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PREFACE. 


tbt  present  performance  is,  so  fur  H  the  end  could  be  reached,  the  fulfillment  of  a  deaign, 
farmed  about  twQntjr-seren  jtan  ago,  of  one  ds^  presenting  to  the  world,  if  I  might,  some- 
thSng  like  a  omnplete  grammar  of  the  English  language ; — not  a  mere  work  of  criticism, 
nor  yet  a  work  too  tame,  iadeciriTe,  and  uncritical ;  for.  in  booka  <d  cither  of  these  sorta, 
ovr  Uteariee  already  abound ;— ^ot  a  mere  philosophical  inTeatigotion  of  what  ii  general  or 
Qureraal  in  nsmmar,  nor  yet  a  minute  detail  of  what  fonns  only  ■  part  of  our  own  phi- 
lolMy ;  for  either  of  these  plans  falls  rery  far  short  of  inch  a  purpose ; — not  a  mere  gram- 
auity^l  eompend,  abstract,  or  compilation,  sorting  with  other  works  already  before  the 
pnhlie ;  for,  in  the  production  of  school  grammars,  the  author  had  early  performed  his  part ; 
tad,  at  bbbII  treatises  on  this  subject,  we  hare  long  had  a  superabundance  rather  than 
Black. 

After  aboat  fifteen  years  deroted  chiefly  to  grammatical  studies  and  exercises,  during  moat 
of  which  time  I  had  been  aUemately  instructing  youth  in  four  different  languages,  thmking 
itpnetieable  to  eflbet  some  improTement  upon  the  manuals  which  explain  our  own,  I  pre- 
pared and  published,  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  duodecimo  Tolume  of  about  three  hundred 
pues ;  irhush.  upon  the  preaumption  that  its  principles  were  conformable  to  the  best 
usage,  and  well  established  hereby,  I  entitled,  **  the  Institutes  of  English  Grammar."  Of 
this  work,  which,  it  is  believed,  hu  been  gradually  gaining  in  reputation  and  demand  ever 
■Bce  its  flzat  poblication  in  182S,  there  i»  no  occasion  to  sayAiore  here,  than  that  it  was 
^  lesolt  of  filigmt  itndy,  and  that  it  ia,  eMantially,  the  noeleiu,  or  the  grounding  of 
the  present  rolome. 

Wth  mn^  additional  labour,  the  principles  eontdnea  in  the  InstitnteB  of  English  Oram> 
nar,  hme  her«  been  not  only  reaffirmed  and  rewritten,  but  occasionally  improTod  in  ex> 
previon.  or  amplified  in  their  details.  New  topics,  new  definitions,  new  rules,  hare 
also  been  added :  and  all  parts  of  the  subject  hare  been  illustrated  by  a  multiplicity  of  new 
examples  and  exerdaes,  which  it  has  required  a  long  time  to  amass  and  arrange.  To  the 
main  doctrines,  also*  are  here  salijtrfned  many  new  obaerrationa  end  eritidsma,  which  are 
the  results  of  no  inconsiderable  reading  and  reflection. 

Bmrding  it  aa  my  budness  and  calBng,  to  work  out  the  abore-mentioned  purpose  aa 
dicnnistaneea  misht  pandl»  I  hare  laid  no  claim  to  genius,  none  to  infallibility ;  but  I 
hare  endeaTOure^  to  be  accurate,  and  aspired  to  be  useful ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  my  plan,  that 
the  reader  of  this  rolume  shall  nerer,  tluough  my  fault,  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
my  tlung  it  umtuns.  It  is  but  the  duty  of  an  author,  to  give  every  needful  fiscility  for  a 
ftir  estimate  of  his  work ;  and,  whatever  authority  there  may  be  fw  ■nonymons  copying 
in  worita  on  grmmmar,  the  precedent  is  always  bad. 

The  success  at  other  labours,  answwable  to  moderate  wishes,  has  enabled  me  to  pursue 
this  task  under  fimrarable  eircomstanees,  and  with  an  nneelfish,  independent  ami.  Ket 
with  Tainglorious  pride,  but  with  reverent  gratitude  to  Ood,  I  acknowledge  this  advantage* 
nving  thanks  tat  the  signal  mercv  which  has  upborne  me  to  the  long-continued  effort. 
Had  the  ease  been  otherwise, — had  the  labours  of  the  school-room  been  still  demanded  for 
ay  support, — the  present  laige  volume  would  never  have  appeared.  I  had  desired  some 
Ironie  for  the  completing  this  design,  and  to  it  I  aempled  not  to  sacrifice  the  mofits  of 
my  main  em] 

sloyment,  aa  soon  as  it  omild  be  done  without  haiard  tfaddii^  an  other  ehi^ 
to  •*  the  Calamities  of  Authors." 
The  nature  and  ded^  of  this  treatise  are  perh^  snfficientlr  developed  in  connexiQii 
with  the  wione  topics  which  are  successively  treated  ofinthelntrMuction.  Thst  method 
nf  tufibing.  which  I  conorive  to  be  the  best,  is  also  then  described.  And,  in  the  Oram- 
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mar  itself,  there  wiU  be  foond  occMional  dlrectioiu  concerning  the  manner  of  its  use.  I 
hara  hoped  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  English  langnage,  not  by  abridging  our  grammat- 
ical code,  or  by  rejecting  the  common  phraseology  of  its  doctrines,  but  by  extending  th« 
former,  improving  the  latter,  and  establishing  both; — but  still  more,  by*  furnishing  new 
illustrations  of  the  subject,  and  arranging  its  vast  number  of  particulars  in  such  order  that 
erery  item  may  be  readily  found. 

An  other  important  purpose,  which,  in  the  prepantion  of  this  work,  has  been  bone  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  judged  worthy  of  Terv  particular  attention,  was  the  attempt  to  settle, 
BO  far  as  the  most  patient  investigation  and  the  fullest  exhibition  of  proo&  could  do  it,  the 
multitudinoua  and  vexatious  disputes  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  sentiments  of  teachers, 
and  made  the  study  of  English  grammar  so  uninviting,  unsatisfactory,  and  unpiofitid^  to 
tlM  Student  whose  taste  dcmantu  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

**  Wheoierer  labour  implies  the  exertion  of  tho^ghti  it  doei  good,  at  least  to  the  strong ; 
when  the  saving  of  labour  is  a  saving  of  thought,  U  cnEeebles.  The  mind,  like  the  bodj, 
it  strengthened  by  hard  exercise :  but,  to  give  tUs  exercise  all  its  salutary  effect,  it  should 
be  of  a  reasonable  kind ;  it  should  lead  us  to  the  perception  irf  regularity,  of  order,  of  prin- 
ciple, of  a  law.  When,  after  all  the  trouble  we  have  taken,  we  merely  find  anomalies  and 
confusion,  we  are  disgusted  with  what  is  so  ano(H)genial :  and,  as  our  higher  faculties  have 
not  been  called  into  action,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  outgrown  by  the  lower,  and  over- 
borne as  it  were  by  the  underwood  of  our  minds.  Hence,  no  doub^  one  of  the  reasons  m-hy 
our  language  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  why  such  scandaloua  ignorance  prevails  cim- 
cerniog  its  nature  and  history,  is  its  unattractive,  disheartening  irregularity :  none  but  Sataa 
is  fmd  of  plunging  into  chaos." — PhiiolofficaiMiwiM,  (Cambrmge,  Eng.,  1832,)  Vol.  i,  p.  686. 

If  there  be  any  remedy  for  the  neglect  and  ignorance  here  spoken  of^  it  most  be  found 
in  the  more  eSIectual  teaching  of  English  grammar.  But  the  principles  of  grammar  can 
naret  have  any  bene&cul  infiuence  over  any  person's  manner  of  speaking  or  writing,  till  by 
some  process  they  are  nude  so  perfeetly  familiar,  that  be  can  apply  them  with  all  the 
readiness  of  a  oatiTe  power ;  that  is,  tiU  he  can  Bppir  them  not  only  to  what  has  been  said 
ot  written,  but  to  whatever  he  is  about  to  utter.  Thfry  mnst  pxasent  themselves  to  the 
mind  as  by  intuition,  and  with  the  quickMW  of  thougu;  so  as  to  rwulate  his  language 
baforo  it  proceeds  from  the  Ups  or  the  pen.  If  they  come  only  by  tardy  recollection,  or  ar« 
oalled  to  mind  but  as  contingent  after-thoughts,  they  are  altogethex  too  late ;  and  serve 
merely  to  mortify  the  speaker  or  writer,  by  reminding  him  of  some  deficiency  or  inaocoracy 
which  there  may  then  be  no  ehanee  to  amend. 

Bat  how  shall,  or  can,  this  readiness  be  acquired!  I  answer,  By  a  careful  attsnticm  to 
Bttoh  sJwmfM  ue  fitted  to  bang  the  Isamer's  knowledge  into  practice^  The  student  will 
ther^re  find,  that  I  h«ra  ^iven  bim  something  to  do,  as  wall  as  s<»nething  to  ^w-m.  But, 
by  the  formules  and  direotums  in  this  work,  he  is  very  carefully  shewn  how  to  Twoaeed  ; 
Md,  if  he  be  a  brferable  readec,  it  will  be  his  own  &ult,  if  he  does  not,  by  such  aid,  betuimt 
a  toLwaUe  grammarian.  The  ohi^  of  these  exerctBes  are  the  parsing  of  what  is  right,  and 
the  earrecting  of  what  is  wrong ;  both,  perhaps,  equally  important ;  and  I  have  iatended  to 
make  them  equally  easy.  To  any  real  proficient  ia  granmiar,  nothing  can  be  more  free 
frgm  flmbatrassment,  than  the  performanoe  o£  these  exercises,  in  all  ordinary  coses.  For 
gnuomor,  ri^hJ^y  learned,  institutes  in  the  mind  a  certain  knowledge,  or  process  of  thought, 
oonoeming  the  sorts,  pn^ectiae,  and  celatiena,  of  all  the  words  which  can  be  presented  ia 
any  iatell^ible  sentooee ;  and,  with  the  iolttated,  a  perception  of  the  oonstruction  will 
almys  instantly  follow  or  aocompany  a  disoevery  of  the  aeoae :  and  instantly,  too,  should 
there  be  a  perception  of  the  error,  if  any  of  die  words  are  misspelledi  mii^oinad,  misappUedt 
—or  are,  in  aaiy  way,  unCuthful  to      sense  intended. 

Thus  it  is  tfaje  great  end  of  grammar,  to  secure  the  power  of  ^t  expression,  by  causing 
the  prutciples  on  whieh  langu^e  is  eonstroeted,  if  not  to  be  conMaatly  present  to  the 
uin^  at  least  to  pass  Unough  it  moie  r^ndly  than  either  pen  or  voice  con  utter  words. 
And  where  this  power  resides,  then  oannot  but  be  a  properlionate  def^ee  of  critical  akill. 
or  of  ability  to  judge  of  the  language  of  others.  Fceeent  what  you  will,  grammar  directs 
the  mind  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  the  sense ;  and,  if  properly  taught,  always 
ereates  a  discriminating  taste  wfaioh  is  not  less  ofleoded  by  speoions  absurdities,  tiian  by 
the  common  blunders  clownishness.  Every  one  who  has  any  pretenstona  to  thU  art,  knows 
that,  to  poTM  a  sentence,  is  but  to  resolve  it  aceording  to  one'auaderstaading  of  its  import ; 
and  it  is  equiUy  clear,  that  the  power  to  oarrtel  an  ansuMHU  poiMge,  tuual^  denuiuLs  or 
implies  a  luiowledge  of  tb*  aulbor's  thomght. 

Bat,  if  paniog  and  oonweting  are  of  so  groat  paettoal  iaportanee  aa  our  first  mention  of 
then  suggests,  it  may  bo  well  to  be  more  es[^it  here  oonoeming  them.  The  pupil  who 
oMnot  perfimn  these  ezeroiaes  both  acewnately  and  fluently,  ia  not  truly  prepared  to  per- 
form them  at  all,  and  has  no  right  to  expect  uom  any  body  a  patient  hearing.  A  slow  and 
fslteiiBg  rehearsal  of  wo^ds  clearly  proseribed,  ytt  neither  fairly  rem«nbored  nor  under- 
atandis^y  implied,  is  aa  foreign  fnmi  paniog  or  oeneetiag,  as  it  is  from  elegance  of  diction. 
Divide  aod  etnmuai^  is  thoxuM  hece^  as  in  many  other  cans.  B^w  with  what  is  simple ; 
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pnetue  it  till  it  beeomM  fiiiiiiliar ;  and  then  proceed.  No  child  ever  learned  to  qwsk  bj 
lar  other  process.   Hturd  thin{^  become  easy  by  use ;  and  shill  is  nined  by  Uttle  and  little. 

Of  the  whole  method  of  parain^,  it  should  be  nnderstoddi  that  n  is  to  be  a  critical  ezer- 
dse  in  utterance,  as  well  as  an  endence  of  previous  study, — an  exhibition  of  the  learner's 
sttaiaments  in  the  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  theory,  of  grammar ;  and  that,  in  any  toIer> 
able  performance  oi  this  ezerdse,  there  must  be  an  exact  adherence  to  the  truth  of  &cts, 
■•  they  occur  in  th.e  example,  and  to  the  forms  of  expression,  which  are  prescribed  as 
nuxieU,  in  the  book.  For  parsing  is,  in  no  degree,  a  work  of  inrention ;  but  wholly  an 
exercise,  an  exertion  of  skill.  It  is.  indeed,  an  exercise  for  all  the  powers  of  the  mtna,  ex- 
cept the  inrentire  laculty.  Perception,  judgement,  reasoning,  memory,  and  method,  are 
ittoispeBsable  to  the  performance.  Nothing  is  to  be  guessed  at,  or  derised,  or  uttered  at 
random.  Xf  the  learner  can  but  rehearse  the  necessary  definitions  and  rules,  and  perform 
the  limplest  exercise  of  judgement  in  their  application,  he  cannot  but  perceire  what  he 
malt  toy  in  order  to  speak  the  truth  in  pamng.  His  principal  difficulty  is  in  determining 
the  parts  of  speech.  To  lessen  this,  the  trial  should  commence  with  easy  acntencos,  also 
with  few  of  the  definitions,  and  with  definitions  that  hare  been  perfectly  learned.  This 
difficuitT  beinz  surmounted,  let  him  follow  the  forms  prescribed  for  the  several  praxes  of 
tUswotx,  and  he  shall  not  err.  The  directions  and  examples  given  at  the  head  of  eadi 
czereiie,  will  show  him  exactly  the  number,  the  order,  and  the  proper  phraseology,  of  the 
particnlara  to  be  stated ;  so  that  he  may  go  through  the  explanation  with  every  advantag* 
which  a  book  can  afford.  There  is  no  hope  of  him  whom  these  tXA%  will  not  save  from 
"plunging  into  chaos." 

"  Of  all  the  works  of  man,  language  is  the  most  enduring,  and  partakes  the  most  of  eter- 
nity. And,  as  our  own  language,  so  far  as  thought  can  project  itself  Into  the  future,  seems 
likely  to  be  eoeiral  with  the  world,  aad  to  spread  vastly  beyimd  even  its  present  immeaa- 
araUe  linuts,  there  cannot  easily  be  a  nobler  object  of  ammtion  than  to  purify  and  better 
\t:'—P)ukaogical  Muteum,  VoL  i,  p.  665. 

It  was  some  ambition  of  the  kind  here  meant,  awakened  by  a  discovery  of  the  scandal- 
ous errors  and  defects  which  abound  in  all  our  common  English  grammars,  that  prompted 
mt  to  undertake  the  present  work.  Now,  by  the  bettering  of  a  language,  I  understand 
littla  else  than  the  extensive  teaching  of  its  jnat  forms,  according  to  analogy  and  tho  gencr^ 
enstom  of  the  most  accurate  writers.  Thii  teaching,  however,  may  well  embnuie  also,  ox 
be  comUned  with,  an  exposition  of  the  vorions  forms  of  fklse  grammar  by  which  inaccurate 
writers  have  corrupted,  if  not  the  language  itself,  at  least  theb  own  style  in  it. 

With  respect  to  our  present  English.  I  know  not  whether  any  other  improvement  of  it 
ought  to  be  attempted,  than  the  avoiding  and  correcting  of  those  improprieties  and  unwar- 
rantable anomalies  by  which  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  affectation,  are  ever  tending  to 
dsbase  it,  and  the  careful  teaching  of  its  true  pammar,  acceding  to  its  real  importance  in 
education.  What  further  amendment  is  feasible,  or  is  worthy  to  engage  attention,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say ;  nor  do  I  claim  to  have  been  competent  to  so  much  as  was  manifeetly 
denrable  within  these  limits.  But  what  I  lacked  in  ability,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
bf  diligence ;  and  what  I  could  conveniently  strengthen  by  better  authority  than  my  own, 
I  have  not  failed  to  support  with  all  that  was  due,  of  namn,  gnillemets,  and  references. 

like  every  other  grammarian,  I  stake  my  reputation  as  an  author,  upon  "  a  certain  set 
of  opinions,"  and  a  certain  manner  of  ezHbiting  them,  appealing  to  the  good  sense  o£  my 
readers  for  the  correctness  of  both.  All  contrary  doctrines  are  unavoidably  censured  by 
him  who  attempts  to  snstun  his  own ;  but,  to  grammatieal  censures,  no  more  importance 
ought  to  be  attsuihed  than  what  belongs  to  grammar  itself.  He  who  oares  not  to  be  ac- 
enrate  in  the  use  of  language,  is  inconsistent  Mdth  himself,  if  he  be  offended  at  verb^'Mti- 
;  and  he  who  is  displeased  at  finding  his  opinions  rejected,  is  equally  so,  if  he  cannot 
prove  them  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  only  in  cases  susceptible  itf  a  riUe,  that  any  writer 
Can  be  jndged  deficient.  I  can  censure  no  man  for  differing  from  me,  till  I  can  show  him 
a  prinnpls  which  ho  ought  to  follow.  According  to  Lord  Karnes,  the  standard  of  taste, 
both  in  arts  and  in  manners,  is  "  the  common  sense  of  mankind,"  a  principle  founded  la 
the  nnirenal  conviction  of  a  common  nature  in  our  speoifls.  (See  SUmmUa  0/  Critieitm, 
Chsp.  xxr,  Vol.  ii,  p.  331.)  Kthis  is  so,  the  doctrine  applies  to  grammar  aa  fhlly  aa  to 
earthing  about  which  crittdSm  may  concern  itself^ 

But,  to  the  discerning  student  or  teacher,  I  owe  an  apology  for  the  abundant  condesoen- 
>ioD  with  which  I  have  ooticed  in  this  volume  the  works  of  unskillful  grammarianB.  Por 
nen  of  sense  have  no  natural  inclination  to  dwell  upon  palpable  ofiences  against  taste  and 
Kholarahip ;  nor  can  they  be  easily  persuaded  to  approve  the  course  of  an  author  who 
MkH  it  Ids  business  to  criticise  petty  prodnotions.  Andis  itnotafoct,  that  grammatical 
tttthonhip  hn9  sunk  io  low,  that  no  man  who  la  capable  of  perceiving  its  multitudinous 
won,  dares  now  atoop  to  notice  the  most  fii^rant  of  its  abuses,  or  the  most  successful  a£ 
its  lasers  I  And,  of  the  quackery  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  what  can  be  a  more  natural 
than  a  very  general  contempt  for  the  atndy  of  grammar  i  My  apology  to  the  reader 
tuMfon  is,  ihst,  M  the  honow  of  oar  language  denandt  eotxeotiMM  in  all  the  manuals 
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prepared  for  sohools,  «  just  expotition  of  any  that  are  lacking  in  tbii  p<^t,  is  a  lerrice  dne 
to  tne  fltudjr  of  English  grammar,  if  not  to  the  authott  in  qoestitm. 

The  expoflitioOt  howerer.  that  I  hare  made  of  the  errors  and  defieots  of  other  writer*,  ii  ' 
onlj'  an  incident,  or  underpart,  of  the  aoheme  of  this  treatise.   Nor  hare  I  euiTwhere  ex- 
lubited  blunders  as  one  that  takes  delight  in  their  discovery.   My  main  design  has  been,  to  I 
prepare  a  work  which,  by  its  own  completeness  and  excellence,  should  deserre  the  title 
here  chosen.   But,  a  comprehensiTe  code  of  false  grammar  being  confessedly  the  most  ef-  | 
fiectual  means  of  teaching  what  is  true.  I  have  thought  fit  to  supply  this  portion  of  my 
book,  not  from  anonymotis  or  uncertain  sources,  but  from  the  actual  text  of  other  authoi^ 
and  chiefly  from  the  works  of  professed  grammarians. 

"  In  what  regards  the  laws  of  grammatical  purity,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  *<  the  violation  is 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  observance." — See  PhUotopky  of  Rhetoric,  p.  190.  It  there- 
fore falls  in  with  my  main  purpose,  to  present  to  the  public,  in  the  following  ample  work, 
a  condensed  mass  of  special  criticisms,  such  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
And,  if  the  littleness  of  the  particulars  to  which  the  learner's  attention  is  calledi  be  re»- 
oned  an  objection,  the  author  last  quoted  has  furnished  for  me,  ss  well  as  for  himaplf,  s  good 
apology.  "  The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hugest  bodies,  are  sub- 
tue  and  inconnderable.  The  rudiments  of  every  art  and  science  exhibit  at  &i«t,  to  the 
learner,  the  appearance  of  littleness  and  insignificancy.  And  it  is  by  attending  to  such  le- 
flectiona,  as  to  a  superficial  observer  would  appear  minute  and  hypercritical,  thst  language 
must  be  Improved,  and  eloquence  perfected." — A.  p.  2U. 


OOOLD  BBOWN. 


Lvmr.  MuB.,  1851. 
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Blaib,  David,  Rev. ;  "A.  Practical  Grammar 
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Blaisdalb,  Silab;  English  Gmmmar;  ISmo, 

pp.  88 :  1st  Ed..  Boston,  1831. 
Bliss,  Leonard,  Jun.;  English  Orammar; 
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1839. 

Bobbitt,  a.:  English  Grammar;  ISmo,  pp. 
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ttmage;"  Toyat  ovtavo,  pp.  9U:  Ster.  £iL» 
New  London,  184S. 

Booth,  Datid  ;  Introd.  to  Analytical  Diet. ; 
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tioBuy  of  the  English  Lannage :  Ltmdon, 
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Buttajh,  Rot.  Lbvis  ;  EogliBh  Onmmar ; 
I2mo,  ^.\ha  ;2A.  Edition,  D)ndon,  1790. 

Bbomlkt.  Waltbk;  EngUsb  Orammu-;  I811M, 
pp.  104 1  Ut  Ed.,  Hali&c,  N.  S..  1822. 

Baomr,  GoocD ;  (1.)  "  The  Inititnteg  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar ;"  itmo,  pp.  220—812:  New 
Tork,  Irt  Ed.,  1823 ;  ateTeatyped  In  1832,  and 
^mininl846.  (2.)  "TheFirst  Lbieaof  Eng 
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12mo.  pp.  108:  New  York,  lit  Ed.,  1823; 
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Clark,  William;  E.  Gram.;  18mo:  LoadoB. 
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"English  Introduction"  to  Lily's  Oram- 
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Blocation;"  ISiao,  pp.  364:  Philadelphia, 
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ComiBL,  Robbbt;  English  Qramnar;  18mo, 
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mar:" (lareelritolenErom  O.Brown ;)  12mo. 
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210 :  Philad.,  \m. 
CooTB,  C.  LL.D. ;  on  the  English  Language ; 

Svo.pp.  282:  1st  Edition.  London,  17^. 
COKBEI,  Jambs;  English  Grammar;  24to,  pp. 
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CoBBBT,  John  ;  English  Grammar ;  12mo : 
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■e;"  13dio,  pp.  264:  1st  Ed.,  London, 


Cboceeb,  AsEABLaH;  E.  Or.,  12mo:  Lond., 
1772. 

Cbombib,  Axbxakdbk.  LL.D.,  P.  B.  S. ;  "A 
Treatise  oa  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the 
English  Langoage ; "  8vo,  pp.  425:  London, 
2d  Ed.,  1809  ;  4tb  Ed.,  1836. 

CtiTLBB,  Andrbw,  a.  U.  ;  "Eni^h  Gram- 
mar and  Parser;"  12ao,  vp,  Iw:  1st  Ed., 
Plainfield,Ct.,  1841. 

Dalb.  W.  a.  T.;  a  small  "EDgliah  Oram- 
msr;"  ISmo,  pp.  72  :  1st  Ed.,  Albsny.N.  Y., 
1820. 

Daltok.  Johk  ;  "  Elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar;" 12mo,j>p.  122:  London,  1st  Ed.,  1801. 

Datemfobt.  Bishop  ;  "  English  Grammar 
Simplified ; "  18mo,  pp.  139 :  1st  Ed.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  1830. 

Davidsok,  Datid  ;  a  Syntactical  Treatise,  or 
Grammar ;  12mo :  London,  1823. 

Datis,  Ber.  John,  A.  H. ;  Bnslish  Grammar ; 
18mo,pp.  188:  IstEd., Belfast, Ireland.  1832. 

Datis.Fabdon;  (1.)  AnEpitomeof  E.  Oram.; 
12mo.pp.66:  1st  Ed.,  Philad..  1818.  (2.) 
"  Modem  Practical  E.  Gram. : "  12mo,  pp. 
I7fi:  1st  Ed.,  Philad..  1846. 

DAT,  Pabsoms  E.  ;  "  District  School  Oram- 
nar ; "  18mo.  pp.  120:  2d  Ed.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
1844. 

Day,  William  ;  "  Ponctnation  Reduced  to  a 
System;"  ISmo,  pp.  147:  3d  Ed..  London, 
1817. 


Dbabbom.  Ban uamr  \   "  Tho  CoIobsMbb 

Onunmar;"  12mo,pp.l40:  1st  Bd.,  BmCbb^ 

1789. 

Dbl  Mar,  E.  ;  Treatise  on  English  Gianuoar  ; 
llmo,  pp.  llfi :  1st  Ed.,  London,  1842. 

DiLVOBTK.  Thomas  ;  **  A  New  Guide  to  the 
Biuilish  Tongue; "  12nio,  pp.  148:  London; 
1st  Ed.,  17W;  26th  e£,  1764  ;  40th  Sd.. 
(nsed  by  G.  B.,)  undated. 

DoBBBTT,  HuoH ;  a  Treatise  ou  English  Gram- 
mar ;  8to.  pp.  240:  1st  Ed.,  London,  1841. 

D'Obsbt,  A.LBXANDEK  J.  D. ;  (1.)  A  Duo- 
decimo Grammar,  in  Two  Parts ;  Fart  I,  pp^ 
163 ;  Part  II,  pp.  142 :  1st  Ed..  Edinburgh, 
1842.  (2.)  An  Introduction  to  E.  Gram.; 
18mo,  pp.  104 :  Edin.,  1846. 

Db  Sacy,  a.  J.  Stltbst&b,  Baron ;  *<  Princi- 
ples of  General  Grammar ; "  translated  from 
the  French,  by  D.  Fosdick,  Jun. ;  12mo„  pp. 
156 :  1st  Ametioan.  firom  the  6th  French  Edi- 
tion ;  Andover  and  New  York,  1834. 

"Dbspactbb,  John,  a  Flemish  ^rammariai*, 
whose  books  were,  at  one  tune,  m  great  re- 
pute; he  died  in  1520."— rmc.  Btog.  £He$. 
Despauter'a  Latin  Grammar,  in  Three  Parts, 
— Btymtdoflnr,  Syntax,  and  Versificatkm,-— 
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in  the  "  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition"  of 
his  Grammar,  "  The  first  complete  edition  of 
Despauter'e  Grammar  wssprinted  at  Cologne, 
anno  1622 ;  hia  Smtaz  had  been  pabUsnea 
anno  1609."  O.  ficown's  copy  is  a  "com- 
plete edition."  printed  partly  In  1617»  aad 
partly  in  1618. 

Dbtis,  Ellen  ;  B.  Gram. ;  ISmo.  pp.  130  -. 
London  and  Dublin;  1st  Ed.,  1777;  17th 
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Dbumhomd,  John  ;  English  Grammar ;  8to  : 
London,  1767. 

Dtchb,  Tbohas  ;  English  Grammar;  8fo,  pp. 
10:  London.  Ist  Ed.,  1710 ;  12th  Ed.,  1765. 

Barl^Habt;  English  Grammar;  18mo,pp.36: 
1st  Ed.,  Boston,  1816. 

Edvabjm,  Hrs.  U.  C;  Enrilsh  Qrammsr; 
8to;  Brentford,  England,  1796. 

EoBLSHKM,  Wbua;  English  Grammar;  12ma : 
London,  1 781. 

Elhobb,  D.  W.,  a.  H.  ;  *•  English  Grammar 
ISmo,  pp.  18:  Ist  Ed.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1830.  A 
more  trifle. 

ELPHtNaiOM,  Jambs;  on  the  EngUsh  Lan- 
guage; 12mo,  pp.  298:  1st  Ed.,  Loud.,  1766. 

Ehebbon,  Bbnjamih  D.;  ""The  National 
Spelling-Book;"  12aio,  pp.  168:  Boston, 

1828. 

EuERT,  J.,  A.  B. ;  English  Grammar;  ISoio. 

pp.  39 :  Ist  Ed..  WeUsborongh,  Fa,,  1829. 
Ehhoms,  S.  B.;  "The  Grammatical  Instrae- 

ter ;  "  12mo,  pp.  160 :  lat  Ed.,  Boston,  1812. 

Worthless. 

Ensbll.  O.  ;  "A  Grammar  of  tho  Bof^h 
Languige;"  in  English  and  Datoh;  8to, 
pp.612:  Rotterdam,  1797. 

Etebbbt,  Rev.  COBNBLiOs  B. ;  "An  English 
Orsmmsr;"  12mo,  pp.  270:  1st  Ed.,  Nor- 
wich, Gt.,  1836.  Suppressed  for  plagiarism 
from  G,  Brown. 

Etebbtt,  Ebastvs,  a.  H.  ;  «  A  System  of 
English  Versification ; "  12lB0,  pp.  198:  lat 
Ed.,  New  York.  1818. 

Fabnuh,  Caleb,  Jun.,  A.  H. ;  "Practical 
Grammar  ;  "  12mD,  pp.  124  :  1st  Edition, 
(suppressed  for  petty  larcenies  from  O. 
Brown,)  Piovidenee,  B.  I.,  1842;  2d  Edition, 
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(■U«r«d  to  ende  the  elitrg*  of  pUgitrism,) 

BMton,  1M3. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTOBICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


CHAPTER  1. 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 


"Bcc  daOnuuBwtlesqtum  brerlulmB  potal:  Dcni  ut  omnlft  dlomm  Mctatu^  (qnod  loflBUum  ant,}  nI 
atmdaM iiwwili  " — QccmLUM.  Lib.  1, C^p. x. 


1.  Lanovaoe,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  pecaliar  to  man ;  so  that, 
without  a  miraculous  assumption  of  human  powers,  none  but  human  beings  can 
nuke  words  the  vehicle  of  thought.  An  imitation  of  some  of  the  articulate  sounds 
employed  in  speech,  may  be  exhibited  by  parrots,  and  sometimes  by  domesticated 
nTens,  and  we  know  Uiat  almost  all  bmte  animals  have  their  peculiar  natural  voices, 
by  vhieh  they  indicate  their  feelings,  whether  pleasing  or  painful.  But  language 
is  an  attribute  of  reason,  and  difien  essentially  not  only  from  all  brute  voices,  but 
eren  from  all  the  chattering,  jabbering,  and  babbling  of  our  own  species,  in  which 
there  is  not  an  intelligible  meaiuDg,  with  diviuon  of  tiiooght,  and  distioetion  of 
wads. 

2.  ^leeeh  results  ftom  tJie  jtnnt  exennse  (X  the  best  and  noblest  ftealties  of 
fanman  nature,  from  our  rational  understanding  and  our  social  aflfection ;  and  is,  in 
the  proper  use  of  it,  the  peculiar  ornament  and  distiuctton  of  man,  whether  we 
CDDpare  bim  with  other  orders  in  the  creation,  or  view  him  as  an  individual 
{weemineut  among  bis  fellows.  Hence  that  science  which  makes  known  the  nature 
and  Btruehiro  of  speech,  and  immediately  conceruB  the  correct  and  elegant  use  of 
luigaage,  while  it  surpasses  all  the  conceptions  of  the  stupid  or  unlearned,  and 
pneents  nothing  that  can  seem  desirable  to  the  sensual  and  grovelling,  has  an 
mtnmic  dignity  which  highly  commends  it  to  all  persons  of  sense  and  taste,  and 
bakes  it  nfost  a  &vouritc  with  the  most  giflod  minds.  That  science  is  Grammar. 
And  Uiough  there  be  some  geniuses  wbo  affect  to  despise  the  trammels  of  grammar 
ndes,  to  whom  it  most  be  conceded  dut  many  things  which  have  been  uns^illfnlly 
tnjdit  as  Boch,  deserve  to  be  desfHsed ;  yet  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Adam  retDaiks,  that, 
"  Hk  study  of  Grammar  has  been  iKnudaered  an  object  of  great  importance  by  the 
vimt  men  in  all  ages."— >-/V0^im  to  Latin  and  Engliih  Grcun.,  p.  iii. 

3.  Otammar  bears  to  langiuige  several  different  relations,  and  acquires  from 
a  nature  leading  to  a  different  definition.   First,  It  is  to  language,  aa  knowt 
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edge  is  to  tbo  thing  known  ;  and  as  doctrine,  to  the  truths  it  incnlcates.  In  these 
TelaUoiia,  grammar  is  a  science.  It  is  the  Brst  of  what  hare  been  called  the  serea 
sciences,  or  liberal  branches  of  knowledge  ;  namely,  CTammar,  logic,  rbetorio, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  iSec(mdlff,lt  is  as  skill,  to  the  thing 
to  be  done ;  and  as  power,  to  the  instruments  it  employs.  In  these  relations, 
grammar  is  an  art ;  and  as  sach,  has  long  been  defined,  "  art  recti  tertbendif 
recteque  loqwndt"  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly.  Thirdly,  It  is  aa 
navigation,  to  the  ocean,  which  nautic  skill  alone  enables  men  to  traverse.  Id  this 
relaUott,  theory  and  practice  eombine,  and  grammar  beoomes,  like  lUTi^tion,  a 
practical  science.  Fourthly,  It  is  as  a  chart,  to  a  coast  which  we  woold  vudt.  la 
this  relation,  onr  grammar  is  a  text-book,  which  we  take  as  a  guide,  or  use  as  a 
help  to  OUT  own  observation.  Fifthly,  It  is  as  a  mngle  voyage,  to  ^e  open  sea, 
the  highway  of  nations.  Such  is  our  meaning,  wfien  we  spei&  of  the  grammar  of 
a  particular  text  or  passage. 

4.  Again :  Grammar  is  to  language  a  sort  of  self-examination.  It  turns  tbe 
faculty  of  speech  or  writing  upon  itself  for  its  own  elncidation  ;  and  makes  the 
tongue  or  the  pen  explain  the  uses  and  abases  to  which  both  are  liable,  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  excellency  of  that  power,  of  which  the.se  are  the  two  grand  instni- 
mcnts.  From  thts  account,  some  may  be^n  to  think  that  in  treating  of  grammar 
we  are  dealing  with  something  too  various  and  changeable  for  the  understanding  to 
grasp  ;  a  dodging  Proteus  of  the  imagination,  who  is  ever  ready  to  assume  some 
new  shape,  and  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  inquirer.  But  let  the  reader  or  student 
do  his  ^1%;  and,  if  he  please,  follow  us  with  attention.  We  will  endeavour,  with 
welded  links,  to  bind  this  Proteus,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  neither  escape 
from  our  hold,  nor  &il  to  give  to  the  consulter  an  intelligible  and  satis&ctoiy 
response.  Be  not  discount,  generous  youth.  Hark  to  uat  sweet  breaching 
note: 

"  Sed,  qoanto  ille  magia  form  as  se  vertet  in  omnea, 
Tanto,  nate,  magis  oontende  tenacia  vincla." 

ViBGiL.  Geor.  TV,  411. 

"  But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware 
To  strain  bis  fetters  with  a  stricter  care."       Drtdeh's  Viboil. 

5.  If  for  a  moment  we  consider  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are  done  in  the  , 
world  through  the  medium  of  speech,  we  shall  with  one  voice  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  the  faculty  itself,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  is  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  welfure  of  man.  But  this  reflection  does  not  directly  enhance 
our  respect  for  grammar,  because  it  is  not  to  language  as  the  vehicle  of  moral  or 
ctf  imnKwal  sentiment,  of  good  or  of  evil  to  mankind,  that  the  attention  of  the 
grammarian  is  particularly  directed.  A  cooffldoration  of  the  subject  in  these 
relations,  pertains  rather  to  the  moral  philosopher.  Nor  are  the  arts  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  now  conndered  to  be  properly  within  tlie  grammarian's  province.  Modem 
wnence  assigns  to  these  their  separate  places,  and  restricts  grammar,  which  at  one 
period  embraced  all  leaming,  to  the  knowledge  of  lango^,  as  respects  its  fitneei 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  any  particnlar  thought  or  sentiment  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
may  wish  to  convey  hy  it.  Accordingly  grammar  is  commonly  defined,  by  writm 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  epecial  sense  of  an  art — ■"  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a 
Uuigaage  with  propriety  or  correctness." —  Wehster^s  Diet. 

6.  Lily  says,  "  Grammatica  est  rectc  wribendi  atqne  loqnendi  ars that  is, 
"  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  speakiag  correctly."  Despauter,  too,  in  his 
definition,  which  is  quoted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  not  improperly  placed  writing 
first,  as  being  that  with  which  grammar  is  primarily  concerned.  For  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  over  any  fugitive  colloquial  dialect,  which  has  never  been 
fixed  bj  vinUa  agna,  grammar  has  do  ooatnd;  and  that  the  spnkiDg  whieh  tha 
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art  or  oaeDee  of  grammar  teaebes,  is  ezolaavelj  tbat  whicfa  has  reference  to  a 
koowledge  of  letters.  It  is  the  certain  tendenoy  of  wriUng,  to  improve  speeeli. 
And  in  proportioa  as  books  are  multiptied,  and  die  knowledge  of  written  language 
IB  diffosed.  local  dialecte,  which  are  bene^  the  dignity  of  grammar,  will  always 
he  fimnd  to  grow  fewer,  and  their  di&rences  less.  There  are,  in  the  varions  parts 
ctf  the  world,  many  languages  to  which  the  art  of  grammar  haa  never  yet  been 
^plied  ;  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  definition  or  true  idea  of  grammar,  however 
general,  does  not  properly  extend.  Aod  even  where  it  has  been  applied,  and  is 
BOW  honoured  as  a  popular  branch  of  study,  there  is  yet  pwt  room  for  improve 
nml :  barbariama  and  soledBau  have  wA  been  rebokea  away  as  they  deserre 
to  be. 

7.  MelanctfaoD  says,  "  Grammatioa  est  certa  loquendi  ao  scribendi  ratio,  Latinis 
Ldind."  Vossius,  "  Ars  bene  loquendi  edqne  et  scribendi,  atque  id  Ladnis 
Litine.*'  Dr.  Prat,  "  Grammaiica  est  recu  hqueneU  atque  scribendi  €tr$.'* 
Boddtman  also,  in  hia  Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar,  reversed  the  terms  vriting 
and  speaking,  and  defined  grammar,  "ars  recti  loguetidi  seribmdique and, 
ciUier  fimn  mere  imitation,  or  from  the  gener^  observatioo  that  speech  precedes 
writing,  this  arrangement  of  the  words  tms  been  followed  most  modern  grauh 
narians.  Br.  Lowth  embraces  both  terras  in  a  more  general  one,  and  says, 
"Orammar  is  tbe  art  ofrigktlj/  expressing  our  thoughts  words."  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  province  of  grammar,  to  guide  us  not  merely  in  the  expresrion  of  our 
own  thoughts,  bat  also  in  our  apprehension  of  the  thoughts,  and  our  interpretation 
of  tbe  words,  of  others.  Hence,  Perizonius,  in  commenting  upon  Sanctius*s  im- 
perfect definition.  "Grammaiica  est  ars  recti  lognendi,'  not  improperly  asks, 
"et  quidni  irUeUigendi  et  explicandif"  "and  why  not  also  of  understanding  and 
expluning  \  "  Hence,  too,  the  art  of  redding  is  virtually  a  part  of  grammar ;  for  it 
is  out  the  art  of  understanding  and  speaking  correctly  that  which  we  have  beforo 
as  on  paper.  Aod  Nugent  has  accordingly  ^ven  us  the  following  definition : 
**  Grammar  is  Uie  art  of  reading,  speaking,  and  writing  a  language  by  mles." 
— biirodudion  to  Diet.  p.  xii.* 

8.  The  word  reete,  rightly,  tmly,  correctly,  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  fore- 
jcoing  Latin  definitions,  is  censured  by  the  learned  Itiohard  Johnson,  in  his 
uTammatioal  Commentaries,  on  aoconnt  of  the  vagaeness  of  its  meaning.  He  saya, 
it  is  only  ambiguous  by  reason  of  its  diffirent  uses  in  the  Latin  dasncs,  bni 
dsstitate  of  any  signification  proper  to  grammar.  But  even  if  this  be  true  as  r» 
pxAi  its  eu-Uer  application,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  by  frequency 
ue  it  has  not  acquired  a  signification  which  makes  it  proper  at  tbe  present  time. 
The  English  word  ecrrec^y  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  such  an  objection ;  and  either 
this  brief  term,  or  some  other  of  like  import,  (as,  "with  correctuess" — "with 
propriety,")  is  still  usoally  employed  to  tell  what  grammar  is.  But  can  a  boy 
Wtd  by  such  meanfi  what  it  is,  to  speak  and  write  grammaticaUy  f  In  one  sense, 
he  can ;  aod  in  another,  he  cannot.  He  may  derive,  from'  any  of  these  terms,  gome 
idea  of  grammar  as  distinguished  from  other  arts  ;  but  no  simple  definition  ol  this, 
or  of  any  otiier  art,  can  communicate  to  him  that  learns  it,  the  skill  of  an  artist. 

9.  R.  Johnson  speaks  at  large  of  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  seih 
tencea,  as  oonstitaring  in  his  view  the  most  essential  part  of  grammar ;  and  aa 

*Btn  jMiion'i  nod(Ri  of  gnaaaar,  uid  of  iti  pftrii,iraiM  follows!  "Gnauur  It  Ibantof  ln»nd  wtll- 
T**"if  i  Imgnigs  •  tlw  «ri(fa>K  t*  but  an  acddent. 

Tha  partfi  oTgnnann  •» 
E^rmology,  t  _h(«i>  u  i       true  notatkMiof  worda, 
SyntMo,      J  (  th«  right  ordering  of  them. 

A  «ord  ii  K  p«ft  of  apMeh  or  note,  wbenb;  k  thlnf  b  known  or  nlled ;  uid  eoiulftetti  of  om  or  mora 
Mtm. 

A  lM*r  ft  Ml  ifidtTMblc  put  of  &  Bjrllaltle,  who#e  proaodj,  or  rigbt  MiuDdlog,  ia  pororived  the  power ;  Um 
■»iw«npli;,oritght  wrtttDg,  tbafbnn. 

fivaij.  u)d  Oithogiapbv,  are  not  putt  Of  (namw,  but  diafumd,  Uka  Uood  and  aplrita,  tbrongb  tha 
wWa.i'-aBHion'*  Of— ».  Jboti. 
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Imng  s  pmnt  very  much  overlooked,  or  rery  badly  ezplnned,  by  granunsriMs  in 
geoersl.   His  oensare  is  jast.   And  it  seems  to  be  as  applicable  to  nearly  all  the 

gaannare  now  in  nse.  as  to  those  which  be  criticised  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
at  perhaps  he  gives  to  the  relation  of  words,  (which  is  merely  their  dependence  oa 
ether  words  aooording  to  the  sense,)  an  earlier  introduction  and  a  more  prominent 

Cce,  than  it  ought  to  have  in  a  general  system  of  grammar.  To  the  right  use  of 
guage,  be  makes  four  things  to  be  necessary.  In  eitmg  Uiese,  I  vary  the  lan- 
guage, but  not  the  substance  or  the  order  of  his  positions.  Fint,  That  we  should 
qieak  and  write  words  according  to  the  significations  which  belong  to  Uiem  :  the 
teaching  of  wfai^  now  pertains  to  lexicography,  and  not  to  grammar,  except  iaci- 
deotally.  "  Secondly,  That  we  should  observe  the  relations  that  words  have 
ene  to  another  in  sentences,  and  represent  those  rehttions  by  such  variations,  and 
pBiticlcs,  as  are  usual  with  authors  in  that  language."  Thirdly,  That  we  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  pay  a  due  regard  to 
Moeut  in  pronunciation.  Fourthly,  That  we  should  learn  to  write  words  with  their 
proper  lettoirs,  spelling  them  as  literary  men  generally  do. 

10.  From  these  positions,  (though  be  sets  aside  the  first,  as  pertaining  to  lexi* 
eography,  and  not  now  to  grammar,  as  it  formerly  did,)  the  learned  critic  deduces 
fii^  his  fi}ur  parts  of  the  subject,  and  then  his  definition  of  grammar.  "  Hence,** 
says  he,  *'  there  arise  four  parts  of  grammar ;  Analogy,  which  treats  of  the  several 
parts  of  spaeeh,  their  definitions,  accidents,  and  formations ;  Syntax,  which  trcats'of 
the  use  of  those  things  in  constmotion,  according  to  their  relations ;  Orthography, 
which  treats  of  spelling ;  and  Prosody,  which  treats  of  accenting  in  pronunciation. 
So,  then,  the  true  definition  of  grammar  is  this :  Grammar  is  the  art  of  expresnny 
the  relations  o(  things  in  construction,  with  due  accent  in  speaking,  and  orthog> 
raphy  in  writing,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  whose  language  we  learn. 
Again  he  adds:  "  The  word  rekUion  has  other  senses,  taken  by  itself;  but  yet  the 
relation  of  words  one  to  another  in  a  sentence,  has  no  other  signification  than 
what  I  intend  by  it,  namely,  of  cause,  efioct,  means,  end,  fnannor,  instrument, 
object,  adjunct,  and  the  like  ;  which  are  names  given  by  logicians  to  those  relations 
under  which  the  mind  oomprehends  things,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  words 
to  explain  them  to  others.  And  if  such  things  are  too  hard  for  children,  then 
grammar  is  too  hard  ;  for  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  grammar  without  them. 
And  a  little  experience  will  satisfy  any  man,  that  the  young  will  as  easily  appr^ 
hend  them,  as  yender,  number,  declension,  and  other  grammaHerma."  See  S. 
Johnson's  Grammatieal  Oommentaries,  p.  4. 

11.  It  18  true,  that  the  reUoion  of  words — by  which  I  mean  that  oonnexion 
between  them,  which  the  train  of  thought  forms  and  suggests — or  that  dependeoes 
which  one  word  has  on  an  other  acooraing  to  the  sense — ^lies  at  the  foundation  fk 
all  syntax.  No  mie  or  principle  of  construction  can  ever  have  any  applicability  be- 
yond the  limits,  or  contrary  to  the  order,  of  this  relation.  To  see  what  it  is  in 
any  given  case,  is  but  to  'understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  sentence.  And 
it  is  plain,  that  no  word  ever  necessarily  agrees  with  an  other,  with  which  it  is  not 
thus  connected  in  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it.  No  word  ever  governs  an  other, 
to  which  the  sense  does  not  direct  it.  So  word  is  over  ror[uired  to  stand  imme- 
diately before  or  after  an  other,  to  which  it  has  not  some  relation  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  Here  then  are  the  relation,  agreement,  government,  and 
arrangement,  of  words  in  sentences ;  and  these  make  up  the  whole  of  syntax — but 
not  the  whole  of  grammar.  To  this  one  part  of  grammar,  therefore,  the  relation  of 
words  is  central  and  fhndaraental ;  in  the  other  parts  also,  there  are  some  thin;^  to 
which  the  consideration  of  it  is  incidental ;  but  there  are  many  more,  like  spelling, 
pronunciation,  derivation,  and  whatsoever  belongs  merely  to  letters,  syllables,  and 
the  formsof  words,  with  which  it  has,  in  fact,  no  connexion.  The  relation  of  words, 
theTefwe,  should  be  clearly  and  fully  explained  in  ite  proper  ptaoe,  under  the  bnd 
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ofirntix;  bat  tfae  genentl  idea  of  gnminar  vill  not  be  brooght  Dearer  to  truth, 
ij  nuking  it  to  be  "  tbe  art  of  expretting  the  relations  of  things,"  &o. 

11  Tbe  i»xm  fframmar  \b  derived  from  tbe  Greek  word  y^ufifta,^  letter.  Tbe 
an  uT  ideoee  to  which  this  term  is  applied,  had  ita  origin,  oot  in  cursory  speech, 
W  in  tbe  |WKtiee  of  writing ;  and  speech,  which  is  first  in  tbe  order  of  nature,  is 
i»t  vub  reference  to  grammar.  The  matter  or  comnion  subject  of  grammar,  ia 
lacoi^  in  geoeral ;  which,  hung  of  two  kinde,  spoken  and  xoritten,  consists  of 
eotuD  eomUnatims  either  of  Bounds  or  of  viuble  signs,  employed  for  the  esptes* 
aui  d  tboQ^t.  Letters  and  sounds,  though  oftRn  heedlessly  coufouuded  in  the 
de&udcDs  ^ren  Towels,  consonants,  &c.,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  Tery  difierent 
^ip.  Tbey  address  tfaemselves  to  di^rent  senses ;  tbe  former,  to  the  sight ;  the 
kier,  to  the  hearing.  Yet,  by  a  peculiar  relation  arbitrarily  established  between 
^iD.  and  in  conseqnenoe  of  an  almost  endless  variety  in  the  combinations  of  cither, 
tkv  ortucide  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  to  e^t  tbe  great  object  for  which  lan- 
guid ms  bestowed  or  invented ;  namely,  to  furnish  a  sure  medium  for  the 
eoatnonicatioD  of  thought,  and  the  preservation  of  knowledge- 

1^  All  knguages,  however  different,  have  many  things  in  common.  There 
n  puiate  of  a  philosophical  character,  which  result  idike  from  the  analysis  of  any 
hnCQage,  and  are  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  human  thought,  and  that  of  the 
MUi'ls  IX  Other  ngns  which  arc  used  to  express  it.  When  such  principles  alone 
IR  tiiiea  SB  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  are  treated,  as  they  sometimes  have  been, 
■about  regard  to  toy  of  the  idioms  of  particular  languages,  they  constitute  what  ig 
oiled  General,  Philosophical,  or  Universal  Grsmmar.  But  to  teach,  with  Lindley 
Murray  and  mne  otiiers,  that  "  Grammar  may  be  oonsidered  as  coimsiing  of  two 
^titt.  Umversal  and  Particular,"  and  that  tbe  latter  merely  "applies  thoss 
gneial  firiociples  to  a  particular  langnage,"  is  to  adopt  a  twofold  absurdity  at  tbe 
Wdel.*  For  every  cultivated  language  has  its  particular  grammar,  in  which  wba^ 
swTer  H  ODiversal,  is  necessarily  included  ;  but  of  which,  universal  or  general 
priudples  form  cmly  a  part,  and  that  comparatively  small.  We  find  therefore  in 
grammar  no  "  two  species  "  of  the  same  genus ;  nor  is  the  science  or  art,  as  com- 
BKioly  defined  and  understood,  susceptible  of  division  into  any  proper  and  distinct 
■Rt>.  exKpt  with  reference  to  different  languages — as  when  we  speak  of  Greek, 
laiid,  Freneh,  or  English  grammar. 

1-1.  IWe  is,  however,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  certain  science  or  philosophy  of 
hnsoage.  which  has  been  denominated  Universal  Grammar ;  being  made  up  of 
^10^  poiota  only,  in  which  many  or  all  of  tbe  different  languages  preserved  in 
h»ka,  are  found  to  coincide.  All  s^)eculative  minds  are  fond  generalization ; 
and.  in  ^  vistnefls  of  tbe  views  which  may  thus  be  taken  of  grammar,  such  may 
find  aa  cotertunment  wluoh  tbey  never  felt  in  merely  learning  to  speak  and  write 

Tookf  MgcTl7  wlMd  upon  a  part  of  this  absurdUj,  to  proTe  ttwt  Dr.  l/ovVb,  tKm  whom  Hurm 
■*'»J tfc» idra.  WSJ  auerly  nnprrpucd  for  wh«t  be  und<>rtook  In  the  rhutHftcr  of  a  gmniiiaiiMn :  "N. 
vnh.        be  udertook  to  write  his  Imtrodrnftioa.  vith  tha  he*t  inteniioii  in  the  world.  nuMt  dSNiedlj 
i|^iBtbi<  better  judginent.    For  he  bes^ns  mort  judlrloiwh ,  thui — '  I'niTenwl  Kraiiimor  ex)>l:ittiH  the 
Viinvhi  «UA  sre  cMDmon  to  aU  lanfcaRgeii.    The  ^mmar  of  sny  p*rtlrtilitr  InnKUHR  appiira  ihtam 
"■■M*  ptMplu  u  thU  pBfticalar  language.'    And  ;et,  with  thi*  eiear  Irttlh  before  hit  tytf,  lie  boldlf 
Find' t»  gin  spaffi'rvlar  KTSiniinar :  without  belnpi  hlinwlf  posnriiffil  of  oiw  rinR>  prinrlplif  of  univ/rfol 
P»«.--.Dir„,iMuo/A/iry,Voi.  l.p.22i    If  Dr.  Lowib  dlrrrpdltad  bit  better  Jtidgement  In  attnnpdiis 
h u ZaglUi  puamar,  perhaps  Murr8j,and  his  wealter  roiijUu,  ba*e  little  honoured  theirs,  in 
|aa>f  livTvereadt^Dale  tOBUch  airork.    Bnt  1  do  not  admit,  that  either  i.nwth  or  Murny  "  bfgins  molt 
^H**"*^.' k  ipcaUDK  of  Dntienalaad  Partlcnjarsnunmarin  tbe  manner  nboTeeited.  The  aaifaora  wbD 
™|«Urri  wiA  tbi*  fundaniEDtal  blunder,  are  Itran^ly  nuuieroDS.    It  Is  found  In  some  of  tiio  moat 
*|'*iy'»*eBi  that  can  be  named.    Even  OHwr  B.  Teirce,  who  bu  a  mncb  lower  opinion  of  Mumty'i 
*>y7  ■  maat  than  T«ok«  bad  of  Lowth's,  adopts  this  fatne  notion  with  all  implkitnens.  though  he  decka 
JJ*  mon  ob}ectiDii&b1e.  and  .<coms  to  acknowMg*  whence  he  pot  It.    Pee  his  Gram,  p  16.  Da 

■  t«  Pifnrlplca  of  General  GruDtnar,  saTS-  "  All  rules  of  Sjntax  relate  to  two  tblnfta.  Afpetment  and 
_7'^  "—Faniiek'*  Tr.  p.  And  again  :  "  None  nf  lhe«- rules  properlj  belong  to  Urneml  Onimmar, 
M  nrSharof*  Wlow',  in  regan]  to  the  rule*  of  A|n^ment  and  OoTemmenr,  a  course  peculiar  to  ilMtlf,"— 
£•  Ti  ^  ''Ittiwith  Co&Mrurtion  [i  e.  ArranfKinenl )  a*  nltb  Syntax,  It  fbilows  no  f^enrral  rule  cnminaii 
■  Ml Ima^w ' •—  Piid.  Acronling  to  thew  potltlon.«,  which  I  do  not  admit  to  be  mtictly  true,  Oeneinl  or 
VrnniGiauB-  bM  mo  pitodma  of  Syiaax  at  all,  whalerer  else  U  may  ban  wbkfa  PaHlcute  GrtiniiiaK 
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grammaHoallj.  Bat  the  pleasure  of  such  contemplations  is  not  tbe  earliest  or  the 
most  important  fruit  of  the  study.  Tbe  first  thing  is,  to  know  and  understand  the 
grammatical  construction  of  our  own  language.  Many  may  profit  by  this  acquia> 
tion,  who  extend  not  their  uiquiries  to  the  awdogies  or  the  idioms  other  toaguee. 
It  is  true,  that  every  item  of  grammatical  doctnne  is  tbe  more  wortliy  to  be  known 
and  regarded,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  universality.  But  the  prindplea 
id  all  practical  grammar,  whether  universal  or  partionlar,  common  or  pectuiar,  moat 
first  be  learned  in  their  application  to  some  one  language,  before  tbey  can  be 
distin^ished  into  snob  olaases ;  and  it  is  manifest,  both  from  reason  and  fn>m 
ezpenence,  that  tbe  youth  of  any  nation  not  destitute  of  a  good  book  for  tbe 
purpose,  may  best  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  prinnplffl,  Btnu  tiie  grammatioal 
study  of  their  native  tongue. 

15.  Universal  or  Philosophical  Grammar  is  a  large  field  for  speculation  and 
inquiry,  and  embraces  many  things  which,  though  true  enough  in  themselves,  are 
unfit  to  be  incorporated  with  any  system  of  practical  grammar,  however  compre- 
hensive its  plan.  Many  authors  have  erred  here.  With  what  is  merely  theoretical, 
such  a  system  should  have  Httle  to  do.  Philoaophy,  dealing  in  generalities, 
resolves  speech  not  only  as  a  whole  into  its  con^ititneot  parte  and  sepuable  elements, 
as  anatomy  shows  the  use  and  adaptation  of  the  parts  and  jobte  of  tbe  human  body ; 
but  also  as  a  composite  into  its  matter  and  form,  as  one  may  contemplate  that  same 
body  in  its  entireness,  yet  as  consisting  of  materials,  some  solid  and  some  fluid,  and 
these  curiously  modelled  to  a  particular  figure.  Grammar,  properly  so  called, 
requires  only  the  fiarmer  of  these  analyses ;  and  in  ocmdnoting  the  same,  It  descends 
to  the  thousand  minute  particulars  vhioh  are  neoessary  to  m  known  in  practioe. 
Nor  are  such  things  to  be  desfnsed  as  trivial  and  low :  ignorance  of  what  is  common 
and  elementary,  is  hut  the  more  disgraceful  for  being  ignorance  of  mere  rudiments. 
'*  Wherefore,"  says  Quintilian,  "  they  are  Httle  to  m  respected,  who  represent 
this  art  as  mean  and  barren  ;  in  which,  unless  you  faithfully  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  future  orator,  whatever  superstructure  you  raise  will  tumble  into  ruins.  It  is 
an  art,  necessary  to  the  young,  pleasant  to  tho  old,  the  sweet  companion  of  the 
retired,  and  one  which  in  reference  to  every  kind  of  study  has  in  itself  more  of 
utility  than  of  show.  Let  no  one  therefore  despise  as  inconsiderable  the  elements  of 
grammar.  Not  becansc  it  is  a  great  thing,  to  distinguish  consonants  from  vowels, 
and  afterwards  divide  them  into  semivowels  and  mutes ;  but  because,  to  those  who 
enter  the  interior  parts  of  this  temple  of  science,  there  will  appear  in  many  things  a 
great  subtilty,  which  is  fit  not  only  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  youth,  but  also  to  exer^ 
ciae  the  loftiest  erudition  and  science."- — ut  Instititione  Oraioria,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  it. 

16.  Again,  of  the  arts  which  spring  from  the  compo^tion  of  langna^. 
Here  the  art  of  logic,  uming  solely  at  conviction,  addresses  the  nnderetanding 
with  cool  deductions  of  nnvamished  truth  ;  rhetoric,  deugning  to  move,  in  aom^ 
particular  direction,  both  the  judgement  and  the  sympathies  (n  men,  applies  itself 
to  the  aflfeotions  in  order  to  persuade ;  and  poetry,  various  in  its  ebaneter  and 
tendency,  solicits  tbe  imagination,  with  a  view  to  delight,  and  in  general  also  to 
instruct.  But  grammar,  though  intimately  connected  with  all  these,  and  essential 
to  them  in  practice,  is  still  too  distinct  from  each  to  be  identified  with  any  of  them. 
In  regard  to  dignity  and  interest,  these  higher  studies  seem  to  have  greatly  tbe 
advantage  over  particular  grammar ;  but  who  is  willing  to  be  an  ungrammatioal 
poet,  orator,  or  logician  ?  For  him  I  do  not  write.  But  I  would  persuade  mj 
readers,  that  an  acquaintance  with  that  grammar  which  respects  the  geoiua  of  their 
vernacular  tongue,  is  of  primary  importance  to  all  who  would  cultivate  a  literal^ 
taste,  and  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  other  languages.  And  it 
may  here  be  observed,  for  the  encouragement  of  tbe  student,  that  as  grammar  is 
essentially  the  same  tiling  in  all  languages,  be  who  has  well  mastered  that  of  bis 
own,  has  overoiHne  more  than  half  tbe  difficulty  vi.  learning  an  other ;  and  fas 
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■hose  knowledge  of  words  is  the  meet  extensiTe,  has  tbe  fewest  olstacles  to  enoonn- 
ter  in  prooeeding  fuitiier. 

17.  It  was  the  "  original  design  "  of  grammar,  says  Dr.  Adam,  to  &cl1itate 
"  tbe  acqiuatioii  of  langnsges ;  "  and,  of  all  practical  treatises  on  the  subject,  this 
V  still  tiie  main  parpose.  In  tbose  books  which  are  to  prepare  tbe  learner  to 
tcanslate  from  one  tongue  into  an  other,  seldom  ia  any  thing  else  attempted.  la 
tboae  also  whiob  promsa  to  explain  the  right  use  of  vernacular  speech,  must  the 
Mme  purpoea  be  ever  paramount,  and  the  "  original  design  "  be  kept  in  view. 
But  the  g;r«niiMrian  may  teach  many  tbin^  incidentally.  One  cannot  learn  a 
lamgiuge,  wHhoat  learning  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  opinions,  facts,  and 
principles,  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  are  necessarily  embodied  in  it.  For  all 
iaogaage  proceeds  from,  and  is  addressed  to,  the  understanding ;  and  he  that  per- 
emvee  not  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  makes  no  acquisition  even  of  the  Ian- 
gnsLge  iteelf.  To  tbe  science  of  grammar,  tbe  nature  of  the  ideai  conveyed  by 
esanal  examples,  is  not  very  essential :  to  tbe  learner,  it  is  highly  important.  Tbe 
beet  thoughts  in  the  best  diction  should  furnish  tbe  models  for  youthful  stndy  and 
imitation  ;  because  suoh  langnage  is  not  only  tbe  most  worthy  to  be  remembered, 
bat  tbe  most  eapy  to  be  understood.  A  distinction  is  also  to  be  made  betwwn  use 
and  abuse.  In  nonsense,  absardity,  or  fidsebood,  there  can  never  be  any  gram- 
matical anthcmty ;  because,  howerer  luiguage  may  bo  abased,  tbe  usage  which 
f^ves  law  to  speedi.  ia  still  ti»t  vnge  whicb  is  finraded  upon  tiie  eommtm  tmu 
of  mankind. 

18.  Orammar  appeala  to  reason,  as  well  as  to  anthority ;  but  to  what  extent  it 
sboald  do  80,  baa  been  matter  of  dispute.  "  The  knowledge  of  nsefal  arts," 
nys'Sanetias,  "  is  not  an  inventioo  of  humaa  ingenuity,  bat  an  emanation  from 
tlie  Deity,  descending  from  above  for  tbe  use  of  man,  as  Minerva  sprung  from 
tbe  brain  of  Jufnter.  Wherefore,  unless  thon  give  thyself  wholly  to  laborious  re- 
search  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  diligently  examine  tbe  ca%m»  and  remont 
of  the  art  tbon  teacbest,  believe  me,  thou  uhalt  but  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  and 
bear  with  other  men's  ears.  But  the  minds  of  many  are  preoccupied  with  a  cer- 
tain perrerse  opinion,  or  rather  ignorant  conceit,  that  in  grammar,  or  the  art 
(rf  speaking,  tiiere  are  no  causes,  and  that  reason  is  scarcely  to  be  appealed  to  for 
any  thing ; — than  whicb  idle  notion,  I  know  of  nothing  more  foolish  ;  —  nothing 
oaa  be  thought  of  which  is  more  ofiennve.  Shall  man,  endowed  with  reason,  do, 
ny,  or  contrive  any  thing,  without  dmgn,  and  without  understanding  ?    Hear  the 

giilosopbers ;  who  positively  declare  that  nothing  comes  to  pass  without  a  causo. 
ear  Flato  himself ;  who  affirms  that  names  and  words  subsist  by  nature,  and 
eonteiida  that  langnage  is  derived  from  nature,  and  notfrom  art." 

19.  *'  I  know,  says  be,  that  tiie  Aristotelians  think  otherwise ;  bat  no  one 
will  doabt  that  names,  an  tbe  signs,  and  as  it  were  tbe  instraments,  of  things. 
Bat  the  instniment  (tf  any  art  is  so  adapted  to  tlmt  art,  that  for  any  other  parpose 
It  moat  seem  unfit;  thus  with  an  anger  we  bore,  and  with  a  saw  we  cat  wood; 
but  we  split  stones  with  wedges,  and  wedges  are  driven  with  heavy  mauls.  We 
cannot  toerefore  but  believe  that  those  who  first  gave  names  to  things,  did  it  with 
design  ;  and  tiiis,  I  imagine,  Aristotle  himself  understood  when  be  said,  adpla- 
eitmn  nomina  tignijicare.  For  those  who  contend  that  names  were  made  by 
diance,  are  no  less  andacions  than  if  they  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that 
tke  whole  order  of  tbe  universe  vras  framed  together  fortuitously." 

20.  "  Tea  will  see,"  oontinnes  he,  "  that  io  the  first  langnage,  whatever  it  was, 
die  names  of  thinra  were  taken  from  Nature  herself ;  but,  though  I  eannot  affirm 
ttis  to  have  been  uie  case  in  other  tongues,  yet  I  can  easily  persuade  ro^lf  that 
ID  every  tongue  a  reason  can  be  rendraiMl  for  the  application  of  every  name ;  and 
that  this  teaaon,  though  it  is  in  many  cases  obscure,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  'w^ 
wtfiptioa.    Many  ^ngi  which  w«e  not  known  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  were 
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brought  to  light  by  Plato  ;  after  the  death  of  Plato,  matij  ware  diacovered  by  Aria- 

totle  ;  and  Arietotle  wua  ignorant  of  many  which  are  now  everywhere  koown.  For 
truth  lies  hid,  but  oothing  is  more  precious  than  truth.  But  you  will  say,  '  How 
can  there  be  any  certain  ongin  to  names,  when  one  and  the  same  thing  is  called  by 
ditfercnt  names,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world  ?'  I  answer,  of  toe  same  thing 
there  may  be  difTerent  causes,  of  which  some  people  may  regard  one,  and  others, 
an  other.  •  •  •  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  that  of  all  things,  even  <tf 
words,  a  reason  is  to  be  rendered  :  and  if  we  know  not  what  that  reason  is,  when 
we  are  atiked  ;  we  uught  rather  to  confess  that  we  do  not  know,  than  to  affirm  that 
none  can  be  given.  I  know  that  Scaliger  thinks  otherwise ;  bat  Hob  is  the  true 
account  of  the  matter." 

21.  "  These  several  obserrations,"  he  reuurks  fiirther*  "  I  have  nnwilUnglj 
brought  togeUier  against  those  stubborn  critics  who,  while  they  explode  reason 
from  grammar,  insist  so  much  on  the  testimonies  of  the  learned.  But  have  thej 
never  road  Quintilian,  who  says,  (Lib.  i,  Cap.  6,)  that,  '  Language  is  established 
by  reason,  antiquity,  authority,  and  custom  ? '  Ue  therefore  does  not  exclude 
reason,  hut  makes  it  the  principal  thing.  Nay,  m  a  manner,  Laurentius,  and 
other  grammatists,  even  of  their  fooleries,  are  forward  to  offer  reasons,  such  as 
they  are.  Moreover,  use  does  not  take  place  without  reason  ;  otherwise,  it.  ought 
to  be  called  abuse,  and  not  use.  But  from  vm  authority  derives  all  its  force  ; 
for  wheu  It  recedes  from  use,  authority  becomes  nothing :  whence  Cicero  reproves 
Ctelius  and  Marcus  Antonius  for  speaking  according  to  their  own  fuucy,  and  not 
according  to  use.  But,  *  Nothing  can  be  lasting,'  says  Curtius,  (Lib.  iv,)  *  which 
is  not  based  upon  reason.'  It  remains,  therefore,  that  of  all  things  the  reason  be 
first  assigned ;  and  then,  if  it  can  be  done,  we  may  bring  forward  testimoilies ; 
that  the  thing,  haviag  every  advantage,  may  be  made  the  more  cleai." — SanetU 
Minora,  Lib.  i,  Cap.  2. 

22.  Julius  Gsesar  Scaliger,  from  whose  ofnnion  Sanctius  dissents  above,  seems 
to  limit  the  science  of  grammar  to  bounds  considerably  too  narrow,  though  he  found 
within  them  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  and  learning.  He  says, 
"  Grammatics  est  soientia  loquen<li  ex  usu ;  neque  enim  constituit  reguhts  scteu- 
tibus  usus  modum,  sed  ex  eorum  statis  frequentibusque  usurpationibus  oolli^ 
communera  rationem  loquendi,  quam  discentibus  traderet." — De  Causis  Ju. 
LaiimB,  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  76.  "Grammar  is  the  science  of  speaking  according  to 
use ;  for  it  does  not  establish  rules  for  those  who  know  the  manner  of  use,  but 
from  the  settled  and  frequent  usages  of  these,  gathers  the  common  fashion  of 
speaking,  which  it  should  deliver  to  learners."  This  limited  view  seems  not  only 
to  exclude  from  the  science  the  use  of  the  pen,  but  to  exempt  the  learned  from 
any  obligation  to  respect  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  initiation  of  the  young.  But 
I  have  said,  and  with  abundant  authority,  that  the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  v/S 
writing  ia  the  main  purpose  of  the  study ;  and,  surely,  the  [ooficieDts  and 
adepts  in  tbe  art  can  denre  for  thenuuilves  no  such  exemption.  Men  of  genius, 
indeed,  sometimes  aflect  to  despise  the  pettiness  of  all  grammatical  instruotiona ; 
but  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  affectation,  since  the  usage  of  the  learned  is 
confessedly  ttie  basis  of  all  such  instructions,  and  several  of  the  loftiest  of  tbmr 
own  rank  appear  on  the  list  of  grammarians. 

23.  Quintilian,  whose  authority  is  appealed  to  above,  belonged  to  that  ago  in 
which  the  exegesis  of  histories,  poems,  and  other  writings,  was  considered  an  es- 
sential part  of  grammar.  He  therefore,  as  well  as  Diomedes,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  divided  the  grammarian's  duties  into  two  parts ;  the  one  including  what  is 
now  called  grammar,  and  the  other  the  explanation  of  authors,  and  the  stigmatiz- 
ing of  the  unworthy.  Of  the  opinion  referred  to  by  Sanetius,  it  seems  proper  to 
make  here  an  ampler  citation.  It  shall  be  attempted  in  Knglish,  though  the  pars;* 
graph  is  not  an  easy  one  to  translate.    I  understand  the  aiUhor  to  say,  "  Speak- 
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«rs,  too,  faftTO  tbeir  rales  to  obserre ;  and  writers,  tfaetrs.  haagaagB  k  establtsbed 
b;  reason,  antiqaitj,  authority,  and  custom.  Of  reason  the  chief  ground  is 
analogy,  bat  Bometimes  etymology.  Ancient  things  have  a  certain  majesty,  and, 
IB  I  might  say,  religion,  to  commend  them.  Authority  is  wont  to  be  sought  from 
orators  and  historians  i  the  necessity  of  metre  mostly  excuses  the  poets.  When 
the  jodgeoient  of  the  ohief  masters  of  eloquence  passes  for  reason,  even  error 
seems  right  to  those  who  follow  great  leadens.  But^  of  the  art  of  speaking,  costom 
is  the  surest  inistFess ;  for  speech  is  evidently  to  be  used  as  money,  which  has  npoD 
it  a  public  stamp.  Yet  all  these  things  require  a  penetraUng  judgement,  especially 
srulogy ;  the  force  of  which  is,  that  one  may  refer  what  is  doubtful,  to  some- 
thing (dmilar  that  is  clearly  establlfhed,  and  thus  prove  uncertun  things  by  those 
which  are  sure." — Quint.  Inst.  Orat.,  Lib.  i,  Cap.  6. 

24.  The  scienoe  of  grammar,  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  be  its  just  limits, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  better  cultivated  in  proportion  as  its  scope  was  nar> 
rowed.  Nor  has  its  application  to  our  tongue,  in  particular,  ever  been  made  iu 
such  a  manner,  as  to  do  great  honour  to  the  learning  or  the  talents  of  him  that  at- 
tempted  it.  What  is  new  to  a  nation,  may  be  old  to  the  world.  The  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth  by  instructaon  in  the  classics,  as  well  aa 
Uw  im|Movemont  of  their  taste  by  the  exhibition  of  what  is  elegant  in  literature, 
is  eontiouatly  engaging  the  attention  of  new  masters,  some  of  whom  may  seem  to 
effect  great  improvements ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  ooneem  itself  is  of  no 
recent  origin.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  were  great  masters  both  of  grammar  and 
of  philosophy,  taught  these  things  ably  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  ocotury  be/ore 
Christ.  A'^arro,  the  grsmmarian,  nsoally  styled  the  most  learned  of  ^e  Komana, 
was  emUemporary  with  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Quintilian  lived  in  the^r«< 
century  of  our  era,  and  before  he  wrote  bis  most  celebrated  book,  taught  a  school 
twenty  years  in  Home,  and  received  from  the  state  a  salary  which  made  him  rich. 
This  "  consummate  guide  of  wayward  youth,"  as  the  poet  Martial  called  him, 
being  neither  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others,  nor  disposed  to  think  it  a 
light  task  to  prescribe  the  right  use  of  his  own  language,  was  at  first  slow  to  uu- 
deruke  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  now  reposes ;  and,  after  it  was  begun, 
dili^nt  to  execute  it  worthily,  that  it  mi^t  torn  both  to  his  own  hoDoor,  and  to 
the  real  advanoement  of  learning. 

'25.  He  says,  at  the  commMicement  of  his  book  :  **  After  I  had  obtained  a  quiet 
lelease  from  those  labours  which  for  twenty  years  had  devolved  upon  me  as  an  In- 
rtructor  of  youth,  certain  persons  fiuniliarly  demanded  of  me,  that  I  should  oou}- 
pose  aomettuDg  concerning  the  proper  manner  (tf  speaking ;  but  for  a  long  time  I 
withstood  their  eolicitations,  because  I  knew  there  were  already  illustrious  authors 
io  each  language,  by  whom  many  things  which  might  pertain  to  such  a  work,  had 
been  very  diligently  written,  and  left  to  posterity.  But  the  reason  which  I 
thought  would  obtain  for  me  an  easier  excuse,  did  but  excite  the  more  earnest  en- 
treaty ;  because,  amidst  the  various  opinions  of  earlier  writers,  some  of  whom 
«erc  not  even  con^tent  with  themselves,  the  choice  had  become  difficult;  so 
that  tny  friends  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  enjoin  upon  me,  if  not  the  labour  of 
producing  new  instructions,  at  least  that  of  judging  ooncerniog  the  old.  But 
although  I  was  persuaded  not  so  much  by  the  hope  of  supplying  what  was 
tequir«^,  as  by  the  shame  of  refusing,  yet,  as  the  matter  opened  itself  before 
me.  I  undertook  of  my  own  accord  a  much  greater  task  tnan  had  been  im- 
P«*d ;  that  while  I  should  thus  oblige  my  very  good  friends  bv  a  fuller  com- 
pliaocc,  I  might  not  enter  a  common  path  and  tread  only  in  the  footsteps  <tf 
others.  For  most  other  writers  who  have  treated  of  (he  art  of  roeaking,  have 
poceeded  in  such  a  manner  as  if  upon  adepts  io  every  other  kind  of  doctrine  they 
would  lay  the  last  touch  in  eloquence ;  either  despiaog  as  litUe  things  the 
bodies  whicii  we  fint  learn,  or  thidting  them  not  to  &U  to  tbur  share  in  the  divir 
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doQ  wfaicb  Bhoald  be  made  of  the  profesmons ;  or,  what  indeed  is  next  to  this, 
ho|HDg  DO  pnuse  or  thanks  for  their  ingenuitj  aboat  things  which,  although  neces- 
sary, Tie  far  from  ostentation  :  the  to(«  of  buildings  make  a  show,  their  foundations 
are  unseen.'* — Quintiliani  de  Lut.  Orat.,  Procemium. 

26.  Bat  the  reader  may  ask,  "  What  have  all  these  things  to  do  with  English 
Grammar?  "  I  answer,  they  help  to  show  us  whence  and  what  tt  is.  Some 
qnaintanee  irith  the  hiBt<»T  of  grammar  as  a  sinenoe,  as  well  as  some  knowledge 
of  the  structore  of  other  languages  than  our  own,  is  necessary  to  him  who  pro- 
fesses to  write  for  the  advanoemfflDt  of  this  branch  of  leuTiing— and  for  him  also 
who  wonld  be  a  eomp^nt  jndge  of  what  is  thus  professed.  Grammar  must  not 
forget  her  origin.  Criticism  most  not  resi^  the  protection  of  letters.  The  na* 
tionel  literature  of  a  country  is  in  the  keeping,  not  of  the  people  at  large,  but  of 
anthors  and  teachers.  But  a  grammarian  presumes  to  be  a  judge  of  authorship, 
and  a  teacher  of  teachers ;  and  is  it  to  the  honour  of  England  or  America,  that 
in  both  countries  so  many  are  countenanced  in  this  assumption  of  place,  who  can 
read  no  knguage  but  their  mother  tongue  ?  English  Grammar  is  not  properly  an 
indigenoua  production,  either  of  this  conntry  or  of  Britain ;  because  it  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  general  scienoe  of  philology — a  new  variety,  or  species,  Bpraog  up 
from  the  old  stock  long  ago  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

27.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  neither  any  ancient  system  of  grammatical  instnictioit 
nor  any  grammar  of  an  other  laogoage,  however  oonMved,  can  be  enttrelj  applica- 
ble to  the  present  state  oi  onr  tongue ;  for  langaages  most  needs  differ  greatly 
one  from  an  other,  and  even  that  which  is  called  the  same,  may  come  in  time  to 
A]Sbt  greatly  &om  what  it  once  was.  But  the  general  analogies  of  speech,  which 
are  the  central  principles  of  grammar,  are  but  imperfectly  seen  by  the  man  of  one 
language.  On  the  omer  hand,  it  is  possible  to  know  much  of  these  general  prin- 
eiplcs,  and  ^et  be  very  deficient  in  wnat  is  pccaliar  to  our  own  tongne.  Real  im- 
provement in  the  grammar  of  our  language,  must  result  from  a  view  that  is  neither 
partial  nor  superficial.  "  'Hme,  sorry  artist,"  as  was  said  of  old,  "  makes  all  be 
handles  worse."  And  Lord  Bacon,  seeming  to  have  this  adage  in  view,  suggests : 
**  If  Time  of  course  alter  all  things  to  the  worse,  and  Wisdom  and  Counsel  shall 
not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  '* — Bacon^s  E$say$,  p.  64. 

28.  Hence  the  need  that  an  able  and  discreet  grammarian  should  now  and  then 
appear,  who  with  skillful  hand  can  efifect  those  oorrections  which  a  change  of  6uihion 
or  the  ignorance  of  anthors  may  have  made  necessary ;  but  if  he  is  properly  qual- 
ified for  hia  task,  he  will  do  all  this  without  a  departure  from  any  of  the  great  prio* 
ciples  of  Universal  Grammar.  He  will  sorely  be  very  &r  from  tfainkmg,  with  a 
eertain  modem  author,  whom  I  shall  notice  in  an  other  chapter,  that,  "  He  ia  bound 
to  take  words  and  explain  them  as  he  finds  tbem  in  his  day,  vnthout  any  regard  to 
Aeir  ancient  con^rvdion  and  ^tpHeation." — Kirkham*»  Gram.  p.  28.  The 
whole  history  of  every  word,  so  far  as  he  can  asoertain  it,  will  be  the  view  under 
which  he  will  judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  language  whiefa  he  teaches. 
Etymology  is  neither  the  whole  of  this  view,  nor  yet  to  be  excluded  from  it.  I 
concur  not  therefore  with  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  to  make  out  a  strong  case,  extrav- 
agantly says,  "  It  is  never  from  an  attention  to  etymology,  which  would  fre- 
quently mislead  ns,  but  from  custom,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  this  matter,  that 
Hie  meanings  of  words  in  present  use  must  be  learnt." — Pkilosophy  of  Rhetoric,  p, 
188.  Jamieson  too,  with  an  impliintness  little  to  be  commended,  takes  this  passnge 
from  Campbell ;  and,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of  "  learnt "  to  *'  learned,*' 
publishes  it  as  a  corollary  of  his  own. — Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  p.  42.  It  ia 
roily  to  state  for  truth  what  is  so  obviously  wrong.  Etymology  and  custom  are 
eeldom  at  odds ;  and  where  they  are  so,  the  latter  can  hanUy  be  deemed  infallible. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  GBAMMATIGAL  ATJTHOBSHIP. 


"BwpOBtteo,  dn pile! tor  ftUqnnmUd  gnminktleiun,  Ufai  *t  pnrfMone.  Orammatld  ven arte  panchalml 
■ODt:  M  hi  DM^oft  laode  digDi  «ant,  ntpktait :  boa  BOS  vttupanDt  1111011)1  Till;  quU  Ipse  Plinloa  ejusuiodl 
f — ~— '— -  fnit,  aC  de  Mte  gmnuutlo*  UbaUoa  edldlt.  R  0«1tliu  Ttrte  gnuniuatlcn  hilt  dillgraUralmiu 
dodor;  lie  et ipse  Dataa.  Alii  rout  mmuMtlcf  profeadone,  «MI  pleramquemnt  IneptlMlail:  quia  scribimiu 
Mocd  doctiqtw,  «t  lodlgninlmiu  qwiiM  huu  alM  utem  t1d<Uom  :  hoa  m>it%lu  mnltb  pratwia  docM 


1.  It  is  of  primary  importaaoe  id  all  dieoassions  and  expoutions  of  doctrines, 
of  tDj  sort,  to  ascertain  well  the  prtncipieg  upon  which  our  reasonings  are  to  be 
foaoded,  and  to  see  that  they  be  such  as  are  immovably  established  in  tiie  nature 
of  things ;  for  error  in  first  prinoiples  is  fundamental,  and  he  who  builds  upon 
sa  nnoertun  fbnndation.  incurs  at  least  a  hazard  of  seeing  his  edifice  OTcrthrown. 
The  lover  of  truth  will  be,  at  all  times,  diligent  to  seek  it,  firm  to  adhere  to  it, 
vilUDg  to  sabmit  to  It,  and  re^y  to  promote  it ;  but  even  the  truth  may  be  urged 
naaeaaonably,  and  important  &ct8  are  easily  liidile  to  be  misjtnned.  It  is  proper, 
Amfore.  fin-  every  grammarian  ^vel^  to  oonsider,  wheUier  and  hov  far  tibe  prio- 
dples  of  1^  philoeopby,  his  politios,  his  morals,  or  his  religioa,  ought  to  influence, 
or  Mtoally  do  influence,  his  theory  of  lan^^oage,  and  bis  practical  instrnctions  re- 

rang  the  right  use  of  words.  In  practice,  grammar  b  so  interwoven  with  all 
that  is  known,  believed,  learned,  or  spoken  of  among  men,  that  to  determine 
its  own  peculiar  principles  with  due  distinctness,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficiilt  points  of  m  grammarian's  duty. 

2  FnHn  misapprehension,  narrowness  of  conception,  or  improper  bias,  in  rel^ 
tion  to  this  point,  many  authors  have  started  wrong  ;  denouncea  others  with  in< 
temperate  zwi ;  departed  themselves  from  sound  doctrine ;  and  produced  books 
which  are  disgraced  not'merely  by  occasional  oversights,  but  by  central  and  radical 
errors.  Hence,  too,  have  sprang  up,  in  the  name  of  grammar,  many  unprofitablo 
diacusoone,  and  whimsical  systems  of  teaching,  calculated  rather  to  embarrass 
than  to  inform  the  student.  Mere  collisions  of  opinion,  conducted  without  any 
acknowledged  standard  to  guide  the  judgement,  never  tend  to  real  improvement. 
Grammar  is  unquestionably  a  branch  m  that  universal  philosophy  by  which  the 
thoroughly  educated  mind  is  enlightened  to  see  all  tilings  aright ;  for  philosophy, 
in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  found  in  everything.  Yet,  properly  speaking,  the 
tree  grammarian  is  not  a  philosopher,  nor  oan  uiy  man  strengthen  his  title  to  the 
former  character  by  claiming  the  latter ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  most  disheartening 

Diortion  of  what  in  our  language  has  been  published  under  the  name  of  Phi- 
phio  Grammar,  is  equally  remote  from  philosophy,  firom  grammar,  and  from 
eomnon  sense. 

3  True  grammar  is  firanded  on  the  authority  of  reputable  custom  ;  and  that 
ffiutom,  on  tiie  use  which  men  make  of  their  reason.  The  proofs  of  what  is  right 
ire  accumulative,  and  on  many  points  there  oan  be  no  dispute,  because  our  proofh 
from  the  best  osa^,  are  both  obrious  and  innumerable.  On  t^e  other  hand,  the 
evidence  of  what  is  vrong  is  rather  demonstrative  ;  for  when  we  would  expose  a 
partieolar  error,  we  exhniit  it  in  contrast  with  the  established  principle  which  it 
riolates.  He  who  fbrmed  the  erroneous  sentence,  has  in  this  case  no  alternative, 
httt  either  to  acknowledge  the  soledsm,  or  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  rule. 
There  are  dispntablo  minoiples  in  grammar,  as  there  are  moot  pmnts  in  lav ;  but 
tins  cinoautanoe  Bflncts  no  setwd  usage  in  at^ ;  and  maj  person  <^  sense 
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and  taste  will  cboose  to  express  himself  in  the  way  least  liable  to  censure.  All 
are  free  indeed  from  positive  constraint  on  th«r  phraseology ;  for  we  do  not  speak 
or  write  by  statubes.  But  the  ground  of  instruction  assumed  in  grammar,  is 
umilar  to  that  upon  which  are  established  the  maxims  of  common  law,  in  jaris> 
prudence.  The  idUmate  principle,  tbco,  to  which  we  appeal,  as  the  only  true 
standard  of  grammatical  propriety,  is  that  species  of  custom  which  critics 
nominate  good  osb;  that  is,  present,  reputable,  general  use. 

4.  Yet  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  grammar  will  suffice  to  show 
us,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  acknowledge  this  pnnoiple,  and  to  commend  it  ia 
words,  than  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  abide  by  it  in  practice.  Good  use  is  that 
which  is  neither  ancient  nor  recent,  neither  local  nor  foreign,  neither  vulgar  nor 
pedantic  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  few  havo  in  some  way  or  other  departed 
from  it,  even  while  they  were  pretending  to  record  its  dictates  But  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed,  that  in  every  living  language,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  inherent  diffi- 
culty, to  reach  th^  standard  of  propriety,  where  usage  is  various ;  and  to  aaeertaiiL 
with  clearness  the  decisions  of  custom,  when  we  descend  to  minute  detuls.  Here 
is  a  field  in  which  whatsoever  ia  acbiflved  by  the  pioneers  of  lit«ratnre,  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  thorough  scholars ;  for  the  progress  of  improvement  in  any 
art  or  science,  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  can  Nearly  compare  its  ruder  wita 
its  m'ore  refined  stages ;  and  it  often  happens  that  what  ig  effected  with  much 
labour,  may  be  presented  in  a  very  small  compass. 

5.  But  the  knowledge  of  grammar  msiy  retrograde ;  for  whatever  loses  the 
vital  priuciple  of  renovation  and  growth,  tends  to  decay.  And  if  mere  copyists, 
compilers,  abridgers,  and  modifiers,  be  encouraged  as  they  now  are,  it  surely  will 
not  advance.  Style  is  liable  to  be  antiquated  by  time,  corrupted  by  innovation, 
debased  by  ignorance,  perveited  by  conceit,  imp^ed  by  negligence,  and  vitiated 
by  caprice.  And  nothing  but  the  living  spirit  of  true  authorship,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  just  criticism,  can  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  these  causes. 
English  grammar  is  stilt  in  its  infancy  ;  and  even  bears,  to  the  imagination  of  some, 
the  appearance  of  a  deformed  and  ugly  dwarf  among  tbe  liberal  arts.  Treatises 
are  multiplied  almost  innumerably,  but  still  the  old  errors  survive.  Names  are 
rapidly  added  to  our  list  of  authors,  while  little  or  noUiing  is  done  fot  the  science. 
Nay,  while  new  blunders  have  been  oommitted  in  every  new  book,  old  ones  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  as  by  prescriptive  right ;  and  positions  that  were  never  true, 
and  sentences  that  were  never  good  English,  lutve  been  published  and  republished 
under  diflferent  names,  till  in  our  language  grammar  has  become  the  most  un- 
grammatical  of  all  studies !  "  Imitators  generally  copy  their  ori^nals  in  an  inverse 
ratio  of  their  merits ;  that  is,  by  adding  as  much  to  their  &ults,  as  they  lose  oi 
their  merits." — Knight,  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  117. 

"  Who  to  the  life  an  exact  fnece  would  make, 
Must  not  from  others'  work  a  copy  take." — Qwl^, 

6.  All  science  is  liud  in  the  ^atore  of  things ;  and  he  only  who  seeks  It  there* 
can  rightly  guide  others  in  tbe  paths  of  knowledge.  He  alone  can  know  whether 
his  prudecessors  went  right  or  wrong,  who  ia  capable  of  a  judgement  iDdegtcndenk 
of  theirs.  But  with  what  shameful  servility  have  many  fiitse  or  faulty  definitions 
and  rules  been  copied  and  copied  from  one  grammar  to  another,  as  ^  authoritj 
had  canonized  their  errors,  or  none  had  eyes  to  see  them  I  Whatsoever  is 
dignified  and  &ir,  is  also  modest  and  reasonable ;  but  modesty  does  not  conaat 
in  having  no  opinion  of  one's  own,  nor  reason  in  following  with  blind  partiality 
the  footsteps  of  others.  Grammar  unsupported  by  authority,  is  indeed  mere  fiction. 
But  what  apology  is  this,  for  that  authcM^hip  which  has  produced  so  many  gram- 
mars without  originality  ?   Shall  be  who  cannot  write  for  himself,  improve  upon  him 
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■fao  eaal  Shall  be  who  cannot  paint,  retouch  the  canvass  of  Gtudo?  Shall  mod- 
«t  ingenoity  be  allowed  only  to  imitators  and  to  thieves  ?  How  many  a  prefatory 
ngement  iwues  TOtoally  in  this  I  It  is  not  deference  to  merit,  but  impuaent  pre- 
tsBoe,  practising  on  the  credulity  of  ignorance  I  Commonness  alone  exempts  it  from 
Mnitin^,  and  tbe  sncoen  it  has,  is  bat  the  wages  of  its  own  worthlessneas !  To 
md  aod  be  informed,  is  to  make  a  proper  ose  of  books  for  the  advancement  ot 
learning ;  bat  to  assume  to  be  an  author  by  editing  mere  commonplaces  and  stolen 
erideisms,  is  equally  beneath  the  «nbitioa  of  a  scholar  and  the  -honesty  of  a 
■u. 

Tis  true,  the  ancients  we  may  rob  with  ease ; 
But  who  with  that  mean  shifl  himself  can  please  ?  " 

Sheffield,  Duke  of  Miekinffham. 

7.  Gramnur  bang  a  praotioal  art,  with  the  principles  of  which  every  intelligent 
Mfaon  is  more  or  less  acquainted,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  book  written  pro- 
BMdly  OD  the  subject,  shoald  exhibit  some  evidence  of  its  author's  skill.  But  it 
mold  Mem  that  a  multitude  of  bad  or  indifferent  writers  have  judged  themselves 
maKfied  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well ;  so  that  correctness  of 
hnpags  and  neatneas  of  style  are  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  grammars  as  in  othei 
hoAa.  Na^,  I  have  before  suggested  that  in  no  other  scicnoe  are  the  principles 
•f  good  writing  so  freqnenthr  and  so  shamefully  violated.  The  code  of  false 
erammar  embraced  in  the  following  work,  will  go  far  to  sustain  this  opinion. 
Here  have  been,  however,  several  excellent  scholara,  who  have  thought  it  an  object 
aotnuworthy  of  their  talenta,  to  prescribe  and  elucidate  the  principles  of  llnglish 
GraoiiDar.  But  these,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  have  executed  tbelr  inude- 
qnate  designs,  not  as  men  engaged  in  their  proper  calling,  but  as  mere  literary 
ahnoaerB.  descending  for  a  day  from  their  loftier  purposes,  to  perform  a  service, 
needful  indeed,  and  therefore  approved,  but  very  far  from"  supplying  all  the  aid 
tliat  is  requisite  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Even  the  most  meritori- 
ous hive  left  ample  room  for  improvement,  though  some  have  evinced  an  ability 
vfaicb  does  honour  to  themselves,  while  it  gives  cause  to  regret  their  lack  of  an 
iadnoement  to  greater  laboor.  Tbe  mere  grammarian  can  neither  aspire  to  praise, 
Mr  atipulato  for  a  reward ;  and  to  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  write,  the  suth 
jert  eonld  oft>r  no  adequate  motive  for  diligence. 

8.  Unlearned  men,  who  neither  make,  nor  can  make,  any  pretennoi»  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  as  a  stady,  if  they  show  theuuelves  modest  in  what  they  profess,  are 
hy  no  meaosto  be  despised  or  undervalued  for  the  wantof  such  knowledge.  They  are 
iBbject  to  no  erititnsm,  till  they  turn  authors  and  write  for  the  public.    And  even 
tiwD  they  are  to  be  treated  gently,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  communicate,  which  is 
vorthy  to  be  accepted  in  a  homely  dr^.    G-rammatical  inaccuracies  are  to  be 
kiodly  excused,  in  all  those  from  whom  nothing  better  can  be  expected  ;  for  people 
tn  often  nnder  a  neceaeity  of  appearing  as  speakers  or  writers,  before  they  can 
hare  learned  to  write  or  speak  grammatically.    The  body  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  nument;  and  the  substance  of  an  interesting  message,  may  make  the  manner 
«f  it  a  little  thing.    Men  of  high  purposes  naturally  spurn  all  that  is  comparatively 
low ;  or  all  that  may  seem  nice,  overwronght,  ostentatious,  or  tinical.    Hence  St. 
Pant,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  suggests  that  the  design  of  his  preaching 
vght  have  been  defeated,  bad  he  affected  the  orator,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
>ere  "ezcdlent^  of  speech,"  or  "  wi.sdota  o(  words."    But  this  view  of  things 
peMuta  no  more  graand  for  neglecting  grammar,  and  making  coarse  and  vulgar 
nanple  our  model  of  speech,  tlmn  far  neglecting  dress,  and  making  baize  and 
i^B  die  fiiduoaable  costume.    Tbe  same  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to  "  hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words,*'  which  he  himself  had  taught  him.    Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied ttut  there  is  an  oblivion  resting  upon  all  men,  to  use  speech  fairly  aod  un- 
^***wnflKn^y.   But  1st  it  be  XMMnwered,  that  all  Ihon  vpoa  whose  opiniona  or 
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practices  I  am  diapoeed  to  ammsdvert,  are  either  (Hnfiasaed  gnuBtnarians  and  pbilos-  ' 
opbera,  or  authors  vfao,  by  eztraordinarT  pretenaiona,  have  lud  themaelvea  under 
special  obligations  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  laoguage.  **  The  tci»e  in  heart  ' 
mail  be  called  pradent;  and  the  sweetness  of  (Ae /»p«  increaseth  learning."— 
Prov.  xvi,  21.  "  The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the  well* 
wring  of  wisdinn  [^islasa  flowing  brook." — ^.  xviii,  4.  "A  fool's  mouth  Ishia 
destrucUon,  and  his  Ivps  are  the  snare  of  his  soul."— zriu,  7.  ' 

9.  The  old  maxim  recorded  by  Bacon,  "  Loqvtndim  tU  vu^nu,  taiHendum  vt 
tapientes  " — "  We  should  speak  as  the  vulgar,  but  think  as  the  wise/'  is  not  to  be 
taken  witboat  some  limitation.    For  whoever  literally  speaks  as  the  vulgar,  shall 
ofiend  vastly  too  much  with  his  tongae,  to  have  either  uie  understanding  of  the  ' 
wise  or  the  parity  of  the  good.    In  all  untrained  and  valgar  miods,  the  ambition  -< 
of  speaking  well  is  but  a  dormant  or  very  weak  principle,    flenoe  the  great  mass 

of  uneducated  people  are  lamentably  careless  of  what  they  utter,  boUi  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  manner ;  and  no  few  seem  naturally  prone  to  the  constant  imita- 
tion of  low  example,  and  some,  to  the  practice  of  every  abuse  of  which  language  ' 
is  susceptible.    Hence,  as  every  scholar  knows,  the  least  scrupulous  of  our  lexi-  i 
oographers  noUce  many  terms  but  to  censure  them  as  "  hvu"  and  omit  many  more 
as  being  beneath  their  notice.    Vulgarity  of  language,  then,  ever  has  been,  and  i 
ever  must  be,  repudiated  by  grammarians.    Yet  wo  have  bad  pretenders  to  gninH 
mar,  who  could  court  the  &voQr  of  the  vulgar,  thon^  at  the  expoue  of  sU  die 
daughters  of  Mnemosyne. 

10.  Hence  the  eaormous  insult  to  learning  and  the  learned,  omveyed  in  the 
fbllowing  scornful  quotations :  "  Grammarians,  go  to  your  &n2or«and  vioemahertt 
and  learn  from  thera  the  rationed  art  of  constructing  your  grammars  !  " — Neeft 
Method  of  Mducation,  p.  62.  "  From  a  labyrinth  without  a  clew,  in  which  the 
most  enlightened  scholars  of  Europe  have  mazed  themselves  and  misguided  others, 
the  author  ventures  to  turn  aside.  ' — CardeWs  Gram.  12  mo,  p.  15.  Again  : 
**  The  naiioTis  of  unlettered  men  so  adapted  their  language  to  phiIoso{^c  truth, 
that  all  physical  and  intellectual  research  can  find  no  essential  rule  to  reject  or 
change.  — Ibid,  p.  91.  I  have  shown  that  "  the  nations  of  unlettered  men  '*  are 
among  that  portion  of  the  earth's  population,  upon  whose  langu^  the  genius  of 
grammar  has  never  yet  condescended  to  look  down  I  That  people  who  make  no 
preten^ons  to  learning,  can  furnish  better  models  or  instructions  than  "  the  moot 
enlightened  aobolars,  is  an  ojunion  which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  argument. 

11.  I  regret  to  say,  that  even  Br.  Webster,  with  all  his  oblations  and  pt»> 
tenaons  to  literature,  has  well-nigh  taken  ground  with'Neef  and  Car^,  as  above 
cited  ;  and  has  not  forborne  to  urow  contem^,  ev«i  on  grammar  as  such,  and  m. 
men  of  letters  indiscriminately,  by  supposing  t^e  true  principles  (tf  every  lan- 
guage to  be  best  observed  and  kept  by  the  illiterate.  What  marvel  then,  that  all 
ma  multifarious  grammars  of  the  Kngush  language  are  despsed  ?  Having  sug- 
gested that  the  learned  must  follow  the  practice  of  the  populace,  because  they  cannot 
control  it,  he  adds :  "  Men  of  letters  may  revolt  at  this  suggestion,  but  if  ther 
will  attend  to  the  history  of  our  language,  they  will  find  the  bet  to  be  as  here  stated. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  tendency  of  this  practice  of  unlettered  men  is  to 
corrupt  the  language.  But  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  I  am  prepared  to 
prove,  were  it  coofiistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  att 
the  corruptions  of  our  language,  for  five  hundred  years  past,  have  been  introduced 
by  authors  —  men  who  have  made  alterations  in  particular  idioms  which  they  did 
not  understand.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  orthography  and  /mmun* 
eitUitm.  The  tendency  of  unlettered  men  is  to  tmiformity —  to  ancdogy  j  and  bo 
strong  is  this  disposition,  that  the  common  people  have  actoally  converted  Bome  ot 
our  irregular  veibs  into  regular  ones.  It  is  to  unlettered  people  that  we  owe 
disuse  of  hohen,  botmden,  sitten,  and  the  use  of  the  regolar  partieiplu  twdUd, 
h^ped,  worked,  in  ^ice     the  anoieiit  onee.   This  popuar  tendeni^  is  not  to  be 
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oolemned  and  diaregardcd,  bb  some  of  the  learned  a^t  to  d!o ;  [this  verb 
'do '  13  wrong,  because  '  to  be  contemiied '  is  passive ;]  for  it  is  governed  by  the 
natural,  primary  principles  of  all  languages,  to  which  we  owe  all  their  regularity 
ui  &11  their  melody  ;  viz.,  a  love  of  uniformity  in  words  of  a  like  character,  and 
I  preference  of  an  easy  natural  pronunciation,  and  a  desire  to  express  the  most 
ideas  with  the  smallest  number  of  words  and  syllables.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
Unguge,  that  these  natural  principles  generally  prevail  over  arbitrary  and  artt- 
ieiilrdea." — Wdttter's  PhilosopkiccU  Gram.  p.  119;  Improved  Gram.  p.  78. 
So  mudb  for  tmhOered  erudition  I 

12.  If  every  thing  that  has  been  tan^t  under  die  name  of  grammar,  is  to  be 
eouidend  as  belonging  to  the  sdenoe,  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  determine  in 
lint  estimation  the  study  of  it  ooght  to  be  held  ;  for  all  that  has  ever  been  urged 
adwr  for  or  against  it,  may,  upon  such  a  principle,  be  proved  by  reference  to 
diScrent  authorities  and  irreconcilable  opinions.  But  all  who  are  studious  to  know, 
md  content  to  follow,  the  fashion  established  by  the  concurrent  authority  of  th« 
itanud*  may  at  least  hare  some  standard  to  refer  to ;  and  if  a  grammarian's  rules 
be  baaed  upon  this  authority,  it  must  be  con^dered  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
nnleanied  to  despise  them  —  as  it  is  of  the  unbred,  to  contemn  the  rules  of  civility. 
But  who  shall  determine  whether  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  given  treatise  are, 
or  ire  not,  based  npon  such  authority?  Who  shall  decide  whether  the  contriba< 
tioDs  which  any  individual  may  make  to  our  grammatical  code,  are,  or  are  not, 
ooQsonant  with  the  best  usage  i  Fcv  this,  there  is  no  tribunal  but  the  mass  of 
readers,  a(  whom  few  perhaps  are  very  competent  judges.  And  here  an  author's 
npata&n  for  erudition  and  judgement,  may  be  available  to  him  :  it  is  the  public 
vwe  m  his  favour.  Yet  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  to 
liter  it  wiieDever  better  knowlei^  leads  him  to  think  difierently. 

13.  But  the  great  misfoTkune  is,  that  they  who  need  instruction,  are  not  qualU 
Bed  to  choose  their  instructor ;  and  many  who  must  make  this  choice  for  their 
cbildrea,  have  no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  either  the  qualifications  of  sueh 
u  o&r  themselves,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  the  di£ferent  methods  by  which 
they  prof^  to  teach.  Hence  this  great  branch  of  learning,  in  itself  too  cotnprft- 
braare  for  the  genius  or  the  life  of  any  one  man,  has  ever  been  open  to  as  various 
and  worthless  a  set  of  quacks  and  plagiaries  as  have  ever  figured  in  any  other. 
There  always  have  been  some  who  knew  this,  and  there  may  be  many  who  know 
it  now ;  but  the  credulity  and  ignoratice  which  expose  so  great  a  majority  of  man- 
tind  to  deception  and  error,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  obviated.  With  every  indi- 
ndoal  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of  intellectual  culture, 
tlie  whole  process  of  education  must  bejpn  anew ;  and,  by  all  that  sober  minds  can 
oedit,  the  vinon  of  hnnum  perfoctibility  is  fiur  enough  from  any  naticmal  oonsum- 
nation. 

14.  Whatever  any  may  think  of  ^tk  own  ability,  or  however  some  might  flout 
lofind  their  errors oenaured  or  tiieirpretenedons disavowed;  whatever  improvement 
m^actoally  have  been  made,  or  however  fondly  we  may  listen  to  boasts  and 
feudtatioiis  on  that  topic  ;  it  is  presumed,  that  the  general  ignorance  on  the  subject 
of  gnaunar,  as  above  stated,  is  too  obvious  to  be  dented.  What  then  is  the  remedy  ? 

to  whom  must  our  appeal  be  made  ?  Knowledge  cannot  be  imposed  by  power, 
m  ii  there  any  domination  in  the  republic  of  letters.    The  remedy  lies  solely  in 
tbit  Bal  which  can  provoke  to  a  generous  emulation  in  the  cause  of  literature  ;  and 
^   ^  *Ppnlt  which  has  recourse  to  the  learning  of  the  learned,  and  to  the  common 

'"'^■MJodgefau  left  ttthkophitanuiddatMinliudoa  In  tUi  nutter;  tint  he  <  mold  btkaftMr  tab 
nklBipMkaig,Bot  wtutm^bl  happen  to  be  the  fltoU;  caprice  of  HMmnlUlade,  bat  tbeconeent  «Dd  ^rae- 
■*"^«k«MdMi),'»— OnjrttM'i  Diet.  p.  21.  The  "good JndRe  "  bete  spoken  of,  ta  (labitman  j  whoee 
*m «  Oe  point  are  thm :  ^  Keoeaarhim  est  indicium,  eoaednMiidumqne  impritnls,  Id  ipemn  qohl  lit, 
^^trnmndtntnt  loeaavB.    Id  loqneado,  uon,  ri         Titloee  maltk  tnaBdol^  uo  lyiU  ■cnnonla,  aa- 
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sense  of  all,  ntnstbe  pressed  bome  to  conviction,  till  everj  him  doctrine  stand 
refuted,  and  every  weak  pretender  exposed  or  neglected.  Then  shall  Science 
honour  them  that  bonoar  her ;  and  all  her  triumphs  be  told,  all  her  instmctions  be 
delivered,  in  "  eonnd  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned." 

15.  A  generous  man  is  not  unwilling  to  be  corrected,  and  a  just  one  cannot 
but  desire  to  be  set  right  in  all  things.  Even  over  noisy  gaiosayers,  8  calm  and 
dignified  ezhibiUoo  of  true  doctrine,  has  often  more  influence  than  ever  openly 
appears.  I  have  even  seen  the  author  of  a  &nlty  grammar  heap  upon  bis  corrector 
more  scorn  and  personal  abuse  than  would  fill  a  urge  newspaper,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  book,  renounce  the  errors  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  bim,  stealing  the  very  language  of  his  amendments  from  the  man  whom  be 
had  BO  grossly  vilified  I  It  is  true  that  grammarians  have  ever  disputed,  and  often 
with  more  acrimony  than  discretion.  Those  who,  in  elementary  treatises,  have 
meddled  much  mth  philological  contraTersy^  have  well  illustrated  the  omplet  of 
Denham : 

"The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes. 
Produces  sapless  leaves  in  stead  of  fruits." 

16.  Thus,  then,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  we  find  among  writers  on  grammar 
two  numerous  classes  of  authors,  who  have  fallen  into  opposite  errors,  perhaps 
equally  reprehensible ;  the  visionaries,  and  the  copyists.  The  former  have  ventured 
nnon  too  much  originality,  the  latter  have  attempted  too  little-    "  The  science  ci 

Shilology,"  says  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  "  is  not  a  Mvolous  study,  St  to  be  con* 
ucted  by  ignorant  pedants  or  visionaty  enthusiasts.  It  requires  more  qualifications 
to  succeed  in  it,  than  are  usually  united  in  thtne  who  pursue  it : — a  sound  penetrating 
judgement ;  habits  of  calm  philosophical  induction  ;  an  erudition  various,  extensive, 
and  accurate ;  and  a  mind  likewise,  that  can  direct  the  knowledge  expressed  in 
words,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  signs  whicb  convey  it. — "  Murray's  History 
of  European  Languages,  Vol.  ii,  p.  333. 

17.  They  who  set  aside  the  authority  of  custom,  and  judge  every  thing  to  be 
nngrammatical  which  appears  to  them  to  be  un philosophical,  render  the  whole 
ground  forever  disputable,  and  weary  themselves  in  beating  the  air.  So  various 
have  been  the  notions  of  this  sort  of  critics,  that  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  mention  an 
opinion  not  found  in  some  of  their  books.  Amidst  this  rage  fbr  speculation  on  a 
subject  purely  practical,  various  attempts  have  been  made,  to  overthrow  that  system 
of  instruction,  which  long  use  has  rendered  venerable,  and  long  experience  proved 
to  be  useful.  But  it  is  manifestly  much  easier  to  raise  even  plausible  objections 
against  this  system,  than  to  invent  an  other  less  objectionable.  Such  attempts  have 
generally  met  the  reception  they  deserved.  Their  history  will  give  no  encoorage- 
ment  to  future  innovators. 

18.  Again :  While  some  have  thus  wasted  their  energies  in  excentric  flights, 
vainly  supposing  that  the  learning  of  ages  would  give  place  to  their  whimsical 
theories ;  others,  with  more  success,  not  better  deserved,  have  multiplied  grammars 
almost  innumerably,  by  abridgingor  modifying  the  books  they  had  used  in  childhood. 
So  that  they  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  character  of  the  various 
compends  thus  introduced  into  our  schools,  cannot  but  desire  to  see  them  all  dis- 
placed by  some  abler  and  better  work,  more  honourable  to  its  author  and  more 
useful  to  the  public,  more  intelligible  to  students  and  more  helpful  to  teachers. 
Books  professedly  published  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  are  very  frequently 
to  be  reckoned  among  its  greatest  impediments;  for  the  interests  of  learning  are 
no  less  injured  by  whimsical  doctrines,  than  the  rights  of  authorship  by  plaguriam. 
Too  many  of  our  grammars,  profitable  only  to  their  makers  and  venders,  are  like 
weights  attached  to  the  heels  of  Hermes.  It  is  discouraging  to  know  the  history 
of  this  science.  But  the  multiplicity  of  treatises  already  in  use,  is  a  reason,  not  for 
alence,  bnt  for  ofiering  more.   For»  aa  Loid  Baccm  obswes,  the  number  of  ill- 
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nittailMxikBfa  DOt  to  be  dimmuhed  l^eeanig  to  write,  bat  by  writbg  others 

iriiich,  like  Aaron^s  aerpmt,  shall  swallow  up  the  spnrioas.* 

19.  I  have  said  that  some  grammars  have  too  much  originalitT,  and  others  too 
litUe.  It  may  be  added,  that  not  a  few  are  chargeable  with  both  these  faults  at 
ODce.  They  are  original,  or  at  least  anonymous,  where  there  shonld  have  been 
men  otfier  anthorit;  than  that  of  the  compiler's  name;  and  they  are  copies,  or,  at 
best,  poor  imitations,  where  the  author  should  have  shown  himself  capable  of  writang 
in  a  good  style  of  his  own.  What  then  is  the  middle  ^nnd  for  thetmegrammarianl 
What  is  iha  kind,  and  what  the  degree,  of  originalitj,  which  are  to  be  commended 
in  vodb  of  this  sort  7  In  the  first  place,  a  grammarian  most  be  a  writer,  an  author, 
t  man  who  obeervca  and  thinks  for  himself ;  and  not  a  mere  compiler,  abridger, 
modifica*,  copyist,  or  plagiarist.  Grammar  is  noi  the  only  sabject  upon  wbioh  we 
iQow  no  man  to  innovate  in  doctrine ;  why,  ti»n,  should  it  be  the  only  one  npon 
nloA  a  man  may  make  it  a  merit,  to  work  np  solently  into  a  book  of  his  own,  the 
beat  mitoials  fimnd  amcmg  the  instructions  his  predeoesaoTS  and  rivals  ?  Some 
definitioas  and  mles,  whieh  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  oy  frequency  of  use  have  beoome 
t  sort  of  pnblic  property,  the  grammarian  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ose  at  his 
pleasure ;  jet  even  upon  these  a  man  of  any  genius  will  be  apt  to  set  some  impress 
pecoliar  to  himself.  Sat  the  doctrines  of  ma  work  ought,  m  general,  to  be  ex- 
preased  in  hia  own  language,  and  illustrated  by  &at  of  others.  With  respect  to 
qoot^on,  he  has  all  the  liberty  of  other  writers,  and  no  more  ;  for,  if  a  grammarian 
makes  "  use  of  his  predecessors'  labours,"  why  shouldany  one  think  with  Mumy, 
"  it  is  scarceW  neceasoir  to  apologize  for  "  this,  "  or  for  tmitting  to  intert  their 
notes?" — mirod.  to  L.  Mwrra^t  Crram.p.  7. 

20.  The  author  of  this  volume  would  here  take  tho  liberty  Iniefly  to  refer  to  Us 
on  procedure.  His  knowledge  of  what  is  teeknieai  in  grammar,  was  of  course 
ehieflj  derived  from  the  writings  of  other  grammarians ;  and  to  their  ooncnrrent 
o^unis  and  praotioe^  he  has  always  had  grrat  respect ;  yet,  in  troth,  not  a  lins 
baa  he  ever  M^ed  fromany  of  them  with  a&aim  tosavewBlaboorof  oonipoation. 
For,  not  to  compile  an  English  grammar  from  ouiers  already  extant,  bnt  to  compose 
one  more  Erectly  from  the  sources  of  the  art,  wra  the  task  which  he  at  first  proposed 
to  Idmself.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  present  volume  a  single  seotence,  not  regularly 
qooted,  the  authorship  of  which  he  supposes  may  now  be  ascribed  to  an  other  more 
properly  than  to  himself.  Where  either  authority  or  acknowledgement  was  requisite, 
names  have  been  inserted.  In  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  volume,  not  only  quotations 
frtm  others,  but  most  examples  made  for  the  oocaaon,  are  marked  with  gaillemets, 
to  distingoi^  them  from  the  main  text ;  while,  to  almost  every  tlung  which  is  really 
taken  from  any  other  known  writer,  a  name  or  reference  is  added.  For  those 
otationa,  however,  which  there  was  ocoaaon  to  repeat  in  diflhront  parts  of  the  work, 
amgle  reference  has  sometimes  been  Uionght  sufficient.  This  remark  refers  chiefly 
to  toa  corrections  in  the  Key,  the  references  being  given  in  the  Exercises. 

21.  Though  the  theme  is  not  one  on  which  a  man  may  hope  to  write  well  with 
httle  Flection,  it  is  true  that  the  parts  of  this  tzeatise  which  nave  cost  the  author 
the  nust  labor,  are  tbose  which  "conrist  chiefly  of  materials  seleoted  from  the 
niliagi  others."  These,  however,  are  not  the  didaolacal  portions  of  the  book, 
hot  the  proofe  and  examples ;  which,  according  to  the  cnstom  of  the  ancient 
S^Bsnarians,  ongfat  to  be  taken  from  other  authors.  But  so  much  have  the  makers 
of  oor  modern  grammars  been  allowed  to  presume  upon  the  respect  and  acqnieseenoe 
of  dieir  readers,  thai  Uie  ancient  exactness  on  this  pomt  would  often  appear  pedantic. 

phnsee  and  sentences,  either  original  with  the  writer,  or  common  to  everpr 
body,  viU  Aenfine  be  fbond  among  the  illustrations  of  the  following  work ;  for  it 

Tht epfadm of  plm^ )■  unongat Ute  osium of  wuit;  uid  tbegieftt  qouitity  of  booki mtkath ■  shmr 
na«rof  Rm«(<hri^Uiwi  Uck;  whieb  mrchai^,  DereTthelm,  Is  not  to  ba  mnoTedby  maUng  no  mot* 
BOWi,  b«  if  BnUag  man  com  book*,  wbioh,  u  tiw  MnMot  of  Hoasf,  mUU  darcor  Hu  Mrrpenta  of  Um 
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was  not  gnppoeed  Uurt'  any  reader  vonld  demand  for  ereiy  thing  of  thia  kind  the 
aothority  of  some  great  name.  Anonymoaa  examples  are  auffioient  to  elaeidate 
principles,  if  not  to  establish  them ;  and  ekundation  ia  often  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  an  example  is  needed. 

22.  It  is  obviona  enough,  that  no  writer  on  grammar  baa  any  right  to  proposa 
himself  as  aathority  for  what  he  teai^ieB;  for  evoy  language,  being  the  commoa 
pTDperty  of  all  who  use  it,  oi^t  to  be  carefoUy  guarded  ag^nst  rae  caprices  cf 
Wiridnals ;  and  espeeialW  ajpinst  that  presumption  which  might  attempt  to  impose 
erroneous  or  arbitrary  defimitiona  and  rules.  "  Since  the  matter  of  wbidi  we  are 
treating,"  says  the  philologist  of  Salamanca,  "  b  to  be  verified,  first  by  reaBon,  and 
then  by  testimooy  and  usage,  none  ought  to  wonder  if  we  sometimes  deviate  from 
tiie  track  of  great  men ;  for,  with  whatever  authority  any  grammarian  may  weigh 
with  me,  unless  he  ahall  have  confirmed  his  assertions  by  reason,  and  also 
examples,  he  shall  win  no  confidence  in  respect  to  grammar.  For.  as  Seneca  saya, 
Kpiatle  95,  *  Grammarians  are  the  gimrdiam,  not  the  authors,  of  language.' 
Sanetii  Minerva,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  2.  Yet,  as  what  is  intuitively  seen  to  be  true  or 
fidse,  is  already  sufficiently  proved  or  detected,  many  points  in  granmiar  need 
nothing  more  ^an  to  be  clearly  stated  and  illustrated ;  nay,  it  would  seem  aa 
iinurious  reflectimi  on  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  to  accumulate  proo&  of 
what  cannot  but  be  evident  to  all  who  speak  the  language. 

23.  Among  men  of  the  same  profession,  there  is  an  unavoidable  rivalry,  so  &r 
as  they  become  competitors  ibr  the  same  prize ;  hut  in  competition  there  is  nothing 
dbhononrahU,  while  exoollenoe  alone  obtains  dbtinction,  and  no  advantage  is  acm^ 
by  nn&ir  means.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  account  him  the  best  grammarian, 
who  has  the  most  completely  executed  the  worthiest  deragn.  But  no  worthy  deaga 
can  need  a  false  apology ;  and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  prevaricate.  That  is  but  a 
spurious  modesty,  which  prompts  a  man  to  disclaim  in  one  way  what  bo  assumes  ia 
an  other — or  to  uodenate  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  may  hoasst  of  having 
*'  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected."  Whoever  professes  to  have  improved 
Ae  science  of  English  grammar,  must  claim  to  know  more  of  the  matter  tlmn  the 
generally  of  English  grammarians;  and  he  who  begins  with  sajring,  that  "  little 
can  be  expected '  from  the  office  he  assumes,  mi^^'t  be  wrongfully  contradicted, 
when  he  is  held  to  have  done  much.  Nuther  the  ordinary  power  of  speech,  nor 
even  the  ability  to  write  respectably  on  oommon  topics,  makes  a  man  a  critic  among 
critics,  or  enables  him  to  judge  of  literary  ment  And  if,  by  vuine  of  these  j 
gnalifioations  alone,  a  man  wUl  beoome  a  grammarian  or  a  oonntnssenr,  he  can  hold  I 
uie  rank  only  by  oonrtesy— a  courtesy  which  is  content  to  degrade  the  character, 
Hut  his  inferior  pretemnons  may  be  accepted  and  honoured  under  the  name. 

24.  By  the  fbroe  of  a  late  popular  example,  still  too  widely  influential,  grammatKal 
anthor^ip  has  been  reduced,  m  the  view  of  many,  to  little  or  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  serving-up  of  materials  anonymously  borrowed ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
•veo  for  en  indifierent  performance  of  tins  low  office,  not  only  unnamed  reviewers, 
but  several  writers  of  note,  have  not  scrupled  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  of 
grammatical  excellence  !  And  thus  the  palm  of  superior  skill  in  grammar,  has 
been  borne  away  by  a  professed  compiler  ;  who  had  so  mean  an  opinion  of  what 
his  tbeme  rec^uired,  as  to  deny  it  even  the  common  courteues  of  compilation  I 
What  marvel  is  it,  that,  under  the  wing  of  such  authority,  many  writers  have  ance 
sprung  np,  to  improve  upon  tiiis  most  happy  design ;  while  all  who  were  competent 
to  the  task,  have  been  discouraged  from  attempting  any  thing  like  a  complete 
fframmsr  of  our  language  ?  What  motive  shall  excite  a  man  to  long-continued 
uligence,  where  such  notions  prevul  as  ^ve  mastership  no  h(^  of  pr^ienoe,  and 
where  the  praise  of  his  ingenuity  and  the  reward  of  his  labour  must  needs  be 
inconsiderable,  till  some  honoured  compiler  usurp  them  both,  and  bring  his  "  moat 
tu^l  matter  "  before  the  world  under  better  auspioes?  If  the  love  of  learning 
supply  such  a  motive,  who  that  has  generously  yielded  to  the  impulse,  will  not 
now,  like  Johnson,  foel  himself  rwnced  to  an  "humble  drudge"— or,  liln  | 
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Feriiomus,  apolo^ze  for  the  apparent  folly  of  devoting  bis  time  to  sticb  a  subject 
ag  grammar  ? 

25.  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,"  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  which  are  embraced  in  the  present  more  copious  work,  was  published  in 
me  year  1823  ;  since  which  time,  (within  the  space  of  twelve  years,)  about  forty 
new  compends,  mostly  professing  to  be  abstracts  of  Murray,  with  improvements, 
kave  been  added  to  our  list  of  English  p;rammars.  The  author  has  examined  as 
nny  as  thirty  of  them,  and  seen  advertisements  of  perhaps  a  dozen  more.  Being 
nrious  in  character,  they  will  of  course  be  variouKly  estimated  ;  but,  so  far  as  he 
can  judge,  they  are,  without  exception,  works  of  little  or  no  real  merit,  and  not 
Ekely  to  be  much  patronized  or  long  preserved  from  oblivion.  For  which  reaaon^ 
he  vonld  hm  beea  hicUned  edtirfely  to  disregard  the  petty  dcpredaUons  which  the 
VRten  of  nrenl  them  have  committed  npon  lus  earlier  text,  were  it  not  possible, 
Alt  by  9oeh  a  <Httering-away  of  his  work,  he  himself  might  one  day  seem  to  some 
to  bare  copied  that  from  othere  which  was  first  taken  from  him.  Trusting  to  make 
it  maaifest  to  men  of  learning,  that  in  the  production  of  tbo  books  which  bear  his 
mnw.  far  more  ban  been  done  for  the  grammar  of  oar  language  than  any  single 
hud  had  before  achieved  within  the  scope  of  practical  philology,  and  that  with 
perftct  fiiimera  toinuds  other  writers ;  he  cannot  but  feel  a  wish  that  the  integrity 
of  lus  text  should  be  preserved,  whatever  else  may  befall ;  and  that  the  multitude 
•f  fleribUers  who  jndge  it  so  needful  to  remodel  Murray's  defective  compilation, 
vonld  finrbear  to  pobush  under  his  name  or  their  own  what  they  find  on^  in  the 
Mowing  pages. 

S6.  mere  ri^ry  of  their  authOTship  is  no  subject  of  concern ;  bat  it  is 
Oongh  for  any  ingenuous  man  to  have  toiled  for  years  in  solitude  to  complete  a 
York  dl  public  utility,  withont  entering  a  war&re  for  life  to  defend  and  preserve  it 
Aeddental  c<nncideneeB  in  books  are  vnfrequent,  and  not  often  sncb  as  to  ezdta 
^  amadou  of  the  most  senntiTe.  Bat,  thongb  the  criteria  of  pla^^rism  are 
viAet  obsenre  nor  disputable,  it  is  not  easy,  in  Uiis  beaten  track  of^  literature,  for 
penons  of  little  reading  to  know  what  is,  or  is  not,  original.  Bates  must  be 
•ocnntely  observed ;  ana  a  multitude  of  minute  things  most  be  minutely  compared. 
And  who  vrill  undertake  such 'a  task  but  he  that  is  personally  interested  ?  Of  the 
Aoosands  who  are  forced  into  the  paths  of  leaminj;,  few  ever  care  to  know,  by 
what  pioneer,  or  with  what  labour,  their  way  was  cast  np  for  them.  And  even  of 
Am  who  are  honestly  engaged  in  teacbing,  not  many  are  adequate  judges  of  the 
oomparativfl  merits  of  the  great  number  of  books  on  this  subject.  The  common 
■c^ira  of  mankind  conform  more  easily  to  fashion  than  to  truth ;  and  even  of 
some  things  within  tfieir  reach,  the  majority  seem  content  to  take  their  opinions 
■pan  tm^t.  Hence,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  that  which  is  intrinacally  best,  will 
he  everywhere  preferred;  or  that  which  is  meritoriously  elalwrate,  adequately 
ippreciated.  But  common  sense  might  dictate,  that  learning  is  not  encouraged  or 
Impeded  by  those  who,  for  the  making  <^  books,  prefer  a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  pen. 

37.  The  fortune  of  a  grammar  is  not  always  an  accurate  test  of  its  merits, 
goddess  of  the  plenteous  horn  stands  bHndfold  yet  upon  the  floating  prow ; 
end,  nnder  her  eapridonx  fiivour,  any  pirate-craft,  ill  stowed  with  plunder,  may 
■nnetiniee  speed  as  well,  as  barges  richly  laden  from  the  golden  mines  of  science. 
FvKore  are  now  afloat,  and  more  are  stranded  on  dry  shelves,  than  can  be 
hen  reported.  Bat  what  this  work  contains,  is  candidly  designed  to  qualify  the 
reader  to  be  himself  a  judge  of  whatitsAou/i:^  contain;  and  I  will  hope,  so  ample  a 
Kport  is  this,  being  thought  sufiicient,  will  also  meet  his  approbation.  The  favour 
one  ^seeming  mind  that  comprehends  my  subject,  is  worth  intrinidcally  more 
than  that  of  luu  the  uatiiu :  I  mean,  of  course,  the  half  of  whom  my  gentle 
mdiriBiut(me. 

**!EWf  pndse  wd  they  admire  they  know  not  what, 
And  now  not  whom,  bat  as  one  leads  the  other."— -ifi&OA. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

OF  GBAUMATIOAL  SU0CBS3  AND  FAHS. 


"Nan  Is  ego  ram,  cnl  »ot  Jacnndam,  mat  ftdao  opai  lU,  da  •Ui  datnlm*,  •(  bM  tU  td  fiuaun  eoolnlM 

Helioribiu  >rUbiu  laadem  parara  didloi.    luqiu  noo  Ub«atar  dk)0,  quod  piwiai  ImtttrntOM  dlom 
jo.  Aooom  KutMti  Pre/,  ad  Omcttm  £«xto»,  p.  tU 


1.  The  real  lustoiy  of  grammar  is  little  knoira ;  and  many  erroneous  impw 
sons  are  eatertuned  concerning  it :  beoause  the  st(Nry  of  the  systems  most  geD«ill]r 
received  has  never  been  fulW  told ;  and  that  of  a  moltitade  now  gone  to  oUiTioQ 
was  never  worth  telUng.  In  the  dUtribution  of  CTammatioal  ntme,  wUeh  hu 
diiefly  been  made  by  tlw  huid  of  interest,  we  lutve  nad  a  strange  illnstntion  cf 
the  saying :  "  Unto  even'  one  hath  shall  be  given,  wd  he  shall  have  abmh 
danoe ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  tuen  away  even  that  wlueh  be 
hath."  Some  whom  fortune  has  made  popular,  have  been  greatly  overrated,  if 
learning  and  talent  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  since  it  is  manifest,  tint 
with  no  extraordinary  claims  to  either,  they  have  taken  the  very  foremost  rank 
among  gnunmamns,  and  thrown  the  learning  and  talents  of  others  into  the  shade, 
or  miCae  them  tributaiy  to  their  own  success  and  popularity. 

2.  It  is  an  ungratenil  task  to  correct  public  opimon  by  showing  the  injostioe  <rf 
praise.  Fame,  though  it  may  have  been  both  unexpected  and  undeserved,  is 
apt  to  be  claimed  and  valued  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  good  name ;  and  the 
dissenting  critic,  though  ever-so  candid,  is  liable  to  bo  thought  an  envious  detrac- 
tor. It  would  seem  in  general  most  prudent  to  leave  mankind  to  find  oat  fiv 
themselves  how  &r  any  commendation  bestowed  on  individuals  is  inoonrastent  wiUi 
truth.  But,  be  it  remembered,  that  celebrity  is  not  a  virtue  ;  nor,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  is  ezpeiieiuse  Uie  cheapest  of  teachers.  A  good  man  may  not  have  done  all 
things  ably  mid  well ;  and  it  is  cert^nly  no  small  mistake  to  estimate  his  obaraeter 
by  the  current  value  of  his  copy-rights.    Oritidsm  may  destroy  the  reputation  cf 

a  book,  and  not  be  inconustent  with  a  cordial  respect  for  the  private  wortJi  of  its 
author.  The  reader  will  not  be  likely  to  be  displeased  with  what  is  to  be  stated  in 
this  chapter,  if  he  can  believe,  that  no  man's  merit  as  a  writer,  may  well  be  en>  ' 
hanced  by  ascribing  to  bim  that  which  he  himself,  for  the  protection  of  his  own 
honour,  has  been  constrained  to  disclaim.  Be  cannot  suppose  that  too  much  is 
alleged,  if  he  will  admit  that  a  grammarian's  fame  should  be  thought  safe  enoo^ 
in  his  own  keeping.  Are  authors  apt  to  undervalue  their  own  performances  ?  Or 
because  proprietors  and  publishers  may  profit  by  the  credit  of  a  book,  shall  it  be 
thought  illiberal  to  nilicise  it  ?  Is  the  author  himself  to  be  disbelieved,  Uiat  Ae 
eztravaeant  praises  bestowed  upon  bim  may  be  justified?  **  SnperlatiTe  oommeD' 
dation,  says  Dillwyn,  "  is  near  akin  to  detraction."  (See  hiB  Sefiectioiu,  p. 
22.)  Let  him,  therefore,  who  will  charge  detraction  upon  me,  first  understand 
wherein  it  consigtB.  I  shall  criticise,  freely,  both  the  works  of  the  living,  and  d» 
doctrines  of  those  who,  to  us,  live  only  in  their  works ;  and  if  any  man  oialika  (til 
freedom,  let  him  rebuke  it,  showing  wherein  it  is  wrong  or  nnfur.  The  amiable 
author  just  quoted,  says  again  :  "  Pnuse  has  so  often  proved  an  impostor,  that  it 
woul  1  be  wen,  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  to  treat  it  as  a  vagrant." — lb.  p.  100. 
I  go  not  so  far  as  this ;  but  that  eulogy  which  one  knows  to  m  fidse,  he  cannot  but 
reckon  impertinent. 

3.  Few  writers  on  grammar  have  been  more  noted  than  William  Lilt  and 
LiNDUtr  MnEBAr.  Others  have  left  better  monuments  of  their  learning  and  tal- 
oitB,  bat  wme  perhaps  have  had  greater  mooess  and  &me.   ^Kie  l4vtin  granamr 
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lAuk  ms  far  a  long  time  most  popular  in  England,  has  commonly  been  ascribed 
to  the  one ;  and  what  the  Imperial  Review,  in  1805,  pronounced  "  the  best  Eng- 
M  grammar,  beyond  all  oompariBon,  that  has  yet  appeared,"  vas  compiled  by  the 
other.  And  donbtless  they  have  both  been  rightly  judged  to  excel  the  generality 
of  (hose  which  they  were  intended  to  supersede ;  and  both,  in  their  day,  may  have 
been  highly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  learning.  For  all  excellence  is  but  com- 
|i>ntiTe ;  and  to  grant  them  this  superiority,  is  neither  to  prefer  them  now,  nor  to 
jutify  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upoo  their  authorship.  As  the  science 
of  grammar  can  never  be  taught  withont  a  oook,  or  properly  taught  by  any  book 
which  is  not  itself  grammatical,  it  is  of  some  importance  both  to  teachers  and  to 
itndents,  to  make  dioice  of  the  best.  Knowledge  will  not  advance  where  gnun- 
jDin  hold  rank  by  preecription.  Yet  it  is  poeable  that  many,  in  learning  to  write 
lad  flpeak.  may  nave  derived  no  inocmodenble  benefit  from  a  book  that  is  neither 
•oninte  nor  ctnnplete. 

4.  ^th  respeet  to  time,  these  two  grammarians  were  three  oenturiea  apart ; 
dorit^  whtcA  period,  the  En^ish  language  received  its  most  clasncal  refinement, 
and  the  relative  estimatjon  of  the  two  studies,  Latin  and  English  grammar,  became 
in  a  great  measure  reversed.  Uly  was  an  Englishman,  oom  at  Odiham,*  in 
Hafflpabire,  in  1466.  When  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  while  abroad  studied  some  time  at  Rome,  and  also  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  he  was  thought  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  England. 
In  1510,  Dr.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  church,  m  London,  appointed  him  the 
first  high  master  of  St  Paul's  School,  then  recently  fbunded  by  tlus  gentleman's 
Biiimficence.  In  this  situation,  Lily  appears  to  have  taught  with  great  credit  to 
himself  till  1522,  when  he  died  of  the  plague,  at  the  age  of  56.  For  the  use 
tf  this  school,  he  vrrote  and  published  certain  parts  of  the  grammar  which  has  nnce 
hone  his  name.  Of  the  authorship  of  this  work  many  curious  particulars  are 
flMed  in  the  prefiwe  by  John  Ward,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  1798. 
Iflly  had  able  rivals,  aa  well  as  learned  coadjutors  and  friends.  By  the  aid  of  tbe 
latter,  he  took  precedence  of  the  former ;  and  his  publications,  though  not  volumi* 
BODS,  soon  gained  a  general  popularity.  So  that  when  an  arbitrary  king  saw  fit  to 
■leoce  competition  among  the  philologifits,  by  becoming  himself,  as  Sir  Thomas 
BliottBays,  "thecfaiefe  authonr  and  setter-forth  of  an  introduction  into  grammar, 
tor  Uie  cnildrene  of  his  lovynge  subjects,"  Lily's  Grammar  waa  preferred  for  the 
basis  of  the  standard.  Hence,  after  the  publishing  of  it  became  a  privile|;e  patented 
1^  the  crown,  tbe  book  appears  to  have  been  honoured  widi  a  royal  title,  and  to 
ure  been  familiarly  called  King  Henry's  Grammar. 

5.  Prefixed  to  this  book,  there  appears  a  very  ancient  efnstle  to  the  reader, 
^nch  while  it  diows  the  reasons  for  this  royal  interference  with  grammar,  sfaowa 
also,  what  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  guarded  and  maintained  as  it  was,  even 
njil  interference  was  here  ineffectual  to  its  purpose.  It  neither  produced  uniform- 
ity io  the  methods  of  teaching,  nor,  even  for  inetruction  in  a  dead  language,  en- 
tkely  fmoited  the  old  manual  frran  becoming  diverse  in  its  di^rent  editions. 
^  s^le  also  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  elsewhrae  said  about  the  dutiea 
«f  a  modem  grammarian.  "As  for  the  diverntie  of  grammars,  it  is  well  and 
1>nfitably  taken  awaie  by  the  King's  Majesties  wisdome ;  who,  foreseeing  the  in- 
convenience, and  favorably  providing  tbe  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar 
bjBondry  learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only  every 
where  to  be  taught,  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  for  the  hurt  in  changing  of  echoole- 
■"^sters."  That  is,  to  prevent  the  injury  which  schoolmasters  were  doing  by  a 
whunsicil  choice,  or  frequent  changing,  of  grammars.  But,  says  tbe  letter,  "The 
^ielie  of  teaching'is  divers  yet,  and  alwaies  will  be ;  for  that  every  echoolemaister 
^keth  ftat  he  k]iowet2i,  and  aeeth  not  the  use  of  that  he  knoweth  not ;  and  thero- 
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fan  jodgoth  that  the  most  safficieDt  waioi  which  he  soeih  to  be  th«  zeadiest  meaB% 
aod  perfectest  kinde,  to  bring  a  learner  to  have  a  tborongh  knowledca  therein.** 
The  only  remedy  for  such  an  evil  then  is,  to  teach  those  who  are  to  oe  tmdient 
■nd  to  desert  all  who,  for  any  whim  of  their  own,  desert  soaod  doctrine. 

6.  But,  to  return.  A  law  was  made  in  England  by  Henir  ihe  i^ghtb,  con»* 
manding  Lily's  Gnunmar  only,  (or  that  which  has  oommonly  been  quoted  as 
Lily's,)  to  be  everywhere  adopted  and  taught,  as  the  oommou  stuidard  of  graot* 
naaljcal  instruction.*  Being  long  kept  in  force  by  means  of  a  special  inqoiry, 
directed  to  be  made  by  the  bishops  at  their  stated  visitationa,  this  law,  (or  three 
hundred  years,  imposed  the  book  on  al\  the  established  schools  of  the  realm.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  about  one  half  of  what  has  thus  gone  under  the  name  of  Lily, 
("  because,"  says  one  of  the  patentees,  "  he  had  so  considerable  a  hand  ia  tbe 
oomposition,)  was  written  by  Dr.  Colet,  by  Erasnias,  or  by  others  who  improved 
the  work  after  Lily's  death.  And  of  the  other  half,  it  has  been  incidentallj  as- 
serted in  history,  that  neither  the  scheme  nor  the  text  was  original.  The  Printer's 
Gramoiar,  London,  1787,  speaking  of  the  art  of  type-foundery,  says  :  "  The  Ital* 
ians  in  a  short  time  brought  it  to  &(U  perfection,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  yew 
1474,  they  oast  a  letter  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  types  of  we  fHresent  age  ;  m 
nuy  be  Been  in  a  Latin  Grammar,  written  by  Omtubonus  IjeonioeDos^  and  pinted 
at  Padua  oq  the  14th  of  January,  1474 ;  from  whom  our  grammarian,  Ltfyt  kaa 
taken  the  entire  scheme  of  his  Grammar^  and  transcribed  the  greatest  part 
thereof,  vfithout  paying  any  regard  to  the  memory  of  this  mUhor.  The  bister 
nan  then  proceeds  to  speak  about  types.  See  also  the  same  thing  in  the  History 
of  Printing,  8vo,  London,  1770.  This  is  the  grammar  which  bears  upon  its  title 
page :  "  Quam  solam.  Regia  Majestas  in  omnibus  scholis  docendam  praeipit.'* 

7.  Murray  was  an  intelligent  and  very  worthy  man,  to  whose  various  labonn 
in  the  compilation  of  books  our  Mshools  are  under  many  obligations.  But  in  ori^ 
inal  thought  and  critical  skill  be  fell  far  below  most  of  "  the  authors  to  whom, 
he  confet<ses,  "the  granunatioal  part  of  his  compilation  is  principalis  indebted  for 
its  materials;  namely,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth.  Priestley,  Beattie,  Sheridfla« 
Walker,  Goote,  Blair,  and  Campbell." — Introd.  to  Lindley  Murray's  Gram.  p.  7. 
It  is  certain  and  evident  that  ne  entered  upon  his  task  with  a  very  insufScient 
preparation.  His  bioKradiy.  which  was  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  by 
one  of  his  most  partial  fhends,  informs  ns,  that,  "  Grammar  did  not  particulariy 
engage  his  attention,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  firat  woik 
OD  that  subject; "  that,  "  His  Grammar,  as  It  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  wai 
oompleted  in  rather  less  than  a  year ; "  that,  "  It  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1794* 
and  published  in  tbe  spring  of  1795  —  though  he  bad  an  intervening  illness,  which, 
for  several  weeks,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  work ;  "  and  that,  "  The  Exerosas 
and  Key  were  also  composed  in  about  a  year." — Life  of  L.  Murray,  p.  138. 
From  tbe  very  first  sentence  of  his  book,  it  appears  that  be  entertained  but  a  low 
and  most  erroneous  idea  of  tbe  duties  of  that  sort  of  character  in  which  he  was 
about  to  come  before  the  pubUo-f  Ho  improperly  imagined,  as  many  otiiers  have 
done,  that  "  little  can  be  expected  "  from  a  modern  grammarian,  or  (as  he  chose 
to  exmass  it)  "  from  a  new  compilation,  besides  a  careful  selection  of  the  matt 
oaeful  matter,  and  some  degree  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the 

*  TbrnweoUurLatin  gTwmnannow  In  nm  tn  Xii|^wid ;  bnt  fdukt  one  Ii  moat  popalar,  or  whether 
niard  ia  itUI  paid  to  this  uidutt  edlet  or  not,  I  euiBOt  nr.   Dr.  Adam,  In  hti  prabee,  dated  ITSS.  apeaktof 
of  LUy,  Mva  :  "  lib  Qtaminai  ma  appdnlad,  by  aa  aot  vkieh  it  ttiU  in  font,  to  i>e  taught  in  the  eatabliibed 
■ohoob    England.**  Iliav«  Mmeboir  gained  ttie  bnpranlon,  that  the  aetu  novtotulr  dlnf«anled^0. 
Brawn. 

t  I'or  thl<  there  \»  an  obrlooi  naaon,  or  ^lology,  In  what  his  hloprapher  rtatas,  as  tbe  htmble  origia  of 
fab  Orammw ; "  and  It  !■  *aeh  a  reason  aa  irill  go  to  oonfim  what  I  allcfo.  TmB  flunoui  eeaaptlatkm  wm 
pvodooed  nt  the  request  of  tvm  or  thret  yawng  twkirM,  who  liad  ehaiga  of  a  gmall  fimalt  ttkott  In  Ita 
i^hbowhood  of  tile  authoi*a  re«idene« ;  and  nothing  eould  have  been  more  nnezperted  to  thetr  Mead  and 
batraeter,  tlian  ttiat  he,  In  eonaeqaanee  of  tUa  lenlee,  Aoald  beeome  known  the  worid  ovor,  aa  Sfivrojr  it* 
Ortimtnaria*.  "  In  preparing  tbe  woric.  and  pOnaentiog  f>  It*  publication,  lie  had  no  ezpoetitiOQ  that  II 
mold  be  naed,  neept  by  tbe  aebool  Ibr  wblch  It  waa  daatened,  and  two  «r  (ana  othat  aekiMla  eondnocad  W 
poHoa  who  m  alao  Uaftlaiidi."-IVi     i.  JUanft  p.  280. 
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radentandhig,  and  the  gndnal  progress  of  learners." — Jktrod.  to  L.  Murra^t 
Grant.  8vo,  p.  5 ;  12ino,  p.  3.  As  if ,  to  be  master  of  bis  own  art — to  think  and 
write  irelt  himself,  were  no  part  of  a  grammBriaQ's  badness  I  And  agaiD,  as  if 
Ae  jewels  of  scbolarsbip,  tbna  carefullj  eelected,  could  need  a  barnish  or  a  foil 
6mn  other  hands  than  those  which  fashioned  them  ! 

8.  Horrsy's  general  idea  of  the  doctrines  of  grammar  was  jndicioas.  He 
irtieaipted  no  broad  innoTation  on  what  bad  been  preTioasly  taught ;  for  he  had 
Bttther  the  vanity  to  snppose  be  conld  give  cnrres<^  to  novelties,  nor  the  fdly  to 
nate  Us  time  in  lebonrs  utterly  nugatory.  By  turning  his  own  abilities  to  their 
beat  aoeotmt,  he  seems  to  have  done  much  to  pomote  and  facilitate  the  study  of 
«v  language.  Bnt  Ms  notion  grammatical  autborahip,  outs  off  fttm  it  all 
intense  to  literary  merit,  fbr  tin  sake  of  doing  good ;  and,  taken  in  any  oAher 
snse  than  as  a  fbraed  apoI<wy  fbr  hu  own  aaramptions,  his  language  on  this  point 
ishi^ly  iDjnrioiu  towards  ttie  very  aul^on  whom  he  copied.  Tojustify  himself, 
k  nngeneroiisly  plsees  them,  in  common  with  others,  uiner  a  degrading  necessity 
lUeh  no  able  grammarian  ever  felt,  and  wbicb  every  man  of  genius  or  learning 
snst  repudiate.  If  none  of  our  older  grammars  disprove  his  assertion,  it  ia  time 
to  have  a  new  one  that  will ;  for,  to  expect  the  perfection  of  grammar  from  him 
1^  ctiiDOt  treat  the  subject  in  a  style  at  once  original  and  pure,  is  absurd.  He 
tKji,  "The  greater  parted  an  English  grammarmu<£R«MMan?yAe  a  conmi^Dtfttm/" 
ad  adds,  with  reference  to  his  own,  "  originality  belongs  to  but  a  small  portion  of 
it.  This  I  have  acknowledged  ;  and  I  trust  thi$  admowUdgemera  will  protoct  me 
from  all  attacks,  grounded  on  any  supposed  unjust  and  irregular  assampttons." 
'Rna  quotation  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mnrray  to  bis  American  pnblishera, 
io  1811,  after  they  had  informed  him  of  certain  comphiints  respecting  the  HbertieB 
ulncfa  he  bad  taken  in  bis  work.    See  "  The  Frimd^**  vol.  iii,  p.  &I. 

9.  Hie  acknowledgement  on  wluch  he'  tbns  relies,  does  not  appear  to  have  beoi 
nade,  till  his  grammar  had  ^e  through  several  editions.  It  was,  however,  ak 
SBiM  period,  introdueed  into  hu  short  pr^ioe,  or  "  Intmdnctkni,"  in  the  following 
vrikaeaat  hat  mngalarly  sophislaeal  terms :  "  In  a  work  which  professes  itself  to 
be  a  eompUatifm,  and  which,  from  the  naiurg  and  design  of  it,  must  consist  chiefly 
of  materials  seleoted  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
lytokfgiix  for  the  use  which  the  Compiler  has  made  of  bis  predeoeesois*  labours, 
or  fbr  omitting  to  insert  their  names.  From  the  alterations  which  have  been 
frequently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  die  language,  to  suit  the  connexion,  and  to 
■dapt  thtHjj  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  introduoed ;  and,  in  many 
isBtaDees.^nmt  the  imeertatntg  to  whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the 
Bnertioa  ot  names  could  seldom  be  maelewith  proprietg.  But  if  this  could  have 
been  generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature  immld  derive  no  advantage  Jhm  «(, 
s^al  to  the  mconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repetition  of  names  and 
f^SKnces.  It  ia,  however,  proper  to  «dniowledge>  in  goienl  terms,  that  the 
satire  to  whom  the  gnunmatieal  part  of  this  oompilataon  is  prinm^lly  indebted 
tir  its  matensls,  are  Kuris,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestley,  Beattie,  Shendan,  Walker, 
and  Coote.*' — Jktrod.  Daodeeimo  Cfram.  p.  4  ;  CMoko,  p.  7. 

10.  The  fhUaey,  or  absordity,  of  this  language  sprung  firom  neeesrity.  Ad 
mposnUo  ease  was  to  be  made  out.  For  compilation,  though  ever  so  fair,  is  not 
gnrotnatieal  authorship.  But  some  of  the  commenders  of  Murray  have  not  only 
pi^Mwd  themselves  satisfied  with  this  general  acknowledgement,  bat  have  found  in 
It  aeandour  and  a  liberality,  a  modesty  and  a  diffidence,  which,  as  they  allege,  ought 
to  protect  him  from  all  animadversion.  Are  they  friends  to  learning  ?  Let  tbem 
«*linly  eoQsider  what  I  reluctantly  offer  for  its  defence  and  promotion.  In  one  of 
Ae  reeommendations  appended  to  Murray's  grammars,  it  is  said,  "  They  have 
wsAj  Baperseded  every  thing  else  of  the  kind,  by  coDcentratiog  the  remarks  of 
^  Kst  authors  on  the  subject."  But,  in  truth,  with  several  of  the  best  English 
pSBBttTB  pablidied  pievioaalj  to  hit  own,  Murray  appeua  to  have  been  to^y 
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nnaeqaidnted.  eluef,  if  sot  the  only  school  gnmman  whicih  wen  hugely 
oofRod  hy  him,  wen  Lowth'a  and  Priestley's,  tbov^h  othen  peih^H  may  ham 
shared  tue  &te  of  these  in  heing  "  sapersedfld"  by  his.  It  may  be  seen  by 
inspection,  that  in  copying  these  two  antbors,  the  compiler,  agreeably  to  what  he 
says  above,  omitted  all  names  and  references — even  such  aa  they  had  scrapuloosly 
inserted  :  and,  at  the  outset,  asenmed  to  be  himself  the  sole  authority  for  all  bu 
docteines  aod  illustrations ;  satisfying  his  own  mind  with  making,  some  years 
afterwards,  that  general  apology  which  we  are  now  critkosiDg.  For  if  he  so 
mutilated  and  altered  the  passages  which  he  adopted,  as  to  make  it  improper  to 
add  the  names  of  their  authors,  upon  what  other  authority  than  his  own  do  thiej 
rest  t  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  geueralty  oopied  without  altention ;  h» 
examples  are  still  anonymous,  while  lus  first  reason  for  leaving  them  so,  is  pUunly 
desteoyed :  because  hia  podtaon  is  &as  far  contradicted  by  the  &ct. 

11.  In  his  later  editions,  faomTer,  there  are  two  opinimis  which  the  ocnnpkr 
thought  [Roper  to  sai^pmt  by  regular  qootataons ;  and,  now  and  ibaa,  in  other 
instances,  ue  name  an  author  appears.  1%e  two  pontints  tints  dislingni^ed, 
wn  these :  A'n<,  That  the  noun  meant  is  necessarily  nngolar  as  well  an  plnral, 
80  that  one  cannot  with  propriety  use  the  angular  form,  mean,  to  nnufy  umt  by 
which  an  end  is  attained;  Second,  That  the  aubjunetiTemood,  to  which  he  hiiiis^ 
had  previously  given  ell  the  tenses  withont  iufieotion,  is  not  different  in  form  from 
tiie  indicative,  except  in  the  present  tense.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  I  have 
shown,  in  its  proper  place,  that  be  taught  erroneonsTy,  both  before  and  after  he 
changed  his  opinion ;  and  concerning  the  former,  the  most  that  can  be  proved  by 
quotations,  is,  that  bot^  mean  and  means  for  the  sinnilar  number,  long  have  been, 
and  iMill  are,  in  good  use,  or  sanctioned  by  many  elegant  writers ;  so  that  either 
form  may  yet  be  con^dered  ^amraatioal,  though  the  irregular  can  clum  to  be  so, 
only  when  it  is  used  in  tlus  particular  sense-  As  to  his  second  reason  for  the 
anppresrion  of  names,  to  wit,  "  the  uncertainty  to  tehom  the  passages  ori^nally 
belonged,"— 4o  make  the  most  of  it.  it  is  but  partial  and  relative  ;  and,  sonlj,  no 
other  grammar  ever  before  so  multiplied  the  difficulty  in  the  eyes  of  teachers,  and 
BO  wicfened  the  field  for  oommonphwe  antiiorship,  as  has  the  oominlation  in  queatirai. 
The  mpa  of  a  sentiment  or  passage  may  be  uncertain  to  one  man,  and  peifeetfy 
weU  known  to  an  other.  The  embarraament  winch  a  compiler  may  happen  to 
find  from  this  source,  is  worthy  of  little  sympathy.  Por  he  cannot  but  know  from  ! 
what  work  he  is  taking  any  particular  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  those  parts  of  j 
s  graTTonar,  which  are  new  to  the  eye  of  a  great  grammarian,  may  very  well  ha 
credited  to  lum  who  chums  to  have  written  the  book.    I  have  thus  disposed 

bis  second  reason  for  tlie  (musaon  of  names  and  nforenoes,  in  comjHltttims  of 
grammar. 

12.  There  remuns  one  more :  "  A  work  of  this  nature  would  derive  no 
advantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages  with  a 
repetition  of  names  and  references."  With  regard  to  a  nn^l  work,  in  which  the 
matter  is  to  be  very  closely  condensed,  this  argument  has  considerable  force.  But 
Murray  has  in  general  allowed  himself  very  ample  room,  especially  in  his  two 
ectavoes.  In  these,  and  for  die  most  part  also  in  his  duodecimoes,  all  ueedfol 
references  might  oarily  have  been  added  mthoatincreanng  the  eise  (rf  his  volames, 
or  injuring  their  appearance.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  names  would  only  have 
oconined  what  is  now  blank  space.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  books  do 
not  difier  mnch,  except  in  quantity  of  paper.  His  octavo  Grammar  is  but  little 
more  than  a  reprint,  m  a  larger  type,  of  the  duodecimo  Grammar,  together  with 
his  Exercises  and  Key.  The  demand  for  this  expensive  publication  has  been 
comparatively  small ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  others,  that  the  author  owee  his 
popularity  as  'a  grammarian.  As  to  the  advantage  which  Murray  or  his  woHc 
might  have  derived  from  an  adherence  on  his  part  to  the  usual  custom  of  wmpilers, 
that  vaj  be  nxioualy  eBttmated.   I%e  remaikB  of  the  best  ^amnuziai  i  or  tin 
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MfiBnto  <^  Ibe  bmt  mthom,  an  faarUy  to  be  thon^t  the  more  worthy  of 
■entuBB,  fiv  bung  ooooeiibated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merge  their  aathent«uty 
n  ttie  &me  of  the  eopyiBt  Let  me  not  be  nndnstood  to  suggest  that  this  good 
mta  Boo^t  popularity  at  the  expense  of  others ;  f6r  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
buae  Of  mterest  was  his  motiTe.  But  the  right  of  authors  to  the  credit  of  their 
wiitmga,  is  a  delicate  point ;  and,  surely,  his  example  would  have  been  worthier  of 
im^atioa,  bad  be  left  no  ground  for  the  foregcnng  objec^ons,  and  carefully  barred 
Ibe  way  to  any  such  inference. 

13.  But  let  the  first  sentonoe  of  tim  apology  be  now  considered.  It  is  here 
ngmted,  tiiat  because  this  work  is  a  compilation,  even  such  an  acknowledgement 
■  mesDthor  makes,  is  "  scarcely  necessary."  Tlus  is  too  much  to  say.  Yet  one 
aay  readily  admit,  that  a  compilation,  "  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  must 
eomist  chiefly  " — iay,v>holljf — "  of  materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  oUiers.*' 
Bat  whit  able  grammarian  would  ever  willingly  throw  himself  upon  the  hsma  of 
mk  a  dilemma  ?  1^  nature  and  dengn  of  a  Aowfc,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
■ittenfin-wbMi  the  anxtha-  idone  is  answerable;  but  the  naiare  and  design  of 
frammary  an  no  leas  rmngnant  to  the  rtnun  of  this  apology,  than  to  the  vaftt 
nmber  ^  mora  and  defects  wBoh  mre  oralooked  by  Murray  in  his  wwk  of 
eo^ilalion.  It  is  the  express  pnrpose  of  this  praoUcal  sdence,  to  enable  a  man 
to  write  well  himself.  He  that  cannot  do  Uiis,  exhibits  no  excess  of  modesty  when 
he  claims  to  hare  "  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this 
utare." — L.  Ahtrray's  Gram.  £itrod.  p.  9.  He  that  seeswith  other  men's  eyea, 
ii  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  and  incoomstencies :  unifermity  is  seldom  found  in 
pMehwork,  or  aoenracy  in  secondhand  literature.  Coireotness  of  language  is  in 
tbe  mind,  rather  than  in  the  hand  or  the  tongue ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  some 
on^DiHty  of  thongbt  is  neoessaiy.  A  delineation  from  new  sarveys  is  not  the 
leas  ori^nal  because  die  same  region  has  been  sketched  before  ;  and  how  can  he 
be  the  ablest  of  aarreyois,  who,  Uiroogh  lack  of  skill  or  industry,  does  little  more 
ttan  transcribe  the  field-iwtes  and  eopy  the  projections  of  his  predecessors  ? 

14.  Tins  aatfaor*8  oTerughts  are  nnmerous.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Wnme 
■we  acauvte  than  that  much  he  literally  copied  frmn  IiowUi.  To  die  Short 
iDbodnetion  alime,  he  was  indebted  ihr  more  than  a  hondred  and  twenty  panp 
gnpha ;  and  even  in  these  there  are  many  things  obviously  erroneous.  Many  of 
the  best  practical  notes  wen  taken  from  Priestley ;  yet  it  tvas  be,  at  whose  doctrines 
ven  punted  most  of  those  "  positions  and  discussions,"  which  alone  the  aothw 
tlumi  aa  original.  To  some  oi  these  reasonings,  however,  his  own  alterations  may 
hire  given  rise ;  for,  where  he  "  persuades  himself  he  is  not  destitute  of  originality,  " 
be  is  often  arguing  against  the  text  of  his  own  earlier  editions.  Webster's  weU> 
htan  complaints  of  Murray's  unfeimess,  had  a  far  better  oause  than  requital ; 
for  there  was  no  gener^ty  in  ascribing  them  to  peevishness,  though  die  passages 
in  qoestioD  were  not  worUi  copying.    On  perspicuity  and  accuracy,  about  siz^ 

were  extracted  from  Blair ;  and  it  reqiuns  no  great  critical  acumen  to 
vKover,  that  they  are  miserably  deficient  in  bodt.  On  the  law  of  language,  there 
«TB  fifteen  pages  from  CampbeU ;  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  well  written. 
Ae  rales  m  spelling  are  die  same  as  Walker's :  die  third  one,  however,  is  a  groM 
Unnder ;  and  um  foorth,  a  needless  rejpeddon. 

16.  Wm  this  a  plaee  for  minato  cntidsm,  blemishes  almost  innumerable  might 
be  pmoted  out.  It  might  eaaly  be  shown  that  almost  every  rule  laid  down  in  the 
ImiK  fcr  the  observanoe  of  the  learner,  was  repeatedly  violated  by  the  hand  of  the 
■Mter.   Nor  is  there  amone  all  those  who  have  since  abridged  or  modified  the 

ID  abler  grammarian  than  he  who  compiled  it-  Who  will  pretend  that  FHnt, 
^Ueo,  Gomly,  Jaudon,  Bnssell,  Bacon,  Lyon,  Miller,  Alger,  Maltby,  logersoU, 
^nk,  Greenleaf,  Merehant,  KirUiam,  Cooper,  R.  G.  Qreene,  Woodworth,  Smith, 
*  PnM,  has  ezhiUted  greater  Aill  ?  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  frequendv  a 
giiwtirsl  Unnder  oonnntted  hry  Moni^,  or  aoma  one  (rf  lus  pradeoeomn,  am 
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•Bcaped  tlie  notioe  of  all  tiiese,  as  well  m  of  mtuj  Mbm  wbo  have  found  it  eamr 
to  copy  hira  than  to  write  for  themeelTes.  No  man  profeauig  to  ban  copied  and 
improved  Murray,  can  rati<nuJ,ly  be  sapposed  to  i»?e  gready  ezoelled  bim ;  for  to 
pretend  to  have  produced  an  improved  copy  of  a  conflation,  ia  to  clum  a  sort 
flC  autborafaip,  even  inferior  to  nis,  and  uttoriy  unwortby  of  any  man  who  ia  able 
to  presoribe  and  elwndata  tbe  prinuplea  of  Engliafa  grammar. 

16.  But  Murray's  grammatioal  works,  being  extwed  in  tbe  reviews,  and  mads 
eoromoa  stock  in  trade,  —  being  published,  both  in  finghind  and  in  America,  by 
booksdlera  of  tbe  most  extenave  correspondenoe,  and  lusbly  commended  even 
those  who  were  most  id  teres  ted  in  the  sale  of  them, — hare  been  eminently  sue* 
oessful  with  tbe  public ;  and  in  the  opinitm  of  tbe  world,  suoceas  is  the  strongeal 
nroof  of  merit.  Nor  has  the  foroe  of  this  argument  been  overiooked  by  those  who 
have  written  in  aid  of  his  popolari^.  It  is  uie  strong  point  in  most  of  t^e  con* 
mendations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Mnrray  as  a  grammarian.  A  reoeat 
«tlo^  computes,  that,  "  tA  least  five  millioos  of  copies  of  his  various  school-books 
have  been  printed ;  "  particularly  commends  him  for  his  "  candour  and  liberali^ 
towards  rival  authors ;  '*  tweis  ^at,  "  he  went  on,  examining  and  correcting 
hb  Grammar,  through  all  its  fyttj  editions,  till  he  brought  it  to  a  denee  of  perfee* 
tion  which  will  render  it  as  permanent  as  tbe  Eng^  language  itaeu; "  censnrei 
(and  not  without  reason)  the  "  presumptiott  "  of  thoee  '*  snpnfimid  caitios  "  wlw 
oaTo  attempted  to  amend  the  work,  and  usurp  hm  honours ;  and,  re^vding  tbe 
oomfHler's  confesrion  of  his  indebtedness  to  othws,  bat  as  a  msA  of  "  his  exem- 
plary diffidence  of  his  own  merits,"  adds,  (in  very  bad  Engli^,)  "Pwbaps  there 
Bever  was  an  author  whose  sncce^  and  &me  were  more  unexpected  by  kimte^ 
than  lAndley  Murrcof." — The  Friend,  vol.  iii,  p.  33. 

17.  In  a  New- York  edition  of  Murray's  Grammar,  printed  in  1812,  there  was 
inserted  a  *'  Caution  to  tbe  Pnblio,"  Collins  &  Co.,  his  American  correspond- 
ents and  publishers,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  unparalleled  sueoess  and  merit  of 
the  work,  "  as  it  came  in  purity  from  Uie  pen  of  the  author ; "  with  an  earnest 
remonstrance  against  the  several  revised  edition*  which  had  appeared  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  and  against  the  unwarrantable  liberties  taken  by 
American  teachers,  in  altering  the  work,  under  pretence  of  improving  it.  In  this 
article  it  is  s^ted,  "that  the  whole  o(  these  mutilated  editions  fifwe  been  Mm 
and  examined  by  I^ndley  Murray  himself,  and  that  they  Inve  met  widi  hi$  decided 
di$€msrobtai(m.  Every  rational  mind,"  oontinne  these  gentlemen,  *'  will  agree 
with  bim,  that,  *  the  riffktt  of  living  authors,  and  the  interetts  of  teienee  and 
HUrature,  demand  the  abolition  of  Uiie  ungenerous  praetiee*  "  (See  this  also  ia 
Murray's  Key,  N.  Y.,  1811,  p.  iii.)  Here,  then,  we  have  the opini<m  andfeelingttf 
Murray  himself,  upon  this  tender  point  of  right.  Here  we  see  the  tebles  turned, 
and  other  men  judging  it  "  scarcely  necessary  to  ^Kili^iie.fiHr  the  bsb  whieh  CAsy 
have  made  of  their  predeoessors'  labours." 

18.  It  is  really  remarkable  to  find  an  author  and  his  admirers  so  much  at  vari> 
anoe,  as  are  Murray  tmd  bis  oommenders,  in  relation  to  his  grammatioal  author- 
ship ;  and  yet,  under  what  circumatuioes  could  men  have  stronger  desires  to  avwd 
apparent  contradiction  1  They,  on  the  one  ude,  <dum  for  him  the  higbest  degree 
of  merit  as  a  grammarian ;  and  continue  to  af^ud  his  woiks  as  if  nothing  mote 
could  be  desii^d  in  the  study  of  English  grammar — a  branch  of  learning  which 
some  of  them  are  willing  emphatically  to  call  "  his  science."  He,  on  the  oontraiy, 
to  avert  the  charge  of  pTagiarum,  disclaims  almost  every  thing  in  whu^  any  degree 
of  literary  merit  conristo ;  supposes  it  impossibtlQ  to  write  an  Ibglish  grammar  Ae 
^ater  part  of  whioh  ia  not  a  "  compilation  ; "  acknowledges  that  origiiwity  belongs 
to  but  a  small  part     his  own ;  trusts  lliat  such  a  general  acknowledgement  inJl 

tect  him  from  all  censure ;  suppresses  the  names  of  other  writers,  and  tc.nves 
examples  to  rest  solely  on  his  own  anthori^ ;  and,  "  contented  with  the  great 
nspe^aUlity  <£  his  prirato  cbanuter  and  station,  ia  satiiGed  with  bnng  unfA 
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If  an  author." — 7%e  IHmdt  toI.  iu«  p.  33.  Bj  the  high  pruuB  bestowed  vpon 
Ins  works,  hia  owd  voice  is  overborne :'  the  trumpet  of  &me  us  drowned  it.  Hia 
Ubenl  authorship  k  prcAtable  iu  trade,  and  iiite»Bt  has  power  to  swell  and  prolong 
(he  strain. 

19.  The  name  and  charaoter  of  Lindley  Murray  are  too  venerable  to  allow  na 
to  approach  even  the  errors  of  hia  grammars,  without  some  recognition  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  personal  virtues  and  benevolent  intentions.  For  Uie  private  vir- 
tnes  of  Murray,  I  entertiun  as  cordial  a  respect  as  any  other  man.  Nothing  js 
irgued  against  these,  even  if  it  be  proved  that  causes  independent  of  true  literal^ 
Bterit  have  given  him  his  great  and  unexpected  fame  as  a  grammarian.  It  is 
BOt  intended  by  introduction  of  these  notices,  to  impute  to  bim  any  thing  men 
(S  less  than  what  his  own  words  pWnly  imply  ;  except  those  inaccuracies  and  d»> 
fioencies  which  still  disgrace  his  work  as  a  literary  performance,  and  which  at 
«mrse  he  did  not  discover.  He  himself  knew  that  be  bad  not  brought  the  book  to 
neb  perfection  as  has  been  ascribed  to  it ;  for,  by  way  of  apology  for  his  frequent 
sUeraUons,  he  aaye,  "  Works  of  this  nature  admit  of  repeiUed  improvements;  and 
Me,  peih^ts,  never  complete."  Necesaty  has  urged  this  reasoniDg  upon  me. 
lam  as  far  from  any  invidions feeling,  or  any  sordid  motive,  as  ms  Lindfey  Mur- 
my-  But  it  ia  due  to  truth,  to  correct  erroneous  impresuons ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  some  an  impartial  examinaUon  of  the  following  pages,  it  seemed  neiy 
essary  first  to  convince  them,  that  it  i$  possible  to  compose  a  better  grammar  than 
Murray's,  without  being  particularly  indebted  to  bim.  If  this  treatise  is  not  snob, 
a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  thrown  away  upon  a  useless  project ;  and  if  it  is, 
the  achievement  is  no  fit  subject  for  either  pride  or  envy.  It  differs  from  his,  and 
from  all  the  pretended  amendments  of  his,  as  a  new  map,  drawn  from  actual  and 
DUQute  surveys,  differs  finm  an  old  one,  compiled  chiefly  from  others  still  older 
and  confessedly  still  more  imperfect.  The  re^on  and  the  scope  are  essentially  the 
moie ;  the  tracing  and  the  colouring  are  more  ori^nal ;  and  (if  the  reader  can 
psidon  the  suggestion)  perhaps  more  accurate  and  vivid. 

20.  He  who  makes  a  new  grammar,  does  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
learning,  unlew  his  performance  ex(^l  all  earlier  ones  designed  for  the  same  pur> 
pose ;  and  nothing  for  his  own  honour,  nnless  such  excellence  result  from  the  ex- 
flccase  of  lus  own  ingenuity  and  taste.    A  good  style  naturally  commends  itself  to 
every  reader— even  to  bim  who  cannot  tell  why  it  is  worthy  of  preference.  Henoe 
Aere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  tme  principles  of  practical  grammar,  deduced 
from  custom  and  sanctioned  by  time,  will  never  be  generally  superseded  by  any 
thing  which  individual  caprice  may  substitute.    In  the  republic  of  letters,  there 
iriU  always  be  some  who  can  distinguish  merit ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these 
■boald  ever  be  converted  to  any  whimsical  theory  of  language,  which  goes  to  make 
void  the  learning  of  past  ages.    There  will  always  be  some  who  can  discern  the 
difference  between  originality  of  style,  and  innovation  in  doctrine, — between 
a  due  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  an  actual  usurpation  of  their  text ; 
tod  it  is  incredible  that  these  should  ever  be  s&tisfied  with  any  mere  compilation 
cf  grammar,  or  with  any  such  authorship  as  either  confesses  or  netrays  the  writer's 
own  incorapet«nce.    For  it  is  not  true,  that,  "  an  English  grammar  must  necessBp 
lily  be,"  in  any  condderable  degree,  if  at  all,  "  a  compilalion ;  '*  nay,  on  sneh  a 
theme,  and  in  "  the  grammatical  part "  of  the  work,  all  oommlataon  beyond  a  fur 
me  of  anthoriUes  regnlarly  quoted,  or  of  materials  either  voluntarily  furnished  or 
^  to  all,  most  unavoidably  implies  —  not  conscious  "ability,"  generously  doing 
hoooM  to  rival  merit — nor  **  exemplary  diffidence,"  modestly  veiling  its  own  — 
hat  inadequate  skill  and  inferior  talents,  bribing  tho'publio  by  the  spoils  of  genius, 
uid  seeking  precedence  by  such  means  as  not  even  the  purest  de^re  of  doing 
good  can  justify. 

21.  Among  the  professed  copiers  of  Murray,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  the  for»> 
^riag  lemaikB  do  not  a^y,  as  formbly  as  to  him.        no  one    them  all  has 
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attempted  any  tluog  more  honourable  to  bimBelf,  or  more  bene&nal  to  the  pabfiap 
Hian  vbat  th«r  maater  had  before  achieved ;  nor  ia  there  any  one,  The,  witli  tbe 
flame  didnterestednws,  has  guarded  bia  derign  iVom  tbe  imputation  of  a  pecnniaiy 
motive.  It  is  comical  to  observe  what  tbey  say  in  their  prefiuies.  Between  praise 
to  sustain  their  choice  of  a  model,  and  blame  to  make  room  for  their  pretended 
amendmente,  they  are  often  placed  in  as  awkward  a  dilemma,  as  that  wbich  waa 
contrived  when  grammar  was  identiSed  with  compilation.  I  shonld  have  much  to 
say,  were  I  to  show  them  all  in  their  true  light.*  Few  of  them  have  bad  such 
Baccess  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice  here  ;  but  the  names  of  many  will  find  frequent 

elace  in  my  code  of  false  grammar.  The  one  who  seems  to  be  now  taking  the  lead 
1  fame  and  revenue,  filled  with  glad  wonder  at  his  own  popularity,  is  Sauokl 
EiBKHAH.  Upon  this  eentleman^a  performance,  I  shall  tnerefbre  bestow  a  few 
brief  observations.  If  f  do  not  overrate  this  author's  literary  importance,  »  &^ 
exhibition  of  tbe  character  of  his  grammar,  may  be  made  an  instraotive  lesson  to 
smne  of  our  modem  literati.   The  book  is  s  striking  sample  of  a  numeroufl  spedes. 

22.  Kirkham's  treatise  is  entitled,  "  English  Grummar  in  familiar  I^eeturea,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  Compendium**  that  is,  by  a  folded  sheet  Of  tlus  work,  of  wbibh 
I  bave  recenuy  seen  copies  purporting  to  be  of  tbe  "  rizW-seventh  edition.*' 
others  again  of  the  '*  hundred  and  &h  edition,"  eadi  published  at  Baltunore  in 
1835,  I  can  give  no  earlier  account,  than  what  may  be  derived  from  the  **  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved,"  which  was  published  at  Harrisbnrg  in 
1825.  Tbe  preface,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  for  his  jirst  edition,  is 
dated,  "  Fredericktown,  Md.,  August  22, 1823."  In  it,  there  is  no  recognition  of 
any  obligation  to  Mnrray,  or  to  any  other  grammarian  in  particular ;  but  with  tbe 
modest  assumption,  that  tbe  style  of  the  "  b^  philologists,"  needed  to  be  retouched, 
tbe  book  is  presented  to  the  world  under  the  following  pretensions : 

"  The  author  of  this  production  has  endeaToured  to  condense  ail  the  moat  important 
tvlifert-matter  of  the  wfiole  tcietux,  and  present  it  in  so  email  a  compass  that  the  leanicr 
can  become  ^niliarly  acquainted  Tnth  it  in  a  MJtort  time.  He  makes  but  small  preten- 
sions to  originality  in  theoretical  matter.  Most  of  the  principles  laid  down,  have  been 
selected  from  oar  beat  modem  ^iiohgiiU.  If  his  work  is  entitled  to  any  degree  of 
merit,  it  is  not  on  account  of  a  judicioua  sdection  of  principles  and  rules,  but  for  the 
easy  mode  adopted  of  commnnicatiag  theu  to  the  mind  of  the  learner." — KirkMam*» 
OrtoHmar,  1S20,  p.  10. 

23.  It  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  what  this  author  regarded  as  "aJlthe 
most  important  subject-matter  of  the  whole  science  "  of  grammar,  included  nothing 
more  than  the  most  common  elements  of  the  orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax,  oi 
the  English  tongue  —  beyond  which  bis  scholarship  appears  not  to  have  extended. 
Whatsoever  relates  to  derivation,  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  to  prosody,  (as 
punctuation,  utterance,  figures,  versification,  and  poetic  diction,)  found  no  place 
in  -his  "  comprehensive  system  of  grammar ;  "  nor  do  his  later  editions  treat  any 
of  these  things  amply  or  well.  In  short,  be  ^eats  nothing  well ;  for  he  is  a  bad 
writer.  Commencing  bis  career  anthorship  under  circumstances  the  most  fop- 
biddiog,  yet  reeeiviag  encouragement  from  commendations  bestowed  in  pity,  be 
proceeded,  like  a  man  of  business,  to  profit  mainly  by  the  chance ;  and,  witbont 
ever  acquiring  either  the  feelings  or  the  habits  of  a  scholar,  soon  learned  by  expe- 
rience that,  "It  is  much  better  to  write  than  [to]  ^arve." — Kirl:ham*s  Gram, 
stereotyped,  p.  89.  It  is  cruel  in  any  man,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  faults  of  an 
author  who  peddles  a  school-hook  for  bread.  The  starveling  wretch  whose  de- 
fence and  plea  are  poverty  and  sickness,  demands,  and  must  have,  in  the  nnme  of 
humanity,  an  immunity  from  criticism,  if  not  tbe  patronage  of  the  public.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  to  notice  any  such  character,  except  witii  kindness  and  charity.  Nv 

•  «  OnniMlM  Dunqoe  metoritat  per  m  anlk  Mt  t  qmnu  «x  mIk  docttsrimoram  ontonun.  hUtorieonnBu 
Melarun.  et  kUorom  MMDoram  ■oriptoram  obMrraUoM,  constat  oitun  mm  mm  maumtkam.  MmUm 
tHtnt'la  fortnt,  ri  grmmnatiMUmm  iamtiai  uflBm  vtHtm :  Md  DoUa  Mt  Kk>ria  prKtanra  bmUm." — Dcwao- 
nu  Prtf.  Art.  Ttaff.  tO.  HI,  U17. 
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mdlbe  t(^,  that  tendeniess  is  doe  to  the  "5ioca^;"  or  dwt  noble  remUg  80n)»> 
fiHsfi^ownnhopefalb^jUmings.  These  thio^  are  nnderstood  and  duly  appre> 
ciried.  The  gmtleman  was  young  once,  even  as  he  sajs ;  and  I,  lus  equal  in 
^ean,  was  then,  in  auUiorship,  as  young— -though,  it  were  to  be  hoped,  not  quite  so 
BBBatnre.  Bat,  as  drcomstanees  tutor  cases,  so  Ume  and  chance  altor  circumstances. 
Uoder  no  oinmmstanbes,  however,  can  the  artifices  of  quackery  be  thought  ez- 
onaible  in  him  who  clunu;  to  be  the  very  greatest  of  modern  grammariaos.  The 
nidte  that  in  the  temple  of  learaiDg  belongs  to  any  individual,  can  be  no  other 
Au  diat  vhich  his  own  labours  have  purchased :  here,  his  own  merit  alone  most 
beliis  pedestal.  If  this  critical  sketeh  be  nni  ::peachably /tMl,  its  publication 
mures  no  further  warrant.  The  correction  has  been  forborne,  till  the  subject  of 
It  BIB  become  rich,  and  popular,  and  proud ;  {noud  euoagh  at  least  to  have  pulv 
Usd  Ins  otter  contempt  for  me  and  all  my  works.  Yet  not  fbr  thb  do  I  judge 
Urn  worthy  of  notioe  here,  but  merely  aa  an  apt  example  of  some  men's  grammatical 
■MOMS  and  fiune.  Hie  ways  and  means  to  these  grand  results  are  what  I  purpose 
Mv  to  oonader. 

S4.  The  common  snf^xtsilaoD,  that  the  world  is  steadily  advancing  in  knowl- 
edge and  improvement,  would  seem  to  imply,  tiiat  the  man  who  oomd  plannbly 
boHt  of  being  tin  most  sneoessfnl  and  most  popular  grammarian  of  tihe  nmeteentn 
eestery,  cannot  but  be  a  scholar  of  such  ment  as  to  deserve  some  plaoe.  if  not  in  the 
gmenl  literary  history  of  his  age,  at  least  in  the  particular  histo^  of  the  science 
vbieh  he  teaches.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  author  of  ' '  English  Qrammar 
aFimiliar  Lectures,**  boasts  of  a  degree  of  success  and  popularity,  which,  in  this 

J of  the  world,  has  no  parallel.  It  is  not  intended  on  my  part,  to  dispute  any 
bis  BssertionB  on  these  pomte ;  but  rather  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  repo- 
litioQ  ind  revenue  be  is  altogether  as  preeminent  as  he  pretends  to  be.  The  char- 
Kter  of  bu  alleged  improvements,  however,  I  shall  inspect  with  the  eyes  of  one 
vhDtneuis  to  know  the  certainty  for  himself;  and,  in  thig  item  of  literary  history, 
fte  reader  shall  see,  in  some  sort,  what  profit  there  is  in  grammar.  Is  the  common 
lii^;nage  of  two  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  nations  on  earth  so  little  nn- 
derstood, and  its  fame  grammar  so  little  known  or  appreciated,  that  one  of  the  most 
madwUirly  and  incompetent  of  all  pretenders  to  ^*ammar  can  have  found  meana 
to  ootrival  all  the  grammarians  who  have  jireoedfid  him  ?  Have  plagiarism  and 
fBadwry  become  tfae  only  means  of  success  in  philology  ?  Are  there  now  instances 
towlu^  an  intelligent  critic  may  point,  and  say,  "This  man,  or  that,  though 
he  can  scarcely  write  a  page  of-good  English,  has  patehed  up  a  grammar,  by  the 
he^of  Murray's  test  only,  ana  thereby  made  himself  rich?  "  Ijs  there  such  a 
dwm  in  the  name  of  Murray,  and  the  word  improvement,  that  by  these  two  im- 
{^ents  alone,  the  obscurest  of  men,  or  the  absurdest  of  teachers,  may  work  his 
pUBage  to  &me ;  and  then,  perchance,  by  contrast  of  circumstances,  grow  con- 
ooted  and  arrogant,  from  the  fortune  of  the  undertaking?  Let  us  see  what 
IB  caa  find  in  Kirkham's  Grammar,  which  will  go  to  answer  these  questions. 

25.  Take  first  from  one  mge  of  his  '*  hundred  and  fi^  edition,"  a  few  brief 
TMtatinis,  as  a  sample  of  his  tboughte  and  style : 

"Uter,  howerer,  who  introduce  uaagea  which  depart  from  ths  anaioffy  and  phUoaophy  of 
a  Ingiu^  are  cmupieuout  among  the  number  of  those  who  form  that  language,  and  have 
P^**t  to  control  it."  "  Fbuciflb. — ^A.  jnindple  in  grammar  ia  a  peetUiar  conatructioH  of 
ne  langiuve,  aanctioned  by  good  usage."  <*  Obfikition. — ^A.  definition  in  grammar  is  a 
of  Wfuage  expressed  in  a  d^nita/brm."  "  Role.— A  rule  describes  the  peculiar 
f'^ndio^  or  circumstantial  relation  of  words,  wAmA  custom  has  established  for  our 
"•■'WKe."— iSrAAom'*  Grammar,  p.  18. 

Now,  as  "  a  rule  describes  a  peculiar  construction,"  and  "  a  principle  is  a  pe- 
construcUon,'*  and  "  a  definition  ia  a  principle     how,  according  to  this  gram- 
^^ian,  do  a  principle,  a  definition,  and  a  rule,  differ  each  from  the  others  ?  From 
w  nto  ben  unpond,  it  is  oertunly  not  eaaer  fbr  the  loainer  to  oonedve  of  all 
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rtnse  things  ditiinetly,  than  it  is  to  nndenland  bow  a  departan  from  pbilosopb^ 
nay  make  a  mao  deserredlj  "  eotupicHou$"  It  were  euy  to  maltiply  examples 
like  these,  showing  the  work  to  be  deficient  in  clearness,  the  first  requisite  of  style. 

26.  The  following  passages  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  gentleman's  taste, 
and  grammatical  accuracy ;  in  one  of  which,  he  supposes  the  neater  verb  ti  to 
express  an  action,  and  every  hone»t  man  to  be  long  stnoe  dmdl  So  it  stands  in 
all  hia  editions.    Did  bis  praisere  think  so  too  Y 

"  It  h  correct  to  aay,  The  man  eatt,  he  eatt ;  but  we  cannot  set.  The  mm  dog  miU,  tg 
doff  eaU.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  man  u  here  repreeente-}  as  tiie  possessor,  sod  Aog^ 
the  property,  or  thing  possessed  ;  and  the  genius  of  our  language  requires,  that  when 
we  add  tti  thf  pmtesaor,  the  thinff  which  he  is  represented  as  possessing,  the  poeeeeeor  shdl 
take  a  particular  form  to  show  vta  case,  or  relation  to  the  propoty." — lb.  p.  62. 

The  PuEtiENi  Temsb. — "This  tense  is  sometimet  applied  to  represent  the  ocfiofu  of  pet* 
sons  Umg  eince  dead;  as,  'Seneca  rmmm$  and  memtisea  well;  An  konbii  iuh  u  the 
noblest  work  of  God.  *" — lb.  p.  138. 

pAKTiari.E8.— "The  term  Participle  comes  from  Ao  Latin  ■wotA participio,*  which 
signilics  to  partake." — "Forticii^es  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  verb  the  termination 
tn;^,  ed,  or  en.  Ing  signifiea  the  same  aa  the  noun  being.  When  poetjixad  to  the  aotat- 
etate  of  the  verb,  the  compound  word  thus  formed,  expresses  a  continued  state  of  th* 
verbal  dettotemetU.  It  implies  that  what  ia  meant  by  the  verb,  is  being  continued." — Ib» 
p.  78.    "All  participles  are  compound  in  their  meaning  and  office."- — lb.  p.  79. 

Verbs. — "  Verbs  express,  not  only  the  ttoie  or  manner  of  being,  but,  luewise,  all 
different  aetione  and  tnovementt  of  aU  creatures  and  things,  whether  ■•ninifft?  oe  uuusfc* 
mate." — lb.  p.  62.  "  It  can  be  easily  shown,  that  from  the  noun  and'  verts  all  the  othor 
parts  of  speech  have  sprung.  Nay,  more.  Theg  may  even  bo  reduced  to  one.  Verba  ds 
not,  in  reality,  exprett  aetione  ;  but  they  axe  intrinsically  the  mere  itahbs  of  aeUant." — lb. 
p.  37. 

Philosophical  Gramhab. — "I  have  thought  proper  to  intersperse  through  the 
pages  of  this  work,  under  the  head  of '  PhUoeophioal  Note»t'  an  entire  system  of  grammaC* 
icu  principle.^  as  deduced  from  what  appeare  t  A>  me  to  be  the  nunt  rational  and  coneittent 
phUuaophical  investigations." — lb.  p.  36.  "Johnson,  and  Blair,  and  Lowth,  wouU 
have  b^H  laughed  of,  had  they  essayed  to  thrmt  any  thing  Uka  our  modernised  philo- 
sophical grammar  doim  the  throata  of  their  eotenyiorttriee." — lb.  p.  143. 

Is  it  not  a  pity,  that  "  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ohildien  and  joaOi " 
should  be  daily  poring  over  language  and  logic  like  this  ? 

-I.  For  the  euike  of  those  wlru  happily  ri  main  ignorant  of  this  snccessful  em- 
piricism, it  is  desirable  that  the  record  and  expontion  of  it  be  made  brief.  There  is 
fittle  danger  that  it  will  long  survive  its  author.  But  the  ^msent  subjects  of  it 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  deserve  some  pity.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
gentleman's  method  of  achieving  what  he  both  justly  and  exultingly  supposes, 
uiat  Johnson,  or  BUur,  or  Lowth,  could  not  have  effected.   He  soo%  at  bis  owa 

grave  insbmctions,  as  if  they  had  been  the  production  of  some  other  impost<». 
an  the  &ct  be  credited,  that  in  the  following  instances,  he  speaks  of  whatnekim» 
ulf  teacketf" — of  what  he  seriously  prononnoes  "mott  raUonal  tmd  connt- 
tent  ? — of  what  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  philosophy  of  bis,  which  he  declares, 
"  will  in  general  be  found  to  accord  with  tbe  practical  theory  embraced  m  Uie 
body  of  hid  work  ?  "    See  KirkhanCs  Gram.  p.  36. 

"  Call  this  * philotophical  parting,  on  reasoning  principles,  according  to  the  original 
laws  of  nature  and  of  thought,'  and  the  piU  tvitt  be  svaSoioed,  by  pedants  and  their 
dupes,  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable." — Kirkham'i  Gram.  p.  144.  "For  the  tatie- 
faction  of  those  teachers  who  prefer  it,  and  for  their  adoption,  too,  a  modernized  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  moods  and  teases  is  here  presented.  If  it  is  not  quite  so  conve- 
nient  and  useml  as  the  old  one  .they  need  not  hmtate  to  adopt  it.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  new ;  and,  moreover,  it  sonnds  large,  and  will  mue  the  commonalty  ttare. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  you  teadi  '[Kii^hom't]  pKHoaophioat 
founded  on  reason  and  common  sense,'  and  you  will  pass  for  a  very  learned  man,  mad 

•  TbeUUla  mrd  tot  pattie^  b  paititipiim,  ^leb  mskct  panitipio  in  tbt  dadr*  or  the  ablstlTe  can ; 
tat  tbe  LaUd  word  tar partak*  tafMrttr^.snd  not  "portmpio."— Q.  Bamni. 

t  This  MntoDM  Is  muUHtlT  bwl  Xn^n :    ttar  Uw  mb  "  »mm  '*  ■honU  bs  aiads  sbttsL  (C 

<ts  plaitf  MBnw<ii«wi<l«itoM  "ihoiiiabsatBas<a»iillg^.  Bawa. 
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B^aUthesood  honsvwms  wander  «t  fte  xq^nwditrf  inteOeot,  atkd the  TMt imp 

ffOTcmaits  of  the  age." — lb.  p.  HI. 

28.  T^e  prMjf  promues  with  whioh  these  "  Familiar  Leotnres  "  abound,  are  alse 
WDctby  to  be  noticed  here,  as  being  among  Uie  peotUiar  attraetaOBB  of  the  perfomh 
IBM.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimeo : 

"If  Tou  proeted  according  to  my  inatnutiont,  you  will  be  sure  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowMge  of  Orammar  in  a  thori  time." — KirkAam'a  Oram.  p.  49.  **  If  you  have  sufficient 
mdntin  to  d<r  Ms,  you  will,  in  a  short  time,  perfieti^  undentattd  the  nature  and  of&oe  of 
thediflerent  parts  of  qteech,  their  Taiioua  lunpertiea  and  relationa,  and  the  rules  of 
qodix that  an^y  to  them;  atid,  ino/etBmAa,  be  able  to  speaJc  and  write  accurately." 
— ILpb62.  "YouwiUpleasetoturnbMkandreadoveragamfAtftcAoA/iwteitum.  You 
mst  eiercisc  o  little  patience." — Ih.  p.  82.  "  By  studying  these  lectures  with  attention, 
jroD  Till  icqoire  more  gramnuOieal  knowledge  in  three  tnorUhi,  than  is  commonly  obtained 
■  Mo  jemn." — li,  p.  82.  *'  I  will  conduct  yon  bo  mooMy  tAroupA  tfu  mood*  and  lenses, 
■td  Uie  cm^ngation  of  verbt,  that,  instead  of  finding  yourself  involved  in  obscurities 
ind  deep  iatrfcaciea,  you  will  scarcely  find  anobairuction  to  impede  your  progress. " — lb.  p. 
13J.  "The  8tip^>osed  Herculean  task  of  learning  to  conjugate  verba,  wul  be  transformed 
iOasftw  kovrt  of  pieasatit pastime." — £b.  p.  142.  "By  examining  eareftdfy  the  coojuga- 
tWM  the  iwbthrangfatids  mood,  you  will  find  it  tW9  0My.'' — A.  p.  147.  "Bypursu- 
■gthsMlowing  dire^ion,  yon  can,  m  a  short  time,  leant  to  conjugate  any  verb." 
—Ih.  p.  147.  "  Although  this  mode  of  procedure  may,  atjtrsl,  appear  to  be  laborious,  yet,  as 
it  ij  necessary,  I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  Mg  con^fidenix  in  your  penerer- 
aw,  indoces  me  to  reoommend  any  «wm  whioh  I  know  will  tend  to  facilitate  yonz 
jwpws."—/*.  p.  148. 

29.  The  grand  boast  of  Ibis  author  is.  tiiat  he  ha$  tueeetded  in  "  pidaung 
Unaelf  nd  &e  j^blio."  He  tmsts  to  have  "  guned  the  latter  point."  to  so  gr«at 
n  extent,  and  witb  such  seonrity  of  tenure,  that  henceforth  no  man  can  safelj 
(Question  th«  merit  of  his  performance.  Happy  mortal !  to  whom  that  snccess 
which  Lj  the  ground  of  his  pnde,  is  also  t^e  glittering  aegis  of  his  sure  defence  I 
To  this  be  points  with  exaltation  and  self-applaaae,  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  »r  tbe  popalarity  of  an  imposture,  had  never  jet  been  neard  of  in  this 
clever  world  I  •  Upon  what  merit  this  success  has  been  founded,  my  readers  may 
jndge,  when  I  shall  have  finished  this  slight  review  of  his  work.  Probably  no  other 
gnrnmsr  was  ever  so  industriously  spread.  Such  was  the  author's  perseverance  in 
his  measorea  to  increase  the  demand  for  bis  book,  that  even  the  attainment  of  such 
"Moracj  as  he  was  capable  of,  was  less  a  subject  of  concern.  For  in  an  article 
<Wigaed  "  to  ward  oo  some  of  the  arrows  of  criticism," — an  advertl>%meDt  whi<ib, 
f«n  the  eleventh  to  the  "  one  hundred  and  fifth  edition,"  has  been  promising  "  to 
^  p^et  mother  and  a  better  edition/' — he  plunly  oflers  this  urgent  engage- 
Mat,  aa  "  an  apology  for  ita  defects 

The  kothor  is  SfiptehensiTe  that  his  work  it  net  yH  as  accurate  and  as  much  simplified 
H  it  Buy  be.  11,  however,  the  disadvantages  of  lingering  under  a  broken  constitutioUi 
and  of  being  able  to  devote  to  this  anb^ect  only  a  smali  portion  of  hit  time,  snartched  from 
^  scbM  pwsmts  of  a  business  Ufa,  (active  as  £u  as  imperfect  health  permits  him  to  be,) 
are  my  a|>ology  for  its  defects,  he  hopes  that  the  candid  will  set  down  the  apology  to  JUa 
(n^— Not  that  he  would  bee  a  truce  with  the  gentlemen  criOcis  and  reviewers.  Any 
j^^V^iaise  with  them  would  betray  a  want  of  »e^-co7^fideneo  and  moral  courage,  vhiw 
K  would  by  no  means,  be  vUling  to  avow."— iSr£Aam'«  Oram.  (Adv.  of  1829,)  p.  7. 

Wl.  Kow,  to  this  punfnl  straggle,  this  active  contenUon  between  bouness  and  the 
*>(i)on,  let  an  endit  be  ^ven.  and  all  ^fo^aathy  be  added ;  bnt.  aa  an  aid  to  the 

..V^UMlmiwflioAiSndTStbgadMfbratflMntaorftoy  Wbata 
■"■■riilUinaiillMpabUslMle!  Whsl au luolt  to  the andenesoUH  sod  dtantelnstloii  of  ttM  noA 
>Stf  teltaM  atstei!  AcBortiM  IP  thfa  iiMwilsg.  an  »h»  lahiSlliay  of  omt  land  mnitb«fo»U, 
•MM«tMa,Mid<astBsaliG0OUBROWK!"— Knauui  m  tke  KnieMecker,  0<rM887.  p.  80/^ 
^  tonMt  critte  oxpMttobi  calM  a  sISBtevr  «rf  "thapabUa  Ma,"  and  bd  buaTtaz  of  tbt 

"""'■-Tilliiiliilhi  •  If  liiilli  Midlof  thto  vauM  hook  a&d  Uuwfate  oTUi  parchaMn  an  to 
aadpiOTJby^aaawrtpwaii,  or  tfaayiMtoofs'  aceonat  oCoalM!  pMlMr,  bMMoa 
S*"*"*  ■■H»udttaMaihilvalao«iiB— hoofcaib— mwbea  dllfcwooo.  Lnd  BjrnMk  nM*od  ftoai 
Mmr  MikMkMtte,  ams\j  tm.  doUHi »  Um  ft«  Um  ftnkrth  oanto  of  Cbltda  Herald,  or  alKnU  M  mneh  tat 
SEJT^M^MlBtMaolMlMdftrlkartolsftf  Faia«Nl4Mt.  lithbOateMiatlBoCUMBMiUorUMis 
wMMflC  IkaMMMwa  iB  wUAIlMT  UnAT 
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sbsdies  of  bealthy  ohildreD,  wlitt  better  ie  the  book,  fan  aoy  fcibeinuioe  or  &to« 
that  may  have  been  won  by  this  apcdogy  ?  It  is  well  known,  that,  till  phrenology 
became  the  common  talk,  tbe  anmor's  prinoipal  bnnneia  was,  to  oommmd  his  owa 
meUiod  of  teaching  grammar^  and  to  turn  this  ]mblioalioa  to  pn&t.  This  hoih 
ourable  indoatry,  aided  aa  himaelf  aoffgests,  by  "  not  moeh  le$$  than  one  thouaaod 
written  recommendatioDS,"  is  sud  to  have  wrought  for  him,  in  a  very  few  years,  a 
degree  of  success  and  fame,  at  which  both  tbe  ealo^sta  of  Murray  and  the  friendi 
of  English  grammar  may  hang  their  heads.  As  to  a  **  eomprotnue  "  with  any 
critic  or  reviewer  whom  he  cannot  bribe,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  that,  it  is  morally 
impossible.  Nor  was  it  necessair  fbr  such  an  author  to  throw  the  gauntlet,  to 
prove  himself  not  lacking  in  '*  ielf -confidence"  He  can  ^ow  his  "  moral  eottt- 
age"  only  by  daring  do  right. 

81.  Id  1829,  after  his  book  had  nine  through  ten  editionB,  and  the  donand 
fbr  it  bad  become  so  great  as  "to  call  f<n1fa  twenty  tiunsand  copies  during  the 
year,"  the  prudent  author,  intending  to  veer  his  course  according  to  tbe  trctde^ini, 
tliougbt  it  expedient  to  retract  his  former  acknowledgement  to  "  our  best  modem 
phitologiats,"  and  to  profess  himself  a  modifier  of  the  Great  Gomnler'a  code. 
Where  then  holds  the  anchor  of  his  praise  ?  Let  the  reader  say,  after  we^lui^ 
and  comparing  his  various  pretensions  : 

"  Aware  that  there  is,  in  the  piMick  mind,  a  strong  predilection  fat  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Morray's  grammar,  he  has  thought  proper,  not  merely  from  motiTea  of 
policy,  but  from  choice,  to  $^ct  hit  principles  chiefly  from  that  vork;  and,  moreorar,  to 
admt,  aa  &r  as  consiBtent  with  hia  own  views,  the  langwige<if  Uialeminmtj^ffologiML  In 
no  uiataace  has  he  varied  from  him.  unless  he  conceived  th«t,  in  ao  doing,  tome  prxuHeal 
advantage  would  be  gained.  He  hopes,  therefore,  to  esc^>e  the  censure  so  frequently 
and  BO  justly  awarded  to  those  unfortunate  innovaiort  who  have  not  scrupled  to  alter, 
mutilate,  and  torture  the  text  of  mat  able  writer,  merely  to  gratify  an  itching  propeu* 
sity  to  figure  in  the  world  oi  aitihort,  and  gain  an  ephemeral  popularity  by  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  credit  due  to  another"  *~-Kirkham'i  Gram.,  1829,  p.  10. 

32.  Now  these  statements  are  either  true  or  &lse ;  and  I  know  not  on  whicb 
mppositioQ  they  are  most  creditable  to  the  writer.  Had  any  Roman  grammatist 
thus  profited  by  the  name  ot  Varro  or  Quintilian,  he  would  have  been  filled  widi 
constant  dread  of  somewhere  meetine  the  injored  author's  frowning  shade !  Smely, 
among  the  professed  admirers  of  Murray,  no  other  man,  wbether  innovator  or 
copyist,  uafortuoate  or  successful,  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  gentleman  fbr 
the  audacity  with  which  he  has  "  not  scrupled  to  alter,  mutilate,  and  torture,  tbe 
text  of  that  able  writer."  Murray  simply  intended  to  do  good,  and  good  that 
might  descend  to  posterity ;  and  this  just  and  generous  intention  goes  far  to  excuse 
even  bis  errors.  But  Kirkham,  speidtin^  of  posterity,  scruples  not  to  disavow  and 
renounce  all  care  for  them,  or  for  any  thing  whicb  a  coining  age  may  think  oC  his 
diancter:  saying, 

"  My  pretensions  reach  not  so  fitr.  To  the  preteni  ffeneroHom  omJ^,  I  present  my  claims. 
Should  it  lend  me  a  listening  ear.  and  grant  me  its  sufflrages,  <Aa  height  vf  my  omMtiM 
will  be  attained  "— ^AwttfOTWfU,  t»  hie  Socutvm,  p.  846. 

His  whole  design  is,  therefore,  upon  the  very  &oe  of  it,  a  paltry  scheme  of 
present  income.  And,  seeing  bis  entered  classes  of  boys  and  girls  must  soon  have 
done  with  him.  be  has  doubtless  acted  vrisely,  and  qmte  in  accordance  with  his 
own  interest,  to  have  made  all  possible  haste  in  his  career. 

83.  Being  no  rival  with  him  in  this  race,  and  having  no  personal  quarrel  with 

*  Mifcham'liwsltylnlaacf  lliin»r«anaotbefcBaroflWMai!iBi^  Ho«al>Uta(bstmHw«to 

IsdurBMblswiditlMgrfafctf  KPmtortuto  aBddtoMnuaantt  "  Id  nonl  to  tlw  «ppUetttioQ  of  tha  anal 
■MM  in  nadlnKUuikTCm,H0fAMV<B)i  Affray  a  gtattrwrnrnt^  rketmeattmU  and  j*UoMpkie^  aemmm. 
&«a  Um  dlneUoBt  of  Hr.  ISmnrJ'—EiMam't  Eb<Mtieu,  p.  UL  XMIbm  ta  IndMil  w>  Judft  eMw  of  Iks 
DMrits,  or  of  ths  dWMilta,  of  Hatnr<s  writlBgi ;  nnr  \t  It  [nmtwiils  tliit  IWs  nrirt  lin  nrtitlTiirMl  irtth  hliaulf 
Bat,ilBnlr  sppMis  In  Ua  naaw,  M Um  have  Ui«  crcdRof  lt,ind  uT  iiniiiawillin  tiM  oom^hr  iriiMB  at 
Mils  "  Ikat  mU  vriter  "  sad  ■*  that  emintM  phOolegitl,"  u  sa  nataMilU  dmea,  sod  a  taaelMr  of  mMtmmi 
** To  Mr  that,  nnl«M  we  'make  everr  Htu  wiulbl«  lo  t b«  w,'  «•  uu-  Uw  malodr,  and  cappraa  tbe  irambvii 
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Un  ni  any  aocoont,  I  wovld^  {br  bis  sake,  ftin  rejmce  at  bis  Bnoeeea,  and 
vhhliold  my  criticisins  ;  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  liberal  with  bis  gains,  and 
beeanse  he  has  not,  like  some  others,  copied  me  in  stead  of  Murray.  But  the 
findieation  of  a  greatly  injured  and  perverted  ecience,  constraina  me  to  say,  on 
dtis  oeoasi<w,  that  pretensions  less  consistent  with  themselves,  or  less  sustained  by 
taste  and  scholarsnip,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  promulgated  in  the  name  of 
grammar.  I  have,  oertaioly,  no  intention  to  eay  more  than  is  due  to  the  uninformed 
and  the  misguided.  For  some  vho  are  ungenerous  and  prejudiced  themselves, 
viU  not  be  unwilling  to  think  me  so ;  and  even  this  freedom,  backed  and  guarded 
as  it  is,  by  facts  and  proo6  irrefragable,  may  sHIl  be  ingeniously  ascribed  to  an  ill 
motive.  To  two  thiids  of  the  community,  one  grammar  is  just  as  good  as  an  other; 
beeaaae  tbey  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know,  more  than  may  be  Teamed  from  the 
TBfy  worst.  Ad  honest  expression  of  sentiment  against  abuses  of  a  literary  natore, 
is  little  the  6afaion  of  these  times ;  and  the  good  people  who  purchase  books  upon 
the  reeMnmesdatuns  of  others,  may  be  slow  to  believe  there  is  no  merit  where 
BO  nmch  has  been  attribated.  But  facts  may  well  be  credited,  in  opposition  to 
eoarteooa  flattery,  when  there  are  the  author's  own  words  and  works  to  vouch  for 
them  in  the  fece  of  day.  Though  a  thousand  of  our  great  men  may  have  helped 
a  corner's  weak  copyist  to  take  "some  practical  advantage"  of  the  world's 
mdoUty,  it  is  saib  to  aver,  in  the  &ce  of  dignity  still  ^;reater,  that  testimonials 
aore  falladoos  have  seMoin  mocked  tiie  cause  of  leammg.  They  did  not  read 
Itt  book. 

34.  Notwithstanding  the  author's  change  in  his  professions,  the  work  is  now 
esentially  the  same  as  it  was  at  first ;  except  that  its  errors  and  contradictions  have 
been  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  inconustent  with  the  old. 
He  eYidently  cares  not  what  doctrines  he  teaches,  or  whose  ;  but,  as  various  theories 
are  noised  abroad,  seizes  upon  different  opinions,  and  mixes  them  together,  that 
Us  books  may  eontun  something  to  suit  all  parties.    '  *  A  Syttem  of  Philosophical 
Grammar"  though  but  an  idle  speculation,  even  in  his  own  account,  and  donbly 
abeord  m  lum,  as  hnng  flatly  contradictory  to  his  main  text,  has  been  thought 
voithy  of  insertion.    And  what  bis  title-page  denominates  **  A  New  SyiUm  of 
Pimetwjtion"  though  mostly  in  the  very  words  of  Murray,  was  next  invented  to 
supply  a  deficiency  which  he  at  length  discovered.   To  admit  these,  and  some  other 
additions,  the  "  comprehenave  system  of  grammar"  was  gradually  extended  from 
144  small  duodecimo  pages,  to       of  the  oi^ary  size.    And,  in  this  compass, 
it  was  finally  stereotyped  in  1829 ;  ao  tiiat  the  ninety-four  editiona  published  sinoe, 
have  nothing  now  for  history. 

35.  But  tiie  publication  of  an  other  work  derigned  ht  schools,  "  An  E$say  on 
SEocuiion,**  shows  the  jffogreas  of  the  author's  mind.    Nothing  can  be  more 
ndicaUj  oppoate,  than  are  some  of  the  elementary  doctrines  which  this  |;entl6man 
is  now  teacbuiK;  wrthing,  more  strangely  inconsistent,  than  are  some  of  his  declanh 
tions  and  proKseioDS.    For  instance:  **A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be 
perfectly  sonnded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel." — KxrlAam*s  Gram.  p.  19. 
Again  :  *'  A  consonant  is  not  only  capable  of  being  perfectly  sounded  irithoat  the 
lielp  of  a  Towel,  but,  moreover,  of  forming,  like  a  vowel,  a  separate  syllable." — 
KiAkam^g  MSotnttion,  p.  32.    Take  a  seoond  example.    He  makes  "  Adjectits 
Pkosodsb  "  &  prominent  division  and  hading  title,  in  treating  of  the  pronouns 
proper ;  defines  the  term  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself ;  prefers  and  uses  it  in 
all  his  parsing ;  and  yet,  by  the  third  sentence  of  the  story,  the  learner  is  conducted 
to  tiiis  jusi  ooDolunon :  "  Hence,  such  a  thing  as  an  adjtctive-pronown  cannot 
exist." — Grammar,  p.  105.  Once  more.  Upon  his  own  rules,  or  such  as  he  had 
bocTDwed,  he  eoniinente  thus,  and  comments  tndy,  because  he  had  either  written 
Aem  badly  or  made  an  ill  choice :  '*  But  some  of  these  rules  are  foolish,  trifiing, 
and  mnmportnit." — Moe^umt  p  97.  Again :  "  Rules  10  and  11,  rest  on  a  sandy 
fam^tiflo.    The;  appMr  noi  to  be  based  on  the  prinapleB  of  du  language."— 
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Grammar,  p.  59.  These  are  bat  Bpeeiraens  of  hlsowQ  freqaeat  testimonj  uainat 
himself  I  Nor  shall  he  fiad  refuge  la  the  impudent  falsehood,  that  the  uiiags 
which  I  quote  as  his,  are  apt  his  own.*  These  cootradictoty  texts»  and  scores  of 
others  which  might  be  added  to  tbera,  are  as  rightfoll;  his  own,  as  any  doctrine  he 
has  ever  yet  inculcated.  But,  upon  the  creduuty  of  ignorance,  his  high-fioundiag 
oertifioates  and  unbounded  boosting  can  impose  any  thin^.  Tliey  OTerruIe  all  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  worst  namraars  extant;— of  which  he  says,  "It  is  now 
studied  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  and  ^uth ;  and  is  more  ex* 
tensivelj  used  thaa  aU other  JSnglishgramTnars  published  id  the  United  States."— 
EloctUton,  p.  347.  The  booksellers  say,  he  receives  from  his  publishers  ten  cetUt 
a  copy,  on  this  work,  and  that  he  reports  the  sale  of  $ixty  thousand  eopiei  per 
annum.  Such  has  of  late  been  his  public  boast.  I  \iavo  once  had  the  story  frois 
his  own  lips,  and  of  course  congratulated  him,  though  I  dislike  the  book.  Six 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  on  this  most  miserable  modificatLon  of  Lindley  Murray's 
(jrammar  1  Be  it  so— or  double,  if  he  and  the  public  please.  Murray  had  tt 
little  originality  in  his  work,  or  so  little  selfishness  in  bis  design,  that  he  would  not 
take  any  thing ;  and  his  may  ultimately  prove  the  better  bargain. 

36.  A  man  may  boast  and  bless  himself  as  he  pleases,  his  fortune,  surely,  can 
never  be  worthy  of  an  other's  envy,  so  long  as  he  finds  it  inadequate  to  his  owq 
great  merits,  and  unworthy  of  his  own  poor  gratitude.  As  a  grammarian,  Eirkban 
daims  to  be  second  only  to  Lindley  Murray ;  and  says,  "  Since  thedays  of  Lowth, 
no  other  work  on  granunar,  Miuray'a  only  excepted,  has  been  so  &vouiably  recdved 
1^  ^epniliek  as  his  own.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  would  mentitm,  that  withm  the 
lut  six  years  it  has  passed  through  ^ily  editions."— i're/octf  to  SbaUion,  p.  12. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  preface,  he  compluns,  that,  "  Of  all  the 
labours  done  uqder  the  sun,  the  labours  of  the  pen  meet  with  the  poturest  reward." 
Ihid.  p.  5.  This  too  clearly  favours  the  report,  that  his  books  were  not  written  bj 
himself,  but  by  others  whom  he  hired.  Possibly,  the  anonymous  helper  may  here 
have  penned,  not  his  employet's  feeling,  but  a  line  of  bis  own  experienoe.  But! 

-  choose  to  ascribe  the  passage  to  the  professed  author,  and  to  hold  him  answerable 
for  the  inconsistency.  Willing  to  illustrate  by  the  best  and  fairest  examples  these 
fruitful  means  of  grammatical  &me,  I  am  glad  of  bis  present  success,  which,  throu^ 
tiiis  record,  shall  become  yet  more  famous.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  makes  him 
worthy  of  the  notice  here  taken  of  him.    But  I  cannot  sympathize  with  his  oouh 

ghint,  because  he  never  sought  any  but  '*  the  poorest  reward  ; "  and  moro  than  all 
e  sought,  he  found.  In  ms  last  "  Address  to  Teachers,"  he  says,  **  He  may 
doubtless  be  permitted  emphatically  to  say  with  Prospero,  *  Tour  breatfi  has  fiki 
my  saik* " — EHoeution,  ji.  IS.  If  this  boasting  had  any  truth  in  it,  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  But  it  is  wntten,  "  He  that  loveth  ulver,  shall  not  be  satisfiea  with 
stiver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundancet  with  increase."  Let  him  remember  U)is.t 
He  now*  announces  three  or  four  other  works  as  forthcoming  shorUy.  What  these 
will  achieve,  the  world  will  see.    But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  Grammar. 

37.  In  this  volume,  scarcely  any  thing  is  found  where  it  might  be  expected. 
"  The  author,"  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  has  not  followed  the  common 
'  artificial  and  unnatural  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of  his  predecessors  ;'  ye/  he 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  more  judicious  one,  namely,  '  the  order  of  the  under- 
$tanding.'*' — Grammar,  p.  12.  Bat  if  this  is  the  order  of  his  understanding 
he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied.  A  book  more  confused  in  its  plan,  more  wanting  la 
method,  more  impenect  in  distinctness  of  parte,  more  deficient  in  symmetry,  or 

•  Now,  In  theM  inatuiMa,  I  ahoald  be  lUr  gune,  wen  K  not  (br  the  trifling  dUEtraoM,  that  I  bMpcn  to 
Dnwot  UwdootrioMuil  &oUooaoro(&«rtor(tcri,4ad  MOT  mjowD, aaatated  by  mjlaanwd censor. "—£i/t;kM, 
IB  thf.  Enidierioehtr,  Oct.  1337,  p.  380.  If  the  lastruotlons  »boTa  cited  ue  not  hU  own,  there  to  not,  iritfatai 
Um  IMi  of  eUwr  book,  •  penur'e  worth  thit  ia.  Hto  frnltAilj  oopr-ri^ti  kx*  tdU  In  Ittw :  the  Wmd 
wowr'f  "  idedpe  dUkU  gouantr  thto  toiue.— <3.  B.  18%, 

1 1  am  wanj  to  ebserra  that  the  gentlemut,  Phrenologist,  aa  he  proftasee  to  be,  baa  io  Ut^  rntrmct  lo  hto 
•mm.  Heoowld  not  wed  tea  fcragotof  roggwaon  wi^oot  faottHrtU.  BiMoU  testh  k  Ml  sonriiM, 
ttqg^amottaftaiynftiwitiwiwBttau  fl  B.ua8. 
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BontHficoh  of  leftnnee,  ihill  not  euify  belbnnd  in  ateraotTpe.   Let  the  reader 

tof  to  follow  UB  here.  Bating  twelve  pages  at  the  beginning,  occupied  by  the 
tide,  recommend atioM,  advertisemait,  cootenUi,  preface,  hints  to  teachers,  and 
■dTice  to  lectnrers ;  and  fifty-fouj  at  the  end,  embracing  syntax,  orthography, 
vthoepy,  provincialisnis,  prosody,  punctuation,  versiScation,  rhetoric,  figures  of 
neecb,  tuid  a  Key,  all  in  the  seqnenoe  here  ^ven  ;  the  work  ooDMst«  of  fourteen 
maptars  of  grammar,  absurdly  called  "  Familiar  LectureB."  The  first  treats  of 
nnidries,  under  half  a  dozen  titles,  bat  chiefly  of  Ortliography ;  and  the  last  is 
tbree  pages  and  a  half,  of  the  most  common  remarks,  on  Derivation.  In  the 
niDaining  twelve,  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  ten  parts  of  spe^h  are  com- 
wia^ied ;  and  an  attempt  is  made,  to  teach  amultaneously  all  that  the  author 
jadged  important  in  either.  Hence  he  gives  ns,  in  a  s^nge  congeries,  rules, 
leaniks,  iUnstratitHis,  &lae  syntax,  systematic  parsing,  exercises  in  parsing,  two 
diftrant  orders  of  notes,  three  diHerent  orders  of  questions,  and  a  variety  of  otber 
tiUes  merely  oocasional.  AH  these  things,  being  additional  to  bis  main  text,  are 
ta  ha  eonaMted,  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  with  the  parts  oi  speech  sucoesavely, 
k  acme  new  and  inexplicable  catenation  found  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
IsGtane.  The  authw  himself  could  not  see  through  the  chacw.  He  accordingly 
made  his  table  of  contents  a  mere  meagre  alphabetical  index.  Having  onoe 
attempted  in  vain  to  explain  the  order  of  his  instructions,  he  actually  gave  the 
Vatter  up  in  despair ! 

S8.  In  length,  these  pretended  lectures  vary,  from  three  or  four  pages,  to  eigh^ 
and-Uiirty.  Their  subjects  run  thus :  1.  Language,  Grammar,  Orthography;  SL 
Nduos  and  Verbs;  3.  Articles;  4.  Adjeotivea;  5.  Participles;  6.  Adverbs) 
7.  Prepositions ;  8.  Pronouns ;  9.  Conjunctions ;  10.  InteijecticHis  and  Nouns ; 
1).  Moods  uid  Tenses;  12.  Irregular  Verbs;  13.  Auxiliary,  Passive,  and 
Defective  Verbs;  14.  Derivation.  Which,  now,  is  "  more  judicious,"  such  con- 
fawn  as  this,  or  tbe  arrangement  which  has  been  common  from  time  immemorial) 
Who  dwt  has  any  respect  for  the  human  inteileot,  or  whose  powera  of  mind 
daaorve  any  in  refcum,  will  avouch  this  jumble  to  be  "  the(ndw<tf  the  understand- 
Are  the  methods  of  soienoe  to  be  accounted  mere  hinderancesUiinfltruoUonf 
£w  gnmmar  really  bean  made  easy  by  this  ooofbiuiding  of  its  parts  V  Or  are 
nahind  by  the  name,  "JFamiluir  jCecture$"—a.  term  manifestly  adopted  as  a 
B)ere  decoy,  and,  vrith  respect  to  the  work  itself,  totally  inappropriate  ?  If  these 
eiapters  have  ever  been  actually  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures,  the  reader  must 
have  been  employed  on  some  occasions  eight  or  ten  times  as  long  as  on  others  1 
"People,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  have  now-a-days  got  a  strange  opinion  that  every 
Unng  should  be  taught  by  lecture*.  Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so 
mocfa  good  as  a  [nivate  reading  of  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken. 
I  know  of  nothing  Uiat  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where  experiments 
an  bo  be  sbom.  You  may  teaoh  chymutry  by  lectures — you  migkt  teach  the 
Baking  of  shoes  by  lectures." — BosiveWs  lAfe  of  Johnson. 

89.  With  singoiar  igmmnce  and  untruth,  this  gentleman  cliums  to  have  invented 
a  better  method  of  analyris  than  had  ever  been  practised  before.  Of  otbw 
gmmurs,  bis  preface  avers,  "  They  have  all  overlooked  what  the  author  eonridcn 
a  very  impcntant  object;  namely,  a  tyttematidt  order  of  parting.** — Gram' 
"v,  p.  9.  And,  in  his  "  Bints  to  Teachers,"  presenting  himself  as  a  model, 
tad  Ins  book  as  a  paragon,  he  says :  "  By  pursuing  this  system,  he  can,  with  less 
labow,  advance  a  ^JiyH  farther  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  o^nue  tciencef 
ia  tmo  moiulu,  than  Be  could  in  one  year,  when  he  taught  in  the  oAif  wc^. ' ' —  Gram- 
ii>OT,  p- 12.  What  his  "  old  way  "  was,  does  not  appear.  Doubtlese  something 
nffietently  bad.  And  as  to  his  new  way,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show 
that  that  is  sufficiently  bad  also.  But  to  this  gasconade  tbe  simple-minded  have 
SRB  credit — because  the  author  showed  certi&ates  that  testified  to  his  great  sno- 
«aii»iiidoaUedhim**aiDiaUeaiidiiwde«feI"   But  who  ean  look  into  the  book. 
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or  into  the  writer's  preteDrions  in  regard  to  fais  predeoeasors,  and  oonoeive  the  mni 
irtiich  has  made  him — "  preeminent  by  so  much  odds  ?  "  Was  Murray  leas  pratm 
worthy,  less  amiable,  or  leas  modest  ?  In  illustration  of  my  t«^c,  and  for  the  sak 
of  literary  justioe,  I  haTO  selected  that  honoured  **  Compiler  **  to  show  the  abuae 
of  praise  ;  let  the  history  of  this  his  vaonting  modifier  cap  the  climax  of  vanity 
In  general,  bis  amaidmeDt8<rf  **  that  eminent  pUlologiBt,''  are  not  more  dulln 
Aan  the  following  tonoh  npon  an  eminent  dramatirt ;  and  hoe,  it  is  plain,  he  ha 
mistaken  two  nouns  fbr  adjeodves.  and  converted  into  bad  English  a  beaatifi] 
paoage,  the  seodmeat  of  which  is  worthy  of  an  outftor**  reooUeetion : 

**  ^e  evil  deed  or  deeds  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  deed  or  deeds  it  ofk  mterred  with  thdr  bones.*** 

JCfrlAimi't  Orammar,  p.  75. 

40.  Lord  Baoon  observes,  "  NotUng  is  thought  so  easy  a  request  to  a  great  pei 
son  as  his  letter ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of  hi 
reputation."  It  is  to  this  mischievous  fitcility  of  recommendation,  this  prostitutei 
ittfloenoe  of  great  names,  that  tiie  inoonvenient  divernty  of  adtooMmdEs,  and  tb 
oontinued  use  of  bad  ones,  are  in  a  great  meaaare  to  be  attribnted.  It  belongs  t 
tiiose  who  nndmtand  the  ant^jeots  of  which  authors  profisss  to  treat,  to  jndge  mrh 
and  fully  of  their  worics,  and  then  to  let  the  reasont  of  their  judgement  be  known 
For  DO  one  will  question  the  6ct,  that  a  nat  number  ot  the  a^K^-bocdu  now  ii 
me  are  either  egregious  plagiuisms  or  productions  of  no  oompanUive  merit 
And,  what  is  still  more  surpriaing  and  monstrous,  prendents,  governors,  senators 
add  judges ;  professors,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  lawyers ;  a  host  of  titied  connois 
aeurs ;  with  incredible  £aicility  lend  their  names,  not  only  to  works  of  iofeiia 
merit,  but  to  the  vilest  thefts,  and  the  wildest  absurdities,  palmed  off  upon  thmi 
own  and  the  public  credulity,  under  pretence  of  improvement.  The  man  who  thv 
prefixes  his  letter  of  reoommendation  to  an  ill-written  book,  publishes,  out  of  men 
oonrtesy,  a  direct  impeachment  of  bis  own  scholarship  or  mtegrity.  Yet,  hoi 
often  have  we  seen  the  hononrs  of  a  high  oflEoe,  or  even  of  a  worthy  name,  prosti 
tttted  to  give  a  temporary  or  local  currency  to  a  book  which  it  would  di^raoe  ant 
man  of  letters  to  quote  I  With  such  encouragement,  nonsense  wrestles  for  tb 
seat  of  learning,  exploded  errors  are  republished  as  novelties,  original  writers  ar 
^ndered  by  wnoaa,  and  men  that  onderstand  nothing  well,  pn»ea  to  teaofa  al 
nienoesi 

•  Snrr Hlioolbor  b  flunlUu-  with  Um  IMlowtag  Bom,  aad  ilghtlj  aulMlwai  «srti«Ma"M 
"good  "  to  b«  nowmi,  and  not  adjeaivn : 

"  TIm  evil  thftt  mM  do,  tim  afttr  thatn ; 
The  good  \t  oft  Intsmd  with  their  booM.'*— BuKaruu. 

Mim  Ottar,  Act  8 :  AMtoitg't  Ftmml  Ormtion  ovtr  Oemp'*  B*4 

Srkliain  hu  nhuMBtlr  taamiuA  nw  tor  omining  the  bmdcett  la  which  ha  «i«kwM  lln  words  that  h 
pippow  to  b*  mdfretood  In  thii  conpM.  Bat  he  fbr^Mt  two  Important  droimutKWM :  Fir«c,  that  I  wi 
qnuttfif ,  not  th«  hard,  bttt  the  t^rammfitUt ;  S'tond  that  a  writer  aws  br«ekat«,  to  dlttbifulih  hi* 
WMndmaobi  of  what  ha  qnotex,  and  not  thaw  of  an  othar  man.  Benoa  tba  marki  whleh  he  haa  oacd,  woali 
ban  benn  impropn  for  ma.  Their  liuercfoii  does  not  make  hb  readlnc  of  tba  paaaace  good  Eitglith^  mai 
WHinqoently,  doet  not  avert  the  point  of  my  orltMam. 

Tiu  Ibregolnir  Iterlew  Klrkham'a  Oraminar,  waa  piiblUhed  aa  an  eztraet  from  my  nunnaoript,  hj  III 
•diEor*  of  the  Knkkerboelur,  In  thatr  nnmber  for  Jane,  1S8T.  Fonr  montha  afterward*,  with  fnandaUf 
ohanKod.  tbejr  gave  him  the  "joatlee  "of  apitaariogln  Uteirpaga*.  In  a  lotiff  andvlralent  artlele  agrinatB 
ud  n  J  woru,  reprenentlDft  me,  "  with  emphatic  force,"  aa  "  a  imavt,  a  luw,  and  a  perfoar."  The  emntry  I 
that  eaiulon  I  fbrgavo  |  b^caoM  I  bore  hira  no  permnat  lU-will,  and  was  not  aelllab  enough  to  qwral  fbt  4 
own  aake.  Its  imbrdiuji  clearlr  prorad,  that  Id  thin  erltlqae  there  te  nothing  *eitk  tohich  ke  eamU  juMji  fi» 
J^mU.  PeroelTing  that  no  point  of  tliii  are'.imeat  could  be  broken,  he  cMHfvrf  ihr  grotaul,  and  ai^Iat 
Umfelf  with  dcapMng.  opbraldlng,  and  Tfllfytng  the  writer.   Of  what  uie  this  wa«,  others  ma;  Jadg*. 

Thla  eUiaordinarj  namnutrian  aurrlTad  the  pablkatlon  of  mr  erlttdam  about  tan  yeara ;  and  u  I 
(baritablr  hoped,  died  happll; ;  while  I  have  had,  (br  a  period  aomewhat  longer,  all  the  bencaia  whkh  H 
Ml  Hill  "  r  iifii  If  III  II  "  waa  ttt  toeonto.  It  la  not  paretdTCd,  that  what  wai  written  beftne  thaae  areata,  shod 
DOW  ha  altered  or  sappre«ed  bj  raaaon  of  Ihem.  With  his  preiendad  ddbnee,"  I  nhall  oow  ooneem  mjm 
BO  ftmber  than  almplj  to  denr  one  lemarkable  anerten  eontdnad  In  It ;  which  li  thU— that  I,  Ooold  Browi 
*>atthe  fanenUitf  A«iOD  JB7."  In  1B80,  "pratwd.  and  AifAtypniwd.tbUaelf-aarae  Oramniar,aud  tlaelaredl 
to  be  '  A  ooon  woax '  "—Kirkltam,  itt  the  Ktuckrtboeker,  Oct.  1B87,  p-  SS2.  I  tnated  him  alwaya  eourteouA 
Md.  oa  thii  Krieran  oecwloit,  walked  with  him  without  dlspnlftig  on  aramniir :  boLlf  tUi  sUtatMotofN 
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41.  All  pnise  of  ezeelleiwe  moat  needs  be  comparative,  becanee  the  thing  itself 

■  so.  To  excel  in  grammir,  is  bnt  to  know  better  than  others  wherein  grammatics 
ffiselleiiee  consista.  Hence  there  is  no  fixed  point  of  perfection  beyond  which 
neh  lesraiDg  may  not  be  carried.  The  limit  to  improvement  is  not  so  much  in 
die  natore  of  the  anbject,  as  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  inducements  to 
OMt  them  upon  a  theme  so  hnmble  and  so  uninviting.  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  in 
lumisterly  prefiwe,  that  a  vbole  life  cannot  be  spent  npon  syntax  and  etymolo- 
p,  and  that  eren  a  whole  Hfe  would  not  be  snffident."   Who  then  will  suppose, 

■  die  fine  of  sneii  fiuts  and  confessions  as  have  been  exhibited,  that  either  m  the 
pnbSeatMoa  of  Homy,  or  amtwg  the  varions  modiflcatkniBOf  them  hy  other 
we  have  any  such  work  as  deserves  to  be  made  a  permanent  standard 

iulnidioD  in  English  grammar  ?  With  great  sacrifices,  both  of  pleasure  and  of  in- 
knit,  I  bare  hnmbly  endeavoured  to  supply  this  desideratum  ;  and  it  remains  for 
<AtT  men  to  determine,  and  other  times  to  know,  what  place  shall  be  given  to 
Am  my  labonrs,  in  tiie  general  story  of  this  branch  of  learning.  Intending  to 
imhp  not  onH  the  principles  but  also  the  history  of  grammar,  I  could  not  but 
ipBi^  a{  its  anuiors.  The  writer  who  looks  broadly  at  the  past  and  the  present, 
to  pn  sound  instraction  to  the  future,  most  not  judge  of  men  by  their  sn^dowa. 
If  the  troth,  honestly  told,  diminish  the  statura  of  some,  it  dora  it  merely^ 
deaiii^  the  right  <tf  the  beholder.  Real  greatness  cannot  suffer  loss  by  the  dis» 
fili^  tf  a  vapour.  If  reputation  has  been  nused  upon  the  mist  of  igooranee, 
■ho  &it  the  builder  ahall  lunnot  its  overthrow  t  If  the  mAe  of  grammarians  are 
•Asa  uDgramnwtioal,  whose  bolt  is  due  hot  thdr  own  T  U  grammatical  fione 
iifittleiateelf,  bow  can  the  abatement  of  what  is  nndeserred  of  it  be  much?  If 
As  mm  of  some  have  long  been  tolerated,  what  ri^t  of  the  critic  has  been  lost 
tyBonnaer?  If  the  interests  of  Scaeoce  have  been  sacrificed  to  Mammon,  what 
nfadn  can  do  injustiee  to  the  cnft  ?  Nay,  let  the  broad-axe  of  the  critic  hew  np 
to  the  line,  till  every  beam  in  her  temple  be  smooth  and  straight.  For,  "  certainly, 
next  to  eramnendiDg  good  writers,  the  greatest  service  to  learning  is,  to  expose  the 
bid,  who  can  only  in  that  way  be  made  of  any  use  to  it."*  And  if,  among  the 
vAtn  of  gnumnars,  the  acribblings  of  some,  and  the  filchings  of  others,  are  dis- 
onditaUe  iJike  to  Uiemselves  and  to  their  theme,  let  the  reader  consider,  how 
peat  nnet  he  the  intrinsio  worUi  of  that  study  wluch  stiU  maintains  tta  credit  in 
ipitorf  aUtheMabonal 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THK  OBiaiN  OF  LANGUAG£. 

'TMIdlHfbAratam,  MtuUacliMtteiiIb«adMiwnaai,tot  ■dhoe  teiMbdi  dmmiftaiain  itadlnm  boee* 
■MtlMHMt,  nt  nam  tmttt  tato  la  hie  —twt*  wwhri  iiui  MlBiaiai  <m,  nM  am  qnadwi  uta  eritka 

\  The  orig^  of  things  is,  fer  many  reasons,  a  peculiarly  interesting  pomt  in 
ttnr  history.  Among  uoee  who  have  thought  fit  to  inquire  into  the  prime  ori^ 
of  ^leecb,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  we  ought  to  consider  it  a  special 
pftfron  Heaven,  or  an  acquisition  of  industry — a  natural  endowment,  or  an  artifi- 
ciil  iaveotion.  Nor  is  any  thing  that  has  ever  yet  been  said  upon  it,  sufiicientto 
to*  the  (peatiui  permanently  at  rest.    Tliat  there  is  in  some  words,  and  perhaps  in 

•  8m  JMm  i«  OftfM  Ihmeiad,  BoA  n,  t«.  UO. 
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•ome  of  erery  laagoago,  a  mtaral  ewinndon  befewen  the  aamaAa  attend  and  tbe 
things  ugnified,  ouioot  be  denied  ;  jet,  on  the  other  huid,  there  ia,  vk  the  use  of 
wordis  io  geoeral,  so  much  to  which  aattire  afibrda  no  olew  or  index,  tbU;  tlus  wbok 
pocesa  of  commanioattag  thought  by  speeoh,  aeems  to  be  artifieial.  |  Under  aa 
otiier  head,  I  have  already  cited  from  Sancttoa  some  opinions  of  the  aneieot  gram- 
aarians  and  philosophers  on  tlus  point.  \  With  the  r«asoaiiig  ot  that  waknis  i» 
Jbraotor,  the  fbUowing  seatonoe  from  Dr.  Blur  rery  obnonriy  aeoords :  "  To  nm- 
pose  words  iannted,  or  names  pnn  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  win- 
oat  any  groond  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  ^bot  without  a  eanse.  There  moit 
bam  always  been  some  motiTe  whiob  led  to  the  aaagnation  of  one  nane  rafter  dua 
ML  other."— JZA«<.,  Lect  n.  p.  55. 

2.  Bat,  in  their  endeaToars  to  exj^ain  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  langoagit 
oeveral  learned  men,  among  whom  is  this  celebrated  leetarer^  ha^  needlessly  p«> 
plezed  both  tbemselvea  and  their  readers,  with  sundry  quOBttooa,  assomptaoBS,  and 
naaoniaga,  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  what  has  been  made  known  to  ns  oa 
the  best  of  all  authority.  What  signiSee  it*  for  a  man  to  tell  us  how  nations  rodt 
and  barbarous  invented  interjections  fir3t.t  and  then  nouns,  and  then  verbs,}  and 
finally  the  other  parte  of  speech ;  when  he  himself  oonfessaa  that  be  does  not  kata 
whether  language  "  can  be  considered  a  human  ioTention  at  ail ;  "  and  when  ib 
believed,  or  ought  to  have  believed,  that  the  speech  of  the  first  man,  thon^  pnl>- 
aUy  augmented  by  those  who  afterwards  used  it,  waa  the  ooe  langoage  of  Sie  eai4 
for  more  than  Mghteen  oentuiies?  The  tesk  of  inventing  a  language  de  now, 
eonid  surely  have  fidlen  upon  no  man  hut  Adam  ;  and  he,  in  the  garden  of  Pai»- 
dise.  had  doubtless  some  mda  and  &i^ilies  not  eommon  to  erecy  wild  man  of  tbs 
woods. 

8.  The  learned  Doctor  waa  equally  puaded  to  ooneeive,  "^ther  how8oa«<y 
eoidd  form  itself,  previously  to  la^;nage,  or  how  words  conU  rise  into  a  langnsg^ 
previously  to  society  formed."— JSioir  «  Shet. ,  L.  vi,  p.  64.  This  too  was  but  m 
idle  perplexity,  thoo^  t^oosaiKlB  have  gravely  pored  over  tt  since,  as  a  part  of  thi 
■kudy  of  rhetoric ;  for,  if  neither  could  be  previous  to  the  other,  tiiey  must  havi 
sprung  up  simultaneously.  And  it  is  a  sort  of  slander  upon  our  prime  anoestor, 
to  suggest,  that,  beoeuse  he  was  "  the  ^rtt,"  he  must  have  been  *'  the  rudat" 
of  his  race ;  and  that,  "  consequently,  those  fir^  radimente  of  speech,'*  yitiA 
alone  the  supposition  allows  to  htm  or  to  his  family,  must  have  been  poor  and  tat- 
row.*' — Blair's  Rket.  p.  54.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  think,  with  a  later 
author,  that,  *'  Adam  had  an  insight  into  natural  things  &a  beyond  the  acutest 
philoeopher,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  giving  of  names  to  all  creatures,  acoord> 
mg  to  their  difierent  constitutions." — Robinson  t  Scripture  Chsracter$,  p.  4. 

4.  But  Dr.  Blair  is  not  alone  in  the  view  wbioh  he  here  tekes.  The  t»xt^ 
tibing  has  been  suggested  by  other  learned  men.  Thus  Dr.  James  P.  Wilscm,  of 
PhiUdelphia,  in  an  octavo  published  in  1817,  says  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  discern  hov 
oommunities  could  have  existed  witbont  language,  and  equally  so  to  discover  hew 
language  could  have  obtained,  in  a  peoplra  world,  prior  to  somety.*' — WiUtm'* 
Bsii^on  Gram.  p.  1.  I  know  not  how  so  many  professed  Christians,  and  some 
of  them  teachers  of  religion  too,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  mu  reason  upon 
this  subject  as  they  do.  We  find  them,  in  their  Rpecnlations,  oonspiring  to  repre- 
sent primeval  man,  to  use  their  own  words,  afi  a  "  tcttK^e,  whose  '  howl  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  and  whose  exclamations  of  joy  at  the  aght  of  his  prey,  leU- 

*  A  tBMlani  nuMKOw  of  th«  Doetor'i,  tha  R'v.  Dnvid  BMr.  hM  the  fcOowing  oonoeptloB  of  Om  iHflAy  (f 
thMn  H|)««uUdon« :  "  To  enable  ehlldren  to  comprehend  the  abitrmet  idea  that  mU  the  words  In  &  liiinill|l 
eonrirtbut  of  nin<fcinrf»,  \'.  will  fmnd  uwfnl  cnexplnin  hnw  tarit^e  tribes,  no  hatrttu!  no  languagr,  WDOM 
flrat  In  rent  one.  beginning  wHh  la(«Tj««fk>nii  uid  noum,  nnd  proDeedlog  ftom  on*  put  of  ipeech  to  Knotfaff.M 
their  latrnducUoa  mi^ht  RQCoesslvely  be  raOled  for  by  ne<Mi4ty  or  luinry. ''—.Biair'j  iVoet.  Gram.  Pfr/.p.y1i- 

t  "  InteijiMtloiii,  I  fkctoxf,  or  paadonUe  exoUmntloiu,  were  the  firtt  lUnunU  of  epaMili."— O^.  ttt^ 
iBair<*  Lttturrt,  p.  67. 

t  "ItftMi«dathUtlMT*rbwulnraDtedbefbTDtbetioin^tD«UlhalMifwmor  wUeb k totanUe Mconnt 
hM  been  prooorad,  ttttaer  In  »aateiit  or  modern  ttniaa."— iV.  AUx.  ISmntfi  HiMterf  of  Siir^Ma*  LmngmagM, 
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oited,  or  rarled  wifli  the  cIiaDge  of  objects,  were  probably  the  of  languaee.' 
—BooUi*$  Analytie(d  Dictionary.  In  tbe  dawn  of  Bociety,  ages  may  have  passed 
iway,  widi  little  more  conTerae  than  what  these  efforts  would  produce." — Gardi- 
ner's Afnsic  of  Nature,  p.  81.  Here  Gardiner  quotes  Booth  with  approbation, 
■d  tbe  latter,  Uke  Wilson,  may  have  borrowed  his  ideas  ^om  Blair.  Thns  are 
we  tangfat  by  a  mnttitade  of  guessers,  grave,  learned,  and  oracular,  tbat  tbe  last 
tf  the  ten  parts  of  speech  was  in  fact  the  first:  "Intefjectiotu  are  exceedingly 
isterestiog  in  one  respect.  They  are,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  the  <^dett  vorat 
m  all  languages;  and  may  be  considered  the  elements  of  speech."' — Bueke*9 
Gatsieal  Oram.  p.  78.  On  this  point,  however,  Dr.  Blaur  seems  not  to  be  quite 
Moastent  irith  himself:  '*  Those  exclamations,  therefore,  which  by  grammarians 
are  called  interjection*,  uttered  in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond 
douht,  the  first  elements  or  beginnings  of  speech." — Hhet.,  L.  vi,  p.  55.  '*  The 
noma  of  seunble  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early  introduced.'* 
— Rhei.,  L.  xiv,  p.  135-  "  The  names  of  sensible  objects,"  says  Murray  too,  "  were 
words  most  early  introduced." — Octavo  Gram.  p.  336.  But  what  says  the 
SUeT 

5.  Revelation  informs  us  that  onr  first  progenitor  was  not  only  endowed  with 
die  faculty  of  speech,  bat,  as  it  would  appear,  actually  incited  by  the  Dei^  to 
exert  that  fiicolty  in  giving  names  to  the  objects  by  which  be  was  surroanded. 
"  Oat  of  tbe  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl 
of  tbe  ur;  and  bronriit  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them :  and 
vhatsoerer  Adam  ealttd  every  living  creature,  that  wu  the  name  thereof.  And 
Adam  nve  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  tbe  fi>wls  of  the  air,  and  to  erei^  beast  d 
die  field;  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him."— it,  19, 20. 
3Ua  account  of  Uie  first  naming  of  the  other  creatures  by  man,  is  apparently  a 
jarentheaiB  in  the  story  of  the  creation  of  woman,  with  wluch  the  second  chapter 
<rf  Genesis  concludes.  But,  in  tbe  preceding  chapter,  the  Deity  is  represented 
not  only  as  calling  all  things  into  existence  by  his  Word;  but  as  speahng  to  tha 
^n^AtaiKmpatr,  with  reference  to  their  increase  in  the  earth,  and  to  their  dominion 
over  it,  and  over  all  the  living  creatures  formed  to  inhabit  it.  So  that  the  order  <^ 
the  events  cannot  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  order  of  the  narration.  The  manner 
of  this  communication  to  man,  may  also  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  Whether  it  was, 
a  was  not,  made  a  voice  of  words,  may  be  questioned.  Bnt,  surety,  that 
B^g  who.  in  crrating  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  manifested  his  own  infinite 
wisdom,  eternal  power,  and  godhead,  does  not  lack  words,  or  any  other  means  of 
Bgnification,  if  be  will  use  them.  And,  in  the  insjured  record  <a  his  work  in  the 
hegbning,  he  is  certainly  rewraented,  not  only  as  namutg  all  thines  imperatively, 
nien  he  moke  them  mto  Deinc,  bnt  as  ezpresdy  calling  tbe  light  the 
iuknen  Jftght,  the  firmament  maven,  the  dry  land  Marth,  and  tbe  gatherines  of 
dieiD^ty  waters  Sea*.  Dr.  Thomas  Eartwell  Home,  in  commending  a  work  hy 
Dr.  A:  concerning  the  origin  of  human  wisdom  and  understanding,  says:  "It 
■hows  satic&ctorily,  that  religion  and  language  entered  tbe  world  by  divine 
revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which,  man  had  not  been  a  rational  or  religions 
wettnre." — &udy  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  i,  p.  4.  "  Plato  attributes  tbe  primitive 
*«<lsof  thejSra^  language  to  a  divine  origin  and  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  "  The 
Inflation  fitmi  silenoe  to  speech,  implies  an  eSort  of  the  understanding  too  great  for 
BUn." — Eisay  on  Gram.  p.  1.  Dr.  Beattie  says,  "  Mankind  must  have  spoken  in 
*D  >^  the  young  constantly  learning  to  speak  by  imitating  those  who  were  older ; 
li^i  if  to,  onr  first  parents  must  have  received  this  art,  as  well  as  some  others,  by 
^""phsfiiai."— jifora/  Science,  p.  27.  Home  Tooke  says,  **  I  imagine  that  it  is,  in 
*^  measure,  with  the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies. 
KeccKty  produced  both." — Divernons  of  Purley,  vol.  ii,  p.  20.  Again: 
"  la^uige,  it  is  true,  ts  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one ;  whose  influenoe  extends  over 
*D  the  others,  and  in  which  finally  all  science  whatever  must  centre :  but  an  art 
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tpringing  from  neeessittf,  aad  originally  inveated  by  artleaB  men*  irfao  did  not  dfc 
dowaltke  philosophers  to  invaot  it.'*'—I&.  vol.  i,  p.  259. 

6.  MiltoD  imagoes  i^m's  first  knowledge  of  speech,  to  have  sprung  from  Hm 
hearing  of  his  own  voice ;  and  that  voice  to  have  been  rused,  instiacUvelj,  or 
spontaneonsly,  in  an  animated  inquiry  oonoemiog  his  own  ori^n — an  inquiry  in 
which  he  addresses  to  uniatelUgenk  obje(^  and  inCeriw  oceatuiea,  sooh  c^uestionB 
as  the  Deity  alooo  could  answer : 

,  "  Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 

Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimee  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigor  led  : 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  tpakef 
My  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  taw.    *  Thou  Sun,'  said  I,  *  fair  light. 
And  thou  enlightened  Elarth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  Hills,  and  Dales,  ye  Rivers,  Woods,  and  Plains ; 
And  je  that  Uve  and  move,  fiur  Creatures  I  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here? 
Not  of  myself;  b^  some  great  Maker  then. 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent : 
Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him.  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  Uve, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.'  " 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  viii,  L  267. 

Bat,  to  the  imadnatton  of  a  poet,  a  freedom  is  allowed,  which  belongs  not  to 
philosophy.  We  nave  not  always  the  moans  of  knowing  bow  far  he  literally 
believes  what  he  states. 

7.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  language  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificiaL 
And,  as  the  following  quotation  from  the  Greek  of  Aramonius  will  serve  in  some 
degree  to  illustrate  it,  I  present  the  passage  in  English  for  the  consideration  of 
tiiose  wbo  may  pref^  ancient  to  modern  speculations :  "  In  the  same  manner, 
therefore,  as  mere  motion  is  from  nature,  but  dancing  is  somethiog  poative ;  and 
as  wood  exists  in  nature,  but  a  door  is  something  positive ;  so  is  the  mere  ntteranoe 
of  Tooal  sound  founded  in  nature,  but  the  ugnification  of  ideas  by  nouns  or  verbs 
is  aometbiog  pocdtive.  And  hence  it  is*  that,  as  to  the  nmple  power  of  producii^ 
TOoal  sottttf— whidi  is  as  it  were  the  organ  or  instrament  of  the  soul's  faculties 
of  knowledge  or  volitioa — as  to  this  voeu  power,  I  say,  man  seems  to  possess  it 
firom  nature,  ia  like  muiner  as  irraUonal  animals ;  but  as  to  the  power  of  nnnc 
significantly  nouns  or  verbs,  or  sentences  oombining  these,  (wluob  are  not  natnru 
but  positive,)  this  he  possesses  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence  ;  because  be  alooe  of 
all  mortal  beings  partakes  of  a  soul  which  can  move  itself,  and  operate  to  the 
production  of  arts.  So  that,  even  in  the  utterance  of  sounds,  the  inventive  power 
of  the  mind  is  discerned ;  as  the  various  elegant  compositions,  both  in  metre,  and 
vithont  metre,  abuadantly  prove." — Amman,  de  Interpr.  p.  Bl.* 

8.  Man  was  made  for  society ;  and  from  the  first  period  of  human  ozistenoe 
the  race  were  social.  Mooktsh  seclusion  is  manifestly  unnatural ;  and  the  wild 
independence  of  the  savage,  is  properly  denominated  a  state  of  nature,  only  in 
contradistinction  to  that  state  in  which  the  arts  are  cultivated.  But  to  civilized 
life,  or  even  to  that  which  is  in  any  degree  social,  language  is  absolutely  necessary. 
There  is  therefore  no  danger  that  the  language  of  any  nation  shall  fell  into  disuse, 
till  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  shall  eiiiier  adopt  some  odier,  or  become 
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dmoaalTM  eztioak.  Wlun  tlie  lattar  eveot  ooeon,  m  is  Ae  mm  with  the  anoieiit 
Hebrew.  Greek,  and  lAtin«  the  langtuge,  if  praserred  at  all  from  oblinon,  beoomea 
tbe  more  pemuuieat;  beoaose  the  oausaa  waidi  are  oonAantly  tending  to  improTe 
or  deteriorate  ereiy  living  langoaget  bave  oeaaad  to  operate  npon  those  wbica  are 
learned  ooly  from  ancient  bmws.  The  infleotiona  iriiich  now  oompose  tbe  deolen- 
Bons  and  oonjogations  of  tbe  dead  languages,  and  wbiob  inaeed  hare  ever 
ooQstitated  the  peouliar  oharacteiiatioa  of  those  forms  of  speech,  must  remun 
forever  aa  they  are. 

0.  When  a  naUon  ohanges  its  language,  as  did  our  fore&tbera  in  Britain, 
piodaclog  by  a  gradual  amalgamation  of  materiab  drawn  from  various  tongues  a  new 
ooe  diS:ring  from  all,  the  first  stages  of  its  grammar  wilt  of  course  be  chaotic  and 
znde.  Untformity  wrings  from  tlus  steady  appltoaUon  of  rules ;  and  poll^  is  the 
work  of  taste  and  iwiement.  We  may  eaaly  err  by  following  the  example  of  our 
early  writers  with  more  reverence  than  judgement ;  nw  is  it  posnble  for  us  to  do 
jnstioe  to  the  grammarians,  whether  early  or  Ute,  without  a  knowledge  both  of  tbe 
history  and  01  the  {Heaent  state  of  the  aoiBnee  whieh  th^  pK^isss  to  teach.  I 
tberefore  think  it  proper  ra[adly  to  glanoe  at  many  things  remote  indeed  in  time, 
yet  nesw  Co  my  present  purpose,  and  abandanuy  more  worthy  ot  the  stadent'a 
eonndezation,  turn  a  thousand  matters  which  are  tanght  f«  grammar  by  the 
anthora  cS  treatisee  professedly  elementary. 

10.  As  we  have  already  seen,  some  have  supposed  that  tbe  formation  of  the 
first  language  most  have  been  very  slow  and  gradual.    But  of  this  they  offer  no 
proof,  and  nom  tbe  pen  of  inspiration  we  seem  to  have  testimony  against  it.  Did 
Adam  give  names  to  all  the  creatures  about  him,  and  then  albw  those  names  to 
be  immediately  forgotten?    Did  not  both  he  and  bis  &mily  continually  use  bis 
(vigtoal  noons  in  their  socnsl  intercourse?  and  how  could  they  use  them,  without 
other  parts  of  speech  to  form  them  into  sentences?    Naj,  do  we  not  know  from 
tbe  Bible,  that  on  several  occarioos  our  prime  ancestor  expressed  himself  like  an 
intelligent  man,  and  nsed  all  the  parts  of  speech  whion  are  now  considered 
MectMsary  t    What  did  he  say,  when  his  fit  partner,  the  ftirest  and  loveliest  work 
of  God,  was  presented  to  him  ?   "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bonea,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh :  she  shall  be  called  Woman,  beoanse  she  wss  taken  oat  of  Man."  And 
again :  Had  he  not  other  wtwds  thu  nouns,  when  he  made  answer  conoeming  lui 
tmumsnon:  *'I  heard  thy  v<nce  in  tiie  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  wai 
Baked ;  and  I  lud  myself?"   What  is  it,  then,  but  a  groundlesB  assumption,  to 
make  faim  and  bis  immei^ate  descendants  ignorant  savages,  and  to  afiBrm,  with  Dr. 
Blair,  that  **  their  speech  most  have  been  poor  and  narrow  ?  "    It  is  not  possible 
now  to  aacertun  what  degree  of  perfection  tbe  oral  oommwiicaUon  of  tbe  first 
exhibited.    But,  as  languages  are  now  known  to  improve  in  proportion  to  toe 
mprovement  of  society  in  civilization  and  intelligence,  and  as  we  cannot  reasonably 
■oppose  tbe  first  inhabitants  of  ihe  earth  to  have  been  savages,  it  seems,  I  think,  a 
pfamable  eonjeoture,  that  the  primeval  ton^  was  at  least  sufficient  for  all  the 
flidinaiy  intercourse  of  civilized  men,  living  in  tbe  umple  manner  ascribed  to  oqi 
earljr  aneeston  in  Scripture ;  and  that,  in  many  insta&oes,  human  speech  sub8»> 
^Qtly  decUned  hi  below  its  original  standard. 

11.  At  any  rate,  let  it  be  ramembered  that  the  first  laogui^  spoken  on  earth, 
whateTO'  it  was,  ori^pnated  in  £den  before  the  &11 ;  that  thu  "  one  langnage " 
iriw^  ^  men  nnderstood  until  the  disperrion,  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  cries  of 
wigs  honten^  echoed  through  the  wilds  and  glades  where  Nimrod  planted  Babel, 
hot  to  that  eastern  guden  ot  God's  own  planting,  wherein  grew  "  every  tree  ihat 
is  pkaaaot  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food ;  to  that  paradise  into  which  the  Lord 
Qvd  put  the  new-created  man,  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  It  was  here  that 
Adam  and  his  partner  learned  to  speak,  while  yet  they  stood  blameless  and  blessed, 
mtinaad  wanting  notbioff;  free  in  the  exercise  of  perfect  ftcnlties  of  body  and 
taadt  eapaUe  oif  aequiring  Imowledge  throng  obserration  and  experience,  and  alw 
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flunmred  vitli  nitmediate  coDummiostions  witli  theii*  Bbker.  Tet  Adam,  having 
DotiiiDg  irhich  be  did  not  receive,  conkl  not  onpatXi^  bring  any  real  knowledge  into 
tlie  world  with  him,  any  more  than  men  do  now :  this,  in  whateTer  degree  attuno^ 
vnist  be,  and  must  Always  have  been,  rither  an  aoqnimtion  of  xeason,  or  a  revelation 
from  God.  And,  according  to  the  vnderstanding  of  some,  even  ui  ^  beginning, 
**  That  was  not  fint  whioh  is  sfnlritiial,  bat  that  wuch  is  natural ;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  8iiiritnal."T^l  Car.  xv,  46.  That  is,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  was  bestowed  on  the  first  Adam,  after  bis  creation,  as  the  life  and  the  Hfffafe 
of  the  immortal  botiI.  Vot,  "  In  JfUm  was  Hfe,  and  tbe  Kfe  was  the  light  of  men ;  a 
fife  which  OUT  first  parents  forfeited  and  lost  on  the  day  of  their  transgresaon.  "  R 
was  andoubtedly  in  tbe  light  of  this  pore  influence  that  Adam  had  such  an  intnitrre 
discerning  of  the  creation,  as  enabled  him  to  give  names  to  all  creatures  according 
to  their  several  natures." — Phipps  on  Man,  p.  4.  A  lapse  from  all  this  fkvoor, 
into  conscious  guilt  and  misery ;  a  knowledge  of  good  withdrawn,  and  of  evil  made 
too  sure ;  followed  the  first  transgression.  Abandoned  then  in  great  measure  by 
nperfanman  aid,  and  left  to  contend  with  foes  without  and  fees  within,  mankind 
becune  what  history  and  observation  prove  them  to  have  been ;  and  henceforth,  by 
painful  experience,  and  carefhl  research,  and  cautions  faith,  and  humble  docility, 
nrast  they  ^tho-  tbe  frnita  of  knoteMge ;  by  a  vain  demre  and  fiUae  ecmceit  of 
which,  they  had  forfeited  the  tree  of  life.   So  mna  the  story 

"  Of  man's  first  dSsobedienee,  and  the  frdt 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brongfat  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Bestore  ns,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat" 

12.  The  analogy  of  words  in  the  different  languages  now  known,  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  be  sufficiently  frequent  and  clear  ui  suggest  the  idea  of  theif 
eommon  origin.  Their  di^rences  are  indeed  great ;  but  perhaps  not  greater,  than 
Ihe  diflbrences  in  tbe  several  races  of  men,  all  of  whom,  as  revelation  teaches, 
mrang  from  one  common  stock.  From  tbe  same  source  we  learn,  that  till  the  year 
of  the  world  1844,  "  The  whole  world  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech.  —> 
^fm.  xt,  1.  At  (hat  period,  the  whole  world  of  mankind  consisted  only  of  tb^ 
deaoendants  (X  the  eight  souls  who  had  been  saved  In  the  aik,  and  so  many  of  th4 
right  as  bad  snrvived  the  flood  one  hnndrcd  and  ^^ty-ri^t  years.  Then  oeeop 
m  that  remarkable  untervention  of  the  Deity,  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  confound 
tiieir  language ;  so  that  they  could  not  understand  one  en  other  s  speech,  and  wBrS 
eonaeqnently  scattered  abrwd  upon  tbe  face  tbe  earth.  O^s,  however,  in  thd 
(4>inion  of  many  learned  men,  does  not  prove  the  immediate  fonnatiDn  of  any  ne# 
langtiagel 

13.  But,  whether  new  languages  were  thus  immediately  formed  or  not,  the 
fevent,  in  all  probability,  laid  the  fonndation  for  that  diversity  which  subsequently 
obtained  among  the  langnages  of  tbe  different  nations  which  n)rung  from  thd 
dispersion ;  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  di^renceri 
i^icAi  now  exist.  But  for  tbe  immediate  origin  of  the  peculiar  diaracteristioal 
diflferences  which  distinguish  the  vaiionB  htngaages  now  known,  we  are  not  ahM 
With  much  certainty  to  account.  Nor  is  there  even  much  plausibility  in  the  sfew^ 
Utions  of  those  gnunuiariana  who  have  attempted  to  explam  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  the  de^enrions.  the  moods,  the  tenses,  or  other  leading  fe^res  of  th« 
hngeages,  were  first  introduced.  Tliey  came  into  use  before  ibeq  oould  be  geo- 
enlty  known,  and  tbe  partial  intiiodnction  of  them  eonld  seldom  with  propriety  be 
made  a  subject  of  instructioo  or  record,  even  if  there  were  letters  and  learning  at 
hand  to  do  them  this  honour.  And  it  is  better  to  be  content  with  ignorance,  wan 
te  form  snch  eonjeBtntes  as  imply  ai^  tUng  tiiat  is  abmtd  or  impossible.  Fo^ 
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fataaee :  NeDson's  Tbeoiy  of  Oo  Hoods,  pabBifaed  id  Ibe  ClnriBd  Jonnial  of 
1819,  though  it  exbibite  ingemuly  ud  learning,  is  liable  to  &aB  strong  objection.: 
thai  H  procoads  on  tb»  euppoeilzon,  that  the  moods  of  Engtish  Terba,  and  of  sever*! 
other  derivative  tongaes,  were  invented  in  a  certain  order  bj  persona,  not  speabing 
•  lai^nagQ  learned  ehioBj  from  their  fathera,  bat  uttering  a  new  one  aa  neoesaity 
promised.  But  when  or  where,  rince  the  building  of  Babel,  has  this  ever  hap* 
I  pened  ¥  That  no  dates  are  given,  or  places  mentioned,  the  reader  regrets,  but  he 
amnot  marvel. 

'  14.  By  what  goocessive  changes,  oar  words  hi  general,  and  especially  the  minor 
ports  of  speech,  have  become  what  we  now  find  them,  and  what  is  their  original 
and  proper  agidfication  aooording  to  their  derivation,  the  e^rmologist  may  ofUn 
Aom  to  oar  entire  satis&ction.  Every  word  most  have  had  its  particular  onpa 
iod  history ;  and  he  who  in  anoh  things  csn  explain  witli  certainty  what  ia  not 
flominonly  known,  nay  dO  aome  service  to  acnence.  Bid  even  here  the  ntiUty  (tf 
Ui  florioiiB  inqniriei  may  be  overrated ;  and  whenever,  ibr  the  sake  of  some  IhvoQrite 
iheoiy,  he  Tentorea  into  Ae  reg^s  of  conjecture,  m  alk>ws  himaelf  to  be  sednoed 
from  the  path  of  practical  instruction,  bis  errors  are  obstinate,  and  his  guidanoe  is 
peculiarly  deceptive.  Men  fbnd  of  such  speoulations,  and  able  to  support  them 
with  some  ^ow  of  learning,  have  done  more  to  unsettle  Uie  wienoe  of  grammaii 
and  to  divert  ingenious  teachers  from  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  than  aU 
other  visionaries  put  together.  Etymological  inquiries  are  important,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  censure  or  dlMonrage  them,  merely  aa  saeh  ;  but  the  folly  of  supposing 
flat  in  our  language  words  must  needs  be  of  die  same  class,  or  part  of  speech,  as 
that  to  which  they  may  be  trseed  in  an  other,  deserves  to  be  rebuked.  "Iho  wtndi 
lAs  and  on  may  be  articles  in  Enj^k,  diongh  obviously  traceable  to  something  else 
in  Saxon ;  uid  a  learned  man  may,  in  my  c^ion,  m  better  employed,  than  ia 
eontending  that  if.  though,  and  aUhough,  are  not  conjunctions,  but  verbs  ! 

15.  language  is  either  oral  or  written;  the  question  of  its  ori^n  has  oonse* 
qnently  two  parts.    Haring  suggested  what  seemed  neoessary  respecting  Uieorig^ 
Ottpeeek,  I  now  proceed  to  that  of  writing.    Sheridan  says,  "  We  have  in  use 
(wo  kind$  of  language,  the  spoken  and  the  written :  the  one,  the  gifi  of  God  ;  the 
other,  the  invention  of  man.' — JBIoeution,  p.  ziv.    If  this  ascription  of  the  two 
things  to  ^eir  sources,  were  as  just  as  it  is  clear  and  emphatical,  ooth  parts  of  oar 
question  would  seem  to  be  resolved.    But  this  great  rhetoritnan  either  forgot  hit 
own  doctrine,  or  did  not  mean  what  he  here  says.    For  he  afterwards  makes  the 
fanner  kind  of  laneuagB  as  much  a  work  of  art,  as  any  one  will  suppose  the  latter 
to  have  been.    In  nis  sixth  lecture,  be  comments  on  the  ffSt  of  speech  thus  t 
"  But  still  we  are  to  ofaeerve.  that  nature  did  no  more  than  furnish  the  power  and 
Bwans  ;  she  did  not  give  the  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  but  left  it  to 
the  indostry  of  men,  to  find  out  and  agree  upon  such  articulate  sonnds,  aa  th^  should 
bbooae  to  make  the  symbols  of  their  ideas.  — lb.  p.  147.    He  even  goes  farther^ 
■id  sappoees  certain  tomt  of  the  voice  to  be  things  invented  by  man :  "  Acoordmglyi 
assbe  md  notfumirii  the  wordlf,  which  were  to  bethe  symbou  of  his  ideas ;  neitheB 
fid  ^  fbmtsh  the  tORSf ,  -wludi  wero  to  manifert.  and  eommnnioate  by  thdr  own 
lirtae,  die  internal  exeriaons  and  emotions,  of  sadi  of  his  nobler  &caltie^  as  diieQy 
&liDgaish  him  from  the  brote  species :  btd  1^  them  also,  like  words,  to  the  ono 
voA  inrentiffli  of  man." — Jbidm.    On  this  hranch  of  the  snbijeot,  enough  hu 
ibeady  been  presented. 

16.  By  most  aathors,  alphabetic  writing  is  not  only  ooneidered  an  artificial 
iavntioD,  but  supposed  to  nave  been  wholly  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
worid.  Its  antiquity,  however,  is  great.  Of  thb  art,  is  which  the  soience  of 
oaffliDtr  originated,  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  oommenoement.  Difl^nt  nations 
hndamed  the  honoor  of  the  invention ;  and  it  is  not  decided,  among  the  learned^ 
b  wbom,  OT  to  what  eonntijr,  it  belongs.  It  probably  originated  in  Egypt.  For. 
"Thef^XF^'"^'*  ^     ^*  "P"4  divine  hononis  to  the  Inventor  «  L^ten, 
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'irimn  tb«y  called  TAmCA?  and  8ocntea,  when  he  ipcdoi  of  him,  eonsidets  bim 
aa  a  god,  or  a  god-Hke  maD." — Sriiuk  Gram.  p.  82.  Ghariet  Bnc^  has  it, 
**  That  die  first  inventw  of  letters  is  sapposed  to  hare  been  Memntm  ;  who  was, 
in  consequenoe,  &bled  to  he  the  son  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  moming." — J3uci**M 
CUutieal  Gram.  p.  5.  The  ancienta  in  general  aeem  to  have  thought  Phoemcia 
ihe  birthphoe  of  Letters : 

"  PhflBimnana  first,  if  ancient  ftme  be  tme, 
The  saoed  mystery    letters  knew ; 
They  first,  by  Bound,  in  various  Imes  design  *d, 
Exprese'd  die  meaning  of  the  thinking  muid: 
The  power  of  words  by  figures  rude  connyed. 
And  nsefdl  soenoe  everlasting  made." 

Btne^t  iMm,  B.  m.  L  834. 

17.  Some,  however,  seem  wtUins;  to  think  writing  coeval  with  roeech.  Thns 
Bioknell,  from  Martin's  Phyrieo-Grammatical  Enay :  "  We  are  told  by  Moses, 
Uiat  Adam  eave  names  to  every  living  creature ;  *  but  how  those  names  were 
written,  or  wnat  sort  of  characters  he  made  use  of,  is  uot  known  to  us ;  nor  indeed 
whether  Adam  ever  made  use  of  a  written  language  at  all ;  since  we  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  any  in  the  sacred  history." — JoiekneWs  Gram.  Part  ii,  p.  5.  A 
certain  late  writer  on  English  grammar,  with  admirable  fiippancy,  cuts  this  matter 
abort,  as  follows, — satisfying  hmiself  with  pronouncing  all  speech  to  be  natural,  and 
all  writing  artificial :  "  Of  how  many  primary  kinds  is  language  ?  It  is  of  two 
kinds;  natural  or  spoken,  and  artificul  or  written." — Oliver  B.  Peirce'$  Gnum. 
p.  15.  **  Natural  language  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  (the  representation  of  the 
passions,)  common  to  bmtea  as  well  as  man ;  bat  artifimal  language,  bung  tlie 
vork  <£  invention,  u  pecuHar  to  man." — Idan,  p.  16. 

18.  IDie  writings  delivered  to  the  Israelitoi  ny  Moses,  are  more  ancient  tJban 
any  others  now  known.  In  Ae  thirty-first  chapter  of  Ezodos,  it  is  said,  that  God 
"  gave  nnto  Moses,  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stooa, 
wn'ttm  with  the  jinger  of  God."  And  again,  in  the  thir^-eecond  :  "  The  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  wo*  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the 
tables."  But  these  divine  testimonies,  thus  miraculously  written,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  writing ;  for  Moaes  had  been  previously  commanded  to  write  an 
account  of  the  victory  over  Amaiek,  "  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it 
in  the  ears  of  Joshua.*'— .£b»<f.  xvii,  14.  This  first  battle,  of  the  Israelites 
occurred  in  RephiiUm,  a  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
at  or  near  Horeb,  but  before  they  oame  to  Sinai,  upon  tlie  top  of  which,  (on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,)  Moses  received  the  ten  command- 
ments  of  the  law. 

19.  Some  antbora,  howerar,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  sumiOBe  Aat  in 
tfais  instance  the  ordM*  of  the  events  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  orders  tbereeind, 
or  that  time  is  room  to  donbt  whether  the  use  of  letters  was  here  intended ;  nid 
tint  there  consequently  remaioB  a  strong  probalnliW,  fliat  the  sacred  Decalogue,  whioh 
God  himself  delivered  to  Moses  on  &inai,  A.  M.  251S,  B.  G.  1491,  was  "  the 
first  writing  tnaijp/ta&e^tWcAaraetors  ever  exhibited  totheworld."  See  Clarke'a 
Snccestion  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i,  p.  24.  Dr.  Scott,  in  his  General  Pre&oe 
to  the  Bible,  seems  likewise  to  favour  the  same  opinion.  "Indeed,"  says  he, 
**  there  is  some  probability  in  the  opinion,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  first  opm- 
municated  by  revelation,  to  Moses,  in  order  to  perpetuate,  with  certjiinty,  those 
finsts,  truths,  and  laws,  which  he  was  employed  to  deuver  to  Israel.  Learned  men 
find  no  traces  of  literary,  or  alphabetical,  writing,  in  the  history  of  the  nations, 
tiil  Imig  after  the  days  of  Moses;  unlees  the  wok  of  Job  may  be  regarded  aa 
an  exception.  .  The  art  of  expresnng  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  sounds,  by  tfaa 
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■twhiin^m  of  »  ftir  letteta,  or  marks,  ssenu  nne  like  adinoveiyto  mui  from 
knen.  than  a  human  invention ;  and  its  twnefioial  eHacti,  aod  almost  absolute 
Bteentj,  for  die  preservation  and  oommanieadon  of  tnw  leli^oo,  favonr  the 
ooajMtmv." — Scott's  Pnfaeg,  p  xiv. 

SO.  The  time  at  which  Cadmus,  the  Phoenioian,  introdooed  this  art  into  Greeoe, 
eumot  be  precisely  attoertuoed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  antecedent  to 
the  lime  of  Moses ;  some  ehroncdogiste  make  it  betwem  two  and  three  oeotories 
liter.  Nor  is  it  very  probable,  that  Cadmus  invented  the  sixteen  letters  of  which 
be  ii  sud  to  have  made  use.  His  whole  story  is  so  wild  a  fiible,  that  oothmg 
onttin  can  be  inierred  from  it  Searching  in  vain  for  bit  stolen  sister — his  sister 
Emopa,  carried  off  by  Japitei^be  fonnd  a  wife  in  the  danghter  of  Venns  1 
Sowbg  the  teeth  of  a  dragon,  iriuofa  had  devoured  hu  companions,  be  saw  them 
ifriag  no  to  his  ud  a  sqnadnm  of  armed  soldiers !  In  short,  after  a  aeries  of 
iDoderfiu  aehievements  and  bitter  misfortoDes,  loaded  with  grief  and  infim  with 
i|e,  be  praved  the  goda  to  release  him  from  the  burden  of  sndi  a  life ;  and,  in 
Mtf  fioB  ahoTe,  bow  he  and  hia  beloved  Hermfond  were  changed  into  serpente  1 
Hiitonr,  however,  has  made  him  generona  amends,  by  aeeribing  to  him  the  inven- 
tim  (/letters,  and  aeoonnting  him  tiie  worthy  benefiutor  to  wm»m  the  world  owes 
dl  tin  benefits  derived  from  literature.  I  would  not  willingly  rob  faim  of  this 
honoor.  But  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  feature  of  die  story,  which  I  can  conceive 
to  give  any  oountenance  to  his  claim  ;  except  that  as  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
nee  of  authors,  his  sofierings  correspond  well  with  the  wtlnmitips  of  which  that 
rafertnaste  generation  have  always  so  largely  partaken. 

21.  The  benefits  of  this  invention,  if  it  may  be  oonridered  an  invention,  are 
mtunly  very  great.  In  oral  discourse  the  graces  of  elegance  are  more  lively  and 
stbietive,  but  well-written  books  are  the  grand  instruoters  of  mankind,  the  most 
eaduring  monuments  of  human  greatness,  aod  the  proadest  achievements  of  human 
intellect.  "  The  chief  gloiy  of  a  imtitm,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  arises  from  its 
tatfnrs."  Literattire  is  important,  because  it  is  subservient  to  all  objecto,  even 
dtose  of  the  very  lug;hest  conewn.  Religion  and  morality,  liberty  anid  sovem- 
nest,  fuse  and  happtness,  are  alike  interested  in  the  cause  of  letters,  u  was  a 
njrbg  of  Pope  Viua  Ae  Seoond,  that,  "  Common  men  should  esteem  learning  as 
wver,  noblemen  valne  it  as  gold,  and  praiees  prize  it  as  jewels.'*  The  uses  ot 
Innmg  ate  seen  in  every  thing  that  is  not  itself  useless.*  It  cannot  be  ovenated, 
botvhm  it  is  perverted ;  and  whenever  that  ooonrs,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  by 
oppo^g  learning  to  learning,  till  tlie  troth  is  manifeatt  and  dut  vriuch  is  repre- 
Mimble,  is  made  to  appear  so^ 

2S.  I  have  said,  learning  cannot  be  overrated,  but  where  it  is  perverted.  Bnl 
BWtl  may  differ  in  their  notions  of  what  learning  is ;  and,  consequently,  of  what  is, 
n  is  not,  a  perversion  of  it.  And  so  far  as  this  point  may  have  reference  to 
theotoey,  and  the  things  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can 
Mtj  show  us  its  bearings.  It  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  aa 
vnetAanding  and  a  reception  of  scriptural  truth,  is  it  not  by  an  inference  more 
wfite  than  reasonable,  that  some  great  men  have  presumed  to  timtt  to  a  verbal 
OHfiom  the  commnnications  of  EQm  who  is  everywhere  his  own  witness,  and  who 
■IQI  gives  to  his  own  hoW  oracles  all  their  peculiar  rignfficanoe  and  autiiority  t 
Some  seem  to  think  the  Almighty  has  never  jpveu  to  men  any  notion  of  himself, 
"nept  h;  words.  "  Many  i^aa,"  says  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  "  have 
Bmr  been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any  mm  but  2y  words,  as  God,t 

*'  Ktt^  Eorope  owm  «  prfndpal  dun  of  Hi  aDllKtttoned  and  monl  itata  to  th«  iwtontloti  of  leanifiig : 
Baadw^M  vtiich  b»n  Mcnud  to  hlitarr,  religion,  tbe  phUoaopbr  of  tb«  mtad,  and  th«  progrw  of 
tb«  beMflt4  wUeb  ham  nsalttd  from  Cba  modal*  of  QtMk  and  Roman  ta«te— In  short,  all  that  ft 
™*Mf>  Bt  tbm  progrew  and  attalnmonta  of  man  In  put  ana  can  beitoir  on  the  mecent,  hai  reached  It 
■wnvg  Itae  nMdlnm  of  pbitology." — Dr,  Mmnay'*  History  of  Bur^tatt  Langiiagtt,rQl.  IT,  p.  SSG- 

t  *  Tbtidea  of  0o4  la  a  dentopment  from  vfltdD,  and  a  matter  of  lUth,  not  an  induction  (ran  wttbM^ 
^  *  BMm  of  pnot   When  ChrliOanlty  haa  denloped  Ila  eorreUtlve  pftadplia  wlltaln  na,  then  ««  Sad 

fUmaivfilttrvtliewprtwn;  nature  U  ftaUoftbem:    Iliiil  Hif  lnlTtri.  111111111  tiiiMUl  m 

>w»i>  WtaSad  llMii  ■llli."-H.  M.  llBWMi!  J>m>i.  £e«.  Mv,  Ulf. 
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aagels,  daTib,  hesrep,  and  hell,  all  of  wfaieh  ban  Imnvar  a  traat  iDfituiwa  ofw 
thapaamTiB.''—Ontlte  SuiUme<mdlthe]S0aMtiJ^  Tbat  Ood  can  new 

nveal  fiwta  or  trotha  exeept  by  wOTds.  U  a  poai&ni  with  winch  I  am  hjno  meaafl 
aatisfied.  Of  the  great  truths  of  Ghrutiamty,  Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  flleiiieiitB  of 
Moral  Scienoe,  lepMtadly  arers,  "  All  tbeae  beintr  facts,  can  never  he  known, 
ewceptlnfhnguaffe,  that  is,  by  rerelatioQ." — First  Edition,  p.  132.  Again  :  All 
of  Uiem  being  of  the  natun  of  facts,  they  could  be  made  known  to  man  m  no 
o^er  wouf  than  by  language." — lb.  p.  186.  Bnt  it  shoold  be  remembered,  AtA 
these  same  fuels  were  otherwise  made  known  to  the  prophets;  (1.  Pet.  i,  11 ;) 
and  that  whtoh  has  been  done,  is  not  impoerible,  whethw  uiere  is  reason  to  expect 
it  again  or  not.  So  of  the  Bible,  Ctdvin  eavs,  **  No  man  oan  have  the  leaat 
knowledge  of  true  and  sonnd  doctrine,  without  havingbeen  a  disciple  of  the  Scrip- 
tore."— /nf/ttu^M,  B.  i,  Ch.  6.  Had  Adam,  Abel,lBnocb,  Noah,  and  Abraham, 
then,  no  snch  knowled^  ?  And  if  they  had,  what  Soiptore  taught  them  7  Wa 
ongbt  to  value  the  Sonptarea  top  highly  to  say  of  them  any  thing  that  is  un$erijh- 
Ural.  I  am,  however,  very  far  from  snj^Mong  tbore  is  ai^  other  doctrine  whin 
oan  be  safely  snbstitutod  for  the  troths  revealed  of  old,  the  troths  ocntained  in  (ho 
Holy  Soriptares  of  Oe  Old  and  Now  Teatamenta ; 

"  Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Thooj^  not  bnt  by  the  Spirit  ondeistood."*— ififton. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  XHS  POWER  OF  LANGUAGE. 


<■  Qttb  hale  rtadlo  Utmraai,  good  pioaintar  B,  gr— malhl  nekntsr,  pnUoa  m  dtdldit,  qohi  cmtm 
IIUram^»rtinin  pcno  InllBRWD  vtm  et  fnaUriam  wamOm  coftUtton*  wMnpnbmderitT"— QCBBo.  D»  Orofrt, 


'  1.  The  peculiar  poxcer  of  language  is  an  other  point  worthy  of  partioolar  ooaaid> 
oration.  The  power  of  an  inaburaent  is  virtually  the  power  of  him  who  wieUa  it : 
and,  as  language  is  used  in  common,  by  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  mighty  nd 
the  impotent,  tiie  candid  and  the  <aafty,  the  rij^teoua  and  the  wicked,  it  may 
perhaps  seem  to  the  reader  a  difficult  matter,  to  Bpuk  intelligibly  of  it&pecuUar 
ppwer.  I  mean,  this  ^irase,  its  fitness  or  effimen^  to  or  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  an  agent,  to  be 
the  doer  of  something,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  to  be  that  with  which 
something  is  efiected.  To  make  signs,  is  to  do  something,  and,  like  all  other 
actions,  necessarily  implies  an  agent ;  so  all  signs,  being  things  by  means  of  wluoh 
other  things  are  represented,  are  obviously  the  instruments  of  such  representation. 
Words,  then,  whicn  represent  thoughts,  are  ttungs  in  themselves ;  but,  as  signs, 
they  are  relative  to  other  things,  as  bang  the  iostnuneots  of  their  oommunicadon 
Of  preservation.  They  are  relative  also  to  him  who  uUers  them,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  tw  instructed  or  deouved  by  them.    "  Was  it  Mirabean,  HU. 

«  BoflwHiBliid,Mal,  or«pfat^ltftfat|J*etoriiatanlMi«iiM.(imdBriAat«mi^^ 
knovn  nataikllir.  Tomj  to  what  fgWnt  ttwology  jgmj  b>  eoBilMrit » tMattl  ■otenf,  or  hov  mnehknowt 
•dfe  of  ftnj  kind  mftj  hA«a  be«n  opened  to  imin  oUutrwbe  tbta  by  wonb,  b  not  now  la  polot.   Dr.  Cuapb^ 
Hja,"  OooOT  tta«  gamni  Mm  [jiAyMofo^l  I  bIm  c<mipi«bwd  NoAml  wbkfc,  innj 

optnKHi,  han  b«eD  tnoU  nDnWnnlly  digolnMl  bjr  philosopbeis.  BpUt,  whlcll  we  cooimIm  oab  At 
Mpmna  IMogknt  OMhnmuinnl,  uraraly  umocb  iDctndedaaderOMDodoDof  nsUinlKEkKrfUkM 
bLandii  knombte  to  fbt  phUoMpbcr  purely  in  tbe  mom  njr,  by  otaemtini  uid  upnfcoM."— IMoMplf 
•/XA«lariE, p. 61  It  liniiitiiiiiiiiniiimj  fiii  lliii  limliiii  iifliiniiMiM  liilnl  lili  iniiilfi  liilii  mj  iiiiiiiilillii 
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Fnalaris  or  wint  ftW  muter  of  the  btn&an  paasioai,  vbo  hu  told  ob  that  words 

nthuiggt  Tbey  are  indeed  things,  and  things  of  oii^ty  iaflaeaoe,  oot  only  in 
tddreaBes  to  the  paauona  and  lugh-vrought  feelings  of  mankind,  but  in  the  di^ 
flwa  of  Iwal  aod  politioal  questioDs  also ;  beoaose  a  joat  oonolumon  is  often 
iTdided,  or  a  nlae  tme  reached,  by  tlie  adroit  rabsUtution  one  ^inue  or  one  wwd 
fcr  n  olhtr."— JC^iW  Webiter,  in  Congrtu,  1833. 

i  To  speak,  is  a  moral  action,  ^  quality  of  whioh  depends  upon  the  motiTek 
nd  for  wuch  we  are  stiietly  aooountable.  "  But  I  aay  unto  you,  that  every  idle 
vaol  tlitt  men  shaU  ^leak,  they  shall  give  aoooont  ^reof  in  the  day  of  judgement ; 
fcff  bj  thy  words  thou  sbalt  be  Justed,  and  by  thy  words  thou  a^t  be  ooih 
demiied." — MatL  xii,  36,  37-  To  listen,  or  to  refuse  to  listen,  is  a  moral  action 
ila>;  ud  there  is  meaning  in  the  injanction,  "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear." — ifori, 
IF,  'iA.  But  why  is  it,  Uiat  so  miKh  of  what  is  spoken  or  written,  is  spoken  oe 
vtitten  in  vain?  Is  Uui||uage  impotent?  It  is  soquetimes  employed  for  purposes 
vitii  leqiect  to  which  it  is  utterly  ao ;  and  often  tbey  that  use  it,  know  not  how 
aagoifioant,  absord,  or  iU-meaniog  a  thmg  they  nnke  of  it.  What  is  said,  wiUi 
wkuevtr  inherent  force  or  dignity,  has  nei^ier  power  nor  value  to  him  who  does 
ut  oDderatand  it  ;*  and,  as  Professor  Donoan  ooBerves,  "  No  word  can  be  to  any 
■an  the  aga  of  an  idea,  UU  that  idea  coueB  to  have  ft  n>l  ezistenoe  in  his  mind. 
—bipe,  p.  62.  In  instmetini,  thexefi»e,  speecli  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
^DDdation  or  the  esnenoe  of  kwmledge,  but  aa  tin  ogp  of  it ;  fin:  knowledge  has 
Umgh  in  the  power  of  sensation,  or  refieotion,  vt  oonscjonsneis,  and  not  m  that 
of  teeudiog  or  oonununioatiDg  thought.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  not  the  first  to  su^jes^ 
"  It  IB  time  to  abandon  the  immense  error  of  sappo»Dg  that  words  and  precepts  aia 
nSdent  to  call  iatemal  feelings  and  intellectual  faoaltiee  into  aoldve  extteise."— 
^nmAa'm'f  Treatise  on  Education,  a.  94. 

3.  Bat  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  when  Qod  wills,  the  signs  of  knc^wledge  are 
howledge ;  and  words,  when  he  gives  the  ability  to  onderstand  them,  may,  in 
niDe  sense,  become — "  spirit  and  life."  See  John,  vi,  63.  Where  competent 
ioteilectoal  bcnltiea  exist,  tbe  intelligible  rigns  of  tbou^t  do  move  the  mind  to 
(Hok;  jud  to  think  somelimeB  witbdeep  feeling  too,  whether  of  assent  or  dissent, 
of  tdmintitHt  or  oontempt  So  wondeiful  a  thing  ia  a  rational  soul,  that  it  is  hard 
to  ■!  lo  what  ends  the  laogaage  in  whioh  it  ^Maka,  may,  or  may  not,  be  sufficient. 
I^operiutee  determine.  We  are  often  oaaUe  to  excite  in  ouers  the  sentimento 
we  would :  words  «ieceed  or  fidl,  as'  &ey  are  received  or  rensted.  Bat  let 
iMofiU  ezjaeasion  be  addrsned  to  a  pasnonate  man,  will  not  the  words  "  ratt 
iotenial  fe^mgs"  into  action?  And  now  do  fe^gs  ^fier  from  thoughts  ?t 
^tf  Dr.  Junes  Bush :  "  The  human  mind  is  the  place  of  repreBeotation  of  all  the 
cuteneeB  o£  nature  whidi  are  brought  witlun  toe  scope  of  the  senses.  The 
f^prmiUtives  are  called  ideas.  These  ideas  are  the  simple  passive  pictures  of 
'tunga.  at  [else]  they  exist  with  an  activity,  capable  of  so  affecting  the  physical 
ifua  at  to  induce  us  to  aeek  the  continuance  ot  that  which  produces  them,  or  to 
tnid  iL  This  active  or  ^vid  class  of  idwis  comprehends  the  passions.  The 

'"Imp*  ya  >y  tbm  taogw  wanfa  awy  to  ba  ondwitottj,  howshan  tt  be  known  nbaX  li  cpokmT  ibr 
J^J^ilyak  bio  Ob  air.  Thanara,  U  Stay  ba,  m  iiim]>  klDda  of  videaa  In  Uh  worM,  and  none  of  them  to 
•■Wiiaaeadoii.  TbmfoK,  If  I  know  not  ta»  mwnhig  of  tb«  rolaa,  I  ahall  be  onto  bim  that  ipeaketh. 
Md  ha  Ont  aiwakatb,  ahaU  b«  a  barbarian  onto  ■»."—!  Cor.  xlv,  9, 10,  U. 
"hhipMriUa  that  oor  knovkdga  of  wonis  should  ontatrlp  onr  knowledge  of  tUogi.  It  maj,  and  often 
""imHriaMoCb.  Words  nay  be  remembered  aaioanda,  but  [they]  cannot  b«  nnderttood  aa  dgni,  wfalM 
^y*"  "'>««l'Ml"««d<ri»h  the  mis'  i*gnltod."-auapt«a'«  PUlWphf  of  EMOoric,  p.  ISO. 

Wonheaa  axelte  onljr  Ideas  alreadV  acquired,  and  If  oopnflotu  ideas  hate  bean  Kiimed,  tbey  are  mm 
■■"■fa*  Moodt."— OH  Sliuafion,  p.  200. 

<^i>U«n  the etoeotloniatinakes  this  JUlnedon:  "AUUpasaae  In  fha  nhid of  man,  may  ba  redoeed 
j^^sw.  vhjeh  I  can  Ideaa  and  emotions.  Bj  Ideas,  I  mean  all  tboogbts  which  rlae,  and  paai  in  aneoM- 
""■■BaBiiid.  Vy  eawtloaB,  aU ezeitfcns  of  the  mind  lu  arm ng log,  oombinlng,  and  aeparrang  Ita  Ideas ( 
<snU « (be gOgeti  prDdaoed  on  all  Uie  mind  iiaalf  by  thoee  idaas ;  from  the  mora  Ttolant  agltsSioa  of  tk* 
r«**>  to  the  eahner  ladings  produced  by  the  operaaon  of  the  Intellaot  and  the  fluey.  In  short,  thought 
■ttsoliiaaof  ae  one;  Internal  fcatlng,  of  the  other.  That  wbleb  Hrres  to  exprssa  tb*  fimner,  I  nil  tlM 
nCni|e<<Ueie:  andOtelattasitbe  laagnageof  emotkma.  Words  an  the  slgDa  of  the  one ;  Kniaa,  of 
S^WiihMiittwar  ibaMtwoaotliof  laanuhlt  to  tmiigastMa  to  commonl^  tbcwSh  tlMwr.all 
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fanetions  of  tbe  mind  here  dessribed,  enst  then  in  dtflbrent  forms  and  degrees, 
from  the  simple  idea,  to  the  highest  energy  pasaon :  and  the  terms,  thonght, 
sentiment,  emotion,  feeling,  and  passion,  are  bat  the  verbal  ngns  of  tiiese  degrees 
snd  forms.  Nor  does  tbne  a^ipear  to  be  anj  line  of  elaseification,  for  separating 
thought  from  pasnon :  ance  simple  fiiongfate,  irithont  dianging  th«r  nature,  do, 
from  interest  or  ineitement,  ofton  asstune  the  cotoor  of  passion." — PhUoioj^ 
of  the  Human  Voice,  p.  828. 

4.  Lord  Kames,  in  toe  Appendix  to  his  Elements  of  CriHcism,  divides  Oie  tenses 
iato  external  and  internal,  defining  perception  to  be  the  act  by  vhich  through  the 
former  we  know  outward  objects,  and  consciousness  the  act  by  which  throng  the 
latter  we  know  what  is  within  the  mind.  An  idea,  according  to  his  definition, 
(which  he  says  is  predse  and  accurate,)  is,  "  That  perception  of  a  real  object 
which  is  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Bnt  among  the  real 
objects  from  whieb  Uienioiy  may  raise  ideas,  he  includes  the  workings  of  Uie  mind 
itself,  or  whatever  we  remember  of  our  former  paeaons,  emotions,  tbougbts,  or 
designs.  Such  a  definition,  he  imagines,  might  have  saved  Locke,  BericlOT,  and 
tiieir  followers,  from  modi  Tsin  speculation ;  for  with  the  ideal  systems  of  tbess 
^iloeophets,  or  with  those  of  Arirtotle  and  Des  Oartes,  he  by  no  means  ooincideB. 
This  author  says,  "As  ideas  an  the  ohirf  materials  emph^d  ni  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  it  is  of  consequence  that  tiieir  natnre  and  difierences  be  ooderstooa.  It 
spears  now  that  ideas  may  be  distinguished  into  three  kinds :  first.  Ideas  derived 
from  original  perceptions,  properly  termed  ideas  of  memory;  second,  Ideas  oom- 
mnnicatcd  hy  Uinguage  or  other  agns ;  and  third,  Ideas  of  imagination.  These 
ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  respects ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  to  thdr 
proceeding  from  diffarerU  causes.  The  first  kind  is  derired  from  real  existences 
that  have  been  objects  of  our  senses ;  kmgvage  is  the  cause  of  the  second,  or  any 
other  sign  t^iat  has  the  same  power  with  language ;  and  a  man's  imagination  is  to 
bhneelf  the  cause  of  the  third.  It  is  scarce  [ly]  necessary  to  add,  that  an  idea, 
originally  of  imagination,  being  conveyed  to  others  by  language  or  any  other 
vehicle,  becomes  in  their  mind  an  idea  of  the  second  kind ;  and  again,  tint  an  idea 
of  this  kind,  being  afterwards  recalled  to  the  mind,  beeomes  in  that  dream  stance 
an  ides  of  memoiy."— of  Grit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  884. 

5.  Whether,  or  bow  &r,  Umgnage  isto  tiie  mind  itself  lAs  instrument  of  thouyki, 
is  a  question  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  botii.  Onr  Kteratore  contains 
oeeaaonal  assertions  beuing  upon  this  point,  but  I  know  <^  no  Aill  or  able  diseos* 
EDOD  of  it.*  Cardell's  instructions  proceed  upon  the  suppontion,  that  neither 
reason  of  men,  nor  even  that  of  superior  intelligences,  can  ever  operate  indepen- 
dentiy  of  words.  "Speech,"  says  he,  "is  to  the  mind  what  action  is  to  anmial 
bodies.  Its  imjnovement  is  the  improvement  of  onr  intellectual  natnre,  and  a 
duty  to  Ood  who  nve  it." — Essay^  on  Language,  p.  8.  A^ain :  "  An  attentive 
investigation  will  show,  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  individual  mind  can, 
within  itself,  to  any  extent,  combine  its  ideas,  but  by  the  intervention  of  words. 
Every  process  of  the  reasoning  powers,  beyond  the  immediate  perception  of  senable 
objects,  depends  on  the  structure  of  speech ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  acocnding  to 
the  excellence  of  this  chief  instrument  of  cUl  mental  operations,  will  be  the  means 
of  personal  improvement,  of  the  social  transmission  of  thought,  and  the  elevation 
of  national  character.  From  this,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  principle,  that 
no  individual  can  make  great  advances  in  intellectual  improvement,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  read^-formed langua^,  as  the  necessary  means  ot  his  progress." — H. 
p.  9.  These  poritions  might  eaaly  be  o&et  hy  contrary  speculations  of  minds  of 
equal  rank ;  but  I  submit  them  to  the  reader,  with  the  single  sn^stion,  that  the 
author  is  not  remaikable  for  that  sobriety  of  judgement  whidi  gives  weight  to 
oj^nions. 

pnlhhiMiiidWlia.B-Sigiilw'i  OeSittm,  f.  ih. 
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6.  We  bare  seen,  among  tbe  atatioBS  in  a  ftmner  obapter,  that  SaootiaB  says, 

"  Names  are  tbe  agns,  and  aa  it  were  the  instruments,  of  things."  Bot  what  he 
meant  by  '*  instrumenta  rentm,"  is  not  very  apparent.  Dr.  Adam  says,  "  The 
prindples  of  grammar  may  be  traced  from  tbe  progresB  of  the  mind  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language.  Gbildren  first  express  their  feeTings  by  motions  and  gestures  of 
tbe  body,  Dy  cries  and  tears.  This  is*  the  language  of  nature,  and  therefore 
niUTersal.  A^/ZyrfprMcnisf  the  quieknew  of  sentiment  and  thought,  vbicb  an 
13  mstaotaneons  as  tbe  impression  of  light  on  the  eye.  Hence  we  always  express 
oor  stronger  fiselings  by  these  natural  signs.  But  when  we  want  to  make  known 
to  others  the  particnkr  conceptions  of  the  mind,  we  must  reprraent  them  by  parts, 
we  oust  divide  and  analyze  them.  We  exprem  eiieh  part  by  certain  *iffns,X  and 
jou  dieae  together,  acooraing  to  the  order  of  their  relations.  Thus  words  are  both 
ik$  instrumera  cuui  signs  §  of  tAe  division  of  thought."— iVs^zw  to  LtUxn  Gram. 

7.  Tbe  ntterance  of  wtHrds,  or  the  making  of  signs  of  any  sort,  requires  time  ;| 
bat  it  is  here  saggested  \sj  Dr.  Adam,  that  sentiment  and  thought,  thoogb  Boscep- 
tiUe  being  retained  or  recalled,  naturally  flash  upon  the  mind  with  immeasunble 
fniekness.^  If  bo,  they  moat  originate  in  something  more  spiritual  than  language. 
!nw  Doctor  does  not  amrm  that  words  are  the  instnunents  of  thought,  but  of  the 
Hvitim  of  tbongfat.  Bat  it  is  manifest,  that  if  tbey  efl»ct  this,  they  are  not  tbe 
only  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be  done.  The  deaf  and 
dnmb,  thougb  nninstructed  and  utterly  ignorant  of  language,  can  tbink  ;  and  can, 
K  rade  ngns  of  their  own  inventing,  manifest  a  simiUff  division,  corresponding  to 
toe  mdividuality  qi(  things.  And  what  else  can  be  meant  by  "  division  cf 
ihmtght"  than  oar  notion  of  objects,  as  ensdng  severally,  or  as  being  distin- 
gmsbable  into  parts?  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  flucb  dinfion  respei^ng  that 
i4iich  is  perfectly  pure  and  indivisible  in  its  essence ;  and,  I  wonld  ask,  is  not 
Bmjde  continuity  apt  to  exclude  it  from  our  conce[rtion  d  every  thing  wfaioh 
Mipesrs  with  unifbrm  coherence?  Dr.  Beattie  says,  "  It  appean  to  me,  that,  as 
lb  thmgs  are  individnals,  all  thongfats  must  be  so  too."— Jlnmi/  Seienee,  Chap,  i. 
See.  1.  B^,  then,  our  tbonghts  are  thus  divided,  and  consequently,  as  Ais  author 
iden,  have  not  in  themselves  an^  of  that  generality  which  belongs  to  the  mgmfi- 
caliiRi  of  common  nouns,  there  is  UtUe  need  of  any  instrument  to  divide  them 
fnrtber:  tbe  mind  rather  needs  help,  asCnrdeU  suggests,  "  to  combine  its  ideas."** 

S.  So  far  as  language  is  a  work  of  art,  and  not  a  thing  conferred  or  imposed 
npwi  us  by  nature,  there  surely  can  be  in  it  neither  division  nor  union  that  was 
not  firrt  in  tbe  intellect  for  the  manifestation  of  which  it  was  formed.  First,  with 
Rspect  to  generalizadoo.    "  The  human  mind,"  says  Harris,  "  by  an  energy  as 

•  ndH«UlM,"n'i«arr."— O.  B.  t  It (hoold  be,  "ISeyjWy  «7>«Mm."— Q.  B. 

I  Ttib  b  baullj  expressoil ;  for,  ucordlng  to  hb  own  deduction,  tach  pan  h&a  but  one  sign.  It  ahould  be, 
"Tteiprw*  tiu  ferrral  parts  by  as  mnity  srreral  si'gnj." — G.  BnowM. 
t  It  woBtd  be  b«Uci  SngUah  to  t^j,  >■  the  instntmnus  end  tit;  ugns."— Q.  Shown. 

1  **  Good  Epcaken  do  not  pronnunce  ebote  three  ^-liable*  in  a  second  of  Umc ;  and  geoerallj  only  two  end 
>Ur,  tetfeitfai  tbe  twoMamrj  v«aW9."~  SUtlt^s  Mf  tody  of  Spteck. 

1  "Dm  wme  Uea  U  &b>o  coorejed  in  the  following  sentence  firom  Dr.  CuuDbell :  "  Uliaterer  regard.'  tbe 
ualirii  of  the  operatlonH  of  the  mind,  irhi'h  it  rptifker  than  liahtnins;  in  all  htr  tnngir^^  mn*t  in  a  pTftt 
BMnn  be  ebatnuw  and  OaA."—PhUoiiopky  of  Rhrtoric,  p.  286.  Yet  tUa  phlloeopber  bu  glT«n  It «»  hif 
«fiDkn],''tbat  we  reallj  think  by  j^jaa  well  uipeiikbjlhem."— i&.p.  2M.  To  reconcile  tbese  two  posl;!oui 
*M«aeboUier,  wemnst  tappote  tbat  tbinhlng  by  rig:n3,  or  words,  um  proce«s  inOnftely  more  t*pld  tfam 

**  TiM  BEoenJizstlon  or  atntraction  whkh  eiTex  to  dmllRr  thlnfce  e  common  nune,  U  certainly  no  labori- 
esneiae  of  hitcUeet ;  nor  does  any  mind  find  difflcnlty  In  applying  each  a  name  to  an  indlTtdiial  by  meant 

tbt  utkle.  The  noeral  sense  and  the  particular  are  aJlke  eBay  to  the  nnderstanding,  and  1  kiicw  not 
vlntber  It  li  worth  while  to  itiqaire  which  la  flnt  to  order.  I>r.  AieUDder  Mumy  snys,  "  It  mvit  be  ottcn. 
tirttyitmeaibeted.  that  an  terms  mnfrom  agcneral  to  a  partlcnlar  eenae.  Tbeworkof  abetraodon,  theasccBt 
&«H  hiAridDal  leeUngs  to  cla»iie9  of  theae,  woe  flnisbed  before  terms  were  invented.  Man  was  silent  (ill  he 
W  tormcd  Kmc  Ideve  to  commniileat« ;  and  association  of  hiti  perceptions  soon  ted  him  to  think  and  resaon 
ioordiDary  mactera."— ifut.  of  EurnptttH  Lajtgiuigrs,\ol.  I,  p.  94.  And,  In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  he  iflds: 
^  TMi  ii  to  be  nndersiood  of  primitlTe  or  T»lical  terms.  By  tbe  nssertton  that  man  was  silent  till  he  bad 
^nari  Ideas  to  commonlcale,  is  not  meant,  that  any  of  our  species  were  originally  destitute  of  the  n&tural 
♦ipnwiDBji  ofteeting  or  thought.  All  thatit  iropllps,  is.  that  man  had  been  cubjected,  during  an  uncertain 
period  Dftiiiit.  to  the  iinpre»Honi  made  on  his  sen»)S  ny  the  mnCetial  world,  befbre  he  bci^  to  txprrfs  tbe 
Bunal  niietlM  of  tberc  by  artimlated  toandn.  ••••«•  Though  Uie  abetractlon  wfaleh  formed  raeh 
SwSi^^tte  ^*'^^aSMtt."^S^8^  ^  idgw  i  Tet  It  wen  abeoid  to  nippOM  tbat  tbe  .sign  wu 
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spoDtaneoos  and  fomifiar  to  ita  natoro,  as  the  seeing  of  colour  is  fEuniliar  to  the 
eye,  disoerns  at  oooe  what  in  many  is  oae,  what  in  tbiags  dissimilar  and  different  is 
aimilar  and  the  same." — Hermit  p.  362.  Seoondly,  with  respect  to  division. 
Meohaoieal  aeparatioos  are  limited :  **  Bat  the  mind  sarmounta  all  power  of 
oonoreUon ;  and  ean  place  in  the  simplest  maaoer  every  attribate  by  itself ;  convex 
withoat  concave  ;  ooloctr  without  superfines ;  saperfioies  without  body ;  and  body 
without  its  acddents :  asdistinctly  each  one,  as  tbongh  tbey  had  never  t)eea  noited. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  it  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things,  not  only  dividing 
them  as  wholes,  into  their  more  eonspicuooa  parts,  but  persisting  till  it  even  separate 
those  elementary  priomples  which,  being  blended  tether  after  a  more  mysterioos 
manner,  are  united  in  die  minatest  part  as  mneh  as  in  the  mightiest  mob." — 
Harris's  Hermes,  p.  307. 

9.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  so  snblime  conoeptioiis  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  who  has  displayed  such  extraordinary  acnteness 
in  his  investjgatioDS,  has  represented  the  formation  of  words,  or  the  utterance  of 
language,  as  equalling  in  speed  the  progress  of  our  very  thoughts ;  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  other  author,  of  great  name,  avers,  that  thought  is  "  as  instantaneous 
as  the  impresfflon  of  light  on  the  eye."  Philosophy  here  too  evidently  nods.  In 
abowing  the  advantage  of  words,  as  compared  with  {Mctores,  Harris  says,  "  If  we 
oondder  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  words  ure  formed,— 4n  ease  which  knows 
no  trouble  or  fttigoe,  and  a  ^ed  which  equals  the  progress  of  our  very  thoughts^* 
-  wa  ma^  jdunly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question  here  proposed.  Why,  in  the 
oommm  mteiconrse  of  men  with  men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  'Bfmbols 
preferred." — ^J^jnst.  p.  336.  Let  us  hear  a  third  man>  of  eqoal  note :  "Winds 
nave  been  oalled  wingML ;  and  they  well  deserve  that  nune,  when  th«r  abbnvia- 
tionfl  are  oompazed  mth  the  progress  which  speech  could  make  withoirt  these 
inventions ;  bat,  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the  smallest 
daim  to  titat  title.  Philosophers  have  oalcnlated  the  diiSerenoe  of  velocity  between 
sound  and  light ;  but  who  will  attempt  to  oalcalate  the  difference  between  apeedi 
and  thought !  "—Home  Tooke's  Epea  Pteroenta,  Vol.  i,  p.  23. 

10.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  creation,  natures 
subordinate  are  made,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the 
Ingher ;  and  that,  accordingly,  our  first  ideas  are  sueh  as  are  conceived  of  things 
external  and  sensible.    Hence  all  men  whose  intellect  appeals  only  to  extenul 
sense,  are  prone  to  a  philosophy  which  reverses  the  order  of  things  pertunin^  to 
the  nund,  and  tends  to  matenalism,  if  not  to  atheism.    '*  Bat " — bo  refer  again  to  , 
Hurift— "  the  intellectaal  scheme  which  neverforgets  Deity,  postpones  every  thing 
corporeal  to  the  primarv  mental  Oanse.    It  is  here  it  looks  for  me  origin  of  intet 
lijple  ideas,  even  of  those  iriiioh  exist  m  human  capacities.    For  ^ongfa  sennble 
oljects  may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  man's  , 
uiulerstandmg,  yet  are  those  enerj^  themselves  no  more  contmned  in  sense,  tiian 
the  ezploaou  of  a  cannon,  in  the  spark  which  gave  it  fire.    In  short,  all  minds  that 
are,  are  anular  and  congenial ;  and  so  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelli^ble  forms. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  interooorse  between  man  and  man,  or  (vbaX  < 
is  more  important)  between  man  and  God." — Hermes,  p.  393.  1 

11.  A  doctrine  somewhat  like  this,  is  foand  in  the  Meditations  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aarelius  Antoninus,  though  apparently  repugnant  to  the  polytheism 
commonly  admitted  by  the  Stoics,  to  whom  he  belonged:  "The  world,  take  it 
all  together,  is  but  one ;  there  is  bat  one  sort  of  matter  to  make  it  of,  one  Qod  to 
govern  it,  and  one  law  to  gtude  it.    For,  ran  through  the  whole  system  of  rationsl  I 

*  Dr.  Akzudar  Hamj  too,  la  uceoaMag  tot  ttu  freqneat  mbbnTtatlons  of  vonb,  Menu  to  suKgwt  Um 
ponriblUtj  of  gtring  them  the  Mieritj  of  thought :  "  CaDCrution  b  a  ctunjc"  'htch  raenlts  fMm  »  propewAf  . 
io  Dulc«  th«  alKtu  tu  rapid  aa  A»  thou^htt  which  thejr  rapreM.    Hanh  coaibiastloiis  Boon  mOet  contnotloD. 
Vary  long  words  praaarre  onljr  the  priacipal,  tiutt  la,  cbe  ■ec«iiled  pirt.   If  ft  nbtioD  acceata  ita  word*  o& 
tait  irllMle,  Um  prmdlnc  oaw  will  often  be  itaort,  ud  IbUe  to  eoatittetion.  If  It  IbUow  s  eoDtnqr  btmUm,  | 
lha  timlnktfaMU  m     to  dMV-"— ili>((«^  Jw^^ 
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bn^  and  job  will  fifid  reason  uid  trnih  bat  angle  and  the  nme.  And  thus 
hmg^  of  the  same  kind,  and  endued  viih  the  same  reason,  are  made  bap}>y  by 
the  same  exezdsee  of  it.'* — Book  vii,  Sec.  9.  Agun :  "  Jjet  your  soul  receive 
die  Deity  aayonr  blood  does  the  air;  for  the  inflnenosa  of  the  one  are  no  less  vital, 
Am  those  of  &e  otha.  This  cwreqMmdenoe  is  veiy  prscticable :  for  there  is  an 
BffllMat  oaioi{weeenfc  Sforit,  vbich  lies  aa  open  and  pervions  to  your  mind,  as  the 
air  yon  hreathe,  does  to  your  lungs :  but  then  you  most  remember  to  be  diqwsed 
touawit." — Book  viii.  Sec.  54;  GoUier^s  Translation. 

12.  Agreeably  to  these  views,  except  that  be  makes  a  distinction  between  a 
Dstnial  and  a  supernatural  idea  of  God,  we  find  Barclay,  the  early  defender  of  the* 
Quakers,  in  an  argument  with  a  certain  Dutch. nobleman,  philosophizing  thus: 
"  If  the  Scripture  then  be  true,  there  is  in  men  a  supernatural  idea  of  God,  which 
ahc^ther  diSers  tcom  this  natural  idea — I  say,  in  all  men  ;  because  all  men  are 
espule  of  salvation,  and  consequently  of  enjoying  this  divine  vision.  Now  this 
dfacity  ooDsisteth  herein,  that  they  have  such  a  supernatural  idea  in  themselves  * 
For  if  there  were  no  such  idea  in  them,  it  were  impoabible  the;  should  so  know 
God ;  for  whatsoever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  known,  is  known  by  its  proper  idea ; 
ndtlKr  can  it  otherwise  be  dearly  and  distinctly  known,  ^or  the  ideas  of  aU 
1ii»g»  are  divinefy  pUuUed  in  our  souU  ;  for,  as  the  better  philosophy  teacheth, 
they  are  not  beraitten  in  us  by  outward  olijeots  or  outward  causes,  but  only  are  by 
tbtas  outward  &ng8  ezdted  or  stirred  up.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  super- 
Bitnal  ideas  of  God  and  things  divine,  and  in  natural  ideas  of  Uje  natural  principles 
of  human  understanding,  and  concln^ns  thence  deduced  by  the  strength  of  human 
nsson ;  but  even  in  the  ideas  of  outward  objects,  which  are  perceived  by  the 
eotwird  senses :  as  that  noble  Christian  philosopher  Boethius  faaUi  well  observed ; 
to  which  also  the  Cartesian  philosophy  agreeth."  I  quote  only  to  show  Uie 
ccoeorreoce  of  others,  with  Harris's  position.  Barclay  carries  on  his  argument 
with  much  utore      a  similar  import.    See  SeweV$  History,  folio,  p.  620. 

13.  But  the  doctrine  of  ideas  existing  primarily  in  God,  and  being  divinely 
I^ted  in  our  souls,  did  not  originate  with  Boethius :  it  may  be  traced  back  a 
thoosand  yeara  from  his  time,  through  the  philosophy  of  Proclos,  Zeno,  AristotIe.t 
Plato,  Socrates,  Pumenidea,  and  Pythagoras.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  an^ 
indaetim  or  effect  to  be  more  excellent  than  its  cause.  That  which  really  produces 
■MiOD,  cannot  itself  be  inert ;  and  that  which  actually  causes  the  human  mind  to 
ddnk  md  iwaon,  cannot  itself  be  devoid  of  intelligence.  "  For  knowledge  can 
skme  {Roduoe  kiiowledge."t  A  doctrine  apparentiy  at  variance  with  dns,  has 
teeently  been  taught,  with  great  confidence,  among  the  professed  discoveries  of 
Pirenohgy.  How  much  truth  there  may  be  in  this  new  "  science,"  as  it  is  called, 
I  ui  not  prepared  to  say ;  but,  as  sometimes  held  forth,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
to  elash  with  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  but  to 
laake  the  power  of  thought  the  result  of  that  which  is  in  itself  inert  and  unthinking, 
Amming  that  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human  understanding  have  not  been 
kaown  in  earlier  times,  it  proferaes  to  have  discovered,  iu  the  physical  organization 
of  the  brain,  their  proper  source,  or  essential  condition,  and  the  true  index  to  their 
measore,  number,  and  distribution.  In  short,  the  leading  phrenologists,  by 
seknowledgjug  no  spiritual  substance,  virtually  deny  that  ancient  doctrine,  *'  It  is 
Dot  ID  flesh  to  think,  or  bones  to  reason,*'§  and  nu^e  the  mind  either  a  material 
■balance,  or  a  men  mode  wiUiont  snbsfantial  b«ng. 

*  "  W«  mamt  team  k  dbilnct  Idaft  of  aoj  moral  or  wUlUeliiat  ffMiNty,  iuImb  we  find  Mm*  tiM«  of  tt  la 
•mrcn."— AaJtw'*  Monl  Seiencr,  Fart  Seronii,  NatVTal  TVoJOfy,  Cbkp.  H,  No.  424. 

t  "AMoUfl  tfUs  oa  thkt  tha  world  !■  ■  copy  or  tiutMript  of  UiOM  tdMi  wbkh  km  Id  Om  nlnd  ottbttMt 
tnd  Otat  tboM  Meu  which  ■»  In  th«  mind  of  mu,  ■»  ■  MoMript  of  tha  wwUL  To  tlili  «•  ugr 
•M,  ifcit  word!  are  ttio  tmwcript  of  tbtme  ideu  wbkh  »re  In  Uw  ndnd  of  man,  and  U»t  Wrilllig  at  jf^Oag 
«ttb]tlMtranMript  of  words."— Jrft/uon,  ^ft.  Wo.  16S. 

t  Baait|btoke  on  Rettmuent  and  Stnij,  Lett«ra  on  Biitan.p.  964. 

t  Sea  tltii  pa  wan  ^  "  Eeonom;  of  Human  Ulii,"  p.  lOo—a  work  fUgned  to  be  a  oompand  of  OUaan 
■aitoi,  hat^QWjgmaraUy  nndacaiood  to  have  baenwriUeB  prtompUad  by  Ao6(r<IMil(y,aa<nliWBtaad 
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14.  "The  doctrine  of  immaierial  mbttaneet"  says  Dr.  Sponhmn,  "  is  not 
snfficientlj  amenable  to  the  test  of  observation ;  it  is  founded  on  beUdf,  and  only 
supported  by  hjpothe»a." — Pkrendogy,  Vol  i,  p.  20.  But  it  shonld  be  remem- 
bered, that  oar  notion  of  material  substaooe,  is  just  as  maoh  a  matter  of  bypotbesis. 
All  aocidents,  whether  they  be  qualities  or  actions,  we  neoeasarily  suppose  to  ban 
some  support ;  and  this  we  call  ttAt^mee,  deriving  the  term  from  me  Latin,  or 
kgpoikuu,  if  we  eboose  to  borrow  from  the  Greek.  Bat  what  tliis  sabstance,  or 
hypostads,  is,  independently  (tf  its  qnalitjes  or  adionB,  we  know  not..  l%is  is 
clearly  prorod  by  Looke  What  do  we  mean  by  mottsr?  and  what  by  mindf 
ifatter  is  that  which  ia  solid,  eztonded,  diviuble,  and  movable.  JSnd  is  that 
which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  reasons,  and  wonhips.  Here  are  qualities  in  the  one 
case ;  operations  in  the  other.  Here  are  two  definitions  as  tottuly  distinct  as  any 
two  can  be ;  and  he  that  sees  not  in  them  a  di^rence  of  tttbstanoe,  sees  it  no-wbere : 
to  him  all  natures  are  one ;  and  that  one,  an  absurd  snpp(^tion. 

15.  In  favour  of  what  is  urged  by  the  phrenologists,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted, 
as  a  natural  law,  that,  "  If  a  picture  of  a  visible  object  be  formed  upon  the  retina, 
and  the  impression  be  eommunioated,  by  the  nerves,  to  tbe  brain,  the  retuU  will  be 
an  act  of  perception." —  W(tyland's  Moral  Science,  p.  4.  But  it  does  not  follow. 
nor  did  the  writer  of  this  sentence  believe,  that  perception  is  a  mere  act  or  atlri* 
bate  of  the  oi^niied  matter  of  the  bnun.  A  material  object  can  only  occasion  in 
OUT  aennble  organs  a  corp<veal  motion,  which  has  not  in  it  the  nature  of  thongfat  cir 
peroeptiott ;  and  upon  what  principle  of  cansatjon,  flball  a  man  believe,  in  respeot 
to  vision,  ^lat  the  tiling  which  he  sees,  is  more  properly  the  oaoBB  of  the  idea  con- 
ceived of  it,  than  is  the  light  by  wlueh  he  beholds  it,  m  the  ramd  in  wbioh  that 
idea  ia  formed  ?  Lead  Kames  avws,  that,  "  Colour,  which  appean  to  the  eye  as 
spread  upon  a  mbstaoce,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator."— 
Mements  of  Orittetsm,  i,  178.  And  Cicero  placed  the  perception,  not  only  of 
colour,  but  of  taste,  of  sound,  of  smell,  and  of  touch,  in  the  mind,  rather  than  i& 
the  senses.  "Illud  est  album,  boc  dulce,  canorum  illud,  hoc  bene  olens,  hoc 
asperum  :  animo  jam  haec  tenemns  comprehensa,  non  sensibus." — Oiceronis  Acad, 
Lio.  ii,  7.  Dr.  Beattie,  however,  says :  "  Colours  inhere  not  in  the  coloured  body, 
bnt  in  the  light  that  falls  upon  it ;  *  *  *  and  the  word  colour  denotes,  an  external 
thing,  and  never  a  sensation  of  the  mind." — Aforal  Science,  i,  54.  Here  is  some 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  however  the  thing  may  be,  it  does  not  affect  my  argn- 
ment ;  which  is,  that  to  peroeive  or  think  is  an  act  or  attribute  of  onr  immaterial 
substance  or  nature,  and  not  to  be  supposed  the  effect  either  of  the  objects  pero^ved 
or  of  our  own  corporeal  organisation. 

16.  Divine  wisdom  has  established  the  senses  as  the  avenues  through  vriiich  our 
minds  slull  rec«ve  notices  of  the  forms  and  qualities  of  external  things ;  bnt  the 
sublime  conception  of  the  ancients,  that  those  forms  and  qualities  had  an  abstract 
[H^existence  in  the  divine  mind,  is  a  common  doctrine  of  many  English  authors, 
as  Milton,  Cowper,  Akennde,  and  others.  For  example :  "  Now  if  Eiu  primitm 
be  the  cause  of  entia  a  primo,  then  he  hath  tho  Idea  of  them  in  him  :  for  he  made 
them  by  counsel,  and  not  by  necessity ;  for  then  be  should  have  needed  them,  and 
they  have  a  parhelwo  of  that  wisdom  that  is  in  his  Idea." — Sichardson's  Logie^ 
p.  16 :  Lond.  1667. 

"  Then  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  his  works  adore, 
Within  his  own  deep  essence  view'd  the  forms. 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things." — Aeenside. 

Pleasures  of  the  Imaginati<m,  Book  i. 

*'  And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught, 
To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  world. 
Fur  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was." — Cowpkr. 

Tbftfc:  WinUrMrrmng  IFoft,  p.  150. 
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"  Tbeoee  to  bebtdd  this  new-created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
Id  iHro8]pect  from  bis  throne,  how  good,  how  fiur, 
AuBwenng  his  great  idea." — Miltos. 

Parekditt  l4>tt.  Book  tu,  line  554. 

17.  "  Original  Truth,"*  says  Harris,  *'  banng  the  most  intimate  connection 
vitb  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  maj  be  said  (as  it  were)  to  shine  with  unchangeable 
i^lendor,  enlightening  thougbout  the  universe  eveiy  possible  subject,  by  nature 
BisNptible  of  its  benini  influence.  Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent 
indeed  its  efficacy,  as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  it«e1f  neither 
adnitB  diminution,  nor  change,  because  the  darkness  respects  only  particular 
peropeDts.  Among  thete  therefore  we  must  look  for  ignorance  and  error,  and 
m  that  mA&nfinatttm  of  inteUtgence  which  is  their  natural  consequence.  Par- 
ttsl  views,  the  imperfections  of  sense ;  inattention,  idleness,  the  turbulence  of 
|iftS!ions;  education,  local  sentiments,  opinions,  and  belief;  conspire  in  man^ 
instances  to  furnish  us  with  ideas,  some  too  general,  some  too  partial,  and  (what  is 
worn  than  all  this)  vrith  many  that  are  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  truth.  Tlicse 
it  behoves  us  to  correct  as  &r  as  possible,  by  cool  sufipense  and  candid  examination. 
Tbas  by  a  connection  perhaps  little  expected,  the  cause  of  Letters,  and  that  of 
Viriue,  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  the  bu^ncss  of  both,  to  examine  our  ideas, 
■nd  to  amend  them  by  the  standard  of  nature  and  of  truth."   Bqq  Hermes,  p.  406. 

18.  Although  It  seems  plain  fhnn  our  own  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  an 
acti?e  self-movrng  piindple  or  essence,  yet  capable  of  being  moved,  after  its  own 
oaaoer,  by  other  causes  outward  as  well  as  inward ;  and  although  it  must  be  ob- 
rioDs  to  reiSection,  that  all  its  ideas,  perceptions,  and  emotions,  are,  with  respect  to 
itself,  of  a  spiritaal  nature — botring  such  a  relation  to  the  spiritual  substance  io 
which  al<me  they  appear,  as  bodily  motion  is  seen  to  bear  to  material  substances ; 
yet  we  know,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  they  who  are  acquainteil  with 
words,  are  apt  to  think  in  words — that  is,  mentally  to  associate  their  internal  con- 
ceptions with  the  verbal  signs  which  they  have  learned  to  use.  And  though  I  do 
not  conceive  the  position  to  he  generally  true,  that  words  are  to  the  mind  itaolf  the 
necessary  instruments  of  thought,  yet,  in  my  apprehension,  it  cannot  well  be  denied, 
that  in  some  of  its  operations  and  intellectual  reaches,  the  mind  is  greatly  assisted 
by  its  own  contrivances  with  respect  to  language.  I  refer  not  now  to  the  com- 
nmntcation  of  knowledge;  for,  of  this,  language  is  admitted  to  be  properly  the 
instniDient.  But  there  seem  to  be  some  processes  of  thought,  or  calcubtion,  in 
which  the  mind,  by  a  wonderful  artifice  in  the  combination  of  terms,  contrives  to 
prevent  embarrassment,  and  help  itself  forward  in  its  conceptions,  when  the  objects 
hetjfe  it  are  in  tbemeelves  perhaps  infinite  in  number  or  variety. 

^  19.  We  have  an  instance  of  uiis  in  numeration.  No  idea  is  more  obvious  or 
smple  &an  Uiat  of  nnity,  or  one.  By  the  continual  addition  of  this,  first  to  itself 
to  niake  two,  and  then  to  each  higher  combination  snccessivcly,  we  form  a  series  of 
diSbrent  numbers,  which  may  go  on  to  infinity.  In  the  consideration  of  these,  the 
mind  would  not  be  able  to  go  far  without  the  help  of  words,  and  those  peculiar^ 
ly  fitted  to  the  purpose.  The  understanding  would  lose  itself  in  the  multiplicity, 
were  it  not  aided  by  that  curious  concatenation  of  names,  which  has  been  contrived 
for  the  several  parts  of  the  succession.  As  far  as  twelve  we  make  use  of  simple 
inrelated  terms.    Thencefbnrard  we  apply  derivatives  and  compounds,  formed 

*  "  TboM  pbikvophsn  whoM  iiJemt  o(  brin^  and  knoultdgt  are  dflrlfed  ftom  body  uid  $tnaal!on,  have  a 
Aect  meUiod  to  ezplalii  the  nature  of  Ttvth.  It  i«  a /attitioui  tbing,  made  b>  sTprj-  tuoufor  liiuiKcir ;  which 
KBie*  uid  p>M,  Jiut  as  It  b  rentembend  and  forgot ;  wbkb  in  tbe  otder  of  ibiogs  makM  itf  iipyeamj-Lco  tJu 
U  or  all,  bdiig  not  onlf  subeeijucut  to  KOf Ible  objecls,  but  «Teu  to  our  MUKntiuns  ot  tbem  I  AccordlDg 
l>tiiMh;pctfa«iS»,  theiv  an  many  trathi,  whkh  have  be«n,  and  are  uolongrr  ;  othen,  that  will  be,  and  bavft 
M«  been  jet ;  and  muUitadei,  that  pmribly  msj  never  exbt  at  aU.  But  there  are  other  rcatiuui-r*,  who 
rat  nuti;  bate  had  very  different  notiona ;  (hon,  I  nwan,  vbo  repneent  Irutb  not  u  (he  la*i,  but  oa  th* 
>»o<  bdnn;  who  raU  it  tmmuiabU,  rtwMl,  wroiipfMHtf  ,■  aUrlbutct  that  aU  Indkato  MwMhliig  mora  tbaa 
kaun."— Bomj'j  Hgrwut,  p.  US. 
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from  these  in  their  regular  order,  till  we  arrive  at  a  hundred.  This  one  new  word, 
hundred,  introduced  to  prevent  eonfusion,  has  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
tinot  repetilaons  in  oonnexion  irith  the  preceding  terms,  and  thns  brings  ns  to  i 
thomemd.  Here  the  mmpatation  be^na  anew,  runs  tiirongh  all  the  former  com- 
binations, and  then  extends  forward,  till  the  word  thounmd  has  been  nsed  wm 
hundred  and  ninetynine  thousand  times ;  and  then,  for  ten  hundred  thousand,  we 
introduce  the  new  word  miUion.  With  this  name  we  begin  again  as  before,  and 
proceed  till  we  have  used  it  a  million  of  times,  each  combination  denoting  a  number 
clearly  distioguisbed  from  every  other ;  and  theu,  in  like  manner,  we  begin  and 
proceed,  with  billions,  trillions,  quadrillions,  quintiUions,  &c  ,  to  any  extent  we 
please. 

20.  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  words  are  not  here,  in  some  true  sense,  the 
instraraents  of  thought,  or  of  the  intellectual  process  thus  carried  on  ?  Were  all 
these  diflEerent  numbers  to  be  distinguished  directly  by  the  mind  itself,  and  denomi- 
nated by  terms  destitiite  of  this  artificial  connexion ,  it  may  well  bo  doubted  whether 
tlie  greatest  genius  in  the  world  would  ever  be  able  to  do  what  any  child  may  noir 
effect  by  this  orderly  arrangement  of  words  :  that  is,  to  distinguish  exactly  the 
several  stages  of  this  long  progresnon,  and  see  at  a  glance  how  &r  it  is  from  the 
banning  of  the  series.  "  The  great  art  of  knowledge,**  sa^  Duncan,  "  lies  in 
managing  with  skill  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  and  contriving  such  helps,  as,  if 
they  strengthen  not  its  natunu  powers,  may  yet  expose  them  to  no  unnecessaiy 
&ttgue.  When  ideas  become  ver^  complex,  and  by  the  muItipU<nty  of  their  parts 
grow  too  unwieldy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  lump,  we  must  ease  the  view  of  die 
mind  by  taking  them  to  pieces,  and  setting  before  it  the  several  portions  separately, 
one  after  an  other.  By  this  leisurely  survey  we  are  enabled  to  take  in  the  whole ; 
and  if  we  can  draw  it  into  such  an  orderly  combination  aa  will  naturally  lead  the 
attention,  step  by  step,  in  any  succeeding  consideration  of  the  same  idea,  we 
shall  have  it  ever  at  command,  and  with  a  single  glance  of  thought  be  able  to  run 
over  all  its  parts." — Duncan's  Logic,  p.  37.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  great 
importance  of  method  in  grammar ;  uie  particulars  of  which,  as  Qaintilian  saja, 
are  infinite.* 

21.  Words  are  in  themselves  bat  audible  or  visible  signs,  mere  arbitrary  symbols, 
nsed,  according  to  common  practice  and  consent,  as  significant  of  our  ideas  n 
tbonght8.t  But  so  well  are  they  fitted  to  be  made  at  will  the  medium  of  mental 
oonfetence,  that  nothing  else  can  be  conceived  to  equal  them  for  this  purpose. 
Tet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  who  have  the  greatest  Knowledj^  and  command  d 
words,  have  all  they  could  desire  in  this  respect.  For  language  is  in  its  own  nature 
but  an  imperfect  instrument,  and  even  when  tuned  with  the  greatest  skill,  will  often 

*  or  the  bent  method  of  tsaeUtif  grMnmar,  I  <hkU  dttconna  In  uk  otbar  ehapter.  Th&t  nMthadi  ndiadj 
diflbnnt  matt  lokd  to  dltfcnat  imuIu,  la  no  mora  th&n  erery  lnt«lllg»Dt  penoa  vlll  anppose.  The  ft)m»ttan 
ofJaiC  method*  or  liMtractf  on,  or  triia  sjsfemi  of  science,  ta  work  ftir  lho*e  mlnd^  which  »rec«pable  of  tbeniMt 
uonntoMid  nompMhanriTe  riewfiof  the  thing*  to  be  taught.  He  tbM  ixMpmblaof  "oritcfnulng&nd  prodvo- 
tog"  truth,  or  true  "Uom,"  if  aaj  but  the  Dirine  Being  Li  90,  has  surely  no  need  to  be  tnined  lata  lueh  truth 
bjkiiy  footitfouf  scheme  of  edocntlon.  In  all  thut  he  thnn  orizlnatei,  he  i*  himMlf  n  /Vocum  Orcn'O"  of  kndwl- 
■dgs.  and  capible  of  teftching  other*,  MMcUlly  those  ofSctoua  men  irho  would  help  bim  with  tbdr  veeond 
luDd  auihorihip,  »nd  th<-ir  paltrv  catechixm^  of  comcnnn-plvvs  I  Allude  here  to  the  faadnmeutnl  principk 
of  what  In  loaie  bookntti  cKlled TV  Productint  S^strm  of  h'tmriion,'' a-nitD  Xhoim  Kh^not  gnxaaai 
whkh  ue  professedly  fonoded  on  It.  We  era  told  that,  "  Tlie  Itadiite  jfinnp^of  thiSRjxteni,  is  rhst  which  Ita 
name  Indlr^n'cs — that  the  cbltd  iibould  be  re^rdM  not  a.'  n  mere  nripSent  of  the  Maiu  of  othfts.btit  a«  an  >f?Eiit 
COpoNf  of  tollreilnff,  tuid  originatiiuf,  nnd  proditfine  mo^t  of  the  Idfla*  which  are  neowmrj  for  iU  adocatloo, 
whea  ptritiUed  with  the  objects  or  the  facts  frpni  whir.h  tbey  may  bo  derived," — Smith')  Nrw  Gram.  Prrf.  p  5: 
Amtr.  Journal  of  Edurat  'ion,  Ntw  S^iff,  Tot.  I,  No.  6,  An.  1.  Tt  ought  to  be  enoni;h  for  any  teacher,  or  for 
any  writer,  If  ha  flndi  hia  tMden  or  bl*  pupil!<  ready  recipients  of  tbe  lileu  which  he  alma  to  ooa*aj.  What 
mora  they  know,  they  can  never  awe  to  him,  nnlan  they  learn  It  from  him  afptinit  hb  will ;  and  what  ttwy 
happen  to  lack,  of  underatandlne  or  bellerlns  him,  may  Tory  possibly  be  more  his  Aiult  than  thetiv- 

+  Lindley  Murray,  anonymonnly  copying  wmebody,  I  know  not  whom,  »ays  :  "  Word*  drrlre  thrfr  meanlol 
from  tho  cx>ii"ent  md  pnwtlce  of  tho'p  who  use  tbera.  Tkrr'  is  no  ruressary  eonitrxitm  bttwrrn  word*  afH 
idr,(U.  The  iwioclatlon  between  the  rign  and  the  thing  nlRnlflcd,  \f  purely  arbitrary," — Oftaro  Oram.  I,  p. 
188.  The  second  aoeerttoii  here  made,  U  very  &r  from  being  literally  true.  However  arbltrarr  may  be  the 
n«e  or  application  of  words,  their  connexion  with  Idenx  \»  ro  neo«iwry,  that  they  cannot  be  wordH  without  it 
Stgnlfloatlon,  oa  I  nliall  hereiflor  protre,  U  a  part  of  the  rery  enence  oT  a  word,  tba  mnrt  Important  elemant 
of  ita  nature.  And  Murray  himself  Myo.  "  The  underKtanding  and  bagoaga  have  a  itrlot  coniwslOD,"— A- 
t,  p.  866.  In  this,  he  changes  without  amendment  the  words  of  Watai  "Logte  and  rfaetorta  han  hare,  M  b 
BMj  othn  mmt,  a  rtriet  oonnaxlon."— JbHr**  Sktl.  p.  UO. 
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befennd  ioKleqiiaie  to  caanj  the  imprasmon  iritb  wlubh  the  nund  may  labour. 
Ckero.  that  great  master  of  eloquence,  freqaentlT  confeflaed,  or  declared,  tbat  irords 
Ailed  bim.  This,  bowever,  may  be  tbongbt  to  nave  been  uttered  as  a  mere  figure 
of  speech ;  and  Bome  'may  say,  that  the  imperfection  I  speak  of,  is  bnt  ao  incident 
of  the  common  weakness  or  ignorance  of  human  nature  ;  tfni  that  if  a  man  always 
knew  what  to  say  to  an  other  in  order  to  persuade  or  confate.  to  encourage  or  ternfy 
Mo),  he  would  always  succeed,  and  no  insufficiency  of  thia  kind  would  ever  be 
fek  or  ima^ned.  This  also  is  plausible ;  bnt  is  the  im^rfection  less,  for  being 
iiHDetimes  traceable  to  an  ulterior  source  ?  Or  is  it  certain  that  human  languages 
need  hy  perfect  wisdom,  would  all  be  'perfectly  competent  to  their  common  purpose  ? 
And  if  some  would  be  found  less  so  tiian  others,  may  there  not  be  an  insufficiency 
ID  the  very  nature  of  tbem  all  ? 

22.  If  there  is  imperfeetion  in  any  instrument,  there  is  so  much  the  more  need 
d  cue- and  skill  in  the  use  ci  it.  Dnnoan,  in  eonelnding  his  chapter  about  words 
n  sgDs  of  onr  ideas,  says,  *'  It  is  apparent,  that  we  are  snffidentW  provided  with 
the  means  of  commnnicatine  onr  thoughts  one  to  another ;  and  wat  the  mistakes 
n  frequently  eomphuned  m  oa  this  head,  are  wholly  owing  to  onrselves,  in  not 
niffidently  defining  the  terms  we  use,  or  perhaps  not  connecting  them  with 
deer  and  determinate  ideas." — Logic,  p.  69.    On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some 

the  best  and  wisest  of  men  confess  the  inadequacy  of  language,  while  they  also 
deplore  its  misuse.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  inherent  defecte,  or  its  culpable 
abtiaes,  it  is  still  to  be  honoured  as  almost  the  only  medium  for  the  commnnication 
of  thought  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Bishop  Butler  remarks,  in  bis  Analogy 
of  Behgion,  (a  most  valuable  work,  though  defective  in  style,)  '*  So  likewise  the 
iBperfections  attending  the  only  method  by  which  nature  enables  and  directs  ns  to 
eoBmunicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in  its 
my  mttore,  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite  abuse,  even  from  negligence ; 
ind  so  liable  to  it  from  design,  that  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  it."—- 
Part  ii.  Chap.  3.  Lord  Kames,  too,  seconds  this  complaint,  at  least  in  part : 
"  Lamentable  m  tlie  imperfection  of  hinguage,  almost  in  every  particular  that  fidls 
not  under  eztemal  sense.  I  am  talking  of  a  matter  ezeeedinsly  dear  in  the 
pmeplion,  and  yet  I  find  no  small  difficulty  to  express  it  deany  in  words."— 
xlemenU  of  Cfritieim,  i,  p.  86.  "  All  writers,"  says  Shendan,  "seem  to  he 
nder  the  infinence  of  (me  common  delurion,  that  1^  the  help  of  wwds  alnie,  they 
esQ  comnraiucate  all  that  passes  in  their  minds." — Leeturet  on  Eloevtion,  p.  xi. 

23.  Addison  also,  in  apologizing  for  Milton's  freqnent  use  of  old  weras  and 
fam^  idioms,  says,  "  I  may  iurther  add,  that  Milton's  sentiments  and  ideas  were 
to  vonderfuliy  soblime,  that  it  would  have  been  imposEdble  for  him  to  have  repre- 
mited  tiiem  in  their  full  strength  and  beauty,  without  having  recourse  to  these 
foreigo  assistances.  Our  hmgtuige  mrdc  under  htm,  and  was  unequal  to  that 
pettnesBof  soul  which  furnished  him  with  such  glorious  conceptions." — SpectcUor, 
No.  297.  This,  however,  Br.  Johnson  seems  to  regard  as  a  mere  compliment  to 
ponu;  for  cf  Hilton  he  says,  "  The  truth  is,  that  both  in  jffose  and  verse,  he 
nd  formed  his  style  hy  a  perverse  and  pedantick  principle-"  But  the  grandeur 
of  bis  thonghte  is  not  denied  by  the  critic;  nor  is  his  language  censured  without 
quHfication.  **  Whatever  he  ue  finite  of  Ins  diction,  he  cannot  want  the  praise 
^  tonmuDesB  and  TsricAy :  he  was  master  of  his  Imguage  in  ite  foil  extent ;  and 
Im  meetfld  the  melodious  words  with  such  diligence,  that  from  his  bode  alone  the 
Alt  of  Sugiish  Poetry  might  be  learned. ' ' — J<^nwn'$  Life  of  Milton :  Zivet,  p.  92. 

24.  As  words  abstractly  conndered  are  empty  and  vain,  being  in  their  nature 
nere  rigm,  or  tokens,  which  derive  all  their  value  from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which 
Aey  TDggest ;  it  is  evident  that  he  vho  would  either  speak  oe  write  well,  must  be 
for^died  with  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  Bounds  and  letters.  Words 
filly  spoken  are  indeed  both  precious  and  beautiful-—"  like  apples  of  gold  in  pio- 
tmaof  ittver."   Bi^  it  is  not  for  him  whow  soul ia  dark,  whose  deagna  an 
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aeifi^,  ^rtioBe  afiotkon  sn  dead,  or  vhose  tiioughta  «re  tud,  to  ny  wUh  tbe  mo 
of  Amram,  **  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  run,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  tbe 
dew ;  aa  tlMBoiw  nun  upon  Hie  tender  herb,  and  as  Uie  showers  upon  the  grass." — 
Deut.  xxxu,  2.  It  is  not  for  him  to  exhibit  the  true  excellency  of  speech,  because 
he  cannot  feel  its  power.  It  is  not  for  him,  whatever  be  the  Uieme,  to  convince 
the  judgement  with  deductions  of  reason,  to  fire  the  ima^nation  with  glowing 
imagery,  or  win  with  graceful  words  the  willing  ear  of  taste.  His  wisdom  sball 
be  silence,  when  men  are  present ;  for  the  soul  of  manly  langnagei  is  the  soul  that 
thinks  and  feels  as  best  bwomes  a  maa. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  OKiam  AND  HISTOBY  OF  THE  ENauSH  LANGUAGE. 


"  Non  nwdlocm  enfan  tniabne  In  Wfln,  aU  hjec  optaoda ;  nequ  •o,  quo  perreiiire  TDlamot  MndbB  trite ; 
iwqiM  BOB  la  tntditUHU  qUBduu  oI^doU,  qua  minbun  reliaen  poiniU."— VuBO.  D*  Uttgia  lAtHw,  lib. 

1.  In  order  that  we  may  set  a  just  value  upon  tbe  literary  labours  of  those  who, 
in  former  times,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the  credibility  of  modem  preten^ons  to  farther 
improvements,  it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  course  of 
events  throngh  which  its  acknowledged  melioration  in  earUer  days  took  place. 
For,  in  this  case,  the  extent  of  a  man's  knowledge  is  the  sdrength  of  his  argument 
As  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle,  **  Qui  respioiunt  ad  pauca,  de  funli  pronunoiant."  He 
that  takes  a  narrow  view,  eamly  makes  up  his  mind.  But  wnat  is  any  opinion 
WHth,  if  forthei  knowled^  <^  focts  can  confute  it  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  snceessiTely  varied,  or  has  such  a  manner  of  existence  as  time 
can  afieet,  must  have  had  both  an  orig^  and  a  progress ;  and  may  have  also  its 
particular  history,  if  the  opportunity  for  writing  it  be  not  neglected.  But  such  is 
the  levity  of  mankind,  that  things  of  great  moment  are  often  left  witboat  memo- 
rial while  the  band  of  Literature  is  busy  to  beguile  the  world  with  trifles  or  wiUi 
fictions,  with  fimctes  or  with  lies.  The  rude  and  cursory  languages  of  barbarous 
nations,  till  the  genius  of  Grammar  arise  to  their  rescue,  are  among  those  transi- 
tory things  which  unsparing  time  is  ever  hurrying  away,  irrecoverably,  to  oblivion. 
Tradition  knows  not  what  they  were ;  for  of  their  changes  she  takes  no  accouuL 
Philosophy  tells  us,  they  are  resolved  into  the  variable,  fleeting  breath  of  tbe  suo- 
oessive  generations  of  wose  by  whom  they  were  spoken ;  whose  kindred  fate  it 
was,  to  pass  away  unnoticed  and  nameless,  lost  in  the  elements  from  whieh  they 
i^nmng. 

3.  Upon  the  history  of  the  Ekiglish  language,  darkness  thickens  aa  we  ^nad 
back  the  course  of  tame.  The  subject  of  our  inquiry  becomes,  at  every  step,  more 
^fficttlt  and  less  worthy.  We  have  now  a  tract  of  English  literature,  both  ex- 
teodre  and  luminous;  and  though  many  modern  writers,  and  no  few  even  of  our 
writers  on  grammar,  are  comparatively  very  deficient  in  style,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  the  EDglLsh  language  in  general  has  never  been  written  or  spoken  with  more 
propriety  and  elegance,  than  it  is  at  tbe  present  day.  Modem  Bagtish  we  read 
with  facility ;  and  that  which  was  good  two  centuries  ago,  though  considerably  anti- 
quated, is  stUl  easily  understood.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  gain  a  practical 
Imowledge  -of  the  changes  whieh  our  language  has  undeiigoae,  is,  to  read  some  of 
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oiroUflr  miUkvs  in  retrograde  ordor,  till  the  style  employed  at  times  more  and 
moK  remote,  becomes  in  some  degree  familiar.  Pursued  in  this  manner,  the 
stdjr  will  be  less  difficult,  and  tbe  labour  of  the  curious  inquirer,  which  may  be 
Eospesded  or  resumed  at  pleasure,  will  bo  better  repaid,  than  if  he  [ooeeed  in 
tbe  order  of  hirtory,  and  attempt  at  first  the  Saxon  remains. 

4.  Ihe  value  of  a  language  as  an  object  stud^,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
dancter  (tf  tbe  book*  whieh  it  oontaioB ;  and,  aeicondanly,  on  its  connexion  with 
odxn  more  worthy  to  be  thoroughly  known.  In  this  infitance,  there  are  aevend 
drcnaatuioes  wbicb  are  calculated  soon  to  discourage  research.    As  our  language 

its  rise  dmring  the  barbarism  of  &e  dark  ages,  tbe  books  thnragh  whiui  its 
orij  lutay  must  be  teaoed,  are  not  only  few  aiid  meagre,  bat,  in  respect  to 
inmrnar,  unsettled  and  diverae.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  iiM|uiries  of  this 
kind  lill  ever  engajra  the  attention  of  any  very  considerable  number  ot  persons. 
Ots  tbe  minds  of  the  reading  public,  the  attractions  novelty  bold  a  much 
greater  influence,  than  any  thing  that  ifi  to  be  ^scovered  in  the  dusk  of  antiquity. 
All  old  books  contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  obsolete  words,  and  antiquated 
iDodesof  expresQOD,  whi^  puzzle  Uie  reader,  and  call  bim  too  frequently  to  his 
^ofiBty.  And  even  the  most  common  terms,  when  tbey  appear  in  their  ancient, 
unettfed  <»thograpby,  are  often  so  ^guised  as  not  to  be  readily  recognized. 

5.  IWe  droumstances  (the  last  of  whioh  should  be  a  caution  to  us  against 
imiovatioQs  m  spelling)  retard  the  progress  of  tbe  reader,  impose  a  labour  too 
^reat  for  the  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  and  soon  dispose  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  an 
igwuee,  which,  being  general,  is  not  liluly  to  expose  him  to  censure.  For  these 
reasons,  ancient  authors  are  little  read ;  and  the  real  antiquary  is  conndered  a 
mu  of  odd  habits,  who,  by  a  singular  propensity,  is  led  into  studies  both  unfosh- 
iooable  ud  fruitier — a  man  who  ought  to  iwTe  been  bom  in  the  days  of  old,  that 
be  mi^t  biT6  spoken  tbe  langnage  he  is  so  curious  to  know,  and  bave  appeared  in 
tlw  oottsme  €f  an  age  better  suited  to  his'taste. 

6.  Bat  Learning  is  ever  carious  to  explore  the  records  time,  as  well  as  the 
ngiooB  of  roaoe ;  and  wherever  her  institutions  Sourish,  she  will  amass  her 
beuBres,  and  spread  tbem  before  her  votaries.  Difference  of  languages  she  easily 
overcomes;  but  tbe  leaden  reign  of  unlettered  Ignorance  defies  her  scrutiny. 
Hence,  of  one  period  of  the  world's  history,  she  ever  speaks  with  horror — that  "  long 
oigbt  of  apostasy,"  during  which,  like  a  lone  Sibyl,  she  hid  her  precious  relics  in 
Bblitu;  cells,  uid  fleeing  from  degraded  Christendom,  sought  refuge  with  the 
^a^Xrn  caliphs.  "  This  awfol  decline  of  true  religion  in  the  world  carried  with  it 
ilisoBt  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty,  of  classical  literature,  and  of  scientific  knowl- 
^ ;  aad  it  will  generally  be  found  in  experienoe  that  they  must  all  stand  or  fall 
ti^bw." — JHhU  on  Toleration,  p.  263.  In  the  tenth  century, beyond  which  we 
fiad  Dothing  that  bean  muoh  resemblance  to  the  SngUsh  language  as  now  written,  this 
oeatal  darkness  appears  to  have  gathered  to  its  deepest  obscuration ;  and.  at  thai 
period,  England  was  sunk  as  low  m  ignwanee,  superstition,  and  depravity,  as  any 
otlurnrtof  Eorope. 

7-  Tbe  EogUsh  language  gradually  varies  as  we  trace  it  back,  and  becomes  at 
length  identified  with  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  is,  with  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Saxons 
"ftffthwr  settlement  in  England.  These  Saxons  were  a  fierce,  warlike,  unlettered 
t^ftfk  tpm  Germany  ;  whom  the  ancient  Britons  had  invited  to  their  assistance 
^^Dst  tbe  Picts  and  Scots.  Cruel  and  ignorant,  like  tbeir  Gothic  kindred,  who 
bad  but  lately  overrun  the  Roman  empire,  they  came,  not  for  tbe  good  of  others, 
Int  lo  accommodate  themselves.  Tbey  accordingly  seized  the  country ;  destroyed 
«  aidired  die  ancient  inhabitants ;  or,  more  probably,  drove  tbe  remnant  of  them 
^  the  mountuns  of  Wales.  Of  Welsh  or  ancient  British  words,  Charles 
Bode,  vho  says  in  his  grammar  that  he  took  great  pains  to  be  accurate  in  his 
^  o(  derivation,  enumerates  but  one  hundred  and  eleven,  as  now  found  in  our 
''■^•gB;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  makes  than  but  ninety^TO,  a^ues  ficom  that 
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paneity,  or  almost  total  absenoe,  tliafc  the  Saxons  coald  not  hare  minted  at  all  with 
tiieee  people,  or  even  have  retained  them  in  vaasalage. 

8.  The  ancient  langoagesof  France  and  of  the  BritiBh  islefl  are  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  other  language  yet  more  ancient,  called  the  GeUie  ;  so  that,  from 
one  c<»aimon  source,  are  snpposed  to  have  srarung  the  present  Welsh,  the  present 
IrLeAi,  and  the  present  Highland  Scotch.*  The  term  tkltic  Dr.  Webster  defines, 
as  a  noun,  "The  langoage  of  the  Celts and,  as  an  adjective,  "  Fertaining  to 
the  primitiTe  inhaUtants  of  the  south  and  west  of  £nrope,  or  to  the  early  inbal»> 
tants  of  Italy,  Ganl,  Spain,  and  Britain."  What  vnit^t  aocordiog  to  this,  there 
was,  or  oonid  have  been,  in  the  ancient  Oeltio  tongue,  does  not  appear  &om 
books,  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  ecmjeetnred.t  Many  andent  wnten  sostein  this  broad 
applieation  of  the  term  or  Cdts  ;  which,  according  to  Strabo's  etymolo^  of 
it,  means  horsemen,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  gmenl  as  onr  word  Indtant. 
Bat  Caesar  informs  ns  that  the  name  was  more  particuarly  claimed  by  the  people 
who,  in  his  day,  lived  in  France  between  the  Seine  and  tiie  Garonne,  and  who  by 
the  Romans  were  called  Gf^,  or  GcnUs. 

9.  The  CMtic  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Oomer,  tbe  son 
of  Japhet.  The  English  historians  agree  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  their  island 
owed  their  origin  and  their  language  to  the  Celiee,  or  Qauls,  who  settled  on  tbe 

3)pomto  shore.  Julius  Caesar,  who  invaded  Britain  about  half  a  century  before  the 
bristian  era,  fbnod  the  inhabitants  ignorant  of  letters,  and  destitute  of  any  history 
bot  oral  traditiw.  To  this,  however,  they  pud  great  attention,  teaching  every 
tiling  in  verse.  Some  of  tbe  Dmids,  it  is  sua,  spent  twenty  years  in  learning  to 
repeat  smgs  and  hymns  that  were  never  committed  to  writing.  These  ancient 
pnests,  or  diviners,  are  represented  as  having  great  power,  and  as  ezereirang  it  in 
some  respects  ben^cially ;  but  tiieir  horrid  rites,  with  fanman  susrifices,  provoked 
tbe  Bpmana  to  destroy  them.  Smollett  says,  "  Tiberins  suppressed  those  haman 
sacrifices  in  Oanl ;  and  Clandins  ^estrcTed  the  Dmids  of  that  eomitiy ;  but  tbej 
subsisted  in  Bribdn  till  tbe  reign  of  Nero,  when  Paolns  Suetooins  reduced  tlu 
island  of  Anglesey,  which  was  the  place  of  their  retreat,  and  overwhelmed  them 
iritfa  snch  unexpected  and  sudden  destmction,  that  all  their  knowledge  and  tradi* 
tion,  conveyed  to  them  in  the  songs  of  their  predecessors,  perished  at  once.*' — 
SmoUett's  jffitt.  of  Eng.  4to,  B.  i,  Ch.  i,  §  7. 

10.  The  Bomans  considered  Britain  a  province  of  their  empire,  for  a  period 
of  about  five  hundred  years ;  but  the  northern  part  of  the  island  was  never 
entirely  subdued  by  them,  and  not  till  Anno  Domini  78,  a  hundred  and  thirty-tbree 
nars  after  their  first  invasion  of  the  country,  had  they  completed  their  conquest  of 
lingland.  Letters  and  arts,  so  far  at  least  as  these  are  necessaiy  to  the  purposes 
<rf  war  or  sovemment,  the  victors  carried  with  them ;  and  under  their  ans^oa 
some  knowwdge  of  Christianity  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  introduced  into  Bnbun. 
But  it  seems  strange,  that  after  all  that  is  related  of  their  conquests,  settlements, 

*  "  The  lannuge  which  la,  at  preMot,  ipokMi  thnnghont  Qmt  Britain,  la  neitber  the  ancleiit  primitive 
•peeoh  of  the  talaod,  nnr  derived  from  It;  but  baltogethar  of  foreign  origis.  The  language  at  the  fint 
Inlubitanta  of  onr  fslaod,  beyond  doubt,  was  tbe  Celtic,  or  GaeUe,  Mmiinon  to  Ann  with  ObdI  ;  from  »hich 
oountry,  it  appears,  bj  many  circa mstancee.  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  Thli  Celtic  tongue,  which  is 
nid  to  be  Tery  expreeaive  and  coplooa,  and  Is,  probtbl;,  one  of  the  most  ancient  langnagee  bi  toe  worid, 
obtained  oo«e  In  inoet  of  the  weMern  regloDB  of  Kurope.  It  was  the  language  of  Qanl,  of  Omt  Brittle,  of 
Iieland,  and  Tory  probably,  of  Spain  aJfO;  tin,  in  the  ronrre  of  ttaoee  reTotutloDe  which  by  mean b  of  tbe 
wnqiMati,  flret,  of  tiie  RomanK,  and  afterwarde,  of  the  northern  nation*,  changed  tbe  govenment,  vpe«ch, 
■nd,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  Taxo  of  Europe,  ihia  tongtit  urgs  gradvaliy  Mittraltd ;  and  now  subaUta  nolv  in 
tbe  mountains  of  Walra,  In  tbe  Higblandu  of  Scotland,  and  amongthe  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irich,  the  Welch, 
and  the  Krse,  are  no  other  than  dlOereut  dialeeta  of  tbe  mum  toagse,  the  andest  Celtie."— Bbttr^*  BAttorie, 
Leot.  IX,  p.  86. 

t  With  eome  writen.  Ik*  Celtic  language  it  tit  Wrfyk ;  aa  may  be  men  by  the  Mlowlng  cxtnet :  "  By  thia 
be  reqnirce  aa  Impoasihilln,  alnce  much  the  greater  Part  of  Mankind  can  by  no  meani  epare  10  or  11  Yeai* 
of  Uielr  Utcb  In  learning  tnoee  dead  Language)),  to  arrlTe  at  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  their  own.  But  by  this 
Gwtleman'sint;  of  Arguing,  we  ought  not  only  to  be  Haaters  of  Laiin  and  Grrrk,hvi  of  ^NMisk,  luUiaH, 
IKfk-Diath,t^-I>^eh,  FreneAj  the  OUl  Saxon,  Welth,  Runic,  (T0lAie,and  I^ndxe ;  rinee  much  the  greater 
nambcr  wordaof  common  and  general  Use  are  derived  from  Ihoie  Tonfinrj.  Nay,  by  tbe  mme  wavof  bea- 
ming w»  DHV  proTC,  that  tbe  ttommt  and  Oreekt  did  not  undRStand  tbeif  om  TmigiiM,  becane  Ibey  were 
set  MqualnM  wltb  tlu  WtlA,  or  annmf  CMc,  tbm  being  abovs  620  ndkal  BrrA  worda  dmtrcdfkoiit 
Ai  ClMe,aii4of  tlMlallnsmadip«teBiiBtar."— iVt^M  AvAOMff  Onrnmar,  p.T. 
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dtioB,  fortifteatioiis,  bnildingB,  seminaries,  chnrchea,  laws,  &c  ,  thej  should  at  last 
hara  left  the  Britons  in  so  helpless,  degraded,  and  forlora  a  condition.  They  did 
not  tow  among  them  the  seed*  of  any  pemianent  improremenb. 

11.  The  Roman  goTemment,  being  nnable  to  sustain  itself  at  home,  withdrew 
Ha  forces  finally  finm  Britain  in  the  year  446,  leaving  the  wretched  inhabitants 
almost  as  savage  as  it  found  them,  and  in  a  situation  even      desirable.  Deprived 

'  of  their  native  resooroes,  their  ancient  independence  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
kws,  eastome,  institutions,  and  leaders,  that  had  kept  tbem  together  under  thor 
old  dynasties,  and  now  deserted  by  their  foreign  protectors,  they  were  apparendy. 
laft  at  tiie  men^  of  blind  fintane,  the  wreti£ed  Tidsritndra  <»  which  there  was 
noDe  to  finesee,  none  to  rerist.  The  gliny  of  ^e  Bomans  now  passed  away.  The 
n^gfaty  ftbno  of  thnr  own  proud  empire  crumbled  into  rains.  Civil  Hberty  gave 
pfatce  to  barbarism ;  Christian  tmth,  to  papal  snperstition  ;  and  the  Hghts  of  science 
were  put  out  by  both.  The  shades  of  night  gathered  over  all ;  settling  and 
oondenang,  "  till  almost  every  point  of  that  wide  horizon,  over  which  the  Son  of 
BigfateoDsness  bad  diffused  his  cheering  rays,  was  enveloped  in  a  darkness  more 
swfnl  and  more  portentous  than  that  which  of  old  descended  upon  rebellutu 
Pharaoh  and  the  callous  sons  of  Ham." — Hints  on  Toleration,  p.  310. 

1 2.  The  Saxons  entered  Britain  in  the  year  449.  But  what  was  the  form  of 
Uieir  language  at  that  time,  cannot  now  be  known.    It  was  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic* 

;  or  TevU<m%t ;  which  is  conridered  |iarent  of  all  the  nortJiem  tongues  of  Europe, 
«xeept  aome  few  of  Sclavooian  origin.  The  only  remaining  monument  of  the 
Oetme  language  is  a  oopy  of  the  Gospels,  translated  b^  Ulphilas  ;  which  is  preserved 
«fc  Upsal,  and  called,  from  its  embeliishmenia,  the  Silver  Book.  This  old  work  has 
Wb  tbne  times  printed  in  England.  We  possess  not  yet  in  Ameriea  all  the 
advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  litenuy  men  in  the  umd  of  onr  ancestors ; 
bat  the  stores  of  litentore,  both  anoient  and  modem,  are  somewhat  more  familiar 
tons,  than  is  thwe  supposed ;  and  the  art  of  printing  is  fast  equalizing,  to  all 
nstknia  that  eultivata  learning,  the  privilege  of  drinking  at  its  ancient  fountains. 

13.  It  is  neither  liberal  nor  just  to  argue  un&vourabty  of  the  intellectual  or  the 
anral  condition  of  any  remote  age  or  country,  merely  from  our  own  ignorance  of 
it.  It  is  Ime,  we  can  derive  from  no  quarter  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  state  of 
Kigland  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  during  the  tnmultuous  and  bloody  govern* 
D«it  of  the  heptarchy.  But  I  will  not  darken  the  picture  through  design.  If 
jostice  were  done  to  the  few  names — to  Gildas  the  wise,  the  memorialist  of  lua 
country's  sufiferings  and  oensor  of  the  nation's  depravity,  who  appears  a  solitary 
star  in  the  night  of  the  sxth  century — to  the  venerable  Bede,  the  greatest  theologian, 
best  scholar,  and  only  historian  of  the  seventh — to  Alcuin,  the  abbot  of  Canterbury, 
the  luminary  of  the  eighth — to  Alfred  the  great,  the  glory  of  the  ninth,  great  as  i' 
niaoe,  and  greater  as  a  scholar,  seen  in  tM  evening  twilight  of  an  age  in  which 
uw  elergy  oould  not  read ; — if  justice  were  done  to  all  such,  we  might  find 
Bosaediing,  even  io  Uiese  dark  and  rugged  times,  if  not  to  soften  the  grimneas  of 
the  pOTtrait,  at  least  to  ^ve  greater  distinctness  of  feature. 

14.  In  tracing  the  history  of  onr  language,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  does  little  more 
than  give  examples,  cites  as  his  Srst  specimen  of  sncient  £ngli<ih,  a  portion  of 
king  Alfred's  paraphrase  in  imitation  of  Boethius.  But  this  language  of  Alfred's 
is  not  Elnglish  ;  but  rather,  as  the  learned  doctor  himself  considered  it,  an  example 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  highest  state  of  purity.  This  dialect  was  first  changed 
by  admixture  with  words  derived  from  the  Danish  and  the  Norman ;  and,  still 
behiz  conipanitively  rude  and  meagre,  afterwards  reoeived  largo  accessions  from 
the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Greek,  the  Dutch — till,  by  gradual  changes,  which  the 
Btymolo^st  may  exhibit,  there  was  at  length  produced  a  language  bearing  a  sufficient 
psannbivioe  to  the  present  English,  to  deserve  to  be  called  English  at  this  day. 

'     15.  He  formation  of  our  langmige  cannot  with  propriety  be  dated  earlier  thuk' 
Aft  tforteoidi  eantmy.   It  ms  timt  that  a  free  sod  Wnnluy  amalgnmatiwi  of  ito 
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chief  oonatitaeDt  materialB  took  place ;  aod  this  was  somewhat  earlier  than  we  date 

the  revinral  of  learning.  The  English  of  the  thirteenth  oentory  is  soaroelj 
iotetligible  to  the  modem  reader.  Pr.  JohnsoD  calls  it  "  a  kind  of  tntmnediate 
diotioD,  oeither  Saxon  nor  English; "  and  says,  that  Sir  John  Gower,  who  wrote  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  foarteenth  century,  was  "  the  first  of  oar  authors  who  can  be 
pHToperly  said  to  have  writteu  English.  Contemporary  wi&  Gower,  the  father  o€ 
English  poetry,  was  the  still  greater  poet,  his  ductple  Chaucer ;  who  embraced 
many  of  the  tenets  of  WiokU^,  and  iminbed  something  of  tbe  ^Hrit  of  the 
tefbnnatioD,  which  was  now  begun. 

16.  The  literary  histon  (/the  fourteenfli  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  full  at 
interest ;  for  it  is  delightfm  to  trace  the  progress  of  great  and  obvious  improTement. 
Iho  reformation  of  reii^ni  and  the  leviTid  of  leaining  woo  nearly  dmultaraeoas. 
Tet  individuala  may  have  acted  a  conspiouous  part  in  the  latter,  who  had  liule  to 
do  with  the  former ;  for  great  leaming  does  not  neceBsaiily  imply  great  piety* 
titough,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ohservos,  "  the  Christian  reli^on  always  implMS  or  produoes 
It  certain  degree  of  civility  and  learning,  "—i^.  £!nff.  Lang,  before  his  4to  DieL 
"  The  ordinary  instructions  of  the  clergy,  both  philosophical  and  religious,  gradually 
fell  into  contempt,  as  the  Classics  superseded  the  one,  and  the  Holy  Script uree 
expelled  the  other.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  effected  by  the  eony  fframma- 
riant  of  Europe  ;  and  it  gave  considerable  aid  to  the  reformation,  though  it  had 
no  immediate  connexion  with  that  event.  The  revival  of  the  Engli^  Bible, 
however,  completed  the  work  :  and  though  iti>  appearance  was  late,  and  its  progress 
was  retarded  la  every  posfflble  manner,  jet  its  dispernon  was  at  length  equaUj 
xapid,  extensive,  and  effectual." — Constable's  MisceUany,  Vol.  xx,  p.  75 

17.  Peculiar  honour  is  due  to  those  who  lead  the  way  in  whatever  advance! 
human  happiness.  And,  surely,  our  just  admiration  a  the  character  of  the 
rtformers  must  be  not  a  little  enhan^,  when  we  consider  what  they  did  for 
letters  as  well  as  fw  the  church.  Leaming  does  not  consist  in  useless  jargon,  in 
a  multitude  of  mere  words,  or  in  acute  speculations  remote  from  pracljce  ;  else  the 
seventeen  folios  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelical  doctor  d  the  thirteenth 
oentury,  and  the  profound  disputations  of  his  sreat  rival.  Duns  Scotus  the  subtle* 
fi)r  which  they  were  revered  in  their  own  age,  had  not  gtuned  them  the  contempi 
of  all  posterity.  From  such  leaming  the  lucid  reasoning  of  the  reformers  delivered 
the  halls  of  instruction.  The  school  divinity  of  the  middle  ages  passed  away  befwe 
the  presence  of  that  which  these  men  learned  from  the  Bible,  as  did  in  a  later  age 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  before  that  which  Baoon  drew  from  nature. 

18.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  Wickliffe  furnished  the 
first  entire  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English.  In  Uke  manner  did  the  Qensans, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  receive  it  in  their  tongue  from  the  hands  Luther ; 
who  says,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age,  be  himself  bad  not  seen  it  in  any  language. 
Wicklifie's  English  style  is  elegant  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  very  di^roit 
from  what  is  elegant  now.  This  first  Eoglbh  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  made 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  £kigland,  could  nol 
have  been  very  extensively  drculated.  A  lai^  specumen  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  History  of  the  English  Langu^.  Wicklifie  died  m  1381.  The 
art  of  printing  was  invented  about  1440,  and  first  introduced  into  England,  in 
1468 ;  but  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  was  executed  in 
Germany.    It  was  completed,  October  5th,  1535. 

19.  "Martin  Luther,  about  the  year  1517,  first  introduced  metrical  psalmody 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  which  not  only  kept  alive  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformers,  but  formed  a  rallymg  point  for  his  followers.  This  practice  spread  in 
all  directions ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  rax  thousand  persons  were  heard  singing 
together  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  London.  Luther  was  a  poet  and  mumcian ;  bat 
the  same  talent  existed  not  in  his  followers.  Thirty  years  afterwards.  Stcrnhold 
WMfied  fiftyKMie  <tf  the  Fsdms;  and  in  16G2,  mth  the  help  (tf  Hopkins,  he 
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anpleted  the  Psalter.  These  poetiml  eflhsions  wen  diiefly  song  to  Gemum 
metmies,  which  the  good  taate  of  Lather  supplied :  but  the  Puritans,  in  a  subse- 
qaent  ige,  nearly  destroyed  these  germs  of  melody,  aasigruDg  as  a  reason,  that 
minie  should  be  so  simplified  as  to  sait  sU  persons,  wd  tluit  all  may  join."— 
Gardiner* 8  Mime  of  Nature,  p.  288. 

20.  "  The  schools  and  colleges  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centn- 
riee  were  not  governed  by  a  system  of  education  which  would  render  their  students 
ray  eminent  either  as  scholars  or  as  gentlemen  :  and  the  monasteries,  which  were 
nsed  as  seminaries,  even  until  the  reformation,  taught  only  the  corrupt  Latin  used 
b;  tfafl  eoelesiastias.  The  timo  however  was  approaching,  when  the  united  efforts 
ti  Stanbridge,  liinaere.  Sir  John  Oheke,  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  William  Lily, 
Boga  Aseham,  fte.,  were  successful  in  reviving  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  purity ; 
and  even  in  exciting  a  taste  for  Greek  in  a  nation  the  clergy  of  whioh  opposed  its 
mtrodoetion  with  me  suae  vehemenee  which  oharaotorized  their  enmity  to  a 
r^nnation  in  reHgion.  The  veiy  learned  Erasmos,  the  first  who  undertook  the 
teaalui^  ot  tbe  Qreek  language  at  Oxford,  met  wi^  few  friends  to  support  him ; 
aotwidiBtanding  Oxfwd  was  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  Imnung  in  England.*'— 
OmtaSle's  Mscellany,  Vol.  xx,  p.  146. 

21.  "The  priests  preached  agaiost  it,  as  a  very  recent  invention  of  the  arob- 
Rtemy ;  and  confbundmg  in  their  misguided  zeal,  the  very  foundtition  of  their  faith, 
with  the  object  of  their  resentment,  they  represented  the  New  Testament  itself  as 
*  an  impious  and  dangerous  book,'  because  it  was  written  in  that  heretical  language. 
Etcd  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Erasmus,  who  had  quitted  Oxford 
in  disgust,  returned  under  his  especial  patronage,  with  the  support  of  several 
minent  aebolars  and  powerful  ^tersons,  his  pro^ss  was  still  impeded,  and  the 
hngnage  opposed.  The  University  was  divided  into  parties,  called  Oreeks  and 
TrojsDs,  latter  being  the  strongest,  from  being  favoured  by  the  monks ;  and 
4r  Gheeks  were  driven  from  the  streets,  with  hissM  and  other  ezpreasions  of 
contempt.  It  was  not  therefore  until  Henry  VIII  and  cardinal  Wokiey  gave  it 
fiieir  ponlive  and  poweifttl  protection,  that  this  persecuted  languaKO  was  allowed 
k>  be  quietly  stadied.  even  in  the  institations  dedicated  to  leanung.'  — p.  147. 

22.  ThasQ  earioos  exfancts  are  adduced  to  show  die  tpirit  of  cAe  A'fnes.  and 
file  obstacles  then  to  be  sormounted  in  the  cause  of  learning.  This  popular 
^nnation  to  Greek,  ^d  not  spring  from  a  patriotic  design  to  prefer  and  encourage 
ragtish  literature ;  fbr  the  improvement  of  this  was  still  later,  and  the  great 

Cioters  of  it  were  all  of  them  classical  scholars.  They  wrote  in  English,  not 
QSB  they  preferred  it,  but  because  none  but  those  who  were  bred  in  colleges, 
could  read  any  thing  else ;  and,  even  to  this  very  day,  the  grammatical  study  of 
^  EngHi^  language  is  sbaniefully  neglected  in  what  are  oalled  the  higher  insti- 
tations of  learning.  In  alleging  this  neglect,  I  speak  comparatively.  Every 
Bttideat,  on  entering  upon  the  practical  business  of  life,  will  find  tt  of  fiir  more 
importance  to  him,  to  be  skillful  in  the  language  of  his  own  country  than  to  be 
du^nguiahed  for  any  knowledge  which  the  learned  only  can  appreciate.  "  Will 
^  greatest  Mastership  in  Greek  and  I^tin,  or  [the]  transiting  [of]  these 
l^ognages  into  Bb^ish,  avail  for  the  Purpose  of  acquiring  an  elegant  Englidi 
6tyh?  No— we  know  jost  the  Beverse  fW>m  woeful  Experienoe  I    And,  as  Air. 

and  tiie  Spectator  observe.  Men  who  have  threshed  bard  at  Greek  and 
I^fcr  ten  or  eleven  years  together,  are  very  oflen  defident  in  their  own  Lan- 
Pm^^—Prtfaet  to  the  British  Gram.  8vo,  1784,  p.  xii. 

That  the  progress  of  English  literature  in  early  times  was  slow,  will  not 
SBen  wonderfhl  to  those  who  consider  what  is  affirmed  of  the  progress  of  other  arts, 
niore  imiwdiately  connected  with  the  comforts  of  life.  "  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Kliabedi,  the  greater  pert  of  the  houses  in  considerable  towns,  had  no  chimneys : 
the  fire  was  kmdled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it 
wU>  by  tiie  xoikr  tiie  door,  or      irindowB.   The  biHUeB  were  mostly  built  of 
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watUing,  plastered  over  wi^  day ;  and  the  beds  were  only  stniw  pallets,  with  a 
log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  this  respect,  even  the  king  &red  no  oetter  than,  bis 
anbjecte ;  for,  io  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  we  find  directions,  '  to  examine  every 
night  tbe  straw  of  tbo  king's  bed,  that  no  daggers  might  be  concealed  therein.' 
A  writer  in  1577,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things 
especially,  that  were  '  marvellously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England ; '  the  multi- 
tnde  of  chimneys  lately  erected,  the  increase  of  lodgings,  and  the  exchange  of 
treen  platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  nlver  and  tin ;  and  he  compluns 
bitterly  that  oak  instead  of  willow  was  employed  in  the  building  of  booses."— 
Bit.  Koxal  Bobbins  :  OutUnes  of  Hittory^  p.  877. 

24.  Shakspeare  appeared  in  the  rogn  of  Ehabetb ;  ontliTed  herfbirteeo  yean; 
and  died  in  1616,  aged  62.  The  Eio^lish  language  in  bis  hands  did  not  lack 
power  or  compass  of  ezpresnon.  His  writings  are  now  more  extenarely  read,  than 
any  others  of  that  age ;  nor  has  any  very  considerable  part  of  his  phraseology  yet 
become  obsolete.  But  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  printers  or  editors  of  the 
editions  which  are  now  read,  hare  taken  extensive  liberty  in  modernizing  bis 
orthography,  as  well  as  that  of  other  old  authors  still  popular.  How  far  such 
liberty  is  justifiable,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Modern  readers  doubtless  find  a  codto- 
nience  in  it.  It  is  veiy  desirable  tbat  tbe  orthography  of  our  language  should  be 
made  uniform,  and  remain  permanent.  Great  alterations  cannot  be  suddenly 
introduced  ;  and  there  is,  in  stability,  an  advantage  which  will  counterbalance  that 
of  a  stow  approximation  to  regularity.  Analogy  may  sometimes  decide  the  fwm  of 
variable  words,  but  the  ooncuTreot  usage  of  the  learned  must  ever  be  respected,  in 
tiiis,  aa  in  every  other  part  of  grammar. 

25.  Among  tbe  earliest  of  the  English  grammarians,  was  Ben  Jonson,  the 
poet ;  who  died  in  tbe  year  1637,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  grammar,  (whidi 
Home  Tooke  mistakingly  calls  "  the^st  as  well  as  the  best  EngTish  grammar,") 
is  still  extant,  being  piutfished  in  the  several  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  a  smaU 
treatise,  and  worthy  of  attention  only  as  a  matter  of  onriosity.  It  is  written  in 
prose,  and  desired  chiefiy  for  tbe  aid  of  fcneigners.  Grammar  is  an  unpoetical 
subject,  and  therefore  not  wisely  treated,  as  it  once  very  generally  was,  in  verse. 
But  every  poet  should  be  familiar  with  the  art,  because  the  formal  principles  of 
hia  own  have  always  been  considered  as  embraced  in  it.  To  its  poets,  too,  every 
language  must  needs  be  particularly  indebted ;  because  their  compositions,  being 
in  general  more  highly  finished  than  works  in  prose,  are  supposed  to  present  the 
language  in  its  most  agreeable  form.  In  the  preface  to  the  Poems  of  Edmund 
Wdler,  published  in  1690,  the  editor  ventures  to  say,  "He  was,  indeed,  the 
Parent  of  English  Verse,  and  the  first  that  shewed  us  our  Tongue  had  Beauty  and 
It^umbers  in  it.  Oar  Language  owes  more  to  Him,  than  the  IVench  does  to 
Cardinal  Bicbelieu  and  the  whole  Academy.  •  •  •  «  Xbe  Tongue  came  into  ?» 
hands  a  rough  diamond :  be  polished  it  fiiBt ;  uid  to  tkat  de^;ree,  that  all  aittstB 
mnce  him  uve  admired  tbe  workmanship,  without  pretending  to  mend  it." — 
British  Posts,  Vol  ii,  1800 :  WaUer's  Poems,  p.  4. 

26.  Dr.  Johnson  however,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  abates  this  praise,  that  he 
may  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Bryden  and  Pope.  He  admits  that,  "  After 
about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts  and  ruzged  metre,  some  advances  towards 
nature  and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller  and  Denham but,  in 
distributiug  the  praise  of  this  improvement,  he  adds,  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Waller  and  Benham  could  have  over-bom  [overborne']  the  prejudices  which  had 
long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were  sheltered  by  tbe  protection  of  Gowlej. 
The  new  versification,  as  it  was  called, ^ay  be  conadered  as  owing  its  estabUaluneiit 
to  Dryden ;  from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  tbat  English  poetry  has  bad  no  tendei^ 
oy  to  relapse  to  its  former  savageness." — Johnson's Idfe  of  Drydm:  Javss,  p. 
206.  To  Pope,  as  the  translator  of  Homer,  he  g^ves  tins  praise :  "  His  versioa 
may  be  said  to  have  toned  the  English  bongae;  t(»  anoe  ita  appearanoe  no  wnt«r. 
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hnem  dflfioioit  m  other  powen,  has  vanted  melody." — lAft  of  Pof*  :  LtvM, 
f.  567.  Sw^  WBB  the  opiaiou  <^  Johiuoa ;  bat  there  are  other  oriUos  who  objeofc 
tt  the  TeiafieatiOD  of  Pope,  that  it  is  "  monotonous  and  oloying. "  See,  in  Leigh 
Hmt'i  Feast  of  the  Poets,  the  following  ooaplet,  and  a  note  upon  it: 

"  Bat  ever  nnce  Pope  spoil'd  the  ears  of  the  tovn 
'Vnth  bis  cackoo-soDg  verses  half  ap  and  half  down." 

27.  The  anfortaaate  Charles  I,  as  well  as  his  father  James  I,  was  a  lover  and 
pTODoter  of  letters.  He  was  hitnsolf  a  good  scholar,  and  wrote  well  in  EngUah, 
IV  his  time  :  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1625,  and  was  beheaded  in  1648.  Not 
n  Cnmwell  himself,  with  all  his  religious  and  military  enthusiasm,  wholly 
unable  to  literary  merit.  This  century  was  distinguished  by  the  writings  <h 
Niltoo,  Dryden,  Widler,  Cowley,  Denham,  Locke,  and  others;  and  the  reign  of 
Chiries  n,  which  is  embraced  in  It,  has  been  considered  by  some  "  the  Augustan 
i^ti  English  literature."  But  that  hopour,  if  it  may  well  be  bestowed  on  any, 
bdo^  rather  to  a  later  period.  The  best  works  produced  in  the  eighteenui 
eotfuy,  are  so  geoendly  known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  would  be  urish  of 
die  aanov  space  allowed  to  this  introdnctaon,  to  speak  particularly  of  their  merits. 
Some  grammatical  errors  may  be  found  in  almost  all  books ;  but  our  language  was, 
m  general,  written  with  great  parity  and  propriety  by  Addison,  Swift,  Pope, 
Johosou.  Lowth,  Hume,  Home,  and  many  otner  celebrated  authors  who  fionrished 
in  the  last  century.  Nor  was  it  much  before  this  ^riod.  that  the  British  writoES 
took  uy  great  pnins  to  be  aoonrate  in  the  use  of  then:  own  language : 

'*  Late,  very  late,  oorreetness  grew  otu-  care, 
"Wlien  the  tir'd  nation  breath'd  ftom  dvil  war." — Pope. 

28.  EagliBh  books  began  to  be  printed  in  the  early  fort  of  the  sixteenth  oentary ; 
ud,  u  soon  as  a  taste  for  reading  was  formed,  ^e  press  threw  open  the  flood-gates 
of  gnteral  knowledge,  the  streams  of  which  are  now  pouring  forth,  in  a  copious, 
iocreuing,  bat  too  often  turbid  tide,  npon  all  the  civiUzed  nations  of  ^e  earth. 
This  ni^^  engine  affivded  a  meana  oy  wluoh  superior  n^ids  could  act  more 
t&iently  and  more  eztennvelj  npon  aomefcy  in  general.  And  thna,  by  tJbe 
ontioDS  of  genius  adorned  with  learning,  our  native  tongue  has  been  made  tibe 
p^sbed  vehide  of  the  most  interesting  truths,  and  of  the  most  important  diseov^ 
cries ;  and  has  become  a  language  copious,  strong,  reflned,  and  capable  <^  no 
Bcnuiderable  degree  of  harmony.  Nay,  it  is  esteemed  by  some  who  clum  to  be 
eompetcnt  judges,  to  be  the  strongest,  the  riohrat,  the  meet  el^ant,  and  the  most 
■H^tiUfl  of  soblime  imageiy,  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  m 

CHANGES  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


*QM  lakB  'vnta,  at  BOBranqinm  lo  datnhu,  ho«,  qoo  Ttrimiu,  iMalo,  nrttm  aUqoA,  putfan  noltt 
■—IMi  iiiif^i,  MtBtoto  Willi  t"— Koa.  AnawMttH ;  Lot.  Dia.  ito,  huf.  p. 

1.  In  tfie  nw  of  Luigaage,  eveiy  one  chooees  his  wwds  firom  that  common  stock 
vUdi  he  has  learned,  and  applies  them  in  practice  according  to  his  own  habits  and 
fo^coa.  If  the  style  of  different  writers  of  the  same  age  is  various,  much  greater 
■  Aanna^iduui^peanii&Uie  prodaotionB ctf diffirait ages.  Heneetoedats 
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of  a  book  may  ofteo  be  very  pknnbly  conjectured  from  the  peonliarities  of  its  style. 
As  to  what  is  best  in  itsolf,  or  best  adapted  to  the  sabject  in  hand,  every  writo' 
mast  endeavour  to  become  his  own  judge.  He  who,  in  any  Bort  of  composition, 
would  write  with  a  master's  hand,  must  first  apply  himself  to  books  with  a  scbolar*s 
diligence.  He  must  think  it  worth  bis  while  to  inform  himself  that  he  may  be 
critical.  Desiring  to  give  the  student  all  the  advantara,  entertunment,  and 
satisfaction,  that  can  be  expected  from  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few 
brief  specimens  in  illastration  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  fbregoing  chapter.  The 
order  of  time  will  be  fbllowed  inverMfy;  and,  as  Saxon  charaotars  are  not  ireiy 
eanly  obtuned,  or  very  apt  to  be  read,  the  Koman  letters  will  be  employed  for  th& 
few  examples  to  which  the  others  would  be  more  appropritUe.  But  tbere  are  some 
peculiarities  of  ancient  usage  in  English,  which,  for  the  informalaon  of  the  young 
reader,  it  is  proper  in  the  first  place  to  explain. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  letters,  there  are  several  changes  to  be  mentioned.  (1.) 
The  pages  of  old  books  are  often  crowded  with  capitals  :  it  was  at  one  time  the 
custom  to  distinguish  all  nouns,  and  frequently  verbs,  or  any  other  important 
words,  by  heading  them  with  a  great  letter.  (2. )  The  letter  Ess,  of  the  lower  case, 
had  till  latoly  two  forms,  the  long  and  the  short,  as  f  and  s ;  the  former  very 
neariy  resembling  the  small  f,  and  the  latter,  its  own  capital.  The  short  s  was 
used  at  the  end  of  tDords,  and  the  longy,  in  other  places ;  but  the  latter  is  now 
laid  aside,  in  ftroor  of  the  more  distinctiTe  fbrm.  (3.)  The  letters  /and  J  were 
formerly  considered  as  one  and  the  same.  Henoe  we  find  haUeh^ah  fat  halMuiah, 
lohn  for  John,  iudgemmt  for  judgement,  &e.  And  in  many  dictionaries,  the 
words  beginning  with  J  are  still  mixed  wiUi  those  which  beg^n  with  /  (4.)  The 
letters  u  and  Pwere  mixed  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  die  latter 
being  a  consonant  power  ^ven  to  the  former,  and  at  length  distinguished  it 
by  a  different  form.  Or  rather,  the  figure  of  the  capital  seems  to  have  been  at 
last  appropriated  to  the  one,  and  that  of  the  small  letter  to  the  other.  But  in  old 
books  the  forms  of  these  two  letters  are  continually  confounded  or  tranEposed. 
Hence  it  is,  that  our  Bouble-u  is  composed  of  two  Vees  ;  which,  as  we  see  in  old 
books,  were  sometimes  printed  separately ;  as,  W  or  tv. 

3.  The  orthography  of  onr  language,  nide  and  unsettled  as  it  still  is  in  many 
respects,  was  formerly  much  more  variable  and  diverse.  In  books  a  hundred  years 
old  or  more,  we  ofted  find  the  most  common  words  spelled  variously  by  the  same 
writer,  and  even  upon  the  very  same  page.  With  respect  to  the  forms  of  words, 
a  few  particulars  may  here  be  noticed  :  (1.)  The  artick  an,  from  which  tbe  n  was 
dropped  b^)re  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound,  is  often  found  in  old  books 
where  a  would  be  more  proper ;  as,  on  hearty  an  help,  an  htU,  an  one,  an  ten. 
(2.)  Till  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  the  possesmve  case  was  written  without  the 
apcstropbe ;  being  formed  at  diflerent  times,  in  «,  ys,  at  s,  like  the  plural ;  and 
apparently  without  rule  or  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  doubling  of  the  final  conso- 
nant: as  Goddes,  Godes,  Godis,  Godys,ot  Gods,  tor  God^s ;  so  marines,  mannit, 
mannys  or  mans,  for  man's.  Dr.  Ash,  whose  English  Grammar  was  in  some  repute 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  argued  against  the  use  of  the  apostrophe, 
alleging  that  it  was  seldom  used  to  distinguish  the  possesave  case  till  about  the 
begianiog  of  that  century ;  and  he  then  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come, 
when  correct  writeri  would  lay  it  aside  again,  as  a  strange  corruption,  an  improper 
"departure  from  the  original  formation  "of  that  case  m  English  nooBS.  And, 
among  the  speculations  of  these  latter  days,  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  attempt  to 
disparage  this  useful  sign,  and  explode  it,  as  an  unsightly  thing  never  toeU  e^ah- 
limed.  It  does  not  indeed,  like  a  syllabic  agn,  inform  the  ear  or  a^t  the  sound ; 
bnt  still  it  is  nsefal,  because  it  distinguishes  to  the  eye,  not  onl^  the  cose,  but  the 
number,  of  the  nouns  thus  nwked.  Pronouns,  being  different  m  thdr  declen^on, 
do  not  need  it,  and  should  therefore  always  be  written  without  it. 

4.  The  common  usage  of  those  who  have  spoken  English,  has  always  inclined 
rather  to  brevity  than  to  melody ;  contraction  and  elinon  of  the  andent  terminations 
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of  words,  oooatitote  no  amaU  part  of  tbe  obuig*  wfaiah  bas  token  phoQ,  or  of  tbe 

fbeace  wbicb  perhaps  always  existed  between  the  eolemii  and  tbe  feniiliar  style. 
h  respect  to  eupnony ,  bowever,  these  tenmnatioDs  have  certainly  nothing  to  boast ; 
oar  does  tbe  eanieat  period     tbe  language  appear  to  be  that  in  wbioh  they  were 

mat  generally  used  witbontoontnotion.  That  degree  of  smoothness  of  which 
Ae  tongue  was  anciently  snsceptible,  had  certainly  no  alliance  with  these  additional 
fjHables.  Tbe  long  sonorous  endings  which  ooniiUtute  the  declensions  and  conja- 
ptiuiB  tbe  most  admired  langoageci,  and  which  seem  to  ohime  so  well  with  the 
nblimitf  of  the  Greek,  the  miyeatT  of  the  Latin,  the  sweetness  of  tbe  Italian,  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish,  or  the  polish  of  the  French,  never  had  any  place  in  English. 
Ine  imeclions  giren  to  onr  wfflda  nerer  embraced  any  other  vowel  power  than  that 
of  tbe  short  e  or  i  ;  and  even  this  we  are  inclined  to  dispense  with,  whcoever  we 
m;  80  that  most  of  our  grammatical  mfleotioog  are,  to  the  ear,  nothing  but 
etuoBants  blended  with  tbe  final  syllables  of  the  words  to  which  tbcry  are  added. 

for  tbe  first  participle,  er  for  the  comparative  degree,  and  e$l  for  tbe  snperlatira, 
ire  indeed  addcKl  as  whole  syllablee ;  but  the  rest,  tadoT  ed  for  ^torhs  and 
perfect  participles,  s  or  es  for  tbe  plural  number  of  noons,  or  for  the  third  person 
angalar  of  verbs,  and  st  or  est  for  tbe  second  person  singular  of  verbs,  nine  timee 
in  tm,  fall  into  the  sound  or  syllable  with  which  tbe  primitiTe  word  temrinatea. 
fii|fi^  verbs,  as  they  are  now  commonly  used,  ran  throng  their  entire  conjn- 

rm  without  acqairing  a  angle  syllable  from  inflection,  except  sometimes  when 
Bound  of  d,  t,  or  st  cannot  be  added  to  them. 

5.  Ihis  omplicity,  so  characteristic  onr  modem  English,  as  well  as  of  tha 
Shoo  tangne,  its  pro^  parmt,  is  attended  widi  adTantages  that  go  fiv  to 
wapeiiflata  for  all  that  is  conseqnently  lost  in  euphony,  or  in  the  liher^  of  tnm^ 
pomoD.  Our  fonnation  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  by  means  of  a  few  separate 
■uiliaries,  all  monosyllabic,  and  mostly  without  iofieotion,  is  not  only  sirapie  and 
tuy,  bat  beautiful,  chaste,  and  strong.  In  my  opinion,  our  grammarians  have 
wm  fiir  more  affection  for  tbe  obsolete  or  obsolescent  tenninaUons  en,  elk,  ett, 
ad  edtt,  than  they  really  deserve.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
«  was  used  to  mark  the  plural  number  of  verba,  as,  tfiet/  sayen  for  they  sny  ;  after 
iriiieh,  it  appears  to  have  been  dropped.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
cmttny,  8  or  M  began  to  dispute  with  tk  or  eth  the  right  of  forming  tbe  third  perBon 
aagolsr  of  verbs ;  and,  as  the  Bible  and  other  grave  books  used  only  the  latter, 
a  eleftr  distinction  obtained,  between  the  solemn  and  the  ^miliar  style,  which 
•iistinotion  is  well  known  at  this  day.  Thus  we  have,  ffe  runs,  walks,  rides, 
'wches,  &c.,  for  tbe  one  ;  and,  He  runneth,  walketh,  ridetk,  reachetk,  &,c.,  for  the 
other.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  use  of  the  second  person 
aognln  began  to  be  avoided  in  polite  oonvenation,  by  the  substitution  of  tbe  plural 
verb  and  pronoun ;  and,  when  used  in  poetry,  it  was  often  contracted,  so  as  to 
prerent  any  syllalne  increase.  In  old  books,  all  verbs  and  participles  that  were 
mtaded  to  be  contracted  in  pronunciation,  were  contracted  also,  in  some  way,  by 
4e  writer :  as,  *'  caWd,  carrj/'d,  sacrific'd  ;  "  "jUfst,  ascrih'st,  cry'dst ; "  "  to^, 
(■nf,  Uett,  jinisht ; "  and  others  innumerable.  All  these,  and  tiueh  as  are  like 
tkeai,  we  now  pronounce  in  the  same  way,  but  usually  write  differently ;  as,  called^ 
wietf,  sacrificed ;  fliest,  ascribest,  criedst ;  tossed,  cursed,  bkssed,  Jimshed. 
Most  cf  theee  topics  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  Grammar. 

L   ENGLISH  07  TBE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

6.  Q»em  Victoria's  Answer  to  an  Address, — Exaimjpie  writtett  in  1887. 

"  I  thank  yon  for  vonr  condolence  upon  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  the  jnstiee 
which  jou  render  to  hia  character,  and  to  the  mewures  of  hia  reign,  aad  fm-  your  warm 
coDgratulationft  upon  my  accessiou  to  the  throne.  I  join  in  your  prayers  for  the 
pioip^rity  of  my  reign,  the  best  aecurity  for  which  is  to  be  fbtind  in  rorerence  for  our 
wAj  nligioi^  ubA  in  the  obawrance  <^  ita  dutiM."— Vioiobu«  to  t/it  JWrndlr'  Soeit^. 
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7.  .AwK  /Vandmf  Jdamt*$  Stdogif  on  LaJhjfeUe.^  Written  in  1884. 

■*PnMioimce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  and  yon  have  yet  not  done  him 
Jiutioe.  Try  him  by  that  test  to  which  he  sought  in  Tain  to  stimulate  the  Tulgar  and 
aelflshQnrlt  of  Napoleon;  class  him  among  the  men  who,  to  oompare  and  seat  tbamaelTes, 
moat  taxe  in  the  oompasa  of  all  agea ;  torn  back  your  eyes  i^>oa  the  records  of  time ; 
■tunmon  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  thia  aaj  the  mighty  dead  of  every  age  and 
evMy  dime ;  and  n^iere,  amons  the  race  of  merdy  mortal  men,  shall  one  be  nrantd. 
who,  as  the  beneCwtor  of  Us  Und,  shall  oUm  to  take  jHWDedenee  of  LafnyBtte  ?  "— 
John  Quinot  Adams. 

8.  fSrom  PrendeiU  Jaekton't  PHu^amation  against  2ihdliJicati(m.—--\S'S&, 

"No,  we  have  not  erred  I  THie  Constitution  is  still  the  ol^ect  of  our  rererMice,  the 
bond  of  our  Union,  our  defence  in  danger,  the  source  of  our  prosperity  in  peaoe.  It 
shidl  deaoend,  as  w«  hare  reeeiTed  it,  unoormpted  by  aophisacal  oonstmctum,  to  wa 
posterity:  -"^  iH«—  «f       i«*aM*^«fa»»f*r«^t.aiaM,  «/ pa»«.-i 

uiat  wars  made  to  bring  it  into  wistmw^  will  agMn  be  patoioticallj  odbvad  ftrib 
■i^nrt."— Amiunr  Jaoksox. 

9.  From  a  NoU  <m<meof  Robert  SidCs  Sermom.—  Written  about  1881. 

"  After  he  had  written  down  the  striking  apostrophe  iriiioh  oocotv  at  about  page  76 
of  most  of  the  editions — 'Eternal  Ch)d!  on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  I  what  are 
those  entOTprisee  v£  guilt  and  horror,  that,  for  the  sa£aty  of  their  pOTfbrmers,  require  te 
be  enveloped  in  B  darkheas  which  them  <rf  ^aran  must  not  jmwtntfe/' — ^he  aaked. 
■Didlsaypenerrofa,  sir,  when  I  preached  it?'  *Yea.'  ^Doyon  think,ur,Imay  Tantm* 
to  tUSaet  it  ?  for  no  man  who  eoiuidered  the  fiirce  of  the  English  langfoage,  would  nae  a 
word  o£  three  syllables  there,  bat  from  absolute  necessity.'  'Ton  are  doubtleea  at 
liboty  to  alter  it,  if  you  think  wslL'  'Then  be  so  good,  as  to  take  yoar  pencil, 
and  Ssjxpetutrate  put  pMTOB;  pMTBsia  the  woid»dr,  and  the  only  word  to  be  used  tiuve.' " 
— Oumtbub  Obbookt. 

10.  Exng  WtXamU  Jsuwor  to  m  Addreu.—JSxxm^  wittm  in  1880. 

"I  dumk  yott  sfauMre^  ftiryoitr  condolence  with  me,  on  aooonnt  of  the  loea  wbieh  I 
tawra  sustained,  in  OMUwm  wtth  my  people,  by  the  death  of  my  lamented  brother,  bis 
l«te  U^BBtT*  assurances  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me,  of  loyalty  aad  aflbo- 
tionate  attachment  to  my  person,  are  verj  gratifying  to  my  belings.  Ton  may 
npcm  my  &TOur  and  protection,  and  upon  my  anxious  aadeavoun  to  promote  morality 
ad  true  piefy  ammg  all  olams  of  my  sntjeets." — Willuk  tV«  lo  tie  fWoidlB. 

11.  Seijfn  of  George  TV,  1830  hack  to  l820.Srample  vrrium  in  1827. 

"That  motning,  thou,  that  slumbered*  not  before^ 
Nor  ilept,  neat  Ocean  I  laid  thy  waves  to  rest. 
And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.   No  breath 
Thy  deep  compoaure  stirred,  no  ftn,  no  oar ; 
Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  ao  still, 
/  So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 

From  angel-chariots  sentin^ed  on  high. 
Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  change^ 
Thy  dead  sriae.   Chaxybdis  listened,  and  ScyUa; 
And  savage  Euxine  on  the  Thnwian  beach 
^y  motiooiess :  and  erenr  batUe  sh^ 
Stood  still ;  and  every  abi^  of  merchandise. 
And  all  that  sailed,  of  every  name,  stood  stUL" 

BobutPouok:  Gnms ^ 7uim^  Book Tn,  line  684 — M7. 

«  Ttwuthtt  of  thia  •padmoD,  throogti  s  Mrienia  snd  niblliiN  poem  In  ton  botka,  gmmmlff  timptMM  tb* 
pntaril  T«rb  of  Ui«  iwumd  parwm  stnynlar,  by  otaSttlng  ttu  tannliuuloa  d  or  tit,  wheiMTec  Ua  ammiv  dli 
BOtTwiulra  tht  Addition^  ■j)lkbl«.  But hln  canalan  «dluir»  haro,  In  muiy  InitauMi,  token  the  mile  ilbnc* 
both  to  *pM  his  venlficftttoD,  and  to  pubtUh  nader  bU  uwu  whu  ha  did  not  write.  Thar  have  giveD  hfan 
tad jvrowrfy,  or  nnuttonUa  hartkmv  of  fAnuroIanr,  fbr  the  aaka  of  whM  lhar  coDe«lv«d  lo  ba 
flo  SrMam,  In  eoprliifc  tha  Cncsolng  pawagv,  aUen  It  m  ha  wUl ;  tuid  sUas  It  i^trtMlu,  whm  ba  baspvaa 
lewiHasaDHpactaf  It  twice- aa,  ' 

M  ThntnMirBing,  Ihon,  Uut  liMHtarMM  not  batniu 
M«  nb-pt,  f^t  OcMB !  ItiwM  diy  warn  at  reft, 
And  fautaf  Sir  mlghtr  mlmtmhir-"'— ' Mhim't  Bbeatfoa,  p.  m. 

"  That  moruiiig,  tboa,  that  sbimber'dit  not  before, 
Nor  Meptft.  grwt  Oeaan,  laiibt  thy  wana  at  iwt, 
Aad  kMk'Oti  (Iv  n%ktr  ■lBM^.«u.jKnUem'«  MacaWaa,  9. 4L 
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H.  XXOUSH  OP  THE  MOUTKKNTH  GEMTUHT. 

12.  0/  £^^0  nr,  1820  fia«£  to  1760.— .Exan^  vfriUen  in  1800. 

"There  {a,  it  will  ba.  confe«od,  a  delicate  Mnsibility  to  character,  a  lober  deaire  of 
iqmtatioii,  a  wiih  to  poetess  the  esteem  of  the  vise  and  good,  felt  by  the  poreat  minda, 
vUch  ia  at  the  Hutheat  remoTe  from  arrop;ance  or  rani^.  The  humilitT'  of  a  noble 
■lad  aeanotf  daraa  ^iprore  of  itadi^  until  it  has  seciured  the  ^probation  of  o^eta. 
Very  ffiilerent  is  that  reatieai  desire  (tf  distinction,  that  passion  n»r  theatrical  display, 
which  inflames  the  heart  and  occupies  the  whole  attention  of  vain  men.  •  •  •  Ihe 
tmlj  good  man  is  jealous  orer  himself^  lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  by 
bi^HjTig  itself  with  their  motire,  should  diminish  their  Talue ;  the  rain  man  perfarms 
same  actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety.  The  good  man  quietly  discharges  his 
doty,  and  shuns  ostentation ;  the  vain  man  considers  every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not 
imUickly  displayed.  The  one  is  intent  upon  realitiea,  the  oUier  upon  semblances :  the 
tarn  aima  to  b*  rirtuous,  the  other  to  appear  to." — Bobbbi  H&ll  :  Sarmon  on  Modtn 

18.  From  WaikingUnCt  iWweff  Addrtu. — Examph  writtm  %n  1796. 

*■  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  Religion  and 
IbreEty  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
pktriotiam,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmeat  iwops  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
paons  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
ooonexions  with  pnTtXe  and  publick  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the 
swuitj  §ia  propaty,  for  reputotion,  for  lifis,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
Ae  o«uu  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  i  And  let  us 
■wUch  cantion  indulge  the  suppMition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Wliaterer  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refUied  education  on  minds  of  a  peculiar 
■traetoni  reason  and  ei^curience  both  forlnd  us  to  expect  that  national  moradity  can 
IMfiA  in  aiclBsion  of  Tahgions  jrini^le."— Obobqb  Washdcoiox. 

14.  From  Dr.  JohmorCs  Life  of  Additon.— Example  teritten  ah<nU  1780. 

••That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  think  It  necessary  to  write  now,  oannot  be 
■firmed;  his  instructions  were  such  as  the  character  of  his  readers  made  proper.  Iliat 
knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be 
Uen  not  profteingleaniiim,  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and  in  the  finoBle 
world,  any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distingniahed  only  to  be  eensnred.  "BSm 
pnzpoae  was  to  infose  literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unanspeeted  conreyaaoek  into 
the  ny,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the  most 
alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  fimutiar.  When  he  shewed 
tbem  ^betr  d^ecta,  he  shewed  them  likewise  that  they  might  easUy  be  supplied.  ,His 
attempt  soeeeeded;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension  expaiuied.  Anemulatioa 
cfintelleetnal  elegance  was  excited,  and  from  this  time  to  our  own,  li£B  has  been  gradually 
exited*  and  ooaTenation  pnrifled  and  enlarged." — Sakiibl  Jotmox:  Zavm,  p.  331. 

15.  Brign  of  George  IT,  1760  hadb  to  n^S^.— Example  wriUen  in  1751. 

We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remaricable  borrowers,  as  our  mulH/orm  Language 
■ay  volBciently  shew.  Our  Terms  in  potite  Literatwe  prove,  that  this  came  from  Orsww  ; 
oar  Terms  in  Miuie  and  Painting,  that  these  came  from  /fo/y ;  our  Phrases  in  C!MHl«rjr  and 
War,  that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French ;  and  our  Phrases  in  yaBiffoHon,  that  we  were 
tsi^t  by  the  Flemiitfft  and  Lote  DtOch,  These  many  and  very  diflerent  Sources  of  our. 
Language  may  be  the  cause,  why  it  is  10  deficient  in  B^ubarUif  and  Analogy.  Yet  we 
ksn  this  advantage  to  compensate  the  defieot,  tiiat  wluit  we  want  in  Eiegattoe,  we  gain 
in  OfioMMnctM,  in  which  last  respect  few  Languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own." 
— Jaxbs  KftTiP" :  Bermea,  Book  iii,  Ch.  v,  p.  408. 

16.  Seign  of  George  I,  1727  bach  to  1714. — Example  toritten  about  1718. 

"Thwp  is  a  certnin  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  phrases  of  our  European  languages, 
iriien  they  are  compared  with  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech :  and  it  happens  very  luckily, 
thst  the  Hebrew  idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue,  with  a  particular  grace  and 
heeatj.  Our  language  has  recdved  innumerable  elegancies  and  improvements  from 
thst  infosion  of  Hotnviams,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy 
writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  cxpre&iions,  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  ovr  thoughta  in  more  ardent  and  intense  phcase^  than  any  that  are  to  be 
met  with  4  cnir  toogne."— Jamph  Addison  :  Evidence*,  p.  192. 
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17.  Seign  of  Qmm  Jnne,  1714  to  1702. — JBnm^  witten  in  1708. 

.  "  Some  by  old  worda  to  Fame  have  made  pretence* 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ; 
Such  labour'd  nothingn,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  unleam'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile." 
*<  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  Till  ; 
Alike  fantastick,  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try'd. 
Not  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

ALBXAKDBa  Pops:  Aaoy  on  O-ftMnn,  L  S2A— 386. 

HL  ENGLISH  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUEY. 

18.  Beiffn  of  WiUiam  ITI,  1702  to  m^.—Mxamph  published  in  1700. 

"  And  when  we  fee  a  Uan  of  Mikon't  Wit  Chime  in  with  fUch  a  Herd,  and  Help  on 
the  Cry  againft  Hir^ngt !  We  find  How  Eafie  it  is  for  FoUy  and  Knavery  to  Meet,  and 
that  they  are  Near  of  Kin,  tho  they  beac  DifTerent  ■  Afpects.  lliereibr  since  JOUton 
has  put  himfelf  upon  a  X«tW  with  the  Quaker*  in  this,  I  will  let  them  go  tc«ether. 
And  take  as  little  Notice  of  his  Bvffoonry,  as  of  their  Dutnefa  againft  Tytket.  Ther  is 
nothing  worth  Quoting  in  his  Lan^oon  againft  the  BireSngM.  Bat  what  ther  ia  of 
Atyummi  in  it,  is  ftilly  Confldex'd  in  what  ibllowi."— Cbaslbb  Iablix:  Dimns  ^^ktef 
Ttthei,  Prrf.  p.  xL 

19.  Beign  ofJamn  H,  1680  fiodt  to  1686.— Jb»n^  writUn  in  1685. 

"BQs  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  usefal  arts, 

Were  such,  dead  anthors  could  not  gire ; 

But  habitudes  of  those  who  lire ; 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive : 

He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew ; 
Hia  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true : 

That  the  most  leam'd  with  shame  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less." 

John  Datdbm  :  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Charle$  11;  Poemit  p.  84. 

20.  Seign  of  Chailes  II,  1685  to  1660. — Example  from  a  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  dated,  ''Philaddpkia,  2Sth  bth  mo.  July.  1683." 

**  And  I  will  Tenture  to  say,  that  fay  the  help  of  God,  and  such  noble  Friends,  I  will 
show  a  Province  in  seven  years,  equal  to  her  ndghbours  of  forty  years  planting.  I  have 
lay'd  out  the  Province  into  Countjn.  Six  are  b^un  to  be  seated ;  they  lye  on  the  great 
river,  and  an  planted  about  aixmilea  back.  The  town  platt  is  a  ndle  Imigi  aud  two 
deep, — has  a  navigable  river  cm  each  side,  the  least  as  broad  aa  the  Thames  ut  Woolwych, 
from  three  to  eight  fothom  water.  There  is  built  about  eighty  houses,  and  I  have  set. 
tied  at  leaat  three  hundred  fiumet  contiguous  to  it." — Wouam  Pinn  :  The  Friend^  TiL 

21.  From  an  Address  or  Dedication  to  Charles  II — Written  in  1675- 

There  is  no  [other]  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  tcstii^'  of  God's 
piovideuoe  and  goodness ;  neither  is  there  any  [other],  who  rules  so  many  free  people, 
80  many  true  Christians :  which  thing  renders  thy  government  more  honourable,  thyself 
mem  oonnderablo,  than  the  accesaicni  of  many  natUHUS  filled  with  slavish  and  supersti- 
tionB  flonls."— -BrOBBRi  Babout  :  Apalo^,  p.  viii. 

22.  The  following  example,  from  the  oommencement  of  ParadtM  Lost^  first 
published  io  1667,  has  been  cited  by  several  authors,  to  show  how  large  a  proportion 
<^  our  language  is  of  Saxon  origiQ.  The  tbirteea  words  in  Italics  are  the  onlj 
onee  in  thia  passage,  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source. 

<<  Of  man's  first  duobedience,  and  the/rwA 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Edeti ;  till  one  greats  Man 
RfStore  us,  and  reffoin  the  blisafid  aaat, 
Sing,  heav'nly  Muae,  that  on  the  teent  top 
Of  Ori^,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  itupire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  ttnginning,  how  the  Heav'uB  and  Earth 
BiOM  oat  of  CAoo*."— UiuoM :  ParvdfMiM^  Book  L 
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23.  BzampU$  vrrittm  during  Cfrtmwt^$  Proleetoratt,  1660  l0  1660. 

*'The  Qaeenc  pleased  to  shew  me  the  letter,  the  teale  beinge  %  Romaa  eagl^ 
kiringe  characten  aboat  It  abnoet  tike  the  Grecke.  This  dar,  in  me  aftenioone,  the 
irjee-^SiaaneeUor  came  to  me  and  stayed  abont  four  hours  with  me ;  in  irtiloh  tyma  m 
conTcrsed  upon  the  longe  debates." — WHtTKLOCKS :  Bwike'a  Clou.  Oram.,  p.  149. 

"I  am  yet  heere,  and  have  the  States  of  HaUaad  ingased  in  a  more  than  ordnary 
maser,  to  procure  me  audience  of  the  States  Qenerall.  Whatever  happen,  the  eAseti 
■Mtneedes  be  good."— Stuckiahd  :  Bvcke't  Clauical  Oram.,  p.  149. 

SI  JBeigm  of  ChaH$M  I,  1648  to  IGi&.^Example  Jrom  Bern  Jbnmt'i 
Gummup,  written  abomt  1684;  bmt  th*  orAogra^  u  man  modmn. 

"Thesecond  and  third  person  dngnlar  of  the  present  are  made  <rfthe  first,  by  *d<Un| 
mt  aod  Ok  ;  which  last  is  sometimes  shortened  into  t.  It  scemeth  to  hiTB  been  poetlail 
licence  which  first  introduced  this  abbraviati(m  of  the  third  person  into  use  j  but  onr 
best  gnmmarians  have  condemned  it  upon  some  occasions,  though  perfal^  not  to  be 
abnhitely  baniahed  the  common  and  familiar  style." 

"The  persons  plural  keep  the  tennination  of  the  first  person  sinmlar.  In  former 
Hmcs,  till  about  the  reign  of  Honry  the  eighth,  they  were  wont  to  be  formed  by  adding 
01;  tiiQS,  town,  toyim,  txmpkinen.  But  now  (whatever  is  the  cause)  it  hath  quite  grown 
mt  of  use,  and  tiut  other  so  generally  prevailed,  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  set  ddi 
dvot  again :  albeit  (to  tell  you  my  opinion)  I  am  persuaded  that  Oie  lack  hereof  well 
conddered,  will  be  found  a  mat  blemish  to  our  tongue.  For  seeing  lime  and  ptnon  be, 
■  it  were,  the  right  and  Icnre  hand  of  a  verb,  what  can  the  -nTtm^ne  bring  dse^  bnt  s 
bnaness  to  die  whole  body Book  i.  Chap.  xtL 

25.  Reign  ofJctmea  /.  1625  to  1603. — Frwn  an  Jdwrtiaemmt,  dated  1608. 

"IsTppose  it  altogether  needlesse  (ChrisHan  Header)  by  oommending  M.  VVUUam 
Mtuu,  the  Author  ot  thia  booke,  to  wooe  your  holy  afibction,  which  either  himselfe  in 
Us  liie  time  by  his  Christian  conversation  hath  woon  in  you,  or  sithence  his  death,  the 
Mner-dying  memoiie  of  his  excellent  knowledge,  his  great  humilitie,  his  sound  religion* 
Us  feruent  ze^e,  his  paineftiU  labours,  in  the  Church  of  Ood,  doe  moat  lastly  challenge 
at  your  hands:  on^y  inone  word,  I  dare  be  bold  to  layof  him  aa  in  tames  past  Aozuinsm 
nue  of  AiAanasitu.  His  life  was  a  good  ^finitimi  OS  a  tme  inlDbter  and  preaohar  of 
tteOospdL"— 7^  Printer  to  the  BMder. 

26.  Eiuai^tlet  wriUen  o&ouf  fA«  end  of  EKxakth't  nfyn— 1603. 

**  Some  say,  That  ener  'gainst  that  season  oomes 

Wherdn  our  Saviour's  Birth  is  celebrated. 
The  Bird  of  Dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  say  they,  no  Spirit  dares  walk  abroad : 
The  nights  are  wholsom,  then  no  Planets  strifcet 
No  Fairy  takes,  nor  Witch  hath  pow^r  to  flhami  - 
So  halloVd  and  so  gracious  ia  the  time.'' 

S&uunuu :  HtmUel, 

**The  sea,  with  such  a  storme  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-blacke  night  indur'd,  would  haue  buoy'd  up_ 
And  qnench'd  the  atelled  fires. 
Tet,  more  old  heart,  he  holpe  the  heaena  to  ralne. 
K  wolnes  hod  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stame  time^ 
Thou  shouldst  Lane  said,  Qood  porter,  turoe  the  key." 

SHAKsnau:  Zeor. 


IV.   ENGLISH  OF  1^  SIXTEENTH  CENTDBT. 

27.  Seign  ofmxabeA,  1608  heuk  to  1558.— £rm^  in  1592. 

_  I^Aifat  the  soule,  it  is  no  accidcntarie  qualitie,  but  a  spirituall  and  inutslble  essence  or 
WBrt^  mhsiating  by  it  selfe.  Which  plalnely  appeares  in  that  the  sonles  of  men  haue 
beriag  ud  continuance  as  wdl  forth  of  the  bodjcs  of  men  as  in  the  same ;  and  are  as 
nUeet  to  torments  as  the  bodie  is.  And  whereas  we  can  and  doe  put  in  practise 
y^flrie  actions  of  life,  sense,  motion,  vnderstanding,  we  doe  it  onely  by  the  power  and 
7"^*  of  the  soule.  Hence  arisoth  the  diiference  betweene  the  somes  of  men,  and 
|M*ta.  Thesoules  of  men  are  lubatancee  :  but  the  soulcs  of  other  creatures  seeme  not  to 
M  ntataneaa ;  beaanse  they  haue  no  beeing  out  of  the  bodiei  in  whieh  they  aie."— 
wouAii  PuKnrn :  1%eoL  Worke,  foUo,  p.  166. 
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28.  BxampU$  wiUen  about  tht  heginning  of  Whahdk^s  reign. — 15&8. 

"Who  can  pcnwade,  when  treuon  Is  abouereanm;  and  n^^te  ruleth  right*;  and 
it  Is  had  lawfiill,  whatsoerer  is  Ittstftill ;  and  commotionert  an  better  than  cxumnis- 
wmeva ;  and  common  woe  is  named  common  weale } Sik  John  Chbkb. 

"If  a  yong  ientleman  will  venture  him  leUie  into  the  eompaaieof  raffians,  it  is  orcr 
gnat  a  jeopucue,  lest  their  fitciouH  maner^  thought^  tanlk^  and  dedeii  will  Todeicae 
be  OTw  like."— Boosa  Abokax. 

29.  Bngn  of  Mary  ihe  Sigot,  1558  to  1658  Bemgtb  wr&tm  eAtmt  1565. 

■*  And  after  tiiat  Philosophy  had  qmken  these  vordes  the  sidd  eofaipanTe  of  the 
TOSticall  beyage  velndcTd  Mid  sad*  eaate  downe  their  oountenaonee  to  me  grounded  and 
by  bluasyng  confessed  their  shamelaatnes,  and  went  out  of  the  dotes.  But  I  (thnt  had 
my  syght  auU  and  blynd  wyth  wepyng,  so  that  I  knew  not  what  woman  this  was 
hauyng  soo  neat  anethoritie)  was  amasyd  or  astonyed,  and  lokyng  downewaid,  toward* 
the  ground,!  began  ^ynle  to  lode  what  thyng  she  would  says  itethcr.** — Coi.'nui: 
Vtmonfiom  BoiMua :  Jehuon'M  Jfirt.  efE.  Z»»  p.  28.  « 

80.  JSEamp&  nfirred  ig  Dr.  J^Mon  ta  ike  year  1558. 

"  Pronunciation  is  an  wpte  orderinge  boUie  of  the  voyeet  eountenannce,  and  all  the 
whole  bodye,  aocordynge  to  the  womtines  of  siudi  woordss  and  mater  as  by  apeaehe 
■re  declared.  The  tbo  hereof  is  snche  for  anye  one  that  liketh  to  hane  prayae  fbr 
tellynge  hia  tale  in  open  asaemblie,  that  hauing  a  good  tongue,  and  a  comelye 
eountenaunce,  he  shal  be  thought  to  passe  aU  other  tliat  haue  not  the  likeTtteraunet: 
thonghe  they  have  mucha  better  leaniing." — Dn.  Wilbox  :  Johauon't  Riml  E.  L^p.4A. 

81.  Xeign  nf£duard  VI 1653  to  1547— .fi^mmpfe  vritten  about  1650. 

Who  that  wiU  ftOowe  the  psoas  manyfiilde 
Which  are  in  TUtne,  shall  nnde  auannoement: 
Wherefore  ye  fooles  that  in  your  sinne  are  boUle^ 
Ensue  ye  wisdome,  and  leaue  your  lewde  intent, 
Wisdome  is  the  way  of  men  moat  excellent : 
Therefore  haue  done,  and  shortly  spede  your  pac^ 
Ta  quaynt  jwax  self  and  oompany  with  grace.'' 

AuxiKDXft  Babout!  Mmtm't  BiaL  £.  X.,  p.  44. 

82.  Seign  of  Henry  VIJI,  1547  to  im.—Sxan^  dated  1541. 

**Let  hym1h.at  is  angry  euenat  the  Qrrste  coauyder  one  of  these  thinges,  that  like  ai 
he  is  a  man,  so  is  also  uie  other,  with  whom  he  is  angry,  and  Uierefore  it  ia  as  IdbQ 
tot  the  other  to  be  angry,  as  unto  hym:  and  if  he  so  oe,  than  sfaaU  that  anger  be  to 
hyu  diipleaisnt,  and  stexe  hym  more  to  bs  aagrye."— &»  I^oius  Sixnn:  GsatalV 
AMs. 

88.  Example  of  the  earUeet  BngUah  Btaak  Verse  ;  vritten  about  1540.  V» 
■nmmBed  avtlior  died  in  1541,  aged  88.  Tb«  pieoe  from  whuh  theae  lima  an 
taken  describes  the  death  of  Zonae,  an  Ilgyptiin  Mtronomer,  ihm  m  Alexaiidar*B 
lint  battle  witli  the  Peniana. 

"The  Persians  waUd  such  sajdence  to  tang/M  t 
'And  very  sone  the  Macedonians  wii^t 
He  would  hare  lived ;  king  Alexander  selA 
Demde  him  a  man  uunete  to  dye  at  all ; 
Who  wonne  like  praise  for  conquest  of  his  yre, 
As  for  Btoute  men  in  field  that  day  subdued, 
Wlui  prineea  taught  how  to  disceme  a  man. 
That  in  hia  head  so  rare  a  jewtf  beares; 
But  over  all  those  same  Camenes,*  those  same 
Divine  Camenes,  whose  htHiour  he  procnrde. 
As  tender  parent  doth  his  daoghtera  weale, 
Lamented,  and  for  thankes,  all  that  they  can* 
Do  cherish  hym  doceast,  and  sett  hym 
Pkom  dark  ooliTion  of  derouring  death." 

FrAtMg  loriatm  b0  Ba,  Tbokas  Wtat. 

•  CSmmu*.  Um  SSaa,  when  Hones  ealM  Qhrsm.  Tbm  tmatt  b  sa  Kn^iili  phml  tnm  tb«  Utv,  or 
tasn  Um  Iwn  word  codimb,  s  bbm  cr  song.  Tbaai  Ilan  m  aaaki  tnm  ut.  JoiBsaa^  HWn*  of 

lai^liTaiy^t     -  ^  ,  II  ■  I  *-  ■  f—  f  -  —  y r  III  Ti  ' 
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wbo»  voiks,  bodi  in  pnite  and  Tene,  were  oonndered  models  of  pare  ind  elegant 
tjk,  hid  been  Chancelkv  of  Enejud,  and  the  fiuniliar  confidant  of  Heni;  'VllI, 
lAam  ordvr  he  ma  beheaded  m  1585. 

■Myne  own  good  dovghier,  onr  Lorde  be  thanked  I  am  in  good  hehhe  of  bodye,  and 
good  qidet  of  miiide :  and  of  irarldl7  diynges  I  no  nuwe  deajvr  then  I  hrae.  I 
bCKde  hjm  wmko  yan.  all  meej  In  the  hope  of  heaoen.  And  mdi  thyngai  u  I 
■owietil  taiged  to  talkeirith  'Tou  all,  concerning  the  woilde  to  come,  onr  Lordepnt 
tbdm  into  your  myiidea,  aa  I  tnute  he  doth  and  better  to  by  hya  holy  splrita:  who 
Ueme  jem  and  preoeme  you  alL  'Written  wyth  a  oole  by  jour  tender  lonmg  father, 
wka  IB  bye  -pan  prmyera  forgetteA  none  of  yon  all,  nax  your  babes,  nor  your  no  ureas, 
nynr  good  huabandea,  nor  your  good  huabandea  shrewde  wyuea,  nor  yonr  bdiara 
ifaeinte  wyfe  wsthier,  ma  ova  other  frendea.  And  thoa  &te  ye  hartely  waU  ftr  lat^  «C 
p^MT.  Thomas  Uou,  knigbt."— ^a%M«m'«  Hut.  E.  Laitg.,  p.  42. 

35.  JVvM  More'9  DueripHon  o/Siekard  in.^JPnbahfymiiien  ahovt  1690. 

**  Bkharde  the  third  wmum,  of  whom  we  novo  entreats,  was  in  witte  and  eonrag* 
epU  with  either  of  them,  in  bodye  and  proweaae  farre  vnder  them  bothe,  little  of  stature, 
iufietBredaf  Kminwi,  cn^e  backed,  hia  left  ahoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  haid 
teoued  of  Ttaage.  and  such  aa  is  in  states  called  warlye,  in  other  menne  ouierwiM, 
hevwmalkKniB,  -wrathfull,  enuions,  and  from  afore  his  birth  euer  frowarde.  *  **  Hee 
VH  cloae  and  accrete,  a  deep  diaaimTileT,  lowlyeiMf  eonnteynaunce,  arrogant  of  hear^ 
dapitina  and  craell,  not  tot  enill  wfll  alway,  but  after  tot  amlneion,  and  either  tor 
soreCie  and  encrease  of  hia  eatate.  Prende  and  foo  was  mnche  what  indiJRsent, 
vbere  his  adnanntage  grew,  he  *|MUvd  no  mans  deathe,  whose  life  withstoode  hia  purpoee. 
He  alew  with  his  owne  handcaking  Henry  the  sixt,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower."  Bim 
Tmus  Uoan :  Joknam'i  Hutaiy  ^th*  EmgKik  LatHgtrng^t  P>  S9. 

86.  Dwaa  hU  demnpUMi  of^artmu,  wriHen  abtnU  Me  jwr  1600. 

"Fortune  la  atatdy,  aolemnc^  prowde,  and  hye; 
And  rycheeee  geneth,  to  haue  aanyce  therefbre. 
The  nedy  b^er  catdieth  an  half  peny : 
Some  manne  a  thonsaude  pounde,  some  lease  aomeBMire. 
But  for  all  that  she  kepeth  euer  in  store, 
Ftam  euery  manne  aoDie  parcell  of  his  wyll,  " 
That  he  toKj  ptaif  thetCore  and  aenre  her  s^lL 

Some  manne  hath  good,  bat  ehyldren  hath  he  none. 
Some  manna  hath  botii,  but  he  can  get  none  health. 
Some  hath  al  thie,  but  wp  to  hononn  trone. 
Can  he  not  erepe,  by  no  maner  of  stelth. 
To  some  she  scsideth  ehyldren,  ryches,  welthe^ 
Honour,  womhyp,  and  reuerence  all  hyi  lyfo : 
Bnt  yet  Am  pyneheUi  hym  with  a  ahiewda  wUk." 

BnTEoiujiMon 

y.   SNGZJSH  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

87.  JBxanytle  for  Ae  reijfn  of  Hmrjf  VJI^  «Aa 
pU,  1485,  and  who  died  in  1500. 

"Wheeeftir  and  ibraamoche  aa  we  haue  sent  for  onr  deneat  wi(  and  for  our  deneat 
■Oder,  to  oome  unto  us,  and  that  we  wold  hsTa  your  adris  and  counaaU  also  in  aocha 
wsfiaa  as  we  haue  to  doo  tot  the  subduying  of  the  rebellea,  we  prate  you,  that,  yering 
yoer^ieatteiidauBceTppon  oar  said  deirestwif  and  lady  moder,  ye  oome  with  thaym  * 
aato  na;  not  failing  hoof  aa  ye  purpoee  to  doo  na  plainr.  Yeren  nndre  our  signett* 
o«r  CWslen  of  XendworOi,  xtU  dale  of  Mayo."— Hxnnr  Til :  LtUtr  to  As  &rl  ^ 
Onmti:  Bmeke'i  Ctaaneat  Gram.,  p.  147. 

S8.  £xample/or  the  ehort  reign  ofRxekard  111,—Jrom  1485  to  1488. 

"Bi^t  reverend  fader  in  Ood,  right  trusty  and  ris^twel-beloTed,  we  mte  yow  wela, 
and  wol  and  charge  you  that  under  oure  greate  seue,  being  in  your  warae,  ye  domake 
ia  sU  hdst  onr  lattea  of  pradanmtion  aermlly  to  be  directed  unto  the  ahteifa  of  avnle 
eoeatiewiain  Hda  onve  loymBta."— Bnunn  m :  Letter  » JWi  Chamimilor. 

89.  Beign  of  Ed-ward  IV,— from  1483  to  \A&\.—BxampU  written  in  1864. 
"Ponsnioche  as  we  by  dhren  meanea  bene  credeUy  enfonned  and  undantand  far 
cotyne,  that  oWT  greate  adreiaaxy  Henry,  naminge  hyxo  aelfa  kynge  of  England,  by  flia 
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nUoeoiii  •omnse^h  md  nitaolaa  of  Mniirwat  Ms  vrMi,  uaniTRge  Idr         qaean  of 

Bogland,  lure  cooipiredt"  bo. — Edwuid  IV :  LtUar  of  Privy  Stai. 

40.  £xamphi  for  ibe  rnpn  of  ffemy  Vl—from  1461  6(zc£  to  1422. 

"  When  Kembroth  {i.  e.  ATinirorf]  by  Mijjht,  for  Mb  own  CHorTB,  made  and  incorporate 
the  first  Raalm(viBidtabdaydit  to>yiiMelf  byTyrinaye,  he  woald  not  hare  it  Rovemyd 
l>y  asy  other  Bule  or  Laws,  but  by  his  own  Will ;  by  which  and  for  th'  accomplishment 
thweof  he  made  it  And  therfiK,  though  he  had  ihoa  made  a  Beaboe,  holy  Scripture 
deayd  to  oal  hrm  a  Kyng.  Qma  Ra»  dieilm  a  B^gvadb;  Whjoh  thyng  he  <Ud  no<«  bat 
iq^preaayd  the  Peo[de  by  Myght."— Sm  Joan  Fobtbbodb. 

41.  Bxamph  from  Lyigate,  a  poetical  Monk,  who  died  in  1440. 

"  Our  Ufo  here  short  of  wit  the  great  dolnea 
The  heuy  aoule  troubled  with  trsuayle. 
And  of  mcmorye  the  guayng  brotelnea, 
Drede  and  rncunniug  haue  made  a  strong  batail 
With  werines  my  sj^rite  to  assayle, 
And  with  the^  buMU  creiaiig  in  moat  qosint 
Hath  made  my  ^rit  in  aiakyng  for  to  feint." 

JoKM  LTDOkia:  FaUofPrmot$t  hotk.  IH,  FnL 

42  Example  for  the  reign  of  Henry  V,—from  1422  hack  to  1413. 

"I  woUe  that  the  Duo  of  Orliance  be  kept  etille  withyn  the  Caatil  of  Pontefret,  with 
owte  goyng  to  Robcrtis  place,  or  to  any  other  distort,  it  u  better  he  lak  his  disport  thai 
we  wwe  disceyred.   Of  all  the  remanent  dothe  as  ye  theaketh." — LetUr  of  Hbkbt  V. 

48.  Moampk  for  the  rtign  of  Henry  IV,— from  1418  hack  to  1400. 

4«  Bight  heigh  andmyghty  Prynee,  my  goode  and  gracious  Lorde, — I  recommannd 
me  to  you  as  uwly  as  I  un  or  may  wtt&  aumy  povarhert,  desiryng  to  hier  goode  aad 
nadou*  tydyngw  of  yoorwonhipftil  aMate  aiidireltea."— LoitD  Qur:  Ltitar  A  tka 
PriHM  of  Waimi  BuMt  Oatrieal  Oram.,  p.  145. 

YL  ENGLISH  OF  THE  FOVKTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

44.  Reign  of  Richard  II.  1400  back  to  Example  tm««i  in  1391. 

**  Lytel  Lowys  my  sonnet  I  pereere  well  by  oertune  endences  thyne  abylyte  to  lenia 
■oymoes,  touching  nombrea  and  proporcions,  and  atoo  oonsydre  I  thy  beeye  prayer 
in  eqwoyal  to  lerne  the  tretyse  of  the  aHrobib]fe.  Than  for  as  moche  as  a  ptdlosopher 
aaithe,  he  wrapoth  hym  in  his  fro  ode,  that  condiacendeth  to  the  ryghtfuU  prayere  of 
Ua  frende :  therefore  I  hare  giTen  the  a  sufficient  aatrolabye  (or  oure  orizont,  compown- 
•d  after  the  latitude  of  Oxenftirde  :  vpon  the  whiche  by  meditacion  of  this  lytell  tretasei 
I  purpose  to  teche  the  a  certaine  nombrc  of  conclusions,  pertatnynge  to  this  aamft  m.- 
itrainent." — QBomn  CaAUCBm :  Of  M«  AMtmtabt, 

45.  BB(mphwritimtAotUlflS6-~^b$eoti^ar«dwUh^atofl55b,tm^7Q. 
*And  thus  this  companie  of  muses  iblamed  oasten  wrothly  the  chere  donnvrard  to 

die  yerth,  and  shewing  by  rednesso  their  shame,  thai  pasaeden  sorowfuUy  the  thresholde. 
And  I  of  whom  the  n^t  ploonged  in  teres  was  darked,  so  that  I  ne  might  not  know 
what  that  wonaa  wa^  of  so  imperial  aucthoritie,  I  wox*  all  abashed  and  stotiied,  and 
east  my  sight  doune  to  the  ycrth,  and  began  still  for  to  abide  what  she  would  doen 
afterward.'  — CHAtrcsa :  Vonion  frim  Boethiiu :  Johtuon't  Hist,  ofB-L^p.  29. 

46.  Poetical  Exampie—probabfy  written  before  1380. 

**  O  SocraCas,  thou  stedfiut  ehampion ; 
8he  nc  might  nevir  be  thy  turraentoor, 
iniou  nevtr  dreddist  her  oppres^n, 
Ne  in  her  ehete  feuadin  thou  no  fiiTonr, 
Thaa  knewe  wele  the  diMript  of  her  colaar» 
And  that  her  nuwte  woiahip  is  fbr  to  lie, 
I  knowe  her  eke  a  folae  diasimulonr, 
For  finally  Fortune  X  doe  defte." — Ch&uckk. 

47.  Sei^  of  EdiDord  III,  1377  to  im.— Example  vrUtm  aiotU  1360. 

*«  Aad  flke  fitU  oAe  a  KtteU  ikate 
Vpon  a  batdci^  ar  man  be  ware. 
Let  in  the  streme,  whiche  with  gret  pone, 
If  any  man  it  shdl  restreine. 
Where  lawe  fsilleth,  arronr  groweth ; 
&  is  not  wise,  iriio  that  ne  troweth."— Sut  Jan  Gown. 
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46.  &campU  from  MandmfffUy      Bn^Uh  tramMer—wHttm  in  1350. 

"Aad  this  atorrc  that  is  toward  the  NorAe,  tiiot  wee  clepcn  the  lodo  steire,  ne  ap- 
p«ethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause,  men  may  wel  pcrceyre,  that  the  lond  and  the 
iee  ben  of  rownde  schapp  and  Donne.  For  tka  pacCte  of  the  drmainont  schewethe  in  o 
contree,  that  scheivethe  not  ia  another  oontroe.  And  men  may  well  preren  be  ezperi- 
(Me  and  sotyle  compasscmciit  of  wytt,  that  of  a  man  fond  passaj^es  be  schippos,  that 
volde  go  to  terchen  the  world,  men  migbte  go  be  schippe  all  aboute  the  world*  and 
aboven  and  benothou  The  whiche  thing  I  prore  thus,  ftftro  thu  I  have  seyn.  •  •  • 
Be  the  nhiche  I  eeye  zon  certeyuly,  that  men  may  enviiowne  aUe  the  erthe  of  alle  the 
void,  as  wel  undre  as  aboven,  and  turn  en  azon  to  his  contree,  that  hadde  companye 
ud  tcbippynge  and  conduyt :  and  aUe  weyes  he  scholde  fynde  men,  londes,  and  yleii 
■IimlaaiQ  utis  contree." — Sua  Johh  Uuidbtilus:  Jafmaon't  Hitt.  of  £. 

49.  Example  from  the  Vitiom  of  Fim  Ptmgkmam,^  1350. 
"Li  the  somer  aeaion.  In  baUt  as  an  harmet. 

When  hot  was  the  Sun,  Ynholy  of  mikes, 

I  ahope  me  into  ihra^  Went  vyde  in  this  world 

As  I  a  sliepe  were;  Wonden  to  heare." 

80.  Deseriptton  of  a  Ship — referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IT:  1327-1807. 


"Such  ne  saw  they  never  none, 
For  it  was  eo  gay  begone, 
Srery  nayle  with  gold  ygrar^ 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  auave, 
Her  mast  was  of  ivory. 
Of  nmyte  her  aayie  wytly, 


Her  robes  all  of  whyto  sylk. 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  ony  mylke. 

The  noble  ship  was  witiuntt 
With  clothes  of  gold  spread  about 
And  her  loft  and  her  wyndlace 
All  of  gold  depayntod  was." 
AiroMTKooB :  Bucke't  Ormm.  p*  143. 

$1.  From  an  BUegy  on  Edward  /,  who  reigned  tiU  1307  from  1272. 


"IhalLmi  tonge  were  made  of  stel. 

Ant  min  herte  yaote  of  braa, 
Ike  goodness  myht  y  never  telle. 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was : 
Kyng,  as  then  art  cleped  conqaeroor, 

In  uch  battaille  thoti  hadest  prya ; 
God  bringe  thi  aoule  to  the  honoaz. 

Hut  met  wea  ant  ever  71. 


Now  is  Edwaid  of  Ckmavan 

Kyng  of  Bngelond  al  aplyght ; 
God  lete  him  never  be  worse  man 

Then  his  fader,  ne  lasse  myht. 
To  holden  his  pore  men  to  ryht. 

Ant  underatonde  good  counsail, 
AX  Engelond  for  to  wyase  and  dyht ; 

Of  gode  kuyhtes  darh  him  noirt  fiiiL" 
Amur :  Pm^a  Jlaf^uM,  YoL  ii,  p.  10. 


VZL   ENGLISH  07- THE  THXRISENTH  CENTURY. 

92.  Seign  of  Henry  IIT,  1272  to  \'2XQ. —Example  from  an  old  ballad  en- 
litUd  Richard  of  Almaigne  ;  whidi  Peroy  Bays  was  "  made  by  one  of  the  adhfr 
Rob  of  Simoa  de  Mootibrt,  earl  of  Leicester,  soon  after  the  b&Ule  of  I«eira^ 
«Uch  urn  fin^.  May  14.  \7M."—Percg't  ReKquee,  Vol.  IL 

"  Sitteth  aUe  atille,  and  herkneth  to  me; 
The  kyng  of  Almaigne,  M  ai  leaate^^ 
Thritti  thousent  pound  askede  he 
Tot  te  make  the  peea  in  the  countre, 
Ant  BO  he  dude  more. 
Bichard,  theh  thou  be  over  trichard, 
lUchten  shalt  thou  never  more." 

Id  tbe  following  examplea,  I  mbstitate  Roman  lettezB  for  tiie  Sazoa.  At 
period,  ve  find  the  characters  miud.    The  Btyle  here  is  that  which  Johnson 
^  "a  kind  of  intermediate  diction,  neither  Saxon  nor  English."    Of  these 
J^wial  rhymes,  by  Robert  of  Glovtcetter,  the  Doctor  ^ves  us  more  than  two 
hnadred  lines;  but  he  dates  them  no  further  than  to  say,  that  the  author  "  u 
Jueed  b;  the  critteks  in  the  thirteenth  century." — Httl.  of  Eng.  Lang.,  p>  24. 
"  Alfred  thya  noUe  man,  as  in  the  ger  of  gfraoe  he  nom 
Eygte  hondred  and  syzty  and  tuelne  the  kyndom. 
Ajst  he  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  and,  vor  ys  grete  wysdonit 
The  pope  Leo  hym  blessede,  tho  he  muder  eom. 
And  tluB  kynges'eronne  of  hyslond,  that  in  this  land  got  ys; 
And  he  led  hym  to  be  kyo^  sr  he  kyng  wars  7  wys. 
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An  he  WM  kjag  of  BnyJond,  ui  alle  Out  th«  eone^ 

TliRt  vont  thus  ^ad  WM  of  tliepope  <rf  BooMi 

An  gathfhfi  other  cfter  hym  of  the  erohebym^Me  echon." 

*'  Clerc  he  waa  god  ynoti,  and  sat,  u  me  telleth  me, 
He  was  more  than  ten  ger  old,  ar  he  conthe  ya  abeoe. 
Ac  jB  gode  moder  ofte  nuale  gyftes  hym  tok, 
Vor  to  byleue  other  pie,  and  loky  on  ya  boke. 
So  tiiat  by  par  elergye  ya  rygt  lawea  he  wonde. 
That  neaere  «r  nen  y  mad  to  gonemy  ya  lond." 

RoBBRT  or  Oloccbstsb  :  Johmn'a  But.  of  £1  £.,  p.  tt. 

M.  2^01^  of  Jokn^  1216  hack  to  W^.Subject  of  Okritt'i  OniciJiaeioiL 

**I  syke  when  y  tinge  Ibr  aorewe  that  y  ae 
"Whan  7  ^ridi  wypnge  bihold  npon  the  tre, 
Ant  ae  JhaaB  the  nuto  ya  hert  blod  for-lete 

For  the  \avt  of  me ; 
Ya  mrandea  vuaa  mte,  thei  wepen,  ttill  and  matB, 
Marie  zeweth  ma." 

Anoit  :  BmMt  Oram.  p.  14L 


"  Ich  waa  in  one  sumere  dale. 
In  one  aniro  digele  pale, 
I  herde  ioh  hold  grete  tal«k 
An  hule  and  one  nightingiile. 
That  plait  vas  atif  I  atare  and  ■tamg, 
Sum  wile  Bofte  I  Ind  among. 


VnL  ENGLISH.  OB  AlfOLO-SAXON,  OF  TBE  TWELFTH:  CBSTUKI. 

55.  Seiffn  of  Richard  1, 1199  hack  to  1189.— M  and  Nigktingak. 

An  other  again  other  aval 
I  let  that  wole  mod  ut  aL 
I  ^ther  aelde  of  otherea  cu«t«. 
That  alere  worate  that  hi  wnate 
I  hure  and  I  hare  of  otheie  a<HiM 
Hi  hold  ^aidung  ^lUie  atronge.'^  i 
Ahon  :  Aiab*«  Gnm.  p.  Itl 

56.  Seign  of  Henry  U,  1189  lodfc  to  llH.—JExampU  dated  1180. 

"And  of  alle  than  folke  I         Leodene  hendest  itald; 

The  wunedcn  ther  on  fblde,  I         And  alswa  the  wimmen 

Wea  thisaes  landea  folke  |         Wnnliche  on  heowen." 

OoDMo :  Bucket  Oram,  p.  Ul.  i 

57.  Example  from  the  Saxon  Chrcmde,  written  about  1160. 

**  Hioel  hadde  Henri  king  gadered  gold  &  ayloer,  and  na  god  ne  dide  me  for  hit  aaak 
tiiar  ot  Tha  the  king  Stephne  to  Engla-land  com,  tha  macod  he  hia  gadering  at 
Oxene-ford,  ft  thar  he  nam  the  biacop  Bo^or  of  Serea-beri*  and  Alexander  biacopof  Lin- 
ooln,  k  te  Canceler  Roger  hife  neaea,  k  dide  elle  in  prisun,  til  hi  jafen  up  here  caatte 
Th^  the  anikea  nndcvgston  that  he  milde  man  waa  ft  aofte  ft  god,  ft  na  joatiaa  M  dida; 
tha  diden  hi  alle  wonder."   See  Jahnmm't  Bill,  oftht        Lamguage,  p.  22. 

58.  Reign  of  Stephen,  1154  to  1185.— JSrompb  written  about  thii  Oim. 


**FoT  in  aee  bi  weat  Spaygne. 
b  a  lond  ihone  Cokaygne. 
Ther  ma  lond  under  heuenriohe. 
Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  ilicho. 
Thoy  paradia  be  miri  and  briyt. 
Cakaj^ne  ia  of  &irer 


What  ia  ther  in jiaradia. 
Bot  graaae  and  nure  and  gnmeibb 
Ihoy  ther  be  ioi  and  gret  date. 
Ther  nia  met  bot  snlic  frute. 
Ther  nia  halle  bure  no  bench. 
But  watir  mania  thmat  to  quench." 
Awnr :  Mmmm'§  Hit!.  Eng.  Lang.  p.  SS. 

59.  Reign  of  Henry  I,  1186  to  1100. — Pari  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Hymn. 

**Heucne  ft  erthe  ft  all  that  i% 
Biloken  ia  on  his  honde. 
He  deth  al  that  hia  wille  ia. 
On  aea  and  eo  m  lend*. 


He  b  orde  albnten  orde, 
And  ende  albuten  ende. 

He  one  ii  enze  on  eohe  atede, 
Wende  wer  thn  wmiUi 


He  ia  buuen  oa  and  binethen, 
Biuoren  and  ec  bihlnd. 

Be  man  that  Oodea  wille  deth. 
He  mai  Um  aihwar  uinde. 


Bohe  nine  he  ihertli. 

And  wot  eehe  dcde. 
He  dturh  aigth  eohea  ithano, 

Wai  hwat  aelnato  rede. 
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Se  nuui  aenie  nde  don  god* 
Ne  neure  god  lif  ledni, 

b  deUi  tt  doa  oome  to  Idi  dim* 
He  mai  him  lore  adieden. 

Hunger  ft  thnnt  hete  &  ohelf^ 

Eethe  and  all  nnhelthe, 
Dnrh  deth  com  on  thia  midelard, 


N*  mai  mm  lurte  hit  ithendie, 

Ke  no  tunge  telle, 
Hu  module  pinuni  and  hn  vidB, 

Bietfa  inue  helle. 

Louie  God  mid  ure  liierte, 
And  mid  all  ure  mihte. 
And  me  emcriatene  swo  ns  ael^ 
Swo  US  lereth  drihte." 
Amw :  Mmon'a  Hut.  Eng,  Lang.  p.  21. 


11-  Ilia  KtTwde  him 
I'^taes  ennl  atande&de 
*  OuM  Teofods  awithran 
hMlfe. 

U.nia  veard  Zaehariaa 
gwrafed  that  goaeondc,  and 
''''BiMe  anhreaa. 

IS.  Tha  cmrtli  ae  ensel 
to,  Ne  ondrttd  thn  tte 
«<^I>*nas ;  fbnham  thin  ben 
■  grfiyied,  and  thin  wif 
whtth  the  •una  oenth, 
ad  din  neaiBt  naman 
JaluuLCg.»_fiaam  Giupek. 


XL  ANOLO-aAXON  OF  THE  ELEYEKTH  CENTUBT.  COUPABED  WITH 

ENGLISH. 

60.  Saxm. — lltk  Cen- 

LVCJE,  Cap.  L 

"6.  On  Herodes  dagnm 
ladea  cynincgea,  waes  sum 
ttcdd  on  naman  Zachariaa, 
of  Abian  tnne :  and  hia  wif 
«aa  of  AanmcB  ddttmrn, 
ud  hne  nama  waea  Elic- 
abeth. 

6.  Sothlice  hig  vsron 
buta  lihtwiK  beforan  Gode, 
n&iende  on  eallum  his  be- 
OOTOD  and  rihtwixneasum, 
bvtiB  vrohte. 

7.  And  hig  nsfdon  nan 
benit,-foTtham  the  Elizabeth 
•wanberende ;  and  hy  on 
iyti  dagnm  bntu  forth-eo- 
dniL 

8.  Sothlice  mes  geworden 
fta  Zochariaa  hya  sac^d- 
kadv  hreac  on  hit  gewrix- 
M  adAjidaaiM  beforan 
Oode, 

9.  JBtta  gewunan  thns 
■eerOadea  hlotea,  he  code 
^  he  hia  (Aunge  aette, 
^  he  on  Oodaa  tempel 
tads.  *^ 

It.  SdlwendthMfiilcea 
vat  ate  gebtddaade  on 


Sngluh.—Uth  Century. 

LUK.  Chap.  L 

"  S.  In  the  dayea  of  Er- 
oude  hyng  of  Jndee  ther  waa 
a  preat  Zacarye  by  name, 
of  theson  of  Abia  :  and  bis 
wyf  via  of  the  done^itria  of 
Aaron,  and  hir  name  waa 
Elizabeth. 

6.  And  bothe  weren  juste 
bifore  Qod,  goynge  in  alle 
the  maundementia  and  josti- 
fyingia  of  the  Lord,  with- 
onten  playnt. 

7.  And  the!  hadden  no 
child,  for  Eliaabeth  waa  bar- 
eyn ;  and  bothe  weren  of 
greet  age  in  her  dayes. 

8.  And  it  befel  that 
wbanne  Zacarye  schonld  do 
the  office  of  preathod  in  the 
ordir  of  hia  eonxaa  to  five 
God, 

9.  Aftir  the  cnatom  of  the 
preathoodt  he  wente  forth 
by  lot,  and  entride  into  the 
temple  to  eneenaoL 

10.  And  al  the  multitude 
of  the  na{de  vae  without 
forth  and  preyede  in  the  our 
of  encensying. 

11.  And  an  aungel  of  the 
Lord  apperide  to  him,  and 
stood  on  the  right  lujf  of 
the  anter  of  encenae. 

12.  And  Zacarye  aninge 
WM  afrnyed,  and  dreda  M 
upon  him. 

13.  And  the  aungel  sayde 
to  him,  Zacarye,  drcde  thou 
not :  for  thy  preier  ii  herd, 
and  Elisabeth  thi  wif  schal 
here  to  thee  a  aone,  and  his 
name  schal  be  clepid  Jon." 

WieUiffVt  iMt,  1380. 


JSnffUth.—Vth  Omtmy. 

LUKE,  Cup.  L 

"fi.  There  was  in  the  daya 
of  Herod  the  king  of  Jndeiw 
a  certain  piieet  named  Zach- 
arias,  of  ttie  course  of  Abia : 
'  and  his  wife  waa  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron,  and  her 
name  was  Elisabeth. 

6.  And  they  were  both 
righteous  before  God,  walk- 
ing in  all  the  conunandmenta 
and  ordinancea  of  the  Lord* 
Uameleaa. 

7.  And  they  had  no  child, 
because  that  Elisabeth  waa 
barren ;  ud  they  both  wen 
now  well  stricken  in  yean. 

S.  And  it  came  to  pan* 
that  while  he.  executed  the 
prieat's  office  before  God  in 
the  order  of  hia  course, 

0.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  priest's  office,  his 
lot  was  to  bum  in  cease  when 
he  went  into  the  tenqilo  of 
the  Lord. 

10.  And  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  people  wera 
praying  without  at  tiie  time 
of  motnse. 

11.  And  th«re  appeared 
tmto  him  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  standing  on  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  of  inoenao. 

12.  And  wheo  ZatdieriM 
saw  him,  he  waa  troubled, 
and      fell  upon  him. 

IS.  But  the  angel  said  un- 
to him.  Fear  not,  Zachariaa ; 
for  thT  prayer  is  heard,  and 
thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall  bea> 
thee  a  son,  and  thou  ahalt 
call  his  name  John." 

Conumm  Biblt^  1810. 


Sm  Dr.  JoIuikid'i  ffiitoiy  <tf  the  Ekig^  Iduigttage,  in  Ub  Qouto  IHetioDHj. 

g*^****  liMw  >p«dBHM<if  tM>dM^,lh«  Bonsn;  siidTHba  old  on  aTwIuui  sod  p«riodi|Da 
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INTRODnOROIf. 


X.  ANOLO-SAXON  IN  THE  TDCB  OP  KUTO  ALFRfiD. 

61.  Alfred  iha  Orett,  was  the  yoTuieeak  son  of  Etbelwolf,  king  of  the  West 
Barans,  and  saoceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  deatii  of  bis  brother  l^elred,  in  the 
year  871,  being  tbcn  twenty-two  years  old.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  attend  the 
fbneral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  called  to  the  field  to  defend  his  country  against 
the  Danes.  After  a  reign  of  more  than  twenty-ei(^  yeais,  rendered  singularly 
fflorioos  by  great  achievements  under  difficult  circumstances,  he  died  universally 
uunented,  on  the  28th  of  October,  A.D.  900.  By  thia  prince  the  universityu 
Oxford  was  founded,  and  provided  with  able  teachers  mm  the  continent.  His 
own  great  proficiency  in  learning,  and  his  earnest  efforts  for  its  promotion,  form  a 
sfariking  contrast  with  the  ignorance  which  prevuled  before.  "  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tary,  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  of  ^e  West  Saxons,  no  man  oonld  be  foood 
who  was  scholar  enough  to  instruct  the  young  king  Alfred,  then  a  ohild.  even  ia 
Uie  first  elements  of  reading :  so  that  he  was  in  his  twelftii  year  before  be  eonU 
name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When  that  renowned  prince  ascended  the  thrcMiQ, 
he  made  it  his  stndy  to  draw  his  people  out  of  the  sfoth  and  stupidity  in  whidi 
tliey  lay ;  and  became,  as  much  by  his  own  example  as  by  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  learned  men,  the  great  restorer  of  arts  ia  his  donmuons." — Life  of  Baem. 

The  language  of  eul<^  moat  often  he  taken  with  some  abatement :  it  dees 
not  nsnally  present  things  in  uieir  due  proportions.  How  far  the  foregoing  ^nota- 
tion is  true,  Twill  not  pretend  to  say;  but  what  iscalled"  the  rerival  or  loaming," 
must  not  be  supposed  to  have  begun  at  so  early  a  pepiod  as  that  of  Alfred.  The 
ibUowing  is  a  brief  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  that  great  man  wrote ;  hot, 
printed  in  Saxon  characters,  it  would  appear  still  less  like  English. 

"  On  thsie  tide  the  Gotan  of  Siththiu  msegthe  with  Romana  rice  gewin  upahofoo. 
and  mith  heora  cyningum.  Ra?dgota  and  EallericB  wa>ron  hatne.  Romane  bniig 
almecon.  and  eall  Italia  rice  that  is  betwux  tham  mnntum  and  Sicilia  tham  calonde  in 
anwald  gerehton.  and  tha  sagter  tham  foresprecenan  cjmingum  Theodric  feng  to  tham 
ilcaii  rue  se  Theodrio  waes  fmnliwipL  he  w«  Ciisten.  theah  he  on  t^ium  Amuueia 
gedwolan  durhwnnode.  Ho  gehet  Bomanam  hia  fceondacype.  swa  that  hi  mostan  heon 
ealdriehta  wyrUie  beon." — ^Kure  At.»ii»i>  ;  JbA»wn'«  Hia,        L^Uo  Diet.  p.  17> 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  THE  GBAMMATICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

"Onmnatlmiald  WtTannot'ieTnsB&flract^iM  ktqtu&dl;  paaUnimeiiMnftttotwmorottneiM;  omdn 
adnUMom  faat  ulmrinu.  *  *  •  N<«ti»  «Ih  puam  mi«  ntaniin,  nbato  brert  gyro  mnmuteoot 
a*  MBd  anilaiiM  dlM  luWB  HMloritH  fak  <db  bataft,  itt  OMMSIM  MMnt  M  Jud^ 
fnnulU :  anM  Ob  Id  MkB  Odtleot  mtenL"--]teARia.  iV^^.  od  4<(t.  U.  I. 


1.  Such  is  the  pecnliar  power  of  language,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  snbject  so 
trifling,  that  it  may  not  thereby  be  plaumb^  magnified  into  something  great ;  nor 
are  tb«re  many  things  which  caonot  be  iBgraieasIy  disparaged  till  tbey  shall  seem 
eoBtemptible.  Cicero  goee  fortber:  "NmU  est  tam  incredibile  quod  non  dtcendo 
fiat  probabile — "  There  is  nothing  so  incredible  that  it  may  not  by  the  power  U 
language  be  made  probable."  The  stndy  of  grammar  has  been  o^n  overrated, 
and  m\  oftener  injnrionsly  daetied.  I  cdiall  neither  join  wit^  tbooe  who  would 
kflBOi  in  the  public  esteem  that  general  system  of  doctrinea,  which  from  tame  im* 
memorial  has  men  tan^^t  as  gnunoiar;  an  attempt,  n&er     nutgiuQwg  its  jno- 
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ibl  nmlbk  or  lij  deAang  li  out  wlik  mj  emu  imighringi,  to  mmt  xk  with  any 
ctificnl  or  ezbaBeoos  uBportanoe. 

1 1  ffaall  not  (bllow  me  fiwtstepB  of  .M)^,  wbo  arers  tiiat,  "  Gramniar  and 
DDongniitj  tie  identical  tilings,'*  and  wbo,  ooder  pretence  of  reaching  the  same 
nd  by  better  means,  soomfally  rejects  as  nonsense  eTeiy  thing  that  others  have 
ugfat  under  that  name ;  because  I  am  convinced,  that,  of  all  methods  of  teaching 
Moe  goea  farther  than  his,  to  prove  the  reproachful  assertion  true.  Nor  shall  1 
nutate  thedecUnution  of  CardeU;  vho,  at  the  commenceuient  of  his  essay,  reeom- 
oeods  tb«  gmeral  study  of  language  on  earth,  from  the  coDsideration  that,  "  The 
acultf  of  Epeech  is  the  medium  of  social  Miss  for  superior  intelligenaeH  in  an  eternal 
lorid ;  "*  lod  who,  when  he  has  exhausted  oensnre  in  condemning  the  practical 
Bstntetioas  of  others,  thus  lavishes  praise,  in  both  bis  grammars,  upon  that  fotiu* 
tee,  mi,  and  incQmpreben^ble  theory  of  his  own :  "  This  application  oi  word^** 
ajs  he,  "  in  their  endless  use,  by  one  plain  rule,  to  all  tbiogs  which  nouns  can 
■De,  icstoid  of  bedng  the  fit  subject  of  blind  cavil,  is  the  most  $uUime  them*  prw> 
mttdio  tAe  inUBeet  on  earth,  h  is  the  praetietd  iniercourse  of  the  soul,  at  one* 
ntk!uG9i,imd  with  all parU  of  his  vwh  !  "—Cktrddl't  Gram.  12mo,  p.  87  ; 
Tnm.  ]8mo.p.  49. 

3  Here,  indeed,  a  mde  prospect  opens  before  us ;  but  he  who  traees  soienoe, 
sd  leaches  what  ia  pnctioally  nflefiu,  most  check  imaginatjon,  and  be  eootent 

lith  sober  truth. 

**  For  Mj^  die  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
UneAie<&*d,  and  of  ber  xoving  is  no  end.*' — Miuoir. 

Wrieted  nthin  ita  proper  limits,  and  viewed  in  its  true  li^t,  the  practaoal  sdenoe 
i  fiamiiiu;  has  an  intrinuc  dignity  and  merit  sufficient  to  throw  back  upon  any 
m  fiha  dares  openly  asaail  it,  the  lasting  stigma  of  folly  and  ielf-«ooceit.  It  is 
tan,  the  jndgemei^  of  men  are  fallible,  ma  many  opinions  are  liable  to  be  r» 
«fs«d  by  better  knowledge :  but  mhat  has  been  long  established  by  the  nnanimous 
neunmee  of  the  learned,  it  can  hardly  be  the  part  of  a  wise  instructor  now  to  dis- 
nte.  Tbe  literary  refmner  wbo,  with  tbe-Iast  named  gentleman,  imagtoeB  "  that 
ht  pernios  to  whom  the  civilized  world  have  looked  np  for  instruction  in  language, 
we  all  wntne  alike  in  tbe  uiai^  points,**t  intends  no  middle  course  of  refonuatioBt 
ttd  iDusi  nt^s  be  a  man  either  of  great  merit,  or  of  little  uodedty. 

I-  The  Eorli^  language  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  common  inheritance  of 
iboQt  ifiy  miUions  of  people  ;  who  are  at  least  as  highly  disdoguiebed  for  virtue,' 
BteriigcQce,  sod  entertkrise,  as  any  other  equal  pralion  of  the  earth's  population. 
Ill  die?«  are  more  or  lesfc  interested  in  the  purity,  permanency,  and  right  use  of 
ijt  luiguage ;  inaunucb  ab  it  ia  to  be,  not  only  ue  medium  of  mental  ioteroouiae 
v-ib  others  for  them  and  their  children,  but  uie  vehicle  of  all  they  value,  in  tbe 
reveraog  of  uicestiul  honour,  or  in  the  transmission  of  their  own.  It  is  even  im- 
i^niiKiit,  to  tell  a  man  of  any  req)ectability,  that  the  study  of  this  his  native  lan- 
if  m  object  of  great  importance  and  interest :  if  he  does  not,  from  these 
i>>st  (lU'mi  con^eratifms,  feel  it  to  be  so,  the  suggestion  will  be  less  fikelj-to 
cwTiDcv  him,  than  to  pve  o&nce,  as  eonveying  an  implicit  oensure. 

5.  Every  person  who  has  any^  amldtion  to  appear  respectable  among  people  o{ 
cdsatjoB,  netbw  in  efnwsBtnn,  in  ooRespondenee,  in  pnfalio  speuing,  at  in 
uiio,  BBit  be  aware  of  the  absolute  necnsity  of  a  ccHnpetent  knowledge  of  tbe 
w>gB^  ia  iriuch  he  attempts  to  express  his  thoughts.  Many  a  ludicrous  aneo- 
«ite  ii  told,  of  posons  ventnrmg  to  nae  words  of  which  they  did  not  know  tbe 

lH|H|gt,  br  WIIHajB  S.  <hrMl,  Vvw  Tnk,  1816,  p.  2.   Thli  wrftar  «u  k  fcreti  kdinlrar  of 
5!y  ™fr»tN»wbc«  hf  borrowed  Bwaj  of  hhDOttoMPfgimiiiBwr,  bat  not  (hit  •xb»TMniica.  SpMUng 

MBTwlMwaHHkwi  cnljr  wonb  m  ^nfniwMlTCi.**— iNwniMi  ^IMty,  T«l.  fi,  p.  ft 
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pnper  appltoation ;  many  a  ridrcnlonfl  blander  has  been  pabllsbed  to  the  lasthij 
di^nee  of  the  writer ;  and  so  intimatelj  does  eveiy  man's  reputation  fiir  eem* 
depend  npon  his  skill  In  the  nae  of  langoage,  that  it  is  aoucely  pooible  to  aeqtnn 
the  one  without  the  other.  Who  can  tell  how  much  bt  his  own  good  or  ill  moom, 
how  mnoh  of  the  favour  or  disregard  with  which  he  Umself  has  been  treated,  maj 
have  depended  npon  that  skill  or  defidency  in  Rsmmar,  of -which,  as  often  as  he  has 
either  moken  or  written,  he  most  have  affi>rdea  a  certain  and  constant  eTtdenee  f  * 

6.  I  nave  before  sud,  tiiat  to  excel  in  grammar,  is  bat  to  know  better  than  odme 
wherein  mmmatical  exceUenoe  eonnsta;  and,  as  this  euellenee,  whether  in  tte 
tUng  iteeir,  or  in  him  that  attiunB  to  it,  is  merely  oomptfative,  there  seems  to  be 
no  tLxed  point  of  perfection  beyond  which  such  learning  may  not  be  carried, 
speaking  or  writing  to  different  persons,  and  on  different  sabjects,  it  is  necessary 
to  vary  one's  style  with  great  nicety  of  address ;  and  in  notbine  does  tne  genius 
more  oonspiouously  appear,  than  in  the  &ciUty  with  iriiieh  it  adopts  the  most  ap- 
propriate expressions,  leaving  the  critic  no  &alt  to  expose,  no  word  to  amena. 
Buoh  fiusility  of  course  supposes  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  words  in  common  lOt, 
and  riso  o(  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  comlnoed. 

7.  With  a  langoage  wluch  we  are  duly  in  the  prac^  of  hearing,  s^eakiiig, 
leai^g,  and  writing,  we  may  mrtainly  acqoire  no  inoonridersble  aeqaamtanoe, 
withont  the  formal  study  of  its  rules.  All  th»  true  prinmples  of  gra  mmar  were 
presumed  to  be  known  to  the  learned,  before  they  were  written  ror  the  aid  of 
nemers ;  nor  have  they  acqaired  any  independent  anthority,  by  hemg  recorded  in 
ft  book,  and  denominated  grammar.  The  teaching  of  them,  however,  has  tended 
in  no  nnall  decree  to  eetUe  and  establidi  the  oonsbnctioo  of  the  langoage,  to 
improve  tlie  styfo  of  our  Xb^ish  writers,  and  to  enaUe  ns  to  aaeertein  witli  won 
eleamesB  the  tme  standard  of  grammatical  parity.  He  who  learns  only  by  tote, 
may  speak  the  words  or  phrases  which  he  has  thus  acquired ;  and  he  who  has  the 
gemos  to  discern  intuitively  what  is  regular  and  proper,  may  have  farther  aid 
from  the  analogies  which  he  thus  discovers;  bnt  he  who  would  add  to  sndi 
ftcqnintions  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  what  is  right,  must  make  the  printn^ee  of 
language  his  study. 

8.  To  produce  an  able  and  elegant  writer,  may  require  something  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  rules ;  yet  it  is  argnment  enough  in  favour  of  those  rules, 
that  irit^mt  a  Knowledge  of  thorn  no  elegant  and  able  writer  is  {nroduced.  Who 
that  eon^ders  the  infinite  number  of  phrases  which  words  in  their  various  etxnUnfr 
tkms  may  form,  and  the  utter  imposnbility  that  they  should  ever  be  recognised 
individnally  for  the  purposes  of  instmotion  and  oriticiraa,  but  must  see  the  absolute 
neoessity  of  dividing  words  into  classes,  and  of  riwwing,  by  general  niUe  of 
finmation  and  oonstmotion,  the  laws  to  wluoh  coatom  onumonly  subjects  them,  tt 
from  which  she  allows  them  in  partacolar  instanoes  to  deviate  ?  Grammar,  or  ^ 
ttt  of  writing  and  speakings  most  oontinne  to  be  learned  by  some  persons ;  beeaue 
it  is  of  indispeDsable  use  to  socie^.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  children 
and  youth  shall  acquire  it  a  regular  process  of  study  and  method  of  instnictioa, 
or  be  left  to  glean  it  solely  from  their  own  oooadonal  ohservatiou  ot  the  manner  in 
whijdi  other  people  speak  and  write. 

9.  The  practical  solution  of  this  question  belongs  chiefly  to  parenta  and  gnardr 
ians.  The  opinions  of  teachers,  to  whose  discretion  the  decision  wiU  sometimes  be 
left,  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  influence  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the 

Zular  notions  of  the  age,  in  respect  to  the  relative  value  of  different  studios,  will 
btless  bias  many  to  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  this.  A  consideration  of 
the  point  seems  to  be  appropriate  here,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  commend  the  Etody 
to  the  favour  of  my  readers ;  leaving  every  one,  of  course,  to  choose  how  much  ba 
will  be  influenced  by  my  advice,  example,  or  ai|;nment8.    If  past  experience  and 
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AtUilorr  of  edoo^km  be  ti^  ht  eiudeg,  the  study  of  Eogliih  gr«nin«r  iriU 
Mt  be  negleeted ;  and  the  method  ol  ilB  raoolflatim  will  beeome  an  otQeefc  of 
fstioiilar  inqoiry  and  aolioitade.  The  BngHah  luguage  oaght  to  be  learned  al 
■knl  or  in  eoU^^  as  other  langiiu;ea  osoalty  are ;  by  the  study  of  its  granunar. 
■ncnniiiJ  with  r^^obr  ateiaises  of  pairing,  oorreeting,  pranUog,  and  scanning ; 
mi  1^  the  pemeal «  snne  v(t  its  moat  aeeante  wiiten,  aoeompanied  with  stated 
■omns  in  comporition  and  eloontuD.  In  bo<^  of  oitifligm,  our  language  is 
ifais^  mere  abuidant  than  any  oUier.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  the  student 
iom  perose,  as  soon  as  he  can  nnderstrad  and  relish  them.  Such  a  ooane, 
pnned  with  regolarity  and  diUgenee,  will  be  fonod  the  most  direct  way  of  ao^niE- 
Qg  u  Ki^iah  style  at  onee  pure,  eoneot,  and  elennt. 

10.  If  any  intelligent  man  will  represuit  English  grammar  otherwise  than  as 
m  of  the  most  nsefhl  branches  of  ^udy,  he  may  well  be  suspeoted  of  having 
bmsd  his  eooeeptioDS  of  the  soienoe,  not  from  what  it  really  is  in  itself,  bat  &on 
nw  of  those  miserable  treatises  which  only  caricature  the  subject,  and  of  which  it 
bntbsr  an  advantage  to  be  ignorant.  Bat  who  is  so  desHtute  of  good  sense  as  to 
dnj,  that  a  graoeral  and  easy  oonveraatioa  in  the  private  dbroto,  a  fluent  and 
■peeibie  delivery  in  pablic  i^waking,  a  ready  and  natural  otteranoe  in  reading,  a 
pvs  and  elegant  style  in  comporation,  are  aooomplishments  of  a  very  high  ordort 
Aad  jet  of  aS  these,  tiie  proper  stady  of  English  grammar  is  the  true  foundation. 
CiB  voold  new  be  denml  or  doobted,  if  yooi^  people  did  not  find,  under  som« 
•Atr  nme^  better  models  and  more  efficient  instanution,  than  what  was  yneaaeA 
(tt  Aim  ftr  namnur  in  the  sohool^nom.  No  cUsoiple  of  an  able  grammarian  can 
m  luak  iU  grammar,  onleas  he  bebmg  to  that  elass  of  knaves  who  vilify  what 
An  aemur  to  reach. 

11.  By  taking  |»nper  advantage  of  liie  duolilit^  of  childhood,  intelligent  parepte 
■ad  jodioons  teaohers  may  eieidee  over  the  stadies,  opinions,  and  habits  of  youth 
I  itcQi^  and  ulatary  control ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  found  in  experience,  that  tboas 
i4io  hsTS  been  early  taught  to  connder  grammatical  learning  as  worthy  and  manly, 
will  ehange  their  opinion  in  after  life.  But  the  study  of  grammar  is  not  so  enticiag 
kt  it  may  be  disparaged  in  the  hearing  of  the  young,  without  injury.  What 
vmU  he  the  natual  e^ct  of  the  foUowmg  sentence,  which  I  quote  frmn  a  late 
vdlinitten  leligtoas  hcHnify?  "  The  pedi^gae  and  his  donee  may  exercise  their 
«b  oomctly  enoogb,  in  the  way  of  yammntiaal  analyris,  on  aiHne  splendid 
(^^oaent,  or  burst  of  eloquence,  or  thrilling  deaoant,  or  poetic  raptare,  to  tbe 
Ml  sal  ioal  which  not  a  fibre  in  their  natiire  would  yield  a  vibratsoD."— JKnp- 
M  OiMmr,  Vol.  ix,  p.  78. 

Xl.  Would  not  the  bn^  boy  iriio  heard  tins  from  the  1^  of  his  reverend 
■iniiter,  be  apt  Ae  next  day  to  grow  weary  of  the  parnng  lesson  required  by  his 
Mhodmaster?  And  yet  what  truth  is  there  in  die  passage  ?  One  can  no  mose 
of  the  fitness  language,  without  regud  to  ue  meaning  conveyed  by  it, 
|l>u  of  the  fitness  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  without  knowing  for  whom  mey  were 
^^eaded.  The  grand  clew  to  the  proper  application  of  all  syntactical  rules,  is  the 
**Mt;  and  aa  any  composition  ia  ^ulty  whion  does  not  rightly  deliTer  the  anthor's 
nnuoDg,  80  every  solution  of  a  word  or  sentence  is  neoesearily  erroneous,  in  which 
dnt  seaDing  is  not  oarefiilly  noticed  and  literally  preserved.  To  parse  rightly 
and  ftiUy,  is  nothing  else  dian  to  understand  rightly  and  exphun  folly ;  and 
v^Btneter  is  well  raqiresMd,  it  is  a  diame  either  to  aiisunderstmid  or  to  mia- 
interpwt. 

13.  This  study,  when  properiy  oondneted  and  liberally  pursued,  has  an  obvious 
tendoiejr  to  digmfy  the  whole  chaxaoter.  How  can  he  be  a  man  of  refined  literary 
(Mte,  wbo  cannot  speak  and  wiUe  his  native  language  grammatically  ?  And  who 
donr  that  every  degree  oC>  im[ROiremeot  in  literaiy  taste  tends  to  brighten  and 
Hnbellin  the  whole  intelleotoal  nature  ?  The  severafpowers  of  tiie  mind  are  uot 
»  MBj  &tinot  and  sepanUe  f^jenti,  iriuch  are  amal^  brenght  into  exeroise  one 
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by  one ;  and  even  if  they  were,  there  mi^t  be  fbnnd,  ui  a  jvdinovs  proaecaticB 
of  this  fltady,  a  healthful  eiiiplo;me«t  for  them  all.  The  imaginatum,  indeed, 
has  Dothtog  to  do  with  the  elements  of  grammar ;  but  in  the  ezeroise  of  compoation, 
jouQg  fancy  may  spread  ber  wings  as  soon  aa  tiiey  are  fledged ;  and  for  ttua 
exercise  the  previooa  eouiae  fd  WK^fHan  will  bm  fnnudied  botb  laagM^ 
taate,  and  aeotiment. 

14.  The  regular  grammatioal  stady  of  our  language  is  a  thing  of  reoent  origin. 
Fi%  or  sixty  years  ago,  auoh  an  exeniiee  was  eoercely  attempted  in  any  of  the 
aobools,  either  in  this  conntry  or  in  Bnglaad.*  Of  this  &ot  we  hare  abundant 
ATtdence  both,  from  books,  and  from  the  testimony  of  our  Twerable  fathm  yet 
living.  How  often  have  these  presented  as  tat  apology  for  tbur  own  deficnen- 
oies,  and  endesToored  to  excite  ns  to  greater  diligenoe,  by  contraetuig  oar 
opportunities  with  tbeire !  Is  there  not  bath,  is  there  not  power,  ra  the  appeal  t 
And  are  we  not  bound  to  avail  onraelTea  of  Hoe  prinli^ee  vbwh  they  have  jvoTidedi 
to  biuld  upon  the  foundations  wbidi  their  wisdran  has  laid,  and  to  carry  formod 
the  work  of  improvement  'i  Institnlaons  can  do  nothing  for  us,  unless  the  love  of 
leamioK  preside  over  and  prevail  in  tbem.  The  discipliae  of  our  schools  can  nenr 
approaca  perfection,  till  those  who  oonduot,  and  those  who  frequent  them,  are 
atroogly  actuated  by  that  disposition  of  mind,  which  generously  aspires  to  all 
attainable  exoellence. 

15.  To  rouse  this  landable  efHrit  in  the  nands  of  our  youth,  and  to  satia^  ils 
demands  whenever  it  appears,  ought  to  be  the  leading  objects  with  those  to  waom 
is  eouunitted  the  important  business  of  instruotiou.  A  dull  teacher,  wasting  time 
in  a  school-room  witn  a  parcel  of  stufud  or  indolent  boys,  knows  nothing  of  the  satifr 
&c^n  either  of  doing  ms  own  duty,  or  o(  exciting  others  to  die  perfonnanoe  of 
theirs.  He  settles  down  in  a  regular  routine  of  humdrum  exercises,  dreading  aa  an 
inconvenience  even  such  change  as  pofioieBcy  in  his  pupils  must  bring  on ;  and 
is  well  content  to  do  Uttle  gow  for  litUe  mniey,  in  a  profesESon  which  ba  hooooia 
wUh  bis  services  merely  to  e^^pe  stervatitHi.  He  Ins,  however,  <Mie  merit:  he 
pleasM  his  patrons,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  man  tbat  ean ;  for  they  must  needs  be 
at  that  ehss  to  whom  moral  restraint  is  tyrumy,  disobedience  to  (udiers,  as  often 
right  as  wrong ;  and  who.  dreading  the  expense,  btcu  of  a  school-book,  always 
judge  tho.'ie  tMngs  to  be  cheapest,  which  cost  the  least  and  last  the  longest.  What 
each  a  man,  or  such  a  neighboutbood,  luay  think  of  IkgUsh  grammar,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  ask. 

16.  To  the  following  opinion  from  a  writer  of  great  merit,  I  am  inclined  to 
afibrd  rQt>m  here,  because  it  deserves  refutation,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  so 
well  founded  as  the  generality  of  the  doc^nes  with  which  it  is  preeented  to  the 
public.  ' '  Since  human  knowledge  is  so  much  more  extenbive  than  the  opportonifcy 
o^individuals  for  acquiring  it,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  so  to  econoraiae 
the  opportunity  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  uie  acquisition  of  as  large  and  aa 
valnaole  a  portion  as  we  ean.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  given  branch  <tf 
edooation  is  useful :  you  must  show  that  it  is  the  most  useful  that  can  be  selected. 
Bemembering  this,  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  dispense  with  the  formal  study 
o£  English  grammar, — a  proposition  wluoh  I  doubt  not  many  a  teuther  will  bear 
with  wonder  and  disapprob^on.  We  learn  the  grammar  in  order  that  we  maj 
learn  English  ;  and  we  learn  English  whether  we  study  grammars  or  not.  Etme- 
ctally  we  shaU  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  o£  our  own  language,  if  otoer 
departments  of  our  education  tcere  improved." 

17.  "  A  boy  learns  more  EugUsh  grammar  by  joining  in  an  hour's  conversation 
mth  educated  people,  Uian  in  poring  fw  an  hour  over  Murray  or  Home  Tooke. 

Norbad  ht  ftr  to  serk  (br  the  «oure«  of  onr  impagprietr  lii  Um  ow  of  woKU,  when  be  *tao«IdMfliet  ttat 

Ou  RtDiI;  of  oar  own  language,  hax  ncTer  Wn  made  a  part  of  the  fducniiuu  of  our.iontta.  CoiiMquenttT, 
Hmuw  of  wotda  Is  p** "ball}-  '-j  -'   r"^r''  "t  rr'~j  'firl  -r  trirr. irfhn  littiili tint irii  miF^ 
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W  is  aeenstomtd  to  aaclh  wxnety  uid  to  Hie  perasd  vell-vritten  hooks,  bo 
v3I  learn  Bngliali  grammar,  tbot^  he  never  sees  a  word  about  syntax ;  and  if  he 
hnol  acCTutomed  to  eneh  aodet^  and  traefa  reading,  the  '  grammar  books '  at  a 
I  boardbiff^efaool  irill  not  teach  ft.  Nen  leam  their  own  language  by  habit,  and 
aotbynileB:  and  this  is  just  what  we  mi^t  expect ;  for  the  ^mmart^  a  language 
nitelf  fcrmed  from  the  prevalent  habits  of  speech  and  writing.    A  compilcr  of 

Ksar  first  observes  these  haUta,  and  then  makes  his  mles  :  nut  if  a  person  is 
&miliar  with  the  habits,  why  study  the  mles?  I  jsay  nothing  of  gramniar 
H I  general  science ;  because,  altbongb  the  philosophy  of  language  be  a  valuable 
fanoeh  of  human  knowledge,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  schooT-boys  should  under^ 
Itud  it.  The  objection  is.  to  Aie  ^stem  of  attempting  to  teach  diiMren  formally 
tlatwhidi  tiiey  will  leam  |notiedly  iritbont  teai^Dg." — JovAtBAii  Bvhoho: 
Bmnfs  on  Morcdxty,  p.  105. 

18.  Has  opinion,  pro<»eding  from  a  man  who  has  written  upon  human  affeirs 
Mfi  80  much  ability  and  practical  good  sense,  is  perhaps  entitled  to  as  much  respect 
fs  SB^  Aat  has  ever  been  urged  against  the  studV  in  question.  And  so  far  as  the 
<ilijei»im  bears  npon  those  defiaetive  methods  of  inrtmeUott  wMeh  experience  has 
Imni  to  be  ineffident,  or  of  litlile  nse,  I  am  in  no  wise  concerned  to  remove  ft. 
fte  reader  of  Ads  treatiae  will  Ibid  tbeir  baits  not  only  admitted,  bat  to  a  great 
otent  porpoeely  exposed ;  whUe  an  attempt  is  bere  made,  as  well  as  In  my  earlier 
pammars,  to  introduce  a  method  which  it  is  hoped  will  bettel-  n^h  the  end  proptned. 
Bath  may  easily  be  perceived  that  thisauthor's  proposition  to  dispense  with  the  formal 
ttndy  of  EhigKah  grammar  is  foanded  upon  an  untenable  assumption.  Whatever 
may  be  the  advantages  of  riioee  purer  hamts  of  speech,  which  the  young  naturally 
Kqnre  from  conversation  with  educated  people,  it  is  not  true,  that,  without  ineitmo* 
&m  directed  to  ffais  end,  they  will  of  themselves  become  so  well  educated  as  to  speak 
tnd  write  grammatically.  Their  language  may  indeed  be  comparatively  accurate  and 
genteel,  because  it  is  turned  of  those  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  study  ; 
but,  as  they  cannot  always  be  preserved  from  bearing  vulgar  and  improper  phrase- 
<Ao|]r,  or  flrom  seeing  it  in  books,  they  cannot  otherwise  be  guarded  from  iniproprietiea 
efmctinn,  than  b^  a  knowledge  of  the  rales  of  grammar.  One  might  easily  back  th|| 
{NHitiai  by  the  citation  dl  some  scores  of  fimlty  sentences  from  the  pen  w  this  veiy 
iMbb  writer  bhnaelf . 

19.  I  imagine  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  opinion,  that  in  exact  proportion 
^  the  rales  ^  grammar  are  unknown  or  neglected  in  any  country,  wil!  corruptions 
and  improprietiesof  language  be  there  multiplied.  The  "general  science"  of  gram- 
atar,  or  "  toe  philosophy  of  language,"  the  author  seems  to  exempt,  and  in  some  sort 
to  commend ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  proposition  of  exclusion  is  applied  not 
merelj  to  the  school-grammars,  but  a  fortiori  to  this  science,  under  the  notion  that 
it  is  onintelligible  to  school-boys.  But  why  should  any  principle  of  grammar  be 
die  less  intelligible  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  application  ?  Will  a  boy  pre- 
tend that  he  cannot  understand  a  rale  of  English  grammar,  because  he  is  told  that 
itboUsgood  in  all  languages?  Ancient  etymologies,  and  other  facts  in  literary 
Usbvy,  most  be  taken  by  the  young  upon  the  credit  of  him  who  states  tbem ;  hot 
ihe  doi^nea  of  general  grammar  are  to  the  leamer  the  easiest  and  the  most  im- 
fMant  principles  of  tiie  science.  And  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  trae  phito^>ophy  of 
tioptge,  which,  by  proper  defifdiiona  and  examples,  ma^  not  be  made  as  intelli* 
pus  to  a  boy.  as .  are  we  principles  of  most  other  scieooea.  The  difficulty  ti 
matmetio^  yoath  in  'any  thing  that  pertains  to  language,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
fat  ttiit  Its  philosophy  is  above  their  oomprehennon,  as  in  oar  own  ignorance  of 
ttrtUB  parts  of  so  vast  an  inc^niry ; — ^in  tiie  great  multiplicity  of  verbal  signs ;  the 
freoaent  contrariety  of  practice ;  the  inadcquaey  of  memory ;  the  inveteracy  of 
iD  habits ;  and  the  little  interest  that  is  felt  woen  we  speak  merely  of  words- 

20.  The  grwnmatifial  study  <^  our  laognage  was  early  and  strongly  recommended 
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hj  liooke,*  and  o^bet  writers  on  edooation,  whose  cbanotor  gave  addilaonal  wdght 
to  an  opinion  which  thej  enforced  by  the  clearest  arguments.  But  either  fat 
want  of  a  good  grammar,  or  for  lack  of  teacbers  skilled  in  the  subject  and  senmUe 
of  ita  importance,  the  general  neglect  so  long  compluned  of  as  a  grievoos  imper- 
fection in  oar  methods  of  eduoation,  has  been  bat  recently  and  partially  obviiUed. 
"  The  attunment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "  is  an  object 
which  demands  application  imd  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely 
the  ear,  or  aeqoire  it  by  the  slight  perosal  of  same  of  ear  good  authors,  tbey 
ml  find  themselTes  mura  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even  in  pc^ifc  of 
grammar,  the  many  <^Eeoees  a^nst  poriW  oi  language,  which  an  oommitted  hj 
writers  who  are  fu  from  being  oontemptitue,  demwstrate,  that  a  eartfid  ttudv  at 
the  langouje  is  previoosly  requisite,  m  all  irtio  aim  «fc  writing  ik  properly.'*— p 
Bhetorie,  Lect  iz,  p.  91. 

21.  "  To  think  justly,  to  write  well,  to  speak  agreeably,  are  the  three  great  ends 
of  academic  instraotion.  The  Univeruties  will  excuse  me,  if  I  observe,  that  both 
are,  in  one  respect  or  other,  defective  in  these  three  ca[Htal  points  of  eduoatsoo. 
While  in  Cambridge  the  general  application  is  turned  altogether  on  speoolattTO 
knowledge,  with  little  regard  to  polite  letters,  taste,  or  style  ;  in  Oxfotd  the  wboie 
attention  is  directed  towards  cU^cal  correctness,  without  an^  sound  foundatioo  laid 
in  severe  reasoning  and  philosophy.    In  Cambridge  and  in  Osford,  the  art  of 

rking  agreeably  is  so  &r  from  being  taught,  that  it  is  hardly  talked  or  thon^ 
These  defeett  naturally  produce  dir  uuafieoting  compontvms  in  the  one ; 
superficial  taste  and  puerile  elegance  in  ue  oUm ;  ungracious  or  afiboted  speeA 
in  both."— Da.  Bbowm,  1757 :  Btttmate.  Yol.  ii,  p.  44. 

22.  "A  fprammatical  study  of  our  own  language  makes  no  part  €£  the  ordinaij 
method  of  ioatruction,  which  we  pass  through  in  our  childhood ;  and  it  is  veiy 
seldom  we  apply  ourselves  to  U  anerwud.  xet  the  want  (tf  it  will  not  be  a&iy 
tually  supplied  by  any  other  advantams  wlutaoever.  Much  praelioe  in  the  pdlils 
world,  ancT  a  general  aoquaintanoe  mth  the  best  aothon,  are  good  helps ;  but  alrae 
[they]  will  hudly  be  8imi<nent :  We  have  writers,  who  have  enjoyed  these  advan- 
tages in  their  full  extent,  and  yet  cannot  be  recommended  as  models  of  an  aoourate 
style.  Much  less  then  will,  what  is  commonly  called  learoine,  serve  the  purpose ; 
^at  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  and  muen  reading  of  ancient 
aut^ora :  The  greatest  eritic  and  most  able  grammarian  of  the  last  age,  when  be 
oarae  to  apply  his  learning  and  criticism  to  an  English  author,  was  frequently  at  a 
loss  in  matters  of  ordinary  use  and  common  construction  in  hia  own  vernacular 
idiom."— Db.  Lowth,  I7ti8 :  Pre/,  to  Gram.  p.  vi. 

23.  "  To  the  pupils  of  our  pubUc  schools  the  acquisition  of  their  own  lanfflan, 
whenever  it  is  undertaken,  is  an  earv  task.  For  be  who  is  aoqnainted  with 
several  grammars  already,  finds  no  difficulty  in  adding  one  more  to  the  numbw. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Engli^  engages  so  small  a  |no> 
portion  of  their  time  and  attention.  It  is  not  frequently  rrad,  and  ia  ^itil  lam 
frequently  written.  Its  supposed  facility,  however,  or  some  otfaw  cause,  seems  to 
have  drawn  ujpoo  it  suoh  a  degree  of  negUet  as  certainly  cannot  be  pndssd.  Iha 
students  in  those  sehools  are  often  distinguished  by  their  oomporitionB  in  the 
learned  languages,  before  tbey  can  speak  or  write  ^eir  own  with  correctness, 
riegance,  or  fluency.    A  classical  scholar  too  often  has  his  Eog^idh  style  to  fiinn, 

•  '*  To  Writn  and  Spekk  eomotly,  gtm  a  Oraee,  and  gtiat  a  ftvonnbla  Attmtloii  to  what  one  Im  to  tmj  ' 
And  idne« 't  la  Engti>*,  that  an  BnglUh  Gentleman  will  hare  conMut  use  oC,  that  \s  the  L«n{tna({c  be  ahould 
ebletly  Cultivate,  and  wherein  mmt  eate  xhould  be  Uiken  Co  poltah  and  perfect  hie  Stile.  To  fpeak  or  wrta 
better  Luiin  than  Etteluk,  nuqr  make  a  Man  be  taUc'd  of,  bat  he  would  And  It  more  to  lili  In  TTnii— i 

hiniseir  well  <n  tad  own  Tongue,  that  ha  usee  oTery  moment,  than  to  hare  the  Tain  CommeadatJan  of  inlwii 
for  a  very  loHlgniaRant  quall^.  Tbia  I  find  nulvonwK;  tivglectvd,  and  no  oare  taken  anj  where  to  hnpiovw 
Young  Men  In  their  own  Langoage,  tJuat  they  niay  thoron^ly  oiMlenland  and  be  Hasten  of  It.  If  any  tMM 
among  na  hare  a  faclUt;  or  parity  more  than  ordinary  in  hie  Mother  TonBue,  IC  Is  owing  to  Chance,  or  Ui 
Oenlu*^,  or  any  thing,  nther  thnn  to  hia  Education  or  any  cunt  of  hU  Teaeher.  tCo  HlnJ  what  £k,^t>ck  taj* 
Pnpll  Kpuaka  or  wrltri  Ix  below  tbe  IHicnity  uf  uuo  Lred  up  amunjcat  Gntk  and  Latin,  though  ha  have  bat 
Httle  of  cbem  hhiiMlf.  TbvM  aie  the  learned  Language*  fit  only  for  learned  Hen  to  meddle  irith  and  tmh  ~. 
A^jiM  to  ibe  LaoguiB  of  the  ilUMrato  Vulgar."— i^odtc,  a«  JftteMtiim,  9. 88»i  Fomtk  Si.,  Xmtdan,  IflSB. 
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when  he  ehonld  oommmiieate  his  aeqaisitions  to  ibe  world.  In  some  instanoes  it  is 
Bever  fonue4  with  soooesB ;  and  the  defects  of  his  expresaoD  ei^r  deter  bim  from 
appeanDg  before  the  public  at  all,  or  at  least  couDteract  in  a  great  degree  the 
iaduence  of  his  work,  and  brin^  ridicule  upon  the  author.  Surely  these  evils 
migfat  easily  be  prevented  or  diminished."— Ds,  Babbow  :  .E!$amf$  on  Education, 
Xondon.  1804;  PbUad..  1825.  p.  87. 

24.  "It  is  idao  sud  that  those  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  eenerally  ezpren 
tbemBelvee  with  more  cleamees  than  those  who  do  not  receive  a  Uberal  educatioD. 
It  is  indeed  natural  that  those  who  caltivate  their  mental  powers,  write  irith  more 
deamflM  than  Uie  unoulttvated  individual.  The  mental  cultivation,  however,  may 
take  place  in  the  mother  tongue  aa  well  as  in  Latin  or  Greek.    Yet  the  spirit  cdF 

anneat  laogoages,  further  is  declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  modem.  I 
allow  this  to  be  the  case ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  uie  English  style  is  improved  by 
feanung  Greek.  It  is  known  that  literal  translations  are  miserably  bad,  and  ^et 
ycnmg  scholars  are  taught  to  translate,  word  for  word,  feithful  to  their  dictionanes. 
H«kca  those  who  do  not  make  a  peculiar  study  of  their  own  language,  will  not 
UDprove  in  it  by  leaniing,  in  this  manner,  Greek  and  Latin.  Is  it  not  a  pity  to 
bear,  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
Ireland,  that  It  was  easier  to  find  ten  toaohers  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  one  for 
the  IkigUsh  language,  though  they  proposed  double  the  salary  to  the  latter  ?  Who 
can  aaBore  us  that  me  Greek  orators  acquired  their  superiority  by  their  acquaio' 
taoce  with  foreign  languages ;  or,  is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  other  huid,  that  they 
learned  tdeae  and  e^vessed  them  in  their  mother  tongue  ?  " — Da.  Spcbzoeim  : 
Oh  Education,  1832,  p.  107. 

25.  '*  DidMHiaries  ware  compiled,  whioh  oompriaed  all  the  words,  together  wiA 
thcar  seraal  d^Uions,  or  the  sense  each  one  exfffesses  and  cmiTeys  to  the  mind, 
^nieae  words  wore  analysed  and  olassed  acooiding  to  their  essence,  attributes,  and 
fimetioDs.  Grunmar  was  made  a  rudunent  lea^g  to  the  principles  of  idl  thoughts, 
and  teaching  by  nmple  examples,  the  general  classification  of  words  and  their 
sobdivisions  in  expressing  the  various  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Grammar  is  then 
the  key  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  languages ;  without  which  we  are  left  to 
wander  all  our  lives  in  an  intricate  labyrinth,  widiout  being  able  to  trace  back 
^^EUn  any  part  of  our  way." — ChazoUe't  Euaj/  on  the  Teachtng  of  Languagat, 
p.  45.  Aaiin :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  his  diotionair  &nd  his  grammar,  which 
tangfat  him  the  essence  of  all  languages,  uid  the  natural  subdivision  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  he  might  have  spent  a  life  as  long  as  Methuselah's,  in  learning  wcvds, 
without  being  able  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  any  of  the  languages.*'— 
Ik.  p.  50.  "  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  to  what  denee,  end  in  how  many  difierent 
Wftya,  both  memory  and  judgement  may  be  improved  by  an  intimate  aoquabtanoe 
iriw  grammar ;  which  is  tiierefore,  with  good  reason,  made  the  first  and  funda- 
■eutu  part  of  literary  ednoatiott.  The  greatest  oratws,  the  most  elegant  scholars, 
and  the  moat  accomplished  men  of  business,  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  <^ 
whom  I  need  only  mention  Csesar  and  Cicero,  were  not  only  studious  of  grammar, 
but  moat  learned  grammarians." — Dr.  Beattib  :  Moral  Science,  Vol.  i,  p.  107. 

26.  Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  my  work,  I  have  chosen  to  be  Uoeral  of 
quotalioas  ;  not  to  show  my  reading,  or  to  save  the  labour  of  composition,  but  to  give 
Uie  reader  the  satisfaction  of  some  other  authority  than  my  own.  In  commend- 
mg  ibe  study  of  English  grammar,  I  do  not  mean  to  discountenance  that  degree 
<rf  attoition  which  in  this  country  is  paid  to  other  languages ;  but  merely  to 
Bse  my  feeble  influence  to  carry  forwiud  a  work  of  improvement,  wbicb,  in  my 
onnitHi,  has  been  wisely  begun,  but  not  sufficiently  sustained.  In  consequence 
or  this  improvement,  the  study  of  grammar,  which  was  once  prosecuted  chiefly 
i^oa^  the  medium  of  the  dead  languages,  and  was  regarded  as  the  proper 
InaiDen  of  &ose  only  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  now 
thought  to  be  an  appropriate  exercise  fi)r  ohildrea  in  Momentary  schools.   And  the 
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sentiment  is  now  generaAj  admitted,  tbat  even  those  who  are  afterwards  to  leftni 
other  laogaages,  may  best  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  coramon  principles  of 
Bpeech  from  the  'gmmmar  of  their  Tetnacular  tongae.  This  opnion  appears  to 
Im  confirmed  by  that  experience  which  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  proctf  of 
irhat  is  feu^le,  and  the  oixfy  proper  test  of  wbat  ia  useful. 

27.  It  most,  however,  m  confessed,  that  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  snA 
foreign  Itteratnrs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  who  would  become  a  thoron^ 
pMluogiat  or  an  accomptisbed  scholar ;  and  that  the  Latin  language,  tbe  source 
of  sBTeral  of  the  modem  tongora  of  Europe,  being  remu^bly  regahr  in  its  iofleo- 
tions  and  systematic  in  its  construction,  is  in  itsen  the  most  complete  exemplat  of 
tibe  atmcfore  of  speech,  and  the  best  foundation  for  the  study  of  grammalr 
fai  general.  But,  as  the  general  principles  of  grammar  are  common  to  aQ 
languages,  and  as  the  only  saocessfnl  method  of  learning  tibem,  is,  to  commit  Id 
memory  the  definitions  and  rules  which  embrace  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  sUppooe 
that  the  language  most  intelligible  to  the  learner,  is  the  most  soitable  for  the 
commencement  of  his  grammatical  studies.  A  competent  knowledge  of  Engli^ 
grammar  is  also  in  itself  a  valuable  attainment,  which  is  within  the  ea^  reaeh  of 
many  young  persons  whose  utoation  in  life  debars  them  fimn  the  pursuit  of  geoenll 
literature. 

28.  The  attention  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  culture  of  the  Engfidi 
language,  by  some  who,  in  the  character  of  critics  or  lexicographers,  hare  U- 
toured  purposely  to  improve  it,  and  by  many  others  who,  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  nave  tastefully  adorned  it  with  the  works  of  their  gemus,  has  hi  ft 

measure  redeemed  it  from  that  contempt  in  which  it  was  fbrmeriy  held  in  the 
of  leammg.  But,  as  I  have  beftnv  sue^sted,  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
eufficientlT  attended  to  in  the  course  of  WMt  is  called  a  Itbertd  edueoHon. 
Compared  widi  other  languages*  the  EngUsh  exhilnts  both  excellences  and  defects ; 
W  Its  flexibility,  or  power  of  acoommodation  to  the  tastes  of  diflfeient  writers,  is 
groat ;  and  when  it  is  used  with  that  mastership  which  belongs  to  learning  and 
genius,  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  are  few,  if  any,  to  which  it  ought  on  the 
whole  to  be  considered  inferior.  But  above  all,  it  is  our  oinn  ;  and,  whatever  we 
may  know  or  think  of  other  tongues,  it  can  never  be  cither  patriotic  or  wise,  for 
the  learned  men  of  the  United  States  or  of  England  to  pride  themselves  cfaiedj 
upon  them. 

29.  Our  language  is  worthy  to  be  assiduously  studied  by  all  who  reside  where 
it  is  spoken,  and  who  bare  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  become  critically 
acquainted  with  it.  To  every  such  student  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  be  able 
to  speak  and  write  well  in  English,  than  to  be  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  the 
learned  languages  and  yet  ignorant  of  his  own.  It  ia  certain  that  many  from 
vhom  better  thmgs  mij^t  be  expected,  are  found  miserably  deficient  in  this  respect 
And  their  neglect  of  so  denrable  an  accomplishment  is  the  more  remarkable  and 
the  mwe  censurable  on  account  of  the  faciuty  with  which  those  who  are  icquainled 
iritli  the  ancient  languages  may  attain  to  excellence  in  their  English  style.  "  What- 
ever the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it  is  our  own  language, 
it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attention.  ■  •  •  Whatever  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  other  langua^s,  it  can  never  be  communicatM 
with  advantage,  unless  \n  such  as  can  write  and  speak  theirown  language  welL"— 
Dr.  Blair  :  Rhetoric,  Lect.  ix,  p.  91. 

30.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  press  this  study  to  much  extent, 
if  at  all,  on  those  whom  poverty  or  incapacity  may  have  destined  to  situ^ous  in 
which  they  will  never  bear  or  think  of  it  afterwards.  The  course  of  nature  can- 
not be  controlled ;  and  fortune  does  not  permit  us  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of 
discipline  for  all.  To  speak  the  language  which  they  nave  learned  without  study, 
and  to  read  and  write  for  the  most  common  purposes  of  life,  may  be  educatjon 
enough  fin:  those  iriio  can  be  ndaed  no  higher.   But  it  mnit  be  the  deiue  of 
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mry  bemvoleiit  ud  intelligent  man,  to  m  the  advantages  of  literarj,  as  well 
M  <tf  moral  cnltare.  eitendra  aa  &r  as  pOBuble  among  the  people.  And  it  is 
■saifest,  that  in  proportion  as  the  precepts  of  the  divine  Bedeemer  are  obejed 
hj  the  lotions  that  profeaa  his  Dame,  will  all  distanetions  arising  merely  from  tb« 
nqnalUy  of  fbrtone  he  lessened  or  done  away,  and  bettw  opportunities  he  oflfered 
for  the  ebildrea  <tf  indigence  to  adorn  themaelves  with  thetreasures  of  knowledge. 

81.  We  may  not  be  able  to  efl^t  all  that  is  desirable ;  bat,  fiivonred  as  our 
aoontry  is,  with  great  facilities  fbr  carrying  forward  the  work  of  im|V0Temcnt,  in 

n thing  which  can  contribute  to  national  ^lory  and  prosperity,  I  would,  in 
udon  of  this  topic,  submit — that  a  critical  knowledge  of  our  common 
hnfliage  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  partieular  attention  of  all  who  have  the  genius 
ana  the  opportunity  to  attsio  it — that  on  the  purity  and  propriety  with  which 
Aaanean  auth<»rs  write  this  language,  the  reputation  of  our  national  literature 
|iettly  depends — that  in  the  preservation  of  it  from  all  changes  which  igooraboe 
uy  admit  or  a£^tation  invent,  we  ought  to  unite  as  having  one  common  interest 
— 4)Bt  a  filed  and  settled  orthography  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of  pre* 
Mniogthe  etymology,  history,  and  indentity  of  words — that  a  grammar  freed  fron^ 
mon  ind  defects,  and  embradng  a  complete  code  of  definitions  and  illustrations, 
ndsB  and  exercises,  is  of  primary  importance  to  every  sUident  and  a  great  sdd  to 
tHdnrs — that  as  the  vices  of  speeca  as  well  as  of  manners  are  contagious,  1% 
benoMa  those  who  have  the  care  <^  youth,  to  he  masters  of  the  lan^age  in  iti 
^ty  and  ekganoe,  and  to  avoid  as  mnch  as  possible  every  thing  that  is  reprehen- 
^Ue  eitlw  in  thought  <a  expression. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  TEACHINO  OBAMHAE. 

■S4nnaUtiaiwt,atB0tta>«urran:  ideiii  UtmtutilJcbar.  OruumUbtftcatqaibarbuUIitorUobimpIt, 
rtabMipnanaMj  Oimd$  laflnm  itot  ttjiBOlggiBm,  at  totui  In  iiagla«it:  LaOmidleitar  Utontor."— 
Uvum.  S^.aiLl. 

1.  B  is  hardly  to  be  snppoeed  th^  any  person  can  have  a  veiy  clear  conTictitm 
rf  flte  best  method  of  dmng  a  thing,  who  shall  not  first  have  acquired  a  pretty 
wceet  and  adequjde  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  dpne.    Arts  most  be  taught 

sciences,  by  learned  men;  and,  if  Grammar  is  the  science  of  words,  the 
>rt  ef  writing  and  speaking  well,  the  best  speakers  and  writers  will  be  the  best 
.teaebers  of  it,  if  tiiey  choose  to  direct  their  attention  to  so  humble  an  employment. 
fv,  without  dispara^ment  of  the  many  worthy  men  whom  choice  or  necessity  has 
soboolmasters,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  low  estimation  in  which  schoot 
^^I^ts  commonly  held,  does  mostly  exclude  from  it  the  first  order  of  talents, 
and  tin  highest  acquirements  of  scholarship.  It  is  one  strong  nroof  of  this,  that 
*e  have  heretofore  been  content  to  receive  our  digests  of  Enghsh  grammar,  either 
^  men  who  bad  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  labours  of  a  school-room,  or 
fioii  nuaeiaUe  modifiers  and  abridgers,  destitute  alike  of  learning  and  of  industry, 

1  But,  to  have  a  correct  and  adequate  notion  of  English  grammar,  and  of  the 
W  method  of  learning  or  teaching  it,  is  no  light  atttunment  The  critical 
kiovkd^  of  this  subject  lies  in  no  narrow  circle  of  observation ;  nor  are  there 
ttj  pieoae  timiis  to  posnble  improvement    The  simple  definition  in  which  the 
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general  idea  of  the  art  is  embraced,  "  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking 
correctly,"  however  nsefal  in  order  to  fix  the  learner's  conception,  can  acaroely 
^ve  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  tlung  itself,  than  be  wonld  have  of  the  art  m 
painting,  when  be  had  learned  from  Dr.  Webeter,  that  it  is  "  the  art  of  repre- 
senting tiJ  the  eye,  1^  meaoB  of  figures  and  colors,  any  object  of  aebt,  and  some- 
times emotioaB  of  the  mind."  The  first  would  no  more  enable  him  to  write  i 
sonnet,  than  the  second,  to  take  his  master's  likeness.  The  force  of  this  remark 
extends  to  all  the  technical  divisions,  definitions,  mles.  and  arrangements  of 
grammar ;  the  learner  may  oommit  them  all  to  memory,  and  know  bat  very  littie 
about  the  art. 

3.  This  fiiot,  too  freqaently  illustrated  in  practice,  has  been  made  the  bash  of 
the  strongest  argument  ever  raised  against  the  study  of  grammar ;  and  has  been 
particularly  urged  against  die  ordinary  techuical  method  of  teaching  it,  as  if  the 
whole  of  that  laborioua  process  were  useless.  It  has  led  some  men,  even  of  the 
highest  talents,  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  that  method,  under  any  circnmstances, 
and  either  to  discountenance  the  whole  matter,  or  to  invent  other  schemes  by 
which  they  hoped  to  be  more  successful.  The  otter  futility  of  the  old  accidence 
has  been  inferred  from  it,  and  urged,  even  in  some  well-written  books,  mth  all  the 
plansulnltty  of  a  ftir  and  legitimate  deduction.  The  hardships  of  children,  compelled 
to  learn  what  they  did  not  understand,  have  been  bewailed  in  prefaces  and  reviews ; 
incredible  things  boasted  by  literary  jugglers,  have  been  believed  by  men  of  sense ; 
and  the  sympathies  of  nature,  with  accumulated  prejudices,  have  been  excitea 
agmnst  that  method  of  teaching  grammar,  which  aner  all  will  be  found  in  expe- 
rience to  be  at  once  the  easiest,  the  shortest,  and  the  best.  I  mean,  essentially,  the 
ancient  positive  method,  which  aims  direcUy  at  the  inculcation  of  principles. 

4.  It  oas  been  already  admitted,  that  deSnitions  and  rules  committed  to  memory 
and  not  reduced  to  practice,  will  never  enable  any  one  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  to  stndy  grammar  by  learning  its  principles,  or  to  teach 
it  technically  by  formal  lessons,  is  of  no  real  utility.  Surely  not.  For  the  same 
admisnon  most  be  made  with  respect  to  the  definitions  and  mles  of  every  practical 
Kaence  in  the  world  ;  and  the  technology  of  grammar  is  even  more  essential  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  art.  "  Tu  proceed 
upon  principles  at  first,'*  says  Dr.  Barrow,  "  b  the  most  compeodiotu  method  of 
attuning  everv  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  the  truths  impressed  npon  the  mind  in 
the  years  of  childhood,  are  ever  afterwards  the  most  finnly  remembered,  and  the 
most  readily  applied."— JSEuoys,  p.  84.  Beading,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  part  rf 
grammar ;  and  it  is  a  part  which  must  of  coarse  precede  what  is  commonly  called 
in  the  schools  the  study  of  grammar.  Any  person  who  can  read,  can  learn  from 
a  book  such  simple  facts  as  are  within  his  comprehension ;  and  we  have  it  on  die 
authority  of  Dr.  Adam,  that,  "The  principles  of  grammar  are  the  first  abstract 
truths  which  a  young  mind  can  comprehend." — Pre/,  to  Lat.  Gram.  p.  4. 

5.  It  is  manifest,  that,  with  respect  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  the  duties  of 
the  teacher  will  vary  con^derably,  according  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  Ida' 
pupils,  or  according  to  each  student's  ability  or  inclination  to  profit  by  bis  printed 
guide.  The  business  lies  partly  between  the  master  and  his  scholar,  and  partly 
between  the  boy  and  his  book.  Among  these  it  may  be  partitioned  variously,  and 
of  course  unwisely ;  for  no  general  rule  can  precisely  determine  tor  all  occasions 
what  may  be  expected  from  each.  The  deficiencies  of  any  one  of  the  three  most 
either  be  snpplied  by  the  extnuffdmary  readiness  of  an  other,  or  the  attainment  of 
the  purpose  be  proportioiiably  imperfect  What  one  fiills  to  do,  must  either  be  done 
by  an  other,  or  left  undone.  After  mocb  observation,  it  seems  to  me,  that  (ho 
most  proper  mode  tiS  treating  this  science  in  schools,  is,  to  throw  the  labour  <tf  its 
acquisition  almost  entirely  npon  the  students ;  to  require  from  them  vety  accurate 
rehearsals  as  the  only  condition  on  which  they  shall  be  listened  to ;  and  to  refer 
them  to  their  books  for  the  information  wbi<^  they  need,  sad  in  general  for  the 
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nhtei  of  tSi  ^aoT  doubts.  Bat  then  tbe  teacher  mm  t  see  fliat  he  does  iu)t  set 
Abb  to  grope  thdr  my  throng  ft  wilderness  of  abanrdities.  He  must  know  that 
dvy  bsTe  a  Dodk,  whidb  not  omy  oontaios  the  requisite  infomiatioD,  bat  arranges  it 
m  that  every  item  of  it  may  be  readily  found.  That  knowledge  may  reasonably 
be  required  at  their  recitations,  wMoh  oolpable  negligence  alone  ooold  have 
perented  them  from  obtaining. 

6.  Host  grammars,  and  especially  those  which  are  designed  for  the  senior  class 
of  itodf  nts,  to  whom  a  weU-written  book  is  a  sufficient  instructor,  contain  a  large 
imnrtion  of  matter  which  is  merely  to  be  read  by  the  learner.  This  is  cominonly 
ostiDguished  in  type  from  those  more  important  doctrines  which  constitute  the  frame 
tf  dw  edifice.  It  is  expected  that  the  latter  will  receive  a  greater  degree  of 
tfteation.  The  only  snccessful  method  of  teaching  grammar,  ia,  to  cause  the 
prinopal  deSnitions  and  rules  to  be  committed  thoroughly  to  memory,  that  they 
mar  ever  afterwards  be  readily  applied.  Oral  instruction  may  smootfae  the  way, 
ndfocilitate  ^  labour  of  the  wamer ;  but  the  notion  of  oommunicating  a  competent 
Imnrledge  of  grammar  without  impodng  this  task,  is  disproved  by  universal  expe- 
rioMe.  Nor  inll  it  aval  any  thing  for  ti»  student  to  rehearse  definitions  and  nues 
flf  idiieh  he  makes  no  practical  application.  In  etymology  and  syntax,  he  should 
beahemately  exercised  in  learning  small  portions  of  bis  rook,  and  then  applying 
tbem  in  parrang,  till  the  whole  is  rendered  fomiliar.  To  a  good  feaaer,  the 
■dnevement  vrilfbe  neither  great  nor  difficult ;  and  the  excrdse  is  well  calculated 
Id  improve  the  memoiy  and  strengthen  all  the  facultiesof  the  mind. 

7.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  this  method,  Hes  solely 
tt&DSt  the  practice  of  those  teachers  who  disjoin  the  principles  and  the  exercises 
€1  the  art ;  and  who,  either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  impose  only  such 
tub  as  leave  the  pupil  to  suppose,  that  the  committing  to  memory  of  de&nittons  and 
rales,  constitutes  tbe  whole  bu^ew  of  grammar.*  Such  a  method  is  no  Ices  absurd 
in  itself,  than  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  best  teachers  from  the  very  origin  of  the 
■ta^.  The  epistle  jirefixed  to  King  Hen^'s  Grammar  almost  three  centuries 
^0,  and  the  very  sensible  preface  to  the  old  British  Grammar,  an  octavo  reprinted 
It  Boston  in  17S4,  ^ve  evidence  enough  that  a  better  method  of  teaching  has  long 
been  known.  Nay,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best  method  cannot  be  essentially 
fifierent  from  timt  which  has  oeen  longest  in  nse,  and  is  probably  most  known. 
Bat  tfiere  is  everywhere  ample  room  for  improvement.  Perfection  was  never 
attuned  by  the  most  learned  m  our  ancestors,  nor  b  it  fonnd  in  any  of  our  schemes, 
^gtiab  grammar  can  be  better  taught  than  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been.  Better 
B^larship  would  natorally  produce  this  improvement,  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  a 
lace  of  tubers  more  erudite  and  more  tealous,  than  either  we  or  they. 

8.  Where  invention  and  discovery  are  precluded,  there  is  little  room  for  novelty. 
I  hare  not  laboured  to  introduce  a  system  of  grammar  essentially  new,  but  to  im- 
{nre  the  old  and  free  it  from  abuses.  The  mode  of  instruction  here  recommended 
■  the  result  of  long  and  successful  experience.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  which  any 
pmon  of  common  abiUties  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  or  adopt.  It  is  the 
lUn  didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rule  and  praus ;  which  no  man  who 
Mm  to  teach  grammar  well,  will  ever  desert,  vrith  the  hope  ot  finding  an  other 

*  AhhuaioT,  hi  i^olosbiiig  fbr  bta  eboloe  In  pabUahing  ft  gnttunar  witbout  fomu  of  pnsda,  (tbat  W.  without 
y  jmUm  fbr  «  «tu«d  appHcatkm  of  fw  priuclplM  bj  tlw  Iramcr,)  dcaeribM  tha  whole  burfimw  tt 
miMH ■  dr;  ud  nnlntaraMlnK rankpltulsifon  of  the  dUpoMl  of  a  few  puta  of  ipeeoh,  and  Uiclr o/ten 
iMMlwiodtloni  uid  tnfluenee ; "  nrgoe  "  the  mn'mportoHa  of  purioK,  gntfraUf;"  and  repreM>DM  It  to 
■•*Mr*alnk*]  andaatratalioaa  pande  of  praetieal  y«AMtitrj."—wrigH't  Pkiletopkittd  Gnaii.  pp.  ifiU  and 
jBa  It  would  be  tM>  great  mlMake  to  tmasliie,  that  lAis  gritUraian'j  «yxt<nt  of  Krammar,  applied  In  noy  waj 
•*l^rtM,  DooU  not  ftdl  to  eome  nndar  tSli  iniflftrtcriDS  dewriptkn  ;  but,  to  antertain  wU  nolkin  of  pantag 
"^Mal.  ia  u  great  an  vnor,  aa  (hat  which  aoma  writer*  have  adopted  on  Uke  other  baod,  of  makitig  thla 
gPMM  th«*r  toU  pioteae  of  Inculatloii,  and  rappotdnKit  may  profltablynpeneda  both  the  lunal  arrsnseiiielit 
■tftprtaelpleiof  Ktanraar  aad  (hapraetieaof  apkajnlng  Ibcm  hj difiDldoaa.  It  toaMrtadln  Parkhurat'i 
.ryj^  Oianmar  far  BegiDDm,  oB  the  IndoctlTC  Method  of  Inatraotkm,"  that,  "to  taaeh  the  child  a 
*>>raMui)woBteet,bbM^ntngalUM«m)WfNrf,-"  tta^  aU  that  goaa nndet the nanw 

•t^n^  la  psMiv,  b  h  iwnwd  chlifly  ly  ywrtlw  li  tmA  mmtOj  tH  tlX     Ou,  HA  tt 
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more  ntionsl  or  ntere  eai^.   This  book  kself  mil  make  uy  one  a  gnminariB. 

who  wiU  take  the  trouUe  to  observe  and  pnctioo  what  it  teaches;  and  eveii  2 
some  instructOTS  shoald  not  adopt  tbe  readiest  meaoa  of  making  their  pupils  ftniliv 
with  its  contents,  they  will  not  fail  to  instruct  faj  it  as  efl»otaaIly  as  uey  can  bj 
■oj  other.  A  hope  is  also  indulged,  that  this  woi^  wiU  be  particularlr  oseful  to 
many  who  have  passed  the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  edncati&n.  ^l>oerer  is 
■cqnainted  with  the  grammar  of  oar  langnage,  so  to  have  some  tolermble  skiD 
in  teaching  it,  will  here  find  almost  every  thii^  that  is  true  in  bis  owd  iostruetion^ 
dearly  embraced  nnder  its  proper  bead,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference.  And  pe^ 
haps  there  are  few,  however  learned,  who,  on  a  perusal  of  the  volame,  would  doI 
be  fiimidied  with  some  important  rales  and  fiuts  whi^  had  not  befon  oecnmd  to 
fluir  own  obsemtion. 

9.  Hie  greatest  peonliarity  of  tbe  method  is,  that  U  requires  die  papl  to  ^etk 
or  write  a  great  deal,  and  Uie  teacher  veiy  little.  But  ooth  shoald  oonataatfy 
tomember  that  grammar  is  tbe  art  of  speaking  and  writing  well ;  an  art  which  can 
no  more  be  acquired  without  practice,  than  that  of  dancing  or  Bwimmiog  And 
each  should  ever  1^  careful  to  perform  his  part  handsom^y — without  orawUDg, 
omitting,  stopping,  hesitating,  faltering,  miscalUng,  reiterating,  stuttering,  harrying 
slurring,  mouthing,  misquoting,  mispronouncing,  or  any  of  tbe  thoosand  faults 
which  render  utterance  disagreeable  and  inelegant.  It  is  tbe  learner's  diction  that 
is  to  be  improred ;  and  tbe  system  will  be  found  well  calculated  to  eSect  thai 
object ;  because  it  demands  of  him,  not  only  to  answer  questions  on  grammar,  but 
also  to  make  a  prompt  and  practical  application  of  what  he  has  just  learned.  If 
llie  class  be  tolerable  readers,  and  have  learned  the  art  attention,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  say  much  ;  and  in  genenl  be  ought  not  to  take  up  tba 
time  by  so  doing.  He  shoald,  howeTer,  carnaily  superintend  tbnr  nbeands;  | 
^ve  tbe  word  to  tbe  nei^  when  any  one  tm;  and  oraer  the  nemise  in  neb  i 
manner  that  eiAer  his  own  Toice,  or  the  onmple  of  bis  best  scbcdats,  may  gndo- 
ally  correct  tbe  ill  habits  of  tbe  awkward,  till  all  learn  to  recite  widi  ueaniea, 
vnderstanding  well  what  they  say,  and  making  it  intelligible  to  others. 

10.  Without  oral  instruction  and  oral  exercises,  a  correct  habit  of  speaking  <nr  i 
language  can  never  be  acquired ;  but  written  rules,  and  exercises  in  writing,  an 
perhaps  quite  as  necessary,  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style.    All  these  shoald 
therefore  be  combined  in  our  course  of  English  grammar.    And,  m  order  t» 
accomplish  two  objects  at  once,  tbe  written  doctrinea,  or  the  definitiwis  and  roki  | 
of  grammar,  should  statedly  be  made  tbe  subject  of  a  critical  exercise  in  ntte^ 
ance ;  so  that  the  bay  who  is  parsng  a  word,  or  oorrectiug  a  senteooe,  in  the 
bearing  of  others,  may  impressively  realize,  that  be  is  then  and  there  exhibiting  lui 
own  skill  or  deficiency  in  oral  disoonrse.    Perfect  forms  of  parsing  and  eoirecting 
should  be  given  him  as  models,  with  the  understanding  that  the  text  before  him  il 
bis  only  gnide  to  their  right  application.    It  shoald  be  shown,  tb^  in  puaiiq;  any  i 
{Krticuiar  word,  or  part  of  speech,  there  are  jost  so  many  things  to  be  aud  of  i^ 
and  no  more,  and  that  these  are  to  be  aud  in  tiw  best  manner :  so  that  whoerer 
tells  fbwer,  omits  something  requisite ;  whoever  uy»  more,  inserta  aometlung  j 
irrelevant ;  and  whoever  proceeds  otherwise,  either  bfnnders  io  point  uf  lact,  or 
impairs  the  beauty  of  the  given  expression.    I  rely  not  npon  what  are  ealled 
*'  Parsing  TtMei,**  but  upon  the  preeiae  forms  of  expression  which  are  given  it 
the  book  for  the  parsing  of  the  several  sorts  of  words.     Because  the  queetiona.  or  , 
abstract  directions,  which  constitute  the  common  parsing  tables,  are  leas  mtelligibU  | 
to  the  learner  than  a  practical  example ;  and  more  time  mast  needs  be  coosnmcd 
on  them,  in  order  to  impreaa  npon  bis  memory  tin  number  and  the  wqaence  of  tin 
hcts  to  be  stated. 

11.  If  a  pupil  happen  to  bo  naturally  timid,  there  abonld  oertuoly  be  no  ai»  i 
terity  of  manner  to  embarrass  bis  diffidenee ;  for  no  one  ean  qwak  well,  who  feeli 
i6aid.  BatafcruieteeainmonimpedimeBttotiietniemeof  speeeh,  ia  oamlaiwwFa 
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Sti^nudmbefin  aasboi^  m  ftDflxnein  of  this  land,  ahoald  be  made  to  feel 
ihttWiiDomid  by  eveiy  ooiUBdention  of  respect  for  hbnaelf,  or  for  those  wha 
brbi,  to  proceed  with  his  expbuuLtlou  or  reheaml,  in  a  ready,  dear,  and  intet 
i^E  lunnCT-  It  should  be  etnmgly  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  grand  object 
if  &  whole  bofiinesB,  is  his  own  practical  improTement ;  ^t  a  baMt  of  speaking 
ki^  nd  agreeiddy.  is  itself  one  half  ai  the  great  art  of  grammar ;  that  to  m 
dnr  nd  awkward  in  parstDg,  is  onpaidoDable  n^liguice,  and  a  culpable  waste  of 
IIm;  &it  to  commit  oloodwa  in  rebearnng  grammar,  is  to  speak  badly  abont  the 
Btif  ^naking  well ;  that  his  redtaUons  must  ever  be  limited  to  such  things  as 
be  pofetdy  knows ;  that  he  must  apply  himself  to  his  book,  till  he  can  proceed 
nw  niEtake  ;  finally,  that  be  must  watch  and  imitate  the  utterance  of  those 
wfaD  ^leik  well,  ever  ta^ioK  that  for  the  beat  nwnner,  in  which  there  are  the  foweal 
linB  that  could  be  immiaeed.* 

li  The  exercise  of  parsing  should  be  comoienced  immediately  after  the  first 
leaoo  of  etymol(^ — the  lesson  in  which  are  contained  the  definitions  of  the  ten 
pKti  of  speech ;  and  should  be  carried  on  progressively,  till  it  embraces  all  the 
Mtnoes  vhich  are  applicable  to  it.  If  it  be  pcr^wmed  according  to  the  order  pre- 
Rflied  in  the  following  woric,  it  will  soon  make  the  student  perfectly  familiar  with 
iB  primary  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar.  It  asks  no  aid  from  a  dictionary, 
if  tbe  pnfonner  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  is  parsing ;  and  very  UtUe 
(milae  teacher,  if  the  forms  in  the  grammar  have  received  any  tolerable  share 
iHiatMn.  It  requires  just  enough  of  thought  to  keep  the  mind  attenUve  to 
ibt  dM  Hps  are  ottering ;  while  it  advances  by  such  easy  gradationa  and  constant 
MftitioDB  as  leave  the  pu{nl  utterly  without  ezouae,  i£  he  does  not  know  what  to 
■i^-  Bong  neither  wholly  extemporaneous  nor  wholly  rehearsed  by  rote,  it  bai 
■m  dignity  than  a  school-boy's  conversation,  and  more  ease  than  a  formal  recita* 
t>BB,  er  decunnation ;  and  is  Uierefore  an  ezerdae  well  calculated  to  induce  a  habit 
i  gating  correctness  with  fluency  in  ordinary  speech — a  species  of  elocution  as 
*Ue  as  any  other.f 

13.  Una  would  I  unite  the  practice  with  the  theory  of  grammar ;  endeavouring 
^•rpeis  its  prin<^lee  with* all  poeeible  perspicuity,  purity,  and  propriety  of  die* 
ntaunbg,  as  necessary  parts  ti£  the  subject,  those  technicalities  which  the 
uit  needs  learn  in  ordw  to  understand  the  disquisitions  of  grammariana  ia 
IWnd;  adopting  every  important  feature  of  that  ^stem  of  doctrines  which  ap> 
^■i  Id  have  been  longest  and  most  generally  taught ;  rejecting  the  multitudinona 
vkiiad  ineoosistenoies  wUh  which  unskillful  bands  have  disgraced  the  scieuoe 
■'mlaed  the  schooU;  lemoddUng  every  annuit  defimtiiHi  and  role  which  U 
MHwe  to  amnKl,  in  re^tect  to  at^le,  or  grauimatical  eorrectnen ;  «a[^ying  thc) 
^      and  great  deficienaeB  with  which  the  moat  oomprehennve  treatises 

.     ■  la  (pMeh  WKf  ailw  turn  wt?  dUhmrt  «mum.  If  w«  Sd  sot  «oiiKldar  Oila,  Mr  «an4  • 
*"*aavwikalt«on>.  I»  aort  InOntt,  howrar.  It  any  b»  OTrtOK  by  propw  trwtm>nt.  "Stom* 
'T»*l*t«MtW."li  ocea«k»DedbT  mn  oetr-rffort  to  ortiVu/K;  ,- fbr  wb«D  tbvmltid  of  the  nwkkor 
"■^Wwlih  hknt^UBot  to  aUow  hln  to  ntlMt  aron  hh  d«tet,  b*  vlU  talk  wHbont  dUHealtj. 
iSSS****  (Wins      ^  ooutliiiiew  ■Dsad,  ud  tba  tligbt  manMT  In  whleb  Um  cooiomiiI* 

*^*7's«^'a^'  '**'*  ""^        thongfa  ha  mnaot  walk  or  itaiid  ttUl."— Oar4nMr*a 

"bttMcUflr.fitfkMiMia;  toayM*flMa%,taoraMm; 
IkMdwKbitoaLhof  can;  bntto  wittaapi^r,  bo(  piaetlee." 

Am*  «/  nmvUf ,  p.  14(K 

'^^MliavOdBf  man  bMoaliiK  fio]  a  GMtlmtM,  or  more  nwftil  Id  all  tfae  ooonrrBntra  of  lift,  ttian  to 
««wtoo,  to  tpHk  wrfl.  uid  to  Um  porpow."— to***,  on  EdmtaHm.  (  171    "  But  ynt,  I 
]^**M^BT  iM<tor,wbeChar  bcdoch  not  kiiowa|r««t  manj,  who  Ura  upon  thrir  e»tatp«,«nd  m,  mtft 
°w»'l>cqnolltlwiof  Omtlpmen.  who  otpnot  *o  mtwh  a*  t*11  xttorr  m  the*  fhcnild;  mncli 
J^'*'y*J  utd  {wmufinly  In  mas  ImuIimm.  Thla  I  Uilnk  not  to  ba  n  laneh  their  CbuU,  a*  Um  tknlt 
STk^^'^  lun  ba«i>  Uant  RArtarie,  bat  jtt  nerer  tsngbt  bow  to  expreiv  thrmnclTM  hud- 
MtKVM  w  p«M  In  tha  UuganffK  (hey  ara  fthrayi  to  om  ;  m  If  the  namca  of  tbc  llicaM 
*"*  u*  .^cQiinM  of  tfaoae  who  nodentood  the  wt  of  ■peaklDg,  were  the  T«ry  wt  uid  >ki11  oT 
~-  "<'t<u  oil  eUWMiiiit*  o/praelirt,  it  to  be  Uantrd,  not  bf  a/tre^  a  i^rat  many  ntJri  ifiytni 
ilSr^J^-  ^'^^TWB  SMordMif  to  OOOD  KDUa,  er  TotkfT  PATtnira,  tiB  kabif  an  got,  and  a/adU- 
■MiWt  *             j  289.  The  tonu  of  perrioK  and  torrecting  which  the  Jbllowtng  work  Rupplie.*,  an 
t^Tl.  **  ™  prffcmuw*  of  tttMt  piaclkal"«mMM;"  wnA  mek  paHtm$  t»  owfiA  tobauiplWtly 
^^^''^—""-'-Timn  ^  V 1  — -"r  T-*  '  T^*"  ""T' 
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publtsfaed  by  earlier  vriten,  are  chargeable ;  adapting  the  code  of  insbncSon  to 
the  present  state  of  English  literature,  withont  giving  oountenanoe  to  any  imiOTa- 
tion  not  sanctioDed  by  reputable  use ;  labouring  at  once  to  extend  and  to  fiunlitate 
tiie  study,  mtbbttt  forgetung  the  proper  limitB  of  the  scienoe,  or  debanng  its  sfrfb 
by  puerilities. 

14.  These  general  views,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  bavebeen  steadily  adhered 
to  throagbout  the  following  w>tk.  The  author  has  not  deviated  much  from  the 
principles  adopted  iu  the  most  apjvoTed  grammars  already  in  use ;  nor  has  hi 
acted  the  part  of  a  servile  copyist.  It  was  not  his  derign  to  intxoduoe  norehni, 
but  to  fbrm  a  praotioal  digest  of  established  rules.  He  has  not  laboured  to  8ub> 
vert  the  general  system  of  grammar,  received  from  time  immemorial;  but  to 
improve  upon  it,  in  its  present  application  to  our  tongue.  3%at  which  is  enellen^ 
may  not  be  perfect ;  and  ameodment  may  be  desirable,  where  subversion  would 
be  ruinous.  Believing  that  no  theory  can  better  explain  the  principles  of  our 
language,  and  no  contrivance  afford  greater  facilities  to  the  student,  the  writer  has 
in  general  adopted  those  doctrines  which  are  already  best  known ;  and  baa  content* 
ed  himself  with  attempting  little  more  than  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  sy»- 
tern,  and  to  free  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  itself  ungrammatical.  This  indeed 
was  task  enough;  for,  to  him,  all  the  performanoes  of  his  predecessora  seemed 
meagre  and  greatly  defioent,  compared  with  what  he  thought  needful  to  be  done. 
The  scope  of  his  labours  has  been,  to  define,  dispose,  and  exemplify  those  doctrines 
anew ;  and.  with  a  sompuknu  r^ard  to  the  best  usage,  to  oflnr,  on  that  authority, 
some  further  coutribations  to  the  stock  of  grammatical  knowledge. 

15.  Having  devoted  many  years  to  studies  of  this  nature,  and  bang  convorsMii 
with  most  of  the  grammatieu  treatism  already  published,  the  authw  conorind 
that  the  objects  above  referred  to,  nri^t  be.bettOT  efibeted  than  they  had  been  ia 
any  woik  within  his  knowledge.  And  he  persuades  himself,  that,  however  tUi 
work  may  yet  fall  short  of  posable  completeness,  the  improvements  here  ofi^red 
are  neither  few  nor  inoonaderable.  He  does  not  mean  to  conceal  in  any  degree 
his  obligations  to  others,  or  to  indulge  in  censure  without  discrimination.  He  has 
no  dispostion  to  depreciate  the  labonni,  or  to  detract  from  the  merits,  of  thosfe  who 
have  written  ably  upon  this  topic.  He  has  studiously  endeavoured  to  avail  hiin> 
self  of  all  the  light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  subject.  With  a  view  to  furtlm 
improvements  in  the  scien<»,  he  has  also  resorted  to  the  original  sources  of  grammat- 
ical knowledge,  and  has  not  only  critically  considered  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  of 
our  vernacular  tongue,  but  has  sought  with  some  diligence  the  analogies  of  speedi 
in  the  structure  of  several  other  languages.  If.  therefore,  the  work  now  funudnd 
be  thon^t  worthy  of  preference,  as  exhibiting  the  best  method  teaching  grant' 
mar ;  he  trusts  it  will  be  because  it  deviates  least  fimm  sound  doctrine,  whiu,  Ij 
ftir  criticism  upon  others,  it  best  supplies  the  means  at  cbooang  judiciously. 

16.  Of  all  methods  of  teaching  mmimr,  that  which  has  come  nearest  to  wfaift 
is  recommended  above,  has  douMkes  been  the  most  snecessfnl;  and  whatew 
objections  may  have  been  raised  against  it,  it  will  probably  be  found  on  exanunft- 
tion  to  be  the  most  uialogous  to  nature.  It  is  analytic  in  respect  to  the  dootriaes 
of  grammar,  synthetic  in  respect  to  the  {uaotioe.  and  logical  in  respect  to  both. 
It  assumes  the  language  as  an  object  which  the  learner  is  capable  of  conceiving  to 
be  one  whole ;  begins  with  the  classification  of  all  its  words,  according  to  certaia 
grand  differences  which  make  the  several  parts  of  speech  ;  then  proceeds  to  diride 
nuther,  according  to  specific  differences  and  qualities,  till  all  the  classes,  properties, 
and  relations,  of  the  words  in  any  intelligible  sentence,  become  obvious  and 
determinate:  and  he  to  whom  these  things  are  known,  so  that  he  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  is  the  construction  of  each  word,  and  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  is  a 
good  grammariui.  The  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  generalize  the  objects  of 
uiought,  and  to  follow  broad  analogies  in  the  use  of  words,  disooyers  itself  early, 
and  seems  to  be  an  inheniit  principle  of  our  nature.   Hoioa,  in  ttw  languags^ 
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diUna  and  ilEterate  pec^Ia,  many  words  ire  Tegolarly  inflected  even  in  oppoei- 
tiDo  to  the  most  common  nsase. 

17.  It  has  nnfortanately  necome  ftduonable  to  inv^gfa  against  the  neeessarr 
Unar  of  learning  by  heart  the  essential  principles  of  grammar,  as  a  useless  and 
mtoterable  dfudgery.  And  this  notion,  with  tl»  vain  hope  of  effecting  the  same 
purpose  in  an  easier  way,  is  ^ving  countenance  to  modes  of  teaqhing  caloa- 
Wd  to  make  superficial  scholars.  When  those  principles  are  properly  defined, 
iSsposed,  and  esempUfied,  the  labour  of  learning  them  is  fiir  less  than  has  been 
Rpresented  ;  and  the  habita  of  application  induced  by  sncb  a  method  of  studying 
grammar,  are  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  the  learner.  Experience  showa,  that 
die  ts^  may  be  achiered  during  the  years  of  childhood ;  and  that,  by  an  early 
biUt  of  study,  the  memory  ia  so  improved,  as  to  render  those  exercisea  easy  and 
hntWki,  which,  at  a  later  period,  would  be  (bund  veiy  difficult  and  irksome. 
Upon  this  plan,  and  perhaps  upon  every  other,  some  words  will  be  learned  before 
the  idess  represented  dj  them  are  flillj  comprehended,  or  the  things  spoken  of  are 
fidlj  nodeiBtood.  Bnt  this  seems  neoesssnly  to  arise  from  the  order  of  nature  in 
Ae  development  of  the  mental  faonlties ;  and  an  aeqinmtion  cannot  be  lightly 
esteemed,  which  baa  ri^aUy  augmented  and  improved  tiiat  fiumlty  tm  which 
papiTs  future  progress  in  knowledee  depends. 

IS.  The  ntemoij,  indeed,  should  never  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
tmderstanding ;  as  is  the  case,  when  the  former  is  tasked  with  iU-dovised  lessons 
by  which  (he latter  is  misled  and  bewildered.  But  truth,  whether  fully  compre* 
bended  or  not,  has  no  perplexing  iDconnstencies.  And  it  is  manifest  that  that 
wUch  does  not  in  some  respect  snipass  the  understanding,  can  never  enlighten 
it— can  never  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  satisfy  research.  How  often  have 
tnen  of  observation  profited  by  the  remembrance  of  words  which,  at  the  time  they 
beard  them,  they  did  not  "perfectljf  understand!  "  We  never  study  anything  of 
which  we  ima^oe  oar  knowledge  to  be  perfect.  To  learn,  and,  to  UTider<4tand,  ore, 
inth  retpet^  to  an^  seieiiee  or  art,  one  and  t^e  same  thing.  With  respect  to 
^ffienlt  or  oninteUig^ble  i^DBseology  alone,  are  they  diflferent.  He  who  by  study 
onoe  stored  bis  memory  with  the  sonnd  and  apfnnpriate  language  of  any 
inportaot  doctiine,  oan  never,  iritbont  some  folly  w  eonomt  akin  to  madness* 
Rpent  of  the  w»daition.  Milton,  in  his  Sflademy,  professed  to  teach  things  rather 
ma  words;  and  many  dbers  have  made  plaunble  wofhsedon  of  the  same  thing 
ince.  Bnt  it  does  not  appear,  that  even  in  the  hands  of  Milton,  the  attempt  was 
Crowned  with  any  remarkable  success.    See  Dr.  Barrow*t  Buoys,  p.  85. 

19.  The  vain  pretenmons  of  several  modem  rimplifiers,  oontnvers  of  machines, 
thtfte,  tables,  diagrams,  vincnla,  jnotures,  dialogues,  fomiliar  lectures,  ocular 
ualyses,  tabular  oompendiums,  inductive  exercises,  productive  syst/^ma,  iutellect- 
mI  metiiods,  and  varions  new  theories,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  may 

to  deceive  the  ignorant,  to  amuse  the  visionary,  and  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  credulous ;  but  none  of  these  things  has  any  favourable  relation  to  that 
iBpiDTeinent  which  may  justly  be  boasted  as  having  taken  place  within  the 
iBMHry  of  the  present  generation.  The.  definitions  and  rules  which  constitute  the 
^w^nes  of  grammar,  ma;f  be  irarionsly  expressed,  arranged,  illustrated,  and 
^I^;  and  in  the  expresaion,  arrangement,  ufaistration,  and  apfdication  of  them, 
ucR  may  be  room  for  some  amendment ;  bnt  no  oontrivance  oan  ever  relieve  the 
popS  from  the  necesd^  of  eommitting  tbem  thorou^ly  to  memory.  The  exp^ 
'ioee  of  an  antiqmty  is  added  to  onr  own,  in  oonfirmation  of  this ;  and  the  judicious 
toclnr,  Aongh  fae  will  not  shut  his  eyes  to  a  real  improvement,  will  be  cautions 
RDOuncing  the  practical  lessov  of  hoary  experience,  for  the  fatale  notions  of  ft 
'Aprcjector. 

20.  Some  have  been  beguiled  with  the  idea,  that  great  profioieney  in  grammar 
vattobe  made  by  means  of  a  certain  fimciful  method  of  indwiion.  But  if  the 
■dwae  does  not  oommimicate  to  tiuwe  who  are  instmoted  by  it,  a  better  knowledga 
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of  ersmmar  than  tiie  contrivers  thenuelveB  seem  to  bare  posseaaed,  k  will  be  found 
tiC  uttle  use.*  Bj  the  happy  method  oH  Bacon,  to  lead  philoiophy  into  th^ 
oommon  walks  of  life,  into  ue  ordinary  baraieas  and  language  oi  moi,  is  to 
unprore  the  condition  of  hnmanity;  bat,  in  teaching  graminar,  to  desert  the  plun 
didactic  method  of  definition  and  example,  rale  and  praxis,  and  pretend  to  les4 
children  by  philosophic  induction  into  a  knowledge  of  words,  is  to  torov  down  the 
ladder  of  learning,  that  boys  may  imagine  themselves  to  ascend  it,  while  they  ara 
merely  stilting  orer  the  low  level  upon  which  ita  fragments  are  cast. 

21.  The  chief  argument  of  these  indnctiTe  grammarians  is  founded  on  the  piin- 
<nple,  that  children  cannot  be  instructed  by  means  of  any  words  which  they  do  not 
perfectly  understand.  If  this  principle  were  strictly  true,  children  oonld  never  ba 
iBstruoted  by  words  at  all-  For  no  child  ever  fully  onderstands  a  word  the  first 
time  he  hears  or  sees  it ;  and  it  is  rather  by  freqnent  repetition  and  use,  than  bj 
■ny  other  process,  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  commonly  learned.  Hence  moel 
people  make  use  of  many  terms  which  they  cannot  very  accurately  explain,  just  as 
they  do  of  many  thing$,  the  real  nature  of  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Ti» 
first  perception  we  have  of  any  word,  or  other  thin|;,  when  preeented  to  the  sar  oc 
the  eye,  gtves  ns  some  knowledge  of  it  So  to  the  signs  of  thongfat,  as  older  persons 
use  them,  we  soon  attach  some  notion  of  what  is  meant ;  and  the  difierence  batweeo 
this  knowledge,  and  that  which  we  call  an  understanding  of  the  word  or  thing,  is, 
for  the  most  prt,  only  in  degree.  Definitions  and  explanations  are  douhuees 
highly  useful,  but  induction  is  not  definition,  and  an  onderstaoding  of  words  may 
be  acquired  without  either ;  else  no  man  could  ever  have  made  a  dictionary.  But, 
granting  the  principle  to  be  true,  it  makes  nothing  for  this  puerile  method  of  indoo- 
tion  ;  because  the  regular  process  by  definitions  and  examples  is  both  shorter  and 
easier,  aa  well  as  more  effectual.  In  a  w(vd,  this  whole  scheme  of  inductive  grammar 
is  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  leading  questions  and  manufactured  answers  ;  the 
former  being  generally  as  un&ir  as  the  latter  are  silly.  It  is  a  remarkable  tissm 
of  ill-laid  premises  and  of  forced  illogieal  sequences. 

22.  Of  a  similar  character  is  a  oertnin  work,  entitied,  "  GngUsh  Grammar  oa 
the  Productive  System :  a  method  of  instruction  recently  adopted  in  Germany  and 
Switserland."  It  is  a  work  which  certunly  will  be  "productive  "  of  no  good  to 
any  body  but  the  author  and  his  publishers.  The  book  is  as  destitute  of  taito,  ai 
of  method  ;  of  authority,  as  of  originality.  It  commences  with  "  the  induetivt 
process,"  and  afVer  forty  pages  of  such  matter  as  is  described  shore,  beomnesa 
** productive  system , "  by  means  of  a  misnamed  ' '  RECAPtrcLATiON ; "  wUch  jumUei 
together  the  etymolo^  and  the  syntax  of  the  language,  through  seventy-six  pa^ 
more.  It  is  then  made  still  more  "productive,"  by  the  appropriation  of  a  like 
space  to  a  reprint  of  Murray's  Syntax  and  Exercises,  imder  the  inappropiiata 
title,  "General  Obsebtations."  To  Prosody,  including  punctuatiwi  and  the 
nse  of  capitals,  there  are  allotted  six  pages,  at  the  end;  and  to  Ortho^wby,  four 
lines,  in  the  middle  of  the  volume  !  (See.  p.  41.)  It  is  but  juat,  to  regard  the  tide 
of  this  book,  as  being  at  once  a  libel  and  a  lie ;  a  libel  upon  the  leamuu;  and  ^ood 
sense  of  Woodbridge  ;t  and  a  practical  Ue,  as  ctnLveying  a  false  notiwt  of  the  onjpn 
of  wb^  the  volume  contains. 

23.  What  there  is  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  that  bears  any  reeemManee  to 
thb  misnamed  i^stem  oi  English  Grammar,  remains  to  be  diown.  It  would  bi 
prodigal  oftiie  reader'stime,  and  inconmtent  vrith  the  studied  brevity  of  this  work, 
to  expose  thefiillacyof  what  is  pretended  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  new  method, 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  anonymous  and  qurationable  aoeount  of  the  '*  Froductivs 

*  Tb«  prtadp^  eUboMti  of'tba  iDdadhv  UMai*^  t€  6nmmu.  an  KMurd  W.  Oiwn,  BMwfll  C. 
andth,  John  L.  Paridinnrt, Urn H. Suborn,  Bndftird  Pimm, and  Solomon  Bamtt,  Jr.;  awt  writen, 
diSarlDg  lodaed  la  thalf  ymmtmtiam,  bt  !■  |MinlMta  Uttla  dtOataiit  Ib  «lMt  WMlltulM  u  WMmM 

t  WillUai  C.  WoodMdfB  adMtbe  AnMl,«ad  ptotMbl;  vrota  ttw  wlM^ftami*tab.ttM  H*(K«r 
"  b^lah  OiatuK  on  tlw  FiDtelln  gptaa  "  took  Ui Jyt/bw.** 
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Sjstein  of  Instmctioii,"  which  the  atttbor  has  hoirowed  from  a  "  Taluable  periodical,'* 
to  save  himself  the  ^able  of  writing  a  preface,  and,  as  he  aa^a,  to  "  assist  [the 
nader]  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Moslem"  is  nai 
obIj  itefltitate  of  all  authority,  but  is  totallj  irrelevant,  eicept  to  the  whimsical 
name  of  his  bode.  If  every  word  of  it  be  trae,  it  is  iosufficient  to  give  us  even 
die  slightut  reason  to  soppose,  that  any  ^iog  analogous  to  his  production  ever  bad 
iititence  in  dtber  of  those  oonntries ;  and  yet  it  is  set  htth  on  purpose  to  convey 
Ae  idea  that  such  a  ^atom  "  now prsdomintUes  "  in  the  schools  of  both.  (See 
Pre/,  p.  5.)  The  infidel  Neef,  whose  new  method  of  education  has  been  tried  in 
oareoantry,  and  with  its  promulgator  forgot,  was  an  accredited  disciple  of  this 
boasted  "  productive  school ;  "  a  zealous  coadjutor  with  Pestalozzi  himself,  from 
vboee  halls  he  emanated  to  *'  teach  the  ofispring  of  a  free  people  " — to  teach  them 
die  nature  of  things  sensible,  and  a  contempt  tor  all  the  wisdotn  of  boots.  And 
vfaat  flimilarity  is  there  between  his  method  of  teaching  and  that  of  RosweU  0. 
Smith,  except  their  preteoce  to  a  common  parentage,  and  that  both  are  worthless? 

24.  The  saccess  of  Smith's  Inductive  and  Productive  Grammars,  and  the  fame 
perhaps  of  a  certain  "  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures,*'  produced  in  18:^6  a  rival 
work  from  the  lands  of  a  gentleman  in  New  Hampshire,  entitled,  "  An  Analytical 
Onimnar  of  the  English  Langus^.  embracing  the  Inductive  and  ProducHv 
Method  of  l^dting,  with  Familiar  ExplattcUions  in  ike  Lecture  Style,''*  &o. 
lUs  is  k  fiur>loolring  duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  the  character  and 
pretensioiis  of  whi^,  if  they  could  be  clearly  stated,  would  Uirow  further  light 
upon  the  two  fiJlacions  schemes  of  teachtne;  mentioned  above.  For  the  writer  says, 
"  This  grammar  professes  to  eom&tne  both  the  Inductive  and  Productive  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  of  which  much  has  been  siud  within  a  few  yean  past.'*— 
Pr^ace,  p.  iv.  And  again  :  '*  The  inductive  and  productive  methods  of  iostruo- 
tion  contain  the  essence  of  modem  improvements." — Gram.  p.  139.  In  what 
these  modem  improvements  consist,  he  does  not  inform  us ;  but,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  he  himself  claims  the  copyright  of  all  the  improvements  which  he  allows  to 
En^sh  grammar  since  the  appearance  of  Murray  in  1795.  More  than  two 
hundred  pretenders  to  such  improvements,  appear  however  within  the  time ;  nor 
ii  the  grammarian  of  Holdgate  the  least  positive  of  tho  claimants.  This  new 
purveyor  fbr  the  public  taste,  dislikes  the  catering  of  his  predecessor,  who  pouched 
nthe  fieldsof  Murray ;  and,  with  a  taeitcensanw^n  his  productions,  has  noTte^ 
himyht  the  rareties  which  he  has  served  up.  In  this  ho  has  the  advantage.  lu 
is  a  better  writer  too  than  some  who  make  grammars ;  though  no  adept  at  compo- 
aiciMi,  and  a  total  stranger  to  method.  To  call  bis  wink  a  *'  ti^tem."  is  a  palpable 
misnomer  ;  to  tell  irtiat  it  is,  an  impoenlnlity.  It  is  a  grammatieal  chaos,  bearing 
Eoeb  a  resemblance  to  Smith's  or  Kirkham's  as  one  mass  of  confusion  naturally 
bears  to  an  other,  yet  differing  frtnn  both  ia  almost  every  thing  that  looks  libi 
order  in  any  of  tho  three. 

25.  The  chumant  of  the  combination  says,  "  this  new  system  of  English  gram- 
BUff  now  offered  to  the  public,  ernhnceB  the  principles  of  a '  Systematic  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar,'  by  John  L.  Parkburst ;  and  the  present  author  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Parkburst  for  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  applying  the  principles  involved 
in  his  pecuUar  method  of  teaching  grammatical  science.  He  is  also  under  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Parkburst  for  many  useful  hints  received  several  years  noce  while 
under  his  instruction. — The  copy  right  of  Parkburst's  Grammar  has  been  purchased 
by  the  writer  of  diis,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  application  of  it$ 
dejimtiona.  Parkhurst's  Systematic  Introductbn  to  English  Grammar  has  passed 
through  two  e^tioas,  and  is  Oiejirgt  improved  sy^em  of  English  erammar  that  haa 
ippeued  before  the  publie  since  thefirA  introduction  of  Lindley  Murray's  English 
(jranimir." — Sanhmv,**  Gram.  Preface,  p.  iii.  What,  then,  is  "  thb  Prodhctxvi 
Ststkh?"  and  with  whom  did  it  originate  Y  The  thousands  of  gross  blunden 
eoonuttod  by  ito  pnftiins,  pnm  Bk  lusfcthrtxtianoiiystei&of  wimnggnuniiu^ 
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ioally ;  and,  wlieiber  it  tnig^ted  iritfa  Pkitirant  or  iritb  Peatalom*  mth  SaobtOD 
or  vith  Smith,  as  it  is  oonfesBedl^  a  method  but  "reoentlj  adopted,"  and,  ao 
as  appears,  never  Mrlj  tested,  so  la  U  a  method  that  needa  only  to  bo  kHovn^  to  be 
immeiliatelj  and  forever  exploded. 

26.  The  best  iastruction  is  that  which  ultim^lj  gives  the  greatest  facility  ud 
^    skill  in  practice ;  and  grammar  is  best  taught  bj  tbat  process  which  brinjpi  iu 

doctrines  most  directly  home  to  the  habits  as  well  as  to  the  thought  of  the  pupil — 
wbioh  the  most  effectually  conqners  inattention,  and  leaves  the  deepest  imprees  of 
shame  upon  blundering  ignorance.  In  the  language  of  some  men,  there  is  a 
vividness,  an  energy,  a  power  of  expression,  which  penetrates  evai  the  aoul  of 
dullness,  and  leaves  an  impression  both  of  words  unknown  and  of  seDtimentB  unfelt 
before.  Such  men  can  teach ;  but  be  who  kindly  or  indolently  accocnmodatee 
himself  to  ignorance,  shall  never  be  greatly  instrumental  in  removing  it.  "  The 
^^Uoquul  barbarisms  of  boys,"  says  Dr.  Banow,  "shoold  never  be  su&red  to  pm 
vii^oat  notice  and  censure.  Provincial  tones  and  aooents,  and  all  defects  in  artmt- 
lation,  should  bo  corrected  whenever  they  are  heard ;  lest  tiiey  grow  into  established 
habits,  unknown,  from  thdr  fiuniliarity,  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  tliem,  and  adopted 
In  others,  firom  the  imitation  of  his  manner,  or  tlidr  respeci  far  his  authority.  — 
Barrow**  Ei$a«$  on  BdueaUon,  p.  88. 

27.  In  the  whole  range  of  school  exercises,  there  is  none  of  greater  importanoa 
than  that  of  parsing ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  none  which  is,  in  general,  more  d^ 
fectively  condaoted.  Scarcely  less  useful,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  is  the  practice 
of  correcting  false  syntax  orally,  by  regular  and  logical  forms  of  argument ;  nor 
does  this  appear  to  have  been  more  ably  directed  towards  the  purposes  of  discipline. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  in  order  to  effect  what  is  deuraole  in  the  managemoit 
of  these  things ;  and  so  little  prospect  that  education  will  ever  be  generally  raiaad 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  that  study  which,  man  than  all  others,  fbrms  the  mind  to 
habits  of  correct  thinking ;  that,  in  reflecting  upon  the  atato  of  the  science  at  the 

Seeent  time,  and  upon  Uie  means  of  its  improvement,  the  author  cannot  but  syBmi^ 
ize,  in  some  degree,  with  the  sadness  of  the  learned  Sanctios ;  who  tells  as,  t£ai 
he  bad  "  always  lamented,  and  frfton  with  tears,  that  while  other  branches  of  leamii^ 
were  excellently  tousht,  grammar,  which  is  the  foundation  at  aU  others,  lay  so 
much  neglected,  and  uiit  for  this  neglect  there  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  remedy. " — 
Pre/,  to  Minerva.  The  grammatusal  use  of  language  is  in  sweet  alliance  wiUi  the 
moral ;  and  a  similar  regret  seems  to  have  prompted  the  fbUowing  exolamatkn.  of 
the  Christian  poet : 

"  Sacred  Interpreter  of  human  though^ 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought  I" — Cowfxb. 

28.  No  directions,  either  oral  or  written,  can  ever  enable  the  heedless  and  the 
unthinking  to  speak  or  write  well.  That  must  indeed  be  an  admirable  book, 
which  can  attract  levity  to  sober  reflection,  teaoh  thoughtlessness  the  true  meaning 
of  words,  raise  vulgarity  from  its  fondness  for  low  examples,  awaken  the  spirit 
which  attains  to  excellency  of  speech,  and  cause  grammataeal  exercises  to  be 
fully  managed,  where  teachers  themselves  are  so  men  lamentably  defiment  in  than. 
Yet  something  may  he  effected  by  means  of  better  books,  if  better  can  be  intro- 
duced. And  what  withstands  Y — Whatever  tiiere  ia  of  ignorance  or  error  in  rela- 
tion to  the  premises.  And  is  it  arrogant  to  say  there  is  much  ?  Alas !  in  r^^ard 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  a  weightier  matter,  one  may  too  traly  affirm,  Muha 
non  mnt  stcut  muUit  videntur — Many  things  are  not  as  they  seem  to  many. 
Common  errors  are  apt  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  common  mind ;  and  the 
appeal  to  reason  and  just  authority  is  often  frustrated,  because  a  wrong  head 
denes  both.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  are  difficulties:  multiplicity  perplexes 
choice;  inconvenience  attends  change;  improvement  requires  effort ;  conflicting 
theories  demand  examination;  the  principles  oi  the  science  are  unprofitably- di»> 
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mtei;  tbe  end  is  often  drraned  fnm  the  tteans;  and  nmbh  that  beUei  Ae  title, 
feu  beoi  poUidwd  uder  the  Bame. 

29.  b  ii  flehain,  that  tin  printed  fimnnluieB  most  otmimoDly  foniished  for  die 
nepntut  ezentsBs  of  pamng  utd  oorreoting,  are  either  so  avkwardly  vritten  or 
v  D^j^tly  ftdknved,  as  to  make  grammar,  in  the  moQths  of  our  javenile  orators, 
isle  mt  thu  a  erode  ud  fidteruig  jargon.  Muny  eridentlj  intended  that  hie 
booknf  cxsideaa  ahould  be  emstutlj  lued  with  his  gnmmai;  hot  be  made  the 
snapleB  k  tefbnner  eo  doll  and  proHz,  diat  few  baners,  if  any,  have  ever  gone 
ttao^  tke  sBiiea  aKreeaUy  to  his  direction.  The  pabliahuig  of  tliem  in  a  sepe> 
ate  nloBw,  baa  pi<(»abl7  given  rke  to  the  absard  praotioe  of  eDdeaTonring  to 
teach  hte  gununar  without  them.  The  forms  of  parmng  and  correcting  which  tbis 
sa&r  AimiriMB,  are  also  Dusplaeed ;  and  when  found  \n  the  learner,  are  <^  little 
an.  Xb^  are  ao  verboee,  awkward,  insular,  and  defioieot,  that  the  pupil  must 
be  eitber  a  dull  hoj  or  utterly  ignorant  of  grammar,  if  be  cannot  express  the  facta 
BdenporuMoaaly  in  better  Ei^liah.  They  are  aleo  very  meagre  aa  a  whole,  uid 
ihogettier  inade^oate  to  their  poipoae  ;  many  things  that  f^aently  occur  in  the 
W^Bige,  not  bemg  at  all  exemplified  m  them,  or  even  explained  in  the  grammar 
tutis.  When  we  oonnder  how  exceedingly  important  it  is,  that  the  bosinesB  of  a 
Kbodl  ghoold  prooeed  without  loss  ai  time,  and  tiiat,  in  the  oral  exerciMa  here 
fokot  of,  sau  ponil  sboold  go  tbrongfa  his  part  pomptly,  dearly,  correctly,  and 
nllj,  «e  cannot  tbmk  U  a  li^t  objection  that  these  forms,  so  often  to  be  repeated, 
■n  badly  writteo.  Nor  does  the  objeotion  lie  aninit  tUs  writer  only :  Ab  mw 
iuBt  miu$.   But  tbe  readw  may  demand  some  UhutntioMi.* 

SO.  First  from  hie  etyrooloncB]  pardng:  **0  Virtnel  bow  amiable  Una  art ! " 
Bae  Idi  fivm  for  tbe  word  Vttiw  is — **  Viritu  is  a  common  tuhttantiv9,  of 
Ae  Kftuter  gender,  of  the  Mrd  person,  in  the  mngnlar  nnmber,  and  the  uovta- 
M6n  cage.  — Mitr.  Gram.  8vo,  ii,  p.  2.  It  should  have  been — "  Virtue  is  a 
namaa  namm,  penonified  proper,  of  tbe  $ec<md  peracm,  ringular  number,  yenif- 
siM  eeadcr,  and  nominatiTe  ease."  And  then  the  definitioiu  of  all  these  things 
^oaia  IttTa  followed  in  regolar  nnmerical  order.  He  gives  the  class  of  this  noun 
vnx^.  far  Tirtne  addreoeed  becomes  an  individnal ;  be  gives  the  gender  wrtmg, 
■ad  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  be  says  (tf  the  word  in  his  secUm  on  gender ; 
be  ^Tes  die  person  wrong,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  pronoun  tAou,  which  represents 
ft;  be  repeats  tbe  defistte  artaole  three  timea  nnneceaaarily,  and  inserts  two  need- 
Iw  [ffepoationa,  innking  diem  difierent  where  the  relation  is  precisely  thb  same : 
nldiuui,  in  a  sentence  of  two  lines,  to  tell  the  popeities  of  the  noan  Virtue  I — 
Bet  farther :  in  etjmolo^oaX  parsing,  the  definitions  exfdaining  tbe  [oopertin  of 

'XUT  ukm  mnBan,  Istar  thaa  Htmj'i,  hftv*  baui  pobllilud,  lotne  In  En^ud,  some  In  Amerfcs, 
■^■H  b  botC  eoontrtaa ;  wd  unoog  Umm  than  m,  I  think, »  few  to  vhkh  a  IlUle  Improrament  hv 
■M  BHlt.  ti  tht  wthnrti  pforibcJ  Iter  tfa«  axerdM*  of  panrtuic  mk)  oomoOng.  In  moal:,  bowerer.  nolhitig 
VUf  Mi  kmt  Ut»  QiumtpUd.  Aad.  of  the  ttmiulailes  which  iMVe  been  kItmi,  tho  bent  Chat  I  haTe  Kcn, 
*A]  mmmiUtj  ihai  ilii,  u4  worthy  of  alt  the  Marore  that  ti  upmwd  In  th«  paragraph  abore ;  whlla 
ifpHT  la  woifca  not  ntlnlj  dectitate  of  merit,  are  absolutely  miicA  worte  than  Mumj  '6,  and 
taHii  t»  raoilmii  to  a  tfb^j  obllTlou  tba  booki  lo  which  tbe;  ar*  printed.  In  Ucn  of  fomii  of  cxpresaloii. 


l^a»NM  fipior  paning,lii  the  neat  little  book  •nUcled,  "A  Practical  Qramaiar  of  the  Bbglieh  Lan- 
tHp.  b;  Um  ler.  Dattd  BUir :  Strenth  Bdltlon  :  LopdOn,  1615 :"  pp.  49  U>  67.  I  cannot  cvm^ut  to  iiuoia 
^^^■•■••hort  pvapaph  of  the  mbetable  jumble  which  th«««  pngef  ,  contain.  Tet  the  aotlinr  la  erldenUy 
*—  *  \m\i\\\_  aod  eapftble  of  wiitiuc  well  on  wme  aat|}act«,  if  not  on  thU.  "Bk«i  the  Lord,  0  nivsoat  I" 
Ma:'A«,a,i^f,_^9;j.  actlTc  [r«p«at  99] ;  acnfetoloe  (102) ;  iFirfninV^  mood  (lU71j  third  cirjOTt, 


--         tafiiiitirt  ha*  no  distinction  of  pemoiit.*'— A.  p.  2^..    •—-  ...^u.^  .><..v 

"'^'tNte^nt  Ktlve-tnnsltlT«  rerb,  from  lAiu,  bUutd  or  hlfst.  blrising,bli3sed  or  blni ;  Ciund  in  tha 


1^^'**'  TTiiil,  inm  lit  tcow,  gteotut  penon,  and  iiinauiAr  number : and,  If  be  meant  to  pane  (he  word 
^ViuXhaCf,^  i^ald  have  added  ;  "«nil  agreta  with  Ica  iiominaliTe  thou  nndenitood  ;  according  to  the 
™*  »fckt  'Km J  anlie  varb  moat  asree  «lth  lu  Rnbject,  or  nomlntUlTe,  In  perwn  and  number.* 
Maii4»BMBiif  b— -Sbu  Mam  the  Lord."  TbU  li  the  wIioIh  ttorj.  Bnt,  In  the  form  aboTi>,  Ktcml 
»piNU)a.  Baaj.MDcrtlaoai:  tome,  deflcknt ;  wi-eral, mliplftcvd ;  BOtblnK,  right.  NM  mncb  betur 

"""^  'Tiikiiifiiif  J17  1 1  mil,  fi  iin.  r  Hill,  niirfi  i  i.niii  miiii  iniiniii  n 
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tbe  parts  of  speeeh,  onelit  to  be  regolarlj  and  r«(«nj  rehearsed  bj  the  pa|Ml,  t9l 
all  of  them  become  perfectly  ^miliar ;  and  till  be  can  discern,  with  the  qaiefaMat 
of  thought,  what  alone  will  be  tnie  for  the  fall  deeoription  of  any  word  in  toy 
intelligible'  sentence.  All  these  the  author  omitfl ;  and,  on  account  of  tAia  oni»- 
■UH),  bia  whole  method  of  etymological  parnng  is  miserably  deficient.* 

81.  Secondly — from  his  qrntactical  parring:  "Vice  degrades  as."  HereUi 
fbrm  for  the  word  Vice  is — "  Vice  is  a  comnion  anbstantire,  of  the  thbd  penoo,  nk 
Me  smgubr  nomber,  and  the  wjnanaldve  ease.''— i/wr.  Cfram.  8to,  ii,  p.  9.  NoiF, 
irben  ute  learner  is  told  that  this  is  tbe  ^taetieBl  parmng  of  a  nonii,  and  the 
other  the  etymolt^oal,  he  will  of  course  conclude,  that  to  advanoe  from  the 
nology  to  the  syntax  of  this  part  of  speech,  is  merely,  to  omit  the  gender — tbiS 
being  tbe  only  di^rence  between  the  two  forms.  But  even  this  difierenoe  lad 
no  other  origin  than  the  compiler's  carelessness  In  preparing  his  oetOTo  book  «f 
ezerdses — the  ^nder  being  inserted  in  tbe  duodecimo.    And  what  then  ?   Is  die 

gntactical  parsing  of  a  noon  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  etymological  ?  Nevw. 
ot  Murray,  and  all  who  admire  and  fellow  his  woi%,  are  contort  to  parse  nmny 
words  by  halves — making,  or  pretending  to  make,  a  necessary  distinction,  and  yet 
oAen  omitting,  in  both  parts  of  tbe  exercise,  every  thing  which  constitutes  tfw 
difierenoe.  He  should  here  have  sud — "  Vice  is  a  C(»nmon  noun ,  of  the  third  persDB* 
ringalaronmber,  neater  ^nder,  and  nominative  oase:  and  is  the  subject  of  defftad»$y 
according  to  the  rnle  which  says,  "A.  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  % 
verb,  most  be  in  the  nominatiTe  case.'  Beoaase  tiie  meenin^  is— rice  (f«^radlpt.** 
^is  is  the  whole  description  of  tbe  wntt,  with  Ha  oonstroction ;  and  to  say  kM, 
is  to  leave  the  matter  anfinished. 

32.  Thirdly — from  bis  "  Mode  of  verbally  coneoting  enoneons  sentences  :  * 
Take  his  first  example:  "The  man  is  pradent  which  speaks  little."  (How  ht 
silence  is  prndence,  depends  upon  circumstances :  I  waive  that  question.)  The 
learner  is  here  taught  to  say,  "  This  sentence  is  incorrect ;  becaose  which  is  a  pn^ 

*0f  Or.  BulUoiu'afortiu  of  pairiDK,  UBZhibited  in  Ut  Boglbh  OraminftT,  whtch  la  •  modUloadoD  cf  L» 
ale's  GrunmiLr,  ft  Li  dlfflcntt  to  ny,  whethar  tbvy  uvnort  mnarkabto  for  tbair  deflrfenotM,  tbetr  T«dBiiteB- 
dea,  or  tiiair  coolniMT  other  Icuhitifaof  tluMiiwMitbororuithon.  Both  Jjcnni*  uid  BuIHoumImI 
the  rate,  tb*t, "  An  <Uipsis  1>  not  allowablf  when  II  would  obtcttre  tbe  Moteace.  wnkeo  Its  fore*,  or  £• 
Attended  with  an  Im propriety. "—I.  p.  91 ;  B.  p.  ISO.  And  Ibe  Utter  Aentttbetia  uiti  doctrine  witk  eeTCfri 
additloMl  obeemUoDB,  the  flnt  of  which  nads  thnt :  "  In  guieral,  nn  word  ihoul4  bt  omiiird  that  ip  aact^ 
urj  to  tbe  /ttU  and  torrrf.t  coailrutlion,  or  eTen  harmony  Ot  a  lonteDce."—  Bulliona,  E.  (Ir.  130.  Nov  At 
pardnK  abore  alluded  to,  hM  been  tbm^t  pankularlr  eommewlabla  toe  ica  tr#t>(iy— a  ifnali^  witata|f 
amlnible,>M  far  aa  It  confivtB  with  the  end  of  pairing,  or  with  tbe  moi«  noedfal  propenlea  of  a  good 
cleameaa,  accaraey,  c«m,  and  elegance.  But,  If  the  foregoing  role  and  obMrraikm  are  true,  tbe  moAetann^ 
Qidwd  bj  tbeee  wrlcen  are  not  coounendablj  brief,  but  miaatablT  deTeetlTe.  Their  brerUy  I*.  In  fiiot,  Mck 
aa  render!  them  all  bad  English :  and  not  only  bo,  It  nukes  them  obriou«ly  iDsdi'ijtiate  to  tlieir  porpoee,  H 
bringing  Into  nae  bnt  a  part  of  the  princtplee  which  tbe  learner  baa  ntudM.  It  oonat«ta  only  In  tbe  okiIma 
of  what  ought  to  hare  been  inaerted.  for  example,  tbia  abort  line,  '■/  Uan  upon  tht  Lord,'"  la  parsed  by 
both  of  theae  gentlemen  thai:  ihf  Jint  pmonal  pronoun,  maaenllne,  or  fenjioine,  aingnlar,  tkf  dobud*. 
tlTc— bM,  a  ¥<!rb,  n'tttfT,  flnt  peraon  dogular,  present,  IndlcatlTe— wpiTn,  a  prepoolttoii — tAr,  an  ardele.tba 
deOnlte — Lord,  a  noun,  masculine,  lingular,  the  oltJectlTe,  ((roTcrned  ty  uptm.)''— Lrnjn>'.<  Pnncipirs  o/EMf- 
liik  Gram.  p.  51 ;  BtiUions's,  74-  Tbla  la  »  little  sample  of  their  etyinoIo|:kaJ  parking,  In  which  exerdM 
they  generally  omit  not  only  all  tbe  deflnltioDa  or  "  reaaona  "  of  the  Tariooa  term*  applied,  bnt  also  all  tba 
following  parilculara :  first,  the  Terb  in,  and  certain  drjinitivn  aod  contutiifrx,  which  are  '*  oeceamy  to  te 
full  and  correct  conslractbn  "  of  their  aenteocee ;  aeeondly,  tbe  diadncdon  of  uoiina  aa  prorrr  or  eommtm; 
thirdly,  the  prrion  of  nouiU,^it,  srcond,  or  Ihird ;  fourthly,  the  worda,  nimilxr,  eendrr,  and  easr,  which  an 
seceMary  to  the  aenaeand  coustrucHonof  certain  words  oaed  ;  flftbljr,  UtedlaHnftionnf  ad)MtlTesas  balneglBS 
tadifftrtnt  daun;  iditbly, the  dlvMoo  of  Terbe  a*  belngrrinirin'Or  uTffufar,rf(fun</n)tror '/'■/'rtfre  .-  amndt- 
ly,  sometiniea,  (Lennle  excepted,)  thedlrialon  of  rerba  aa  atUvt,  poitivt,  or  iindn-  ;  eighthly,  the  wnrda 
and  inue,  which  BuiUoaa,  on  page  131,  pronounces  "  quite  tumeceasarv,"  and  Inaerta  In  tua  own  fomrala 
pagelS2;  ninthly,  the  dlidnction  of  adTarbs  aa  e»preealiig  Umf,plaee,  drertf,  or  wiwa^r ,-  tenlhly,  th«  dMB^ 
don  of  conjunctions  as  (optdatint  or  disjunttivt ;  lastly,  the  distinction  m  intcijecEloDS  aa  Indicaiii^  difftrr^ 
motion*.  Alt  theae  tblogs  doea  their  completaat  apecimen  of  etynologkal  parsing  lack,  while  It  Is  groasly  ea- 
eombercd  with  parenthcaca  of  ayntax,  which  "  mutt  U  omiiitd  ttU  the  pupil  icct  thmtlrs  -f  -jnnT  "    f  r wV. 


'J  vniaclitt.  In  the  passive  Voice,  rrpii^,  imgulaTf'  fto."— jBw^tofu.n.lSl.  In  Stead  of  taacbing  sulBclVBQr, 
as  elementa  of  etymological  parring,  the  deflnitlone  which  belong  to  this  ezerclM,and  then  dlsmbalng  them  Kv 
tte  prindples  of  ajntaz,  Dr.  Bnllkius  encumbers  bin  method  of  syntaeiky  paralog  with  such  a  serfea  of  ety- 
tnologleal  quesllona  and  anawera  aa  cannot  but  make  it  one  the  sloweat,  longeai,  amd  most  tiiw^M  nw 
iDTented.  Detbinka  that  the  pnpU,  after  parsing  any  word  syntactkally,  "  lAoaM  6c  rr7*>ritrd  ro  rusigm* 
ftaion  fm  «t*/y  Miv  cei»laiii*<I  fn  ki*  Uatfmtnt !  "'—rrint  ji-t  of  E.  Grammar,  p  181.  And  tbe  taiMhar  k 
to  ask  aoastloBa  as  nniunnia  as  the  reasons :  Socb  ia  thepanibgof  a  text-book  whirh  has  been  pronowieat 
**  npenw  to  any  other,  Rv  tias  la  our  eommoit  tcboob       &  an^kU  gnounar  of  tbe  langnwe,  and 
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mm  of  the  neuter  geftdtr,  and  does  not  agree  in  gender  vith  its  antecedeDt  moA, 
whieb  u  masculine.  But  a  pronoun  should  a^ee  with  its  antecedent  in  gender* 
ke.  according  to  (he  fifth  rule  of  ajntu.  Whtc/t  should  therefore  be  loAo,  a 
leiatire  proooun,  agraebg  with  its  aotecedent  man  /  and  the  eenteoce  shouU 
ataad  thus :  '  The  man  is  prudent  w/io  speaks  little.'  " — Murrag's  Octavo  Gram. 
£,  p.  18 ;  Exercises,  12mo,  p.  xii.  Agdn  :  "  '  After  I  visited  Europe,  I  r»- 
tamed  to  America-'  This  sentence,"  sajs  Murray,  "  tf  not  correct ;  because  the 
verb  visited  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  and  yet  used  here  to  express  an  action,  not 
oily  past,  but  prior  to  the  time  referred  to  by  the  verb  returned,  to  vbicb  U  r^ 
ma.  By  the  thirteenth  role  of  syntax,  wlwn  verbs  are  used  that,  in  point  of 
tbw.  relate  to  each  other,  the  order  of  Ume  fihould  be  observed.  The  imperfect  tense 
iMtted  should  therefore  have  been  had  visited,  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  representing 
tbe  action  of  visiting,  not  only  as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  the  time  of  returning. 
The  lenience  corrected  would  stand  tJtvs.\  'After  lhad  visited  Europe,  I  returned 
to  America.' " —  Gr.  ii,  p.  19 ;  attd  Ex.  12mo,  p.  xii.  These  are  the  first  two  e»- 
tmples  of  Murray's  verbal  corrections,  and  the  only  ones  retained  by  Alger,  in  hia 
improved,  recopy-righted  edition  of  Murray's  Eiercises.  Yet,  in  each  of  them,  is 
tike  arguoientation  palpably  false  1  In  the  former,  ^ly,  tcA»(;A  should  be  u>Ao; 
Dot  not  because  irAtcA  is  **  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  "  but  because  the  application  criT 
tint  relative  to  persons,  is  now  nearly  obsolete*  Can  any  grammarian  foi^et  that. 
Id  speaking  of  brute  animals,  male  or  female,  we  commonly  use  which,  and  never 
«&o  f  But  if  which  must  needs  be  neuter,  the  world  is  wrong  in  this. — As  for 
die  ktter  example,  it  is  right  as  it  stands ;  and  the  oorrectioD  is,  in  some  sort, 
teitok^;iQal.  The  oonjonetive  adverb  after  makes  one  of  iha  actions  subsequent 
to  Uie  other,  and  gives  to  the  vititing  all  the  priority  that  is  signi&ed  by  tbe  plifr- 
perfect  tense.  "After  I  visited  Europe,"  is  equivalent  to  "  When  1  Mid  vititei 
Europe."   The  whole  argument  is  therefore  void.* 

33.  These  few  brief  illustrations,  out  of  thousands  that  might  be  adduced  is 
proof  of  the  finnhiness  of  the  common  manuals,  the  author  baa  reluctantly  intro- 
duced, to  show  that  even  iu  the  most  popular  books,  with  all  the  pretended  iuh 
proreaieots  of  revisers,  the  grammar  of  our  language  has  never  been  treated  vrith 
tlut  oare  and  ability  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
tbil  laen  unused  to  a  teacher's  duties,  can  be  qualified  to  compose  such  books  at 
will  most  focilitate  bis  labours.  Practice  is  a  oeiter  jnlot  than  theory.  And  while* 
ia  respect  to  grammar,  the  consciousness  of  fulure  is  constantly  inducing  changes 
friwi  one  system  to  an  other,  and  almost  daily  giving  birth  to  new  expedients  at 
mtfantly  to  end  in  the  sune  diaappointmont ;  perhaps  the  practical  instructions  of 
HI  axperienoed  teaoher,  long  and  assiduoiuly  devoted  to  toe  stndy,  may  ap[HW« 

*  Ikn  BMB  J  other  ertdoi.  bcridM  Unmf  4Dd  Alger,  wbo  Mem  not  to  hnt  obanred  tha  Import  of 
^rtai  htfmr  In  oonneiioii  with  ths  leoM.  Dr.  Bulllniu,  on  page  139thof  hli  Ehiglbb  Gratninar,  coplnil  Ih* 
nrap^cnmpl*  from  l^nLe,  wbo  took  Itftom  Mnrra;.  Even  Blchard  lUler,  kud  WlllUm  Harvey  WtU% 
pMnmlkLM  of  more  tbu)  onUnuj  uct,  bavo  been  obrloiuly  mitled  by  tbe  fatae  crittclHm  above  cited, 
*•  rf  Riley's  Ralet  of  Syntu,  with  Ita  tllnBtnttlon.  Blaod*  thns  :  "  In  iht  tut  of  the  diff-r-ni  fnur',  w« 
IMUnlariy  lAnrv  taiua  uoi  ittmt  whkb  clewly  «nd  proparly  eonTeys  the  mow  Ititeuded  ;  lba»,  in- 
M  n<rlDf,  'After  I  visiUii  Kurope,  1  returned  to  America;'  wa  Rboutd  Myi  'Arier  I  had  fi.\ilt4 
™mpe,  1  retamed  to  Amerlck.' "—  HtUy't  Oram,  p  90.  Upon  thb  ho  thouKbl  If  netilful  to  comment 
" :  "  ■  After  1  rutUif  Kurope,  I  T«tUrMd  to  Anxrica ; '  tkU  stMenct  u  ituorrect ;  wited  ought  to  be  ha4 
^•i.  bwaiue  (he  action  impiitd  by  the  'erb  vuiud  vai  cOHPLETin  Ar/ore  (he  other  p«st  artion  rffHitfrf."— 
I^tl  gne nearly  Ihesamettalngtla  ITrtl.i't  ScAtNtJ  Oraffimctr, ItJ  £iMiom, p.  16U«nd IGl;  but  h(c  taieredl- 
■■Mm  v1a«|y  alieted.  Since  "  uLtittd  aod  was  computed  "  are  of  the  lame  tenae,  the  ar^^funient  from  ths 
It  pnnx  any  thlnp,  pr0T«s  tfae  foraier  to  be  right,  and  the  proposed  change  neeJlesf,  or  pcrhapt 
**MllMa  MedkM.  "  I  vuiud  fiarope,  btfort  1  ritumrd  to  America,"  or  "  I  visUtd  Europe,  and  a/irimanlt 
^^"^  America,"  la  good  Engliiita,  and  not  to  be  tniproTed  by  any  change  of  tcnnc  ;  yet  hvrc  too  we  *M 
■JJWtKf  •*  tdu  rofnpUtfd  bffire the  fetam,  or  hadbeu  cokPLCTEna'  iMe  lime  tit  the  retuni.  I  (ay, 
"iIm  PiaperfiBCi  TioM  i»  Chat  which  expiMMB  what  had  taken  place  at  aome  paat  lime  memioned  :  as, ' | 
n  bin.  vkm  1  met  you.'  "  Murray  lays,*' The  Plupeife«mmae  rapnMnti  a  (ArM^  not  only  as  pa«l^ 
MtbDw  prior  to  Mme  otAirptniit  o/ tune  ipeeifled  in  the  MBtmoe:  aa,  \  Mad  JinitkrU  my  UAtir  br/ort  ttt 
"'I'"!."'  lliley  aayi,  The  Pau-Ptf/tct  esprewiea  an  acthin  orcTent  which  wa*po»i  h'Jori  w>me  nihrrpa^ 
*«>a*rrFnttiMnrtoBed  in  the  wotenoe,  and  to  u-Ai'rAlt  refers ;  an,  1  had  Jinishtdxay  le?>Mmi>  hr/im  bt>  came.*' 
*tttu«.W«UaappMrttoc«neiir,Ut  example  being  almllar.  Itwuni  tome,  ttat  t^eoe  lasMwotU'fli'ltion% 
■at  [hd,  rumple  too,  are  bad;  bccauw,  by  the  help  of  bt/ottat  aftrr,^  the  jmtt  b^or*  thr  jiui  "  ma^  ba 
«eulj  cspmaad  hr  the  immlt  pan  taOM :  aa, » I jf tuActf  nj  latter  h/Sr*  be  arriwl."—'*  I  finitheit  loj  hwoai 
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tfkemralTea  to  many,  as  seasonablj  mppljiog  the  aid  and  gaidanoe  vhich  Umj 
nquire. 

84.  From  the  dootrines  of  grammar,  novelty  is  rigidly  exdaded.  They  eoosist 
cf  details  to  which  taste  can  lend  no  charm,  and  geoiaa  no  embellihhment.  A 
writer  may  express  them  with  neatness  and  perspicuity — their  importance  akme 
ean  commend  them  to  notice.  Vet,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  stores  at 
literature,  the  grammarian  may  select  some  gems  of  thought,  which  will  fasten  oo 
^e  memory  a  worthy  sentiment,  or  relieve  the  dullness  of  minute  instruction. 
Boeh  examples  bare  been  taken  from  various  authors,  and  intercpersed  through 
tiie  following  pages.  The  moral  effect  of  early  less  ms  being  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance,  it  is  espeoially  inoumbent  on  all  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  confer 
tihe  benefits  of  intelleetaal  ealtore.  to  guard  against  the  admission  or  the  incules- 
tion  of  any  principle  which  may  have  an  improper  tenden^,  and  be  ultinmtelj 
prejudicial  to  those  whom  they  instruct.  In  preparing  this  treatise  for  pablicatioa, 
t^e  author  has  been  solicitous  to  avoid  every  thing  tliat  could  be  offensive  to  the 
most  delicate  and  scrupulous  reader;  and  of  the  several  thousands  of  quotatioDS 
introduced  for  the  illustration  or  application  of  the  principlos  of  the  scienc*?,  he 
trusts  that  the  greater  part  will  be  considered  valuable  on  account  of  the  sentj- 
nents  they  contain. 

85-  The  nature  of  the  subject  almost  entirely  precludes  invention.  The  autim 
has,  however,  aimed  at  that  kind  and  degree  of  originality  which  are  to  be  oom- 
nended  in  works  of  this  sort.  What  these  are,  according  to  his  view,  he  has 
nffiaently  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter.  And,  though  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  a  grammarian,  to  think  for  himself  and  write  in  a  style  of  his  own,  be 
trusts  it  will  be  evident  that  few  have  excelled  him  in  diligence  of  research, 
or  have  followed  more  implicitly  the  dictates  of  that  authority  which  gives  law  to 
language-  In  criticising  the  critics  and  grammatists  of  the  aehools,  he  has  taken 
them  upon  their  own  ground— eboiring  their  errors,  for  the  most  part,  in  contrast 
vith  the  common  principles  vhich  they  themselves  have  taught ;  and  has  hoped 
to  escape  censure,  in  nis  turn,  not  hy  sheltering  himself  under  the  name  o( 
a  popular  master,  but  by  a  diligence  vhich  should  ^secure  to  his  writings  at  least 
the  humble  merit  of  self-consistency.  His  progress  in  composing  this  work  has 
been  slow,  and  not  unattended  with  labour  and  difficulty.  Amidst  the  cootnirie- 
ties  of  opinion,  that  appear  in  the  various  treatises  already  before  the  public,  and 
the  perplexities  inseparable  from  so  complicated  a  subject,  he  has,  after  deliberate 
eoneideration,  adopted  thora  yievs  and  explanations  which  appeared  to  bini  the 
least  liable  to  objection,  and  the  most  compatible  with  his  ultimate  object— 4he 
production  of  a  vork  which  should  show,  both  exteouvcly  and  aeeorately,  what 
18,  and  what  is  not,  good  English. 

86.  The  great  art  of  meritorious  authorehip  lies  chiefly  in  the  condensation  of 
Brach  valuable  thought  into  few  words.  Although  the  author  has  here  allowed 
himself  ampler  room  than  before,  be  has  still  been  no  leas  carcfol  to  store  it  with 
such  information  as  he  trusted  would  prevent  the  ingenious  reader  fivm  wishing  its 
eompaas  less.  He  has  compressed  into  this  volume  the  most  es.>icnliul  parts  of  a 
mass  of  materiaU  in  comparison  with  which  the  book  is  still  cxoecdingly  small. 
The  effort  to  do  thin,  has  greatly  multiplied  bin  own  labour  and  long  delayed  the 
promised  publication  ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  object  has  been  reached,  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  student  must  have  been  saved.  Adequate  conipensatioo  for 
this  long  toil,  has  never  been  expected.  Whether  from  this  perfurmancc  any 
profit  shall  accrue  to  the  author  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  ;  be  lias 
neither  written  for  bread,  nor  on  the  credit  of  its  proceeds  built  canities  in  the  air. 
His  ambition  was,  to  make  an  acceptable  book,  by  which  the  higher  class  of  stu- 
dents might  be  thoroughly  instruoled,  and  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  critical  wouhl 
find  little  to  condemn. .  He  is  too  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  theme,  too  well 
swan  of  the  precarions  fortune  of  avthm,  to  indulge  in  any  ooafident  anticipa- 
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tidBs  of  extraordinary  sacoess :  jet  be  will  not  deny  tbat  bis  bopes  are  large, 
Wng  conscious  of  haviog  cfaerisbed  them  with  a  liberalilr  of  ieeling  which  cannot 
fesr  dinppointmeat.  In  this  temper  be  would  invite  the  reader  to  a  thorough 
peronl  of  these  pages. 

37.  A  grammar  should  speak  for  itself.  lo  a  work  of  this  nature,  every  word 
or  tittle  which  does  not  recommend  the  performance  to  the  understanding  and 
tisle  of  the  t^iUfnl,  is,  so  £ir  as  it  goes,  a  certificate  against  it.  Yet  if  some  small 
ffnn  shall  have  escaped  detection,  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  eon  pose  and  |nint,  with  perfect  accuracy,  a  work  of  this  size,  in  which  so  mam 
fode  things  should  be  obserred,  remembered,  and  made  exactly  to  correspond. 
Tboe  is  no  haman  vinlanee  which  ninltipUdty  may  not  Boraetimes  baffle,  and 
■inotnieM  sometimes  elude.  To  most  persons  grammar  seems  a  dry  and  difficult 
aoliject;  but  there  is  a  disposition  of  mind,  to  which  what  is  arduous,  is  for  that 
teiy  reason  alluring.  "Quo  difficilias,  hoc  prseclarius,"  says  Cicero;  "The 
oKi  difficult,  tbe  more  honourable."  The  merit  of  casting  np  a  high-way  in  a 
rugged  land,  is  proportionate  not  merely  to  the  utility  of  the  achievement,  but  to 
the  magoitode  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Tbe  difficulties  encountered  in 
boyhood  from  the  use  of  a  miKrable  epitome  and  tbe  deep  impression  of  a  few 
nortifying  blunders  made  in  public,  first  gave  the  author  a  fondness  for  grammar ; 
eimiinstanccs  having  ance  favoured  this  turn  of  his  genius,  he  has  voluntaiilj 
panned  the  stady,  with  an  assndni^  which  do  man  wiU  ever  imitate  for  tbe  sake 
of  pecuniary  recooipoiBB. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  GRAMMATICAL  DEFINITIONS. 


"rlwiHm  MttoB  BvnouB  turn  vMuabaiit,  xM  In  nlBl  motloiinmi  atqat  nOonltas:  qiA  di  mamk 
Jflfciiwn  rmm  pratefiut,  9t  hm  wd  oauk,  (h  qalboi  dfaoptetafr,  adlinwbau.'^OiGnoini  J«a- 


]■  "  The  first  and  highest  philosophy,"  says  Puflfendorf,  "  is  that  whiob  deliver! 
tbe  MMt  accurate  and  comprehenuve  definitioM  of  things."  Had  all  tbe 
*nten  on  English  grammar  been  adepts  in  this  philosophy,  there  would  have 
beca  nneh  less  oom]daint  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  study.  "  It 
i>  eM^r,"  aaya  Mnrray,  "  to  advance  pUuuble  objections  against  almost  evei^ 
■icfiniiioD,  rale,  and  arrangement  of  grammar." — Gram.  8to,  p.  59.  But,  if 
tbis  tnie.  as  rezards  his,  or  any  other  work,  the  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  is  far 
1m  iahnrat  in  tbe  nature  of  tbe  subjetA  than  many  have  supposed.*  Objection- 
»Mi  definitions  and  rales  are  but  evidences  of  the  ignorance  and  ineapadty  of  him 

'taMd  KMIian,  wlMw  fmnmw  (i  brieflj  dworibed  la  UwlUrd  elMvta>  of  tUi  talrvdaBUoB,  hoMlv 
IViavWaacarallhli  ^tlafiifrfnl  ftalte,  upnn  our  noUc  i«irit«i and  mn  mhmcItm,  Uuit  & 

Md  Iu*klr«  giamaMT  eumt  b*  a  good  «fic.  br«wiN  k  wOl  not  iweard  irith  (bat  iMnmltM  JtuaUa 
"kkk  b»  hlto«t^«n  nbdng  lufiwMtD  be!  Uow  dHlfMiUy  ba  hbonnd  to  pwftet  bb  work, and  vib 
•taMlhrmHhMwwvne]r,DMymsn*Md  fron  th*  MMng  dndaa :  •*  Ite  tmth )«,  ■Iter  all  wAU 
M  bii4nkc  to  rtrBdor  tbo  doflwiool and  mlaf  of  gramnar  compittbrorin  and  aeenrM*, tbgr  wiU  ttUI  ba 
"W.  wjwaeildnUr  csaaliwd  bf  nnt  Of  Ifantng  and  Miraca.mm  oriruaznptloiiabla.  'TluMau«p*iont 
^  •opT/rriKM*  an  Iba  una*oU«Ua  coniwaiicnFe  of  the  imper/eetim'  of  iHt  lamgtiage.  Imgoage  at  wall 
>nn  tfehK  «|M  a^'AMfRM  rnrmtftnt,  will  mafr  be  imprr/ttl.  OonfM|aanU;,a|.*r<botnManiofgiuinta^ 
^fMflca,  K-MtUitaf  Mt^tl-  A  pvrlbet  gnunmar  will  uMbc  prodnocd,  nnnl  nnw  pMmt  b^g  wrIlMll 
^  •  parfcr*  laagaaga ;  and  •  parfrei  laognaga  vlll  not  be  eonatmctMl,  ontll  lome  tHper-kttmait  agmey  !■ 
'^P%«d  In  te  pmloeiloB.  All  gramniailcal  prlnflpt»»  and  ajMaiu  wbleb  are  not  pt/tet  are  txrrptDm^ 
M> f  trlAasi^  Ommimm,  p.  01.  Tba  snplanalblafephkti^of  tbBPa«nnnTCiDarks,and  tbo  palUatloB 
VifcrtterhBninWttidlnOMad*BUofaiaborttwbteh«MinlBai>wM,««ybald^irta>^ 
^^)MpMst  of  tka  nadv. 
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«bo  fruaes  then).    And  if  the  amoe  of  graramftr  bta  beeo  so  tiDBkillfally  tnttiil  i 
that  almost  all  its  posittona  may  be  pUusibly  impogaed,  it  ia  time  for  aoan 
attempt  at  a  reformiUioa  of  tbe  code,    xbe  language  is  before  V8,  and  be  iriM 
kuows  most  about  it,  can  best  prescribe  the  rules  which  we  ought  to  obawve  ii 
tbe  use  of  it.    But  how  can  we  expect  lAildren  to  deduce  from  a  few  partionlan  ' 
ao  accurate  notion  of  general  priooiples  and  their  excepiioas,  where  leannd  docton  i 
have  80  ofleD  faltered  Y    Let  the  abettors  of  grammatical  "  induction  "  answer. 

2.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  a  light  matter  to  prescribe  with  certainty  tbe  (Hioa-  : 
pies  of  grammar.    Fur,  what  is  requisite  to  the  performance  ?    To  know  certatDly, 
in  the  Rrst  place,  what  is  the  best  usage.    Nor  is  this  all.    Sense  and  memory 
must  l>e  keen,  and  tempered  to  retain  their  edge  and  bold,  in  spite  of  any  dU&ool-  : 
Ues  which  the  subject  may  present.    To  understand  things  exactly  as  they  are ;  to 
discern  the  differences  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and  the  resemblanees  1^ 
which  they  ought  to  be  classified  ;  to  know,  through  the  proper  evidences  of  trudi, 
that  our  idean,  or  conceptions,  are  rightly  conformable  to  the  nature,  propertiM) 
and  relations,  of  the  objects  of  which  we  think  ;  to  see  bow  that  which  ia  mhd^  . 
may  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  that  which  is  umple  may  enter  ibH  < 
oombinatioD ;  to  observe  how  that  wfawh  is  consequent  may  be  traced  to  its  causB, 
and  that  which  ia  regular  be  tau^t  by  rule ;  to  learn  from  tbe  custom  of  speech 
tbe  pioper  connexion  between  words  and  ideas,  so  as  to  give  to  tbe  fbrmer  i  jut 
applicutiuu,  to  the  latter  an  adequate  expression,  and  to  things  a  just  description; 
to  have  that  penetration  which  discerns  what  terms,  ideas,  or  things,  are  defioible, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  taught,  and  what  most  be  left  to  tbe  teachiDgof 
nature :  these  are  the  essential  qualifications  for  him  who  would  form  good 
definitions;  these  are  the  elements  of  that  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  (tf 
thought,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  which  are  characteristic  of  "the 
firat  and  highest  philosophy."  ' 

'3.  Again,  with  reference  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  mind,  I  would  add:  IjD 
observe  accurately  the  appearances  of  things,  and  tbe  significations  of  words ;  to 
learn  first  principles  first,  and  proceed  onward  in  such  a  manner  that  every  new 
truth  may  help  to  enlighten  and  ^rengthen  the  understanding ;  and  thus  to 
comprehend  gradually,  according  to  our  capacity,  whatsoever  may  be  brongfat 
within  the  soupe  of  human  intellect : — to  do  these  thmgs,  I  say,  is.  to  ascend  b; 
sure  steps,  so  »r  ss  we  may.  from  the  rimplest  elements  of  stnenee— which,  in  bet.  , 
are  our  own,  original,  undefinable  notices  of  things — towards  tbe  very  fopmo^ 
height  of  huinan  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  ancient  saying,  that  truth  lies  bid, 
or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  must  not  be  taken  without  qualification ;  for  "  the  fii4 
and  highest  philosophy  "  has  many  principles  which  even  a  child  may  understani 
These  Hoveral  suggestions,  the  first  of  which  the  Baron  de  Puffendorf  thought  not 
unworthy  to  introduce  his  great  work  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  the 
reader.  If  he  please,  may  bear  in  mind,  as  be  peruses  tbe  following  digest  of  tbe 
laws  and  usages  of  speech. 

4.  "  Definitions,  says  Duncan,  in  his  Elements  of  Lo^c,  "are  intended  to 
make  known  tbe  meaning  of  words  standing  for  complex  idea*  ;*  and  were  we 
always  careful  to  form  those  ideas  exactly  in  our  minds,  and  copy  our  definilioiiB 
ftom  that  appearance,  much  of  tbe  confusion  and  obscurity  complained  of  io 
languages  might  be  prevented." — P.  70.  Again  be  says :  "  Tbe  writings  of  the 
mathematicians  are  a  clear  proof,  how  much  tbe  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
depends  upon  a  right  use  of  definitions." — P.  72.  Mathematical  science  h>> 
been  supposed  to  m,  in  its  own  nature,  that  whicb  is  best  calculated  to  develop 

ThB  pbritM  rompUx  idrat,  or  cottlpmimd  idtat,  hM  bean  nwd  Ibr  tlw  nottmu  which  we  of  tiling) 
«>a!.|«tJnK  of  JiHewjiili  part*,  or  tutiuK  »»rio«i«  properties,  so  as  to  embrKO  Bonio  w>rt  of  plurality  : 
Ideu  uf  lUl  boilitf  kuil  cUuars  of  things  iuo  sslj  vo  be  rampl*)x  or  rnin|>ouiid.  Simpi-  idras  arc  tbrm  la  whi* 
the  miod  ilUcoT«nj  no  p«j«  or  plu»lit>  ;  mich  are  thr  ideas  of  kml,  col't,  blurnn*.  rnlniM,  pkamre, 
vvlitim,  &c.  But  Mine  wrltero  hKv«  oontended,  iltat  the  composition  of  id'os  in  a  Acdoi. ;  and  that  all  tM 
complexly,  la  any  cm,  raoriaia  only  Id  the  um  ot  a  gattnl  fm  in  Uea  of  mauf  partloutai  onw.  ww*  ■ 
oa  one  me  ot  thb  MMi,  Honw  Tocte,  on  ttw  other. 
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ai  rtroDgtben  the  reasoning  faeultr  ;  but,  as  speech  is  emphatically  the  discowM 
9f  reatOR.  I  am  persuaded,  that  had  the  grammarians  been  e<]ually  olcar  and 
logical  in  their  instructions,  their  science  would  never  have  been  accounted  inferior 
a  ilw  respect.  Orammar  is  perhaps  tbe  most  comprehensive  of  all  titudiei* ;  but  , 
ilisdi^j  owing  to  the  unakillfulness  of  instructors,  and  to  tbe  erroiij  and  defects 
tt  tlu  ij^tems  in  use,  that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  dry  and  difiieult. 

5.  "¥ooT  Scaliger  (who  well  knew  what  a  definition  should  be)  fntm  M»  own 
Mhieboly  experience  exclaimed — 'Nihil  infelictus  grammatico  Oejimiore!* 
Nodi^  is  more  onhappythan  tbe  grammatical  definer." — Tookt's  JMrertion$, 
i,  f.  2h.  Not  do  our  later  teachers  appear  to  have  been  more  fortum  te  in  this 
mtkt.  A  majority  of  all  the  definitions  and  rules  contained  in  tbe  great  multitude 
«f  Ck^i«h  grammars  which  I  hare  examined,  are,  in  some  re^ipect  or  other,  crro- 
mm.  Tbe  nature  of  their  multitudinous  faults,  I  must  in  general  letive  to  the 
tlinnnDent  of  the  reader,  except  the  passages  be  such  as  may  be  suitably  selected 
fereumples  of  false  syntax.  Enough,  however,  will  be  exhibited,  in  the  course 
d  volume,  to  make  the  foregoing  allegation  credible  ;  and  of  the  rrat  a  more 
■ante  judgement  may  perhaps  be  formed,  when  they  shall  have  l>een  compared 
witli  wlat  this  work  will  present  as  suhBtitutes.  The  importance  of  giving  correct 
^nitioDfi  to  philological  terms,  and  of  stating  with  perfect  accuracy  whattntever 
iito  b«  learned  as  doctrine,  baa  never  been  duly  appreciated.  The  grand  source 
^  tbe  disheartening  diffienltiee  encountered  by  boys  in  the  study  of  grammar, 
lie*  IB  their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  words.  This  cause  of  emlarrusfnicnt  is 
Kit  t»  be  shunned  and  left  untouched but,  as  far  as  possible,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
■ond.  In  teaching  grammar,  or  indeed  any  other  science,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
ve  of  many  terms  to  which  young  learners  may  have  attaehed  no  ideas.  Being 
BBleiDdined  or  accustomed  to  reflection,  they  often  bear,  read,  or  even  rehearse  from 
Many,  tbe  plainest  language  thatcan  be  uttered,  andyethtiveno  very  distinct  ap- 
FnbeaaiiMi  of  what  it  means.  What  marvel  then,  that  in  a  study  abounding  with 
ttms  taken  in  a  peculiar  or  technical  sense,  many  of  which,  in  tbe  common  manuals, 
Beeitber  left  undefined,  or  are  explained  but  loosely  or  erroneously,  they  should 
sfUa  be  greatly  puzzled,  and  sometimes  totally  discouraged  ? 

6.  Simple  ideas  are  derived,  not  from  teaching,  but  from  sensation  or  con- 
noooees;  but  complex  ideas,  or  the  notions  which  we  have  of  such  things  shcod- 
■tof  various  parts,  or  such  as  stand  in  any  known  relations,  are  definable.  A 
fsm  can  have  no  better  definition  of  heat,  or  of  motion,  than  what  he  will  natO' 
nl^  get  by  moving  towards  a  ^re.  Not  so  of  our  complex  or  general  ideas, 
*wi  constitute  science.  The  propar  objects  of  scientific  instruction  consist  in 
Ane  genuine  perceptions  of  pnre  mind,  which  form  the  true  meaning  of  generic 
■MB,  or  common  nouns ;  and  he  who  is  properly  qualified  to  teach,  can  for  the 
■M  part  leadity  teU  what  should  be  understood  liy  such  words.  But  are  not 
■uy  teachers  too  careless  here?   For  instance:  a  boy  commencing  the  process 

tdralation,  is  first  told,  that,  **  Arithmetie  is  tbe  art  of  computing  by  numbers,'* 
stitii  sentence  be  partly  understands  ;  but  should  he  ask  his  teacher,  "  What  is 
>  mmier,  in  arithmetic t"  what  answer  will  he  get?  Were  Goold  Brown  so 
■M,  he  would  simply.say,  "  A  number,  in  arithmetic,  it  an  expression  that  teU$ 
W  atony ; "  for  every  expression  that  tells  how  many,  is  a  number  in  arithmetic, 
■sdaothiog  else  is.  But  as  no  such  definition  is  contained  in  the  books*  there 
*ttea  chances  to  one,  that,  simple  as  the  matter  is,  tbe  readie«<t  nia»ter  you  »ball 
Tilt  give  an  erroneous  answer.  Suppose  tbe  teacher  sheold  say.  "  That  is  a 
?*8tion  which  I  have  not  thought  of;  turn  to  your  dictionary."    The  boy  reads 

*Hlvi4th  kppMT*  to  hBT*  bad  ■  troe  iVmi  of  tbe  thing,  bat  be  dots  not  npretw  ft  u  adcfltjltlon:  "  Q.  I> 
*rrtl  w ant, a Kii»b«r  T  A.  J«tInUUaniuiib«r,  hraiUM it  ma,y pi opetlyaiuwn  the  question  how  mamy.'"— 
™^iiifi/-i  4a,ttant,  p.  2.  A  ■limber  in  arltbnieric,  and  a  number  in  tcrammar,  are  tntall)  dinermil 
**ak  Hw  ftiml  auaber,  m  mm  or  korui,  doee  not  tell  how  many ;  nor  dots  Che  word  tingulai  tnean 
» tktrattiorof  aftraotsnuunMrfayiitdoa*.  TbepterofnimbcrlsMirnuniber.butlttii  not lA« *ifuiH 
'fvj'  1b«  PtodmUn*  BjftUm  ^  CaaebM  tbiu :  "  IVtut  doM  lha  void  tingvbtr  mtu  T  U  »tMU  om.''— 
Jfcw  GmH.  p.  7. 
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from  Dr.  Webfltor :  "  Ndhbie — tbe  dedgnatioa  of  a  anit  id  referenoe  to  Otber  units, 
or  in  reckoniDg.  ooudUdc,  enumentiog." — "  Yes,"  rapties  the  muter,  **  that  is 
it ;  Dr.  Webster  is  unrivuled  in  nving  deBnitions.'*  Nov,  has  the  boy  been  in> 
structed,  or  only  inmled?  Can  be  conoeive  how  the  number ^ve  can  lie  a  vnitf 
or  bow  the  wora^re,  the  figure  5,  or  the  numeral  letter  V,  is  *'  the  designation  <^ 
a  unit  f"  "He  Iidows  that  each  of  these  is  a  number,  and  that  the  oral  mono^l- 
labie  Jive  is  the  same  number,  in  an  other  form  ;  but  ts  still  as  much  at  a  loss  for 
a  proper  answer  to  his  quesUoo,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  either  schoolmaster  oc 
diotioDarj.    So  is  it  with  a  vast  number  of  the  simplest  things  in  grammar. 

7.  Since  what  we  denominate  scientific  terms,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  such  as  stsnd 
for  ideas  simple  and  undefinable  ;  and  sinoe  many  of  those  which  represent  general 
ideas,  or  classes  of  objects,  may  be  made  to  stand  for  more  or  fewer  things,  accord- 
ing  to  the  author's  notion  of  olasHfication ;  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  only 
piooesB  by  wbioh  instruction  can  eflRictually  reach  the  understanding  of  the  pa[m 
and  remove  the  difficulties  spoken  of,  is  that  of  delivering  accurate  definitions. 
These  are  reqiunte  for  the  information  and  direction  of  die  learner ;  and  these 
must  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  bis  mind,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
know  exactly  how  mucn  and  what  he  is  to  understand  by  our  wrads.  The  power 
which  we  possess,  of  making  known  all  our  complex  or  general  ideas  of  things  by 
means  of  definitions,  is  a  Acuity  wisely  contrived  in  the  nature  of  language,  m 
the  increase  and  spread  of  science  ;  and,  in  the  bands  of  the  skillful,  it  is  of  vast 
avail  to  these  ends.  It  is  "  the  firstand  highest  philosophy,"  instructing  mankind, 
to  think  clearly  and  speak  accurately  ;  as  well  as  to  know  definitely,  in  the  uoity 
and  permanence  of  a  general  nature,  those  things  which  never  could  be  known  cf 
spoken  of  as  the  individuals  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  multitude. 

8.  And,  without  contradiction,  the  shortest  and  most  successful  way  of  teaching 
the  young  mind  to  distinguish  things  according  to  their  proper  diSerenoca,  and  tt» 
name  or  describe  them  aright,  is,  to  tell  in  direct  terms  what  they  severally  are. 
Cicero  intimates  that  all  instruction  appealing  to  reason  ought  to  proceed  in  this 
manner:  "  Omnia  enim  quse  k  ratione  suscimtur  de  re  aliqua  institutio,  debet  k 
dafimtione  proficisci,  ut  iotelligatur  quid  sit  id,  do  quo  disputctur. — Off.  Lib.  i,  p. 
4.  Literally  thus  :  "  For  all  instmetion  which  from  reason  is  undertaken  c(w- 
oeming  any  thing,  ought  to  prooeed  from  a  de/Sn»fton,  that  it  may  be  underslood 
what  the  thing  is,  about  which  the  speaker  is  arming."  Little  advantage,  how> 
ever,  will  be  derived  from  any  definition,  which  is  not,  as  QuintiHan  would  have  it, 
"  Lucida  et  succincta  rei  descriptio" — a  clear  and  brief  description  of  the  thing. 

9.  Let  it  here  be  observed  that  scientific  definitions  are  of  things,  and  not 
merely  of  wordg ;  or  if  equally  of  words  and  things,  they  are  rather  of  nouns  than 
of  tho  other  parts  of  speech.  For  a  definition,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
eon^ts  not  in  a  mere  change  or  explanation  of  the  verbal  sign,  but  in  a  direct  and 
true  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  such  or  such  a  thing'?  In  respect  to  its 
extent,  it  must  with  equal  exactness  include  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
name,  and  exclude  every  thing  which  does  not  come  under  the  name  :  then  will  it 
perfectly  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  To  furnish  such  definitiongi 
(as  I  have  before  suggrated.)  is  woik  for  those  who  are  capable  of  great  accuracy 
both  of  thought  and  expresrion.  Those  who  would  qualify  themselves  for  teaching 
■oy  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  should  make  it  their  first  concern  to  acquire 
elw  and  accurate  ideas  of  all  thugs  Uiat  ought  to  be  embraced  in  their  instructions. 
These  ideas  are  to  be  gsined.  either  by  oonteroplation  npon  the  things  themselves 
as  they  are  presented  nstunlly,  or  by  the  study  of  those  books  in  which  they  are 
rationally  and  clearly  explained.  Nor  will  such  study  ever  be  irksome  to  him 
whose  generous  desire  after  knowledge,  is  thus  deservedly  gratified. 

10.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that  although  scientific  definitions  are  said  to  be 
of  thingi,  they  are  not  copied  immediately  from  tho  real  essence  of  the  things,  but 
are  formed  from  the  omceptions  of  tho  author's  mind  oonceraing  that  esaeDce. 
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flnoe,  as  Daocan  jasdr  remarks,  "A  mistaken  idea  never  fails  to  ooeaaion  a 
naUke  also  in  the  deGnilioa."  Heaoe,  too,  the  common  distinctinn  of  the 
lo^ns,  between  definitions  of  the  name  and  definitions  of  the  thing,  seems  to 
kn  little  or  no  foandation.  The  former  term  the;  a|i|>Ued  to  thoye  definitioni 
vbich  describe  the  objects  of  pnre  intellection,  such  as  tnangles,  and  other  geome^ 
rical  figures ;  the  latter,  to  those  which  define  objects  actually  existing  in  external 
utnre-  The  matberoatieal  definitions,  so  noted  for  their  certainty  and  comnlelenesi, 
hn  been  supposed  to  baTO  some  peculiar  preeminence,  as  belonging  to  the  former 
dm  Bat,  m  fact  the  idea  of  a  triangle  exists  as  substanUvely  in  the  mind,  at 
thit  of  a  tree,  if  not  indeed  more  so ;  and  if  I  define  these  two  objects,  mj 
jeseription  will,  in  eidier  case,  be  equally  a  definition  both  of  the  name  and  of  tM 
tbing  •  but  in  oetther,  is  it  copied  from  any  thing  else  than  that  notion  which  I 
IttTo  conceived,  of  the  common  properties  of  all  triangles  or  of  all  trees. 

11.  InfiDitivea,  and  some  other  terms  not  called  nouns,  may  be  taken  abstractly 
cr  substantively,  so  as  to  admit  of  what  may  be  considered  a  regular  definition ; 
tbin  the  question,  "  What  is  it  to  rea(£?"  is  nearly  the  same  as,  "What  is  readingf* 
"What  is  it  to  be  wise  f"  islitUe  difierent  from,  "  What  is  toudom?"  and  a  true 
answer  might  be,  in  either  case,  a  true  definition.  Nor  are  those  mere  translaUont 
or  esptaoations  of  words,  with  whioh  our  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  abound,  to 
be  dbpenaed  with  in  teaching  :  they  prepare  the  student  to  read  various  autbon 
nth  bcility,  and  famish  him  with  a  oetter  choice  of  terms,  when  he  attempts  to 
mite.  And  in  making  such  choice,  let  him  remember,  that  as  afl^tation  of  hard 
words  makes  compoation  ridiculons,  so  the  afiectation  of  eeuif  and  common  oam 
Ukj  make  it  anmanly.  But  not  to  digress.  With  lespect  to  grammar,  we  moil 
mnetimea  content  ourselves  with  such  explications  of  its  enstomary  terms,  m 
MDOot  claim  to  be  perfect  definitions ;  for  the  most  eomown  and  fiimiliar  things  are 
not  tlways  those  wiiich  it  is  the  most  easy  to  define.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was 
ttked,  "  What  is  poetry  f"  he  replied,  "  Why,  sir,  it  is  easier  to  toll  what  it  is 
not.  We  all  knOw  what  light  is :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ieUwhtU  it  is." — BotwdVt 
Life  of  Johnson^  Vol.  lii,  p.  402.  This  was  thought  by  the  biographer  to  have 
bwn  well  and  ingeniously  said. 

12.  But  whenever  we  encounter  difficulties  of  tfab  sort,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  seek  for  their  cause.  If  we  find  it,  the  understanding  is  no  longer  puzzled. 
Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  his  biographer,  to  show,  by  this  ready  answer,  the  acuteness 
of  his  wit  and  discernment  But  did  not  the  wit  consist  in  adroitly  cxcuung 
Innnelf,  by  an  illusory  compartsoD  ?  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  thing* 
which  be  oMnpareB?  Of  t»e  difficulty  of  defining  poeb^f,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Mning  K^,  the  reasons  are  as  different  as  are  the  two  things  themselves,  poettf 
ied  Sgkt.  Tbe  former  is  something  so  various  and  complex  that  it  is  hard  to 
&iiiigtii^  its  essence  from  its  accidents ;  the  tatter  presents  an  idea  so  perfectly 
■nple  and  unique  that  all  men  conceive  of  it  exactly  in  the  same  way,  while  none 
era  wherein  it  ossentially  consists.  Bat  is  it  tme,  that,  "  We  all  know 
*to  light  ist'*  Is  it  not  rather  true,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but 
*W  it  is  jnst  as  easy  to  tell  as  to  think  ?  We  know  it  is  that  refiezible  medium 
which  enables  us  to  see ;  and  this  is  definition  enough  for  all  but  the  natively 
hliad,  to  whom  no  definition  perhaps  can  ever  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  ita 
«e  in  respect  to  sight. 

13.  is  a  person  cannot  tell  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  oommonly  eonudered  to  be  ■ 
&iriaferenee,  that  he  does  not  know.  Will  sot  grammarian  say,  "I  know  well 
DoagfawlMt  thing  is,  but  I  cannot  toll?  Vet,  taken  upon  this  commoa 
pnaciple,  the  anthors  of  our  English  grammars,  (]£  in  framing  their  definitions 
tbej  ht¥e  not  been  grossly  wanting  to  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  art.) 
■ttj  be  charged,  I  think,  with  great  ignorance,  or  great  indistinctness  of  apprehen- 
■on;  ind  that,  too,  in  relatkm  to  many  things  among  the  very  simplest  elements 
of  their  aoenoe.    For  example :  la  it  not  a  disgrace  to  a  man  of  letters,  to  be 
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vnable  to  tell  accarately  what  a  letter  is?  Tet  to  ssj,  mtb  Tjoirtb,  Mamy, 
Churchill,  and  a  handred  others  of  inferior  name,  that,  "A  letter  is  the  JtrU 
principle  or  lecut  part  of  a  word,"  is  to  utter  what  is  neither  good  English  nor 
Irae  doctrine.  Toe  two  artiolea  a  and  the  are  here  inoonsiatent  with  eaeb  otii«r. 
*'A  letter  "is  one  letter,  any  letter;  but  "the  ^st  principle  of  a  word"  is, 
■nrely,  not  one  or  any  principle  taken  indefinitdy.  Equivocal  as  the  phrase  is,  it 
■nst  mean  either  some  partteular  principle,  or  some  particular  Jir$t  principle,  of 
*  word  ;  and,  taken  either  way,  the  assertion  is  fiilse.  For  it  is  manifestt  thtit  tn 
no  seiw  can  we  affirm  of  etwh  of  the  letters  of  a  word,  that  it  is  "the  fint 
principle  **  of  that  word.    Take,  for  inatance,  the  word  man.    Is  m  the  ftrsfe 

Sinoiple  of  this  word  T  Ton  may  answer,  **  Yes ;  for  it  is  the  first  letter  "  Is  a 
e  first  principle  t  *'No;  it  is  the  $ectmd."  But  n  too  is  a  letter;  and  is  n 
the  first  principle  ?  "  No ;  it  is  the  last !  *'  This  grammatical  error  might  bav« 
been  avoided  by  saying,  "Letters  are  the  first  principles,  or  least  parts,  of  worda." 
But  still  the  definition  would  not  be  true,  nor  would  it  answer  the  question,  What 
is  a  letter?  The  true  answer  to  which  is:  "A  letter  is  an  alphabetic  character, 
which  commonly  represents  some  elementary  sound  of  human  articulation,  or 
^ech." 

14.  This  true  definition  sufficiently  diatinguisheB  letters  from  the  marks  used  in 
punctuation,  because  the  latter  are  not  alphabetic,  and  tbey  represent  Mlence, 
rather  than  sound ;  and  also  from  the  Arabic  figures  used  fat  numbers,  because 
these  are  no  part  of  any  alphabet,  and  they  represent  certain  entire  words,  none 
of  which  consists  only  of  one  letter,  or  of  a  single  element  <rf  articulation.  The 
flame  may  be  said  of  all  the  characters  u^ed  for  abbrSTiation ;  as,  &  for  tmd,  % 
for  dollars,  or  the  marks  peculiar  to  mathematicians,  to  astronomers,  to  druggistf:, 
None  of  these  are  alphabetio,  and  they  represent  significant  words,  and  not  single 
elementaiy  sounds :  it  would  be  great  dullness,  to  assume  that  a  word  and  an 
elementary  souDd  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  the  reader  will  observe  that 
&\s  definition  embraces  no  idea  contained  in  the  fiiulty  one  to  which  I  am  objecting ; 
neither  indeed  could  it,  without  a  blunder.  So  wide  from  the  mark  is  that  notion 
of  a  letter,  which  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Lowth  and  his  copyists  has  made  a  hun> 
dred  fold  more  common  than  any  other  !•  According  to  an  other  erroneous  defi- 
nition given  by  these  same  gentlemen,  "Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by 
eommon  consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas  " — Murrcafs  Gram.  p.  22 ;  Kirkham's, 
20  ;  IngersoWs,  7  ;  Acer's,  12  ;  RusseWs.  7  ;  Merchant's,  9 ;  Fish's,  11 ;  Gree%- 
hafs,  '20  ;  and  many  others.  See  Lowth's  Gram.  p.  6  ;  from  which  almost  all 
nathors  have  taken  the  notion,  that  words  consist  of  "  sounds  "  only.  But  lettersare 
■o  principles  or  parts  of  sounds  at  ail ;  unless  you  will  either  have  virible  marks 
to  -be  sounds,  or  the  ^;n  to  be  a  principle  or  part  of  the  thing  signified.  Nor  are 
Ibey  always  principles  or  parts  of  words  :  we  sometimes  write  what  is  not  o  word; 
m  when,  by  letters,  we' denote  pronunciation  alone,  or  imitate  brute  voices, 
words  were  formed  of  articulate  sounds  only,  tbey  could  not  exist  in  books,  or  be 
in  any  wise  known  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  two  primary  definitions,  then, 
are  both  false  ;  and,  token  together,  they  involve  the  absurdity  of  dividing  things 
acknowledged  to  be  indivisible.  In  utterance,  we  cannot  divide  coosonantM  from 
Aeir  vowels;  on  paper,  we  can.  Hence  letters  are  the  least  parts  of  written  Ian* 
guage  only  ;  but  the  least  parts  of  spoken  words  are  syllabfss,  and  not  letteis. 
livery  definition  of  a  consonant  implies  this. 

15.  They  wbo  cannot  define  a  letter  or  a  word,  may  be  expected  to  err  in  ex- 
^ning  ouer  grammatical  terms.   In  my  opinion,  nothing  u  well  vrittra,  Uiak 

*  It  b  mij  aatonldtlDg  that  bo  gnmt »  nujotltj  of  onr  grmmnuriuu  ooold  lufra  b*«n  m  MlndlT  kWmL  m 
tteT  harn  been.  In  tbl«  mattor ;  and  the  mora  m>.  becaoM  k  Tf  ry  good  deflnlUoD  of  a  Letter  n»  both  pubUsM 
■Bd  TOpublliih«d,  aboat  the  time  at  whtoh  Lowth'a  flr«t  appeBred ;  vta.,  "  What  Ii  a  letter  ?  A  Letter  b  th> 
Hgn,  Hark,  or  Cnanuier  oT  a  simple  or  uneompnnndsd  floand.  Are  Lsttar*  Soonda*  No.  I^ttrn  art  pair 
the  Btgiuor  SjmboliorSoaDdSiDOt  tbeSouDda  themralTM."— n*  BrititkOrammar.p.  8.  8«e  the«ery  mm 
MrdiMUHMoowtpvo' AekOMM^j  d^niM^" k wetfc wUeli ml pnUWwd      wnljai  170. 
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Ota  posably  be  mlsandentood ;  snd  if  anj  definition  1)e  likely  to  mggetl  a  wrong 
iin,  this  alone  \b  oioagh  to  eondemn  it :  nor  does  it  justify  the  phraseology,  to 
i^.  tfait  a  more  reasonable  constmction  can  be  put  upon  it.  By  Murray  and 
otbera,  the  young  learner  in  told,  that,  "A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can 
be  perfectly  uttered  by  it$el/; "  as  if  a  vowel  Were  nothing  but  a  sound,  and  that 
a  8wt  of  echo,  which  can  utter  itself;  and  next,  that,  "A  contonant  is  an  ariicu- 
Itie  tmtnd,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  help  of  a  vowel."  Now, 
by  tbeir  own  showing,  every  letter  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant ;  hence,  accord- 
ing to  these  definitions,  all  the  letters  are  articulate  sounds.  And,  if  so,  what  is 
a  "  silent  letter  ?  "  It  a  ^  silent  arttciilate  sowtd  f  Again:  ask  a  boy ,"  What 
ii  a  triphthonfff*'  'He  answers  in  the  words  of  Murray,  Weld,  Pond,  Smith, 
Adams.  Kirkham,  Merchant,  IngersoU,  Bacon,  Alger,  and  others :  "  A  triphthong 
ii  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pronounced  in  like  mmmer:  as  emt  in  beau,  tew  ia 
view."  He  accurately  cites  an  entire  paragraph  from  his  grammar,  but  does  he 
vsll  ooDoeive  bow  the  three  vowels  in  beau  or  view  are  "  pronounced  in  like  man- 
ner  t  "  A^m :  "A  tyUaUe  is  a  tound,  either  simple  or  compounded,  pronounced 
«  single  tmpalaeof  tbevfnee." — Mmray's  Gram.  8vo,  p.  22.  This  deftniiioil 
resolves  syllables  into  sounds ;  whereas  their  tme  elements  are  letters.  It  also  mis- 
laltes  the  participle  compounded  tot  the  adjective  compound;  whereas  the  latter 
only  is  the  true  reverse  of  simple.  A  compound  sound  is  a  sound  composed  of 
others  which  may  be  separated  ;  a  sound  compounded  is  properly  that  which  is 
nmde  an  ingredient  with  others,  but  which  may  itself  be  siraple. 

16.  It  is  observable,  that  in  their  attempts  to  explain  these  prime  elements  of 
cramniar,  Murray,  and  many  others  who  have  copied  bim,  overlook  all  written 
mgaage ;  vrhereas  their  very  science  itself  took  its  origin,  name,  and  nature, 
from  the  invention  of  writing ;  and  has  consequently  no  bearing  upon  any  dialect 
wbiefa  has  not  been  written.  Their  definitions  absurdly  resolve  letters,  vowels, 
eonsonants.  eyllables,  and  words,  all  into  sounds ;  as  if  none  of  these  thin^  had 
any  esirtence  on  paper,  or  any  significance  to  those  who  read  in  silence.  Hence, 
tbeir  exptanations  of  all  these  elements,  as  well  as  of  many  other  things  equally 
easential  to  the  study,  are  palpably  erroneous.  I  attribute  this  to  the  oarelesmesfl 
witfa  which  men  have  eompUea  or  made  up  books  of  grammar ;  and  that  careless- 
Ae90  to  those  various  eirenmstanees,  already  deseribed,  which  have  left  diligence  ia 
a  grammarian  no  hope  of  praise  or  reward.  Without  alluding  here  to  my  own 
bookn,  no  one  being  obliged  to  accuse  himself,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any 
school  grammar  that  is  much  less  objectionable  in  this  respect,  than  Murray's ;  ana 
yet  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  nine  tenths  of  all  the  definitions  in  Murray's  system 
we  not  foalty.  '*  It  was  this  sort  of  deflnitinns,  which  made  ScoHffer^j,  *  Nihit 
iltfeiiciua  dejinitore  grammatieo.'  "  See  JolmsoiCt  Gram.  Com.  p.  851 ;  also 
paragraph  bth  above. 

17-  Nor  can  this  objection  be  neutralixed  by  saying,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opio- 
ion — •  mere  prejodioe  originating  in  rivalry.    For,  though  we  have  ample  choice 
of  tmns,  ana  may  frequently  ustgn  to  particular  words  a  meaning  and  an  explana* 
tioD  wbieh  are  in  some  degree  arb^rary  ;  yet  whenever  we  attempt  to  define  things 
vnder  Uie  name  whieh  custom  has  positively  fixed  upon  them,  we  are  no  loneer  1^ 
to  arbitrary  explieations ;  but  are  ixrand  to  think  and  to  say  that  only  whieb  shall 
eooneend  itself  to  t^  understanding  of  others,  sa  being  altogether  true  to  natore. 
When  a  word  b  well  nnderstood  to  denote  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects, 
the  definition  of  it  ought  to  be  in  strict  conformity  to  what  is  knowii  of  the  real 
being  snd  properties  of  the  thing  or  things  contemplated.    A  definition  of  this 
kaid  is  a  proposition  susceptible  of  proof  and  illustration ;  and  therefore  whatsch 
ever  h  erroneously  assumed  to  he  the  proper  meaning  dt  such  a  term,  may  be 
rioted.    !Bnt  those  persons  who  take  every  thing  upon  trast,  and  ohooee  both  to 
leim  and  to  teaoli  mechanically,  often  become  so  slavishly  habituated  to  the  pecur 
jj^nseoiogy  of  Aeir  tezt-booka,  that,  be  the  sbsordity  of  ■  pazlionlar  expret* 
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rion  what  it  xaaj,  they  osq  Dwther  cUaoover  nor  saspcot  anj  iDaconracy'iQ  it.  It  is 
alao  very  natural  even  for  miads  more  independent  and  acate,  to  regard  vtth  some 
reverence  whatsoever  was  gravel;  impressed  upon  them  in  childhood.  Hence  the 
necessity  that  all  school-books  should  proceed  from  skillful  hands.  Instruetiim 
^ould  tell  things  as  they  are,  and  never  falter  through  negligence. 

18.  I  have  admitted  that  definitions  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  n  general 
knowledge  of  the  import  of  language  may  be  acquired ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
means  by  which  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  may  be  aided.  To  exhibit  or 
point  out  things  and  tell  their  namos,  constitutes  a  large  part  of  that  instmetion  by 
which  tfao  meaning  of  words  ia  conveyed  to  the  young  mind  ;  and,  in  inany  oases, 
s  mere  change  or  appodUonof  terma  may  suffitueotly  explain  oar  ides.  Butwhea 
ve  would  guard  against  the  pcueilHlity  of  misappreboiaon,  and  show  preeiiely 
what  is  meant  by  s  word,  we  moat  Cairly  define  it.  There  are,  however,  ia 
STery  language,  many  words  which  do  not  admit  of  a  formal  definition.  '  The 
import  of  all  definitive  and  connecting  particles  must  be  teamed  from  udage,  trsns- 
latiOD.  or  derivation ;  and  nature  reserves  to  herself  the  power  of  expUining  the 
objects  of  our  simple  original  perceptions.  "All  words  standing  for  complex 
ideas  are  definable ;  but  those  by  whicn  we  denote  simple  ideas,  are  not.  For  the 
perceptions  of  this  latter  class,  having  no  other  entrance  into  the  mind ,  than  by 
sensation  or  reflection,  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience." — Ihaican't  Logie, 
p.  63.  "And  thus  we  see,  that  as  our  simple  ideas  are  the  materials  and  founds- 
tum  of  knowledge,  bo  the  names  of  simple  ideas  may  be  considered  as  the  elemeal- 
ary  parts  of  language,  beyond  which  we  cannot  trace  Uie  meaDin|;  and  significatkm  id 
words.  When  we  come  to  them,  we  suppose  the  ideas  for  irbicb  they  stand  to  be 
already  known ;  or,  if  tiiey  are  not,  experience  alooe  moat  be  ocmsiuted,  and  not 
defiaiUons  or  ezplicatiDns." — Slid.  p.  69. 

19.  But  tins  ia  no  apology  for  toe  defectiveness  of  any  definition  which  migbk 
be  made  correct,  or  for  the  defectiveness  of  onr  English  grammars,  in  the  frequent 
omission  of  all  explanation,  and  the  more  frequent  adoption  of  some  indirect  form 
of  expression.  It  is  often  much  eaaer  to  make  some  loose  observation  upon  what 
is  meant  by  a  given  word  or  term  in  science,  than  to  frame  a  faultless  definition  c£ 
the  thing;  because  it  is  easier  to  refer  to  some  of  the  relations,  qualities,  offioes.  or 
attributes  of  things,  than  to  discern  wherein  their  essence  consists,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  tell  directly  and  clearly  what  they  are.  The  improvement  of  our  grammatical 
code  in  this  respect,  was  one  of  the  prmcipal  objects  whioh  I  thought  it  needful  to 
attempt,  when  I  first  took  up  the  pen  as  a  grammarian.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
seen,  of  course,  every  definition  and  rule  which  has  been  published  on  this  aubjeet; 
but,  if  I  do  not  mifjudge  a  service  too  humble  for  boa^ng,  I  have  myself  framed  a 
greater  number  of  new  or  imfKoved  ones,  than  all  other  English  grammariani 
tf^ther.  And  not  a  few  <^them  have,  dnce  their  first  publication  in  182S,  bean 
complimented  to  a  place  in  other  grammars  than  my  own.  This  is  in  good 
keefnag  with  the  sntnorshtp  whioh  has  been  spoken  of  in  an  other  ohapter ;  but  I 
am  constrained  to  say,  it  anbrda  no  proof  that  they  were  well  written.  If  it  did, 
the  definitions  and  rules  in  Murray's  grammar  must  undoubtedly  be  thought  the 
most  correct  that  ever  have  been  given :  they  have  been  more  frequently  oo^aed 
than  any  others. 

20.  But  I  have  ventured  to  sn^^,  that  nine  tenths  of  this  author's  definitions 
are  bad,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  some  amendment.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  the 
Batisfiution  of  the  reader,  will  he  hope  to  find  an  other  English  grammar  in  which 
the  ere  of  criticism  may  not  detect  errors  and  deficiencies  with  the  same  easet 
My  object  is,  to  enforce  attention  to  the  fnoprieUes  of  speech ;  and  this  is  the  very 
porpoee  of  dl  grammar.  To  exhibit  hero  all  Murray's  definitions,  with  criticisms 
npm  them,  would  detun  ns  too  long.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to  take  a 
part  them  as  a  sample.  And,  not  to  be  accused  of  fixing  only  upon  the  worst, 
«e  will  tike  a  mtws.   Let  ns  tfien  oonader  in  tbur  oidw  his  definitimis  of  tha 
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■u  paita  of  Bpeeeh Ibr,  aUtag  the  partietple  t  t«H>,  be  rednoeB  tlw  aorta  of 
words  to  that  nnmber.  And  thoQ|^  not  one  of  fats  nine  defimtiona  now  stands 
txicU;  as  it  did  in  his  early  editions,  I  tlitnk  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one  ot  tbem 
ii  now,  if  it  ever  baa  been,  expressed  grammaticaUy. 

21.  First  Ddinition: — "An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  snbstantiTes,  to 
poini  tJiemoult  and  to  show  how  far  their*  signification  extends." — Murrtiy,  and 
oOim.from  LowtKt  Gram.  p.  1 0.  This  is  oracure.  In  what  manner,  or  in  what 
RspMt,  does  an  article  point  out  substantives  1  To  point  tbem  out  tu  *wh,  or  to 
Ami  which  words  ore  substantives,  seems  at  first  view  to  be  the  meaning  intended ; 
bnt  it  is  said  soon  aftor,  "A  or  on  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one 
anj^  thinff  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate  ;  as,  '  Give  me  a  book  * ; 
'Briog  me  <m  appte.' " — Lourth,  p.  11  ;  Murray,  p.  31.  And  sgain :  "It  is 
^  tke  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  or  limit  the  thing  spcAen  of." — 
Murraif$  Gram.  8vo,  p.  170.  Now,  to  point  out  noun$  among  the  parts  of 
apeeeb,  and  to  point  on^  things  as  individnala  of  thoir  class,  are  very  diffisrent 
antlers ;  and  which  of  these  is  the  purpose  for  which  articles  are  used,  according 
to  Lowtfa  and  Murray  ?  Their  definition  says  the  former,  their  explanations  imply 
die  latter ;  and  I  am  nnable  to  dotormine  which  tfaev  really  meant.  The  tonn 
plaetdbefore  would  have  been  better  tiian  '*prejixed;  because  the  latter  common- 
lyimpliea  jonctton,  as  well  as  location.  The  word  "  indeterminate  "  is  not  a  very 
easy  one  for  &  boy ;  and,  when  he  has  found  out  what  it  means,  be  may  possibly 
not  know  to  which  of  the  four  preceding  nouns,  it  ought  to  be  referred  : — "  in  a 
ngne  »en$e,  to  point  out  one  nngle  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  indetermi- 
mte."    What  is  this  "  vague  sense  ?  "  and  what  is  it,  that  is  "  indeterminate  1 " 

22.  Sbcoiid  DsnMinOH  : — "A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
Sexists,  or  of  iehieh  we  have  any  notion.** — Murrt^,  and  others.  According  to 
b  own  syntax,  tiiia  sentence  of  Morray's  is  wrong ;  for  he  himself  suggesta.  that 
when  two  or  more  relative  clauses  refer  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  pronoun 
iboald  be  used  in  each  Of  clauses  connected  like  these,  this  is  true.  Ho  should 
tfcerrfore  have  said,  "A  Substantive,  or  Noun,  is  the  name  of  any  thing  wAteA  exists, 
trof  which  we  have  any  notion."  His  rule,  however,  though  good  against  a  text  ltk« 
Ail,  k  ntteriy  wrong  in  ngud  to  many  others,  and  not  very  aecorate  in  taking  Ado 
fcr  a  "  series,"  thns :  "  Whatever  remtive  is  used,  in  one  of  a  series  of  euuseo 
lasting  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  relative  ought,  generally  to  be  used  in 
Aem  off.  In  the  following  sentence,  this  rule  is  violated:  '  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Holbnd,  against  which  the  war  was  underteken,  and  that,  in  tho  very  beginning, 
vuiedoeed  to  the  brink  of  destroetion,  lost  nothing.*  The  clause  ought  to  have 
!»«,  'and  vhich  in  the  very  beginning.'  " — Murray^s  Gram.  8vo,  p.  155. 
But  both  the  rule  and  the  example,  badly  as  they  correspond,  were  borrowed  from 
^^nestlej's  Oram  mar,  p.  102,  where  the  text  stands  thus:  "  Whatever  relative  be 
wd,  in  one  €ft  a  mries  of  claoses,  relating  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  ought 
Is  be  usd  in  thms  aU.    '  It  is  remarkable,  that  Holland,*  "  &c. 

23.  Tdikd  DnmnTiOH : — "An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to 
npras  Us  quality." — Lotp^,  Murrag,  JBuUions,  Pondt  ond  others.  Here  we 
^  tbfl  dwioe  of  two  meanings ;  but  neither  of  them  is  according  to  truth.  It 
■Mas  donbtfiU  whether  "  its  quality  "  is  the  adjective's  quality,  or  the  substan- 
^t;  bat  in  utber  sense,  the  phrase  is  fiilse ;  for  an  adjective  is  added  to  a  noout 
M  to  CCTiesB  any  qndity  either  of  the  adjective  or  of  the  noun,  but  to  express 
a«M  quality  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  noun.  But  the  definiti<m  is  too  much 
'i^Reted ;  for  adjectives  may  be  added  to  pronouns  as  well  as  to  nouns,  nor  do 
Aey  always  express  quaiUg. 

24.  Fourth  Dnmiraoif : — ^"A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 

too  JreqtmU  repetition  of  the  same  word." — Dr.  Ash's  Gram.  p.  25 ; 

*hlliimj%  octrn  Onanw,  Ato  wofd  li  iJh*  l>  tWflnt  elwplv.nd  Mr  fa  tlM  mmbA;  bi  thi 
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Jfiim^'f,  28  nd  50;  ^onV,  18;  Mff«r%  13;  BaeuCt,  10;  emd  otktn. 
The  lattw  part  of  tbis  sentence  w  needless,  and  also  contains  teveral  errors.  1. 
The  verb  avoid  w  certainly  very  ill-cbosen  ;  because  it  implies  iotelligent  agency, 
and  not  thai  which  is  merely  iostnimentiU.  2.  The  article  the  is  misemployed  for 
a;  for,  '*  the  too  frequent  repetition,"  sboold  mean  some  partic^ar  too  frequent 
repetition — an  idea  not  intended  here,  and  in  itself  not  for  from  absurdity.  3. 
The  phrase,  same  word,"  may  apply  to  the  pronoun  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
noun :  in  saying,  "/came,  /saw,  /conquered,"  there  is  as  frequent  a  repetition 
of  the  tame  word,  as  in  saying,  "  Cet$ar  came,  Casar  saw,  Casar  conquered." 
If,  tberefore,  the  latter  part  of  this  definition  must  be  retained,  the  wbole  hbnuld 
be  written  thus :  "A  Pronoun  is  a  wwd  used  in  stead  of  a  noun,  to  prevent  too 
frequent  a  repetition  of  it." 

25.  Fifth  Dbfinition  : — "A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  he,  to  do,  or  to 
tufftr." — Lowth,  l^hirrmf,  and  oihert.  Note: — "A  verb  may  generally  be 
dtstingiusbed  bj  iti  making  tenge  with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word 
to  before  it."~Jfi(m^.  and  othen.  It  is  oonfei^edly  difficult  to  give  a  peHeot 
definition  of  a  verb ;  and  if,  irith  Mumy,  we  will  have  the  participles  to  be  verfa^ 
there  mnst  be  no  small  difficulty  in  forming  one  that  shall  be  tolerable.  Againsfc 
the  foregoing  old  explanation,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  phrase  to  suffer,  bemg 
now  understood  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  formerly,  does  not  well  ezprera  the 
nature  or  import  of  a  passive  verb.  I  have  said,  "A  Verb  is  a  word  that  signi6et 
to  be,  to  act,  or  to  he  acted  upon."  Children  cannot  readily  understand,  how 
every  thing  that  is  in  any  way  acted  upon,  may  be  said  to  suffer.  The  participle, 
I  think,  should  be  taken  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  and  have  its  own  definition. 
The  note  added  by  Murray  to  his  definition  of  a  verb,  would  prove  the  participle 
not  to  be  included  in  this  part  of  speech,  and  thus  practkally  contradict  his  scbeoM. 
It  is  also  objectionable  in  respect  to  construction.  The  phrase  "  ^  tVs  mab'H^ 
sense  "  is  at  least  very  questionable  English  ;  for  "  its  making  "  supposes  maiimg 
to  be  a  noun,  and  **  making  sense  "  supposes  it  to  be  an  active  participle.  Bat 
Lowth  says,  "  Let  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  alnde  by  its  own  const  roc* 
^D."  Nay,  the  author  himself,  thoo^  he  therein  contradieta  an  otbw  note  of  hia 
own.  virtually  condemns  t^e  phrase,  by  bis  caution  to  the  learner  against  treating 
words  in  ing,  "  as  if  they  were  of  an  amphiiiout  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly 
Terbs." — itfurroy**  Gram.  8to,  p.  193. 

26.  Sixth  DKVtHiTiON  — "An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  Joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express  some  quaOtgor  cirevm- 
stance  respecting  it." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  28  and  114.    See  Dr.  Ash's  Cram. 

f.  47.  This  definition  contains  many  errors ;  some  of  which  are  grom  blunders. 
.  The  first  word,  "An,"  is  erroneously  put  fw  The:  an  adverb  is  one  adverb, 
not  the  whole  class;  and,  if,  "An  adrerb  is  a  part  of  speech"  any  and  every 
adverb  b  a  part  of  speech  ;  then,  bow  many  parts  of  speech  are  there?  2.  The 
word  "joinid"  is  not  well  chosen ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  cmnot,  the  adverb 
is  very  rarely  joined  to  the  word  to  which  it  relates.  8.  The  want  of  a  comma 
before  joined,  perverts  tbe  construction ;  for  the  phrase,  "  speech  joined  to  a 
verb,"  is  nonsense ;  and  to  suppose yoine^  to  relate  to  the  nonn  part,  is  not  iiiaeh 
better.  4.  Tbe  word  "  emd "  should  be  or ;  beeaoae  no  adverb  is  evw  added  to 
three  ae  four  diftrent  tnrros  at  once.  5.  The  word  "$ometime»"  should  be 
omitted ;  because  it  is  needless,  and  because  it  is  inconristent  with  the  only 
eonjun(>tion  which  will  make  the  dc^nition  true.  6.  The  preposition  "to"  should 
rither  be  inserted  before  "  an  adjective," or  suppressed  before  the  term  which  follows; 
for  when  several  words  occur  in  tbe  same  construction,  uniformity  of  expresnon  a 
desirable.  7.  For  the  same  reason,  (if  custom  maybe  thus  far  oonformed  to 
analogy,)  tbe  article  "  an  "  ou^t,  in  oases  like  this,  if  not  always,  to  be  separated 
from  the  word  other  ;  thus,  "An  adverb  is  a  word  addded  to  a  verb,  a  participle, 
em  adjective,  or  on  other  adverb."   Were  the  eye  not  &miliar  with  it,  onomr 
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waaH  be  tkn^it  nregokr  as  theath«r.  8.  The  word  "  guaUtjf  "  is  wronK  ;  for 
BQMlwbever  exfvessed  any  quality,  as  Buch  ;  qualities  are  expressed  by  adjec- 
tittt,  utd  never,  in  any  direot  manner,  by  adverbs.  9.  The  "  circumstances  " 
liieli  «e  express  by  adverbs  never  belong  to  the  words,  as  this  deGnition  avers 
tbu  tbejr  do,  bat  ^ways  to  tbe  aetiotu  or  qualitiet  which  the  words  signify. 
10.  Tbe  pronoun  tV,  according  to  Murray's  second  rule  of  syulaz,  ought  to  be 
1^  ud  so  it  stands  in  bis  own  early  editions ;  but  if  and  be  chan^d  to  or, 
s  I  have  said  it  should  be,  the  pronoun  it  will  be  right. 

27.  SsvuiTH  BsnNmoN : — "  Prepositions  serve  to  eoanect  words  with  one 
aetkr,  and  to  show  the  relatwm  behtem  tham." — Zowth,  Murray^  and  otitis. 

iaool;  an  observation,  not  a  definition,  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  nor  does  it 
ttill  disttognish  the  preposition  from  the  conjunction.  It  does  not  reach  the  thing 
ia^Dctj^.  Besudee,  it  contains  an  actual  solecism  in  the  expression.  The  word 
"i^wtvn"  implies  hut  two  things;  and  the  phrase  "one  another"  is  not 
^iplicible  where  there  are  but  two.    It  should  be,  "  to  connect  words  with  each 

and  to  show  the  relation  between  them ;  " — or  else,  "  to  connect  words  with 
Mtn  other,  and  to  show  the  relalions  among  them."  But  tbe  latter  mode  of 
cifffHsioB  would  not  apply  to  prepositions  considered  severally,  but  only  to  the 
wwie  olisB. 

28.  EioRTD  Definition: — "A  Conjunction  is  apart  of  speech  that  is  ehiefijf 
tBed  to  comiect  aenlenoes ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  sentences,  to  make  but  one : 
it  smartioKs  connects  only  words." — Murray,  and  others.    Here  are  more  thim 

words,  awkwardly  and  loosely  strung  together ;  and  all  that  is  said  in  them, 
be  mueh  better  expressed  in  half  the  number.  For  example :  "A  Conjuno- 
tno  ii  a  word  wbidi  connects  other  terms,  and  commonly  of  two  sentences  makes 
bat  one."  Bat  verbooty  and  want  of  unity  are  not  the  worst  6iult8  of  diis 
^cfiuHon.  We  have  three  others  to  point  out.  1.  **A  conjunoUoo  is  "  not "  a 
ft  ^  speech  ;  because  a  conjunction  is  one  conjunctioo,  and  a  part  of  speech  is 
Avbuieelass.or  sort,  of  words.  A  similar  error  was  noticed  in  Murray's  definition 
•ftQ  adverb ;  and  so  common  has  this  blander  become,  that  by  a  comparison  of  the 
^oitinifl  which  difierent  authors  have  given  of  the  parte  of  speech,  probably  it 
■ill  be  found,  that,  by  some  hand  or  other,  every  one  of  the  ton  has  been 
eonnenced  in  this  way.  2.  The  words  ' '  or  more  ' '  are  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be 
Omitted ;  for  no  one  oonjunctioo  can  connect  more  than  two  tenns,  in  that 
fonaecutive  order  which  the  sense  requires.  Three  or  more  simple  sentences  may 
form  a  eompound  sentence ;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  joined  in  a  clutter,  they 
have  two  or  more  oonoeotives.  3.  Tbe  last  clause  erroneously  suggests, 
^  any  or  every  coiyunetion  "tomettmes  connects  only  words;  '  but  the 
''"^■KtkKu  which  may  connect  only  words,  are  not  more  than  five,  whereas  those 
^ndi  ranoeot  only  suriencea  are  four  times  as  many. 

29.  NistH  DsnNiTiON: — "  Inteijections  are  words  Mrown  in  Aefwsen  (A«  parti 
'fd  mtenw,  to  exjvesa  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  speaker  ;  as, '  0  Virtue  I 
I**  aniable  thou  art!'" — Murray,  and  many  others.    This  definition,  which 

been  cnpied  from  grammar  to  grammar,  and  committed  to  memory  millions  of 
is  obvionsly  erroneous,  and  directly  contradicted  by  the  example.  Inturjec- 
•i**,  iJiongb  often  enough  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  are  very 
*^ly  "  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence."  They  more  frequently  occur 
*  tbe  beginning  of  a  sentence  than  any  where  else  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  they  do 
McwDc  under  this  narrow  definition.  The  author,  at  the  head  of  his  chiipter 
M  mteriections,  appends  to  this  definition  two  other  examples ;  both  of  wliich 
»sif*lici  it  in  like  manner:  "Oh/  I  have  alienated  my  friend." — "Alas!  I 
"•f  for  life."  Again  :  Interjections  ore  used  occasionally,  in  wriUen,  as  well  as 
°>  fintl  •li.^urse ;  nor  are  tbey  less  indicative  of  the  emotions  of  tho  writer^  than 
rftbwe"  of  the  spenier." 
^- 1  have  thus  exhibited,  nith  all  inteotioDal  fiiirness  of  oritidsm,  the  entire 
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series  of  these  nine  primary  definitions  ;  and  the  reader  may  jadge  whether  they 
sustain  the  praises  which  hare  been  bestowed  on  the  booh.*  or  confirm  the  allega- 
tions which  I  bare  made  against  it.  He  will  nndorstand  that  my  design  is,  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  body  of  this  work,  to  teaoh  grammar  practically,  by  rectifying, 
80  £ir  as  I  may,  all  sorts  of  raistahea  either  in  it  or  respecting  it ;  to  oompme  a 
book  which,  by  a  condensed  exposition  of  such  errors  aa  are  commonly  ii>und  in 
other  grammars,  will  at  once  show  the  need  we  have  of  a  better,  and  be  itself  a 
fit  snlwtitate  for  the  principal  treatises  which  it  censures.  Grammatical  errors  m 
nniversatly  considered  to  be  small  ^me  for  critics-  They  must  therefoie  be  mj 
clmely  groaped  together,  to  be  worth  thnr  room  in  this  work.  Of  the  tons  of 
tbousHOOs  woo  have  learned  for  grammar  a  multitude  of  uagrammatical  definitkms 
and  rules,  comparatively  few  will  ever  know  what  I  have  to  say  of  their  acqnisi* 
tions.  Bat  this  I  cannot  help.  To  the  readers  of  the  present  volume  it  is  doe, 
that  its  averments  should  be  clearly  illustrated  by  particular  examples  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  these  should  be  taken  from  the  most  accredited  sources,  whether 
they  do  honour  to  their  framers  or  not.  My  argument  is  only  made  so  nnieh 
the  stronger,  as  the  works  which  fiimish  its  proora,  are  the  more  esteemed,  the 
more  praised,  or  tho  more  overrated. 

31.  Murray  tells  us,  "There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  words  and 
ideas." — Octavo  Grum  i,  139.  Though  this,  as  I  before  observed,  is  not  alto- 
gether true,  he  doubtless  bad  very  good  reason  to  distinguish,  in  his  teaching, 
"  between  tht  siffn  and  the  thing  $ignijied."  Yet,  in  his  own  definitions  and  ex- 
planationf«,  he  ftvquently  eoHfomdB  these  veiy  things  which  he  declares  to  be  so 
widely  difierent  as  not  even  to  have  a  "  neeesnry  connexion  "  Errors  of  this 
kind  are  very  common  tn  all  our  English  grammars.  Two  io^nces  occnr  in  the 
fidlowiog  Bontonoe ;  which  also  contains  an  error  in  doctrine,  and  is  moreover  ob- 
scure, or  rather,  in  its  literal  sense,  palpably  absurd  :  "  To  sub-itantivea  belong 
gender,  number,  and  case  ;  and  they  are  cdt  of  the  third  person  wkm  tpokat  of, 
and  of  the  cecond  person  when  ipoken  to.  '* — Murray* t  Gram.  38 ;  Alger* t  Murray, 
16  ;  Merchant's.  23  ;  Bacon's.  12  ;  Maltbys,  12  ;  Lyon's,  7  ;  Guy's,  4  ;  Inger- 
soir$.2Q;S  Putnam's,  IB  T.  H  Miller's.  17  i  Hev.  T.  Smith's.lS.  Who.bot 
a  child  taught  by  language  like  (his.  would  ever  think  of  speaixng  to  a  nom  1  or, 
thutanoun  of  the  second  ^non  could  not  be  spoken  of  f  or,  that  a  noun  cannot  b« 
put  in  the ^rst  person,  so  as  to  agree  with  /or  we  1  Murray  himself  once  taught, 
that.  "  Pronouns  mttst  always  agree  with  their  antecedents,  and  the  nouns  for 
which  they  stand,  in  gender,  number,  and  person  ;  "  and  he  departed  from  a  true 
and  important  principle  of  syntax,  when  he  altered  his  rule  to  its  present  fbnn. 
But  I  have  said  that  the  sentence  above  is  obscure,  or  its  meaning  absurd.  What 
does  the  pronoun  *'  they  "  represent?  "Su&sttaUives,"  according  to  the  author's 
intent;  Wt  "gender,  number,  and  ease,"  according  to  the  obvionsconstractioaof 
the  wnrdv.  Let  us  try  u  parallel :  "  To  scriveners  belong  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
and  they  are  nil  of  primary  importance  when  there  is  occasion  to  use  them,  and  of 
none  ut  alt  when  they  are  not  needed."  Now,  if  this  sentence  is  obscure,  the 
other  is  not  less  so  ;  but.  if  this  is  perfectly  clear,  so  that  what  is  said  is  obviously 
and  only  what  is  intended,  then  it  is  equally  clear,  that  what  is  said  in  the  former, 
is  groiM  absurdity,  and  that, the  words  cannot  reasonably  be  construed  into  tim 
sense  which  the  writer,  and  liis  copyists,  designed. 

32   All  Murray's  frrammars,  not  excepting  the  two  volumes  octavo,  are  as  ti»- 
complrte  as  they  ure  imtccurate  ;  being  deficient  in  many  things  which  are  of  so 
groat  importance  (hat  they  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  very  smallest  epitome.  | 
Fur  example  :  On  the  subject  of  the  numbers,  he  attempted  hut  one  definition,  and 
tfaut  is  B  fourfold  solecism.    He  speaks  of  the  persons,  but  pves  n^therdefinitioas 

*  "  TiM  •f^m'A'oMt  and  tht  nha  ttaToagtamBt  Um  QruaBiar,  an  esprwed  with  iwattitM  mat  pm^nri?- 
TImj  mn  a*  iboK  and  eampniwftriw  at  thv  luuura  nf  ttw  mttOact  wonid  adtnit :  and  tha*  an  wvll  adafMd 
bMb  to  Uir  nndtnnndiiiiE  and  tha  maoHirj  of  yoant  ptnon»."~-U/i  of  L.  Jl/unvy,  p  240.  It  tuaj  Mlf 
ba  wU,  ihu  Mm  laaguai*  lu  atatjr  part  Of  tha  work,  b  ttmpla,  ewnct,  and  panpleiieaa.**— A.  p.  MS. 
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■or  expbuttoos.   In  trearingof  Uieyem/^rt,  he  gives  bot  one  formal  definition. 
Hh  section  on  the  eatet  contains  no  regular  definition.    On  the  comparison  of 
idjeeiircs.  iitd  on  the  mootU  and  temes  of  verbs,  he  is  also  satisfied  with  a  verj 
kuN  mode  of  teaching.    The  woA  as  a  whole  exhibits  more  industry  than  literary  ( 
latic,  more  benevolence  of  heart  than  distinctness  of  apprehension  ;  and,  like  all  1 
ita  kindred  and  progeny,  &ils  to  give  to  the  principles  of  grammar  that  degree  of  I 
dcimem  of  which  tbey  are  easily  susceptible.    The  student  does  dot  know  this,  } 
int  be  ft-els  the  efie<^  of  it,  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  views  on  the  Bubjuct,  and 
ia  the  oooseknu  aDoeitainty  with  which  he  applies  those  [oinciples.    In  grammar, 
tie  lemiK  jtnon,  wnmber,  gender,  ease,  imwrf,  tnue,  and  many  others,  are  used 
u  ateehnteal  and  peculiar  sense  ;  and,  in  all  scientific  works,  the  sense  of  technical 
IcTBHiihoalH  bo  clearly  and  precisely  defined.    Nothing  can  be  gained  by  substi- 
biriiig  other  oames  of  modem  invention  ;  for  these  also  would  need  definitiuns  as 
Biieii «  the  old.    We  want  to  know  the  things  themselves,  and  what  they  are 
iDort  appropriately  called.    We  want  a  book  which  will  tell  us,  in  proper  order, 
twi  in  the  plainest  manner,  what  all  the  elements  of  the  science  are. 

i$.  What  does  he  know  of  grammar,. who  cannot  directly  and  properly  answer 
mh  questions  as  these  ? — "  What  arc  numbers,  in  grammar  ?  What  is  the  singu- 
hr  Bomber?  What  is  the  plural  number?  What  are  persons,  in  grammar? 
H'lut  i.^  the  first  person  ?  What  is  the  second  perMMi  ?  What  is  the  third  per- 
ton  !  What  are  genders,  in  grammar  f  What  is  the  masculine  gender?  What 
it  ihe  feminine  gender?  Whatia  the  neater  gender  Y  What  are  cases,  in  grammar? 
Mint  the  nominative  case?  What  is  the  possessive  case?  What  is  the  ob> 
jedtre  cuae  ?  " — And  yet  the  most  complete  acquaintance  with  every  sentence  or 
nvd  of  Muiray's  tedions  oompilation,  may  leave  the  student  at  a  loss  for  a 
paper  answer,  not  only  to  each  of  thei'e  questions,  but  also  to  many  others  equally 
nnpiaaod  elementary  !  A  hoy  may  learn  by  heart  all  that  Murray  ever  pub- 
tixhed  OQ  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  still  be  left  to  confound  the  numbers  in 
gTiminsr  with  numbers  in  arithmetic,  or  (be  persons  in  grammar  with  persona  in 
ri^il  life !  Nay,  there  are  among  the  professed  improvers  of  this  system  of 
p»ramir,  men  who  have  actually  confounded  these  things,  which  oro  eo  totally 
ififlerentiu  their  natures  !  In  "  Smith's  New  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System,  ' 
I  work  in  which  Murray  in  largely  copied  and  strangely  metamorphosed,  there  is 
IB  abondunce  of  such  confu»un.  For  instance  :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
*iip\iiHmberf  Number  means  a  sum  that  maybe  counted." — R.  C.  Smith's 
i'ew  Gram  p.  7-  From  this,  by  a  tissue  of  half  a  dozen  similar  absurdities, 
tailed  induetions,  the  novice  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nuinhera  are 
aa  if  there  were  in  nature  but  two  sums  that  might  be  counted !  There  is  no 
(ad  to  the  nckening  detail  of  such  blunders.  How  miiny  grammars  tell  us,  ^ut,  . 
"The fir«>t  person  is  the ;}«non  wAo  "  that,  "The  sooond  porsim  is  the 

fnom  spoken  to  ;  *'  »nd  that,  "  the  tbinl  person  ta  the  person  spoken  of!  "  A.'*  if 
^  three  puri^onsof  a  verb,  or  other  part  of  speech,  were  so  many  intsUigmt  beings  / 
Asif.  byexhihitinga  word  in  the  three  persons,  {aago.goest.t/oes.)  we  put  it  iirst  J7»/o 
^tpt^cr,  then  into  the  hearer,  and  then  into  somebody  else  I  Nothing  can  Iw 
<Mve  ablinrrent  to  grammar,  or  to  sense,  than  such  confusion.  The  things  which 
>R  identified  in  each  of  these  three  definitions,  are  as  unlike  as  Socrates  and 
"WHiiJiine !  The  one  is  a  thinking  being  ;  the  other,  u  mere  form  peculiar  to  cer- 
<UB  words.  But  Chandler,  of  Fliiladclphia,  ("  the  Grammar  King."  foriiooth  !) 
vitfinat  mistaking  the  gnimmatical  persons  fbr  rational  h>u1s,  has  contrived  to 
erowd  intr.  hw  definition  of  person  more  errors  of  conception  and  of  language,— 
■tture  insult  to  common  sense. — than  nno  could  have  believed  it  possible  to  pat 
*^her  in  such  vpiice.  And  this  ridiculous  old  twaddle,  after  six  and  twenty 
T-m,  be  has  deliberately  re-written  and  lately  republished  as  something  "  adapted 
lotlie  schools  of  America."  It  htands  thus:  Person  is  a  distinction  which  is 
■ffi/c  im  a  fHHm  Aetwem  its  ^iresaUation  of  its  object,  titker  as  apwtm  to,  or 
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<po£m  of."~-QhaidWB  E.  Gninmar.  EditioD  of  1821,  p.  16 ;  Ed.  1847,  p.  21. 

34.  GraminariaDB  have  often  foiled  in  their  definidoas,  beeaiue  it  is  imposidbls 
to  deSoe  certain  terms  in  the  way  in  which  the  description  has  been  commonly 
attempted.  Ho  who  undertakes  what  is  impoaeible  mast  necessarily  fail ;  and  fkU 
too,  to  the  discredit  of  his  ingenuity.  It  is  manifest  that  whenever  a  generic  name 
in  the  singular  number  ia  to  be  defined,  the  definition  must  be  founded  upon  some 
property  or  properties  common  to  all  the  particular  things  included  under  the  term. 
Thus,  if  I  would  defiue  a  globe,  a  wheel,  or  a  pyramid,  my  descriptioa  miwt  be 
taken,  not  from  what  is  peculiar  to  one  or  an  other  of  these  things,  but  from  those 
properties  only  which  are  common  to  all  globes,  all  wheels,  or  all  pyramids.  Hut 
what  property  has  uniiy  in  common  with  plurality,  on  which  a  definition  of  number 
may  be  founded  ?  What  common  property  have  the  three  eases,  by  which  we 
oan  clearly  define  case  f  What  have  the  three  persons  in  common,  which,  in  a  defr- 
oitioD  of  person,  could  be  made  evident  to  a  child  ?  Thus  all  the  great  clasies  of 
grammatical  modifications,  namely,  persons,  numbers,  genders,  eases,  moods,  and 
tefUM,  though  they  admit  of  easy,  accurate,  and  obvious  definitions  in  the  plmrml, 
can  scarcely  be  defined  at  all  in  the  singular.  I  do  not  say,  that  the  terms  person, 
number,  gender,  case,  mood,  and  tense,  in  their  technical  application  to  grammar, 
are  all  of  them  equally  and  absolutely  undefinable  in  the  singular ;  but  I  say, 
that  no  definition,  just  in  sense  and  suitable  for  a  child,  can  ever  be  framed  for  any 
one  of  them.  Among  the  thousand  varied  attempts  of  grammariuns  to  explain 
them  BO,  there  are  a  hundred  gross  solecisms  for  every  tolerable  definition.  For 
tliis,  as  I  have  shown,  there  is  a  very  simple  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  things. 

35.  But  this  reason,  as  well  as  many  other  truths  equally  important  and  equally 
clear,  our  common  grammarians,  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  man  of  them  over- 
looked. Consequently,  even  when  they  were  aiming  at  the  right  thing,  they  fre- 
quently fell  into  gross  errors  of  expression  ;  and,  whatts  still  more  surpri^ng,  such 
errors  have  been  entailed  upon  the  very  art  of  grammu*,  and  the  art  of  author^ip 
itself,  by  the  prevalence  of  an  absurd  notion,  that  roodera  writers  on  this  subjet^ 
ean  be  meritorious  authors  without  originality.  Hence  many  a  school-boy  is  duly 
rehearsing  from  his  grammar-book  what  he  might  well  be  ashamed  to  have  written. 
For  example,  the  following  definition  from  Murray's  grammar,  is  found  in  perhaps 
%  dozen  other  compends,  all  professing  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
propriety  :  "Number  is  the  considercUum  of  an  e^eet,  as  one  or  more."*  Yet 

*For  thte  definition,  rm  Murrttt/'t  Oram.  8to,  p.  40;  Dvodrrlmo,  41:  SmnUrr  Brttm.  18;  .iVgrr'g,  IS; 
Saeon's.  16 ;  From'',  8 ;  IngrrtoiTi,  17 ;  A  Trnrhrr's,  8 ;  JWoJ(6v'.',  14  ;  T.  H  Milifr't,^ ;  PotuTt,  1«  ;  S  fht- 
nam'i,  10 ;  Hus^tU't,  11 ;  Mrrckant^s  iUvrray,  26 :  Hnd  n'orcrsl'r'^  Univ.  anil  Crit.  Dictionaty.    MaDj  otbtr 

rmniKHiiiiR  hRve  iCtempUHl  to  define  number ;  with  vhat  puon.'5»i  a  feir  examplrH  will  nhnw  :  (1.)  ffumbor 
Ihfl  lUiUoctioa  of  one  fron  maoj."— .Um's  Gram.  p.  40;  MrrchniU's  SrJiaot  Gram.  28;  GrtnU'af's, 
22 ;  Nvuins:'f,  17  ;  Pickrt'*,  19  ;  D.  A/iams't.  31.  (2.)  Number  Ix  the  ditHlactlun  of  one  Trom  more."— 
Fi.f/ier'!  (rrom.Sl;  AUtm's,!  (8.)  "  Numberis  the  dlHtinPttoii  of  one  from  Be»eriIor  many." — Cont'n  Gram, 
p.  24.  (4.)  "  Nuniburls  the  dUtiiicilOD  of  one  from  more  than  one."  —  Sanbom-'i  Gmm.  p.  24  ;  J-  Fiinl's,  27; 
HiKi'j,  52  (5.)  '■  Number  is  the  dUlhiPtioii  of  one  fiOTii  mtre  than  one,  or  nianv  —  Grant's  Latin  Gram,  p.  7. 
(6.)  ■'M'hutls  number?  Number  in  the  DUltnetion  of  one,  from  two. or  oian^  " — Btiti.tk  Gram,  p  89; 
Buchanan't.  Itt.  (T.)  "  You  luqolre,  '  What  is  number  ? '  Merely  thi« :  tkt  ilisliiutwn  of  one  from  (wo, 
Or  ma II V.  (ireek  flubfianlivRS  hsva  (Aff?  nuiiiber*." — Bwki''s  Clastirnl  (Sratn.p  38  .All  theMi  aalbors  aafi 
that,  in  En|{U>h,  "  there  are  lino  num^M,  the  iilogular  and  the  plunl."  According  to  their  exp  I  anal  lout, 
then,  we  huTe  (ico  "  iliitinrli(in»  of  onr  from  lu-o.  stvcTal.  morr,  or  many : "  and  the  Grtuks,  by  adding  a  dual 
number,  have  thnr!  H'hlrh,  [hen,  of  the  two  or  three  modlHcHlions  or  fomm,  do  they  mean,  when  fhex  i»t, 
*'  Number  in  thf  distinction,'"  &c.?  Or,  If  none  of  them,  wh»t  tht  i.^' meant?  All  these  dcfinlllon*  liad'  tlMic 
origin  in  an  old  f^'io  one.  which,  aithougli  It  In  comenbat  betLvr,  mntie»  doubtflil  logic  <n  its  applk-ntion : 
"  Nhmbrus  »«t,  uiiiu!"  et  multorum  diitlncilo.  Numert  lirtlwr  sunt  duo  ;  SliigiilArlx  et  Pluralln." — Rmldiman't 
G'a'i.,  p  '21  ThL-  meiiQK  :  (8  )  "  Number  i«  a  dlftiticlion  of  one  and  manj.  The  iiMmhttftherrforr  are  l»oo ; 
the  .'■1n4;iil>Lr  nnit  ilic  Plurnl  "  But  ne  have  i dottier  eiimplen  :  as,  [9.)  "  NuniN.r  id  the  dHiinriiiiii  of 
objtilt,  an  one  or  more." — Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  39,  "Tbi'  distinction  oi  obj'ttt  as  oni",''  is  rery  muck 
like  ''the  contid' ratiiin  of  an  objrrt  ai  moie  than  onr  I"  (10-1  Numtirr  lli^tl1l^nli^bes  o6j>r(,i  a?  on,  o» 
more." — Caoi-ir'.i  Miimiy,  p.  21  ;  Pmctirnl  flrrim.  p  IS,  That  l»,  number  miikes  the  [jliira]  to  be  elihor  pl«. 
rsl  or  sinKulKr  f<ir  dixtlnetidu's  Mke  I  (11.)  ''  Number  Ik  the  dlalinctioo  of  nuum  wiih  reheard  to  ibe  o6)rtt$ 
•ianlfl<'d.  ai  t'nf  or  more  ''— /"nt','  Murini/,  p.  li».  Here,  too,  number  hM  '■  regard  ■'  to  the  sjuiie  coiifUfion  : 
while,  by  a  jjpn*"  error.  Iw  '■  difliinctinn  Is  confined  to  "  nnnn.! only  '.  (12.)  ■'  Numl>er  if  tKat  proprrtii 
a  jwun  by  whi.  h  it  eRpn-siipn  ont  or  more  Uiati  one." — HuUions'i  E.  Gmm  p,  12;  Analyt.  Gmm  2&. 
Here  an^iii  nuniU'p  i.«  liiipropi'rly  llnilred  to  "  u  n"un  :  "  find  i*  >aid  to  be  one  "Igu  of  two,  or  either  of  two, 
Inoompalible  liltait !  (18  i  "  Numl>er  ehowK  hour  many  are  meant  whether  one  or  more," — Smitk's  AVv 
Oram.  p.  45.  This  to  not  a  d'JimliBn.  but  a  usnunkin,  in  irhicb  Smitb  again  cOnfounda  ariUiinetjo  wttk 
grammar !  Wheat  aad  ottts  are  of  diflerent  numl>erii ;  but  neither  of  theve  numbers  "  means  a  ium  that 
way  bt  eomUtd,"  or  really  "■Itgvi  AffWflMjpanmMoL"  Soot"  Mnlufnml,  ibrtM  In  Buwnl,  &<).>■ — 
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lUs  short  iBttooMt  18  I  luiTV  bsfcre  Bosgested,  is  a  firariblcl  Mileeuni.  A'rs^,  the 
word  "  nimber  "  is  wrong ;  beoauae  £oBe  modifioRUoos  of  language,  which  dm- 
iiD^oish  anitj  and  plorality,  caDnot  be  jointly  signified  hy  it.  Secondly,  the  word 
"coMulfrafMA  "  is  wrong ;  beoanae  numier  \b  not  consideration,  in  aoy  sense 
which  can  be  pot  upon  the  tenns  :  condition,  constitution,  configuralion,  or  anj 
oUmf  word  b^nniag  with  eon,  would  bave  done  just  as  well.  Thirdly,  '*  the 
wafiidcnriBon  u  on  objeofc  asma,"  is  bnt  idle  waste  of  thovght ;  for,  that  one  thing 
is  one, — that  an  object  is  om  object, — every  child  knows  by  intuition,  and  not 
by  "  amtideration.  *'  Lasth,  to  ooDsider  "  an  object  as  more  "  than  one,  is  inn 
posable;  oaleaa  this  admirable  definition  lead  ua  into  a  misoonoeption  in  lo  idain 
%ci!e'.    So  much  for  the  art  of  "  the  grammatical  dofiner." 

3n.  Many  other  examples,  equally  faulty  aod  equally  common,  might  be  quoted 
la  1  oitinnd  fbr  the  further  proof  aud  illuRtration  of  what  I  bave  uleged.  ^  But 
the  Tcafler  will  perhaps  judge  the  foregoing  to  be  soffieient.  I  have  wiuied  to  he 
brirf,  and  jet  to  give  mj  argameutB,  and  the  neglected  facta  upon  which  they  rest, 
proper  fbroe  upon  the  mfod.  Agunst  such  prejudices  as  may  possibly  arise 
bn-.a  the  authorship  of  rival  publications,  or  from  any  loterest  in  the  success  of 
me  book  rather  than  of  an  other,  let  both  my  judges  and  me  be  on  our  guard.  I 
liavi?  intended  to  be  fair  ;  for  oaptiousness  is  not  criticism.  If  the  reader  perceives 
in  thciK  strietaTes  any  improper  bias,  he  has  a  sort  of  discernment  which  it  is  my 
mitfiirtane  to  lack-  Ag^rast  the  compilers  of  grammars,  I  urge  no  conclusions  at 
irhifb  any  man  can  hesitate,  who  accedes  to  my  preUminary  remarks  upon  them ; 
Btd  these  wmy  ba  sammed  np  in  the  following  couplet  of  tiie  poet  Churchill : 

**  To  copy  beauties,  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fiune; — to  oo^  feults,  is  want  seme." 

Jhfhammrt  6rtm.p.TJ.  (14.)  "  Nomtwr  k  M«  AjftreKf  In*  er]mM«M,  to  dtnote  ritbtr  %  aliiato 
Vmii  -TDknMtea  an«." — Datifnpofft  Ontm.  p.  14.  TU*  ezeloden  the  QOmbm  of  «  vrrb,  and  mftkM 
iEraiw  nai  tb*  pmmt  to  be  wntklly  one  tbfog.  (16.)  "  Number  la  ft  modUMMon  of  nonu  ud  mtIm, 
%K  wovdii^M  lMtlilB(  Bpolwnaru  npmentMl,  u,  OIK  or  nuf,  with  ngard  to  number." — Swn'f  Oram, 
t  Si  thk  ■!»  bM  MM  J  balto,  wfakb  I  l«ta  (o  tttedtMaraineiitar  th*reftd«r.  (10.)  Whkt  it  namborl 
&vrt«r  ahMO  t4«rftrtiiut»m»«f  oneftnn  Bwi}."— [FiJMz'j  Oram.  p.  d  Thli  li  no  enaver  totha  qneetloB 
«*'4;  bc!4dLs  il  ia  obiloaalj  wane  than  the  flnt  form,  which  hu"u,"  for  "ihows."  U7.]"WhatI| 
KkW:  utit^  npmaatatlon  c<  e^Mtf  wtth  Mpeot  to  ■liigleiMM,or  »1unUtf."— O.  £.  iVirei'i  Oram. 
r  U  If  tkeH  ue  two  nnmbws,  thej  an  oetttter  of  them  properly  d«accilM4  Id  this  defluition,  or  In  ao;  aC 
H-r  ih-eeaSot  OMM.  Tbar*  b  a  gnm  mleeonccptloi),  la  Mklng  each  or  ofttwr  oTQiem  to  ba  an  eUvmati  reprtt- 
»-..u:i3a  or  two  bMHwpadbla  tdMa.  And  thb  mutt  id  •ma  b  br  torn  belog  eonAned  to  the  pnweiH  uibiNt ; 
X  nut  ihroafb  a  TMt  number  of  the  rarioss  daOnltknu  contained  In  onr  cramm&re.  (18  }  Number  U  tAd 
»J'-inm  ef  «  MM,  tp  iiKDoata  owe  oljcei  or  M«re  tkan  on*.  Or,  Hwnntr  U  Ar  exprtwo»  of  nnt^  or  of 
»rf*  tkaa  v^.^—tCU^M  Qrmm.  p.  14.  How  bard  ttiU  aathnr  labound  lo  lAi'nJ;  tnAo/  nunOur  it,  and  could 
w^:  ;13. ]  "Hitmberte  tfM  dlMlDcOon  e/wtiilrmd phu-oliry ''—Hort'j  K.  GFram.  p,40.    Why  uj,  "  ttu- 

-III  r  III  -  irw  ttiiia,  or  (WiMetinu,  being  two*    |20.|  "Humbcr  If  the  tapatitti  of  noua*  to  rapnMiit 

miwt  ar  am  flMin  one  a\j»at."—BarTttt't  Rrnistd  Gram,  p  40.  (21.)  "  Number  1« a  property  of  (A« 
•ra*  rWI  dnMea  MM  ornMir*  than  var."~W^t  Omm.  7A%A.  p.  K.  (32.)  "  Number  li  a  moifi^ieali^ 
^  asiuw  tB  daocla  wbctlnr  ona  ot^Ml  I*  meant,  or  more  tlian  ona.''— Attltr'*  Oram.  p.  IS.  Uany  of  tlw 
rvuuHeM  have  mC  attempted  any  definition  of  nurniw,  or  of  the  numUn,  thou^  thej  ipeak  of  both 
k  acLials  a*d  the  plaiml,  nod  peitiape  MuiwUbms applj  tlM term  nvmlWta  the  dtiltnetion  which  !■  m  tack: 
propar^  ot  tJM  alngmlar  Dumber,  to  dleUngulah  unity  from  tduralltT  ;  aiMl  of  the  plural,  lo  dle> 
bBfuah  pteiaUl;  from  aaify.  Among  the  anthon  who  are  thnit  sUent,  are  Uly,  Colet,  BriBhtland,  Harrii, 
L»-A  iih.  riiMlhij.  Heknall,  Adm,  Ooold,  Uatrbott.  Oomlr,  jMdou,  WtMer,  Webber,  ChnrdiilL 
a«bJbrd.  LaiMiL  DahoD,  Blair,  Oobbatt,  Cobb,  A.  Flint,  Velcli,  Qaj,  Hall,  nad  8.  W.  Clark.  Adam  mi 
ta^bonw.loczplaiaiDC  tlMpnt«aHarwria,M9:  "Mflntir  ttUkS  AM0  flMnqr  m  mppoH  to  ba,  M 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BRIEF  NOnOES  OF  THE  SGHEBfES  OF  CERTAIN  ORAHMABa 


—  qpa  prim*  «ttnl.»— <loi»nUi».  lib.  z,  (&p.  1,  p.  HO. 


1.  The  hiitory  of  graminar,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiw  term,  has  heretofore 
been  made  no  part  of  the  atndj.  I  hare  imagioed  that  manj  of  ito  details  misrlit 
be  profitable,  not  only  to  teacbera,  but  to  that  cUss  of  learners  tar  whose  use  uis 
worlr  is  designed.  Accordingly,  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  have  been  stated 
numerous  facta  properly  historical,  relatmg  either  to  particular  grammars,  or  to 
the  changes  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  instraction.  These  various  details  it  is 
hoped  will  be  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  not  less  useful,  than 
those  explanations  which  belong  merely  to  the  construction  and  resolution  of 
sentences.  The  attentive  reader  must  have  gathered  from  the  foregoing  chapters 
some  idea  of  what  the  science  owes  to  many  individuals  whose  names  are  connected 
with  it.  But  it  seems  proper  to  devote  to  this  subject  a  few  pages  more,  in  order 
to  give  some  further  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  certain  books. 

2.  The  manuals  by  which  grammar  was  first  taught  in  English,  were  not 
pnnwrly  English  Orammars.  They  were  translations  of  the  Latin  Accidence ; 
ana  were  dealgned  to  ud  British  yooth  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  rather  than  aocnraoy  in  the  use  of  their  own<  Thfi  two  langnages  were 
often  combined  in  one  book,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  sometimes  both  together, 
and  sometimes  one  through  the  medium  of  the  oUier.  The  study  of  such  works 
doubtless  had  a  tendency  to  modify,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  to  improve,  the 
English  style  of  those  who  used  them.  For  not  only  must  variety  of  knowledge 
have  led  to  copiousness  of  expression,  but  the  most  cultivated  minds  would 
naturally  be  most  apt  to  observe  what  was  orderly  in  the  use  of  speech.  A 
language,  indeed,  after  its  proper  form  is  well  fixed  by  letters,  must  resist  all 
introduction  of  foreign  idioms,  or  become  corrupted.  Hence  it  is,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  avers,  "  The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation.  No  book 
was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another,  without  imparting  something  at 
its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation.  — 
Pre/,  to  Joh.  Diet.  4t»,  p.  14.  Without  expressly  controverting  this  opinion,  or 
ofiering  any  justification  of  mere  metaphrases,  or  literal  translations,  we  may  wdl 
assert,  that  the  praoliee  of  oodparing  di&rent  languages,  and  seeking  the  moat 
appropriate  terms  fen:  a  free  versicm  tS.  what  is  abl^  wriUen,  is  an  ezcercise 
umirably  calculated  to  fiiimtiarise  and  extend  ervmrnatioal  knowledge. 

3.  Of  the  class  of  books  here  referred  to,  toat  which  I  have  mentioned  in  an 
other  clmiter,  as  Lily's  or  King  Henry's  Grammar,  has  been  by  far  the  most 
celebratedf  and  the  most  bfluential.  Concerning  this  treatise,  it  is  stated,  that  ite 
parts  were  not  put  together  in  the  present  form,  until  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
after  Iiily's  death.  "  The  time  when  this  work  was  completed,"  says  the  pre&oe 
of  1793,  "  has  been  differently  related  by  writers.  Thomas  Hayne  places  it  in 
the  year  1543.  and  Anthony  Wood,  in  1545.  But  neither  of  these  accounte  can 
he  right ;  for  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  copy,  printed  upon  vellum,  and  illuminated, 
anno  1542,  in  quarto.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  the  first 
edition." — John  Ward,  Pr«f.  p.  vii.  In  an  Introdnotory  Ijecture,  read  before 
the  Univerfflty  of  London  in  1828,  by  Thomas  Dale,  prtrfessor  <^  £nglish  litoratore, 
I  find  the  following  statemwt:  "In  this  rugn," — the  reign  of  Henry  TDT, 

the  study  of  gnmniar  was  reduced  to  ■  syrtem,  by  die  {Hromnlgatvm  of  nuuny 
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BumslaeBl  tnaliies ;  one  «f  which  ma  wtoemed  of  snffident  hnpt^tanoe  to  be 

UDODied  with  a  royal  name.  It  was  called.  '  The  Orammar  of  King  Henry  the 
fiehA ; '  and  to  this,  *  with  other  works,  the  yonns;  Sbakapeare  was  probably 
indabted  for  eome  learning  and  much  loyalty.'  But  the  bonoor  of  producing  the 
first  fiogliafa  grammar  is  claimed  by  William  BuUokar,  who  published,  in  the  year 
1586,  'A  Bref  Grammar  for  £nglish,'  being,  to  use  his  own  worda*  *tbe  bsfc 
Giuunar  for  Bngtisfa  that  aver  wai,  ezoept  my  Grunmar  at  large.' " 

4.  Ward's  preface  to  LUy  oommenoes  thus  :  "  If  we  look  back  to  the  origiD  of 
oar  common  Latin  Grammar,  we  shall  find  it  was  no  hasty  performanoe,  nor  the 
WD^  of  a  single  person ;  bat  oompoBod  at  different  times  by  several  eminent  and 
jaroed  men,  till  the  whole  was  at  length  finished,  end  by  the  order  of  Kitiff  Ifenry 
VUli[,]  brought  into  that  form  in  which  it  has  ever  sbce  coatanued.  The 
BugHtk  tntrotfitefton  was  vzitten  by  the  leverend  and  leuned  Dr.  John  Gobi, 
den  of  St.  PcutTs,  for  the  use  of  ue  school  he  had  latefy  founded  there ;  aoi 
¥18  dedicated  by  him  to  Wi^am  14^^  the  first  high  master  at  thai  Bofaool,  in  th* 
jmr  1510 ;  for  idiidi  reason  it  has  uniaUy  gone  by  tbe  name  of  PauTt  Accidence. 
m  robstance  of  it  remuns  the  same,  as  at  first ;  though  it  has  been  much  altered 
IB  the  manner  of  ezpressioo,  and  sometimes  tbe  order,  widi  other  improvements. 

EngUth  syntax  was  the  work  of  Zt'/y,  as  appears  b^  the  title  m  the  most 
udent  editions,  which  runs  thus :  GuUdmi  iMti  Angh  Rudinunta.  But  it 
Ins  been  greatly  improved  einoe  his  time,  both  with  reg^  to  the  method,  and  id 
enk^tnent  of  double  the  quantity." 

5.  Paul's  Accidence  is  therefore  probably  the  oldest  grammar  that  can  now  be 
foond  in  our  language.  It  is  not,  however,  an  English  grammar ;  because,  though 
vntten  in  antique  EngUsh,  and  embracing  many  things  which  are  as  true  of  oar 
hi^aage  as  of  any  other,  it  was  particulany  designed  for  the  teaching  of  Zttitn. 
It  begins  thus :  "  In  speech  be  these  eight  parts  following :  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb, 
Paitieiple,  decUned ;  Adverb,  Conjunotion,  Prepoeitiou,  Inteneotion,  ondeolined.'* 
Tim  is  tbe  platfiHiu  of  ilw  Latin  grammarians ;  which  diners  from  that  <^  tbe 
6nA  gnunmarfl^  only  in  faavins  no  Article,  and  in  separating  the  Interjeotioa 
from  the  class  cmT  Adverbs,  mme  Greek  grammarians,  however,  separate  the 
Adjeetife  from  the  Noun,  and  include  the  Participle  with  the  Verb :  thus, 
"  iWe  are  in  Greek  eight  species  of  words,  called  Parts  of  Speech  ;  viz.  Article, 
Noon,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Prepoatiim,  and  Coojunotion." — 

Vcdpy,  p.  18.  With  respect  to  our  language,  the  plan  of  tbo  Latin 
Aradence  ia  mamtestly  inaccurate ;  nor  can  it  be  applied,  witiiout  some  variation, 
to  tbe  Greek.  In  boUi,  as  well  as  in  all  other  languages  that  have  Article*,  the 
best  amendment  of  it,  and  the  nearest  adherence  to  it,  is,  to  make  the  Parts  ot 
^peeeb  ten;  nunely,  tbe  Article,  tiie  Noun,  the  Adjective,  t^e  Pronoun,  the 
Verb,  the  Partunple,  die  Adveri),  tlie  Ooignnction,  tbe  ^pootion,  and  the 


6.  Tbe  best  Latin  grammariana  admit  that  the  Adjective  ought  not  to  be  oaHed 
iNooa;  and  the  best  Gredcgrammuians,  that  the  Inteijections  ought  not  to  be 
Maded  among  Adverbs.  With  res^eot  to  Parlnnples,  a  nst  majority  of  gram- 
■>oine  in  general,  make  them  a  distinct  species,  or  part  of  speedi ;  Imt,  on  tini 
point,  tbe  S^gUsh  grammarians  are  about  equally  divided :  nearly  one  half  induifo 
An  with  tbe  vctIm,  and  a  fow  call  them  sdjectives.  In  grammar,  it  is  wrong  to 
dtTute  from  the  old  groundwork,  ezoept  for  the  sakt)  of  truth  and  improvement ; 
ad,  in  tbis  case,  to  vary  the  series  of  parts,  by  snppreaang  one  and  substituting 
■a  odier,  is  m  Uet  a  greater  innovation,  than  to  make  the  terms  ten,  by  adding  one 
nA  dividing  an  other.  Bat  our  men  of  nine  parts  of  speech  innovated  yet  more  : 
^  added  tbe  Article,  as  did  the  Greeks ;  divided  the  Noun  into  Substantive 
nd  Adjective ;  and.  without  good  reason,  suppressed  the  Participle.  And, 
«ter  time,  not  a  few  have  thrown  the  whole  into  concision,  to  i^w  the  world 
"Ibe  Older  of  [their]  nndentuding."   What  was  j^ammar  USty  years  ago,  bum 
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tt  then  hm  oot  Ukx^  Ifc  votdt duir  while  to  inmiirt!  And  Ae  nadn-  Ih 
Men,  that,  after  all  tUa,  tbey  cw  comf^aoentfy  tialk  of  **  Ae  oonaore  so  fnqMvttf 
■1^  80  jiutly  awarded  to  fm/brftmofa  MNOMttm."— Kumckaw's  Oram.  p.  l£ 

7.  Tbe  (rfd  Hdieme  of  t1»  Latin  erammariana  hasMUhm,  if  enr,  been  litmMt 
followed  in  English ;  beeaoae  Ha  £stribaUon  of  parte  of  epeedi,  as  deelinaa 
and  undeolioed,  would  not  be  true  nith  reapeok  to  the  ^gUsfa  paitic^)la.  Witk 
tbe  onibision  of  this  unimportant  cUstinction,  it  was,  however,  aOTapuloodj  rntamdi 

Dilwortb,  bj  the  author  of  the  BriU^  OtiuRnar,  by  William  Ward,  hf 
Bnchmm,  and  by  some  others  now  little  known,  who  <^ioee  to  indude  both  A* 
article  and  the  adjective  with  the  noan,  rather  than  to  inenaM  the  number  of  Um 
•arts  of  speech  beyond  eight.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  I  shall  adopt  tami 
wlributMm  <tf  words  mto  eight  classes ;  m.  Noniu,  Adjectives,  Prmionas,  Verba, 
Adverbs,  Prepositiotta,  GonjaootionB,  and  Interjeotiona.*  I  do  this  in  oonipliaiie* 
with  tho  praoUee  of  most  Grammarians ;  and  because,  if  <my  num&CT-,  in  a  tkim^ 
$0  arUlrary,  mutt  be  Jiaotd  tmm,  this  aeens  to  be  as  oomprehenrive  and  diatiagl 
as  any.  All  the  innovation  1  l»ve  made  been  to  dmiw  out  tbe  PartieMt, 
and  aqbstitate  the  A^eetun,  as  more  evidently  a  ^atinot  part  of  apeeefa."-— 
SuHnmUM  of  En^t'gk  Oram.  p.  8.  All  tina  oompoite  well  anoowfa  vrith  Dv. 
FrieBtley's  haste  ud  careleaBneaB;  bat  it  is  not  tme,  tint  he  wdbar  adopted,  "tfas 
«BU^  distribalion  of  words,*'  or  made  an  other  "  as  oomprehenaive  luid  distinot 
•B^-"  His  "  tnnotofton,"  too,  which  has  anee  been  oountenanoed  by  many  ottrar 
wnters,  I  have  already  shown  to  be  greater,  than  if,  by  a  promotion  of  tbe  artioli 
and  the  adjective,  he  had  made  the  parts  of  speeofa  ten.  Br.  Beattie,  who  was 
Priestley's  ooeval,  and  a  much  better  sriiolar,  adopted  this  nnmher  wilboyt 
hentatioQ,  and  called  every  <Hie  of  thorn  by  what  is  Bttll  its  right  name  :  "  Im 
Snglish,  there  are  ten  sorte  of  words,  which  are  »il  found  in  the  following  sboit 
sentence ;  '  I  now  see  the  good  man  coming ;  but,  aUa  I  he  walks  with  diffionltj.' 
/and  he  are  pronouns;  note  is  an  adverb;  «m  and  walks  are  verbs;  theiagm 
article ;  good,  an  adjective ;  man  and  d^fficul^  are  nouns,  Uie  former  sttbstantne, 
Ihe  latter  absbaot ;  eomt'n^  is  a  participle ;  bat,  a  ooojunetion ;  aUuI  an  inttiju». 
tbn  ;  with,  a  preposition.  That  no  other  atvta  c€  wwds  are  neoeasaiy  in  Urn- 
jnage,  irill  appear,  when  we  have  sem  in  what  nqpeoii  dwse  are  neccsaai;."— 
Seattiti's  Moral  tSnmoa/Vol.  i,  p.  80.  This  distribution  ia  predaely  IjbaX 
lAich  the  best  French  gramowriaas  bave  tmuMg  adopted. 

8.  Dr.  Johnaon  pnmses  to  adopt  the  division,  toe  order,  and  the  temu,  '*  of 
tbe  common  grammarians,  without  inquiring  whetiier  a  fitter  distribntion  might  not 
be  fimnd." — Gram,  before  4to  £hct.  p.  1.  Bnt,  m  the  Etymology  of  hie 
Gnramar,  he  makes  no  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  treats  only  af 
articles,  nouns,  adjeetivee,  pronouns,  and  verbs ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  otbora, 
aeoordiog.  to  the  ooumon  grammarians,  or  aooordii^  to  his  own  Dictionary,  tbe 
number  will  be  tm.  And  this  distribution,  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Ash  aboot 
1766,  by  Murray  the  aeboolnastar  about  1790,  by  Caieh  AloKander  in  1795,  and 
approved  by  Dr.  Adun  in  1793,  has  mnoe  been  very  extensively  followed ;  as 
■lay  be  aeen  in  Dr.  Crombie's  treatise,  in  the  Bev.  Matt.  Harrison's,  and  in  tfM 
tranmaTBof  Harrison,  Sbaniford,  Alden,  Goer,  John  Poroe,  E.  Devis,  0.  AdaiaB, 
D.  Adams,  Chandler,  Comly,  Jandcm,  Ingerst^  Hull,  Faller,  Gbeenleaf.  Kiib> 
faun.  Ferd.  H.  Miller,  Merchant,  Blaek,  Nntting,  Bndce,  Beck,  Barrett,  BanMid, 
Maunder,  Webber,  Bnnnona,  Haaan,  Bingham,  Sandm,  and  many  others.  Dr. 
liowtfa's  distribatioii  ia  the  aame,  exoepfc  that  he  plaeed  the  af^jsetive  after 

*  TbaMmllM  parlaofcpMrh  InMMMbttinmiMn;  Bnte'i,  Dij'a,  Tium's,  Fowla'i  Mew,  SpMC^ 
4Md*a,  Wt'Ot't,  and  tha  W«Il-wtihm'.  b  mtiH  Ptiolfeil  mmBiir,  tba  word*  of  tlw  Unguge  m  mU  li 
W*  dMM  into  right  oUmw,"  aad  vtmm  m  glnn  tbw:  **  iVMn,  Jtvwft,  nunoM.  rttb,  Atttm^ 
PrrpofUioit,  ConiuHtlion,  Mid  Inlrrjttlum."~V.  30.  Bnt  Om  Mitlwr  ■gwwiTdt  tmla  of  tho  Adjntjm, 
iMtvMn  tbe  Anirif  »nd  tho  Prm»ttM,  JnM  M  tf  be  Itad  forgotten  to  nun*  It,  and  mbM  Dot  ooont  aloe  vHh 
Msonoj!  In  Fcritr't  Oru»H,  Um  putt  of  tpaMh  an  ft  Mftit  algM:  " a*— ly,  Jftwww,  AditaHntat 
V*As,  Adwrbi,  PnponHmu,  CnjymtttM,  hitajulioiu,taArtwtKUt!«~9.9.  8.  W.  OlMdc  bai  MmO^ 
^^m,  liali  mw  Tiiliiiiimiiii "  BnlMillBas  "  ' 
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mt.  z&l  now  mmcM  m  rm  mMr  m  oneruir  obaioubs.  ttt- 

jBou.  1h»  e(njim«tioa  ■Aer  the  prapontinB,  and,  Kke  Prieflday,  called  tin 
■Mnido  a  verb,  Uios  mduag  the  parts  of  speech  nma.  He  alao  haa  Men  followed 
Vfmuij;  anoDgwhom  are  BiokneU,  Barn.  Lemne,  Meonye,  Lindlej  M-anay, 
illM,  Goj,  Cbor^iU,  WiboB,  Cobbett,  Daris,  David  Slair,  Davenport,  Mendeii. 
UL  WUooz,  Picket.  Poad,  BusBeil.  Baoon,  Balliona,  Braoe,  Hart.  Lyon,  Tob.  H. 
MiUer.  Alger,  A.  Ftint,  Folker,  8.  Potoam.  Oooper,  Frost,  Goldabury,  Hamlin, 
I.  flMth.  &.  C.  Smith,  aod  Woodworth.  But  a  third  part  of  these,  and  as  many 
■n  io  tlie  preoeding  list,  an  oon&SBedty  mere  modifiers  of  Murray's  oompilation ; 
mi  pe^pa,  in  audi  a  oaae,  ftose  have  done  best  who  bare  deriated  least  from- 
Astaek  of  bun  whan  they  profoased  to  folhm.* 

ft.  Some  aeem  to  have  sapposed,  that  by  rediiang  the  oamber  of  the  pnts  ei 
qpead,  and  of  llie  r^w  fcr  Aeir  eonatmetion.  the  stody  of  grammar  woidd  b» 
naisnd  more  easy  aad  more  profit^e  to  the  learner.  Bat  (hu,  as  would  appear 
fimiAe  history  of  the  adenee,  is  a  mere  retrogresnra  towards  die  radenesa  of  its 
wfisr  itages.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute,  whether  there  shall  be  Dine 
pwti  of  n)eoch  or  ten ;  and  perhaps  enoogb  has  already  been  stated,  to  establish 
Ik  ezpeaieoey  of  essamiog  the  latter  number.  Every  word  iu  the  language 
■1*  be  ioofaided  in  some  class,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  making  the  euum* 
kcger  ud  lees  onmerona.  In  all  the  artifi(»al  arrangements  of  seieooe ,  distiDCtioB* 
■I  t»  be  made  according  to  the  difierences  in  tiiingB ;  and  the  simple  question  her* 
ia^  «kat  difierences  smong  words  sbidl  be  at  first  legarded.  To  ov«-look,  in  oar 
innaiy  dirisioB,  the  di^renee  between  a  verb  and  a  participle,  is  merely  t» 
iMMTTe  for  a  snb^naioD,  or  subsequent  explanation,  a  species  of  words  whiefa  meat 
psniiTTaiH  have  reoogniaed  as  a  distinct  sort  in  thmr  original  olaaaifieation. 

10.  It  dioald  be  observed  that  the  early  period  of  graimnatical  science  was  far 
KMle  from  the  days  in  which  BngUak  grammar  originated.  Many  things  whiob 
waMrtsadt  aad  defimd  aa  pammar,  wen  taught  and  defevded  two  tfiousand 
jan  agOi  the  philosonhen  of  Oneee  ud  Rome.  Of  the  parts  of  apes^, 
Qndin.  who  Uved  in  the  fint  eaitary  of  our  era,  gives  the  following  aooount : 
"ilW  the  anciMits,  among  whom  were  AristoUet  imd  Theodectes,  treated  only  of 
nrtw,  nonas,  and  oonjunotions :  as  the  verb  is  what  we  say,  and  the  noon,  th^t  fA 
^iA  we  Bay  it,  they  jud^  the  power  of  discourse  to  be  in  verU,  and  the  matttr 
b  matt,  but  the  ctmnaxion  is  e«njvMctioM.  Little  by  little,  the  philosophers^ 
lad  e^iedally  the  Stoics,  increased  the  number :  first,  to  the  oonjnnctions  were 
>dM  artieUs ;  afterwards,  prepotiHoM  ;  to  noons,  was  added  the  appeUaiion  ; 
^  tiw  pronoun  ;  afterwarda,  as  bdon^ng  to  each  vwb,  the  partieipie  ;  and,  ta 
*<rin  tD  common,  adverbi.  Oar  language  [i.e.  the  Latin]  does  not  require 
fiWes,  wherefore  they  an  scattered  among  the  other  parts  of  speech ;  but  there 
H  tiitd  to  the  foregoing  the  interyeetion.  But  some,  on  the  authority  of  good- 
n^ns,  make  the  parts  only  eight ;  aa  Aristarobus,  and,  in  our  day,  Pakraion ;  who 
■■■  iidaded  the  vocable,  or  appellation,  vith  the  nonn,  aa  a  speoM  of  it.  Bat 
t^  vho  make  the  nom  sbe  and  tin  vocable  an  otiier,  laekoo  nine.  But  then 
nilsD  some  who  divide  the  voeable  from  the  appellation  ;  making  Ae  fbrmer  to 
^■fyaoy  thing  manifest  to  nght  or  touch,  as  hotae,  h«d;  and  the  latter,  any 
to  which  either  or  both  an  wanting,  as  wind,  ktasen,  god,  wrtue.  Hiey 
■Mibo  sdded  the  a$»ev8ration  and  the  attnetaiiony  which  I  do  not  approve. 
*kther  the  vocable  or  appdlatkm  should  be  iaoluded  with  the  noun  or  not,  as  ifc 
■  tBatterof  litde  eonsequenee,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  others."  See  QuiniU. 
Aiiit  Orat.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4,  §  24. 

U.  Several  writers  on  English  grammar,  indnlg^g  a  strange  nosettlement  o§ 
pi>i  mem  not  to  have  detanntned  m  their  own  minds,  how  many  parts  of  apeeeh 

**  «Mife*"MlT  ft  modWar  of  Hum;',  eldmK  m  a  merit,  "  the  rrjeelion  of  srvrral  us'Ut*  porta. 
?^«'*.''Trt  MlfBOwl«(lfM"NW,"aa4  tsttiatittm;  " itfou»j,  Protumna,  Vrrta,  Parturgilrt,  Prepott— 

[AntclM,]  JifMrt*.  Ci»vwKf*9M,  Mkekmntwm.^'—O.  O.  FtU«n''i  Gram.  p.  6,  ua  p.  &■ 
JWniMha  bit  holt  ht^;  fbr,  to  mne  ofhli  wrillnn,  if  not  miwnllT,  ArbtoUa  tBCOgnlHa /omt  psiti  of 
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there  are.  or  ongbt  to  be.  Among  tiieae  axe  Home  Todke,  Webster.  Dahon, 
Cardell,  Green,  and  Cobb ;  and  perhaps,  from  what  he  sbtb  above,  ve  may  add 
the  name  ol  PriesUey.  The  present  aiaputation  abont  toe  sorte  of  words,  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Home  Tooke,  who  explains  the  minor  paita 
speech  aa  mere  abbreviations,  and  rejects,  witii  needleas  araimony,  the  commoo 
claarific^cm.  But  many  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  bis  instraetions,  no  less  thaa 
&at  of  the  common  grammarians.  This  author,  in  fans  tliird  chapter,  sappoMt 
bis  auditor  to  say,  "  But  yon  have  not  all  this  wUle  informed  me  how  many  ptmiB 
of  tpetckjoM  mean  to  lay  down."  To  whom  he  replies,  "  That  shall  be  as  yos 
pkase.  Either  two,  or  twenty,  or  more."  Snoh  looseneea  comported  well  enradi 
iritb  his  particular  purpose  ;  because  he  meant  to  teaob  the  derivation  of  vronut 
and  not  to  meddle  at  all  with  their  construction.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
impoeable  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  construction  of  words,  without  first  dividing 
them  into  the  classes  to  which  such  rules  apply  ?  For  example  :  if  a  man  means 
to  teach,  that,  "  A  verb  must  agree  with  ite  subject,  or  nominative,  in  perstm  and 
number,"  must  he  not  first  show  the  learner  xchcU  words  are  verbi  ?  and  oo^it 
he  not  to  see  in  this  rule  a  reason  for  not  calling  the  partidjple  a  verb^  Xjet  nie 
careless  followers  of  Lowth  and  Priertley  answer.  Tooke  did  not  care  to  preserve 
any  parts  of  speech  at  alL  His  work  is  not  a  system  of  grammar ;  nor  can  it  be 
mode  the  bans  of  any  regnlar  scheme  of  grammatical  in^motion.  He  vrbo  iriU 
aot  grant  that  the  same  words  nuy  posubly  be  used  aa  difl»rentpaTla  of  apeedb, 
must  make  his  parts  of  speech  Mtiier  very  few  or  very  many.  Tnis  author  aaya, 
"I  do  not  allow  that anjr words  change  their  natmm  in  tlus  manner,  ao  asto  beli^ 
Bomettmes  to  one  part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  to  another,  frcnn  the  difiermt  ways 
^  using  tfaem.  I  never  could  perceive  any  such  flnetaation  in  any  word  iHoit- 
ever." — Divertioru  of  Jhtrley,  Vol.  i,  p.  68. 

12.  From  bis  own  posdve  laogna^,  I -imagine  thb  ingenious  author  never 
veil  considered  what  constitutes  the  sameness  of  words,  or  wherein  lies  the  difiHr> 
ence  of  the  parts  of  speech  ;  and,  without  understanding  these  tbin^,  a  gramaaa- 
rian  cwnot  but  fall  into  errors,  unless  be  will  follow  somebody  that  knows  tbem. 
But  Tooke  oonfessedly  contradicts  and  outfaces  "  aU  other  Cfrimmariant,"  in  tte 
passage  just  cited.  Yet  it  is  plain,  that  the  whole  science  of  grammar — or  at  least 
the  whole  of  etymology  and  syntax,  which  are  its  two  principal  parts — ^ia  baaed 
iqwn  a  diviaon  of  words  into  the  parts  of  speech ;  a  division  which  neceaaady 
l^TS,  in  many  instances,  the  same  words  to  different  sections  according  to  m 
manner  in  which  they  are  naed.  "  Certains  mota  r^pondent  ainn,  an  meme  tanms, 
4  diveraes  partiea  dNnaiaon  selra  que  la  gwnunure  les  emploie  divenement."-— 
Bujffkr,  Art.  160.  "  Sane  words,  from  vaa  difierent  ways  m  wlueh  they  are  nasd, 
belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of  speech,  sometimes  to  another." — MdCuUocVb 
Gram.v.  37.    "And  so  sayall  other  Orammariaus" — Tooke,  at  above. 

13.  The  history  of  Dr.  Wehster,  as  a  grammarian,  is  singnlar.  Heisramaik- 
ahle  for  his  changeableness,  yet  always  praitive ;  for  his  inconsistency,  yet  very 
learned;  for  his  zeal  "to  correct  popular  errors,"  yet  often  himself  erroneooa; 
for  his  fertility  in  resources,  yet  sometimes  meagre ;  for  his  success  as  an  antbor, 
yet  never  satisfied  ;  for  his  boldness  of  innovation,  yet  fond  of  appealing  to  an- 
tiquity. His  grammars  are  tbe  least  judicious,  and  at  present  the  least  popular, 
of  his  works.  They  conast  of  four  or  five  different  treatises,  which  for  their  matual 
credit  should  never  be  compared  :  it  is  imposedble  to  plaoe  any  firm  reliance  upon 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  contradicta  himself  ao  much.  Tfaoee  who  imagine  thaft 
flie  last  o^nnions  of  so  learned  a  man  must  needs  be  ri^,  will  do  well  to  vrait,  and 
see  what  will  be  bia  last :  they  cannot  otherwise  know  to  what  his  instructions  will 
finally  lead.  Experience  has  already  taught  him  the  folly  of  many  of  lus  pr^ 
tended  improvements,  and  it  is  probable  his  last  opinions  of  Eoglbfa  grammar  will 
be  most  conformable  to  that  jost  authority  with  which  be  has  ever  been  tunpering. 
I  do  not  say  tbat  he  has  not  exlubited  ingenui^  as  well  as  learning,  or  that  he  is 
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dwajB  wrong  when  he  oontrtdiota  a  majority  of  the  EngfiBh  grammarians ;  hut  I 
waj  Ten  tare  to  say,  he  was  wrong  when  tie  undertook  to  mstarb  die  common 
Mbrate  of  the  parte  of  speech,  as  well  aa  when  he  resolved  to  spell  all  words 
metij  as  the;  are  fffonounoed. 

14.  It  is  not  oommottlj  known  with  how  rash  a  band  this  celebrated  author  has 
mnetiDMe  touched  the  most  settied  osages  of  oor  langoage.  lit  1790,  which  was 
amajears  after  the  appearance  of  his  first  grammar,  be  pabliebed  an  octavo  volninft 
tf  Mre  than  four  hundred  pages,  eonnsting  of  Essajs,  moral,  historical,  political, 
■d  lilenrj,  which  mi^  have  done  him  oredit,  had  he  not  spoiled  bia  book  by  a 
Bmmatical  whim  about  the  reformation  of  orthography.  Not  perceiving  that  Ein^ 
fab  Kittatnn,  multiplied  as  it  bad  been  within  two  or  tmee  oenturiee,  had  acquired  a 
ftlmSsy  in  some  degree  eomspoDding  to  its  growth,  be  foolishly  imwined  it  was 
■tin  as  sosoeptible  «  ohuge  and  improvement  as  in  the  days  of  its  innney.  Let 
Ae  reader  pardon  the  length  of  this  digression,  if  for  uie  sake  of  any  future 
KbeoKT  who  may  chance  to  adopt  a  dmilar  conceit,  I  cite  from  the  preface  to  this 
nhme  a  specimen  of  Uie  author's  practice  and  reasoning.  The  in^nious  attorney 
lad  tbe  good  sense  quickly  to  abandon  this  project,  and  content  himself  with  less 
glinDg  innovations ;  else  he  bad  never  stood  as  he  now  does,  in  the  estimation 
<i  tbe  pablio.  Bat  there  is  the  more  need  to  reoord  tbe  example,  because  in  one 
«f  ^  sontiiem  states  the  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  again.  A  still  abler 
Btaber  of  tbe  same  profearion,  has  renewed  it  hut  lately  ;  and  it  is  said  there  are 
jit  remaimng  some  converts  to  this  notion  of  improvement.  I  oopy  literally, 
Wng  all  my  readers  and  bis  to  guess  for  themselves  why  he  spelled  **w%t«n  ** 
Titk  a  w  and  "  riting  "  without. 

15.  "  Daring  the  oonrae  of  ten  or  twelv  veers,  I  hav  been  laboring  to  cor- 
rect pqmlar  ernns,  and  to  as^  my  yung  brethren  in  tbe  road  to-  truth  and 
ntoe ;  my  publietitions  for  these  purposes  hav  been  numerous ;  much  time  hai 
kcD  ^lent,  which  I  do  not  regret,  and  much  censure  incurred,  whieh  my  hart 
Idb me  I  do  not  dexerv."  *  *  *  "Tbe  reeder  wil  obzerv  that  tbe  orthog- 
rtflnf  of  the  volum  iz  not  uniform.  The  reezon  iz,  that  many  of  tbe  essays  bar 
been  pablished  before,  in  the  common  orthography,  and  it  would  hav  been  a  lab(H 
Mas  task  to  copy  the  whole,  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  spelling.  In  the  essays 
ritten  within  tbe  last  yeer,  a  considerable  change  of  spelling  iz  introduced  by  way 
<i  experiment.  This  liberty  was  taken  by  tbe  writers  before  tiie  age  of  queen 
EBnbetb,  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  preference  of  modem  spelling  over 
IW  of  Gower  and  Chaucer.  Tbe  man  who  admits  that  the  change  of  housbonde, 
^ynde,  ygone,  moneth  into  huthand,  mind,  gone,  month,  iian  improovment,  must 
viaiowledge  also  tbe  riting  of  hekh,  breth,  rong,  tm^,  munth,  to  be  an  improov^ 
Mat  TMre  is  no  altomativ.  Bvery  poanble  reexon  tluit  oould  ever  be  offerod  for 
>ll«ring  the  ^Uing  of  wurds,  stil  nists  in  ful  force ;  and  if  a  gradual  reftwm 
imSd  not  be  made  in  our  language,  itwil  proov  that  we  are  less  under  tbe  inflo- 
aee  of  reeam  than  our  ancestors."' — Mah  IfsAstor'f  SuayM,  Ptef.  p.  zi. 

16.  But  let  us  return,  with  oar  author,  to  tfae  question  of  ^e  parts  of  speedi. 
I  have  shown  that  if  we  do  not  mean  to  adopt  some  less  convenient  scheme,  we 
■at  oount  them  ten,  and  preserve  their  ancient  order  as  well  as  their  ancient 
BiBHB.  And,  after  all  his  vacillation  in  oonsequenoe  of  reading  Home  Tooke,  it 
vooki  not  be  strange  if  Dr.  Webster  should  come  at  last  to  tbe  same  conclusion, 
^was  not  very  far  from  it  in  1828,  as  may  be  shown  by  his  own  testimony,  which 
^  then  took  occasion  to  record.  I  will  rive  his  own  words  on  the  point :  "  There 
ii  great  difBoalty  in  devising  a  correct  claarafication  of  tbe  several  sorts  of  words ; 
■w  probably  no  classification  that  shall  be  ample  and  at  the  same  time  pbilo- 
nphically  correct,  can  be  invented.  There  are  some  words  that  do  not  stricUy  &U 
under  toy  description  of  any  class  yet  devised.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
■ed  are  still  making  to  remedy  tins  evfl ;  hut  snoh  schemes  as  I  have  seen,  do  not, 
nay  appidMDiimi^  coneot  die  deftotsof  theeUsalianeB,  norampUfy  the  sotjeot 
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On  die  dOuic  band,  al}  ihiA  I  have  seen,  swre  only  to  olman  asd  oDBbarrMB  tfat 
sabjeot,  bj  substituting  new  amngetneDtR  and  new  teima  which  are  as  iflCQRect  w 
tiie  old  ones,  and  less  iatelligible.  I  have  attentively  viewed  these  subjeots,  in  idi 
the  lights  which  mj  opportunities  have  afforded,  and  am  coovinoed  thai  the  diateh 
Vulioo  o£  words,  moat  generally  rumved,  t<  tke  be^  that  eem  be  fotmai,  vith 
some  slight  altei^iona  adi^ted  to  the  particiilar  oonsbrootioo  t£  the  Engliah  k>* 
guage." 

,  17.  This  passage  is  taken  horn  the  advertiaement»  or  pre&oe,  to  the  Oranunw 
vhioh  aooompanies  the  anthw^s  edition  of  his  great  quarto  Dictionary.  Now  tfa» 
several  schemes  which  bear  his  own  name,  were  doubUess  all  of  them  among  tboM 
vbich  he  had  "  geen  ;  "  so  that  he  here  condemns  them  all  collectively,  aa  he  had 
vreviously  condemned  some  of  them  at  each  reformation.  Nor  is  the  last  exempted. 
Vor  although  he  here  plainly  gives  his  vote  for  that  common  scheme  which  he  firafe 
pondemned,  he  does  not  adopt  it  without  "  some  slight  alterations ;  "  and  in  ooih 
toiving  these  alteratioos  he  b  inconsistent  widi  his  own  professionB.  He  makafl 
the  parts  of  speech  tight^  thus:  "  1.  The  name  or  noun;  2.  The  pnmoun  or 
■uhstHute;  3.  The  adjeotive.  attribute,  or  attributive ;  4.  The  verb;  5.  The  ad> 
verb;  6.  The  pwpoation ;  7.  The  connective  or  conjnnct«>n;  8.  The  exokniftt 
tira  or  inteijeouon."  In  his  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  published  in  1811, 
*'  to  unfold  the  trueprincipiet  of  the  language,  his.  parts  of  speeeh  wen  «Mm  ; 
"via.  1.  Names  or  nouns;  2.  Substitutes  or  monowip ;  3.  Attributes  w  a^i^ 
fives;  4.  Vertu,  with  their  participles ;  5.  Modifiers  wadvwbs;  6.  Prepositioiia  ) 
7.  Connectives  or  eo^junctions."  In  his  Philosophical  and  Praotieal  Grammar, 
published  in  1807.  a  book  which  professes  to  teach  "  the  only  legiHmaU  princi- 
ples, and  established  usages,"  of  the  language,  a  twofold  divisicm  of  words  is 
^opted ;  first,  into  two  eeneral  classes,  primary  and  secondary  ;  then  into  "  «et>ea 
W^cies  or  parts  of  HMech,"  the  first  two  belonging  to  the  fivraer  class,  the  other 
five  to  the  latter;  thus:  "1.  Names  or  nouns;  2.  Verbs;  3.  Substttutee;  4. 
Attributes;  6.  Modifiers;  6.  Prepositions;  7.  Connectives."  In  his  "  In^^ 
proved  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  published  in  1881,  the  same  sriraoMii 
retained,  but  the  usuid  names  are  pr^eired. 

18.  How  many  different  schemes  of  olassifioBtiDn  this  aothw  invented,  I  kiKm 
ROt ;  Iwt  be  might  well  have  saved  hmisalf  the  trouble  of  inventipg  any ;  for,  aa  fiur 

•  w  upean,  none  of  his  last  three  grammars  ever  came  to  a  seccmd  edition.  In  the 
■i^th  edilioo  of  his  "  Plun  and  Comprehenave  Grammar,  grouDded  on  the  eriM 
princif^M  and  idiona  of  the  language,"  a  vork  which  hie  hat  grammatical  pn- 
fiwe  anrms  to  have  been  orinsally  fiaahioned  "  ob  tiw  model  of  Lowth's."  the 
parts  of  speech  are  reekoned  "  atz;  nouaa,  articles,  pnmonos,  adjectives,  verbs, 
and  abbieviations  or  partiolee."  This  work,  which  be  aa^s  "  wsa  extenravely  uaed 
i«  the  schools  of  this  ooontiy,"  and  continued  to  be  in  demand,  be  voluntarily 
anppreased ;  because,  after  a  profitable  experiment  of  four  and  twenty  years,  ka 
founditsofarfrom  b^nggrotuidedon  "  true  principles,"  that  the  whole  scheme  ihem 
appeared  to  him  inoorrigi^  bad.  And,  judging  nvmtbis  sixth  edition,  {muted  ia 
1800,  ^e  only  one  which  I  have  seen,  I  osDnot  but  concur  wUh  him  in  the  opinton. 
Hon  ^an  one  half  of  the  volume  is  a  loose  Appmdix  composed  chiefly  of  notes 
tnken  &(Hn  Lowth  and  Priestley ;  and  there  u  a  great  want  of  method  in  wheft 
«as  meant  for  Uie  body  of  the  work.  I  imanne  hu  several  editiMS  muat  have 
been  difierent  namaaia  with  the  same  title ;  wt  such  thin^  are  of  no  onotHBmoD 
•eeurrrace,  au  I  ewiot  othwwiae  aeeount  for  the  assertion  that  this  bot^  me 
fompikd  "  on  <A«  mod^  of  ZotseA's,  and  on  the  same  principles  aa  [those  ob 
iriuoh]  Mumy  has  eonatoosted  his." — AdbvHummA  m  Wt^Mvt't  qwiaio  J>ut^ 

19.  In  a  treatise  on  grammar,  a  bad  scheme  is  necessaiily  attended  with  inooo- 
venieoces  for  which  no  merit  in  the  execution  can  posubly  compensate.  The  first 
thug,  therefore,  which  a  skillful  teacher  will  notice  in  a  wwk  of  this  kind,  ia  tin 
ttnugunsBt.   If  ha  find  any  difficulty  in  diaooToiogt  at  aigh^  what  U  ia,  he  wiU 
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kmre  iti»  fakd ;  for  a  knid  order  is  what  be  has  a  ri^t  to  espeot  from  Irim  «bo 
fRtrads  to  improve  npm  all  tlie  EngK^b  grannnariaDS.  I^.  Webster  is  not  tl» 
01^  reader  of  the  Epxa  FTCEOKmA,  who  has  been  thereby  prompted  to  meddl* 
fitfa  the  common  soheine  of  grammar ;  nor  ia  he  tbe  onlj  one  who  has  attempted 
to  ainplify  tbe  subject  by  reducing  tlM  parts  of  speeoh  to  *ix.  John  Dalton  of 
MamiDWtCT,  in  1801,  in  *  amall  grammar  which  be  dedicated  to  Home  Tooke, 
■tdfl  them  six.  but  not  tbe  same  nx.  He  would  hare  diem  to  be,  noons,  pro* 
wmm,  verbs,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepoations.  This  writer,  like  Bright 
kad,  Tooke,  Fieber,  and  some  others,  insista  on  it  that  the  articles  are  adjecHva. 
IVintky,  too,  throwing  them  out  of  bis  clasafioation,  andlravingtheleania-toflt 
dnoit  Orengfa  his  book  in  ignorance  of  their  rank,  at  length  aaagns  then  to  mt 
ami  elaas,  in  one  of  his  notes.  And  bo  has  Br.  Webster  Axed  uem  in  bis  late 
wliuble,  but  not  fanltlesB,  dit^ioDaries.  Bat  David  Booth,  an  etymcdogist  perhaps 
eyullj  learned,  in  hu  "  Introduction  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  of  tbe  B^glidi 
loogaage,"  declares  them  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  die  ptxnwtmt  f  froin  which 
be  tfainkB  it  strange  that  they  were  ever  separated  !    P.  21. 

20.  Now,  what  can  be  more  idle,  than  for  teachers  to  reject  tbe  common  elassi- 
fic^on  ai  words,  and  pvzale  the  heads  of  achool-boys  with  speculations  like  these  f 
It  is  easy  to  admit  all  tfast  etymology  can  ^ow  to  be  true,  and  still  justify  ths 

vnogement  of  the  elements  of  grammar.  And  if  we  depart  from  the  com- 
■OB  aebmie,  where  shall  we  tbop  t  Some  have  taught  that  tbe  parts  of  speech 
M*  oaly  jitw  /  as  did  the  latter  stoics,  whose  classes,  aooor^g  to  Priseisn  and  Ha^ 
a,  were  these  :  articles,  nouns  appellatire,  nouns  proper,  ve^,  and  conjunctions. 
Others  have  made  them  four  ;  as  did  Aristotle  and  tbe  elder  stoics,  and,  mor* 
neenlly,  Mihiee,  Brightland,  Harris,  Ware.  Fisbw,  and  the  tmlhoT  of  a  woA 
m  UaiTersal  Qranamar,  oititled  Bndytica.  Yet,  in  naming  thefbur,  eadi  of  tbeat 
nsbrives  to  diSer  &om  00  (As  r«s<  /  With  Arirtotle,  diey  are,  "nonns,  verbsi 
■tides,  and  conionctimiB ; "  with  HUnes,  "  nmus,  adnouns,  vwbs,  and  particles ; " 
vitk  Brigfatlaod,  "  names,  qualhin,  affirmations,  and  particl«s ; with  Harris, 
"eabatiDtjves,  ettributiveB,  ^finitives,  and  connectives;  with  Ware,  "  Uie  name, 
tbe  word,  tbea^stant,  tbe  connective  ;  "with  Fisher,  "  names,  qualiUes,  verbs,  and 
lirtiolea;"  with  tbe  author  of  Enolytiea,  "  names,  verbs,  modes,  and  connectives." 
Bat  why  make  the  okssee  so  minierous  as  four  ?  Many  of  tbe  ancients,  Greeks, 
Hebrews,  and  Aralnans,  aooording  to  Quintilian,  made  them  three ;  and  thesB 
Ane,  according  to  Vossins,  were  nouns,  verbs,  and  particles.  "Veteres  ArabeSi 
Bd^,  et  Gmeci,  t»s,  non  araplius,  classes  fiiciebant;  1.  Nomen,  2.  Verbum, 

Paitieahi  sen  Dietio." — Vou.  de  Anal.  lib.  i,  Cap.  1. 

21.  Kcv  is  this  number,  ^ArM,  quite  destitute  of  modemnipporterB;  tbouffhmosfc 
of  these  oome  at  it  in  an  other  way.  D.  St.  Quentin,  in  his  Rudiments  of  Oenend 
fimmar,  pttbUsbed  in  1812,  divides  words  into  tbe  "  three  general  classes  "  last 
■ntiosed ;  vis.,  "  1.  Noaos,  2.  Verbs.  3.  Partioles."— P.  5.  Booth,  who  pnbt 
Bdnd  the  second  edition  of  his  etymological  work  in  1814,  examining  severallw 
At  In  parts  of  spcedi,  and  finding  what  be  supposed  to  he  the  true  origin  of  aU 
4e  wonfa  in  sone  of  tbe  olsfses,  was  led  to  wow  one  into  an  other,  tOl  he  had 
^■boyed  seven  of  ibem.  Then,  resolving  that  eadi  word  onght  to  be  classed 
■Mt^g  to  tbe  meaning  which  its  etymology  fixes  upon  it,  he  refers  the  number 

dasees  to  nature,  thus  :  "  If,  then,  each  [word]  has  a  tMoning,  and  is  capable 
<f  nBsing  an  idea  in  the  mind,  that  idea  must  have  its  prototype  in  nature.  It 
■■M  either  dooote  an  exertion,  and  is  therefore  a  verb ;  or  a  gualitjf,  and  is,  in 
tht  gue,  an  adjeeUve  ;  or  it  must  express  an  at$emblagt  of  qualities,  such  as  is 
oWr* ed  to  belong  to  some  mdividual  object,  and  is,  on  this  supposiUim,  the  name 
of  meh  object,  or  a  noun.  •  *  *  y/o  have  Una  given  an  account  of  the 
■liftreDt  divieions  of  words,  and  have  found  thai  the  whole  may  be  claEsed  und^ 
^  three  heads  of  Names,  Qualities,  and  Actions ;  or  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and 
YafaB."-..£itnN{.  to  Jaafyt.  Viet.  p.  22. 
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2S.  Tbk  notioB  of  die  pnts  meah,  m  tha  iMihr  vfll  nrafliiUy  ne,  ftnd 
a&  advooate  also  in  the  anthor  of  ue  popiilar  littie  Btoir  of  Jaok  Halyaid.  ll 
appears  in  bia  Fhiloeopbie  Gramniar  pnbHAed  in  Philadelphia  in  1827.  WbeAol 
the  writer  borrowed  it  from  Booth,  or  was  led  into  it  hy  the  li^t  of  "  nature,"  I 
atn  unable  to  say  :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  it  from  ue  ancients.  Nov, 
if  either  be  or  tbe  lexicographer  has  <^coTered  in  "  nature  "  a  prototype  for  thi 
scheme  of  grammar,  tbe  discovery  is  only  to  be  proved,  and  tbe  bc hemes  of  iS 
other  grammanans,  ancient  or  modem,  must  give  place  to  it.  For  tbe  reader  will 
observe  that  this  triad  of  parte  is  not  that  which  is  menlaoned  by  Voashia  ud 
Quintilian.  Bat  authority  may  firand  (or  reducing  the  number  of  the  parts  a| 
speech  yet  lower.  Plato,  according  to  Harris^  and  ike  first  inqnirers  into  lango^j 
according  to  Home  Tooke,  made  tbem  two  ;  nouns  and  verbs :  which  CromwJ 
Dalton,  McOulloch,  wd  some  others,  say,  are  ^  only  parts  essentaally  neccssuj 
for  the  communication  of  our  thou^ts.  Those  wbo  know  nothing  about  gTanotir| 
,  legaxd  all  words  as  of  one  class.  To  than,  a  word  is  nmply  a  wwd ;  mA  nam 
wuit  other  name  it  may  come,  is  do  conoem     tbdn.  { 

23.  Towards  this  point,  tends  every  attonpt  to  ampUfy  grammar  by  aoppreanid 
any  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Notbing  is  gained  hj  it ;  and  it  is  a  depaitim 
from  the  best  authority.  Wo  see  by  what  steps  tbis  kind  of  reasniing  mij 
descend  ;  and  we  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  it  in  tbe  several  grammBtteal 
works  of  William  S.  Cardell.  I  shall  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which  tbt] 
appeared ;  and  the  reader  may  judge  whether  the  authw  does  not  ultimately  ainm 
at  tbe  conduBion  to  which  tbe  foregoing  series  is  conducted.  This  writer,  in  hi 
Essay  on  I^anguage,  reckons  seven  parts  of  speech  ;  in  his  New- York  Graminiri 
nx ;  in  his  Hartford  Grammar,  three  principal,  with  three  others  subordinate ;  a 
his  Philadelphia  Ghammar,  three  only — nouns,  adjectavee,  and  verbs.  Here  it 
alleges,  "  The  unerring  plan  of  nature  has  established  three  classes  o(  ^eroeptioD^ 
and  consequently  three  parts  of  qfieech  " — P.  171.  He  says  ibia,  as  if  be  nnnl 
to  abide  by  it.  But,  on  bis  twenty4hird  page,  we  are  told,  *'  Every  adjective  i 
tidier  a  noun  or  a  pulkiple."  Now,  by  bis  own  ahowing,tbei<aaniM  partid^«{ 
he  makes  tbem  all  adjeetms,  in  each  of  bis  sohemei.  It  follows,  thenfora,  thil 
all  bis  adjectives,  including  what  others  call  partidplea,  are  nonn&  And  tUj 
rednces  bis  three  parts  of  speech  to  two,  in  spite  of  "tbe  unerring  plan  of  nature.n 
But  even  this  number  is  more  than  he  well  believed  in  ;  for,  on  tbe  twentj-fini 
page  of  the  book,  be  affirms,  that,  "  All  other  terms  are  but  derivative  forms  ao^ 
new  applications  of  nount."  So  simple  a  thing  is  this  method  of  grammar !  Ba 
Necf,  in  his  zeal  for  reformation,  carries  the  anticlimax  fairly  off  the  Iniok ;  aoi 
declares,  **  In  tbe  grammar  which  shall  be  the  work  of  my  pupils,  there  shall  W 
found  no  nouns,  no  pronouns,  no  articles,  no  participles,  no  verbs,  no  prepoatims 
BO  conjunctions,  no  adverbs,  no  inteijections,  no  gerunds,  not  even  one  singl 
anpine.  Unmercifully  shall  they  be  bSmisbed  frtnn  it." — Naef*  Method  of  £du 
«afton,  p.  60.  i 

24.  When  Gardell's  ^stera  appeared,  several  respeotable  men,  oonviiiced  hj 
"  bis  |)oweifnl  demonstrations,"  admitted  that  be  bad  made  "  many  tlungs  in  tq 
tHabliiked  tbeirines  of  tbe  expoundera  of  language  appear  snmnently  ridiol 
lous;  "*  and  willingly  lent  bim  tbe  influence  of  their  names,  tirusting  that  U 
admirable  scheme  of  English  grammar,  in  which  their  ignorance  saw  nothing  hd 
new  truth,  would  be  speedily  "perfected  and  generally  embraced." t  Bein{ 
invited  by  the  author  to  a  dieoussion  of  his  principles,  I  opposed  them  in  hi$  pret 
gnce,  both  privately  and  publicly ;  defending  ^against  him,  not  unsnccestfultj 
those  dootrioes  which  time  and  custom  have  Ranctioned.  And,  what  is  remarkahU 
that  candid  opposition  which  Cardell  himself  bad  treated  with  respect,  and  parriei 
in  vain,  was  afterwards,  by  some  of  his  converts,  impeached  of  all  unfairness,  uii 
even  accused  of  wanting  common  sense.    "No  one,   says  Niebfldur,  "ever  orei 
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ibnr  a  liteni;  idol,  withoot  pnm>king  the  anger  of  its  vorshipen." — Phthhgieal 
Mvitim,  Vol.  i,  p.  489.  Tne  certificated  given  in  oomaendation  of  this  "  set  of 
optnioas,'*  tboogfa  they  had  no  eztennve  effect  on  the  public,  showed  lull  well 
Ihit  the  ^neis  knew  little  of  the  history  of  grammar ;  and  it  is  the  continual 
ivpet^ion  €i  sneh  tfaingB,  that  induoes  me  now  to  dwell  upon  its  historj,  for  the 
WoniitiiH]  of  those  who  are  bo  liable  to  be  deceived  by  exploded  errors  repub- 
Eshed  >8  Borelties.  A  eulog^  says  of  Cardetl,  "He  had  adopted  a  set  of  ojnn- 
i/m,  vtieh,  to  most  of  his  readen,  appeared  «nhWy  n«w."  A  reviewer  proved, 
Alt  all  Us  pietendkl  noTdties  are  to  be  fband  in  certain  grammars  now  forgotten, 
VKUoaiud.  The  fiwmer  repHea,  Then  he  [Cardell,]  ia  right — and  tM  man 
is  DO  leai  Btopid  than  abnnve,  who  finds  fkolt ;  for  hen  is  proof  that  the  fomm 
"had  h\^\j  respectable  antiiority  for  almut  eveiy  thing  he  Iub  advanced ! "  See 
Tie  Friend,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  105  and  116,  ^m  which  all  the  qnototions  in  this  para- 
gnpb,  except  one,  are  taken. 

ib.  The  reader  may  now  be  cnrions  to  know  what  these  doctrines  were.  They 
vere  sninmed  np  by  the  reviewer,  thus :  "Oar  author  pretends  to  have  drawn 
priadpall;  from  his  own  resources,  in  making  up  his  books  ;  and  many  ma;  have 
SBffnsed  there  is  more  novelty  in  them  than  there  really  is.  For  instance :  1. 
Be  ekaee  the  articU*  with  adjectives ;  and  so  did  Brightland,  Tooke,  fisher, 
DaluiD,  and  Webster.  2.  He  calls  the  participles,  adjecHvet ;  and  so  did 
BrightlsDd  and  Tooke.  3.  He  makes  the  pronouns,  utber  nouns  or  adJeetiveB  ; 
nd  M  did  Adam,  Dalfam,  and  others.  4.  He  distributes  the  con/tmeftontunong 
ift other  parts  of  speech;  and  so  did  Tooke.  5.  He  rejects  the  intetjeetims ; 
■d  B  did  Tails,  SnnetaiB,  and  Tooke.  6.  Be  makes  the  possessive  com  an 
tdjtdise  ;  and  so  did  Brightland.  7.  He  says  our  langaage  has  no  eases  ;  ami 
Bdid^ria.  8.  Se  cii&  ease,  position  f  and  so  did  James  Brown.  9.  He 
nitm  the  adjectives  to  two  classes,  defining  and  deseribing  ;  and  so  did  Dalton. 

10.  He  declares  all  verbs  to  be  active  ;  and  so  did  Harris,  (in  bia  Hermes,  Book 
i.  Chap,  ix,)  though  be  admitted  the  expediency  of  the  common  division,  and 

to  our  author  the  absordi^  of  contending  about  it.  Fisher  al^o  rejected  the 
dase  of  neuter  verbs,  and  called  them  all  active.  11.  He  reduces  the  moods  to 
^rtt,  and  the  tense*  to  three  ;  and  so  did  Dalton,  in  the  very  same  words. '  flEher 
■lao  made  the  tense*  three,  but  said  there  are  no  moods  in  English.  12.  He 
^tsUteiii^terative  mood  alynya  future  ;  and  so  did  Harris,  in  1751.  Nor 
£d  the  doctaine  originate  with  him ;  for  Brightland;  a  hundred  years  ago,  [about 
nOf>.]  ascribed  it  to  some  of  lus  predecessors.  IS.  He  reduces  the  whole  of 
oar  ijmfnx  to  about  tkir^  Une* ;  and  two  thirds  of  these  are  useless ;  for  Dr. 
Jchnaon  expmsed  it  qnite  as  fnlly  in  tm.  But  their  explanations  are  both  good 
farnoifaing;  and  Walfia,  more  iraely,  omitted  it  altogether." — 77u  ^Hend^Yol. 

11.  p.  50. 

26.  Dr.  WebetOT  nys,  in  a  mar«na]  note  to  the  pre&ce  of  his  Philosophical 
Gramtoar,  "  ffinee  the  Asjb  of  Wmlis,  who  pnbUshed  a  Grammar  of  the  English 
I^ngD^,  in  Latin,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  [,]  from  which  Johneonand  Lowth 
Wirnnd  most  of  their  rales,  Uttie  improvement  has  been  made  in  English  gram- 
■tt  Lowth  supplied  some  valuable  criticisms,  most  of  which  however  respect 
^^*fii^  f^owes ;  but  many  of  his  criticisms  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  tbey 
hate  hid  an  ill  e%et,  in  perverting  the  tme  idioms  of  our  language.  Priestley 
1  number  new  and  useful  observations  on  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the 
uigly)  bi^ioige.  To  which  may  be  added  some  good  remarks  of  Blair  and 
CaiLpbeQ,  mten^iersed  with  many  errors-  Murray,  not  having  mounted  to  the 
<^i>al  mtrces  of  iaformataon,  and  professing  only  to  select  and  arrange  the  rules 
KM  caitidsns  of  jveoedin^  writers,  oas  furnished  little  or  nothing  new.  Of  the 
XtBifloos  compilations  of  mferitff  charaeter,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  have 
added  BotUnc  to  tiie  atoek  of  grammatical  knowledge."  And  the  conoludiug 
■taleaee  of  ois  wA,  u  veE  as  of  hia  Improved  Onuunar,  published  in  1881, 
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otends  the  cenaare  ■•  fidlowi :  '*  It  boot  the  Eo^idiUaiguee  only  wboMhuton 
and  principles  are  jet  to  be  illustrated ;  but  the  grammars  and  diutionaries  of  <ai 
other  languages,  with  which  I  have  an;  acquhuitance,  must  be  reviaed  and  conreoted, 
before  their  elements  and  true  obstruction  can  be  full;  understood."  Id  an  a^ 
Tertiaement  to  the  grammar  prefixed  to  bis  quarto  American  Dictiooar;,  the  Doetur 
is  ;et  more  severe  upon  books  of  this  soft.  "  I  close,"  sa;8  he,  "  wiUi  the  sin^ 
remark,  that  from  all  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am  oonviooed 
the  dictionaries  and  grammars  which  have  been  used  in  our  seminaries  of  leurniag 
1^  the  last  fort;  or  fift;  ;eat8,  are  so  incorrect  and  imperfect  that  tbe;  hftve  iih 
troduced  or  sanctioned  more  errors  than  the;  have  avended  ;  in  other  words,  bad 
the  people  of  £ngUiid  and  of  these  States  been  left  to  learn  the  pronnooiatioD  and 
oonstructam  of  their  Temaeular  language  aolel;  by  tradition,  and  tbe  leading  of 
good  authors,  the  language  would  uve  been  tfokm  and  written  with  more  pan^ 
wan  it  has  been  and  now  is,  b;  those  who  have  learned  to  acyiut  their  Inngn^. 
hf  the  rules  whiob  dictionaries  preseribe.^' 

27.  little  and  much  are  but  relative  twnu ;  yet  when  we  look  bM^  to  tli» 
period  in  which  English  grammar  was  taught  onl;  in  Latin,  it  seems  extravagant 
to  sa;,  that  "  little  improvement  has  been  made  "  in  it  since.  I  have  elaewuie- 
expressed  a  more  qualified  sentiment.  "That  the  grammar  of  our  language  baa 
made  con»derable  progress  nooe  the  da;s  of  Swift,  who  wrote  a  petty  treatise  <m 
the  subject,  is  sufficientl;  evident ;  but  whoever  ooosiders  what  remains  to  be  dooc^ 
oannot  but  perceive  bow  ridiculous  are  man;  of  the  boasts  and  feli<»tatiaiis  wbieh 
we  have  heard  on  that  topic."*  Some  further  notice  will  now  be  taken  oi  thai 
progress,  and  of  tbe  writers  who  have  been  commonly  considered  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  it,  but  e^tecially  of  sncb  as  have  not  been  previously  meotioDed  in  a  li]u 
oonnexion.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  WUliam  Walker,  the  preceptor  ot  Sir 
laaac  Newton,  a  teacher  and  grammariaa  of  extranrdiQary  learmng,  who  died  is 
1684.  He  has  left  as  sundnr  monuments  of  his  taste  and  oritical  skiU :  one  is  hii 
"  TreattBe  of  English  Particles," — a  work  of  great  labour  imd  merit,  but  uwlasv 
to  most  people  now-a-days,  because  it  explains  the  Eariish  in  Latin ;  an  otbw,  his 
"Art  of  Teaching  Improv'd," — whieh  is  also  an  able  treatise,  and  apparently 
well  adapted  to  its  object,  "  tbe  Grounding  of  a  Young  Scholar  in  the  Latin 
Tongue.  In  tbe  latter,  are  mentioned  other  woi^s  of  his,  on  "  BKetortek,  aad 
hogick"  which  I  have  not  seen- 

28.  In  1706,  Richard  Johnton  published  an  octavo  volume  of  more  thaa  four 
hundred  pageii,  entitled,  "  Grrammatical  Commentaries  ;  being  an  Apparatus  to  % 
New  National  Grammar  :  by  wa;  of  animadversion  upon  tbe  fBlsities,  obeouritis^ 
redundancies  and  defects  of  Lil;'s  S;stem  nowin  use."  This  is  a  work  of  great 
aoateness,  labour,  and  leuving ;  and  might  be  of  signal  use  to  an;  one  who  sbndd 
undertake  to  prepare  a  new  or  improved  Latin  grammar :  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  «• 
have  yet  urgent  need.  Tbe  English  grammarian  ma;  also  peruse  itviuiadTaiitiif^ 
if  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin — and  withonk  such  knowledge  he  most  be  10 
prepared  for  his  task.  This  work  is  spokea  of  and  by  some  of  the  eai^ 
JSoglisb  grammarians ;  bat  the  hopes  oS  die  vriter  do  not  appear  to  have  bsM 
m^ied.  His  hot^  was  not  oalmlated  to  supply  the  place  of  the  c(»niiion  cm; 
tat  the  author  thought  it  impraotioable  to  mue  a  new  grunmar,  suitable  for  bojn^ 
and  at  tbe  same  time  to  embrace  in  it  proofs  sufficient  to  remove  the  prejudices  ef 
teachers  in  favour  of  the  old.  Kmg  Henry's  edict  in  support  of  Lil;,  was  yet 
in  fbroe.  backed  by  all  the  partiality  which  long  habit  creates ;  and  Johnnn's  len^ 
ing,  and  labour,  and  seal,  were  admired,  and  praised,  and  soon  forgot. 

29.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the  generous  wits  of  the 
nign  of  Qiieen  Anne,  seeing  the  need  there  was  (tf  neater  attention  to  tbur 
TOnaeular  language,  and  of  a  grammar  Dwre  properly  English  than  any  then  in 

*8Mth«?reAc«1oiDTGompeii<UoaiKnsllihQnDiB»ibitlMAiMikanedItloQ  of  M«  Trtatm^  of  Kxmi 
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m,  {mdoeod  a  book  with  wfaieh  the  later  writers  on  tbe  Bame  sahjects,  would  bare 
'  done  well  to  hare  made  thenueWea  better  acqoaiDted.  It  is  entitled  "A  Gramoiar 
4  fte  EngleAi  Toagne ;  wH^  the  Arts  of  Ixtgick,  Rbetorick,  Poetry,  ko.  IHua- 
trited  with  asefal  Notes ;  giTing;  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  Grammar  in  General. 
Ibe  Wholamddng  a  CompleatSnteDi  of  aD  Enriuh  Edaeatkm.  PiMiakad^ 
Jon  BuemusD,  fbr  tbe  Un  (rf  die  Schools  of  (iTeat  Britain  and  Ireland."  Vt 
■iagenioady  reeonmended  in  a  certificate  by  Sir  lUcbard  Steele,  or  tbe  Tattler, 
ndertiie  fiotiHoas  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  and  in  a  poem  of  fbrty^three 
bo,  by  Naham  Tate,  poet  lanreate  to  her  Majenty.  It  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
ttree  hundred  pages ;  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  and  originality  ;  and  written 
ii  t  style  wMcn,  though  not  faultless,  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  English 

ronrian  since.  I  qvote  it  as  Brightland's  :*  wbo  were  the  real  authors, 
not  appear.  It  seems  to  be  tbe  work  of  more  than  one,  and  perhape  the 
vrilen  of  the  l^Ier  were  tbe  men.  My  copy  is  of  tbe  sevenUi  edition,  London, 
frinted  iot  Henry  Lintoi,  1746.  It  is  evidently  tbe  work  very  skillful  bands ; 
^  « it  not  in  all  respects  well  planned  or  well  executed.  It  unwisely  reducea 
puts  of  speech  to  four ;  gives  them  new  names ;  and  rejects  more  of  the  old 
^fltem  than  toe  schools  oonld  be  made  willing  to  give  up.  Henoe  it  does  not  ap- 
pBV  to  ban  been  very  extensively  adopted. 

M.  h  ii  now  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  sinoe  Dr.  Swift,  in  a  pnblia 
nmntrmoe  addressed  to  tbe  EM  of  Oxford,  oompUuned  of  the  imperfect  stats 
cfoor  language,  and  alleged  in  parttonlw,  that  "in  many  instances  it  offended  against 
•wry  put  of  grammar  f  Fifty  jeaw  iJkerward,  Dr.  LowUi  seconded  this  oom- 
pbnrt,  and  pressed  it  home  upon  the  polite  and  the  learned.  "  Does  he  m«in," 
■jstbe  latter,  "that  the  English  language,  as  it  is  spoken  bjthe  politest  part  of  the 
■tin,  and  as  it  stands  in  ^e  writings  of  tbe  most  approved  authors,  often  oflfends 
■pBBt  every  part  of  gramnurY  Thm  fair,  I  am  afraid  the  charge  is  true."— 
i^wrt'i  Gram.  Pref.  p.  iv.  Yet  the  learned  Doctor,  to  whom  much  praise  has 
been  jnatly  ascribed  fbr  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  this  neglected  study, 
Mmpted  nothing  more  than  "A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar ; " 

be  says,  **  was  oalculated  for  the  learner  even  of  the  lowest  class :  "  and 
tbose  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  tbe  subject,  he  referred  to  Morris  ;  whose 
vnkis  not  an  English  grammar,  but  "A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Uni* 
Tersd  Grammar."  Lowth's  Grammar  was  firet  published  in  1758.  At  the  oon^ 
Benoement  of  Us  prefiioe,  tte  reverend  author,  after  acknowledging  the  enlai^ 
MDt,  poUrii,  and  refinement,  which  tbe  language  had  reeeived  during  the  preoeit 
iBg  tm  hundred  years,  ventniw  to  add,  "  bat,  whatever  oUier  improvnnents  it 
■lylisve  recenvvd,  it  bath  made  no  advances  in  gramniaHcal  aeonraoy."  I  do 
Mtqaote  Uiis  assertion  to  affirm  it  literally  trae,  in  all  its  apparent  breadth ;  but 
'Ims  ii  lees  reason  to  boast  of  the  correctness  oven  now  attained,  than  to  believe 
1^    writras  on  gtammar  are  not  the  authors  iriio  haire  in  genend  eome  Dearest 

''"ntTttMl  BrifhUtnil  htnmlf  -n*  Uw  miter  «f  tttb  gnminftr ;  battotoppOM  him  ttw  Htthor, 
Mnparti  wffii  Ito  dcdladfm  to  tht  Qae«i,  b;  lur    mwt  Obwilnit  wd  Duttfol  Svl/jetU^  Ow  Jxtkan(» 
\  *^teBnB«ia'«lridhtliMaaMipok«iof;hiawfbUowbigllnw,brUMlurMte: 

i  "  nan  nj  wbM  Tbuki,  whst  PnlM«  toiut  mtuad 

n«  Gn'rMU  Wiu,  wbo  thiu  eoold  cODdf«o«>d ! 
ftUL  that  to  Art's  KubllmcBt  Orb  eui  reach, 
■■^07*11  lU  bnmbia  Bknena  to  Tewh ! 
7«t  worthily  Sptaani'd,  b«e>iUM  we  know 
To  rabe  J%«ir  Conntt?'*  fanM  theji  itoop'tl  m  low.**— Tin. 


Jftf-awpbdl,  In  hk  PbUoaophj  of  Rhatorio,  pafo  16Sth,  makM  a  dUBooUj  mpeetiiig  tba  liMMdiw  tUl 
citaiaamtavtaneaoC  ite  talstppllcaUOB  of  ttw  ttrm  grammar;  Md mBpt—  Hw  wTto%  naUm 
tHihfa^  to  ha**  baM,  **  t1  fiamnar  In  tba  abatnet,  on  nnff«r«l  anha^pa  lur  whieh  tba  partleolar 
"■•>«  of  an  dUfcretii  toncoaa  oo^t  to  ba  tegolaicd."  And  adda,  ■'  If  tUi  wai  hi*  nwaning,  I  oatuiot  tar 
M*bibteihailslUotb(hawims,lDthiii  aeoMatkni.  I 
gnmnar."   It  woald ba  mora  lUr  to  nippoM  that 


btbteihailglUotntha  wmc  Id  thiii  aeoMatkn.    I  aekoDwladgamnalf  tobaantlraly  teooMBl 
Inlgnmmar."   It  woald  ba  mora  lUr  to  nippoM  that  Dr.  Swift  maMtbj  **  gnrntnar,'' tba  r«lM 
f'pnBdplw  aiwonUQg  to  whkh  tba  Bngltih  languoga  ought  to  b*  Hpokan  and  wrKttn :  and,  (a*  I  ahaU 
<^*»*»w.)KlanatiathT— rboia  ta  dm,ttat  afacjr  part  ef  tba  aaia  m^,  wrtl-al^ araiyna  at 
■"tralwud  pr1nelplM~-|i,  Innuny  bulaucas,  Tktlated,  If  not  by  what  nw  ba aulad  tib«  litMinsailMK 
«"Whr  thoatapMkanaodmMB«U«iMtelfe*Mm|«t  obmpUaw  l»fcMVwd  atamltabaaon. 
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to  H  in  pnctiee.  •Nor  have  tiie  aUest  andnrs  always  prodooed  the  beat  compeiidi 

for  the  literary  instruction  of  jonth. 

31 .  The  treatises  of  the  learned  doctors  Hani?,  Lovth,  Johoaon,  Asb,  PrieBtley, 
Home  Tooke,  Crombie,  Coote,  and  Webster,  owe  their  celebrity  not  ao  much  to 
their  intrinsic  fitness  for  school  instruotioa,  as  to  the  Uterary  reputation  of  the 
writers.  Of  Harris's  Hermes,  (which,  in  comparison  with  oor  common  gratmnara, 
is  indeed  a  work  of  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  full  of  interesting  speculations, 
and  written  with  groat  elegance  both  of  style  and  method,)  Dr.  Lototh  says,  it  is 
"  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analj^,  that  has  been  exhibited  anoa 
the  days  of  Aristotle." — Pre/,  to  Gram.  p.  x.  But  theae  two  authors,  if  their 
works  be  taken  together,  as  the  latter  intended  they  should  be,  supply  do  anffiomt 
course  of  English  grammar.  The  instructions  of  the  one  are  too  limited,  and  those 
<tf  the  other  are  not  specially  directed  to  the  subject. 

82.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  practically  one  of  the  greatest  gnunmarianB  tbat  evw 
lived,  and  who  was  very  nearly  ooetaneona  with  both  Harris  and  Lowth,  speaks  of 
the  state  of  English  grammar  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  found  our  speech  copums 
irithout  order,  and  energetick  tctthout  rules :  wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there 
was  perplexity  to  be  disentangled,  and  oonfuaon  to  be  regulated." — Pref.  to 
Diet.  p.  1.  Again :  "  Having  therefore  no  assistctncebtU  from  general  grammar, 
I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of  our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  mi^t  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase,  accumulatoil  in  time  the  materials 
of  a  dictionary." — Ibid.  But  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  man  to  do  every  thing ; 
else,  Johnson  had  done  it.  His  object  was,  to  compile  a  dictionary,  ra^er 
to  compose  a  grammar,  of  our  language.  To  lexicography,  grammar  is  neceasan, 
as  a  preparation ;  but,  as  a  purpose,  it  is  merely  incidental.  Dr.  Priestley  speaks 
of  Jobnaou  thus :  "  I  must  not  conclude  this  preface,  without  making  my  ackaoiH- 
edgements  to  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  admirable  dictionary  has  been  of  the  greatest 
nse  to  me  in  the  study  of  our  language.  It  is  (nty  he  bad  not  formed  as  just,  and 
as  extennve  an  idea  nS  English  grammar.  Perfaapa  this  very  useful  wwk  mi^ 
still  be  reserved  for  his  diatingiushed  alnlitiea  in  this  way."— iVTM(2ejr*«  Oram. 
p.  xzui.  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Ghwnmar  ia  all  comprised  in  fourteen  pages,  and 
course  it  is  very  deficient.  The  syntax  he  seems  inclined  entirely  to  omit,  as 
(he  says)  Wallis  did,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  better  done ;  but,  for  form's  sake,  be 
oondescends  to  bestow  upon  it  ten  short  lines. 

33.  My  point  here  is,  that  the  best  grammarians  have  left  much  to  be  done  by  t>w«i 
who  may  choose  to  labour  for  the  further  improvement  of  English  grammar  ;  anl 
that  a  man  may  well  deserve  comparative  praise,  who  has  not  reached  perfection  in 
a  science  like  tbis.  Johnson  himself  committed  many  errors,  some  of  which  I  ahaU 
hereafter  expose ;  yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  following  judgement  of  his  works 
was  penned  without  some  bias  of  prejudice  :  "  Johnson  s  merit  ought  not  to  be 
denied  to  him  ;  but  bis  dictionary  is  Uie  most  imperfect  and  feulty,  and  the  least 
valuable  of  any*  of  bis  productions;  and  that  share  of  merit  which  it  poaaesaes, 
makes  it  by  so  much  the  more  hnrtfuL  I  r^ce,  however,  that  thonrii  tiie  least 
viduable,  he  found  it  the  moat  {vofitable :  for  I  could  never  read  bis  pr^tce  wttbowt 
bedding  a  tew.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  grammcn-  and  history 
and  dieti<mary  of  what  he  calls  the  English  language,  are  in  all  respects  (except 
the  bulk  of  the  Uaterf)  most  ^ly  contemptible  performances ;  and  a  reproach  to 
the  learning  and  industry  of  a  nation  which  could  receive  them  with  the  slightest 

Siprobation.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  dictionary  is  as  much  the  language  of  the 
ottentots  as  of  the  English ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  so  to  trandate 
any  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  popular  numbers  of  the  Spectator  into  the  laogoage 
of  this  dictionary,  that  no  mere  Englishman,  though  well  read  in  his  own  language, 

*  Thaph»»w"e/'«iiy"hliwMrop«oQi.  TluMwordionAttolimbMBaBUMdi  ortfa* 
ten  Mid— "  ttu  IMS  nlnaU*  of  alltak pndnotlotiB." 
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foold  be  able  to  oomprdiend  one  eentenoe  of  it.  It  aj^wars  to  be  a  work  of 
liboar,  and  yet  is  in  trnih  one  of  tbe  most  idle  performances  ever  ofiered  to  the 
paUio ;  oompUed  by  an  author  who  poefieaeed  not  one  eingle  requisite  for  the 
Bodertakin^,  and  (being  a  publication  of  a  set  of  booksellers)  owinz  its  soceess  to 
tint  Tery  oiroumstance  which  alone  must  make  it  imposdble  that  it  sboold  deserve 
Bocoece." — Tbottf's  Divenioiu  of  PurUg,  VoL  i,  p.  182. 

34.  Dr.  Ash**  "  Gh^mmatioal  Institatee,  or  Easy  Introduction  to  Dr.  Lowth's 
English  Grammar,  is  a  meagre  perfonnanoe,  the  ease  of  which  consists  in  nothing 
bat  its  bferity.  j)r.  PritM^,  who  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  third  editxm  aoknowledgeg 
Ui  obligatioos  to  J<4inson,  and  also  to  Lowth,  thought  it  prenutnre  to  attempt  aa 
Endyi  grammar ;  andoootrated  lunuelfi^pablisungn  few  brief  "  Bndiments," 
litb  a  iMse  appendix  eonauting  of  "  Notes  and  Obseira^Hu,  for  tiie  use  of  tfaoee 
vbo  have  made  some  proficiency  in  &e  language."  He  am,  "With  respect  to 
oar  own  langoage.  tiiere  seems  to  b«  a  kind  of  daim  upon  aU  who  make  nse  of  it, 
to  do  BcnnethiQg  for  its  impovement ;  and  the  beat  thing  we  can  do  for  this  purpose 
it  present,  is.  to  exhibit  its  actual  atruoture,  and  the  varieties  with  which  it  is  used. 
When  these  are  once  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  generally  attended  to,  the  best 
fbrniB  of  gpeeob,  and  those  which  are  most  agreeable  to  die  analogy  of  the  language, 
will  sooQ  recommend  themselves,  and  come  into  general  use;  and  when,  by  this 
nteana,  the  lai^;aage  shall  be  written  with  sufficient  uniformity,  we  may  hope  to 
Bee  a  oompleto  grunnur  ai  it.  At  present,  it  is  by  no  means  ripe  for  such  a 
vorh ;  *  but  we  may  approximato  to  it  very  fast,  if  all  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
nuke  leouu-ks  upon  it,  will  give  a  little  attention  to  Uie  sutnect.  In  such  a  case, 
k  few  years  mi^t  be  snffioiant  to  oompleto  it." — PrissUsy  s  Gram.  Prsf.  p.  xV. 
In  pnnt  of  time,  both  Ash  and  Priestley  expressly  claim  priority  to  Lowto,  fiir 
tbeir  first  edituns;  hot  the  former  having  allowed  his  imk  to  be  afterwarda 
■tided  an  Inferodnclioo  to  LowUi'a,  and  2ie  latter  having  aoknowledced  sonw 
nproTemeiUB  in  lu>  from  tbe  same  aonroe,  they  have  both  been  regardwl  as  Uter 

HtiHtS. 

35.  The  great  work  of  the  learned  etymologist  JbAn  .flbms  Tbo^,  oooasts  of 
two  octavo  volumes,  entitled.  "  Epxa  Pibboknta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley." 

work  exphuns,  with  admirable  sagacity,  tbe  orinn  and  primitive  import  of 
Buy  of  the  most  common  yet  most  obscure  EngUw  words ;  and  is,  for  that 
twoa,  a  valuable  performance.  But  as  it  oontuns  nothing  respecting  the 
oiHtnctioo  of  tbe  langnage,  and  embraces  no  proper  system  of  grammatical 
iloetnnes,  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  oonmxm  {Hinciples  of  practical 
gnonar  ong^  to  {^ve  [Jaoe  to  snoh  inatmctions,  vt  even  be  modelled  aocordii^ 
to  w^  Uw  anthor  proves  to  be  true  ui  respect  to  tbe  orij^  of  partioukr  worda, 
^  common  gnuamarians  were  less  oonfhted  by  him,  than  numy  of  his  readen 
bave  inured ;  it  oocbt  not  to  be  fo^otten  that  his  purpme  was  as  dififerent 
^  as  an  th^  riwemes  of  Ghrammar  frwn  Urn  ^an  of  his  mitical  "  livas 
■US'"  In  Ais  ooniiexiai  nu^  be  mentioned  an  other  work  of  rimilar  siie  and 
?<>nMe,  but  more  comprehend ve  in  deagn;  the  "History  of  European  Lao- 
pi^es,"  by  that  astonishing  Ungoist  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,    This  work 

*Wn  (fab  opbikn  ooocnim)  the  tatned  Jubm  WUta,  uiUior  of  »  emnBwUokl  Ehk;  od  ttie  ^"gH^ 
■"V«n  octm  Tohuoe  of  more  than  threa  hondiMl  page*,  pablbtiad  In  London  fn  1761.  TUa  tntbor  njg, 
fcLL^**^'  umida  tbnnlnf  u  biglith  OnuKmsr,  bkre  not  boan  swajr :  from  Uw  raign  of  Qiuw 
^Mfa.lothUorQoMn  Ann,  there  an  bat  Two  that  the  kuUior  of  tha  namitknowi  of ;  on«  In  BnglUh  bj 
<|*^m>d  B«n  Jowoo, nod  one  In  LMln  hj  tba  lanni'd  Dr.  WallU.  In  tb* Nifn  of  Qoaen  Ann  Indeed, 

MBi  to  have  aitoan  a  noble  Spirit  of  iDgonlonji  Broolatlon  in  thif  liJravy  way ;  and  to  this  ws 
^  twiliw  coMpoa'd  at  that  period  for  the  tua  of  MhooU,  b;  Brfi^tUnd,  Oteenwood,  and  Malttalre.  Bat, 
Bce UMt  time,  notUnf  hath  i«paar'd,  that  hath  oome  to  tUi  EmtM-i  fcaowledga,  daMrrlng  u  be  takmiuA' 
.  M  tauUax  to  lUoitnte  our  lUagnago  bj  aacertolnlng  the  Orammar  of  It :  exrept  Aoaelm  Ba^lyv 

I"^*MI<in  to  IiiniMgiiii.  Johnwm'a  Orammar  preflx'd  to  tbe  Abridgement  of  hit  Dictionary,  and  the  lato 
g- Wm4^  Baajs  upon  tbe  EnfUBh  '-"fcf  — tk—  an  all  the  TraatlM  be  hath  met  with,  relative  to  (hk 
SM;  allwUih  be  hatt  penu'd  nrr  attentfrelr,  and  made  tbe  btet  nee  of  them  in  hi*  power.  Bnt  noi- 
*^fa»Sac  an  *aM  dda,  aomethinc  KUl  naaaln*  to  badooa,  a*  iMst  U  to  appean  to  him,  preparatory  to 
Egyy  iwtt  tanni  O*  Onmimar  of  nr  iMgitaf.  All  oar  tOorU  at  thla  kind  »eetD  to  have  beam 
g*»MlFi  mumi  UbartD,  diWIj  hy  Am  pimlaiMT  or  two  Um  nottoM :  one  of  whkh  h,  Oiat  our  Vnte 

*^ iiilhi  iiisiwjiMrniafsMiipiiiima^'TjiihT"  TnftiimnriM  rii^.i  im 
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Ins  Isft  Qttfimriiad  Iqr  ili  Itmonted  tntiuv ;  hok  it  iriH  temin  a  moaiiiDeDt  of 
«niditioa  DSTor  sarpaBnd,  Mqtiired  ia  tjlie  of  vanti  asd  diffioolties  u  great « j 
fliiligenoe  ever  aurmonnted.  Like  Tooke's  volames,  it  is  Iwinvw  irf*  litde  me  to 
the  meie  fioglufa  schobr.  It  ova  be  read  to  adnntage  only  by  those  irbo  an 
■eqiuiated  vitb  several  other  languages.  The  voricB  of  Cfrombie  and  Ooote  m 
more  properly  essays  or  dissertations,  than  elementary  systeoiB  of  grammar. 

36  The  number  of  English  grammars  has  now  become  so  very  great,  that  wA 
vren  a  general  idea  of  the  oomparative  merits  or  defeats  of  ea(A  can  here  be  girei 
I  have  examined  with  acme  diligence  all  that  I  have  had  opportunity  to  obtun; 
bat  have  heard  of  several  which  I  have  never  yet  seen.  Whoever  is  cnrioofi  to 
examiae  at  large  what  has  been  published  on  this  subjeot,  and  thus  to  qnili^ 
Umself  to  judge  the  beCtw  of  any  new  grammar,  may  easily  make  a  coltection  of 
one  or  two  hundred  bearing  different  names.  There  are  also  manv  works  not  csiled 
jnammars,  from  which  oar  co^jrists  have  taken  large  portions  of  tneir  oompilatiua«. 
Thus  Murray  oonfeasedly  copied  firom  ton  anthora ;  6ve  <^  whom  are  Beattie,  ^mi- 
dan,  Walker,  Kair,  and  Campbell.  Dr.  Beattie,  who  ac<»iii«d  great  celebri^  u 
a  teaoher,  poet.  jAiloBO];^,  lod  lo^ioan,  was  well  skillM  in  mmnur ;  bot  lie 
keated  ^  subject  only  in  critical  dtsqutsitions,  and  not  in  my  wtinct  demeolBfj 
work  adapted  to  general  use,  Sheridaii  and  Walker,  being  lexieographers,  eonfiBcd 
themselves  chiefly  to  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Murray  derived  sundry  pri» 
siples  from  the  writings  of  both  ;  but  the  Englrah  Grammar  prepared  b;  the  latter, 
was  written,  I  think,  several  years  later  than  Mnrray's.  The  learned  doctors  Bbs 
and  Campbell  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  not  on  the  elementary  parts  of  grammir. 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  aocnrate  writer.  Blair  is  fluent  and  easj, 
bat  he  furnishes  not  a  little  false  syntax ;  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  lUietoric  ii 
a  veiy  valuable  treatise.  To  these,  and  five  or  ax  other  authors  whom  I  have 
•otioed,  was  Lindley  Murray  ''principally  indebted  for  bis  materials.''  Tbm  ht 
«f  the  fiuDOua  oontribnton  to  EfngUsh  grammar.  The  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  delivered  at  Harvard  Uaiverdty  by  John  Quin(^  Adams,  and  publisbed 
bi  two  ootavo  vobimea  in  1810,  are  aueh  as  do  credit  even  to  tiiat  pealt  man ;  but 
tbey  descend  less  to  verbal  criUoiBni,  toA  enter  less  into  the  peculiar  proviHe: 
tf  the  nammarian,  than  do  most  other  mnka  of  a  mnilar  titles  i 

87.  Some  of  the  ihost  respectable  authors  or  compilers  of  more  geneTsJ  Bjsteiai| 
«i  Engli^  grammar  for  the  nse  of  schools,  are  the  writer  of  tiie  British  Gramroir, 
Bicknell,  Buchanan,  William  Ward,  Alexander  Hurray  the  schoolmaster,  MennTc. 
Tisher.  I4ndley  Murray,  Fenniag,  Allen,  Grant,  David  Blair,  Lennie,  6oj. 
OhurchilL  To  attempt  any  thing  like  a  review  or  comparative  estimate  of  these, 
would  protract  this  introduction  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  and  still  otheT^ 
would  be  excluded,  which  are  perhaps  better  entitled  to  notice.  Of  mere  modifien 
and  abridgers,  the  number  is  so  great,  and  the  merit  or  fame  so  little,  that  I  will  wi 
ttespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  by  any  further  mention  of  them  or  their  wtirksn 
Whoever  takes  an  aocnrate  and  oomprehea^ve  ^w  of  the  history  and  presnf 
state  of  this  branch  of  learning,  though  he  may  not  oondade,  with  Dr.  I^mtlry 
tbat  it  is  premature  to  attempt  a  compTeto  grammar  of  the  hogoag^,  ein  seaKcli 
forbear  to  omnmde  witb  Dr.  Barrow,  In  the  (minion  that  among  aU  the  treatiM 
beretofnre  prodooed  no  sooh  grammar  is  fbuncC  "  Some  superfluities  have  bcM 
flBptuged,  some  mistakes  bave  been  rectified,  and  some  oWnritiea  bave  beet 
deared ;  still,  however,  tiiatall  the  grammars  used  in  our  difiennt  eidHN^  public  aj 
welt  as  private,  are  disgraced  by  errors  or  defects,  ia  a  oon^daint  aa  jnat  aa  it  i| 
•fiequent  and  loud." — Beurow's  &tayt,  p.  88. 

38.  Whether,  in  what  I  bave  been  enabled  to  do,  there  will  be  found  a  remedy  (a 
this  complaint,  must  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  others.  Upon  the  probability 
of  effecting  this,  I  have  been  willing  to  stake  some  labour ;  how  much,  and  wiu 
what  merit,  let  the  candid  uid  diaeeming,  when  they  shall  have  examined  fo 
thenuelvea,  judge.   IfcifMntamtbatine  uim  hUiierte  had,  of  «u  laBga^a,fl 
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mnplete  grammar.  The  Deed  of  such  a  work  I  suppose  to  be  at  this  Ume  in  no 
sdmU  degree  felt,  e^teiually  by  tbom  who  ctmdact  oar  hieber  inBtitutioiia  of  leatn- 
iag ;  and  my  ambition  has  bew  to  [noduee  one  wbicfa  mi^t  deservedly  stand  along 
mat  of  the  Port-Boyal  Latin  and  Greek  GraninurB,  or  of  the  QrammaiTe  dea 
Oranimairea  of  Girault  dn  YiTier.  If  this  woHe  is  unworthy  to  aspire  to  soch 
nok,  let  the  patrons  of  Knglbh  literature  remember  that  the  acbleTement  of  my 
deagn  is  stall  a  denderatum.  We  surely  have  no  other  book  which  might,  Id  any 
scDse,  bavc  been  called  **  the  Grammar  of  Engl%$h  Grammars ;  "  Done,  which, 
dther  by  excellence,  or  on  account  of  the  particular  direction  its  criticism,  might 
take  snefa  a  name.  I  have  turned  the  eyes  of  Grammar,  in  an  especial  manner,  upon 
the  conduct  of  her  own  household ;  and  if,  from  this  volume,  the  reader  acquire  a 
more  jost  idea  of  tiie  grammar  which  is  displayed  in  EngUsh  grammars,  he  will  dis- 
eover  at  least  one  reason  for  the  title  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  work.  Such 
•8  the  book  is,  I  present  it  to  the  pnblic,  without  pride,  without  self-seeking,  and 
without  anxiety  :  knowing  that  most  of  my  readers  will  be  interested  in  estimating 
iXjuMtly  ;  that  do  true  service,  freely  rendered  to  learning,  can  fail  of  its  end  ;  and 
that  DO  aohievetneot  merits  anght  with  Him  who  graciously  supplies  all  ability. 
Hie  opinioDS  expressed  in  it  havo  been  formed  with  oandonr.  and  are  oflfered  wUh 
sabmismon.  If  in  any  thing  tbey  are  erroneoas,  there  are  those  who  can  detect  their 
&n1ts.  In  the  language  of  an  anraent  master,  I  invite  the  correction  of  the 
endid :  **  N(»  quoqne,  quantumcunque  diligentes,  ehm  a  oandidia  timi  a  livicUs 
earpemor :  a  candidu  interdom  jnst^  ;  quos  oro,  nt  de  erratis  omnibus  amice  me 
admoneant— erro  nonnunqoam  quia  homo  sum." — DwpaxUer. 

GOOLD  BROWN. 

JflTw  York,  1836. 
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GRAMMAR 

or 

ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 


Gramhar,  as  an  art,  is  the  power  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
correctljr.  Aa  an  acquisition,  it  is  the  essential  skill  of  Bcbolarship.  As  a 
Btod;,  it  is  the  practical  science  which  teaches  the  right  ase  of  language. 

Ast  EnglUih  Chatimar  is  a  hook  wluch  professes  to  explMn  the  naturo 
md  structure  of  the  English  language ;  and  to  show,  on  just  antiiority,  what 
it,  and  what  is  not,  good  English. 

ExQLiSH  Grammar,  in  itself,  is  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
the  English  language  correctly.  It  implies,  in  the  adept,  such  knowledge 
M  enables  him  to  avoid  improprieties  of  speech ;  to  correct  any  errors  thai 
Bfty  occur  in  literary  composiuons  ;  and  to  parse,  or  explain  granmatioally, 
wtutsoever  is  rightly  written. 

7&  read  is  to  perceive  what  is  written  or  printed,  so  as  to  nnderstand 
the  words,  and  be  able  to  utter  them  with  their  proper  sounds. 

To  mite  is  to  express  words  and  thoughts  by  letters,  or  characten,  made 
wiQi  a  pen  or  other  inetrument. 

To  ^>eak  is  to  utter  words  orally,  in  order  tbat  they  may  be  heard  and 
videntood. 

Grammar,  tike  every  other  liberal  art,  can  be  properly  taught  only  by 
a  regular  analy^,  or  systematic  elucidiation,  of  its  component  parts  or 
pineipJes ;  and  these  parts  or  principles  must  be  made  known  chiefly  by 
ueaos  of  definitions  and  examples,  rules  and  exercises. 

A  ftrfedi  defamtion  of  any  thing  or  class  things  is  such  a  description 
«f  it,  as  distingaishes  that  eutare  thing  or  class  from  every  thing  else,  by 
briefly  telling  what  U  is. 

An  etan^e  is  a  particular  instance  or  model,  serving  to  prove  or  illns- 
tnte  some  raven  proposition  or  truth. 

A  rule  0j  grammar  is  some  'law,  more  or  less  general,  by  which  custom 
ngolates  and  prescribes  the  right  use  of  language. 

kn  txercUe  is  some  technical  performance  required  of  the  learner  in 
order  to  bring  his  knowledge  and  skill  into  practice. 

liAHOCAaB,  in  the  primibve  sense  of  the  term,  embraced  only  vocal  ex- 
preafton,  or  human  speech  uttered  by  the.  mouUi ;  but  after  letters  were 
iDTented  to  represent  articulate  sounds,  language  became  twofold,  spoim 
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and  tm/fen;  so  that  Uie  tern,  Ztm^ua^,  now  simifies,  any  senet  of  «(W9d!i 

or  letters  formed  into  words  and  employed  for  uie  expression  of  ihought. 

Of  the  composition  of  language  we  have  also  two  kincU,p*o«e  and 
verse ;  the  latter  requiring  a  certain  number  and  variety  of  syllables  in 
each  line,  but  the  former  being  free  from  any  auch  restnunt. 

The  least  parts  of  written  language  are  letters;  of  spoken  language, 
syllables ;  of  language  significant  in  each  part,  words ;  of  language  cono- 
bining  thought,  phroees ;  of  language  sabjoining  sense,  clauses  ;  of  language 
completing  sense,  sentences. 

A  discourse,  or  narration,  of  any  length,  is  but  a  series  of  sentences ; 
which,  when  written,  must  be  separated  by  the  proper  points,  that  the 
meaning  and  relation  of  all  the  words  may  be  quicldy  and  clearly  pei^ 
oeived  by  the  reader,  and  the  whole  he  uttered  as  llie  sense  requires.  | 

In  extended  compositions,  a  sentence  is  usually  less  than  a  paragraph  ; 
a  paragraph,  less  than  a  section ;  a  section,  less  than  a  chapter ;  a  chapter, 
less  than  a  book ;  a  book,  less  than  a  volume  ;  and  a  volume,  less  than  Ute 
entire  work. 

33)6  common  order  of  literary  division-,  then,  is ;  of  a  large  work,  into  ' 
vdumes ;  of  volumes,  into  books ;  of  books,  into  chapters ;  of  chapters,  into 
sections;  of  sections,  into  paragraphs;  of  paragraphs,  into  sentences; 
of  sentences,  into  clauses  ;  of  clauses,  into  phrases ;  of  phrases,  into 
words ;  of  words,  into  syllables  ;  of  syllables,  into  letters. 

But  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  work  requires  the  use  of  all  these 
^vinons;  and  we  often  assume  some  natural  distinction  and  order  of 
parts,  nuning  each  as  we  find  it ;  and  also  subdivide  into  articles,  verses, 
eantoes,  stanzas,  and  other  portions,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  suggests. 

Grammar  is  divided  into,  four  parite;  namely.  Orthography,  Etymology, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  syllables,  separate  words,  and  spelling. 

Etymology  trei^  <tf  the  diflforent /»ar<«  qf  s^ecA,  witii  their  classes  and 
modifio^ODS. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  relation,  agreement,  government,  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  s^tenoes. 

Prosody  treats  of  punctuation,  utterance,  figures,  and  versification. 

OBSERVATIONa 

Oh.  1<— In  thfl  bltrodnotitm  to  this  work,  have  been  tsken  many  views  of  ^« 
■tody,  or  general  aeiaioe,  of  grammar ;  many  noticea  of  its  hiatory,  with  sundry  cziti- 
eisms  upon  ita  writers  or  critics ;  and  thus  language  has  often  been  presented  to  the 
reader's  consideration,  either  as  a  whole,  or  with  broader  scope  than  belongs  to  the 
teaching  of  its  particular  forms.  We  come  now  to  the  work  of  mtafyzinff  our  own 
tengue.  and  of  layiag  down  those  special  rules  and  {ninciplfla  which  should  guide  us  in 
the  use  of  it,  whether  in  speech  or  in  writing.  The  author  intends  to  ditksent  from, 
other  grsmmarians  no  more  than  they  are  found  to  dissent  from  truth  and  reason ;  nor 
wSl  he  expose  their  errors  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  science  «nd  the 
information  of  the  leamra.  A  candid  critic  con  hare  no  satisfaction  merely  in  finding 
fitult  with  other  men's  performances.  But  the  iacts  are  not  to  be  concealed,  that  many 
pretenders  to  grammar  have  shown  themselTes  cxceedingl;f  superficial  in  their  knowl- 
edge, aa  well  as  sloTenly  in  their  practice;  and  that  many  Tain  composers  of  books' 
luire  prored  themselves  de^tinn  of  this  study,  by  the  abundance  of  their  inacouraeie^ 
and  tiw  obvioasnessof  thdr  solecisms. 

Obs.  2. — Some  grammarians  have  taught  that  the  word  lanffuage  is  of  much  broader 
ii^itteatiout  thim  that  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  definition  above.  I  confine  it  to 
rpMch  and  writing.  For  the  propriety  of  this  limitation,  and  against  those  authors  win 
describe  the  thing  otherwise,  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  manidnd.  One  late 
wziter  defines  it  t£ns :  "LaNOBaoaiaaniyMMntby  whlchoneiwwii  eommanlcMa  hir 
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Hem  to  amaa»r."—8anJanra  ^lim^Book,  p.  7.  I>r.  AVebster  gow  miieh  fiather,  aid 
my,  "  LutauAOB,  in  iu  most  axtenrire  sense,  is  the  inatntment  or  means  of  oommu- 
Bic^ing  ideas  and  affecttont  of  the  mind  and  body,  from  one  animal  to  moMor*  In  tha 
sense,  bruim  pouts  the  powr  of  hnffvago  ;  for  by  wioos  insrtieuUte  sounds,  tbey  make 
known  their  wants,  desires,  and  KuSerio^."--PAUotophi€ai  Gram,  p- 1 1 ;  Impeoetd  Gram, 
p.  d.  This  latter  definition  the  author  of  that  rain  book,  "  th»  Dittrict  Schooi,"  has 
adopted  in  his  chapter  on  Grammar.  Sheridan,  the  celehrsted  actor  and  ortho^pist, 
though  he  seems  to  confine  langungc  to  the  human  species  gives  it  such  an  extension  as  to 
make  words  no  necessary  part  of  its  essence.  '*  The  first  thought,"  says  he,  *'  that  would 
occur  to  CTery  one,  who  had  not  properly  connidcred  the  point,  is,  that  language  is 
compoecd  of  words.  And  yet,  this  is  so  far  &nm  being  an  adequate  idea  of  language,  that 
the  point  in  which  most  men  think  its  very  essence  to  consist,  is  not  even  a  necessary 
property  of  language.  For  language,  iu  its  full  extent,  means,  any  way  or  method 
whatftoever,  by  which  all  thai  pataet  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  may  be  manifested  to 
another." — SheridaitU  Leeturet  on  Eloetaion,  p.  129.  Again:  **I  have  already  fAoim,  that 
worda  are,  in  their  own  nature,  no  ttaeaHai  part  of  kmyuage,  and  are  only  oonaidered 
CO  throufh  custom." — lb.  p.  136. 

O&s.  3.— According  to  8.  Kirkham's  notion,  "  LAXOt-Aos,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
fanplies  th<»e  signs  by  which  men  and  brutei,  communicate  to  each  other  their  thoughts, 
affections  and  desires." — KirkhtaH'i  English  Gram,  p.  16.  Again:  "  The  langaage  of 
brutes  consists  in  the  use  of  those  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  they  express  their  Vnyughts 
md  affections." — lb.  To  me  it  seems  a  shameful  abuse  of  speech,  and  a  vile  descent 
from  the  dignity  of  grsmmari  to  make  the  voices  of  "  bnoes  "  way  part  of  language,  as 
taken  in  a  literal  sense.  We  might  -with  flir  more  propriety  nose  our  conceptions  of  it  to 
the  sphcteei  above,  and  construe  literally  the  metaphors  tn  Danrid,.who  asnibea  to  the 
■tazry  heavens,  both  **  speech"  dnd  "language"  ^  voice"  aaA**ieordi"  duly  "uttefW 
and  everj-whcre  "  heard."    Sec  Psalm  xix. 

Obs.  4.— But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Kirkham,  commencing  hu  instructions  with  the 
ft)reg(^ng  definition  of  language,  proceeds  to  divide  it,  agreeably  to  this  notion,  into  two 
nrts,  natural  and  artijieial ;  and  aSirms  that  the  former  "  is  common  both  to  man  and 
hmte/*  and  that  the  language  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  the  language  which  consisto  of 
wards,  is  altogether  an  artificial  tneeiuion  :  *  thereby  contradicting  at  once  a  host  of  the 
most  celebrated  grammarians  and  philosophers,  and  that  without  appearing  to  know  it> 
But  this  is  the  lesi  strange,  since  he  immediately  forgets  his  own  definition  and  division 
of  the  subject,  and  as  plainly  contradicts  himself.    Without  limiting  the  term  at  aU, 
without  excluding  his  fanciful  "  lanffuage  of  brutes"  he  says,  on  the  next  leof^  "  Lan* 
ftiape  is  amventiimai,  and  not  only  invented,  but,  in  its  progressiTe  advancement,  varied 
far purpoees  of  practical  convenience.    Hence  it  assumes  any  and  every  form  which  those 
who  make  nse  of  it,  cho<we  to  give  it." — Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  18.   This,  though  scarcely 
mare  rational  than  his  "  natural  lanfftiaffe  of  men  and  brutes,"  plainly  annOiilates  that  qiies- 
tiimable  section  of  grsmmatical  science,  whether  brutal  or  hiunan,  by  making  all  lan- 
guage a  thing  *'  convetUianai  "  and     incetUed."    In  short,  it  leaves  no  ground  at  all  for 
■ay  grammatical  science  of  a  poiiitive  character,  because  it  resolves  all  forms  of  language 
into  the  irresponsible  will  of  those  who  utter  any  words,  sounds,  or  noises. 

Obh.  5. — ^  or  ia  this  gentleman  more  fortunate  in  his  explanation  of  what  may  realty 
be  called  language.  On  one  page,  he  says,  "  f^k^n  language,  or  speech,  is  made  up  of 
articulate  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice." — Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  17.  On  the  next* 
*■  The  most  important  use  of  that  faenUy  called  speech,  ia,  to  convey  our  thoughts  to 
others." — lb.  p.  18.  Thus  the  grammarian  who,  in  the  same  short  paragraph,  seems  to 
"defy  tho  ingenuity  of  man  to  give  his  words  any  ether  meani^  than  that  which  he 
himself  intends  them  to  expreat,"  {lb,  p.  19,)  either  writes  so  badly  as  to  make  any  ordinary 
&Ise  syntax  appear  trivial,  or  actually  conceives  man  to  be  the  Inventor  of  one  of  his  own 
fatruUic*.  Nay,  does  he  not  make  roan  the  contriver  of  that  *'  natural  language  "  which 
he  po8.sessefl  "in  eommon  with  the  brutes?"  alaaguago  "  7'A«m«antnjrofMMcA,"heeays, 
**  all  the  different  animals  perfectly  underatandf  "  See  lus  Gram.  p.  16.  And  if  this  notion 
again  be  true,  does  it  net  follow,  that  a  horse  knows  perfectly  well  what  homed  cattle 
by  their  bellowing,  or  a  flock  of  geese  by  their  gabbling  i  X  dionld  not  htm 


•A  liBiUar  doetrins,  bmnw,  ti  tangbt  by  no  leM  >n  anthor  than  "  th^'Ber.  Akzander  OMmUt.LL.  D.,** 
«bo  nil,  in  tbc  tret  pansnph  of  hli  InUodnotlon,  "  Lasouxoi  dodhImb  of  intelilgible  sigat,  and  U  tha 
ijinm,  bf  wbich  t/ie  mwi  conmaDiottM  its  tKovfhU.  It  la  either  udcatata,  or  inarticulate ;  artificial  or  naA- 
wn\.  Th«  fbrmw  ts  pecnllar  to  man ;  th«  Jatt«r  \»  ecmmam  to  all  animait.  By  inartiruUta  tanBuags,  «s 
Man  tboM  foMlDetiTe  cries,  bj  which  tbe  WTeni  tribes  of  lofntor  cnatares  ar«  toablad  to  numa  tbalt 
MBACioai  aad  dftdrM.  Bj  aitJcniaU  language  ia  ondemtood  a  ayitem  of  exprMsIon,  compovea  of  ilmple 
tondt  dilhraitlr  niodifted  bj  the  Orleans  of  speech,  and  varioiuly  combfued.'* —  Trtalitt  on  the  Etymology 
^  SmUx  of  i^te  EttgUsh  Larngvogt,  p,  \.  Sm  Ow  wim  doctrinaalM  tn  iTttcf 'i  Ornm.  p.  141.  Tba  Ian- 
tuoB  wltfeli  "  w  commtn*  to  aU  wmals."  can  be  no  other  than  diat  Id  vhMt  Stop's  woItm  M>d  veaaals, 

K^~j,,-Mlinmmi  — "™*—  '--f—r  1""'  '  " — '*"|  Oa  ttMo>lMShsad,lbal«Uoh 
^mSan^sdioi^t  and.MS«riiUns,liMliite  bat  anan  ikaoUn  oC  Uh  mUmsa. 
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noticed  tiiaae  tUngs,  had  not  the  book  wUeh  teaoliBS  diem,  been  made  popular  • 
tAotuanH  imposing  attestations  to  its  excellence  and  accuracy.  For  grammar  has  nothfa^ 
at  all  to  do  with  inarticulate  voices,  or  the  imaginary  languages  of  brute$.  It  is  scope 
enough  for  one  science  to  explain  all  the  languages,  dialecta,  and  speeches,  that  ucj 
olafan  to  rwamm.   We  need  not  enlarge  the  field,  by  descending 

"  To  beasts,  whom  *  Ood  on  thdr  creatioa-day 
Created  mute  to  all  artioulate  aatmd."— ir»Aott.t 


PART  I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

OKTHoaRAPHY  treats  of  letters,  syllablee,  separate  words,  and  spelling. 

CHAPTER  L-OF  LETTERS. 

A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  character,  which  commonly  represents  some 
elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice. 

An  elementary  sonnd  of  the  hnnum  voice,  is  one  of  the  umple  soonds 
which  compose  ^  spoken  language. 

The  sound  of  a  letter  is  commonly  called  its  power :  when  any  letter  of 
a  word  is  not  sounded,  it  is  said  to  be  silent  or  mute. 

The  lettera  in  the  English  alphabet,  are  twenty-az ;  the  mmple  sonnds 
which  they  represent,  are  aboat  thirty-»x^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  letters  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  these  foitr 
sorts  of  things  ;  their  names,  their  classes,  their  powers^  and  their  forms. 

The  letters  are  written,  or  printed,  or  painted,  or  engraved,  in  an  inGoite 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  ;  and  yet  are  always  the  samej  because  their 
names  and  powers  do  not  change. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  different  sorts  of  types,  or  letters,  with 
which  every  reader  should  be  early  acquainted : 

1.  The  Roman  :  A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  D  d,  E  e,  F  f,  0  g,  H  h,  I  i,  J  j,  K  k, 
L  1,  M  m,  N  n,  0  0,  P  p,  Q  q,  R  r,  S  s,  T  t,  U  u,  V  V,  W  w,  X  x,  Y  y, 
Zz. 

2.  The  Italic:  Aa,Bb,  Ce,Dd,Ee,Ff,  G  g,  Hh,Ii,J j,Kk, 
LI,  Mm,  Nn,  0  o,  Pp,  Q  q,  Mr,  Ss,  Tt,  Uu,  Vv,  TTto,  X 

8.  The  Script:  0/,  ^/  eA^ 

^^Q^m,  Q4^m,  M*,  ^/4, 

^u,,  g&<^  'fy, 

4.  The  Old  English:  ^  tt,  B  b,  <ff  C,  J0  b,  «  e,  1  f,  (&  0,  ^5  I). 
1  i,  J  i,  K  k,  £  I,  HI  m,  N  n.  ©  0,  II  p.  q,  R  r.  S  fi,  51 1, 
H  n,  1)  o,  to  ID.  X  I,  a  a,  2  J. 

*Ttw  pronono  vihotn  ti  not  propwlr  sppUcabla  to  tcoM,  ualeai  Uw7  ■»  p*n<m,ifi*d  .*  Mm  rcUUn  wiUdk 
voold  Uiectfttn  h*Te  bcra  prabnbto  hm.— 4  B. 

t "  Tlw  gTMt  dlSbmiM  fe«t«MB  MB  ud  brat«s,  In  Hm  ttttrmwt  of  aoand  by  tin  moatb,  coaMiti  la  His 
jawtc  <rf  sMtMlatiMfB  aian,  udUia  oitlie  mat  of  It  la  bcatM."— WaMtr'j  iwywrf  Qmm.  p.  a 
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Ob9.  1. — A  letter  AMwitft  not  in  the  figure  only,  or  ia  the  powor  only,  but  in  the  figois 
mi  power  united ;  as  ma  embassador  consists  not  in  the  man  only,  or  in  the  commiasum 
only,  but  in  the  man  comnussioned.  The  figure  and  the  power,  therefore,  are  necea- 
niy  to  constitate  the  letter ;  and  •  name  it  as  necessary,  to  teU  what  it  i*.  The  oiau 
of  ft  letter  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  Its  pover,  or  sound;  aa  the  anbasBador  ia 
ptoupotentiarf  ox  otherwise*  aoooiding  to  tlie  extent  of  bis  oomnussitHi.  To  all  but 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  written  language  is  the  representative  of  that  which  is  spoken ;  so 
tint,  in  the  Tiew  of  peoide  in  general,  the  powers  of  the  letttts  are  balHtnally  identified 
with  thor  sounds,  and  are  conceived  to  be  nothing  eUe.  Hence  any  given  sound,  or 
modification  of  sound,  which  all  men  can  produce  at  pleasure,  when  alutrarily  aaao- 
dsted  with  a  written  sign,  or  oonTeutional  character,  constitutes  what  ia  called  a 
faMir.  Tliaa  we  may  prodoce  the  sounds  of  a, «,  o,  then,  by  a  particular  compression  of 
(he  organs  of  utterance,  modify  them  all,  into  ba,  be,  bo,  vstJa,ft,foi  and  we  shall  see 
th&t  0,  4t  and  e,  are  letters  of  one  aort,  and  b  and  /,  of  an  other.  By  tUmtntmrif  or 
artHvbte  lowMit,*  then,  we  mean  not  only  the  simple  tones  of  the  Toice  itself  but  the 
modiiying  stopa  and  turns  which  are  given  them  in  speech,  and  marked  by  letters  :  the 
ml  voices  constituting  vowels ;  and  their  modifications,  consonants. 

Oh.  2. — A  mere  mark  to  which  no  sound  or  power  is  ever  given,  cannot  be  aletter; 
thoagh  it  may,  like  the  marks  used  for  punctuation,  deserve  a  name  and  a  place  in 
gnmmar.  Commas,  semicolons,  and  the  Uke,  represent  stlettw,  rather  tlian  sounds,  and 
aretherefore  not  letters.   Nor  are  the  Arabic  fignxea,  which  represent  entire  twrnb^  nor 

r'  1  any  symbols  standing  far  iJun^  (as  the  astronmniB  marks  for  the  tmit  the  moon, 
planets,)  to  be  confounded  with  letters ;  because  the  lepresentative  of  any  word 
or  aumbsr,  of  any  name  or  thing,  differs  wid^y  in  its  power,  from  the  ^n  of  a  simple 
elementary  sound :  i.  e.  from  any  constitvent  part  of  a  written  word.  The  first  letter 
of  a  word  or  nam.e  does  indeed  sometimes  stand  for  the  whole,  and  is  still  a  letter;  but 
it  ia  to,  aa  bdsg  the  first  elemrait  of  the  word,  and  not  as  bcdog  the  repr«aentatiT«  of 
the  whole. 

Obs.  3. — In  their  deftnitionB  of  vowds  and  eonionants,  many  grammariana  have  re- 
iolTed  letters  into  xountii  wiy ;  as,  "  A  Vowel  is  an  articulate  aouiuC'  fto. — '*A  Conso- 
nant ia  an  articulate  nTund^"  &c. — L.  Mttrray'i  Gram.  p.  7.  But  this  confounding  of  the 
Tiaible  signA  with  the  things  which  they  signify,  ia  very  far  from  being  a  true  account 
of  either.  Besides,  letters  combined  are  capable  of  a  certain  mysterious  power  which 
ia  independent  of  all  sound,  though  speech,  doubtless^  is  what  they  properly  represent. 
Ia  practice,  almost  all  the  letters  may  occasionally  happen  to  be  $iient;  yet  are  they 
not,  in  these  cases,  neccsaarily  useless.  The  deaf  and  dumb  also,  to  whom  none  of  the 
lattera  e^qness  or  represent  sounds,  may  be  taught  to  read  and  write  undentandin^y. 
Ihey  even  levn  in  some  way  to  distfaignish  the  acoented&om  the  unaoceoted  syllaUes, 
and  to  have  some  notion  of  quaattt}/,  or  of  something  else  equivalent  to  it ;  for  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  can  compose  verses  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  that  the  powers  of  the  letters  are  not,  of  necessity,  identified  with  their  sounds ; 
^  things  being  in  some  respect  distinguishable,  though  the  terms  are  commonly 
taken  aa  synonymous.  The  fact  ia,  that  a  word,  whether  spoken  or  written,  is  of  itself 
•VHlCaiMf,  whether  its  coireaponding  form  be  known  or  not.  Hence,  in  the  one  form,  it 
Biy  ba  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  uliterate,  and  in  the  other,  to  the  educated  deaf  and 
dnmb ;  while,  to  the  learned  who  hear  and  q>eak,  either  form  immediately  suggests  the 
other,  with  the  meaning  common  to  both. 

Obs.  4. — Our  knowledge  of  letters  riaes  no  higher  than  to  the  forms  used  by  the 
aacieat  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  characters 
vfaich  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  called  Samaritan,  but  his  writings  have  come  to 
uiaan  alphabet  more  beautiful  and  regular,  called  the  Chaldee  or  Chaldaic/ which  is 
(aid  to  have  been  made  by  Ezra  the  scnbe,  when  he  wrote  out  a  new  copy  of  the  law, 
■ftar  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Cadmus  carried  the  Phcenician  alphabet  into 
Greece,  where  it  was  subsequently  altered  and  enlarged.   The  small  letters  were  not 

*  BfaMIj  fBMkinc  u)  artiailat4  lomd  ta  DOt  a  ilnplc  al«tiMnt<tf  fjwMb,  bnt  rsthar  »  eomplez  on*. 
iteh«i;|l«ble  or  word;  forar(wiifaiteHc«nll/nieuia>(MiiJ(cl.  Bat  ourgruuiuHuiiingetiflTKl,  baTtapplM 
lb*  ttrai  to  Um  nuDd  of  ■  l«cMr,k  aj  likbU,  or  &  word,  iadlKrimlDfttelj' :  fbr  which  rcuon.  It  semit  doc  ray 
niUMc  to  tc  BMd  alona  In  dcKribiog  anj  oT  the  three.  Shmldao  M^a,  "  Tb*  tflseoce  of  ft  ii]>llable  coniira 
in  vtiwtwiM  ra^jr,  fbr  arerf  tatirtdaie  »om»d  of  contse  fbmil  ■  ay  liable." — Liclun*  on  l^otalion,  p.  62.  If 
iMbriffat  1b  thU,  DOC  many  of  our  leMtra— or,  perhapt  man  properly,  none  of  Uiwo — C4ii  alnid;  rtpreaeut 
vikaUie  MQiid)!.  The  looaeneai  of  tbb  term  iDtloeea  ma  (o  add  or  prefer  an  other.  "  Tbo  He*.  W. 
aUto,-'  wtio  comex  aa  near  aa  any  of  our  KrmmmarlaaR,  to  tbe  true  dcfloiUon  of  a  letter,  uye :  1.  "  The 
«>udi  awd  In  langiuif*  a»  called  mtin£ue  found*."  2.  "  A  letter  ii  %  obanwMr  lued  In  priotliiK  or 
nktaw,  to  reprMeut  u  artittUatt  Nand." — AUen^i  SUmmlt  of  E.  Oram.  p.  2.  Dr.  Adam  iiayi :  1.  "  A 
iKlet  b  tte  nark  of  a  tawut,  or  of  an  artieulaiian  of  tound."  2.  "  A  Tovel  la  properly  called  a  ntnjri* 
awl  the  aoaod*  formadby  (be  coawyras  of  vowak  sad  aonawiaiHa,  anicuUut  ununU." — Latin  and 
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180  Tu  6R4iiiMft  or  JMUH  naHrwiitH  [bub  % 

inTsnted  till  about  the  serenth  oeoturj  of  our  era.  The  Letiiis,  or  Bomuu,  derired 
most  of  their  capitals  from  the  G-reeks ;  but  their  small  letters,  if  they  had  any,  were 
made  afterwards  among  titemselres.  This  alphabet  onderwent  Tarions  changes,  and 
xsoeived  very  great  improretnents,  before  it  beoame  that  beautiftil  series  of  charsiotexs 
which  we  now  use,  under  the  name  of  Roman  tttim.  Indeed  these  particolar  fimasi 
which  are  now  justly  preferred  by  many  nations,  are  said  to  hare  been  adopted  after  the 
invention  of  prm^g,  The  Roman  letters  were  first  used  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz, 
printers  who  settled  at  Rome,  in  1467.  The  earliest  work  printed  wholly  in  this  charac- 
ter in  Engjajid,  is  said  to  hare  been  Lily's  or  Paul's  Accidence,  printed  by  III  chard 
Finson,  1618.  The  Italia  letters  were  invented  by  Aldus  Manutios  at  Rome,  towards 
the  oloee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  first  used  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  in  1601."— 
OomahM^a  MueeHmy,  VoL  xx,  p.  117.  The  Saxon  alphabet  was  moatiT  Roman.  Not 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  letters  hare  other  forms.  Bvt  the  changes,  thongh 
few,  give  to  a  printed  page  a  verr  different  appearuice.  Under  William  the  Contiueror* 
this  alphabet  was  supers^ed  by  the  modem  Gothic,  Old  English,  or  Black  letter ;  which, 
in  its  torn,  hiqjpily  gave  plaee  to  the  present  Roman.  The  Oermans  still  uae  a  type 
similar  to  the  Old  Kiglisn,  but  not  so  heavy. 

Ob8.  6. — I  have  suggested  that  a  true  knowledge  of'  the  letters  implies  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  namea,  their  cUuies,  their  powert,  and  their  fimiu.  Under  these  fonr 
heads,  therefore,  I  shall  briefly  present  what  seems  most  worthy  of  the  learner's  atten- 
tion at  first,  and  shall  reserve  fi»  the  appendix  a  more  particular  account  of  these  im- 
portant elements.  The  most  common  and  the  most  useful  things  are  not  those  abovt 
which  we  are  in  general  moat  inquisitive.  Hence  many,  who  think  themselves  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  letters,  do  in  fsctr  know  but  very  Httle  about  them.  If  n 
person  is  aUe  to  read  some  easy  book,  he  is  a^ft  to  suppose  he  has  no  more  to  learn  re- 
epeoting  the  letters  ;  or  he  neglects  the  minute  study  of  these  elements,  because  he  see* 
what  words  they  make,  and  can  amuse  bi'nw^^  with  stories  of  things  more  interesting. 
Sut  merdy  to  understand  oommon  En^iah,  is  a  small  qualification  far  him  who 
wpires  to  seholamhip,  and  especially  for  a  taa^ter.  Toe  one  may  do  this,  and  even  be  • 
great  reader,  without  ever  being  able  to  name  the  letters  properly,  or  to  pronounce  Fuch 
syllaUes  as  M,  ee,  e»,  w,  CM,  ey,  without  getting  hidf  of  them  wrong.  No  one  can  ever 
teach  an  art  more  perfectly  than  he  has  learned  it ;  and  if  we  neglect  the  el^menta  at 
grammar,  our  attainments  must  needs  be  proportion  atoly  unsettled  and  snperfieiaL 

I.  NAMES  OF  THE  LITCTERS. 

The  namet  of  the  letters,  as  noir  commonly  eprfcen  and  written  in  "Eng- 
Ush,  are  At  Bee,  Cee,  Dee^  E,  Hff,  Gee,  Aitchy  I,  Jay,  Kay^  Ml,  Em^ 
JSn,  0,  Pee,  Kw,  Ar,M»,  2^,  27,  Vee,  iW2e«,  Mi,  Wy,Zee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— With  the  learning  and  i^iplioatioa  of  these  namea,  ottr  literary  edueatian 
begins ;  with  a  continual  rcheaiaal  of  Uiem  in  spelling,  it  is  fbr  a  long  time  caaiad  on  ; 
nor  can  we  ever  dispense  with  them,  but  by  substituting  others,  er  by  ceasing  to  mention 
the  thinffs  thus  named.  What  is  obviously  indispensable,  needs  no  proof  of  its  import- 
ance. But  I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  been  notiaed,  that  these  names,  like  those  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  are  worthy  of  particular  distinction,  for  their  own  nature.  They 
are  words  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  nouns  that  are  at  once  both  proper  and  amtmon. 
For,  in  respect  to  rank,  character,  and  design,  each  letter  is  a  thing  striotly  individnnl 
and  identical — that  is,  it  is  ever  one  and  the  same ;  yet,  in  an  other  respect,  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive sort,  embracing  individuals  both  various  and  nimiberlesB.  Thus  every  B  ia  a  6» 
make  it  as  you  will ;  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  that  same  letter  b,  though  you  make 
it  in  a  thousand  difi'erent  fiuhions,  and  multiply  it  after  each  pattern  innumerably.  Here^ 
then,  we  see  individuality  combined  at  once  with  great  diversity,  and  infinite  mult^iU- 
city ;  and  it  is  to  thia  ooxninnatum,  that  letters  owe  their  wondarful  power  of  transroittmg 
thought.  Their  name*,  therefore,  should  always  be  written  with  capitals,  as  proper 
nonns;  and shoald fimn  the  plural  r^nlarly,  aa  ordinary  appeDatives.  Thus:  (if  we 
adopt  the  names  now  most  generally  used  in  English  schools :)  A,  Aet ;  Bee,  Beet ;  Cm 
Cea;  Dee,  Dees;  E,  Ee» ;  Eff,  Effs ;  Gee,  Oeet;  Aitck,  AUchei ;  I,  lea;  Jay,  Jagt;  Kojf, 
Sayt ;  EU,  EUt ;  Em,  Em* ;  En,  Em;  O,  Oet;  Pee,  Peea ;  Kue,  Ku$a ;  Ar,  Are ;  Eee, 
Eteeti  Tee,  Teei ;  V,  (Tet;  Vee,  Veeai  DovMe-u,  Doubte-we;  Er,  Exee ;  Wy,  Wiet ;  Zt^ 
Zeee. 

Obs.  2. — The  names  of  the  letten,  aa  expressed  in  the  modem  languages,  are  moatlj 
fhimed  with  reference  to  their  powers,  or  sounds.  Yet  is  there  in  Engush  no  letter  of 
which  the  name  is  always  identical  with  its  power :  for  A,E,  I,  O,  and  U,  are  the  only 
letters  which  can  name  thmuelTes*  and  all  these  haTe  other  soimda  than  thos*  wduca. 
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UtBHBM  exiweM.     The  aimple  powen  of  the  othes  letters  are  to  mutifestly  insuffi- 
\     dnt  to  form,  any  namei  and  so  palpable  is  the  difference  between  the  nature  and  (h* 
[     me  of  eaeht  that  did  we  not  know  how  education  has  been  trifled  with,  it  would  be 
■  tolto  beiUefve  even  Murrajr,  when  he  Bays,  "  They  are  frequently  confounded  by  wrtt- 
m  OB  (pcantmax*    ObaerratioBfl  wd  reaeonings  on  the  nam«,  are  often  applied  to  explain 
tke  naiwrt  of  a  Qonaonant ;  and  by  this  means  the  student  is  led  into  error  and  perplex- 
ity." — L.  Murratf'a  Gram.  Sro,  p.  8.    The  confounding  of  names  with  the  things  tot 
vhich  they  aland,  implies,  unque8tj<Miably,  great  careleHsness  in  the  use  of  speech,  and 
great  iadiwtinctneas  of  apprehension  in  respect  to  things ;  yet  BO  common  is  this  error, 
chat  Murray  himself  has  many  times  fallen  into  it.*   Let  the  learner  therefore  be  on  his 
pwnl,  remembering  that  grsnmar,  both  in  its  study  and  in  its  practice,  requires  the 
niinafiif  exerciee  of  a  latiiuud  dkcanment.   Those  letters  which  name  themselTes, 
tiifce  fior  theb  names  those  sounds  which  they  usually  represent  at  the  end  of  an  accent- 
ed ayll^le;  thus  the  names.  A,  E,  /,  O.  C,  axe  uttered  with  the  sounds  given  to  the 
lame  leUers  in  the  first  syllables  of  the  other  names,  Abel,  Enoch,  laaac,  Obid,  Urim;  or 
ia  th«  fint  syllables  of  the  common  words,  paper,  pmial,  pilot,  potent,  piipU.   The  other 
lettora,  most  of  which  can  never  be  perfectly  sounded  alone,  have  names  in  which  their 
powen  are  combined  with  other  sounds  more  vocal ;  as,  Bt»t  Ctci  l>ee,—EU,  Em,  En,^ 
i^fif  ITajr.  ilJM.   But  in  this  respect  the  terms  Aiteh  and  VouMo-u  are  irregular ;  beoauss 
they  have  no  obvious  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  letters  thus  named. 

Ob».  3. — Letters,  like  aU  other  thin^.  must  be  learned  and  spoken  of  bj/  their 
nmmt**  ;  nor  can  they  be  spoken  of  otherwise ;  yet,  as  the  simple  oharacteis  sre  better 
known  and  more  easily  exhibited  than  their  written  names,  the  former  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter,  and  are  read  as  the  words  for  which  they  are  assiuncd.  Hence  the 
odrtko^caphy  of  these  words  has  hitherto  been  loft  too  much  to  mere  fancy  or  capricek 
Our  dkotionari^  by  a  strnage  oversiRht  or  negligence,  do  not  recognize  them  as  words  ; 
Had  wiiters  have  in  general  spelled  them  with  very  little  regard  to  eUhcr  authority  or 
analog.  WhM  they  are,  or  ought  to  he,  has  ther^ore  been  treated  as  a  trifling  question : 
•D^  what  is  still  more  surpriung,  several  authors  of  spelling-bo<^  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  them ;  while  others,  here  at  the  very  threshold  of  instruction,  teach  falsely— 
^vii^  for  Aitch,  "ar"  for  Ar,  "oo"  or  "  mt"JoT  Do¥bic-u.  "ye"  lor  ITy,  and 

vzitii^  almost  all  the  rest  improperly.  So  that  many  peivons  who  think  themselves  well 
fihw-'t^,  would  be  greyly  puzsled  to  name  on  paper  these  simple  elements  of  all  learn- 
ing. Nay,  there  can  be  found  a  hundred  men  who  can  readily  write  the  alphabetic  names 
which  were  in  nse  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  in  Qreeee  or  Palestine,  for  one  who 
can  do  the  seme  thing  with  propriety,  respecting  those  which  we  now  employ  so  con- 
stantly in  English  :t  end  yet  the  words  themselves  are  as  familiar  to  every  school-boy's 
.lips  as  are  the  characters  to  his  eye.  This  fact  may  help  to  convince  us,  that  the  ^am- 
aw  of  our  language  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  taught.  Among  all  the  particulars 
which  ctHistitute  this  study,  there  are  none  which  better  deserve  to  be  everywhere 
known,  by  {»oper  and  determinate  names,  than  these  prime  elements  of  all  written 
la^uage. 

Oas.  4' — Should  it  happen  to  be  asked  a  hundred  luatrums  hence,  what  were  the 
anes  of  ^  letters  in  ^  Augustan  age  of  Bnglirii  literature,"  or  in  the  days  of 
Villism  the  Fourth  and  Andrew  Jackson,  I  fear  the  learned  of  that  day  will  be  as 
Boeh  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  as  would  most  of  our  college  tutors  now,  were  they 
Mked,  by  what  series  of  names  the  Roman  youth  were  taught  to  spell.  Might  not 
Q^H'nt'^''"'  or  Varro  have  obliged  many,  by  recording  these  i   As  it  is,  we  are  indebted 

•  Of  diii  Mtrt  of  blunder,  ttM  foUovlDg  IklM  definition  b  aa  Inttsncfl :  "A  rotct/lsa  tetter,  the  namt  o/ 
wiici  makM  a  iVill  open  aomd."— Z^iit«'«  Or.  p.  ft ;  Biatt't,  7 ;  HnxMC*,  10.  All  thb  In  Jurt  as  troe  of  a 
EMasBuit  ■■  of  a  Toncl.  Tha  comma  too,  wA  In  chfai  renteora,  dctrata  e*«n  Ibe  Mnw  «ri>leli  the  writern  ht- 
tmited.  It  fa  rarely  no  deMrlptfon  ettberof  a  Towel  or  of  a  consonant,  to  (a;,  thst  it  Is  a  letter,  and  that  tbo 
MMeo(slMtemkMafblloMn*oni)d.  Again,  a  late  f(nuaniailanlM«b«i,  that  ttwnaviei  of  all  the  )ett«n 
MBMtalDC  bat  Roman  captoh,  aad  Ibsn  mi'Bw  to  liMuir4>  wbirb  «r(*«uiiatM»a  an  tmfti,  Uiua:  "  Q.  How 
tmmw  leu«»ara  la  ilMalpbKbwT  A.  Tw«nty-i^  Q.  What  art  tbtitr  nainea?  A  A,  B.  0.  U,  £,  V.  (1,  H, 
L  J,  E.  L,  M,  N,  O,  P.  Q,  H.  8,  T,  D,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  «.  Q  »'hieh  of  tktsr  «n  caUod  YowtU  ?  '■  —  Fotth't 
Cbmmm*  SdMot  Gram.  Pott  Fvu,  p.  7.  If  my  woilhj  fHond  I'uwie  had  known  or  tonaidKred  u>Aai  att  tAt 
mmtt*  of  tba  lattm  in  Enfibb,  ha  might  have  mada  a  better  begiuniDg  to  his  graoiniar  itaan  Uils. 

1  By  tlia  «i^oqaIal  phrue,  "  to  a  IW,"  we  mean,  "  to  a  nitttjf,  to  a  tfu/c,  a  jcl,  an  M(a."  Had  tha 
Srfliah  pMt  CawUiortu  liitnMir  a  noted  achoolmaater,  knows  bow  to  write  the  name  of  T,"  ha  would 
inbBbljr  have  preferred  H  In  ibe  follunliig  couplet : 

"  Aad  awore  by  Vsrro'a  ahade  that  he 
Conoalv'd  tha  medal  to  a  T."— »iJuA  Po€t$,  Vol.  Til,  p.  66. 
&M»  dM  naow  woaM  cattalnlr  be  moch  Alter  than  the  letter,  beoauae  tbe  text  doea  not  lo  reality  apeak  of 
tte  tocur.   With  tlie  namn  ot  tbe  Qreok  leinra,  the  suthor  wsai  betMr  acqnainted ;  Um  sama  poem  vzhlUtS 
two  ^  UmiRi  when  tbe  chancten  dieniHlrea  are  apoken  of : 

"  Vlj  eye  can  trace  divinely  trae, 
In  tbh  Uark  carve  a  little  Mn  ; 
And  here,  you  see,  tbrn  icrmt  to  He 
The  ralna  of  a  Doric  Xi.'*—Jbidfn. 
n»aritfs8ltsadaswfllMlfeal"«iaiiu"  ritoeldbaMtM,  leagiaawilhltSBaeilaBllis  ••ni<a*» 
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to  Pritoian,  a  grammsrian  of  the  nzth  century,  for  almost  all  we  know  about  then. 

Bot  even  the  informatioa  which  ma.j  be  had,  on  this  point,  haa  been  strangely  over- 
looked by  ovu:  common  Latin  grammarians.*  What,  but  the  greater  care  of  earlier 
writers,  has  made  the  Greek  names  better  known  or  more  important  than  the  Latin  i 
hi  every  nation  that  is  not  totally  illiterate,  eastern  must  have  established  for  the 
letters  a  certain  set  of  names,  which  are  the  onlg  trtu  and  wliich  are  of  coufM 
to  be  preferred  to  auch  as  are  local  or  unauthorized.  In  this,  howerar,  as  in  other 
things,  use  may  sometimes  Tarr,  and  possibly  improre ;  but  when  Its  detdsions  are  olear, 
no  feeble  reason  shoidd  be  allowed  to  disturb  them.  Every  parent,  therefore,  who 
would  have  his  children  instructed  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  should  see 
that  in  the  first  place  they  learn  to  name  the  letters  as  they  are  commonly  named  in 
Kiglish.  A  Scotch  gentleman  of  good  education  informs  me,  that  the  names  of  the 
letters,  as  he  first  learned  them  in  a  school  in  his  own  country,  were  these  ;  "  A,  lb,  Be* 
Id.  E.  I«;  Ig,  Ich.  I,  Ij,  Ik.  ni,  Im,  In.  O,  Ip,  Kne,  Ir.Isa,  It,  U.  It.  Donble-u.  Ix.  Wy, 
Is;"  but  that  in  the  same  school  the  Ei^lish  names  are  now  used.  It  ia  to  be  hoped,  that 
all  teachers  will  in  time  abandon  every  such  local  usage,  and  name  the  letters  a*  tAetf 
ouffht  to  be  named ;  and  that  the  day  will  come,  in  which  the  regular  Engliah  ortkograp/^ 
of  these  terms,  shall  be  steadily  preferred,  ignorance  of  it  be  thouglrt  a  msgrace,  and  tlie 
makers  of  school-books  feel  no  longer  at  liberty  to  alter  names  that  are  s  thimiiinil  limns 
better  known  than  their  own. 

Obs.  5. — It  is  not  in  respect  to  their  orthography  alone,  that  these  first  words  in  Utor- 
Bture  demand  inquiry  and  reflection  :  the  prommeiation  of  some  of  them  has  often  been 
taught  erroneously,  and.  with  respect  to  three  or  fbur  of  them,  some  writers  hmTv 
attempted  to  make  an  entire  change  from  the  customary  fbnns  whudi  I  have  recorded. 
Whether  Ae  name  of  the  first  letter  should  be  pronounced  "Aye,"  as  it  is  In  England, 
**Ah"  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  or  "Aw,"  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  is  a  qnestion  which  Walker  has 
largely  discussed,  and  clearly  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  sound ;  and  this  deelsioB 
accords  «ith  the  universal  practice  of  the  achoola  in  America.  It  is  mnarkable  that  this 
able  critic,  though  he  treated  minutely  of  the  letters,  neglected  the  names  of  them  all, 
except  the  first  and  t^e  last.  Of  Zee,  (which  has  also  been  called  Zed,  Zad,  laard,  Vz- 
aard,)\  he  says,  •*  Its  common  name  is  uirord^  which  Dr.  Johnson  explains  into  a  Aorrf; 
however,  this  is  the  meaning,  it  is  a  gross  misnomer :  for  the  z  is  not  the  hard,  but  the 
soft  s ,-  X  but  as  it  haa  a  less  sharp,  and  therefore  not  bo  audible  a  sound,  it  is  not  im- 
possible bitt  it  may  mean  a  surd.  Zed,  borrowed  (rom  the  French,  is  the  more  fashionable 
name  of  this  letter;  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  because  the  nantee  of  the  letUart 
ought  to  hare  no  dhersity." —  Wallixrs  Prineipks,  No.  483.  It  is  true,  the  name  of  a  letter 
ought  to  be  one,  and  in  no  respect  diverse;  but  where  diversity  has  already  obtained, 
and  become  firmly  rooted  in  custom,  is  it  to  be  obviated  by  insisting  upon  what  is 
(^d-fdshioncd,  awkward,  and  inconvenient?  Shall  the  better  usage  give  place  to  tbe 
worse  ?  Uniformity  cannot  be  so  reached.  In  this  country,  both  and  Izzwri,  as 
well  as  the  worse  fbrms  Zad  and  Ussard,  are  now  fairly  superseded  by  the  aofbex  and 
bMtcr  terra  Zee;  and  whoever  wilt  spell  aloud,  with  each  of  tlicse  names,  a  few  sudt 
word)!  as  di^zy,  mizzen,  gizzard,  may  easily  perceive  why  none  of  the  former  can  ever 
be  brought  again  into  use.  I  give  up  all  four ;  Zed  to  the  Kvnch,  and  the  rest  to 
oblivion. 

Ob4.  6. — ^By  way  of  apology  for  noticing  the  name  of  the  first  letter.  Walker 
observes,  '*  If  a  diversity  of  names  to  vowels  did  not  confound  us  in  our  spelling,  or 
declaring  to  each  other  the  component  letters  of  a  word,  it  would  he  entirely  needleaa 
to  enter  into  so  trifling  a  queation  as  the  mere  name  of  a  letter ;  but  when  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  convey  signs  to  each  other  on  account  of  this  diversity  of  names,  and 
that  words  themselves  are  endangered  by  an.  improper  utterance  of  their  component 

•  lilf,  reekoning  withoat  tbe  H,  J,  or  T,  apMlu  of  tta«  LsUd  hum  aa  "  twentn-two but  tayg  ""t^mt 
Moeernlag  tbalr  n&uie*.  BoddliuMi,  Adun,  Oruit,  Qoald,  and  oihen,  vho  Include  tb«  H,  J,  and  V.  rlfhtlj- 
■tata  tbe  number  lo  be  tui(>Uy-_/ic ;  "  bat,  coDCfrning  Ibeir  namea,  km  Wtvwiat  ttttirelf  siUnt,  Andrvwa 
and  Stoddanl,  not  adiiiiulng  tbe  K,  t«ach  thus :  The  letten  of  tlw  Latin  language  are  itemty-foitr.  Ttm 
hart  the  tamr  namrs  u  the  corresponding  eharaetara  la  En^Uh  " — jlwlTtuii  ana  ^mliiard'i  Latin  Grant.  p.L. 
A  later  author  spenks  thus :  "  The  lAtia  Alphabet  eoai>Ula  or  tu>tntff-Jit»  Uttrn.  tkt  uime  in  namr  and  form 
aa  tbe  English,  but  without  the  to.'' — BuUioni's  Uitin  Gram.  p.  1.  It  would  probably  b«  noarur  b>  tba 
truth,  to  Mty,  " Tha  Lmlo  Alphubet,  iiti;  lAe  fV'nM,  has  no  W  ;  itc0D»ht«  of  twen'j-fl»H  letirr?,  which  •» 
lAe  name  in  name  and  ToTai  aa  iht  Frtmk."  Will  It  be  pTeleD<tod  that  Uw  VieDch  MOiea  and  th«  EugUali  do 
not  diS«r  T 

t  »  Z 1,  sed,  moia  commonly  ealltd  ixaard  or  uxtard,  ttM  If ,  >  hard,"— Dr.  JohiuimU  Oram,  p,  1. 

"  And  how  she  vooth'd  me  when  with  Mudv  md 
1  labour'd  on  to  reach  tha  final  Zad."— Crnbbr'i  Borough,  f.HB- 

t  VlllUra  BoIl«ii,in  hl«  new  IHotlonary,Baja  of  tha  tetter  Z:  "  Its  aound  la  unllbrmij  that  nfa  Aarrf  S.** 
The  MtMC,  hnwerer,  he  pronoaarea  aa  I  do ;  though  he  writcM  It  not  Zre  bat  ae ;  gl*inf  not  tha  erikagwm- 

St  of  the  name,  aii  be  thould  have  dona,  bat  a  mem  todex  of  it*  proDunclatloa.    Walker  prove*  bj  citatioas 
lu  Pmft-sfor  Ward  and  Or.  H'allta,  that  these  authors  considered  tbe  rtarp  or  hitMug  aoiuil  of  a  Um 
"hard"  aoaoA;  ud  tho^fal  MumI,  Uto  flutofa,  its  "j^  >' aoiud.  Saa  Us /Net.  8kh  p.  fill 
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jata.  itieeinshi|3ll]rbieambeilt  on  tu  to  attempt  a  rndfimBitr  in  this  point,  whiofa.  in- 
■gnifieant  as  it  may  seem,  b  nndoubtedly  the  foundstioa  of  a  just  and  regular  pronun- 
dacion." — -Diet,  under  A.  If  diversity  in  this  matter  is  so  perplexing,  what  shall  we  say 
to  those  who  are  attempting  innovations  without  assigning  reasons,  or  even  pretending 
ntthority  ?  and  if  a  knowledge  of  these  names  is  the  basis  of  a  just  pronunciation,  what 
•hall  we  think  of  him  who  will  take  no  puns  to  ascertain  how  he  ought  to  speak  and 
write  them?  He  who  pretends  to  teach  the  proper  fiuhitm  erf* speaking  and  writingt 
cannot  deal  honeitly,  if  erer  he  ailent)y  prefer  a  auggeated  improvement,  to  any  estab- 
fidted  and  undisturbed  usage  of  the  language ;  for,  in  grammar,  no  individual  authori^ 
can  be  a  counterpoise  to  general  custom.  The  best  usage  can  never  he  that  which  to 
httle  known,  nor  can  it  be  well  ascertained  and  taught  by  him  who  knows  little. 
Inquisitive  minds  are  ever  curious  to  learn  the  nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  things ; 
and  that  inatmcdon  is  the  most  useful,  which  is  best  calculated  to  gratify  thia 
atbnal  etuioai^.  This  is  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  the  present  topic 
Obs.  7. — Thit  names  originally  given  to  the  letters  were  not  mere  notations  of  sound. 
Blended  aolely  to  express  or  make  known  the  powers  of  the  several  characters  then  in 
aae;  nor  ought  even  the  modem  names  of  our  present  letters,  though  formed  with 
^)ecial  reference  to  their  sounds,  to  be  considered  such.  Expressions  of  mere  sound. 
Bach  as  the  notations  in  a  pronouncing  dictionary,  having  no  reference  to  what  is  meant 
br  the  sound,  do  not  constitute  words  at  all ;  because  they  are  not  those  acknowledged 
Dgos  to  which  a  meaning  has  been  attached,  and  are  consequently  without  that  signifi- 
cance which  is  wi  essential  property  of  words.  But,  in  every  language,  there  must  be  a 
seriea  of  sounds  by  which  the  a^ihabetical  characters  are  commonly  known  in  speech ;  and 
wldeh,  as  they  are  the  acknowledged  names  of  these  particular  objects,  must  be  en- 
tided  to  a  place  among  the  wonfa  of  the  language.  It  is  a  great  error  to  judge  otherwise ; 
snd  a  greater  to  make  it  a  "  trifliitg  question  "  in  grammar,  whether  a  given  letter  shall 
be  called  by  one  name  or  by  another.  Who  shall  say  that  Daltth,  Delta,  and  Dee,  are  not 
three  v>orti$,  each  equeily  important  in  the  language  to  which  it  properly  belongs  } 
Such  names  hare  always  been  in  use  wherever  literature  has  been  cultivated ;  and  as 
the  fijnns  and  powers  of  the  letters  have  been  changed  by  the  nations,  and  have  be- 
com«  different  in  dijFerent  languages,  there  has  necessarily  followed  a  change  of  the  name*. 
For.  whatever  inconvenience  scholars  may  find  in  the  diversity  which  has  thence  arisen, 
to  name  these  elements  in  a  set  of  foreign  terms,  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
Isngnage  to  be  learned,  would  surely  be  attended  with  a  tenfold  greater,  ^\'e  derived 
our  letters,  and  their  names  too,  from  the  Komans ;  but  this  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
latter  should  be  spelled  and  pronounced  as  we  suppose  they  were  spelled  and  pronounced 
in  Rome. 

Obs.  8. — The  names  of  the  twenty-two  letters  in  Hebrew,  are,  without  dispute, 
propn  leordi ;  &r  they  are  not  only  significant  of  the  lettcra  thus  named,  hut  have  in 
gcneraL,  if  not  in  every  instance,  some  otiier  meaning  in  that  language.  Thus  the  mji- 
teriow  ciphers  which  the  English  reader  meets  with,  and  wonders  over,  as  he  reads  the 
119th  Psabn,  may  be  resolve^  according  to  some  of  the  Hebrew  grammars,  as  follows : 

{i{  Aleph,  A,  an  ox,  or  a  leader ;  ^  Beth,  Bee,  a  house ;  J|  Gimel,  Gee,  a  camel ; 
Dadeth,  Dee,  a  dom' ;  H  ^^^>     behold ;  ^  Vau,  U,  a  hook,  or  a  nail  -,  f  Zain, 

Zee,  armour;  H  Cheth,  or  Heth,  Aitch,  a  hedge;  (J  Teth,  Tee,  a  serpent,  or  a 
■abU;  ^  Jod,  or  Yod,  I,  or  Wy,  a  hand  shut;  3  (^^pbi  Cee,  a  hollow  band,  or  a  cup; 
^  Lamed,  Ell,  an  ox-goad ;  Q  Hem,  Em,  a  stain,  or  spot;  j  Nan,  En,  a  fish,  or  a 
make ;  p  Samech,  Ess,  a  basis,  or  support ;  V  Ain,  or  Oin,  O,  an  eye,  or  a  well ;  g 
Pe,  Pee,  a  lip,  or  mouth ;  y  Tzaddi,  or  Taadhe,  Tee-zee,  (i.  e.  tz,  or  ta,)  a  banter's 
pole;  p  Koph,  Kne,  or  Kay,  an  ape ;  ^  Reach,  or  Resb,  Ar,  a  head ;  {Jf  Schin,  ot 
Sin,  E-a-aitch,  or  Ess,  a  tooth  ;  71  Tau,  or  Thau,  Tee,  or  Tee-aitch,  a  cross,  or  mark. 

These  English  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  written  with  much  less  uniformity 
tlon  thn*e  of  the  Greek,  because  there  has  been  more  dispute  respecting  their  power*. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  what  one  would  have  expected ;  since  the  Hebrew  names  are 
vonfa  originally  significant  of  other  things  than  the  letters,  and  the  Greek  are  not. 
Ihe  Miginal  pronunciation  of  both  langu^os  is  admitted  to  be  lobt,  or  involved  in  so 
noeh  olwearity  that  Bttte  can  be  positively  affirmed  about  it;  and  yot,  where  least  was 
known,  grammarians  have  produced  the  most  diversity;  aiming  at  disputed  sounds 
in  Ha  one  case,  but  generally  preferring  a  correspondence  of  letters  In  the  other. 

Oa*.  9. — The  word  aipAabet  is  derived  from  the  first  two  names  in  the  following  seriea. 
The  Greek  letters  are  twenty-four ;  which  are  formed,  named,  and  sounded,  thua  ; 

A  a.  Alpha,  a ;  B  |3,  Beta,  b ;  r  y,  Gamma,  shard ;  A  6,  Delta,  d ;  E  <  Epsilon,  e 
Aort;  ZC>Zeta,K;  H  9,  Eta,  e  kmg;  e  9  d,Theta,th;  li,  Iota,!;  K  k,  Kappa,  k; 
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A  X,  Lambda.  I;  HI  ft,  Mu,  m ;  N  p,  Ko,  n;  a  Xi,x;  O  o.  OituereD,o  dioit;  H  w, 
Pi,  p ;  P  p,  Rho,  r ;  Z  o-  s,  Sigma,  s ;  T  r,  Tao*  t ;  Y  v,  Upaloo,  a ;  •  ^,  PU,  ph ; 
X  Xi  ^'">  (^l^i     4't  t  Q  ■>«  Onwga,  o  long. 

Of  these  namea,  our  English  dictionaries  explain  the  first  and  the  last ;  and  Webatei 
has  defined  Iota,  and  Zeia,  but  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  former  in  Greek, 
Seta,  Delta,  Lambda,  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  also  found  in  the  etymologies  or  do- 
flnitions  of  Johnson  and  Webster,  both  of  whom  spell  the  word  Lambda  and  its  deriva- 
tive  iambdoidal  without  the  silent  b,  which  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  inserted 
the  authors  of  our  Greek  grammars,  and  whieh  Worcester,  more  properly,  retains. 

Oas.  10. — The  reader  wm  observe  thattheforcgoingnamea,  whether  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
axe  in  general  much  less  simple  than  those  which  our  letters  now  bear ;  and  if  be  haa 
ever  attempted  to  spell  aloud  in  either  of  those  languages,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  oC 
the  great  advantage  which  was  gained  when  to  each  letter  there  wa«  given  a  short  name, 
expressive,  as  ours  mostly  are,  of  its  ordinary  power.  This  improvement  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Romans,  whose  names  for  the  letters  were  even  more  simple, 
than  our  own.  But  so  negligent  in  respect  to  them  have  been  the  Latin  grammarians, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  that  few  even  of  the  learned  can  tell  what  they  really  were 
in  that  language;  or  how  they  differed,  cither  in  orthograidiy  or  sound,  from  those  of 
Hie  English  or  the  IVench,  tlu;  Hebrew  or  the  Greek.  Most  of  them,  however,  may  yet 
be  ascertained  from  Friscian,  and  some  others  of  note  among  the  ancient  philolofdsta ; 
ao  that  by  taking  from  later  authors  the  names  of  thoae  letters  which  were  not  used  in 
old  times,  we  can  still  furnish  an  entire  list,  concerning  the  accuracy  of  which  there  is 
not  much  room  to  dispute.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  LMin* 
a  was  commonly  sounded  as  in  father;  e  like  the  English  a;  t  mostly  like  e  lon^;  y 
Ukc  t  short ;  c  generally  and  g  always  hard,  as  in  oome  and  go.  But,  as  the  original, 
native,  or  just  pronunciation  of  a  language  is  not  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  it 
when  written,  Uie  existing  nations  have  severally,  in  a  great  measure,  accommodated 
Uiemselves,  in  their  manner  of  reading  this  and  other  ancient  tongues. 

Obs.  1 1 . — As  the  Latin  language  ia  now  printed,  its  letters  are  twcnty-five.  Like  tlie 
French,  it  has  all  that  belong  to  the  English  alphabet,  except  the  Doubte-u.  But.  till 
the  first  Funic  war,  the  Romans  wrote  C  for  G,  and  doubtless  gave  it  the  itower  aa  well  aa 
the  place  of  the  Gamma  or  Gimeh  It  then  seems  to  have  slid  into  K;  but  the)'  used  it 
also  for  S,  as  we  do  now.  The  ancient  Saxons,  generally  pronounced  C  as  £,  but  eome- 
times  aa  Ch.  Their  G  was  dther  guttural,  or  like  our  Y.  In  some  of  the  early  'Bnglith 
grammars  the  name  of  the  latter  ia  written  Ghee.  The  letter  F,  when  first  invented,  waa 
called,  from  its  shape,  Digamma,  and  aften^-ards  Ef..  J,  when  it  was  first  distinguish^ 
from  I,  was  called  by  the  Hebrew  name  Jod,  and  afterwards  Je.  V,  when  first  dis- 
tinguishod  from  U,  was  called  Vau,  then  Ya,  then  Ye.  Y,  when  the  Bomana  tirst  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greeks,  was  called  Ypeilon ;  and  Z,  from  the  same  source,  was  called 
Zeta ;  and,  as  these  two  letters  were  used  only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  I  know  not 
whether  they  ever  received  from  the  Romans  anyshorter  names.  In  Schneider's  Latin 
Grammar,  the  letters  are  named  in  the  following  manner ;  except  Je  and  Ye,  which  are 
omitted  by  this  author :  A,  Be,  Ce,  i)e.  E,  Ef;  Ge,  Ha,  L  [Je,]  Ka,  El,  Em.  £n»  O, 
Ee,  Cu,  Er,  Ee,  Te.  U,  [Ye,]  Ix,  Ypailon,  Zeta."  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  moat 
proper  way  of  \t-riting  their  names  in  L<Uin,  unless  we  have  sufficient  authori^  for 
shortening  Ypsilon  into  Y,  sounded  as  short  t,  and  for  changing  Zeta  into  Ez, 

Oi«.  12. — in  many,  if  not  in  aU  languages,  the  five  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O,  V,  name  them- 
selves i  but  they  name  themselves  difi'erently  to  the  rar,  according  to  the  difi'erent  ways 
of  uttering  them  in  different  languages.  And  as  the  name  of  a  consonant  necessarily 
requires  one  or  more  vowels,  that  also  may  beafibcted  in  theaame  manner.  But  in  every 
language  there  should  be  a  known  way  both  of  writing  end  of  speaking  every  name  in 
tiie  series ;  and  that,  if  ^erc  is  nothing  to  hinder,  should  be  made  cimformable  to  Hm 
getiiia  of  the  language.  I  do  not  say  that  the  names  above  can  be  regularly  declined  in 
Latin :  but  in  English  it  is  as  easy  to  speak  of  two  Dees  as  of  two  trees,  of  two  Ka^-s  aa 
of  two  days,  of  two  Exes  as  of  two  foxes,  of  two  Effi)  as  of  two  skiffs;  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  more  difficulty  about  the  correct  way  of  writing  the  word  in  the  one  cfuw, 
tjnan  in  the  other.  In  I)r.  Sam.  Prat's  Latin  Graimnar,  (an  elaborate  octavo,  all  Latin, 
published  in  London,  1722,)  nine  of  the  consonants  are  reckoned  mutes  ;  b,  c,  d,  p, 
q,  t.  j.  and  v ;  and  eight,  semivowels ;  f,  1,  m,  n,  r,  ^  x,  a.  "AU  the  nmtea,"  says  thia 
author,  "  are  named  by  placing  e  after  them ;  as,  be,  ec,  de,  ge,  except  q,  which  ends  in 
tt."  Sec  p.  8.  "  The  semivowels,  beginning  with  e,  end  in  themselves ;  as,  ef^  acA,  el, 
em,  cn,  cr,  ee,  ex,  (or,  as  Friscian  will  have  it,  ix,)  eds."  See  p.  9.  This  mostly  accords 
with  the  names  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  so  far  as  it  does  not,  I  jndge 
the  author  to  be  wrong.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Doctor's  explanation  ia  neither 
very  exact  iu>r  quite  completa :  K  is  a  mute  which  ia  not  entunexated,  and  the  rule  would 
Buke  the  name  of  it  ib,  and  not  Ka;-^S.  ia  not  om  of  liia  eight  acanivowda,  nc»  doai 
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Ik  UBC  J(A  Meovd  with  hia  rote  or  aeem  lik«  a  Lstin  woM  I— tlie  name  of  Z,  aee^^ 
It  liiipriiuqiLe,  would  be  Ez  and  not  "Edt"  although  the  latter  may  better  indicate 
ftemaifiAidtWHthengiTentothu  letter. 

Om.  R— If  the  hbtory  of  these  namoa  exhibtta  direnitjr,  so  does  that  of  ahnost  all 
oAt  tenu ;  and  yet  there  is  some  way  of  writing  every  word  with  corrcctneas,  and  cor- 
rttiam  tends  to  pennaaence.  Bat  Time,  that  establishes  aathority,  destroys  it  also, 
viia  be  fairly  sanctions  newer  customs,  "(o  all  namcti  worthy  to  be  known,  it  is  natural 
to  viA  I  perpetvd  nnifbrnnty ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  the  Tariableness  of  these  to  be 
ptnlar,  let  him  open  the  Engliah  Bible  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  read  a  few 
TaMi,<ibsetTtng  toe  names,  for  instanoe:  "Fonothe  whaane  SvKdisirea  to  bring- 
P?e  tah  hym,  in  that  nigt  Petir  waa  alepynge  bitwixe  tireyne  knytifl." — Dedit^  (i.  e* 
Jrti,l  lii,  S.  "Criat  lAesu  that  is  to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed." — 2  Tim.  iv,  1. 
^KeOij  was  written  for  English,  our  language  has  changed  much,  and  at  the  same 
tin*  Kqnired,  by  means  of  the  press,  some  aids  to  stability.  I  have  recorded  abore  the 
trwunief  of  the  letters,  aa  they  are  now  med,  with  something  of  their  history;  and  if 
thee  eonld  be  in  humab  works  any  thing  unchangeable,  I  should  wiah,  (with  due  defer- 
RmtaaQKhemers  and  fault-finders,)  uiat  these  names  might  remain  the  same  fbrerer. 

Om.  U^If  any  change  is  desiraUe  in  our  present  names  of  the  letters,  it  is  that  we 
on  hare  a  shorter  and  Kbnpler  term  in  stead  of  Doubie-u.  But  can  we  change  thia  weU 
itinmnei  I  imagine  it  would  be  about  as  easy  to  change /4lpAa,  Uprilon,  or  Omega; 
■sd  periiaps  it  would  be  as  uaefuL  Let  Dr.  Webster,  or  any  defender  of  hia  spelling, 
liyiL  He  Derer  named  Uie  £Ry/uA  letters  rightly ;  long  ago  (hscardedthc  term  Doubh-u; 

i>  not  yet  tired  of  his  experiment  with  "oo;"  but  thinks  still  to  make  the  vowel 
"Hid  of  this  letter  its  name.   Yet  he  writes  hia  new  name  wrong ;  has  no  authority 
far  it  bat  his  own;  and  is,  most  certainly,  rc^henaible  for  the  <rMioBafio».*   If  ITisto 
hnnedtsaTowel,  it  ought  to  name         as  o&er  vowels  do,  and  not  to  take  too  Oet 
faiitt  written  name.   Who  that  knows  what  it  is,  to  name  a  letter,  can  think  of  naming 
r'l^dimbleor  That  it  is  posrible  for  an  ingenious  man  to  misconceive  thia  simple 
•Mrof  naming  the  letters,  may  tqtpear  not  only  from  the  foregoiag  instance,  but  from 
fltt  fWlwiiig  quotation  :  "Among  the  thousand  mismanagements  of  literary  instruction, 
i»  tt  the  outset  in  the  hornbook,  thepretmce  to  represent  eltmeniary  tounds  by  sylla- 
wmpwed  of  two  or  more  elements ;  as.  Be,  Koy,  Zed,  Double-v,  and  Aitcft.  These 
«re  used  in  infancy,  and  through  life,  as  simple  ele/nentM  in  the  process  of  synthetic 
ipcifi]^  Jt  the  definition  of  a  coiuonant  was  made  1^  the  master  from  the  practice 
•)ffitetbild,tentight  suggest  pity  fi>r  the  pedagogue,  but  should  not  make  ns  forget  the 
of  nature." — I>r.  Ruth,  on  the  Phiioaophy  of  the  Btman  Votee,  p,  62.   TlHs  in  a 
""nr  tUegation  to  come  from  such  a  source.   If  I  bid  a  boy  spell  the  word  why,  he 
■T^  "Donble-n,  Aitch,  Wy,  huti ;"  and  knows  that  he  has  apclled  and  pronounced  the 
■"4  wrrectly.   But  if  he  conceivea  that  the  five  syllables  which  form  the  three  words, 
'^'^'^  ad  Ait^,  and  Wy,  toe  the  three  simple  sounds  which  he  utters  in  pronounc- 
>B;tbe  word       it  is  not  because  the  hornbook,  or  the  teacher  of  the  hornbook,  ever 
ny rach Uunder  or  ** pretence;"  but  because,  like  some  great  philosophers,  he 
B  eiptble  of  mtBconeeiTing  very  plain  fUngs.   Suppose  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
»  WloT  Dr.  Water's  books,  and  to  say,  "  Oo,  he,  ye,  Awi ;  "  who,  but  these  doctors, 
*mW  imagine,  that  such  spelling  was  supported  either  by  "  the  realities  of  nature,'* 
file  anthority  of  custom  ?  1  shall  retain  both  the  old  "  definition  of  a  consonant," 
m  the  uoal  names  of  the  letters,  notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  pity  it  may  excite 
a  the  Binds  of  Mdt  critics. 


IL  CLASSES  OF  THB  LETTERS. 

letters  are  divided  into  two  general  daases,  vowels  and  (X/monanU. 
A  mad  is  a  letter  winch  fwins  a  perfect  sound  when  utfeered  alone  ;  as, 

^^umumt  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly  ottered  till  j(»ned  to  a 
'■M;  M,  J,  fl,  rf.t 

itte  Towels  are  a,  t,  and  Bometimes  w  and  y»  All  the  other 
■tters  ue  consonants. 

•kW«hMr4MlBlS«a  Host «riklsweA«as«lltt«k whoa te-wasTtt In vlfov. 

Jr''**MM(af  caAaktter,  latbeampU  lovnd,"  requires  kTOW«l!  "If  the  i*Uer,"  layttit,"  tkt  at- 
~^»fiit.  B»  rimpb  »oonas,  reptM«nt«a bj  the  wownanw,  can  Ix  uttered  Beparatety,  illatlnctly, and 
E""9-  Umm  h»  Aim  «tth  Um  mMmi  earn,  etra  by  a  IHtte  c^ild."— f^wMm(>«  IndmMve  Oram,  for 
S^rUL  a«ntMbeiiM<<ttMMiDodcmpblloMiptaera«lK>deUsfal 
to       bow  maoh  may  b«  dniw  witboat  moikI  tkom  Uw  laijrnx. 
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If  or  y  is  called  a  emsonant  when  it  precedes  a  rowel  heard  in  the  same 

Billable ;  as  in  wine,  twine,  whine  ;  ye,  yet,  youth  ;  in  all  other  cases,  these 
letteis  are  vowels ;  as  in  Ywel,  Yitadt,  yttria;  newly j  dewy^  eyArvw. 

CLASSU  or  CONaOHAMfS. 

Tie  consonuitB  are  divided,  irith  xespebt  to  tiior  powws,  into  ««imvotM2r  ui 

A  temivowd  is  a  ooDsonant  which  ean  he  imperfectlj  aoonded  iritbont  a  vowel, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  its  soand  may  be  protracted ;  as,  I,  n,  2,  ia  al,  <m,  az. 

A  mute  U  a  eonsonant  which  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  withoat  a  vowel,  and 
which  at  the  ead  of  a  Byllable  suddenly  stops  the  breath ;  as,  k,  p,  t,  in  ak,  ap,  at. 

The  Bemivowela  atef,  k,j,  I,  m,  n,  r,  »,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  and  c  and  g  soft:  bntw 
or  y  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  ia  a  vowel ;  and  the  sound  of  e,  f,  g,  h,  j,  «,  or  x,  can 
be  protracted  only  as  an  aspirate,  or  strong  breath. 

Four  of  the  semivowels,  I,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  termed  liquids,  on  account  of  tbe 
fluency  of  their  sounds ;  and  four  others,  v,  w,  y,  and  2,  are  likewise  more  vooal 
than  the  aspirates. 

The  mutes  are  eight ;  &,  d,  k,  p,  q,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard :  three  of  these,  k,  q, 
and  c  hard,  sound  exactly  alike :  A,  <2,  and  g  hard,  stop  the  voce  leas  suddenly 
dian  the  rest. 

OBSERTA'nONS. 

Obs.  1. — The  fbregtdng  ^virion  of  the  letters  ia  of  very  great  antiqoi^,  and,  in  i»> 
■pect  to  its  principal  featuxea,  sanctioned  by  almost  nnivenal  auUiority ;  yet  if  -we  ex- 
amine it  minutely,  either  with  reference  to  the  Tarioiu  opinions  of  the  learned,  or  iri^ 
regard  to  the  essential  differences  among  the  things  of  which  it  speaks,  it  will  not  pa- 
haps  be  found  in  all  respects  indisputably  certain.  It  will  however  be  of  use,  as  a  basis 
for  some  subsequent  rules,  and  as  a  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Icamct  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  utters  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  A  knowledge  of  about  three 
dozen  different  elementary  sounds  is  implied  in  the  faculty  of  speeuL  The  power  <^ 
producing  these  sounds  with  disUnctness,  and  of  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  £ai 
which  language  is  used,  constitutes  perfection  of  utterance.  Had  we  a  perfect  alphabet 
ctmsisting  of  one  symbol,  and  only  one,  for  each  elementary  sound ;  and  a  perfect 
method  of  spelling,  freed  ham  silent  letters,  and  precisely  adjusted  to  the  most  correct 
pronunciation  of  words ;  the  process  of  learning  to  read  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
facilitated.  And  yet  any  attempt  toward  such  a  reformation,  any  change  short  of  the 
introduction  of  some  entirely  new  mode  of  writing,  would  be  both  unwise  and  imprac- 
ticable. It  would  involve  out  laws  and  Uterature  in  utter  confusion ;  because  pronun- 
^tion  is  the  least  pennanent  part  of  language ;  and  if  the  orthograi>hy  of  words  ware 
emformed  entirely  to  this  standard,  their  origin  and  meaning  would,  in  many  tnataneea, 
be  soon  lost.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  to  leom  languages  as  ^ey  are,  and 
to  make  the  best  iise  we  con  of  oux  present  in^ierfect  system  of  alphabetic  characters; 
and  we  may  be  the  better  satisfied  to  do  this,  because  the  deficiencies  and  ledundanoes 
of  this  alphabet  an  not  yet  ao  well  ascertdned,aa  to  make  it  certain  what  a  pecfiBct  one 
would  be. 

Obs.  2.— In  order  to  hare  a  zi^t  understanding  of  tiie  lettera,  it  is  neceaaarr  to 
oiumerate,  as  accurately  as  we  can,  the  elementary  aoundi  of  the  language ;  and  to 
attend  car^ully  to  the  manner  in  whioh  these  sounds  are  enunciated,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
Characters  by  which  they  are  rqiresented.  Tbe  most  nnoonoeraed  observer  oaimot  but 
perceive  that  there  are  certain  difi^rences  in  the  sounds,  as  well  as  in  tbe  nbapoa,  of 
the  letters ;  and  yet  under  what  heads  they  ought  severally  to  be  claased,  or  Iww 
many  of  them  will  fall  under  some  particular  name,  it  may  occasionaUy  pussle  a  philoe- 
opher  to  tell.  The  student  must  consider  what  is  proposed  or  asked,  use  his  own  souea, 
and  judge  for  himself  With  our  lower-case  alphabet  before  him,  he  ean  tell  hy  bis 
own  eye,  which  are  the  long  letters,  and  which  the  short  ones ;  so  let  him  learn  hy  his 
own  ear,  which  are  the  vowels,  and  whioh,  the  consonants.  The  procaaaea  are  al&e 
rimplo ;  and,  if  he  be  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  he  can  do  both  about  equally  welL  Thus 
he  may  know  for  a  certainty,  that  o  is  a  short  letter,  and  b  a  lone  one ;  the  former  a 
Towel,  the  latter  a  consonant :  and  so  of  others.  Yet  as  he  may  cbubt  whether  f  is  a 
long  letter  or  a  short  one,  so  he  may  be  puEzled  to  say  whether  te  and  y,  as  beard  ia  ws 
and  jf9,  are  vowels  or  consonants :  but  neither  of  these  difiicultiea  should  impair  bis  eon- 
fldaneein  anyof  hiaoawrdeoisiwis.  IfbeattainbyobaBmrtkaaiidpnctioeueleMraMd 
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paSM  prenoncdAtian  ot  the  letten,  he  will  b*  ible  to  claM  diflnifac  himcelf  vith  M 
ueli  aecurMx  as  he  will  find  in  books. 

Oit.  S.— OnunmarinM  have  ganvally  agreed  diat  erery  latter  h  dther  a  vowel  or  b 
tmmumti  and  also  that  there  are  among  the  Utter  aomt  ■emirowels,  some  mates,  some 
iqintea.  some  liquids,  smne  sharpi,  some  flats,  some  labials,  some  dentals,  some  nasala, 
Hne  palatals,  and  perhaps  yet  other  ^>ecies ;  bat  in  enomerating  the  letters  which 
bdong  to  these  sereral  classes,  they  disagree  so  much  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to 
■tertatu  what  particular  dawiflcstiOQ  is  bMt  supported  by  their  authority.  I  hare 
■doited  what  I  cmceive  to  be  the  best  authorized,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inteUi- 
pUe.  HethatdisUkes  the  ickeiiie,iDay  dobetter,  if  he  can.  But  let  him  with  modesty 
dttemine  what  sort  of  ditooveries  may  render  our  ancient  authorities  questionable. 
AriMotleb  three  hui^red  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  divided  the  Greek  letters  into 
wmtk,  sMaMOMwIi,  and  tmUet,  and  declared  that  no  syllable  could  be  formed  without  a 
Towd.  In  the  opinion  of  some  neoteries,  it  has  been  reserved  to  our  age,  to  detect 
the  Mlacy  of  this.  But  I  would  fain  believe  that  the  Stagirite  knew  as  well  what  he 
WH  saying  aa  did  Dr.  James  Bush,  when,  in  1827,  he  declared  the  doctrine  of  vowels 
aodomisooantstobe  "{^misrepresentation."  The  latter  philosopher  resolves  the  letters 
into"lsM«t,n«Monm,attdatomc(;''  and  avets  that  "  consonants  alone  may  form  syll»- 
bias."  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  tUnk  the  anoient  dootelne  bettw.  For,  to  say  that "  ctm- 
MBatt*  alone  may  form  syllablea,"  is  as  miuh  as  to  aay  that  consonants  are  not  conso- 
sanls,  but  vowels  !  To  be  consistent,  the  attempters  of  this  reformation  should  never 
ipeakof  vowels  or  consonanta,  semivow^  or  mutes;  because  they  judge  the  tertos 
in^>pcoprinte,  and  the  classification  absord.  They  should  therefore  adhere  strictly  to 
their  "  touca,  subtonics,  and  atonies ; "  which  classes,  though  apparently  the  same  as 
vowels,  semivowels,  and  mutes,  are  better  adapted  to  their  new  and  peculiar  division  of 
these  ehanenta.  Thus,  by  reforming  both  language  and  philosq^hy  at  onoe^  they 
■sake  whnt  they  will  of  either  1 

Om^  4. — Some  teach  that  w  and  y  are  always  vowels :  conceiving  the  former  to  be 
eq^rdbnt  to  eo,  and  the  latter  to  »  or  a.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  Kia  aljmys  a  vowel,"  and 
"IFiacitlur  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong,"  Dr.  Webster  supposes  ic  to  be  always  "a  vowel, 
s  rimidB  aound ; "  but  admits  that,  "  At  the  beginning  ot  words,  y  is  called  an  articuia- 
lim  or  conmmtmt,  and  mtA  mne  propriety  perhapM,  as  it  brings  the  root  of  the  tongue  in 
elaae  eontaet  with  the  lower  part  of  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position  to  which  the 
eleae  f  brii^p  it." — Amtriean  Diet,  Octavo.  But  I  follow  Wailis,  Brightland,  Johnson, 
Wallus,  Homy,  WtHOester,  and  others,  in  considering  both  of  them  aometimes  vowels 
tui  aameCimea  consonants.  They  are  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  words  in  Bngli^ 
lecause  tbeir  strands  take  the  article  a,  and  not  an,  before  them ;  as,  a  teaU,  a  yard,  and 
not,  mm  — W,  m  yard.  But  oo  or  the  sound  of  0,  requires  an,  and  not  a;  or,  an  eel,  an 
<oaf  bog.*  At  ^e  end  of  a  syllable  we  know  they  are  vowels ;  but  at  the  beginning, 
hey  are  so  squeezed  in  their  pronunciation,  as  to  follow  a  vowel  without  any  hiatus,  or 
Lifficolty  of  utterance;  as,  *' O  leorthy  youth !  to  young,  to  witel" 

Oae.  6. — Uurray's  rule,  "  W  and  y  are  consonants  when  diey  begin  a  word  or  syllable, 
)Qt  in  every-  other  aitaation  tiiey  are  vowels,"  which  is  found  in  Comly*B  book,  Kirkham'; 
(eRduniTa,  IngKsdl's,  fisk's,  Hart's,  HiWs,  Alger's,  BuUions's,  Pond's,  8.  Putnam'a, 
jVetfa,  md  in  anndry  other  grammars,  is  fovounible  to  my  doctrine,  but  too  badly  con- 
nived to  be  quoted  here  as  authority.  It  undetiffnedty  makes  to  a  consonant  in  wins, 
md  m  vowel  in  twins ,-  and  y  a  consonant  when  it  forma  a  syllable,  as  in  dewy :  for  a 
etter  that  Jbrwu  a  syllable.  "  b^zins  "  it.  Bat  mrkMam  has  lately  learned  his  letters 
in«w;  and.  sapposing  he  had  Dr.  Rush  on  his  side,  has  philosophically  taken  their 
mmmm  Cor  their  sounds.  He  now  calls  y  a  "d^/uhong."  But  he  is  wrong  here  by  his 
Mm  abffwing :  he  should  rather  have  ca^d  it  a  frvA^Aoiw.  He  says,  "  By  pronouncing 
n  a  very  d<wiente  and  perfectly  natural  manner,  the  letter  y,  (which  is  a  diphthtmff^ 
be  eaijwi  (iint  student  will  perceive,  that  the  sound  produce^  is  compound ;  bebig 
cnaed,  at  its  opening,  of  the  obscure  sound  of  00  aa  heard  in  00 -ze,  which  sound  rap- 
dly  aKrtfi  into  that  of  t,  and  then  advances  to  that  of  00  as  heard  in  0<ve,  <md  on  which 
c  o*diiaIly  passes  off  intosilence." — KirkAam't  Elocution,  p.  75.  Thus  the  "  unpractised 
CndsBt "  ia  taught  that  b-y  spells  iwy ;  or,  if  pronounced  "  very  deliberately,  boo-i-ce ! " 

•  TUi  Seat  of  vbat  k,  or  b  not,  %  towiI  Moad  or  »  oonaonMit  aonnd,  U  oftm  ftppoaled  to,  sod  Is  gnmllr 

M  b<  k  jntt  oM.  Xiton  Id  Um  sppllcMieii  of  on  or  a  ue  not  nnfrnjiMnt,  bat  tlMy  do  not  attpct  tbs  ' 
MSSMt.  It  aoDot  bo  d«iM,  thst  tt  b  pnpor  to  vm  a,  and  not  proptr  to  om  om,  before  the  inlti&l  sound 
'  w  «r  9  witb  s  verol  IbUovlBB.  And  thltnilo  hold*  good,  wbether  tb«  (onnd  bo  esprewed  h-j  tbcMputJo. 
lar  leCava,  or  br  oUwn  j  «■  to  tfao  phnam,  "  a  wonder,  a  <me,  a  ftw,  a  tat,  a  rmer,  a  AMiMur,  m  ytMimg 
viper. Bnt  I  bsva  bMrd  It  contendod,  Ibat  th«M  sra  rowel  MOBda,  BOtwitbstsodlDS  Eb«7  itqnlrB  a ;  and 
«t  y  an  always  vai««la,bMaiUB  mas  Towol  MOitd  (It       Mldtn^nlna  a  and  notiut,  wbanvToraa 

Un  wwal  Willi  lafwHafal  J  feUowa  it.  Of  ttab  notion,  tbo  A>Uowlns  namplMan  a  anffldeot  rotation; 
k  an  owi— r,  M  atrial  tmtr,  M  mOad,  am  mtt^nk.  an  cyat,  an  iamiiM,  an  odw,  a»  o'trnglu,  an  ail,  mm 
MM  «M  MD^  am  MMM.  Tlw  laillal  aoond  ot  irMUiaf  require*  a,  and  not  aa but  thoaa  vbo  call  iba  y  » 
,«^mr,khMalvaMtsttastu>HB«ilailoiis*.  Thk  doaa  not  Mem  to  km  to  ba  axaottr  tm ;  baeaust  Dm 
ST auMt  latiiiia     ani  anl  a  j  m.  "  llhsns.  ss  sail  as  TtwHw,  bail  an  ITrriira  " 
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Vkj,  tilis  ftrammstist  mdces  ft,  not  a  IMiiil  imtte,  w  WA«r,  W«lMlar,  OcAb,  and  oU 
isn  called  it,  but  a  nasal  subtonic,  or  semivoweL  He  dcKghta  bx  protnictiiig  it«  " 
tnral  murmur ; "  perhaps,  in  assaming  its  name  for  its  Bound ;  and,  haring  prorcd, 
'**  eotuonants  arc  capable  of  forming  syllables,"  finds  no  diffleiilty  in  mouthing  this  1 
monosyllabic  bt/  into  b-oo-i-eo  !  In  tlus  way,  it  ia  tiie  easieBt  thing  in  the  world,  for  n 
man  to  ontface  Aristotle,  or  any  other  divider  of  the  letten ;  for  he  makea  tlie  sound 
which  he  judges.  **  Boy,"  says  the  teacher  of  Kirkham's  Blooution,  **  describe  the ' 
tracted  sound  of  y." — KfrAAnm**  Bfijcwrton,  p.  110.  The  nupU  may  answer,  "Thatto 
BIT,  has  no  longer  or  marc  complex  sound,  than  what  is  heard  in  the  word  eye,  or  in 
vowel  t ;  but  the  book  which  I  study,  describea  it  otherwise.  I  know  not  whether  1 
make  yon  understand  it,  but  I  will  (r-oo-f-«e."  If  the  word  Cry<  irtiieh  the  author  i 
as  an  example,  does  not  exhibit  his  *•  protracted  sound  of  y,"  there  Ib  no  word  that  di 
the  sound  is  a  mere  fiction,  oririnating  in  strange  ignorance. 

Ons.  6. — In  the  large  print  woavo,  I'hare  explained  tiie  principal  claasea  of  the  leO 
but  not  all  that  arc  spoken  of  in  books.  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  learner  that 
akarp  connonants  arc  t,  and  all  others  after  which  our  contracted  preterits  and  paitiei] 
require  that  d  should  be  sounded  like  (  ;  as  in  the  worda  faced,  roaehed,  stuffed,  luefc 
triumphed,  croaked,  cracked,  houghed,  reaped,  nipped,  piqued,  miiaed,  wished,  eartl 
betrothed,  fixed.  The^  or  maoth  eotuonants  are  Hy  and  ^  othen  with  wUeh  the  pn 
Bound  of  d  may  be  united ;  as  in  the  worda,  daubed,  judged,  hugged,  thfonged.  hsI 
filled,  aimed,  crammed,  pained,  planned,  feared,  marred,  soothed,  loved,  dosed,  bua 
Th  c  labiais  arc  those  consonants  which  are  artieiilated  chiefty  by  die  lips ;  ucumg  « la 
Dr.  Webster  reckons  A,/,  m,  p,  and  v.  But  Dr.  Rush  says,  b  and  m  are  nanl*,  t 
latter,  "  purely  nasal."*  The  dentals  are  those  consonants  which  are  referred  ti  i 
teeth ;  the  naat^  are  those  which  are  affected  by  the  nose;  and  the  paimtmU  are  Ai 
which  comprcBs  the  palate,  as  k  and  hard  g.  But  these  last-namod  clsaaaa  ate  tM 
much  importance ;  nor  haTo  I  tiiought  it  worth  while  to  notice  mimiieijf  the  opiai 
of  writers  respecting  the  others,  as  whether  A  Is  a  semiTOwel,  or  a  mute,  or  neilhcr. 

Obs.  7. — The  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  Was  invented  In  1831,  by  See^tto-yik, 
Qeorgc  Guess,  an  ingenious  but  wholly  illiterate  Indian,  eontains  eighty-fi,Te  l^ers. 
characters.    But  the  sounds  of  the  language  are  much  fewer  than  ours ;  for  xht  chi 
acters  represent,  not  simple  tones  and  articolations,  but  tyliainc  tmtmdt,  and  this  niun| 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  denote  them  all.   But  the  different  syllabio  Bonnde  in  a 
language  amount  to  some  thousands.   I  suppose,  from  the  aeeount,  that  S«r-$w« 
writes  his  name,  la  his  own  langut^,  with  three  letters;  and  that  characteTs  so  as 
Would  not  require,  and  probably  would  not  admit,  such  a  division  as  that  of  toW 
and  consonants.    One  of  the  Cherokces,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Lyoeam,  stili 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing  is  so  easily  acquired,  that  one  who  undmuB 
and  speaks  the  language,  "  can  learn  to  read  in  a  day ;  and,  indeed,"  continue  3 
writer,  "  I  have  known  some  to  acquire  the  art  in  a  single  evening.   It  is  only  nec«»^ 
to  learn  the  differrat  sounds  of  the  characters,  to  be  enabled  to  read  at  once,  ia  X 
English  language,  we  must  not  only  first  learn  the  letters,  but  to  sp^  before  nad^ 
but  in  Cherokee,  all  that  is  required,  ia,  to  learn  die  letten)  for  they  ham  ^iU 
ttntndt,  and  by  connecting  difllsrent  ones  together,  a  word  is  fonned:  ia  which  tbi 
no  art    All  who  understand  the  language  can  do  so,  and  both  read  and  write,  so 
as  they  can  Icam  to  trace  with  their  fingers  the  forau  of  the  chinotorB.   I  su] 
fliat  more  than  one  half  of  the  Cherokces  Can  read  their  own  languaga,  and  are  tlu 
enabled  to  acquire  much  valuable  information,  wifli  which  Hiey  othwwiBS  would  I 
havebeen  blessed."— TT.  S.  Coodey,  1831. 

Obb.  8. — From  the  foregoing  account,  it  would  appear  that  the  Cherokee  Ungua 
a  very  peculiar  one :  its  words  must  either  be  very  ftaw,  or  the  proportion  of  poIysyUl 
very  groat.  The  characters  used  in  China  and  Japan,  stand  ssvMvlly  for  wonb. 
th^  number  Ib  said  to  be  not  leas  than  aerenty  thoniand;  bo  thtt  the  study 
whole  life  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  a  man  Oioroughly  master  of  them.  Syi 
Imting  is  represented  by  Dr.  Blair  as  a  great  improvement  ap<m  the  Chinese  mo 
and  yet  as  being  &r  inferior  to  that  whi<^  is  properly  aijAabetia,  like  our*.  "  Th( 
Step,  in  this  new  progress,"  says  he,  "was  the  bivention  of  an  alphabet  of  atUi 
iiriuoh  [ffobably  preceded  die  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  letters,  among  some  d 
ancient  natlonB;  and  which  is  said  to  be  retaiaed  to  this  day,  in  Ethiopia,  and 
Oountriea  (k  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  pattienlar  mariE,  or  diaraetcr«  for  every  st! 
bi  thebngoag^  die  number  of  characters,  necesaaiy  to  be  tuad  In  writing,  wbbih 

•]}r.Ha>h,lnhbPhlIoK>plir«f  tiM  Hassan  ToIm,  has  mhiUtod  iom  aralsaM  ef  otamtfi*,  ■! 
MttSD  trtth  coromnidftble  oHgbnlltjr.  But  Mi  meowMT  U  eertetuly  not  griilir  Ihsa  Ua  b—MiH 
paga67di,hen}i,*'TbBm,  n.aad  iv,H«piM(yiiaMr;"on  pagtWlM,  ^'flaw  sf  flwMeskMti 
of  tb«  fQbtODks,  M«  mad*  bg  Uu  oMtiitaite*  ^  the  Upt;  akf  an  a-wa^  aa-a^  **'^t  ****  I 
tntrinficmiw  of  hli  vork,  1  am  not  prepandwIaotlBad  taoflBrrajoplBica;  X  aralalas  aki  oa|r  sa  I 
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vMda  a  Mvah  nptller  eompmm  Hm  the  nmnber  of  word*  in  tha  laogntge.  8tiU,how- 
twer,  the  number  of  characters  was  great ;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  snd  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy  genius  arose,  and 
tracing  the  aounds  mode  by  the  human  voice,  to  their  moat  simple  elements,  reduced 
thera  to  B  Tery  few  vomit  and  oontoaanit ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs 
which  we  now  call  letters,  tanght  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
■11  the  diiCereitt  words,  or  comtHnations  of  aoand,  which  they  employed  in  speech. 

bemg  reduced  to  this  Biroplicitf,  the  art  of  wriUng  was  Inronght  to  its  highest  stat* 
of  pariectioa :  and,  in  this  sute,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  £uzope."— 
Bhii^M  AUOTM,  Lect  VII,  p.  6g. 

Oaa.  9. — All  certain  knowledge  of  the  sounds  given  to  the  letters  by  Hoses  and  the 
profdietH  having  been  long  ago  lost,  a  strange  dispute  has  arisen,  and  been  carried  on 
lor  centuries,  concerning  this  question,  "  Whether  the  Hebrew  letters  are.  or  are  not* 
•B  cENiaoMiato .- "  the  vowels  being  supposed  by  some  to  be  auppTcased  and  luidcrstood  | 
and  not  written,  except  by  poinit  of  comparatively  late  invention.  The  disonssion  of 
•uch  a  qnestion  does  not  properly  belong  to  English  grammar;  but,  on  account  of  its 
nuionty,  as  well  as  of  ite  analogy  to  some  of  our  present  disputes,  I  mention  it.  Dr. 
Chartea  Wilson  says,  "  After  we  have  sufficiently  known  the  flgures  and  names  of  the 
letters,  the  next  step  is,  to  learn  to  enunciate  or  to  pronounce  them,  bo  as  to  produce 
articnlate  sounds.  On  this  subject,  which  appears  at  first  sight  very  plain  and  nimple, 
aomhcrteaa  contentions  and  vmieties  of  opinion  meet  us  at  the  threshold.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  the  invention  of  written  characters  to  represent  humun  Iitnguaae» 
bowerer  more  or  leas  remote  that  time  may  be,  it  seems  absolutely  certain,  that  the  dis- 
tSaedon  of  letters  into  votoett  and  eonMonmU  must  have  obtained.  All  the  apeealatMnis 
^  the  Oreek  grammarians  amume  this  as  a  first  ftrinciple."  Again ;  "  I  beg  leave  only 
to  premise  this  olMervatidn,  that  I  absolutely  and  unequivocally  deny  the  position,  th«( 
all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  connonants ;  and,  alter  the  most  careful  and 
raina;e  inquiry,  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  which  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  consists,  five  are  vowels  and  seventeen  are  consonants.  The  five  vow- 
ds  by  name  an,  Aleph,  Uc^  Vau,  Yod,  and  Am."—WUmm'»  Heb.  Oram.  pp.  6  and  8. 


lU.  POWERS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

The  power*  of  tiie  letters  are  properly  those  elementftry  sounds  which 
tbeir  figures  are  used  to  represent ;  but  letters  formed  into  words,  are 
eapable  of  cmmojanicaUng  thouj^ht  independently  of  sound. 

The  simple  elementary  sounds  of  any  language  are  few,  commonly  not 
more  than  thirty-six  ;  *  but  they  may  be  variously  eombinedj  so  as  to  form 
words  innamerabie. 

Different  vowel  sounds,  or  vocal  elements,  are  produced  by  opening  die 
mouth  diflkrently,  and  placing  the  tongue  in  a  pttculiar  manner  for  each ; 
but  the  voice  may  vary  in  loudness,  pitch,  or  time,  and  still  utter  the  same 
vowel  power.  " 

The  vowel  soundf  which  form  the  basis  of  the  English  language,  and 
whii^  ought  therefore  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  whj  speaks  it, 
lie  those  which  are  heard  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  words,  ate,  at,  oA,  oA, 
DEif,  ell,  ide,  iU^  old^  on,  ooze,  us?,  u«,  and  that  of  u  in  bull. 

In  the  formation  of  syllables,  some  of  these  fourteen  primary  sounds  may 
be  joined  together,  as  in  o^,  oil,  out,  owl ;  and  all  of  them  may  be  preceded  or 
fiiVowed  by  certain  motions  and  positions  of  the  lips  and  ton<£ue,  which  will 
severally  c<»ivert  them  into  other  terms  in  speech.  1'hus  the  same  essen- 
tia] sounds  may  be  changed  into  a  new  series  of  words  by  an/;  as, /ate, 
fat,  far,  fall,  feel,  fell,  fie,  fill,  fold,  fxmd,  fool,  fuae,  ftua,  full.  Again, 
into  as  itiimy  more  with  &p;  as,  pate, pat,  par,  paU, ped, pdl,piU, ptil, 
poU,  pond,  pool,  pule,  purl,  pulL 

•BV.  OoBuCMk,bv  ananiemliig  »  timmtKrj  tba  soaod  of  the  dtphtbonc  n><  ss In  ow, and  tb*  eoaiplw 
mmme  ef  tok,  •«  is  wAoi,  I  wUrh  mmihU  ougbt  not  lo  M  nckuwa,}  makM  (lis  wtaoto  aoialitr  U  mal 
ilMHa  ta  Wa^Mb  la  ba  "  lMr^«v*i.»  fta  OmUMft  Sheuiom,p.  19. 
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Each  of  the  vowel  Bounds  mar  be  Tarionslj  ezpreeMd  by  letters.  Aboat 
half  of  them  are  sometimes  vords :  the  rest  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  alone 
eren  to  form  syllables.  But  the  reader  may  ea^ly  learoto  utter  them  all, 
separately,  according  to  the  foregMog  aeries.  Let  us  note  them  aa  plainly 
as  possible :  eigh,  a,  ah,  awe,  6h,  6,  eye, oh,  5,  oo,  yew,  tt,  ft. 

Thus  the  eight  long  sounds,  eighj  ah,  awCy  eh,  eye,  oh,  ooh,  yew,  are,  or 
may  be,  words ;  bat  the  six  less  vocal,  caUed  the  short  vovel  aounds,  u 
in  at,  et,  tt,  ot,  ut,  put,  are  commonly  heard  only  in  connexion  with  con- 
sonants ;  except  the  first,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  sound  of  the 
vowel  A  or  a — a  sound  sometimes  given  to  the  word  a,  perhaps  meat 
generally  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  twice  &  day." 

The  fflmple  consonant  sounds  in  En^sh  are  twenty-two :  they  are 
martedby  o,d,f,ff  hard,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  ng^p,r,  »,»k,t,th  thorp,  tkfiai, 
V,  w,  y,  z,  and  zh.  But  zA  is  written  only  to  show  the  sonnd  of  othw 
letters  ;  as  of  8  in  pUa»we,  or  2  in  azure. 

AH  diese  sounds  are  beard  distinctly  in  the  following  words :  &uy,  dU, 
jie,  guy,  high,  kie,  lie,  my,  nigh,  eying, pie.,  rye,  eigh,  shy,  tie,  thigh,  t^, 
vie,  we,  ye,  z^a,  seizure.  Again :  most  of  them  may  be  repeated  in  the 
same  word,  if  not  in  the  same  sj^lable  ;  aa  in  bibber,  diddle,  ^t^,  9^9^^ 
highrhung,  cackle,  XUy,  mimic,  ninny,  tinging,  p^pm,  mirror,  mstesl, 
fletk-hnuhj  tittle,  tUi^eth,  thither,  vivid,  witwal,  union,*  dizzies,  vision. 

With  us,  the  otmsonants  J  and  X  represent,  not  simple,  but  comf4ca 
sounds  :  hence  they  are  never  doubled.  J  is  equivalent  to  dish  ;  and  JK, 
mther  to  A»  or  to  gz.  The  former  ends  no  Engli^  word,  and  the  latter 
begins  none.  To  tiie  initial  X  of  forei^  words,  we  always  ^ye  the  ample 
sound  of  ^  ;  as  in  Xermes,  x^e. 

Vhe  consonants  0  and  Q  have  no  sounds  peculiar  to  themselves.  Q  has 
idways  the  power  of  k.  0  is  hard,  like  h,  before  a,  0,  and  u  ;  and  soft, 
like  s,  before  e,  t,  and  y :  thus  the  syllables,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  eu,  ey,  are  pro- 
nounced, ka,  se,  si,  ko,  ku,  ay.  S  before  c  preserves  the  former  sound, 
but  coalesce  with  the  latter ;  hence  the  syllables,  sea,  see,  set,  tco,  seu,  s^, 
are  sounded,  skOf  te,  si,  sko,  ska,  sy,  Ce  and  ei  have  sometimes  the  sound 
of  «A;  as  in  ocean,  aoddl,  Ch  commonly  represents  tiie  compound  sound 
of  C«l  ;  as  in  church. 

G,  as  well  as  0,  has  different  sounds  before  different  vowels.    O  is  al- 
.ways  hard,  or  guttural,  before  a,  0,  an<d  u;  and  generally  soft,  tike/, 
fbre  0,  t,  or  ^  .*  thus  the  syllablesi  ga,  ge,  gi,  goj  git,  gy,  are  pronoimced 
•ga,jeji^  go,  ffit,jy. 

The  pos^ble  comMnations  and  mutations  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  ow 
alphabet,  are  many  millions  of  millions.  But  l^ose  clusters  which  are  im> 
pronounceable,  are  uselera.  Of  such  as  may  be  easily  uttered,  Uiere  are 
more  than  enough  fbr  all  the  purposes  of  useful  writing,  or  the  recording 
of  speech. 

^ns  it  is,  that  from  {ninciples  so  simple  as  about  m.  and  thirty  plain 
elementary  sounds,  represented  by  characters  still  femr,  we  derive  such 
a  variety  of  oral  and  written  signs,  as  may  suffice  to  explain  ix  record  aU 
the  sentiments  and  transactions  of  men  in  all  ages. 

•  Thh  vwd  b  wniMMiii^  hm§.  fa  two  rMM^Nw;  M  If  Walkw  li  ikfat  la  maUnc  It  Uum, 

jm'MMm,  tba  mmd  of  feoofouiitliheHafattbiitimn.  "wnvutmH  LeMiott  to^  fim'fm^"  TIM  Iom 
•DDndtfiitoyit,-  haai  WUfcw       It  >  "  wnJ-canwiwal  ajMtHW^" 
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Om,  I, — A  knowledgs  of  Mnuidi  can  be  acquired,  in  the  fint  instance,  only  by  th« 
MI.  No  dncvqttion  of  the  siazmer  of  their  production,  or  of  the  differences  which  dic- 
tiagnisb  theBi,  ran  foe  at  all  intelligiblrt  to  him  who  haa  not  already,  by  the  sense  ef 
keuiaj^  acquired  a  kiurwledge  of  bath.  What  I  here  say  of  the  sonnds  of  the  letter*, 
BUM  of  couzae  be  addreaaed  to  those  perMuia  only  who  are  able  both  to  speak  and  lo 
MBdEngliah.  Why  then  attempt  instmetion  by  a  method  which  both  ignorance  and 
kaoiriedge  on  the  part  of  the  pupU,  muat  aUke  render  nseleaa?  Ihsve  supposed  some 
nadeD  to  have  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  the  letters,  as  is  but  loose  and 
iivwftet;  anfficient  Sot  the  accurate fffonunciation  of  some  words  or  syUables,  but  leav- 
ingtham  liable  to  mistakes  in  othera;  extending  perhaps  to  all  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
ptsgc,  but  not  to  a  ready  analysis  or  enumeration  of  them.  8uch  persona  may  protit  by 
t  mittta  dcaer^rtion  of  the  powers  of  the  lettera,  though  no  luch  deacr^>tion  can  equal 
thedear  impt«aai<m  of  the  linng  voice.  Teachers,  too,  whose  businesa  it  is  to  aid  the 
ittiailatio&  of  the  young,  and,  by  a  patient  Inculcation  of  elementary  priDciplee,jto  li^ 
fte  fcnnriatiom  ot  an  accurate  piononciation,  may  derire  some  assistance  from  any  nota- 
liOB  at  diCBe  principles,  which  will  help  their  memtny,  or  that  of  the  learner,  llie 
MBBeuon  hetwem  lettcn  and  sounds  ia  altogether  a^&•^^ary;  but  a  few  positions,  bnmg 
awuned  and  made  known,  in  respect  to  some  characters,  become  eaay  itandaria  fipr 
Anther  instmetion  in  respect  to  others  of  similar  soTwd. 

_  Om.  2. — The  importance  of  being  instructed  at  an  early  age,  to  pronoun oe  with  dJb- 
tisetDsss  and  facility  all  the  elementanr  sounds  of  one's  native  language,  haa  been  so 
frequently  ur^d,  and  is  so  obvioaa  in  useU,  that  none  but  those  who  luTe  been  thei»- 
selTesB^leetod,  will  be  likely  todiar^ard  the  olafans  (rfthdr  chiUren  in  this  respect.* 
Bat  iuiely  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  letters  would  be  vaatly 
More  common,  were  there  not  much  hereditary  negligence  respecting  the  manner  in 
whii^  these  important  rudiments  are  learned.  The  utterance  of  the  illiterate  ma*f 
exhibit  wit  and  native  talcoit,  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  barbaroos,  because  it  is  not 
■ded  by  a  knowledge  of  orthography.  For  pronunciatioa  and  orthogn^hy,  howevvt 
tki(yMay  seem,  in  our  language  especially,  to  be  often  at  variance,  are  certainly  correla- 
tive:  a  (rue  knowledge  of  either  tends  to  the  preservation  of  both.  Each  oi  tiie  letteis 
npiMMita  aome  onv  or  mote  of  tlw  etementaxy  aoonda,  exclusive  of  the  rest;  and 
Muef  the  deinaataiy  icwBda,flioti^aev«ral  of  Qican  ire  occasionally  tranafto 
Mue  one  or  two  letters  to  which  it  most  properly  or  most  frequently  beLoags.  But 
bcmwed,  as  ma  language  haa  been,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  to  which  it  k 
■lesiiable  ever  to  retaia  the  means  of  tracing  it,  there  is  certainly  much  apparent  lack  of 
wrespsndence  between  its  oral  and  its  written  form.  Still  the  discrepancies  are  few, 
wkMLeompaced'with  the  instances  of  exact  conformity;  and,  if  they  are,  as  I  suppow 
■ksy  are^  ■naroidablai  it  is  aanaeless  to  complain  of  the  tzouble  tiiey  oocai^rai,  as  it  is  to 
ftiak  of  ftniing  a  leoonoiliatioa.  The  wrangler*  in  this  ccmtrovemy,  can  never  agree 
■ouag  thsnseives,  whether  orthogn^y  shall  confonn  to  pronunciation,  or  pronuuci*- 
tun  to  arthogn^hy.  Nor  doea  any  one  of  them  well  know  how  our  language  would 
cither  aottsd  or  look,  were  he  himself  appointed  aole  arbiter  of  all  variances  between 
Mr  qtdiling  and  our  apeech. 

Om.  3^"  Language,"  says  Dr.  Rush, "  was  long  ago  analped  into  its  aljdiabetic  ele^ 
Meats.  Wherever  this  analysis  is  known,  the  art  txf  teaching  language  has,  wHh  the 
bMt  sneeees,  been  conducted  upon  the  rudimental  method."  •  •  •  The 
vt  of  reading  consista  in  having  all  the  vocal  dements  under  complete  eommandi  tluft 
tksy  aay  be  properly  applied,  for  fh0  vivid  and  elegant  dettaeation  <iS  the  aenae  «Dd 
Mntinent  of  disMniXBe." — PkHoaephyof  tAe  Voiot,  p.  346.  Agun,  of  "  the  pronunciation  of 
the  alphabetic  elements,"  he  says,  "  'Iht  least  deviation  jfom  t/u  ouwmerf  tUmdard  con* 
Tstti  the  listener  into  the  critic :  and  I  am  surely  ^leaking  within  bounds  when  I  say^ 
that  for  every  miaoalled  element  in  discouzae,  ten  succeeding  words  are  lost  to  the 
pwler  part  of  an  aadience." — Ibid.  p.  These  quotations  plainly  imply  both  th« 
pncticability  asid  the  fanpOTtance  of  teaching  the  pronundatiffli  of  our  language  anv 
btiealty  by  mean*  cf  it*  preaent  Mthography,  and  agreeably  to  ^na  standard  assumed  bj 
the  gmnnunana.  The  first  ol  them  affinoa  that  it  has  been  done,  **with  the  beac 
norosa,"  accfoding  to  some  ancient  method  of  dividing  the  lettera  and  nplainiag  their 
•Hada.  And  yet,  both  before  and  afterwards,  we  find  this  same  author  complaimng  of 
Nral^iabet  and  itt  anbdivkioni^  as  if  •enaaorphikaoidij  must  uttedynpad^ 

'"CUIdm  oagfattobesecnatoiiied  to  ipcak  lond,  Hid  to  an  poMlbl*  lon&di  and  utfcuIktioD^ 

*<«i  thoM  €f  rorii  tei^gB  luisaagM  u  tbar  will  ba  obliged  to  Imth  ;  tat  Rlmoit  evcrr  UngniKe  bu  f  ta  pu^ 
"Mltr  aocmtU  «Uch  vc  mnMUiM  vith  dUBcnl^,  If  wa  Iuto  not  baon  mx\y  aoaoakomad  to  than.  Aoeora* 
Wli,  sailMia  «ba  hava  tba  gtaatm  aambtr  of  aonnda  In  ttaab  •pasob,  laam  iba  nuat  aaailj  to  pnuMNiMt 
Mfa  laaguypM^itoa  tttg  iowr  tbrir  aittenladou  bj  baling  ast  wltti  rfuiUar  wands  la  their  OTo  Uo, 
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■nd  of  our  orthographx,  as  if  a  pl<^^!lllluul  vdght  teach  m  to  apell  better:  tad,  at  tha 
■■  me  time,  he  speaks  of  softening  hia  cenrore  througk  modesty.  ■*  The  defieieDoiee,  re- 
dundancies, and  confusion,  of  the  system  of  alphabetic  eharacters  in  this  language,  pm- 
Tent  the  adoption  of  its  subdivisiona  in  this  essay." — lb.  p.  52.  Of  the  q>eaitie  sounds 
fiven  to  tite  letters,  he  aays,  The  first  of  these  meters  is  under  the  rnla  of  every  body, 
•nd  therefore  is  very  properly  to  be  excluded  from  the  disoossioiiB  of  that  philoeophy 
which  desirM  to  be  efibctiial  in  its  instruction.  How  can  we  hope  to  establish  a  myttam. 
Di  elemental  pronunciation  in  a  language,  when  great  masters  in  critioism  oondemn  at 
Onre  every  attempt,  in  so  simple  and  useful  s  labour  as  the  correction  of  its  orthogrw 
phy !  *'— P.  'i5Q.  Again  :  "  I  deprecaU  noticing  the  faults  of  speakers,  in  the  jwonuncia- 
tion  of  the  alphabetic  elements.  It  is  better  for  criticism  to  be  modest  on  this  point,  tiU 
it  has  the  sense  or  independence  to  make  our  alphabet  and  its  uses,  look  more  bke  tha 
work  of  what  is  called— wise  and  transcendent  humanity :  till  the  pardonable  Taiirty  of 
Iffonuneiation,  and  the  true  tpeUinf  hjf  tkt  vtUijar,  have  satuiied  into  refocmatioB  tnat 
pen-craft  which  keeps  up  the  troubLes  of  orthography  for  no  other  purpose,  as  otw  ean  di- 
^m,  than  to  boast  <^  a  very  questionable  ment  as  a  ctiterioQ  <i£  education."—  A.  p.  383. 

Obs.  4. — How  far  these  views  are  compatible,  the  reader  will  judge.  And  it  ia 
hoped  he  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extracts,  from  a  consideration  ol'  the  lact,  that 
•  great  master  of  the  •*  pen-craft  "  here  ridiculed,  a  noted  stickler  iot  needless  Kaya  and 
Ues  now  commonly  ngected,  while  he  bosses  that  hi*  grammHr,  which  he  moatty 
tD|»ed  from  Murray's,  is  teaching  the  old  explanation  of  the  atidudietio  dameats  to 
**  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  and  youth,"  is  also  vending  under  his 
awn  name  an  abstract  of  the  new  scheme  of  "  tonicki,  •uMomobt  and  atonieka ;  "  and,  im 
«ne  breath,  bestowing  superlative  praise  on  both,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  ta 
monopolize  all  inconsistency.  "  Among  those  who  have  successfully  laboured  in 
the  philologicKl  field,  Mr.  Ltndfey  Mmrran  sUnds  forth  in  bold  relief,  as  undeniably  at 
the  head  of  the  list." — Kirkham'a  Eioeuiion,  p.  \i.  "The  modem  candidate  for  oratori- 
eal  fame,  stands  on  very  different,  and  far  more  advantageous,  ground,  than  that 
occupied  by  the  young  and  aspiring  Athenian ;  especially  since  a  earrtet  anmfy^ia  of  <*« 
«<MB^  orpam,  and  a  foithful  recnd  of  th^  operations,  have  been  given  to  the  workl  by 
Dr.  Jamn  Btuk,  of  Philadelphia — a  name  thitt  will  eudfvs  the  unquaixied  marble  of  our 
■lonutains." — Ibid.  p.  29.  **  But  what  is  to  be  said  when  presumptioa  pushes  itself 
litto  the  front  ranks  of  locution,  and  thoughtless  friends  undertake  to  support  iti 
The  fraud  must  go  on,  tilt  {vcsumption  quarrels,  as  often  happens,  wi^  its  own 
friends,  or  with  itself  and  thus  diaaolvea  Che  spell  of  its  ments." — Btrnhf  m  tkm  Vaiet, 
p.  405. 

Obs.  5. — The  questicnt  reipeeting  the  mmAer  of  simple  or  elentoitary  sounds  in  ou 
language,  presents  a  remarkable  pnnln :  and  it  is  idle,  if  not  ridiculous,  for  any  man  to 
decudm  about  the  imperfeotton  of  our  alphabet  and  orthography,  who  does  not  Aam 
himself  able  to  solve  it.  All  these  sounds  may  easily  be  written  in  a  plain  aenteoea 
01  three  or  four  lines  upon  almost  any  subject ;  and  every  one  who  can  read,  is  *^7"i'iir 
with  them  all,  and  with  all  the  letters.  Now  it  is  either  easy  to  eotuU  them,  or  it  is 
difficult.  If  ditficult,  wherein  does  the  difficulty  lie  i  and  how  shall  he  who  knows 
not  what  and  how  many  they  are,  think  himself  capable  of  reforming  our  sjrstem  of 
their  alphabetic  s^ns  i  If  easy,  why  do  so  few  pret«id  to  know  their  number  i  and 
of  thoae  who  do  pretend  to  Uiis  knowledge,  why  are  there  so  few  that  agree?  A 
certain  veree  in  the  seventh  duqjter  of  Sua,  has  been  said  to  contain  all  the  lettm. 
It  however  contains  no  J ;  and.  with  respect  to  the  sounds,  it  lacks  that  of  /,  tlut  ot 

•A»/7^  and  that  of  m  in  buU.  I  will  surest  a  few  additional  words  for  these ;  and 
'  then  both  all  the  letters,  and  all  the  sounds,  of  the  English  language,  will  be  tbuad  in 
the  example ;  and  moat  of  them,  many  times  over :  "  *  And  I,  even  1,  Artaxerxes  the 
king,  do  make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers'  who  '  are  beyond  the  river,  that  whatso* 
aver  Esra  the  priest,  the  acribe  of  the  law  of  the  Ood  of  heaven,  ahall  require  of  yo«, 
it  be  done  apeedily*  and  fiuthfuUy,  according  to  that  which  he  shall  enjoin."  braia 
letters,  and  some  sounds,  are  here  used  much  more  frequently  than  othws ;  but,  on 
•a  average,  we  have,  in  thu  short  passage,  each  sound  five  times,  and  each  letter  eight. 
Bow  often,  then,  daes  a  man  speak  all  tike  elements  of  his  language,  who  reads  well  bnt 
one  hiiur  I 

Oat.  6. — Of  the  number  ol  elementary  sounds  in  our  language,  different  ortho^iiata 
rejiort  i.  ffcrently ;  because  they  cannot  always  agree  among  themselves,  wherehi  tha 
identit^  or  the  simplicity,  the  sammess  or  the  singleness,  even  of  well-known  sounda* 
Coniosts ;  or  because,  if  each  is  allowed  to  determine  these  points  for  himaeU;  no  one  of 
them  atUiovB  strictly  to  his  own  deeisitm*  lliey  ouy  also,  each  for  himself,  have  soma 
peculiar  way  of  utterance,  which  will  confound  some  sounds  which  other  men  distiu'- 
^iah,  or  dintinguish  some  which  other  men  confound.  For,  as  a  man  may  write  a 
very  bad  hand  which  shall  still  be  legible,  so  he  may  utter  many  sounds  imprq|ier^  snd 
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Mai  be  nndentood.   One  tnaj.  in  this  way.  make  out  a  scheme  of  the  alphabetlo 

alements,  which  shall  be  true  of  his  own  pronimciation,  and  yet  have  obvi(tu>i  faultl 
when  tried  by  the  best  usage  of  English  speech.  It  is  desirable  not  to  multiply-  thcM 
Munda  beyond  the  number  which  a  correct  and  elegant  pronunciation  of  the  Un^uage 
obvioiuly  reqairet.  And  what  that  number  is,  it  seems  to  me  not  very  difficult  to 
■Mertsin ;  at  least,  I  think  we  may  fix  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  alt  ])ractical 
pupowi.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  who  have  hitherto  atteni])tcd  the  enu- 
BcntiDii,  have  deviated  more  or  less  from  their  own  decisions  concerning  either  the 
^plicity  or  the  identity  of  sounds ;  but,  most  commonly,  it  appears  to  have  bcea 
ihoBght  expedient  to  admit  some  exceptions  concerning  both.  Thus  the  long  or  diph- 
thongal founds  of  /  and  U,  are  admitted  by  some,  and  excluded  by  othera ;  the  sound  of^. 
«c  Nft  g,  is  reckoned  as  simple  by  some,  and  rejected  as  compound  by  others ;  so  a  part,  if 
notall,  of  what  are  called  ^e  long  and  the  short  vowels,  as  heard  in  ale  and  ell,  arm  and 
tm,  ail  sad  OH,  itle  or  eel  and  tU,  tone  and  (mm,  pule  or  pool  and  pull,  have  been  declared. 
eMeatially  the  same  by  some,  and  essentially  different  by  others.  Were  we  to  recog- 
ain  ■■  elenentary,  no  sounds  but  such  as  are  nnquesUonably  simple  in  themselves,  and 
iDdiq>atably  different  in  quality  from  all  others,  we  should  not  have  more  sounds  than. 
Iftten:  and  this  is  a  proof  that  we  have  characters  enough,  though  the  sounds  are 
perhsps  badly  distributed  among  them. 

Oss.  7.— I  have  enumerated  fAtWy-nz  well  known  sounds,  which,  in  compliance  with 
gtnenl  cujitom,  and  for  convenience  in  teaching,  I  choose  to  regard  as  the  oral  elements 
d  otur  Iftngoage.  There  may  be  found  some  reputable  authority  for  adding  tour  ox 
in  Bwre.  and  otbfir  authority  as  reputable,  for  striking  irom  the  list  seven  or  eight  of 
those  already  mentioned.  For  the  sake  of  the  general  principle,  which  we  alwajt 
i^aid  in  writings  a  principle  of  universal  grammar,  tluU  there  can  b»  ho  uyttdblM  mtkout  a 
n<H4 1  am  mcuned  to  teach,  with  Bri^tland,  Dr.  JohnsoUt  L.  Murray,  and  others^ 
that,  in  English,  as  in  Frmch,  there  is  given  to  the  vowel  e  a  certain  very  obscur* 
Mond  which  approaches,  but  amounts  not  to  an  absolute  suppression,  though  it  is  com* 
numly  so  regarded  by  the  writers  of  dictionaries.  It  may  be  exemplified  in  the  words 
MM.  thiKel,  able ;  *  or  in  the  unemphatio  article  the  before  a  consonant,  as  in  the. 
Knteoce,  "  Take  the  nearest : "  we  do  not  hear  it  as  '*  thet  marat,"  nor  as  "  Men  tarett," 
bn  more  obscurely.  Iliere  is  also  a  feeble  sound  of  lOr  y  unaccented,  which  is  equiv- 
>lnt  to  ee  uttered  feebly,  as  in  the  word  divenitg.  Th»  is  the  most  common  sound 
flfitndofy.  The  vulgar  are  apt  to  let  it  Ml  into  the  more  obscure  sound  of  short  u. 
ifdeganee  of  utterance  depends  much  upon  the  preservatiim  of  this  sound  from  such 
obtnseness,  perhaps  'Walker  and  others  have  done  well  to  mark  it  Me  in.  me;  though 
siwie  ntppoee  it  to  be  peculiar,  and  others  identify  it  with  the  short  i  in^t.  Thirdly,  a 
dminction  is  made  by  some  writers,  between  the  vowel  soundii  heard  in  /late  and  6ear, 
ahieh  Sheridan  and  Walker  consider  to  be  the  same,  llie  apparent  diHerencc  may 
fThtfu  result  from  the  following  consonant  r,  which  is  apt  to  aifect  the  MOund  of  the 
vowel  which  precedes  it.  Such  words  as  beat,  eare,  dan,  careful,  pamtt,  are  very  liable 
to  be  cnrrupted  in  pronnndation,  by  too  broad  a  sound  of  the  a;  and,  as  the  multiplica- 
t)M  of  needless  distinctions  should  be  avoided,  I  do  not  approve  of  adding  an  othoc 
*'>iai  to  a  vnwel  which  has  already  quite  too  many.  Worcester,  however,  in  his  new. 
Dictionary,  and  Wella,  in  his  new  Grammar,  give  to  the  vowel  a  lix  sounds  in  lieu  of  Jour, 

Obs.  8. — Sheridan  made  the  elements  of  his  oratory  tteeiUy-eiyht ;  Jones  followed 
bim  implicitly,  and  adopted  the  same  number ;  t  Walker  recognized  several  more,  but 

*U  k  b«  admlUAd  that  tlu  two  santTomlt  1  and  n  have  Toeallty  enongh  of  tbdr  own  to  form  a  rtrj 
nllabte,  k  will  pr«Tv  oolj  tbat  then  an  Uicw  rairrpllone  to  an  Important  general  rule.  If  tba 
UDM  of  Ihjdit  rhjBias  wkb  mairfm.  U  aiakM  on*  ciceptkm  to  tb*  mk  of  writing  ;  but  It  la  no  pan  «f 
*^  BnftUi  hngnaga.  TIm  obfcnre  iDDOd  of  whicli  1  vpoak,  U  wmMlmM  improperly  confounded  wlib  Ibal 
ikwi  H ;  tho*  a  ncanl  writer,  who  probMes  great  skill  in  respect  to  snoh  Diattere,  uja. One  of  tbe  mott 
*Ba«a  Mtrnd*  In  oar  language  la  that  of  tbe  vowel  n,  u  Id  (he  word  urn,  or  u  tbe  dlpb^hong  fa  In  tho 
*M  nrtk.  for  wbkta  we  ba*e  no  cbaractar-  Writ«m  bave  made  nrloiu  eftirte  t«  exprw  U,  ■*  in  rarth, 
'tnl,  mrtk.  toorbk.  tyrf,  ia  whieb  all  tb«  TOwel*  are  indiMrlmbMtel;  uMd  ta  turn.  \0-  Thu  dtfict  has  Itm 
<•  tke  ebinud  mitlwd  of  placing  tbe  Towel  after  the  coosonaate,  initead  ot  between  tbvm,  wbrn  ■  word 
'"WHNKJ  mik  Uta  MWitd ,'  «■  in  the  following,  AWr,  pvrr,  tentre,  circle.  loRtead  of  Bibtl,  purr,  cmlcr, 
c^l."— Gonfimr'*  JfvMc  of  Natiirr.  p.  41)8-  "  It  would  be  a  great  step  toward*  perfntion  to  spell  oar 
**'^  u  Ottj  are  pronounced '  "—/bid.  p.  4S8.  How  often  do  the  nformer*  of  language  mnltipljr  the 
^nftMHw  of  Vfatcfa  tfaey  complain  ! 

t  -TfaenoBbw  <tf  rimpla  Munda  In  our  toofoe  la  twentr ■eight,  0  Towelf  sod  IS  Caasonanta.  H  l>  oo 
^'1*1',  but  Dwtely  a  nark  of  sqilratlon." — Jonn'i  Protodial  Gram,  hrfott  Ait  AicLp  14. 

"  Tbe  number  of  rinple  vowrl  and  ronwnani  kddiI*  Id  onr  tongue  Is  tw«at];.«fght,  awl  one  poN  a»pfa». 
<ta  k,  mahiDgin  all  twcnty-nloe  "— Sf^r*'!  (ktaro  I>Ut.,  Irtlrod.,  p.  9. 

" TV BiUBbvr  Af  UUrrt  fa  tbe  RDgllah  langntge  la  twentv-ili:  but  tbe  number  at  rlrmmts  la  thtrtr- 
*¥lT "  fVnriH»c*'l  firoewfum,  p.  18.  "  Theup  are  tbirtv-elitht  elemanta  In  tbe  Eogliah  alphabet,  end  M 
■tpreicnt  Hum  ckmanta  by  appropriate  ebaraot«i«,  we  ahonid  haTa  thlrty-clgbt  leU^ta-  There  Ik,  then,  a 
Irl  iwiii  in  oar  alph^iet  of  tweivt  letters— and  he  who  aball  sappl;  thia  Impertn^iion,  vUl  <«  one  of  Ilia 
PMlMt  bencfcctora  of  lb»  hnniaB  race."— fb.  p  19.  "  Our  alphabet  la  both  redimaanc  and  •jtffcllTti  O, 
1,iMx,an  mpecHvahr  i  epiuatnted  bjkar  *,  ic.  and  ifc^  or  fa  ;  and  the  renuUnlng  twentj.tbree  letteKai* 
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I  know  not  ether  he  1im  mywhere  told  u  Amp  many ;  lindley  Murray  ennmerate* 
thtriif-six,  and  the  Bame  thiity-rix  that  are  glren  in  the  main  text  above.  The  right 
founds  not  counted  by  Sheridan  are  these  :  1.  The  Italian  a,  as  in  far,  father,  which  he 
reckoned  but  a  lengthening  of  the  a  in  Aai ;  2.  The  short  o,as  in.  Aof,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  but  a  shortening  of  the  a  in  haU;  3.  The  diphthongal  i,  u  in  iale,  which  he 
tiionght  but  a  quicker  union  of  the  sounds  of  the  diphthong  oi,  but  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  rather  a  very  quick  union  of  the  eounds  ah  and  oeinto  ay,  /;*  4.  The  long  u,  which  ia 
acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  y«  or  yew,  though  perhaps  a  little  different  from  you  or  yoo,f 
the  Hound  given  it  by  Walker ;  5.  The  «  heard  in  pull,  which  he  conndered  but  a  short- 
euing  of  oo;  6.  The  consonant  te,  which  he  conceived  to  be  always  a  vowel,  and  equiva- 
lent to  00 ;  7.  The  consonant  y,  which  he  made  equal  to  a  short  ee ;  8.  The  consonant 
k,  whjch  he  declued  to  be  no  letter,  but  a  mere  breathing.  In  aU  other  respects,  hia 
ibheme  of  the  alphabetic  elements  agrees  with  that  which  is  adopted  in  this  work,  and 
Which  ia  now  most  commonly  taught. 

Obs.  9. — ^I'he  effect  of  Quataity  in  the  prolation  of  the  vow^  ia  a  matter  with  which 
every  reader  ought  to  be  expoimentally  acquainted.  QuaatSty  is  dmply  the  time  of 
utterance,  whether  long  or  short.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  wiuk  referrace  to  ayUablet, 
because  it  belongs  severally  to  all  the  distinct  or  numerable  impulses  of  the  voice,  and 
to  these  only ;  but,  as  voweU  or  diphthongs  may  be  uttered  alone,  the  notion  of  guantitT' 
is  of  course  as  applicable  to  them,  as  to  any  of  the  more  complex  sounds  in  which  con- 
sonants arc  joined  with  them.  Ail  sounds  imply  time ;  because  they  are  the  transient 
flflecta  of  certain  percussions  \^ch  temporarily  agitate  the  air,  an  element  that  tends  to 
silence.  When  mighty  winds  hare  swept  over  sea  and  land,  and  the  voice  <^  the 
Oeean  is  raised,  he  speaks  to  the  towering  difis  in  the  de^  tones  of  a  long  quantity ; 
ttie  r^ing  biUowa,  as  they  meet  the  shore,  pronounce  the  long-drawn  sTlUbiM  of  hia 
majestic  locution.  Butseehhu  again  Sn  gentler  mood;  stand  upon  ue  beach  and 
listen  to  the  rippling  of  his  more  fluent  waves :  he  will  teach  you  short  quantity,  aa 
well  as  long.  In  common  parlance,  to  axmd  tediousncss,  to  save  time,  and  to  adapt 
luguage  to  circumstances,  we  usually  utter  words  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  compara- 
tively short  quantity.  But  in  oratory,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  rea^ng,  those  sounds 
which  are  beat  fitted  to  fill  and  gratify  the  ear,  should  be  sensibly  protracted,  eepeciiitj' 
in  emphatio  words ;  and  even  the  shortest  syllable,  must  be  so  lengthened  as  to  b* 
■ttered  with  perfbct  clearness  i  otherwise  the  performance  will  be  judged  defectfre. 

Obs.  10. — Some  of  the  vowels  are  usually  uttered  in  longra  time  ^an  others ;  hot 
whether  the  former  are  naturally  long,  and  the  latter  naturally  short,  may  be  doubted  i 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  they  are.  But  one  author  at  least  denies  it;  and  nays, 
**  We  must  explode  the  pretended  natural  epithets  »hort  and  long  given  to  our  vowels, 
independent  on  accent :  and  we  must  observe  that  our  silent  0  final  lengthms  not  its 
syllable,  unlens  the  preceding  vowel  be  accented." — Maekinioth'i  Euay  on  E.  Gnan.  p. 
232.  The  distinction  oS  long  and  short  vowels  which  has  generally  obtained,  and  the 
etHrzespondenoea  which  aama  writers  have  laboured  to  establish  between  them*  have  al- 
ways been  to  me  sources  of  much  embarraawnent.  It  would  appear,  that  in  one  or  two 
Instances,  sounds  that  differ  only  in  length,  or  time,  are  commonly  recognized  as  diAsr- 
ent  elements  ;  and  that  grammarians  and  orthoepists,  perceiving  this,  have  attempted  to 
earry  out  the  analogy,  and  to  find  among  what  they  call  the  long  vowels  a  parent  sound 
for  each  of  the  short  ones.  In  doing  this,  they  have  either  neglected  to  consult  the  ear, 
Af  have  not  chosen  to  abide  by  its  verdict.  I  suppose  the  vowels  heard  in  puM  and  pool 
would  be  necessarily  identifited,  if  the  former  were  protracted  or  the  latter  ahorteiwd ; 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  a  ^e  coalescence  of  those  heard  in  of  and  ail,  were  tbe;f 
tried  in  the  same  way,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  In  protracting  the  a  in  met,  and  the 
i  in  »hip,  ignorance  or  carelessness  might  perhaps,  with  the  help  crif  our  orthoepists,  coa- 
vert  the  former  word  into  mate  and  the  latter  into  sheep ;  and,  as  this  would  breed  con- 
fusion in  the  language,  the  avoiding  of  the  aimilarity  may  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  reason 
^br  confining  these  two  sounds  of  «  and  *,  to  that  short  quantity  in  which  they  cannot 
be  mitttaken.  But  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  protraction  of  u  in  tun  would  identify 
it  with  the  o  in  tutu,  surpasiies  any  notion  I  have  of  what  stupidity  mar  misconceive. 
With  one  or  two  exceptious,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  each  of  tne  pure  vowd 
■oimds  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  own  peculiar  quality 
or  tone,  though  it  be  made  as  long  or  as  short  as  it  is  possible  for  anjr  sound  <rf  the  hu- 
man voice  to  be.   It  is  manifest  tmit  each  of  the  vowel  sounds  heard  in  att,  at,  arm,  oil, 

*"  When  tbtae  MKrada  an  opanlj'  pnmonHcd,  Um^  prodiiM  tb*  (luatUar  SMntef  .*  wUch,^  1km  eU 
BngliMh  dmsatio  wriMn,  wu  oftea  expmMd  b;  I.^'—Walktr.   WaaUU  bmt  It  M  aauog  Ike  vugir;  m. 
I,  tix,  picMntly  '."  tOt'*  Ajf,  ag,  Or,  jircaenUjr !  "   SbakspMn  wrote, 

"  To  tJtept,  perchAiice  to  dnkms  ;  /,  tben'i  tli«  Tab."—Buekt't  Oainad  Grmn  f.  148. 
t  Wklker  prononncM  yew  «m1  ihmi  preclMlf  kUke,  '^yoo ,-  '*  but.  certaitily,  w  li  not  commoiiljf  equirahM 
to  oo,  ttaoufh  some  oulu  U  m  :  thm  uudloer,  In  his  acheme  of  tha  vowels,  wKt^  "     eguils  so,  as  la  lutr. 
■M."— Jftutc  ^JVoMmiP.ttt..  JfMflwMif  UaMidiBriwi,  loai7Mr.^G.  Aoim. 
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mt,M,Mn,  at,  nay  be  prottkcted  to  flie  entire  extent  df  a  full  breath  fllcnrly  expeaded, 
■id  itUI  be  predsefy  the  same  one  eoond  ;*  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  but 

•Be  may  be  shortened  to  the  very  miiumnm  of  vocality,  and  still  be  severally  known 
without  danger  of  mistake.  The  prolation  of  a  pure  vowel  places  the  orgsmi  of  utter- 
■nee  is  that  particnlar  position  which  the  Hound  of  the  letter  requires,  and  then  Ao&b 
Aim  ftnmoved  till  we  have  given  to  it  all  the  length  we  choose. 

0«.  1!. — In  te«ating  of  the  quantity  and  quaSty  of  the  vowcIb,  "Walker  says,  ♦•The 
list  distinction  of  soond  that  aeenu  to  obtrude  itself  upon  us  when  we  utter  the  vow- 
els, is  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  aeeording  to  tiie  greater  or  leas  duration  <tf  time  taken 
Bpinptonooncing  them.  Tliia  distinction  b  so  olmoiu  as  to  have  been  adopted  in  all 
liDgoages,  and  is  that  to  which  we  annex  efeanr  ideas  than  to  any  other ;  and  thoagh  the 
Aart  sooods  of  ecnpe  rowels  have  not  in  our  language  been  clamed  wiUi  sufflcient  accu- 
with  their  parent  long  ones,  yet  this  has  br»l  but  little  confusion,  as  vowels  long 
Aart  are  always  sufficiently  distingnishable." — Principkn,  No.  63.  Again :  "  Bnt 
though  the  terms  long  and  short,  as  applied  to  vowels,  are  pretty  generally  understood, 
la  tcenrate  ear  will  easUy  perceiTe  that  these  terms  do  not  always  mean  Urn  long  and 
dnrt  sounds  of  the  rrapectiTe  vowds  to  which  they  are  applied  i  for,  if  we  choose  to  be 
Greeted  by  the  ear,  in  denominating  vowels  long  or  short,  we  must  certainly  give  these 
tppeSations  to  those  sounds  only  which  have  exactly  the  eame  radieat  lone,  and  differ  only 
in  the  long  or  short  enussioa  of  that  tone."— ift.  Ho.  66.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  hn 
spinioD  that  the  vowel  sounda  heard  in  the  following  words  are  thus  correspondent : 
Ame,  tAetn ;  car,  carry ;  wall,  want ;  daim,  gone ;  theme,  him ;  torn,  nearly  pool,  putt. 
As  to  the  long  Boiuu^  of  i  or  y,  and  of  u,  these  two  being  cUphthongal,  he  supposes  the 
liuM  aoand  of  each  to  be  no  other  than  the  short  sound  of  its  latter  element  ee  or  oo. 
How  to  me  most  of  this  is  esceedii^^ly  unsatisfactory;  and  I  have  shown  why. 

Obb.  is. — If  men's  notions  of  tiie  length  and  shortness  ttf  vowels  are  the  clearest  ideal 
ttiey  have  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  speech,  how  comes  it  to  pam  that  of  all  the  dis- 
pntaUe  jxnnts  in  grammar,  this  is  the  most  perplexed  with  contrarieties  of  opinion  }  In 
Mniog  before  the  world  as  an  author,  no  man  intends  to  place  himself  clearly  in  the 
t  yet,  on  the  simple  powers  of  the  letters,  we  have  volumes  of  irreconcilable  doc* 
trines.  A  great  connoisseur  inthingsof  this  sort,  who  professes  to  have  been  long  "in  the 
halnt  of  listoiing  to  eounds  of  every  deseription,  and  that  with  more  than  ordinary  Btteu* 
6m,"  declares  in  a  recent  and  expensive  work,  that  "in  every  langUBjie  we  find  the  Towels 
ieeemclly  elaued ;"  and,  in  order  to  give  to  "the  simple  elements  of  English  utterance" 
■  better  explanation  than  others  have  furnished,  he  devotes  to  a  new  analysiB  of  our 
•Ipliabet  the  ample  space  of  twenty  octavo  pages,  besides  having  several  chapters  on 
ncjeGts  connected  with  it.  And  what  do  his  twenty  pages  amount  to  ?  I  will  give  the 
nwtance  of  them  in  ten  lines,  and  the  reader  may  judge.  He  does  not  tell  us  how 
May  elementary  sounds  there  are ;  but,  professing  to  arrange  the  vowels,  long  and 
dunt,  "in  the  order  in  whidi  they  are  naturally  found,"  as  well  as  to  show  of  the  con- 
MUBrfs  that  the  mutfcs  and  liquids  form  correapondenta  in  regular  pain,  he  presents  a 
•eluae  which  I  abbreviate  as  fellows.  Vowels  :  1.  ^,  as  m  dtt  and  wAiU,  or  o,  as  in 
•njfee  and  ;  2.  tT—fim  and  Au/,  or  Wm  and  (^rao ;  3.  O — rWeandetAS;  A.  A — dAand 
Hi;  6.  A—hdxy,  no  short  sound ;  6.  E-~Utmdit;  7.  B — mercy  and  mit ;  8.  O— jwdcsand 
tdo;  9.  00 — tool  and /o5t ;  10.  W — cow  and /aw;  11.  F— (like  the  first  * — )>yntax  and 
A^.  DrpBTBONGs  :  1.  / — asoA-ee;  2.  V — ta  ee-oo ;  3.017 — as  au-oo.  Cokso.vants  :  1. 
Untea, — c  or  a,f.  A,  k  m  q,  p,  t,  th  thorp,  th;  2.  liquids, — i,  which  has  no  corresponding 
mute,  and  s,  c,  r,  ny,  m,  n,  th  flat  and  j,  which  severally  correspond  to  the  raght  mutes 
b  tiidr  cnder;  3.  Subliquids, — g  hard,  b,  and  d.  See  "Music  of  Nature,"  by  WUliam 
OiftlHMr,  p.  480,  and  aftw. 

Obs.  13.— Dr.  Knsh  comes  to  the  explanation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  as  the  confl- 
dait  first  revealer  of  nature's  management  and  wisdom ;  and  hopes  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dltum  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  reading  and  oratory,  which,  if  adopted  and  perfected, 
"win  beget  asimilarity  of  opinion  and  practice,"  and  "  be  found  to  possess  an  excellence 
wkieb  must  grow  into  sure  and  irrerersiWe  fhvour." — Phil,  of  the  Voiee,  p.  404.  "  We 
We  been  willing,"  he  says,  "  to  believe,  on  faith  alone,  that  nature  is  wise  in  the  coq- 
biniice  of  speech!  Let  us  now  riiow,  by  our  works  of  analysis,  how  she  manages  the 
(mpfc  dementa  of  the  voice,  in  the  production  <d  their  unbounded  combinatioiu."— Jfr^ 
^  44.  Again  :  **  Every  one,  with  peculiar  self-satisfaction,  thinks  he  reads  well,  and 
ret  all  read  diiferently  :  there  is,  however,  but  one  mode  of  reading  well." — lb.  p.  403. 
That  one  mode,  some  say,  his  philosophy  alone  teaches.  Of  that,  others  may  judge. 
I  shall  only  notioe  1mm  what  seems  to  be  his  fandamental  positiiHi,  Umt,  on  all  the  vocal 


*"  Ai  teBOBY  to  an  tail 

e;  Umfh,  In  mllQ,  i 

hMfriMle  eoloais.'*-. 


*"  Ai  fcain  j  to  an  lithef«&t  propetty  of  ■onnil,  the  ear  tfiould  be  fltM  called  to  tb«  attmtloD  of  tMnpfc 

,  all  KacoBipoMd  of  thrti,  to  a\vt\y  blondeU  u  tnqppror  butMWM — G<irdiH4r't 
'■fcqr  NOMliaadxtimorikfM  hiMsj  u  amdiManv  <tf  Ui^bcuDyoMdiC 
:oiloais.'*-lkv.887. 
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elsmenta  of  Uogusge,  nature  has  BUmped  duplicitjl  To  wtabliBh  Qua  extraordinary 
doctrinei  he  tint  attempts  to  prove,  that  "  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  dayy'  caa^ 
bines  two  diatinifuiahable  yet  inseparable  souudtt ;  that  it  is  a  compound  of  what  he  calls, 
with  reference  to  vowels  and  ayllables  in  general,  "  the  radical  and  the  vanishiag  move- 
meut  of  the  voicet"  —  a  aingle  and  indivimble  dement  in  which  "  two  Bounds  are  heard 
continnously  ancceasire,"  uie  sounds  of  a  and  0  as  in  ofa  and  ew.  He  does  not  know 
that  some  grammarians  have  contended  that  ay  in  day  is  a  proper  diphthongs  in  which 
both  the  vowels  are  heard  ;  but,  so  pronouncing  it  himself,  infers  irom  the  experiment, 
that  there  is  no  simpler  aoimd  of  the  vowel  a.  If  this  in&rence  is  not  wroi^,  (he  word 
tlu^  is  to  be  pronounced  tha-epe ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  multitade  of  other  words  will 
a^uiie  a  new  element  not  conunonly  heard  in  than. 

Obs.  14. — But  the  doctrine  stops  not  here.  The  philosopher  examines,  in  some  nmi- 
lar  way,  the  other  rimple  vowel  sounds,  and  finds  a  beginning  and  an  end,  a  base  and 
an  apex,  a  radical  and  a  vanishing  movement,  to  them  all ;  and  ima^nes  a  sufficient 
warrant  from  nktore  to  divide  them  all  "  into  two  parts,"  and  to  convert  most  of  them 
into  diphthongs,  as  well  as  to  include  all  diphthongs  with  them,  as  being  altogether  a* 
simple  and  elementary.  Thus  he  begins  with  confounding  all  distinction  betwc^  d^h- 
thongs  and  aimple  vowels ;  except  that  which  he  makes  for  himself  when  he  admita 
•*  the  radical  and  the  vanidi,"  the  first  half  a  sound  and  the  last,  to  have  no  difiiarenoe 
in  quaUty.  This  admission  is  made  with  respect  to  the  vowels  heard  in  ooze,  eel,  «n*, 
md,  and  in,  which  be  calls,  not  diphthongs,  but  "  monothongs."  But  in  the  a  of  aU,  he 
hears  d'-w ;  in  that  of  an,  ii'-i ;  (that  is,  the  short  a  followed  by  something  of  the  sound 
of  e  in  err;)  in  that  of  art,  ah'-i in  that  of  ail,  awe'-i;  in  the  i  of  Ule,  I'-ee ;  in  the  o  a£ 
old,  e'-oo ;  in  the  proper  diphthong  ou,  ou'-oo ;  in  the  oy  of  Aoy,  he  knows  not  what. 
After  his  explanation  of  these  myaterieSi  he  says,  "  The  seven  radical  sounds  with  tb^ 
vanishes,  wluch  have  been  described,  include,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  all  the  elementary 
diphthongs  of  the  English  language." — lb.  p.  60.  But  all  the  sounds  of  the  vowel  m, 
whether  diphthongal  or  simple,  are  excluded  from  his  list,  unless  he  means  to  represent 
one  of  them  by  the  «  in  »r ;  and  the  complex  vowel  sound  heard  in  voice  and  ftoy,  is  con- 
fessedly omitted  on  account  of  a  doubt  whether  it  consists  of  two  sounds  or  of  three  I 
The  elements  which  he  enumerates  are  thirty-five  ;  but  if  ai  is  not  a  triphthong,  they 
are  to  be  thirty-aix.  Twelve  are  called  "Tonics;  and  are  heard  in  the  usual  sound  o£ 
the  separated  Itaiio,  in  the  followii^  words  :  ^-11,  a-rt,  a-n,  a-le,  ou-r,  t-ale,  o-ld,  ee-X, 
OD-ze,  e-rr,  (•-ndf  t-n." — Tb.  p.  63.  Fourteen  are  called  "  Sabtonict ;  and  are  marked  by 
the  separated  Italics,  in  the  following  words  :  ij-ow,  d-axo,  g-ive,  t>-ile,  x-one,  y-e,  v-o, 
M-en,  a-i-ore,  si-a^,  /-ove,  m-ay,  n-ot,  r-oe." — lb.  p.  Si.  Nine  are  called  "  Atfmiat 
they  are  heard  in  the  words,  U-^  m-t,  ar-jfc,  ve-j,  A-e,  toA-cat,  cA-in,  pa-jA."— rJift.  p. 
(6.   My  opinion  of  thu  scheme  <riF  the  alphabet  the  reader  will  have  anticipated. 

IV.    FORMS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

In  printed  books  of  the  English  luiguage,  the  Roman  characters  are 
,  generally  employed  ;  sometitnes,  the  Italic ;  and  occasionally,  the  ©lb 
^nglis^  :  ^ut  in  handwriting,  ^ujM  ^Oatt  are  used,  Uie  forms  of  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pen. 

Characters  of  different  sorts  or  sizes  should  never  be  needUsstly  mixeci ; 
because  facility  of  reading;,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  a  book,  depends  much 
upon  the  regularity  of  its  letters. 

In  tite  ordinary  forms  of  the  Roman  letters,  every  tiiick  stroke  that 
slants,  slants  from  the  left  to  the  right  downwards,  except  the  middle  stroke 
in  Z  ;  and  every  thin  stroke  that  slants,  slants  from  Uie  left  to  the  right 
upwards. 

Italics  are  chiefly  used  to  distinguish  emphatic  or  remarkable  words :  in 
tile  Bible,  they  show  what  words  were  supplied  by  the  translators. 

In  manuscripts,  a  single  line  drawn  under  a  word  is  meant  for  Italics  ; 
a  double  line,  for  small  capitals  ;  a  trijile  line,  for  full  capitals. 

In  every  kind  of  type  or  character,  the  letters  have  severally  ttPo  forma^ 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  capitals  and  small  letters.  Small  let- 
ters constitute  the  body  of  every  work ;  and  capitals  are  used  for  the  sake 
of  enunence  and  distinction. 
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IV  tides  of  books,  and  die  he«ds  of  their  principal  diviaoiMf  are  piinted 
wfaotlj  ia  capites.  Showbills,  painted  ugos,  uid  abort  inscriptions,  com- 
monly appear  best  in  full  capitals. 

Some  of  these  are  so  copied  in  books  ;  as,    I  found  an  altar  with  this  ' 
inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD."— xvii,  23.    "  And 
die;  set  up  over  his  head,  his  accusation  written,  THIS  IS  JESUS, 
THB  KING  OF  THE  JEWS."— ifott.  javii,  87. 

RULES  FbR  THE  USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

RuLB  I. — Or  Books. 

When  particniar  books  are  mentioned  bj  their  names,  the  chief  words  in  their 
titles  begin  with  capitals,  and  the  other  letters  are  small;  as,  "  Pope's  "E^y  on 
Man  '*  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  " — "  the  Scrlptores  of  Uie  Old  and  New 
Testnneots."* 

Rnu  n. — FiBsf  WoBn. 

The  first  word  of  every  distinct  sentence,  or  of  any  dattw  separately  numbered 
or  paragraphed,  should  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  Rejoice  evermore.  Pray  witl^ 
out  eetang.  In  every  thing  give  thanks :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesns  concerning  you.  Qaench  not  the  Spirit.  Deapise  not  prophesyings.  Prove 
ill  things :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." — 1  Thess.  v,  IG — 21. 
"  14.  He  has  given  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

15.  For  qaartering  lai^  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

16.  Ffyr  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  murders : 

17.  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

18.  For  imposing  taxes  on  ns  without  our  consent :  "  &c. 

Declaration  of  Ameriem  Ind^endenee. 

Rdu  III.— Or  Dmtt. 

An  names  of  the  Deity,  and  sometimes  their  emphatic  substitutes,  should  begin 
witb  capitals ;  as,  "  Qoa,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  Divine 
Proridence.  the  Mesaiab,  the  Comforter,  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
LordofSabaotii." 

**  The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  Ambling  to  Thee."— Jlfeore. 

RuLK  IV.— Paorsa  Nahib. 

Proper  names,  of  every  description,  should  always  begin  with  capitals ;  as, 
"Saol  of  Tarsus,  Simon  Peter,  Judas  Iscariot,  England,  Loodcm,  the  Strand,  the 
^Wes,  Ae  Pyrenees,  the  Vatican,  Uie  Greeks,  tlra  Argo  and  the  Argonauts." 

RuLi  v.— Or  TiTLis. 

Tilleg  of  office  or  honour,  and  epithets  of  distinction,  applied  to  persons,  begin 
MaUy  with  capitals ;  as,  *'  His  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
^W.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lewis  the  Bold, 
^les  the  Second,  James  the  Less,  St  Bartholomew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Noah 
Webrter,  Jun.. 

Ruu  VI. — One  Capital. 

Those  compound  proper  names  which  by  analogy  incline  to  a  union  of  their  parts 
'itbont  a  hyphen,  shonid  be  so  written,  and  have  but  one  capital ;  as,  "  Eastport, 
Eaitville,  Westborough,  Westfield,  Westtown,  Whitehall,  Whitechureh,  White- 
Wen,  Whiteplains,  Mountmelliok,  Monntpleasant,  Germantown,  Germanflata, 

•  Th,  tmiir;  ubm  of  Um  mend  TOluinfl  b  "  The  Holy  Bibl«  "  The  word  Striptun,  or  Sirtptutit,  U  ft 
^MMuiMfbrtlM«i1Uiig)iMDUiD«illntbU  IpMilmaUe  volniM,  wd,  in  tk«  book  lUrIf,  U  feldom  dl*. 
■■fiaMtvfteaptel;  lMt,fBOik««oriu,bM«Bwpnfwto|MMnliewilt*  M  n,  by  1*17  of  cminem 
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BlaAndc,  Badbodk,  Kindnfaook,  NmrlHiDdland.  fitatn^laitd,  Newcaa^,  Norflh 
OHtls,  Sontiibndge,  Fbuhann;  Dekalb,  Deruyter,  Laftjette,  Ma^Maeon." 

RoLK  yn.— Tvo  Gapiuls. 
The  oompoanding  of  a  nana  nndae  rae  ca|ii£al  sbonld  fae  avoided  vrhten  the 
gennal  analog  of  other  amilar  terms  saggests  a  s^ratioD  under  two ;  as,  "  Tbe 
3ilef  monntams  of  Boas-shire  are  Ben  Ghat,  Benchatker,  Ben  GroHch,  Ben  Nore, 
Ben  Foflkarg,  and  Ben  Wytis." — Glasgow  Geog.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  811.  Write  &ti 
Ohtuker.  So,  when  the  word  Eait,  West,  North,  or  Smiih,  as  part  of  a  name 
denotes  relative  poation,  or  when  the  word  New  distinguishes  a  place  by  contrast, 
we  have  generally  separate  words  and  two  capitals;  as,  "  East  Greenwich,  Weak 
Greeowich,  North  Bridgewater,  South  Bridgewater,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shu-e."   

KVLI  Vm.  COMPOVNM. 

When  any  adjective  or  common  noun  is  made  a  distinct  part  of  a  onnpoani 
proper  name,  it  ought  to  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  The  United  States,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  tbe  Pe(£  of  Teneriffe,  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Little  Pedee, 
IiOttg  Island,  Jersey  City,  Lower  Canada,  Green  Bay,  Qretna  Green,  Land's 
Snd,  the  Gold  Gout." 

RuLX  IX.-^Apposrnoir. 

When  a  common  and  a  proper  name  are  associated  merely  to  explain  each  other, 
it  is  in  general  sufficient,  it  the  proper  name  bedn  with  a  capital,  and  the  appeDie 
tive,  with  a  small  letter;  as,  "The  prophet  Elisha,  Matthew  the  publican,  die 
toook  Gbnith,  Ae  river  Euphrates,  uie  Ohio  river,  Warren  county,  Fladmsh 
Tillsge,  New  York  city." 

RuLB  X.  ^PwtSONIFICATIONB. 

The  name  of  an  object  personified,  when  it  coDveys  an  idea  strictly  individual, 
should  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  Upon  this.  Fancy  began  agmo  ta  bestir  her- 
self."— JMuoh.  **  Gome,  genUe  Sfntng,  ethereal  mildness,  come." — 2%anum. 

Ruu  XI. — ^Deeivatives. 
Words  derived  from  proper  names,  and  having  direct  refereoce  to  particular 
persons,  places,  sects,  or  nations,  should  begin  with  capitals;  as,  "  Platonic,  New^ 
tonian,  Greek,  or  Grecian,  Romish,  or  BUiman.  Itauo,  or  Italian,  German,  or 
Germanic,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Genoese,  French,  Dutch,  Scotch,  Weldi : 
80,  perhaps,  '*  to  Platonixe,  Gieiaae,  Bomamn,  ItalioEe,  Latimie,  or  Frenohify." 

RlILB  Xn,— O?  I  AND  0. 

The  words  /and  0  should  always  be  capitals ;  as,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jenfr 
■alem ;  pruse  thy  God,  O  Zion." — Psalm  czlvii.  "  0  wretched  man  that  I 
am  I " — "  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  bat 
what  I  hate,  that  do  L"— JZom.  vii,  24  and  15. 

Bvifl  Xni.— Or  PoRBT. 

Bvery  line  in  poetry,  except  what  is  regarded  as  making  but  one  verse  irith  the 
l^eceding  line,  soould  begin  with  a  capital ;  as, 

"  Our  sons  their  fathers'  fiuKng  la^uage  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  D^den  be." — Pope. 
Of  the  exception,  some  editions  of  tbe  Psalms  in  Metre  are  full  of  examples ;  u, 
**  HapOT  the  man  whose  tender  cave 
relieves  the  pow  distress'd  I 
When  troubles  compass  him  around, 
the  Lord  shall  nve  Mm  rest." 
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Bulb  XIV.— Or  Examples. 

Tho  first  word  of  a  fall  example,  of  a  distinet  i^we^,  or  of  a  direot  quotation, 
ibmld  begin  with  a  capital ;  as,  "  Remember  this  maxim  :  '  Know  thyself.' 
"  Viigil  saya,  *  Iiabonr  eonqaers  all  things.'  " — '*  Jesua  answered  them,  la  it  not 
written  in  your  law,  I  sud,  xe  are  god$  ^  ** — John,  z,  34.  **  Tlioa  knowest  the 
OHBiBMidnienta,  Do  not  commit  aduKery,  Do  not  kUl,  Do  not  ateal.  Do  not  bear 
filn  witMB,  Honow  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother."— Zuite,  xvui,  20. 

Buut  XV.—CBia  WoBM. 
Other  words  <^  partionlar  importance,  and  snch  as  denote  th^  priocipal  snbjeets 
treated  of,  mav  be  dLftingaic^m  caintals ;  and  names  safaaoribed  freqaentiy 
hue  oapitals  throoghont :  aa,  '*  In  its  appUoation  to  the  ExecntiTe.  with  rnereooe 
tft  t)»  Lwielative  branch  of  the  QoTemment,  the  same  rule  of  action  should  make 
die  PresiaeDt  erer  anxious  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  any  discretionary  anthori^ 
which  cui  be  regulated  by  Congress.'*— AsSBXw  Jacesoh,  1835. 

Rvu  XYI. — Needless  Capitals. 
Cipitalfi  are  improper  wfaererer  there  is  not  some  speoal  rale  or  reaaoo  for  thttr- 
nse:  a  oectary  ago  books  were  disfigured  by  their  frequency;  as,  "  Many  a 
Noble  Geniu$  is  loet  for  want  of  Education.  Which  wou  d  then  be  Much  More 
Ltbenl.  As  it  was  when  the  Oiurch  EnjoyM  her  Posiessiont-  And  Learning 
ns,  io  the  Xhsrk  Agu,  PreserT'd  almcwt  «kly  among  the  Ckrgy." — Chaelm 
Lnui,  1700 ;  IHvim  BigU  of  T^Am,  p.  228. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob.  l^The  lettcn  tS.  the  alf^bet,  read  bj  thdr  names,  are  eguiTilent  to  worda. 
They  are  a  sort  of  universal  ^ns,  by  which  we  may  mark  and  pertioularke  ofajeoti  of 
■>T  Mit,  named  or  p»tni^l«— ;  ss,  "To  say,  ther^bre,  that  while  A  and  B  vo  both 
qudnngiUar,  A  ia  more  or  leas  quadrangular  than  B,  i»  abaurd." — Ifwrroy'i  Oron.  M> 
Hence  they  are  oaed  in  ^  acienoca  aa  symbola  of  an  infinite  variety  of  tb&kgs  or  ideaa^ 
bong  Muurtroed  both  aubatantively  and  adjectiTely ;  aa,  "In  ascending  from  the  note  O 
to  D,  the  interval  ia  equal  to  an  inch ;  and  from  D  to  £,  the  same."—  Mxmc  of  Ntitm9% 
p.  293.  "  We  hare  only  to  imagine  tiie  G  def  placed  behnr  iL"'~ilk  Any  of  that 
fanoi  may  be  used  iat  such  purpoaee,  but  the  custom  of  each  aoienoe  detenninea  our 
dtoiee.  Tfaoa  Algelm  employs  Bmall  Italics ;  Music,  Roman  capital* ;  Geometry,  foe 
U»  noat  part,  the  same ;  Astronomy,  Gredt  characters ;  and  Grammar,  in  some  part  or 
other,  every  aort.  Examples :  "  Tlien  comes  an*«w  like  an  ABC  book."— Jaawrtata/ 
SU^m,  p.  97.  "  Then  comes  TUMtion  Uke  an  a,  ft,  c,  book.— aMtynra."  See  ▲*  B, 
C,  in  i<^m»^»  ipmrio  IHU.   Better "  like  an  A-Btt'C«t  bo(A." 

"For  A,  hk  magic  pen  evokaa  an  O, 
And  tarns  the  tide  of  Europe  on  Uie  foe." — rovn^. 

Obs.  % — A  lavish  use  of  capitals  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  letters  were 
£stiiif;auhed  in  rank ;  and  carelessness  in  respect  to  the  rules  which  govern  them,  may 
•onetimes  misrepresent  the  writer'a  meaning.  On  many  occaaioQs,  however,  their  \ue  <s 
'linae  is  arMtraiy,  and  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  and  taste  of  authors  and  printers. 
InAuces  of  this  kind  will,  for  the  most  part,  concern  chief  u)ord»,  and  come  under  the 
fifteenth  rule  above.  In  this  grammar,  the  number  of  nues  is  increased;  but  the  fore- 
ping  arc  still  perhaps  too  few  to  establish  an  accurate  uniformity.  They  will  however 
iRtd  to  this  desirable  result ;  and  if  doubU  arise  in  their  application,  the  difficulties 
*i&  be  in  particular  examples  (mly,  and  not  in  the  general  prmciples  of  the  rules.  Tat 
ivUiioe:  In  1  Chron.  xxiz,  10th,  some  of  our  Bibles  say,  "Blessed  he  thou.  Loan 
God  of  brael  our  father,  for  ever  and  ever."  Others  say,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  Lord  God 
of  Wael,  our  Father,  for  ever  and  ever."  And  others,  **  Blessed  be  thou.  Loan  God  of 
Iwtel  oar  Father,  fbr  ever  and  ever."  The  last  is  wrong,  either  in  the  capital  F,  or  for 
Uck  of  a  comma  after  Itraei,  The  others  differ  in  meaning ;  because  they  construe  the 
»onl  fatkfr,  or  FatAer,  differently.  Which  is  right  I  know  not.  The  first  agrees  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  tiie  second,  with  the  Oioek  text  of  the  Septuagint;  which  two 
&noas  veirions  here  disagree,  without  amtnguity  in  Uther.* 

*"BmdletaiMl)cmlMl)m  Imd  iMtrtaMrtd  abatvDo  la  stenitn."— rK^^^  «OEttnd!UM 
nMil,Bm»p^ta«WiadaMattmp8«iaMn)siin."— OmiiwhAm^  «  giXvyqiAf  SSpu  t 
to(  'IsfuX  i  saiip  IfiA*  4«*  n»  aidwt  sot  itfinf ."^-SvMVM. 
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Obs<  S.— The  innninerable  disciepandes  in  respect  to  eapitalt,  which,  to  •  greater  or 
less  extent,  dugrace  the  very  best  editions  of  our  most  popular  books,  are  a  Bufficient 
eridence  of  the  want  of  better  directions  on  thi^  point.  Jn  unending  the  rule*  far  this 
purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  satitify  myself;  and  therefore  must  needs  &il  to 
latifify  the  very  critiral  reader.  But  the  public  shall  have  the  best  instructions  I  can 
give.  On  Rule  Ist,  concerning  Booka,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  particular  books 
or  writings  are  mentioned  by  other  tenns  than  their  real  titles,  the  principle  of  the  rule 
does  not  apply.  Thus,  one  may  call  Paradise  Lost,  "Milton's  great  poem;"  or  the 
IKversions  of  Purl^,  "  the  etjfmologic«U  invattigatton*  tii  Home  Toc^e."  So  it  is  writtOB 
in  the  Bible,  "And  there  was  ddivered  unto  him  the  book  of  tike  prophet  Esaias."— 
iMke,  if,  17.  Because  the  name  of  Esaias,  or  Isuah,  seems  to  be  tiie  fliily  proper  title 
of  his  book. 

Obs.  4. — On  Rule  2d,  concerning  First  Word$,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  using  t£ 
other  points  than  the  period,  to  separate  sentences  tiiat  are  totally  distinct  in  sense,  aa 
is  sometimes  practised  in  quoting,  is  no  reason  for  the  omission  of  capitals  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  sentences ;  but,  rather,  an  obvious  reason  for  their  use.  Our  grammarians 
frequently  manufacture  a  pwcel  of  puerile  examples,  and,  with  the  fonnalUy  of  appa- 
rent quotation,  throw  them  together  in  the  following  manner :  ■*  Uc  ia  above  disguise ; " 
"  we  serve  under  a  good  master ; "  "  he  rules  over  a  willing  people ;  '*  "  we  should  do 
nothing  beneath  our  character." — Miirray't  Oram.  p.  118.  These  sentences,  and  all 
others  BO  related,  should,  unquestionably,  begin  with  capitals.  Of  themselves,  they  are 
distinct  enough  to  be  separated  by  the  period  and  a  dash.  With  examples  of  one'a  own 
making,  the  quotation  points  may  be  used  or  not,  as  the  writer  plewes ;  but  not  <m 
their  insertion  or  omission,  nor  even  on  the  quality  of  the  separating  point,  depends  in 
all  cases  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  xmna  initial  capitals.  For  example :  "  The 
Future  Tense  is  the  form  of  the  verb  ?rhich  denotes  future  time ;  as,  John  wiU  eeam^ 
you  shall  go,  they  will  iMtn,  the  sun  will  rise  to-monrow,  he  will  return  next  week."—- 
Frazee't  Improved  Gram.  p.  88  ;  OM  JSriCffim,  35.  To  say  nothing  of  the  punctuation  here 
lued,  it  is  certain  thatthe  initial  words,  you,  (Aey,  the,  and  he,  should  nave  commenced 
with  capitals. 

Obs.  6. — On  Rule  3d,  concerning  Xamea  of  Deity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  words 
Lord  and  Ood  take  the  nature  of  proper  names,  only  when  they  are  used  in  reference 
to  the  Eternal  Divinity.  The  former,  as  a  title  of  honour  to  men,  is  umally  written  with 
a  capital ;  but,  as  a  common  appellative,  with  a  small  letter.  The  latter,  when  used 
wteh  reference  to  any  iabnlous  deity,  or  when  made  plural  to  speak  of  many,  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  begin  with  a  capital ;  for  we  do  not  write  with  a  capital  any  common 
name  which  we  do  not  mean  to  honotir :  as,  **  Though  there  be  that  are  called  goda^ 
whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth — as  there  be  goda  many,  and  lorda  many." — 1  Cor.  viii, 
But  a  diversity  of  design  or  conception  in  respect  to  this  kind  of  distinction,  has  pro- 
duced great  diversity  concerning  capitals,  not  only  in  original  writings,  but  also  in  re- 
^ints  and  quotations,  not  exceptii^  even  the  sacred  books.  Example :  "  The  Lord  ia 
•  ^mt  Ood,  ud  a  gnat  King  above  all  Goda''—Ovm^'a  Euai^,  p.  88.  Perluqia  th* 
writer  here  exalts  the  inferior  beings  called  gods,  that  he  may  honour  the  one  true  Ood 
the  more;  but  the  Bible,  in  four  emtions  to  which  I  have  turned,  gives  the  word  goii 
no  capital.  See  Ptalma,  xcv,  iS.  The  word  Heaven  pnt  for  God,  begins  with  a  ci^utal; 
but  when  taken  literally,  it  oonunonly  begins  with  a  small  letter.  Several  nouns 
occasionally  connected  with  names  of  the  Deity,  are  written  with  a  very  puzzling  di- 
Tersity;  as,  "The  Lord  of  Softoort;"— "The  Lord  God  ot  A<w(«;"— "The  Ood  <rf 
armws  ;  "— "  The  Father  of  goodneBt ; "— "  The  Giver  of  all  good  ;  "—"  The  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge"  All  these,  and  many  more  like  them,  are  found  sometimes  with  a 
capital,  uid  sometimes  without.  Sahaoth,  being  a  foreign  word,  and  used  only  in  this 
puticular  connexion,  usually  takes  a  capital ;  but  the  equivalent  English  wordj  do  not 
seem  to  require  it.  For  "  Judge,"  in  the  last  example,  I  would  use  a  capital ;  for  "  good  " 
and  "  goodttets,"  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  small  letter :  the  one  is  an  eminent  name^ 
the  others  are  mere  attributes.  Alger  writes,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  vith  two  c^tals; 
others,  perhaps  more  properly,-  "  the  Son  of  man,"  with  one — wherever  that  phzue 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament.   But,  in  some  editions,  it  has  no  capital  at  aU. 

Obb.  6. — On  Rule  4th,  concerning  Proper  JVontM,  it  may  be  olntOTed)  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  supposes  the  learner  to  be  able  to  distinguidi  between  proper 
names  and  common  appellatives.  Of  the  difference  between  these  tw  o  classes  of  woras* 
almost  every  child  that  can  apeak,  must  have  formed  some  idea.  I  once  noticed  that  a 
very  little  boy,  who  knew  no  better  than  to  call  a  pigeon  a  turkey  because  the  creature 
had  feathers,  was  sufficiently  master  of  this  distinction,  to  call  many,  individuals  by 
their  several  names,  and  to  apply  the  common  words,  man,  woman,  hog,  girl,  &c.,  with 
that  generality  which  belongs  to  them.  There  is,  therefore,  some  very  plain  ground  fiw 
thiarulc.  But  not  all  is  plain,  and  I  vtrill  not  veil  the  cause  of  embarrassment.  Itisonly 
an  act  of  imposture,  to  pretend  Qiat  grammar  ii  wuy ,  in  stead  of  making  it  so.  Inuu- 
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Bwnble  nwtances  occur,  in  which  the  following  assertion  is  by  no  mcaiui  true :  "  The 
iHtmetioa  between  a  common  and  a  proper  noun  is  rery  obvitnu." — Kirkham't  Oram.  p. 
K.  Nor  do  the  remarks  of  this  author,  or  those  of  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
remore  uny  part  of  the  difficulty.  We  are  told  by  thi^  gentleman,  (in  language  incor- 
Tij^ibly  baa,)  that,  "Nouns  which  denote  the  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  beiiiga  or 
Aiiig«,  ire  always  common ;  as,  trre,  the  genus  ;  oak,  ash,  cheatnut,  poplar,  different  sp^ 
OH ;  and  red  oak,  vhite  oak,  black  oak,  varieties." — lb.  p.  32.  Now,  as  it  requires  biU  one 
mmn  to  denote  either  a  genus  or  a  species,  I  know  not  how  to  conceive  of  tAiue  **  noun* 
vhirh  dt-note  tke  yentu  m  things,"  exce[)t  as  of  other  confusion  and  nonsense ;  and,  as 
feithethreeTarictieaof  oak,  there  are  rarely  no"  tunuM"  hereto  denote  them,  unliw  ha 
will  hare  red,  white,  and  black  to  be  noun^.  But  what  shall  wc  say  of—"  the  lied  sea," 
the  White  sea,  the  Black  sea ; "  or.  with  two  capitals,  '■  Ked  Sea,  White  Sua,  Blade 
8e»,"  and  a  thousand  other  similar  terms,  which  are  neither  proper  namu  unless 
they  Are  written  with  capitals,  nor  written  with  cajiitala  unless  they  are  Hmt  judged  to 
be  proper  names  ?  The  simjilc  phra.te,  "  the  united  states,"  has  nothing  of  the  nature 
at  a  proper  name  ;  but  what  is  the  character  of  the  term,  when  written  with  two  capi- 
lab,  "the  United  States?"  If  we  contend  that  it  is  not  then  a  ito)  er  name,  we 
make  our  country  anonymous.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  giiunmariaus  who 
nntend,  that  "  //  ■a  pen,  HeU,  Earth,  Nkh,  and  SiMn,  are  proper  names; "  tmd  that,  aS 
vu\,  ther  should  be  written  with  caiiitals 't    See  ChurchUTt  Gram.  p.  380. 

OiM.  7. — It  would  seem  that  mO!«t,  if  not  all,  proper  names  h^d  originally  some 
common  ngnilication,  and  that  very  many  of  our  ordinary  words  and  phrases  have 
been  convened  into  itroper  names,  mrrcly  hy  being  applied  to  particular  pcrttons,  places, 
or  ot^ects,  and  receiving  the  distinction  of  capitHls.  How  many  of  the  oi-camt,  seas, 
Iskea,  cities,  islaoda,  mountains,  stateH,  counties,  streets,  institutions,  buildings,  nnd  othm 
^ag*,  which  we  ccmstantly  particularize,  have  no  other  proper  names  than  sue  k  as  are 
thus  formed,  and  aa<-h  a->  arc  still  pcrhajis,  in  many  instances,  es»cQtially  appiIUtive  I 
The  difficolties  rpsi.e  ting  the-'e  will  be  further  noticed  below.  A  projier  noun  is  the 
name  of  some  particular  in^lividual,  gruup,  or  pcojilc  ;  fis,  Adam,  Bastoti,  the  Hudson,  the 
.4»iv«,  the  Ande3,  the  Romam,  the  Jews,  the  Jtmutts,  the  Clierokee*.  'I'hiri  in  as  good  a 
definition  as  1  can  give  of  a  proper  noun  or  name.  Thus  we  commonly  distiu^uinh  the 
uaes  of  particular  persons,  places,  nations,  tribes,  or  sects,  with  ca^itaLt.  Yet  we 
name  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  equator,  and  many  other  particular  objects,  without  a  cap- 
ital ;  for  the  word  the  may  give  a  particular  meaning  to  a  common  noun,  without  con- 
rertigg  it  into  a  prosier  name :  but  if  we  say  Sal,  for  the  sun,  or  Luita,  for  the  moon,  we 
write  it  with  a  ca  )ital.  With  some  apparent  inconsistency,  we  commonly  write  the 
i^oni  (Irntiles  with  a  capital,  but  pagaat,  keaihiita,  and  neyriet,  without :  thus  custom 
Eiv  tuaiked  thi  se  names  with  degradation.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
tltiMe  of  the  month",  however  expressed,  appear  to  me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
proper  name"),  and  to  require  capitals  :  as,  Suitday,  Monday,  Tueaday,  Wedneaday,  'i'hurf 
Friday,  Hatur  /ay ;  or,  as  the  Friends  denominate  them,  Fintday^  Secondday,  Thir^ 
Ftmrthday,  Fifthday,  Sixthday,  Heceiithtluy,  So,  if  they  will  not  use  January,  Feb' 
"wy,  ftc,  they  should  write  as  proper  names  their  Firtimonth,  >wondm<iHth,  &c 
The  Hebrew  names  for  the  months,  were  also  proj.er  nouns  :  to  wit,  Ablb,  Zil',  ^ivan, 
Thtmuz,  Ab,  EIul,  Tisri,  Marchetrvan,  Chislcu,  Tebcth,  Shcbat,  Adax ;  the  year,  with 
file  ancient  Jews,  beginning,  as  our^  once  did,  in  March. 

Obi.  8. — On  Kale  5th,  concerning  Titka  of  Honour,  it  may  be  observed,  that  names  dt 
Bficeor  rank,  however  high,  do  not  rei^uire  ca^jitals  merely  as  such  ;  for,  when  wc  use 
Ajrat  alone  in  their  ordinary  sense,  or  simply  place  them  in  appotdtiou  with  proper 
ultRSfJ^hout  intending  any  particular  honour,  we  begin  them  with  a  small  lettjer :  as, 
"the  einpftror  Augustus ; "  our  mighty  sovereign.  Abbas  Oarascan ; " — "  Da\'id  the 
Bng ; Tidal  Idng  of  nations ; " — "  Bonner,  bishop  of  I^ondon ; " — "  'ITie  sons  of  Eli- 
I^&e  first-born  son  of  Esau;  dukeTeman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho.  dukeiveuaz,  duke 
Kaah,duke  Uatam,  and  duke  Amalek." — Oen.  xxxvi,  \5,  So,  sometimes,  in  addre-'sscs  in 
vliirh  even  the  greatest  respect  is  intended  to  be  shown  :  as,  "  O  air,  wc  came  iudeed 
^■"B  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food." — Gen.  zliii,  '20.  "  O  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray 
ipeak  a  word  in  my  Umt*  ears." — Gen.  xliv,  IB.  The  Bible,  which  makes  smaU 
vcDBDt  of  worldly  honouTs,  seldom  uses  capitals  under  this  rule ;  but,  in  some  editions, 
»e  Sad  "Nehemiah  the  'tirahatha,"  and  "  Herod  the  Tetrarch,"  each  with  a  needless 
«f«t«L  Morray,  in  whose  illtistrations  the  word  king  occurs  nearly  one  hundred  times, 
'^Uom honours  his  Majesty  with  a  capital;  and,  what  is  more,  in  all  this  mawkish  men* 
finning  of  royalty,  nothing  is  said  of  it  that  ia  teorth  knowing.  Examvles:  "The  kit^g 
tul  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes." — Murray'a  Gram,  p,  154.  "  The  kintj,  with  his 
li^KUtd,  has  Just  passed  through  the  village." — lb.  150.  "Theii'i^of  Ureat  Britain's 
dw^doQS." — lb.  45.  "On  a  sudden  appeu«d  the  king" — lb.  146.  "Long  live  the 
W'"— A.  146.  "On  which  aide  soever  the  ifei«^  cast  his  eyes."— A.  16ij.  "It  is  the 
^  a£  Greet  ihitaitt'a."—/6. 179.  •<  He  denied  to  be  their  AMfr."—I&.  181.  "Thoy  desired 
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bin'  to  bo  their  kimg."—Jh.  181.  <'  He  cauaed  hinuwlf  to  be  proelaimed  Umg." — A.  183. 
Iheae  examples,  aad  thousands  mtm  as  ^ple  and  worthless,  axe  among  tne  jwetcaidad 
qnotationB  by  irhich  this  excellent  man,  thought "  to  piomote  tiie  cause  at  vittne,  u 
well  as  of  lewning  1" 

Ob8.  9. — On  Role  6th,  conceminK  One  Capital  for  Compouttdt,  I  would  obsenre,  that 
pezhaps  there  is  nothing  more  pozuing  in  grammar,  than  to  find  out,  amidst  all  the  di- 
Tosity  of  random  writing,  and  wild  guess-work  in  printing,  the  true  way  in  which  the 
compound  names  of  places  should  be  TiTitten.  For  example  :  What  in  Qreek  was  **  Ao 
Areioa  Pagoa"  the  Martial  Hill,  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament :  once,  in  the  accuaa- 
tive  case,  **  ton  Areion  Pagan,"  which  is  rendered  Areopagua ,-  and  once,  in  the  genitive, 
"tou  Arnou  Pagou,"  which,  in  difierent  copies  of  the  English  Bible  is  made  Mart'  HiU, 
Man^  hiO,  Mar^-Mi,  ManfuU,  Mart  HiU,  and  perhaps  Man  ktO.  Bat  if  Hors  mivt 
needs  be  put  in  Uie  posses^ve  case,  (which  X  doubt,)  they  oze  dl  wrong :  for  tken.  it 
should  be  ifart'^Hitf;  as  the  name  ComptwJfarttui  is  rendered  "Afora't/'MU^'' in  Colliai'a 
Life  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  often  use  nouns  adjectively ;  and  Arrioa  is  an  adjai^ 
tive :  I  would  therefore  write  this  name  Mori  BUI,  as  we  write  Bwnktr  HilL  Again ; 
Whitehaven  and  Fairhavm  are  commonly  written  with  single  capitals ;  but,  of  six  or 
seven  Unont  called  Unehavm  or  Hew  Havm,  some  have  the  name  in  one  word  and  some 
in  two.  JSinwt  means  a  Aorftoar,  and  the  words,  iVew  Awmi,  written  sqiaratdy,  wonid 
naturally  be  understood  of  a  harbour :  the  close  compound  is  obriously  more  anitable 
for  the  name  of  a  city  or  town.  In  England,  compounds  of  this  kind  are  more  naed 
than  in  America ;  and  in  both  countries  the  tendency  of  common  -  usage  seems  to  be, 
to  contract  and  consolidate  such  terms.  Hence  the  British  counties  are  almost  all 
named  by  compounds  ending  with  the  word  <AiW ;  as,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyahixe, 
Staffordshire,  Lucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  &e. 
But  the  b^  books  we  have,  are  full  of  discrepancies  and  errors  in  respect  to  n^Tiafif, 
.whether  foreign  or  domestic ;  as,  "  Ulnoater  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  bandsomest  ia 
Derv>etamUer."—aaaC»  Qeog.  p.  212.  Ulkwaigr,  a  lake  a£  England,"  &c  "  rVrimiaf 
Water,  a  lake  in  Cumberland,  ftc. — I7nte.  Gazetteer.  "  UUmeater,  lake.  Eng.  situated 
partiy  in  Westmoreland,"  &c. — Worcester' t  Gas.  "Denoent  Hooter,  lake.  Eng.  in  Cum- 
berland."— Rid.  These  words,  I  suppose,  should  be  written  UUnoater  and  Derwentwatmr. 

Obs.  10. — An  affix,  or  termination,  defers  &om  a  distinct  word;  and  ia  commonly 
understood  otherwise,  though  it  may  consist  of  the  same  letters  and  bare  the  aame 
sound.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  write  Stow  Bridge,  it  would  be  understood  o£  a  bridg*  f  if 
Stowbrit^  of  a  ftwt»  .•  <ar  the  latter  might  even  be  the  name  of  aytunifa.  So  Batbiala  ia 
the  proper  name  of  a  Onut ;  and  Itle  of  several  difierent  ialanae  in.  France  and 
America.  Upon  this  {Jain. distinction,  and  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  any  violation 
of  so  clear  an  analogy  of  the  language,  depends  the  propriety  of  most  of  the  correctiona 
which  I  shall  offer  under  Rule  6th.  But  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  chooee  to 
their  town  a  creek,  a  river,  a  harbour,  or  a  bridge,  and  to  think  it  officious  in  otKer  men 
to  pretend  to  know  better,  they  may  do  as  they  please.  If  between  them  and  their 
correctors  there  lie  a  mutual  charge  of  misnomer,  it  is  for  the  Uterary  world  to  deter- 
mine who  ia  right.  Important  names  are  sometimes  acquired  by  mere  accident.  Tboae 
which  are  totally  inappropriate,  no  reasonable  dedau  can  have  bestowed.  Thos  m  Smn- 
cied  resemblance  between  the  island  of  Aqoidneoi:,  in  Narraganset  Bay,  and  that  o£ 
Rhodes,  in  the  .^gcan  Sea,  has  at  length  given  to  a  eiate,  or  rqnAlic,  which  liea  ehie/h  «• 
the  main  land,  the  absurd  name  ot  Rhode  leland;  so  that  now,  to  dtsUnguish  Aqoidneck 
itself^  geographers  resort  to  the  strange  phrase,  "  the  lalatU  of  Rhode  latond," — SaUi, 
The  official  title  of  this  httie  repubUc,  is,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providenc*  PiatU~ 
otMMM."  But  .this  name  is  not  only  too  long  for  popular  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  in  its 
construction  and  meaning.  A  is  capable  of  bdng  understood  in  fiiur  diffisent  ways.  \. 
A  stranger  to  the  fiact,  would  not  learn  from  this  phrase,  tiiat  the  Providence  Plant*- 
tions  "  are  included  in  the  "  State  of  Rhode  Island,"  but  would  naturally  infer  the  con- 
toary.  2.  The  phrase,  "  lUiode  Island  and  Providence  Flsntations,"  may  be  anppoeed 
to  mean  "  Rhode  Island  [Plantations]  and  Providence  Plantations."  3.  It  may  be  im<- 
derstood  to  mean  "  Rhoae  Island  and  Providence  [i.  e.  two]  Plantations."  4.  It  may 
be  taken  for  "  Rhode  Island  "  [i.  e.  as  an  idand]  and  the  "  Providence  Plantationa.  ' 
Which,  now,  <tf  all  these  did  Charles  the  Second  mean,  when  he  gave  the  colony  thia 
name,  with  his  charter,  in  1663  ?  It  happened  that  he  meant  the  last;  but  I  donkA 
whether  any  man  in  the  state,  except  perluipe  some  learned  lawyer,  can  parae  the  phm^ 
with  any  certainty  of  its  true  construction  and  meaning.  This  (Ud  title  can  never  be 
used,  except  in  law.  To  write  the  popular  name  Rhodeiakmd,  as  Dr.  Webstes:  hn^  « 
would  be  some  improvement  upon  it ;  but  to  make  it  Rhoddaad,  or  simply  iUode,  "waold 
be  much  more  q^iropriate.  As  fin  Rhode  Itiand,  it  ought  to  mean  nothing  but  the 
island;  auditis,infiBBt,anafttM«o^<aii9H^  to  aptdy  it  otherwise.  In  one  dSthim  ptm 

•  IMrtac^  old  iBHriesB  BpdHag-Bsok,  p.  UL 
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dnired  its  osme  from  Qie  ialattd  of  Bhode  lAmd." — Antjijfhtal  Qramt.  p.  37.  Hunk  of 
that  K&tence  I 

Ob8.  11.— On  Boles  7th  and  8th,  concenung  Two  CafKtoh  for  Compotmdt,  I  would 
obwrre,  with  a  general  xefiBranee  to  thaw  eampomd  ttrma  whudi  derignite  patticular 
IiUces  01  thiugB,  that  it  is  often  no  easy  cutter  to  detennine,  eithv  frmncwtomorfkiiv 
nalogy,  wheUier  such  common  words  as  may  happen  to  be  embraced  in  tlwu,  are  to  ba 
Kcotmted  parts  of  compound  proper  names  and  written  with  capitals,  or  to  be  regarded 
u  q>peIIstiTes,  requiring  small  letters  according  to  Rule  9th.  Again  the  question  may 
be,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  joined  to  the  foregoing  word,  according  to  Rule  6th. 
Let  the  numerous  examples  under  these  four  rules  oe  duly  oonBidwed  :  for  usage,  in 
Rq)ect  to  each  of  thrao,  u  diverse ;  so  much  bo,  that  we  not  un&equently  find  it  ooatra>- 
didory,  in  the  Tcry  same  page,  paragraph,  or  even  sentence.  Perfa^is  we  may  reaett 
nu  pctnciples  of  unifonm^  ai^  consistency,  by  observing  the  savoral  difisrent  kindi 
«f  I^inses  una  used.  1.  W«  often  sdd  an  adjectiTe  to  on  old  proper  name  to  make  m 
new  one,  or  to  serve  the  pnzpose  of  distinction :  as.  New  York,  New  Orleans,  New 
Soglaad,  New  Bedford ;  North  America,  South  Amoica ;  Upper  Canada,  Ixtwer  Can- 
ada ;  Great  Pedee,  Little  Fedee  ;  East  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge ;  Troy,  Weet  Troy. 
All  names  of  this  class  require  two  capitals :  except  a  few  which  are  joined  together ; 
u  JfortioMpton,  which  is  stmietimes  more  analogicaUy  written  North  Bunpton.  2.  We 
often  use  the  poaaessiTe  case  with  acme  oommon  noun  after  it;  as,  Behriag'a  Strait^ 
BsfBn's  Bay,  Cook's  Inlet,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Sacket's  Haibon^ 
Gletm's  FaUs.  Names  of  this  class  generally  have  more  than  one  capital ;  and  perhapa 
all  of  them  should  be  written  so,  exc^t  such  as  coalesce ;  as,  Qravesend,  Moorstown, 
tiie  Ciowsnest.  3.  We  sometimes  use  two  common  nouns  with  of  between  them ;  n, 
the  Cape  of  Gh>od  Hope,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  Uoontains  of  the  Moon.  Such  nouns  are  usually  written  with  more  than  one  capir 
tsL  I  would  therefbre  write  *<  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  in  this  manner,  thoogb  it  is  not 
MBunonly  found  so  in  the  Bible.  4.  We  often  use  an  adjective  and  a  ecuunon  noun ; 
as,  the  Yellow  sea,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  White  hDls,  uxioked  lake,  the  Red  river ; 
or,  with  two  capitals,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  White  Hills,  Crooked 
like^  the  Red  River.  In  this  class  of  names  the  adjective  is  the  distinctive  word,  and 
always  has  a  capital;  respecting  the  other  term,  usage  is  divided,  but  seems  rather  to 
^Toar  two  capitals.  5.  We  frequently  put  an  appellstive,  or  common  noun,  before  or 
sftCT  s  proper  name ;  as.  New  York  city,  Wsahington  street,  Plymouth  county,  Green- 
wich viilsge.  *•  The  Csrondelet  canal  extends  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
b^ou  St.  John,  etameeling  lake  Fontcharbain  with  the  Mississippi  river."— 3bIW« 
6ay.  This  is  appositioD.  In  phrases  of  this  kind,  the  comnum  noun  often  has  a  c^>ir 
tal,  but  it  seldom  absolutdy  requires  it ;  and  in  general  a  small  letter  is  more  correct, 
except  in  some  few  instances  in  which  the  common  noun  is  regarded  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  name ;  as  in  WaaAinoton  City,  Jertey  City.  6.  The  words  Mount,  Cape,  Lais, 
ud  Boy,  are  now  generalb-  written  -with,  caintals  when  connected  with  their  proper 
names;  as.  Mount  Hope,  Ci^  Cod,  Lake  Erie,  Casco  Bay.  But  they  are  not  always 
to  written,  even  in  modem  books ;  and  in  the  Bible  we  read  of  *•  mount  Horeb, 
Bount  Sinai,  mount  Zion,  mount  Olivet,"  and  many  others,  always  with  a  single 
eapitsL 

Oaa.  12. — In  modem  oompound  names,  the  hyphen  is  now  less  frequently  used  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Tliey  seldom,  if  ever,  need  it,  unless  they  are  employed  as 
adjectives ;  and  then  there  is  a  manifest  proprie^  in  inserting  it.  Thus  the  phrase,  "  the 
New  London  Bridge,"  can  be  understood  only  of  a  new  bridge  in  London ;  and  if  we 
axeui.  by  it  a  bridge  in  New  London,  we  must  say,  "  the  New-London  Bridge."  So 
"the  New  York  Directory  "  is  not  properly  a  directory  for  New  York,  but  a  new  direc- 
tery  for  York.  I  have  seen  several  books  with  titles  which,  for  this  reason,  were  evi- 
utly  erroneous,  imtii  respect  to  the  ancient  Scripture  names,  of  this  class,  we  And,  in 
fiflBent  editions  of  the  Bible,  aa  well  as  in  other  books,  many  discrepancies, 
lasda  may  see  a  very  faix  specimen  of  them,  by  comparing  together  the  U^t  two  vocab- 
nlaiiea  of  Walker's  Key.  He  will  there  meet  with  an  abundance  of  examples  like  these : 
"  Uxten  Sh^rah.  Uzsen-sherah ;  Talitha  Cnmi,  Talithacomi ;  Nithan  Uelech,  Nathan'* 
■deeh;  A'htl  Mehdlath,  Abel-meholah ;  Hazel  Elponi,  Hazeleponi;  Az'nt^  T&bor, 
AsBotii-t&bOT;  Baal  Ham'on,  Baal-hiunon;  H&mon  Gog,  Ham'iuuog;  Bial  Zebub, 
Biah'ebab:  ^tharBoK'nai,Shether-boz^ai;  Mer6dachBal'adan, Herodach-bal'adan." 
All  these  gluing  inconristendes,  and  many  more,  has  Dr.  Webst^  restereotTped  from 
Walker,  in  his  octavo  Dictionary  1  I  see  no  mote  need  of  the  hyphen  in  such  names, 
ftas  in  those  of  modem  times.  They  ought,  in  some  instances,  to  be  joined  together 
without  it :  and,  in  others,  to  be  written  separately,  with  double  capitals.  But  special 
regard  ahould  be  had  to  the  ancient  text.  The  phrase,  "Talitiia,  cumi"  —  i.e.  "Damsal, 
arise"— Is  found  in  aomB  m>les»  '*TaUth*Hnimii''batthiifbtmof  itianoinoreoincraet 
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lhan  either  of  tiuMe  quoted  above.  See  Mark,  t,  4lBt,  in  OrisAadT*  Ondt  Teatamumtt 
vKere  a  contma  diridea  this  ezpresrion. 

Ojw.  13. — On  Rule  11th,  conceming  Derivative,  I  would  observe,  that  not  only  the 
proper  adjectivee,  to  which  this  rule  more  particnlarly  refers,  but  also  aouiui,  and  even 
▼erbs,  derived  from  auch  adjectives,  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  written  with  an 
initial  capitaL  Thus,  from  Greece,  we  have  Greek,  Greeks,  Greekitk,  GreekUng,  Grecizt, 
Orecitn,  Grecian,  Greciaru,  Oreeianixe.  8o  Murray,  copying  Blair,  speaks  of "  /.otui- 
ixed  Engtith ; "  and,  again,  of  style  strictly  "  Eagliah,  without  ticoUteinna  or  GaUicimM."  — 
Mur.  (rram.  p:  295 ;  tUiUr't  Lect.  p.  9S.  But  it  i«  queRtionable,  how  fu  this  princi^  rft* 
•pecting  capitals  oaght  to  be  earned.  The  examples  in  Dr.  Johnson's  quarto  Dictumaiy 
exhibit  the  words,  ffaltteismt,  anglicifiu,  Mrician,  latinise,  latinised,  judaiznd,  and 
tkrittianised,  without  capitals ;  and  the  words  Latiniema,  Gredtma,  Hebraiama,  and 
Frenchijied,  under  like  circumstances,  with  them.  Or.  Webster  also  defines  Romanixtt 
-  To  Latinise ;  to  conform  to  Rimish  opinions."  In  the  examples  of  Johnson,  there  is  a 
manifest  inconsistency.  Now,  with  respect  to  adjectives  from  proper  names,  and  alao  to 
the  nouns  finmed  immediat^y  from  such  adjectiTea,  it  ii  clear  that  they  ought  to  hare 
oapitals :  no  one  will  contend  that  die  words  American  and  Americana  should  be  written 
with  a  small  a.  With  respect  to  Americanism,  OaUicism,  and  other  mmilar  words,  there 
may  be  some  room  to  doubt.  But  I  prefer  a  capital  for  these.  And,  that  we  may  have 
a  uniform  rule  to  go  by,  I  would  not  stop  here,  but  would  write  Americanize  and  .-Imen- 
wtnized  with  a  capital  also ;  for  it  appears  that  custom  is  in  favour  of  thus  distinguishing 
nearly  all  verbs  and  participles  of  this  kind,  so  long  as  they  retain  an  obvious  relerence 
to  their  particular  origin.  But  when  any  such  word  ceases  to  be  understood  as  referring 
direcUy  to  the  proper  name,  it  may  proiieriy  be  written  without  a  capital,  llius  we 
write  jak^  from  Jeihpa,  Aermetieat  from  Hvrmea,  hj/mental  from  Hymen,  aimony,  from 
SimoHt  philippic  from  Philip ;  the  verba,  to  hector,  to  romance,  to  Japan,  to  christeni  to 
philippize,  to  ffolvanize;  and  ^e  adverbs  hermetically  and  JeauiticaUy,  all  without  a  capi- 
tal :  and  perhaps  judaize,  chriattanize,  and  their  derivatives,  may  join  this  class.  Dr. 
Webster's  octavo  Dictionary  mentions  "  the  pruaaic  acid  "  and  '*prmaian  blue,"  without 
a  capital ;  and  so  doe^  Worcester's. 

Ubs.  14. — On  Rule  12th,  concerning  /  and  O,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
many  who  occanonatly  write,  are  ignorant  enough  to  violate  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
rule  ot  grammar,  yet  no  printer  ever  commits  blunders  of  Has  sort.  ConscquenUy,  the 
few  erroneous  examples  which  will  be  exhibited  lor  correction  under  it,  will  not  be  un- 
designed mistakes.  Among  the  errors  of  books,  we  do  not  find  the  printing  of  the  words 
/  and  O  in  small  rharacters  j  but  the  confounding  of  O  with  the  other  interjection  ok,  ii 
not  uncommon  even  among  grammarians.  The  latter  has  no  concern  with  tlua  rule,  nor  is 
it  equivalent  to  the  former,  as  a  sign  :  O  is  a  note  of  wishing,  earnestness,  and  vocative 
addrc'M ;  but  oA  is,  properly,  a  sign  of  sorrow,  pain«  or  surprise.  In  the  foUovring  ex- 
ample, therefore,  a  line  from  MUton  is  perverted : 

"OA  thou!  Out  wUh  surpassing  gioty  crownedl"— Atob't  Gmn.  p.  88. 

Ob8v  15. — On  Rule  13th,  concerning  Poetry,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tSie  prbic^il* 
lilies  only  to  regular  versification,  which  is  the  common  form,  if  not  the  distLnguudung 
mark,  of  poetical  composition.  And,  in  this,  the  practice  of  beginning  every  line  with 
a  capital  is  almost  universal ;  but  I  have  seen  some  books  in  which  it  was  whimsically 
disregarded,  nucb  poetry  as  that  of  Macphers-m's  Ossian,  or  such  as  the  common  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  is  subjected  neither  to  this  rule,  nor  to  the  common  laws  (d  verse. 

Obs.  16. — On  Rule  t4th,  concerning  Examples,  Speechea,  and  Qwdationa,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  propriety  of  be;{inning  these  with  a  cajntal  or  otherwise,  dejicnda  in 
some  measure  upon  their  form.  One  may  suggest  certain  words  by  way  of  example,  (H 
Me,  foip,  teeing.  Been,)  and  they  will  require  no  capital ;  or  he  may  sometimes  write  ooe 
half  of  a  sentence  in  his  own  words,  and  quiite  the  other  with  the  guillemets  and  no 
capital ;  but  whatsoever  is  cited  as  being  said  with  other  relations  of  what  is  called  per- 
aon,  requires  something  to  distinguish  it  from  the  text  into  which  it  is  woven.  Thus 
Cohbett  observ&i,  that,  "The  French,  in  their  Bible,  say  Le  Verbe,  where  we  say  TAm 
Word."  —  £.  Oram.  p.  21.  Cobbett  asya  the  whole  o[  this ;  but  he  here  refent  one  short 
phrase  to  the  French  nation,  and  an  other  to  the  English,  not  imjiroijerly  beginning 
each  with  a  capital,  and  further  diittinguishing  them  by  Italics.  Our  common  Bibles 
make  no  ose  of  the  quotation  point-i,  but  relv  solely  upon  capitals  and  the  common 
points,  to  show  where  any  particular  speech  Wgins  or  ends.  In  some  instances,  the  i 
msufticiency  of  these  means  is  greatly  lelt,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  care  of 
the  original  writers,  in  the  use  of  introductory  phrases.  Murray  says.  "  When  a  quo- 
tation  is  brought  in  obliquely  after  a  comma,  a  capital  is  unnecessary :  as,  "  Solomon 
observes,  *  that  pride  goes  before  destructiua.'  "  —  Octavo  Gram,  p.  2Si.  But,  as  the 
word  'that'  belongs  not  to  Sokmont  and  the  next  word  begin»  his  assolipii,  1  think  w 
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nght  to  ■write  it,  "  Solomon  obneiren,  that,  •  Pride  goeth  before  defltractioii.'  "  Or,  if  we 
6  not  mean  to  qnole  him  literally,  we  roay  omit  the  gnillemetSi  and  say,  ■*  tiolomon 
iriMems  that  pride  goes  before  destructiOD." 

'    IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
ERRORS  RESPECTING  CAPITALS. 

[TTm  Impropriedes  In  the  rollowlnf  ezunp1«a  arc  to  b«  corrMtrd  ornlly  hv  (hn  lr»rn»r.  RrcorTlInu  tA 
ftt  limnirs  or  Krontirif  to  ncbera  framed  from  thfm  with  iurh  flight  chanicw  lu  th«  i^Trnl 

fwntiooa  ■!■]  trqalrw.  A  correct  esaaiplc  nlll  orctulonally  bo  admliwd  fur  the  wke  or  coDlrast,  or  ttaat 
tb(  inrMT  maj  >re  ihe  qaoled  HUthnr's  inconiib-tiMicy.  It  will  aliu>  wrve  h*  a  block  over  which  MuyliU^ 
Ba;  Hukbte  »od  wsk*  np.   But4  Atll  expUnaiioa  of  what  i>  lutended,  will  be  aOi>rd«>l  to  ttw  Key.] 

TJitDst  BuLE  I.  —  Of  Books. 

^Haiiy  a  reader  of  the  Inble  Imows  not  who  wrote  thetacti  of  the  apottlea."  —  Q.  B. 

[Feucu  or  Cokbxctiom.— Not  proper,  becaan  the  worde,  bibl',  tutt,  and  npettlfs,  hpre  bigln  with  imall 
\K'*n.  But.  arcDrtfing  to  KdI«  1st,  Whra  particular  t>oow>  ar«  mentlonpd  b;  thoir  namiw,  Ui«  chhrf  word! 
k  ibdr  dUw  begin  vlth  eafltsl*.  and  the  (Mber  uam  are  auiall."  Tbanfore,  Bibta  "  ahoold  betlii  with  a 
■fU  B  i  aad    Asa  "  and  "  Apoatka,"  ewh  with  a  lati*  A.] 

"  The  Mma  of  Levi,  tlie  chief  of  the  fathem,  were  written  in  the  book  of  the  chmni- 

tla,"—  Scott's  Biblb  :  A'eA.  xii,  2S.  "  Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  acts  of 
Sobmon?"  —  Scott,  Alosk:  1  Kinfft.  xi,  il.  "  Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  Of  the 
Ciirooielefl  of  the  kings  of  Israel? "  —  Alobb  ;  1  /Cm^-t,  Jtxii,  39.  "  Are  they  not  written 
ia  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Jut^ah  ? "  —  Scott  :  tb,  Tcr.  45.  "  Which 
»«e  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  tlie  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms."  —  Scijtt  : 
xxiT,  p.  44.  "The  narrative  of  whijh  may  be  Keen  in  JoHcphixs's  History  of  the 
Jewvth  wars."  —  Scott' t  rre/ace,  p  is..  "  ITiia  hi-itory  of  the  Jewish  war  was  Jase'ihua'a 
ftnt  work,  «nd  published  about  A.  D.  75."  —  Note  to  Joaephiu.  " '  I  have  read,'  says 
Plwtiiii,  <  the  chronology  of  Justus  of  "Rberias.* "  —  Jtw.  Life.  "  A  philo^ophitMl 
grammar,  written  by  James  HarTM.  Esquire."  —  -Vwrhiy'*  Gram.  p.  34,  "  ITie  render  is 
tefeued  to  Stroud's  (.ketch  of  the  alaTfi  laws."  —  Anii-Slaaeri/  Maj.  i,  25.  "  But  God  has 
»  made  the  bible  that  it  interprets  Ltwlf."  —  lb.  i,  78.  "  In  15H'2,  with  the  help  of  Hop- 
kins, he  completed  the  psalter."  —  Music  of  Nature,  p.  283.  "  Oardiner  Hays  this  of 
Slmkald;  of  whom  the  univereal  biographical  dictionary  and  the  American  encyclopedia 
■ffirn,  thit  he  died  in  \6A^."— -Author.  •<  Hhs  title  of  a  Book,  to  wit :  ■  English  Grammar 
in  biniUu  lectures,' "  &c. — Kirkhata'a  Gram.  p.  2.  **  Wc  had  not,  at  that  time,  seen 
Kwtham'*  'Grammar  in  familiar  I.*cture8.'  "  — lb.  p.  3.  "  When  you  parse,  you  may 
•jwad  the  Compendium  before  you."  —  lb.  p.  53.  "  Whenever  you  parse,  you  may 
■ITcad  the  compendium  before  you."  —  Ih.  p.  113.  "Adclung  was  the  author  of  a 
gmanatical  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  German  language,  and  other  works."  —  Vniv. 
Koy.  Diet.  "  Alley,  William,  author  of  '  the  po<»  man's  library,*  and  a  translation  c£ 
tbe  Pntsteoch,  died  in  IfiTO."  —  lb. 

Undeb  Rdlk  it.  —  Of  First  Words. 

**  Dqwt  instantly  :  unprovc  your  time  :  forgive  us  our  sins."  ~  Murray'$  Gram.  p.  61. 

CMma.— Not  ppoper,  becsOM  tba  words  tmprof^  and  fargwr  begin  with  anwll  letters.  But.  Reronliujr 
to>ale2ad,  "The  Brxl  word  oftrery  dIrlliirC  Miitenoe  (<bouIil  hcgln  wiih  a  capital."  TbareforB, "  Iiuprure  " 
■•old  krgfai  with  a  capital  1 .  and  '*  Forgtre,"  nUh  a  capital  P.] 

EuHFUta :    "  Gold  is  corrupting ;  the  sea  is  green ;  a  Hon  is  bold."  —  Mur.  Gram. 
P>  176 ;  tt  at.   Ag""  :  '*  It  may  rain ;  he  may  go  or  stay ;  he  would  walk ;  they  should 
"J-"  —  ft.  p.  64  ;  «<  ol.    Again :  "  Oh !  I  have  alienated  my  friend ;  alas !  1  fear  for 
nfc."  — ft.  p,        «f       Again:  "He  wentfrom  London  to  York;"  "she  ia  above  dia- 
pnw ; "  "  they  are  supported  by  industry."  —  lb.  p.  28 ;  et  ai.   "  On  the  foregoing  et- 
•'''P'**!  I  hare  a  word  to  say.  they  are  better  than  a  felr  s^iecimon  of  their  kind,  our 
(ikniuBn  abonnd  with  worse  iUustrationsi  their  modcLs  of  English  are  generally  spuri- 
quotations,  few  of  their  proof-texts  have  any  just  ])arcntage.  goo-to-eye-i  are 
""noaat;  but  names  scarce,  who  fathers  the  foundlings?  nobtidy.  then  let  their 
■tnt  be  nobody's,  and  their  defects  his  who  could  write  no  better."  —  Author,  "i/o-no- 
2?*^"  My"  *  bright  boy;  "pray,  what  are  they  ?  does  thia&Lr.  Author  make  new  w.irds 
he  plcaMs!  dead-tj/u  are  in  a  ship,   they  are  blocks,  with  holet  in  them,  •but 
we  goose-eyes  in  grammar?"    Akswbk:  "goose-fyet  are  quotation  points,  some 
wAeOermins  mve  them  this  name,  making  a  jest  of  their  fomi.  the  Frcnth  call  them 
from  uie  name  of  their  inventor." — Author.   "  ((  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the 
vinpenimsiiigalar." — Om^t  Qraat.  12th  Ed.  p.  128.  "ourMAw  is  a  personal  pronoon, 
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flf  UteflxstpefMnplvnL" — A.138.  **  filM  is  >  ponoital  pEonoim,  cf  the  Moond  poiea 
iiiigaUr." — ii.  126.  *' eimiMtmtmt  banoim  coBiiiuni,<tf  the  third  pewon  dnguUr,"  — 
A.  128.   ''mnia  A  neuter  verb,  of  the  iodiofttiTe  mood,  in^er&ct  tenM."—ii.  120. 

Umm  BvLi  III  Oi  Dnn. 

"  O  thou  dupenser  of  life  !  thy  mertiea  are  boundleas." — W.  ASetf*  Gram,  p.  449. 

[Tomu-— Not  ptopw,  bccuiM  tha  «oM  dupcNMr  beglai  with  k  nnaU  1«ti«r.  Bat,  ueoidlBf  to  K«lt  BO* 

*  Pfaf  MIT  "  ■hould  hm  bc^ln  with  >  coptol  P.] 

"  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " — Scott  :  Gen.  xriii,  26.  "  And  the 
•pirit'of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." — Murrai/'t  Gram.  p.  330.  It  is  the 
gift  of  him,  who  ia  the  great  author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  mercies." — lb.  287.  "This 
IS  thy  god  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt." — Scott,  Alobh  :  Neh.  ix,  18.  *'  For  the 
lord  is  our  defence ;  and  the  holy  one  of  Israel  is  our  king."  See  Ptaim  Ixxiii,  18. 
•*By  making  him  the  responsihle  steward  of  heaven's  bounties." — Anti-Slacary  May. 
29.  *'  Which  the  Jjord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  giTe  me  at  that  day." — Scott,  I-'riemds  : 
S  TVm.  IT,  8.  **The  eciesof  them  •  •  •  entered  mto  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth." 
— ScNm:  Jaa.  t,  4.  "InHoteb,  the  deity  revealed  himself  to  Hoses,  as  the  eternal  I 
am,-tiie  self-exiiitent  one ;  and,  after  the  first  discouraging  interview  of  his  mneengcn 
with  Pharaoh,  he  renewed  his  promise  to  them,  by  the  awful  name,  jehovah — a  name  till 
then  unknown,  and  one  which  the  Jews  always  held  it  a  fearful  profsnation  to  pro* 
nounce." — Avihor.  "And  god  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  lord: 
and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  onto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  god  al- 
m^hty;  but  ^xf  my  name  jehovidL  was  Z  not  known  to  than."  See*  Read,  vi,  S. 
*'  ^ns  saitli  the  lord  the  king  of  Israel,  and  his  redeemer  the  lord  of  hosts ;  I  am  th* 
flnrtt  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  god."   See  /so.  xliv,  6. 

«•  His  inqiious  race  their  blasphemy  renew'd. 
And  nature's  king  through  nature's  optics  vicw'd." — ^Drydm,  p.  90. 

Uhdu  Buu  IV. — Or  Pbopzb  "Suum. 

"  Is]  am  ism  presoribea  &iting  during  the  sumth  ramaaan." — BoOTs  Cm^.  p.  17. 

[roBKVU.— Not  pnptr,  tiiimii  ttw  word  nanaaan  hm  Whu  with  a  msll  Mter.  Bat,  Mootdlng  ta  RoW 
4n, "  Ifwfivt  tMOM,  of  «T«rT  dcMrlptlon,  should  aiw^*  Scfln  with  MpliaU."  Tbmbn,  **  HiMiin  " 
■boald  b«(Ui  with  a  eapUal  U.   tbs  word  te  sIm  mlMfuUml :  It  aboold  rMhar  b«  BamodM.J 

**  Near  meoca,  in  arabia,  is  jebel  nor,  or  the  mountain  of  light,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  muBsulmans  erected  a  mosque,  that  they  might  perform  their  devotions  whert,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief^  mohammed  received  from  the  angel  gabriel  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Koran." — Avtkar.  "  In  the  kaaba  at  mecca,  there  is  a  celebrated  block  of  volcanic 
basalt,  which  the  mohammedans  venerate  as  the  gift  of  gabhel  to  abrabam,  but  their 
ancestors  once  held  it  to  be  an  inu^  of  remphan,  or  satnm ;  so  '  the  im^  which  Ml 
down  from  jui^ter,'  to  share  with  diana  the  homage  of  tho  ephesians,  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  meteoric  stone." — Id.  "  When  tho  lyoaonisns,  at  lystra,  took  paol 
and  bamabas  to  be  gods,  they  called  the  former  mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  latter  jupiter,  for  the  greater  dignity  of  his  appearance." — Id.  "  Of  the  writings 
of  the  apoBtoUc  fathers  of  the  first  century,  but  few  have  come  down  to  us ;  yet  we 
have  in  uose  of  bemabos,  clement  of  rome,  hermss,  ignatius,  and  polycatp,  very  certain 
eridence  of  the  autiientieity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  is  a 
voucher  for  the  old." — Id, 

■*  It  is  said  by  tatian,  Uiat  theagenes  of  i^aginm,  in  the  time  of  cambyses,  steaimbrotus 
the  thxacian,  antimachus  the  colophonian,  herodotus  of  halicarnaasus,  dionysius  the 
olynthian,  ephorus  of  cums,  philochorus  the  athenian,  metaclidea  and  chameleon  the 
pwipatetics,  and  senodotns,  ariitophanes,  callimachus,  crates,  eratosthenes,  aritstar- 
oh  us,  and  apoUodorus,  the  grammarians,  all  wrote  concerning  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and 
the  of  homer.  (See  CoUridge'i  Introd.  p.  67.)  Yet,  for  augbt  that  now  appears, 
the  liie  of  homer  is  as  fabulous  as  that  of  hcrcuies ;  and  some  have  even  suapectod, 
that,  as  the  son  (tf  jupiter  and  alcmeoa,  has  £Mlured  the  deeds  of  forty  other  hcreuleee% 
M  this  un&thered  sonofcrithei0,themiBto,(nr  whatever  dame — this  meUaigenea,  nue- 

•Wbmttie  word  SMOnpulM  tbs  rtttoenoa,  the  TMder  iiiij  iiim  iillj   Iiiiiilsiiil  Ihkt  the  Hto- 

HoB,  wheUwr  light  or  wnag  tu  regard  to  gnffluwr,  U  not  In  All  raspacu  rxMlfi  m  It  wUl  b«  foand  In  tta 
plM  rvfiimd  to.  Omm  of  tltia  kind,  homnt,  vlU  ooour  but  Mldom ;  sod  il  ■■  bopvd  Um  iMMtn  for  »^ 
BiltUog  k  Ibw,  wUl  Im  ■ufflclniitl/  obvioiu.  Some  rulM  are  K>  gunanilr  knuwD  Md  obavrrwl,  ttaM  ooa  might 
SMwt)h  long  fi»  hall  a  dowD  wumpiM  of  ttaair  nndMlgMd  vMMlon.  wbaramsnamrliiiuda  Uuuntauilj 
In  the  JtSMlM,  ite  tns  Madlag  sail  nfMMS  an  w  bs  sspnM  la  tha  Ksjr. 
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poides,  homer — the  bUnd  aohoohuiter,  ud  poet,  of  nnTnia,  chioi,  ooli^hon, 
rikodes,  argos,  athens,  or  whatever  place — hat,  hf  the  help  oS  lycurgtu,  aolon,  pisiatr»> 
tax,  and  other  learned  aadents,  been  made  up  of  many  poets  or  homen,  and  let  u  fiu 
•loft  and  ak>of  on  old  Mntamut  as  to  become  a  god  iu  the  e  job  of  all  greeee,  a  wondar 
ift  thoaa  oi  all  chriatcnoom."— ^nMon 


•■The  king  has  cenfemd  im  him  the  title  of  duke."— Jtfiimi/*  JCajr,  8to»  p.  193« 

^AKMULB. — Hot  propar,  bceaoM  ttw  word  dmke  b«glii«  irltb  a  nnall  latter.  Bat,  aoeoidlDi  to  Rnb  Mh, 
*  TIUm  or  oflk*  OT  bonour,  and  aplUwU  ot  diMlnatkia,  applWd  to  pnwni,  btght  twoaUy  wUh  aMpUida.*> 
X^Mdna,  **  Duko  "  ■hmld  bm  k<«tn  with  aetplial  D.] 

"  At  the  court  of  queen  Elizabetii." — Murroj/'t  Gram.  Od.  p.  157;  Daod.'p.  126  ;  Fitl^l, 
115;  et  aL  "Hie  laws  of  naCore  are,  truly,  what  lord  B<M»>n  atylca  his  apboriBmi, 
laws  of  Uwa."— JHiKToy'*  Ay,  p.  280.  **  Kztas  the  fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
Rcat  collector  of  books." — lb.  p.  2Jt7.  "  'Who  at  tiiat  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
CSiarles  the  aeetrnd." — Jfurray**  Oram.  p.  314.  "  la  case  of  his  muesty's  dying  without 
Imw."— JCMUom'a  Cram.  p.  181.  "King  Charles  the  first  waa  beheaded  is  1649."— 
AOm't  Gram.  p.  45.  "He  can  no  more  impart  or  (to  use  lord  Uacon's  word,)  tranmit 
cenvictions." — KirkAam'»  EIoc.  p.  220.  "  I  reside  at  lord  Slormont's,  my  old  patron  and 
bcsie£u:tor." — Murra^t  Gram.  p.  176.  "  We  staid  a  mouth  at  lord  Lyttleton's,  the  oraa- 
Btcnt  of  his  country." — p.  177.  "Whose  prerogntive  is  it?  Itisthe  kingofOreat 
ftcitain's ;  "  "  That  is  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  oanal ;  "  "  The  bishop  of  Landaff a 
excellent  book;"  "TheLord  mayor  of  London's  authority."— fi.  p.  176.  "Whyeall 
ye  me  Iwd.  lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  Z  say  ? " — See  Okubbach  :  Luktt  n,  48. 
**  And  of  them  ha  chose  twelTe,  whom  also  he  named  aposUes."— Scott  :  Luke,  ti,  IS. 
"  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail,  master ;  and  kissed  him."  See  cAe 
Onwfc Jtfott.  zzTi,  49.  "  And  he  said.  Nay,  father  Abraham :  but  if  one  went  unto 
thsm  from  the  dead,  they  will  xepoit." — L1M0,  xvi,  30. 


"PallRtTar,  a  Tillage  in  Massachusetts,  population  3431."  'See  TTniv.  Gas.  p.  410. 

[fkiaama.— Wet  ptepof,  6 leaew  ttw bmdo  Fall  Rivtr  to  hero  wrltun  in  two  pvlA,«Bd  with  two  npkak. 
Am,  ■BoorJtot  to  Kola  6ta, "  ThOM  compoond  propu  ommi  which  bjp  aatiogr  InailM  to  a  onkia  of  Omtt 
ptKta  wltboai  ft  hypboti,  should  tw  m  written,  &Dd  ti&ve  but  OM  wpltaL"  IbanfiuWf  Jfhilriver,  m  Um  BanM 
cf  » (ptm,  ihooldbe  otio  word,  and ntaln  but  one  capital.] 

"  Dr.  Anderson  died  at  West  Ham,  in  Essox,  in  ISOS." —Bioff.  Diet.  "  Mad  Rirer, 
[the  name  of]  twotowns  in  Clark  and  Champaign  couaties.  Ohio."— ^Ki^ZMinu'j  Univtnal 
Gmututr.  "White  Creek,  town  of  Washington  county,X.  York."— /A.  "SaltCreek, 
tibe  name  t^feor  towns  in  different  parti  of  Ohio."— /i.  "  Salt  Lick,  a  town  c£  Fay- 
«tta  county,  Pennsylvania." — lb.  "Yellow  Creek,  a  town  t£  Columbiana  coim^« 
OUo."— A.  *'  White  Clay,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  oouaty,  Delaware."— /A.  "  New- 
castle, town  and  hal&hire  of  Newcastle  county,  Delaware." — i&.  "Sing-Sing, 
a  Tillage  of  West  Chester  oounty,  New  York,  situated  in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleas- 
■nt." — lb.  "  West  Chester,  a  cotmty  of  New  York ;  also  a  town  in  Westchester 
county." — ii.  *'  West  Town,  a  village  of  Orange  county,  New  York." — lb.  "  Whito 
Water,  a  town  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio." — lb.  "  White  Water  River,  a  cimsiderafato 
iteMm  that  new  in  bdiana,  and  flowing  southeasterly,  unites  with  the  Miami  in  Ohio." 
— A.  **  Bbidt  Water,  aTtUage  of  Hampshire,  in  England,  and  a  town  in  Ireland." — A, 
*■  Black  Water,  the  name  of  seren  different  riTers,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States." — Ih.  "KedHook,  a  town  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson." 
—ib  "  Kinderhook,  a  town  of  Columbia  county.  New  York,  on  ^e  Hudson." — lb. 
•New  Fane,  a  town  of  Niagara  county,  New  York." — lb.  "Lake  Port,  a  town  of 
CUcot  county,  Arkansas." — lb.  "  Moose  Head  lake,  the  chief  source  of  the  Kenne- 
bcek,  in  Maine."— "  Macdonough,  a  coontjr  of  Illinois,  population  (in  1830)  2,959." 
—a.  p,  408.   "  Mc  Donough,  a  oounty  of  Illinois,  with  a  courthouse,  at  Macomb." — lb. 

185.  ■*  Half'Moon,  the  name  of  two  towns,  in  New  Yorit  and  Pennsylvania ;  also  of 
tW9  bays  in  the  West  Indies."  See  Wore«at«r't  Gas.  "  Le  Bceuf,  a  town  of  Erie  county, 
Pton^lvaiuat  ti'MT  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name." — lb.  "  Charles  City,  James  City, 
"ffitf^f^,^  <^CT,  names  of  counties  in  Virginia,  not  cities,  nor  towns."  See  Univ.  Qas. 
"  The  inperior  qiudttiea  of  the  waters  of  the  Frome,  here  called  Stroud  water."— .fiajU's 


"Why  ao  sagieioiiB  in  yonr  gueasea} 
Your       and  tow,  and  am,  and 


Unnm  Bma  VI. — Oi  On  Oapiial. 
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UxDER  RpLB  Vtl. — Two  Capitals. 
"The  Forth  tiies  on  the  north  nde  of  Beolomoad,  and  nuu  euterly." — Olatg.  Getf. 

[Tounn.1  — ITot  froprr,  bacaoM  ths  bum  "  JMnftonrf  "  U  eomprandad  aoder  on*  eaplrml,  conrrarr  t* 
Um  wMisl  Mwlngv  of  ottwr  iiBlhir  lenna.  Bat,  aMardlSg  to  Bute  7th,  "  Tba  coniMMiiidlag  of  •  ant*  midir 
tupiral  #bould  ba  «to1iJi4  wImq  tlw  eennml  ftnalO/v  of  oihar  ■Imllu  temii  luggMU  «  wpanUoa  nate 
two."  TlMtdbra,"  Ban  I.otiimd"ilioaU  ba  wrtuea  wltllt«OM|dtabudiM>hjplMB.]  . 

"The  red  granite  of  Ben-nevis  ia  said  to  be  the  finest  In  the  world." — ft.  ii,  311. 
"Ben-more,  in  Perthnhire,  is  3,915  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." — ft.  313.  "The 
height  of  Bencleugh  is  2,420  feet." — ft.  "  la  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  are  Ben  Or- 
mod,  Ben  Clibeg.  Ben  Orin,  Ben  Ilape,  and  Ben  Lui;al." — ft.  311.  ■<  Benvracky  is 
2,756  <eet  high  ;  Ben4edi,  3,000  ;  and  Ben-votrlicH,  3,300."— ft,  313.  •<  The  river  Do- 
ehart  gives  the  nam*;  of  Glendochart  to  the  vale  throa|(h  which  it  runs." — ft.  314. 
"  About  ton  miles  from  its  source,  the  Tay  diffuses  itself  into  Lochdochsit." — Oeog.  oi- 
Und.  Lakes  : — "  Lochard,  Loeh-Achray,  Loch-Con,  Loch-Doine,  Loch-Katrine,  Loch- 
Lomoad,  Loch-Voll." — Seott'$  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Olens: — "  Qlenftntaa,  Olen  Fxoin, 
Olen  Loss,  Ross-dhii,  Leven-glen,  Strath-Endrick,  Strath- Gartney,  Strath-Ire." — ft. 
UoD.\TAi:«s : — "  Bcn-an,  Bcnharrow,  Benledi,  Bcn-Lomond,  UcnvoirUch,  Bcn-Tcnue,  and 
sometimes  Benvenue." — ft.  "  Fenclon  died  in  1715,  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Low -countries." — Murray's  Sequel,  p.  322.  "  And  Pharaoh-nechoh  made 
Bliakim,  the  Mm  of  Josiah,  king." — Soott,  Fkibnds  :  2  Kinys.  xxiil,  Zi.  "  Those  who 
seem  so  merry  and  well  please^  call  her  Good  Fortune ;  but  the  others,  who  weep  and 
ming  thdr  hands,  Bad-fwrtuM"—CwiUtr'a  Tabbd  of  Cebet* 

Undbr  Rule  VIII. — Of  Compodndb. 

<*  When  JFoab  returned,  and  smote  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt." — Scott  :  P*.  Ix,  title. 

OuniLS. — Not  proper,  beTMiM  tb«  trordt  ratify  and  vUc  bf%\a  wi'h  aniall  leCtvH.    Bat,  Kcordlng  to  Rola 
"  WhsD  My  «djM!tl*e  or  coinmon  noun  In  m.vle  %  iMfAaei  part  otn  compound  proper  nmme,  ii  ought  to 
ht^  wttti  a  eapltaL  TbafWbn,  *•  Vallej  "  thould  ber*  bcgia  witb  a  capital  V,  aad  "  Halt,"  with  a  capital  8.] 

"Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hill  and  said,"  &c. — Scott:  Aefa,  xvii.  22. 
"And  at  night  he  went  out,  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives," 
— Luke,  xxi,  37.  '*  Abgillus,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Frii^ii,  Burnamcd  Prester  John,  was 
in  the  Holy  land  with  Charlemagne." — Univ.  Bioj.  Dirt,  "Cape  Palmas,  in  Africa, 
divides  the  Qrain  coast  from  the  Ivory  coast." — Did.  of  Geofj.  p.  125.  "The  Xorth 
&k,  flowing  from  Loch-Ice,  falls  into  the  sea  three  miles  north  of  Montrose." — ft.  p. 
233.  "  At  Qneen's  ferry,  the  channel  of  the  Forth  it  contracted  by  promontories  on 
both  eossts." — ft.  p.  233.  **The  Chestnut  ridge  is  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the 
Alle^anies,  and  Laurel  ridge,  ten  miles  further  west." — Btilbi"!  Geoj  p.  65.  "  Washing- 
ton City,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States  of  America." —  W.'t  Univ.  Gaz.  p.  380. 
"Washington  city,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pojiulation  (in  1830)  18,826." — ft.  p.  408. 
"The  lofttMt  peak  of  the  white  mountains,  in  new  Hampshire,  is  called  mount  Wash- 
ington."— Ati^or.  "  Mount's  bay,  in  the  west  of  Eni^Und,  lies  between  the  land's  end 
■nd  lisard  point." — Id,  "  SalamU,  an  island  of  tho  E^eaii  Sea,  off  the  80uth»n  coast 
of  the  ancient  Attica." — Did.  oJiOeoy.  "  Hhodes,  an  island  of  the  Egean  sen,  the  largest 
and  most  easterly  of  the  Cyclados." — ft.  "  But  he  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  Ked  sea." — Baucs's  Biblr  :  Ps.  cxxxvi,  15.  "But  they  proroksd  him  at  the  aee, 
eren  at  the  Bed  sea." — Scorr :  I'l.  cvi,  7.*  / 

Under  Rdlb  IX. — Or  Apposition. 

"  At  tiulttim^  Herod  the  Tetrareh  hoard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus."— Aurn:  itott.  xir,  I. 

fPoiMCLM. — Not  proper,  beeaoM  the  word  Trtntrrh  be^ns  with  a  caplMl  letter.  Bnt,  aoeorJing  to  Rale  8tb, 
"  WbeB  B  Miiiimon  and  a  proper  oame  are  anooUted  merely  to  explain  sarh  other.  It  is  tn  genual  antltctaBt, 
If  (Iw  proper  titme  begin  wlUi  a  oapllal,  aad  Uui  appeUaure,  wicb  a  small  letter."  IliereXbM,  *'te£raratk" 
Ainild  here  begin  wUb  a  funall  I.] 

"  Who  has  been  more  detested  than  Judas  the  Traitor; " — Au  har.  "St.  Luke,  the 
Bnngelist,  was  a  physleisn  of  Antioch,  and  one  of  the  converts  of  SL  Paul." — Id, 
"Lather,  the  Beformer,  began  his  bold  career  by  preaching  agaiobt  paual  indul- 
gences."— Id.  "  Hie  Poet  Lydgate  waa  a  disciple  and  udinirer  of  Chaucer :  he  died,  in 
1440." — Id.  "The  Grammarian  Varro,  'the  most  learucd  of  the  llomans,'  wrote  three 
books  when  he  was  eighty  years  old." — Id.  "John  Dcapautcr,  the  great  Utammarian 
of  Flanders,  whose  works  are  atill  valued,  died  in  lii20." — Id.  "  Xero,  the  Einperox 
and  Tyrant  of  Bome,  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  worM  deuth."~'^(j.  "  Cicero  the 
Ontor,  *  the  Father  of  his  Country,'  waa  assassinated  at  tho  age  of  G4." — Id, 

Et Itritavenut  aseandmitei la narr,  Man  mbtan."— Lofitt  VvigaXe,fiilSa,  AoL  or.  7.  IUs,iailBk, 
dhonU  have  iMsn  "  Han  Babnim,"  wUh  (wo  oapltsls.-^.  Baevs. 
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"Ettripidet,  the  Greek  TragedUn,  bom  in  the  bland  of  SolatnU,  B.  C.  476." — Id. 
"I  will  mj  unto  God  my  Knck,  Why  hast  thou  fargnttm  me r"— Scott:  r§,  xlii,  9. 
"Suies  bland,  an  ulnnd  of  New  York,  nine  miles  below  New  York  City." — Univ>  Gm- 
*'When  the  ion  f»f  Atreiu,  King  of  Men,  and  the  noble  Achilles  first  Mparated." — 
Ctlmdf$'a  Intnd.  p.  88. 

"Hennea.  his  Fatmn-God,  thme  gifts  bestow'd, 
'Whose  shrine  with  weaning  lambs  he  wcmt  to  load."— Pofb  :  Ody:  B.  19. 


"But  viadom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." — Scott,  Aloer  Xjuke,  Tii,  35. 

tTfinu.— Not  propn-.  bMsoN  the  word  wisdom  bnlfB  wUb  *  fdibII  letter.  But,  Konrding  to  Rale  lOth, 
"TWuneofui  ol-xct  iicnoiillled,  wbrn  It  conTejB  mi  ld«a  alrictl>  ludlTiUiul,  ihould  beglu  with  a  ca^tkL" 
IbrMAn,  *-  VlMkHO  "  ahould  ben  b*glQ  wltb  a  capliml  W.] 

"Fartime  and  the  church  are  generally  put  in  the  feminine  gender." — Murray'* 
anMi.i,p.  37.-  **Oo  to  your  natural  religion;  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  dts- 
a^"—Bhu't  Rhetoric,  p.  Ifi7 :  See  also  SJurrai,'*  Gram,  i,  H7.  "  O  death  t 
•hoe  is  thy  sting?  O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?"  —  1  Cor,  xv,  66;  Murraj^i 
Croa-p.  348;  Engluh  Reader,  31 ;  MerchatU'i  Gram.  212.  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
lUmmon." — Scott,  Friends,  it  al:  Idait.  vi,  2t.  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
suoiDOn."— ItDKM :  Luit^  xvi,  1 3.  "  This  house  was  built  db  if  suspicion  herself  had 
tirttted  the  plan."  See  iCey.  "Poetry  distinguishes  herself  from  t^ose,  by  yielduig 
to  s  miuical  law."  See  Keg.  "  Uy  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered  her  divine  in- 
ttnictioiu ;  *  My  name  is  religion.  I  am  the  offiipring  of  truth  and  love,  and  the  parent 
of  lieaerolatce,  hope,  and  joy.  That  monster,  from  whose  power  I  have  freed  you,  ia 
oUed  tnperstiticHi :  she  is  the  child  of  discontent,  and  her  followers  are  fear  and  sor- 
row." "  See  Aey.  "  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could  enter  the  retreats ;  and  habit  had  so 
■bsolnte  a  power,  that  even  conscience,  if  religion  had  employed  her  in  tlunr  favour, 
■wild  not  have  been  able  to  force  an  entrance."    See  Key. 


"In  Kigliah,  I  would  have  gallicisms  avoided." — Fblton  :  Johtuon't  Diet. 

(AMunu.— Xot  prnpAr,  bcratiM  tb*  word  gaUitismi  here  bn^iui  wtth  a  RmKll  letter.  BDt,aMOrdln|tV 
nk  QO,  •*  WsHto  Mrlvad  fMn  pOMer  auuM,  and  Iu«1b(  dltvM  nfertnrc  ro  parttMar  pefsnas  piKML 
Mi,«aul(Mi,ihe«Mbi«iBWi(tamiAtalii.''  Tbrafora,  "UmllkMia"  «tacHiM  beflD  witb  s  wylul  U.J 

"Sallnst  was  born  in  Italy,  85  years  before  the  christian  era." — Murray  m  Seq.  357. 
"Dr.  tMdridffe  wm  not  only  a  great  man,  but  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  useAil 
duiniwia,  and  christian  ministers." — lb.  319.  "They  cnrrupt  their  style  with  un- 
WoTcd  anglictims." — Miliok:  in  Johtaon'a  Diet.  "Albert  of  Stado,  author  of  a 
Amaiele  from  the  creation  to  1286,  a  bcnedictine  of  the  IJlth  century." — Vnitersai 
Stg.Oiet,  *'Oraif!o,  a  jesuit  of  Capua  in  the  16th  century,  author  of  two  volumes 
n  Boral  tnbiects." — lb.  **  They  &enchily  and  Italianize  words  whenever  tht.y  can." 
^ICiy.  "He  who  aeUs  a  efaiiadon,  ael-s  the  grace  of  God." — Anti-><la,w»ry  May.p.  Th 
"The  iist  perseeutioii  agninn  the  Christiana,  under  Nero,  began  A.  1).  64." — Greyor^t 
**P.  Kapin,  the  josuit,  uniformly  decides  in  fiivour  of  the  Roman  writers," — 
f>i*>ttft  Gram.  No.  171.  "The  Roman  poet  and  epicurean  philosopher  Lucretius  has 
"kI."  Ac. — Vohen'i  Florida,  p.  1 07.  Si>eU  "  calviniritic,  atticism,  gothiciiun,  opicurinm,  je- 
fwiua,  Mbianism,  socinianittm,  anglican,  anglitism,  anglicize,  vandalism,  gallicism, 
MMmie."— ire6*/*r'»  Et.  t^mny-H<Mk,  130-133.  ••  The  large  tcmata  b*u"—H'e6ii*r'j 
9.  BoBsn;  Ballet's  Diet.  id.  Koset. 


"  PsU  back,  fall  back ;  i  have  not  room : — o !  mcthinks  i  see  a  couple  whom  i  should 
know." — Lvciart,  varied. 

iT«um  —Hoi  proper,  becaoM  the  word  T,  whlcb  otxnrr  tbree  tlmM,  and  the  word  O,  whicb  occurs  onoa, 
**km  prinud  lo  Isuera  of  tha  lowat  ear«.*    llul,  arcordliig  to  Kuto  12rh,  ■>  Ttte  word*  /  aod  O  ■booM 
U ca{^:aia  '*   Ibercft^,  eacta  aliouli  be  clijuip;d  to  u  rayiM,  at  ulicii  an  li  occurs.] 

"  Nay,  i  live  as  i  did,  i  think  aa  i  did,  i  love  you  as  i  did ;  but  all  these  are  to  no 
P<Bp(M :  the  world  will  not  live,  tiiink.  or  love,  aa  i  do."  —  i)iei/i,  taried,    "  Whithor, 

*n«pfatm,biiaaaw  nanner  in  which  thej  yluce  their  lj}pvb«fiu«  than,  call  the  unall  Mtns  "InMr- 
•M"  Muri,"  K  Utm$  ^tu  loutr  com." 


Umdkr  Rule  X. — Or  Pososiiicatioks. 


In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days. 

There  dwelt  a  sage  called  discipline." — Waylaatft  M.  Sei.  p.  368. 

Ukdke  Role  XI. — Or  Derivatives. 


Church-ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 

By  learned  clerks,  and  latinists  protcss'd." — CoKper. 

Under  Role  XII. — Of  I  and  0. 
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THX  flUHlUB  or  BTGUSH  OUUCllS. 


o !  wUther  sIuH  i  fly  ?  o  wretched  prince!  o  eniel  revene  of  fortune  t  oftdur  Mte^iaa! 

ii  this  the  conseqaence  of  thy  generosity  i "  —  SaUutt,  varM.  "  When  i  wu  a  ehOd, 
{ tpake  OS  s  child,  i  nnderatood  m  s  chiXA,  i  thought  u  a  child ;  bnt  vhen  i  beeame  a 
man,  i  put  away  childish  things."  —  1  Cor.  xiti,  1 1 :  varied.  "  And  i  heard,  bat  i  nader- 
itood  not :  then  said  i,  o  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  thing*  ?  "  —  Dan.  zii, 
8  :  varied.  "  Here  am  i ;  i  think  i  am  very  good,  and  i  am  quite  snre  i  am  ▼en'  happy, 
yet  i  never  wrote  a  treatise  in  my  life."  —  Feio  Day  in  Athent,  varied.  "  Singnbi'i 
Vocative,  o  matter;  Plural,  Vocative,  o  maeters,"  —  BicknelTt  Gram.  p.  80. 

*<  I,  i  am  he ;  o  father  I  riae,  bdiold 
Thj  aou,  with  twenty  winters  now  grown  old  1 "   See  Pcpti'*  Odyzeefi. 

Under  Rule  XTIT. — Of  Poetrt. 

''Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence ; 
but  health  consists  with  temperance  alone, 
and  peace,  O  Tirtue  I  peace  is  all  thy  own." 

Pope'*  Eatay  on  Man,  a  fine  London  Edition. 

[FoiKilU.— Kot  proper,  beoaiua  Hie  iMt  three  line*  of  this  example  bechi  wltb  imsU  leUcn.  Bat,  aecoid- 
htg  to  Kute  13th,  "  Every  line  in  poetry,  except  whftt  l«  refpuded  as  mlwig  bat  one  Ten*  with  lha  |"— "^'''g 
Une,  ihcmld  befdn  with  a  capital."  Tbrnfora,  Che  wonts,  "  U«,"  "But,"  and  "  And,**  at  Mw  MBBHtOMMt 
«r  UtM  Ham,  abonld  aafcraUT  he^  wtah  Uw  capital*  L,  B,  ud  A.) 

*■  Oburva  the  language  well  ia  all  you  write, 
and  nrerre  not  from  it  in  your  It^eet  flight. 
The  smoothest  verse  and  the  ezacteat  eenie 
displease  us,  if  ill  EngliA  give  <rflbnce : 
a  barbarous  phrase  no  reader  can  approve ; 
nor  bombast,  noise,  or  aff'ectation  lore. 
In  short,  without  ptire  languaf^e,  what  you  mite 
can  never  yield  us  profit  or  delight. 
Take  time  for  thinking,  never  work  in  haste ; 
sad  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fosL" 

BoeDr^dm'MArtof  Poetry:— SrUiihPottitYo\.ia,  ^74. 

,  UmaB  Rule  XtV. — Or  Ejumplbs. 

"The  mxA  ralktr  is  very  woperiy  uaod  to  expwes  a  amall  d^ree  or  exeoM  of  a 
qtiality :  as,  *  she  is  ntfAsr  profuse  in  her  expenses.'^*  —  Murray't  Ofiam.  p.  47> 

KOBHiTU.— Not  proper,  becKOM  the  won)  $ht  brglni  with  a  email  httar.  Bat,  MMiidfof  to  Rola  ]4a, 
«  lint  wont  oTa  fall  example,  of  a  dlMinet  epaech,  or  of  a  dLnotqooUtkia,  iboaU  b^^la  witha  o^UsL** 

Therefiin,  the  word  "  Sba  "  ibould  ben  begin  with  a  capital  S.] 

"  Neither  imports  not  either ;  that  is,  not  one  nor  the  other :  as, '  neither  of  my  friends 
was  there. ' " — Murray's  Oram.  p.  56.  "  When  we  say,  ■  he  ia  a  tall  man.'  *  this  ia  a 
Air  day/  we  make  some  reference  to  the  ordinary  sixe  of  mra,  and  to  different 
weather." — lb.  p.  47.  "We  more  readily  say,  *  A  million  of  men,'  than  *athouauid 
of  men.'" — 7&.  p.  169.  "So  in  the  instances,  *  two  and  two  are  four ;  *  'the  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  will  complete  the  set  of  books.'" — lb.  p.  124.  "The  adjective  may 
frequently  either  precede  or  follow  it  [the  verb] :  as,  '  the  man  is  hi^ipy ; '  or,  *  happy  it 
the  man:'  'The  interview  was  delightful;'  or,  '  ds^A^/W  was  the  interview.'" — Tb,  p. 
168.  "  If  we  say,  *  he  writes  a  pen,'  *  they  ran  the  river,'  '  the  tower  fell  the  Greeks.' 
'  Idunbe^  is  Westmiotter-abbey,'  [we  speak  absurdly ;]  and,  it  is  evident,  there  ia  « 
vacancy  wluch  must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word :  as  thus,  '  'Ba  writes  mtA  % 
pen ; '  *  they  ran  towarda  the  river ; '  '  the  tower  fdl  upon  the  Orec^ ;  *  '  Lambeth,  la 
aver  a^aiiui  Westminster-abbey.'" — lb.  p.  US.  "Let  me  repeat  it; — he  only  ia 
great,  who  has  the  habits  of  greatness." — Murra/t  Key,  241.  "I  say  not  unto  thee, 
until  seven  times ;  but,  until  seventy  times  seven."   See  Mstt.  xviii,  22. 

"The  Panthnr  smil'd  at  this ;  and  when.  Hid  she. 
Were  those  first  councils  disaUow'd  by  me  i " — Drydmh  p.  9fi. 

XInbeb  Rule  Xy.-~Ov  Ohist  Words. 

"  The  siqtrane  council  of  the  nation  is  called  the  divan."— BaOt**  Geoy.  p.  360. 

rFDMniLi.— ^'ot  proper,  baoaoM  tbe  word  diean  begtmi  with  a  nnalt  letter.  But,  sceordtng  lo  Rule  ISth. 
** Other  wonbof  partleaUr  importance,  and  fnch  an  denote  the  priodpai  pottjecta  tioated  nt,  may  ba  di^^l 
gOillwd  hj  capitab."    Tbeivfore,  "  Divan  "  ihouid  hare  begin  wHb  a  coital  D.) 

"  The  British  parliament  is  compnsed  of  king,  lords,  and  commons." — Murray's  £ey, 
p.  184.  "  A  popular  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  sort  of  patent  for  coining 
•8  many  new  terma  as  he  pleases."   See  Cam^A^t  Jthet.  p.  169 ;  Mtmvjf't  Gram.  ZtH. 
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•*  THey  may  aU  be  taken  together,  u  one  name ;  si,  the  how  of  eommam"~-3Ser^ant» 
8A60I  Gram.  p.  25.  "  Intrasted  to  persons  in  irhom  the  parliament  coold  icontide." — 
Utvntif'*  Gram.  8vo,  p.  202.  "  For  '  The  Lords*  house,'  it  were  certainly  better  to  say, 
*  The  house  of  lords ;'  and,  in  stead  of  *  The  commons' vote,' to  say,  'The  votes  of  the 
'  "  See  ih.  p.  177,  4th  Amer.  Ed. ;  also  PrUatlty't  Gram.  p.  69.  The  house 
(tf  lords  were  so  much  influenced  by  these  rcnsons."  —  Murray' t  Gram.  8to,  p.  162';  Priett- 
k^t  Gram.  188.  "  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  elawes ;  6gures  of 
words,  and  figures  of  thoucht.  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly'  called 
tnp»" — Btmr't  Rhet.  p.  1 32,  <'  jperhape  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures  of  passion, 
might  be  a  more  useful  distribution.' —fS.  p.  133.  "ffitherto  we  nave  considered 
■esteacM,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength." — lb.  p.  120. 

«  The  word  is  dien  depoa'd,  and  in  thii  view. 
You  rale  the  scriptuiti,  not  the  scripture  you." — Dryden,  p.  M, 

Uhdsb  Buli  XVI.-- Nkedlebs  Capitals. 

** Be  of  good  cheer :  It  ia  I;  benot  a&aid."— Aroxn:  %fatL  xir,  27. 

ffMHDW^Not  proper,  bceaiiM  tb«  wmd  Jl  b*t^Di  with  *  oanltftl  I,  for  whkb  Qxlr  mtut  to  bs  asUhar 
WiaariMMn.  Bnl,  accordiDft  to  Rule  16ih,  "('•pltalt  aic  uniiropcr  whrnvcr  then  a  notwran^pMU 
labarnMoa  lor  their  hm."  Tbcrcfbre,  '  It'  otoold here  begtai  with  s  Btnall  laUer,  u  Dr.  Scott  has  IL] 

"Between  passion  and  lying,  there  is  not  a  Tinger'a  breadth." — Murhx^tKeiit  p.  240. 
"  Csn  our  Soucitnde  altw  the  course,  or  unravel  the  intricacy,  of  human  events  f  " — 7J. 
p.  a**.  "  The  last  edition  was  carefully  compared  with  the  Original  M.  8."  —  lb.  p.  289. 
"Aad  the  governor  ashed  him,  sayine,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?" — Alobk: 
Jfotcxxvii,  11.  "Let  them  be  turned  back  for  a  reward^of  their  shame,  that  say. 
Aha,  Aha !  " — FKiaNsa'  Birm  :  Pi.  Ixx,  8.  Let  than  be  desolate  for  a  reward 
thdr  shame,  that  aay  unto  me.  Aha,  ahal"  — Ib.:  Pt.  xl,  10.  **  What  think  ye  of 
Cluist }  whose  Son  is  he  i  They  say  unto  Urn,  The  Son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them, 
How  then  doth  David  in  Spirit  call  him  Lord  ?  " — Scorr :  Matt,  xzii,  42,  48.  *'  Among 
ill  Things  in  the  Universe,  direct  your  Worship  to  the  Greatest :  And  which  ia  that } 
Til  that  Being  which  Manrfees  and  Governs  all  the  Rest." — MfdHationi  of  M.  Aitr^im 
Aaiaiumta,  p.  76.  **  As  for  Modesty  and  Good  Faith,  TrnUt  and  Justice,  Uley  have  left 
ttii  wicked  World  and  retired  to  Heaven :  And  now  what  ia  it  duit  can  keep  yon 
kn?"— A.p.81. 

*'  If  Pulse  of  Verse,  a  Kation'i  Temper  shows, 
In  keen  Iambics  Tingl'»h  Metre  flows." — BrighUan^a  Grtm.  p.  151. 


PROMISCUOUS  ERRORS  KESFRCTma  CAPITALS. 
LnsoN  I. — ^MixED. 

"Come,  gentle  apring,  Ethereal  mildness,  come." — Gardhut^a  Mvtie  efNatnirt,  p.  411, 

[Ttunxn.— I.  Not  proper,  brcauw  the  irord  tprimg  befliu  wtthanasll  Mtar.  But,  seeordbiK  to  Knls 
Rh,  "Tba  Dune  of  u)  object  peraonlOed,  when  ft  ron*ejB  an  Idea  atrietl;  IntDiUiial,  dtonM  bafta  witba 
Hill."  Tb«r«fi»«  "  fpfing  "  ■bould  here  besln  wUfa  a  capital  9. 

1  Km  proper  agafai,  becanw  tbe  word  Et/mtal  beglna  with  a  eaptUl  B,  tar  whMi  there  appeals  to  ba  wt> 
flwrrale  nor  reaKn.  But,  accordlnx  ro  linle  l&h,  "Capttalii  are  Improper  whestrer  there  Is  not  soma 
ftM  rob  or  reaeon  tor  their  um.^'  Therefore,  "  ethereal "  should  here  hi^ii  with  a  unall  letter-l 

As,  "  He  LB  the  Cicero  of  his  age ;  he  is  reading  the  lives  of  the  Twelve  Cssua."— 
Marray't  Gram.  p.  36.  '*  In  the  History  of  Henry  the  fourth,  by  fathear  Daniel,  we  are 
ivprttd  at  not  finding  him  the  great  man." — PriettUg't  Gram,  p,  Ifil.  "In  the  history 
of  Henry  the  fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding  him  the  great 
nsn."— J/urrny's  Gram.  p.  172;  IngeraM*,  187;  FUk't,  99.  "Do  not  thoae  same  poor 
peasants  use  the  Lever  and  the  Wedge,  and  many  otiier  inatnunents  T* — Kwroy.  288 ; 
froB  Barrit,  293.  "  Arithmetic  is  excellent  for  the  gauging  of  liquors ;  Geometry, 
fiv  the  measuring  of  Estates;  Astronomy,for  the  makingof  Aunanacks;  andGrunmar, 
perh^a,  for  the  drawing  of  Bonds  and  Conveyances." — Harriia  Hermea,  p.  295.  "  The 
wus  of  Flanders,  utTitten  in  Latin  by  Famienus  Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note." — 
Uaii'i  Rhtt.  p.  364.  "  William  is  a  noun. — why  ?  u>aa  is  a  verb. — why  ?  0  is  an 
■tide— why  ?  vmy  is  an  adverb. — why  ? "  Sic.~~Merchanft  Schooi  Oram.  p.  20.  "  In  the 
b^oiog  was  the  word,  and  that  word  was  with  God,  and  God  wma  that  word." — 
Gii^i  Saxon  Gram.  p.  49.  "The  greeks  are  numerous  in  theesaly,  macedonia, 
nmicHa,  and  albwiia."— fioO^  varied.  "He  ia  styled  by  the  Turks,  Sultan  (Mighty) 
K  Padishah  (lord)."— BoATs  Geog.  p.  S60.  "  I  will  xonsom  them  from  the  power  of 
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[PAKIX» 


the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plaj^ea  O 
na^e,  I  wUL  be  thy  destruction." — Scott,  Alqeu,  bt  al.  :  Iloaoa,  xiii,  14.  "Silrer  and 
Gold  have  I  none;  but  such  an  I  hare,  give  I  unto  thee." — Murray' i  Gram,  Svo,  p.  321. 
"Rctum,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold, 
and  vLoit  this  vine." — lb.  p.  342.  "In  the  Attic  Commnnwealth,  it  was  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen  to  rail  in  public." — lb.  p.  316.  "They  afl«ert  that,  in  the  phrases, 
•give  me  that,'  'thU  is  John's,"  and  'tuck  were  »oim  of  you,'  the  words  in  italics  are 
pronouns:  but  that,  in  the  fMllowing  phro^ca,  they  are  not  pronouns:  '  thU  bo<^  ia 
instructive,'  'lonte  boys  are  ingoniouii,'  '  my  health  is  declining,'  'our  hearts  arc  deceit- 
fol,'  &C." — lb.  p.  6S.  "  And  the  coast  bends  agtun  to  the  noi^west,  as  far  as  Far  Out 
head." — Gkttyovt  Geoff.  VoL  ii,  p.  308.  Dr.  Webster,  and  other  makers  of  apelling- 
books,  very  impro|icrly  write  "sunday,  monday,  tuesday,  Wednesday,  thiu'sday,  friday, 
Saturday,"  without  capitslB.  See  IVebHer't  Elementary  t^lUnff-Book.  p.  %6.  "  The  com- 
mander in  thief  of  tho  Turkish  navy  is  styled  the  capitan-{)asha."--^^ri  Geoff,  p.  360. 
"  Shall  we  not  much  rHther  be  in  nubjection  unto  the  father  of  spirits,  and  live  ? " — 
Scorr's  Bible:  Heb,  xii,  9.  "Shultn'c  not  much  rnther  be  in  subjection  unto  the 
Father  of  Si>irit8,  and  live?" — Fuiexds'  Bihle:  Heb.  xii,  9.  "He  wnt  more  anxious  to 
>  attain  the  character  of  a  christian  hero." — Murray' »  Sequel,  p.  308.  "  Beautiful  for  ait- 
nation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion." — PmUm,  zlviii,  2.  **  The  Lord  is 
my  Helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  me." — Scott  :  Heb.  xiH,  S. 
*'Make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lo&d  my  Salvation." — Scott  :  P*.  xxxt^  22. 

■*  The  City,  which  Thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Borne,  Queen  of  the  Eardi." 

Hofrit't  BamWf  p.  49. 

Lessox  II. — Mixed. 

"  That  range  of  hills,  known  under  the  general  name  of  mount  Jura." — PrUttle^a 
Gram.  p.  170.  "He  rebuked  the  Ked  wa  aUo,  aud  it  was  dried  up." — Scott  :  Pa.  cvi, 
9.  "  Joaus  went  unto  the  mount  of  Olives." — John,  viii.  1,  "  Milton's  book,  in  reply  to 
the  Defence  of  the  kin;/,  by  Salmosiua,  gained  him  a  thousand  iwunds  from  the  paiU*- 
ment,  and  killed  his  antagonist  with  vexation."  See  Murray's  Se^nel,  343,  *<  Mande- 
Tille,  sir  John,  an  lingUfhman,  famous  for  his  travels,  born  about  1300,  died  in  1372." — 
Biog.  Diet,  "Ettrick  pen,  a  mountain  in  SelkirkKhiro,  (Gotland,  hei;;ht  2.200  feet." — 
Giatgoto  Geoff,  li,  p.  312.  "  The  coast  bends  from  Duiigsby-head  in  a  northwest  direo> 
tion  to  tho  promontory  of  Dunnct  head." — lb.  p.  307.  "  tien.  Uaines  ordered  a  detach> 
ment  of  near  300  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Twiggjn,  to  surround  and  take  an 
Indian  Village,  called  Fowl  Town,  about  fouiteen  miles  from  fort  Scott." —  f^ohen'w 
Florida,  ^.  41.  "And  he  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  said  unto  her.  Taliths 
Cumi." — Alqbb  :  Mark,  v,  4.  "  On  religious  subjects,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  script- 
ure-language ia  attended  with  peculiar  force." — Murrny*  Gram.  p.  318.  "Contem- 
plated with  gratitude  to  their  Author,  the  Giver  of  all  (Jood." — lb,  p.  289.  "When  he, 
tho  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." — lb.  p.  171 ;  Fiak,  98 ; 
It^ersuU,  18e.  "  See  the  lecture  on  verbs,  rule  XV.  note  4." — Fuik't  E,  Gram.  p.  117. 
"  At  the  commencement  of  lecture  II.  I  informed  you  that  Etymology  treats,  3dly,  of 
derivation." — Kirkhant'a  Gram.y.  171.  "This  VIII.  lecture  is  a  very  important  one." 
—'lb,  p.  1 13.  "  Now  read  the  XI.  and  XII.  lectures  Jour  or  Jeae  times  over." — lb.  p.  152. 
**In  1752,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench,  under  the  title  of  lord  Karnes." — Murray'a  S»- 
fuel,  p.  331.  "One  of  his  maxima  was,  •  know  thyself.'" — Lempriere'a  Diet.  n.  Chilo. 
■'  Good  master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do.  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  : "  Sec  Mutt, 
xix,  16.  "  His  best  known  works,  however,  are  '  anecdotes  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,'  3 
vols.  4to.,  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  *  biographical,  literary,  and  political  anecdotes  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  present  age;  never  belore  printed,'  3  vols.  Svo.  1797." 
— Vnio.  Biog,  Diet.  n.  AimiM.  "O  gentle  aleep,  Nature's  soft  nurae,  how  have  I 
frighted  thee?" — Merchant'a  School  Gram,  p.  172.  "O  sleep,  O  gentle  aloep,  future's 
soft  nurse,"  ftc. — Sinobu's  Suak.  See,  Part  oj  Hen.  IV,  Act.  iii.  <<  Sleep,  genUe  eleapf 
Nature'*  soft  nurse,"  ftc. — Dod^a  Beautite  of  Ohak^eare,  p.  129. 

"  And  Peace,  O,  Virtue  !  Peace  is  all  thy  own."— Pi^m**  Work*,  p.  879, 
**  And  peace,  O  virtue  !  peace  is  all  thy  own." — Marray'a  Gram,  li,  16. 

Lkssox  III. — Mixed. 

*•  Fend<m  united  the  ehanicters  of  a  nobleman  and  a  christian  pastor.  His  book 
entitled '  An  explication  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  oonceming  the  interior  life,'  gare 

•I  tnwslnB  that "  ptafwj  "  duraU  bare  be  plagu*.  In  iti*  Mngnlftr  uanibwtsnd  not  plural.  Bra  mora 
tns.  d  mon:  mftnos  tnos  sio,  labnw." — Vatgale,  "IleS  4  ^'"1        0<ivurt,-  mov  to  kI^t^uw  eat,  " 
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comderable  o^nce  to  the  guardians  of  orthodoxy."— tftirrVa  Semitl,  p.  331.  *'  M1\en 
nalaral  religion,  who  before  was  only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  aa  speaking  by  the 
wnturion's  Yoice. " — Btair't  RAet.  p.  157.  "Yon  cannot  deny,  that  the  great  mover 
ud  author  of  nature  onnstratty  explaincth  hini'iclf  to  the  eyes  of  men,  by  the  senttible 
interrentioa  of  arbitrary  aii^a.  which  bare  no  similitude,  or  connexion,  with  the  tbinn 
ri|piified."-«B«rA/ey'j  Stinvte  Phileaophm;  p.  189.  ".The  name  of  this  letter  is  double 
r.  iteform,  that  of  a  double  V." — WiUon't  F^»ay  on  Gram,  p,  19.  "Murray,  in  hta 
BpeiUng  book,  wrote  •  Charles-Town '  with  a  Hyphen  and  two  Capitals."  See  p.  101. 
"  He  alM  wrote  '  curopean  '  witliout  a  capital."  See  p.  86.  "  They  profess  tberasclvaa 
to  be  Pharisees,  who  arc  to  be  heard  and  not  imitated." — Caloin't  Imtitutet,  Ded,  p.  65. 
"Dr.  Webster  wrote  both  '  Newhnven  '  and  •  Newyork '  with  Bin(;1o  capitals."  Sec  hia 
Jawnosn  SpeBing-Boo^,  p.  111.  "  Gayhoad,  the  west  point  of  Martha's  Vineyard." — • 
ITilfuwu'*  Univ,  Oaz,  Write  "  Craborchard,  Ej^harbor,  Lonxisland,  Ferthamhoy* 
Werthampton,  Littlecompton,  Newpaltz,  Crownpointt  FcUspoint,  Sandybook*  Portpenn. 
Portroyal,  Fortobello,  and  Portorieo."— ITeftrtw' j  American  ^ttUing-Book,  127-r40. 
Write  the  names  of  the  months:  "January,  february,  march,  april,  may,  jnne,  July, 
•ngost,  September,  October,  novcmber,  decembet."—  CoM'j  Standard  ^ptUing-Bo^ 
31-10.  Write  the  following  names  and  words  properly :  "  tuesday,  Wednesday, 
tliuisday.  friday,  Saturday,  satum  ; — christ,  christian,  Christmas,  Christendom,  micbau- 
Dui,  tBdian,  bacchanals  \  —  Eanthampton,  omega,  Johannes,  aonian,  leritioal,  deutero* 
nomy,  nuopean." — Cobb't  Statuiard  !^>eiUnfi'Book,  ttmdry  ptae^, 

**  Kght  Letters  in  some  SyQabtes  we  ftnd, 
And  no  mote  Syllablai  in  Words  are  Joined." 

Brightlan^t  Oram.  p.  61. 


CHAPTER  IL-  OF  SYLLABLES. 

A  SyUable  is  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  in  one  sound ;  and  is 
rither  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word :  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

In  ererj  word  there  are  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  distinct  sounds ; 
la,  ffrttm-ma-riran. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  mo7w»yllable ;  or  word  of  two 
Billables,  a  dUtyllalle ;  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  trits^Uable ;  and  & 
word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  polyiyllahle. 

Every  vowel,  except  may  form  a  syllable  of  itself;  but  the  consonants 
belong  to  the  vowels  or  diphthongs ;  and  without  a  vowel  no  syllable  can 
be  formed. 

DIPHTHONGS  AND  TRIPHTHONGS. 
A  (UjAthonff  is  two  vowels  j(nned  in  one  syllable  ;  as,  m  in  heatf  ou  m 

kprop^  cUphihong^  is  a  diphthong  in  which  both  the  vowels  are  sofended ; 
», « io  voice. 

An  improper  diphthong,  is  a  diphthong  in  which  only  one  of  the  vowels 
B  sounded ;  as,  oa  in  hq/'. 

A  triphihong  is  three  vowels  joined  in  one  syllable ;  as,  eau  in  heau^  tew 
in  new. 

A  proper  triphthonfft  is  a  triphthong  in  which  all  the  vowels  are  sounded ; 
uojf  in  baoif. 

An  improper  triphthong,  is  a  triphthong  in  which  only  one  or  two  of  the 
Towels  are  sounded ;  as  eau  in  hecuttg,  iou  in  atmoui. 

The  diphthongs  iti  English  are  tweoty*nine ;  embracing  all  but  six  of  the 
thirty-five  possible  combinations  of  two  vowels :  oa,  ae,  oa,  ao,  au,  otff, 
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d^, — ea,     «,  w,  «u,  — la,  w,  (n,)  to,  (in,  np,  ly,) — m,  «,  0t, 
dtt,  ow,  oy, — iia,  i«,  w,  uo,  («u,  uw,)  «y. 

Ten  of  these  diphthongB,  be'm^  varioiuly  Bounded,  may  be  wtiher  proper 
or  improper ;  to  wit,  oy, — «, — ot,  ou,  w, — wa,  we,  «£,  w,  wy. 

The  proper  diphthongs  appear  to  be  tiiirteen ;  ay, — ta,  te,  u>, — tn,  ou, 
o«r,  oy, — ua,  w,  ut,  uo,  uy:  of  which  combina^ona,  only  three,  to, 
and  cy,  are  invariably  of  this  class. 

The  improper  ^phthongs  are  twenty-six ;  aa,  ae,  ai,  aOy  ou,  w,  ay,— 
tOy     ei,  CO,  eu,  ew,  — w, — oa,  oe,  tn,  00,  ou,  ow, — uo,  u«,  ta,  tio,  1^. 

The  only  proper  triphthong  in  English  is  iwy,  as  in  huay^  buoyant, 
luoyaney ;  unless  wn  in  91/^1^  may  be  considered  a  parallel  InstMice. 

The  improper  triphthongs  are  sixteen ;  atoe,  aye,  eau,  eou,  eye, — WU| 
MW,  iouj — oeK,  otM^ — tun,  uoic,  w^,  ««a,  uw. 

SYLLABICATION. 

Ixi  dividing  words  into  syllablea,  we  are  cluefly  to  be  directed  by  the 
ear ;  it  may  however  be  proper  to  observe,  as  fiw  as  practicable,  the 
following  rules. 

BdLB  I.  CoNgONAMTS. 

OrasoDsnts  should  generally  be  joioed  to  the  vowels  or  diphthong  which  they 
modify  in  utteranoe ;  as,  Jn-ax^if'-o-rat,  ap-oi^4-cal. 

lUiu  IL — Yowiu. 

Two  Towela,  coming  together,  if  they  make  not  a  diphthong,  must  be  parted  in 
dividing  the  syllables;  as,  A<ha'-i-a,  ^•o'-ni-on,  a-^-n-al. 

RULX  m. — TXBKIHATIOIIS. 

DenTative  and  grammatical  terminations  should  generally  be  separated  from  the 
radical  words  to  which  they  have  been  added ;  as,  harwrless,  ffreat-ly,  eonneet-cd: 
thus  eount-^  and  eo»m-t4r  are  different  words. 

Bdls  IV. — Prefixes. 

Prefixes  in  ^neral  form  separate  syllables ;  as,  mu^ilaee,  ou^nW<,  v^p^Jt:  but 
if  their  own  pnmiUve  meaning  be  disregarded,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  thus,  re-creaU, 
and  rec'-Teate,  reformation,  and  ref-ormation,  are  words  ai  di&xent  impmt. 

Rule  V. — Compoowds. 

Gompounda,  when  divided,  should  be  divided  into  the  umple  words  which 
empose  them;  as,  botU-niMttn,fo^-holdt  never4he-ku. 

Bole  VI. — Lines  Full. 

At  ^e  end  of  a  line,  a  word  may  be  divided,  if  necessary  j  but  a  pliable  must 
never  be  Ivoken. 

•  OBSERVATIONS. 

Ob*.  1. — ^The  doctrine  of  Ebglish  syllabication  is  attended  with  soma  difficulties;  be- 
dause  tta  purooses  are  various,  and  its  {oinciples,  often  contradictorgr.  The  old  ruloi, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  grammars  of  other  languages,  and  still  retained  in  aome  of  oar 
own.  are  liable  to  Tery  strong  objectiona.*   By  uming  to  divide  on  the  vowels,  and  to 

*"The  nfoftl  ntlMlbr  dlvtdlng  [wonU  Into]  lyllabl**,  u«  not  tmlj  atbitniy  bal  lUwud  kbnird.  Tbef 
Mntndlct  Ibe  *ar/  deflulttoo  of  »  ■jtlobl*  givan  b>  the  aathon  thaniMlTea.  •  «  •  •  A  tjlUble  Id  pronaDcl- 
mtlon  It  an  inrHcuibU  thing  ;  and  iitnnm  as  It  may  appear,  wbat  ta  tndiriiibte  In  ntUranoe,  la  Uitidfd  ia 
writing;  wban  tha  Teiy  purmm  of  divbltng  worJa  \Wo  a>IlablM  In  wridof,  b  to  kart  tha  \mi lun  In  ■  jiwl 
inoBBCtoilaii.**— IfffWar^  smpnvti  Oram.  p.  166i  PUliiopkitat  Gratm.  JOL 
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ftnrtiif  ffmwMiitf,  u  maoh  m  poviblAr  into  the  beginning  of  lyllabfes,  they  often 
fKrat  or  mineprewnt  our  prenunciation.  Thna  Mturay,  in  his  Spelling-Book,  hai 
"froHuf,  jC-mAA,  wte-lon,  bn-t/ter,  bo-dy,  wi'doto,  pri-aon,  a-va-rice,  e-w-ry,  o-ran-ffei, 
t^-my,  me-di-eine,  re-pre-tent,  n-to-lu-tum,"  and  b  multitade  of  other  words,  divided 
vpoa  a  principle  by  vhich  the  young  learner  can  scarcely  ful  to  bo  led  into  error  re- 
meeting  their  aounds.  This  method  of  divimon  is  therefore  puticulatly  reprehenaibl* 
in  loch  booki  as  are  designed  to  teach  the  tme  pronunciation  of  iroraB ;  fox  which 
NHoo,  it  has  been  generally  abandoned  in  our  modem  apelling-booka  and  dkttonaiiea  I 
the  aathors  of  which  hare  sererally  aimed  at  some  sort  of  cnmpnnadae  between  etym<d- 
ogy  and  proonnoiatlon ;  but  they  diMgree  ao  much,  aa  to  the  manner  of  effecting  it, 
that  m>  two  of  them  will  be  fbond  alike,  and  very  few,  if  any,  entirely  consistent  with 
ttmsdres. 

Obs.  2.— The  olg'ect  of  syllabication  may  be  any  one  of  the  fallowing  fanr :  1.  To 
(nble  a  ehild  to  read  unfamiliar  words  by  spelling  them ;  2.  To  show  the  deriTation  or 
wmposition  vi  worda;  3.  To  exhibit  the  exact  pronunciation  of  wordi;  4.  To  dirid* 
vordaproparly,  when  it  ii  neceasary  to  break  them  at  the  enda  of  Uaea.  ^th  teapeot 
to  tin  first  of  these  otjeeta.  Walker  obserrea,  When  a  child  hia  made  cartaiii  adraaoia 
in  reading,  but  Is  IgnOTent  of  the  sound  of  many  of  the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be 
irapreper  to  lay  down  the  general  rule  to  him,  that  a  eonaonant  between  two 

vowels  most  go  to  the  latter,  and  tlwt  two  consonants  coming  together  must  be  divided. 
fWfAcr  Mm  tkit  ii  would  be  abntrd  to  go  with  a  child."—  Walker' t  Principle;  No.  539.  Yet, 
■i  a  oaotioa  be  U  raeordad,  that,  in  18S3,  an  itinerant  lecturer  from  tiie  South,  who 
nde  it  hia  byriuaa  to  teach  what  he  calls  in  his  title-page.  "  An  Mridgwuitt  of  Walk- 
«*■  Soles  oo  the  Sonnda  of  the  Lettm," — so  Abridgement,  wluch,  he  say*  in  his  preface* 
"win  be  found  to  contain,  it  is  believed,  all  the  important  rules  that  are  eatsblished  by 
Wtlker,  and  to  carry  his  principles  farther  than  he  himself  has  done  " — befiM>Ied  the 
LegisUture  of  Masaaohosetta,  the  School  Committee  and  Common  Council  of  Boston, 
^  pro&sBor  of  elocution  at  Harvard  Univenity,  and  many  other  equally  wise  men  of 
tlM  east,  into  the  notion  that  English  prounnciation  could  be  conveniently  taught  to 
duldren,  in  fbtir  or  five  days,"  by  means  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  rules  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen :  "  Rolb  282.  When  a  single  consonant  is '  preceded  by  « 
TOMl  under  tiie  preaatepennltiinate  accent,  and  is  fallowed  by  a  Towd  that  is  sue- 
tteded  by  a  eonaoiuut,  it  belongi  to  the  accented  voweL"— •JftUiby't  Mn^mtnt 
ireOter't  Jtmiei,  p.  84. 

Obs.  3  A  grosser  specimen  of  literary  quackery,  than  is  the  publication  which  I 

bave  just  quoted,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  censures  ' '  the  prin- 
laid  down  and  illustrated  by  Walker,"  as  "  so  elaborate  and  so  verboee  aa  to  be 
Wearisome  to  the  sdiolar  and  useless  to  the  child ; "  and  yet  declares  them  to  be,  "  fbr 
the  most  part,  the  tmo  rules  of  pronunciation,  aceordine  to  the  analoey  of  the  lan- 
Suce."— iftittey's  Prefaee^  p.  3.  It  profeaaes  to  be  an  mridgement  and  simpUflcatloD 
of  uoae  princtplea,  espeeially  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  children  ;  and,  at 
the  Mine  time,  imposes  upon  the  memory  of  the  young  learner  twenty-nine  rules  for 
■jUsbieation,  'similar  to  ^at  which  I  have  quoted  above ;  whereas  Walker  himself  with 
■11  his  verbosity,  expressly  declares  it  "  ahaurd,"  to  offer  more  ^an  one  or  two,  and  those 
of  the  very  simplest  character.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  author  teaches  nothing 
bat  the  elements  of  reading ;  nothing  but  the  sounds  of  letters  and  syllables ;  nothing 
but  a  few  simple  fractions  nt  the  great  science  of  grammar :  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
woidd  conduct  the  learner  through  the  following  particulars,  and  hare  him  rcmembes 
Acm  all:  1.  FifUm  iiftinaion$  respecting  the  "dasrification  and  organic  formation  of 
Che  letters."  2.  Sixty-three  rulet  for  "the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  according  to  their 
relitive  positions."  8.  Sixty-fovr  explanation*  of  "  the  different  sounds  of  the  diph- 
thngs."  4.  Eighty-nine  rule*  for  <*  the  sounds  of  tho  consonants,  according  to  post* 
tML"  6.  Twenty'three  headt,  embracing  a  hundred  and  fiity-aix  principles  of  accent. 
(■  Ttetnty-nine  "  ruiei  for  dividing  words  into  syUables."  7.  Thirty-tkrm  **  additional 
finciplee ; "  which  are  thrown  together  promiscuously,  because  he  could  not  class  thera. 

Fifiy-two  paget  of  "  irregular  words,"  forming  particular  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
ntcs.  9.  Twntg-eigkt  page*  of  notes  extraoted  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  and  very 
fnttSy  called  "The  Beauties  of  Walker."    All  this  is  Walker  simplified  for  chUdren  I 

On.  4. — Sueb  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Mnlkey's  system  of  orthoepy;  a  work  in 
which  "  he  claims  to  have  devised  what  has  heretofore  been  a  denderatHm — a  mode  by 
*hieh  children  in  our  common  schools  may  be  taught  the  rulee  for  the  pronunciation  <» 
IhcB  mother  tongue." — fVe/boa,  p.  4.  The  faults  of  the  book  are  so  exoeedingly  nu> 
■Bona,  that  to  point  them  out,  would  be  more  toil,  than  to  write  a  volume  of  twice  the 
And  is  it  possible,  that  a  system  like  this  eould  find  patronage  in  the  metnmoUs 
tf  Xew  Engtaod,  ia  that  proud  centre  of  srta  and  sciences^  uid  in  the  proudest  haUs  of 
Inning  aM  of  legislation}  Exnniae  the  gentlemaa's  credentials,  and  take  your 
Airiee  Ktweoi  the  adoptimi  of  his  plan,  as  a  great  improrement  in  the  msa^emeat  «f 
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rllablei.  aivd  the  eertwi  ooncliuioii  that  great  men  may  be  greatly  duped  reapectiag 


quackery,  the  authorities  I  huve  mentioned  did  cxtenaively  patronixe  the  scheme ;  mod 
tiie  Common  Council  of  that  learned  city  did  order,  November  14tb,  1^33,  "That  the 
School  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  authoiized  to  employ  Mr.  William  Mulhey 
to  giveacouree  of  Lectures  on  Orthoepy  to  the  aevertU  imtrucUrs  nf  the  public  scAoola, 
and  that  the  sum  of  hve  hundred  dollars  ia  hereby  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  same  amoimt  be  withdrawn  from  the  rcserrcd  fund."    See  MuUce/i  Cirfular. 

Obs.  5. — Pronunciation  is  best  taught  to  children  by  means  of  a  good  spelling-book  i  a 
book  in  which  the  words  are  izranged  according  to  their  anah^iies,  and  divided  acctsding 
to  their  proper  sounds.  Vocabularies,  dictionaries,  and  glossarieB,  may  also  be  scrviceaU* 
to  tho»e  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  the  aborenamed  purposes  of  syllabicatioD,  I  am  almost  ready  to  di^nt  even 
from  the  modest  opinion  of  Walker  himself;  for  ignorance  can  only  guess  at  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  till  positive  instruction  comes  in  to  give  assurance;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  the  simple  rule  or  rules  sugsested  by  Walker  would  not  about 
as  often  mislead  the  young  reader  as  correct  him.  Witii  regard  to  the  second  purpose^ 
that  of  showing  the  derivaUon  or  composition  of  words,  it  is  plain,  that  etymology, 
■nd  not  pronunciation,  must  here  govern  the  division ;  and  that  it  should  go  no  further 
than  to  separate  the  constituent  parts  of  each  word ;  as,  ortho-graphy,  tkeo-loffy.  But 
when  wo  divide  for  the  third  purpose,  and  intend  to  show  what  is  the  pronuuciatioa 
of  a  word,  we  must,  if  possible,  divide  into  such  syllabic  sounds  as  will  exactly  recom- 
pOBC  the  word,  when  yut  together  again ;  as,  or-thog-ra'phy,  t/u'ol-o-yif  This  being 
the  most  common  purpose  of  syllabication,  perhaps  it  wotUd  be  well  to  give  it  a  gen- 
eral preference ;  and  adopt  it  whenever  we  can,  not  only  in  the  composing  of  q>ellin^ 
booka  and  dietionarieB,  but  also  in  the  dividing  of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines, 

Obs.  6. — Dr.  LowA  says,  "  The  beat  and  eatdei>t  rule,  for  dividing  the  syllables  fia 
■pelting,  if),  to  divide  them  as  they  are  naturally  divided  in  a  right  fMronunclation ;  with- 
out r^ird  to  the  derivation  of  words,  or  the  possible  combination  of  conaonantd  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable." — Lovith't  Oram,  p.  6.  And  Walker  approves  of  the  principle, 
with  respect  to  the  third  purpose  mentioned  above  :  *'  This,"  says  that  celebrated  ortho- 
epist,  *■  is  the  method  adopted  by  those  who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  by  giTtng 
distinctly  every  p^;  and,  when  thu  ia  the  olject  of  syllabication.  Dr.  Lowth'a  rule  is 
certainly  to  be  followed." — Walker'*  Priitciplei,  Ko.  HI.  But  this  rule,  which  no  one 
can  apply  till  he  has  found  out  the  pronunciation,  will  not  always  be  practicable  where 
that  is  known,  and  perhLijis  not  always  expedient  where  it  is  practicable.  For  example : 
the  words  colonel,  ceniton,  tramition,  propitiom,  cannot  be  no  divided  as  to  exhibit  theix 
pronimciation ;  and,  in  such  as  acid,  magic,  fmcijy,  legible,  lujuidaU,  It  may  not  be  best  to 
follow  the  rule,  because  there  is  eomp  reasonable  objection  to  terminating  the  first  sylla* 
bles  ol  these  words  with  c,  g,  and  q,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  rule  for  t«mi- 
nations  may  also  interfere  with  this,  called  "  liOwth'a ; "  aa  in  nzabU,  riting,  tiro»i*h, 

Obs.  7. — For  the  dividing  of  words  into  syllaUes,  I  have  given  six  rules,  which  an 
perhaps  as  many  as  will  be  useful.  They  are  to  be  undcratood  as  general  principles  s 
and,  as  to  the  exceptions  to  be  made  in  their  application,  or  the  settling  of  their  con- 
flicting claims  to  attention,  these  may  be  left  to  tho  judgement  of  each  writer.  The  old 
principle  of  dividing  by  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  car,  I  have  rejected;  and,  with  it,  all 
but  one  of  the  dve  rules  which  the  old  grammarians  gave  for  the  purpose.  "  The  divis- 
ions of  the  letters  into  syllables,  should,  unquestLoiwbly,  be  the  same  in  written,  as  in 
■poken  language ;  othenrise  the  learner  ia  misguided,  and  seduced  by  iidse  represen- 
tations into  injurious  errors." — WilaoiCi  Ettog  on  frroM.  p.  37.  Through  the  influenee 
fl^  books  in  which  the  words  are  divided  according  to  their  aounds,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  ia  daily  becoming  more  and  more  uniform ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  reason- 
ably hoped,  that  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  syllabication,  and  a  proper  ex- 
position of  the  occasional  errors  of  ignorance,  will  one  day  obviate  entirely  the  objection 
arising  from  the  instability  of  the  principle.  For  the  old  grammarians  urged,  that  the 
scholar  who  had  learned  their  rules  should  '*  strictly  conlbrm  to  them ;  and  that  he 
should  industriously  avoid  that  ra*uiom  Method  of  diviiUng  bg  tht  Ear,  whicb  is  subject  to 
mere  jumble,  as  it  must  be  continually  fluctuating  according  to  the  varioua  Dlalecta  of 
difiierent  Counties." — Briiish  Gramiaar,  p.  47. 

Obs.  8. — ^Tne  important  exercise  of  oral  spelling  is  often  very  absurdly  conducted. 
In  many  of  our  schools,  it  may  be  observed  thut  the  teacher,  in  giving  out  the  words  to 
be  spelled,  is  not  always  careful  to  utter  them  with  what  he  knows  to  be  their  true 
sounds,  but  frequently  acconunodstea  his  pronunciation  to  the  known  or  supposed  i^^no- 
rance  of  the  scholar ;  and  the  Utter  is  still  more  treqaently  allowed,  to  hurry  through 
the  process,  without  putting  the  syllabies  together  as  he  proceeds;  and,  somelimett 
without  fonning  or  diatiaguishing  tlie  syllables  at  all.  Merely  to  pronounce  «  word 
wd  then  name  it!  letters,  ia  an  exceedingly  in^etfiBCt  mode  of  apellingi  s  mode  ia 
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vkirti  far  more  {g  lout  in  rmpect  to  Krcttracy  of  Hx>eMlii  than  »  framed  in  respect  to  time. 
The  syllnblen  «houl(l  not  only  be  di^tinotly  formed  and  pnmotinced.  but  pronounced  as 
Arr  are  heard  in  the  whole  word ;  and  each  should  be  succomively  added  to  the  pr»- 
wdtni;  By1tBli1c>9,  till  the  whole  aonnd  is  formed  bv  the  reunion  of  all  its  parts.  For 
example :  rfirUihiitty.  The  scholar  nhould  pay,  "  I>ee  I,  de ;  Vee  I  E«,  viz.  de-viz ;  I, 
ie-vi^-p ;  Bee  I  Ell,  bil.  dc-viz-e-bil ;  I,  do-viz-e-bil-e ;  Tpc  Wy,  tc,  de-Tiz-e-bil-e-te." 
Azain  :  chicanery.  "  Cee  Ait4-h  I.  nhe ;  Cee  A.  ka,  she-ka ;  En  E  Ar,  nur,  ahe-ka-nor ; 
Wy,  Rbe-ka-nur-e."  One  of  the  chief  advantngCB  of  oral  spclliug,  ia  its  tendency  to 
pmmote  accuracy  of  nronnnciation ;  and  thi«  end  it  -will  ronch.  in  propcntion  to  can 
nd  «kitl  with  which  it  is  conducted.  But  oral  spelliiiK  "houM  not  be  ri'lied  on  aa  tha 
lole  mcnns  of  teachins:  ortho^phy.  It  will  not  bo  found  sufficient.  The  method  of 
(irin?  out  words  for  practical  spelUnf;  on  alate!)  or  paper,  or  of  reading  something  which 
bto  be  written  again  by  the  learner,  is  much  to  be  commended,  as  a 'means  of  exer- 
eiqnK  th(ne  pcholars  who  are  so  fitr  advanced  as  to  write  legibly.  This  is  called,  in  tiie 
idioola,  <fictot«M*. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  IN  SYLLABICATION. 

Lesson  I. — Consonakts. 

1.  Correct  the  dirifrion  of  the  following  words  of  two  syllables:  "ci-vil,  eo-loor, 
e»-py,  da-mask,  do-zen,  e-ver,  fea-ther,  ga-ther,  hea-ven,  hea-vy.  ho-ney,  le-mon, 
B-Den,  mea-dow.  mn-ney,  ne-ver,  o-live,  o-range.  o-ther,  phea-sant.  plea-sant,  pu-nish, 
M-ttiCT,  m-dr,  ri-ver.  ro-bin,  scho-lar,  sho-Tcl,  sto-mach,  ti-mid,  whl-ther."~ifHm9'« 
arOms-Baok.'TX.'Y.  1819,  p.  43-50. 

fTotiRU. — N'ot  proper, brcMua  th«  v  In  H-vil,  the  t  In  fo-low,  the  p  in  ro-p^,  &c.,«re  irritten  vltli  th«  fol' 
Muff  rnwel,  hnl  upoken  wifh  thit  which  piwrfM.  Bu'.,  ara-onlint  M  KoIb  Ut,  "  OuMnanti  ihonld 
(MmnrhpJrtlnMl  to  th«  Tnwet*  or  diphthnnm  which  tb«7  mMllfy  In  nttenuuw."  TtMrslbre,  Uwm  wotdi 
*Mid  b«  dMM  tbn>  :  eit-^,  coj-aw,  eap-p,  to.] 

i.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words  of  three  syllaUes:  "be-ne-flt, 
ca-ta-net,  ca-nia-ter,  ca-ta-logue,  charrac-ter,  cha-ri-ty,  co-vet-ous,  di-li-gence,  di-ad- 
ty.  e-le-phant,  e-vi-dent.  c-ver-^cn,  fri-vo-loos,  ga-thcr-ing,  ge-nc-rous,  go-vem-eas, 
jct-Tum-or,  ho-nea-ty,  ka-len>dar,  la-ven-der,  Ic-ve-ret,  li-be-ral,  me-mo-ry,  mi-nis-t^, 
nKMlest-ly,  no-vel-ty,  no-bo-dy,  pa  ra-di-wt,  po-ver-ty,  pre-aent-ly,  pro-vi-dence, 
pro-per-ly,  pri-«on-er,  ra-ven-ous,  sa-tis-fy,  se-ve-ral,  se-pa-rate,  tra-vel-ler,  va-ga- 
oond; — con-ai-der,  con-ti-nue,  do-li-ver,  dis-co-ver,  dis-fi-j^ure,  dis-ho-nest,  dis-tri- 
Inite,  in-ha<bit,  me-cha-nic,  what-e-verj — re-com-mend,  re-fu-gee,  re-pri-mand." — 
Jfarr^ :  H.  p. 

S.  Correct  the  division  of  the  fbTlowing  words  of  four  syllables :  "  ca-tcr-pil-lar, 
du-ri-ta-ble,  di-Ii-gent-ly,  mi-se-ra-ble,  pro-flt-a-ble,  to-le-ra-ble ; — be-ne-vo-lent,  con- 
6-ia-ite,  di-mi-nu-tive,  ex-pc-ri-ment,  ex-tra-va-gant,  in-ha-bi-tant,  no-bi-li-ty,  par- 
ti-(Ti-lar,  pros-pc-ri-ty,  ri-di-cu-lous,  sin-ce-ri-ty ; — de-mon-stra-tion,  e-du-ca-tion, 
e-ma-la-tion,  e-pi-de-mic,  ma-le- foe-tor,  tna-nU'fac-turc,  me-mo- ran- dura,  mo-de-ra-tor, 
pt-n-lr-tlc,  pe-ni-ten-tial,  re-sig-na-tion,  sa-tis-iac-tion,  se-mi-co-lon." — Murray :  ib, 
f»4-87. 

*.  Correct  the  dirtsion  of  the  following  word^  of  five  syllables :  *•  a-bo-mi-na-ble, 
*-pi>-the-ca-ry,  con-sid-e-ni-hlc  ex-pla-na-to-ry,  pre-pa-ra-to-ry ; — a-ca-de-mi-cal,  cur 
"to^-ty,  ge-o-gra-phi-cal,  nia-nn-fae-to*ry,  so-fis-fac-to-ry,  me-ri-to-ri-ous  j — cha- 
nc-te-ri»-tic,  e-pi-grara-ma-tic,  ex-pe-ri-ment-al,  po-ly-syl-la-ble,  con-aid-c-ra-tiMi." 
-Hurray  .-  ib.  p.  87-89. 

5-  Correct  the  divi.'rion  of  the  following  proper  names ;  "  He-lcn,  Leo-nard,  Phi-lip, 
Jft-bert,  Ho-race,  Tho-mas ; — C«-ro-line,  Ca-tha-rine,  Da-ni-el,  Be-bo-rah,  Do-ro-thy, 
'x-de-rick,  I-aa-bel,  Jo-na-than,  Ly-di>a,  Ni-cho-lan,  0-li-ver,  Sa-mu-el,  St-me-oOf 
3o-to-inon,  Tl-mo-thy,  'Va-len-tine; — A-me-ri-can,  Bar-tho-lo-mew,  E-Ii-za-both,  Na- 
*b-Bi-e],  Fe-ne-lo-pe,  The-o-phi-lus." — Murray :  ib.  p.  9S-101. 

Lesson  II. — Mizxd. 

!•  Correct  the  divimon  of  the  frilowlng  wordi,  by  Rule  1st :  **  ca|p-rice,  ea-teem,  dis- 
•■tann,  ob-Uge; — az-nro,  mat-ron,  pat-ron,  plul-anx,  air-en,  trait-or,  trench-er, 
t^ih-er,  bnrn-ish,  gsm-uh,  tam-i'^h,  vam-ish,  mork-et,  mnak-et,  pamph-let ; — brave-ry, 
kwe-ry,  slave-rr.  eve-ning,  scene-ry,  bribe-ry,  niee-ty,  chi-caoe-ry,  ma-chine-ry, 
i***go-Ty ; — as-y-lum,  hor-l-Kon, — fl-nan-ciei,  ho-ro-ism, — sor-don-yx,  scur-ril-ous,— 
e«t«-di-u,  port-e-ri-or."— ITeftsto'*  ^tOiiV-AMiff.  t 
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i.  Comet  tihe  dirUoa  of  the  flawing  words  by  Rnle  Sd:  **inr-artfiil-io,gcii-idf 
gen-itu,  jun-ior,  ut-titAe,  ri-tiUe ; — am-bro-sia,  cha-mel-ion,  par-lwl-ioii,  con-ven-ioiti 
iB-gea-ioiu,  om-nit-cieiice,  pe-cul-iu,  scKCia-ble,  p*r-ti«l>i-^,  pe-cua-u-iy ; — aa-DUW 
cute*  e-Dun-ciate,  s^pre-date,  as-so'Ciate,  ex^pa-tute,  In-gza-tUte,  iu-i<tiate,  U<oaii- 
tlate,  M<go-tiate»  no-vt-ciate,  otfl-ciat^  pn>>pi-tutte.  snb-stan-tiate." — Webttw:  014 
S^ftttiny-Book,  86—91 ;  Nme,  121—128. 

8.  Correct  the  diviriim  ot  Hie  following  words  by  Hole  3d :  "  drea-ser,  lUH-tT',  pa^ 
try,  sei-suTe,  tol-ler,  jes-ter  wet-ver,  vam-per,  ban-dy,  droa-sy,  gloa-ay.  nto-m^ 
mo-ving,  oo*sy,  ful-ler,  tnu-ty,  weigb-ty,  noUsy,  drow-ty,  swar-thy." — CoW»  Stmidard 
ilptlUMg-Book.   Again:  "eaa-tern,  fuU-y,  poll-et,  hll-ot,  acan-ty.  nee^y."— IFa&atar. 

4.  Correct  the  dirision  of  the  following  words  by  Rule  4ui:  "KW>ry," — IVehtttr't 
Old  Book,  52  ;  "  ath-wart," — lb.  93 ;  *'  pros-poct-ive," — lb.  66 ;  pa-renth-e-sia," — lb. 
•8 ;  "  res-ist-i-t/ll-i-ty," — Webtter't  Nevr  Book,  93;  "  hem-ia-pher-ic," — lb.  130;  *'  mo- 
noe-tich,  be-inis-tick,"*— irottw'*  Diet.  Svo;  CoW,  33;  " tow-arda,"— CW6,  48. 

5.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words  by  Role  5th :  "  E'n-glaad," — SOmrm^* 
^paiaiff-Bookt  p.  lOOi  "a-no-ther."— 76.  71;  "a-noth-er,"— £MrMn»,76;  "Be-thei-da, 
Beth-B-ha-ia.'^-H'a&riar,  141;  QM,  109. 

LsasoN  m. — ^Meud. 

1.  Correct  the  divirion  of  the  following  worda,  according  to  their  derivation :  <*  ben-doi 
Ues-aing,  braa-ay,  chaf-fy,  chan-tcr,  daa-per,  craf-ty,  cur-dy,  foo-der,  fil-my,  fuB-ty, 
glas-sy,  graf-ter,  graa-sy,  gos-ty.  ban-ded,  mas-sy,  mufl>ky,  ma-ty,  awel-Ung,  tel-la, 
tea- tea,  duif-ty,  vea-tare."— CbM't  Standard  8p«limg-Book. 

3.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words,  so  as  to  give  no  wrong  notioa  of  theiz 
derivation  and  meaning ;  "  barb-er,  bum-isb,  briak-et,  cank-er,  chart-er,  cuck^oo,  furn- 
ish, gam-isb,  guil-ty,  hank-er,  lust-y,  port-sU  tam-iah,  test-ate,  teat-y,  traic-or,  treat-y, 
vam-ish,  veat-al,  (U-um-al,  e-tem-al,  in-fem-al,  iu-tem-al,  ma-tem<«l,  noo-tum-aia 
pa-tern-al." — W«6*iw'«  Elementary  SpMny-Book. 

3.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words,  so  as  to  convey  no  wrong  idea  oC 
their  pronunciation :  "  ar-mo<ry,  az-te-ry,  butch-er-y,  oook-«-ry,  eb-o-ny,  em-e-ry, 
er-e-ry,  fel-o-ny,  fop-pe-ry,  frip-pe-ry,  gal-le-ry,  his-to-ry,  Uv-a-ry,  lot-t«-ry,  mock- 
e-ry,  mys-to-ry,  nun-ne-ry,  or-re-ry,  pil-lo-ry,  quaok-e-ry,  aor-ce-ry,  witch-e-ry." — 
lb.  41-42. 

4.  Correct  the  division  of  the  following  words,  and  give  to  n  before  k  the  sound  of 
ng:  "ank-le,  bask-et,  blank-et,  buck-le,  cack-le,  crank-le,  crink-le,  eaat-er,  fick-la, 
freck-le,  knuck-le,  mark-et,  monk-ey,  port-ress,  prick-le,  poult-ice,  ponoh-eoB,  qua- 
drant, qua-drate,  squa-dron,  rank-le,  ahack-le,  sprink-le,  tink-lc,  twiak-le,  wrink-le." 
—QM't  Standard  ^muff-Book. 

6.  Correct  the  £vision  of  the  following  words,  with  a  proper  r^ard  to  rules  lat  and 
Sd :  '*  a-scribe,  bland-i»h,  bran-chy,  clou-dy,  dus-ty,  drea-ry,  eve-ning,  faul-ty,  fil-thy, 
&oe>ty,  gau-dy,  gloo-my,  heal-thy,  hear-ken,  hear-ty,  hoa-ry,  lea-ky,  loung-er,  mar- 
shy, migb-ty,  mU-ky,  naugh-ty,  paa-sing,  pit-cher,  lea-dy.  roc-ky,  spee-dy,  stea-dy, 
Btor-my,  thin-ty,  thor-ny,  trua-ty*  Tea-try,  wes-teni,  weUfthy."— ^Mrsm  a  %a0H^ 
Book,  17-44. 


CHAPTER  m.-  OP  WORDS. 

A  Word  18  one  or  nunre  syllables  spoken  or  vriUen  as  the  nga  of  some 
idea,  or  of  some  manner  of  thought.  Words  are  cUstingmshed  as  ^prim- 
Uive  or  derivative^  and  as  simple  or  compound.  The  former  division  is 
called  their  ^eciet ;  the  latter,  their  figure, 

A  primitwe  word  is  one  that  is  not  formed  from  anj  umider-word  in 
the  laoguage ;  as,  Aarm,  great,  comuet, 

A  deriwaive  word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  some  ampler  word  in  ffae 
language ;  as,  harmlest,  greaUy^  eonneetedj  ditconnect,  wnoowneeted, 

*TUi  word,  llkfl  Hftick  and  monomicK,  Is  ftorn  Um  QnA  ttithos,  a  vsim:  asd  la  Imprvparlj  spolkd  In 
Wallwr  vfth  a  flnal  R  dionid  Im  hemittkh^  wUi  tba  aeesat  on  lha  fiat  tj\Mil».  Sat  ir«ta«r,  teat. 
fmttt  Iftrcwf,  sad  aWiaia. 
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A  tinqiU  vord  is  one  that  is  not  componnded,  not  composed  of  other 
lords ;  as,  watchy  man,  house^  totver^  never,  the,  Uw, 

A  comimnd  word  b  one  that  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  words ; 
Ay  wtddman,  wat^ihou$e,  -watehtower,  neverthelei*. 

Permanent  compounds  are  consolidated ;  as,  booJc»ellery  acKoolnuuter : 
otitera,  which  may  be  called  temporary  compounds,  are  formed  by  the  hy- 
phen; as,  ffoodwxturedf  negro-merekant, 

RULES  FOR  THE  FIGURE  OF  WORDS. 

Ruu  I. — CoHPomfos. 

Words  regularly  or  aDalogicallv  united,  and  commonly  known  as  compounds, 
■honld  never  be  needlessl;  broken  apart  Thus,  ttean^oat,  railroad,  red-hot, 
9dUeing,  new-coined,  are  preferable  to  the  phrases,  iteam  boat,  rail  road, 
red  hot,  wdl  heing,  new  coined;  and  toward  tu  is  better  than  the  old  phrase,  to 
III  want 

RcLE  n. — SlHPLKS. 

When  (tie  simple  words  wonid  only  form  a  regular  phrase,  of  the  same  meaning, 
the  compoaDding  of  any  of  them  ought  to  ha  avoided.  Thus,  the  compound  imtecui 
ia  Dot  to  be  commended,  because  t^  umple  phrase,  in  Uead  of,  is  exactly  like 
the  other  ^ncsaes,  in  lieu  of,  in  place  oj,  in  room  of,  in  wlueh  we  write  no  com* 

pound.   

Bulk  m.— Tai  Skhsx. 

Words  otherwise  liable  to  be  mtsnnder^tood,  must  be  joined  together  or  written 
ttptrately,  as  the  sense  and  construction  may  happen  to  reqnire.  Thus,  a  gloMt 
wtse  is  a  house  made  of  glass,  but  a  glasshouse  is  a  house  in  which  glass  is  made ; 
»  a  negro  mercheaU  is  a  coloured  trader,  but  a  negro-merchant  is  a  man  who  buys 
ad  idb  negroes. 

RuLi  IV. — Ellipsis. 

When  two  or  more  compounds  are  connected  in  one  sentence,  none  of  tfaem 
■hnld  be  split  to  make  an  ellipsis  of  half  a  word.  Thus,  "  six  or  seventeen  " 
Aotild  not  be  said  for  "  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  "  nor  ought  we  to  say,  *'  calf,  goat, 
e»d  tJuepskins"  for  "calfskins,  goatskins,  and  sheepskins^  In  the  ktter  in- 
tooe,  however,  it  nught  be  ngbt  to  separate  all  the  words ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
"JMp,  coffee,  and  tea  houses." — lAheratw,  x,  40. 

Bulk  Y.— The  Htphxh. 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound  do  not  fully  coalesce,  as  to-dag,  to-night,  to- 
eemw ;  or  when  each  retains  its  original  accent,  so  that  the  compound  has  more 
An  oae,  or  oao  that  is  movable,  as  first-born,  hanger-on,  laugMer-Umng,  garU^ 
Nbr,  butterJiy-eMl,  the  hyphen  should  be  inserted  between  them. 

Bdli  VI.— No  Htpqen. 

When  a  compoimd  has  but  one  accented  syllable  in  pronunoiatStni,  as  watchword, 
^iSesman,  gentleman,  and  the  parts  are  such  as  admit  of  a  complete  coalescence, 
u  lijphen  should  be  inserted  between  them.  Churchill,  after  much  attention  to 
Buhject,  writes  thos ;  "  The  praetioal  instruction  of  the  eouniinghoute  imparts 
*  aon  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  than  all  the  fictitious  transactions 
^  I  mere  schooU>ook,  however  carefully  constructed  to  suit  particular  pur- 
fOMs." — New  Gram.  p.  viL  Bat  t^uiUing-kouse,  having  more  stress  oo  the  lart 
flhUe  than  tm  the  iniddle  one,  is  usually  written  with  the  hy^m ;  ud  hoei^ 
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keeping  and  tchod-hook,  though  thej  may  not  need  it,  are  ononer  so  formed  than 
otherwise. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ona.  1. — Words  are  tbe  least  parts  of  BigniAcant  lanfpi&ge ;  that  is,  of  Unguage  ri^ 
nificant  in  each  part ;  for  to  syllables,  taken  merely  as  sylliiblea,  no  meaning  belong. 
But,  to  a  word,  signiAeation  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  esacntial ;  there  cun  be  no  word 
vrithout  it;  for  a  f^xpx  or  Rjmbol  must  nccdn  rcprciient  or  signify  something.  And  as  I 
cannot  suppose  words  to  represent  external  things,  I  have  said  *'  A  Word  is  one  or  more 
svlIaMfS  Hpokcn  or  written  as  the  sign  of  some  idea."  But  of  tclnU  ideas  are  the  words 
of  our  language  significant  ?  Are  ve  to  say,  "Of  all  ideas and  to  recognize  as  an 
English  word  every  syllable,  or  combination  of  syUables,  to  which  we  know  a  meaning  ta 
attached  ?  Xo.  For  this,  in  the  first  place,  would  confound  one  language  «ith  an  other ; 
and  destroy  a  distinction  which  must  ever  be  practically  recognized,  tUl  all  men  shall 
again  speak  one  language.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  comjiel  us  to  embrace  amimg 
our  words  an  infinitude  of  terms  that  are  nignificaut  only  of  local  ideas,  such  as  men 
any  whore  or  at  any  time  may  have  had  concerning  any  of  the  individuals  they  have 
known,  whether  persons,  places,  or  things.  But,  however  important  they  may  be  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  the  names  of  particular  peiaons,  places,  or  things,  because  they  convey 
only  particular  hleas,  do  not  properly  belong  to  what  we  call  our  language.  Lexicog- 
raphers do  not  collect  and  deline  proper  names,  because  they  arc  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  art,  and  can  be  explained  only  Irom  history.  I  do  not  say  that  proper  names  «ze 
to  he  excluded  from  grammar ;  but  I  would  show  wherein  consists  the  superiority  of 
general  terms  over  these.  For  if  our  common  words  did  not  differ  csAcntiatly  from 
proper  names,  we  could  demonstrate  nothing  in  science :  we  could  not  frame  from  them 
any  general  or  aftirmative  proposition  at  all  i  because  ail  our  terms  would  be  particulsx^ 
and  not  general :  and  because  every  individual  thing  in  nature  must  necesaarily  be  £di>- 
ever  itself  only,  and  not  an  other. 

Ous.  'I. — Our  common  words,  then,  are  the  symbols  neither  of  external  particalais,  nor 
merely  of  the  sensible  ideas  whii-h  external  particulars  excite  ui  our  minds,  but  mainly 
of  those  general  or  uiuvenial  ideas  which  belong  rather  to  the  iutelle<:t  than  to  the 
tenses.  For  intellection  differs  from  seusation,  somewhat  as  the  understanding  of  a 
man  differs  from  the  perceptive  faculty  of  a  brute;  and  language,  being  framed  for  the 
reeiprocal  commerce  of  human  minds,  whose  perceptions  include  both,  is  made  to  con- 
fiat  of  signs  of  ideas  both  general  and  particular,  ;fret  without  placing  Uiem  on  equal 
ground.  Our  general  ideas — that  is,  our  ideas  conceived  as  common  to  many  individually 
existing  in  any  part  of  time,  past,  present,  or  future— such,  for  example,  as  belong  to 
the  words  man,  horse,  tree,  eeikir,  toaee,  ntotioti,  gtrength,  rttiat — such  ideas,  I  say,  consti- 
tute that  most  excellent  significtince  which  belongs  to  words  primarily,  easentitilly,  and 
immediately ;  whereas,  our  particular  ideas,  such  as  are  conceived  only  of  individual 
objects,  which  are  infinite  in  number  and  ever  fleeting,  constitute  n  sigiiificani;e  which 
belongs  to  language  only  secondarily,  accidentally,  and  mediately.  If  we  expre^  the 
latter  at  all,  we  do  it  either  by  proper  names,  of  which  but  very  few  ever  become  gen- 
erally known,  or  by  means  of  certain  changeable  limitations  which  are  added  to 
gent:ral  terms ;  whereby  language,  as  Harris  observes,  "  without  wEmdering  into  infini- 
tude, contrives  how  to  denote  thinjjs  infinite." — llertnei,  p.  ;J16.  The  particular  manner 
in  which  this  is  done,  I  shall  show  hereafter,  in  Etymology,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
articles  and  definitives. 

Uiid.  3. — If  we  examine  the  structure  of  proper  names,  we  shall  &nd  that  most  of  them 
are  compoimds,  the  parts  of  which  have,  m  very  many  instancefi,  some  general  stgntti- 
Catiou.  Now  a  complete  phrase  commonly  conveys  some  particular  notion  or  concfption 
of  the  mind ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  stgniflcation  of  the  general  terms  is  restricted  by  thp 
other  words  which  are  added  to  them.  I'hus  imUh  is  a  more  general  term  than  foid- 
$mith  i  and  goldttmitk  is  more  general  than  a  gMamith ;  a  goldamith,  than  thf  i/oldtmitk  ; 
the  goldsmith,  than  one  (ioldnmith ;  one  OoldtmUh,  than  Mr.  (inUlimith  ;  Mr.  Oaidamidi, 
than  Oiicer  Goldsmith.  Thus  we  see  that  the  simplest  mode  of  designating  particular 
pertions  or  objects,  is  that  of  giving  them  proper  imme* ;  but  proper  iiameK  mu»t  needa 
be  so  written,  that  they  may  Ik  known  as  proper  names,  and  not  be  mistakcu  for  com- 
mon terms.  I  have  before  observed,  that  we  have  some  names  which  are  both  propn 
and  common ;  and  that  these  should  he  written  with  capitals,  and  should  form  the 
plural  r^ulaiiy.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Firieitdt,  who  arc  in  some  respects  particularly 
scrupulous  about  language,  should  so  generally  have  overlooked  the  nece--<aity  there  is^ 
ot  compounding  their  numerical  names  of  the  months  and  days,  and  writing  thom  uni- 
formly with  capitals,  as  proper  names.  Fur  proper  names  they  certauily  tyo,  in  every 
thing  but  the  tbrm,  whcm-'ver  they  are  used  without  the  article,  and  without  those 
other  terms  which  render  their  general  idea  particular.   And  the  compound  fonn  with 
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lea^iul,  u  u  tktetanry  fi>r  fVrvAfoy,  Seemdiay,  TUriMby,  ftc,  u  for  Sundmy,  jfeiufay, 
ThMJoy,  ftc.  "Th«  first  dayef  ttM  week" — "The  seventh  day  of  the  month" — "The 
Moood  month  of  sammet " — "  The  lecoBd  month  in  the  jrear,"  ftc,  »re  good  English 
phisses,  in  whieh  any  corapoondiog  of  the  terms,  or  any  additional  use  of  capitals, 
vimld  be  iiutroper;  bnt,  for  common  use,  these  phrases  are  found  too  long  and  too 
artilctat  We  most  have  •  leas  enmbnaome  mode  of  specifying  the  months  of  the  year 
«ad  the  days  of  the  waak*  What  then}  Shall  we  merefy  throw  aw^  ttke  terms  of 
ysrtioularityt  aod.  withont  mbstitBtiiig  in  their  place  the  form  of  proper  names,  apply 
fmcral  terms  to  partiealar  thoaghta,  and  Inoat  on  it  that  this  is  right?  And  is  not 
tUi  predsely  what  is  done  by  those  who  reject  as  heathaniah  the  or^nary  names  of  the 
nantks  and  days,  and  write  "Jtrwt  rfay,"  for  Smndag,  in  stead  of  "  the  llrpt  day  of  the 
vedt or  "  teeomi  momth,"  for  Ftbrmary,  in  stead  of  "  the  second  month  in  the  year ; " 
■id  io  forth  i  ThiM  phraseology  may  perhaps  be  well  nnderatood  by  those  to  whom  it 
btailiar,  tmt  attUit  is  mi  idme  of  ungnag^  beoanse  it  is  ineonsistent  with  the  eom- 
■sa aeoaptatiara  of  the  terms.  Exam|ile:  "The  departare  of  a  ihhi  will  take  plaee 
MrynzfA  dby  with  ponetoality."— PMIadb^nUs  Wtdtfy  lUumgtr,  The  writer  </  tUs 
did  not  mean,  *<  «t<M-y  FrUaj/ ;"  and  it  is  abaurd  for  the  FHcnds  so  to  andefstuid  it,  et 
m  to  write,  when  that  is  what  they  mean. 

On.  4. — In  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  it  is  generally  deairalfle  to  express  our 
■WBing  as  briefly  as  possible ;  but  legal  phraseology  is  always  fall  to  the  letter,  and 
*fteB r^andant.  Hence  a  merchant  will  write,  "Nor.  24,  1837,"  or,  "11  mo.  24th, 
INT ; "  but  a  eomreyancer  will  hare  it,  "  On  the  twenty<foartb  day  of  Norember,  one 
IfcsMid  ei^it  huored  and  thirty-wnn  "—or,  perh^is,  **  On  die  twenty-fooith  d^y 
ef  theeleTendi  mumth,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  right  hnn^ml  and  thirty* 
ma."  Aoeordingty  we  find  that,  in  common  dtdly  use,  all  the  names  of  the  months, 
tzeept  Monk,  if^y,  June,  and  Jvtif,  are  abbreriated ;  thus,  Jan.,  Fab.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  S^., 
Oe*.,  tin,,  Dae.  And  sometimes  even  the  Arabic  number  of  the  year  is  made  yet 
■barter ;  as  '87.  for  1837 ;  or  1835-^7.  for  ISSfi,  1886,  and  1837 .  In  like  manner,  hi 
coaitmettng  tables  <^  time,  we  aometimca  denote  the  daya  of  the  week  by  the  nmple 
iailiils  of  their  names ;  as,  8.  for  Sonday,  M.  for  Ifonday,  fte.  But,  for  fociUty  of 
ikberiaiioB.  the  numerieal  namea,  whetho-  of  the  months  of  the  daya,  are  perhua 
■dO  wan  oonTeaicot.  For,  if  we  jrfease,  we  may  put  the  simple  Arabic  fignraa  nr 
tiMDjttoagliit  is  better  to  add  if  for  day,  and  mo.  for  month:  as,ld.  2d.  3d.fte.; — 
1  no.  2  mo.  8  mo.  fto.  But,  take  which  mode  of  naming  we  will,  our  ordinary  exprea- 
iini  of  these  things  should  be  in  neither  extreme,  but  should  avoid  alike  too  great 
Wsrity  and  too  great  prolixity ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  make  it  a  general  nue  in 
ear  Ibetary  ooanpoations,  to  use  the  full  form  of  proper  names  for  the  montlia  and  dayif 
Md  to  denote  the  years  by  Arabic  ^wes  written  in  fulL 

OiB.  i^In  flonaidering  the  nature  ot  words,  I  was  once  a  little  puzxled  with  a 
tviens  speodatioii.  if  I  may  not  term  It  an  kaportant  inquiry,  eonoeming  IA«  prmeipb 
*fAtiriJtmlitf.  We  often  spedt  ot  **the  mma  wonfa,"  and  of  "^^tnmtmorda;"  bat 
vheran  doea  the  aamenesa  or  the  difference  of  words  consist  1  Not  m  their  pronnneifr< 
ior  the  same  word  may  be  diffsrently  proaowiced ;  as,  pSi'roit  er  pd'iron,  mSWrm 
etaii^bM.  Net  in  their  oithogrq>hy ;  for  the  same  word  may  be  difiirently  spelled; 
■■•  fmuoKT  or  fmvor,  mmaie  or  miuick,  comttxiim  or  connection.  Not  ui  their  form  of  pra- 
■wstion;  for  the  same  word  may  be  either  spoken  w  wiiIMn ;  and  neeoh  and  writing 
PKsent  what  we  call  tAc  tame  vcrd$,  in  two  ways  totally  different.  Not  in  their  mean- 
Bg;  for  the  saM*  word  may  have  differmt  meanings,  and  diffeient  words  may  signify 
incisdy  the  same  thii^.  Thia  sameness  of  words,  then,  must  consist  in  someUiing 
i^ieh  is  to  be  reconciled  with  great  diversity.  Yet  every  word  is  itself,  and  not  an 
4&er;  aad  every  wwd  must  necnsarily  have  someproperty  peculiar  to  itseU;  by  whildi 
it  nay  be  eaaily  distinguished  from  every  other.  Were  it  not  so,  language  would  be 
'*iiilfilligihlcr.  But  it  w  so ;  and,  thertnbre,  to  miatake  one  word  for  an  other,  is  uni- 
**iBlty  thoQght  to  betray  p«at  ignorance  or  great  negligence,  though  such  miatakes  are 
%  m  means  of  uncommon  occurrence.  But  Idiat  the  qucatiott  abont  the  identity  of 
*iids  is  not  a  vary  easy  one,  may  appear  from  the  foot,  that  the  learned  often  disagree 
*^it  inptaettee;  as  when  one  grammarian  will  have  an  and  a  to  be  two  worda,  and  an 
•Aer  will  aiBnn  tbem  to  be  only  di&rent  forms  of  one  and  the  same  word. 

Oas.  6. — Let  us  see,  then,  if  amidst  aU  this  diversity  we  can  find  that  principle  of 
■Mafss,  by  which  a  dispute  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  settled.  Now,  although  dinerant 
»wd>  do  generally  differ  in  orthography,  in  pronundation,  aad  in  meaning,  so  that  an 
catin  sameneaa  implies  one  orthography,  one  pronunciation,  and  one  meaning;  yet 
Mwdivanftyfo  aUowedin  eaeh  of  diese  rejects,  ao  that  a  s^  differing  fhmi  an  other 
oslymooe,  isnottherefbre  adUferent  word,  or  a  sign  agreeing  with  an  other  only  in 
b  not  thereAno  the  same  word.  It  fbllows  thence,  that  the  principle  of  verbal 
■Inittij,  tho  nrinei^  irtiich  distingniahM  every  wonl  from  orory  otW*  Itea  in  ntithac 
12 
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extreme :  it  lies  in  a  narrower  compau  thin  in  all  three,  and  yot  not  ring^j  fn  any  one, 
bat  joinUy  in  any  two.  So  that  rigna  differing  in  any  two  of  these  ehan^teriitics  of  a 
word,  are  different  words ;  and  ngns  agreeing  in  any  two,  are  the  same  word.  Conae- 
qaently,  if  to  any  difference  either  of  spelling  or  of  sound  we  add  a  difference  of  aignifl- 
cation  ererybody  will  immediately  say,  that  we  speak  or  write  diffiBrent  words,  and  not 
the  same :  dios  dear,  beloved,  and  deer,  an  animal,  are  two  such  words  as  no  one  would 
think  to  be  the  same;  and,  in  like  manner,  mm,  adrantage,  and  nee,  to  employ,  will 
readily  be  called  different  words.  Upon  this  principle,  an  and  a  are  diflbrent  words ; 
yet,  in  conformity  to  old  usage,  and  because  the  latter  is  in  fact  but  an  abridgement  of 
the  former,  I  have  always  treated  them  as  one  and  the  same  article,  t^ou^h  I  have  no- 
where expr^ly  called  tiiem  the  same  word.  But,  to  establish  the  prmciple  shore 
named,  which  appears  to  me  the  only  one  on  which  any  such  question  can  be  reeolved, 
or  the  identity  of  words  be  fixed  at  all,  we  must  assume  that  erery  word  has  one  right  pro- 
nunciation, and  only  one ;  one  just  orthography,  and  tmly  one ;  and  acme  pn^m  signi- 
fication,  which,  though  perhaps  not  always  the  same,  is  idways  a  part  <rf  its  essence. 
For  when  two  words  of  different  meaning  are  spelled  or  pronounced  alike,  not  to  main- 
tain  the  second  point  oi  diffierenoe,  against  the  double  orthc^aphy  or  the  double 
pronunciation  of  either,  is  to  confound  their  identity  at  once,  and  to  prore  by  the  rule 
that  two  different  words  are  one  and  the  same,  by  first  absurdly  making  them  so. 

Obs.  7. — In  no  part  of  grammar  is  usage  nuire  unsettled  and  Tariable  than  in  that 
which  relates  to  livejlgure  wrd».  It  is  a  point  of'  which  modem  writers  hare  taken 
trot  rery  little  notice.  lily,  and  other  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  reckoned  both  spe- 
cies  and  figure  among  the  grammatical  accidents  of  nearly  all  the  different  paita  of 
speech ;  and  accordingly  noticed  them,  in  their  Etymtdogy,  as  things  worthy  to  De  tlma 
made  distinct  topics,  like  numbers,  genders,  cases,  moods,  tenses,  &c.  But  the  manner 
of  compounding  worda  in  Latin,  and  also  in  Greek,  is  always  by  consolidation.  No 
use  appears  to  hare  been  made  of  the  hyphen,  in  joii^ng  the  words  of  those  languages, 
though  the  name  of  the  mark  is  a  Greek  compound,  meaning  "  vndgr  ono."  The  oom- 
potmding  of  words  is  one  ivincipal  means  of  increasing  their  number ;  and  the  atbittm- 
rinesa  with  whkh  that  is  Ame  or  neglected  in  English,  issnffioieiit  of  itself  to  make  the 
number  of  our  wurds  a  matter  of  great  uneertdnty.  Such  terns,  howerer,  having  the 
adrantage  of  explaining  themselrea  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others,  hare  Uttle 
need  of  definition;  and  when  new  things  are  formed,  it  is  rery  natural  and  proper  to 
give  them  new  namea  of  this  sort :  as,  t^wmboai,  railroad.  The  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  these  additions  to  the  language,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  dictionaries ;  for 
that  must  be  setUed  by  usage  before  any  lexicognqpher  will  insert  them.  And  so  nm- 
meroos,  after  all,  are  the  discrepancies  found  in  our  best  dictionaries,  that  many  a  word 
may  hare  its  day  and  grow  obsolete,  before  •  nation  can  leam  firom  them  tiie  right  way 
of  spelling  it ;  and  many  a  fashionable  thing  may  go  entirely  out  of  use,  before  a  man 
can  thus  determine  how  to  name  it.  Baiiroada  are  of  so  recent  inrention  Uiat  I  find 
the  word  in  only  one  dictionary ;  and  that  one  is  wrong,  in  giring  the  word  a  hyphen, 
while  half  our  printers  are  wrong,  in  keeping  the  words  separate  because  Johi»atm  did 
not  compound  uem.  But  is  it  not  more  important,  to  know  whether  we  ought  to  write 
raHroad,  or  rmi-roadt  or  rail  road^  which  we  cannot  leam  from  any  of  our  dietionazies, 
than  to  find  out  whether  we  ought  to  write  roe/clo,  or  ro^wfe,  or  ropuiaw,  or  rofmlatn, 
which,  in  some  fiom  or  other,  Is  finmd  in  them  all!  The  duke  of  Boqnelnnie  is  now 
ibnotten,  and  his  cloak  is  out  of  fiuhion. 

Obs.  8. — No  rqpilar  phrase,  as  I  hare  taught  fn  the  seeond  rule  aibore,  diould  be 
needlessly  conreited  into  a  compound  word^  either  by  tacking  its  parts  together  wilb 
the  hyphen,  or  by  uniting  them  without  a  hyphen :  for,  in  general,  a  phrase  is  one  thing, 
and  a  word  is  on  other ;  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible.  *  But,  when  a 
whole  phrase  takes  the  relation  of  an  atyeetne,  the  words  must  be  compounded,  and  the 
hyphen  bectmies  necessary ;  aa,  "An  ine^MressiblT  apt  bettle-of-*mail-beer  co^^MuiBon." — 
Peter  Pindar.  The  oocanons  tor  the  oompounduis  of  words,  are  in  general  sufficiently 
plein,  to  any  one  who  knows  what  is  intended  to  be  said ;  but,  as  we  compound  wovda, 
sometimes  with  the  hyphen,  and  sometimes  without,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  when  to  use  this  mark,  and  wh^  to  omit  it,  "  Some  settled  rule  for  the 
use  of  the  hyphen  on  these  occasions,  is  much  wanted.  Modem  printers  have  a  strange 
predilection  for  it ;  using  it  on  almost  erery  possible  occasion.  Mr.  L.  Murmy,  who  haa 
only  three  lines  on  the  subject,  seems  inclined  to  countenance  this  practice ;  which  is, 
no  doubt,  conrenient  enough  for  those  who  do  not  like  trouble.   Bis  words  are :  *  A 

•  AMMMdbiKla  AiWaat,Uw  eonpoandlDKortMBSfOrtlM  wiWstafllMeiaswpanM  w^'mmtum^ 
bt  aiuUcr  01  cmt  Importance  u>  tfae  mom.  for  ho  rill  ban  tlw  nattioraMapoaad  noon,  er  of  a  eSM- 
ponad  Terb,lolM,  like  other  ■jllablMgdMtinito  of  uif  dUdact  rignWctton  In  UmbmItml  wutonrnMj  to 
tbali  mcaainc  wmb  vriUeB  aepatately.  See  hi*  deflnltloiu  of  the  patts  of  MMb,  ia  hii  Poetku  rkmiMu 
atlta    tto  On* }  <c  QeoMon's  TsnlQD  la  Uda,  CiMplw  Ulb. 
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Hyidien,  wiyi^**^  tluu  -  is  employed  in  connecting  compoiinded  words :  as,  L^-dog, 
teft*pott  pre-existence,  self-loTe,  to-morrow,  mother-in-law.'  Of  his  six  examples,  John* 
■on,  our  only  acknowledged  standard,  gives  the  first  and  third  without  any  separation 
betwera  the  syllables,  AyKfay.jffwtzufmos;  his  second  and  fifth  as  two  distinct  words 
mob,  ttapot,  to  momm  ;  and  his  sixth  as  three  words,  mother  m  late so  that  only  his 
fimrth  hu  the  sanction  of  the  lexicographer.  There  certainly  can  be  no  more  reason  for 
putting  a  hyphen  after  the  common  prefixes,  than  before  the  common  affixes,  new,  I]/, 
and  the  rest."— CAurrAOTj  Gram.  p.  374. 

Oba.  9. — Again :  "  While  it  would  be  absurd,  to  sacrifice  the  established  practice  of  all 
good  authors  to  the  ignorance  of  such  readers  [as  could  possibly  mistake  for  a  diphthong 
the  two  contiguous  vowela  in  such  words  a»  preexUtence,  eooperaUt»xiA  reenter] ;  it  would 
unquestionably  be  adTantageous,  to  have  some  principle  to  guide  us  in  that  labyrinth  of 
words,  in  whidi  the  hyphen  appears  to  have  b(«n  admitted  or  rejected  arbitrarily,  or  at 
hap-haaard.  "Dlub*  though  we  find  in  Johnson,  alm»'baaket,  tUmt'giver,  with  the  hy- 
pihen;  me  hacn  abmadeed,  almahmue,  abiunuin,  without:  and  manynmilar  examples  of 
an  unsettled  practice  might  be  adduced,  sufficient  to  fill  several  psges.  In  this  perplex- 
ity, is  not  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  the  best  guide  i  In  the  Bnglifh  language, 
erery  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  marked  by  an  accent  on  some  particulu  sylla- 
ble. Some  very  long  words  indeed  admit  a  secondary  accent  on  an  other  syllable  ;  but 
■till  this  is  much  inferior,  and  leaves  one  leading  accent  prominent :  as  in  expoe'tulatory. 
Accordingly,  when  a  compound  has  but  one  accented  syllable  in  pronunciation,  as 
miffAt'cap,  betfstead,  broad'eword,  the  two  wwds  have  eoalesced  completely  into  one, 
■nd  no  hyphen  should  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  when  each  of  the  radical 
words  has  an  accent,  as  CAria'tian-name',  broad'-thoul'dered^  I  think  the  hyphen  sbould 
be  used.  Good'-na'twed  is  a  compound  epithet  with  two  accents,  and  therefore  requires 
the  hyphen :  in  i/ood  ttature,  good  toill,  and  similar  expressions,  good  is  used  simply  as 
■a  adjective,  and  of  course  should  remain  distinct  from  the  noun.  Thus,  too,  when 
a  nonn  is  used  a^jectiTely,  it  should  remain  separate  from  the  noun  it  modifies ;  as, 
n  fold  rimgt  a  ttiver  buckle.  When  two  numerals  are  employed  to  express  a  number,  with- 
out a  conjunction  between  them,  it  is  usual  to  connect  them  by  a  hyphen;  as,  twentg- 
jSvet  eiffhtjf-fimr :  but  when  Qte  eoigunetion  is  inserted,  the  hyphen  is  as  improper  as  it 
would  be  between  other  words  connected  by  the  conjunction.  This,  however,  is  a  com- 
nun  abuse ;  and  we  often  meet  -mthjke'lj-tweatj/,  tix-ifthirty,  and  the  like." — lb.  p. 
376.  Thus  {mx  Churchill :  who  appears  to  me,  however,  too  hasty  about  the  hyphen  m 
compound  numerals.  For  we  write  one  hundred,  two  hmdred,  three  lAouaandt  &c.,  with- 
out either  hyphen  or  conjunction ;  and  as  five-and-ttoeiUy  is  equivalent  to  twenty-Jivet 
■ad  TirtoaUy  but  one  word,  the  hyphen,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  is 
certainlrnot  io  very  in^iroper  as  he  aUeges.  ^*Chri»timnawia'*  is  as  oftui  written  without 
the  l^jSien  H  with  it,  snd  perhaps  as  aconzatdy. 

mPROPRIEriBS  FOB  CORRECTION. 
BRROBS  IN  THE  FIGTTBE,  OR  POBH,  OF  W0BD8. 
UiniB  Bulb  I. — Ot  Cohpourm. 
*'Pn>£earing  to  imitate  Timon,  the  man  hater." — QoidsmUh't  Some,  p.  161. 

[Hmfts  —Hot  ftayer,  bwsan  tbs  coipottnJ  tsna  mmiaur  b  hw  wsfls  twtt  eorts.  BttkassoMHofts 
1st, "  Weeds  ragalsrir  oidud,  sod  eommonlj  known     Mmpoondi,  sboaU  sent  bs  nssJwssly  brwsa 
^att."    I1i«Rfbr«,  inawhAfrr  ihoald  be  wrltlca  h  one  word.] 

"Men  load  hay  with  a  pitch  fork." — IVAeter'e  New  ^teBing-Book,  ^.  40.  "A  pear 
tree  grows  firom  the  seed  of  a  pear." — lb,  p.  33.  "A  tooth  brush  is  good  to  brush  youi 
teeth." — p.  86.  "The  mail  la  opened  at  the  post  office."— id.  p.  Lfil.  "Hie  error 
seems  to  ue  two  fbld." — Satiiom't  Oram.  p.  280.  "To  pe-engage  means  to  engage 
before  hand." — Webeter's  New  SpelUng'Book,  p.  82.  "It  is  a  mean  act  to  de&ce  the 
flgorea  on  a  mile  stone." — lb.  p.  88.  "  A  grange  is  a  fium  and  fium  house." — lb.  p.  1 18. 
"It  ia  no  more  right  to  steal  apples  or  water  melons,  than  money." — Ih.  p.  118.  "  Ttie 
awl  is  a  tool  used  by  shoemakets,  and  harness  makers." — lb.  p.  100.  "  Twenty  five  cents 
are  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  dollar." — lb.  p.  107.  "  The  blowing  up  of  the  Fulton  at 
New  York  was  a  terrible  disanter."— A.  p.  £4.  "  The  elders  also,  and  the  briiigers  up 
of  the  diildren,  aent  to  Jehu." — Soon:  2  Kittg;  x,  6.  "Kot  with  eye  service,  as 
BflB  jiiefaam."—Bickerti^,  on  Prayer,  p.  64.  "  A  good  natured  and  equitable  con- 
ainicnon  of  cases." — Aeh't  Gram.  p.  138.  "And  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double 
snaded." — Ommey'e  PoriaMe  Evidence;  p.  1 15.  "  It  is  a  mean  spirited  action  to  steal ; 
L  e.  to  steal  is  a  mean  spirited  action. ' — Grmmmar  of  Alex.  Murray,  the  tchoolmatter, 
p.  U4.   "Tliere  is*  indeed,  (me  fom     orthography  which  is  a  Un  to  the  satgunctive 
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mood  of  the  Ltttin  tongue." — Boeth't  Intnd.  to  Diet.  p.  71.  "To  bring  him  into  nearer 
connexion  irith  real  and  everyday  life." — Philological  Matenm,  i,  p.  4M.  "  'ilia  com- 
mon place,  atale  declamation  of  its  revilen  would  bo  ttleneed." — Ih.  i,  p.  494.  **  8h« 
formed  a'very  ^gular  and  nnheaid  of  project." — Oold»m%kK'»  R«me,  p.  160.  "He  luui 
many  Tigilant,  though  feeUe  tatonted*  and  mean  aplrlted  enemiea." — Bobbkts  VAirxs 
I%«  Frimd,  Tii,  p.  74.  "These  old  fin^iumed  people  would  level  onr  paalmody,"  Ac.— 
liutie  of  Jfatun,  p.  292.  "This  alow  shifting  scenery  in  the  theatre  of  harmmy." — A. 
p.  398.  "So  we  are  assured  from  Scripture  it  self." — Harri$'a  Herme$,  p.  SW.  "Tbm 
mind,  being  disheartened,  then  betakes  its  self  to  trifling." — R.  Johmon'a  Pref.  to  Ontm. 
Com,  "  WhoM  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them." — Beacon,  p.  IK: 
Scott,  Axoek,  FaiENiw:  John,  xx,  23.  "Tarry  we  our  selves  how  we  will." — iVmtkf't 
Enffiiah  Partitlet,  p.  161.  "Man^e  your  credit  so,  that  yon  need  neither  swear  yo*r 
self,  nor  want  a  voucher." — CoUiar'i  Antonintu,  p.  33.  "  Whereas  song  never  oouTeja 
any  of  the  above  named  sentiments." — Ruth,  on  the  Voice,  p.  424.  **'!  go  OQ  horse  bark." 
—Ouj/'$  Gram.  p.  64.  "lliis  requires  ptirity,  in  opposition  to  bariiuuus,  obstdete^  or 
new  cc^ned  words."— ildom's  Oram,  p.  242 ;  GouUb,  234.  *•  Uay  Um  Flou^  share  ahin*,** 
—WJut^t  E»g.  Fsrfl,  p.  161.  "  Wmcli  way  ever  we  oonaider  it."— Ledts.  imBd,^.  St. 
<■  Where  er  the  silent  (e)  a  Place  obtams, 
The  Trase  foregmn^  Loigth  and  softness  gains." — Bri^tOmtft  Or.  p.  IS. 

TJmtn  Bou  IL — Or  Siicpun. 

"It  qualifies  any  of  the  four  parts  of  speech  abovenamed." — Kw-kham't  Oram.  p.  8S. 

[TouiDU  —Vol  froori,  btMnM  ahorntam*d  b  ban  itaineni*rily  Biwk  k  compoviid.  tat,  acwmUi^  to 
Kola  2d,  "  Wbeo  tb«  rimpk  ««rdi  woald  only  Pma  a  ninlar  pbiMt,  of  tta*  mbm  DNaDta*,  lb*  eoniiMMind- 
iDf  ttf  KBj  of  thsm  te  ba  anldad.**  Tbmkm,  alav*  aad  nmutt  ban  Eav«  baan  ailii^ 

••two  woidi] 

<*  After  awhile  they  put  us  out  among  the  rude  multitude." — Foj^i  Journal,  i,  p.  169. 
'  **It  would  be  ashame.  if  your  mind  should  falter  and  give  in."— CWficr's  Hoditatimu  •f 
Antoninm,  p.  94.  "lliey  stared  awhile  in  alienee  cme  upon  another." — Rattehtt  p.  7S. 
«  After  passion  has  for  awhile  exercised  Its  tyrannicM  sway." — Jftimiy'a  Oram.  U, 
136  and  267.  "Though  set  within  the  same  general-frame  m  intonation." — Bmh, «» 
the  Voice,  p.  S89.  "  Which  do  not  carry  any  of  the  natural  vooal-signs  of  expiearion.** 
— 'ift.  p.  329.  "Tlie  measurable  constructive- powers  of  a  few  assooiable  conatituenta." 
— lb.  p.  343.  "Before  eueh  accented  syll^le  or  emphatic  monoayllabic-word." — A. 
p.  364.  "  ^e  should  not  think  too  &voarsbly  of  oneself."  See  Umrw^e  Oram,  i,  p.  IM. 
**Knoir  ye  not  your  ownselves,  how  diat  Jema  Christ  is  In  yon."— JBardby's  IFonb^  i, 
p.  3M.  "I  judge  not  my  ownself,  for  I  know  nothing  of  my  ownsel£"— IKayJan^t  Mend 
Samoe,  p.  64.  "  Though  they  were  in  suoh  a  mge,  I  deidred  them  to  tarry  awhile." — 
JoKphva,y,  p.  179.  "A  instead  of  om  is  now  used  before  words  beginning  witii  m  long." — 
Hurray' t  Oram.  p.  31.  "John  will  have  earned  his  wages  the  next  new-year'a  day." — 
Ifumiy'*  Gram.  p.  62.  "  A  new-year's-gift  is  a  present  made  on  the  fint  day  of  the 
year."  See  Jahiuom,  Walker,  Webtter,  etak  "  When  he  Bat  on  the  ^nme,  distributing 
new-year's-gifts."— SnLLtNorLBBT,  in  Johnmm'§  Diet.  "  St.  Paul  admonishee  Timothy  to 
tcfuse  old-wives' -fablea." — Author.  "  The  world,  take  it  altogether,  ia  but  one." — Ootim't 
AiUonmtu,  B.  vii*  See.  9.  **  In  writings  ctf  this  atamp  we  must  acerot  of  sound  inatesd  of 
■euae."— ifimw/f  Onm.  p.  298.  "  Amale-child,  Afiemale.child.  aUe-desceadttits,  Fe- 
■imale-deseendantB."— GelMiiry's  C.  S.  Oram,  p.'  13 ;  Beo.  T.  SmM'a  Oram^p.  16.  •*  llaU- 
■ervunts,  Female-seivanta.  Male-relationst  Female-relations."— /Mow't  Graai.  p.  10. 

"  Seserved  and  oautious,  with  no  partial  aim, 
My  muae  e'er  aought  to  blast  aiwther's  fiuue."- £bydt  p.  183. 

UxDsa  BoLi  III.~-Tbb  Suhr. 

Our  discriminstiOM  of  this  matter  have  been  but  four  footed  instincts." — Ruak,  mm 

the  Voice,  p.  291. 

(fonMK/r.— Not  pfopar,  baauna  tha  tarB/^jteMliBada'two  wordi,  aalf  flw  Instlaets  wata  Ibar  aad 
■toitmi.  Ba(.aet«rdlDg  lo  ItotoSd,**  WoidaotbarwIacUaUatalM  mlanDdaratood,  moM  ba  Joinad  tafcUMr, 
«r  irriRan  wpant«lj,  aa  tha  mdm  and  conairnelkMi  may  taapptn  to  teqnlni."  Ttiaralbfa,  j^'fooud,  u  u 
feen  meani  ipu>dtitpt<t,vt  kavinif/vmrfiel,  ahould  ba  oea  word  ] 

**  Ha  is  in  the  right,  (says  Clytn8,)notto  bear  free  bom  men  athistaUe." — GdUmuM's 
Orveee,  ii,  p.  128.  "To  the  abort  seeing  eye  of  mu,  the  pKOgreas  may  appear  little."—- 
The  Friend,  iz.  p.  877.  "Knowledge  and  virtue  are,  emphatieally,  the  Btn>ping  stone  to 
individual  distinction." — Ihton'i  Analytu,  p.  5.  "A  tin  peddter  will  sell  tin  Teasels  as  he 
travuU." — W^ter't  New  l^Uit^-Book,  p.  44.  "  The  beams  of  a  wood-house  are  held  up 
1^  thepOBtt  and  jdsts."— /A.  p.  89,  •*What  yoa  mean  by/Uura  tnm  otjMnwk  I  eatt 
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Miily  undtwtMid."— Tbafa**  DitenioiUt  460.  "The  town liHbe«nfi>rs«Terat  days 
nrj  well  behaved." — ^tetator.  No.  £33.  **A  remaet  U  the  htodle  of  ■  printing  preM."— 
IFtWf  Diet.;  alM  fiZ.  SpdUng-Book,  p.  1 18.  **The  phraseology  we  call  Mm  amf  thouing 
k  not  in  so  oommon  use  with  as,  as  the  tutoyani  among  the  French." —  Waiktr't  Dial.  to. 
Tlq,  **  Hunting,  and  ocher  out  door  sptHts,  are  generally  pursued." — BaSfiM  Oeog.  p.  227. 
"Come  onto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." — Scott,  Aloka,  FaiwDg: 
Um.  xi.  38.  "  Ciod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  save 
it"— ilaf«^«  Work*,  i«  p.  7 1 ;  Seottt  BibU^  Johti,  m,  16.  "  Jehovah  u  a  prayer  heariiw. 
God :  Ninerdi  rqfiented,  and  w«i  apared."— AT.  Y.  Obtrnver,  x,  p.  90.  "Theie  an  mU 
ikaring  to  Ood,  in  all  ranks  and  relattons."— Aireisy'«  ITonb,  1,  p.  78.  *•  Whoaoerer 
eoneth  any  thing  near  unto  the  tabernacle," — Nuntb.  xvii,  13.  "The  words  coalesce, 
whro  they  have  a  long  established  association." — Mwvay't  Gram.  p.  169.  "  Open  to  me 
tlie  gates  of  righteousness :  I  will  go  in  to  them." — Old  Bulb  :  Pi.  czviii,  19.  "  He 
nv  an  angel  of  Ood  coming  into  turn."  See  Aett,  x,  3.  "  The  consequences  of  any 
•etiw  are  to  be  cmuidered  in  a  two  fold  light," — H^oyAmfs  iforoi  Seimce,  p.  108. 
"  We  commonly  write  two  fold,  three  fold,  four  fold,  and  ao  on  vp  to  ten  fbld,  wUhout  m 
hjpkea ;  and,  after  that,  we  use  one."— Author.  See  Matt,  xiit  8.  "  When  the  first 
nuk  is  soing  off^he  cries  turn!  the  glass  holder  answers  tjone.'" — Bowditch's  JVae.p.  128. 
"It  is  a  kind  of  familiar  shaking  hands  with  all  the  vices." — Matwin't  Ser/noM,  p.  170. 
"Sheisagoodnaturedwoman;"  "James  is  self  opinionated;"  "  He  is  broken  hearted." 
—WrigUt  Gmn.  p.  147.  "These  three  examples  apply  to  the jireMnf  t!«RM  construction 
mly."— p.  65.  "So  that  it  was  like  a  game  of  hide  and  go  seek." — EdtoanC*  Fint 
LmoKt  M  Grammar,  p.  90- 

■*  That  lowlbiess  is  young  amtntion's  Udder, 
IVharate  the  climber  inward  turns  his  Ciee."— ihidls's  Ormm.  p.  97. 

Under  Bulb  IY. — Of  Elufses. 
"This  building  serres  yet  for  a  school  and  a  meeting-house." 

[  rmuu.— Not  pttmtT,  beeaow  the  componDd  word  MMooUumn  la  bare  dMdad  to  ktoM  s  rvpatlttoii  of  tbe 
Mthtf:  Itis.  MmWitfiig  to  Itiila  IMi."  Whinfnor  moni  i  nmpnnaili  »n  rnnnwml  In  nna  wiiiliincw  BODaof 
ttMihMUb«arlfetom>luaBaUlpi)ionulfairard."  thsnlbn,  "mM"  staaU  bt"<nka«MaMN;"  ttm^ 
"TUi  bi^ag  Mtm  ynt  lor  a  KAoottoHM  aod  a  atMttnflWKm."  ] 

"Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  of  honest  friends  [are]  to  be  enoonraged." — If.  B, 
Diteiplku,  p.  xv.  "  We  never  assumed  to  ourselves  a  faith  or  wozahip-making-power." 
~-Baniay'g  Worka,  i,  p.  83.  "Pot  and  pearl  ashes  are  made  from  common  ashes." —  WA- 
Ar't  Sew  Sf^Uitg- Book,  p.  69.  "  Both  the  ten  and  eight  syllable  verses  are  iambics." — 
Jttar'i  Grtm.  p.  121.  "Isay  to  myself  thou,  he  says  to  thy,  to  his  self;  &c." — Dr. 
Mmtif'a  Hi»L  Europ.  Xany.  ii,  p.  121.  **  Or  thoae  who  have  esteemed  themMlves  akilful, 
IkBTStriedforthenaaeteryintwoiMrfourhorsechariots." — Zenobia,i,P- 162,  "Iremember 
bim  barefooted  and  headed,  running  through  the  streets." — C'astla  liaekrmt,  p.  68. 
*Prieads  bare  the  entire  control  of  the  school  and  dwelling-houses." — The  Frtmd,  vii, 
^  131.  "  The  meeting  is  held  at  the  first  mentioned  place  in  the  first  month,  at  the  list  in 
Hcond,  and  so  on." — lb.  p.  167.  *'  Meetings  for  worship  are  held  at  the  same  hour 
onGntand  fourth  days." — lb.  p.  230.  "Every  part  of  it,  inude  and  out,  is  covered 
viih  gold  leaL"— p.  404.  The  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the  Inst 
Hnntfa  day  in  second,  fifth,  eighth,  snd  eleventh  month."— A.  p.  87.  "Trenton 
Pi^sntiTa  Meeting  is  held  on  the  third  fifth  day  in  each  month,  at  ten  o'elock ;  meet- 
ings worship  at  the  same  hour  on  ftnt  and  fifth  days."— ift.  p.  231.  "Ketch,  a  vessel 
viU  two  masts,  amain  and  mizaen-mast." — WAtUr'tlHot.  <*  I  only  mean  to  suggest  a 
^bt,  whether  nature  has  enlUted  herself  as  a  Cis  or  Trans- Auantic  partisan? 
Uftnm's  Note;  p.  97.  "  By  large  hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper  and  fullingmilli, 
toe;  beat  their  hemp." — Mobtiuee  :  t'n  Johtuton't  Diet.  "  Ant-hill,  or  Hillock,  n.  j.  The 
■•U  protuberances  of  earth,  in  which  ants  make  their  nests." — lb.  "  It  became  necea- 
My  to  snbstitnte  simple  indicatiTe  terms  called  pro-name*  or  twvom." — Ettd^tica,  p.  18> 

Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 

To  star  or  auu-light,  apnad  thnr  nmbrage  broad."— Jfifton. 

Undkb  Rolb  V. — Thb  Htphzn. 

'EmUAinHnff;  a  noon,  compounded  of  the  noun  mil  and  the  imperfect  particqtle 
ii»kiag;  singular  number ;"  tkc. — CAwvhUTB  Oram.  p.  180. 

IVNana.— Not  proper,  baeaoae  tha  word  tviUAiitkinf,  wUob  bZs  mora  tbm  ooa  acoontad  *jll«bla,  Is  bar* 
"Wpminhd  without  tba  hjphatt.   Bat,aceordliiK  to  Kula  6U),  "  M'bao  the  part*  of  k  compound  do  not  ftUlj 
"■■M,  w  wbeo  each  iwuna  Its  orlgtnal  acceot,  *0  tbkt  tbe  compound  ban  moni  tbao  one,  or  one  that  M 
h^^jAan  sbouW  ba  tonnad  batwoen  tham."  IboMftm,  thabjpbinahould  bsuaadlatUavortt 
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EviJapealang ;  •  noan,  compounded  of  thenomt  evU  and  the  Imperfect  participle 
tpeakinff." — lb.  "Z  am  a  tall,  broadahouldered,  impudent,  Hack  fello-w." — Spectatoh  : 
tn  Johmen'i  Diet.  "  Ingratitude !  thou  marblehearted  fiend." — Shas.  :  td.  "A  popular 
licence  is  indeed  the  manyheaded  tyranny." — Sidney  :  ih.  "  He  &om  the  manypcopled 
cdtyflio." — Sandys:  ih.  '*  He  manylanguaged  nations  has  surveyed." — Pope:  ib.  "The 
horsecucumber  is  the  large  green  eucumber,  and  the  best  for  the  table." — Mobtim bb  :  i&. 
"  The  bird  of  mght  did  sit,  even  at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place." — Shak.  :  ib. 
••-These  mike  a  general  gaoldcUrery  of  souls,  not  for  punishment." — Soctr  :  A.  •'  Thy 
air,  thou  other  ^oldbound  brow,  is  like  the  first" — Shak.  :  ib.  "  His  person  was 
deformed  to  the  highest  degree ;  flatnosed,  and  blobberlipped." — L'Estbakob  :  ib.  ••  He 
that  de&audeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  is  a  bloodahedder." — EccLtrs.  xxxir,  22 :  ib, 
"  Bloodyminded,  adj.  from  bloody  and  mind.  Cruel ;  inclined  to  blood-shcd."  See  John. 
Diet.  "  Uluntwttted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour." — Shae.  -.ib.  "A  young  fellow  with 
a  bobwig  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it." — Sfectatob:  ib,  "1  have  seen  enough  to 
confute  all  the  boldfaced  atheists  of  this  age." — Bramhall  :  £6.  **  Before  milkwhite, 
now  purple  with  love's  wound." — Shak.:  ib.  '*  For  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than 
fire?  and  what  else  is  a  bumii^  coal  than  redhot  wood?" — ^NBWTOx:*ft.  •'PoQerilia 
a  large  swelling,  inflammation,  or  imposthume  in  the  horse's  poll,  or  nape  of  the  neck 
just  between  the  ears."—  Fauibr  :  ii. 

«  Quick-witted,  braaenfiw'd,  wiUi  fluent  tong:aes. 
Patient  of  labours,  and  dissembling  wrongs." — Dnnsir :  i&. 

TJiTDKB  Bou  YI. — No  Hyphen. 

"  From  his  fond  parent's  eye  a  tear-drop  fell." — Snellin^i  Qifl  for  Scribbkn,  p.  43. 

[FouniLB— Not  proper,  beuiuQ  th«  word  ttar-drop,  wtalob  bu  tuiTer  Any  otbcr  than  t  full  ueeat  on  A* 
flnt  •jlMk,  li  bon  componadad  with  tbo  byphon.  Bnt,  ucordlDg  to  Kul«  6Ui,  "  Wben  a  compooitd has 
but  on*  Accented  ay  liable  in  proDUDcl&Uon,  aod  the  pArts  Aie  luoh  ai  Admit  of  a  complete  coAlcMnus,  no 
hyphen  ihould  b«  Inwited  betwMD  than."  Thereftwc,  ttardrop  gboald  be  made  a  cIom  eompoand.} 

••  How  great,  poor  jack- daw,  would  t&y  suffiarings  be !  "—R.  p.  20.  •'  Placed  like  » 
scare-crow  in  a  field  of  com." — Ib.  p.  39.  "  Soup  for  the  alms-hottse  at  a  cent  a  quart." 
— lb.  p*  23.  •*  Up  into  the  watch-tower  get,  and  see  all  things  despoiled  of  fallacies."— 
DoNNB :  Johnttm't  Diet.  w.  Lattice.  "  In  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watchtower,  and 
flieth  most  by'taight." — Bacon  :  ih.  w.  Watehtotcer.  "  In  the  daytime  Fame  sitteth  in  a 
watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night." — Id.:  ib.  tc.  Daytime.  "  The  moral  is  the  first  bnai- 
ness  of  the  poet,  as  being  the  ground-work  of  his  instruction," — Drydbx  :  ib.  ic.  MoraL 
"  Madam's  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited." — Puiob  :  ib.  w.  House-trap.  "  By  the  sink- 
ing of  the  air-shaft  the  air  hath  liberty  to  circulate." — Rat  :  ib.  to.  Ainhaji.  "  The  multi- 
form Find  amazing  operations  of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadstone." — Watts  :  A.  w.  MtU- 
tiform.  ••  Many  (MF  the  fire-arms  are  named  from  animals." — lb.  w.  Jtvaktt.  "  Yon  might 
liave  truBsed  him  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-skin." — Shak.:  ib.  w.  TVkw.  *•  They 
may  serve  as  land-marks,  to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth." — Locks  :  ib.  te. 
Landmark.  "A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road." — Zd, 
th.  M.  Lane.  "  A  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle." — Sidney:  ib.  w.  MiU-horw*, 
Of  singing  birds  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches,  ruddocks.  Canary-birds,  black-birds, 
thrushes,  and  divers  others." — Cabbw  ;  »&.  k>.  Got^ncA.  "  Of  singing  birds,  they  have 
linnets,  gold-finches,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  divers  others." — Id.:  ib.  v.  BlaclAird. 
"Of  singing  birds,  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches,  ruddocks,  canary  birds,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  divers  o^er." — Id.:  ib.  w.  Canary  bird,  '•Cartridge,  a  case  of  paper  or 
parclunent  filled  with  gun-powder." — Johnson, 

'*  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  TM>y  waa  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screedL^Qwls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl." 

Shakspeaub  :  ib.  to.  Silent* 
••The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  bandogs  howL" 

Id£»  :  ib.  to.  Bandog. 

PttOMISCUOUS  ERRORS  IN  THE  FIGURE  OF  WORDS. 

LxssoM  I. — Mixed. 

"  They  that  live  in  glass-honsei^  should  not  throw  stones." —  Old  Adage.  *•  If  a  man 
profess  Christianity  in  any  manner  or  form  soever." — Watts,  ■^.6.  "Tot  Cassius  is  a 
weary  of  the  world." — Suailspeaee:  in  Kirkham's  Elocution,  p.  67.  "By  the  coming 
together  of  more,  the  chains  were  fastened  on." — Walker's  Particles,  p.  223.  "  TJntothe 
carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive  in  the  fifth  mouth." — Jer.  i,  3.  •'And  the  goings 
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fstli  of  tht  harder  shall  be  to  Zedad." — Ifumberi,  xxxir,  8.  *■  And  the  goings  out  of  it 
ihill  be  St  Haxsjr-ensu." — lb.  ver.  9.  "  For  the  taking  place  of  effects,  in  a  certain 
puticukr  series." — Dr.  West,  on  Agency,  p.  39.  "The  letting  go  of  which  was  the 
occuioQ  of  all  that  corraption." — Dr.  J.  Owen.  "  A  &Uing  off  at  the  end  always  hurts  ' 
gretilj." — Biair'i  Ltet,  p.  126.  "A  Ealllog  off  at  the  end  is  always  injurious." — 
Jmmimom'i  BMorict  p.  127.  *'  As  all  holdings  forth  were  courteously  supposed  to  be 
truu  of  I  isiHOiilna  " — Dr.  Mumjf*  Hut.  Emvp.  Lanff.  i,  p.  338.  **  Whose  goiius  forth 
ksre  been  trota  of  old,  from  everiasting."— JftniA,  T,  2.  *■  Some  times  the  adjeotlTe 
Iccomes  a  substantive." — Bradle^e  Oram.  p.  104.  "  It  is  Tery  plain,  I  consider  man  as 
nMted  a  new." — Barelm/'i  Worit^  iii,  p.  331.  "  Xor  do  I  any  where  say,  as  he  falsely 
iminastes." — lb,  p.  331.  '*£Tery  whrae,  any  where,  somewhere,  no  where." — Akx. 
Mttrrv/'t  Gram.  p.  65.  "  The  world  hurries  off  a  pace,  and  time  is  like  a  rapid  rirer." 
—Collur't  Antoniiuu,  p.  58.  "  But  to  new  model  the  paradoxes  of  ancient  skepticism." — 
Avim*«  fHCimoCe, i,  p.  102.  "The  south  east  winds  frcnn  ^  ocean  invariably  produca 
nia."—Webat9r't  E^ays,p.  369.  "  North  west  winds  from  the  high  lands  produce  cold 
elisr  westher." — lb.  "  The  greatest  part  of  such  tables  would  be  of  little  use  to  English 
asD." — Prietttey't  Oram.  p.  165.  "The  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing  of  Mulberry 
■tnet meeting  house  was  filled."— 7?^  Fr^nd,  vii,  232.  "Prince  RuperfsDrop.  This 
ngnlar  production  is  made  at  the  glass  houses." — lUd  Book,  p.  131, 

"The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 
GiTes  all  the  fttiength  and  colour  of  our  life." 

Murray'i  Oram,  p.  M ;  fUk'i,  65. 

Lksson  n. — MiXXD. 

"  b  the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign  seven  days  in ' 
llTiah." —  1  King;  xvi,  15.  "  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  began 
Omri  to  reign  over  Israel." — lb.  xvi,  23.  "  He  cannot  so  deceive  himself  as  to  fancy 
that  he  is  alile  to  do  a  rule  of  three  sum." — Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  "  The  best  cod 
sre  those  known  under  the  name  of  Isle  of  Shoals  dun  ttsh." — Baibi'i  Geog.  p.  26.  "  The 
soldiers,  with  down  cast  eyes,  seemed  to  beg  for  mercy." — GoliUmitKt  Greece,  iitP-  142. 
"Hii  head  was  corered  with  a  coarse  worn  out  piece  of  cloth." — /ft.  p.  124.  "Iliough 
they  had  lately  recdved  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  heavy  armed  Spartans." — R.  p. 
38.  **  Bat  he  laid  them  by  unopened  ;  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  '  Business  to  morrow.'  " 
—lb.  p.  7.  "  Chester  monthly  meeting  is  hdd  at  Moore's  town,  the  third  day  following 
fliesecond  second  day." — Tha  Friend,yTi,  p.  124.  "Egf;harboor  monthly  meeting  is 
lidd  the  first  second  day." — lb.  p.  124.  "  little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
it  Tuckerton  on  tlie  second  fifth  day  in  each  month." — lb.  p.  231.  "  At  three  o'clock, 
Ob  flrst  day  morning  the  24th  of  eleventh  month,  1834,"  hc.~Ib.  p.  64.  "  In  less  than  one- 
fimth  part  of  the  l^e  osually  devoted." — Kirkham't  Oram.  p.  4.  "The  pupil  will  not 
htnoceaiUoD  to  use  it  one-tentii  part  as  much." — ii.  p.  11.  "The  painter  dips  his 
patat  brash  in  paint,  to  paint  the  eaniage." — lb.  p.  28.  "  In  an  andent  English  version 
of  the  New-Teetament.' — 2S.  p.  74.  "The  little  boy  was  bare  headed."—^  Book,  p. 
X.  "Themsn,  being  a  little  short  sighted,  did  not  immediately  know  him." — lb.  p.  40. 
"  Pietnre  frames  aze  gilt  with  gold." — lb.  p.  44.  "  The  park  keeper  killed  one  of  the 
deer."— A.  p.  44.  "The  fox  was  killed  near  the  brick  kiln." — lb.  p.  46.  "  Here  comes 
EiOier,  with  her  milk  pail." — id.  p.  50.  "The  cabinet  maker  would  not  tell  us." — lb. 
^  M.  A  fine  thom  hedge  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  hill. — R.  p.  66.  "  If  titeir 
printc  interests  should  be  ever  so  Uttte  affected." — lb.  p.  73.  "  Vnios  are  fresh  water 
d^ls,  va^azlj  called  fresh  water  clams."— ift.  p.  102. 

**  Did  not  eaoh  poet  mourn  his  luckless  doom, 
Joetled  by  pedants  out  of  elbow  room." — Xlfoyd^  p.  168.  - 

Lesbok  m. — Mixso. 

"The  captive  hovers  a-while  upon  the  sad  remains." — PRma ;  i«  Johnson' i  Diet.  w. 
Beter.  "  Conatantia  saw  that  the  hand  writing  a(?reed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter." — 
Aa&imx  :  ib.  w.  Hand.  "  They  have  put  me  in.a  silk  night-gown,  and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap." 
—Id.:  ib.  w.  Nightgown.  **  Bare  yon  no  more  manners  Uian  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  has 
■n'ed  that  clod-pated,  nnmskuU'd  ninnyhanuner  <rf  yours  from  ruin,  and  oil  his 
tmily  ?  '■ — AB3DTHSOT :  ib.  w.  Ninnyhammer.  "  A  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pace,  is,  and  usoaUy  hath  been  paid." — Bacon  :  ib.  w.  NobU.  '*  The  king  of  birds  thick 
fcather'd  and  with  full-summed  wings,  fastened  his  talons  east  and  west." — Howbi,:  ib.  w. 
ffdl-tumtited.  "  To  morrow.  This  is  an  idiom  of  the  same  kind,  supposing  morrow  to 
waaorigbmUyMomtflt;.-         ntyA'i  lo^g."— Johnson' » Diet.  ita.   "To-day  goesaway 
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■ad  to-morrow  comsfl." — Id.  H.  w.  Oo,  No.  70.  "Toimg  cUkUtm,  who  m  tried  in  oo 
carti,  to  keep  their  Bt^M  from  sliding." — Pbiob  :  ib.  v>.  Go-axri.  "  Which,  followed  wdl, 
would  demonstrate  them  bnt  goera  backward." — Shak.  :  fft.  ».  Goer.  "  HeaTen's 
goldea  willed  herald  lata  he  saw,  to  a  poor  Qalilean  nrgiiii  aent." — Cbashaw:  A. 
w.  QMtn.  •*  penthouie  ejBAaoyn  and  my  ihwsr  beaid  cAnd  yovr  aight."— 
Drtdbx  :  ib.  V.  PntfAouw.  **  Hw  htmgry  lion  would  fain  hare  baen  tieiding  with  good 
horae-flesh." — L'Estbanob  :  ib.  to.  Hag,  "  A  broad  brimmed  hat  en  sconced  each  careful 
head." — SneBin^s  Gift^  p.  63.  "  With  hanh  vibrationa  of  his  three  atringed  lute." — 
Ib.  p.  42.  "  The7  magnify  a  hundred  fold  an  avthor'a  merit." — Ib.  p.  ]4.  "  I'U  nail 
them  fut  to  some  oft  opened  door." — Ib.  p.  10.  "  Oloaaed  over  <mlj  with  a  aaint-lUw 
•how,  atill  tboa  art  bound  to  vice." — D&tdbx  :  m  JoKtum't  Diet.  w.  Otoa*.  *<  T^ie  of 
a^aa>fi>rtia  two  omcea,  of  quic^ailTer  two  dzaohma." — Baoom  :  ib^  to.  Ckarye.  "  This 
xainbow  nerer  ^tpeira  but  when  it  laina  in  ths  ntn-ihine." — Ntwtotc :  A.  ta.  Amt&oio. 
*'  Not  bnt  there  are.  who  moit  other*  pahns ; 
Hopkins  and  Stent  hold  glad  the  heart  with  Paalms." 

Britiah  PotU,  Lond.  1800,  y<A.  fi,  p.  40ff. 


CHAPTER  IV.-OF  SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  expresBing  words  hj  their  proper  letters.  This 
important  art  is  to  be  acquired  rather  hy  means  of  the  spelling-bode  or 
tlietionary,  and  by  obserration  in  reading,  than  br  the  study  of  vritten 
rules ;  because  what  is  proper  or  improper,  depenas  chiefly  upon  usage. 

The  orthography  of  our  language  is  attended  with  moeh  oncertaintj 
and  perplexity :  many  words  are  variously  spelled  by  the  best  scholars, 
and  many  others  are  not  usually  written  according  to  we  analogy  of  ^milar 
words.  But  to  he  ignorant  of  we  or&ography  of  such  words  as  are  spelled 
with  uniformity,  and  frequently  used,  is  justly  considered  disgraceful. 

The  following  rules  may  prevent  some  embarrassment,  and  thus  be  of 
service  to  those  who  wuh  to  be  accurate. 

RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 

Rule  I. — Final  F,  L,  oa  S. 

Monosjllables  ending  in  /,  I,  or  t,  preceded  by  a  sin;;Ie  vowel,  doable  tbe  final 
coDSOnant ;  as  ttqff',  mill,  pas* — muj^,  knell,  glou — off,  kia,  pu$a. 

ExoBPTioNS.  —  The  words  clef,  if,  and  o/*,  are  written  with  single /,-  and  aa,  gat,  Aoa, 
tPM,  ytt,  hit,  it,  tbii,  u»,  pta,  and  r/iu,  with  single  a.  So  bul,  for  the  flounder ;  nul,  for 
no,  in  law ;  aol,  for  mu  or  sun ;  r.nd  Moi,  ios  salt,  in  chomiatry,  have  but  the  single  A 

Obs. — Because  lal,  talii,  in  Latin,  doubles  not  the  /,  the  chemiata  write  lalifj/,  aalt/taUtt 
tat&katioth  taUforout,  taUne,  taiimui,  talmiform,  taiifying.  See.,  with  dngle  ^  contrary  to 
Rule  3d.  But  in  gtu  they  ought  to  double  the  t;tm  this  ia  a  word  of  thdr  own  inveat- 
ing.  Neither  have  they  any  plea  for  allowing  it  to  form  gatet  and  gtaeoui  with  the  a  rtill 
ainglo ;  for  so  they  make  it  violate  two  general  rulea  at  once.  II  the  singular  cannot 
now  be  written  ga$a,  the  plural  ahoold  nerertboleaa  htgaaut,  and  the  a^ectiTe  dumid 
be  gaueotut  acct^ding  to  Knle  3d. 

Bois  n. — Onua  Visas, 

Words  ending  in  any  other  conBonant  than /,  /,  or  $,  do  not  doable  the  final  let- 
ter ;  as,  mob,  nod,  dog,  sum,  sun,  cup,  eur,  cut,Jix,  whiz. 

£xcBpTioKS. — We  double  the  consonant  in  abb,  ebb,  add,  odd,  egg,  j€igg,  ragg^  inn,  erT, 
burr,  purr,  butt,  buzz,fias,  garr,  and  some  proper  names.  But  we  have  alao  ab  {fitm) 
and  ad  (fo)  tot  preflxea ;  ud>v*  "V*  *"»  «^  on  other  wends  that  '"-fitrm  to 
the  rule. 
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RtLI  m.— DOUBUK*. 

MoDosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  \aat  syllable,  when  thej  end  with  a 
BDgle  coDsomiDt  preceded  by  a  single  Towel,  or  bj  a  towoI  after  gu,  dot^tle  their 
&nt  coD-ionaBi  before  sn  additional  syllable  that  begins  with  a  rowel :  a»,  ro6, 
jiMed,  ro^er;  fop,  foppish,  Joppery;  squat,  squatter,  squatting;  thin,  thinner, 
dtBHot;  ttrim,  swimmer,  swimming;  commit,  commitUth,  committing,  com- 
milted,  emmm'tter,  committee;  acquit,  acquittal,  acquittttueet  aequitled,  acquit' 
(Mf.  aeqmiteth, 

EtCRFnoNs. —  ].  X  final,  being  equivalent  to  k*,i»  never  doubled  :  thua,  from  mix, 
we  htre  wUxmI,  mixing,  and  mixsr.  2.  When  the  deriTative  retains  not  the  accent  of- 
the  root,  the  final  eonsonaat  is  not  always  douUed:  %»,  prefer' ,  pnftrmee,  pnfertMa  ; 
Ttfrr',  reference,  referable,  ot  refer'rible  ;  infor',  in'/erence,  in'/emble,  or  tnfer'ribie ;  trw^fer', 
t  tmu'/er,  tranajertMe,  or  tramfer'rible.  3.  But  letters  douUed  in  Latin,  are  usutlljr 
dovblM  in  English,  without  regard  to  accent,  or  to  any  other  principle :  as,  Britain, 
BrUm'iue,  Britannia ;  I4>|>eftl,  appellant ;  argil,  orgU'ioui,  aryUla'cmma ;  c»vil,  eav'Hiotm, 
MnVslrioM  ;  excel',  tx'eeBnUt  nfceUmcti  inflame'.  it^tmn'maUet  inJUmmaltiim*  Soe  Obaer- 
TUions  9  and  10.  p.  190. 

RuLi  IV^No  DocBUHa. 

A  final  consonant,  when  U  ia  not  preceded  bj  a  Btngle  Towel,  or  when  the  ao- 
MQt  is  not  on  the  last  pliable,  should  remain  single  before  an  addiUonal  syllable : 
SI,  tail,  toiling;  oil.  oily;  visit,  vieited;  differ,  differing;  peril,  perilous;  viol, 
eielik;  real,  realize,  realist;  diiU,  dialing,  dia&st;  eqwd,  equaHte,  equatitjf; 

vitrioi,  vitrioHc,  viiriolate. 

£icmioin. —  1.  The  final  I  of  words  ending  in  el,  nmst  br  doubled  belore  an  other 
mrd.  lest  the  power  of  the  e  be  mistaken,  and  a  syllable  be  lost;  as,  irmet,  traveller { 
Aw^  JwAitf ;  revel,  rffcetling ;  gravel,  gravelly ;  marvel,  marvetloui.  Yet  the  wnrd  parallel, 
lufing  three  Ells  already,  confomu  to  the  rule  in  forming  its  deriratiTes ;  as,  paralMing, 
TtnMed,  and  unparalleled.  2.  Contrary  to  the  preceding  rule,  the  preterits,  particl- 
idet,  and  derirative  noiuis,  of  the  few  verbs  ending  in  al,  il,  or  ol,  unaccented, —  namely. 
efiuA  Tiial,  tia!,  marshal,  victual,  cacil,pencil,  carol,  gambol,  and  pistol, — arc  usually  allowed 
to  double  the  I,  chough  some  dissent  from  the  practice :  as,  eguaUed,  equalling ;  rivalled, 
n»Uling ;  cavilled,  cavilling,  caviller ;  carolled,  carolliag,  eorotler.  3.  When  Ig  follows  /, 
ve  have  two  EUs  of  course,  but  in  fisct  no  doubling :  as,  real,  reallg ;  oral,  orallg ;  cruel, 
"^S;  civil,  eiviUg;  eoot,  eooUg;  leool,  woaOg.  4.  Compounds,  though  they  <rflten  re- 
<nve  the  principal  accent  fivm  the  point  of  diqplieaiaoni  lUways  retain  the  douUe 
letter:  as,  wiVmtmpper,  Im^napper,*  ^^kopper,  dmk'-Ugged,  tpiir*-galUd,  kot'apwred, 
^/na^-brimmed,  kar^-^ped,  kaff'-wUM,  So,  am^romilM  and  mamimittedi  butAsnf^Oed 
adifoent. 

Rou  y.— Final  CK. 

MoDttijllahles  and  Engliih  verbs  end  not  with  c,  but  take  ck  for  double  tr  .*  as, 
nd,  icreek,  rode,  attack ;  but,  in  general,  words  dwived  from  the  learned  laih 
need  not  Uie  ib,  and  common  nsft  discards  it :  as,  JtaKe,  mtmiae,  mune, 


^^Kdmom. — The  irords  arc,  part  of  a  circle ;  ore,  the  name  of  a  fish ;  lae,  a  gum  or 
"■in;  and  aae,  or  aoc,  a  privilege,  in  old  English  law,  are  mded  with  «  only.  Zine.  iB, 
Pabi^  better  spiled  mut.-noKvmonfc;  due,duk;  wnA  bUe,  tatdt. 

Sdm  TI. — Bkiainiho. 

Words  ending  vith  any  doaUe  letter,  preserve  it  double  before  any  additional 
taiiuiatkm,  not  beginning  with  die  same  letter.t  as  in  the  fbllowing  derivatiTes : 

*Wfcia,riP«ir»>»y«rd>ooldlbllowtbbprlndplfcignot,bqowaw       IfDr.  Wafastm-bricUliimak' 
■cnniipamiN^nnMf  of  wortk  and  Mp,  h»  ftinuihw  a  wMoaapJnat  hH  oirn  pnwUetor  niuf  a  dngla  ]i 
^^mtifrr.  worsAiptd,  and  werMpittt.  TlM  Saxon  wnd  appeals  to  hm  basB  wnrUutfpf.  Bat  words 
^msitiM^mffmvafttvA,  rather  than  eomponadsj  and  tbanrfbra  thajr       to  bttons  to  tba  nla,  rsUwr 
»»l»tb«wo»pcloii:  aa,*'flow«/ff(owri^talin."— HmMw^JiWom.-  Xikralor,  Ix,  p.  AS. 
t  WbM ,( ctmi*  biAm  «,  or  najt  bo  rappoMd  to  do  so,  or  WMn  0  comes  l>cftn  L  om  of  tb«  Mtm  la 
tbtt  Of n  tf  tbonato  kind  majnot  bmM:  9*,fitt,frttr,JhtU,jTettk,fi*idt  skiU,skilUu;  futt, 
.'  *t<Jl.  dreUy.  And,  M  IntrgaS'Mp,  ke$tt»s-Aip,  and  mistrat-Mp  are  derivatlvef,  and  BOi  eompoaoda, 
itkkkibaroo^tofidlwwtbeawpriBfii^andUwdttsBte^^  Tbapmpn 
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ipooer,  $e«inff,  Hinful,  oddly,  grufflv^  squaUy,  «AcI^,  At%,  tiiffntt*,  %Um*$,  ^iU- 
net$,  ikriUH«u,/mie$8,  immneti,  £vUne$$tfreeMU,  grasdea,  ptmloi,  etm&M- 
neu,  red^ewuUt  embamusnu^,  m/mffraent,  e^reement,  affr»ea6U, 

Exosraom. —  1.  C«Uin  imgolar  dmratiTea  in  t,  from  Tubs  end^Lig  ia.  Box  n,  as 
dweJK  from  dwell,  tpdt  from  tpeU,  thait  from  thaU,  vilt  from  wi/^  Uort  from  Men,  pu  <  firom 
poM,  aro  exoeptioiu  to  the  foregoing  rnle.  2.  If  the  word  pontiff  is  properly  spelled 
with  two  Ells,  its  eight  derivatiTea  are  also  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  they  are  seve- 
rally spelled  with  one :  as,  potitifie,  pontijteai,  pontiJtoiUe,  &c.  3.  The  words  t/dUful,  tkitt- 
JuBy,  wiOful,  iciUfuUi/,  chiUnest,  talbmt,  duUaeu,  and  fuUneu,  have  generally  been  allowed 
to  arop  tae  second  ^  though  all  of  them  might  weU  be  made  to  conform  to  the  genexal 
rule,  agreeably  to  the  ortlugraphy  of  Webster. 

Bulb  VII. — ^Rraihino. 
Words  en^g  with  any  doable  letter,  preserve  it  doable  in  all  deriratiTes 
fonned  from  them  by  means  of  prefixes :  as,  see,  foresee  ;  feoff,  enfeoff;  pass,  re- 
past; press,  depress;  miss,  cuniss;  eaU,  reccM;  staU.forestejl;  tkrtdl,  intkraU; 
speU,  misspell;  tell,  /oret^;  sell,  undsrsdl}  add,  superadd;  sniffs  hemuff; 
swell,  overswell. 

Obsbrtatioit.  — The  words  mroU,  imroU,  mueall,  befall,  befell,  betArall,  rein$tall,  difin- 
thrallffuffill,  and  twbill,  are  very  commonly  written  with  one  /,  and  made  exceptions  to 
this  rxue ;  but  those  authors  are  in  the  right  who  retain  the  double  letter. 

Bulk  Till.— Final  LL. 

Final  U  is  peooliar  to  nono^llables  and  thur  oompoands.  with  tbe  few  d«iT»- 
tives  fwmed  from  sneb  roots  prefixes ;  conseqiiently,  all  other  words  that  end  in 
/,  must  be  terminated  with  a  sm^le  I:  as,  eoAo/,  logical,  appal,  excel,  r^xl,  refold 
dispel,  extol,  control,  mogul,  jacked,  reueal,  damselt  nemdsel,  tinsel,  tendril^ 
tranquil,  gambol,  consul. 

Obseetatioh. — The  words  tmnul,  until,  dittit,  exiil,  and  itutil,  are  also  properlj 
spelled  with  one  I ;  for  the  monosyllablea  nuU,  tUl,  and  tiill  are  not  really  their  roots, 
bkit  rather  derivatiTeB,  en-  eon&actions  of  later  srowOt.  Webster,  however,  pre£an  dittm^ 
extiUt  and  institf  with  tt;  and  some  have  been  ojspoeed  to  add  the  other  two. 

Rule  IX.— Final  E. 

The  final  «  of  a  primitive  word,  when  this  letter  is  mate  or  obecoret  is  generally 
omitted  before  an  additional  termination  beginntng  with  a  vowel :  as,  remove,  r» 
movalj  raU,  rataUe  ;  force,  forcible  ;  true,  truism  ;  rave,  raving  ;  ttM,  suing  ; 
esrfny;        idling;  centre,  centring. 

ExcspTioNs.  —  1.  Words  ending  in  m  or  ffe,  retain  the  «  before  aila  or  out,  to  preserve 
the  soft  sounds  of  c  and  ^ .-  as,  trace,  traceable ;  change,  changetAle ;  outroffc,  otOrageoms, 
2.  So,  from  ihoe,  we  write  ihoeing,  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  root ;  from  hoe,  hoemf, 
by  apparent  analogy ;  and,  from  tinge,  lingeing ;  firom  twinge,  tmngnng ;  from  ting^t 
tingeing ;  that  they  may  not  bo  confounded  with  tinging,  twinging,  and  tinging.  3.  To 
compoiinda  and  prefixes,  as Jireannt,  fimarm,  antead,  vioeagent,  the  rule  does  not  apply; 
and  final  m  remains  double,  by  Rule  VI,  as  in  ditagneable,  ditagreeing. 

BvLE  X. — Final  E. 

Tbe  final  e  of  a  primitive  word  ia  generally  retained  before  an  additional  termi- 
nation beginning  with  a  consonant:  as,  paU,  paleness;  edge,  edgeless;  judge, 
judgeship;  lodge,  lodgement ;  change,  chtngeful;  infringe,  infringement. 

analDflcKl  Ibnn,  li  ;et,  «o  hr  u  I  know  witfaont  authority.  But  ta  It  not  pnfenble  to  the  hjphetird  fbm, 
wbta  three  Elli,  wblcb bu ButhorilT ;  ''Gaix-lem,  a.  WUboat nil  or  blttcmea.  CUmmIbiuL"— Caobiwrf. 

"  Ah !  mUd  and  gaU-Uft  dote, 
WUch  dMt  the  pure  and  candid  dwrlllnn  lore, 

Cantt  ebon  In  Albion  Hill  delist  f  "—Coieley'i  Odet. 
Wneeeter*!  IMetloiisrT  h«i  also  the  quentlooable  word  "  biOlrxt."    Trrm,  for  trtrt,  or  fbr  an  adjeritrw 
DNliliig  a  trtt't,  or  nmat  of  a  Utr,  l«  exhibited  Id  arveral  of  onr  dictlonariM,  and  pnoodtKml  u  »  mwKMrl. 
Ubla:  but  Dr  Bestda,ta  bU  Poenu,  p.  84,  bae  made  it  a  dUsjrUable,  with  tbn«  Uke  Mttn  divided  bva 
knlHB,tbns:— 

"  Ftoeklnff  fron  Itm-**  boosh  her  dnpla  food." 
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EiciFTnHts.  —  1.  WlMn  the  9  ii  pnoeded  byftTOwdtitiisomfltiiiieioiBitted;  n  in 
Mf,  tni^,  mcful,  argument ;  but  much  more  frequently  retained ;  u  in  daautt,  trmmttt 
fanott,  Mtiefy,  nitfui,  duefal,  shoeteu,  et/tla$t,  2.  The  word  vhoUy  iB  also  an  exception  to 
tbe  rale,  for  nobody  writes  it  vhoUU/.  3.  Some  will  have  jwigmmt,  abridgmmU,  and  oe- 
laoKkdymeft,  to  be  irreclaimable  exceptions ;  but  I  write  them  with  the  e,  upon  the 
■ntbority  of  Lowth,  Beattie,  Ain»worth,  Walker,  Cobb,  CbalmeiB,  and  othexa:  the 
fteach  **jugmiuatt"  jvdgtmmt,  alwa^  ntaina  the  e. 

RutB  XI.— FwAi  Y. 

Tbe  final  y  of  a  primitiTe  word,  when  [veoeded  by  a  consonant,  b  generally 
elaoged  into  i  befbre  an  additional  termio^on :  u,  merry,  iMm'er,  nurriutt 
mtrnhf,  merrinunti  pi^,  pkitdt  pitin,  pitie$tf  pittUu,  pitiful,  pitiable  f  oon- 
tranf,  eoairarineu,  eonirttrify. 

EtcmioiTs.  —  I.  This  rule  applies  to  derivatives,  but  not  to  compounds  :  thus,  we 
viite  merdful,  and  mercy-teai ;  pennilen,  and  pennyworth ;  icurvineu,  and  tcurty-grast ;  &c. 
Bnt  tadyihip  nnA  yoodysHip,  being  unlike  Mecretariahtp  and  mretUhip ;  kandicrafi  and  handi- 
wk,*  unlUie  handygripe  and  handystroke ;  babyahip  and  babyhood,  unlike  statelinett  and 
likdiiood ;  the  distiuction  between  derivatives  and  compounds,  we  see,  is  too  nice  a 
poiat  to  have  been  always  accurately  observed.  2.  Before  ing  or  Uh,  the  y  is  retained  to 
pKreat  the  doubling  of  •' :  aa,  pity,  pitying ;  baby,  babyish.  8.  Words  enduig  in  10,  drop> 
png  tile  e  by  Rule  9th,  change  the  i  into  y,  for  the  same  reaaon :  as,  die,  dying  i  vw, 

Bulk  XH.— FnuL  T. 

Tbe  final     of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  should  not  be 
changed  into  (  before  any  additional  termination  :  as,  day,  da^$  ;  key,  keyi  ;  guy^ 
;  valley,  vaUeys ;  coyt  coyly  ;  chy,  cloys,  ^oyed;  hoy,  w)yi$h,  boyhood ;  an- 

iwjf,  annoyer,  annoyance  ;  Joy,  joylesi,  joyful. 

ExccpTtOKS. —  l.Tiom  lay,  pay,  aay,  and  itay,  are  formed  laid,  paid,  said,  and  xtaid ; 
but  the  regular  words,  layed,  payed,  stayed,  are  sometimes  used.  2.  Raiment,  contracted 
&om  amtymetU,  is  never  written  with  the  y.  3.  Daily  a  more  common  than  the  reguUv 
fima  dayiy  ;  but  gayijf,  jfayety,  and  gaynesa,  are  justly  superseding  gaily  and  gaiety. 

Role  XIII.— IZE  ahd  ISE. 

Words  ending  in  ize  or  ite  sounded  alike,  as  in  wi$e  and  ttxe,  generally  take 
tbe  z  in  all  such  as  are  essentially  formed  b^  means  of  the  termination ;  and  the  $ 
b  monosyllables,  and  all  such  aa  are  essentially  formed  by  means  of  prefixes :  as, 
gormatuUze,  tyaologise,  brutalize,  canonixe,  pilyrimtxe,  ^iUaophixe,  cauterize, 
oiudbematize,  tynyKUkize,  dieoryanite,  mih  ac/t  f^>  arise,  diegvise,  adeisot 
^tvise,  SHpervise,  eireumeise,  despise^  surmise,  surprise,  eon^rise,  compromise, 
tnterprise,  preswmtse,  wiA  s. 

ExoKpnoxs. — 1.  Advertise,  eattekite,  chastise,  eritioise,X  exercise,  exoreiae,axii.merdkmdtte. 

*  Bamdiwork,  htnOieraft,  ud  kanditrajlnnatt,  appcu-  b>  have  bean  compUr  wriUen  |br  handwork,  hamd- 
"tft,  utd  kattdrraLftamaM.  Tbay  wm  Ibnnerlj  in  good  vm,  and  coDWqtKntl;  obt^ed  a  pteM  tn  onr  Tocab- 
■iuT.fraD  which  no  leiieiVTapher,  n  h  I  Imow,  bu  jm  tboDgfat  fit  to  dtatard  tbrai;  but,  briof 
hR|«lu,  tbmj  ara  manUMUy  becoming  ohaolere,  or  at  leact  sbowbig  a  tondaBej  to  throw  off  thcM  qnMOonabla 
Huutmft  and  l^andrT^|Uman  m  now  exhibited  In  BOm«  dktlonarief ;  and  handimatk  Menu  llkelj 
kbinaolTed  isto  Jkaitffy  and  worit,  from  whkh  Johnion  inppowc  It  to  ban  been  fbmed.  8m  Piidm^r, 
L  At  tait  Vt  varied  thai :  "  And  tbe  firmamant  tkt^tk  hta  kaiuUioork."  —  Joknaon^a  Diet.  '*  And  the 
MMit  (AoHiA  bit  AMrfyt(F«rfc."—  StoU't  BibU;  Brufe't  BibU  ;  HarriaoiCa  Gram.  p.  8S.  "  And  tbafli- 
'a^tilunrtih  hla  hamlfKOTk.^>  —  Algtr't  BibU;  Friends'  BHite;  Harriton't  Oram.  p.  lOS. 

t  Ben  m  word,  fmned  from  It*  root  by  mean*  of  the  termination  tzc,  aflerwardi  aomime*  a  prefix,  to  maka 
I  tteoaiary  deriTathe :  thn*.  organ,  organixi,  ditorganize.  In  meb  a  caee,  the  Jattar  derivative  ma*t  of 
""nc  be  lUu  tbe  former ;  ana  1  BMome  that  tbe  eMemU  or  prlmar;  fcnnaOoK  of  both  from  the  woid  orgo» 
^  b;  iIm  tenDl&aCion  w ;  but  It  1*  ea*;  lo  see  that  ditgvue,  demiat.  attrmist,  and  the  llhe,  are  ewaDtlallj'  at 
T^iiunlj  formed  hy  mean*  of  thv  pTe(]x««,  i^m  dt,  and  lur.  Ai  to  aavertUr,  txtrciu.  delontzt,  uid  recognize, 
■hlch  i  luve  Doted  amonf  the  exeeptkmi,  U  1*  not  eaaj  to  dlioover  by  whicb  mettiod  we  ought  to  loppoaa 
tlMi  u  have  been  IbnBed ;  bat  with  respeet  to  Dearly  all  otbera,  tbe  diill action  !■  very  plain  i  and  though 
>lwcu;  be  CO  iiatMral  KofttM  fWIoandlag  npon  Itaaeb  ainleBa  tha  ft>MgDlii|,  tha  Totea  (rfgansral  eniton 
■  t  dnr  bi  tbb  at  is  moat  ether  polot*  or  prtnclplei  of  wtltognplu,  and,  luely,  mow  rola  la  thi*  naa  Is 
PwOjwedtd 

t  Criiimt,  with  a,  U  the  orUiogrspby  of  Johnion,  Walker,  Webat«r,  Jones,  Scott,  BoUea,  Chalmett,  Cobb, 
othm :  and  to  did  Worcerter  Bpell  it  in  hit  Comprebenrive  Dicdooarj  of  1881,  but,  In  hi*  Dnlvarial 
udCmkalPktkniary  of  ISM,  he  wrote  It  with  x,  ai  dM  BaUer  In  hla  IbUo,  about  a  hoadnd  }«an  a|0. 
th*  a  cmfiinu  to  the  fongiil^  rnk,  bdA  tba  I  dMS  aoL 
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am  BHWt  eammoaly  mitten  with  *  ;  and  aita,  Majas,  empaixe,  tmmhft*,  mmpriae,  Aftwfa, 
and  fMOffnise,  with  z.  How  many  of  th«m  an  real  exoeptuma  to  the  rule,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  2.  Prin,  a  thing  taken,  and  prise,  to  esteem ;  opprtM,  to  infbm,  and  appriie,  to 
T^ue,  or  appraise,  are  often  written  either  wi^,  withont  this  distinction  of  tneaning, 
which  some  wish  to  estaUish.  8.  The  want  ot  the  fbrsgoing  role  has  also  made  many 
wocda  vmriaUe,  which  ought,  unquestitmaUf,  to  confiNmto  the  geneiat  prinoaple. 

BVUI  XIV.— GOHPODHDS. 

Compounds  generally  retaio  the  ortbo^phj  of  the  nmple  words  which  compoM 
them :  aa,  voherein,  horteman,  uphill,  shelljuh,  htee-de^t  huedgrtm,  tntadit^ 
trough,  innheeper,  gkyUghi,  piumtne,  mandriU. 

ExCBPnoNB. —  1.  In  permanent  compounds,  or  in  any  deriratives  of  which  they  are 
not  the  root*,  the  words  faU  and  otf  drop  one  / ;  as,  handful,  cartfitL,  f^JUL,  olwa^, 
aUhouffh,  withal :  in  temporary  compounds,  they  retain  both ;  as,  /ttU-eyed,  chock-fua,* 
aU-wiKf  amM-aU.  2.  So  the  prefix  mu  (if  from  mte,  to  err,)  drops  one  «;  but  it  is  wtonc 
to  drop  them  both,  as  in  Johnson's  "mUpdl"  and  **mupend,"  for  mtMpeff  and  sustpea^ 
3.  In  the  names  of  days,  the  word  moM  also  drops  one  ' ;  as,  Chriatmaa,  Caadiemat, 
Lammas.  4.  The  possessive  case  often  drops  the  i^postrophe ;  as  in  hrrdtman,  titetfoot. 
5.  One  letter  is  dropped,  if  three  of  the  same  kind  come  together :  as,  Rotshire,  chajhteh ; 
or  else  a  hyphen  is  used :  as,  Rou'shire,  iU-louking,  ttiU-life.  6.  ChUblain,  leelcome,  and 
ue^are,  drop  one  /.  7.  Sh^herd,  uiherever,  and  vhoaever,  drop  an*;  and  Khmrfor*  and 
thisrtfore  «— 1™^*  one. 

Bulb  XV.--U8Afl>. 

Ally  for  the  spelling  of  which  we  hare  no  mlo  bat  asage,  is  written  mrmig 
if  not  Bpelled  according  to  the  usage  which  is  most  eommon  among  the  learoed: 
ai»  "  The  brewer  grinds  his  malt  before  he  hrun  hia  beer." — Book,  p.  38. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. —  The  foregoing  rules  aim  at  no  wild  and  impracticable  reformation  of  oar 
orthography ;  but,  if  carefully  applied,  they  will  do  much  to  obviate  its  chief  difficnl- 
ties.  Being  made  variable'  by  the  ignorance  of  some  writers  and  the  caprice  of  othen^ 
our  spelling  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  exceedii^ly  irregular  and  unsettled.  Uni- 
fonnity  and  consistency  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  tlum  by  the  steady  applicatioii 
of  rules  and  principles ;  and  these  must  be  made  as  few  and  as  general  as  the  ease 
will  admit,  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  may  not  be  ovennatched  by  their  nnm- 
her  or  complexity.  Bules  founded  on  the  analogy  of  similar  words,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  careful  writers,  must  be  taken  as  our  guides ;  because  common  practice 
is  often  found  to  be  capricious,  contradictory,  and  uncertain.  That  errors  and  incona*- 
tencies  abound,  even  in  the  books  which  are  proposed  to  the  world  as  standardM  of  Eo^ish 
orthography,  is  a  position  which  scarcely  needs  pnx^.  It  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  Urn 
extent,  of  ul  the  spelling-booki  and  dictionaries  tiiatl  have  seen,  and  probaUy  of  lU 
that  have  ever  been  pnlmahed.  And  as  all  authors  are  liable  to  mistakes,  which  othe» 
may  copy^eneral  rules  ahould  have  more  weight  than  particular  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. "  T^e  right  apelling  of  a  word  may  be  said  to  be  that  which  agrees  the  best 
with  its  pronunciation,  its  etymology,  and  with  the  analogy  of  the  partioolar  class  i£ 
words  to  which  it  belongs."  —  Philological  Muaettm,  Vol.  i,  p.  647. 

Obs.  2.—  I  do  not  deny  titiat  great  respect  is  due  to  the  authority  of  our  lexicogra- 
^ters.  or  that  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  ortliognq>hy  of  our  language  wh« 
Sr.  Johnson  put  his  hand  to  the  work.  But  sometimes  one  man's  authtwity  may  oAet 
another's;  and  he  that  is  Inconsistent  with  himseli^  destxoys  his  own:  fbr,  surely,  h^ 
example  cannot  be  paramoimt  to  his  principles.  Much  has  been  idly  said,  both  for  and 
Mainat  Uie  adoption  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  or  Webster's,  as  the  criterum  of  what  is 
light  or  wrong  in  spelling;  but  it  would  seem  that  no  one  man's  learning  is  sufficioi^y 
exten^ve,  or  his  memory  sufficiently  accurate,  to  be  solely  relied  on  to  furnish  a  ttaitderd 
by  which  we  may  in  all  cases  be  governed.  Johnson  was  generally  right;  but,  liks 
other  men,  he  was  sometimes  wrong.  He  erred  sometimes  in  bu  principlet,  or  in  tbeii 
application ;  as  when  he  adopted  ue  k  in  such  words  aa  rhetoriek  and  JmHoniadi!  ot 

*  Uk»  this,  the  cotnpon&d  brim-futt  oogbt  to  be  writtCB  with  ■  tijrpfami  and  sccenBcd  on  tha  lut  ijMHt ; 
bat  kII  out  leiicograpberK  ba*e  corrupted  It  lato  brhn'/ul,  and,  ooiitnr;  to  the  utlioritles  tfaey  qoole, 
eeat«d  It  on  the  flnt.   Their  noun  brim/idntu,  with  &  like  Kccent,  is  also  a  corruption  i  and  the  tut  « 
BbskspMlfl,  nbicb  they  quota  for  It,  b  nonaetue,  unten  brim  be  there  made  a  feparat*  adjactlTC :  — 
"  With  ainpla  and  britn/utiut*  of  faU  forca."  —  Johnsom'f  Diet,  wl  oL 
"  With  ai»|*f<  oHil  bntn/nllnm  «f  Us  Ibm,**  woaU  ba  bsUsr. 
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1^  he  faiMrtfd  Hm  «  in  Msh  msds  m  gtmemtir,  lemviimr,  miptriour.  Neitiier  Of 
thaw  tnodet  of  qmlling  wu  erar  geneimUy  Mtapted,  in  any  thing  like  tiie  noraber  of 
wetdfl  to  whish  he  mpplied  them ;  or  ever  will  be ;  though  M»ne  in&oreet  oompUera  are 
1^  sealoiuir  mdecrouring  to  impoie  them  .upon  the  p«bUe,  u  the  tme  wy  of  gpelling. 
He  ako  erred  aometimes  kg  aeeidtnt,  or  oMmj^nU  ,■  ea  when  he  spelled  thna :  "  noaii  and 
nited;  mtkrmU  end  httMroi,  wm^nU  end  dotonjaly  layttmU  and  MmMo^  watmfaU  and 
•wpM  mM*«  aad  Am^OI;  «mM(  and  tmibU,  i^MU  and  doimAi/."  Thia  occaitonal 
mnoaot  the  letter 'tSTeprehcnrible,  berame  it  is  eontrary  to  general  analf^,  and 
becauie  both  letters  are  neceasary  to  preserre  the  eound,  aod  show  the  deriTatioo  of 
the  oompoand.  Walker  ceneurea  it  as  a  "  ridiculous  irregularity,"  and  lays  the  bluiM 
of  it  OD  tiie  ''printer*,"  and  yet  dees  not  venture  to  correct  it  I  See  Johnstm's  IKotion- 
trj,  first  American  edition,  quarto :  Walker's  Pronoundng  Dietiooary,  uuUr  tihe  irofd 
DimgiUl;  and  bia  Rhjmiog  Dictionary,  Introd.  p.  xv. 

Oh.  3. — "  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  "  has  been  represented  by  some  as  having  "  neariy 
lied  the  extttmal  form  of  our  language."  Uut  Hurray,  who  qaot«s  this  from  Dr. 
Nans,  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that,  "The  orthogn^y  of  a  great  nomber  of  £n^idi 
wordi,  i>  far  f^m  being  uniform,  even  uoongsC  vrtters  of  diaanctiMi." —  Oram,  p.  tt. 
And,  after  commending  this  work  of  J<duuon's,  as  a  stanoahd,  from  which,  "it  u  ear- 
Qottr  to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will  hene^rth,  on  light  grounds,  be  tempted  lo 
iuKrvate,"  he  adds,  "  This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  s«ne  orthographical  inconais- 
tendes  which  onght  to  be  rectiAed :  anch  as,  immiovakk.  moMobU ;  oAaHel^,  ekaaiimt; 
JMiaim,/artitjf;Blii»0»a,al^i]f;fiariMafy,/aaHaneu;  mmdiamniu,  itmUmtjf."—Ib.  la 
reject  to  the  Itaul  ek  and  etir,  he  also  mtmttwnoHjf  dipartt  Jhm  the  stakoabd  which  At 
dw  mmwumdi ;  praforriog,  in  that,  Uie  authority  of  IK«tt«r't  Rhi/ming  IM^tiimargt  from 
which  he  borrowed  his  rtdes  for  spelling.  For,  against  the  use  of  A  at  the  mid  of 
vwdi  from  the  learned  lan^nagae,  and  against  the  « in  many  words  in  which  Johnson 
■wd  it,  we  have  the  authority,  not  only  ^  general  usage  now,  but  irf  many  gnunmari- 
na  who  were  contemporary  with  Johnson,  and  of  more  than  a  dosen  lexicographers, 
socient  or  modem,  among  whom  is  Walker  himself.  In  this,  therefore,  Murray's  prae- 
tiet  ia  right,  and  his  commended  standard  dictionary,  wrong. 

Ob*.  4. —  Of  wOTda  ending  in  or  M  owr,  we  have  about  three  hundred  and  twenty ; 
cf  vUA  not  more  than  forty  ean  now  with  any  propriety  be  written  with  the  latter 
tcmiutum.  Aimbig  to  write  eecording  to  the  beat  wage  of  the  pretent  day,  I  inaert 
a  ia  M  many  of  uiese  words  as  now  aeon  most  fiamiliar  to  the  eye  what  so  written ; 
bat  I  have  no  partinlity  for  any  letters  that  ean  well  be  spared;  and  if  Uiia  book  should 
*vcr,  by  any  good  fortune,  ha^qten  to  be  reprinted,  after  Aonotir,  kAew,/t)90ur,  fwAooMMr, 
oA  f  ^wsfliir,  shall  have  beecnne  as  unfoshionable  as  atrtAow,  errtmr,  ttrrotw,  and  entpt- 
w,  are  now.  let  the  proof*reader  sMifce  out  the  useless  letter  not  only  from  tlwae 
vrnh,  hot  from  all  otiiers  whieh  shall  bear  an  aquaUy  antiquated  meuaaoo. 

Oss.  have  snggested  tiie  abore-mentioncd  imperfections  In  Dr.  /oAfWM's  <wtho< 
gnphy,  merely  to  justify  the  liberty  whioh  I  take  of  spelling  otherwise ;  and  not  with 
■ny  view  to  giro  s  preference  to  that  of  Dr.  iVeiuter,  who  is  now  contending  tor  the 
luinv  of  having  Amiiihed  a  mwe  correct  rtattdard.  For  the  latter  author,  though 
right  ia  some  things  in  which  the  former  was  wrong,  is,  on  the  whole,  still  more  erro- 
anntaad  inoonsirtent.  In  his  Tsrioos  attempts  at  reformation  in  out  orthography,  he 
bs*  ipdled  many  hundreds  of  words  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  he  knows  not  at 
IwwUsh  of  them  is  right,  and  whieh  are  wrong.  But  in  respect  to  d^Mtiotu,  he  has 
^ougaodsarvietttooBrllteratare;  nor  have  his  oritiesbeen  sufficiently  Just  respeeting 
*^di«y  oallhls  **  famorationa."  •  To  omit  the  A  from  such  words  as  pmhUek,  or  the 
■  &aa  ffueh  as  Mperieur,  is  certainly  mo  inmovatioH  ;  it  is  but  ignorance  that  censures 
giaisisl  pruttee,  under  ^at  name.  The  advocates  for  Johnson  and  opponents  of 
Vetster,  who  are  now  so  aeakmsly  stickling  tat  the  k  and  the  «  in  these  coses,  ovght 
^  know  that  they  m  oontending  for  what  waa  oboolete,  «>  obooleaowt^  when  Dr. 
*<4BM)a  was  a  boy. 

Om.  t, — I  hoTO  befino  observed  diat  some  of  the  grammarians  who  were  oontempo- 
^  with  Mmaon.  did  not  adopt  hi>  practice  respecting  the  k  ot  the  tt,  in  jnMiekf 
^M,  «nwr,  tiipsrwwr,  ftc.  And  indeed  I  am  not  sure  there  were  any  who  did.  Dr. 
'*bM0B  was  bom  in  1709,  and  he  died  in  1784.  But  Urightland's  Urammar,  which 
*■  written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  died  in  1714,  in  treating  of  the  letter 
^njn,  "  If  in  ny  Word  the  harder  Sound  precedes  (a),  (■'),  or  (y),  {k)  is  either  added 
*  pst  in  its  Place ;  as.  Skill,  Hkiny  Pybliek :  And  tho'  the  additioaal  {k)  in  the  forego- 
^  Word  be  an  oM  Wsy  of  Spelhi^.  yet  it  is  now  very  justly  left  oS^  as  being  a  super- 
Letter;  for  (c)  at  the  End  is  always  hard."— Seventh  Eiitioil,  Lond.  174S,  p.  37. 

Oil  7.~Tiw  three  gnnman  of  Aah*  Priestley,  and  Lowth.  all  appeared*  in  their 

•  fl«  CsWs  OtWal  Mnr  ar  As  Orttspaphj  ef  WaMw. 
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flxit  editions,  about  one  time ;  all,  if  I  miitike  not,  in  tlie  year  17BS ;  and  none  of  thoae 
learned  doctors,  it  would  seem,  used  the  mode  of  spelling  now  in  question.  In  Ash,  of 
1799,  we  have  such  orthography  as  this :  "  Italics,  pubUc,  domeatict  our  traffic,  music, 
quick ;  error,  superior,  warrior,  authors,  honour,  humour,  fjavour,  behaviour."  In 
Priestley,  of  1778 :  "Iambics,  dactyls,  dactylic,  aaapteatic, monosyllabic,  deetiic, public, 
critic;  authOT,  emperor's,  superior;  fsTOur,  labours,  aetghbottrs,  labour ed,  vigour, 
endeavour;  meagre,  hillock,  tudliwidt,  bi^oprick,  control,  travelling."  In  Lowu,  of 
1799  :  "  Ctnnic,  critic,  characteristic  domestic ;  author,_^K»-,/aR)r0d,  mdaaoond,  alladgimf, 
fbretellfl."  Now  all  these  are  words  in  the  spelling  of  which  Johnson  and  Webster  oon- 
tradict  each  other;  and  if  they  are  not  all  right,  surdy  they  would  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  made  more  nearljr  right,  by  being  conformed  to  eil^ier  of  these  authorities  excluur^y. 
For  THB  BB8T  csAOB  is  tM  ultimate  rule  of  grammar. 

Obs.  8. —  The  old  British  Orammar,  written  befwe  the  American  Revolution,  and 
even  before  "tA»  Learned  Mr.  Samu^  Johnatm  "  was  doctorated.  though  it  thus  re^eet- 
Ailly  quotes  that  great  scholar,  does  not  follow  him  in  the  spelUng  of  which  I  am  txeat> 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  with  examples  of  words  ending  in  ie  and  or,  and  not 
in  iok  and  our,  as  he  wrote  them ;  and  I  am  confident,  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
former  orthc^raphy  has  continued  to  be  mors  oommm  than  hit.  Walker,  the  orthoepist, 
who  died  in  1807,  yielded  the  point  res^ting  the  k,  and  ended  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  words  with  «  in  his  Hhvming  Dictionary ;  but  he  thought  it  more  of  an  innovatioo 
tium  it  TeaUy  was.  In  his  Pronouncing  Dietiona^,  he  says,  "  It  has  been  a  customt 
wUbin  theae  tonuy  yoara,  to  «nit  the  i  at  the  end  of  words,  when  preceded  by  e.  This 
has  introduced  a  nofwfty  into  the  Umguage,  which  is  that  of  ending  a  word  with  an  unu- 
sual letter,"  &c.  "This  omiasion  of  kis,  however,  too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even 
by  the  authority  of  Johnson ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the 
learned  languages." —  WeUker'a  Principlee  of  S^roKoneiation,  Mo.  400.  The  tenth  edition 
of  Bum's  Or&inmar,  dated  1810,  says,  "  It  has  become  customary  to  omit  k  after  c  at 
the  end  of  dissyUaUes  and  trissyllables,  &o.  as  mune,  aritkme^,  hgie;  but  the  &  ia  re- 
tained hi  monosyllables ;  as,  &ac£,  det^  rick,  Sec." —  P.  26.  Jamea  Bnohanan,  of  whoee 
EngUah  Syntax  Uiere  had  bc«n  five  American  edickms  in  1792,  added  no  A  to  such  words 
as  didactic,  eritie,  claetie,  of  which  he  made  frequent  use ;  and  though  he  wrote  ktmour, 
iabour,  and  the  like,  with  w,  as  they  a»  pnhaps  most  morally  written  now,  he  iuaTtnil 
iu>  ti  in  error,  author,  or  lay  of  those  w<nd8  in  which  t&at  latta  woold  now  be  irv*'>nrit- 
tent  with  good  taste. 

Obs.  9. —  Bicknell's  Grammar,  of  1790,  treating  of  the  letter  it,  says,  "And  for  the 
same  reason  we  have  dropt  it  at  the  end  words  after  c,  which  is  there  always  hard;  as 
in  pMidt,  haiek,  fee.  tiiiob.  are  more  elegantly  written  public,  logic." —  Part  ii,  p.  13. 
Again:  *•  It  nas heretofbre  jcdned  with  « i£  the  end cf  words;  eapublick,  logick;  but,  as 
before  observed,  being  there  quite  superfluous,  it  is  now  left  out." —  lb.  p.  16.  Home 
Tooke's  orthography  was  also  agreeable  to  the  rule  which  I  have  given  on  this  subject. 
So  is  the  usage  of  David  Booth:  "  Formerly -a  £  was  added,  as,  nutiek,  politick,  Aritk- 
SMfidb,  &c.  but  this  is  now  in  disuse." —  Booth'i  Introd.  to  Did.  Lend.  1814,  p.  80. 

Obs.  10. — As  tiie  authors  of  many  recent  spelling-books —  Cobb,  Emerson,  Burhans, 
Belles,  Sears,  Marshall,  Mott,  and  others  —  ate  now  contendiiw  for  this  "  ■mnii^Muiii 
letter,"  in  niite  id  all  the  authority  against  it,  it  seems  proper  bri^y  to  notice  their 
argument,  lest  the  student  be  misled  by  it.  It  ia  summed  np  by  one  of  them  in  the 
fimowiog  words :  *<In  regsrd  to  A  after  e  at  the  endof  words,  it  may  be  suffidenttoaay, 
that  its  omission  has  never  been  attempted,  except  in  a  email  portion  of  the  nance  miten 
it  occurs ;  and  that  it  tends  to  sn  erroneous  pronunciation  of  derivatives,  as  in  wiati'iJ, 
ntimiekinfr,  where,  if  the  k  were  omitted,  it  would  read  mimicmg;  and  as  «  befim  *  is 
always  sounded  IDce  »,  it  must  be  pronounced  mimieing.  Mow,  since  it  is  nevcx  omitted 
in  monosyllables,  where  it  most  frequently  occurs,  as  in  block,  clock,  &c,  and  cm  ie  hs  a 
part  oatjf  of  polysyllahlee,  it  is  tiionght  b^ter  to  pwenre  it  in  all  cases,  by  tekiek  we  have 
one  general  rule,  in  place  of  several  inegularitus  and  exceptions  timt  muBt  SalUcnr  its 
partial  omistion." —  SoUee'a  filing-Book,  p.  2.  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  these 
two  sentences  evince  great  want  of  care  or  skill  in  the  art  of  grammar.  But  it  ia  proper 
to  inform  him,  that  we  have  in  our  language  eighty-six  monosyllables  which  end  with 
(A,  and  from  them  about  fifty  compounds  or  derivatives,  which  of  course  keep  the  mtwo 
termination.  To  these  may  be  added  a  docen  or  more  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful 
Ibnnation,  such  as  ^lekaback,  pidtapodi,  gimeraek,  ticktai^  piehnck,  barradt,  kempaaek, 
hollyhock,  shamrock,  kammode,  hiOoek,  hoaunoek,  buUock,  roebudt.  But  the  verba  on  which 
this  argument  is  founded  are  only  six;  attack,  ranaaekttra^^Jroti^mimickfniApk^gidt; 
and  tiiese,  unquestionably,  must  either  be  spdled  with  the  k,  or  must  ftftinmir  it  in  thajir 
derivatives.  Now  that  useful  class  of  words  which  are  generally  and  properly  ■^^U^Tn 
with  final  c,  are  about /bur  hundred  andjS/iy  in  number,  and  are  aU  of  them  either  adjee- 
tivea  or  nonns  of  legnlaz  derivaticu  fiKun  the  leemed  languages,  being  wotdi  of  man 
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Utta  one  Byllable,  wUcb  lum  come  to  na  from  Greek  or  Latin  rooti.  But  what  hm  the 

dontilhic  of  e  by^A,  in  onr  natXTemonnByUables  uid  theor  derirtfiTMito  do  Kith  ill  those 
wofdxnforagn  origin?  For  the  reason  of  the  matter,  we  might  u  wcU  doable  tbe^ 
u  onr  ancestors  did,  ui  naturaU,  Am^wroA,  apirUuail,  ftc, , 

0b8.  11. —  The  learner  ahoold  observe  that  some  lettm  incline  mooh  to  a  duplication, 
while  some  others  are  doubled  but  seldom,  and  somBf  never.  ']ntu8,  among  the  vowels, 
m  ind  oo  occur  frequently  ;  aa  is  used  sometimes ;  u,  never  —  except  in  certain  Latin 
words,  (wh««in  the  vowels  ore  separately  uttered,)  such  as  Horatiit  VeU,  udem,  gemi. 
Apin,  the  doubling  <d  uia  piecluded  by  the  fiict  tjutt  we  have  a  distinct  letter  eaUed 
DdmUmi,  which  was  made  1^  jcrining  two  Yees,  or  two  Uea,  when  the  Bom  for  «  was  v. 
So,  smong  the  consonants,/,  t,  and  a,  incline  more  to  dnplicetion,  than  any  others.  These 
letters  are  double,  not  only  at  the  end  of  those  monosyUables  which  have  but  one  vowel, 
»itaff,  mill,  pan;  but  uso  under  some  other  drcomstances.  According  to  general 
QHge,  final/  is  doubled  after  s  nngle  vowel,  in  almost  all  cases ;  as  in  haiUff,  caitiff,  piaiH~ 
midriff,  theriff,  tariff,  mattiff:  yet  not  in  caiift  which  is  perhaps  better  written  caMph. 
Riial  I,  as  may  be  seen  by  Rule  Sth,  admits  not  now  of  a  dnpUcation  like  this ;  bitt»  by 
the  exceptions  to  Rule  4th,  it  is  frequently  doubled  when  no  otiier  consonant  would  be ; 
m'mtrm^ing,  ffroveUatg;  unless,  (contr^  to  the  opinion  of  Lowth,  'Walker,  and  Web- 
ster,} we  will  hMwe^^iUppingr,  gou^ping,  and  wonh^tping,  to  be  nee<^nl  exceptions  also. 

On.  12. — ^Knal  «  sometijuea  occurs  riugle,  as  mtdaa,  atltu,bitu;  and  especially  in 
Latin  words,  aa  vina,  in^totut ;  and  when  it  is  added  to  form  plurals,  aa  verwe,  Mraa:  but 
tliia  letter,  too,  is  genially  doubled  at  the  end  of  primitive  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
labis ;  as  in  eareaat,  eompau,  euireuM,  karata,  tretpan,  embarrau.  On  the  ocmtrary,  the  other 
eoDSonants  are  seldom  doubled,  except  when  they  come  under  Rule  3d.  "nte  letter  j>» 
howerar,  is  oranmmly  doubled,  in  some  words,  even  when  it  forms  a  needleas  exception 
toBalC'ith;  a>  in  the  dertvativea  ,;U^  ^o"^*  periupa  also  tfrnA^  This 
letter,  too,  was  very  frequently  doubled  in  Greek ;  whence  we  have,  from  the  name  ot 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  words  Philippic  and  Philippize,  which,  if  spelled  aoe(vding  to  our 
nle  for  such  derivatives,  would,  like  gaUoped  and  galli^>er,  tiruped  and  airypg,  have  but 
ooeii.  We  find  tiiem  so  written  in  some  late  dictionari^.  'BvX'^fiiUpped,  go»Mpped,KoA. 
wmhipped,  with  the  other  derivatives  from  the  same  roots,  are  just  and  necessary  excep- 
tions to  Rule  4th,  (whiohl  do  not  admit,)  so  are  these;  and  ficu-  a  much  stronger  reascm, 
« the  daancal  scholar  will  think.  In  our  language,  or  in  words  purely  E^lish,  the 
tetters  A,  t,^,  A,  q,  e,  w,  x,  and  y,  are,  properly  speaking,  never  doublod.  Yet,  in  uie  fonn- 
ing  of  compowulM,  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  two  Aitehes,  two  Kays,  or  even  two 
Doahle<nes,  or  "Wies  shall  come  together ;  as  in  withAold,  briekkibt,  tlotneorm,  bayyam. 

On.  13. — There  are  some  words  —  as  those  which  come  from  metai,  nudal,  eoral, 
ayibil,  argii,  axit,  eoptl,  tranquil,  pupH,  papU —  in  which  the  Hamricnl  scholar  is  apt  to 
viidate  the  analogj^  of  English  derivation,  by  doubling  the  letter  I,  because  he  remembers 
the  S  of  tbeir  foreign  roots,  or  their  foreign  correspondents.  But  let  him  also  remember, 
that,  if  a  knowledge  of  etymokOT  may  oe  shown  by  qielling  metalliferous, 
Mtalh^t^ihy,  metaltn^ie,  metaUnrgist,  metallurgy,  medaUie,  medallion,  cry8tallise» 
crritallme,  argillous,  argillaceous,  axiUar,  axillary,  oaviUous,  cavillatum,  papillate, 
P^bUous,  papillary,  tranquillity,  and  pupillary,  with  double  I,  ignorance  of  it  must  neois 
be  implied  in  spdling  metaline,  metalist,  metaloid,  metalo^al,  medidiat,  coralaceous, 
eofiline,  coralite,  coraBnite,  ooraloid,  coraloidal,  cryatalite,  ar^lite,  srgilitic,  tranquilize, 
sad  pupilage,  in  like  manner.  But  we  cannot  weU  double  the  I  in  the  ftnmer,  imd  not 
bt  the  wtto-  wcvds.  Hm«  is  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Etynud<^  mnat  govern  orthogra- 
}Aiy.  But  what  etymology?  our  own,  or  that  wUdi  is  foreign?  Hwe  say,  both,  &ey 
disBgree ;  and  the  mere  ^glish  scholw  cannot  know  when,  or  how  &r,  to  be  guided  by 
the  Utter.  If  a  Latin  diminutive,  aa  papilla  from  papula  or  papa,  pt^nllut  from  pt^m$,  or 
trmgrniOtu  from  (ran*  and  gmdui,  hsppen  to  double  an  I,  must  we  forever  cling  to  the  re- 
duplication, and  that,  in  spite  of  our  own  rules  to  the  contrary  i  Why  is  it  more  otgeo- 
tiooable  to  change  pupillarit  to  pupilary,  Qan.  pupiUua  to  pupil  f  m,  to  change  traagitiliitaa 
to  krmquility,  than  tranguiUua  to  tr<mquil  f  AsA  since  papiUnu,  pupilage,  and  trattguilizt 
are  formed  from  the  EngKah  words,  and  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  why  is  it  not  as 
iBpraptf  to  write  them  with  double  (  as  to  write  jwKlMt,  vat$alag$,  and  etoilis^  in  the 
Mnemenner? 

Obs.  14. — If  the  practice  of  the  learned  would  allow  us  to  follow  the  English  rule 
ksre,  I  should  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the  words  which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
oaght  to  be  written  vrith  single  /.  Ainsworth  exhibits  the  Latin  word  for  coral  in  four 
mas,  and  the  Greek  word  in  three.  Two  of  the  Latin  and  two  of  the  Greek  have  the 
'■ingle;  the  othen  double  it.  He  also  spells  *'i»raiiticua"  with  one  I,  and  defines  it 
*'Aaoitof  wliite  marble,  called  sorai^"*  The  Spaniards,  from  whose  wsArifa,  we 

•  leaaettBg  IS  XitOrtee,  da  MraHMcRf  Ivb  was  a  UdA  flf  PbiTtfw  wUa, « 
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lure  HwAiI;  wboae  oryif*  if  oreiBa,  from  the  Lstin  onritfa ;  and  to  whose  emvikw,  Wflb- 
■ter  tnuws  «atU in  all  their  dairUirea  from  these  Lidin  roots,  mttallum,  metal  —  cdt*- 
tiKM,  eoreMum,  mmlium,  or  eomlium,  ooral  —  aytUMtu  or  eryttaBmh  crygtal  —  ptipiUm, 
pajnl  —  and  tniA^tu^,  tranquil —  follow  their  own  mlea,  and  write  moRtljr  with  nngle 
i.*  as,  jNiptfisro,  a  teseher ;  m»taiieo,  motslic  ;  eoraiina  fftm.)  eoialine;  erutaUno,  CrjMtm- 
Uae ;  erittt^iar,  cryatalize ;  tragttiUxar,  tranquilize ;  ana  traHqttilidad,  tranquility.  Aaiit 
we  foUow  not  oars,  when  or  how  shall  the  English  scholar  ever  know  why  we  spell  at 
wo  do  ^  For  example,  what  can  he  make  of  the  orthogrq>h7  ei  the  foUow-ing  words, 
which  I  copy  from  our  best  dictionaries :  equip',  eq'oipage ;  wor'ship,  wor'shipper ;  — 
peril,  perilous ;  cavil,  cavilloust ; — libel,  Ubellons ;  quarrel,  quarrelons  ; — opal,  opaline ; 
metal,  motalli&et ; —  cota!,  eoralliform ;  crystal,  cryatalfonn ;  —  dial,  dialist ;  medal,  med- 
allist ;  —  rascal,  raaealion ;  medal,  medallion ;  —  moral,  moralist,  morality ;  metal,  metal- 
liBt,  metallurgy ;  —  ciTtl,  dvilixe,  civility;  tranqoil,  tranquillize,  tranquillity ;  —  noTol, 
BovflUm,  noVeliBt,  norelise ;  groirdt  grovdling,  grovelled,  groveUer  i 

Obs.  15.—  1^  aeeond  clause  of  Hnzray's  or  Walker's  6th  Rule  for  tpelltng,  gives  only 
a  single  /  to  each  of  the  derivatives  dbove  named.  (  But  it  also  treats  in  Uke  manner 
many  hnndreds  of  words  in  which  the  /  must  certainly  be  doubled.  And,  as  neithar 
<*  the  Compiler,"  nor  any  of  his  copiers,  have  paid  any  regard  to  their  own  principle, 
neither  their  doctrine  nor  their  practice  oan  be  of  mudi  weight  either  way.  Yet  it  ia 
important  to  know  to  what  words  the  rule  ia,  or  is  not,  applicable.  In  oonaidcring  thia 
TUatknis  question  about  the  duplication  of  I,  I  was  at  first  ineUned  to  admit  that,  whom- 
WW  flnil  I  has  become  single  in  English  by  dropping  the  secoftd  j  of  a  foreign  root,  the 
word  shall  resume  the  U  in  all  derivatives  formed  from  it  by  adding  a  tecrainatim  begim- 
-  nlng  witli  a  vowel ;  as,  hmyUua,  berifl,  beryUuifi.  This  wouM,  of  course,  double  the  t  in 
nearly  all  the  derivatives  &om  metal,  ntedal,  &0.  But  what  says  cos  torn  i  She  constantly 
doubles  the  /  in  most  of  them ;  but  wavers  in  respect  to  some,  and  in  a  few  will  have  it 
single.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  by  which  we  may  abide  without  ccmsan. 
PitpWiage  and  pupiflari/,  with  U,  are  acDording  to  Walkout  Rhyming  Dictionary ;  but 
J<dmson  spells  them  pu'pHa^o  and  pu'piiari/,  with  single  I ;  and  Walker,  in  his  Prooona* 
eing  Dictionary,  has  pt/pitage  with  one  I,  and  pnpUkiry  witik  two.  Again :  both  JiAa- 
•oo  s  and  the  Pronouncing  Oiotionary,  pve  us  mtialUH  and  metattitt  wiMi  U,  and  an 
snstained  by  Webster  and  others ;  but  Walker,  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  writes  them 
mtdalitt  sod  mvUUist,  with  single  A  like  diaiiit,/ormaiiat,  cabaliH,  /urbalitt,  and  twenty 
othnr  such  words.  Farther :  Webster  doubles  uie  J  in  all  the  derivatives  of  mttai,  mwd 
«f,  eoral,  axil,  argil,  andjN^n/;  but  writes  It  single  in  all  those  of  crystal  aosft^  InqrEI^  and 
trmnquil  —  exc^t  tnutqtritiity. 

Obs.  16. —  Dr.  Webster  also  attempts,  or  praten^  to  pitt  in  praiitioeAe  hasty  pnmo- 
dtion  of  Walkn,  to  sp^  with  single  J  all  derivatives  fircnn  wwds  ending  in  Inat  nnoar 
the  accent.  "  Ho  letter,"  says  Walker,  "  seems  to  be  more  fraquentiy  doubled  improp- 
erly than  L  Why  we  should  write  lihalUng,  Imetiing,  mwtfm^,  dnd  yet  offering,  njfgrwy, 
rmuming,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  and,  unless  i  can  give  a  better  plea  than 
any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet,  for  being  doubled  in  this  situation.  I  mast,  in  the  st]^ 
of  Ludan,  in  hirtrial  of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  eipaLaon." —  Rhyming  Did.  p.  x. 
This  rash  conception,  bong  adtmted  liy  some  men  of  still  less  caution,  has  wrought  great 
■misehief  in  our  orthography.  With  respect  to  words  ending  in  s/,  it  is  a  good  and  sufi- 
•ioit  reason  for  dontmng  tte  ^  that  the  e  may  otherwise  be  awpiiaed  serrile  and  sUanU 
I  have  therefore  made  tms  termination  a  general  exception  to  uw  rule  against  doabUng. 
Besides,  a  lai^  number  of  tiiese  words,  beimt  derived  from  foreign  words  in  vrtiieh  tho 
I  was  doubled,  have  a  second  reason  for  the  dn^^cation,  aa  strong  as  that  which  haa 
often  induced  these  same  aathors  to  double  that  letter,  as  noticed  above.  Soch  ax* 
bordel,  chapel,  duel,  fardel,  gabel,  gospel,  gravd,  lamel,  label,  libel,  marvel,  model, 
novel,  parcel,  quarrel,  and  ^meL  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  his  work  of  Expulsion, 
Dr.  Webster  has  not  anfrequratiy  oontfadiotad  himself,  and  conformed  to  usage,  by 
doubling  the  I  where  he  probably  intended  to  write  it  sii^le.  Thus,  m  the  wovds  bnr- 

Ottsr  Bsm  Amfsnw."  Bat  lUi  sabstaiNS  mmom  to  b*  ^flkmt  ftom  ill  that  m  desertM  liv  WMslKW  ns- 
<sribsa«Mo('*MMttM,*"*MraanMl*,"aBd'>^«anM(itt."  Urn  Wtkitti't  Oemn  iMtt. 

*  n*  GMk  word  fcv  aria  Is  a^ilo^,  or  vnytiko^^  (ftcn  o^oct  wbha,)  mesnlDg  pan  «hUs  asift  { 
bssoftsB  spsllMl  wUb  DDs  iMbdasswWitwe. 

t  Dr.  H'vbstM,  irtih  ^panai  pnwrktjr,  wtIim  racWn;  rad  tovOmu  witb  «ds  L  Ifta  itMiHg  utd  pnitvutt 
bat  ha  bas  In  fUMnl  iw  awra  nanwinltt  Uwn  Jebomn.  Id  raapaet  to  tba  doabttM;  of  (  Anal.  II*  abo,  tm 
so—  lawawKi,  SMorts  iknUmr  worts  vanoBtty  ;  u,  cor'* J/t/ofw,  apoa  the  first  sfUabls,  MitaTIif^nN,  opsn 
Uw  asoondi  ean'iloiu  mai  pap'iliotu,  upon  ibe  fliat,  argU'bnUy  upon  tha  seeoad  :  ax'tUnr,  npon  Uis  first,  m*- 
ihU'lar,  upon  tbe  aecond.    8m  WtbUtr'i  Oetaro  Dut. 

X  P«rr7  irroCa  tri/tMtttt,  trfUalixty  rryitalitMiim,  uttUdm*.  mtlalittj  fueUh^iK,  and  mtfUttrg^  ■  Mtd  ttalAto 
iMaa,  Si  wtU  as  rryafafafM^,  mnalie^mmbgr^^,  aaa  Mutalf^rMta,  an  aalfcld  and  pnteiad  ^  tts 
satbofs  (rfUw  Red  Book,  on  pp.  368  and  StO. 

t  "But  If  a  dinhUionc  pnoodaa,  or  tba  accent  It  on      pncedbu  nUabla,  flis  coasonsat  lenudna  riaris: 
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dtUtt,  chifUMy,  ghHwHin^  g|»H)«ll«7,  gpvpdlwi  gniTdly,  Innellftte.  lawdlw,  Um>- 
cOailx>  iMnellifopo,  and  qiinwJane,  he  has  mitten  the  i  double,  while  he  haa  grooaly 
eomipted  many  other  aimilax  words  by  forbeariuff  the  redupUcatioa ;  aa,  tratetert  gm- 
tlmf,  diuiutt  MonwfoiM,  and  the  like.  In  cases  of  such  difficulty,  we  can  never  amre  at 
uu&Eiiuty  and  ooniintcncy  of  pncticet  uoleas  we  lesorC  to  ^ri»^ij!»«,  and  such  principle* 
«i  can  be  made  iatalligible  to  the  &t^i»h  scholar.  If  any  one  is  diBsstisfied  the 
mlM  and  ezeepUons  which  I  have  laid  down,  let  him  atody  the  sabjeCt  till  he  can  for- 
aish  the  schools  with  better. 

Oh.  17. — We  have  in  our  language  a  very  numerous  class  of  adjectives  ending  ia 
«Ur  or  ibU,  as  o^oiitt  arabb,  toieraU*,  admiitiUe,  ered*bi»,  infalliik,  to  the  numbec  of  nin« 
hasdied  or  more.  Li  respect  to  the  proper  form  and  aignidcation  of  some  of  these,  there 
ocean  no  small  difficulty.  Able  is  a  common  English  word,  the  meaning  of  which  ia 
Btaoli  better  andentood  than  Us  origin.  Home  Tooke  supposes  it  to  have  come  from 
Os  Q<^ua  BOW  oluA  rignifyingsAv^ffA;  and  ooniaqaently  avCEs,  that  it  "  has  ntftbing 
to  de  with  tha  Latin  a^jjaotlTa  Milii,  Jit,  or  aUe,  £rom  which  oiix  etymdogista  enoBcona* 

dolTe  it" — Divtnmu  of  PwUg,  ii,  p.  150.  This  I  suppose  the  etym<uogists  will  dis- 
pDte  wUh  him.  But  whatever  may  be  its  true  derivation,  no  one  can  well  d^ny  that  ablet 
U  s  suffix,  ^longs  most  properly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  verba ;  fw  moat  of  the  words 
fbnaed  by  it,  are  plainly  a  sort  of  verbal  adjectives.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  author 
it  right  in  snppoeing  that  English  words  of  this  termination,  like  the  Letin  verbals  in 
Uiii  have,  or  ought  to  have,  such  a  signiflcetion  as  may  justify  the  luune  which  hp 
gives  theott  of  "potmtitd  pftttine  adjedivea ;  "  a  signiBcation  in  which  the  T^nglL^h  and  the 
UtiaderivatiTea  exactly  cozn^ond.  lltiusdii'M/iiUi  or  ilMsoAi'aAfa  does  not  mean  a6ble 
Mwake,  bat  tapeMe  of  rifwafawl;  and  dimMiUe  or  SvidaUe  does  not  mean  able  to  dwi<to, 
bat  ee/aUa  of  heimg  divided. 

Oan,  18. — Aa  to  the  ^^plicataon  of  this  suffix  to  nouns,  when  we  consider  the  signiE* 
Cition  of  the  words  thus  formed,  its  propriety  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  true,  now- 
mr,  thai  noons  do  sometimes  assume  something  of  the  nature  of  verbs,  so  as  to  give 
nit  to  siiljectiTea  that  are  of  a  participial  character ;  such,  for  instance,  as  tainted,  biffotedf 
mmM,  gihedt  Af^W.  Again,  of  such  as  hard-hearted,  good-natured,  eetd-blooded,  we 
hm  aa  indeftnttft  number.  And  perhaps,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  formation  of 
neh  words  as  aetiomttUe,  eowtpmtuonabU,  exe^pt^maite,  tMtrketable,  merehanlable,  paeturaUet 
fti— Kiife,  and  so  forth,  may  be  justified,  if  care  be  taken  to  use  them  in  a  sense  analo- 
Saas  to  that  of  the  real  verbals.  But,  surely,  the- meaning  whichis  commonly  attached 
lothe  words  omicsU^  ehangeaile,  faahimiable,  favourable,  peaceable,  reaeonabie,  pleaiurable, 
meienable,  tuitaUe,  and  some  others,  woiUd  never  be  guessed  from  their  formation.  Xhusj 
imtaiU  meassjCU^Mf  or  tuitingt  and  not  aUe  to  euit,  or  arable  of  being  tutted, 

Oaa.  19. — Tbougk  all  words  that  terminate  in  able,  used  as  a  suffix,  are  properly 
wAoped  dertvativea,  rather  than  compounds,  and  in  the  former  class  the  separate 
Buaaing  of  the  parte  united  ia  much  less  regarded  than  in  tha  latter ;  y^  in  tiw  use  of 
wwdt  ^  thia  fecmation,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  respect  to  the  general  analogy  of 
thrir  tignifieation  aa  stated  above ;  and  not  to  make  derivatives  of  the  aame  flwhion 
eoBTcy  meaninga  so  var^  different  as  do  some  of  these.  Perhaps  it  is  from  some  general 
DOtion  of  their  impropriety,  that  several  words  of  this  doubtful  character  have  already 
baoone  obsolete,  or  are  gradually  &Uing  into  disoae :  as,  acaatomable,  ehaneeable,  eoneord- 
iUfc  emutable,  tuttomeAk,  behoowMe,  leitwnAttt  tnedieinable,  pirmmahte,  potoerabh,  ratorable, 
tttftUe,  temUahle,  vengeabte,  verHoNe.  Still,  there  are  aereral  others,  yet  currently  em- 
plf^vd,  wUc^  might  better  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  give  place  to  more  regular  terms ; 
M,emieable,&>Tfi'iemilj/oT  kind;  charitable,  fot  benevolent  or  liberal ;  cotoura^,  for  afparent 
Vlfeeiom;  peaeeable,  for  peae^iU  or  unAoetile ;  pieaavrable,  for  fleaaing  or  delightful ;  projtt- 
die,  for  gainful  or  iueratiee ;  loeiable,  for  eoeial  or  affable  ;  reaionable,  for  rational  or  Jutt. 

Oie.  20. — In  respect  to  the  orthography  of  words  ending  in  able  or  Hie,  it  is  sometimes 
£ficult  to  determine  which  of  these  endings  ought  to  be  preferred ;  as  whether  we  ought 
to  write  tenabie  or  temihie,  revertaUa  or  revenible,  addable  or  addibie.  In  Latin,  the  termi- 
■ation  is  bilit,  and  the  iveoediag  vowel  is  determined  the  oonm^alMn  to  which  the 
mbbekniga.  TbwB,  for  verbaof  the  firstcoqittgatioii,  it  is  a;  as,  frmn  ofwrv,  to  plough, 
mttaii,  araUe,  triable.  For  the  second  conjugation,  it  is  *;  as,  from  doeirt,  to  teach, 
MUie  ot  daeiHe,  doMte  or  doeUe,  teachable.  For  the  third  coi^ugation,  it  is  *;  ar, 
frm  vmdfra,  to  sell,  vendibiUt,  vendible,  aalabla.  And,  for  tha  fourth  conjugation,  it  is  t ; 
H,  from  tepetire,  to  bury.  eqiet^iJii,  tep'elible  *,  bnriable.  But  from  lolvo  and  voteo,  of  the 
tUtd  coaj  ligation,  we  have  ubilit,  vbie ;  as,  toiubOit,  toPtMe,  aolvible  or  solvable ;  volubility 
ft/nUt,  roUahle.  Hence  the  English  words.  revoktbU  rtt>oluble,  irret'olabie,  die'aohtble, 
itdufeokMe,  and  imoftMe,  Thus  the  Latin  verbab  in  bUit,  axe  a  sufficient  guide  to  the 
vttegr^ky  of  all  soeb  words  as  are  traeeaUe  to  them ;  but  the  mere  English  scholar 

•AtoM«,Walkw,flaaWiMw,aaspriIIUi«ei4>9fiAI«,-  «UA  b  obfkorir  wraw;ails  JobMMli 
4alMI««aCli&iaas«M^lalM<fala.  gtpfc  woaH  aiafcs>  nat  ttJs  wnrt,  tot  jupfttfa  sad  ttfitt;  hsfl^lils. 
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cannot  avail  himself  of  this  ud  ;  and  of  Uiii  sort  of  wovda  we  luiTe  a  much  greater  n«m* 
ber  than  were  ever  known  in  Latin.  A  few  we  hare  bonwed  from  the  F^oieh  t  ai^ 
tenable,  emabk,  prefinMe,  eonvertMe;  and  these  we  write  aa  they  un  wtittra  in  Fki^ch. 
But  the  difficuttjr  lies  chiefly  in  those  which  are  of  English  growth.  For  sone  of  then 
are  jEiormed  according  to  the  model  of  the  La^  Terbals  in  ibike;  as  for^bU,  eomO^ 
reAieibk,  tUacemibb :  and  othera  are  made  by  aimply  adding  the  soffix  oife;  as  tracmJOe, 
pronmmeetMe,  managtable,  adviaable,  retuntabie.  The  last  are  purely  Englijh ;  and  yet 
they  correspond  in  form  with  such  as  come  from  Latui  verbals  in  abilie. 

Obs.  21. — From  these  different  modes  of  formation,  with  the  choios  of  diflbrent  roots, 
we  have  sometimes  two  or  three  words,  difibring  in  orthography  and  prononciatitm,  but 
conveying  the  aame  meaning ;  as,  dtvi^&le  and  dtvi'AMe,  da'pio^  and  detpi'eable,  refers 
ib  and  rafir^rOle,  mia'eible  and  mie'able,  dU'eoltMe,  dieeoTvible,  and  tSaaofvabb.  Henoch 
too,  we  have  some  words  which  seem  to  the  mere  English  scholar  to  tw  spdied  in  • 
very  contradictory  manner,  though  each,  perhape,  obeys  ^e  law  of  its  own  derivation ;  as, 
peaceable  and  forcible,  impiercetAle  and  ooerciNe,  marriageable  and  conigAle,  damaffeabb  and 
tiigible,  ehanffeable  and  tangible,  chargeabb  and  fmngibk,fene^  and  de/maible,  pnfarMa 
and  nfernble,  converatMe  and  reveriibb,  defendabb  and  deacendAb,  amettdabb  and  extendi- 
bbt bendabb onAvendMe, dividaNeiDAooTro^bb,returnabb  and diaeenubb,mdi^mma»bbaBA 
retponaible,  advitabb  and  Jiaibie,  ratpeetabb  and  campatibb,  deleclabb  and  eolbetibb,  taa^ 
tb  tatd  Jl^iNe. 

Obs.  22. — The  American  editor  of  the  Red  Aiot,  to  whom  bQ  these  apparent  inoon- 
^fltencies  seemed  real  blunders,  has  greatly  exaggerated  this  difficulty  in  our  orthogrqilg^ 
end  charged  Johnson  and  Walker  with  having  written  all  these  words  and  many  more* 
in  this  contradictory  maimer,  "wii/una  any  apparent  reaaonf"  He  boldly  avera,  that, 
•<  The  perpetual  contradictions  of  the  same  or  like  words,  tn  aH  the  bookt,  show  that  th* 
authors  had  no  distinct  ideas  of  what  la  right,  and  what  is  wrong ; "  and  ignorantly 
imagines,  that,  <*The  use  of  tNe  rather  than  Me,  m  my  caee,  originated  in  the  neceanty 
of  keeping  the  soft  sound  of  eand  g,  in  the  derivatives;  and  if  M  wa$  eei^bied  to  thttt 
use,  it  would  be  an  easy  and  simple  rule."— ^  Book,  p.  170.  Henoe,  he  ^oposes  to 
write  peadbb  for  peaceabb,  traeibb  for  traceabk,  cAangibb  tot  dtangeahb,  managibb  tar 
mana^abb;  and  so  for  all  the  rest  that  come  firom  words  ending  'meeotge.  But,  what- 
ever advantage  there  might  be  in  this,  his  "  easy  and  simple  rule  "  would  work  a  revolti* 


fatkAle,feaa3tbfe€uabb,  terribb  terrabb,horribbAomMe,&<i.  Ko  tyro  can  spell  in  awone 
manner  than  this,  even  if  he  have  no  rule  at  alL  And  those  who  do  not  know  enough 
(rflAtin  grammar  to  profit  hj  what  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  observation,  may  oon- 
Bole  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that,  in  spelling  these  cUfficult  words  entirely  1^ 
guess,  they  will  not  miss  the  way  more  than  some  have  done  who  pretended  to  be 
critics.  The  rule  given  by  John  Bum,  for  abb  and  ibb,  is  less  objectionable ;  but  it  is 
rendered  useless  by  the  great  number  of  its  exceptions. 

Obs.  23. — As  most  of  the  rules  for  spelling  refer  to  &e  final  letters  of  our 
primiUve  words,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  learner  to  know  and  remember,  that  not 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  assume  that  situation,  and  that  some  of  them  termin- 
ate words  much  more  frequmtly  than  others.  Thus,  in  Walkn's  Bhyming  Dictionary, 
the  lettCT a  ends  about  220  words;  b,  160;  e,45<i;  d,  1650;  «,  7000;/,  140;  9,  280;  A, 
400 ;  t'f  29 ;  J,  none ;  A,  550 ;  I,  1900  ;  m,  550 ;  n,  3300 ;  o,  200 ;  p,  450 ;  q,  none ;  r,  2760  ; 
4,  3250 ;  (,  3100 ;  u,  14 ;  r,  none  ;  m,  200 ;  z,  100 ;  y,  5000  ;  s,  5.  We  have,  then,  three 
consonants,  J,  q,  and  r,  which  never  end  a  word.  And  why  not  i  With  respect  to  J 
and  r,  the  reason  is  plain  from  their  history.  These  letters  were  formerly  identified 
with  t  and  u,  which  are  not  terminational  letters.  The  vowel  i  ends  no  pure 
wotA,  except  that  which  is  formed  of  its  own  capital/;  ondtite  f^wradii  wliieh  end 
with  u  are  all  foreign,  except  Mou  and  gnit.  And  not  only  so,  the  letter^is  iriut  was 
fbrmerly  called  i  eonaonant ;  and  r  is  what  was  called  u  oonKmant.  But  it  waa  the 
iniUal  t  and  u,  or  the  1  and  u  which  preceded  an  otiier  vowel,  and  not  those  which 
followed  one,  that  were  converted  into  the  consonants  J  and  «.  Hence,  neither  of  these 
letters  ever  ends  any  English  word,  or  is  ever  doubled.  Nor  do  Uiey  unite  with  other 
consonants  before  or  after  a  vowel :  except  that  v  is  joined  with  r  in  a  few  words  of 
I^ench  origin,  as  Uvre,  manccuvre ;  or  with  /  in  some  Dutch  names,  as  Watervbit.  Q 
ends  no  English  word,  because  it  is  always  followed  by  u.  The  French  termination 
ftie,  which  IS  commonly  retained  in  pt^w,  atOi^,  critique,  apoqme,  oNifH^  burbaqm, 
and  groteaque,  is  equivalent  to  A  ;  hence  we  write  padeet,  ku^,  eAsdw,  riak,  hwmA,  and 
moak,  rather  than  paqvet,  laqvey,  chequer,  riaque,  maaque,  and  moaqae.  And  some  authora 
write  burleak  and  groteak,  preferring  k  to  que. 

Obs.  24. — Thus  we  see  that  q,  and  v,  are,  for  the  most  part,  initial  consonants  only. 
Hence  there  is  a  harshness,  if  not  an  impropriety,  in  that  syllabication  which  some  have 
recently  adopted,  wherein  they  accommodate  to  the  ear  the  division  of  such  words  aa 
M^t-ss-^,  fr^^  Ani^se^— sf-wMy,  lit-tU-ihte,  ex-duf-mr.   But ««  in  a  rimilar  litiu- 
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tign,  hM  now  become  familiar ;  u  in  «ff-w-y,  ev-i'daAoe :  and  it  may  also  stand  with  I  or 
r,iBilie  dirinonof  sneh  worda  aawfe-titj' and  mtv-u^.  Of  words  ending fai  ive,  WaUcer 
ethilnts  four  hundred  and  fifty — exactly  the  same  number  that  he  BpeUs  with  £c  And 
Home  Tooket  who  deiives  ive  from  the  I^atin  ivm,  (  q.  d.  vu,  )  and  ie  from  the  Greek 
(Mc,  (q.  d.  ta/vt, )  both  implying  power,  has  well  obs^ed  that  there  is  a  general  cor- 
RqMndence  of  meaning  between  these  two  classes  of  adjectives — both  being  of  a  po- 
tential active  signification ;  as  purgative,  vomitice,  operative,  &c. ;  cathartic,  emetic,  energetic, 
kt."—DivernimM  of  Purley,  ii,  p.  445.  I  have  before  obaerred,  that  Tooke  spelled  aH  this 
Utter  class  of  words  without  the  final  k ;  bat  he  left  it  to  Dr.  Webster  to  suggest  the 
idbnnation  of  atrikina  the  final  e  from  the  fanner. 

Obs.  35.— In  Dr.  Webatet's  "  Collection  of  Essays  and  Fugitiv  Peecei,"  published  in 
1790,  we  find,  among  other  equally  ingenious  improvements  of  our  orthography,  a  gen- 
eial  emission  <tf  the  final «  of  all  words  ending  m  ice,  or  rather  of  all  words  ending  in 
w,  [veceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  as,  "primkiv,  derivaiiv,  extentiv,  poettio,  deserv,  ticeir, 
pnoc,  bte,  kav,  giv,  Hv."  This  mode  of  spelling,  had  it  been  adopted  by  other  learned 
men,  would  not  only  have  made  b  a  very  frequent  final  conaonant,  but  would  have 
placed  it  in  an  other  new  and  strange  predicament,  as  being  subject  to  reduplication. 
X(«  he  that  will  write  hav,  giv,  and  liv,  must  also,  by  a  general  rule  of  grammar,  write 
iaetimg,  gininff,  and  Uwing.  And  not  only  so,  there  will  fi^ow  also,  in  ulc  solemn  style 
<tftlie  Bible,  a  change  of  givat,  litett,  aiveth,  and  liteth,  into  givvett,  limett,  giweth,  and 
UnelA.  From  all  this  it  may  appear,  that  a  silent  final  « is  not  always  quite  so  useless 
t  thing  B8  some  noay  imagine.  With  a  levity  no  less  remarkable,  does  the  author  of  the 
Red  Book  propose  at  once  two  different  ways  of  reforming  the  orthography  of  such 
«nds  ss  pitneabie,  manageable,  and  so  forth ;  in  one  of  which,  the  letter  j  would  be 
brought  into  a  new  position,  and  subjected  sometimes  to  reduplication.  "  It  would  be  a 
uefulimpTOvementto  changethiscintof,  and^intoy,- "  »»,pieriable,mawM>le,kQ.  "Or 
they  might  assume  4  ;  "  as,  ^emble,  meatagibk,  &c. — Red  Book,  p.  170.  Now  would  not 
this  ■*  uaefiil  improvement "  give  us  snch  a  word  as  aU^j^ahiet  and  would  not  one  sneh 
ounster  be  more  offensive  than  all  our  present  exceptions  to  R\ile  9th  ?  Out  upon  all 
nch  tampering  with  orthography  1 

Obs.  26. — If  any  thing  could  arrest  the  foUy  of  innovators  and  dabbling  reformers,  it 
would  be  the  history  of  former  attempts  to  effect  improvements  similar  to  theirs.  With 
tluB  sort  of  history  every  one  would  do  well  to  acquaint  himself,  before  he  proceeds  to 
<Ui^ure  words  by  placing  their  written  elanents  in  say  new  predicament.  If  the 
ortlu^raphy  of  Uie  English  language  is  ever  reduced  to  greater  regularity  than  itnow 
exhibits,  the  reformation  must  be  wrought  by  those  who  have  no  dispotitionmtiier  to 
ext|^erate  its  present  defects,  or  to  undertake  too  much.  Regard  must  be  had  to  t3iB  erigfai, 
u  veil  as  to  the  sounds,  of  words.  To  many  people,  all  silent  letters  seem  snperflnouB ; 
»nd  ill  indirect  modes  of  spelling,  absurd.  Hence,  as  the  learner  may  perceive,  a  very 
Is^e  proportion  of  the  variations  and  disputed  points  in  spelling,  are  such  as  refer  to 
the  silent  letters,  which  are  retained  by  Home  writers  and  omitted  by  others.  It  Is  desir- 
sblc  that  such  as  are  useless  and  irregular  should  be  always  (ouitted ;  and  snch  as  are 
uehl  and  resnlar  always  retained.  The  rules  which  I  hare  laid  down  as  ptinciplea 
of  disctiimnation,  are  snc&  as  almost  every  reader  will  know  to  be  generally  tme,  and 
tgreeablc  to  present  usage,  though  several  of  them  have  never  before  been  printed  in 
>aj  giannnar.  Their  application  will  strike  out  some  letters  which  are  often  written, 
nd  retain  some  which  are  often  omitted ;  but,  if  they  err  on  either  hand,  I  am  confident 
thCT-  err  less  than  any  other  set  of  rules  ever  yet  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  Walker, 
fiom  whom  Murray  borrowed  his  rules  for  spelling,  declares  for  an  expulsion  of  the  sec- 
end  /  from  traveller,  gamboUed,  groeeUihg,  equaOing,  eaviBtng,  and  all  rimiloi  words ;  seems 
BKce  wilUng  to  drop  an  t  fr>cnn  ilbie$$,  ttiUnett,  thriUneu,  feUneu,  and  droUneu,  than  to 
Ktun  both  m  tmallnest,  taUneu,  chiUnae,  duUneti,  and  fuUneta  ;  makes  it  one  of  his  or- 
thographical aphorisms,  that,  "  Words  taken  into  composition  often  drop  those  lettenf 
*hieh  were  superfluous  in  their  simples;  as,  Chritimaa,  dtmghU,  hand/tit;"  and,  at  the 
mac  time,  chooses  rather  to  restore  the  sUent  e  to  the  ten  derivatives  from  move  and 
fnve,  from  which  Johnson  dropped  it,  than  to  drop  it  from  the  ten  similar  words  in  whioh 
^  author  retained  it !  And  not  only  so,  he  argues  against  the  principle  of  his  own 
H^orism ;  and  says,  "  It  is  certunly  to  be  feared  that,  if  uiis  pruning  of  our  words  of  all 
ihesnperfluaus  letters,  as  they  are  called,  diould  be  much  farther  indulged,  we  shall 
^vicUy  antiqnste  onr  most  respectaUe  authors,  andirrepanhly  maim  our  language." 
—(Tatter's  Rhyming  Dial.  p.  xviL 

IMPEOPBIETIES  FOE  CORRECTION. 
EBB0B8  IN  SFELLINO. 
tTin>EK  RcLK  I. — Or  Final  P,  L,  ob  S. 

"  He  wil  obserre  the  moral  law,  in  hiz  conduct."—  Wiitttr't  S»*ay»,  p.  880. 
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rrowDiH.— I.Not  nnpOT.bwmM  Um  wort"  M><t"bbm  mlM'wIlhm  Bal,  HsotOaf  lo  Bdi 
Id, «  MoiMMTlbMM  ndbis  In/,  or  $,  praoeted  by  k  riagk  TOwd.Awbla  ttw  telfleMonuit.**  ItaAik 
lUafdiiMildlwdoablMli  th<u,«mU. 

1  Hot  pn|wa(d»,baataMtlM  word  "Ail"  tibmipallad  wUhs.  B«l,  aeMwdiic  to  Um  cxMpamf  lo 
Bate  lit,  'I  TlM  woRb  u,  fcu,  Aoi,  trai ,  yet,  Au,  fv.,  we  writtm  wlOi  da^  j."  Ttaambn,  lUi  *  uobU  bt 
« ;  tbni,  Alt.] 

*'  A  clif  is  a  steep  bank,  or  s  precipitoiu  rock."  See  Rhyming  Diet.  "  A  needy  mut's 
budget  is  fill  of  schemes." — Old  Adage,  "  Few  large  publicatioiu  in  this  coantrT'  i>il 
pay  a  printer." — Noah  WebtUr'i  firaySjp.  x.  **  I  shu*  with  cheerfiihieaH,  resign  mr 
other  papers  to  oblivion." — lb.  p.  x.  "'nte  proposition  waz  suspended  til  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legisl^nre." — A*P>  862.  "Tenanta  for  life  wil  make  the  most  of  lands  for 
tlkemaelves."— A.  p.  366.  "  while  every  thing  iz  left  to  lazy  negroes,  a  state  wil  never  be 
wel  cultivated." — lb.  p.  367.  "  The  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors  stil  hold  the  aolL"— 
ii.  p.  349.  "  3ay  my  annual  profit  on  money  loaned  shal  be  six  per  cent. — lb.  p.  308. 
"No  man  would  submit  to  the  drudgery  (rfbusinees,  if  he  could  make  money  sz  bst  by 
l;ringstil." — lb.  p.  310.  "  A  man  may  az  wel  feed  himself  with  a  bodkin,  az  with  aknife 
of  the  present  fashion." — lb.  p.  400.  "  The  clothes  wil  be  ill  washed,  the  food  wil  be 
badly  cooked ;  and  you  wil  be  ashamed  of  your  wife,  if  she  iz  not  ashamed  of  heraetf."— 
lb.  p.  404.  "  He  wil  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  statei  while  he  iz  a  member  of  it." — lb.  p. 
330.  **  But  wil  our  sage  writers  on  law  forever  think  by  tradition  ?  *' — lb.  p.  318.  "  Some 
stil  retain  a  sovereign  power  in  ^eir  t^ritories." — lb.  p.  29B.  *■  They  sel  images,  pray- 
era,  the  sound  of  bels,  remission  of  sins,  ftc." — Perkiru'i  Theobgy,  p.  401.  "And  ^ 
law  had  sacriflces  offered  every  day  for  the  sins  of  al  the  people."— /i.  p.  406.  "  Then 
it  may  please  the  Lord,  they  shal  &iA  it  to  be  a  restorative." — lb.  p.  420.  "  Perdition  is 
repentance  put  of  til  a  future  day." — Old  Maxim.  "The  angels  of  God,  which  wil  good 
and  cannot  wil  evil,  have  nevertheless  perfect  liberty  of  wil." — Perkitu'i  T^aoh"^,  p.  716. 
"  Secondly,  this  doctrine  cuts  off  the  excuse  of  al  tin," — R.  p.  717.  **  Knel,  the  sound  of 
a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral." — Johnxm  and  If  otter. 

"  If  gold  with  dros  or  grain  with  chaf  you  find, 
Seteot — and  leave  the  chaf  and  dros  behind." — Author. 

Uhdxe  Bvur  U. — Ob  Oihes  Fihau. 

M  xhe  moUj  hath  many  heada,  bat  no  hnba."—Otd  Jfocfai. 

[  FoKMnu.— "  Kot  proper,  tiasesi  tha  word  "  mM  "  to  hart  ep«ll»d  vtlh  doabh  b.  Bat,  aeeordlng  to  Rnk 
Sd,"  Wordi  «adiDg  in  anj  oUwr  caQSonsat  U>bii/,  t,  or  do  not  doabts  Dm  fliul  Wtir."  Tbcnfort,  tUit 
■hoDld  ba  iliigla  ;  ihiu,  mob,  ] 

"  Clamm,  to  clog  with  any  Mutinous  or  viscoos  matter." — Jo^n*on'$  Diet.  "  Whan, 
to  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  too  much  finoe." — lb.  "  Thpp,  •  mixed  Uqoor,  con^stiog 
of  Beer  and  spirits  sweetened."— A.  "  Glynn,  a  hollow  between  two  mountidnB,  a  glou" 
— Chm^uUt  Grammar,  p.  22.  "  Lamm,  to  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeon."— 
Waihtr'i  Diet*  "Bunn,  a  mnall  cake,  a  simnel,  a  kind  of  sweet  bread."  See  ib.  "Bru- 
nett,  a  woman  with  a  brown  complexion." — Ib.«a&,John»on'aDict.  "  Wad'sett,  an  ancient 
tenere  or  lease  of  land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotluid." — Wtbiter'a  Diet.  "TotfotUsheni, 
ii  to  cut  the  wool  away  about  their  tails." — Ib.  "  In  aligaem  arietare,  Cic.  To  run  mi 
but  at  one." — Walker't  Particha,  p.  95.  "  Neither  your  policy  nor  your  temper  would 
pwmitt  you  to  lull  me." — Phiiological  Muteum,  i,  p.  427.  "  And  admitt  none  but  hii  ova 
tdkpna^  to  fill  them."— A.  i.  p.  437.  "  The  summ  of  all  this  Dispute  U,tiiataoaie  mike 
Hum  Participles,"  See. — JohMon't  Oram.  Com.  p.  852.  **ABt  the  whiaUing  of  winds,  the 
but  and  hum  of  insects,  the  hi*»  of  serpents,  the  crath  of  &Uinj{  timber." — Blair't  Rhtt. 
12S I  Adam' t  Lot.  Gram.  p.  247;  Oou/cf «,  238.  "  Vann,  to  wmnov,  or  a  fan  for  winnow- 
ing."—  Walker't  Rhyming  Diet.  "  Creatures  that  buz,  are  very  commonly  such  as  will 
sting." — Author.  "  Begg,  buy,  or  borrow ;  butt  beware  how  you  find." — Id.  "It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  a  house  to  lett,than  a  house  to  gett." — Id.  "Let  not  your  tongue  cutt  yonr 
throat."— OM  Precept.  "A little  witt  will  save  a&rtanats  men." — Old  Adage.  "  There  is 
many  a  slipp  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lipp." — Id.  "Mothers'  darlings  nuke  but  aiilk- 
Mpp  heroes."— /(j.  "  One  eye-witness  is  wtnth  tenn  heaxsays."— /iL 
"  The  judge  shall  jobb,  tiie  bishop  bite  the  town, 
And  mi^ty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown." — Pofb  :  i»  /oA.  Ditt. «.  Psdt 

Under  Rcle  III. — Or  Doublimq. 
"FHsttoourl;  frized,  onrled;  frizing,  curling."- TTo&ster's  Did.  8vo,  Ed.  of  1829. 

[  FoURTLi.— Not  pivper,  bteauM  the  wonli  >'  frixtd  "  ud  "fiixing  "  m  ben  rpenrt  «]tli  the  dogU  *, 
oftboli'  prbnltiTe/rii:.  Bat,  Bccordinsto  Kul«  &1,  "  HonosjllAbles,  mnd  worda  aceentod  on  tlM  Iwt  ijUtble, 
wben  th*]r  end  wiLh  ft  alDsleconwouiIiprMvded  by  aalDgU  to  wel,  double  th«lr  final  conjoiuuit  befbre  u  ad* 
dklonsl  ayllable  tbubeftoa  wlthftToml."  Tborefore,  ttali  s  ahontd  bo  doubled  ;  tbat,  fiiMtrttj/HitiMg.] 

"  The  commercial  interrats  served  to  foster  the  prindplee  of  Whigism." — Payne't  Geog. 

ii,  p.  511.    "  Their  extceow  indolMice  shvned  every  qteeies  of  labour."— Aoferttm*' 

.dMfl-.  i,  p.  31X.  "  la  porai^  and  abripedneas  they  attend  their  lUtla  meetings."— 
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IHeitd,  Tii,  p.  2M.  **  In  voiding  and  controUlig  *  the  power  you  hare  thiu  obtained." — 
JOM»  Ttaektr,  p.  IS.  "  I  began,  Thon  begasest,  He  began ;  We  began.  Yon  b^an»  They 
begin." — Abx.  Mttrra/i  Oram.  p.  92.  "  wn;  does  began  change  its  ending ;  as,  I  bwani 
Tb>a  beganeat } " — R.  p.  93.  "  Tnitb  and  conscience  cannot  he  contnded  by  anymetHodi 
of  coercion." — Bmtt  on  Thieralion,  p.  xri.  "  Dr.  Webrter  noded,  when  he  wrote  '  knit, 
btiter,  and  knitingneedle '  without  doubling  the  t."  See  El.  f^Uing'Book,  1st  Ed.  p.  136. 
"A  wag  should  have  wit  enough  to  know  when  other  wags  are  quizing  him." — Q.  Brxnon. 
"Btm'y,  handsome,  beautiful,  merry." — Waikar't  Rhym.  Diet.  "  Coqnetish,  practicing 
eoqtietey ;  after  the  manner  of  sjih.  — Webiter't  Diet.  "Potage,  a  species  of  food,  made 
tt  meat  aaA  rege tables  boiled  to  softness  in  water."  See  tft.  *'Potager,  from  potage, 
•porringer,  a  small  Teasel  for  children's  food."  Bee  ib.  and  Wortxiter'i.  "  Compromit, 
enmpnnnited,  compromiting ;  manumit,  manumitted,  manumitting." — W^ur.  "  Infer- 
ible;  that  maybe  inferred  or  deduced  from  premises." — Red  Book,  p.  228.  "  Acids  are  either 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous." — Gregory' »  Did.  art.  Chemittry.  "  Hie  spark  will  pass  through 
the  interrupted  space  between  the  two  wires,  and  explode  ^e  gases." — Ib.  "  Do  we 
■onnd  gout  and  gaseom  Hke  eatee  and  vaseom  T  No :  they  are  more  like  glauet  and  ««- 
pw." — 0,  Brown,  **  I  shall  not  need  here  to  mention  Stnming,  when  he  is  of  an  age 
aUeto  learn." — £ocit«,  on  Ed.  p.  12,  "Why  do  lexicographers  spell  thinniih  and  man- 
nith with  two  Ens,  and  dimitK  andnunM  with  one  Em, each?"  See  Jok.  and  Webtter. 
"Gat  forma  the  phiral  regularly,  gaaee." — O.  B.  Peirce't  Oram.  p.  38.  "  Bingular,  Qna ; 
Flaial,  Gases." — S.  W.  Clark's  Gram.  p.  47.  "  These  are  contractions  from  theded,  btiret- 
ti," — Hilejf't  Grammar,  p.  45.  "  The  Present  Tense  denotes  what  is  occuring  at  the 
present  time." — Day'e  Gram.  p.  36,  and  p.  61.  "TTie  verb  ending  in  rtA  is  of  the  solemn 
01  antiquated  style ;  as,  he  loveth,  he  walketii,  he  runeth." — P.  Davit'i  Gram.  p.  34. 
"  Thro'  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings." — Murra^a  Seqtiel,  p.  292. 

Under  Bulk  TV. — No  Doublinq. 

"  A  bigotted  and  tyrannical  clergy  will  be  feared." — Bromt'i  Ettimate,  YoL  ii,  p.  78. 

I  latxcLB  — KM  proper,  hecauM  the  DdaI  I  of  bigot  Ii  her*  doabled  in  "  Mgvtltd."  Bnt,  Mwordlni  to  Sola 
4b,  "  i  Soal  coaeoBuit,  when  it  !■  not  preceded  by  s  itngle  Ttnrel,  orwben  the  accent  li  not  on  the  Uit  ijUa* 
Hi,  Aoold  rnaatai  (tngle  balbn  an  addtdoaal  >rU»bla."  nunCm,  ttati  t  •honld  be  ■io(le{  tboe,  Mfetetf.] 

"Jacob  worshiped  his  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff." — Aiy  in  ilercJmtU'a 
Gnm.  p.  185.  "  For  it  is  all  marrelously  destitute  of  interest." — Merchant'*  Criticiem*. 
"  Aa,  box,  boxes ;  church,  churches ;  lash,  lashes ;  kiss,  kiasea ;  rebus,  rebusses." — Murray' i 
Gram,  12mo.p.42.  "Gosrtpping  wad  lying  go  hand  in  hand." — Old  Maxim.  "The  sub- 
MBDoe  (tf  the  CritidBnu  on  the  DiTeiaiotu  of  Purley  was,  with  singular  industry,  gossip- 
ped  by  the  present  precious  secretary  of  wur,  in  Payne  tlie  bookseller's  shop."  See  Key. 
oWntthip  makes  worshipped,  worshipper,  worshipping;  gossip,  gosstppea,  gossipper, 
gossmping ;  fillip,  fillipped,  fillii^r,  fiUipping."— JV(z.  Par.  p.  72.  2  became  as  fidgetty 
as  a  fly  in  a  milk-jug." — Blackvmod't  Mag.  xl,  p.  674.  "That  enormous  error  seems  to  be 
nretted  in  popular  opinion." —  Winter' »  Euayt,  p.  364.  "  Whose  mind  ia  not  biassed  by 
pcnooal  attachments  to  a  sorereign." — Ib,  p.  318.  '*  Laws  against  usury  orioinated  in 
a  lagatted  prejudice  against  the  Jews."— ift.  p.  315.  "  Themost  critiocal  period  of  life  is 
aiBjilly  between  thirteen  and  seventeen."— '76.  p.  388.  "  Genera llisrimo,  the  chief  oom- 
tnmiet  of  an  axmy  or  military  force."  See  EL  Speiiing-book,  p.  93.  **  l>anquillize,  to 
quiet,  to  make  calm  and  peaceful." — Ib.  p.  133.  "  Pommeled,  beaten,  bruised;  having 
>)Bunda,  as  a  sword  or  dagger." — Webtler  and  Chalmers.  "  From  what  a  height  does 
the  jeweler  look  down  upon  hja  shoemaker !  " — Bsd  Book,  p.  108.  **  You  will  have  a  verb- 
al account  from  my  friend  and  fellow  traveler." — Ib.  p.  165.  "  I  observe  that  you  have 
vtitten  thewordcownMZed  with  one  /  only." — fi.  p.  173.  "  They  were  offended  at  auch  ai 
Mmbatted  these  notions." — Itoberteon'e  America,  ii,  p.  437."  "  From  libel,  come  libeled, 
13>der,  libeling,  libelous;  from  grovel,  groveled,  groveler,  groveling;  from  gravel* 
graveled  and  graveling."  Bee  Weiittr'e  Diet.  "WooUneas,  the  stats  of  being  wooUy.''— 
A.  -  Yet  he  has  spelled  ehappelling,  bordello,  medallist,  metalline,  metallist,  metuUze, 
davellated,  &c.  vrith  U,  contrary  to  ^  rule."— Co56'*  Amaw  of  Webeter,  p.  11.  «  Again, 
ke  has  spelled  cancelation  and  snively  with  nngle  /,  and  enpellation,  pannellation, 
*ittolly,  with  U." — Ib.  '^Oilly,  fatty,  greasy,  containing  oil,  glib." — Rhyming  Diet. 
"Medalist,  one  curious  in  me^^ ;  Metallist,  one  skilled  in  metals." — Johtuon,  Webster, 
Womuer,  Cobb,  et  al.  "Ue  iahene&tted."— Towns's  S^ainff-Book,y,6.  They  traveled 
fcr  pkasnre."—  &  W.  Clark's  Gram.  p.  101. 

*'  Without  yon,  what  were  man  i   A  groveling  herd. 
In  daifciMH,  wntehedness,  and  want  enohain'd."— AmttM**  Mimtret,  p.  40. 


•  If  tt»e  TmiU>)e  word  cemtrot,  contnwl,  err  n>«/roS,  le  ttosa  cm  and  trvul  or  troO,  U  ihonld  be  ipeUed  With 
l,^lalBTb,andnMlBtteifbr  Aden.  Dr.  lKbst«  baa  It  w,  tat  bs  gins  also. 
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Vttm  BvLE  v.— Ot  Fuul  OK. 

"He  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  by  the  otitick."—JSntAain'«  Gram.  p.  10. 

(FoKMOU.— Not  proper,  bcMOM  tfaa  word  "  eritUk  "  b  ben  ipelM  «Hh  kSul  h.  Bat,  aeconnoK  ts  Rtdt 
Sib," UoiHMrUablMaitdnKltohmtaradBotwltlic,biuUkeri:lbrdmiblaef  u,mk, «nck,m£,altuft: 
but,  in  ■HMnl,  word*  doind  from  Um  leaned  lugnagM  need  not  Um  i,  ud  •oouHon  uM  dlMuda  ik" 
ThmAn, Ok* •bOBldlM omitted;  exaM,triiie.] 

"The  leading  object  of  erery  pablick  gpenker  should  be  to  persuade." — Kirkham't 
Sloeution,  p.  153.  "  May  not  four  feet  be  as  poetick  aa  five;  or  fifteen  feet,  aa  poetick 
as  fifty  }  " — lb.  p.  146.  *'  AToid  all  theatrical  trick  and  mimickry,  and  especrwlly  all 
Bcholuttck  stiffness." — lb.  p.  1£4.  "  Ho  one  thinks  of  becoming  skilled  in  dancing,  or  in 
musick,  or  in  mathematicks,  or  logick,  without  long  and  dose  application  to  the  subject." 
S>.  p.  162.  "  Caspar's  sense  of  feelii^,  and  ausccptibility  of  metallick  and  magnetick 
excitement,  vere  also  veir  extraordkiarT." — Ih.  p.  23S.  "Authorship  has  become  a 
mania,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  an  epidemick." — lb.  p.  6.  "What  can  prevent  this 
repubUck  uom  soon  nuBiI^  ;  a  literacy  standard  ? " — lb.  p.  10.  "  Courteous  reader,  you 
may  think  me  garrulous  upon  topicks  qmte  foreign  to  the  subject  before  me." — iS.  p. 
11.  "  Of  the  Tonick,  Subtonick,  and  Atonick  elements."— A.  p.  15.  The  snbtonick 
elements  are  inferiour  to  the  tonicks  in  all  the  empbatick  and  elegant  purposes  of 
speech." — lb.  p.  32.  "  The  nine  atonicks,  and  the  three  abrupt  subtonicks  cause  an 
untermption  to  the  continuity  of  the  syllabick  impulse." — lb.  p.  37.  "  On  aciemtifick 
*  princi[ueB,  coiyuactions  and  prtfiOBitions  are  but  one  part  of  speech." — Kirkham't  Gram, 
•p.  120.  "That  some  inferior  animals  should  be  able  to  mimio  human  articulatioii,  will 
not  seem  wonderftd." — Murray't  Gram.  8t(^  ToL  i,  p.  2. 

*<  When  young,  you  led  a  Uib  monastick, 
And  wore  a  Tf»t  ecclesiaBtiok ; 

Now,  in  your  age,  you  grow  fantastLck." — Johnao^t  Dkl, 
XJndbb  Roli  YI. — Or  Rktaining. 
**  Fearleeness,  ^empUon  from  fear,  intrepidity." — Jt^tnton'i  Diet. 

[roaMns^NotpiOBW,lMcstiM  Che  word  "/farr'MrM"  tthenslkmd  to  drop  one  »  ttt/miUu.  Ba^B*. 
flotdlng  to  Roto  6tli, "  Wordf  oidbig  with  uir  doable  letter,  preMrf*  It  donbb  befbre  sajr  sddlthtoal  liniJn 
tloDnotbtKinning  with  the  nine  letter."  Therelbn,  Um  other  i  sboold  be  liuerted ;  thnj./car^MNCM.] 

"  Dreadlesness ;  fearleaness,  intrepidity,  undauutednese." — Joknaon'i  Diet.  "  Regard- 
lesly,  without  heed  ;  Regardleaness,  heedlessness,  inattention." — lb.  "  Blamelesly, 
innocently  ;  Blamlesness,  innocence." — lb.  "  That  is  better  than  to  be  flattered  into 
pride  and  carelesness." — Tatlob:  Joh,  Diet.  "  Good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud 
xeeklesneas  in  them." — Sidnbt  :  "  See  whether  he  laaly  and  liatlesly  dreams  away 
his  time." — LocKB :  »(.  "  It  may  be,  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by  listles- 
ness  or  sorrow." — ^Tatlor:  ib.  "Fitilcsly,  without  mercy;  Fitilesness,  unmerciful* 
nesB." — Johmon.  "  What  say  you  to  such  as  these  i  abominable,  accordable,  agreahle, 
he." — Tooke'i  Dit>ertion»t  ii,  p*  432.  "  Artlesly;  naturally,  sincerely,  without  craft." — 
Johnson,  "  A  chilness,  or  shivering  of  the  body,  generally  precedes  a  fever." — Murra^'t 
Key,  p.  167.  "  Smalness ;  littleness,  roinutcneas,  weakness." — RAyminff  Diet.  *'  OalUeas, 
a.  free  from  gall  or  bitterness." —  Webiter't  Diet.  "  Talness ;  height  of  stature,  upright 
length  with  comparative  slenderness."  See  Johntm  M  aL  "  Wilful ;  stubborn,  con* 
tumadoTU,  perverse,  inflexible." — Id.  **He  guided  them  by  the  skilfulnesB  his 
hands."— PmL  Ixxviii,  72.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  folness  thereof,"— 
Jfurroy's  Key,  p.  172.  "  What  is  now,  is  but  an  amasment  of  imaginary  conceptions." 
— Olakvillb  :  Joh.  Diet.  "  Embarrasment ;  perplexity,  entanglement."  See  IMtlUm't 
Diet.  "  The  second  is  slothfnlness,  whereby  they  are  performed  slackly  and  carelesly." 
— Pfrkina't  Theohgy,  p.  729.  "  Instalment ;  induction  into  office ;  part  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  be  paid  at  a  particular  time."  See  Johmon't  Diet.  "  Inthralmant ;  servi- 
tude,  davery." — lb. 

"  I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
INvided  between  carelesness  and  care." — Piopt. 

Kdu  VII. — 0»  Rktainimg. 

"  SJtaU,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretels." — Murray' t  Oram.  p.  88 ; 
InfferioWl,  136;  Fufs,  78;  Jaudon'i,  59;  A.  Flint's,  42;  Wr*yhi's,90 ;  Buitiotu't,  32. 

[FoBMui.t.~-Not  proper,  beoauM  the  word  "forritU  "  doei  not  here  reUlo  the  double  /  of  irO.  Bat,  amrd- 
iDg  to  Rule  7th, "  Words  etMlltis  wkh  tay  double  letter,  preeerTe  it  double  in  ail  dertntlTes  ftnued  fMa 
than  bf  BMBBS  Df praflzes."  Ibenltan,  tba  «her  t  ahoold  be  iBierlad ;  lhiiu,fim$4U$.] 

"There  are  a  few  compound  irregular  verbs,  aBbfJal,be^)eak,tfe"-^Aih'i  Gram.  p.  46. 
"  That  we  might  frequently  recal  it  to  our  memory.'* — Calvin't  InatUutm,  p.  1 12.  "  The 
angels  exercise  a  constant  solicitude  that  no  evil  befel  us." — A.  p.  107.  "  Inthnl;  to 
enslave,  to  shackle,  to  reduce  to  servitude." —  Waiker't  Diet.  "  He  makes  resolutions^ 
and  fblflls  them  by  new  ones."— ilnf  Book,  p.  138.   "  To  enrol  my  humble  name  upon 
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(he  Krt  of  mdion  on  Boentioo."— JSnUamV  fbndipM,  b.  12.  "  ForwtiA :  to  mtiei- 
pate,  to  take  up  befbreliand." — Walker" $  liht/m.  Diet.  "  Mlscal;  to  call  wrong,  to  name 
mproperly." — Johtuon.  "Bethral;  to  enslare,  to  redttcc  to  bondage."  See  id,  "Be- 
Ml  to  happen  to,  to  come  to  p«M." — Rhym.  Diet.  "TTnrol;  to  open  what  is  rolled  or 
eooTolred." — Johnton.  "  Connterrol ;  to  keep  copies  of  accounts  to  prevent  frauds." 
fiee  u£  "As  SisTphos  aprols  a  rock,  whkh  constantly  overpower*  him  at  the  summit." 
—JMtAor.  **Unwel;  not  well,  indisposed,  not  in  good  health."  See  Jlmf  AMt,  336. 
"Undetsel;  to  defeat  by  selling  for  less,  to  sell  cheaper  than  an  other."  SeeMl.  p.  338. 
**biwil;  to  enclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall."  See  id.  p.  296.  "  Twihil;  an  instnuu^t 
with  two  bin*,  or  with  a  point  and  a  blade ;  a  pickaxe,  a  mattock,  a  halberd,  a  battle- 
ize."  See  Diet.  "  What  you  miseal  their  foUy<  is  their  care." — Drjfdm.  "  My  heart 
Kill  iigh  when  I  miscal  it  so." — Shaktpoare.  "  Bat  if  the  arrangwnent  teoal  one  set  of 
ideas  more  readily  than  another." — Blair'i  Rhet.  p.  130. 

"  'Us  done ;  and  since  'tis  done,  'tis  paat  recal ; 
And  since  'tis  port  recal,  must  be  forgotten." — Dry  dm. 

Vsm  Buu  YIIL^r  Fimal  LL. 
*'The  tightaooB  la  taken  away  tnm  flie  eriU  to  eome."— PenUw'f  Work»t  p.  417. 

ffiUDU.~Mot  pnpat, bHanw  tbe  word  "«mll "  i*  bore  writtm  with  flnai  n.  But,  Moordlnf  to  Rnla  Sth, 
il  Jl  to  rr*!itf-r  to  noixwrUablM  mad  tbelr  oompoun<l*,  with  th*  Cbw  derlT»ti*M  fttrmed  from  inch  rooti 
lTpKfixM;eonwoii«iUT,aUotlMr  wndtttutaadla  t,  moct  ba  UmliutAd  irilh  kringle  I."  Ib«T«ft>n,oH  I 
wmU  b*  bn*  OfDHlid  ;  tfcaSj  nil.] 

**Pstr(dl ;  to  go  the  ronndt  in  a  oamp  or  garrison,  to  march  about  and  observe  what 
pssiss."— tFsftst«K«  Amer.  Diet,  Svo.  "  Marshall ;  the  chief  officer  of  arms,  one  who 
regalatca  nak.  and  wder."  See  BaUey's  Diet.  "Weevill;  a  deatruotire  nub  that 
crts among  com."  See  Rhym.  Diet.  "It  much  cxcells  all  other  studi^  ana  arts." — 
WaHur't  Partietat,  p.  217.  "It  is  essentiall  to  all  magnitudes,  to  be  in  one  place." — 
Pirkiiu'i  IForfa,  p.  403.  "By  nature  I  was  thyraaaall,  bat Christhathredeemed  me." — 
Jk  p.  4M.  "  Some,  being  in  want,  pray  for  temporal}  blessings." — lb.  p.  412.  "^d 
tikis  the  Lord  doth,  either  in  temporall  or  spirituaU  benefits." — lb.  p.  41fi.  "  Be  makes 
midoUof  them,  by  setting  hia  heart  on  them."— A.  p.  416.  "TUs  triall  by  deaertioa 
Mcveth  far  two  pazpoaes." — Ih.  p.  420.  *'  Moreorer,  uiis  destruction  is  botik  perpetuall 
lad  torible." — lb.  p.  726.  "  Giving  to  severall  men  several  gi^  according  to  hia  good 
fleasBre." — lb.  p.  731.  "  Untill ;  to  some  time,  place,  or  degree,  mentioned."  See 
JU JSmnI:,  p.  330.  "Annull;  to  niake  void, to  nulUfy,  to  abrogate, to  abolish."  "Nitric 
Mid  rominnod  with  argill,  forms  the  nitrate  of  argilL" — Grtyorjf't  Diet.  art.  Clumi»tr$t 
**  Let  modest  Foster*  if  he  will,  excell 
Ten  Ueteopolitans  in  preaching  weU."— Ayw.  p.  414. 

Urdu  Bulb  IX.— Or  Foul  E. 

"AdjediTea  ending  in  able  ngnify  capadty ;  as,  eomfartablt,  tenable,  improveable."— 
fUetttey'i  Oram.  p.  33. 

tftimi.— Wet  ptap««,beosiiastUwi«d"i»MirB»»aM«"  haw  rrtatoUw  anal  <  B«t,  Meord- 

h|  k  Bll^  M, "  Tbe  flaal  (  of  a  mtelUva  word  ta  gmmllT  «BdtM  bafim  an  adfitkaal 
ribtwttavmL"   Tbin«m,tUs«ihoiiU  be  omitted;  OumyimpnvabU.] 

**Their  ToiMneas  and  hospitality  are  ascribeable  to  a  general  administration  of 
lAgiinia  oidinancea."— ITntrtsr's  Eeiayt,  p.  336.  "Betrench  as  much  as  possible  with- 
OU  obsenreing  tbe  sense." — Janet  Brown' »  American  Gram.  1821,  p.  II.  "  Changable, 
sabject  to  change;  Unchangeably  immutable." — Walker' i  Rkym.  Diet,  "Tameable, 
BBKeptnre  of  taming ;  Untameable,  not  to  be  tamed." — lb.  "  BeconcUeable,  Unreconci* 
leable,  Reconcile^Ienees ;  Irreconcilable,  Irreconcilably,  Irreconcilableness." — Joht- 
toa't  DieL  "We  hare  thoo^it  it  most  adviaeable  to  pay  him  some  little  attention." — 
ibrekantt  Wtieiuiu.  "  Proveable,  that  may  be  prored ;  fieprovable,  blameable,  worthy 
of  reprehenrion."— TTotter'i  Diet.  "Moveable  and  Immovable,  Moireably  and  Immov- 
Moveables  and  Removal,  Moveableness  and  Impcovabtcness,  Unremoveable  and 
lAunprovablet  XTnremoreably  and  Bemovable,  Proveable  and  Approvable,  Irreimnre* 
sUe  nid  Reprovable,  Unreproreable  and  Improvable,  UnimproveableneBs  and  ImproT- 
slily." — Johkeon't  Did.  "  And  with  this  cruelty  you  are  chargable  in  some  measure 
^ovselC" — Ootiier^e  AtUomnue,  p.  94.  "  Mothers  would  certainly  resent  it,  as  jndgeing 
It  proceeded  from  a  low  opinion  of  the  genius  of  their  sex." — British  Gram.  Pre/,  p.  xxv. 
"TilhaaUe,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  Saleable,  vendible,  fit  for  sale;  Lueable^ 
poaiUe  to  be  Iom;  Siseable,  of  reasonable  bulk  or  size."—  WaVur^s  Rimming  Diet. 
"When he  b<gan  tide cnetom,  he  was  pnleing  and  very  tento." — Xioob,  e«  £UL  p.  8. 
**  TTie  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  onr  uid*  Onmt  did  stand  poweM'd."— aUfc 
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VvMA  Rtiu  X. — Of  Fm^  B. 

"DiTetsIy;  in  different  wayi,  diffierently,  Tariontly/'^XAym.  2>ieL,  and  7f>Met^«. 

[TOBMULL— Not  pi^,b«uiwHMinid<tJN«wiJv"lMMMniliaMiiHa  •«riti 

Bvt,  weordlna:  to  Role  10th,  "  Tba  fliuU  e  of »  prtmltiTS  word  li  ^nmU;  rttkload  befon  u  ■Mlthmil  Unnl- 
aa^n  brgiaDiDg  with  *  coBioauit."  Thenhn,  thii  <  Bhoald  be  ntidned ;  thoa,  Divertetg.  ] 

"The  event  thereof  contains  a  whtxUome  instruction." — Bacon'a  Wisdom  of  the 
Anei»nUt  p*  17.  "Whence  Scaliger  &ilsly  concluded  that  Aitides  were  useless." — 
'  Brightianit  Gram.  p.  94.  "The  child  that  weharejust  seen  is  wholesoialj  fed." — 
Mturat^t  Kbi/,  Sto,  p.  187.  "  Indeed,  faUbood  md  Iwetdemain  «ink  the  chanctcf  of  a 
prince." — C<jUa'»  JflAmmuf,  p.  5.  "  bt  earnest,  it  tMs  rate  of  managment,  thou  oaeit 
thyself  very  coarsly." — lb.  p.  19.  "  To  five  them  an  arrangineBt  and  divua^,  as  agree- 
able as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit." — Afurroy  »  Pref.  to  Ex.  p.  Ti.  "  Alger'B 
Grammar  is  only  a  trifling  enlai^ent  of  Murray's  little  Abridgment. " — Author.  "You 
ask  whether  you  are  to  retain  or  omit  the  mute  a  in  the  wora  judgment,  abridgment, 
acknowledgment,  lodgment,  adjudgment,  and  prejudgment." — Red  Book,  p.  172.  "Fer- 
tilencsB,  fruitfulness ;  Fertily,  fruitfully,  abundantly." — Joknton'a  Diet.  "  Chastly,  pure- 
ly, without  contamination ;  CSiastness,  chastity,  pnnty." — li,  and  WaOttr't.  "  Khymster, 
n.  One  who  makes  rhymes ;  m  Terufiw ;  a  mean  poet." — Johntom  and  Wabtitr.  *'  It  is 
therefore  an  heroieal  achievment  to  dispoasesa  mis  imaginary  monarch." — Berkley* 
XintOe  PAOw.  p.  151.  "Whereby,  is  not  meant  the  Present  Time,  ai  heimagins,  bat  Uie 
Time  Past." — Johnaon'i  Gram.  Com.  p.  314.  "  So  far  is  thlB  word  from  aflbcting  the 
noun,  in  regard  to  its  definitness,  that  its  own  character  of  definitikeaB  or  iudefinitneM^ 
depends  upon  the  noun  to  wMch  it  is  prefixed." — W^ttw't  FAUoapfhieal  Oram.  p.  20. 
*•  Satire,  Inr  whdsome  Lessons,  wou'd  reclaim, 

And  heal  their  Vioea  to  secure  their  Fame."— A^AdowTa  Or.  pb  171. 
VsDBK  Bulk  XI. — Of  Fihal  Y. 
"  Solon 's  the  Teryest  fool  in  all  the  play." — Diydan^jTBrn  Ptrtitu,  p.  47£> 

fToBicnLi.— Not  proper,  becftOM  the  word  "  vtryett "  here  ndrins  ttie  fltiil  fat  ha  prbaJtlTe  vtrf.  Bvl^  aa- 
cordtng  to  Ra1«  11th, "  The  ttoai  jr  of  a  primtliT«  word,  wbva  ^ncoted  by  «  wwonint,  b  gtMrsUr  ckaigaA 
Isto t  bofim ftn •ddidonl tcmiiiisdoit.'*  Th*nfl>n, thW y  ihenldb* oMgidto «;  thna,  Mnut.] 

"  Our  author  prides  himself  upon  his  great  sl^ess  and  afarewdnesa." — Men^tatntn 
CrUiciams.  "This  tonao,  then,  implys  also  the  signification  otDebeo." — A.  Johmorfa 
Gram.  Com.  p.  300.  ""riiat  may  be  apply'd  to  a  Subject,  with  respect  to  sometiiing 
accidental." — lb.  p.  1 33.  "  This  latter  accompanys  his  Note  with  a  ^stinction." — A.  p. 
196.  "  This  Rule  is  defectire,  and  none  of  the  Annotatora  have  saffi<aently  supply'd  it." 
— Jh.  p.  204.  "  Though  the  fancy'd  Supplement  of  Saoctioa,  Scioppios,  Voesiua,  and 
Uariangelna,  take  place."— ift.  p.  376.  Yet  as  to  the  commntaUaieaa  of  tbeao 
two  Tenses,  which  is  denVd  likewise,  they  are  all  one." — lb.  p.  311.  "  Both  Uieae 
Tenses  may  represent  a  Futurity  implyed  by  the  dependence  of  the  Clanse." — lb.  p. 
832.  "  Cry,  cries,  crying,  cried,  crier,  decrial ;  Shy,  shyer,  shyest,  Aiylj,  ahyneas ;  FIt, 
flies,  flying,  filer,  high-flier ;  Sly,  $lyer,  slyest,  slyly,  slyness ;  Spy,  spios,  spying,  spied* 
espial;  Dry,  drier,  driest,  dryly,  dryness." — Cobh'a  Did.  "Cry,  cried,  crying,  crier, 
oyer,  decried,  decrier,  decrial;  Shy,  shyly,  shily,  shyness,  shiness;  Ily,  flier,  flyer* 
high-flyer ;  Sly,  slily,  slyly,  slineas,  slyness  |  Ply,  plyer,  plyiagi  pUera,  con^Ued.  com- 
plier;  bry,  drier,  dryer,  dryly,  dryness." — Webater'a  Diet.  Sto.  "Oy,  crier,  decrier, 
decrial ;  Shy,  shily,  shyly,  shiness,  shyiiesa ;  Fly,  flier,  flyer,  high-flier ;  Sly,  slily,  slyly, 
sliness.  slyness  ;  Ply,  pliers,  plyera,  plying,  compUer ;  Dry,  drier,  dryer,  diT'ly,  dryness," 
— Chalnaera**  Abri^vmetU  of  Tod^a  Johnaon,  "  I  would  sooner  listen  to  the  thrumming 
of  a  dandyzette  at  her  piano." — Kirkham'a  BoetOion,  p.  24.  "  Simd  her  away ;  for  she 
cryeth  after  ua." — FeUon'a  Gram.  p.  140.  "Ivyed,  a.  Overgrown  trfth  i'ry."—Ibdtf'« 
Diet.,  and  WOaltt'a. 

**  Some  dryly  plain,  without  inrcntion's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.**— Ay*.  ' 

Umuft  BuLi  XII.~Ov  FsXAh  Y. 
"Tlio  gaiety  of  youth  should  he  tempered  by  the  precepts  (tf  age." — JtfWr.  flSy,  p.  ITS, 
[FoENiiLS.— Mot  prmr,  boMOM  tho  word  "fmr^"  doM  not  hero  retain  tbs  final  •  of  tho  prtrntttn  vort 

Cap.  But,  MeordlBi  to  Roto  UHi, "  nis  IIimI  y  of  a  primltlTe  word,  wtaanpnesdMbr  rtow*),  ihomUBaa 
I  dbangti  Into  t  bAie  aa  »ddittcp*l  UrmlinHoa  **  B>w<lte,tUiirilMwlcrboMlibwil;  ttaii,cqH^.) 

"In  tiie  storm  of  1708,  two  thonaaad  atacka  ttf  ehfanniea  wen  blown  down,  in  ud 
abontLondm."  Seefimf  B(ioft,p.  112.  "  And  Oiavvzatlon  was  not  abated  by  the  IwA- 
nied  plea  at  haste." — lb.  p.  142.  "  The  fourth  tin  of  our  daies  is  lukerwarmnesa."— 
PsHtnts'a  Worka,  p.  7i5.  "  Ood  hates  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  destroies  them  that 
apeak  Ilea."— ii.  p.  723.  "  For,  when  he  laies  hia  hand  upon  na,  we  may  not  fret" — ik 
p. 726.  «Caniiot£wit;b«tifthoamalBitbQfke8kelu»oa0tfnitliir.''--Awp.786.  "Aln- 
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■te  Serenu  BriOi,  *  He  that  boieth,  mart  idl;  I  will  not  nrffer  bnyrai  and  mUctb  of 

oAces.' /&.  p.  787.  "  With  theW  measorea  fell  in  ill  moniMl  men." — Swirr :  John' 
m'i  Diet,  "Bnt  nttHng  nonsense  in  fall  voUies  bretks." — ^Popb:  ib.  w.  VoUej/, 
"Tallies  are  the  intcrnls  betwixt  movntains."— WooiiWABo:  ift.  "The  Hebrews  had  ftf- 
tf-t»o  joarnies  or  inarehaa." —  Wbod^t  Diet  "  It  was  not  posrible  to  manaee  or  steer  the 
Oias  fitftened  together."— OoiAmitii't  Ontee,  U,  p.  106.  ••Tnrkies  were  not 
to  naturalists  till  after  the  discorerrt^Amerioa."  B99  Gngor/t  Diet.  **Iwoiild 
ast  hare  given  it  fcnr  «  wilderness  of  monkies."  See  iby.  **  Men  worked  at  erabroM- 
of,  fpf"«Hr  in  abbiea." — Cotutable't  liiaceOmy,  xxi,  p.  101.  *•  By  which  all  purcha- 
M»or  ntortgageea  may  be  secured  of  all  moniea  they  lay  out." — Templb  :  JoknMtft 
DkL  "He  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  galUes  for  hit  reczeation."— Sooth  : 
**  Here  palUes  make  the  pond'Tous  oak  aaeend."— Gat  :  f6. 

— .  ■  Tou  need  my  help,  and  you  aay» 

l^ylock,  ire  would  hare  m(mie8."--SKAXspBUB :  &. 

Utobr  Ruls  Xin.— Of  IZE  AND  ISE. 

*■      any  able  -writer  ftuthorise  other  men  to  leriae  his  works  ? " — Author. 

[faoniUB.— 1.  Not  pro|M,  bMSOM  the  vord  "  omtKoritt "  li  hm  wrkten  <ricb  « In  tha  UA  triltblr,  In  iMd 
11%.  Bat  McoidlM  to  Rule  18th,  "  Wvrda  andiaf  In  tu  or  *m  mbriM  l^ka,  aa  In  utar  and  mm,  t&atnMj 
hbtbtilo  all  meih  aa  aw  aaaanlblly  hroad  bjr  means  trf  tha  tenninaitai."  Iharaftua,  thb  iihould  ba«; 
lhli,aattori-«. 

1 NN  pnper  a^dn,  bacmua  the  word  "  mi'w  "  la  baw  wiHtea  wOh  s  ta  the  bat  ifllable,  In  lien  of  <.  Bat, 
SMatte  to  Koto  18th.  "Words  analgia  to  or  te  aoandad  aOka,  aa  In  wii  and  «zi,  gmnlly  taka  Iba  «, 
lB»MqUabka,aadaUsMhaaBn«MntkllrftrHts4lvBMaM«fpvaflns."  nHnllMn,tUsxshoaldbas; 

"It  can  be  made  aa  strong  and  expreasire  aa  this  latinised  Engliah." — Sturraj^i 
Onm.  p.  295.  **  Oovemed  by  the  auccess  or  the  failure  of  an  enterp«ise." — lb,  u,  pp. 
USBna2£9.  "Who  hare  patrudaed  the canae  <tf  justice  againat  powwul  oppreason." 
—Ib.  pp.  94  and  228  :  JfnvAanf,  p.  199.  "Tet  custom  authoriaea  thia  use  of  it."— iVtwCby't 
Gnn.  p.  148.  **  They  stupriae  m^aelt  •  •  *  and  I  even  think  the  writers  themselTea 
iriD  be  iiuprized." — Ib.  PieC  p.  xi.  "  Let  the  interest  rize  to  any  sum  which  can  be 
obtained." — Web»ter'$  EMayi,  p.  310.  "To  determin  what  interest  shall  arize  on  tha 
UK  of  money." — Ib.  p.  313.  "To  direct  the  popular  councils  and  check  a  rising  oppo' 
■itim." — li.  p.  335.  "  Five  were  appointed  to  tne  immediate  exercise  of  the  office.  — 
A  p.  340.  "  Xo  man  erer  offers  himself  [aa]  a  candidate  by  adrertiaing." — Ib.  p.  344. 
"They  are  honest  and  economioal,  but  indolent,  and  deatitute  of  entotpriEe." — Ib.  p. 
3*7.  '*I  would  bow«TMr  advise  yon  to  be  eaotioaa." — A.p.404i  **We  are  aocouataUa 
faiiutorerwepatroniaeinotheis." — JAmt^* £)y,p.  170.  "After he waab^tiaed, and 
WIS  adhonly  admitted  into  the  office."— /WitrM'f  Workt,  p.  782.  "  He  will  flad  all,  4r 
■ost  of  Ukem,  corapriEed  in  tiie  Exentisea." — SnTwA  Oram.  Pte£  p.  t.  "A  quick  and 
nady  habit  of  methodising  and  regulating  their  thoughts." — Ib.  p.  xtiii.  **  To  tyrannke 
orer  the  time  and  patience  of  hu  reader." — Kirkham'a  EtoetUion,  p.  ii^  "  Writers  «f 
ddl  books,  however,  if  patronised  at  all,  are  rewarded  beyond  their  deserts." — R.  p.  T. 
"A  Uttla  r^ection,  will  ahow  the  reador  the  propvietjMand  the  rsosM  for  an^hanaiiig 
tbe  words  marked." — R.  p.  168.  "The  EngliahChnnideeMitainsan  aeoount  of  a  snr- 
pndog  cure." — Bad  Book,  p.  61.  "Dc^atise,  to  assert  poidtiTelyt  Dogtnatizar,  aa 
iwrter,  a  mogistexiol  teacher." — Chtdmen't  Diet.  "  And  uieir  iomctions  might  now 
ksre been  easily  analysed." — JfKrrny'a  Gram.  Svo.i,  p.  113.  "Authorise,  diaaathoriaa« 
tadimaathorized;  Temporise,  contompwise,  and  extemporise." — Waiker'a  Diet.  "Legal- 
ise,  equaliae,  methocUae,  sluggardixe,  womaniae,  humanise,  patrmise,  cantonise,  glu^ 
taise,  epitomise,  aiuitomiie,  phlebotomiae,  aanetnariae,  ehanetesiae,  aymmyndae,  raeog- 
>iHt  dettmize,  colonise." — Rid. 

"Thia  Bbautt  Sweetness  always  must  comprise, 
Which  from  tite  Butgeet,  well  expreaa'd  will  rise."— A^^jMrniTi  Or.  p.  1G4. 

Unvik  Bvub  XIV.— Or  Oohpouxm. 

"The  glwy  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward."— Coiiiiow  Biblbs  :  Ita.  Iviii,  8. 

[haacu.— Xot  fioftt,  baeaoaa  tba  eonpoond  word  "  rtreward  "  bai  net  ha»  tha  attbtpaphf  tit  Iho  tiAt 
Mrh  Botdt  Ttar  and  Kwd,  which  compoca  It.  But,  aocordlog  to  Rala  ]4tb,  Coaaoanoa  (f^'ly  nUtn 
te«Rbagrwhr  of  tbaafanplawonli  which  oompoae  tham."  And.  Om aMtat  bala(  Mia  Bausd,  a  iijplia& 
k|Np«.  Tbantm,  dila  word  ahonld  ba  apallad  thaa,  rMMmml.] 

"A  mere  Taunt-coorier  toaimounce  the  coming  of  his  master." — TboAe's  Dtvertiont,  U 
p.  49.  "  The  puli-eoloiured  abutter  appeared  to  come  close  up  before  him." — ^rkham'a 
BtmlUn,  p.  333.  "  When  the  day  broke  np<Hi  this  handful!  sf  fbrlem  bnt  dautksi 
■pirila."- Aw  p.  2M.  "  !£,  upon  a  plumbtree,  peaches  and  a[xioots  ate  ingrafted,  no  body 
win  lay  they  are  the  iiaftttzu  growth  of  the  plumbttee."—BerlUi^  Phibn.  p.  4& 

"Thediannd  betwMn  K«ir£nuidlaiid  and  tahndor  ii  oaUad  tiia  Sinuta  «f  Bell^ 
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WoneMer't  Gat.  "  There  being  iio13iiq>g  that  more  exposes  to  Headaah."  * — Loeke,  ow 
Education,  p.  6.  "  And,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end  the  heaitach." — Skul.:  in  Joh,  Diet. 
"  He  that  ueeps,  feels  not  the  toothach." — Id.  Vtid.  "  That  the  shoe  must  ftt  him,  be- 
cause it  fitted  his  fathra  and  gran&thar." — PMOoiofieal  Mutetim,  i,  p.  481.  *•  A  tingle  word» 
miapelt.  in  a  tetter,  ii  inffieient  to  ihow,  that  jon  have  recelTed  a  debctiTe  educatkn/* 
— Biicke't  Gram.  p.  3.  "  "Which  mistatement  the  committee  attributed  to  a  fiilare  of 
moaotjr." — Pnfe$»or»'  lUaaoru,  p.  14.  **  Then  he  vent  through  the  Banqnetting-HouM 
to  the  totttold.  —Smottet^a  Engiand,  VoL  iii,  p.  345.  "  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  clergyman  and  skoolmaster."— Ife&i^A^i  fway*,  p.  356.  *■  They  howerer  knew  that 
the  lands  were  claimed  by  PensyWania."— i&.  p.  367.  '*  But  if  you  ask  a  reason,  th^ 
immediately  bid  fitrewel  to  argument."— itm^  Book,  p.  80.  "  Whom  resist  gtediast  in  the 
fidth." — Scott:  lP«tor,T,9.  "  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles' doctrine." 
— Actt,  ii,  42.  *•  Beware  lest  ye  also  faU  bom  your  own  stedfestnesa."— 2  Peter,  iii,  17. 
**  Goliof,  or  jwlUotf.  a  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a  main-mast  and  amizen-mast."— ir«6.  DieU 
t'hiSmtire,  toornflow;  Preterit,  overflowed;  Participle,  overflown." — QMetf*  E. 
Gram.  (1818,)  p.  61.  "  After  they  have  mispent  so  much  precious  Time." — Britieh  Gram. 
p.  zv.  "  Some  say,  two  hande/uU;  some,  two  handfuOa ;  and  others,  two  handfutt." — 
Alex.  Jtfurray'i  Gram.  p.  106.  "  Lapfiill,  as  much  as  the  lap  can  contain." — Webtter't 
Octavo  Diet.  "  BareftiU,  full  of  de&ance."—  Wal}cer't  Rhym.  Diet.  "  The  road  to  Hie  bliM- 
fall  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  king." — Murray'*  Key,  8vo,  p.  167.  "  Mis- 
Q>el  ia  «w-spett  in  every  Dictmnsiy  which  I  have  seen."— A»wa*«  Bti  Back,  p.  303. 
*<  Downfid ;  ruin,  calamity,  &U  from  rank  or  state."- JaAnfon'*  'Dkt,  **  The  wh<de 
lature  likewise  acts  as  a  court." — W^tHer't  Easayt,  p.  340.  "  It  were  better  a  miTff^me 
were  hanged  about  his  neck," — Perkim'e  Worke,  p.  731.  "Plum-tree,  a  tree  that  pro- 
duces plnms;  Eog-plumbtree,  a  tree." — Webeter'e  Diet.  "Ttisyllables  aiding  inrv  or 
hf  accent  the  first  syllable." — Murray'*  Gram.  p.  238. 

"  It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way.** — CAwuUirs  Gr,  p.  IS5, 

UiTDER  Bulk  XT. — Oi  Usagh. 

■*  Nor  are  the  modes  of  the  Greek  tongue  more  uniform." — Murray*  Gram.  p.  112. 

tFouiBLB.— Not  proper, beeaoM  the  word  "moda"\M  h«ra  wrlttan  for  nunxb.  irhkh  Ii  mon  oobubob 
among  ttaeleuned,  knd  luakUy  preferred  bj-  Uarraj  blmBelf.  Bat,  4econUiig  to  Ruu  16lh,  "  Any  wotd  for  Om 
spcUliiKorwtalctaweh&nnonUe  tnit  ange.iiwrttlcnwraiw  If  not  spelled  Moordiag  to  thanMfewhkhlamoet 
samaiMiBBMiwttHlMntMl."  nettfcm,  Ito  latter  Item  dbooU  bi  K*fe>nd ;  tbns,  mMrft,  and  aot  awrfu.] 

*'  If  we  analiie  a  ooqjuncthre  preterite,  the  rule  will  not  app^r  to  hold."— iVwii(iey*« 
Qnm.  p.  118.  "No  Isndholder  would  have  been  at  that  expence." — lb.  p.  116.  "  I 
went  to  see  the  child  whilst  they  were  putting  on  itsctoaths."— /b.p.  125.  "This  stile 
Is  ostmtatioas,  and  doth  notsmt  grave  writing."— i&.  p.  82.  "The  king  of  Israel,  sad 
Jehoeophat  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  each  on  his  throne." — Mw.  Gram.  p.  166,  txiee ;  lf«r- 
«Aan^«,89;  CAurcAiU'*,  300.  "The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehosaphat  the  king  of  Judah, sat 
•ach  on  his  tl^one."— LotctA's  Gram.  p.  90 ;  Earrieon't,  99 ;  Chwrehifft,  136 ;  Wriyhft,  148. 
**Li8ias,  speaking  of  his  friends,  promised  to  his  father,  never  to  abandon  them." — Mar- 
ray'*  Gram,  ii,  121  and  263.  "  Same,  to  avoid  this  errour,  run  into  it's  opposite." — Ckvrck- 
iW*  Oram.  p.  199.  "  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune." — JCr- 
ehati^»Key,  p.  204.  "  Any  judgement  or  decree  might  be  heerd  and  reversed  by  the  1^ 
islature."— 'ITtfiAtor's  Ea*ay*,  p.  340.  "  A  pathetic  harang  wil  skreen  from  punishment 
any  knave." — lb.  p.  341.  "  For  the  same  reezon,  the  wimen  would  be  improper  judg- 
es."— Ibid.  "  Every  person  iz  indulged  in  worshiping  ai  he  pleezes."— /6.  p.  345.  "  Most 
or  allteechers  are  excluded  fivm genteel omnpany." — /ft,  p.  362.  "The  Kristianrel^ion, 
in  its  puxitft  ii  the  best  institotaon  on  erth." — 16.  p.  S64.  "  Neether  demmcn  nor  hn- 
man  laws  navUieleest  authority  over  the  conscience." — lb.  p.  363.  "  A^disaaoa^t 
fraternity,  or  corporation," — Red  Book,  p.  83.  "Phillis  was  not  able  to  unty  the  knot,  and 
so  she  cut  it."-<A.  p.  46,  "  An  aker  of  land  is  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
perches." — lb.  p.  93.  "  Oker  is  a  fossil  earth  combined  with  the  oxid  of  some  metaL" — Jb. 
p.  96.  "  C«nu,  when  denoting  lerial  spirits :  Gentiuei,  when  signifying  persons  of  genius." — 
Mur.'t  Gram.  L  p.  42.  "  Genii,  when  denoting  teriel  spirits ;  Genitite*,  when  sigt^ying  per- 
sons of  genius.'^ — Froa^a  Qrem.  p.  9.  *<  Genius,  Flu.  geniutet,  men  of  wit ;  but  ffenii,  rarial 
brings.'  — Nutting*  Gram.  p.  16.  "  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Dante." — Ckueic  Taia*,  p.  109.  "  Fheeton  was  the  son  of  A^Uo  and 
Clymene." — lb.  p.  152.  "But,  afteralUImaynothaveveachedtheintendedOacd." — 
cAonon's  ^fntax,  Pref.  p.  xxvii.  " '  Pitticua  was  ofibred  alarge  sum."  Better :  *  A  largo 
•um  was  offered  to  Fitttcus.'  "—^khtm'a  Oram.  p.  187.    "  King  Miasip^  charged  his 

*  Atkt,  and  Hi  plnnl,  aekti,  appou  to  bsvo  bean  ftrmerly  proooanoed  lika  tbe  nuM  of  the  eigfatta  Mter, 
wtUk  lu  fimX,  Attck,  ind  AUehi*;  for  the  old  poeti  mada  "  aeha  "  two  arUatilM.  Bnt  JohnMo  aa^ji  of  oaU,  a 
mId,  It  u  >'  now  generaUn  written  akt,  and  In  the  plural  akti,  of  ooa  iyUable."  6aa  Ua  QmarU  Ditt,  Bo 
walkn :  It  Ii  sow  aUttatt  umvtraaUy  written  ate  and  dtt* Sea  WUktrU  Amevf",  Now  866.  8o  Wrtiilar ! 
o^lMSfnfMljwilKMiaaW,''  StsUsOMOM  iNM.  BatTiwistM  smas  iaUwrt»pii»eadto.-g.  J. 
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•ona  to  rvpect  the  sencte  and  people  of  Borne."— See  ib.  p.  161:  "Tor  example:  OallUeo 
inentedthateleflet^e." — Ib.  pp.  5i  and  67.  "Cathroor'swamourB  aleep  in  death." — 7ft.  p. 
S4.  *'fbip«riiig  vill  enable  yon  to  detect  and  correct  erroUTBin  composition."-"A.p.  50. 
**  O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  fioVry  plain, 
Extends  thjnnoantronl'd  and  boundleai  reign." — Drj/dm. 

FBOmSCUOtTS  ERBOBS  IN  SPELUNa. 

Lkbsom  I. — Mtxo. 

**A  bad  author  deserrea  better  usage  than  a  bad  critick." — ^Popb  :  Johnaon't  Diet.  v. 
Rrmtf.  *'Prodneea  Bdnglepaaaage  roperiour  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chiet  de- 
Brered  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  goveraour  Tirginia."— AlrAAam'i  Eloeution,  p.  247. 
"  We  hare  none  synonimoufl  to  supply  its  place." — Jamieton'»  IthHorie,  p.  48.  **  There 
fiaprobabiUty  that  the  efibct  will  be  accellerated." — 7ft.  p.  48.  "Nay,  a  r^urdtosonnd 
huh  eontrouled  the  public  choice." — 7ft.  p.  46.  "  Though  learnt  from  the  uninterrupt- 
ed tue  of  gutterel  sounds." — 7ft.  p.  5.  "It  IS  by  carefully  filing  off  all  roughness  and  ine- 
qoaletice,  that  languages,  like  metals,  must  be  polished." — 76.  p.  48.  "  That  1  have  not 
B^ent  my  time  in  the  serrice  of  tSu  community." — Bachattan'$  ^tOax,  Pref.  xzviiL 
"Theleam  of  maiz  are  also  called  blades."—  W^aUr'a  El.  SpelUng-Book,  p.  43.  "  Who 
boast  that  they  know  what  is  past,  and  can  foretel  what  is  to  come."— 7Io6«rt(on'«  Atner.  i. 
p.UO.  "Its  taateleas  dullness  is  interrupted  by  nothing  but  its  perplexities." — Abboifa 
Tnther,  p.  18.  "Sentences  constructed  with  the  Johnsonian  fuHness  and  swell." — 
Jamuaon't  Rhet.  p.  130.  "  The  privilege  of  escaping  from  his  pre&tory  dullness  and  pro- 
hijtj." — KirVutm't  Elocution, -gtiv.  "But  in  poetry  this  characteristick  of  dulness  at- 
taiuB  its  full  growth." — 7ft.  p.  72.  "  The  leading  characteristick  consists  in  an  increase  of 
thefisceand  fullness." — 7ft.  p.  71.  "  The  character  of  thisopening  fulness  and  feebler 
ninih."— A.  p.  81.  "WhOtinthefallneBsof  unequalled  power,  would  notbelierehim- 
•df  the  fsvounte  of  heaven  V — 7ft.  p.  181 .  "  Thew  mart  one  another,  and  distract  him."— • 
PfaMojicai  Jfturum,  i,  p.  433.  "  Let  a  deaf  worsmpper  of  antiquity  and  an  English  {iro- 
•odirt  settle  this." — Rtah,  on  the  voice,  p.  140.  "This  phillipic  gave  rise  to  my  satirical 
reply  in  self-defence." — Merchant^a  Criticianu.  "  We  here  saw  no  inuendoes,  no  new 
M^htstry,  no  fidschoods." — 7ft.  "  A  witty  and  humourous  vein  has  often  produced  ene- 
mies."—ifMrroy'f  JiCey,  p.  173.  "  Cry  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee :  it  curretta  un- 
Mssimaldy." — Shak.  *'  I  said,  in  my  dyeat  manner, '  Your  healu,  air.'  "—BUtdewoottt 
lbs-  jSt,  p.  679.  *>  And  attomies  also  traTel  the  circuit  in  pnraute  of  business." — Red  BooJt, 
p.  ^  **  Some  whole  counties  In  Virginia  would  hardly  sel  for  the  valu  of  the  dets  du 
fiom  the  inhabitants." — Wehstei'a  Etaai/a,  p.  361.  "They  were  called  the  court  of  as- 
■iitants,  and  exercized  all  powers  legislativ  and  judicial." — Ib.  p.  340.  "Arithmetic  is 
ezedlentfor  the  guaging  of  liquors." — Murrai/'i  Gram.  Svo,  p.  288.  "Most  of  flu  inflso- 
tUHu  may  be  analysed  in  a  way  somewhat  sinular." — Ib.  p.  112. 

*'  To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 

WhilBt  principala,  uugrac'd,  like  lacquies  wait"— C.  Chttrehiffa  Hot.  p.  8. 

IiESSOH  n. — ^MlZSD. 

"  Henee  it  [  leas  ]  is  a  privatiTe  word*  denoting  destitution ;  as,  btherleiB,  fiiitUflH, 
pemtyleaa." — WeAeUr'a  Diet,  w.  Leu.  "Bag;  red,  or  redish,  inclining  to  a  ehesnut  ooX- 
or." — SiMM.  "  To  mimick,  to  imitate  or  ape  for  sport ;  a  mimic,  one  who  imitates  or  mim- 
ks."— ift.  *<  ConnterroU,  a  counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls ;  Counterrolment,  a  counter 
account." — 7S.  "  Millenium,  the  thousand  years  during  which  Satan  shall  be  bound." — 
7ft.  "  MiUemaU  pertaining  to  the  millenium,  or  to  a  thousand  years." — 7ft.  "  Thraldom ; 
Blarery,  bondage,  a  state  of  serritude."  See  JoAnton'i  Diet.  "  Brier,  a  prickly  bush ; 
Briery,  rough,  prickly,  full  of  briers  ;  Sweetbriar,  a  fragrant  shrub."  See  JoAnaon,  Walk- 
er,  ChabMray  Webster,  and  other:  "  WiU,  in  the  second  and  third  Pnsons,  barely  fbre- 
ldi."—BritiMk  Gram.  p.  132.  "  And  therefiir  there  is  no  Word  fUae,  but  what  is  dis- 
tiagnidjed  by  Italics.''— iS.  Fn£  p.  T.  "What  should  be  tepeted  is  left  to  their  Discre- 
tion."— 7ft.  p.  vw,  "  Because  they  are  abstracted  or  seperated  bam.  material  Substances." 
R.  p.  ix.  **  All  Motion  Is  in  Time,  and  therefor,  where-erer  it  exists,  implies  Time  as 
its  Conconunitant." — 7ft,  p.  140.  "  And  illiterate  grown  persona  are  guilty  of  blameable 
qteUing." — Ib.  Yztd.  p.  xir.  "They  wil  alwajrs  be  ignorant,  and  of  ruf  onciTil  man- 
Mfs."— R^eftster's  Emiga,  p.  846.  "This  &ct  wil  hardly  be  beleered  in  the  northern 
■tatca."— A.  p.  887>  "  The  prorince  however  was  hamssed  with  disputes." — 7ft.  p.  362. 
"  So  Htde  concern  bai  the  lenalature  fbr  the  inteteat  of  Isming."— 7ft.  p.  349.  "  The  gen* 
flonen  wil  not  admit  thatauoolmaster  can  be  a  gmtlamsm." — 7ft.  p.  362.  "  Such  absurd 
qui-pro-quoee  cannot  be  too  strenuously  aToideo."— OikurcAiCa  Gram.  p.  205.  "  When 
■nnjt  •  a  man  looiksa^;' we  signify,  that  he  assumes  A  Wy&wi."— 7ft.  p.  339.  "P«q); 
t»iookthzDii^acnnric«;tolooknaEiowly,«loMly,orslylr."— I^eMw^  •«Hnioe 
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fheconfiBidon  has  become  a  hacki^edproTOTb." — ITayZimf'f  Koral  SantM,p.  110.  "Kot 
to  mention  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  guilding,  Tarnish,  kc" — Tboke't  i>tvm.  i,  p.  30. 
"  After  this  system  of  self-interest  had  been  livetted." — Brmen'i  Eiti.  ii,  p.  136.  '*  Fra- 
judieemightluTe  prerented  the  cordial  approbaticm  ofabigottedJew."— Scott:  on  ImIcc,  x. 
•<  AH  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen. 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green." — Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  16. 

liESsDN  m. — Mixed. 

*'  The  infinitire  mode  has  commonly  the  sign  to  before  it." — Barrmm'i  Gram.  p.  26, 
"  Thus,  it  is  adTiseable  to  write  tingeing,  from  the  verb  to  tinge,  by  way  of  distmctioii 
from  tinging,  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  ting." — lb.  p.  27.  "  Many  verbs  form  both  the 
preterite  tense  and  the  preterite  participle  irregularly."— ffi.  p.  28.  *'  Much  must  be 
left  to  every  one's  taste  sad  judgment," — lb.  p.  67.  "  Verses  of  different  lengths  inter- 
mixed form  a  Pindarick  poem." — PrietUey't  Gram.  p.  44.  **He'U  anrprice  yon."— - 
fVioff «  £1.  of  Gram,  p.  88.  '<  TTnequalled  archer  1  why  was  this  ctmcealed  r  — Kxowxjm  : 
Htp- 102.  "  So  gauy  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow." — ^Bybon  :  i&.  p.  104. 
*■  When  is  a  dipthong  called  a  proper  dipthong  i " — Infant  School  Gram.  p.  11 .  "  How 
many  it  Would  goodness  then  end  with  ?  Three. ' — lb.  p.  33.  "  Q.  What  u  a  tripthong  f 
A.  A  ttipthong  is  the  \inion  of  three  vowels,  pronounced  in  like  manner." — Bamm'» 
Gram.  p.  7.  "The  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms  taken  sep- 
arately?'—/ft.  p.  47>  "  The  cubic  foot  of  matter  which  occupies  the  center  of  the  globe.** 
—CanhO't  Gram.  18mo,  p.  47.  "The  wine  imbibes  oxigen,  or  the  acidifying  pnnciide, 
from  the  air." — lb.  p.  62.  "  Charcoal,  sulphur,  and  niter,  make  gun  powder." — lb.  p.  00. 
"  It  would  be  readily  imderstood,  tluit  the  tiling  bo  labeled,  was  a  bottle  of  Madeaxm 
wine." — lb.  p.  99.  "They  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  an  other  to  his  merchan- 
dize."— lb.  p.  130.  *' A  dipthongis  the  union  of  two  vowels,  sounded  by  a  single  impulaa 
of  the  voice." — RiateS^t  Gram.  p.  7.  "  The  professors  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  are 
called  Mussulmans." — MaUhy't  Gram,  p.  73.  "  This  shews  that  let  \b  not  a  sign  of  the 
imperative  mood,  but  a  real  verb." — lb.  p.  51.  *■  Those  preterites  and  participles^  which 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  list,  seem  to  be  the  most  eligible." — R.  p.  47.  "Monoajl^ 
bles,  jEor  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er  and  est;  and  dyssyllables  by  more  and  moU," 
— lb.  p.  19.  "  This  termination,  added  to  a  noun,  or  adjective,  changes  it  into  a  verb :  aa 
modem,  to  modemiae ;  a  tymbol,  to  tymboUte." — CkurchilTi  Gram,  p,  24.  "  An  Abridgment 
of  Murray's  Qrammar,  with  additions  from  Webster,  Ash,  Tooke,  and  others." — 3£aUb^» 
tith'page.  "For  the  sake  of  occupying  the  room  more  advantagously,  the  sultject  of  Or- 
thography is  merely  glanced  at." — NaUtng't  Gram.  p.  5.  "  So  contended  the  accusers  at 
Galmeo.''— O.  3.  Peine'a  Gram.  12mo,  1839,  p.  380.  "  Unrray  says, '  They  weta  traett- 
ing  pott  when  toe  met  them.'" — Peirce,  ib.p.  361.  "They  ftufil  the  only  purposes  for 
which  they  are  desired." — lb.  p.  359.  "  On  the  ftilfillment  of  the  event." — lb.  p.  175. 
"  Fullness  conmsts  m  ex^essing  every  idea." — lb.  p.  291.  Consistently  with  fulnoss 
and  perspicuity." — lb.  p.  337.  "  The  word  verriest  is  a  gross  corruption ;  as,  *  He  is  the 
ti«Ti«a(  fool  on  earth.' " — Wright'*  Gram.  p.  t^l.  The  sound  will  reoal  the  idea  of  the 
object," — Hilei^i  Gram.  p.  142.  "Formed  for  great  enterprizes."— Bui/ions'*  Prin,  of 
E.  Gram.  p.  153.  "  llie  most  important  rules  and  definitions  are  printed  in  large  type, 
itaiicited." — Harft  Gram.  p.  3.  "  Bamlettbo,  a.  Accustomed  to  a  hamlet ;  countrified." 
— Boiled »  DM. and  Chatmen't,  "Singular,  tpomfttl,  et^MI,  coach-fuU,  handful:  plvnlt 
tfookfala,  eap-J^,  eoa^-fuOa,  handle." — ShOhmu'*  AmJ^  and  Praet.  Gram.  p.  27. 
"Between  Superlatives  and  following  Karnes, 
Of,  by  Giaumatic  Bight,  a  Station  claims."— A^AffonJ's  Oram.  p.  146> 


CHAPTER  V.-QUESTIONS. 

ORDER  OF  REHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

[  TiM  stodHit  to  b«  atM  to  answer  wKli  raadloMi,  oad  In  tba  words  of  th«  liook,  all  tha  Mfatwhif 
qoMttODi  on  gnmiDu.  And  if  he  hu  bat  l»t«lj  conwenoM  the  tivAj,  ft  mkj  b«  well  to  nqnln  of  Vim  • 
Maend  reheamsl  of  thb  kind,  twfbn  b*  proeccd*  to  the  eomctloii  or  any  part  of  the  lhl*e  grammu'  qoottd  In 
ns  tmgdtnt  obspttn.  At  Uj  laU,  ha  ihonld  be  matter  (tf  so  manf  of  the  dcflaMoiu  and  mlM  u  prMada 
be  part  which  be  attaiupto  to  Mwraet :  beaanaa  tbia  knowledga  la  meaatair  to  aeiadltabta  patftRoaaea  «f  tt* 
•xeraM.  But  Ihosa  iriio  an  nrj  qnlA  at  nading,  mur  penbrm  It  toifnrt^.  bj  coasitltln(  tha  book  at  the 
time,  tot  what  tbey  do  not  remember.  The  answers  to  these  qocattou  wUl  emuwa  all  the  main  text  cf  tba 
mtkt  sad,lf  aayfttttlHraaiidBaiiati  bo  thsetfit aiea— »y,  anitenqwiaiieoaa  qti— Ibbs  tj  ftsisiii  ta 
ttapagpese.] 

Lbssdn  I. — Orahuab. 
1.  'WlMt  is  the  ume,  or  title,  of  this  book  \  2.  What  is  Onmrnar  ?   3.  What  Is  aa 
BngUsh  Onmiurt  4.  'What  is  Aiglish  Oxtmmu,  In  tbdf?  Mid  whtt  knovlcdg* 
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dcwitimrilT?  5.  If  gnumnaiia  the  art  of  reading,  writtos,  and  ipeaUng,  define  these 
letionfl.  yftMu  it,  to  read  t  6.  VHiat 'a  it,  to  tortte  t  7.  what  is  it,  tosfMoA  ?  8.  How 
ia  ptmmir  to  be  taught,  and  by  what  means  are  its  principles  to  be  made  known  ?  9. 
Iflu  is  a  perfect  demitton  ?  10.  What  ia  an  example,  as  used  in  teaching  !  II.  VHiat 
■  sndeof  granunar?  12.  What  is  an  exerdae}  13.  What  was  language  a:t  first,  and 
wlttt  is  it  now }  14.  Of  what  two  kinds  does  the  composition  of  language  consist  i  and 
howdothejrdiflte?  10.  Wfaatare  the  least  parts  of  language?  16.  Whathas  discourse  to 
dmrith  sentences?  oTaeiitencei,irith  pointer  17.  In  extended  compositions,  what  is  the  or- 
der of  tiie  parts,  upwards  from  a  sentence  ?  18.  What,  then,  is  fhe  common  order  of  literary 
drrision,  downwards,  throughout  ?  19.  Are  all  Utfrary  works  divided  exactly  in  this  way  i 
20.  Bow  is  Qrammar  divided  ?  21.  OfwhatdoesOrthographytreat?  22.  Of  what  doea 
£t]n»dDgy  treat }  23.  Of  whatdoeaSyntvcttvrt}  34.  Of  i^t  does  Prosody  treat  f 

PART  FIRST,  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Lesson  II. — Letters. 
1.  Of  what  does  Orthography  treat  i  2.  'SVhat  is  a  letter  ?  3.  What  is  an  elementary 
Kmnil  of  human  voice,  or  speech  ?  4.  What  name  ia  given  to  the  sound  of  a  letter  ?  and 
wlist  epithet,  to  a  letter  not  sounded  i  5.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  English?  and 
how  manysounda  do  they  represent  ?  6.  In  what  does  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  con- 
iAi  7.  What  variety  is  there  in  the  lett^?  and  how  are  they  alwaya  theaame?  8. 
Whst  diilbrent  sorts  of  types,  or  letters,  are  used  In  English  i  9.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  tettors  in  English?  10.  What  ate  theii  names  in  both  numbers,  singular  and  plu- 
nl  r  11.  Lito  what  general  claasca  are  the  leUera  divided  i  12.  What  is  a  vowel  i  18. 
'What  is  a  consonant  ?  14.  What  letters  are  vowels  ?  and  what,  consonants  ?  15.  Whea 
ire  wand  y  consonants ?  and  whea,  vowels  t  IC.  How  are  the  oonsooants  divided?  17. 
What  ii  a  semiv-owel  i  18.  What  is  a  mute  ?  19.  What  letters  aro  reckoned  semi- 
Towds  •  and  how  many  of  these  aro  aspirates  i  20.  ^Vhat  letters  are  called  liquids  ?  and 
iilij?  21.  Wliat  letters  are  reckoned  mutes  ?  and  which  of  them  are  imperfect  mutes  ? 

Lesson  III. — Socnds. 
1.  What  is  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  ?  2.  Are  the  sounds  of 
llugnage  fewer  than  its  words?  3.  How  are  different  vowel  sounds  produced?  4. 
Whst  are  the  vowel  sounds  in  English  ?  5.  How  may  these  sounds  be  modified  in  the 
fanutbsof  syllaUea}  6.  Can  you  form  a  word  upon  each  bymcansof  ui/?  7-  Will 
yoo  try  the  senes  agam  wiUi  a  pi  8.  How  may  the  vowel  sounds  be  written  ?  and  how 
uttered  when  they  ore  not  words  ?  9.  Which  of  the  vowel  sounds  form  words  ?  and 
what  «r  the  rest  ?  10.  How  many  and  what  are  the  consonant  sounds  in  English  ?  1 1. 
hi  whMt  series  of  words  may  all  these  sounds  be  heard  ?  12.  In  what  series  of  words 
Wf  each  of  them  be  heard  two  or  three  times  ?  13.  What  is  said  of  the  sounds  of  ^'  and 
X!  14.  What  is  said  of  the  sounds  of  e  and  ;?  16.  What  is  said  of  «^  or  s  before  ei 
1&  What,  of  d,  andM?  17.  What  sounds  has  the  consonant  y?  18.  In  how  many 
dUbmtt  wajra  can  the  letters  of  the  a^habet  be  combined  ?  19.  What  do  we  derive 
Inn  these  mmWnatiftns  of  sounds  and  chanusters  i 

liBSBOH  IV. — GAPITALa. 

1-  Whtt  cAiaraetcn  are  employed  m  J&iglish  i  2.  Wl^  ahould  the  diiferent  aorta  of 
kttmbekqA  distliict?  3.  What  is  sud  of  the  slantin||  strokes  in  Roman  letters} 
4.  Per  what  purpose  are  ItaUet  chiefly  used  ?  6,  In  preparing  a  manuscript,  how  do  we 
Qurk  these  things  the  printer?  6.  What  distinction  of  form  belongs  to  each  of  the 
letters  ?  7.  What  is  said  of  small  letters  ?  and  why  are  capitals  used  ?  8.  What  things 
ire  conunonly  exhibited  whoUy  in  capitals  ?  9.  How  many  rules  for  capitals  are  given 
in  this  book  ?  and  what  are  their  titles  ?  10.  What  says  Rule  let  of  booiit  1 1.  Wh^ 
ttjt  Uxde  2do{ jSnt  tBord$t  12.  WhataaytRuleSdof  names  of  Ante  r  13.  Whstsays 
htltithotprapernoMtat  14.  What  says  Rule  fith  of  ftffef  f  15.  What  san  Rule  Sth 
It  «w  eapUalf  16.  What  says  Rule  7th  of  too  eapittUaf  17.  What  says  Rule  8th  of 
ampomdit  18.  What  says  Rule  9th  of  appotitumf  19.  What  says  Riile  10th  of  per- 
m^aOioiut  20.  AVhat  says  Rule  11th  of  tkricativMt  21.  What  says  Rule  12th  of  I 
nd  or  22.  What  says  Rule  13th  of  poetrj/t  23.  What  says  Rule  14th  of  exampietr 
H.  What  says  Bole  1/ith  of  thief  vmrdtt   26.  What  says  Rule  16th  of  nsedbcs  capiuUtt 

[Vov  Mrn  to  ttM  flnt  ch^ftn  of  Orthogiaphj,  and  somot  tbe  improjnlettca  than  qnotod  for  the  pnetieal 
WkMkn  of  tbMS  ral«  J 

LeSSOS  v. — SiLLABLIS. 
1.  What  ia  a  syllable  ?  2.  Can  the  syllables  <tf  a  word  be  perceived  by  the  ear  ?  S. 
Under  what  names  are  words  classed  according  to  the  number  <rf  their  syllables  ?  4. 
VUehof  thelotteia  can  form  syllables  of  themselvM?  and  which  cannot?  6.  ^Hiatis 
•d^hthoBg?  6.  "What  is  a  woper  diphthong?  7.  What  is  an  immoper  diphthong  ?  8. 
What  li  a  tiipbOums  ?  9.  What  ia  a  proper  trqihthong  i   10.  What  is  an  inqiropez 
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triphthong?  11.  How  many  and  whit  axethe  diphthongs  in  English?  12.  How  manf 
and  which  of  these  are  so  rariable  in  sound  that  they  may  be  tither  proper  or  improper 
diphthongs?  13.  How  many  and  what  are  the  proper  diphthongH?  14.  Howmanyaiul 
what  are  uie  improper  diphthongs?  15.  Are  proper  triphthongs  numerous  in  our  langoag^ 
16.  How  many  and  what  are  the  improper  triphthot^s!  17.  'MV  hat  guide  hare  we  fat  divid- 
ing words  into  syllables?  18.  How  many  special  rules  of  syllabication  are  giren  in  this  book? 
and  what  are  their  titles,  or  subjects  ?  19.  What  says  Rule  1st  of  ooruonanttf  20.  What 
saysB.ule2doftwu«br  21.  WhstsaysBule  3d  often»uiarion*r  22.  What  says  Rule  ith 
of  pr«/inu  r  23.  What  says  Rule  5th  oSampmmdi  t  24.  What  lays  Rule  fith  of  Uiu»fmt 
[  Now  torn  ta  the  MCODd  chaptv  of  OrtbogiHlVt  ^  comtt  the  improytietlM  then  qootad  te  the  piM- 
tksl  appUoMtioii  at  th«M  mlM.] 

LbBSOM  VI. — ^WORDS. 
1.  What  is  aword  ?  2.  How  are  words  distinguished  in  rward  to  apedtt  and fiyvrtf 
S.  What  is  aprimitiTe  word  \  4.  What  is  a  dmnttiTe  irora  ?  0.  What  h  a  rimple 
word  ?  6.  What  is  a  ixnnpound  word?  7-  How  do  permanent  ccmiponndfl  differ  from 
otlusv  ?  8.  How  many  rules  for  the  figure  of  words  are  given  in  this  book  ?  and  what 
arethdr^tleBtOreubjecta}  0.  WhatsaysRule  Ist  of  com}»uu£if  10.  WhatsaysRul* 
2d  of  limpleaT  II.  What  says  Rule  3d  oftheierueT  12.  Whatsays  Rule4thofetfir»e>f 
13.  What  says  Rule  5th  of  the  hyphenf    14.  Whatsays  Rule  6th  of  no  hyphen! 

[Now  turn  to  th«  third  chapter  of  Orthagnqihj,  u>deomcttb»iiDpn>prMka  there  quoted  fbrUwpnctkal 
g^aallOB  of  UwstTnlss.] 

LiBBOff  Tn. — Spxllinq. 

1.  What  is  spelling  ?  2.  How  is  this  art  to  be  acquired  ?  and'why  so  ?  3.  Wh^  is  it 
difficult  to  learn  to  spell  accurately?  4.  Is  it  then  any  disgrace  to  spell  words  eno* 
neously  ?  5.  What  benefit  may  be  expected  &om  the  rules  for  spelling  ?  6.  How  many 
rules  for  spelling  are  given  in  this  book  •  and  what  are  their  titles,  or  subjects }  7.  Wliat 
says  Rule  Ist  of  final  f,  I,  or  »t  S.  Can  you  mention  the  principal  exceptions  to  this 
rule?  9.  Whatsays  Rule  2d  of  (riAer/noJli?  10.  Atethereanyexcnitionstothisnile? 
II.  Whatsays  Rule  8d  of  thedouNinffot  consonants?  12.  Under  what  three  heads  aie 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed!  13.  WhatsaysRule  4th  o^ouuflAa  dbuUitijr  of  con- 
Bonants  }  14.  Under  what  four  heads  are  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed  ? 
15.  WhatsaysRule  5th  otfinaie^t  16.  What  monosyllables,  contrary  to  this  rule, 
end  with  e  only  i  17.  What  says  Rule  6th  of  the  retainituf  of  double  letters  before  af- 
fixes? 18.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed}  19.  What 
Buya  Rule  7th  of  the  retaining  of  double  lettm  after  prefixes  ?  20.  What  obserratioii 
is  made  respecting  exceptions  to  this  rule  ? 

Lebsox  VIII. — Spelling. 
21.  What  says  Rule  Sth  offinai  II,  and  of  finai  I  tingUf  22.  What  words  does  this 
rule  claim,  which  nught  seem  to  come  under  Rule  7th?  and  why?  23d  What  says  Rule 
9^  of  final  e  omitUdt  24.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  exceptions,  real  or  apparent, 
heienotieed?  25.  WhatsaysRule  10thof,/E>taf«  ntainerff  26.  Under  what  three  heads 
are  the  exoetitions  to  this  rule  noticed  ?  27.  What  says  Rule  11th  ofjbial  y  ehia^f 
28.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  limits  and  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed?  29. 
What  says  Rule  12th  of  final  y  unchangedT  30.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  noticed  ?  31.  What  says  Rule  13th  of  the  terminatioDS  its  and  uef 
S2.  Under  what  three  heads  are  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  noticed  ?  33.  What 
says  Rule  14th  of  compoundaf  34.  Under  what  seven  heads  are  the  exceptions  to  this  nile 
noticed }   35.  What  says  Rule  15th  of  utoffe,  as  a  law  of  spelling  i 

JNow  torn  to  the  foaith  chapter  of  OrtbognphT,aad  CDriMttbafanpKgiWlM  OwnqooMlbr  tlMpnctt- 
•ppUeatloD  of  tbew  rules  end  tbdr  exoepnona.] 


•    CHAPTER  VI.-FOR  WRITING. 

EXERCISES  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[Hie  (bllowlng  examplcH  of  lUm  orthognipbj  are  Inserted  hers,  and  aot  expltlned  In  the  generel  Key, 
UtM  the;  B»j  be  onrrected  by  the  pupil  in  writtng.  Some  of  the  esamplei  hete  quoted  are  lew  loacciimw 
then  oOien,  but  all  of  thMu,  except  •  ftw  shown  In  contnat,  are,  la  Rome  mpeet  or  other,  enoaaona.  It  Iv 
supposed,  that  erery  student  who  can  aniwec  tbs  questionB  contained  io  the  jmaceicliDg  nhiBliT.  wlU  rr>dllj 
dlKem  whenln  the  errors  Ue,  and  be  able  to  make  the  necesaarjr  conectlonB,] 

EXERCISE  I.— CAPITALS. 
"  Alexander  the  great  killed  his  friend  CUtus." — Harrison't  Gram.  p.  68.  "  The  worda 
in  italics  are  parsed  in  the  same  manner." — MoI^'m  Oram.  p.  69 .  "  It  may  be  read  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  latin." — Sarday't  Workt,  iii,  p.  262.  "A  roman  »  being 
added  to  a  word  in  italics  or  small  capitals." — ChwtMTt  Oram.  p.  216.  "Ihis  is  not 
dmp^  s  gallidsmi  but  a  corruption  of  the  Prench  en  ;  itself  a  com^ttkm."— A.  p.  228. 
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"The  OtUidsm,  *jf  w  m^'  Is  perpetaaUy  ttrilung  the  ear  in  London/'-^ifi.  p.  316. 
■"Almott  nothing/  is  a  common  Scotticism,  equally  improper:  it  shonld  be,  'scarcely 
BT  tbbg.'  "—lb.  p.  333.  **  To  use  harn  for  tetuA,  is  a  common  Scotticiam,  that  onsht 
to  be  etrefiilly  avoided."  See»fr.p.26I.  "  A  few  observationB  on  the  subjunctive  mood  aa 
icqipearBin  om  English  bible." — Wikoz't  Oram.  p.  40.  *'Hio  translators  of  the  bible, 
htre  eonfinmded  two  tenaea,  which  in  the  raiginal  are  uniformly  kept  distinct." — lb.  p. 
40.  "Here  B^hwren  on  earth,  than  theluur  land  would  have  been." — Anti-Slatery 
3laj.  i,  p.  7S.  "  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical  composition,  called  the  golden  Tenea  of 
Fythagoras." — Lemprien't  Diet.  "  Ezercise  of  the  yixnd  upon  Theorems  of  Science,  like 
generous  and  manly  Exercise  of  the  Body,  tends^  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  Nature's 
«iciiiBl  Vigour." — Sarria's  Hermes,  p.  295.  "  O  that  I  could  prevail  on  Christians  to 
melt  down,  under  the  warm  influence  of  brotherly  love,  all  the  distinctions  of  metho- 
doU,  independents,  baptists,  anab^tiats,  ariana,  trinitarians,  unitarians,  in  the  glori- 
(FMiumeof  chiiatianB." — Knox:  ChurcAiWi  Oram.  p.  173.  " Pythagoias  long  ago  re- 
nvked,  •  that  ability  and  necessity  dwell  near  each  otiier.'  "—Shidm^a  Manual,  p.  285. 
"The  lAtin  Writers  Decency  neglect, 
BiitmodeinBeadm  challenge  more  Respect."—  BrightlanSt  Gram.  p.  172. 

EXERCISE  n.— SYLLABLES. 

1.  Coneet  BoOm,  in  the  division  of  the  following  words  :  "Bel-ia,  Jul-ia,  Lyd-ia* 
kn^-ten,  pat-roa,  nd-roit,  worth-y,  &th-er,  &th-er-ly,  mar-chi-o-nesa,  i-dait>io-al, 
<nt-ia-ge-otu^  ob-nox-i-oua,  pro-di-gi-oiUH  tre-mend-ous,  ob-livi^on*  pe-otU-i-ar."— 
SmttiSpeOmf-Boek :  New  London,  1831. 

3.  CoRVot  Saon*  in  the  division  of  the  foUowii^  vrorda :  *'  A-qnll-a,  liear<ty,  drea-rr, 
yrra-mj,  hai-ry,  tbor-ny,  phil-os-o-phy,  dis-oov-e-ryt  re-oor-a-iy,  ad-ditt-on,  ain<lriti- 
011,  Bu<«pici-ous,  &e-titi-ous,  fla-giti-oua,  fru-iti-on.  wl-ititi'al,  ab-o-liti-oii." — Stand- 
ard  SpeOmg-Book :  New  Haven,  1826. 

i.  Correct  Bradley^  in  the  division  of  the  following  words ;  *'  Jes-ter,  rai-ny,  forg-e- 
iT,  fin-e-ry,  spic-e-ry,  brib-e-n-,  groo-e<ry,  chi-can-e-ry,  fer-riage,  line-age  j  cri-ed,  tri- 
ed, m-ed,  i^c-ed,  foi«-ed  pledg-ed,  sar-ed,  dup-ed,  atrtp-ed,  tondi-ed,  tKnine.«d.".~ 
tmfmtd  ^te^-Book:  Wmdsor,  1815. 

i.  Coneet  BurAatu,  in  the  diviston  of  the  fisllowing  words :  "Boar-der,  brigh-ten, 
xi-Ung,  frigh-ten*  glea-ner,  lea-kage,  suc-ker,  mos-sy,  nos-ty,  twop-ence,  pu-pUl-ar-y, 
:Tit-i.aiU-y,  gen-er-all-y,  lit-er-all-y,  log-i-call-y,  ttag-i-call-y,  ar-ti-fici-al,  po-Uli< 
^-y,  iloth-fiill-y,  spue-fiill-y,  re-all-y,  sui-ta-ble,  ta-mea-ble,  flun^m-er-y,  neso-i- 
we,  shep^her-dess,  trav-eU-er,  re-pea-ter,  re-pressi-on,  auc-ceasi-on,  un-lear-ned." 
-^^iHoatPromMMcing  ^feOing'Booi:*  Philadelphia,  1823. 

5.  Correct  ManhaU,  in  the  division  of  the  following  worda :  Trench-er,  tronoh-eon, 
ln»-BT,  gloe-sy,  glas-sy,  grsa-ay,  drea-aea,  prcs-soa,  cal-ling,  (dian-ging.  en^clum-ging^ 
mi-Ter-sing.  mois-tnre,  join-ture,  qua^dran^  qua<diate,  trana-gres-stff,  dia-ea-teem."— 
V'nc  f^eOiMy-Booi:  New  York,  1836. 

6.  Correct  Emer»ont  in  the  division  of  the  following  words :  "  Dus-ty  mis-ty,  mar-shj* 
aB-iy,  wes-tem,  stor-my,  nee-dy  spee-dy,  drea-ry,  fros-ty,  pas-sing,  roc-ky,  bran-chji 
ilsttd-^  pm-diah,  eve-ning,  a-notii-er." — Ifatiotutl  Spelling-Book  t  Boston,  1828. 

"Two  Vowels  meeting,  each  with  its  fuU  Sound, 
Always  to  make  Two  Syllables  are  bound." — BrighUanii  Gram.  p.  64. 

EXERCISE  m.— riGURE  OF  WORDS. 

"I  was  surprised  by  the  return  of  my  long  lost  brother." — Parier't  Exerdaet  in  Bug- 
4  Gm^xmtion^-p.  5.  *'  Boch  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency  cannot  be  paaaed  orer 
7  me  in  sUence." — lb.  p.  10.  "  I  perceive  my  whole  sj^tem  excited  by  the  potent  stim- 
ixm  of  Bon-shine." — lb.  p.  11.  "  To  preserve  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  it  u  sometimea 
KCtaury  to  employ  the  ease  absolute,  inat^ad  o£  the  verb  and  coqiuncticm."— A.  p.  17. 
'Severity  and  luurd  hearted  omnions  accord  with  the  temper  of  uie  times." — R.  p.  18. 
'That  poor  man  was  put  into  uie  mad  houee." — lb.  p.  22.  "  This  fellow  must  be  put 
'4o  the  poor  house." — lb.  p.  22.  "  I  have  seen  the  breast  works  and  other  defences  of 
oth,  that  were  thrown  up." — lb.  p.  24.  "  Cloven  footed  animals  are  enabled  to  walk 
easily  on  uneven  ground." — lb.  p.  25.  "  Self  conceit  blasts  the  prospects  of  many 
jonth." — lb.  p.  26.  "  Not  a  moment  should  elapse  without  bringing  some  thing  to 
Ki," — lb.  p.  36.  "  A  school  master  decoyed  the  children  of  the  principal  citizens  into 
u  Roman  camp." — lb.  p.  39.  "  The  pupil  may  now  write  a  description  of  the  follow- 
tgobjecta.  A  school  room.  A  steam  boat.  A.  writing  desk.  A  dwelling  house.  A 
cetuighoiue.   ApapermUl.  A  grist  mill.  A  wind  null." — it.  |k45.  **  Every  meta- 

•  TUt  book  has,  pBotaMy.  dot*  ueammmiltrt  ilua  maj  other  of  Um  Mii.  I  hm  not  pathaoo  to  ooimt 
m  MconOalT,  bat  It  wow  aaoa  that  man  lJum  a  tkouiand  of  Ih*  gmt  and  Icarnod  have  Mitlfltd  u>  tho 
*U,  IbaC  Umt  Drrer  b«for«  hkd  Men  to  good  k  ipelHng-book !   With  ptnoDkl  knowledn  of  nwr*  th&a  fUly 
tbi  sicBm,  O.  B.  reftaaod  to  add  bb  poor  nam*,  belag  ubainod  of  Cbi  BiitcbWroos  tuititj  with  whicb 
fiiUilBiaiii  ^  losMd  ttHriUMtuB. 
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phor  Bhoold  be  fooaded  OB  a  XMai]d)Unee  whieh  is  clear  and  striking ;  notfiur  btche^ 
nor  difficult  to  be  discoT(»red." — lb.  p.  4Q.   "  I  was  redining  in  an  arbour  overiitiBg 
Tvith  honey  aackle  and  jeoBamine  of  the  mo»t  ezqaiiite  fea^rance." — lb.  p.  61.  "Th» 
author  of  tiie  following  extract  is  BpeakiDg  of  the  Blare  trade." — lb.  p.  60.    "The  aU 
wise  and  ben«voleat  Author  of  nature  has  so  framed  the  soul  at  man,  utat  he  cannot  bat 
,  srarore  of  Tirtoe." — lb.  p.  74.   "There  is  sometbi:^  of  self  denial  in  the  very  idea  «f 
'  it.  — iS.p.  76.   "Age  therefore  reqoires  a  weUapent  yonthtorender  it  happy."-— A.p. 
78.  "  Fearl-aHh  requires  muoh  labour  in  its  extraction  from  aahee." — /ft.  p.  91.  **CliA, 
or  oruntp,  footed,  Loripee ;  Rough,  or  feaikae,footedy  Plnmipes." — AxmwwthlM  Did. 
*<  The  honey-bsgi  steal  from  the  humble  bees» 

AndDor  nij^ht-tf^rs crop  their  waxen  thighs." — Shax.:  JoA.'«  Diet.  w.  Gknmeormm 
**  The  honeybags  steal  from  the  huznblebees, 

And  fox  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs."— Shak.:  Jok,'>Diet.  w.  SwmblabatM 
**  The  honey  bags  ste^  from  the  humhle-beM, 
And,  fiu  night  Uipiin  crop  their  waxen  thi^s."— JSoAf «  Btautin  of  Skab.  p.  SU 

EXERCISE  IV.— SPELLDia. 
«Hifl  antichamber,  and  room  of  audience,  are  Uttle  square  chambers  wainacoted."— 
Addison  :  Johruon'g  Did.  v>.  AntecbanAer.  "Nobody  will  deem  the  quicksighted  amongst 
thnnto  hare  very  mlarged  views  of  echidu." — Locks:  ib.w.  Quicknghtad.  "Acue 
rate  of  this  thick-skuIlBd  bhmderhead,  every  plow-jobber  shall  take  upon  him  to  read 
upon  divinity." — L'Eenuraa:  ».  Bimderhtad.  "On  the  tenmast,  the  ywds,  and 
boltsprit  would  I  flame  distinctly."  Shax.:  ib,  w.  Botaiprit.  "This  is  the  tone  of  our 
catch  plaid  by  the  picture  of  nobody." — Id.  ib.  w.  N«b«dy.  "  Thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of 
blot  to  mark  the  fulfraught  man." — Xd.  ib.  w.  Fulfrat^kl.  "TtU  Uinded  by  soma  Jac^ 
o'  Lan  thorn  sprite." — S/teliiof't  Gift,  p.  62.  *'  The  beauties  yon  would  have  me  exilogiss." 
—Ib.  V.  14.  "They  raUat  me— IgaUy  laugh  at  them."— /ft.  p.  13.  "  Which  the  king 
and  hts  mtex  had  intmated  to  him  withalL" — Jo9epku»^  v,  p.  143.  The  terms  of  theee 
emotions  are  1^  no  means  eynonimons." — Rvth,  on  the  Voice,  p.  S36.  "  Lillied, 
&tf)eUidied  wiUi  lilies."— CAofaMn's  Did.  "  They  seise  the  compendious  ing  intlh* 
out  exertion  and  without  reflexion." — Philotogical  Mu$tum,  i.  p.  428.  **The  fint  erf 
that  rouses  them  from  thmr  torpoor,  is  the  cry  that  demaB<^  thea  Uood." — Ib.  p.  433. 
"  It  meets  the  wants  of  elementary  schools  and  deserves  to  be  patronised." — Kurkham't 
Gram.  p.  5.  "Whose  attempts  were  paralysed  by  the  hallowed  sound." — Muwie  of 
Nature,  p.  270.  '*  It  would  be  an  amusing  investigation  to  analyse  their  language." — 
Jfr.  p.  200.  "  It  is  my  fathec's  will  that  I  should  take  on  me  ths  hostass-ship  of  the  day." 
Shax.:  t»  Johtaon'a  Diet.  **Tb  retain  Uie  fiill  ^irehension  of  them  undinUnisht."— ■ 
Pldl.  iivMum,  i,  p.  458.  "  The  a^  and  noes  were  taken  in  the  House  of  Commona." 
— Anti-  Slavery  Mag.  i,  p.  11.  **  Derivative  words  are  formed  by  adding  letteta  or  syllable* 
to  piimatives." — Davenport'*  Gram.  p.  7.  "The  minister  never  was  thus  harrassed  him- 
self."— Nclton,  on  It^fidkitu,  p.  6.  '*The  moat  vehement  politician  thinks  himself  un- 
biassed in  his  judgmenL"— A.  p.  17.  "  Mistren  shift  «.  Female  rule  or  dombaian.'' 
—mbUar't  Diet. 

"  Thus  forced  to  kneel,  thus  groveling  to  embrace 
The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  reabn  uid  race." — ^Popb:  AtA'a  Gram,  p.  83. 

BXEHCISB  v.— MIXED. 

"The  quince  tree  is  of  a  low  stature;  the  branches  are  diffused  and  crooked."— 
Uillbr:  Johnaon'i  Diet.  **The  greater  riow  worm,  called  also  the  blindworm,  ia 
commonly  thouj^ht  to  be  blind,  because  of  the  littleness  of  his  eyes." — Gbbw  :  ib, 
*'  Oh  Hocus  !  where  art  thou  ?  It  used  to  go  in  another  guess  manner  in  thy  time.**— 
AxBUTHNOT :  ib.  "  One  would  not  make  a  hotheaded  crackbrained  coxcomb  forward  for 
a  scheme  of  moderation." — Id.  tft.  "As  for  you,  colonel  huff-cap,  we  shall  try  befiffe  a 
civil  magistrate  who's  the  greatest  plotter." — Dbtden  :  tft.  to.  Huff.  "In  l^e  manner* 
Actions  co-alesee  with  their  Agents,  and  Fasnons  with  their  Patients." — Bani^a 
Menta,  p.  263.  "  These  Sentiments  are  not  unusual  even  with  the  Philosopher  now  a 
days." — Ib.  p.  350.  "As  if  the  Marble  were  tobshi<m  the  Cbizzle,  and  not  the  Chbede 
the  Marble." — Ib.  p.  353.  <*  I  would  not  be  understood,  in  what  J  have  said,  to  under 
value  Experiment." — Ib.  p.  352.  "  How  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearlir  to 
Non-Entitys  ? " — Ib.  p.  431.  "  Glnttonise,  modernise,  epitomise,  barbarisc,  tyramae." 
—Churehiiei  Onm-pp.  31  and 42.  "Now&irbefidtheeandthy  noble  house ! " — Shak.; 
•ft.  p.  241.  **]N'orao  I  think  the  error  above-mentioned  would  have  been  so  Icmg 
indulged,  &o." — A^t  Oram.  p.  4.  "  The  editor  of  the  two  ediUtms  above  mentioi^ 
was  pleased  to  give  this  Uttle  manud  to  the  public,  kc" — Xft.  p.  7.  "The  Not*  of 
Adnuration  denotes  a  modelation  of  the  voice  suited  to  the  expression." — li.  p.  16> 
**  It  always  has  some  respect  to  the  power  of  the  agent;  and  is  therefore  propuly  atfled  i 
tiie  potmtial  mode."— A. p.  29.  "Both  these  are  suppnead to  b«  ^raononioug  e^waa  I 
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Hot."— 72.  p.  105.  **  An  ozpanca  beTond  wlut  my  dicunutaitcea  admit." — Doddbiikib  : 
i.  p.  138.  "  There  are  four  of  tiiem :  the  FuU-Poini,  or  Period ;  the  Coiom ;  the  iS^i- 
a£m;  the  ComrtM." — CobbHt't  E.  Gram.  N.  Y.  LSlS.p.  77.  "There  hre  many  men,  who 
knv  been  at  Latin-SchooU  for  yean,  and  who,  at  last,  cannot  write  «U  sentences  in  Ens- 
Edteoneetly." — ^A.p.39.  "Biit»  figatei  of  thetoxick  aie  ed«e  tools,  and  two  edge  tout 
to."— A.  p.  182.  "The  lunsecheBnat  grom  into  a  goodly  staodaxd." — Monum: 
JUmm's  Diet.    "'WheEeerez  if  ia  to  be  lued."— O.  B.  Ptira/t  Qram.  p.  170. 

"Fed'd,  pateh'd,  and  pyebald.  linaey-woolsey  brothen."— Fopk  Jah.  Ditt, «.  jrwniiMr. 

"FsePd,  patek'd*  and  piebald,  linaey-woolsey  brotheara." — Id.  ib,  w.  Pitbald, 

EXERCISE  VL— mXED  ERRORS. 
*'Fied.a4/.  [from  pia.]  Yait^ted;  partyeolooxed." — Joluuim't  Diet.  "  Pie,  [pua, 
lat]  A  magpie ;  a  party-oolouied  Uxd."— "  Olny,  o^r'.  [ficona  ^faw.]  Viscous ;  te- 
aseiona;  glntinoiu."— A.  *'01iiey,  a.  Tlsoons,  glutinoni.  Olneynesst «.  Thaqnali^ 
sC  being  eIiiot." — Wtbiltr^t  Diet.  "  Old  Bnclio.  seeing  a  crow-aetat*  iqMHi  the  muek-hiU, 
ntemed  in  eSl  haste,  taking  it  for  an  ill  sign/'—BusTOH :  Johmm'M  Diet.  "  Wars  are 
bsgrm  by  hairbrainedf  dissolute  eaptaina." — Id.  ffr.  "  A  eorot  is  a  well  known  garden 
net"— Book,  p.  60.  "Natural  philosophy,  metaphyaioka,  ethicks,  history,  uieolo- 
|f,  and  politiicks,  were  familiar  to  him." — KirUuim't  Elocution,  p.  209.  "  The  words  in 
odkks  and  c^tals,  are  emphatiek." — lb.  p.  210.  **  It  is  still  more  exceptionable;  Candle*, 
Ckoiys,  Figs,  and  other  sorts  of  Plumbs,  being  sold  by  Weight,  and  being  Plarala." — 
Mtmm'i  Gram.  Com.  p.  136.  "  If  the  End  of  Grammar  be  not  to  aare  that  Trouble,  and 
WipfBof  TimBiltawwnot-whatitis  good  fbr."— J^p.  161.  "  Gswte,  Sheep  Penai^ 
or  tbt  like,  has  no  Singular,  according  to  Charisius." — lb.  p.  194.  *«  These  buai-bodlea  an 
£k*  to  sadi  as  rsade  bookes  with  intent  onely  to  spie  out  the  bnlta  thero£" — PerUa^t 
WaHtt,  p.  741.  **  I  think  it  erery  man's  indispennble  duty,  to  do  all  the  serviee  he  eaa 
te  his  country." — Loek«,  tm  £U.  p.  4.  "  Either  fretting  it  self  into  a  tronbiesome  Excess, 
ta  flaring  into  a  downright  want  of  Ai^tite." — lb.  p.  2S.  "And  nobody  would  hare 
a  ^ild  cramed  at  breakfast." — U,  p.  23.  "  Judgeship  and  judgment,  lodgable  and  al- 
Mgwbh,  aUedg«mant  and  abridgment,  lodenent  aiu  infiinga&en^  enlugement  and 
•doBinrledgment."— -nUffaKf  ZNefc  Sto.  "^ickst«,ii.«.  One  who  lells  goods  by  retail* 
grk Mull  quantities;  a  pedler."— /oAimpii'« -SMt. 

""Ba  le^  t^v-streeti,  and  aaTea  fh'  expenrire  coach." — Oat  :  ib.  w.  i^ir^afe, 
"He  seeks  hy-atreets,  and  sares  th'  expensire  coaeh." — Oat  :  it.  v,  By-^rtaL 

EXERCISE  Vn.— MIXED  ERBOB& 
"BoysUkeawarm  flreinawintryday."— fP«6f«ff^<  EL  apeUing-BooktV.  "Hi* 
IQly  is  a  Tery  pretty  flower." — lb.  p.  62.  "  The  potatoe  is  a  natire  plant  of  America."— 
Jkb  60.  "  An  an^ciam  ii  a  peculiar  mode  of  speech  among  the  English.''—/^,  p.  136. 
"KaAbemea  and  raniberriaa  grow  on  briazs."— Ji.  p.  IdO.  "ToueanbnHl  a  beef 
■teak  orer  the  coal*  of  fire."— /ft.  p.  38.  "  Beef-steak,  n.  A  steak  or  slloe  of  beef  fiw 
broiliag."— ir«Actor'«  Pm«.  "BeM'steak,  i.  a  slice  of  beef  for  broiling." — TVwomy  of 
^mciedffe.  *' As  he  must  suffer  in  case  of  the  foil  of  merchandise,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
ccnesnnuling  gain  if  merchandixe rises." — Wa^ltmiFi  Moral  Science,  p.  258.  "Heisthe 
nt^dpptt  (rf  an  hour,  but  the  worldling  for  Me." — Maturin't  Sermtm;  p.  424.  "  Slyly 
Unting  someidung  to  the  disadTantage  of  great  and  honest  men." — lVa6«t«r'i  Eatayi,  p. 
929.  Tis  by  this  therefore  that  I  Define  the  Verb ;  namely,  that  itisa  Fart  of  Speeoh, 
byiideh  BoiiMthing  ia  qiply'd  to  another,  aa  to  its  Sul^oet.  — JbAnson's  Oram.  Com.  p. 
US.  ••  It  may  aometiiiiea  throw  a  passing  doud  orer  tlw  bright  hour  <rf  gaiety."— JQMfc« 
im'e  EtoeiOiom,  p.  178.  "To  criticise,  is  to  discover  errors;  and  to  Goyatoliae impliee  to 
&MM  or  congele." — Bed  Book,  p.  68.  "  The  affectation  of  using  the  pmterite  inatead  of' 
Aa  paiticipL^  ia  peculiarly  aukward;  as,  he  has  came." — Prie^io^t  Qrammar,  p.  121. 
*1aey  are  moraly  responsible  for  Uieir  indiridual  conduct." — CaHeiFi  EL  Oram.  p.  21. 
■•An  engine  of  sixty  horse  power,  is  deemed  of  equal  fbroe  with  a  team  of  sixty  horsea." 
-~BedBook,p.  113.  "Tim,  at  fburpmce  per  ounce.  Is  two  shillings  and  Ccmrpenca  a 
wA,  or  six  ponnda,  one  ahiUing  and  four  pence  a  year."— ift.  p.  122.  "Thetrunwaning 
ttfmUammt  is  a  meeting  of  barons  or  peers." — W^iler't  Eiamu,  p.  276.  "  Seroral 
Aoritias  seem  at  leeat  to  &Tor  this  o^nion."— A.  p.  277.  "  Thitt  ii,  aa  I  bar  "^r**^** 
tte  tni  pafanitiT  meening  of  the  wooL" — Ib.  p.  276.  "  The  lords  are  paen  flf  thardtnf 
that  ii^  the  ancient  prescrqttiT  judges  or  Imuwu." — Ib.  p.  274. 
•*  Falshood  is  folly*  and 't  ia  jnat  to  own 
Tha  £niU  committed ;  this  waa  mine  alone,"— Api^  (M^.  B.  xxU,  L 168. 

^tMLltttmML  nevoidlBBnr«bsMe,aDaBvteaRnadbylddiiK«illaflis«acrNllaa. 
t"lStreiM^««'.  TfciirftwiM  uttmrU  wrUtiO  toiifcufcuiffimniiiia^t,  ■niillliil,  wlMaaa*awJi* 
Mmm^BOiO.  jfaUm  wttmUlmttnkuil,w»btmliantaAlnlm.  Wswlsr, too,  jwfcw IhlilMBB. 
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EXERCISE  Vm^MDCKD  ERB0E8. 

*■  A  rocond  rerb  so  ne&rlj  Bynonlmons  with  the  flnt,  is  at  best  rapcrfiiiona." — Chwdh- 
1Xt»  Gram.  p.  332.  "  Indicate  it,  by  some  mark  opposite  [to]  the  word  misspelt."— jU- 
.botft  Teacher,  p.  74.  "  And  succeaftdly  controling  the  tendencies  of  mind." — 76.  p. 
■•ItftheMonastick  Life]  looks  very  like  what  we  call  CMldrens-PIay." — [Lbslis'bI  At^iU 
^  TVeAea,  p.  230.  "  It  seems  rather  lik  Playing  of  Booty,  to  Please  those  Fooli  ud 
KiMTfla."— 7&.  Pr«£,  p.  tL  *«And  first  I  Name  Milton,  only  for  his  Name,  lest  tbe 
party  should  say,  that  I  had  not  Consider'd  Us  Perlbrmanee  against  Tythea." — A.  p.  ir. 
M  His  Fancy  wis  too  Predominant  for  his  Judgment.  Ss  Tatoit  lay  so  mnch  in  Bttjt 
that  he  hated  Reasoning." — lb.  p.  iv.  "  He  has  thrown  away  some  of  his  BaileryagsiBit 
Tjrthes,  and  the  Church  then  underfoot." — lb.  p.  v.  •'  They  Vey'd  with  one  another  in 
these  things." — lb.  p.  220.  "  Epamanondas  was  fax  the  most  accomplished  of  the  He- 
bans." — Cooper**  N&te  Gram.  p.  27.  **  Whoever  and  Whichever,  are  thus  declined.  Sms.  nd 
whoever,  poet,  whoteerer,  o^.  whomever.  Sbig.  and  PIu.  nam.  whiehew, 
foee.  whoseerer,  olfj.  whioherer." — lb.  p.  38.  "WHEaBBTBB,  <tde.  [where  and  ever.]  At 
whatever  place." — WebeUr'a  Diet.  "They  at  length  took  poeseo^on  of  all  the  Domtrr 
south  of  the  Welch  mountains." — Dobaon'»  Comp.  Gram.  p.  7.  "  Tbose  Britams,  who  »• 
fosed  to  submit  to  the  foreign  yoke,  retired  into  Wales." — lb.  p.  6.  "  Religion  is  ths 
most  chearful  thing  in  the  world." — lb.  p.  43.  "  7Vo  means  the  number  twocompleatlj', 
whereas  second  means  only  the  last  of  two,  and  so  of  all  the  rest" — lb.  p.  44.  "Now 
send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  Simon,  whoae  sirname  is  Peter." — lb.  p.  96.  (See 
Aete,  X,  6.)  "In  French  words,  we  use  enter  instead  oi inter;  as,  entertain,  entetuee, 
entnprize." — 16.  p.  101.  *•  Amphiology,  i.  «.  a  speech  of  uncertain  or  doubtful  nen- 
fauF."— i».  p.  103.  Surprise ;  as,  hah  1  hey  day  I  what !  strange  t  "—lb.  p.  W. 
**  Names  of  the  letters:  ai  bee  see  dee  ee  ef  jee  aitcheye  jay  kay  cl  em  oi  opeeesetf 
MB  tee  you  vee  double  u  eks  wi  zed." — Rev.  W.  AUm't  Oram.  p.  9. 
"  I,  O,  and  U,  at  th'  End  of  Words  require. 
The  silent  (e),  the  same  do's  (va)  desire." — BrighOem^a  Oram.  p.  lt> 
EXERCISE  IX.— MIXED  ERRORS. 

"  And  is  written  for  caoertd,  adding,  ckeing." — Dr.  Murra^s  But.  of  Europ.  Lang,  i,  p- 
322.  "The  Hindus  have  changed  ai  into  e,  sounded  lilie  e  intoAere." — Ib,u,  p.  131- 
<■  And  therefor  I  would  rather  aee  the  crnelcst  usurper  tlum  the  mildest  despot"— 
PhUotogiBol  JfuMum,  i,  p.  4S0.  "  Sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  our  marreling." — A.  i  477. 
"  Possessed  oS  this  preheminence  he  cUsregarded  the  clamours  of  the  people." — SmeBelfi 
England,  iii,  p.  222.  "  He  himself  having  communicated,  administered  the  sacramentto 
some  of  the  bye-standers." — lb.  p.  222.  "  The  hiffh  fed  astrology  which  it  nurtured,  if 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  on  the  leaf  of  an  almanac." — CardelTs  Gram.  p.  6.  *'  Folton  WH 
an  eminent  engineer  :  he  invented  steam  boats." — lb.  p.  30.  "Then,  in  comea  thelie- 
nign  latitude  of  the  doctrine  of  good -will." — South  :  tn  Johnson's  Diet.  "  Being  very 
lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthom-javre,  he  vrrung  his  faceinto  a  hideous  grimace. "--Spso- 
xaToB :  tfr.  **  Who  had  UTed  auoost  four-and-twenty  yeus  under  so  politick  a  Vag  ■> 
hisfother." — B&ooN :  tft.  w.  £oi0fte».  '*The  childrra  will  answer;  John's,  orWiUism'i, 
or  whose  ever  it  may  be." — Infant  School  Gram.  p.  32.  "  It  is  found  tolerably  etSf  to 
tppiy  them,  by  practising  a  little  guess  work." — Cardeiri  Oram.  p.  91.  *'  For  betwea 
wmdi  two  links  could  speech  makers  draw  the  diviuon  line  ? " — lb.  p.  50.  "  The  won- 
derful activity  of  the  rope  dancer  who  stands  on  his  head." — lb.  p.  5S.  The  brilUsnc? 
which  the  sun  displays  on  its  own  disk,  is  sun  shine." — lb.  p.  63.  "  A  word  of  threesrl- 
lables  is  termed  a  trisyllable."— Jfumsy'*  Omm.  p.  23  ;  Coar't,  17 ;  Jaadon's,  IS ;  Com^)> 
8;  Coapet't  MhpOaS;  IRrkham't,  20;  Picket's,  \Q;  Algtr's,\2;  Blair'i,!;  Oii/s,i; 
BoUe^a  Spelling-Book,  161.  See  Johnson's  Diet.  "  A  word  of  three  syllables  is  tamed  ■ 
trissyllable."— Br»fuA  Gram.  p.  33  ;  Comprehensive  Oram.  23 ;  Bicknetts,  17  ;  Alle»'t,  31  • 
John  Poircs's,  149 ;  Lennie'a,  5 ;  Maltb/s,  8 ;  Ingersolts,  7 ;  Bradley's,  66 ;  DaveHpor^h  7; 
Bucke'i,  16;  BMes't  SpOUn^-Book,  91.  See  Littleton's  Lot.  Diet.  (1.)  "  H^T/,  in  theflnt 
Persons,  promises  or  threatens  :  But  in  the  second  and  third  Persons,  it  barely  forcttU- 
—British  Gram.  p.  132.  (2.)  "  WM,  in  the  first  Persons,  promises  or  threatens;  but ffl 
the  second  and  third  Persons,  it  barely  foretells." — Buchanim's  Oram.  p.  41.  (S.)  " 
in  the  first  person,  promises,  engages,  or  threatens.  In  the  aecond  and  third  persons, 
merely  foretels."— Joudm'f  Gram.  p.  69.  (4.)  "  Witt,  in  the  first  person  ringular  and 
plural,  promises  or  threatens ;  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  only  foretells.'  — £<oteM  ■ 
Oram.  p.  41.  (6.)  "  WiU,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates  resolution 
and  promising ;  in  the  second  and  third  person,  only  foretela." — Murray's  Gram,  p  88  i 
In^eraolts,  136;  78;  AFUnt's,  42;  BMiona' s,  Z2;  HamXin's,  41;  awpw'i  j4M^ 

f 0.  ^  Murray's  Second  EdUion  has  it  "jbreteUs."  (6.)  "  Will^  in  the  first  person  W- 
gular  and  plural,  expresses  resolution  and  promising.  In  the  second  and  third  pwo"* 
ttODlyfbretdls."— CMiysOnMi.p.38;  E.  Davia't,  61 ;  Lennie'e,  22.  (7.)  "WWmtM 
first  person,  prandses.  In  the  second  and  third  petstms,  it  simply  foretels."— if'''^' 
anMi.p.ai.  (8.) ''irai;  Intheflirt  peiNin  impUeaiwoliitiimHidpromiriiigi  IBW 
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Meond  ind  third,  it  foretells." — Coofwr'*  JfrnD  Oram.  p.  61.  (9.)  "  WiU,  in  the  first  person 
■Bgnlar  tad  pluiml,  promises  or  thivatenB  ;  in  the  second  and  third  persona,  only  for»- 
tels :  iMallf  on  th«  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretels ;  in  the  second  and  third 
penons,  promises,  commands,  or  threatens." — Adam'*  Lot.  and  Eng.  Gram.  p.  83.  (10.^ 
"In  the  first  person  shall  J^reteb,  and  will  promuet  or  throatent ;  but  in  the  secona 
ad  third  posons  will  foretds,  and  ahalt  promises  or  threatens." — Blair'*  Gram.  p.  6fi. 

**  If  Mwins  scribble  in  Apollo's  spight, 
There  are  who  judge  stul  worse  than  he  can  write." — Pope. 

EXERCISE  X— MIXED  ERRORS. 

"I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too  much." — Dbtdek  :  in  Johnton'a  Diet. 
"To mould  him  platonicaUy  to  his  own  idea." — Wotton :  ib.  "I  will  m^rry  a  wife  as 
betatifid  as  the  houxies»  and  as  wise  as  Zobeide." — Murray'*  E.  Reader,  p.  U8.  "  I 
nil  nunry  a  wife,  beantifol  as  the  Houriea."— I^i&az'<  Gram.  p.  6S.  "The  words 
in  itdies  are  all  in  the  imperatire  mood." — Maltij^t  Gram.  p.  71.  <•  Words  Italidsed, 
ire  emphaticlL,  in  Tarious  degrees." — Kirkham'*  Elocution,  p.  173.  "  Wherever  two  gg** 
come  together,  they  are  both  hard." — BtKhanan'*  Gram.  p.  fi.  "But  these  are  rather 
lilent  (o)  's  Uian  obscure  (m)  "b." — Brig/UiaiuP*  Gram.  p.  19.  "  That  can  be  Guest  at  by 
m,  cmly  from  the  Consequences." — Right  of  Tythet,  p.  Tiii.  "  He  says  he  was  glad  that 
he  had  Baptized  so  few ;  And  asks  them,  Were  ye  Baptised  in  the  Name  of  Paul  ? " — 
A-  p.  ix.  *'  Therefor  he  Charg'd  the  Clergy  with  the  Name  of  Hirelings." — Ih.  p.  viit- 
"On  Uie  fonrth  day  before  the  first  secona  day  in  each  month." — The  Friend,  ya^ -p.  230. 
"Wenenotboiud  to  adhere  £»  ever  to  the  trams,  or  to  the  meanins  tji  terms,  whidi 
vereemUished  hj  our  ancestors." — Marra/»  Orvm.  p.  140.  "O  !  team  fhmihimto 
tttHoa  qsidE  eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm." — Froif*  El.  of  Gram.  p.  1 04.  "It  pourtrays  the 
Mtene  landscape  of  a  retired  village." — Music  of  Nature,  p.  421.  "  By  stating  the  fact,  in 
■  drcmnlocntary  manner." — Booth'*  Introd.  to  Did.  p.  33.  "  Time  as  an  abstract  being 
is  >  non-entity." — lb,  p.  29.  "  From  the  difficulty  of  analysing  the  multiplied  combina- 
tioos  of  words." — lb,  p.  19.  "  Drop  those  letters  that  are  superfluoua,  as :  handful,  fore- 
teL"— CMf»^<  Plain  ^  Praet.  Gram.  p.  10.  "  Bhatt,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretells." 
—A.  p.  il.  "And  the  latter  must  eridently  be  so  too,  or,  at  least,  cotciaporary,  with 
tliesct"— /6.  p.  60.  "The  manhasbecn  traveling fi>r fire  years." — lb.  p.  77.  "I shall 
DM  take  np  time  in  combatting  their  scruples." — Blow's  Rhet.  p.  320.  "  In  Hevcral  of 
the  choruuei  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in 
^dar." — Ib.  p.  398.  *'  Until  the  Statesman  and  Divine  shall  unite  their  eff'orts  in 
^rming  the  human  mind,  rather  than  in  loping  its  excresscnces,  after  it  has  been  neg- 
Iwted." — Wetter'*  Eeeays,  p.  26.  "Where  conviction  could  be  followed  only  by  a 
liiKOtted  persistence  in  error." — lb.  p.  78.  "All  the  barons  were  entitled  to  a  sect  in  the 
lutuMtal  council,  in  right  of  their  baronys." — Ib.  p.  260.  "  Some  knowlege  of  arithmo- 
tic  is  necessary  iac  cTcry  lady." — Ib.  p.  29.  "  Upon  this,  [the  system  of  {^valiy,!  were 
Cxuuled  thooe  romances  of  night-errantry." — Blair'*  Rhet.  p.  374.  "  "liie  subject  is,  the 
atchieyements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers;  or  PaladUiB." — Ib.  p.  374.  "Aye,  aye; 
this  slice  to  be  sure  outweighs  the  other." — Blait'*  Reader,  p.  31.  "In  the  commoa 
pluuc,  good-bye,  bye  signifies  pasting,  going.  The  phrase  signifies,  agood  going,  a  proa- 
pttons  passage,  and  is  equivalent  to  fareveU." — Webster's  Diet.  "  Good-by,  adv. — a 
f^ttnatOD  of  good  be  iciih  you — a  familiar  way  of  bidding  Csrewell."  See  Chalmers's  Diet. 
"Off  he  sprung,  and  did  not  so  much  as  stop  to  say  good  bye  to  you." — Blaii's 
Stekr,-^  16.  "Itnolongorrecals  the  notion  of  the  action." — Barnard^*  Gnan.  p.  69. 
**  Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join ; 
To  err,  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine." — Pope,  Et*.  on  Orit. 

EXERCISE  XL— MIXED  ERRORS, 
practices  in  the  art  of  carpentry  are  called  planeing,  sawing,  mortising,  scribing, 
'I'ooHing.  &c."— Bfai>^«  Reader,  p.  118.  "With  her  left  hand,  she  guides  the  thread 
Wyd  the  spindle,  or  rather  round  a  spole  which  goes  on  the  spindle." — lb.  p.  134. 
"Mieh  snff'ring  heroes  next  their  honours  claim." — Fon :  Johnson's  Diet.  w.  Muck. 
"  healing  Terven,  and  head  purging  dilL" — SpBirsKB :  tt. «.  Head.  "  An,  in  old 
™^  signiaea  if;  as,  •  an  it  please  your  honor.*  "—Webster'*  Diet.  "  What,  then,  was 
""nmil  worth  of  these  renouned  leaders? " — M'llvaine's  Led.  p.  460.  "Behold  how 
^"17  bna  of  human  misery  is  met  by  the  self  denying  diligence  of  the  benevolent." — 
"  Reptiles,  bats,  and  dol^iil  creatures — jackalls,  hyenas,  and  lions — inhabit  the 
Jjwe^aodeaTems,  and  marshes  of  the  desolate  city." — /i.  p.  270.  "Adays,  <irfp.  On  or  in 
°'7>;  M,  in  the  phrase,  nowodoyi." — Webster'*  Diet,  "Repiube,  one  to  whom  a  thing  is 
™n<i;  Tkahsfebmbb,  theperson  to  whom  a  transfer  is  made." — Ib.  "  The  Hospitallerg 
«  order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  pilgrims." — Ib.  "  Qbeabd. 
^^^oToDg,  vu  die  iiutitutor  and  first  grand  maatM  of  the  koightihospitalen:  be 
immimr—Biag.Diet.  **lhadapiupoaeaowtoleidoarnuivtoaieholyl«nd."— 
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8kak  :  m  /oAnton't  2>i<«.  "  He  tamed  their  heart  to  hste  hii  people,  to  deal  tnbtiUj  irith 
hia  Berranti."— Prafcit,  ct,  26.  In  DrTden'i  ode  of  Alaxandsr'a  Feaa^  the  line,  <  FiU», 
fiUn,/abhfftn,'  repreaenta  a  gradnal  ainking  of  the  mind."— JUaiw,  B.of  0H(.U,p.71. 
•'TheflistoftheaeliiieaUinaTvelouilyniniaaiiied.'*— /oiMM^  •*Wekan 
the  nicely  chiseled  fonnfl  of  aa  Apollo  and  a  Veniu,  but  it  is  the  aame  cold  marble  itilL" 
— Chrittian  ^ted.  Tiii,  p.  201 .  DeaUi  wavea  Us  muditjr  wand  and  paralyses  alL" — AuV< 
Oram.  p.  35.  "  Fear  God.  Honor  the  patriot.  Be^teot  virtue." — Kirkkam't  Onm.f. 
S16.  "  Pontiua  Pilate  being  OoTemoux  of  Judea,  and  Hw>d  being  Tetrarch  of  Oalilee." 
— lb.  189.  See  Luke,  m,  1.  "  Attctiomirb,  ».  >.  The  person  that  manages  an  auction."— 
Johtuon's  Diet.  "The  earth  put  forth  her  primnnea  and  days-eyee,  to  behold  him."— 
HowBL  iib.  "  Muttelmant  not  being  a  compound  of  mom,  is  mtutohnant  in  the  pluiaL"— 
Lamina  Gram.  p.  0.  "The  absurdity  of  fatigndng  them  with  a  needless  he^>  of  nam. 
mar  rules." — Burgh' $  Dignitif,  i,  p.  147*  "  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms  a  kinuxik  to 
keep  tttem  asunder." — Ahbuthnot  :  Joh,  Diet.  "  To  set  the  arms  a  kimbo,  is  to  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips,  with  the  elbows  prajectiBg  outward." — WebtUi'*  Did.  "  We  almoit 
uniformly  confine  the  inflexion  to  the  last  or  the  latter  noun." — Uaunder't  Gmm.  p.  2. 
■'  This  is  all  souls  day,  fellows !  Is  it  not  ? " — Sha.k.  :  in  Joh.  Did.  ■  "  The  engUsh  phyn- 
eians  make  use  of  troy-weighL" — JoAruon't  Did.  "Thm  is  a  oettain  Dumber  of  naki 
■Uowad  to  dnkest  mavquiBses,  and  earls." — Paaoaui :  ib.  w.  ilarfiM> 
•*  How  could  you  chide  the  young  good  natur'd  prince, 
AjiA  diiTO  mm  from  you  with  so  strnn  an  air." — Adduok  :  A.  w.  Goot^  S6. 

EXERCISE  XII.— MIXED  ERROBS. 
"  In  reading,  every  appearance  of  sing-song  should  be  avoided." — Sanbont'i  Oram.  p. 
75.  '"If  you  are  thorougmy  acquainted  with  the  inflexions  of  the  verb." — R.  p.  S3.  "The 
preterite  of  read  is  pronounced  red." — Ib.  p.  48.  "  Humility  opens  a  highway  to  dignity."— 
Ib.  p.  16.  "What  is  intricate  must  be  xmraveled." — Ib.  p.  275.  " Roger Bacos in- 
Tented  gun  powder,  A.  D.  1280." — Ib.  p.  277.  "  On  which  ever  word  we  lay  the  em- 
phasis."— Murray't  Gram.  8vo,  p.  243 ;  12mo,  p.  195.  "  Each  of  the  leaders  was  appris- 
ed of  the  Rtnuan  inTasion." — Nimn't  Panmr,  p.  123.  "Iflsay,  *I  yaOapptdttaial^Bg- 
tontoHolloway;'  the  verb  is  intransitiTe ;  %  <I  gallopped  my  horte  from  lalingtoc  to 
Hdloway;' itistranntiTe." — ChurchiiTt  Grmn.p.2SH.  "  The  reaionaUntesB  of  setting 
a  part  one  day  in  seven." — TTu  Friend,  iv,  p.  240.  "  The  promoters  of  paper  money  mak- 
ing reprobated  this  act." — W^ster^e  Euaya,  p.  196.  "There  are  five  compound  pemn- 
al  pronouns,  which  are  derived  from  the  five  simple  personal  pronouns  by  adding  to  nme 
of  their  cases  the  syllable  »et/  ;  as,  my-aeli^  thy-sel^  him-sel^  her-self,  it-selL" — Perks' t 
Gram.  p.  16.  "Possessives,  my-own,  thy-own,  his-own,  her-own,  ita^wn,  our-own, 
youz-own,  their-own." — Ib.  Dedentitma.  "Thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant  msy 
test,  as  well  as  thon." — Sanhom't  Oram.  p.  160.  "How  many  light  angles  has  la 
acute  angled  triangle  ? " — 79.  p.  220.  "  In  the  days  of  Jorum,  long  of  Israel,  flounahed 
the  prophet  Elisha." — Ib.  p.  148.  "  In  the  days  of  Jonun,  king  of  Israel,  Elisha,  the  pio- 
phet  flourished." — Ib.  p.  133.  "Lodgable,  a.  Capable  of  affording  a  temporary  abode." 
— Webttet'i  Odavo  Did. — "Win  me  into  the  easy  hearted  man." — Johnecm'i  Quarto  Did. 
**  And  then  to  end  life,  is  the  same  as  to  dye."— JkfiliiM 'a  Greek  Gram.  p.  176.  "Ihoae 
usurping  hectors  who  pretend  to  honour  without  religion,  think  the  charge  of  a  lie  a  Uot 
not  to  be  washed  out  but  by  blood."— Soun :  Joh.  Did.  *<  BS^  gaUiea  attending  Urn, 
he  pTUSuea  the  unfbrtui&ate." — Niimn't  Porter,  p.  91.  "This cannot fidl  tonus  ni 
ahyer  of  yielding  our  assent." — Can^MFe  Rhet.  p.  1 17.  "  When  he  comes  to  the  Itali- 
oised  word,  he  should  give  it  such  a  definition  as  its  connection  with  the  sentence  msf 
require." — Ctaggetft  E^^potitor,  p.  viL  "  Learn  to  distil  from  your  lips  all  the  honies  « 
persuasion." — Adama'i  Rhdoric,  VoL  i,  p.  31.  "  To  instill  ideas  of  disgust  and  abhtorence 
agaioat  the  Americans.  "-~iA.  ii,  300.  "Where  prejudice  has  not  acquired  an  uncontroled 
•aoendency." — Ib.  i,  81.  "  The  imoontrolable  ptoneo^ty  of  hia  mind  was  undoubtedly  to 
oratory." — Ib.  i,  100.  <*  The  Brutus  is  a  imctical  oonmientary  upon  the  dialogues  and 
theorator." — 120.  "The  oratorical  partitions  are  a  short  elementary  compendium." 
— Ib.  i,  ISO.  "You  shall  find  hundreds  of  persons  able  to  produce  a  crowd  of  good 
ideas  upon  any  subject,  for  one  that  can  marshall  them  to  the  best  advantage."— /A-  % 
169.  "  In  this  lecture,  you  have  the  outline  of  all  that  the  whole  courae  will  comprise." 
— Ib.  i,  182.  "He  would  have  been  stgjpedby  a  hint  from  the  bench,  that  he  was  trav- 
eling out  ofthe  record."— /A.  i,  289.  "Totoll  themthatwhich  should  beCal  them  in  the 
last  days."- u,  308.  "  Where  all  is  pesent,  there  is  nothing  past  to  recal."— A-  i)i 
MS.  "  Whose  doe  it  is  to  drink  the  bruafiiU  cup  of  Qod's  eternal  vengeanfie."—  X«* 
and  OraoBtp.  86. 

/         *•  Thestt  tttm  Uie  dead,  eentnrions  aaa  him  rise, 

See,  but  stm^  down  wUhhortihle  suipriie  1 " — Son^ 

seed  of  woes  my  heart  Inimftal  is  charged." — Smncr;  Jbt.  INA 
«■  Onr  legiOM  are  brimftil«  our  eama  la  ripa."— SwtBawiM  i  A. 
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PART  11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  fri&  their  classes  and 
modifications. 

The  Porta  of  Speech  are  the  sereral  kiods,  or  prindpal  tdasses,  into  wludi 
words  are  divided  hj  grammarians. 

Cla9»es,  under  the  parts  of  speech,  are  &e  particulu:  sorts  into  wMch  the 
sereral  lands  of  words  are  sub^vided. 

MoMfieaihm  die  inflections,  or  changes,  in  &e  ternunations,  forms,  or 
senses,  of  some  kinds  of  words. 

CHAPTER  L- PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  Puts  of  Speech,  or  sorts  of  words,  in  English,  are  ten  ;  namely,  the 
Article,  the  Noon,  the  Adjective,  the  Pronoon,  the  Verb,  the  Participle,  the 
Adverb,  the  Coiynnction,  the  Preposition,  and  tbe  Integection. 

1.  The  Article. 

An  Article  is  the  word  the,  an,  or  a,  which  we  put  before  noons  to  limit 
fbear  significatum :  as,  The  air,  the  stars ;  an  island,  a  ship. 

2.  The  Noun. 

A  Koon  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  tlung,  that  can  be  known  or 
mentatmed ;  as,  Qeorgey  York,  man,  apple,  imUh, 

3.  The  Adjboiitb. 
An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  nonoon,  and  generall/ 
expresses  quality :  as,  A  wi»e  man;  a  new  book.  Ton  Uoo  are  ^gent, 

4.  The  PAOHOtir. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun:  as,  The  boy  loves  A»»  book; 
he  has  l(»ig  less(His,  and  he  learns  Mem  well. 

5.  Tax  Yekb. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  that  mgnifies  to  he,  to  ad,  ox  to  he  acted  i^pan :  sa,  I 
«m,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled;  I  hve,  thou  hvett,  he  hvee. 

6.  The  PARnoiPLB. 
A  Participle  is  a  .  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the  properties 
a  verb,  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun ;  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
vkg,  d,  or  ^  to  the  verb :  thus,  from  the  verb  rule,  are  formed  three  parti- 
d^es,  two  ample  and  one  compound ;  as,  1.  ruling,  2.  ruled,  8.  having 
rded, 

7.  The  Adveeb. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  particinle,  an  ac|jective,  or  an 
other  adverb ;  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  aegree,  or  manner :  as, 
Ihey  an  now  here,  studying  very  diligerUly. 

8.  The  CoNJUUcnON. 
A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences  in  constmo- 
tioo,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  connected :  as,  "  Thou  and 
he  are  happy,  becauee  you  are  good." — Murrdg, 

I 
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9.  Thb  PjuposmoN. 
A  Preposition  is  a  vord  used  to  express  some  relation  of  cUflTerent  thin^ 
m  thoughts  to  each  otiier,  and  is  generallj  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun :  as,  The  paper  lies  before  me  on  the  desk. 

10.  Thb  Interjection, 
An  Interjection  is  a  word  that  is  uttered  merely  to  indicate  some  strong  or 
sodden  emotim  of  tiie  nund:  as,  Oh!  ala»!  ah! jm^I pshaw !  aoamt!  aha! 
hurrah! 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

Obs.  I. — The  first  tUiifcto  beletmed  in  the  stadyof  thisthe  seoond  partof  pnramir,  ia  the  d»- 
tributionof  the  wordi  of  the  language  into  thoaeprincipol  sorts, or  classes,  which  are  dcnomioated 
tJi«  Par U  of  Speech.  This  is  a  matter  of  aome  difficulty.  And  as  no  scheme  which  can  be  adopted, 
will  be  in  all  cases  so  plain  that  young  beginners  will  not  oecasionallT  falter  io  ita  appUcatioa,  the 
teacher  may  sometimes  find  it  expedient  to  Afer  his  papila  to  the  following  umple  expUutioiui, 
which  are  oeaigned  to  aid  their  first  and  most  diiBeult  stepa. 

How  oan  we  know  to  what  class,  or  part  of  apcaeh,  any  word  bdongs}  By  teaming  the  deS- 
olfions  of  the  ten  parts  of  speech,  and  then  obaerring  how  the  word  is  written,  and  in  what  tense 
it  is  used.  It  is  necessary  also  to  obserre,  so  far  as  we  can,  with  what  other  words  each  perticolar 
one  is  capable  of  malcing  sense. 

1.  Is  it  easy  to  distinguish  an  Abticls  i  If  not  alwaji  easy,  it  la  generally  so :  the,  an,  and  s, 
are  the  only  English  words  called  articles,  and  these  are  rarely  any  thing  else.  BecMue  m 
and  a  have  the  same  impart,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  the  same  ori^,  the  articles  are  commonly 
reckoned  two.  but  some  count  them  as  three. 

2.  How  can  we  distinguish  a  Noun  i  By  means  of  the  article  before  it,  if  there  is  one ;  as,  tkt 
hou$e,  an  apple,  a  book :  or,  by  adding  it  to  the  phrase,  '*  I  mentioned:"  as,  "I  mendonrd  jMoce"— 
"I  mentioned  war"—"  I  mentioned  s/icmAer."  Any  word  which  thus  makea  complete  sense, is, 
in  that  sense,  a  noun ;  because  a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  which  can  thus  be  mentioiudiy 
aMome.   Of  English  nouns,  there  are  ssid  to  be  as  nunr  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand. 

8.  How  can  we  disttnguish  an  Adjbctitb  ?  By  putting  a  noun  after  it,  to  see  if  the  phrase 
will  be  sense.  The  noun  thing,  or  its  plural  thing*,  will  aoit  almost  any  adjectire ;  ax,  A  good 
thing— A  Atuf  thing — A  little  thing — A^reof  thing — Few  things— Many  things — Some  thii^^ 
F^fiy  things.   Of  adjectives,  there  are  perhaps  nine  or  ten  thousand. 

4.  Bow  can  we  distinguish  a  F&otrouN  ?  By  observing  that  its  noun  repeated  makes  the  same 
sense.  Thus,  the  example  of  the  pronoun  abore,  "  The  boy  loves  hia  book ;  he  has  long  lessons, 
and  he  learns  them  well," — very  clearly  means,  '*  The  bo?  loves  the  hoy'e  book ;  the  &oy  lias  long 
lessons,  and  the  boy  learns  those  le$ton»  well."  Here,  tnen,  by  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  two 
nouns,  we  have  the  same  aense  without  any  pronoun ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  pronouns  form  a 
)>etter  mode  of  expression,  because  they  prevent  this  awkward  regetition.  The  different  pro- 
nouns in  English  are  twenty-four ;  and  their  vaiiatioos  ia  decleiuioa  are  thir^-two :  so  that  the 
number  of  toorde  of  this  class,  is  fifty-six. 

6.  How  oan  we  distinguish  a  Vxan  i  By  observing  that  it  is  usually  the  principal  word  in  the 
Mittenee,  and  that  without  it  there  would  be  no  assertion.  It  is  the  word  wliich  expresses  what 
Is  affirmed  or  said  of  the  person  or  thing  mentioned;  as,  "Jesus  uwpr." — "Felix  ImnUtd."— 
"  The  just  thali  lice  by  faith."  It  will  make  sense  when  inflected  with  the  pronouns ;  as,  I  icrite, 
thou  iori^at,  he  writes ;  we  write,  you  write,  they  write. — I  waik,  thou  walkst,  he  walks ;  we  loaft, 
jon  walk,  thev  waik.  Of  English  verbs,  some  recent  grammarians  compute  the  number  at  eight 
thousand ;  otners  formerly  reckoned  them  to  be  no  more  than  four  thousand  three  hundred.* 

6.  How  can  we  distinguish  a  Pabtioipi.e?  B/ observing  ita  derivation  f^om  the  Terb,  and 
then  placing  it  after  to  be  or  having ,-  as,  To  be  wnting.  Having  written — To  be  walking.  Having 
wMed — ^To  be  wee;i>n^,  Having  tci^— To  be  riw^i'n^,  Hmng  studied.  Of  aimplo  participles, 
tiiere  are  twice  as  many  as  there  are  of  simple  or  radical  verbs ;  and  the  possible  compounds  are 
not  less  numerous  than  the  simples,  but  they  are  much  less  frequently  used. 

7.  How  can  we  distinguish  an  Advbbb?  ByolMerving  that  it  answers  to  the  question,  Whent 
Wheret  Bow  much  t  otHowf — or  serves  to  ask  it ;  as,  *■  He  spoke  fiuentiy."  Abte  did  he  speak  ? 
Fkientij/.  This  word^fumfb  ia  tbarefbre  an  adnni :  it  tells  Kaw  he  spoke.  Of  advcrba,  thm  an 
about  two  thousand  six  hniulred ;  and  four  fifths  of  them  end  in  lu. 

8.  How  oan  we  distinguiah  a  Cok^nction  }  By  obsenring  what  words  at  tenns  It  joins  to- 
gether, or  to  what  other  coigonction  it  corresponds;  as,  "  NeUker  wealth  nor  honor  ean  hsal  a 

■  "  The  whole  nambrr  of  verbs  In  the  EnElIsh  langnage,  rfgnlar  and  Imgular,  rimple  and  compounded,  lakea 
tomther,  is  about  4,S00.  8«e,  In  Dr.  Wsrd^  Essnys  on  the  Bngibb  Innguagv,  the  cst*logn«  of  Eogllxh  vertas- 
3£b  wbobt  number  brtrrepilsr  veri)*,  the  di-fccHve  Included,  li  aEout  1T6-" — Loinf&'i  Grain.  Pbllad  1796^.69. 
LhidUr  HatTor  copM  the  flrat  and  Um  last  of  th«M  ibrM  Mctcmces.  but  made  the  latter  numher  ■*  about  lif 
Oeutve  Gram.  p.  109;  Duodtdmo,  p.  98.  in  the  laUer  work,  he  has  this  note  :  "  The  whole  Dumber  of  trortf«,Ia 
tlM  English  IsnpiBge.  U  aboat  thirty-flve  thousand."— A.  ChurchUl  sa/ "  The  whole  oomber  of  «nte  la  tfas 
bgliah  language,  accordlDs  to  Dr.  Ward,  Is  about  4,800.  The  trregnlsra,  locludlog  the  auxiliaries,  aearedy  ex* 
eeedSDO." — Wnc  Gmtn.p  118.  Another  late  author  has  the  foUowliig  •onineroiloa :  "There  an  in  Um  BB^A 
laofnage  about  Iwentj  thonnnd  flve  hundred  nouDs,  fbrty  pronouns,  tigkt  ikoutmid  vrrit,  nine  thonimd  two 
hnodrad  odnonns,  two  thotisaod  sin  hnndnrd  adrerbi,  sUtgr-nloo  preporiuoiw,  nlnet^o  conjuiiedona,  and  Ma^- 
ht  lQlaijt«Uo&s ;  In  all,  above  tottj  thousand  words."— Jtcr.  David  Etair^i  Oram.  p.  10.  WiUtaoB  Waid, 
A.,lnaaoMgiammar  tM^«rf,  whieh  speaks  of  Dr.  Lowth'sasene  with  whMithepubUo  bad  "eery  fatdebsea 
ftmand."  says :  «■  There  utfinr  Zbtuaad  oad  stoat jfet  Omdni  Vttie  In  tiia  Bn^lsb  [laBgaageJ."— irar#« 
fVesti'esi  Gnwt,  p.  SB.  * 
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— undti  eonsdenee." — DiOimpift  Baf.  p.  16.  Or,  it  my  be  well  to  leern  the  whole  l»t  et  onoe : 
/kmdj  ma,  both,  btcaute,  Mm,Jiir,  i/.  tiStt,  Man,  tbie»,  «MfM,  to:  Or,  nor,  eitAer,  HtiUur,  than,  tkovf^ 
aHiemfh^  t«t,  veetpt,  wXttMer,  bit,  tattea,  amw,  pnmifd,  nottnthttamding,  wherw.  Ot  eo^jiuw- 
thai,  Mm  are  uese  tweatf-niae  in  common  nae,  and  a  few  othera  now  oMol«te. 

V.  "Bam  ean  we  distingaUh  a  PjurosiTiOH  ?  Bjr  obaerring  that  it  will  froTero  the  inonowi 
llim,  and  is  not  a  verb  or  a  participle ;  as,  AbotU  them — above  them — acroaa  uem — after  them — 
tfmhtMt  them — amitUt  them — amoftg  them — arotmd  them — at  them — Before  them — behind  them— 
Mm0  tbem — beneath  them— AMi'tip  them— AetoMn  them— 4<ym«<  them— %y  them— For  them— ^^noM 
Amk — iM  them— tnto  them,  See.    Of  the  prepoeitiona,  there  are  abont  tixtv  now  in  common  use. 

lOc  How  can  we  diatinstuah  an  Imtbhjbction  ?  By  obaorriug  that  it  u  an  independent  word 
or  WHind,  uttered  earDeetly.  and  Tery  often  written  with  the  note  of  exclamation  xn,Lo!  behoUt 
htJkl  am!  hark!  hvak!  Mat!  mum!  Of  inttjjcctiana,  there  ara alx^ or  anan^ la  oommon na^ 
•oane  of  which  are  eeldom  feand  in  booki. 

Osa.  2. — An  aeeorate  knowledge  of  words,  and  of  their  ehangea,  i»  iadiepentable  to  a  clear  dia- 
tiiiiiunt  of  their  proper  eombinationt  in  Bcntencea,  aeoording  to  the  OHge  of  the  learned.  Ety- 
■olagT,  thercfwe,  alwaid  be  taught  before  ajrntax ;  but  it  ebonld  bt  chiefly  taught  by  a  direct 
■u^yBa  <rf«ntiro  aentences,  and  thosa  ao  plainly  written  that  the  particular  effect  of  every  word 
m»j  b*  ^aarlT  diatingoiahed,  and  the  meaning,  whether  intriniio  or  relatlre,  be  dtteoTcred  with 
yciaion.  The  parts  of  speech  are  usually  named  and  defined  with  reference  to  the  use  of  words 
SB  mmtmcti ;  and,  as  the  same  word  not  unfrequently  stands  for  seTeral  different  parts  of  speech, 
the  laamer  should  be  early  tai^ht  to  make  for  uimself  the  proper  application  of  the  foregoinB  dia- 
tiibattoa,  without  recurrence  to  a  dietioaary,  and  without  lid  ftom  nis  teacher.  He  who  la  en- 
dMTOoring  to  acquaint  Unuelf  with  the  grainmar  of  a  language  which  he  can  already  read  and  on- 
doatand.  is  placeil  In  circumstances  rery  different  from  those  which  attend  the  school  boy  who  is 
jnat  banning  to  construe  some  sentence*  of  a  foreign  tongue.  A  frequent  use  of  the  dictionary 
wmj  facilitate  the  pronets  of  tb«  one,  while  it  delays  that  of  the  other.  English  grammar,  it  ii 
hoped,  may  be  learned  directly  from  this  book  alone,  with  better  auccess  than  can  be  expected 
wnien  the  attention  of  the  learner  is  divided  among  several  or  many  different  works. 

Om.  3.— Dr.  Jamea  P.  Wtl8on,in  speaking  of  the  elaaaification  of  words,  observea,  "ThenoMM 
cf  Che  diatribotirt  parts  ahould  either  expresa,  disdnctlv,  the  influence,  which  each  class  prodooea 
•B  Mntencea ;  or  some  other  oSaractcristic  trait,  by  which  the  respective  species  of  words  nuy  be 
4iatingaished,  without  danger  of  confusion.  It  is  at  leaat  probaole,  that  no  distribution,  aulB- 
■icatly  minute,  caa  ever  be  made,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  which  shall  be  wholly  free  from  all  ob- 
jection.   Hasty  innoTations,  therefore,  and  crude  conjectures,  should  not  be  permitted  to  die* 


tax  oiay  be  accommodated  to  such  new  arrangement.  The  best  srammarians  find  it  difficult,  in 
pnetic«,  to  dlstinguiah.  in  some  instances,  adverbs,  nreppsitioas,  and  conjunctions ;  yet  their  efiitcta 
an  generally  distmct.  This  inconvenience  should  bo  submitted  to,  smcealess  cotnprehenslTe 
diatribntion  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  a  rational  invest^ation  of  the  meaning  of  English  seu> 
tcatoes." — /&.  p.  68.  Again:  "jIs  and  ao  have  been  also  deemed  substitutes,  and  resolved  into 
other  words.  Bat  if  all  abbreviations  at«  to  be  restored  to  their  primitive  parts  of  speech,  then 
wiU  be  a  general  revolution  ia  the  present  systems  of  grammar;  and  the  variona  Improvcmenta, 
which  have  sprung  from  convenience,  or  necessity,  and  been  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  ancient 
tinua,  must  be  retrenched,  and  anarchy  in  letters  universally  prevail." — lb.  p.  111. 

Obs.  4. — I  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  shown  why  ten  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  preferred  to  any 
oth«T  nomber,  in  English ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  class  to 
which  Bomo  particular  words  ought  to  be  referred,  I  trust  to  make  it  obvious  to  goop  sense,  that  I 
hav*  seldom  erred  from  the  course  which  is  most  expedient.    1.  Artielei  are  usM  with  appellative 
■onaSi  aometimea  to  denote  emphatically  the  species,  but  generally  to  designate  individuals.  2. 
jiRMOsa  stand  in  discourse  for  persons,  thmes,  or  abstract  qualities.    3.  Adjeciitet  commonly  ex- 
Hoss  the  concrete  ^ualitiea  of  persons  or  things ;  but  sometimes,  their  situation  or  number.  4. 
rromomu  are  snbstitutes  for  names,  or  nouns ;  but  they  sometimesrepresenteentancea.  6.  Verba 
aaaail,  ask,  or  say  aometbing;  and,  for  the  most  part,  express  action  or  motion.  6.  Parlic^te 
contain  the  cauntial  meaning  of  their  verbs,  and  commomr  denote  action,  and  imply  time ;  oat, 
vput  from'aumtiaries,  they  express  that  meaning  either  adjectively  or  substantively,  and  not  with 
■asertion.    7jAdt>erba  express  the  circumstance*  of  time,  of  place,  of  degree,  and  of  manner ;  the 
whan,  the  whlre,  the  hov>  much,  and  the  how.   8.  Cot\jxmctton3  connect,  sometimes  words,  and 
MMttmes  MitCDces.  rarely  phrases ;  and  always  show,  either  the  manner  in  which  one  seoteaoa 
ar  one  phrm  depenas  upon  an  other,  or  what  connexion  there  ia  between  two  words  that  ref^r  to 
I  third.   W  iVepoaAiOM  express  the  correspondent  relations  o(  things  to  things,  of  thoughts  to 
Ihou^ts,  it  of  words  to  words  ;  for  Ihese,  if  we  speak  truly,  must  be  all  the  same  in  expret- 
skm.   10.  Jlnieijeclioiu  are  either  natural  sounds  or  exclamatory  words,  used  independently,  and 
saving  briefly  to  indicate  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  speaker. 

Cm.  5.-r-ln  the  following  psssage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  exemplified,  and  each  is  pointed 
•at  br  tiic  figore  placed  over  the  word :  — 

1       saiais        ■       sail         s        »    4    9    i  a 
"  Tlic  power  of  speech  u  a  focultv  peculiar  to  man :  a  faculty  bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent 
»        »     I  J  Sr  a  S  8     10         T       T       S     4        S  4«1 

Osatdr,  fbr  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  uses ;  but,  alas  I  how  often  do  we  pervert  it  to  the 

vcrtt  of  pmpoMS !  "   See  Loteth't  Gram.  p.  7. 

In  this  aeotenee,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Murray,  Churchill,  and  othera,  we  have  the  follow- 
hg  parts  of  speech  :  1.  The  words  the,  a,  and  on,  are  articles.  2.  The  words  power,  tpeeek.facmt- 
if,  maM,_faciw3/t  Crtator^  ytet,  %nApurpotu,  are  nouns.  3.  The  words  peeubar,  benejleeitt,  great- 
Hi.  mwirt,  and  worwt,  are  adjectives.  4.  The  words  him,  hit,  m,  and  u,  are  pronouiis.  6.  The 
wiigii,aalMBA  jperMrt^anitOM.  6.  The  word  Aasteip«i  ii  a  partiinple.  7.  The  words  mm*. 
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on,  ijftfoTt  to,  ud  o/",  are  prtpo«itioiu.   10.  The  word  alcu  /  ii  an  intorjaotfam. 

Obs.  6.— In  tpMiking  or  writing,  we  of  eome  bring  tagetho-  tltfl  dlfietant  parti  of  spMch  jMt  M 
thej  happen  to  M  needed.  Thongh  a  aentence  of  ordnary  lenstii  omally  enhncca  mora  Aaa 
•»  half  of  them,  it  ia  not  often  that  we  find  them  otf  in  ao  raull  a  eompaaa.  8ent««eeo  eoae- 
timea  abound  in  worda  of  a  partienlar  kind,  and  are  quite  dcatitnte  of  niaee  of  aoroe  other  eorL 
The  fbllowiag  exanplea  will  ulnttrate  theee  temariu.  (1.)  AnTiOua :  **  A  aqvare  la  Icm  liiaaliftd 
than  a  circle ;  and  M«  reaaon  asema  to  be.  that  th$  attention  ia  dinded  among  iW  ndca  and  aa^ 
of  a  aqnare,  whereaa  the  circnmrarenoe  of  a  circle,  being  a  lingle  objeot,  makea  one  entire  inpm* 
■ion."— Kmim,  f/montoo/'CVif.  i,  p.  176.  (2.)Noinn:  ' 'A mmhtr of tkmgt deetined  for  tte mjm 
tMt  loch  as  windoDS,  ehtan,  ipeont,  biOiotu,  cannot  be  too  nnifimn ;  for,  ■nppoaiiig  their  Am  It 
1m  mod,  uliktif  rMoires  wiimmili/."—-Jb.  i,  176.  (8.)  AoncTiFM :  "  Bene*  aotmu  jim, pn^ 
«r,3Mwi(,&MuAyW,jiroporftona(f,  or onm  (4.)  FmoMocita:  *'7matflfr 

treat  the  coartaons  r«aaer  to  luapend  Aw  eoriotitjr,  and  rather  to  eotwia«r  *ohai  ia  written  Uiannte 
(A«y  are  Oat  write  it."—AiUiaon,  Spact.  No.  566.  (6.)  Vbrbb  :  "  The  least  consideration  wiU  la- 
/brm  ns  how  easy  it  w  to  put  an  iU*natured  construct  ion  npon  a  word ;  and  what  perverse  torn 
and  expressions  ^rina  inm  an  evil  temper.  Nothing  earn  ot  nphim»d  to  him  who  wiil  not  mim* 
stand,  nor  viU  may  tning  wpeor right  to  the  nnreasonable."— CieiZ.  (6.)  Pabticiflbs :  "Ike 
Soriptona  are  an  antboritaflTe  Toice,  rtproving,  uutructma,  and  wniunp  the  world ;  and  tkelan^ 
the  only  Bieans  ordnmed  mdpmiiUd  for  ewoswi^  the  awnil  penalties  m  sin." — O.  B.  (7.)  An- 
▼BBAK :  "The  light  of  Scripture  shines  timdtig,  purely,  bemgnly,  etrtainhf,  mftrtativig."'-Dr. 
8.H.  Cox.  (8.)  CoKJUHCTiONa :  "  Qnietness  ana  silence  6(im  become  «w  befriend  r^igious  ex- 
orcises. Clamour  and  violenoe  often  hinder,  but  nerer  farther,  the  work  of  God."— f  anry**  Et- 
potition.  (9.)  PnBPoemoNS :  "  He  has  kept  oaiony  qs,  in  timea  ^  peaea,  standing  uinies,  wibt 
OHftlwoonsento^ourlegislataTet."— i>ae.«/'/iKi4p.  (10.)  iMiSBJionoKS:  "Oh, my Jaar aUcag 
boxl  OA, my  lost  gnlneaa !  OA, poor, mined,  beggared  oldBMnl  Boot  kaot  Aoo/*^— Mw.nw; 
A»pA*«.ilf«V4MaMy,p.266. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

Parsing  is  the  resolnng  or  expltunmg  of  a  sentence,  or  of  some  related 
word  or  words,  according  to  the  definitions  and  rules  of  gruomir.  FuBDg 
is  to  n^mmar  what  cii^ering  is  to  arithmetic. 

A  PraxtB  is  a  method  of  exercise,  or  a  form  of  graimnatical  resolu^ 
Bhowin|  the  learner  how  to  proceed.  The  word  is  Gnek,  and  literaDj  sign* 
fies  action,  doing,  practice,  or  formal  use. 

PBAXI8  I.— EmiOLOGICAL. 

A  ihe  IXrst  PraxU,  it  is  required  of  the  jngn7  nurtfy  to  distinguitk  and  difiu 

the  different  parU  of  «peeeA. 
The  dennitioiu  to  be  given  in  the  Firtt  Praxit,  are  one,  and  ond^  one,  fur  eoA 

word,  or  part  of  ^Meeh.    2%ut:  — 

EXAMPLE  PAB8BO. 

"  Tin  patient  ox  sahmita  to  Uie  yoke,  and  meekly  peifbrms  Uie  Ulxmr  reqtdred  of  Un." 

SlUbaaaitlela.  1  '  ilii  sillilii  Isllii  ■mil  lli.  iis         slilili  ai      liilliiii  slii  lliiill  tlirfi  sttiiMialhi 

Hatient  ts  an  adjacttre.  1.  An  s4)Mtl*s  to  a  void  added  to  a  noon  or  pntnoon,  and  paatalljui w nmm  qMltT 
Oz  la  a  BOOB.   1.  A  noon  to  (b«  nsina  of  any  ptnoa,  placa,  or  tMog,  that  cap  be  taewnta  ■sattoait. 
SmbmUi  to  a  vnb.   1.  A  nrb  la  a  word  that  alffnlfiH  lo  be,  to  aei,  or  to  b*  aeUti  wmn. 

Ibtoa  prepo*iUoB>  1.  A  prapotillon  to  a  word  oMd  toazpiesa  snoe  (cUlim  or  diftnnt  tl^V  arOoa^lt 

•acb  other,  and  to  gcQenltj  plaeect  befbra  a  noun  or  a  prononn. 
Sic  to  an  article.    1.  An  artkla  to  the  word  U<,  an,  or  a,  which  we  pnt  beftitc  nonns  to  Bwlt  their  dgatfltaBiM 
Ytki  to  a  noun.  1.  A  nonn  to  (he  name  of  any  person,  plae*,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  oMntloDed. 
Jiutit  a  ccmjcnotlon.  1.  A  coojauction  to  a  word  osed  to  eonoMt  words  or  ssnteaees  In  coMlw«iton,sai  fc 

show  the  dependence  of  tbe  terms  so  connected. 
JiieUr  to  an  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  to  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  paitUple,  an  adjadtw,  omottwidTmi 

end  feDeiaIl)>  eipreaeee  tine,  place,  degree,  or  inaoner, 
fttformt  to  a  verb.   1.  A  verb  to  a  word  that  tigolflee  to  ht,  to  act,  or  to  be  attrd  tcpo*. 
TTu  to  an  artleto.  1.  An  article  to  the  word  the,  on,  or  a,  which  we  pot  befbre  nonns  to  limit  th«tr  sIpiMiiite 
labour  to  a  noon.    1-  A  noon  to  the  name  of  anj  penoo,  pisee,  or  thtng,  that  can  be  known  or  mentWed. 
Be^nirttl  to  a  participle.   1.  A  participle  to  a  word  derived  tVom  a  verb,  pattielpatlng  tbe  nroperUeaof  a  vMb,ml 

of  an  adjeeilve  or  a  nonn ;  and  to  geDerallj  farmed  bjr  adding  ing,  d,att4,to  tbe  vera. 
Q^toapreposltloB.  1.  A  prepoeltlonto  a  word  Died  to  express  some  nlattoo  of  tffiMant  lUap  or  tboa^At* 

■ash  other,  and  to  general^  idscad  boftm  a  noon  or  a  piononn. 
JSm  to  a  proBonn.  1.  AproBeonlaawordastdlnstaadof  anonn. 

•  These  definltlotis  are  nnmbered  here,  becaose  each  of  them  to  the  flrtt  of  a  sertos  now  began.  In  ctoBi^ 
basnato,  (he  papUs  mmy  beieijalred  toglve  tbedeflnltkmaln  turn;  and,  to  prevent  any  ttom  losing  the  |dMa,l 
to  tanpertaat  that  the  nnmbers  be  mentioned.  When  all  hare  beeome  safllelBBt^  (kmiltar  wtlh  tbe  datniltoal, 
the  exeretoe  may  be  perlOrmed  tn'Meal  ikem.  Tbey  are  to  be  read  or  repeated  UU  fault*  dies p pear— or  dU  AS 
tsacbar  to  satlifled  with  the  perfbrmance.  He  may  tbea  nve  time,  bv  commanding  bto  ctoaa  to  proceed 
brtofly ;  making  sneb  diaUaetloos  as  an  required  In  tbe  praxto,  bat  ceaamg  to  expUlo  Uw  terms  ampfeyed :  tbatlb 
awifiriitg  oB  tlu  dfJb*iHtn*,/or  bmitfU  takt.  Thto  remark  to  appheable  Ukew^to  aU  (ha  sabseqiiaot  jnniM 
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liBSON  I. — PABsnra. 

"A nimble  taagm often  tdgt*  Vba  rale the  tongue  is  a  great attdunent. 
mw  langaage  ctf  tnidi  ii  direet  and  plaio.  Troth  is  never  evanve.  Vlattay  U  thv 
find  vani^.  A  Tirtuons  mind  loathes  flattei;.  Tain  persoDS  are  an  e&sy  prey 
io  parasites.  Vanity  easily  mistakes  sneers  for  smiles.  Toe  smiles  of  the  world  are 
deoeitfal.  Trae  friendship  hath  eternal  rievs.  A  faithful  friend  is  invaluable. 
Cmstancy  in  friendship  denotes  a  generous  mind.  Adversity  is  the  criterion  of 
Meadship.  Ijoto  and  fideli^  are  inseparable.  Fev  knov  the  value  of  a  friend  till 
ttey  lose  him.  Jo^ce  is  t^e  first  of  all  moral  virtues.  Let  justice  hold,  and  meroy 
torn,  the  scale.  A  judge  is  guilty  who  connives  at  guilt.  Justice  delayed  is  little 
better  than  justioe  denied.  Vice  is  the  deformity  ^  man.  Virtue  is  a  source  of 
eonstant  cheerfolness.  One  vice  is  more  expenmve  than  many  virtues.  Wisdom, 
thin^  Berions,  is  never  sulleai.  Youth  is  the  season  of  improvement."— .2)t22«yn*< 
Stfictimit  pp.  4r-27. 

"  Oh  I  my  ill-chang*d  condition  1  oh,  my  fiite  I 
IHd  I  bee  heaven  fbr  this  7  "-^OMy**  J^ttv^dMt. 

liBsoH  n. — Pabstho. 

"  So  prone  is  man  to  society,  and  so  happy  in  it,  that,  to  relish  perpetual  solitude, 
m  moat  he  an  angel  or  a  brute.  In  a  siuitary  state,  no  creature  is  more  timid  than 
BHD ;  m  Bocie^,  lume  more  bold.  The  number  of  offenders  lessens  the  di£^;race  of 
the  oime ;  for  a  common  reproach  is  no  reproach.  A  man  is  more  unhappy  in 
mnaeUng  lumsdf  when  gmlty,  than  in  being  reproached  by  others  when  innocent, 
us  nuns  c{  the  mind  are  banter  to  bear  tlun  those  of  the  body.  Hope,  in  Uni 
Bued  state  of  good  and  ill,  is  a  blesmng  from  heaven :  the  of  prescience  ironld 
be  a  enrse.  The  first  step  towards  viee,  is,  to  make  a  mysteiy  ot  what  is  innocent : 
whoever  loves  to  hide,  wul  soon  or  late  have  reason  to  hide.  A  man  who  gtves  hii 
duUreD  a  habit  of  iodoatiy,  provides  fbr  them  better  than  by  giving  tbem  a  stock  of 
money.  Our  good  and  evil  proceed  from  onrselves :  death  appeared  terrible  ta 
Cicero,  indifi^vent  to  Soerates,  desizable  to  Gato." — ffotM*$  Art  of  S%utk£iw,  pp. 
26-68. 

*'  O  thou  most  high  transcendent  ^  of  aee  1 
Youth  fr:om  ita  £^y  thns  to  disengage.' —7>0nAam*<  Age* 

liissoK  m. — pABjnua. 

"  Calm  was  the  day,  and  the  some,  delightful.  We  may  expect  a  eabn  after  a 
tern.  To  prevent  passion  iseamertbantooalmit." — Murrat/'t  Me.^.  5.  "Betta 
it  a  little  witn  content,  than  a  great  deal  with  anxiety.  A  litUe  attention  will  rectify 
nmeerrora.  Unthinking  persons  care  little  for  the  future."  See  th.  "  Still  waters 
Be  eommonly  deepest  He  laboured  to  still  the  tumult.  Thongh  be  is  out  of  danger, 
k  a  still  afraid." — Ih.  "  Damp  tar  is  unwholesome.  Guilt  often  casts  a  damp 
CRfODr  sprightliest  hours.  S(^  bodies  damp  the  sound  mw^  more  than  hard  ones.'' 
— "  Toe  hail  was  very  destniotive.  Hail,  virtue  I  source  of  every  good.  We 
Uljou  as  friends." — R.  p.  6.  "  Much  money  makes  no  man  happy.  l^inknmcHi, 
■1  qnak  little.  He  has  seen  much  of  the  world."  Seetft.  V  Every  bdng  lovee  Ha 
Aa.  We  must  make  a  like  apace  between  the  lines.  Bdkave  like  men.  We  ue 
Vt  to  Vki  pemiinons  company." — Ih.  "  Give  me  mcoe  love,  or  more  disdain." — 
uBw.  "He  loved  Baonel  more  than  Leah."-~Cn9fi<m.  " Bnt  how  mneh  thit 
■n  is,  be  hath  no  distinct  notion." — Locke. 

**And  my  more  having  wonld  be  as  a  saoee 
To  make  me  hanger  mora." — J^ahpeare, 
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CHAPTER  n- ARTICLES. 

An  Article  is  the  word  ihcy  an,  or  a,  which  we  put  before  noons  to  limit 
their  signification :  as,  The  air,  the  stars ;  an  island,  a  ship. 

An  and  a,  being  equivalent  in  meaning,  are  commonly  reckoned  one  and  the  tame 
arUoIe.  An  is  used  in  preference  to  a,  whenever  tbe  followiog  word  be^ns  with  ft 
vowel  ioundi  asfAn  tist,  an  end,  an  hoir.  an  inch,  an  ounce,  an  hour,  on  uin. 
A  is  used  in  preference  to  on,  whenever  the  following  word  be^ns  with  a  eontonoitf 
aowtd;  as,  A  man,  a  honse,  a  wonder,  a  one,  a  yew,  a  use,  a  ewer.  Thus  the 
consonant  sounds  of  vr  and  ff,  even  when  expressed  by  other  letters,  require  a  and 
not  an  before  tbcm. 

A  common  noun,  when  taken  in  its  toideat  $en$e,  usnally  admits  no  article :  as, 
"A  candid  temper  is  proper  for  man  ;  that  is,  for  all  mankind." — Murray. 

In  English,  nouns  without  any  article,  or  other  definitive,  are  oflen  used  in  a  sense 
indejinitely  partitive:  as,  "  Ho  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks." — Acts.  That  is, 
**  tome  bread."  "  To  buy /ooti  are  thy  servants  come." — Genetit.  Thatis,  "tome 
food.*'  "  There  txe^het  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region." 
—Locke' t  Ettay,  p.  822.    That  is,  "tome  fihet." 

"  Words  in  which  nothing  but  the  mere  being  of  any  thing  is  implied,  are  used  with- 
out articles:  as,  '  This  is  not  fiMr,butimtfer;'  '  This  is  not  Aroif ,  but  <(6«2.' "  See 
Dr.  Jbhnton't  Gram.  p.  5. 

An  m  a  before  the  genus,  nay  refer  to  a  whok  gpeciet ;  and  the  before  the 

riies,  may  denote  that  whole  spedes  emphatically :  as,  *^A  cetiain  bird  is  termed 
cuckoo,  from  the  tound  which  it  emits.  — Shir, 

But  on  cv  a  is  commonly  used  to  denote  individuals  as  unJenoum,  or  as  not  spedallj 
disUngnished  from  others :  as,  "  I  see  an  object  pass  by,  which  I  never  saw  till  now  ; 
and  I  soy,  '  There  goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard.* " — Harrit. 

And  the  is  commonly  used  to  denote  individuals  as  jbiown,  or  as  specially  distin> 
gnished  from  others :  as,  "The  'man  departs,  and  returns  a  week  after;  aiul  I  ai^, 
*  There  goes  Ote  beggar  with  the  long  beard.*  "—Id. 

The  article  the  is  applied  to  nouns  nthcr  number :  as,  "  The  man,  the  men ; " 
"The  good  boy,  the  good  boys." 

The  is  commonly  required  before  adjectives  that  are  used  by  ellipris  as  nonu :  aa, 
**The  young  are  slaves  to  novelty  ;  the  old,  to  custom." — La.  Kamet. 

Tbe  article  on  or  a  implies  unity,  or  one,  and  of  course  belongs  to  nouns  of  tha 
ringnhir  number  only ;  as,  A  man, — An  old  man. —  A  good  boy. 

An  or  a,  like  one,  sometimes  givesaet^lective  meaning  to  an  adjective  of  number, 
when  the  noun  following  is  plural;  as,  — Akundredmen, — One  kwiJnd 
poundt  tterling. 

Articles  should  be  interted  as  often  as  the  sense  requires  them ;  as,  **  Repeat  the 
jffeterit  and  [the']  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  abide.** — ^Eiror  in  MerchanCt 
Gram.  p.  66. 

NeedUtt  arUclet  should  be  omitted  ;  they  seldom  fail  to  pervert  the  sense :  u, 
"T'Ae  Rhino,  the  Danube,  tkp  Tanais,  the  Po,  the  Wolga,  the  Ghmges,  like  manT 
hundreds  of  nmtlar  namet,  rose  not  from  any  obscure  jargon  or  irrational  dialect. 
— ^Error  in  Dr.  Murray's  Hitt.  of  £urop.  Lang.  Vol.  i,  p.  327. 

Tbe  articles  can  seldom  be  put  one  for  the  other,  without  gross  impropriety  ;  and 
of  course  either  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  as  it  better  suits  the  sense  :  as,  **  Ti^ 
violation  of  this  rule  never  ftils  to  hurt  and  displease  a  reader." — Error  in  BEeuV* 
Ledxaret,  p.  107.   Say,  "A  vioktion  of  this  rule  never  feils  to  displease  <A«  reader." 

CLASSES. 

The  articles  are  distinguished  as  the  definite  and  the  indefimte, 
I.  The  definite  article  is  they  which  denotes  some  particular  thing  or 
IliingB';  as,  Th^  boy,  tAs  oranges. 
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n.  The  indefinUe  ctrticU  is  an  or  a,  which  denotes  one  tiling  of  a  kind, 
bat  not  my  paraoular  one ;  as,  A  boy,  an  orange. 

MODmCATIONS/ 

The  English  articles  have  no  modiScations,  except  that  an  is  shortened 
into  a  hefore  the  sound  of  a  consonant ;  as,  "  In  an  epic  poem,  or  a  poem 
opon  an  elevated  salijeet,  a  writer  ou^t  to  avoid  nusing  a  sin^e  on  alow 
image."— £<2.  Kame$* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obx.  1.— other  worda  are  so  often  emplojred  as  the  articles.  And,  br  reason  of  th«  rarious  and 
nrj  freqaent  occasions  on  which  these  definitires  are  required,  no  words  are  oftener  misapplied  t 
oaae,  oneneromitted  or  inserted  erroneouaty.  I  ahall  therefore  copiously  illiutrate  both  their  VSM 
ud  their  o&uie*  ;  with  the  hope  that  every  reader  or  this  volume  vrtll  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
pia  that  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  the  true  use  of  these  small  but  important  words.  Somt 
puts  of  the  FzplanatioQ,  however,  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  Syntax. 

Obs.2.— With  the  attempU  of  Tooke.Dalton,  Webster,  Cardell,  Fowle,  Wells,  f  Weld,  Butler, 
Fiuee,  Peiley,  and  other  writers,  to  (fe^ods  the  article  from  its  ancient  rank  among  the  parts  of 
ipceeh,  no  judidous  reader,  duly  acquainted  with  the  subjeet,  can,  I  think,  be  well  pleased.  An 
Rtiele  ii  not  properly  an"  a4i«rtiM,"  as  they  would  have  it  to  be;  but  it  is  a  word  of  a  peculiar  sort 
cuttomary  ituUx  to  the  sense  of  nouns.  It  serves  not  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  signified 
tioQ,  in  whtca  nouns  are  to  be  taken,  but  is  often  the  principal,  and  sometimes  the  only  mark,  bj 
whicli  sword  is  known  to  have  the  sense  and  construction  of  a  noun. 

Obs.  3.— First  let  it  be  understood,  that  on  or  a  is  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  numeral 
■djectire  oiu,  but  less  emphatic ;  and  that  <Aeis  nearly  equivolent  in  meaning  to  the  pronominal  ad- 
uctiTt  Motor  lAote,  but  leas  emphatic.  On  tomt  occasions,  these  adjectives  may  well  be  autwtituted 
nrthe  articles ;  but  not  ptMraUj/.  If  the  articles  were  generally  equivalent  to  adjectives,  or  evea 
if tkejr  wm  generally  Uke  them,  they. would  h»  adjectives  ;  but,  that  adjectives  may  oecaslonatty 
■nppir  their  places,  is  no  argument  at  all  for  confounding  the  two  parts  of  speech.  Distinctions 
mBst  be  made,  where  differences  eiist ;  and,  that  a,  on,  and  the,  do  differ  considerably  from  the 
atLerwords  which  they  most  resemble,  is  shown  even  by  some  who  judge  "  the  distinctive  name  of 
to  be  nselesB.  See  Cromhui'i  Treathe,  Chap.  2.  The  articles  therefore  must  be  distin- 
piiihed,  not  only  from  adjectives,  but  from  each  other.  For,  though  both  are  artictet,  each  is  as 
uHleinH^oum,-  the  one  definite,  the  other  indefinite.  And  as  the  wordifAot  and  on«  cannot  often 
be  mterchanged  without  a  difference  of  meaning,  so  the  definite  article  and  the  indefinite  are  Neldom, 
if  erer,  interchangeable.  To  put  one  for  the  other,  is  therefore,  in  general,  to  put  one  meaning 
fir  Another:  "  A  daughter  of  a  poor  man" — "  Tfu  daughter  ottke  poor  man"— daughter  of 
(Aepoor  man" — and,  "  The  daughter  of  a  poor  man,"  are  four  phrases  which  certainly  have  four 
diinent  and  distinct  dgniflcations.  This  difference  between  the  two  articles  may  be  further  illu*' 
haled  1^  the  following  example:  "That  Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  from  Ood,  is  one  proposition; 
thst  Jesus  waa  fA«  prophet,  the  Messiah,  is  an  other;  and,  though  he  certainly  was  both  a  prophet 
ud  the  prophet,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  proof  of  these  propositions  are  separate  and  distinct." 
-WatmCi  Aptiogy,  p.  106. 

Obs.  i— Common  nouns  are,  for  the  most  part,  names  of  lai^e  classes  of  objects ;  and,  though 
vbat  really  eoiutitutes  the  apedea  must  always  be  found  entire  in  every  individual,  the  several  ob- 

*  Thi  motijttalhtu  wtalch  belon;  to  U»  different  parts  of  speech  consist  ehteflr  of  the  tufltrtiomi  or  changtt  t» 
■UdiewWawocdsan  sttblMe.  But  I  om  Um  term  sonietlnMS  In  a  rMber  bioadar  sensa,  aa  Ineludlognot  onlr 
^fwc**"!  af  wants,  but.  In  certain  instanoos,  tiuit  original  form*,  and  also  such  of  their  rdoti'oiu  ai  Mrvs  to  ln> 
'ioBi  pmBu  propartiaa.  Tbls  b  no  qoeMlonable  Umdm  la  tba  um  oT  (bs  tMV> ,  ft>r  wben  the  poddon  <4  a  word 
■^jSu  iu  neanlng,  or  ebanges  Ita  person  or  case,  this  effect  li  eleulr  a  pamiDBtteal  vudifie^ian,  ttaoojfb  Um* 
be  u  ibmlgt*  inJUtiie*,  Lord  Kudm  obMms,  "  Tluu  quality  wbkh  distinguishes  OD*  gcnns,  one  spectea,  «V 
•T«o  DMlodltidual,  trcna  so  other,  b  termed  a  modifinuion :  thus  tlie  nme  pardcalai  that  la  termed  a  ;/ropert|r  ot 
paliijr,  considered  aa  belonging  to  an  IndWtdaal,  or  a  claas  of  Individuals,  la  termed  a  TnodifieniioH,  wtm 
'mtidcnd  u  dbttognbfalng  the  lodirldiuU  or  the  claw  from  an  other."— ffetnotU  of  Criticitm,  Vol.  11.  p  802. 

t  W(ll«,  harhig  pat  the  artleles  Into  the  elsM  of  adjectives,  praduees  authMitjr  ss  follows :  " '  The  words  a  or 
■,nd  U(,  an  reckoned  bj  wmc  granunariaiu  a  sepsnte  part  of  spteeb ;  but,  as  the;  In  all  respects  come  undir 
■tMahhrn  of  the  adjecdfa.  It  Is  DnnecewarT,  as  well  as  itnjwopiT,  to  rank  thain  aa  a  ela»s  ttaemMlvea.*— 
^MM-"  To  this  be  adds,  "The  articles  am  also  ranked  with  acUecdves  by  frteetley.E  Oliver,  Bell,  ElpUnftrai, 
I^Hodi,  D'OfMjr,  Undaar.  Joel,  Greenwood,  Smetban,  Dalton.  Elng,  Hort,  Bnchanan,  Crane,  J.  Russell, 
Wn, I'vtier, FMej, Swett^Dw, Ooodenow,  WlUard,  KobUns,  Mten,  Snyder,  Bntler, B.  Baiirett,  Badgtey, IIowb, 
"Udas,  Da  Ten  port,  fowle,  waliL  sad  others."— Kwi'j  SekocI  Oram.  p,6».  In  tills  way,  bs  war  have  made  N 
lo  muj,  that,  aftw  (hoiongh  tnvsitlgstlon,  ba  had  deetdod  tbe  point  dbereetly,  and  with  piaponderaoca  of 
"tat J.  ForittselBliDMlasa"peealiarmerit'>tf  thisgrsiBmar,that,  "Every  point  of  jnactkallmpnnanee 
■  ttmncUy  n«MNignuif,  and  refer enee  Is  caietnlly  mads  lo  the  nforeAu  or  preeeung  wrilers,  la  all  eases  wUeh 
*™'af  bdog dctemfaied  by  wigM  of  oHiAenty."— WiLLUM  Rdssbil,  on  lAa ceesr.  Bnt,  In  tbb  lostanee,  as  la 
"wit  stbcTs,  wliarcln  he  opposes  the  mora  common  doctrine,  and  dtes  eoocorrent  antbors,  both  bs  and  all  Us 
'^«nilet  m  deBionstnbly  In  the  wrong.  For  how  can  tber  be  rtgtat,  while  reason,  UMge,  and  tbe  ptevalHng 
^ea,anstttaffUnatthemT  If  we  bavaferly  gnouufS  wUeb  rMeetthsarttalos  as  a  partof  apasob,  wt  have 
■w*a«a  twleeaamaay  wUeh  rseognlae  thsm  usaeh;  amnng  whieh  aNthossof  tbe  AiUowtng  aatbors:  vis., 
I>.  AdKDM.  aUwworth,  Alden,  Ilger,  AUsd,  Ash,  Bacon,  Bsownl,  Bsattle,  Beck,  UckneU,  BlDghaoi,  Btalx, 
f^kBollknia,  Bora,  Bur, Cbandler, CbttrehUI,  Coar,  Cobbatt,  Comly, Cooper,  Davi*.  I>earbora,  l^verett,  Tai- 
>aa,  tu.  A  riiat,  I^er,  Front,  R.  O.  Oieene,  OreenlsaT  Ony,  Hall,  Hallock,  Hart,  H>uTlaon,  MaU.  Uarrison, 
un,  Hnilriek,  Hlley,  lloll,  Inganwlt,  Jaudou,  Johnson,  Klrkham,  Lenule,  A.  Lewl^  Lowtb,  Alailby,  Maunder, 
"naje,  MncbaiiL  T.  H.  MflUr,  Mun^.  Nlson,  NuttiDg,  Parker  snd  Fox,  John  Peiroe,  Pickets  Pood.  S.  Putnam, 
"Mil.  aMitwciTtaHlars.  R.  C.  Snltb,  Rev.  T.  Smith.lTower,  Tneker,  WTelker,  Webber,  M  lleox,  Wltson,  Wood. 
y*.  J-  B-  WefSMtM,  0.  MTneester,  Wright.  Tbs  aitteles  eharsetsrlas  our  buufuage  more  than  soma  of  the  odier 
Mtf  peseta,  Bndanwgrtl^ordiBttBo£aJbr  WOT  rawH,0M  or  vUAbteT^ 
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jeota  thus  uTsngcd  under  one  general  name  or  idea,  an  in  most  lutaneei  nueapttble  at  aoch  a 

numerical  distribution  as  gives  rise  to  an  other  form  of  the  noun,  expresslTe  of  pluralitj  ;-as,  ftorm, 
harms.  Proper  nouns,  in  their  ordinary  application,  an,  for  the  most  part,  names  ofparHealar 
indiTiduals ;  and  as  there  is  no  plural!^  to  a  partlcatar  low,  or  to  an  individual  person  or  thing 
as  distingu&hed  from  all  others,  so  there  la  m  general  none  to  this  class  of  nonns ;  and  no  room 
for  Jvrtktr  rtatriction  by  artiehi.  But  we  sometimes  dirert  suclunoans  from  their  usual  signiflffn- 
tion,  and  conseq^uentl)'  emplojr  them  with  articles  or  in  the  plural  fwm ;  as, "  I  endeaToond  to 
ntain  it  nakedly  in  mj  mind,  without  regarding  whether  I  had  it  from  an  Ari$totU  or  a  Zbiliu,  a 
JVmdIo*  or  a  JJeacartei," — ChurcMtri  Gram.  Fiet.  p.  8.  "  It  is  not  enough  to  have  Vitmtiuamf 
mmnatalaohaTe^i^iutaH*  toemplof  them."— fidbwfi'f  Gram.  Part  ii,  p.  61. 

"^iMMuJ  come  to  judgment!  jtm,9  Danuir-^EXX.  SAyteut 
"  Great  Homer,  in  n'  jieAtUos,  whom  he  draw. 
Seta  not  that  on«  sole  Perwm  In  our  Tl«w." — BrifhtbrnFt  Oram.  p.  183. 

Obb.  5. — ^The  article  an  or  a  nsuallj  denotes  one  out  of  severat  or  many ;  one  of  a  sort  of  which  tlm 
are  more ;  any  one  of  that  name,  no  matter  which.  Hence  its  effect  upon  a  particular  name,  or  propcc 
noon,  is  dinctly  the  reverie  of  that  which  it  baa  upon  a  common  noun.  It  rariea  and  fixM  th« 
meaniOf^  of  both ;  but  while  it  restricts  that  of  the  latter,  it  enlarses  that  of  the  forma*.  It  redneo 
the  general  idea  of  the  common  noun  to  any  one  indiTidual  of  the  class :  as.  "A  mani "  thatliL 
"  One  man,  or  any  man."  On  the  contrary,  It  extends  the  particular  idea  of  the  proper  noun,  and 
nukes  the  word  ugnifioant  of  a  class,  br  supposing  others  to  whom  it  will  apply :  as,  "  J  Jiero ;  " 
that  is,  "  Any  Nero,  or  any  cruel  tyrant?'  Sometimes,  however,  this  article  oefore  a  proper  namai 
seems  to  leave  the  idea  still  particular ;  but,  if  it  really  doea  ao,  theproprie^  of  using  it  may  ba 
doubted :  as,  "  No,  not  by  a  John  the  BtiptUt  risen  from  the  dead." — Henry't  &poi.  Mark,  vi.  "  It 
was  not  solely  owing:  to  the  madness  and  depravity  of  a  Tiberim,  a  Caugyla,a  Nero,  or  a  Cara- 
eaiia,  that  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  ajririt,  in  tneir  day,  was  so  universal."— ir.nM»n«'«  Evid.  p.  SEIS, 

Obs.  6.— With  the  definite  article,  ue  noun  is  applied,  sometimes  specifically,  sometimes  in- 
dividually, but  always  definitely,  always  distinctively.  This  article  is  demonstrative.  It  matlu 
either  the  pnrticnlar  individual,  or  the  particular  s|>ectes, — or,  (if  the  noun  be  plural, )  some  parti- 
eular  individuals  of  the  species,— as  being  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  sometimes  refers  to  n 
fhine  as  having  been  previously  mentioned ;  sometimes  presumes  upon  the  hearer's  familiarity  with 
fha  thing ;  ana  sometimes  indicates  a  limitation  which  is  made  by  subsequent  words  connected  with, 
the  noun.  Such  is  the  import  of  this  article,  that  with  Itthe  aingular  number  of  the  noun  is  oftmt 
more  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  apecifie,  than  the  plural.  Thus,  if  I  say,  *'  7%« 
kor$e  is  a  noble  animal,"  without  otherwise  intimating  that  I  speak  of  some  particatar  horse,  tha 
sentence  will  be  understood  to  embrace  collectively  that  tp^ci**  of  animal ;  and  I  shall  be  thought 
to  mean,  "  Hones  are  noble  animals."  But  if  I  say,  *'  7n«  hories  an  noble  anfanals,"  I  use  an  ex- 
pression so  much  more  limited,  as  to  include  only  a  few ;  it  must  mean  some  particular  horses,  which 
I  ^tinguish  ftwm  all  the  rest  of  the  spe^.  Such  limitations  should  be  made,  whenever  there 
isocoasion for  themibutneedlassrestnctionsdispleasethe imagination,  and  ought  to  beavoi^d; 
because  the  mind  naturally  delights  in  terms  as  comprehensive  as  they  may  m,  if  also  speciflo. 
Lindley  Murray,  though  not  uniform  in  his  practice  respecting  this,  seems  to  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  plural  in  many  sentences  In  which  I  should  decidedly  prefer  the  stngular;  as, 
"That  the  learner*  may  have  no  doubts." — Murray'*  Octavo  Gram,  i,  p.  81.  "  Thebuunass  wiU 
not  be  tedious  to  fAe SMO&m." — R.81.  "For  the  information  of  me  IsonMrs." — Ih.K.  "It 
may  afford  instruction  to  the  Uamm."—lb.  110.  "  That  this  is  the  ease,  the  ieanur*  will  pas^ 
ceive  by  the  following  examples."— ift.  826.  *•  Some  kiundedge  of  it  ^paan  to  be  indiipansahle 
to  the  ic&olan."— lb.  835. 

Obs.  7. — Proper  names  of  a  plural  form  and  signification,  are  almost  always  preceded  by  the  d*> 
flnite  article ;  as,  "  TheWeileyi,"  —  "netw^ve  Cmut,"—*'  AU  the  Hoteardt."    So  the  names 
ef  particular  nations,  tribes,  and  saeto ;  as,  The  Samane,  the  Jmoe,  the  Lemlee,  theStoiee.  Iih*> 
wise  the  pharal  names  ^  mountains;  as,  T%eAtp*,  the  Aptnimmt  the  Pyrtnm,  theAmdm.  Of 
plural  names  like  these,  and  especially  ot  such  as  designate  tribes  and  sects,  then  is  a  Tecy  met 
number.   Like  other  pro  par  names,  th^  must  be  distinfniished  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ^e 
language,  and  accordingly  they  are  always  written  with  enpitala ;  but  they  partake  ao  largely  of  the 
nature  of  common  nouns,  that  it  seems  doubtful  to  which  class  they  most  jnoparly  belong.  Hanee 
ihay  not  only  admit,  but  reouin  the  article ;  while  most  oUier  proper  names  are  so  definite  in 
tiumsalvaat  that  the  irtiele,  if  pat  befon  them,  would  ba  needless,  and  tharefbn  impK^ar. 
"  Nam,  RKtledjfe,  Jeffereon,  in  council  great. 
And  Jay,  and  Lauren*  oped  the  rolls  of  fste ; 
The  LivingeUim,  fair  freedoms  generoua  band. 
The  Zees,  the  HoMrtaiw,  ftithen  of  the  land."— BorAm 

Om.  8.— bi  iwoaa,  thedaflnite  artlcte  is  aliraya  used  befon  namas  of  rivers,  unless  fha  wordrM- 

«r,  be  added-,  as.  The  Delauare,  the  Hvdeon,  the  Ckmneeticut.  But  if  tha  word  river  ba  added,  Um 
article  becomes  needless ;  as,  Delaware  river,  Hudton  river,  Oaimectieut  river.  Yetthereseems  to 
be  no  impropriety  in  nsins  both ;  as.  The  Delaware  river,  the  Btidton  river,  the  Oonneetieut  riser. 
And  if  the  common  noun  he  placed  before  the  proper  name,  the  article  is  again  necanary;  as,  7%t 
river  Detatoare,  the  river  Hmton,  the  river  Connecticut.  In  the  first  form  of  expression,  howavcr* 
the  article  has  not  usually  been  resolved  by  grammarians  as  relating  to  the  proper  name ;  but  thaae 
eNamples,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  have  been  supposed  elliptical:  aa,  '*  The  [  river]  P»- 
lomatr'—"  Tike  [ship]  Conetitution"—"  The  [stMimboat  J /Wton."  Upon  this suppositlmi,  tlM 
words  in  the  first  and  foorth  forms  an  to  be  parsed  alike;  tha  article  relating  to  the  commoQ 
noun,  expressed  or  nndentood,  and  the  proper  noun  being  in  apposition  with  the  appellatfre. 
But  in  the  aeoond  fonnj_Uie  ap|)osition  la  nvened ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  proper  name  appcan  to 
ha  taken  adieetinly.  without  tha  article,  aome  aamss  of  riven  eonld  net  ba  ondsntooa :  as, 
'*l!tommtheVartiiaadtheAUuetn\ 

**  The  iMdly  bnrdan  of  tha  Latian  Bottle  Luern,  i.  p.  722. 
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Aridul  empbstiMllr,  or  to  kpitlT  to  him  toms  ebuBcterUtlo  noma  or  qntlitr :  u,  "  T%«  Stofj. 
ra0*'^~«bMt  Is.  ArbiotW;  "  Tfte  PaolmiM"— that  ii.  David;  "..Uanincbr  M«  Orwtf  "— tiuttla, 
frf  h«B»,)  AlesaBdartk*  Onat  JfonorcA,  or  Oreat  Hero.  So,  ■ometimst,  when  the  phrase  relate! 
t»  a  eoIUctm  body  of  men :  aa, "  7A>  HontMtnMe,  the  Ltffutature"—"  '[he  Hotwmrabte,  ihe  Senate;" 
—thmt  is,  "The  Honourable  Bodjf,  the  I>M^sUtura,"  &c  A  nmilar  appUoatioii  of  the  article  in  the 
faUowing  aenteiiees,  makeaamoetbeaatiml  and  expreaaive  form  of  compliment:  "These  are  the 
mend  feelings  of  thy  heart,  O  Lyttlcton,  thejrima." — TAomjox.  *'The  pride  of  swdna  Palemon 
ras,  the  ffeiterxnu  and  the  rich." — Id.  In  thta  last  example,  the  noun  man  is  tinderatood  after 
I,"  and  again  after  "  ricA ; "  for.  the  article  beiiw  an  index  to  the  noun,  I  oonedTe  it  to 
■eit       '  ' 


ine  that  >1m  word  ^arMMuwce,  or  somethii^  aqnivalant,  must  be  understood  alW  wonhi]^,  and 
tkat  tlu  Doctor  onght  to  nave  inserted  a  comma  than. 

Owm.  10. — In  Greek,  there  is  no  article  eormpondlng  to  our  on  or  a,  conseqnentiT  man  uid  a 
wmm  are  rendfered  alike ;  the  word,  ar^^cncoc  mar  mean  either.  See,  in  the  original,  these  texts : 
"  There  wes  a  man  sent  from  Ood,"  (John,  i,  6,)  and,  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
lum  ;  " — ne6.  ii,  6.  So  of  other  nouns.  But  the  definite  article  of  that  language,  which  is  exactly 
eqnivnlent  to  oar  the,  is  a  decliuable  word,  making  no  small  figure  in  grammar.  It  is  Taried  hf 
mmbera,  genders,  and  eases :  eo  that  it  assnmes  more  than  twenty  different  fomu,  and  beoomea 
,iampcible  of  six  and  thirty  difierent  ways  of  Offreetttent.  But  this  article  in  EnElish  is  pmleotly 
rinple,  being  entirdy  destftute  of  grammatleal  modifleations,  and  eoaseqaentty  incapable  of  ai^ 
form  of  grammatical  agreement  or  disagreement — a  circumstance  of  which  many  of  our  gramm»- 
riaiu  aeem  to  be  ignorant ;  since  thn  prescribe  a  role,  wherein  they  say,  it  "Offreet,"  "majfogne," 
or  "  anut  a^ree,"  with  ita  noun.  Nor  has  the  indefinite  article  any  variation  of  form,  except 
the  dutnge  from  on  to  a,  which  hu  been  made  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  euphony. 

Om.  II. — As  an  or  a  conveys  the  idea  of  unity,  of  course  it  applies  to  no  other  than  nouns  of 
tltc  mngnlar  nnmber.  An  eagle  is  one  eagle,  and  the  plural  word  eagUe  denotes  more  than  one ; 
bot  what  could  possibly  be  meant  by  "  one  eaglee,"  if  such  a  phrase  were  invented  }  Harris  very 
stran^ty  aays,  "  The  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondeut  to  an  or  a,  but  ng^ly  tU  place  fry  a 
»oa.Tiox  oj  their  article.  And  creo  in  English,  where  the  article  a  cannot  be  used,  as  in  plurals, 
its  /ore*  i»  exprett  by  the  tame  nboatiok." — Htaris't  Hermea,  p.  218.  What  a  sample  of  gram- 
mar is  this !  Besides  several  minor  faults,  we  have  here  a  Non«n^^,  a  keoatiom  of  the  Greek  or- ' 
ticfe,  nsadetooccupyaplaceinlango^,  andtoexpress/me/  .The  force  of  what  ?  Ofaplnral 
Bsora/  ofaoehaworaasoiuoriMt/  The  error  of  theBxstof  these  sentences,  Dx.  Ksir  has 
coined  entire  into  his  righth  lecture. 

OBfl.  12. — ^The  following  rules  of  agrecrMnt,  though  found  in  many  English  grammars,  are  not 
oalv  objectionable  with  respect  to  the  sense  intended,  but  so  badly  written  as  to  be  scarcely  intel- 
fiBDle  in  any  sense :  1.  "  The  article  a  or  tm  agree*  with  nouns  in  the  singular  nnmber  onJy,  in^ 
tSmally,  or  eoUeetivefy :  as,  A  Christian,  an  Infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand."  S.  ■*  The  definite  article 
the  may  o^rwe  with  noons  in  the  lingular  AJis^j^ural  number :  as,  The  garden,  the  houses,  the 
staon." — Murrm^t  Oram.  8vo,  p.  170;  12mo,  139;  ^h'e  Murray,  98;  a  Teacher';  *5.  For  th« 
purpose  of  preventing  any  erroneous  constraction  of  the  articles,  these  rules  are  utterly  useless ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  syntactical  parsing,  or  the  grammatical  resolution  of  this  part  of  speech, 
they  are  awkward  and  inconvenient.  The  syntax  of  the  articles  may  be  much  better  expressed 
in  thds  manner :  "Arfides  reta4etothe  nomu  which  they  limit;"  for,  in  English,  tlie  bearing  of 
the  articles  upon  other  worda  is  properly  that  of  simple  rdation,  or  dependence,  according  to  the 
sense,  and  not  that  of  agnement,  not  a  nmilari^  of  distinetive  modlfleations. 

Oaa.  13. — An»ng  all  the  works  of  earlier  grammarians,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  book  which 
taught  correctly  the  amUeation  of  the  two  forms  of  the  indefinite  article  an  or  a.   Murray,  con* 
trary  to  Johnson  and  Webster,  considers  a  to  be  the  original  word,  and  an  the  enphonio  denvative. 
H*  saya :  **  A  becomes  an  before  a  vowel,  and  before  a  silent  A.   But  if  fA«  A  ee  sounded,  the  a 
CMfa  is  to  be  used." — Murraj^t  Gram.  p.  81.   To  this  he  adds,  in  a  marginal  note,  "  A  instead  ef 
m  n  IBOW  used  before  words  be^nnlng  with  u  long.    It  is  used  before  one.   An  must  be  used  be* 
fate  yoorde  whekx  fAe  A  is  not  silent,  if  the  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable ;  as,  an  heroic  action, 
«  iaetorical  account." — lb.   This  explanation,  clumsy  as  it  is,  in  the  whole  eonceptiou ;  broken, 
pn^,  deficient,  and  inaenrate  as  it  is,  both  in  style  and  doctrine ;  has  been  copied  and  copied 
Dna  Knmmar  to  grammar,  as  if  no  one  could  possibly  better  it.   Besides  several  other  faults,  It 
coatama  a  palpabU  miause  of  the  article  itself :  '*rAeA"  which  is  specified  in  the  second  and  fifth 
satencea.  is  tne  "  rilent  A  "  of  the  first  sentence ;  and  this  inaccurate  speeifieation  gives  us  the 
tvsobvioas  solecisms  of  supposing,  "if  the  {»iteiU\  h  be  tounded,"  nAotbteaHng  "  aoonii  vmiu 
Hn  [tilaU]  hie  not  tHent  I "   In  the  word  humow,  and  its  derivatives,  the  A  Is  sQent,  by  all  an- 
ttonty  except  Webater'a ;  and  yet  these  words  require  a  and  not  an  before  them. 

Om.  li-— ^t  b  the  soiMrf  only,  that  governs  the  form  of  the  article,  and  not  the  feOer  Itself ;  as, 
■ThoM  irhi^adndt  of  thetwUar  fimn,  areourked  with  an  r." — iiurrau'e  Oram.  p.  107.  '*A 
lunie  poem,  written  by  'Virgu."-~IFeAsto>'«  Diet.  "  Every  poem  of  the  kind  has  no  donht  a  hia- 
tarieal  groondwork." — Phihtogieat  Mtueeum,  1,  p.  457.  **  A  poet  must  be  a  naturalist  and  a  histo- 
riaa." — (ktleridge'e  iTitrodttelion,  p.  111.  Before  A  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  either  form  of  the  article 
nay  be  used  withont  offinice  to  the  ear ;  and  either  may  be  made  to  appear  preferable  to  the  other, 
by  Bcrely  asptratiog  the  letter  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree.  But  as  the  A,  thongh  everso  feebly  as* 
laaled  has  tamOMm  of  ■  consonant  sound,  I  inline  to  think  the  article  in  this  ease  onght  to 
'  ■  to Ibtgnunl primula:  —»  "wtAMorseailntioduetiDBhas,  generallyi « Ai^ifiy eneet to 


la  M  llMMaamsiil  and  In  his   Sseend  Edllh»,"  12mo,  UMeoniiectln  tatbla  place  U  ><  or;"  and  SO 

^uZ^K^l^iytu  «^>dBiai  as  In  Jig^e  JlMmv.p.U;  MU»>$,Sii  Btuem>e,t&i  Cooper'*,  111;  A. 

a  ■  jfcpyT  eo  i  67 ;  &  FMman  t,  74 ;  aMU*Wi,a  ,  T.  flmiM'.,  «L  All  thass,  sod  man/ 

■n^apMfeelkerr  — 
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TOaw  attention." — Bbtir'i  RAet.  p.  811.  "  H«  who  woald  write  bsroio  poemi,  tfaonld  makt  hia 
whole  life  a  hanie  poem."  See  Lifit  of  SehHier,  p.  66.  Within  two  lines  of  thia  quotntion,  tlw 
biogrnpher  speaks  of  **  an  heroic  multitude  I"  The  anpprcssion  of  the  tonod  of  h  being  widi 
EngliBhmen  a  very  common  fault  in  prununriation,  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  error,  hj 
using  a  form  of  the  article  which  nataralljr  leads  to  it.  "  How  often  do  we  hear  an  air  metamor- 
phosed  into  a  hair,  a  hat  into  a  mot,  and  a  hero  into  a  Nero!" — ChwchUFa  Gram. p.  30A.~  Thai : 
*'  Neither  of  them  had  that  bold  and  adventurous  ambition  which  makes  a  conqueror  an  hero."— 
BoUin^rroke,  on  Hittory,  p.  174. 

Obs.  15  — Some  later  siammarians  are  still  more  faulty  than  Hum;,  in  their  rales  lot  the  ap- 
plication of  onora.  TbusSanbom:  "  The  Towds  are  a,  A 0,  and  u.  ^thouldbeuaedbefiifa 
words  bej^nning  with  any  of  thete  letter*,  or  with  a  silent  A." — Anahftieal  Gram.  p.  11.  •*  Am  i» 
used  before  words  bei;inning  with  ft  /on^  or  with  h  not  silent,  when  the  acoent  ia  on  the  tecond  syl- 
lable ;  as,  an  uHiteH  people,  on  historical  account,  an  heroic  action." — lb.  p.  85.  "  ^  ia  used  when 
Uifl  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant ;  an,  when  it  begins  with  a  voael  or  silent  A." — Jb.  p.  129. 
If  these  rules  were  beliered  and  followed,  they  would  greatly  multiply  errors. 

Obs.  16. — Whelher  the  word  a  has  been  formed  from  an,  or  an  from  a,  ta  a  disputed  point— or 
lather,  a  point  on  which  our  grammarians  dogmatise  differently.  This,  if  it  be  worth  the  search, 
must  be  settled  by  consulting  some  genuine  writings  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  pure  Saxon 
of  an  earlier  date,  the  worda  seldom  occur ;  and  in  that  ancient  dialect  an,  I  believe,  is  used  only 
as  a  declinable  numerical  adjectiTc,  and  a  only  as  a  preposition.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  bou 
forms  were  in  common  use,  in  the  sense  now  given  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Robnt 
of  Gloucester ;  though  some  writers  of  a  much  later  date — or,  at  any  rate,  one,  the  eelebntad 
Oawin  Douglas,  a  Scottish  bishop,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  Londoiii  in  1622— constantly  wzota 
one  for  both  on  and  a :  aa, 

"  Be  not  oner  stndyons  to  spy  ane  mote  in  myn  s. 

That  in  gour  awin  one  fenye  hot  can  not  se." — Toeh^t  Divtrtieilt,  I,  p.  121. 
"  Ane  nthir  macbe  to  him  was  socht  and  spent ; 
Bot  thare  was  none  of  all  the  root  that  sterit." — lb.  i,  p.  160. 

Ob3.  17- — ^This,  however,  was  a  Scotticism;  as  is  also  the  use  oTae  for  a.-  Oower  and  Chaucer 
used  an  and  a  as  we  now  use  them.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  M'Culloch,  in  an  English  grammar  published 
latelv  in  Edinburgh,  says,  "  A  and  an  were  originally  ae  and  ane,  and  were  probably  used  at  first 
simply  to  convev  the  idea  of  oni^ ;  as,  oe  man,  ontf  ox." — Manual  of  E.  Gram.  p.  30.  For  this 
idea,  and  Indeed  for  a  great  part  of  his  book,  he  is  Indebted  to  Dr.  Crombie ;  who  says,  <*  To 
nify  unity,  or  one  of  a  class,  our  forefathers  emnloyed  as  or  ane ;  as,  ae  man,  ane  ox." — Tremm 
en  Etyn.  and  Synt.  p.  53.  These  authors,  like  Webster,  will  have  a  and  an  to  be  a^ectivea.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  A,  an  article  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number ;  as,  a  man,  a  tree.  This 
article  has  no  plural  signification.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  written  an;  as, 
an  ox,  on  egg ;  of  which  a  is  the  contraction." — Quarto  Did.  w.  A. 

Obs.  18. — Dr.  Webster  says,  "A  is  also  an  abbreviation  of  the  Saxon  on  or  ane,  one,  used  befbn 
words  befrinning  with  an  articulation ;  as,  a  table  instead  of  an  table,  or  one  table.  This  sa  a 
modem  change ;  (br,  in  Saxon,  an  was  used  before  articulations  aa  well  as  vowels ;  as,  oi*  tidy  % 
time,  on^rar,  a^ear." — WebOer's  Octavo  Diet,  A  modem  change,  indeed!  By  his  own  showiiw 
in  otiicT  works,  it  was  made  long  before  the  English  language  existed !  He  says,  "  A»,  therefbr*^ 
the  oriKinal  English  a^eotive  or  ordinal  number  one  ;  and  was  never  written  a  until  after  the  Con- 
i{\mt.''-—}yebtter'a  Philos.  Gram.  p.  20;  Improved  Gram.  14.  "  The  Conquest,"  means  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  in  1066;  but  English  was  not  written  till  the  thirteenth  century.  This  author  has 
long  been  idly  contending,  that  an  or  a  is  not  an  article,  but  an  adjective ;  and  that  it  is  not  pro- 
perly distinguished  by  the  term  "  indefinite."  Murray  has  answered  him  well  enough,  but  he  wQI 
not  be  convinced.*  See  Murray's  Gram,  pp  34  and  35.  "  If  a  and  one  were  equal,  we  could  not 
aay,  "  Such  a  one" — "  What  a  one" — "  Many  a  one" — "  This  one  thittg;"  and  surely  theee  u* 
all  good  English,  though  a  and  one  here  admit  no  interchange. 

Osa.  19. — An  is  sometimes  a  conjunction,  signifying)/;  as,  *■  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouthe,  I'll  rant  u 
well  as  XhoM."—Shak.  "  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  fifty  tunea,  may  a 
cup  of  sack  be  my  poison." — Id.  Falistaff.  *'  But,  on  it  were  to  do  againTi  should  write  again." 
— Lord  Byron's  Latere.  "  But  an  it  be  a  lone  part,  I  can't  remember  it."— Suakspukb  :  Butgh'e 
Speaker,  p.  136, 

Obs.  20.— In  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  vrith  sereral  such  expressions  as  the  followiiiK : 

"And  hisdiscinles  were  on  Auwretf."— Scott's  BiBLi::Jfaff.xii,  1.  "  When  he  was  an  Auij^rvfL"— 
Ih.  xii,  3.  "  When  he  had  need  and  was  an  huntfered." — lb.  Mark,  ii,  25.  Alger,  the  impruvez  of 
Murray's  Grammar,  and  editor  of  the  Pronouncing  Bible,  taking  thia  an  to  be  tiie  iadeGiute  arti- 
ele,  and  perceiving  that  the  h  is  sounded  in  hungered,  changed  the  particle  to  a  in  all  these  pasa- 
ages ;  aa,  *'  And  his  disciples  were  a  hungered."  But  what  sense  he  thought  he  had  made  oTtbe 
sacred  record,  I  know  not.  The  Greek  text,  rendered  word  for  word,  is  simply  this :  "  And  hit 
disciples  hungered."  And  that  the  sentences  above,  taken  either  way,  are  tiot  qood  English,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  reader,  An,  as  I  apprehend,  is  here  a  mere  pre^,  which  bas.some- 
how  been  mistaken  in  form,  and  erroneously  disjoined  from  the  foUo\Ting  word.  If  so,  the  cor- 
rection ought  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  following  passage  from  Bishop  M'ltvaine:  '■  On 
a  certain  occasion,  our  Saviour  was  followed  by  five  thousand  men,  into  a  desert  place,  whse 
th^  were  enhungm^"—Leetwre»  on  Christtanity,  p.  210. 

Obs.  21.— The  word  a,  when  it  does  not  denote  one  thing  of  a  kind,  is  not  an  atttcle,  bvt  « 
genuine/7ri!poji(ion;  being  probably  the  same  as  the  French  A,  signifying  to,  at,  on,  in,  or  of:  u, 
"Who  hath  it  f  He  that  died  a  Wednesday."— .SAoA.  That  is,  Oft  Wednesday.  So  sometimes  before 

Slurals ;  as,  *'  He  carves  a  Sundays.'*— Swi/K.  That  is,  on  Sundays.  "  He  is  let  out  a  nighU." — Id. 
hat  is.  on  nights— like  the  following  example :  '*  A  pack  of  raseals  that  walk  the  strceia  om 
idghta."— /d.  "  Be  will  kn^  the  spears  a  pieces  «dtti  his  teeth."— l&r«*i.dnf»d:  ThMis,M 

•  When  this  was  written,  Dr.  W«b«ter  was  Uvtof  . 
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oonponiid  word  noW'it^bn/it  wliws  it  nMns  on ;  knd  in  tiw  piopn 
nan,  Thomu  A  Baeket,  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Anthony  a  Wood,  where  it  dmuu  atattf. 
"  Bot  eert&inly  the  daisit  blade  now  on  davit 
W&xii  dolf  and  dull  throw  mjne  nnwiel^  xge."— i>ni7Jlii«. 
Oss.  22 — As  s  preposition,  a  has  now  most  generallr  become  *.prefyc,  or  what  the  grammiriuM 
ill  an  inseparable  prepoaitioD :  as  in  abed,  in  bed ;  aooard,  on  board ;  abroad,  at  large ;  tifire,  on 
n;  afore,  la  front;  afoui,  in  contact;  aloft,  on  high;  aloud,  vith  loudneis;  amain,  ».t  main 
trength ;  amidst,  in  the  midst ;  oAin,  of  kin ;  ajar,  unfastened ;  a/uad,  onward ;  ti/Uld,  to  th« 
eld;it£M,  to  the  leeward ;  anew,  of  new,  with  renewal.  "  A-night;  hewasin  the  practice  of  sleeping, 
:e.;bttta-day)  he  kept  looking  on  the  barren  ocean,  shedding  tears." — Dr.  Mitrrmf'tRitt.ofEvnp. 
amg.  ii,  p.  Iffii.   Compounds  of  this  kind,  in  most  instances,  follow  verbs,  and  are  consequeatlf 
Kkoned  adTCrbs ;  aa,  7b  ^  a»tmy—To  turn  aside — To  toar  aloft~-TofaUaekep.    But  sometimes 
be  aBteeedent  term  is  a  nonn  or  a  pronoun,  and  then  they  are  as  clearly  a(ijecti  As ;  as,  "  Imagi- 
itbn  is  like  to  work  better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  mmi  aioake." — Lord  Bacon.    "  ifon  oitre. 
id  ;ou  erer  make  a  hornet  afraid,  or  catch  a  veatel  aileept"   And  sometimes  the  compound 
otenu  a  noun  or  m  pronoon  after  it,  and  then  it  is  a  preposition ;  as,  "  A  bridge  is  laid  ocrOH  a 
iTGE."— ireAsfar's  IXct.   "  To  break  his  bridge  aihwart  the  Hellespont."— Awon'*  Buaj/t. 
"  Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands." — Dryden. 

Obi.  23. — In  several  phrases,  not  yet  to  be  accounted  obsolete,  this  old  preposition  tt  atlU  re> 
liaa  its  place  u%  separate  word ;  and  none  have  been  more  perplexing  to  luperSoial  gramma* 
iuis,  than  those  which  are  formed  by  using  it  before  participles  in  inp ,-  in  which  instances,  tha 
srtie^lcs  are  In  fact  governed  by  it :  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  oar  language,  than  fior 
utid[dei  of  this  form  to  be  governed  by  prepositions.  For  example,  "  You  have  set  the  cask  a 
taking,"  and,  '*  You  have  set  the  cask  to  leaking,"  are  exactly  equivalent,  both  in  meaning  and 
oBstniction.  *'  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building."— ^oAn,  ii,  20.  Building  a  not 
lire  a  noan,  but  a  participle ;  and  in  is  here  better  than  a,  only  became  the  phrase,  a  ntildinfft 
u^t  be  taken  for  an  arUele  and  a  noun,  meaning  an  ed^ice.*  Yet,  in  almost  all  cases,  other 
npositiona  are,  I  think,  to  be  preferred  to  if  others  equivnlent  to  it  can  be  found.  Bxampln : 
'  uuttly,  they  go  about  to  apologise  for  the  long  time  their  book  hath  been  a  eonUiu  out : "  L  fc 
1  eoBung  out. — Barclay'*  Works,  iii,  p.  179.  "  And,  for  want  of  reason,  he  falls  a  raSUng .- "  i.  •  fo 
*Si-Ds.~tb.  iii.  357.  "That  the  soul  should  be  this  moment  busy  a  tfunking:"  i,  e.  aform 
biukuig.— E**Mf,  p.  7S.  "  Which,  once  set  a  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps : "  i.  e. 
igoing.— A.  2S4.  *'Tuosewfao  contend  for  four  per  eent,  have  setmen's  mouths  o  watting 
DT  iMnev : "  i.  e.  to  waterii^.— Looks  :  its  Johnson's  Diet.  ■<  An  other  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescenniui 
iiget : "  i.  e.  to  rinKWg-— AODUOX :  tb.  *'  At  least  to  set  others  a  thinking  upon  the  subject :  " 
.  c.  Ai  tldnking. — Johnson's  Oram.  Com.  p.  300.  "  Every  one  that  could  reach  it,  out  off  a 
uce,  and  fell  a  eating : "  i.  e.  to  eating.— NlnM/Mper.  "  To  go  a  motheritxg.f  is  to  visit  parenta 
Qllidlent  8anday." — Webster's  Diet.  to.  Mothering.  "  Which  we  may  find  when  we  come  oAsA- 
i^hen.*'— iro(/on.  "  The j  go  a  begging  ta  a  bankrnpt's  door."— /Jrydm.  "  A  hunting  CbXoB 
tat"— Prior.  "They  burat  out  a  umghing." — if.  Edgetoorth.  In  the  last  six'sentenew.  a 
eems  more  suitable  than  any  other  preposition  would  be :  all  it  needs,  is  an  accent  to  disttngoiah 
t  from  the  article  ;  as,  i. 

Oat.  24. — Dr.  Alexander  Murray  says,  "  To  be  o-seeking,  is  the  relic  of  the  Saxon  to  he  on  or 
t  seeking.  What  are  you  a-aeeking  ?  is  different  from.  What  are  you  seeking  ?  It  means  more 
jJIj  tksgoing  on  with  the  process." — Hist.  Earop.  Lang,  ii,  p.  149.  I  disapprove  of  the  hyphen 
1  lodi  terms  as  "  d  seeking,"  because  it  converta  the  preposition  and  participle  into  I  know  not 

*  la  Plrcaeh,  tbe  pieposlUoa  A,  (to,)  Is  alwara  carefully  distinguished  (Mm  the  verb  a,  (Aos,)  bj^  OMans  of  the 
nn  icccnt,  vbkh  !■  pisc«d  over  the  fbrmer  tor  thai  purpose.  And  Id  general  also  the  IaUd  word  (/rom,)  la 
intad  ta  tbe  nine  way.  Bnt,wlth  a8,D0  appiopriale  stgo  bu  hittierto  been  adopted  to  dlAtngnlsli  Um  nnpod- 
m « boB  the artielc  a;  ttaoogh  the  Saxon  u,  (lo,)  Is  given  by  Johnson  witb  an  seute,  even  when  no  other  a  la 
nmt.  Hti.  In  their  Igiwcanee,  (hoosands  of  vulnr  readers,  and  among  them  the  antbors  of  lundrr  namnuua, 
M»  eeaskaUy  nt"-''*-  this  pnposttloD  for  an  araele-  Kxamples :  "  8oroe  adverbs  are  compoeed  of  uu  artitU  a 
ntod  to  Mnas;  as  •vide,  n-tlurst,  e  oleep,  a-abora,  a-groond,  tLa."—Condy  »  Gram.  p.  S7.  "  Repeat  aoms 
id?Nfaa]  that  are  eompoeed  of  lA«  oHidt  a  and  nonni." — Kitkham'i  Gram.  p.  86.  To  go  a  flsblng;"  "To 
e  ■  InmtiBf 1.  •. ''to  fo  OH  aflAIng  t>o3KV<  or  frtfnneH;"  "to  go  on  a  hunting  parly.'' — Afwray'*  Gram. 
ia;Fitk't,U';  IagrTtote*,U7;  Smuh'i,lSii  fiktU(W«,129;  »UnAaiu%10l;  tVirbTji,  101, and othen.  That 
ik  inlerpnUUon  la  tklse  and  ^isnrd,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  any  body  who  can  read  Latin ;  for,  a  hunling.  m 
*»r,  kt.,  mn  espreeaed  by  the  supine  in  urn :  as,  Ytnatum  nt."—\hg.  Ma,  I.  e. "  To  fo  a  bnntlnf "iUeo 
umaM."— Baaa.  l.e."Igoaflabing."— JoA»,xxl,S-  Every  school-boy  ought  to  know  better  than  to  cdltUsaaa 
aiclB.  "JjiMhi'flc  is  eqatvalent  to  tha  Infinitive  «>.^wb.  Vor  thaGicAof  the  forag(d&(text  is' JOiuyoiuJtiiiifii', 
lifMdeied  by  Montanns, "  radopiseoH;  "La."  I  go  lojish."  Onaanthor  igaorant|y  says,  "  Tha  artieU  m 
Hu  to  liaie  M  parlieular  euaatug,  and  la  haidl)  praptr  In  sueh  expreealoni  aa  thest.  '  lie  want  o-Ainftu.* 
&*Ikia-Mall  dsy.^"— Wifcox's  Gram,  p  C8.  no  marvel,  that  be  could  not  find  tite  nKanloji  of  an  arlul«ln 
^  a '  With  doUlan  and  double  Iwrmnriatenrj.  Weld  flist  calls  this  "  The  articU  «  emidoyed  t»  tkt  ittut  of  « 
•tpatUien,"  IK.  Oram.  p.  177,)  and  afterwards  adopti  Uurray'a  Interpretation  as  above  died !  Bome.  too,  have 
a  aterd  ptsMlee  of  Joining  tbl*  picpoaWon  to  the  parilo.ple ;  generally  wllfa  Oie  tajphen,  but  sranettmcs  wlth> 
«  ihiN,>-A-ooixo,  In  modon;  aa,  toatt  amlUfvoinx-"— Oiet.  Tbcdeetndoss  not  tril  ns  what  part 
'^McbaffoMg  t«:  but,  entalniy,  to  set  the  mill  to  goln:,"  expreaies  Just  lha  am*  meaninc,  and  Is  about  as 
toa  bmtd.  la  the  baiW-servke  ofthe  Common  Prayer  Book,  we  read, "  They  aie  avMi  ai  tuCtp;"  bat,  in  the 
iwlKh  Prntan,  (Mm  which  this  Ii  tsken,  we  find  the  text  thus :  "They  areasai(r(|}>:"  that  Is,  as  adiaamtbat 

■  U.  Kow  then  are  very  dUlerantrtaiUngs,  and  cannot  both  bs  light. 

t  Sni  the  lexlcograptaer  (brgets  his  bisa  etyawktgy  of  a  before  the  partMple,  and  writes  the  wmds  MporaMh 
I  ihe  gtoHsUtj  oraailioM  alms  hsve  done.  A  was  med  as  a  prspostthm  lone  beflna  the  aitkla  a  snpeaied  n 
M  tmim^ii ;  and  1  deobt  whether  there  la  any  tmth  at  sU  In  tbs  eommon  notJonB  of  Its  mlgia.  WaMer  sm, 
la  Ibe  wotda  oAfrf,  uikore,  ftc,  sod  before  Me  partlclplsa  aeomnt(,a(»fiif,a<A«efiKff,  (beahmild  bavessM,  'and 
•fwifntidpla ;  m,  a  coming,  ■  loiag,  •  sAmIis^,' J  ■  has  been  suppoaed  a  eoatnctlon  of  oa  w  or.  It  may  be  so 

■  mw  -  hot  with  the  paittdplee,  It  fi  «mn*liniM  a  contraetton  of  the  flaxon  prefix  «,  oad  fONwimw  per- 
ils e(  tin  CaUe  sc." — imfrovti  Oram.  p.  ITS.  See  AUtot.  Gram.  p.  344.  WlinC  adsiurablalaanlDg  IstUsI 
'.  ftsiisoft.  Ii  a  tomtfwtim-'r '  JUkllUstatlMdoeter^mionfbrinaiHrUtofltspailUlplsl 
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what ;  ud  it  nur  be  obeerred^  in  jHU^g,  that  the  want  of  it,  in  inch  as  "  tJttgoiagtm,"  leavaa  tu  % 
loose  and  questionable  word,  which,  br  the  oonTersion  of  the  participle  into  a  noun,  become*  » 
nondescript  in  grammar.  I  dissent  also  firom  Dr.  Hurray,  concemiag  the  use  of  the  preposition 
or  pr^  a,  in  examidm  like  that  which  he  baa  here  chosen.  After  a  nntter  verb,  this  particle  ia 
vnneeaisarT  to  the  sense,  and,  I  think,  injnrioai  to  the  eonstmction.  Except  In  pootir,  whldh 
b  meaanrea  br  syllables,  it  ma;  be  omitted  irithont  any  snbstitute ;  as,  "  I  am  a  walking."— 
Jotmson't  Did.  w.  A.  "  He  had  one  onl;  daughter,  and  she  la^  a  ^ring." — Luke,  riii,  42.  "  In 
the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  wu  a  preparing." — 1  Pot.  lii,  20.  "  Thongh  his  unattentire 
thoogbts  tie  elsewhere  a  wandering."— £oal«'f  Bnay,  p.  284.  Say—"  be  wandering  elaewher*  j " 
and  omit  the  a,  in  all  such  eases. 

**  And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  snrely 
His  greataesa  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root." — Shak. 

OB8.2S. — "  .4Jtas  a  peculiar  signification,  denoting  the  proportion  of  onethingto  an  other,  llnu 
we  say,  The  lanolord  hath  a  hundred  a  jcta ;  the  ship's  crew  gained  a  thousand  pounds  a  man."— 
Johnton'tDict,  "  After tberateof  twen^eagnesa day." — M^atm.  "Andcorowas  at  twosester> 
cesabusheL" — Duncan'i  Cicero,  p.  82.  Whether  a  in  tnis  construction  is  the  article  or  the  preposi- 
tion, seems  to  be  questionable.  Merchants  are  tmt  mneh  in  the  habit  of  supplying  iU  place  bw 
the  Latin  preposition  per,  byi  as,  *'  Board,  at  flper  week." — Prettan'i  BoM-Mping,  p.  44 
"Long lawn,  at  jlZiwr  pieoe.*'— DilworfA's,  p.^  <' Cotton,  at Ss.  6d.  pound."— Jlomsoit'j, 
f.lS.  "  Exchange,  at  12a.  per  lirre." — /ocison'*,  p.  73.  It  is  to  be  obscrred  that  on,  as  well  as  a,  ie 
nsed  in  this  manner ;  as,  "  The  price  is  one  dollar  an  ounce."  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  infer, 
that  this  is  not  the  old  preposition  a,  bat  the  article  on  or  a,  nsed  in  the  distribntiTe  sense  of  mm 
or  every,  and  that  the  nonn  is  governed  by  a  preposition  understood :  as,  "  He  demands  a  dollar 
an  hour:"  i.  e.  adollat,^  eoMhour. — "He  comes  twice  ayear:"  i.  e.  twice  m  n«ry  yew.— 
"  He  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a  month  by  courses :  "  (1  Kinga,  t,  14 :]  i.  e.  ten  thoo- 
■and,  monMy ,-  or,  as  our  merchants  say,  "per  month."  Some  grammarwns  have  also  remarked, 
that,  "  In  mercantile  accounts,  we  frequently  see  a  put  for  to,  in  a  very  odd  sort  of  way ;  as, '  Six 
bales  marked  1  a  6.'  The  merchant  means, '  marked  from  1  to  6.'  This  is  taken  to  be  a  relic  of 
die  Norman  French,  which  was  once  the  law  and  mercantile  language  of  Ei^land ;  for,  in  French, 
Mt  witk  an  accent,  signiAea  to  or  at." — £fn»»on«'«  Oram.  p.  73.  Modem  merchants,  in  etoad  of 
•oeenting  tiiea,  oommonly  tnra  the  end  of  it  back ;  as.  O. 

088.  as.— Sometimei  a  nnmeral  word  with  the  Indefinite  article — oa  a  few,  a  great  many,  a 
ioten,  a  hundred,  a  tAouAUx^— denotes  an  aggregate  of  several  or  many  taken  coUeetively,  and  ret 
la  followed  by  a  plural  noun,  denoting  the  sort  or  species  of  which  this  particular  aggregate  la  a 

Sart :  as,  "  A  few  small  fishes  " — "  A  great  many  mistakes  " — "  A  dozen  bottles  of  wine  " — "  A 
undred  lighted  candles" — "  A  thousand  miles  off."  Respecting  the  proper  manner  of  explain- 
ing these  phrases,  grammarians  difier  in  opinion.  That  the  article  relatee  not  to  the  plural  noon, 
bat  to  the  numerical  word  only,  ia  rery  evident;  but  whether,  in  these  instances,  the  words  /etOf 
many,  desen,  htmdred,  and  thoiuand,  are  to  be  called  nouns  or  adjectives,  b  matter  of  ^pate. 
Iiowth,  Murray,  and  many  others,  call  them  at^ecHvea,  and  suppose  a  peculiarity  of  construction 
in  the  article ; — like  that  of  the  smgnlar  adjectives  every  and  one  in  the  phrases, "  Every  ten  days  " 
— "  One  seven  times  more." — Dan.  iii,  19.  Churchill  and  others  call  them  noune,  and  aappoea 
the  plurals  which  follow,  to  be  alwaya  in  the  objeotire  case  govern^  by  ef,  understood:  as, "  A 
few  \af\  years  " — ''A  UuHuand  [of]  doors  \ " — like  the  phiasea,  •*  A  oet^Js  of  fowls  "— '*  A  seers 
ofttX  buflooks." — C&urehilFe  Oram.  p.  279. Nrither  solution  is  bee  from  dimenlty.  Forexunple: 
^ere  are  a  great  many  a4jectives.' '—-i)r.  Adam.  Now,  if  many  ia  here  a  singular  nominative^ 
and  the  only  subject  of  the  verb,  what  shall  we  do  with  are  t  and  if  it  is  a  plural  adjective,  what 
•hall  we  do  with  a  and  areat.  TAken  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  construction  is  anomsloas. 
One  can  hardly  think  tne  word  "  at^tivee  "  to  be  here  in  the  objective  ease,  because  the  snp- 
Bosed  elll^is  of  the  word  o/" cannot  be  proved ;  and  if  many  la  a  noun,  the  two  words  are  petbaps 
In  apposition,  in  the  nominative.  If  I  say,  "  A  thousand  men  are  on  thur  way, "  the  men  are  the 
thotuimd,  and  the  thousand  u  nothing  but  the  men;  so  that  I  see  not  why  the  relation  of  the  terms 
may  not  be  that  of  tgiponUon.  But  if  atitAenfMS  are  to  decide  Uie  question,  doubtleos  we  must 
yield  it  to  those  who  suppose  the  whole  nnmwal  {dtrase  to  be  taken  a^eeHteiy  ;  as,  "  Moat  ypoas 
Christians  have,  ia  the  eontse  of  kd^  a  ducen  yaata,  time  to  read  a  gnat  many  p^ea."— Feaiy 
Chriitian,  p.  6. 

■*  For  harbour  «t  a  iheuund  doort  ther  knoek'd ; 
Not  one  of  all  f  Aa  thoueand  bnt  was  loek'd." — shydeit. 
Osa.  37.— The  numeral  words  considered  above,  seem  to  have  been  originally  adjectives,  an< 
each  may  be  tlwir  most  proper  construction  now ;  but  all  of  them  are  susceptible  of  being  con- 
•tnied  as  noons,  ev«i  if  they  are  not  such  in  the  examples  which  have  been  cited.  Doxen,  or 
AwufrviL  or  thoueand,  when  taken  abstractly,  is  unquestionably  a  noun ;  for  we  often  speak  of 
doxena,  hundrede,  and  thoueandi.  Few  and  many  never  assume  tne  plural  form,  becaose  ther  have 
natur^y  a  plural  signification ;  and  a  few  or  a  great  many  is  not  a  collection  so  definite  that  we 
can  well  conceive  of,^nM  and  momaf ,-  but  both  are  sometimes  construed  substantively,  thouah  in 
modem  English  •  it  seems  to  be  mostly  by  ellipais  of  the  noon.  Bxamide :  *'  The  praiae  of  thejitM- 
einu/noia  an  ample  compenaation for  the  neglect  of  MatJUenitoaMm."- CAweAiijra  Oraakp, 
278.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  the  word  many  is  remarkable  In  Saxon  for  its  frequent  oae.  T1i«fdlow> 
tng  are  some  of  the  examples  in  which  he  calls  it  a  substantive,  or  noun :  "  After  him  the  rtseal 
mow  ran."— i^penier.  "O  thou  fond  mam/."Shaktpeare.  "A  care-craz'd  mother  of  a  mmg 
ehilwen." — Id.  "  And  forthy  aake  have  Xshed  many  a  tear." — Id.  "  The  mlgar  and  the  awqr 
are  fit  only  to  bo  led  or  driven."— SoufA  "  He  is  liatde  to  a  great  many  inomrenienoea  mty  m»> 
mat  of  his  lift."— TlfUufson.   "  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amaaed."— .^dtfbMk 

"There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many  ride," — Dryden. 

•n*  MliHrtait  eonstrDeHoo  maf  be  eonsfakrsd  an  oNAaum,  or  a  Aeu  of  expression  that  tanow  ebsoWs: 
w  Ion  hare  bsstened  •  meaj  ^mdamm  «vsa  aM.»— IMfar*s  AflU  ArtMH,  p.  HS. 
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On.  28. — "On  the  prisciple  here  laid  down.  Trsma^  account  for  a  peculiar  ueof  the  article  with 
tie  idjectire ^ete,  and  some  othet  diminutives.  In  savins, '  A  few  of  his  adherents  remained  with 
him;' ve  insiBKAtB,  that  thry  constituted  a  number  BuSic'icnlly  important  to  be  formed  into  an 
ugr^te :  while,  if  the  articlo  be  omitted,  as,  *»N!of  his  adhcreiita  lemained  with  him;'  thia  im- 
pliM,  that  he  was  nearly  deeerted,  by  representing  them  as  individuals  not  worth  reckoninji  np. 
Aiimilar  difference  occurs  between  the  phrases:  '  He  exhibited  a  UitleTeawd  for  his  charactw  j ' 
ind 'He  exhibited  ft'ttfe  regard  for  his  character.'  "—CkurehilFi  Gram.jt.  279.  The  word  fcrtfe,  in  Itt 
most  propet  construction,  is  an  adiective,  signifying  small;  as,  "He  was  little  ot  stature."— 
Lukt,  "  Is  it  not  a  lUtle  one  }  "-—Genaia,  And  in  sentences  like  the  following,  it  is  also  reck- 
oud  ao  adjective,  though  the  article  seems  to  relate  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  subsequent  noun ;  or 
perhan  it  may  be  taken  as  relating  to  them  both:  "Yet  a /ttt/esleep,  a  iiMb  slumber,  a /iff/e  fold- 
ing of  the  hand*  to  aleep."— Pnw.  10 ;  xxit,  33.  But,  bj  a  common  ellipsis,  it  ia  used  as  a 
nonn,  both  with  and  wltnont  the  article ;  m,"A  Iktle  that  a  righteous  man  hath,  is  better  than 
tie  riches  of  many  wicked." — P»alm»,  ixxvii,  16.  "  Better  is  tittle  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than 
great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith." — Prov.  xv,  IQ.  "  He  that  drspiseth  little  things,  shall  perish 
bf  little  and  little." — EccUtiaaticta.  It  isaho  used  adverbially,  both  alone  and  with  the  article  a; 
u,  "The  poor  sleep  liufe."—(Mu>ay.  "Though  they  are  a  tittb  astringent.'*— Jnfeartno*. 
"  When  he  had  gone  a  little  farther  toence."— Jfirrft,  i,  19.  *'  Let  as  «ry  the  phraee  [in]  a  very 
hale"  [degree].— Kome«,  Vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

Obs.  29.—"  As  it  is  the  nature  of  the  articles  to  limit  the  signification  of  a  word,  they  arc  appli- 
nbleonly  to  words  expressing  ideas  capable  of  being  individual ised,  or  conceived  of  as  single 
iluan  or  ids ;  and  nouns  implying  a  general  state,  condition,  or  habtt,  must  be  used  without  me 
article.  It  is  not  vaguely  therefore,  but  on  fixed  principles,  that  the  article  is  omitted,  or  insert- 
ed, in  tnch  phraaes  as  the  following :  '  in  terror,  in  fear,  in  dread,  in  haste,  in  sicknesa,  in  p.iln,  in 
tniQble ;  in  a  fright,  in  a  hurry,  in  o  consumption ;  the  pain  of  his  wound  was  great;  her  son'a 
dissipated  life  was  a  great  trouble  to  her,' " — CkurchiWa  Oram.  p.  127. 

OBi.  30.— Though  the,  an,  and  <i,  are  the  only  articles  in  our  language,  they  are  far  from  being^ 
l)ie  only  definitives.  Hence,  while  some  have  objected  to  the  peculiar  distinction  bestowed  upon 
these  little  worda,  firmly  insisting  on  throwing  them  in  among  the  common  mass  of  ad  j<>ctivea  ^ 
others  have  taught,  that  the  definitive  adjectives — I  know  not  how  many— such  as,  this,  that, 
tlMe,  thine,  any,  other,  some,  nil,  both,  each,  every,  either,  neitktr — "  arc  much  more  proneily  arti- 
cle) than  any  thing  else."--/reriH«s,  p  2M.  But,  in  spite  of  this  opinion,  it  has  somehow  happened, 
that  these  definitive  adjectives  have  very  generally,  and  very  absurdly,  acquired  the  nnme  of 
fWKJWu.  Hence,  we  find  Booth,  who  certainly  excelled  most  other  grammarians  in  learning 
tnd  icnteness,  marvelling  that  the  ar^/«s  "  were  ever  separated  from  the  class  of  pronouna. 
To  all  this  I  reply,  that  the,  an,  and  a,  are  worthy  to  be  distingubhed  aa  the  only  articles,  becausa 
ihiy  are  not  only  used  with  much  greater  fremuncy  than  any  other  definitives,  but  are  specially 
rertrieted  to  the  limiting  of  the  signification  of  nouns.  Whereas  the  other  definitives  above  men- 
tioned are  very  often'  Used  to  supply  the  place  of  their  nouns ;  that  ii,  to  represent  them  undei- 
itood.  For,  in  genera],  it  b  only  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun  after  it,  and  not  as  the  representative 
)fa  nonn  going  before,  that  any  one  of  these  words  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  pronoun.  Hence, 
ieyarenot  pronouns,  bnt  adjectives.  Nor  are  they  "more  properly  articles  than  any  thing 
!1h  ; "  for,  "  if  the  essence  of  an  article  be  to  define  and  ascertain  "  the  meaning  of  a  noun,  this 
m  conception  of  the  thing  necessarily  supposes  the  noun  to  be  used  with  it. 

Oai.  31,— The  following  example,  or  explanation,  may  show  what  is  meant  by  definitives.  Let 
lie  general  term  be  man,  the  plural  of  which  is  men :  A  man — one  unknown  or  indefinite ;  Th» 
a«>~-one  known  or  particular ;  J%etnen — some  par  tic  uW  ones ;  Any  man— one  indi  finitely  ;  .4 
rrtaim  man — one  definitely ;  Thit  man — one  near ;  That  man — one  aintant ;  TTiexe  men — several 
int;  7%»e  men — severol  distant;  Stich  a  man — one  like  some  other;  Such  men — lome  li^ce 
>thcrs;  Many  a  man^»  '•\  tltitado  taken  singly;  Mtnif  fner^an  indefinite  multitude  taken  plu- 
^y ;  A  tkotuand  meii— a  definite  multitude ;  Ecery  m  ^n — all  or  each  without  exception  ;  Each 
taif-hoth  or  all  taken  separately ;  Some  man — one,  as  opposed  to  none ;  Some  men — an  indefl- 
itennmberorpart ;  AUmen — the  whole  taken  plurally ;  Jvo  ftwn-^one  of  theses;  JVofltotH— 
lercroneofthence. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  IT.  —  ETYMOLOGICAL. 

fit  the  Second  Praxis,  it  ia  retpiired  of  the  pupil — to  dittinguish  and  dfjine  th» 
dijferfnt  parts  of  speech,  and  to  explain  the  Articlhs  as  definite  or  indefinite. 

Tkt  definitions  to  be  fjiven  in  tlte  Second  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  and  one 
fffr  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  partidpltf  an  adverb,  a  coi^unth 
tion,  a  preposition,  or  an  interjection.     This:  — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  Tlie  task  of  a  schoolmaster  laboriously  prompting  and  urging  an  indolent  class,  u 
wse  than  his  who  driTe.<i  lazy  horses  along  a  sandy  road." 

Vb  (be  ilpflnlte  arttrle.  1  An  nrtlcle  b  the  ward  M',  nn,  or  o,  which  we  pet  brrfhre  doohb  t«  Hmit  thilril^ 
iiMcaiinn.  %.  Tlw  deftnlw  article  i*  tkf,  wlilch  denote*  somo  psrtiruUr  tbtox  or  thiD(r<. 

'lit  V  ■  noun.    1.  4  nnun  t«  t'ln  nnme  of  sny  perMo,  pificp.  or  thinif.  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned. 

a  pnpo«14[)ft.  1  A  (•npoci^lnn  h  a  word  uwh]  cofxprMscomerulatlon  ofdlSerent  things  oriboaghti  to  Moh 
other,  iind  ie  pnerUly  pUreJ  berore  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

>lt  tbe  Indrftulte  arikle.  1.  An  ir'k-Ic  ts  the  wor)  an,  or  a,  which  *ra  place  before  nouns  to  Itmtt  tbeb  st^ 
nUntkm.  2.  The  tsdaAalteanlclch  mot  a,  which  denotaaone  thtngof  aUnd,  but  not  anr  partlenlarm*. 

Usatawitf  b  a  nonn.  1.  A  noun  b  the  name  crany  person,  place,  ot  wng,  that  can  bs  known  or  msntuasd. 
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LA«riotatif  iM  aa  ftdTerb.  1 .  An  titnb  k  *  word  added  to  a  Ttrb, »  paHldpIo,  u  sdjeottra,  or  u  oOmt  adnri> ; 

and  gentnlly  eiprcfMi  time,  place,  d*nc«,  or  naiiDor. 
ttwipimg  la  a  paitldplc.  1.  A  participle  la  a  word  dcrivad  tnm  a  Tetb,  puttdpatliig  tbe  awpartlia  of  ft  ywtt, 

and  of  an  adJretl**  or  a  noon ;  and  la  gcnnally  formed  bj  addlag  tHg,  ^  tr  ctf,  to  9m  TCn. 
And  to  a  co^iBDctton.  1.  A  coojunetloD  li  a  word  ued  lo  ooaBaet  mtdf  ■«  mulmem  in  uwMtWMtlBii,  ui  to 

akow  tba  dapendenca  of  the  terma  ao  ccmDeeted. 
OfMif  la  a  partidple.  1.  A  parttctple  li  a  word  derWed  tnm  a  verb,  partMpatliis  the  piopertW  of  a  varb,  ant 

ot  aa  adJectlTo  or  a  nona )  and  b  EtnerallT  hmoed  bjr  adding  I'af ,  rf,  or  ro,  to  the  Ten. 
J«  li  tbe  bideSnlte  article.  1.  An  article  la  the  word  bU,  a*,  or  a,  which  we  pnt  before  nonai  to  Umlt  their  tlf- 

nification.  2.  The  Indefinite  article  la  on  or  a,  which  denote*  one  thing  oiaktBd,bnt  not  any  particular  om. 
iKdoUnt  ia  an  adlecUT*.  1.  An  adJectlTe  if  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoan,  and  genenll}  axpnM*  qBalMy. 
CioM  la  a  nonn.   1.  A  noun  li  the  nana  of  an;  peraon,  place,  or  thfaif ,  that  can  be  known  or  ateatknMd. 
A  ia  a  verb.  1.  A  Terb  ia  a  word  that  ilgilllca  to  b*,to  ael,  or  to  b*  atttd  Mfwn. 

VorM  b  aa  adJecUfe.  1.  An  adjective  la  a  word  added  to  a  nonn  or  prououa,  and  gcoerallr  cxprcMea  qnal^. 
Tkmm  la  a  conjiuietion.   1.  A  coE^nncClon  li  a  word  need  l«  eonnect  worda  «t  aaateDcea  la  eoumetien,  uid  I* 

show  Uu  dependence  of  the  tcmta  ao  connected. 
Hit  U  a  pronoun.  1.  A  pronoan  li  a  word  und  la  atead  of  a  aoaa. 
Who  la  a  prononn.  1.  A  proDOun  If  a  word  need  In  atead  of  a  noon. 
Drivtt  li  a  terb.   1.  A  verb  to  a  word  that  clpUca  fo  bt,  to  act,  or  lo  bt  tutrd  tcp^m. 

Lacy  to  an  adje^ve.   1.  An  adjective  to  a  word  added  to  a  noan  or  pronoun,  and  generally  %  ipuw^a  qoaB^, 
Horitt  to  a  nonn.    1.  A  Doun  to  the  naaio  of  any  peraon,  place,  or  thiof,  that  can  be  known  or  mendoaed. 
Mong  to  a  prepoeltlon.   1.  A  prepoaltiou  to  a  word  need  to  osprei*  aoma  relaOon  of  dUIerent  thliiga  or  llwo^te 

lo  each  other,  and  to  generally  placed  bcfbre  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 
J  la  the  lo  definite  article.   1.  An  erticle  to  tbe  word  (Ac,  an,  or  a,  whtoh  we  pnt  before  noani  to  UaiK  tbctr  a%- 

nUoatlon.  2.  Tbe  indeflnlteattlcto  to  a«i  or  a,  which  denotet  onathlnKof  aklnd.bnt  notany  parttcnlarOM. 
Bamdy  to  an  adjective.   1.  An  adjective  to  a  word  added  to  a  Donn  or  pronoun,  and  gcMiaUy  axpnaaea  qaaUt^. 
JtMd  If  a  Bonn.  1.  A  ooua  la  tbe  aaoM  of  any  peraoa,  plaee,  or  tblag,  ItaaC  caa  ba  knowa  at  awntloned. 

Lnsoir  I. — pABSnifl. 

"  The  Honourable,  tbe  Corporation  of  the  city,  granted  the  itse  the  common 
oonnoil  chamber,  for  holding  the  Convention ;  generously  adding  tbe  privilege  of 
occupying  tbe  rotunda,  or  tbe  new  courtrroom,  if  either  would  better  Buit  the  mhes 
<rf  the  committee." — Journal  of  Literary  Convention,  N.  Y.  1830. 

*'  When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole the  genus  for  a  specnes, 
or  a  spedes  for  the  genus ;  the  ungular  number  for  the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  \ 
lingular ;  and,  in  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the 
predse  ot^ect  meant ;  tbe  figure  is  called  a  Synecdoche.     See  Mair't  Rhet.  p.  141 . 

"  The  ^th  is,  a  re|iresentatiTe,  as  an  individual,  is  on  a  footing  with  other  peo|de ; 
but,  as  a  remsentatiTe  of  a  State,  he  is  invested  with  a  diue  of  the  soverdgn 
nithori^,  and  is  so  &r  a  govemw  of  the  people."   See  Veftstor'a  £»tay$,  p.  50. 

**  Knowled^  is  the  fruit  of  mental  labour — the  food  and  the  feast  of  tne  mind. 
In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  greater  the  excellence  of  tbe  subject  of  inqniiy, 
the  deeper  ought  to  be  the  interest,  tbe  more  ardent  the  investigation,  and  the  dearer 
to  the  mind  the  acquisition  of  the  truth." — Keith't  Evidences,  p.  15- 
"  Canst  thou,  0  partial  Sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  die  wet  seaboy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ?  " — J^ahpean. 

Lesson  II. — ^Pabbiko. 

*'  Every  &milv  has  a  master ;  (or  a  mistress — I  beg  the  ladies'  pardon ;)  a  ship  I 
has  a  master ;  when  a  house  is  to  be  built,  there  is  a  master ;  when  the  highways  are  I 
repuring,  there  is  a  master ;  every  little  school  has  a  master :  the  continent  is  a  g^eat  I 
school ;  the  boys  are  numerous,  and  full  of  roguish  tricks ;  and  there  is  no  master. 
The  boys  in  this  great  school  play  truant,  and  there  is  no  person  (0  chastise  than." 
See  TPeAsfer's  £tsaj/t,  p.  128.  I 

"A  man  who  purposely  rushes  down  a  preci^ce  and  oreaks  lua  wm,  has  no  right 
to  Bay,  that  surgeons  are  an  evil  in  society.  A  l^iislature  may  oniiutly  limit  Uw 
.surgeon's  fee ;  but  the  broken  arm  must  be  healed,  and  a  surgeon  is  the  only  man  to 
restore  it."  See  ib.  p.  135. 

"  But  what  new  sympathies  sprung  up  immediately  where  the  gospel  preruled  I 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  tbe  whole  Christian  community  to  provide  for  the  stranger, 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  wicliiw.  and  the  orphan.  — M'llvaine's  Evi.  p.  408.  , 

"In  the  English  language,  the  same  word  ia  often  employed  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb ;  and  sometimes  as  an  adjective,  and  even  as  an  adverb  and  a  prepoatim 
■Iff).   Of  this,  round  is  an  example."    See  ChurekUVs  Gnan.  p.  24. 

<*  The  old  oaken  bnoket,  the  iron*bound  bucket. 
The  mo6»«overed  budcet,  arose  firom  the  well." —  Woodtccf^ 
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Lessok  m. — Pabsixo. 

"Mo«t  of  the  objects  in  e  natuial  landaoBpe  are  beaaUfiil,  and  some  of  them  u« 
gnd :  a  flowing  river,  a  sjffeadiag  oak,  a  round  bill,  an  extended  plam,  are  delicH* 
ml ;  and  even  a  rugged  roek,  and  a  bamn  heath,  thQogh  in  themselTes  diaagreeaNe, 
coatribate  bj  contrast  to  the  beautj  of  the  vbole."  See  Kamei'tJSl.  of  Crit.  i,  185. 

"  An  aoimal  bodj  is  adU  more  admirable,  in  the  dispoutton  of  its  seTer&l  parts, 
tnd  in  their  order  and  symmetry:  there  is  not  a  bone,  a  moscle,  a  blood-vessel,  a  nerve, 
that  bath  not  one  corresponding  to  it  on  th^  opposite  nde ;  and  the  same  order  is 
carried  throagh  the  most  minute  parts."  See  ib.  i,  271.  "  The  constituent  parts 
of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different 
syrtem?,  onited  hj  a  mntual  dependence  on  each  other." — lb.  i,  272. 

"  With  respect  to  the  form  of  this  ornament,  I  observe,  that  a  circle  is  a  more 
agreeable  fignre  than  a  square,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelo- 
pip'edon.  A  column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilaster ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
It  onght  to  be  preferred,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal.  An  other  reason 
wnmrs,  th^  a  eolamn  connected  with  a  vail,  whioh  is  a  plain  surface,  makes  a 
greater  variety  than  a  pilaster."    See  ib.  ii,  852. 

**  Bat  ah  I  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  knee  1 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  en."—Sogen. 

mPKOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERROES  RESPECTING  ARTICLES- 
Lesson  I. — Adapt  the  Articles. 

**  Honour  is  ui  useful  distinctioa  in  life." — MUneia  Greek  Gram.  p.  tIL 

[rMoniU. — >I<A  proper,  bveuua  tba  ■Jrtlcle  m  is  used  befbre  usf/ui,  which  boKdut  with  the  foniid  of  vm.  Bat, 
■  iwillin  Til  ■  niliii  liilii  iT|iTrin1  nn  nifn  Tlfttli  "  J  is  to  be  nmd irtwiMTw  th«  following  word b^u  *1Ui*eoii> 
■Ml  111111111      Ttamtvn,MilMniMbmb«ehMig«dto«i  (boa,  "Hoamir  b  a  OMful  dUtlncltan  in  UA."] 

"ISo  writer,  therefore,  ouglit  to  foment  an  humour  of  innovation." — Jamieaon's  Rhet.  p.  &6. 
"  ConjunctionB  require  a  situation  between  the  things  of  which  they  form  an  union." — Ib.  p. 
S3.  "Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  mistake  an  u  for  an  a." — Tooke's  Dineniona,  i,  130. 
*•  From  making  so  ill  an  use  of  our  innocent  expressions." —  Wm.  Penn.  "  To  grant  thee  an 
beaTcnly  and  iB(X>rruptible  crown  of  glory." — Seteett  Hitt.  Dod.  p .  iv.  <<  It  in  no  wise 
IWova,  that  sneh  an  one  was  able  to  predict." — Ib.  p.  Tiii.  *•  With  an  hannlesB  patience 
they  hare  borne  most  heavy  oppressions." — Ib.  p.  x.  "  My  attendance  was  to  make  me  on 
h*ppier  man." — Spett.  No.  480.  "  On  the  wonderful  nature  of  an  human  mind." — Ib.  No. 
6-54.  *'  1  haTe  got  an  hussy  of  a  maid,  who  is  most  craftily  given  to  this." — Ib.  No.  634. 
"  Argns  is  said  to  hare  had  an  hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake." — Classic 
StorieM.-p.  148.  ■*  Centiped ,  an  hundred  feet ;  centennial,  consisting  of  a  hundred  years." — 
7om'«  Attafy»ia,p.  19.  *<  No  good  man,  he  thought,  could  be  an  heretic." — Gilpin'i  Lives, 
p.  72.  **  As,  a  Cinristian,  an  infidel,  an  heathen.  — Aih'i  Gmm^.  fiO.  '*  Of  two  or  more 
wonts,  nsnally  jcnned  by  an  hyphen." — Blair'$  Gram.  p.  7.  •*  we  may  consider  the  whole 
space  of  an  hundred  years  as  time  present." — Beattie  ;  Murray's  Gram.  p.  69.  "  In  guard- 
ing against  sneh  an  use  of  meats  and  drinks." — Ash'i  Gram.  p.  138.  "  Worship  is  an  hom- 
age doe  from  man  to  his  Creator." — Annuai  Monitor  Jbr  1836.  "  Then,  nn  culogium  on  the 
deceased  was  pronounced." — Grimthav's  V.  S.  p.  92.  "  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him." — Gen.  ii,  20.  "  My  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my  bones  are 
burned  as  an  hearth." — Pialmt,  cii,  3.  "  A  foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall  not  cat  there- 
oLT—Exod.  xii,  45.  "  The  hill  of  Ood  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan ;  an  high  hill,  as  the  hill 
«C  Baahan." — Pssfait,  Irviii,  16.  **  But  I  do  declare  it  to  hare  bem  an  holy  offering, 
and  such  sa  one  too  as  was  to  be  once  for  alL" — Wm.  Penn.  "  An  hope  that  does  not  make 
ashamed  those  that  have  it" — Barclay's  IVarjU,  VoL  i,  p.  76.  <*  Where  then  is  not  an  unity, 
we  may  exercise  true  charity." — Ib.  i,  96.  **  Tell  me,  if  in  any  of  these  such  an  nnioa  can 
be  found}" — Bnnm't  Ettimate,  ii,  16. 

**  Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steeped. 
Though  'twaa  an  hero's  eye  that  weeped."— Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lissoii  n. — TxBm  Arucues. 

w  XUs  Tcfl  of  fieah  ports  the  visible  and  invisible  world." — Shertaek. 

ffOummM  —Mot  pfopar,  bocaaat  Hm  arUete  tht  U  omitted  before  wivuiUr,  wbm  tli»  mom  mpibw  It.  Bat,  ae- 
nmWin  to  a  wiMilliiii  on  pw*  SUtb,  AitklM  should  be  tnieited  u  often  u  the  niue  requires  tham."  Thim- 
Sm,  lit  iboBldM  here  ■applied ;  thus, "  Thb  TeO  of  fleab  puia  the  Tlilble  uid  tlu  larUbla  world."} 

**T1iecopttlatiTe  and  diitjonctive  conjunctions  operate  differently  on  the  verb."—- Jfur- 
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n^'t  Gram.  ii,p.  286.  "ETery  combinationof  aprepoMtlonand article withtbenoun." — Th. 
i,  44.  *'  Either  signifies,  '  the  one  or  the  other ; '  Mtiher  imports  not  eiih^,  that  is,  '  not 
one  nor  the  other.'  " — lb.  i,  66.  "  A  noun  of  multitude  may  have  a  pronoun,  or  Tcrb, 
agreeing  with  it,  either  of  the  singular  or  plural  number." — Bueke's  Gram,  p.  90.  '*  Copa- 
lative  conjunctions  arc,  principally,  and,  as,  both,  because,  for,  ii^  that,  then,  nnce,  &&** 
Sec  ib.  28.  "  The  two  real  gcndera  are  the  masculine  and  feminine." — lb,  34.  "  In  which 
a  mute  and  liquid  are  represented  by  the  same  character,  th." — MuMtc  of  Kature,  p.  48L 
"They  said,  John  Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee." — Luke,  vii,  20.  "  They  indeed  remem- 
ber the  names  of  abundance  of  places." — l^>«cl.  No.  474.  "  Which  created  a  great  dispute 
between  the  young  and  old  men." — Goldtmiih'»  Greece,  ii,p.  127.  "Then  shall  be  read  the 
Apostles' or  Nicene  Creedl" — Com.  Prayer,  p.  119.  "The  rules  conccraing  the  perfect 
inises  and  supines  of  Tcrbs  are  laljr's." — Kinp  llenrg't  Gram.  p.  iv.  "  It  was  read  by  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate." — JoAnton'M  Life  of  Smft.  "  Most  commonlyf 
both  the  pronoun  and  Terb  are  understood." — BvdmntaCt  Oram.  p.  viii.  '*  To  signify  the 
ttiick  and  slender  enunciation  of  tone." — Khiffht,  on  the  Greek  Alph.  p.  9.  "  The  difference  be- 
tween a  palatial  and  guttural  aspirate  is  very  small." — Ib.  12.  "  Leaving  it  to  waver  between 
the  ligurative  and  literal  sense." — Jamieson't  Rhet.  p.  164.  "  Whatever  verb  will  not  admit  of 
both  an  active  and  passive  signification." — Alex.  Murray's  Gram.  p.  31.  "  The  is  ofwn  set 
before  adverbs  in  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree." — tb.  p.  16  ;  Kirkham'a  Grean.  66. 
*'  Lest  any  should  fbar  the  effect  of  aoch  a  change  upon  the  proent  or  aucceeding  age  of 
miterB." — Fowle'i  Common  School  Gram.  p.  6.  "  In  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to 
be  placed  on  even  tyllablea ;  and  every  Unc  is,  in  general,  more  melodious,  as  thLi  rule  is 
more  strictly  observed." — L.  Murray's  Octaoo  Gram,  p,  256 ;  Jamiesott'e  Rhet.  307.  "  How 
nany  numbers  do  nouns  appear  to  hnvfe  ?  Two,  the  singular  and  plural." — Smith's  Kern 
Oram.  p.  8.  "  How  many  persons  ?  Three  persons — the  first,  second,  and  third." — /6.  p.  10. 
"How  manycases?  Three — the  nominative,  possessive  and  objective." — Ib.  p.  12. 
"  Ah  !  what  avails  it  me,  the  fiocks  to  keep. 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserv'd  sheep." 

Pofb's  Woeks  :  British  Poett,  YoL  vii  p.  809 :  Lond.  1800. 

Lesson  III. — Omit  Articles. 

"  The  negroes  are  all  the  descendants  of  Airicans." — Morse's  Geog, 

[TCEiiui.1.— Not  proper.  becaoM  th«  utlele  the  befon  dtttKnHanti,  Ib  onlen  to  tha  eonftraetlon.  uid  tojarkm 
to  Uw  Muw.  But.  according  to  a  prioclple  on  page  218th,  Nee<lleBS  orticlce  should  lie  oiaitl«d ;  they  tvldom  fail 
M  pervert  the  aenEe."  Ttaerefbre,iA<  should  tn  here  omitted ;  thus,  "  The  negroes  are  all  drscendanitoT  KMfja'l 

**  A  Sybarite  was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man  of  dissolute  manners." — Morse's 
Ancient  Geofj.  p.  4.  "The  original  signification  of  knave  was  a  boy." — Webster's  El.  SpeiL 
p.  136.  "  llie  meaning  of  these  will  be  explained,  for  the  greater  clearness  and  precision." 
Bucke'a  Gram.  p.  68.  '*  What  Sort  of  a  Noun  is  Man  i  A  Noun  Substantive  common." — 
Buchanan's  Gram.  p.  166.  "  Is  what  ever  used  as  three  kinds  of  a  pronoun  }  " — Kirkham'* 
Oram,  p.  117.  "  They  delighted  in  the  having  done  it,  as  well  as  in  the  doing  of  it." — 
Johmon's  Gram.  Com.  p.  344.  "  Both  the  parts  of  this  rule  are  exemplified  in  the  foUowiog 
■entcnce't." — Hurray's  Gram.  p.  174.  "  He  has  taught  them  to  hope  for  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world." — N.  L.  Knapp,  "  It  was  itself  only  preparatory  to  a  future,  n  better,  and  per- 
fect revelation." — Keith's  Evid.  p.  23.  "  Es  then  makes  another  and  a  distinct  syllable." — 
Brigbttaitd'a  Gram.  p.  17.  '*  The  eternal  clamours  of  a  aeUish  aud  a  factious  people." — 
Brown's  Eslimalet  i,  74.  "  To  those  whose  taste  in  Elocution  is  but  a  little  cultivated." — Kirk' 
ham's  Eloc.ip.  65.  "  The?  conndered  they  had  but  a  Sort  of  a  Uourd  to  rqoicc  in." — Ben- 
nets  Memorial,  p.  333.  "  Kow  there  was  but  one  only  such  a  bough,  in  a  spacious  and  shady 
grove." — Bacon' i  Wisdom,  p.  75.  "  Now  the  absurdity  of  this  latter  supposition  -vciW  go  a  great 
way  towards  the  making  a  man  easy." — Collier's  Antoninus,  p.  131.  "This  is  true  of  the 
mathematics,  where  the  taste  has  but  little  to  do." — Todd's  Student's  Manual,  p.  331.  "  To 
stand  prompter  to  a  pausing,  yet  a  ready  comprehension." — Rush,  on  the  Toiir,  p.  251. 
**  Sach  an  obedience  as  the  yoked  and  the  tortured  negro  i<i  compelled  to  yield  to  the  whip 
itf  the  overseer." — Chalmers's  Serm.  p.  90.  "For  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  and  an 
unholy  desire." — Wayland^t  Mor.  Set.  p.  288.  "The  body  ia  slenderly  put  together;  the 
mind  a  rambling  sort  of  a  thing." — ColUer'a  Antoninus,  p.  26.  "  The  only  nominative  to 
the  verb,  is,  the  oJHrer." — Murray's  Gram,  ii,  22.  "  And  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to  be 
admitted.  &c." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  376.  "  Philosophical  writing  admits  of  a  polished,  a  neat, 
and  elegant  ntyle." — Ib.  p.  367.  "  But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong 
and  a  be:iutiful  ilcscribcr." — Ib.  p.  40d.  "So  should  he  oe  sure  to  be  ransomed,  end  amauj 
poor  men's  lives  saved." — Shak.:  Ilen.  v. 

"  Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear*d  it,  took  the  alarm, 
Appeal'd  to  Law,  and  Justice  lent  her  anm" — Pope,  p.  406. 

Lesson  IV, — CnANOE  Articles. 
**  To  enable  mm  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word." — Budie't  Gr.  p,  52» 
[IvamLt^Mot  proper,  twcaiM  fiw  aitfola  tiU  li  nssdtolhitit  ttuinMBliisof  «'npeatl<«,i'«r  *'tooltoqa«il 
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MetttioD,"  when  a  would  twttor  MiH  Um  bm>m.  But,  aeeor^g  to  »  prlndpto  on  page  218Ui,  "  Th«  wtlclM  mb 
MUnii  ba  pn(  OM  for  the  ottwr,  whkout  groM  lmpropri«qr  i  and  eicber  li  of  coune  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  w 
kheRersul:ii  the  aeaM."  TheMon,  "(Ac  "  iboald  M  a,  whkb.  In  thU  tsftanoe.  ought  to  be  pUoed after  the  aA- 
Jgotlni  thui,  "  To  enable  us  lo  avoid  toojrequtnl  a  repetiiion  of  the  lame  word."J 

"The former  is  commonly  acquired  in  the  third  pajt  of  the  time." — Bum's  Gram.  p.  li, 
"Sometimes  the  adjective  becomes  a  Bubstantive,  andhea  another  adjective  joined  to  it:  at, 
•The  chief  good.' " — L.  Murray's  Gram,  i,  169.  "  An  articulate  sound  ia  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech." — lb.  i,  2  ;  tototh't  Gram.  2 ;  T.  Smilh'i,  6. 
"  Tense  ia  the  diatiaction  of  time :  there  are  six  tenses." — Maumkr'i  Gram.  p.  6.  "  In  thii 
cue,  the  ellipsis  of  the  last  arUcle  would  be  improper." — L.  Hurray's  Gram,  i,  p.  218* 
"Ctrntrast  has  always  the  effect  to  make  each  t>fthe  contrasted  objects  appear  in  tJie 
strong  light." — lb.  i,  3i9 ;  Bkur't  Rhet.  p.  167.  "  These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the 
great  importance  of  the  proper  use  of  the  article." — Lowth'a  Gram.  p.  12;  M»rray't, ulll. 
"'Archbishop  Tilloteon,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  'died  in  this  year.'  " 
~Blair'i  Rhet.  p.  107.  '*  Pronouns  are  used  instead  of  substantives,  to  prevent  the  too  £r«- 
^nent  repetition  of  them." — AUx.  Murray's  Gram.  p.  22.  "  That,  as  a  relative,  seems  to  be 
introduced  to  a«Te  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tsAo  and  which." — Jb.  p.  23.  "  A  pronova 
is  a  word  ttsed  instead  of  a  noun  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word-"— 
L,  Mwrray'*  Gram,  i,  p.  28.  "  That  is  often  used  as  a  relative,  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
mctition  of  leho  and  whith." — Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  109 ;  L.  Murray's  ,  i,  53 ;  HUey't,  84. 

kneea  smote  one  against  an  other." — Logan's  Sermons.  "  They  stand  now  on  one 
feot,  ttien  on  anoth^." — Walker's  Particles,  p.  259.  "The  liOrd  watch  between  me  and 
thee,  when  we  rre  absent  one  from  another." — Gen.  zxxi,  49.  "  Some  have  enumerated 
tea  [parts  of  speech],  making  a  participle  a  distinct  part." — L.  Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  29. 
••Nemesis  rides  upon  an  Hart,  because  a  Hart  is  a  most  lively  Creature."— Bo^on'j  Wit- 
An,  p.  50.  "  The  transition  of  the  Toice  from  one  vowel  of  the  diphthong  to  another."— ~ 
Wibo»'s  Essaif  on  Oram.  p.  29.  So  cUfflcult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
mMO»a."~Blair'»  Rhel.  p.  92.  "Without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule." — lb.  p.  101.  "The 
great  source  of  a  loose  style,  m  opposition  to  precision,  is  the  injudicious  use  of  those  words 
tenned  synonymous." — lb.  p.  97.  "  I'he  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  preei- 
■ioo,  is  the  injudicious  use  of  the  words  termed  synonymous." — Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  302. 
"Sometimes  one  article  ia  improperly  used  for  another." — ikuAom's  Gram.  p.  197.  , 

*<  Satire  of  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel } 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? " — Pop»,  p.  396. 

Lesson  Y. — Mixed  Examples. 

"He  hath  no  delight  in  the  strength  of  an  horse." — Maturtn's  Sermons,  p.  311.  "  The  head 
of  it  would  be  an  universal  monarch." — Bailer's  Analogy,  p.  98.  "  Here  they  confound  the 
aiateiial  and  formal  object  of  faith." — Barclay's  IVorIa,  iii,  p.  67.  "  Tlie  IrUh  and  Scotish 
Celtic  are  one  language  ;  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican,  are  another." — Dr.  Murray's 
Biit.  ii,  p.  316.  "In  an  uniform  and  perspicuous  manner." — Ii>.  i,  49.  "  Scripture,  n.  Ap- 
pvpriately,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  Bi- 
m."~Websttr'§  IHet.  "In  two  separate  Tolnmes,  entitled  the  Old  and  thenewTest*- 
meata."—WaglaiuFsUbr.Sci.  p.  139.  "The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  cob- 
tiiu  a  revelation." — lb.  "  Q  has  ever  an  u  after  it ;  which  is  not  sounded  in  words  derived 
from  the  French." —  Wilson's  Essay,  p.  32.  "  What  should  we  say  of  such  an  one  i  'llutt 
he  is  regenerate  ?  No." — Hopkins's  Prim.  CA.p.  22.  "  Some  grammarians  subdivide  vowels 
into  the  flimplc  and  the  compound." — Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  8.  "  Emphasis  has  been  fur- 
tber  distinfEuifihed  into  the  M-eaker  and  stronger  emphasis." — 76.  i,  244.  "Emphasis  has 
alio  been  divided  into  superior  and  the  inferioT  emphasis." — lb.  i,  245.  "  Pronouns  must 
•gree  nith  their  antccedenu,  or  nouns  which  they  represent,  in  gender,  number,  and  pev' 
900."— Merchant's  Gram,  pp.86.  111.  and  130.  "I'he  adverb  where,  is  often  improperly  used, 
far  the  relative  pronoun  and  preposition." — lb.  94.  "The  termination  ish  imports  dimlnu- 
tioD,  or  leiwning  the  quality." — lb.  79.  "  In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed :  the 
tat  half  of  the  line  always  answering  to  the  other." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  384.  "  To  an  height 
ofproiptrity  and  glory,  unknown  to  any  former  age." — Murray's  Sequel,  p.  852.  "  Iltcile, 
who,  which,  such  as,  such  an  one,  is  declined  as  follows." — GwiU's  Saxon  Gram.  p.  16. 
"When  a  vowel  precedes  y,  ans  only  is  required  to  form  a  plural." — Bucke's  Gram.  p.  40. 
"He  is  asked  what  sort  of  a  word  each  is,  whether  a  primitive,  derivative,  or  compound." 
AttitA  Gram.  p.  viL  *'  It  is  olmons,  that  neither  the  2d,  3d.  nor  4th  chapter  of  Matthew  to 
fte  first ;  consequently,  there  are  not_^r^rt  chapters." — ChurchilTs  Gram.  p.  306.  "  Some 
ttought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  109. 
"Groves  and  meadows  are  most  pleasing  in  the  spring." — lb.  207.  "The conflict  between 
flwcamal  and  spiritual  mind,  is  often  long." — Gumey's  Port.  Ev.  p.  146.  "  A  Philosophi- 
al  laquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful." — Burke's  TMe-pagt. 

"  Silence,  my  muse  !  make  not  these  jewels  cheap, 
Bzposing  to  the  world  too  lai^e  an  heap." — Wailett  p<  113. 
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CHAPTER  III- NOUNS. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or 
mentioned :  as,  Qeorge^  Torkf  man,  ojipfo,  truth. 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— All  wordi  and  iigns  taken  technically,  (that  ia,  independentlj  of  their  meanlDg,  tnd 
merely  as  things  gpoken  of, )  are  tiouns ,-  or,  rather,  are  tkitiffa  read  and  construed  at  netnu  :  at, 
"  For  this  reason,  I  prefer  cotif^mporarv  to  cotcn^mry." — CampbelFt  Rhel.  p.  175 ;  Mmrra^t 
Oram,  i,  p.  368.  "  I  and  J  were  formerly  expressed  by  the  same  character ;  as  were  U  and  V.** 
—Attat't  Gram.^.  3.  "  [/(isaperaonalpronoun. "—i/urray.  "  7'A  hu  two  wuDda."— £i.  "Tb* 
'«  cannot  be  a  contraction  of  Ait,  because  'a  is  put  to  female  [  feminine  ]  nouns ;  as.  Woman'*  bam- 
ty,  the  Viiyin't  delicacy." — Dr.  Joknton'i  Gram.  *'  Their  and  thein  are  the  poisesaif  es  likewise 
of  they,  when  they  is  the  plural  of  it."— lb.  "  Let  Bbe  a  now  or  instant." — Harris' g  Hermes,p.  103. 
"  In  such  case,  I  say  that  the  instant  B  ia  the  end  of  the  time  A  B." — lb.  103.  "  A  is  aometimea 
a  noun ;  as,  a  ^eat  A." — Todd's  Johnson.  "  Formerly  sp  was  cast  in  a  piece,  as  tfs  are  now," — 
Hist,  of  PritUiiw,  1770.  "  I  write  to  others  than  he  will  perhaps  include  in  his  tee." — Bar^mfm 
Works,  iii,  It.  4fi6.  Here  are  no  tswer  than  eiRht  omEi  in  one  seatcnee. "—Blair'*  Bhat.  p.  lU; 
Mvrra^s  Gram.  \,  p.  319.   "  WitUn  this  wooden  O;"  i.  e.  eircle.— -SAo*. 

Obb.  2. — ^In  paraing,  the  learner  must  observe  the  sense  and  use  of  each  word,  and  cUm  it  a«- 
eordingly.  Many  words  commonly  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech  are  occasionally  used  as 
nouns;  and,  since  it  is  the  manner  of  its  use,  that  determines  any  word  to  be  of  one  part  of  speech 
rather  than  of  another,  whatev^word  is  used  directly  aaa  noun,  must  of  course  be  parsed  as  such. 

1.  AdjectiTes  made  nouns  :  "The  ^ncimlof  daysdid  sit." — BUile,  "  Of  the  oncicnti."-— Sw^^ 
"  For  suohimprrb'nentt." — Steele.  "  He  is  an  i^rantinit." — Id.  "  In  the  luxuriance  of  an  un- 
bounded picturesque." — Jamieson.  "A  source  of  the  sublime  j^'  i  e.  of  sublimity. — Burke.  "The 
Tast  immense  of  space ;  "  i.  e.  immensity.— Sfuirov.  "  There  is  none  his  Hie." — Job,  xii,  83.  "  A 
little  more  than  a  little,ia  \iy  much  too  much." — Snakspeart.  "And  gladly  make  mwdb  of  that 
tertainment." — Sidaey.  "A  covetous  man  makes  tAe  moM  of  what  he  haa." — I,' Ettrwitg*,  *'It 
tkas  done  enough  for  me."— ^op*.  "  He  had  enough  to  do." — Bacon, 

•*  All  withers  here ;  who  most  pussesi,  are  losers  by  the&  (nin. 
Stung  by  full  proof,  that  bad  at  best,  life's  idle  all  is  Talii/' — Tomg. 
"  Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give. 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive." — Druden. 

2.  Pronouns  made  nouns :  "  A  love  of  seeing  the  what  and  how  of  all  about  him." — Stobt** 
Life  ofFlaxhan  :  Pioneer,  i,p.  133.  "  The  nameless  HE,  whose  nod  is  Nature's  birth." — yotma. 
Night  iv,  "  I  was  wont  to  load  ray  she  with  knacks." — Shak.  Winter's  Tale.  "  Or  any  he,  tu 
proudest  of  thy  sort." — Shnk.  "  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent."'— Steele.  "  The  sAea  of  Italy." 
—Shak.  "The  hes  in  birds." — Bacon.  "  We  should  soon  have  as  many  hes  and  shes  as  the  French." 
—Cobbett't  Gram.  H  42.  "  If,  for  instance,  we  call  a  nation  a  she,  or  the  sun  a  he." — 1&.  1 19S. 
"When  I  see  many  its  in  a  page,  I  always  tremble  for  the  writer." — lb.  ^  196.  "  Let  thoas  two 
questionary  petitionera  try  to  do  this  with  their  uihos  and  their  v>hiehes."-^rwjr. :  Atk'»  Gfr.  p.  lU. 

**  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
la  death  to  any  ha  that  ntten  them." — Shak. 
S.  Verbs  made  nouns:  "  Avauntallattitude,and  4(ar«,  and«Air<  theatric." — Coieptr.  "Amay- 
ie  of  mercy  is  sufBcient."— Briij^e.  "Which  cuts  are  reckoned  among  the  fractures."— IFiH- 
man.  "  The  officer  erred  in  granting  a permit." — "  Feel  darls  and  charms,  attracts  and  flames." 
—IlueUbrat.  '*  You  mar  know  by  the  falling-offof  the  came,  or  sprout." — Mortimer.  "  And  thM 
hast  talk'd  otsaliiea  ana  r^iree." — Shak. 

"  For  all  that  else  did  come,  were  sure  to  fail ; 
Yet  would  he  further  none,  but  for  avail." — f^tenser. 

4.  Participles  made  nouns  :  "  For  the producina  of  real  happiness." — OalA.  "  For  the  cryi^ 
of  the  poor  and  the  siffhing  of  the  iieeoT.  I  will  arise."- B«o&.  "Surely  the f Aumt'ii^  of  miu 
bringeth  forth  butter,  and  the  wringing  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth  blood ;  so  the  forcing  of  wratk 
briiigeth  forth  strife." — Proc.  xxx,  33.  "Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  are  indispensable  to 
nvilised  man." — "  Hence  was  invented  the  distinction  between  doirn  sjiA  permittiaa'  '^CakMt 
Inst.  p.  131.  "Enowledgeof  the  jMffflomm  next."— Heniut,  p.  113;  "I  am  my  Mtewfa,  and 
his  desire  is  toward  me" — Sol.  Song,  vll,  10.  "Here's— a  simple  comtn^Ai  for  one  man."— S4ah, 

"  What  are  thy  rents  f  What  are  thy  comitigt-in  t 
0  Ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth." — Id. 

5.  Adverbs  made  nouns : "  In  these  cases  we  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how  of  things." 
— L' Estrange.  "  If  a  point  or  now  were  extended,  each  of  them  would  contain  within  itself  infin- 
ite other  points  or  notes  "— Hrnnei,  p.  102.  "  The  why  ts  plain  as  way  to  parish  church."— fiftoft. 
"  'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter." — Addison.  "  The  dread  of  o  hereafter."-— Fuller. 
•*  The  murmur  of  the  deep  amen." — Sir  W.  Scott.  ■'  For  their  whereabouts  lieth  in  a  mystery.** 
—Book  of  Thoughts,  p.  14.    Better :  "  Their  whereaboul  lieth,"  or,  "  Their  whereabouts  tie,"  fte. 

"Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind; 
Thou  losest  here  a  better  whers  to  find." — S^tk. 

6.  Conjunctions  made  nouns :  "  The  if,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence  into  a 
auppo^tion."-— BA»>'«  Rhet.   '*  Your  if  is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue  is  in  {^"— S&oi. 

*'  So  his  Lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  tyor  but — 
That  whenever  the  Nose  put  hi"  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight— Eyes  should  be  ahnt"— CiMgMr. 
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7>  IntcgwtloBS  or  phnsM  mads  DOons :  "Comtwmj  from  all  tli«  h-hemi  tnd  fA«rM.'"— 
Armw.  "^Uotttihiinihoitirithft' IPXa«(A«tf"'— ^ddiMn.  "  With  ilanfc  uULwAoqp.ind 
dd  kiBoa."—Sei>lt,   "  And  nuide  a  tNxA  at  chane«  and  flufferance." — Shak. 

"A  aingl*  loos  more  marks  th'  internal  wo, 
Tku  all  tke  irio^nga  of  the  Itngthmi'd  oA."— 

CLASSES. 

KooDB  are  cUvided  into  two  general  classes  ;  proper  and  eommon. 

L  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  some  particular  individaal,  or  people,  ot 
ffoapt  ^1  -A<2am,  BotUm,  the  iTiufftm,  the  .fiomofu,  tiie  ^2ore«,  ike  Alp*. 

IT  A  onnnwn  noun  is  the  name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  class,  of  beings  or 
^gs ;  as,  Beatty  birdf  fishy  insect^  creatures,  peraone,  children. 

The  puttealar  cUsbbb,  eoUeeiive,  ahitraet,  and  verbal,  are  usually  included  among 
ffmuDon  Douns. 

1.  A  coQeeUve  ninm.  Or  noun  of  multitude,  is  the  name  of  many  individuals 
grfier;  aa,  OnmeO,  meetii^,  commttee,Jlock. 

2,  An  ahilraet  noun  is  the  name  of  some  pniiicular  qnaUty  conudered  apart  from 
ill  aabetaiMe ;  as,  C^todneu,  hardMn,  pride,  frailty. 

8.  A  verbcd  or  participial  noun  is  the  name  of  some  action,  or  state  of  beinp; ;  and 
ii  ftsmed  from  a  verb,  tike  a  participle,  but  employed  as  a  noun :  as,  '*  The  Inwmph- 
Ay  of  the  irioked  is  short.  "—JoA,  xx,  6. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

On.  1.— Throngh  the  InflnaiiM  of  an  article,  a  proper  name  aoteatimea  aoquirea  the  Import  of 
acoMian  nonn :  aa,  "  He  n  (A«  Cicero  of  hta  age ;  "  that  is,  tht  gnat  orator.    "  Uan;  a  ^&ry 
that  is,  AwA  vetsanic  mowtfom.    "  8tich  it  the  following  apiilicatioD  of  famoua  natnei ; 
aSawnotibi  awue  man,  a  Cnsaui  for  a  rich  mao,  a  Judasfgr  atraltor,  a  Dcmoathenea  for  an 
mktt  and  a  Homer  for  a  poet."— Cafnnfre//**  Rfut.  p.  328. 

"  Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipp'd  th"  offending  Adam  nut  of  him."~-SAaA. 

Ois.  2. — A  oonomon  nonn,  with  the  deftttite  article  berore  it,  somatimea  becomes  proper :  as, 
IV  Part;  tha  Strand;  fkeChannel;  the  Downs ;  the  tTmtedStatee. 

On.  3.— The  common  name  of  a  uiing  or  quality  personified,  often  becomes  prnper ;  onr  con- 
ccptioB  of  the  ol^ect  being  chai^ced  by  tne  fignre  of  spereh :  as,  "  Hy  power,"  Mid  ^Mison,  *<  ia 
to  ■driu.  not  to  compel." — Jofmion.  "  Fair  Peace  her  olive  branch  extends."  For  such  a  word, 
Ae  form  of  parsing  ahould  be  like  this  :  "  Peace  is  a  eommon  noim,  penen^ted  preperi  of  the 
ttird  peiMD,  siogtUar  number,  Ammttwcendor,  and  naminatiTe  case."  Hoe  the  eonstnietion  of 
ttsvordaaa  pniper  nomt,  nuL  at  fha  ftmimite  gender,  U  the  result  of  the  petaonification,  and 
ntnry  to  the  literal  usage. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Noons  bare  modifications  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  Person*,  Numberif 
0ader$,  and  Ocuea. 

PERSONS. 

Persons,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish  the  speaker,  the 
iiearer,  and  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken  of. 

There  we  three  persona ;  the  fint^  the  ieeond,  and  the  third. 

The  firtt  perwn  is  that  wluch  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer ;  aa,  "/  Pmd 
taTe  written  it." 

The  $econd person  is  t^at  which  denotes  the  hearer,  or  the  person  addressed ; 
l8,"i2oW<,  who  did  this?" 

The  third  perwn  is  that  which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken 
tf ;  as, "  James  loves  his  book." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ou.  1 —The  distinction  of  persons  is  founded  on  the  different  relations  which  the  objects 
■ntionedin  any  discourse  may  bear  to  the  diitcoune  it«df.  The  speaker  or  writer,  being  the 
■vrcT  and  maker  of  the  communication,  of  course  stanth  in  the  nearest  or  Jirat  af  these  relations. 
The  hearer  or  hearers,  being  personally  present  and  directly  addressea,  evidently  sustain  the 
Mrtorseeofxi  of  these  relations  ;  this  relation  is  aUo  that  of  the  reader,  when  he  peruies  what  la 
■WMRodto  t^mself  in  print  or  writing.  Lastly,  whatsoever  or  whoioever  merely  menti  >ned  in 
w  diseottite,  bears  to  it  tiiat  more  remote  reution  wbieh  eonstitutea  the  <AM  person.  The  dia- 
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tinctioa  of  pcnoni  beloBgs  to  nouDS,  pronouns,  and  finite  Tcrbs ;  and  to  these  it  is  atmys  applied, 
either  hy  pi-culioritv  of  Toim  or  construction,  or  bjr  Inference  from  the  principles  of  concord. 
Fronouns  are  like  their  antecedents,  and  verbs  are  lilie  their  subjects,  in  person. 

Obs.  2.— Of  the  persons,  numbers,  genders,  c^ses,  and  somo  other  f!ranim<Uica1  modificatiotta  of 
wordH,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  belong  not  exclusively  to  any  one  part  of  speech,  but  joint- 
ly and  equally,  to  two  or  three.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  our  definitiottM  of  these  things  be 
■ach  as  will  apply  to  each  of  them  in  full,  or  under  all  circumstances  ;  for  the  definitions  ought 
to  be  as  eeneral  in  their  application  as  are  the  things  or  properties  defined.  Any  person,  dub^ 
ber,  gender,  case,  or  other  grammatical  modification,  is  really  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  ill 
whatever  part  of  speech  it  may  be  fuund.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  every  form 
of  Bjntnctical  agreement ;  and  as  plainly  contradicted  in  one  half,  and  probably  more,  of  the  dcA- 
nitions  usually  given  of  these  things. 

Ob3.  Let  it  be  understood,  th:tt  perxona,  in  grammar,  are  not  tporda,  but  mere  forms,  rela^ 
tions,  or  modifications  of  words;  that  they  are  things,  thus  named  by  a  Jigwe;  thinija  of  the  nem* 
ter  gender,  and  not  living  souls.  Bnt  persons,  in  common  parlance,  or  in  ordinary  life,  are  mods' 
gent  bemgt,  of  one  or  the  other  sex.  Theve  objects,  different  as  they  are  in  their  nature,  are  continn- 
ally  coiil'iiiind*  d  by  the  makers  of  English  Rranimara :  as,  "  The  jirtt  person  is  thepti-mM  wAo  speaka." 
— Vom/y's  Gram  p.  17.  So  Bicknell,  of  Loudon :  "  The  Jirsl  person  speaks  of  /limself ,  as,  /  Johtt 
taivthee  Elitabtlh.  The  »«Wirf  person  has  ihe  speech  directed  to  him,  and  is  supputted  to  be  pr*- 
sent;  as,  ThOH  Harry  art  a  wicked  JWom.  The  third  person  is  spoken  of,  or  described,  and  sap- 
posed  to  beoAsenf ,-  as,  'I%at  T/iomat  U  a  good  man.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  plural  pronooita 
are  used,  when  more  than  one  are  spoken  of."— BtcAne/r*  Gratnmatical  Wreath,  p.  w.  "The 
person  xpciiklng  is  the  first  person  ;  the  person  spoken  to,  the  second  ;  and  the  person  spoken  of, 
the  third."— Wuase/Ta  Gram.  p.  16.  "The  first  person  is  the  speaker." — Parker  ft  Fox't  Gramt. 
Part  i,  p.  6.  "  Person  is  that,  yihich  diatiii^ahh^  a  noun,  that iptaJu,  otie  spoien  to,  or  oMtpok- 
tn  about." — S.  R.  HaWa  Grow.  p.  6.  A  noun  that  speaks  !  "  A  noun  "  spoken  to !  "  If  evw 
one  of  Father  Hall's  nouns  ehall  spenk  for  itself,  or  answer  when  "  spoken  to,"  wilt  it  not  reprove 
hisi  ?  And  how  can  tiitfiretperton  bo  "  thepenon  who  apeaka,"  vhca  every  word  of  this  pona* 
Is  of  the  third  person  ?  Alost  certainly,  it  in  not  iiE,  nor  any  one  of  his  sort.  If  any  bouv  can 
boast  of  being  "(A<  ^rst  perion  in  grammar,"  I  pray,  Who  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  I,  even' It  Manj 
grammiiriuns  sny  so.  £ut  nay  ■  such  nuttiur!i  know  not  what  the  first  person  in  grammar  ia. 
The  Rev.  CharW  Adams,  with  infinite  absurdity,  makes  the  three  persons  in  grammar  to  be 
never  any  thing  but  three  novna,  which  hold  a  confabulation,  thus  ;  "  Person  is  defined  to  be  that 
which  distinguishes  a  noun  that  ipeai-a,  one  to,  or  one  tpoken  of.    The  now  that  speaks  [,] 

is  the  first  person ;  as,  /,  James,  was  present.  The  noun  that  is  spoken  to.  is  the  secorxi  person; 
as,  ynnirs,  were  you  present  f  The  nowi  that  is  spoken  of,  is  the  third  person;  as,  Jamaawma 
present." — Adami'a  System  of  English  Gram.  p.  9.  What  can  be  a  greater  blunder,  than  to  call 
the  firjtt  person  of  a  verb,  of  a  pronoun,  ur  even  of  a  noun,  "the  ttoim  that  speafia  f  "  What  can  be 
more  absurd  than  are  the  following  nssertioni  ?  *'  Nouna  are  in  the  first  person  when  apoakanff. 
Nouns  are  of  the  second  person  when  addresstdor  apokento." — O.  C.  Felon's  Gram.  p.  9. 

Ons.  4.— An  other  error,  scarcely  less  gross  than  that  which  haa  juat  been  noticed,  is  the  Terr 
common  one  of  identifying  the  three  grninm^tical  persons  with  certain  mtrda,  called  penonu 
pronounx:  as,  "  Tit  the  first  person,  t/iou  the  seconJ,  he,  ake  or  it,  the  tMrd."—SmUh'a  Pr^ 
ducUce  dram.  p.  fi3.  "  /  is  the  first  person,  singular.  Thou  is  the  second  person,  singular.  He, 
the,  or  it,  is  the  third  person,  singuhir.  We  is  the  first  person,  plural.  f>  or  you  is  the  seooiMl 
person,  plural.  They  ia  the  third  person,  plural,"—/..  Murray'*  Gram.  p.  SI  ;  hMeraolft,  54  ;  D. 
Adams's,  2,1,  A.  Flini'a,  18 ;  Kirkham'a,  98 ;  Cooper's,  34 ;  T.  If.  AliUer'a, 28 ;  HuWt,  21 :  Fra^a, 
13;  Wiiox'a.IS;  Baron'a,19;  AU/er's,2-2  ;  MaUby'a,  19;  Per/ey's,  Hi;  S.  Putitam'a.21.  Now 
there  is  no  more  propriety  in  affirming,  that  "  I  ia  the  first  person,"  than  in  declaring  that  me, 
we,  tu,  am,  ourselves,  tee  think,  Ixerite,  or  any  other  word  or  phrase  of  the  first  porson,  ia  the  first 

Sierson.  Yet  Murray  has  jtiven  us  no  other  definitions  or  explanations  of  the  persons  than  the 
or^oing  erroneous  assertions ;  and.  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the  rest  who  are  here  named,  have  been 
content  to  define  them  only  as  he  did.  Some  others,  however,  have  done  sttll  worse :  as,  "  There 
are  (Aree  personal  pronouns ;  so  called, -becauie  they  denote  the  three  pentous,  aoho  are  the  sub- 
jects  of  a  discourse,  vii.  1st.  I,  who  is  the  person  speaking;  2d  thott.ieha  »  spoken  to;  3d  Ae 
ahe,  or  it,  who  is  spoken  of,  and  their  plumls,  we,  ye  or  you,  they." — Bint/ham't  Accidence,  SOUi 
Ed.,  p.  7.  Here  the  two  kinds  of  enor  w  hich  1  have  just  pointed  out,  arejumbled  together.  It 
is  impossible  to  write  worse  English  than  this!  Nor  is  the  following  muih  b<!tleri  "Of  the 
personal  pronouns  there  are  five,  viz.  /,  in  the  first  person,  spenking:  Thou,  in  the  second 
person,  spiikcn  to ;  and  tte,  the,  it,  in  the  third  person,  spoken  of." — Sutting's  Gram.  p.  25. 

Obs.  6. — In  tcritten  language,  the  first  pirson  denotes  the  writer  or  author ;  and  the  second,  tho 
reader  or  person  addressed;  except  when  ihe  writer  describes  not  himself,  but  some  one  else,  aa 
uttering  to  an  other  the  words  which  he  records.  This  exception  takes  place  wore  particularly 
in  the  writing  of  dialogues  and  dramas ;  in  which  the  first  and  second  pers-ms  are  abundantly 
used,  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  author  and  his  reader,  but  as  denoting  the  fictitious  speak- 
era  and  hearers  that  figure  in  each  scene.  But,  in  discourse,  the  grammatical  persona  may  be 
changed  without  a  change  of  the  living  subject.  In  the  following  sentence,  the  three  grammati- 
cal persona  are  all  of  them  used  with  reference  to  one  and  the  tame  individual :  "  Say  ye  of  Bim 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemeat,  because '/ aoui  /(M 
the  !>on  of  God  t '  '-~John,  x,  36. 

Obs.  6. — The  speaker  seldom  refers  to  himself  bjf  name,  as  the  speaker ;  and,  of  the  objecti 
which  there  is  occasion  to  name  in  discourse,  but  comparatively  few  are  such  as  ran  ever  Im  mip- 
posed  to  speak.  Consequently,  noims  arc  rarely  used  in  the  first  person  ;  and  when  they  do  a»- 
aume  this  relation,  a  pronoun  is  commonly  associated  with  them :  as,  "  /  John  " — "  IFe  Britosu." 
These  words  I  conceive  to  agree  througnout.  in  person,  number,  gender,  and  case ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  w^ment  like  this  is  not  always  required  between  words  in  appontkm. 
Bat  tome  giaouiuuiaai  &aj  the  firat  person  to  ooooa  altogeuwr ;  otiteia,  with  modi  mon  em* 
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■tstencf .  ascribe  it ;  *  while  rery  manv  are  «ntlr«1y  tlle&t  on  the  rahjeet  Ttt  tt  i»  plain  that  both 
the  dortrine  of  concordit,  and  the  analofc;  of  Keneialgramniar.  require  its  adtniaaion.  The  retp 
too  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  rollowing  examplei :  "  ThemitOtcUt  ad  te  veni."  "  {  Tbemintoclea 
hate  come  to  you  " — Grant's  Lot.  Gram.  p.  Tt-  "  Admm  Troita  jEneat." — ^Virgil.  "  Ramutui 
Bex  ffgifi  armt  off^ro." — Livy.  "  Annibal  peto  paeem  "—Id.  "  CaUopita  recmaui." '  See  Tar- 
mea^M  Comedtet,  at  the  end.  "  Paul,  an  apostle,  Ac,  unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith."— 
1  Tim  i,  1.  Agnin,  if  the  word  God  is  of  the  second  pemon,  in  the  text,  '*  7%o»,  God,  seest  me," 
why  should  any  onp  deny  that  i'a»/i9  of  the  first  person,  in  this  one  ?  "  /  Paul  have  written  it.'* 
—Philemon,  10.  Or  this  ?  "  The  salntation  by  the  liand  of  me  Paid." — Col  iv,  18.  And  so  of  the 
plnral:  "Ofyou  builders." — Acts,iy,ll.  "  Of  ta  the  apottlet." — Pef.  iii,  2.  How  can  It  be  pre- 
tended, that,  in  the  phrase,  "  I  Paul,"  J  is  of  the  first  person,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  and  Pavl, 
of  some  other  person,  as  denoting  something  or  aomebody  that  is  not  the  speaker  ?  Let  the  ad- 
oirm  of  Mairay.  Kirkham,  IngersoU,  R.  C.  Smith,  Comlyi  Oreenleaf,  Parkharst,  or  of  any 
others  who  teach  thii  absurdity,  answer. 

Obs.  7. — ^As,  in  the  direct  applieation  of  iriut  are  called  Christian  names,  there  is  a  kind  of 
faniliarity.  which  on  many  occasions  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  proper  respect ;  lo  in  a 
frequent  and  familiar  use  of  the  second  person,  as  i^  Is  the  placing  of  an  other  in  ttie  more  inti- 
mate relation  of  the  hearer,  and  one'n  self  in  that  of  the  speaker,  there  is  a  sort  of  assumption 
wideh  n).iy  seem  less  modest  and  respectfnl  than  to  use  the  third  person.  In  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  patriarch  Jacob  uses  both  forms;  applying  the  term  seroant  to  himself,  and  to  his  bro- 
Act  Eiiu  the  term  lord:  "Let  mylord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  before  his  serevtt:  and  Jwtll  lead 
on  softly."— (jcti.  XKxiii,  !4.  For  when  a  spetker  or  a  writer  does  not  choose  to  declare  himself 
ID  the  lirsl  person,  or  to  address  his  hearef  or  reader  in  the  second,  he  speaks  of  both  or  either  In 
the  third.  Thus  Moftes  relates  what  Moses  did.^nd  CKsar  records  the  achieTomenl*  of  Ctrsnr.  So 
Jnd^h  humbly  beseeches  Joseph  :  "  Let  thff  servant  abide  in  stead  of  the  Ind  a  bondman  to  my 
hrd''—Grn.  xliv,  33.  And  Abraham  reverently  intercedes  with  Ood :  "  Oh  !  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak." — Gen.  xviii,30.  And  the  Psalmist  prays:  "God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and 
UcM  at;  and  cause  hia  face  to  shine  upon  Mi."—Ps.  Ixvii,  1.  So,  on  more  common  oceasiona:  — 


"What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddeHt  }  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wa^t  driren  birk  ?  Y« 
momUMMa.  that  re  skipped  like  rama ;  and  ye  httle  hiilt;  like  lambs  1  Tremble,  tkou  earth,  at  the 
peeeeaca  of  the  Lord,  at  tbe  preie&oe  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob." — Ptalmi,  cxiv,  6-7. 


Nambers,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  tbat  distingubh  nmty  and  plunlifcy. 
There  are  two  numbers ;  the  singular  and  the  plural, 
The  singular  number  is  that  which  denotes  but  one  ;  as, "  The  hoy  learns." 
The  plarcU  number  is  that  irhich  denotes  more  than  one ;  as,  "  The  boys 


plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  only,  and  the  number  of  syllables  is 
not  increased  :  as,  pen^  pern  ;  grape^  grapes. 

But  when  the  sound  of  8  cannot  be  united  with  that  of  the  primitive  word, 
the  i-e<^lar  plural  adds  a  to  final  e,  and  es  to  otiier  tcrmiaations,  and  forms  ft 
separate  syllable :  as,  page,  pages  ;  foz^  foxes. 


Oia.  I. — ^The  distinction  of  numbers  serves  merely  to  show  whether  we  speak  of  one  object,  ox 
of  taore.  In  some  languages,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Arabic,  there  is  a  dual  number,  which  denote! 
too,  or  a  pair ;  but  in  ours,  this  nropcity  of  words,  or  class  of  modifications,  extends  no  farther 
ttia  to  distioguish  unity  from  plurality,  and  plurality  from  unity.  It  belongs  to  nouns,  pronouns, 
Bdfiaite  Terb« ;  and  to  these  it  is  always  applied,  either  by  peculiarity  of  form,  or  by  inference 

'"ff  rarwls«etbcA)teaiMme,lt[theDBme]  Isortbsllrst person;  as,  /,  N—rf—,dfelaie;  ut,  S—and  M-~ 
SsfMrniMt." — Ward's  Gimni.  p-  88.  "Nouns  wblob  raliM  t>  ths  person  or  peraooi  spmkhnf,  are  mM  to  beef 
IhtjirM  pmon  ;  as.  I,  WiUiam,  apeak  to  joo."— Fuu4<'«  ComrnoA  School  Oram.  Psrt  tl,  p  The  flrat  psrson 
«f  BOiua  iM  adraionl  bj  Atnswortb,  Barnard,  Hrlglitlaa J,  Uulltoos.  UuUar,  Cardell  Cbaadlrt,  6.  W.  I'larfc,  i  oopw, 
Say,  baoHuts,  raraum.  relcen,  flsk,  John  FHot,  Fowle,  rnzee,  OUb«rt,  (ioldabuiy.  It.  0.  Umne,  ilkll,  llallock, 
BmIIii,  llwt,  Ueailrick,  HIley,  Fvriey,  Picket,  ItuswII,  Sanborn,  Saoden,  Smart,  K  U.  Smith,  Spoar, 
V<fii  MUoDS,  and  ottim.  It  U  denied,  elthtr  expre-Mly  or  vlrtnally,  by  Alger,  Bacon.  Ciimly,  DhtIs  Dllworth, 
ftKadMf,  Ouf,  lUaen,  InKersoll.  Jaodon,  Klrkbam,  L.  Harray,  Maltbr,  llerchant,  Mllltr.  NuMing,  l>arhbnTSt, 
(■  PQtaaoa,  Bev.  T.  Snitb,  and  others,  Imong  tha  grammHrtaoB  t>b«  do  not  appear  to  bare  notlciFd  dM  persona 
HwatiM  ssaP.  are  aideo,  Allan,  Ash,  Bfeknell,  BlDgliam.  Blair,  thuhaoan,  Bneka,  Bum,  Burr,  CburcbUl,  Ooar, 
M^^^'^^lw^^  WrtaU^     ^'  '^"^  J>M»*«o<>t  J«iUMB,  Lmals,  Lowlta,  linutr«i  VrMky,  Siaa^* 
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TBI  ^«tiniiit  or  nillUBE  QBIJOUU. 


[past  n. 


from  tha  priaeiplaa  of  ooneord.  ProDoou  axe  likt  tluii  a&toocdutts,  ud  Ttrbs  ara  like  Ouag  ai^ 
JmU,  in  number. 

Obs.  2. — ^The  roost  common  way  of  forming  the  plant!  of  Engliih  nooni,  ia  that  of  aimpljr  add- 
ing to  thrm  an  «;  which,  when  it  unltee  with  a  sharp  conaonant,  ia  alwaya  eharp,  or  hiMiu ;  and 
irtten  it  fellows  a  vowel  or  a  flat  mute,  is  (generally  flat,  like  t :  thus,  is  the  words,  >hip$,  ttiffi,  pit*, 
roekt,  ^git^t  laf^,  fMf^,  it  ia  sharp ;  but  in  teat,  baift,  riwrt,  kittt.pondt,  pathi,  rtHoi,  «oe6s,  Jlo^,  ii 
is  fiat.  The  termiaatioas  which  alwaya  nuke  tharegular  plural  in  at,  with  increaaeofaylla6l0B,are 
tweWe  ;  namely,  e«,g«,  eh  eoft.  c/u  soft,  «A,m,  «,  M, «,  xe,  x,  and  s«;  ai  iaj^,,^ices  aam; 
ioreh,  fpreAes;  nie/kt,  mitMtt ;  AsA,  dithm;  mu,  kuttt;  nbiu,  rtbutm ; lent,  imam ;  cAaut, clkatrntj 
C9rpte,corptttj  mme,  *mnet;box,  boxM;  axe,  axei  ;pkiz,  phiMza ;  mom,  moms.  All  other  CDdisgs 
leedily  unite  in  sound  either  with  the  sharp  or  with  the  flat «,  as  they  tiienseWM  are  sharp  or  flat; 
ud,  to  aroid  an  increase  of  syllables,  we  allow  the  final «  mute  to  remain  mute  after  that  letter  ii 
added :  thus,  we  always  pronounce  aa  monosylUbles  thr  words  ioAst,  bladmp  ttrifut  titkm,  yatss, 
toaiet,  name*,  canet,  ripet,  thorat,piaUt,  dmta,  and  the  like, 

Obs.  S. — Though  the  irregalar  plurals  of  our  language  appear  considerably  numerous  irim 
brought  together,  ther  are  in  fact  rery  few  in  comparison  wita  the  many  thousands  that  are  per- 
fsctly  iimpleand  regular.  In  aome  instances,  howerer,  usage  is  Tarioos  in  writing,  thoooh  iuii> 
form  in  si^ecb  ;  an  unsettlement  peculiar  to  certain  words  that  terminate  in  voweti :  as,  RoMu, 
or  roMtei ;  octawt,  or  octoooei ;  attomiet,  or  attomeyi.  There  are  also  some  other  diffieultiea 
ipecting  the  plurals  of  nonns,  and  especially  respecting  those  of  foreign  words ;  of  compoynd 
terms ;  of  names  and  titles ;  ud  of  worus  redundant  or  deficient  in  regard  to  the  nambere. 
It  moat  worthy  of  notice,  respeetiiig  all  these  poisUng  pmnts  of  Engiiah  grammar,  is  briefly  ooik- 
tained  in  the  following  obeMratioos. 

Om.  i. — ^It  ia  a  general  rule  of  Engiiah  grammar,  that  ell  ringulai  noons  ending  with  a  Towel 
preceded  by  an  other  vowel,  shall  form  the  plural  by  simply  assuming  an  s .-  as,  Plea,  ^»a* ,-  Mm, 
td«M;  htrma,lmmiat;  bee,bee*;  He,  tie* ;fi>e,foet ;  thoe,  ihoet;  cue,  cuet;  eye,  oyes;  Jbtio.Jblioij 
iamboo,  bami*oot;  ctiekoo,cuekoot  i embryo, emoryoi ;  bureau,  bureau* ;  jnirliat,puriiiu* ;  eou.  mu; 
•ins.  vietce ;  itrate,  ttratot ;  phm,  ptaut,  key,  Aeyi  ,■  metUsy,  medley* ;  vieeny,  nceroya .-  0*9.  fy. 
To  this  rule,  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in  quy,  as  aUoquie*.  cothquiet,  aSlo^wee,  toU&fttiet,  are 
eommonly  made  exceptions ;  because  many  hare  conceived  that  the  u,  in  such  initancea,  la  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  g,  or  a  consonant  having  the  power  of  te,  and  not  a  vowel  forming  a  diphthong 
With  the  y.  All  other  deviations  from  the  rule,  as  monie*  for  moiieyi,  aiiiet  foraww,  vaiiim  tot 
mlleyt,  (Munnissfor  cAtimwyf,  &&,  are  nownsnally  oondemnedasenon.  See  Bale  l2th  Cor  ^id)> 
ins. 

Dm.  5. — It  la  also  a  general  principle,  that  nenna  ending  in  y  preceded  1^  a  eonaonut,  chug* 
the  y  into  i,  and  add  *t  for  the  plural,  without  inereaee  of  syUablea :  **,fiy,fii«* ;  aify,  atlim;  ea^ 
eiMei ;  colony,  eoloniet.  Bo  nouns  in  i,  (  so  far  aa  we  have  any  that  are  susceptible  of  a  change  of 
number,)  form  the  plural  regularly  by  assuming  m  .-  as,  aliaU,  alkalies ;  tatmagundi,  «a/«u^«as- 
die*.  Common  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  bv  a  consonant,  are  numerous ;  and  none  of  them  de- 
Tiate  from  the  foregoing  rule  of  forming  the  plural :  thus,  dutxi,  dutiet.  The  termination  added  is 
M,and  the  y  ia  changed  into  f,aoeotdlng  to  the  general  principle  expressed  in  Rnlellth  for  Spell- 
ing. But,  to  this  principle,  or  mle,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  proper  nouns  were  to  be  ae> 
counted  eiceptions.  And  accordingly  we  sometimes  find  such  names  made  plural  by  the  mere  ad* 
dition  of  an  « ;  as,  *'  How  come  Uie  Pythagorat\  [  it  should  be,  the  Pythagoraiet,  ]  the  Ariatotle*, 
the  TuitM,  the  Lttws,  to  appear,  even  to  us  at  this  distance,  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ia  tlu 
vast  fields  of  ether  r" — Swgh't  Dignity,  Vol.  i,  p.  131.  This  doctrine,  adopted  from  some  of  onr 
older  grammars,  I  was  myself,  at  one  period,  inclined  to  countenance ;  (  see  ImtiiuU*  of  BetgUA 
Oram  p.  33,  at  the  bottom ;)  but  further  obeervation  having  led  me  to  suspect,  there  ia  more  m»* 
ihority  for  changing  the  y  than  for  retaining  it,  I  shall  by-and-by  exhibit  some  exam  plea  of  this 
change,  and  leave  Uic  reader  to  take  his  choice  of  the  two  forms,  or  principles. 

Obs.  6. — The  vowel  a,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (except  in  the  questionable  term  huxxa,  or  when 
rilent,  as  in  guinea,)  has  always  its  Italian  or  middle  sound,  as  heard  in  the  ioteijectiin  oAe.'s 
•onnd  which  readily  unites  with  that  of  •  flat,  and  which  ought,  in  deliberate  speech,  to  be  eate- 
-  folly  preserved  in  plurals  from  this  ending  :  «a,  Oinada,  (As  Canada*  i  cxmota,  cupolas ;  ecmma, 
comma*;  anatkema, anatJkema*.  To  pronounce  ute  final  a  flat,  aa  Africay  for  Africa,  ia  a  nujtfc  « 
vulgar  ignorance. 

Obs.  7. — ^The  vowel  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  generally  silent ;  and,  even  when  otherwise,  it  re- 
mains ainglein  plurals  from  this  ending;  thee>,  whenever  thee  is  vocal,  being  sounded  eex,  or  liks 
tike  word  eaae :  aa,  tgnetrophe,  ^)0*tn3phe* ;  epitome,  tpitomei ;  aimile,iimilet.  This  class  of  words 
being  anomalous  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  some  authors  have  attempted  to  reform  them,  by 
changing  the  s  to  y  in  the  siiwilar,  and  writing  it*  for  the  plural :  as,  apottrophy,  apoetrophita ;  epit- 
omy,  epUomioi ;  timUy,  timiUe*.  A  reformation  of  some  sort  seems  desirable  here,  and  this  nas 
the  aavantsge  of  being  first  proposed ;  but  it  is  not  extensively  adopted,  and  perhaps  never  wiB 
be ;  for  the  vowel  sound  in  question,  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  terminations  y  and  iet,  but  one  wluck 
seems  to  require  ee — a  stronger  sound  thau  that  of  y,  though  similar  to  it. 

Obs.  8. — For  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  b^  a  consonant,  the  regular  method  of  forming  tbs 
vHnral  seems  to  be  that  of  adding  et;  as  in  bttboet,  umbo«*.  huboe*,  eaUeoei,  moriteoea,  tfambadoet, 
hanieadoet,  fumadoe*,  earbonadoet,  tonudoee,  bracadoet,  torpedoet,  imtueiuhe*.  eiraffau,  mmnfom, 
ombargoet,  eargoe*,  potargom  eehoee,  buffaloet,  wlcanoe*,  ieroet,  nwroM,  votatotM,  wtamifmtem, 
muUaioe*,  *iilettoe*,  teoet.  In  words  oi  this  class,  the  e  appears  to  be  osernl  as  a  means  of 
serving  the  right  sound  of  the  o;  consequently,  such  of  them  as  are  the  most  frequently  osed, 
have  become  the  most  ilrmly  fixed  in  this  orthography.  In  practice,  however,  we  find  .  many  nmi- 
lar  nouns  very  frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  wntten  with  (  only ;  as,  catOo*,  junto*,  grotto*,  tola*, 
fuarte*,  octavo*,  dwidecimo*,  tyro*.  So  that  even  the  best  scholars  neem  to  have  freq^uentlv  deubt> 
«d  which  termination  they  ought  to  regard  aa  the  regular  one.  The  whole  class  mcludea  mon 
than  one  hundred  words.  Some, however, are  seldom  used  in  the  plural;  and  othcra,Mvar. 
Wo  tutApoUOo  an  sometimes  written  ipoe  andjiotaloik  This  may  have  sprung  from  a  notioa*  timt 
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iM  halt  tha«  in  du  |lanlt  ilHiiild  lia*«  it  alio  in  the  1111011181.  Bat  thb  pi{iid[plft  has  never 
!{jrriedMt;  and,  beieg  repugnant  to  derlTation,  it  proubljr  never  irill  m.  Toe  onlj  Eng- 
ipprllitim  Aat  are  eetaUithed  in  oe,  are  the  follotrins  fonrteen :  aeven  numosjllablea,  doe, 
r«r,  ilue,  tioe,  mt,  toe;  and  Beren  longer  worda,  roeido»^l^,  fiOoa.  eanoe,  mtalaloe,  'vAm, 
M.  Tbe  lut  ia  prooousced  dip'-ta^  Worceeter ;  but  Wrtwter,  Bolles,  and  sonu  othera, 
It  ti  *  word  «f  two  ay  Uables  ovuy . 

m.  9  — BrtaMiahed  exeeptioBa  ought  to  be  cnamerated  and  treated  aa  eiceptionB ;  bntitia 
arihic  to  mMmber  bow  to  write  aome  aeores  of  words,  lo  neartjr  alike  aa  fnmadoea  and  sre- 
t,  HiUnea  ud  foimettoa,  if  thev  are  allowed  to  differ  in  termination,  aa  these  examples  do  in 
usa  i  Dic&tDarT*.  Najr,  for  lack  of  a  rule  to  guide  hta  pen,  even  Johnson  himself  could  not 
naba  th«  ortbograph;  of  the  common  word  mangoet  well  enough  to  copy  it  twice  without  !&• 
'Mntj.  This  maj  be  seen  by  his  example  from  King,  under  the  worth  matifo  and  polarye. 
t.  itocfen,  cUhcr  tennination  is  preferable  to  the  uncertainty  which  mast  attend  a  divisloa 
:i<  clan  of  words  between  the  two ;  and  aince  e$  has  some  claim  to  the  preference,  aa  beiiv 
rttttnte  to  the  aoand ;  I  alull  make  no  exeepUona  to  the  principle,  that  eomtnoD  nounf 
ist  is  e  ineeded  bjr  a  eonsonant  t«ke  «*  for  tbe  plnraL  Murray  says,  '*  JVowta  which  end  in  0 
tMW^acsMadiwd,  to  form  the  plural;  as,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  manifesto,  potato, 
aw,>g:  ud  sometimea  only  s ;  as,  folio,  nuncio,  punctilio,  seraglio.'^Oeteiio  Gram.  p.  40. 
I  usoiats  te  nothing,  nnleas  it  ia  to  be  inferred  nom  his  exanmta,  that  others  like  them  in 
I  m  to  take  a  er  «t  accordingly ;  and  this  ia  what  I  teaeh,  though  it  eannot  be  aaid  that  Mar- 
■tiitun  tbe  principle. 

ti.  10.— Proper  names  or  individuaUt  strictly  used  as  sach,  have  no  plnral.  Bnt  when  sever* 
iruu  of  tbe  same  name  are  spoken  of,  the  noun  becomes  in  some  drgree  common,  and  od- 
I  ot  the  plorsl  form  and  an  article  *,  as,  "  7%e  Stuarta,  tht  Cman." — AOm't  Gram.  p.  41.  80 
>iw  whrn  foeb  nouns  are  used  to  denote  character :  aa,  "  SoUman,  for  wise  men ;  Nam,  for 
Ut. "— /i.  "  Here  we  see  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  fi«re«IiM«,  was  the  monater- 
In."— A'<Bto  to  Ihmeiad,  iv.  492.  The  proper  namea  of  natiom,  MSaa,  and  MeMiM* 

T^aA ;  and,  except  In  a  ^rcct  address,  they  are  asaally  eonatmed  with  the  definite 
le'.u,"ns  Oraeib,  tho  Atkauant,  the  Jewa,  Me  Jetuita."  But  such  words  may  take  tiw 
ahiform  with  the  indefinite  article,  aa  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  an  indlTidual  of 
\t^fit;  sa,  '*  J  Greek,  «n  Athenuin,  a  Jew,  a  Jeeuit." 

N- 11— PropH  namea,  when  they  form  the  plural,  for  the  moat  part  fbrm  It  regularly,  by  ai- 
atma  teeordine  to  ths  termination:  as,  CarvUma,  the  CaroKniu ;  Jamaa,  the  Jametto. 
'  tboH  wUek  ate  only  or  ^efly  plural,  hare,  or  ought  to  have,  aueb  terminations  aa  are  proiw 
tniniib  them  aa  Murals,  so  that  tbe  form  for  the  singular  may  bo  inferred :  as,  "  The  7m»- 
Rtcnpy  aearir  a  third  of  Siberia." — Balbi'i  Geoff,  p.  379-  Here  the  singular  must  certainly 
I  T^Dose.  "  The  printnpal  tribes  are  the  Pattneei,  the  Arrapahoei,  and  the  Cumanehei,  who 
k  iktaugb  the  redone  of  the  Platte,  the  Arkanaow,  and  the  Norte."— /6.  p.  179.  Hero  the 
^lin  may  be  snDpoted  to  be  a  Panmee,  an  ArrapaAo,  and  a  CumancAe.  "  The  Southern  ox 
lUu  famay  eeiJpriaed  tbe  Cherokee$,  Creeke,  Chickaeavt,  Choctaw,  Slnnmote,  and  MifrAcs." 
t  P  179.  Hoe  all  are  regular  plurals,  except  the  last ;  and  this  probably  ought  to  be  AToteAaMf, 
iftftvai  spalls  it  JVisfeAea,  tne  ungular  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  foreign  words  or 
Hpi  tfmiaatiaDsbaTe  been  improperly  preferred  to  our  own  ;  whieh  taat  are  more  Intellinble, 
^imforc  better :  aa,  Eijuimavx.  to  Eigui?Haua;  Knittenau*,  to  KnutOHOua,  or  Creeoi  omit, 
i*".  01  DaJkettaho;  Jroguou,  to  Iro^uoyi,  or  Hurmu, 

K 11— Respecting  the  plurals  of  noons  ending  In  i,  0,  u,  or  y,  preoededhr  a  consonant,  tliora 
I  pMeBtwagemodi  uncertainty.  As  any  vowel  sound  may  be  uttered  witn  an  a,  many  writcM 
thnc  ktteia  to  require  for  plurals  strictly  regular,  the  t  only ;  and  to  take  es  occaaionally, 
t<  of  tieeptioiL  Oihera,  (  perhaps  with  more  reason, }  assume,  that  the  most  usual,  regular, 
proper  eudings  for  the  plural,  in  these  inatancea,  are  tea,  oet,  and  uee :  as,  alkali,  alfialiea  ; 
*.^'^;fut,finuo  i  enemy,  enfmiei.  This,  I  think,  la  right  for  common  nouns.  How  Hx 
fa  ctaws  sre  10  be  made  exceptions,  because  they  are  proper  names,  is  an  other  question.  It 
|>t>iD  that  aDBe  of  them  are  not  to  be  excepted:  as,  for  instance,  Alieghimj/,  t\iB  AOoffhamot ; 
*!,  tti  Two  ACcjKas  ;  Plolemjt,  the  Ptolemiea ,-  Jehu,  the  Jrhuet.  So  the  names  of  tribes ;  a^ 
tJKiwvia,theOlaM,  tbe  Whmebagoea.  Likewise,  the  ^ntrte*  and  the  Aorpin;  which  words, 
^natstridly  proper  namea,  are  often  written  with  a  capital  as  such.  Like  these  sreniMue, 
na/riH,  isp^ra,  from  which  aome  writers  omit  the  «.  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others,  write 
^vxlf^faMB;  Webster,  now  writes  Qiptey  and  Gip»e]f*:  Worcester  prefers  Ovpeg,  andproba- 
^ggw  -^^hater  oaeo  wiota  the  plural  gypAet;  (see  his  JSasayi,  p-  SS3 ;  ]  sad  Xshnson  oitM 

"  I.  near  yon  stile,  three  sallow  gypaiot  met." — Osy. 

^  11— Proper  names  in  o  are  commonly  made  plural  by  •  only.  Tet  there  seems  to  be  the 
?^  ^  msertiu  the  e  in  these,  aa  in  other  nouns  01  the  same  ending ;  namehr,  to  prevent 
■•^uqniriugaAort  sound.    "I  apprehend,"  says  Churchill,  "it  haabeen  mtmanerrO' 
"^^DD  at  propcrnamea  being  nnchangeablr,  that  aome,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obriating  this 


■^^^Othave  put  an  apostrophe  between  tbe  o  and  the  *  in  the  plural,  in  ttMdofana; 
m^^''  '  "'^ "  "iinilor  principle,  j\/ax'§,  Venut'i ;  thus  using  the  possesstTs  case 
"f^  «  Ote  nominative  or  objective  plural.  Harria  says  verv  properly, '  We  have  our  Marht 
M  om  . .  00^,  B.  3,  Ch.  4 ;  f  or  whudi  these  would  have  given  oa  Jfonf  «  and  A  ntot^.- 
■Arc  Qim.f.  30s.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  it,  such  a  use  of  the  apoatropht 
'tk^""*  M^'*^*^'  "  '°  qooution,  [ '  From  the  Socrates's,  the  Plato's,  and  the  ConfuoiuB'a 
'^'S*<'ilieproper  names  should  have  been  pluralixcd  like  common  nouns ;  thus,  From  the 
ntPlatoet,  and  the  Conjvdvaei  of  the  age."— Z^niVi  Gram.  p.  126 ;  BuUiotu'a,  14Z. 
^.  ,  '^The  fbUowins  are  some  examples  of  the  plurals  of  proper  names,  which  I  submit  to 
"/"•jmont  of  tbe  reader,  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing  observations :  "  The  Romans  had 
r»wt  JIarn  aad  .JmIoiwi,  aa  we  in  later  days  have  our  Uarka  and  our  Anthoiao$."-'Harrut§ 
**Thsnas8Mtab«m(mx«uonferiachiSiuils,uth«PfB/mte(Sa(p«H,aitot/ 
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or,  to  tnttasee  tn  more  modern  names,  the  BowartU,  P^hami^  and  U<mtajfvm." — Ih.  40.  "  37eai 
the  f^mil;  seat  of  the  MontgomerieM  of  Co\Vk-&M." — Burni*«Pomu,  Note,  p.?'  "  TTyphon,  a  sot- 
name  of  one  of  the  Ptolenues."—Lempriere't  Diet.  "  Sixteen  of  the  Tuber oi,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  lired  in  n  small  house." — lb.  "  What  ate  ^aJ^piter$  and  JtifuMof  theheathena  to  sud 
«  God  ?" — Bari/h'i  Dignity,  i,  234.  "  Also  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one  person  of  the  came 
name ;  an,  the  Hmrte$,  the  Edtpardt." — Cobbett't  Gram.  S  40.  "  She  was  descended  from  the 
Percia  and  the  Stanlejfi." — Lores  of  the  PoeU,  li,  102.  "  Naples,  or  the  Two  Stcilia." — Bat- 
St*i  Geoff.  p.  273.  The  word  India,  commonly  makes  the  plural  indiet,  not  IiuUom  ;  and,  for  ^/axet, 
the  poets  write  AJaces.  But  Richard  Hilejr  says,  "  Proper  nouns,  when  pluralizeo,  follow  the  sama 
rules  as  common  nouns ;  as,  Venus,  the  Vemuei;  Ajax,  the  4j<»xe$;  Cato,  the  Catoui  Heniy,  tha 
BAvrie»."—HiUy't  E.  Gram.  p.  18. 

"  He  eT>y  day  from  King  to  K{t^(  can  walk, 
Of  all  onr  aarria,  all  onr  Edwards  talk."— Ssftrva,  It. 

Obs.  15.— When  a  name  and  a  title  are  to  be  u^ed  together  in  a  plural  sense,  many  persona  an 
puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  name,  or  the  title,  or  both,  should  be  in  the  plural  form.  For 
example — in  speaking  of  two  young  ladies  whose  family  name  is  Bell — whether  to  call  them  the 
Hit  Bella,  the  AOtiea  BeU,  or  the  Miiaet  BsUm.  To  an  inquiry  on  this  point,  a  learned  editor, 
who  prefers  the  last,  lately  |nve  bis  answer  thus :  **  There  are  two  young  ladies ;  of  course  they  are 
'  the  MiHses.'  Their  name  is  Bell ;  ofcour^e  there  are  two'  Bells.'  Ergo,  the  correct  phrase,  in  speak- 
ing of  them,  is — '  the  Misses  Bells.'  "— JST.  Y.  Com.  Aile.  This  puts  the  words  in  appoaitioo  ;  and 
there  is  no  question,  that  it  is  formally  correct.  But  still  it  is  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  less  frequent- 
ly beard,  and  less  approved  by  gramma^ns,  than  the  first  phrase ;  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
assume  that  the  two  words  may  be  taken  together  as  a  sort  of  compound,  is  correct  also.  Dr.  PriecW 
ley  says,  '*  When  a  name  has  a  title  preSxea  to  it,  as  Doctor,  Uiu,  Matter,  &e.,  the  plural  termina- 
tion affects  only  the  latter  of  the  two  words;  as,  *Th«  two  Doctor  NttUetmu' — 'The  two  ilia 
TAomMiiu;'  thimgh  a  strict  analogy  would  plead  for  the  alteration  of  the  former  word,  and  levd  as 
to  say.  '  The  two  Doctors  Nettletott ' — '  The  two  Mi»*e$  Thomson.'  " — Priestley's  Gram.  p.  59.  "Th* 
following  quotations  show  the  opinions  of  some  other  grammarians :  "  Two  or  more  nouns  in  con- 
cordance, and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a  name  end  a  title,  have  the  plural  terminatioa  an- 
nexed to  the  Inst  only ;  as,  *  The  Miss  Smiths ' — ■  The  three  Doctor  Simptoiu '— '  The  two  ilsutm 
Wiffffiiises.'  With  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  not  parallel  to  the  examples  just  given,  we  almost 
aitirornil)',  in  complex  names,  confine  the  inflection  to  the  last  or  the  latter  noun." — Dr.  Crombie, 
The  foreKoinii  opinion  from  Crombie,  ix  quoted  and  seconded  bv  Maunder,  who  adds  the  following  : 
exaroplcH  :  "  Thus,  Dr.  Watts :  '  May  there  not  be  Sir  Isaac  T^ewtons  in  every  science  ?'— •  You 
must  not  suppose  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  Lady  Aurora  Graavitles.'  "—Uaundcr's  Gram.  p.  2. 

Obs.  16.— These  writers  do  not  seem  to  accord  with  W.  L.  Stone,  the  editor  above  quoted,  nor 
would  his  reasoning  apply  well  to  several  of  their  examples.  Yet  both  opinions  are  rigbt,  if  oeith- 
-  er  be  carried  too  far.  For  when  the  words  are  in  apposition,  rather  than  in  composition,  the  first 
name  or  title  most  be  made  plural,  if  it  refer  to  more  than  one :  as,  *'  The  Misses  BeU  and  Brvwm" 
— "  Messrs.  Lnmbert  and  Son  >■  The  Lords  Calthorpe  and  Erskine"—"  The  Lords  BitMopt  of 
Durham  and  St  David's"— "The  Knights Honitalers"—" The  Knights  Fempior*"— **  The  lOiifflUt 
Baronets."  But  this  does  not  prove  the  other  construction,  which  varies  the  last  word  onlT,to 
be  irregular ;  and,  if  it  did,  there  is  abundant  authority  for  it.  Nor  is  that  which  varies  the  first 
only,  to  be  altogetho'  condemned,  though  Dr.  Priestley  is  unquestionably  wrong  respectinii  the 
**  strict  analotn/  "  of  which  he  speaks.  The  joining;  of  a  plural  title  to  one  singular  noun,  as, 
"Misses  Roji  The  Misses  BeU" — "The  two  Misses  Thomson,"  produces  a  phrase  which  is 
in  itself  the  Uast  nttalomtu  of  the  three ;  but "  The  Miasct  Jane  and  EUta  BeU,"  is  a  phraae  which 
nobody  perhaps  will  undertake  to  amend.  It  appears,  then,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  expression 
tnay  he  right  in  some  caaes ;  and  each  of  them  may  be  wrong,  if  improperly  substituted  for  either 
of  the  others. 

Obs.  17. — The  following  statements,  though  erroneons  in  several  particulars,  will  show  the  opon- 
tons  of  some  other  grammarians,  upon  the  foregoing  point :  "  Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only 
when  tliey  refer  to  a  race  or  family;  as,  The  Campbells ;  or  to  several  persons  of  the  same  name ;  as. 
The  eiuht  llairyx  ;  the  tv>o  Mr.  Bells ;  the  two  Miss  Browns ;  or,  without  the  numeral,  the  Mite 
Boys. '  But  in  addressing  letters  in  which  both  or  all  are  equally  concerned,  and  also  when  the 
names  are  different,  we  pluralize  the  title,  (Mr.  or  Hiss,)  and  wnte,  AfMsei  Brown ;  Miaset  Roe ; 
Hessrs.  <for  Messieurs,  rr.)  Outhrie  and  Tait." — Lennie't  Gram.  p.  7<     '*  K  we  wish  to  distu- 

Sii»h  the  unmiirrit  d  from  the  married  Howards,  we  call  them  the  Miss  Bowariie.    If  we  wi^h  to 
ittinfcuish  these  Misses  from  other  Misses,  we  call  them  the  Misses  Howard  " — Fovle's  Gram. 
"  To  distinguish  several  persons  of  the  same  name  and  family  from  others  of  a  different  name  and  . 
&mily,  the(f(/e,  and  not  (he proper  name,  is  varied  to  express  the  distinction  ;  as,  the  Mi*se*  StwT,  I 
the  Messrs.  Story.    The  elhptical  meaning  is,  the  Misses  and  Messrs.  wlio  are  named  Story.    To  | 
distinguinh  intmorried  from  married  ladies,  the  proper  name,  and  not  the  title,  should  be  varied ;  , 
as,  Ihe  JlJiss  CInrks.    When  we  mention  more  than  one  person  of  different  natnes,  the  title  should  i 
be  exprrsKi'd  before  each  ;  as.  Miss  Burns,  Hiss  Parker,  and  Miss  Hopkinson,  were  present."—  i 
Saft/iorti's  Griim.  p.  79.  In  the  following  examples  from  Pope's  Works,  the  last  word  only  is  varied :  i 
*'  He  pnrasons  himself  to  Iwo  Lord  Chanc^ort  for  law."— Vol.  iii,  p.  61.    *'  Yearly  panMvrics  I 
npon  the  Lord  Mayors."~Ib.  p.  83.  | 
*'  Whence  hapless  Monsieur  maeh  complains  at  Paris 
Of  wrongs  from  Duchesses  and  Lady  Maria." — Duneiad,  B.  li,  I.  13-1. 
Obs.  18— The  following  eleven  nouns  in  /*,  chsnge  the  y  into  v  and  assume  ei  for  the  plorml : 
theof,  shearrs:  leaf,  leaves;  loaf,  loaves  ■  beef,  beeves;  thief,  thieves;  calf,  calces;  half,  Aalra ; 
^f,eltes;  shelf,  shelves;  self,  selves;  wolf,  wolves.    Three  others  in^are  similar:  life.  Uvea; 
latife,  kmttt ;  wife,  wives.  These  are  specific  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  for  plurals,  and  not  a 
Nnes  of  examples  coming  under  a  particular  rule ;  for,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  nearly  all 
our  grommarians,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  manv  words  of  the  same  endings,  which  take  * 
only :  as,  M^,  ier^i^,  hemiktnkiefkt  miseAi^,  Mi»f*t  fmbtUafi,  rtKtft,  bimrtlitftt 
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friaft,  cfe^,  aemibnfk,  o^.  waip,  eoifi,  gtiffk,ho^,  roefi,  pnofi,  reproofM,  looofa,  eaiifi, 
tim,  tcarf;  tUoaifi,  wharfi,  jifet,  »tri/e$,  sajet.  The  pluni  of  toAarf  ia  soiaetimes  writteD 
emarv€M;  but  perhaps  •»  frequently,  and,  if  bo,  more  itceuratelr,  v>har/i.  Examples  andniithori- 
ie» :  *'  iVJtarf,  ichwJi."—Bii^fUiand'a  Gram.  p.  80 ;  Wards,  2i ;  Coar'3,  28 ;  Z,«iHte'j,  7 ;  Bucke't, 
19.  "  There  were  not  in  London  so  many  toharft,  or  kei/a,  for  the  landing  of  merchants'  Koods."— 
ZmjXXh  inJoktuon'iDict.  "The  leharft  of  Boston  are  alto  worthjr  of  notice."— fia&t'«  Geoff. 
>.  37-  *'  Betweea  bank*  thickly  clad  with  dwelling-boaseii,  manufactoriei,  and  teharft," — Lomion 
Uoht.  Cirtmidt,  19S3.  Nouns  ia  Ukt  s  only  i  m,  ikiff»,  rtuffa, gafft.  But  the  plural  of  <fnjf 
has  hitherto  been  generally  written  siacet ;  a  puszling  and  useless  anomaly,  butn  in  furm  uud 
HMiod :  lor  all  the  compounds  of  itaff  are  regular ;  as,  dUtafft,  whipstaffi,  tipttaff*,  Jl(w»tafft, 
fmart*ntaff* :  and«faiw«ia  the  regular  plural  of  (btce,  a  word  iiow  in  very  common  use  wito  a'dtf- 
!»mtt  ineiuung.  as  every  cooper  and  every  musician  knows.  SU^a  is  now  sometime!*  used;  as, 
■*  I  saw  the  husbandmen  bending  over  their  'f^jf'-" — Lord  Carnarvon.  "  With  their  <(ij7«  their 
utnda  for  wy  age."— ifiipe  of  Urael,  p.  16.  "  To  distinguish  between  the  two  ttafft."—^'omttw:k't 
Eiocvtum,  p.  43.  In  one  instance.  I  observe,  a  ytrj  sxcellent  scholar  hu  written  Bel/t  for  teloUt 
but  the  istier  u  the  established  plural  otulf: 

"  Self-love  would  cease,  or  be  dilated,  when 
We  should  behold  a»  many  selfs  as  men." —  Waller's  Poems,  p.  <S5. 
Oas.  19. — Of  nouns  purely  English,  the  following  thirteen  are  the  only  simple  words  that  fona 
^tinct  plunls  not  ending  in  s  or  es.  and  four  of  these  are  often  regular  :  man,  men;  teoman,  too- 
■sen;  eAud,  eMldrtn ^  brother,  brtthrm  or  brothert ;  ox,  oxen;  goose, geae ,  foot,  feet ;  tooth,  letth : 
lotite,  lice;  ntouse,  mice;  die,  dice  or  dies;  penn;/.  pence  or  pennies;  pea,  pease  ox  peas.  The  wora 
brethren  is  now  applied  only  to  fellow- members  of  the  same  church  or  fratcruity  ;  for  sons  of  the 
same  parenU,  we  always  use  brothers ;  and  thi:i  furm  is  sometimes  employed  la  the  other  sense. 
IHc9  are  spotted  cubes  for  gaming ;  dies  are  stamps  for  coining  money,  or  fur  impressing  metals. 
Pence,  as  six  pence,  refers  to  the  amount  of  monev  in  value ;  pennies  denotes  the  coin^  themselves, 
"  We  write  peas,  for  two  or  more  individual  seeds  \  pease,  for  an  indefinite  number  in  quanti- 
ty or  bulk.'  — lVd>*ter's  Diet.  This  Ust  anomaly,  I  think,  might  well  enough  be  spared ;  the 
sound  of  the  word  beiog  the  same,  and  the  distinction  to  the  eye  not  always  regarded.  Why  is  it 
sot  SB  proper,  to  write  an  order  for  "  a  bushel  oi peas,"  as  for  "  a  bushel  aibcatist  "  "  Peas  and 
ftaiim  may  be  severed  from  the  ground  berore  they  be  quite  iiij."~Cobbetl's  E.  Gram.  V  31. 

Oba.  — When  a  compound,  ending  with  any  of  the  foregoing  irregular  words,  is  made  plural, 
it  follows  the  fashion  of  the  word  with  which  it  ends:  as.  Gentleman,  getUlemeti;  boiidwomant 
hond^eomm;  fosUr-ehiU, foster-children  ;aolitn-goose,  solan-geese  ;egetooth,ei/eleeih;U)oodhuse,tMod- 
tiee  ;*  dormouse,  dormice ;  half-penny,  half  pence,  hiilf-penniti.  In  this  wa^,  these  irregularities 
eztcii<l  to  many  words ;  though  some  of  the  metaphurical  class,  aj  kite's-foot,  colt's-foot,  bear's- 
faot,  tioH's-fout.  being  names  of  plants,  have  nn  plural.  The  word  man,  which  is  used  the  most 
frequeutly  in  this  way,  makes  mere  than  seventy  such  com]  ounds.  But  there  arc  some  words  of 
this  ending,  which,  not  being  compounds  of  nuis,  are  regular :  as,  Gentian,  Germans;  Turcoman, 
7WvoM.-tNf ,'  Mussulman,  Mussulmans ;  talisman,  talismans ;  lemon,  lemant:  caiman,  caimans. 

On.  21.— Compounds,  in  general,  admit  but  one  variation  to  form  the  plural,  and  thut  must  be 
made  in  the  principal  word,  rather  than  in  the  adjunct ;  but  where  the  terms  differ  little  in  impor- 
tance, the  (ceuius  of  the  language  obviously  inclinrs  to  a  variation  of  the  last  only.  Thus  we  write 
fathers- ift-law,  sons-in-law,  kniaJUs -errant,  courts-martial,  couainsgerman,hangers-on,cominjt-int 
goit^t-ont,  goings-fvrth,  varying  the  first ;  and  manhaters,  manatealers,  manstayera,  maneater*, 
mamdriUa,  haudfuls,  apoonftds,  mouthfuls,  patlfuls,  outpourings,  ingatherings,  do«naiUi»ga,  oter- 
JUtteinga,  varying  the  last.  So,  in  many  instances,  when  there  is  a  less  intimate  connexion  of 
the  p:>rts,  and  the  words  are  written  with  a  hyphen,  if  not  separately,  we  choose  to  vnry  the  latter 
or  last ;  9M,feikno-servant3,  queea-cansorts,  thrte-per- cents,  he-goats,  she-bears, Jack-a-d tudics,  jack- 
a-£antems,  piaito  fortes.  The  following  mode  of  writing  i^  irregular  in  two  respects  ;  first,  because 
the  words  are  separated,  and  secondly,  because  both  are  varied  :  "  Is  it  unreasonable  to  «ay  with 
John  Wesley,  that '  men  buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  men  steakra  t "— Guodell's  Lbct.  ii  ; 
Liberator,  ix,  6o.  According  to  analogy,  it  ought  to  be :  "  Manbuifera  are  exactly  on  a  level  with 
wionsteaiera."  J.  W.Wright  alleges,  that,  "The  phrase,*!  want  two  spoonfuls  or  handfuls.* 
though  common,  is  improperly  constructed ; "  and  that,  "  we  should  say,  '  Two  spoons  or  hands 
fuU.' " — PhiJoa.  Gram.  p.  222.  P'rom  this  opinion,  I  dissent :  both  authority  and  unulogy  favour 
the  former  mode  of  espressins  the  plural  of  such  quantities. 

Obs-  22. — There  is  neither  difficulty  nor  uncertainty  respecting  the  proper  forms  for  the  plurals 
•feompound  nouns  in  general ;  but  the  two  irregular  words  ntan  and  womnn  are  often  varied  at 
lie  beginning  of  the  looser  kind  of  compounds,  contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  the  general  analogy 
sf  aiiuilar  word-t.  Of  the  propriety  of  thin,  the  reader  may  judge,  when  I  shall  have  quoted  a  few  cx- 
aaplM :  "  Besides  their  manservants  and  their  maid-ser cants." — Ne/icmiah,  vil,  C7.  *'  And  I  have 
excn  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-tervanta,  and  womeH-aervaiils."-~-Gen.  xxsii,  5.  "  I  gat  me  men- 
isMgers,  and  uxmen-tingera,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  n\en."—Eccle.^iastes,  ii,  S.  "  And  she 
famaght  forth  a  man-ehild,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron." — Hcv.  x'n,  5.  "  Why 
kaveyedone  this,  and  saved  the  men-children  ailve  ?  " — Exod.  i,  IS.  Such  terms  as  these,  if  thought 
objectionable,  mav  easily  be  avoided,  by  substituting  for  the  former  part  of  the  conipound  the  sepa- 
rate adjective  male  or  fimale ;  as,  maleehitd,  male  children.  Or,  for  those  of  the  third  example, 
one  might  say,  "  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  as  in  Xehemiah,  vii,  67  j  fur,  in  the  ancient 
Uneuages,  the  words  are  the  same.     Alger  compounds  "  singing-men  and  simiinij-vuiiien,'' 

(fas.  23.— Some  foreign  eonpound  terms,  consisting  of  what  are  usually,  in  the  language  from 
which  th^comc,  distinct  woras  and  different  paits  of  sjteech,  are  made  plural  in  Kngli^h,  by  the 
ad£tion  oi «  or  si  at  the  end.  But,  in  sU  such  casiis,  I  think  the  hyphen  should  be  inserted  in  th« 

*  Tbrr«  are  some  riasolsr  eompoonds  of  the  plural  word  p*net  whkh  f«nD  tbetr  eini  plurals  lefratarlv ;  a^ 
aoftnct.  iKTfinurs.  "  If  you  do  i>ot  all  sbow  like  Rilt  tuopenfts  to  roe."— SaAKSFExas.  "The  su-"/ stakea  ii 
mA  oie  to  be  compoSsd  of  tbs  diiputai  dlOerence  In  the  valoe  of  two  doubtftil  jupcaMi,"— tioosux's  Iilor.: 
lilMisr,  ix, 
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eompouDd,  thoQKh  it  Is  the  practice  of  many  to  omit  it.  Of  this  odd  sort  of  words,  I  qnote  <h» 
followioft  examples  from  Churchill ;  taking  the  libertv  to  insert  the  hyphen,  which  he  omits :  "Av*- 
Maria,  Tt-D»um»,  eammt-cbteurat.  luntu-ctututea,  Aabeas-eorpiaei,  sdre-Jmiatm,  /ueena-doeeiii*- 
w,  hoctu-poetuett  ignit'faitmaet,  ehn-v-mtont,  eongi-tP-i^a,  Jbnoer-de-tueei,  lomt-^-ont,  tH*^ 
UU*."-'ChurchUr»  Ortun.  p.  62. 

Ob8.  24. — Some  ooobs,  from  the  nature  of  the  things  meant,  hare  no  plural.  For,  as  tban 
ought  to  be  no  word,  or  inflection  of  a  word,  for  which  we  cannot  conceive  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing or  use,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  of  such  a  species  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  any  plural  sense, 
most  naturally  be  named  by  a  word  which  is  singulnr  only :  as,  perry,  cider,  coffee,  Jtax, 
)temp,/etmel,iaUow,jnteh,ffold,aloth,  pride,  meeknen,  eJoquenee.  But  there  are  somethings, 
wfaich  have  in  fact  neither  a  comprehensible  unity,  nor  any  distiDsntihable  plurality,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  spoken  of  in  either  number;  for  the  diitinctioo  of  unity  and  plurality  is,  in  soeh 
butances,  merely  rerbal ;  and,  whichever  number  we  take,  the  word  will  be  apt  to  want  the 
other :  aa,  drt^,  or  tediment ;  richea,  or  wealth ;  pains,  or  toil ;  ethiet,  or  moral pkilotophy;  poH' 
tica,  or  (A«  science  of  pevemment ;  beliea-tettree,  or  poUte  literature.  So  darkneta,  which  in  English 
appears  to  have  no  plural,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  ten^a,  in  French  by  tHiibrtm,  which  hare  w» 
auigalar.  It  is  necessary  that  every  noun  should  be  undpratood  to  be  of  one  nnmber  or  tiie  other; 
for,  in  eonnecting  it  with  a  verb,  or  in  supplying  its  place  by  a  pronoun,  we  must  aasnme  it  to  be 
ritner  singular  or  plural.  And  it  is  desirable  that  singulars  and  plurals  should  always  abide  by 
their  appropriate  forms,  so  that  they  may  be  thereby  distinguished  with  readiness.  But  castom, 
which  regulates  this,  as  every  thing  else  of  the  like  nature,  does  not  always  adjust  it  well ;  or,  at 
least,  not  always  upon  principles  uniform  in  themselves  and  obvious  to  every  iotrllret. 

Obs.  2-5.— Nouns  of  multitude,  when  taken  collectively,  generally  admit  the  regular  plural 
form ;  which  of  course  is  understood  with  reference  to  the  individuality  of  the  whole  eoltee- 
tion,  considered  as  one  thing :  but,  when  taken  distribntivel^,  thev  have  a  plural  significatioii 
without  the  form ;  and,  in  this  case,  their  plurality  refers  to  the  individuals  that  compose  the  assem- 
blage. Thus,  a  eovmdl,  a  committee,  a  jury,  a  meeting,  a  society,  a _floek,  or  a  herd,  is  singular  ;  and 
the  regular  plurals  are  councils,  committees,  juries,  meetings,  societies,  flocks,  herds.  But  these,  and 
many  umilar  words,  may  be  taken  plurally  without  the  *,  because  a  collective  noun  ig  the  name 
of  many  iadindnals  together.  Hence  we  may  aay,  "  The  eowicff  teetv  unanimous."— ^' The  eom- 
Mdfw  are  in  oonsnltation." — "  The  jury  were  unable  to  asree." — "  The  meeting  Aow  «Aoi0fi  fiWr 
Secretion."—*'  The  society  have  settled  their  dispute." — "The  flock  are  widely  scattered."— "The 
whole  herd  were  drowned  in  the  sea."  The  propriety  of  the  Ust  example  seems  questionable ;  be- 
cause whole  implies  unity,  and  were  drowned  is  plural.  Where  a  purer  concord  can  be  efiected, 
it  may  be  well  to  avoid  such  a  construction,  though  examples  like  it  are  not  uncommon :  as, 
**CIod)iu  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had  palpably  taken  abares  of  money  before  they 
gave  their  verdict." — Bacon.  "  And  the  whole  muOttude  of  the  people  were  praying  without,  at 
the  time  of  incense."— Lvfo,  i,  10. 

Obs.  26. — Nouns  have,  in  some  instances,  a  unity  or  plurality  of  meaning,  which  seems  to  be 
directly  at  variance  with  their  form.  Thus,  cattle,  for  beasts  of  pastnre,  and  puise,  for  peas  and 
beuis,  though  in  appearance  singulars  only,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  plural ;  and  summons, 
gttUowi,  chtnis,  senes,  auper/tcies,  molasses,  suds,  hunks,  jokes,  trapes,  and  eorps,  with  the  ap> 
pearance  of  plurals,  are  generally,  if  not  alwm,  singular.  Dr.  Webster  says  that  eotfls  is  of  bon 
narobiers ;  but  wherein  the  oneneu  of  cattle  can  consist,  1  kno^  not.  The  Bible  says.  "  Ood 
made — cattle  after  their  kind." — Oen.  t,  2S.  Here  kind  is  inde«l  singular,  as  if  eottte  were  a 
natural  genus  of  which  one  must  be  acattle ;  as  sheep  are  a  natural  genus  of  which  one  is  o  sheep : 
but  whether  properly  expressed  so  or  not,  is  questionable;  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  '*  and  cattle 
after  thdr  Amb/'  I)r.  Gillies  says,  in  bis  History  of  Qreeco,  "  Cattle  was  regarded  as  the  most 
eonvndent  measurs  of  valae."  This  seems  to  me  to  be  more  inaccurate  and  unintelligible,  than 
to  say,  "  Sheep  was  regarded  as  the  most  convenient  meatmt  of  value."  And  what  would  this 
mean  ?  Sheep  is  not  singular,  unleaa  limited  to  that  nnmber  by  some  defiidliTe  word  ;  and  eattlt 
I  conceive  to  be  incapable  of  any  such  limitation. 

Obs.  27.— Of  the  last  class  of  words  above  oited,  some  may  assume  an  additional  es,  when  taken 
Rurally ;  as,  summonses,  gallowses,  chintses  :  the  rest  either  want  the  plural,  or  have  It  seMom 
and  without  change  of  form.  Corps,  a  body  of  troops,  is  a  French  word,  which,  when  singular,  b 
pronounced  edre,  and  when  plural,  cdres.  But  corpse,  a  dead  body,  is  an  English  word,  ttronouBccd 
i^hpt,  and  making  the  plural  in  two  syllables,  corpses.  Summonset  is  given  m  Cobb's  Dictionary  as 
Uie  plural  of  summons ;  out  some  authors  have  used  the  latter  with  a  plural  verb  :  as,  "  But  Ixtve's 
first  summons  seldom  are  obey'd." — Waller's  Poems,  p.  8.  Dr.  Johnson  says  this  noun  is  from 
the  verb  to  summon ,'  and,  if  this  is  its  origin,  the  singular  ought  to  be  a  summon,  and  then  sum 
now  would  be  a  regular  plural.  But  this  "  singular  noun  with  a  plant  terminatien,"  as  Webats 
ductibes  it,  more  probably  originated  from  the  Latin  verb  sv&m0R<at,  used  in  the  writ,  and  came 
to  us  through  the  jargon  of  law,  in  which  we  eometimes  hear  men  talk  of"  sumrnoftsmy  witnessee." 
The  authontiea  for  it,  however,  are  good  enough  ;  as,  "  This  present  summons." — Sua.k.:  Jb*. 
Diet.  "  This  summons  be  resolved  to  disobey." — Fell  :  ib.  Chinis  is  called  by  Cobb  a  "  mbatua* 
tive  plural,"  and  defined  as  "  cotton  chths,  made  in  India ; "  hut  other  lexicographers  define  it  as 
singular,  and  Worcester  (perhaps  more  properly)  writes  it  chinte.  Johnson  cites  Pope  aa  speak- 
ing of  "aeAamuwcAtnte,"  and  I  have  somewhere  seen  theplural  formed  by  addinges.  *•  Of  the 
Conatmetlon  of  aragle  Words,  or  Seriem  Of  Words."— (FanTa  Oram.  n.  114.  walker,  in  his 
Elements  of  Elocution,  makes  flreqnent  use  of  the  word  "  sen'ssM,"  and  ot  llie  phmae  ■<  series  ef 
eerieses."  But  most  writers,  I  suppose,  would  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice ;  because,  in 
Latin,  alt  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  such  as  caries,  congeries,  series,  species,  sttperficiee,  make 
their  nominative  and  vocative  canes  alike  in  both  numbers.  This,  however,  is  no  rale  for  writing 
Palish.   Dr.  Blair  has  used  the  word  species  in  a  plural  sense;  though  I  think  he  ooght  rather 


iL" — SM.  p.  403.  S^tecie,  meanmg  hard  money,  though  derived  or  coiruptMfirom  ^pecfes,  is  not 
the  Angular  ol  tbat  word ;  nor  has  it  any  eeeaaton  for  a  plural  finm,  beeaost  we  narer  apealL  (tf 
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mmme.  Theplanl  otgaBom,  aoeordIn((  to  Dr.  Webster,  i»  gattowiet;  nor  it  thitftwm  withovt 
otier  uithoritj,  though  tome  mt,  gaUom  is  of  both  nnmoen  and  not  to  be  raried :    **  Oa/toiM- 
m  van  ooeasioiuUj  pot  in  order  br  the  side  of  ray  irindowe."— Le^A  Hunft  B]/rrm,  p.  969. 
"  Who  woulo  not  gaoM  there  night  be  hopei, 
The  fear  of  ^oJAmum  and  ropest 
Before  their  ejrei,  misht  reconcile 
Their  animosities  a  while  i " — Hudibnu,  p.  90. 
Obs.  28. — Though  the  plural  namber  is  generallr  derived  from  the  singular,  and  of  eonrse  must 
■f  generally  imply  its  exiiteaep,  ne  hare  enamples,  and  those  not  a  few,  in  which  the  case  is 
otherwise.    Some  nouns,  because  thej  signify  such  things  as  nature  or  art  has  made  plural  or 
double ;  some,  because  thej  have  been  formed  from  other  parts  of  speech  bj  means  of  toe  plural 
ending  which  belongs  to  nouns ;  and  some,  because  they  are  compounds  in  which  a  plural  word  is 
principal,  and  put  last,  are  commonly  used  in  the  plural  nnmbcr  only,  and  haTe,  in  strict  proprie- 
no  singular.    Though  these  three  classes  of  plurals  may  not  be  perfectly  separable,  I  shall  mi- 
deaTonr  ta  exhibit  them  in  the  order  of  this  explanation. 

1.  Plurals  in  meaning  and  form :  ono&vto,  annate,*  arcMvei,  at  hat,  atteit,  bilUardM,  botoeli,  breech- 
m,  taltmb,  cate$,  ekopi,  dothet,  eompatm,  erauU,  eatet,  tmotn,  tt^mn,_  /orcepa,  gibUtt,  fiogglet, 
ffrmet,  kard*  or  hunt,  Kemorrhoidt,  ide$,  malmt,  nimera,  nones,  oftte^wet,  orgie»,  t  pilet,  ptncen 
axpuiehert,  pUen,  reitu,  teiuon,  thiart,  akittltt,  mufferi,  ipectacle$,  teent,  tongt,  troaism,  tweezer*, 
imibltt,  vetoera,  vuiuaU. 

%.  Plurals  by  formation,  derived  chiefly  from  adjectiTes :  acouttics,  aeronautiei,analtftic»,  bitten, 
ealofiriea,  com  mom,  conict,  eredentialt,  delicaUt,  <uoptrict,  economict,  ethici,  extraartUnaria.JliinMf 
JtvttJretKea,  planderi,  ffnomonici,  pooaa,  hermeneatics,  huttin^t,  hydroiynamica,  kyiiraatattca,  ny- 
Jrmtuiea,  hyieriet,  inteardt,  Uaoinya,  magnetict,  mathematici,  tneaaUt,  mechamca,  mnentoniet, 
mtrUa,  nutnphyaict,  middling*,  movable*,  mump*,  nuptiala,  optica,  ]}/u»tic*,  phytic*,  %  pneumatic*, 
pottict,  poUtica,  riehe*,  rickHt,  tettHftg*,  thamolet,  ancUtera,  tkimmingi,  apnenca,  Ha^ert,  ttatic*, 
atoHttict,  *tayt,  atranglea,  aundrica,  ateeepingt,  Uictica,  thanha,  tidinga,  trappmfft,  vivea,  vttala,  wage*,^ 
wthtra,  fellow*. 

Z.  PhiraU  by  composition:  backatair*,  cockle*tairt,Jtrear7n*,iheadguariert,  hoteocklea,  tpattev 
Jutke*,  telj'-affairt.    To  these  may  be  added  the  Latin  words,  ooor^nes,  aatipodet,  ante*,  aiiliBet\ 


aapAunV,  anthropephaffi,  atitiaeit,  aacii,  literati,  favcea,  regalia,  and  credcnda,  with  the  Italian 
vtrmicelH,  and  the  French  bctlea-lcttrea  and  en'remefi. 

Oas.  29. — There  are  serersl  nouns  which  are  set  down  by  some  writers  as  wanting  the  singular* 
sad  by  others  as  baring  it.  Of  this  class  are  the  following :  amende,  ^  andmta,  a*ona,  bote,  caia- 
esM&t,  cAivee,  elovea,  creaaea,  dogaaara,  downa,  draga,  ••  entratla,  fettera,  Jlrework*,  grien*,  gyve*, 
hstchm,  intsatint*,  leea,  ft  hmga,  maltrndtra,  mallovi*,  modem*,  oata,  orta,  pleiad*,  premiaea,  reHca, 
msauu,  thaeklea,  *tiU*,  Htnr*,  tarea,  vetche*.  The  fact  is,  that  these  words  have,  or  ought  to 
haTe,  the  singular,  as  often  as  there  is  any  occasion  to  use  it  \  and  the  same  mar,  in  general  terms, 
he  said  of  other  nonns,  respecting  the  formation  of  the  plural.  ^  For  where  the  idea  of  unity  or 
ptoiali^  comes  clearly  before  the  mind,  we  are  rery  apt  to  shape  the  word  accordingly,  without 
Ainkingmoch  about  the  authorities  we  can  quote  for  it. 

On.  So. — In  genenl,  where  both  numbers  exist  in  common  use,  there  is  some  palpable  ons- 
mm  or  indrvldttalityj  to  whieh  tho  article  a  or  on  is  applicable ;  the  nature  of  the  species  is  found 
•Btire  ia  ererr  indindual  of  it ;  and  a  multiplication  or  the  Indhriduals  giTes  rise  to  plur^^  in  the 
name.  But  ute  nature  of  a  mass,  or  of  an  Uidefinlte  multitode  taken  collectiTely,  la  not  found  in 
individaals  aa  such ;  nor  is  the  name,  whether  singular,  as  gold,  or  plural,  as  aahea,  so  tmder- 
slaod.  Hence,  though  ererr  noun  must  be  of  one  number  or  the  other,  uere  are  many  which 
hne  Kttls  or  no  need  of  bout.  Thus  «•  commonly  speak  of  wAairf,  fiarfey,  or  oata,  eollectirely ; 
ad  ray  Mldom  find  oceulon  fiw  any  other  forms  of  these  rrorda.  But  oIufiiM«ra  at  the  eora- 

•  b  tfao  Mdid  enntD  «r  X«rt  Byrni*B  Pio|riMeT  of  Dsa^,  tUs  noon  U  oaad  In  lbs  ringnlsr  namber : — 
And  oeaan  wrlUm  (Ter  wooM  not  afbrd 
SpM*  fbr  tbs  oiMaf,  jet  H  diaU  10  fcrth.'* 
t'T^  nmr  Tst  baa  aipantMl  for  UmIt  dBTli|#( beds,  wlthori  aclfanaxte  tbdr  etm BonwtUDg  like tts 
MaBtecMM."— n«  CVi>ei«/OoU,p.  IS.  "  And  sbraps  nerer  caUsd  Upon  to  dhatnlsh  that  kiBg  wbUr-biDWB 
kMrval  tutwgen  shoe  and  frowMr."— A.  p.  24. 

t  The  noon  pky»ie  properly  ilcnMM  aiedidiw,  or  the  arimoe  of  medkhie ;  In  which  ssnss,  It  sseni  to  hare  no 
^mtL  Sot  CmnUB  aiid  othen  clta  one  or  two  Instanrsa  In  which  j>4y(tc  and  meUtpkyiic  ars  used  in  the  sense 
iTttirtuiilair  of  pAyncj  sod  mci^jnic*.  B«T«al  fraaunarlaaa  also  quote  soma  examples  In  which  pAyiiea, 
MMtfnes.  poHtici,  optitt,  and  ocber  rimilar  nsmes  tX  seknees  an  nssd  wKh  rerbs  or  pnoooM  of  lbs  nnfular 
mW ;  but  Dr.  CromUs  njs,  the  plural  MOMraeUoB  vt  such  words, "  Is  mm  ecnmrat,  and  mote  icwssble 
inp-  " — 0»  Etvm.  and  Sfniax,  p.  27. 
f  *— J*—*"  Ttaakltn,  ftUomnc  tlMoceopatkmof  acompodlor  fat  apilntSng^]Ooe,at  aUmlledweeklr  tn^t," 
M.— ObBMfrm'  Edimbi^k  Jowmai,  No.  232. 

I  Ov  Irxlcograpben  frncTBllj  beat  Um  wofd^form*  as  a  elosa  eomponnd  that  has  no  rinnUr.  But  soma 
vdkitwHli  ahjrphen.aa^f-aiwu.  In  ftct  the finnlsr  h  •oniethnca  nssd,  bnt  the wi^ of  wriUng  It  li  unsettled. 
Ifc  Jetuiooau  to  U*  IHcthniaij,  deflnes  a  corMse  as  "a  rdsU  nrt  of  onn;"  Webster  hu  It,  " a  short  gun,  or 
>«*«(,-"  WorcMUr,  "a  snal]jln-ann,-".Cobb,"a  lOrtorsBialljbranns."  WebsUrnsss "jW-omt," in d»> 

T*  Baa,  soon  eAenrardi,  be  made  a  floHons  amtnd  (br  bli  bolt,  at  flie  battle  of  Statna."— AIM.  Rtadtr,  p.  48. 
••••Tkcew  notadrffoTgnllt  delllM."— TToiu'i  Lyria,  p.  27. 
^laV^ttM^jBgitThOT^ts,  tM.  tU,  1. 476,)  Ut,  the  dngnlat  of  hw,  li  tmnd ;  Wobstwaod  BoUss  hare  alse 

**  Befli)*,  exalt,  throw  down  tbetr  polsoBOiu  Ua. 
And  make  them  iparkle  In  the  bowl  of  Utis."'-Tamf. 
Q  J.  W.  Wrl(ht  leiiiaiks,  "Some  noaos  adroit  of  no  plotnl  distinctlooa :  a*,  win*,  leovd,  beer,  ttigv,  Ko,  tim- 
itTyfiwIU  rmeat,  (oodncss.  bapptncsi,  and  perhaps  all  nonns  ending  bi  neti."~Ptiilat.  Oram.  p.  1S9.   If  tUa 
Isncd  awltee  had  bean  (mnq(lit  op  In  the  voods,  and  had  nerer  read  of  Unrrsy's  "  richer  wmtt,'"  or  heard  of 
Msaoa'k  **  dalntj  fXMM,"— nerer  ehaSertd  in  the  market  about  nfor*  and  tiat,  or  read  in  laUah  that "  all  our 
iMCMamrsMS  aM  as  Uthj  racs,**  or  arowad,  Hka  Tlutothy,  "  a  good  piobsslon  beflrae  msaj  wftafUM,"— he 
Mrbl  MUI  bare  bev«l  the  timitn  oT  sMne  rude  cabin,  and  partaken  of  the  wOd  /ndti  vhieh  natnre  afforda.  If 
rise  linmta  an  Il|h^  hb  aissrtlon  ta  nias  timss  wnog^  or  nili^ll*d  by  Unssir  ssM  t^ 
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mtrket,  is  sptto  of  Cobbett,*  wiU  talk  kboat  wMeai$  mi  barUyt,  meftaiiiK  different  kind^t  « 
qoalities ;  and  a  gardeaer,  if  he  pleases,  will  tell  of  an  oai,  (aa  does  Milton,  in  hia  Ljcidu,] 
meaning  a  single  seed  or  plant.  But,  because  wheat  or  barley  generally  means  that  soit  of  gnin 
in  mass,  if  he  will  mention  a  singto  kornel.  he  must  call  it «  gram  of  loamU  or  a  birleynn.  And 
these  he  may  readily  make  ploraltto  apecifjr  anjr  particular  samMTi  u,^ve  ffraifu of  wheat,iK 
throe  barlejf(Strm. 

Obs.  31.— Mjr  chief  concern  ia  with  gvaeral  pnnclpln,  bat  the  Ulutratlon  of  then  nqwns 
many  particular  examples — even  (kr  more  than  I  have  room  to  quote.  The  word  amenda  is  rcpis- 
aented  by  Hurray  and  others,  as  being  singular  as  well  as  plural ;  but  Webster's  Ute  diotiDtiuiei 
exhibit  am«n(i  as  singular,  and  amendt  as  plural,  with  definitions  that  needlessly  dilTer,  thoii;;^ 
notmuch.  I  judge  "on  omcncis"  to  be  bad  English;  and  prefer  the  regular  singular,  an  aiwMi. 
The  word  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  sometimes  written  in  English  wita  a  needless  final u, 
"  But  only  to  make  a  kind  of  honourable  amende  to  Ood." — RoUin'e  Ancient  Hist.  Vol.  ii,  p-  2t. 
The  word  remaitu  Dr.  Webster  puts  down  as  plural  only,  and  yet  uses  it  himself  in  the  sinsuiu : 
"  The  creation  of  a  Dictator,  even  for  a  few  months,  would  have  buried  every  remain  of  freeaam." 
— Webeter't  Etaaytt'^.  70.  There  are  also  other  authorities  for  this  usagp,  and  also  foriomt 
other  nouns  that  ore  commonly  thought  to  have  no  singular ;  as,  "  But  Duelling  is  uoUwfal  ud 
murderous,  a  remain  of  the  ancient  Gothic  barbarity." — Brownie  Divinity,  p.  26.  "  I  grieve  wiih 
the  old,  for  so  many  additional  incoavenieacies,  more  than  their  small  remain  of  life  seemed  des- 
tined to  undergo." — Pope  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  A  disjunctire  nllogism  is  one  whose  major pnmiu 
ie  disjunctive.  —//wA/«'s  Lo^c.  "  Where  should  ne  have  thia  gold  ?  It  is  some  poor  fragmeol, 
■ome  slender  ort  of  his  remainder." — Smak.:  Timon  of  Athent, 

Ob3.  32, — There  are  several  nouns  which  ore  usually  alike  in  both  numbers.  Thus,  deer.  foSk, 
fry,  gentry ,  gtotae,ho»e,  neat,  sAcep,  swine,  vermin,  and  reel,  (i.  e.  the  rest,  the  others,  the  rcsiilot,) 
are  tegular  singulars,  but  they  axe  used  also  as  plurals,  and  that  more  frequently.  Again,  oIm, 
t^oe*,wllowM,  meant,  news,  oddi,  ehamblea,  and  tpeciet,  are  proper  plurals,  but  most  of  themire 
oftener  construed  as  singulars.  Folk  and  fry  are  collective  nouns.  Folk  means  peopfe ;  a  JoH, 
a  people:  as,  "  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong; " — "The  conies  are  but  a  fz-eble  fo!k."—Pm, 
XXX,  25,  26.  "  He  laid  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them."— -Mark,' s'l,  5.  FoOa, 
which  ought  to  be  the  plural  of yoU,  and  equivalent  to  ^Mop^,  is  now  used  with  reference  to  i 
plurality  uf  individuals,  and  the  collective  word  seems  liable  to  be  entirely  superseded  bj  iL  A 
fry  is  a  swarm  of^oung  fishes,  or  of  any  other  little  creatures  living  in  water :  so  called,  perhtn. 
because  their  motioae  often  make  the  surface^ry.  Several  auch  awarms  might  properly  be  called 
friet ;  but  this  form  can  never  be  applied  to  the  indiTtduals,  without  interfering  with  the  otha. 
"  So  numerous  woe  the  fry." — Cowper.  "  The  fry  betake  themjelves  to  the  neighbourinR  pool!." 
— Quarterly  Review,  "You  cannot  think  more  contemptuously  of  Mese  gentry  than  cAiy  wot 
thought  of  by  the  true  prophets."— If (U30»'«  Apology,  p.  93.  "  Groute,  a  heathcock."— ^mxms. 
"  The  'squires  in  scorn  will  fly"  the  house 
For  better  game,  and  look  tor  grou*e."~SwiJi. 
*' Here's  an  English  tailor,  come  hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  Aose." — Skak.  "He,b«iV 
in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose." — Jd.  Formerly,  the  plural  was  hoaen:  "Then then 
men  were  bound,  in  their  coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats." — Dan.  iii,  21. 

"  Who  both  by  his  calf  and  hi.s  lamb  will  be  known, 
.     May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  theep  of  his  own."— 7uMer, 
"  His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neat. 
And  flocks  otihe^  grew  shortly  twice  u  great." — SindyM. 

"  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  twim't  snout.'' — Prov.  xi,  22.  *'  A  nerd  of  many  ewine,  feeding  "— 
Hatt.  viii,  30.  "  An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  bis  time,  and  eat  the  fiiiits  of  the  earth. 
a  vermin  or  a  vo\(."— Taylor.  "  The  head  of  a  wolf,  dri«d  and  h.inged  up,  will  scare  away  rcrmin." 
Bacon.  "  Chcslip.  a  tmnll  vermin  that  lies  under  stones  or  tiles," — Skin.vrri  in  Joh.  atid i* 
Web.  Diet.  "  This  is  flour,  the  reit  u  bran," — "  And  the  reit  were  blinded." — Rom.  xi.  7.  "Tie 
poor  beggar  hath  a  just  dt^mand  of  an  alms."—i>wiji.  "  Thine  ai7na  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  be- 
fore Qo6,."—Ait3,  X,  4,  "  The  draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a  bellowe." — RfAfrtion'* 
Amer.xitU'l.  "  As  the  beltotoa  Ho." — BickneU'a  Gram.\\,ii.  ""The  Wtorn  Tr?  burned."— Jf- 
Ti.  29.  "Let  a  gnllowi  be  made." — Esther,  v.  14.  "  Mrllowa  are  very  useful  in  medicine."— 
Wood's  Diit.  "  A'cuii,"  says  Johnson,  "is  without  the  singular,  unless  it  be  considered  u>in^- 
\tX."—-Dict.  "  So  i»  good  newa  from  a  far  country."— Pror.  xxv,  2-5.  "  Evil  m«ot  ridei  feW 
while  good  netn  baita." — Milton.  '•  When  Khea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  "—Roleiifk.  "  A'** 
were  brought  to  the  aneeo."—Hume't  Hitt.  iv,  426.  "  The  newt  I  bring  are  affliciing,  but  mt 
consolation  with  which  they  are  attended,  ought  to  moderate  your  grief."— fJ(7  Bhi,  i".P-™- 
"  Between  these  two  cases  there  arc  great  odds." — U"oker.  "  Wliere  the  odi^s  is  considersble."— 
Campbell.  "  Di  tei  mining  on  which  side  Ihc  odds  lie."— -Lockf.  "  The  grc.itcr  ore  Ihe  odd* 
he  mistakes  his  author." — Johison's  Gram.  Com.  p.  1.  "  Though  thus  au  ofJ^  uneaually  thef 
meet." — Rotre's  Lucan,  B.  iv,  I,  739.  *'  Preeminent  by  so  much  odds." — MUtan.  "  To  ia»kta 
shambles  at  the  parliament  house," — Shak.  "  The  earth  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  o  gw*' 
Aceldama,  a  *Afim^f/fj  of  blood." — Christian's  Vade- Mccum,  jt.  6.  "  A  sAsjhWw  "  sound*  som* 
consistent,  I  should  rather  aay,  "  A  shamble."  Johnson  says,  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
certain  ;  Webster  refers  it  to  the  Saxoh  seamet:  it  means  a  butcher's  stall,  a  meat  mirket ;  '"^l*?* 
would  seem  to  t»e  no  good  reason  for  the  (,  unless  imre  than  one  such  place  ia  iiiienilcd,  " 
sells  his  subjects  to  ihe  shambles  of  a  foreiun  poiver." — Pitt.  "  A  special  idea  is  called  by  the 
•chools  aspeciis." — Watts.    "Heintendeth  the  care  of  i;Mn>«,  or  common  natures."— 

•  "  I  win  not  siippofo  It  possible  for  my  dwr  James  tn  fill  Into  either  the  eompooy  or  tha  Urga»?orf 
penous  who  talk,  and  eittu  write,  about  bailti/s,  jvluau,  ctoveri,  flours,  gtaists,  anil  maW»."— t'"**''"  * 

Gfom.  r-  a*.  ^_ 

t  "It  is  a  genera]  rule,  that  all  names  of  thmm  meanired  or  weighed,  have  BO  plur*] )  foriDlAcin  not  doob^ 
but  quality,  tsreganleJi  M,weU,  wins,  oil.  VVuan  we  opeitk,  haw«*er,or  diOwent  Untta,  ve  use  tbeplw- 
the  coatier  wovts,  the  richer  wiiiM,  Uw  flner  ofis.'*—  JUmtm^'j  Uram.  p.  4L 
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cur.  nr.]  ktxmoloot. — Nonira. — mdxbzbs.  241 

"Ann,  (ol'o)  pkt.  Aloes."— PTeAtftrrV  Diet,  and  Worcttt«i*».  **  But  it  wu  atoe  iticlf  to 
loM  th«  tewtMA.—Ti^per't  Crock  of  Gold,  p.  16. 

"  But  high  in  araphitheatre  abijvc, 
Hia  arma  the  everlasting  o&MS  threw."— Q>»y)6eB,  O.  of  W.,  ii,  10. 
Obs.  S3. — 'jPtyir*  arejomc  nouna.  which,  fhniifjli  wiiy  riTflp»''t     pn.*?""'!)?  thft  twff 

forma  for  the~two  nunibei^,  if*  DM  tree  from  irregularity  in  thomannerof  their  application.  Thus 
■Moiu  is  the  resulat  plural  of  mean;  and,  when  the  word  is  put  for  mediotrrity,  middle  point,  place, 
or  dfigreCi  it  takes  both  farms,  each  in  it.i  proper  sense;  but  vhen  it  Bignifiei  thingsinstrumental,  or 
th«t  which  is  used  to  effect  an  object,  most  writers  use  meant  for  the  singular  aa  well  as  far  the  plu- 
ral :*  as,  "  By  Mm  meant,"—"  Bjr  that  meant,"  with  reference  to  one  mediating  cause ;  and, "  By  thete 
msatu," — "  By  thou  m«aiu,"  with  reference  to  mote  than  one.  Dr.  Johnson  says  the  use  of  mmru  Tor 
MMHtunotTery  gnunniatioal;  and,  among  hia  examples  for  the  tnie  use  of  the  word,  he  has  the  fol- 
knriDg :  "  Pameta'a  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  make  known  the  valiant  nwon  of  her  safety ." 
— Su/iwy.  **  Their  rirtuous  conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens'  conversion."— /TooAirr. 
'*  Whether  his  wita  should  by  that  mean  have  been  taken  from  him." — Id.  "  I'll  devise  a  mean 
to  draw  the  Moor  ont  of  the  way."— SAaA.  "  No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  m^n  of  death."— 
Id.  "  Nataro  U  made  better  by  no  mean,  but  nature  makes  that  mean." — Jd.  Dr.  Lowth  also 
qoestioned  the  propriety  of  construing  meant  as  singular,  and  referred  to  these  same  authors  as 
nthoritiea  for  preferring  the  regular  form.  Buchanan  insists  that  tnAin«  is  right  in  the  plural  only; 
■ad  that,  *'  The  singular  should  be  used  as  perfectly  analogous ;  by  this  mmn,  by  that  mean." — 
BhcIuA  Ssfntax,  p.  103.  Lord  Kames,  likewise,  appears  bjr  hia  practice  to  have  Men  of  the  same 
opinion:  "Of  this  the  child  most  be  sensible  intuitively,  for  it  has  no  other  mean  of  knowledge." 
— BiemaUs  of  Criticism,  VoL  i,  p.  Z57.  "  And  in  both  the  same  mean  is  employed." — Jh.  ii,  271. 
Caleb  Alesaoder,  too,  declares  "  tkit  meaitt,"  "  that  meant,"  and  "  a  meant,  t>>  be  "  wtKramma- 
ticaL" — Gratn.  p.  68.  Bat  common  usage  has  gone  against  the  suggestions  of  thne  eritica,  and 
later  granunariua  have  rather  conflrmed  the  irregularity,  than  attempted  to  reform  it. 

Obs.  34. — Murray  quotes  sixteen  good  autbontiea  to  prove  that  iri^ans  may  be  singular;  but 
whether  it  oughi  to  be  so  or  not,  is  still  a  disputable  point.  Principle  is  for  the  regular  word 
wmm,  and  good  practice  favours  the  irregularity,  but  is  still  divided.  Cobbett,  to  the  m^grace  of 
gnmm»r,  aays,  *'  Mean,  as  a  noun,  is  never  med  in  the  tittytdar.  It,  like  some  Other  words,  has 
Droken  loose  from  all  principle  and  rule.  By  universal  consent,  it  it  becoaxe  alteays  a  plural, 
whether  used  with  tti^uiar  or  plural  pronouns  and  articles,  or  not." — Gram.  p.  This 
ia  as  Qaeraftunatical,  aa  it  is  untrue.  Both  mean  and  meant  are  sufGcicntty  authorized  in 
the  singidax ;  **  The  prospect  which  by  this  mean  is  opened  to  you." — Melmoi/l's  Cirtro.  '*  Faith 
ia  this  doctrine  never  terminates  in  itself,  but  is  a  mean  to  holiness  as  an  end."— Z>r.  CAalmert, 
riiiiPHiiii,  p.  "The  mean  of  basely  affronting  him." — Broicn't  Divinitj/,  p.  19.  "  They  used 
efoy  mean  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  their  religion." — Dr.  Jamietoa*t  Saireet  Hitt.  i,  p. 
10.  "  As  a  neceaiary  mean  to  prepare  men  for  the  discharge  of  that  Sfxtf."—'Boidn^iroke,o» 
Hitt.  p.  153.  "  Oreateat  is  the  power  of  a  mean,  when  its  power  is  least  suspected." — Ti^fper't 
BooJk  of  Thoughtt,  p.  37.  "  To  the  deliberative  orator  the  reputation  of  nnsnltied  virtue  is  not  only 
nacfnl,  as  a  mean  of  promoting  his  general  influence,  it  is  also  among  his  most  efficient  engines  of 
peimaaion,  upon  every  indivi£ial  occasion."— J.  Q.  Adamt't  Lectureton  Sh^orie and  Oratory,  i. 
853.  "I  would  urge  it  upon  you,  as  the  most  effectual  mean  of  extending  your  respectability  and 
nxefiilitess  in  the  world.'' — io.  ii,  395.  "  Exercise  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  necessary  mean  of  ini' 
proTemcnt."— Blair' t  Rkef.  p.  343.  "  And  by  that  meant  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession  in 
their  favour." — lb.  p.  348.  "To  abolish  nil  sacrifice  by  revealing  a  better  m«an  of  reconciliation." 
— KeUk't  Evidencct,  p  46.  "  As  a  mean  of  destroying  the  distinction." — Tb.  jt.  3.  "  Which  how- 
ever ia  hj  no  mean  nnivcrsally  the  cMt."—-Iteliaiout  World  Diatlaj/ed,  Vol.  iii,  p.  155. 

Obs.  3-5. — Again,  there  are  some  nouns,  whicn,  though  they  do  not  lack  the  regular  plmnlform, 
are  sometimes  used  in  a  plural  sense  without  the  plural  termination.  Thus  wanner  makes  the 
plural  manner*,  which  last  is  now  generally  nsed  m  the  peculiar  sense  of  behaviour,  or  deport* 
meat,  but  not  always :  it  sometimes  means  methods,  modes,  or  ways  ;  as,  "At  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  matmera." — fcft.  i.  1.  "  In  the  manners  above  mentioned." — B^Ur't  Analogy,  100.  "There 
be  three  mannera  of  trials  in  England." — Cowbll:  Joh.  Diet.  tt>.  Jury.  "  These  two  matinertot 
repieaenta tioo. " — l/mdh't  Oram.  p.  15.  "  These  are  the  three  primary  modes,  or  manners,  of 
eEpresaion." — I-^otcth'i  Gram.  p.  83.  "  In  arrangement,  too,  various  manner*  snit  various  styles." 
^Campbetrt  Phil,  of  Rhet.  p.  172.  "  Between  the  two  manner»."'—BoUngbreke,  on  Hist.  p.  Sff. 
"Here  are  three  different  nuinnm  of  asserting." — Barnard t  Gram.  p.  69.  But  manner  has 
often  been  put  for  sorts,  without  the  s ;  as,  ■'  The  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelvemanner  of  fruits." 
—Rev.  xxii,  2.  "AU  manner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms." — Shak.  "All  manner  of  outward 
advantMies." — Atierbury.  Milton  used  kind  in  the  same  way,  but  not  verv  properlv  ;  as,  "AU 
hndt^Kring  creatures." — P.  Lost,  B.  iv,  1,  286.  This  irregularity  it  would  be  well  to  avoid. 
Sknnert  may  still,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  modes  or  ways ;  and  aU  manner,  if  allowed,  must  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  collective  noun ;  hut  for  sorts,  kinds,  classes,  or  species,  I  would  use 
neither  the  plural  nor  the  singular  of  this  word.  The  word  heat/ien,  too,  makes  the  regular  plural 
ietth^ne,  and  yet  is  often  used  in  a  plural  sense  without  the  s ;  as,  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ? " 
^Psalms,  D,  f.  "  Christianity  was  formerly  propagated  amon^  the  AsoMens.**- tfurmy's  Ay* 
9to,  p.  217.    The  word  yturfA,  likewise,  has  the  same  peculiarities. 

*  ?o  pains  Is  tb«  ngular  plural  of  pota,  and,  by  Johnwm ,  Webster,  sad  other  laxIrOfcraptMrs,  b  rMo^lzed 
Idly  M  plmJ;  but  Worcester  Inurts  it  among  his  stock  words,  with  a  comment,  thus -.  "  ttias,!!.  Labor ;  work ; 
Ml ;  (ar«  ;  trooble.  [O^  Accordiag  to  the  best  umge,  the  word  pains,  though  of  plant  fbrm,  la  a«cd  In  th««* 
MiLtiJ  xs  Mpipilar,  "Tti  is  joined  with  ariDguIar  *«rfai  as.  'The  pains  tbej  had  taken  tmu  veir  great.'  Oartndon. 
-Se  Bains  ta  taken.'  Papt-  '  Great  pains  i»  taXen.'  Prittdty.  >  JHneA  paln«.'  Bolingbrokt."—u»iv.andCTit.Ditt. 
THf  valtipUcattoa  of  anomallca  of  this  kind  is  so  nnderiiabte,  ttwt  DOtbtng  short  of  a  very  clear  derl'lon  ofOos- 
^  ar*!""  the  of  tbe  rq^glar  eoncord,  can  well  JnsClfj  the  exception.  Many  sacb  examplM  may  beelted, 
MsnUHVBotazamplMOf  Uwq'ntax?  I  Incline  to  think  "the  best  usage"  would  still  mskeall  these  verbs 
plant  Ilv.Jofaoaaa  cites  tbsflist  example  thus:  "The  potM  thay  had  tdbn  iMFt  very  graat.  OormdM."— 
Qaarfe  Dkf .  wu  Paim. 
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242  mm  obamkab  or  ixaiJSB  obihhabs.  [pakt  n. 

Obs.  36. — Under  the  present  hcBd  come  nunea  of  fieheB,  birds,  or  other  things,  when  the  ■ppU- 
cAtion  of  the  itingulur  ia  extended  from  the  individual  to  the  species,  so  as  to  anpcrsede  the  ptttnJ 
by  assuming  its  construction  :  as.  Sing.  "A  great  Jtth." — Jonah,  i,  17-  Plur.  "For  the  moltitode 
xxi(  6.  "A  very  great  mnttitude  ot  Jlth."^E^kul,  xlvii,  6.*  The  name  of 
the  genos  being  liable  to  this  last  construction,  men  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  species  should 
follow ;  GonsequeDtly,  the  regular  plurals  of  some  very  common  names  of  fishes  are  scarcely 
known  at  all.  Heooe  some  grommariana  affirm,  that  talmon,  maeienl,  Aerrit^,  perch,  tauk,  «u 
several  others,  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  plural  form.  I  in 
not  so  fond  of  honouring  theeo  anomalies.  Usage  is  here  as  unsettled,  as  it »  arbitrary ;  and,  if 
the  cxprcHsiou  of  plurality  is  to  be  limited  to  cither  form  exclusively,  the  regular  plural  ought 
certainly  to  be  preferred.  But,^^ ^§h  takm  in  bulk,  the  singular  form  seems  more  appropriate; 
oa,  **  These  vessels  take  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-five  quintals  of  eod  and  pollock,  and  six  thon- 
•ond  barrels  of  maekfrel,  yearly." — Balbi't  Geog.  p.  28. 

Ohs.  37. — The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  unsettled  usage  just  mentioned,  and  fit/a 
them  the  reader  may  judge  for  nimsetf  what  is  right.  In  quoting  at  second-hand,  I  genenllj 
think  it  proper  to  make  double  references  i  and  eepedallT  in  citing  authorities  after  JohntoB, 
because  be  so  often  gives  the  same  passages  variously.  But  he  himself  is  reckoned  good  >a- 
tbority  in  things  literary.  Be  it  so.  I  regret  the  many  proofs  of  his  fallibility.  "  Hear  yonthii 
Triton  of  the  minnoto  t  "Shak.  *'  The  shoal  of  herringt  was  of  an  immense  extent " — MtmifM 
Kty,  p.  183.  "  Buy  my  herring  fresh." — Swift  :  m  Joh.  Diet.  "  In  the  fisheries  of  Maine,  ni, 
herring,  maekertl,  akwivei,  salmon,  and  other  JUK,  are  taken." — Balbp$  Geac.  p.  23.  "  Hkask,  s- 
The  quantity  of  500 ;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings."'— Web»ter'»  Diet,  **  We  shall  have  plenty  of  rmqI- 
erel  this  season." — Addison  ;  in  Joh.  Diet.  "Mackartl  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Oaj  h*i 
improperly  mackareU."—'ChuTchilCi  Gram.  p.  208.  "  They  take  salmon  and  trouts  bygropingand 
ticLUng  them  under  the  bellies." — Carbw  :  tn  Joh.  Did.  "  The  pond  will  keep  trotU  ana  saam 
in  their  seasonable  plight."— /tf.  ib.  to.  Trout.  '*  Some  JUh  are  preserved  fresh  in  vinegar,  as  fuviv^* 
—Id.  ib.  w.  Titrbot.  "  Some  Jish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vinegar,  as  tunny  and  tttriet." 
— Id  ib.  w.  Tutmy.  "  Of  round^aA,  there  are  orit,  sprat,  bam, smelts.'  ~Id.  ib.  tr.  SmeU.  "For 
^jrats  and  spurlings  for  your  house."— Tusbbr:  ib.  to.  Sparling.  "The  coast  is  plentifully  stored 
with  pilchards,  herrings, Kndhaddoch."~-C.KRBW :  ib.  to.  Haddock.  "The  coast  is  plentifully  stond 
with  round  jSsA,  pilchard,  herring,  macheret,  and  cod." — Id.  tb.  W,  Herring.  "  The  coast  isplcnti- 
fulty  stored  with  shellfish,  sea-hedgehogs,  tcaUops.pHeherd,  A«mnff>  *nd  pollock." — Id.  ib.  w.  PoBtd. 
"A  roach  is  a  _fish  of  no  great  reputation  for  nts  dainty  taste.  It  Is  noted  that  roSehes  reconf 
strength  and  grow  a  fortnight  after  spawning."— Walton  :  tfi.  to.  Roach.  "A  friend  of  nuM 
stored  a  pond  of  three  or  four  acres  with  carps  and  fracA. "— Hale  :  ii.  w.  Carp.  "  Having  stored 
a  very  great  pond  with  carps,  teiuh,  and  other  pond-fish,  and  only  put  in  two  small  ptJets,  this 
pur  of  tyrants  in  seven  years  devoured  the  whole." — ia.  ib.  w.  Tench.  "  Singular,  tench ;  plural,  I 
itaAia.''—BrightlaiuFa  Gram.  p.  78.  '*  The  polar  bear  preys  upon  seals,  fish,  and  the  circuses  | 
of  whales." — Balbi's  Geog.  p.  172.  *' TVeute  and  w/mona  swim  against  the  stream."— BaOOK: 
Ward's  Gram.  p.  130. 

"  'Tis  true  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards, 

^\xX  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affords." — Poptf. 

Obs.  38.— From  the  foregoing  examples  it  would  seem,  if  fish  or  fishes  are  often  spokes  of 
without  a  regulaJT  distinction  of  the  grammatical  numbers,  it  is  not  because  the  words  are  not 
susceptible  of  the  inflection,  but  because  there  is  some  difference  of  meaning  between  the  mere 
name  of  the  sort  and  the  distinct  modification  in  regard  to  number.  There  are  also  other  noons 
in  which  a  like  difference  may  be  observed.  Some  names  of  building  materials,  as  briek,  ttoitt, 
flasik,  joist,  though  not  destitute  of  regular  plurals,  as  Mcks,  ttmes,  planka,  joists,  and  not 
nnadapted  to  ideas  distinctly  singular,  as  a  brtck,  a  stone,  a  plank,  a  joist,  are  nevertheless  some* 
times  used  in  a  plural  sense  without  the  s,  and  sometimes  in  a  sense  which  seems  hardh  to 
embrace  the  idea  of  either  number ;  as,  '■  Let  us  make  brick,  and  bum  them  thoroughly."— 
xi,  3.  "  And  they  had  briek  for  stone."~Ib.  "  The  tale  of  bricks."— Exod.  v,  8  and  18.  "  Mske 
(ricA/— /&.  T,  16.  "From  your  brieks." — Ib.  v,  19.  "  Upon  altars  of  brick." — Isaiah,  lx»,  J. 
•'  The  bricks  are  fallen  down." — Ib.  ix,  10.  The  same  variety  of  usage  occurs  in  respect  to  a  fe» 
other  words,  and  sometimes  perhaps  without  good  reason ;  as, "  Vast  numbers  of  sea  Jotnl  fre^otat 
the  rockv  cliffs." — Balbi's  Geog.  p.  231.  <■  Bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls."— Ib.  p.  439.  "  Ourm 
is  used  alike  in  both  numbers," — Everest's  Gram.  p.  48.  >*  Cannon  and  shot  may  be  used  in  the 
singular  or  plural  sense." — O.  B.  Peirce's  Gram.  p.  37-  "  The  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  ii 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high,  and  is  made  of  the  brass  of  the  cannons  taken  from  tht 
Austrians  and  Prussians." — Balbi's  Geo;,  p.  249.  "  As  his  cannons  roar." — Dryden's  Poems,9.Vi. 
"  Twenty  sAol  of  his  greatest  cannon."— Clarendon  :  .foA.  Diet,  *'  Twenty  shots"  would  We, 
I  think,  be  more  proper,  though  the  word  is  not  made  plural  when  it  means  tittU  balls  ^  tei 
** And  eannons  conquer  oimas."—Hudihra»,  Fart  III,  Canto  iii,  1.  249. 

'*  Healths  to  both  kings,  attended  with  the  roar ,  i 
Of  cannons  echoed  from  th'  affrighted  shore." — Waller,  p.  7. 

Obs.  39. — Of  foreign  nouns,  many  retain  their  original  plural ;  a  few  are  defective ;  and  •em* 
are  redundant,  because  the  English  form  is  also  in  use.  Our  writers  have  laid  many  langugM 
under  contribution,  and  thus  furnished  an  abundance  of  irregular  words,  necessary  to  be  a* 
plained,  but  never  to  be  acknowledged  as  English  till  they  conform  to  our  own  rules. 

I.  Of  nouns  in  a,  saliva,  spittle,  and  scoria,  dross,  have  no  occasion  for  the  plural ;  lamins,  t 

•  "  And  th«  JUk  tiiot  filn  the  lifrt  shall  d}t."—Expd.  tI),  16.  "  And  tha  fi^  that  uat  la  the  rinr  dM.>^A 
21.  Hera  the  constmctSan  W  sUogrtber  In  the  cingular,  sad  yet  (he  meaning  Mcms  to  be  plural  Tbia  coMtnc- 
tlon  appean  to  be  more  ol^tfonabto,  then  the  ute  of  the  nordfith  wtth  a  plural  verb.  Tbe  French  Bibleltti* 
eomapoDdB  with  ours ;  bat  the  Latin  Tulgate,  and  the  Omk  Srptos^nt,  hsTc  boib  the  noun  and  the  Tcrb  !■  tb* 
plaral;  as,  *' The jitAei  that  orr  in  the  riier,"— "  Tbs^iAti  that  torn,"  tto.  In  our  Bibl«,/o«t/,  m  weUa«jW.b 
■omettmes  plotal  i  and  vat  both  words,  in  mhds  paaragas,  have  ttia  plaral  fcim ;  as,  •*  And  that  naf  tj,'  ' 
fa.— G(ii.^aO.  ^awUlcMSOBMlht/owIiof  th•h•Kf«^■■dtlM/«teorth•B•a."— 29*.^ 
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tfdn  pUte.  Bulces  laminae ,-  maada,  «  not,  maetda ;  minutia,  a  UtUe  thing,  mdmOim ;  neMa, « 
wut,  nebttUe ;  nHgua,  &  pod,  tili^iut.    OoffnamakeB  doffmat  or  doffmata ;  exa$Mema,  axaiUiiaiuiM 
or  exojUkrmrUa ;  miasm  or  mfttsma,  miatmt  or  muumofa  ;  atiyma,  gtigmaa  or  >rijnn<tto. 
2.  or  nouns  in  t»n,  some  have  no  need  of  the  plonl ;  aa,  hdilUwn,  dectrttm,  elj/aittm,  equiH- 


M,  cuyfuiru,  eompeadiuma,  eranitoni,  emportttms,  mcomitmt,  Jbnmu,  /nutuma.  Iiatrwtu,  mauao- 
temnM,  miucwns,pendalwm,  nottrurtu,  roitrums,  nnduunujvaaatina.  uthen  take  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Latin  plural ;  as,  desideratumt  or  desiderata,  mediums  or  media,  merutrmtmt  or  menstrua, 
mtBtonmdtma  or  mmumtnda,  spkxirums  or  spectra,  specuiums  or  specula,  itratums  or  strata,  sua- 
tedarteums  or  tueeedanea,  trapeziums  or  trapezia,  vinculums  or  cincuia.  A  few  seem  to  have  thi 
lAtin  plural  only:  is,  arcanum,  arcana;  datum,  data;  e0uvium,  efftuvia;  erratum,  errata; 
tefmiium,  scholia, 

3.  Of  noun«  in  us,  a  few  have  no  plural ;  as,  aaparatm',  eaiamus,  mucus.  Some  have  only  the 
ktin  plural,  which  usually  chanftes  us  Xoi;  as,  «/timiiii*,  alumni;  andngftnu,  androgyni; 
csfawAw,  eateaii ;  dracuncuius,  dnuMneuU;  echinus,  ecAiai ;  magus,  magi.  But  such  as  have  prop- 
erly become  English  words,  may  form  the  plural  regularly  in  e$ ;  as,  chorus,  choruses :  bo,  appar- 
atus, bolus,  caUus,  circus,  fetus,  focus,  fucua,  fungus,  Hiatus,  imoramus,  impetus,  incttbm.isthm 
natttilus,  nucleus,  prospectus,  r^ms, sinus,  surplus.  Five  of  these  make  the  I^tin  plural  like  the 
■inpalar  ;  but  the  mere  English  scholar  h^  no  occasion  to  be  told  which  they  are.  Radius 
makes  the  plural  radii  or  raiHutea.  Genius  has  genii,  for  imaginary  sjiirits,  and  geniuses,  for  men 
of  wit.  Gaius,  «  sort,  becomes  genera  in  lAtin,  and  genuses  hx  Et^lish.  Denarius  makes,  in  the 
plural,  demarii  or  dmariuses. 

4.  or  nouns  in  is,  some  are  regular ;  as.  trellis,  trellises :  so,  annoUs,  btOterU,  caddis,  dervit, 
iris,  marguis,  nutropolis, portcullis, proboscis.  Some  seem  to  haveno  need  of  the  plural:  ae.afli- 
bergris,  aquafortis,  arthritis,  brewis,  erasis,  elephantiasis,  genesis,  orris,  siriasis^  tennis.  But  most 
nouns  of  this  ending  follow  the  Greek  or  Latin  form,  wtuch  simply  changes  is  to  A:  as,  aman- 
iWHW,  oMOMtMUM ;  ONO^su, otto^siv antithe$is,aatithetB» ; oxis,  axes;  basu,  basts ;  crisis, criset; 
^tertns.disereses ;  diesis,  dieiet ;  etUptis,  eUiptes ;  emphasis,  emphases ;  fascis,  fasces ;  hypothctis, 
hypotheses ;  metamorphosis,  metamorphosei :  phasis,  phases ;  praxis,  praxes;  sgtiopsis,  synopses ; 
sgntAeais,  syntheses ;  sgrtis,  tyrtes  ;  thesis,  tMaes,  In  some,  however,  the  origioal  plural  is  not  so 
formed ;  but  is  made  by  cbansing  is  to  ides:  as,  a;>Ai>,  apMdet ;  apsis,  apsides;  ascarii,  ascaridas; 
tolis,  bolides;  canihans,  cantharides ;  chrysalis,  chrysalides;  ephemeris,  tphemerides  ;  midermigt 
^dit  iniJii.  So  trij  and  proboscis,  which  we  make  regular  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  foregoing 
may  be  made  so  too.  Fisher  writes  Praxises  for  praxes,  though  not  very  properly.  See  his  Gram. 
pi,  V.   Eguea,  a  Roman  knight,  makes  equites  in  the  plural. 

5.  Of  nouns  in  x,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  ought  not  to  form  the  plural  regularly,  when 
need  as  Bnglish  words ;  though  the  Latins  changed  x  to  ees,  and  ex  to  icsi,  making  the  i  som^ 
times  long,  and  sometimes  short:  as,  ajMr,  apices,  lot  apexes ;  af^endix,ag^teimcet,  far  appendixes  ; 
eoHx,  eattces,  tor  calixes ;  calx,  calces,  for  calxes:  calyx,  calyces,  for  calyxes ;  caudex,  caudlces,  for 
emMdma  ;  eieatrix,  Beatrices,  for  cicatrixes ;  helix, heSees,fot. helixes;  index,  indices,  for  indexes ; 
matrix,  matrieet,  for  matrixes ;  guincunx,  qmnamces,  for  ^ineunxes;  radix,  radices,  for  radixetj 
tarix,  tarkvs,  (or  varices ;  vertex,  vertices,  for  veriexes;  vortex,  vorOce*.  forvorteEM,  Some  Greek 
words  in  x  change  that  letter  to  ges :  as,  larynx,  larynges,  for  larinxes ;  phalanx,  phalanges,  lot 
pHalamxee.    Billet'dottx,  from  the  French,  is  oiUets-doux  in  the  plural. 

8.  Of  nouns  in  on,  derived  from  Greek,  the  greater  part  always  form  the  plural  r^ulsrly ;  oa, 
^ymome,  gnomons,  wAnettmoiu,  myrmidons,  phlegmons,  trigone,  tetragons,  pentagons,  hejoigona, 
heptagons,  octagons,  enneagons,  decagons,  hendecagons,  dodeaigons,  polygons.  So  trihedrons,  tetr»- 
kodtvHs,  pentahedrons.  See.,  though  some  say,  these  last  may  end  in  dra,  which  I  think  improper. 
For  a  few  words  of  this  class,  however,  there  are  double  plurals  in  use ;  as,  autotnata  or  autom»- 
tame,  criteria  or  criterions,  parheUa  or  parhelions ;  and  tlte  plural  of  phenomenon  appears  to  be  ^ 
phenomena. 

7.  The  plural  of  legumen  is  legumens  or  l^umena;  of  stamen,  stamens  or  itatniaa';  of  cherub, 
durube  or  ekenAim  ;  of  seraph,  seraphs  or  seraahim ;  of  beaUj^iaut  or  leaux;  of  Um^,  banditM 
ere  bojutitti.  The  regular  forms  are  in  general  preferable.  Hie  Hebrew  plurals  cherwim  and 
atraphim,  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  singulars,  other  plurals  have  been  formed  from  them; 
ss,  '*  And  over  it  the  cheru^ms  of  glory." — Acts,  ix,  5.  "  Then  flew  one  of  the  teraphims  unto 
mB."—IsaiaA,  vi.  6.  Dr.  Campbell  remarks :  "  We  are  authorized,  both  by  use  and  by  analogy, 
to  aay  ^ther  cheridfs  and  seraphs,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  or  cherubim  and  sei^Mm,  a«- 
aording  to  the  oriental.  The  former  suitd  better  the  familiar,  the  latter  the  solemn  style.  I 
akall  add  to  this  remark,  "  says  he,"  that,  as  the  words  cherubim  and  seraphim  are  plural,  the 
terms  cherubims  and  seraphims,  as  eipxessing  the  plural,  are  quite  improper." — Phil-of  Wtei,p.20\. 

0«8,  4U.— >Vhen  other  parte  of  speech  l>ecome  nouns,  thev  either  want  the  plural,  or  form  it 
ic^laxly,*  like  common  nouns  of  the  same  endings  ;  as,  "  Hia  affairs  went  on  at  gixcs  and  iet>- 
me." — Arbuthnot.  "  Some  mathematicians  have  proposed  to  compute  by  ticoes;  (MAen,  by /our*,- 
cthert,  by  twelves,"— ChurcluWt  Gram.  p.  81.  "  lliree/our^As,  nine  tmaha."-^lb.  p.  230.  "  Time's 
takinge  and  Inwuwa." — Bart»n.  "  The  yeet  and  naya."—NsiBsp(g)er.  "  The  and  noes."— lb, 
*'Oe»  and  spfoigtee/' — Bsean.  *'Th«  At*  and  theouts,"— iVMn^pi^per.  "We  find  it  mote  safe  against 

*  Some  aatfaos.  when  tbej  give  to  mer*  werdt  the  construction  of  pintal  nauo(.an  hi  tbs  babU  of  wrlUng 
Ibai  iB  tbs  Ibrm  of  pomnmsItvs  siagntar ;  as,  "They  have  of  lata,  tlilnM,  r«Ibrmed,  In  somemeasure.  ths  gouQr 
Wstsaad  darnfnf  work  ofu-AffrMitlo'f,Ml«rc6jr'fl,HA«^<,  lAcrrwilA's,  and  tbs  NSt<>f  Ihti  kind.'*— 5hi^(4Mvy. 

Bm*,"  mys  Dr.  Crombie,  "  tb«  gsnlilvs  slsnlar  is  tmpreperl^  assd  for  tbe  ofejMllve  eaw  pinral.  II  should 
■itiiiiaiifiiii.  wMtrrbjp,  iktrto/t,  tAtrtieiiJU."—ntaliu  en  Eifpn. and  Sfni,  p. SSS.  Acoonting  w our ralvs. (bass 
nmiSs  Aeald  rather  be,  u>herru»tof>,  telurMs',  tlurte/i,  tkeriwilhs.  "  Any  "ord,  wfana  Died  u  Hw  name  oi  Itasl^ 
iatmteeanouii.-'—Ooodrnoie^i  Oram.  p.26.  Bnt  soma  nammailans  safi  "  The  plural  of  words,  eonddarad  as 
VOTds  luerrlr,  1*  formed  by  the  tpostmpbe  and  as, '  Wlio,  that  hat  any  taste,  esn  end  on  tbe  laeesuant,  onklt 
nlums  of  tbe  ain't,  and  tbe  Hkneiu^a,  and  tbe  merteetr'i,  and  tbi>  AaxvMr'*,  and  the  netwimstem'lmg  tl'— 
CsKvanx."— ITcUt')  Sehael  Gmn.9.b».  PraeUee  I*  not  altogeter  in  hvoor  <tf  tbis  prlnolpls,  aad  parhapa  p 
mUbabctsertodMMewtaiOnmUB  OaksiNhaaisof  ttasBfostnpbelataapfafw. 
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•Ufa  ud  double."— PriiOer's  Gram.  "  His  oiub  and  his  ort."~Kott.  **  O&e  of  the  6k1«."— FowJs. 
"In  raising  the  mirth  of  itupida."~-SUele.  "Eatingt,  drinkings,  vakittga,  tleepings,  mtUdtifi, 
Mtingt,  tavmga,  tkimg* — all  were  for  the  good  of  the  public  i  there  was  not  such  a  thing  m  a 
Meret  in  the  town."— LAJfDOir :  KBtpaakM,  1833.  "  Her  inncKent  ftnooCila  and  «MHf."-^&art. 
Mo.  266.  . 

"Henceforth  my  wooing  nund  ahall  be  expressed 
In  msset  ym  and  honest  kersej  tMMs."— Shax.  See  Jetuum^$  IHet.  ».  £nqr. 

GENDERS. 

Gendera,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  d^tingoiah  oltjects  in  regard 
to  sex. 

There  are  three  genders ;  the  moiculine^  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter. 

The  mascuUne  gender  is  that  winch  denotes  persons  or  animala  of  tbe  male 
kind ;  as,  man,  father j  king. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  persona  or  animnla  of  the 
male  kind ;  as,  tcomon,  Tnothery  ^[ueen. 

The  neuter  gender  is  that  which  denotes  things  tiiat  are  neither  male  nor 
female ;  as,  pen,  ink,  pester. 

Hence,  names  of  miues  are  mascuUne ;  names  of  females,  fenunine ;  and 
.names  of  things  inanimate,  literally,  neuter. 

Masculine  nouns  make  regular  femimnes,  when  their  termination  is 
ehaoged  to  e»»:  as,  hxmter,  hmtreet;  prineej  prmeeee  ;  Hon,  Uonett, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — The  different  genders  in  ^ammar  are  founded  on  the  natnral  distinction  of  sex  ia 
nimals,  and  on  the  absence  of  sex  in  other  things.  In  English,  they  belong  onl;  to  noasi 
and  pronouns ;  and  to  these  they  ore  usuallr  applied,  not  arbitrarily,  as  in  some  other  languages, 
Vnt  agreeably  to  the  order  of  nature.  From  this  we  derive  a  verr  striking  advantage  over 
those  who  use  the  genders  difierently  or  without  su^rule;  which  is,  thatonr  prononns  sie 
easy  of  application,  and  have  a  fine  etfect  when  ol^ects  are  persmiifiea.  Prononns  are  of  the 
akme  gender  as  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 

Ob3.  2. — Many  nouns  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes ;  as,  ootmn,  friend,  neifMtmr, 
parmti,  person,  aervatd.  The  gender  of  these  is  usuallv  determined  by  the  context ;  and  they 
are  to  be  called  masculine  or  feminine  accordingly.  To  sach  words,  some  grammarians  have 
applied  the  unnecessary  and  improper  term  common  gender.  Murray  justly  ooscrres,  "  There  if 
BO  such  gender  belonging  to  the  language.  The  business  of  parsing  can  be  effectually  per- 
formed, mthout  having  recourse  to  a  common  ^emfar."— Omm.  8to,  p.  39.  The  term  is  more 
ttsofhl,  and  less  liable  to  objection,  as  applied  to  the  learned  lasgni^ee  ;  but  witik  us  it  is  plainly 
a  solecism. 

Obs.  3. — A  great  many  of  onr  grammars  define  gender  to  be  "<Ae  distinction  of  »ex"  xaA 
^en  speak  of  a  common  gender,  in  which  the  two  sexes  are  left  undittingwAed;  and  of  the 
nmter  gender,  in  which  objects  are  treated  as  being  of  neither  sex.  These  views  of  the  mattsr 
are  obviously  inconsistent.  Not  genders,  or  a  gender,  do  the  writers  undertake  to  define.  \nt 
"gender  "  as  a  whole ;  and  absurdly  enough,  too ;  because  this  whole  of  gender  they  immedi< 
stely  distribute  into  certain  otAer  genders,  into  genders  of  gender,  or  kinds  of  gender,  and  these 
Aot  compatible  with  their  definition,  llius  wells :  "  Gender  is  the  dietinetion  of  objects  witt 
regard  to  sex.  There  are  four  genders ; — the  matcuUtu,  the  feminine,  the  cotnmon,  and  ths 
muter."— School  Oram.  Ist  Ed.  p.  49.  [Those]  "Nouns  which  are  applicable  aUJke  to  ietk 
aiEM,  are  of  the  common  gender."— A.  This  then  is  manifestly  no  gender  under  the  fore- 
going definition,  and  the  term  neuter  is  made  somewhat  lees  appropriate  by  the  adoption  of  a 
nunTdenominatjon  before  it.  Nor  is  there  less  absnnUty  in  tiie  phraseology  with  which  Unn^ 
proposes  to  avoid  the  reception  of  the  common  gender :  '*  Thus  we  may  say,  Parenlt  is  a  noon 
Qf  the  mascuUne  and  feminine  gender;  Parent,  if  donbtful,  is  of  the  tnateuUne  or  fanwim 
gender  ■,  and  Parent,  if  the  gender  is  known  by  the  construction,  is  of  the  gender  bo  ascer-  i 
tained." — Oram.  Sro,  p.  39.  According  to  tiiit,  we  must  have  iCM  genden,  exclusive  of  that  I 
which  is  called  eomman;  namely,  the  nuMteuime,  the  ,^iiititnw,  the  neuter,  the  mdngymdt  and 
fba  doubtful. 

Obs.  4. — It  is  plain  that  many  writers  on  grammar  have  had  bnt  a  confused  notion  of  what 
s  gender  really  is.  Some  of  them,  confounding  gender  with  sex,  deny  that  there  are  more  than 
two  genders,  because  there  arc  only  two  sexes.  Others,  under  a  like  mistake,  resort  occasion* 
•U^t  (as  in  the  foregoing  instance,)  to  an  androggnal,  and  also  to  a  doubtftd  gender :  both  of 
inueh  are  more  objectionable  than  the  common  gender  of  the  old  grammarians :  though  this  . 
mnmofi "  distinction  with  regard  to  aex,"  is,  in  our  language,  confessedly,  no  distuiction  at  alL  | 
I  Msume,  that  there  are  in  English  the  three  genders,  masculbie,  feminine,  and  neuter,  sod  no 
more  ijiaid  that  every  noun  and  ererv  pronoun  must  needs  be  of  some  gender  ;  conseouently, 
of  some  one  of  these  three.  A  gender  is,  literally,  a  sort,  a  kind,  a  sex.  But  genders,  w 
munmar,  arc  attributes  of  words,  rather  than  of  persons  or  things ;  whereas  sexes  are  attri- 
•ntes,  not  of  words,  bat  of  living  'creatares.>He  who  underatanw  thla,  will  perceive  Uiat  the 
i^Menoe  Of  aes  in  aome  things,  ia  a*  goodatnula  ftw  ■  0F-i«wn-*i«i  Jt«riwi.Kn«^  ■«  ti,m  ja*mimm 
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<B  the  difference  of  it  in  others ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  neater,  aceordlsg  to  my  deflnS- 
tion,  la  ageoder,  is  a.  distinctioD  "  in  regard  to  sex,"  though  it  does  not  embrace  dther  of  tha 
aezes.   llhere  are  therefore  three  genders,  and  only  three. 

ObS-  5. — Generic  namea,  even  when  construed  aa  maflculine  or  feminine,  often  virtnallj  ia- 
dodeboth  sexes;  as,  "Hast thou  given  the  ftorte  strength?  hast  thou  clothed  hif  neck  witk 
thunder  ?  Canst  thou  make  Aim  afraid  as  a  srasshopper  ?  the  glory  of  Au  nostrita  is  terrible." — 
Job,  xxxiz,  19.  Doth  /A«  hawk  Ay  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  Aer  wings  toward  the  south  i  Doth 
the  eagie  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  }"—lb.  vcr.  26.  These  were 
oiled,  by  the  old  grammarians,  epicent  nouns — that  is,  tmiercommon ;  but  they  are  to  be  parsed 
according  to  the  gender  of  the  pronoun  which  is  put  for  them. 

Obs.  8.— The  gender  of  words,  in  many  instances,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  following  prin- 
dpie  of  uniTersu  grammar.-l  Those  terms  which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes,  (if  thej 
are  not  expressly  applied  to'  females,)  and  those  plurals  which  are  known  to  include  both  scxei, 
■hoaldbe  called  masculine  in  parsing  ufor,  in  all  languages,  the  masculine  sender  is  considered 
the  modt  worthy,  *  and  is  generally  employed  when  both  sexes  are  included  under  one  common 
tenn.jrThus parents  is  always  masculine,  and  must  be  represented  by  a  masculine  pronoun,  tot 
fte  nnder  of  a  word  Is  a  property  indiTisible,  and  that  wtich  refers  to  the  male  sex .  always  takea 
the  lead  in  such  cases.  If  one  say,  ■*  Josepb  took  Me  yowi^cAjlifand  AAmofA«r  by  night,  luui 
fled  with  them  into  Egypt,"  the  pronoun  iham  will  be  masculine ;  but  let  "  Am  "  be  changed  to  tte, 
and  the  plural  p^noun  that  follows,  will  be  feminine.^  For  the  feminine  gender  takes  precedents 
of  the  neuter,  but  not  of  the  masculine ;  and  it  is  not  improper  to  speak  of  a  young  child  without 
designating  the  aex.  As  for  such  singulars  as  parent,  Jriend,  wi/fAbour,  thuf,  tiave,  and  many 
others,  th^  are  feminine  when  expressly  applied  to  any  of  the  female  sex ;  but  otherwise^ 
assculine. 

Obs.  7-— Xonns  of  multitude,  when  they  convey  the  idea  of  unity  or  take  the  plural  form,  an 
of  the  neuter  gender;  but  when  they  convey  the  idea  of  plurality  without  the  form,  they  follow 
tiie  gender  of  the  individuals  which  compose  the  assemblage.  Tnus  a  ctmgrets,  a  council,  a  com- 
mittee,  a  /ury,  a  sort,  or  a  lex,  if  taken  collectively,  is  neuter ;  being  represented  iit  discourse  bj 
the  neuter  pronoun  it :  and  the  formal  plurals,  amgrtttea,  comeilt,  committeet,  Juriet,  tort*,  lexet, 
of  course,  ore  neuter  also.  But,  if  I  say,  ■<  The  committee  disgraced  themsehei^'  the  noun  ami 
pronoun  are  presumed  to  be  masculine,  unless  it  be  known  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  committee  of 
females.  Again:  "  The  fair  lex,  tchoie  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of  public  life,  have  (Aar 
own  put  assigned  them  to  act." — Comly'i  Oram.  p.  132.  Here  (ej:,  and  the  three  pronouns  which 
have  that  word  for  their  antecedent,  are  all  feminine.  Again :  *>  Each  lex,  dressing  themtetve$  in 
the  clothes  of  the  other."'— tTooif*  Die^onary,  y.  Ftnt  of  Pvrim.  Here  mc,  and  tho  pronons 
wliich  follows,  are  masculine;  because,  the tnalo sex,  as  well  as  the  female,  Is  here  spoken  id 
Rurally. 

Obs.  8. — To  pertona,  of  every  descrintion,  known  or  unknovm,  real  orimaginarjT,  we  uniformly 
tscribe  sex.  f  But,  as  personality  implies  intelligence,  and  sex  supposes  some  obvious  dilference^ 
■  young  child  may  be  spoken  of  with  distinction  of  sex  or  without,  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  speaker ;  as,  "  1  went  to  see  the  cA(W  whilst  they  wen;  putting  on  it*  cloaihi." — Priettle^t 
Gram.  p.  125.  **  Because  the  child  has  no  idea  of  any  nurse  oesides  Am  own." — lb.  p.  153.  To 
InieaHimaU  also,  the  same  distinction  is  generally  applied,  tiiough  with  less  uniformity.  Some 
that  are  verv  small,  have  a  gender  which  seems  to  be  merely  occasional  and  figurative;  as,  "  Go 
to  the  ant,  tnou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.'  —Prou.  vi,  6.  "  The  Muicr  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  ia  kings'  palaces." — Prov.  xxx,  28.  So  the  bee  is  usually  made  fei»- 
iaine,  being  a  little  creature  of  admirable  industry  and  economv.  But,  in  general,  irrational 
creatures  whose  sex  is  unknown,  or  unnecessary  to  be  rcgardea,  are  spoken  of  as  neuter ;  of, 
"And  it  became  a  terpent;  and  Moses  fled  from  before  it.  And  the  Lord  suid  unto  Moses,  Put 
forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  bv  the  tail.  And  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  caught  it,  and  it  be- 
came a  rod  in  his  hand. "—£zi»/.  iv,  3, 4.  Here,  although  thewordsn^mi' is  sometimes  moscuUnoi, 
the  neuter  pronoun  seems  to  be  more  proper.  So  of  some  imaginary  creatures  :  as,  "  Phentx,  tiim 
fowl  which  is  said  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  ogftin  from  its  own  ashes." — Webster's  Diet.  "  So 
thsU  the  Phtmix  escape,  with  no  stain  on  its  plumage." — Dr,  BartUtt's  Led.  p.  10. 

Obs.  9.~But  this  liberty  of  representing  anunala  as  of  no  sex,  is  often  carried  to  a  very  que^ 
(iosable  extent;  as,  "The  hare  steeps  with  its  eyes  open." — Barbattld.  "  The hedgehoff,  as  soon 
as  it  perceives  itself  attacked,  rolls  itself  mto  a  kind  of  ball,  and  presents  nothina  but  tt«  prickles 
to  the  foe  " — Blair's  Reader,  p.  138.  The  panther  is  a  ferocious  creature :  like  tnetigcr  if  seizes 
id  prey  by  surprise. '*—/&.  p.  102.  "  The  leopard,  in  its  chace  of  pre^',  spares  neither  man  nor 
beast."— /J.  p.  103.  "  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  at  a  s^eep,  and  kill  tt,  or  sell  it." — Eaxid.  sxii,  L 
"  A  dog  resists  its  instinct  to  run  after  a  hare,  because  it  recollects  the  beating  has  previous^ 
lewired  on  that  account.  The  horse  avoids  tho  stone  at  which  it  once  has  stumbled." — tiaur*- 
hnm,  ON  Education,  p.  3.  "  The  racehorse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  warharss, 
that  ruries  n'ondeur  in  Us  idea." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  30. 

Om.  10.— The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  loords,  in  four  different  ways.  First,  by  the  use  of 
^fieient terminations :  as,  Jew,  Jewess ;  Julius,  Julia:  hero,  heroine.  Secondly,  by  the  use  of  ob- 
tirely  different  names :  as,  Henry,  Mary ;  king,  queen.  Thirdly,  by  compounds  or  phrases  including 
•ome  distinctive  term:  as,  Mr.  Murray,  Mrs.  Murray;  Engluhman,  Englithumman  ;  yranti/atherf 

'"TheSnprMneBelBgfGod,  Sioq,  D,us,  i)ini,ftc.)is,inall  laiiBaagH,iTOcaUiie;  iDsstnueta  Mtbeuuen- 
bemlithefnperiar  and  raoreexeenent;  and  as  lie  h  the  Cieator  aU,  the  EUhsr  of  ifod*  and  men."— /Iim> 
hf  I  iVniKM,  p.  H.  This  reowik  applies  to  all  ths  dtteet  names  of  tbo  Mty,  bat  the  abitiaot  Idea  of  DsUf  iiieffi 
7u  Oiisr,  AViRffl,  Qodktad, or  Divimtj/,  Is  not  maiCnHne,  but  Mnler.  On  tbl>  point,  lonie uottons  have bem 
|«Uiih«d  [bt  grainmar,  that  m  too  hetiiroilox  to  be  ctt«il  or  criticliied  hero,   9e«  O.  B.  Ptira's  Gram.  p. 206. 

tThttts,««giv«  ilwm  Mx,ir  wn  nnn  to  repnient  Uwm  as  poisoas.  In  ths  fbHowiag  example,  a  obsnctw 
«^iwialy  nMsmsd  fcrntntoa  Is  wprsesntsd  as  muter,  b«caa—  tin  mthor  would  sewn  to  doubt  both  tfae  sex  aal 
As  ismnili^ :  "  I  don't  know  lAat  a  teltdt  %  or  what  it  was  Hub."— JV.  P,  Bsgen's  Wtitimgs,  p.  IH. 
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grandmoUur;  iamdlord,  kmiiadjf;  mtrwan,  mtrnutid; 

Mat(J^«rtnn< ;  tchoolmatUr,  KMolmutreu ;  Bchool-boy.schoot^rl;  peacock,peahtn ;  coci'-tparrme, 
hen-if>arrov> ;  ke-goai,  ihe-goat;  buck-rabbit,  do^rtumit;  male  tltjthatU,  jemaU  eiqphcmt  i  malt 
tonvtcU,  female  convieU.  rourthly,  by  the  prooount  A«,  hia,  him,  mt  for  noons  mucuUne ;  ud 
she,  htr.  Am,  for  nouns  feminine :  as,  "  Ask  him  that  fleeth,  ana  her  that  cscapetht  and  uj, 
"What  is  done  V'—Jtr.  xlriii,  19. 

"  O  bappf  ptaaant  I  Oh  uahappf  hard  I 
Hit  the  mere  Unsel,  Am  the  rich  rewird."— Cbiqptr. 

Oh.  11.— For  feminine  noana  foraed  hf  infleedon,  the  reonlar  termination  la  m;  batdw 
Banner  in  vbich  this  ending  is  applied  to  the  oriRinal  or  masetiline  noun.  Is  not  unironn : — 

1.  In  some  inatnnces  the  SYllable  en  is  simply  added :  u,  acctaer,  aecuaereae ;  athwatr,  adm- 
eateu ;  archer,  archerets;  avtnor,  awthoreet;  avetufer,  avmgeren ;  barber,  barbereaa ;  baron,  bar- 
etteia ;  canon,  catumtea ;  cit,citteaa  ^  coheir,  cokeireei ;  count,  comteu;  deaeoH,deaeoneet;  demm, 
demonettj  diriner,divinereni  doctor,  doetoreaa;  giant,  giitUets ;  pod,  goddeu;  guardian,  gtmrH- 
meat;  Hebrew,  Hebreweu;  heir,  hetreu ;  herd,  herdeaa;  hermit, hermtteu;  hoat,  hottat;  Jendt, 
Jeauiteaa;  Jevi,Je%Daa;  mayor,mayoreaM;  Moabite,Moabiteaa;monarch,monarcheu ;  jiope.papeu; 
ot,  pope,  popeaa ;  patron,  patroness ;  peer,jreereea  ;  pott,  poetess  ;  priest,  priettefs ;  prior,  priorm ; 
prophet, prt^>hetesa J  regent,  regenieu;  satnl ,  sahUesa ;  shepherd,  ahepherdesa;  soldier,  aotdierets; 
tailor,  tailoreta;  vtacouiU,  viscountess ;  learrior,  mtrrioreaa. 

2.  In  other  instanccB  the  termination  i«  changed,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  syllables :  M,abbet, 
Meas  ;  actor,  actress !  adulator,  adutatreaa ;  adulterer,  adtilteresa ;  adtetOurer,  adventuress ;  ai- 
toulrer,advoutreui  anAassador,  ambassadress;  anchorite,  anchoress;  or, aaackerel,anarherm; 
m^ter,a/bitreaa ;  auditor,  auditress ;  benefactor,  henef actress ;  caterer,  catereu,  chanter,  chatUrm; 
ehisterer,  cloistereia;  commander,  commandreaa ;  conductor,  conductreaa ;  creator,  creatrta;  de- 
mnnder,  demandreaa;  detractor,  detractr ess ;  eagle,  eagteat ;  editor,  editress;  elector,  eleftrm; 
emperor,  emperess.  or  empress;  emulator,  emulatrtst;  enehanttr,  enchantress:  exactor,  exaetrru; 
/auior,fautresa  ;  fomicator,  fornicatress  ;  fosterer,  fasteresa,  m  fbstresi :  foutider.foundreu ;  jtwr- 
NOT,  qovemeaa ;  huckster,  huckttresa ;  or,  hneksterer,  hvekatcr'ess ;  idolater,  idolatress ;  inhabitsr, 
inhMiitrtss;  instructor,  inatrvctreas ;  inventor,  inventreaa;  lavnderer,  lavnderess,  or  loundrm; 
minister,  ministress;  monitor,  monitress ;  murderer,  murderess;  n^ro,  negress ;  o^ender,  offe^ 
dress;  ogre,  ogress;  porter,  portress;  progenitor,  progenitress ;  protector,  protectress ;  proprietor, 
proprietress;  pjfthontatfjq/thontas;  seamier,  seamatreaa;  aoHeitor,  solieitreu ;  songster,  tot^strm; 
sorcerer,  sorceress;  tutior,  suitress;  tiger,  tigress;  traitor,  traitress;  metor,  victress;  votarf, 
votaress, 

3  In  a  few  Instances  the  feminine  Is  formed  as  in  Latin,  by  changing  or  to  rix;  butsomt 
of  these  hare  also  the  regnlnr  form,  which  ought  to  be  preferred :  as,  adjtttor,  adjutrix ;  adminis- 
trator, administratrix;  arbitrator,  arbitratrix ;  coadjutor,  coadjuirix;  competitor,  compi^iireat,  ot 
oonipetitrix ^  creditor,  creditrixj  director,  directress,  or  directrix;  executor,  exeeuiresa,  or  exttu-' 
trix;  inheritor,  inheritreaa,  or  inheritrix;  mediator,  mediatreaa,  or  mediatrix;  orator,  oratrtu,et 
oratrix;  rector,  redress .  or  reetrix;  apectator,  spectatress,  or  spectatrix ;  testator,  testatrix;  ttUr, 
tutoress,  or  tutress,  OT  tutrix ;  deserter,  desertress,  oi  desertrice,  oz  desertrix. 

4.  The  following  are  irregular  words,  in  which  the  distinction  of  sex  is  chiefty  made  by  the  te^ 
mination;  amoroso,  amoroso ;  archduke,  archduchess ;  chamberlain,  ehnm&ermaid ;  duke,diickm; 
gaffer, gammer ;  ^oodman,  goody  ;  hero,  heroine;  landgrave,  langravine ;  margrave,  mon/ravine; 
marguis,  mttrcfnoness ;  pabgrave,  palsgravine ;  sakeret,  sakerhawk;  sever,  aewtter;  auitan,  nil- 
tana ;  tzar,  tzarina ;  tyrant,  tyfanneaa ;  widoteer,  tcidow. 

Obs.  12.— The  proper  namea  of  persons  almost  alwaya  designate  their  sex :  for  it  has  bm 
ftmnd  eoQTenient  to  make  the  names  of  women  different  from  those  of  men.  We  bare  also  sons 
appellatives  which  correspond  to  each  other,  distinguishing  the  sexes  by  their  distinet  applicalioi 
to  each :  as.  bachelor,  maid;  beau,  belle ;  bov.girl;  bridegroom,  bride ;  brother,  staler;  buck,  dot; 
boar.sow;  bull,  cote ;  cock,  hen ;  coH,JlUy ;  dog,  bitch;  drake,  duck;  eart,  eountest;  father,  motktr; 
/ivxr,nun:  gander,  goose;  grandstre,  grandam;  hart,  roe;  horse,  mare;  husband,  wife;  king, 
mem  j  lad,  lass;  lord,  lady ;  male,  female;  man,  tooman;  master,  mistress;  Mister,  Missis;  (M^^ 
Mrs.;)  milter,  ^tatener;  monk,  nun;  nepheto,  niece  ;  papa,  mamma;  rake.  Jilt;  ram,  ewe;  nV) 
reeve;  sire,  dam;  sir.madam ;  ahven,  alut:  aon.  daughter;  atop, hind;  atoer,  heifer;  nmttn, nywpi 
uncle,  aunt;  vn'eard,  tcttch;  youth,  damtei;  young  man,  maiaen. 

Oh9,  13, — ^The  people  of  a  particular  country  are  commonly  distingnished  by  some  name  derirea 
from  that  of  their  country ;  as,  Americans,  Africans,  Egyptians,  Russians,  Turks.  Such  words  u* 
lometimeB  called  ^CTihTe  names.  There  are  also  adjectives,  of  the  same  origin,  if  not  the  mem 
form,  which  correspond  with  them.  "  Gentile  names  are  for  (he  most  part  considered  as  mssra- 
line,  and  the  feminine  is  denoted  by  the  gentile  adjective  and  the  noun  woman :  as,  a  .'^nimi, 
a  i^mnfiA  teaman ;  a  Pole,  or  Polnnder,  a  Polish  looman.  But,  in  a  few  instances,  we  b1«t.iv«  usa 
a  compnund  of  the  adjective  with  man  or  woman :  as,  an  Englishman,  an  Englishicoman ;  >  HViV 
man,  a  Welahteoman  ;  an  Irishman,  an  Irishteoman;  a  Frenchman,  a  Frenchieomm ;  a  Dutchman, 
a  Dutchwoman :  and  In  these  cases  the  adjective  is  employed  as  the  collective  noun ;  as.  ttt 
Dutch,  the  French, &c.  A  Scotrhmnn,  and  a  Scot,  are  both  in  use ;  but  the  latter  is  not  eommoa 
tn  prniie  writers  ;  though  some  employ  it,  and  these  generally  adopt  the  pluralf  SM*,  with  lha 
definite  article,  as  theeollective  term."— ChurchiWs  ffew  Gram.  p.  70, 

Obs.  14. — The  names  of  things  without  life,  used  liternlly,  are  always  of  the  neuter  gender :  u, 
"  When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  pursued  her  in  a  fivc-Ofired  galley  ;  and,  coming  along  tide  of 
her  ship,  entered  it  without  being  seen  by  heT."—(fotd»mith's  Rome,  p.  160.  "  The  tvn,  high  M 
M  is,  has  its  business  sssigned ;  and  so  have  the  stars." — Collier's  Antoninus,  p.  138  But  insoi- 
mate  objects  aro  often  represented  figuratively  as  having  sex.    Things  remarliable  for  power, 

•  There  is  (be  same  rsason  (br  donbllni  tbsitn  eiUesi,SM  tor  doabUDg  tbed  In  goddns.  SssBait  Mf 
SpdUng.  1st  iohoaOB.  Todd,  Wabvter,  Ballsy  WoMsstn-,  and  oOufs,  spairit  ettrst,  with  OBS  I. 

^  Chs  and  tUatsss  lalM  a Jcqrf ulaltaln.''— Daxnn :  M.  Diet. 
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inatneBS,  or  Bablimitr,  m  spolcen  of  as  masculine ;  as,  the  sun,  time,  death,  steep,  fear,  anger, 
mHUr,  war.  Things  beautiful,  amiable,  or  protifle,  are  spuken  of  aa  feminine ;  as,  a  skip,  the 
MOM,  the  earth,  nature,  Jbrttme,  hnowta^,  hope,  spring,  peace.  FigaratiTe  gender  is  indicated 
only  bj  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  singular  number :  as,  "  When  we  say  of  the  sun.  He  is  setting ; 
or  ottship.  She  sails  well." — L.  Hurray.  ¥oi  those  two  objects,  the  sun  and  a(A^,  this  phroH- 
ology  ia  so  ooromon,  that  the  literal  construction  quoted  above  is  rarely  met  with. 

UBS.  t3.<— When  anjr  inanimate  object  or  abstract  quality  is  distinctly  personified,  and  presented 
to  the  iinBgination  in  the  character  of  a  living  and  intelligent  beins,  there  Is  necessarily  a  change 
of  the  gender  of  the  word ;  for,  whenever  personality  is  thus  aocribed  to  what  is  litcruily  neuter, 
there  most  be  an  assumption  of  one  nr  the  other  sex  :  as,  "  The  Genius  of  Libertt/  is  awdkeucd,  and 
•priagi  up ;  she  sheds  her  divino  light  and  creative  powers  upon  the  two  hemispheres.  A.  great 
nation,  astonished  at  seeing  A«rse(r  free,  stretches  Aer  arms  from  one  estiemity  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  and  embraces  the  first  nation  that  became  so." — Abb^  Fauehii.  Bat  there  is  an  inferior 
kind  of  person! ftcatton,  or  of  what  is  called  such,  in  which,  so  far  as  appears,  the  gender  remains 
nenter :  as,  "  The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apostrophe  united  i  '  0  Chou  sword 
of  the  Lord !  bow  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  i  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rcjt,  and  be 
•^1  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelun,  and  against 
tfw  *ea-shore  ?  there  hath  he  appointed  it.'  " — Murray's  Gram.  p.  318.    See  Jer.  xlvil,  6. 

Oas.  16.  —  If  what  ifl  called  personification,  does  not  always  imply  a  change  of  gender  and 
aa  •scription  of  sex,  neither  does  a  mere  ueription  of  sex  to  what  is  literally  of  no  sex, 
leecssaruy  imply  a  personification;  for  there  mav  be  sex  without  personality,  as  we  see  la 
hnte  aainuils.  JXence  the  gender  of  a  brute  animal  personified  in  a  fable,  may  bo  taken  liter- 
ally as  before ;  and  the  gander  which  is  figuratively  ascribed  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  ship, 
is  merely  metaphorical.  In  the  following  seateoce,  nature  is  animated  and  made  feminine  by  a 
Bttapbor,  whtM  a  lifeless  object  bearing  the  name  of  Venus,  ia  spoken  of  as  neuter :  "  Like  that 
eraiseit  of  old.  which  declared  that  the  Venus  of  Gnidos  was  not  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  since 
nature  herse^hnd  concreted  the  boundary  surface  of  its  beauty." — Rush,  on  the  Voice,  p,  xxv. 

Obs.  17-  —  "  In  personifications  regard  must  be  had  to  propriety  in  determining  the  gi<ndur.  Of 
most  of  the  passions  and  moral  qualities  of  man  the  ancients  formed  deities,  as  they  did  of  various 
other  things :  aiid.,  when  these  are  personified,  they  are  usually  made  male  or  female,  according  as 
they  were  gods  or  goddesses  tn  the  pa^sn  mythology.  The  same  rule  applies  in  other  cases :  and 
thus  the  punet  Jupiter  will  he  moscuhne ;  Venus,  feminine :  the  ocean,  Ocednua,  masculine :  riv- 
acs,  months,  and  windi,  the  auoe:  the  names  of  plaoea,  oountriea,  xnd  islands,  Ceminine."  — 
CkimhiWa  Gram.  p.  71. 

Obs,  18.  — These  suggestions  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but,  for  the  gender  which  ought  to  be 
•dopted  in  personifications,  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute  general  rule,  or  none  which  English 
writcn  hafe  observed  with  much  uniformity.  It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  what  is  most  com- 
nmia  each  particular  case,  and  abide  by  it.  la  the  following  examples,  the  tex  ascribed  is  not 
that  under  which  tbew  several  objeeti  are  commonly  figured ;  for  which  reason,  the  sentences  are 
pnh^  erroneous :  — 

"  Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leom'd  so  much ; 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." —  Qmper. 
"  But  hoary  Winter,  unadorned  and  bare. 

Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there} 

There  sAe  Bssembles  all  her  blackest  storms. 

And  die  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempests  fbrms." — AddinM. 
"  Her  pow'r  extends  o'er  all  things  that  have  breath, 

A  cruel  tyrant,  and  her  name  is  Death,"— ^effitld. 

CASES. 

Cases,  la  grammar,  are  modifications  that  distinguish  the  relations  of  nouns 
woDonns  to  other  words. 

There  ai%  three  cases  ;  the  nommative,  tiie  poaeesnvej  and  the  ohjective. 

The  nonUntrtive  ecae  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noan  or  pronoun,  which  de- 
notes the  subject  of  a  verb :  as,  The  boi/  runs ;  /  run. 

"Hie  subject  of  a  verb  is  that  which  answers  to  who  or  u/hat  before  it ;  as, 
"The  boy  runs." — Who  runs?  "The  boy"  Boy  is  therefore  here  in  the 
wadnative  case. 

The  ponetsive  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  de- 
notes the  relation  of  property :  as,  The  hot/*s  hat ;  mt/  hat. 

The  possessive  case  of  nouns  ia  formed,  in  the  singular  number,  by  adding 
to  the  nominative  s  preceded  by  an  apostrophe  ;  Jind,  in  the  plural,  when  the 
nominative  ends  in  by  adding  an  apostrophe  only:  as,  singular,  hoifa; 
^rat,  boya*  ;  —  sounded  alike,  but  written  differently. 

The  objective  ease  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which 
denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  pardciple,  or  preposition :  as,  I  know  tlic  boy, 
having  seen  Aim  at  athool;  and  he  knows  me. 
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'the  object  of  a  verb,  partici[de,  or  preposition,  is  that  which  answers  to 
whom  or  vfhat  after  it ;  aa,  "  I  mow  the  boy." — I  know  whom  ?  "  The 
£01/  is  therefore  here  in  the  objective  case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns,  are  always  aJike  in  form,  be> 
ing  di:itingm3hable  from  each  other  only  by  their  place  in  a  sentence,  or  by 
their  simple  dependence  according  to  the  senso. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ods.  1.— The  cases,  in  grammar,  are  founded  on  the  different  relation*  onder  which  thingt 
arc  represented  in  discourse ;  and  from  which  the  words  acquire  correspondent  relations;  at 
connexions  and  dependences  according  to  the  sense.  In  Latin,  there  are  six  case* ;  and  ia 
Greek,  Ave.  Consequently,  the  nouns  and  pronouns  of  those  lanftu^es,  and  also  their  adjMK 
tives  and  participles,  (which  last  are  still  further  inflected  bv  the  three  genders,)  arc  vari^l^ 
many  diOcrcnt  terminations  unknown  to  our  tongue.  In  English,  those  modificatiDns  or  rels. 
tions  which  we  call  ctues,  belong  only  to  nouns  and  pronouns;  nor  are  there  erer  more  thin 
three.    Pronouns  are  not  necessarily  tike  their  antecedents  in  case. 

Obs.  2. — Because  the  infinitive  mood,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence,  may  in  some  instances  be  nude 
the  subject  of  a  verb,  ao  as  to  stand  in  that  relation  in  which  the  nominadre  case  is  most  em- 
monly  found;  very  many  of  ottr  Rranraarians  have  deliberstely  represented  all  terms  ased  in  Aii 
manner,  as  beln|t  *■  m  the  nominative  case *'  as  if,  to  sustain  'any  one  of  the  relatiotia  i4ucli  ut 
nsually  dislinguished  by  a  particular  case,  must  necessarily  constitute  that  modificatioii  itsell 
Many  also  will  have  participles,  infinitives,  phrases,  and  sentences,  to  be  occasionally  "m (At 
olyeitiw  cojic : "  whereas  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  that  they  are,  til\  of  them,  tm^'iwUt 
terms ;  and  that,  if  used  in  any  relation  common  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  they  assume  that  office, 
aa  participles,  as  infinitives,  as  phrases,  or  as  sentences,  and  not  as  otuet.  They  no  mora  taki 
the  nature  of  cases,  than  they  become  nouns  or  pronouns.  Yet  Nixon,  by  assnming  that  of,  irith 
the  word  governed  by  it,  constitutes  a  pouestive  eaae,  contrives  to  give  to  participles,  and  even 
to  the  infinitive  mood,  all  three  of  tht  cases.  Of  the  infinitive,  he  savs,  "An  exanunation  of  the 
first  and  second  methods  of  parsing  this  mood,  must  naturally  leaa  to  the  inference  that  t( » ■ 
tubstant  'tve ;  and  that,  if  it  has  the  nominative  case,  it  must  also  have  the  possessive  and  objective 
eases  of  a  substantive.  The  fourth  method  proves  its  fcapacity  of]  b^g  in  the  possessive  case: 
thus,  'A  desire  to  learn ; '  that  is, '  of  harainq.'  When  it  lollowa  a  partidple,  or  a  verb,  as  by  the 
fifth  or  [the]  seventh  method,  it  is  in  the  objective  case.  Method  sixth  is  analogous  to  the  Cue 
Absolute  of  a  substantive." — Nixon's  Porter,  p.  83.  If  the  infinitive  mood  is  really  a  dedituAk 
lubstaiUh'e,  none  of  our  ^ummarians  have  placed  it  in  the  ri^ht  chapter ;  except  that  bold  contem- 
ner of  all  grammatical  and  literary  authority,  Oliver  B.  Peirce.  when  will  the  cause  of  lean- 
ing cease  to  have  assailants  and  underminers'  among  those  who  profess  to  serve  it  ?  Thnt  eveiy 
new  gr.immatist,  has  some  j^rand  absurdity  or  other,  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  what  can  be  wan 
gross,  than  to  talk  of  English  infinitives  and  participles  as  being  in  the  posarsaiw  caset 

Ors.  'A. — It  w  js  long  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  grammarians,  what  number  of  cases  an 
English  noun  should  be  supposed  to  have.  Some,  taking  the  Latin  language  for  theb  model, 
and  turning  certain  phrases  into  cases  to  fill  up  the  deficits,  were  for  having  six  in  each  nun* 
ber  ;  namely,  the  nominative,  the  genitive,  the  dative,  the  occusatiTe,  the  vocative,  and  theab- 
lative._  Utucrs,  contending  that  a  case  in  grammar  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  tetmiaationtl 
iltflection,  and  observing  that  English  nouns  hare  but  one  case  that  differs  from  the  nominative 
in  form,  denied  that  there  were  more  than  two,  the  nominative  and  the  possessive.  Thii  wu 
certainly  an  important  question,  touching  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  grammar ;  and  any  er- 
roneous opinion  concerning  it,  might  well  go  far  to  condemn  the  book  that  avouched  it.  Every 
intelIi){ont  teacher  must  sec  this.  For  what  sense  could  be  made  of  parsing,  without  supposisf 
an  objective  cose  to  nouns?  or  what  propriety  could  there  be  in  making  the  words,  of,  and  A>,  ana 
fiom,  govern  or  compose  three  different  cases  ?  Again,  with  what  truth  can  it  be  said,  thatnoBM 
nave  no  ernes  in  English  ?  or  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  making  more  than  three  ? 

0ns.  4.— Public  opinion  is  now  clear  in  the  decision,  that  it  is  eiyedieni  to  assign  to  Engli^ 
nouns  three  cases,  and  no  more ;  and,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  what  is  expedient  for  the 
pose  of  instruction,  is  right.  Yet,  from  the  works  of  our  grammarians,  may  be  quoted  every 
conceivable  notion,  right  or  wrong,  upon  this  point.  Cardell,  with  Tooke  and  Oilchrtst  on  his 
side,  contends  that  English  nouns  have  no  cases.  Brightland  averred  that  they  have  ncitha 
cases  nor  f^cnders.*  But^huuan,  and  the  author  of  the  old  British  Grammar,  assigneid  to  them 
one  ca^c  only,  the  posscK-iivc,  or  genitive.  Dr.  Adam  also  says,  "  In  English,  nouns  have  omV 
otie  case,  namely,  the  genitive,  or  possessive  case." — Latin  and  Eng.  Gram.  p.  7.  W.  B.  Foww 
has  two  cases,  but  rejects  the  word  cote:  "  We  use  the  simple  term  ageni  for  &.  nottn  that  <uU,tii-^ 
object  for  the  object  of  an  action." — Fowle's  2Vt«  £it^.  Ginm.  Port  II,  p.  68.  Webber's  Gnua- 
mar,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1832,  recognizes  but  two  cases  of  notms,  declaring  the  objecliTS 
to  be  *'  ttltoi?ether  superfluous," — P.  22.  "(hir  substantives  have  no  more  cases  than  two.  "-■-/otm'' 
ton's  Hhet.  p.  14  "A  Substantive  doth  not  properly  admit  of  more  than  two  cases :  the  Som- 
inativo,  and  the  Ocnitivc." — EUni  Devia's  Gram.  p.  19.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  Philosophical  Gram- 
mar, of  1817,  and  in  his  Improved  Grammar,  of  1831,  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  hot  less  posi- 
tively. This  assumption  has  also  had  the  support  of  Lowth,  Johnson,  Priestley,  Ash,  Bicknd), 
Fisher,  Dalton,  and  our  celebrated  landlcy  Murray .f 

•  "BBtiB  theSfvIMwohsTCiis  Ofmten.uhaM  bsea  seen  In  tbsfimgalng  Notss.  ThsMmsBiarl""'' 
at  CaMs  "—BriekilaniPt  Gram.  SsveiUh  EditinD,  Lond.  1T4II,  p.  AS- 

t  The  Rev.  JiwiA  Dkdr  so  polpablr  contradteta  himself  la  respeet  to  this  mattar,  that  I  know  not  wUA  In 
bvoun  most,  (wo  eases  or  ttatee.  Id  his  main  text,  t>e  adopts  no  ott^uctlre,  but  sayi :  ■<  Aeoordlns  to  (be  »"f  « 
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On.  6.— For  the  true  doetrine  of  three  caaea,  we  have  the  aathority  of  Hnrray,  in  hia  later 
edItloDs:  of  Webster,  in  his  "Plain  andComp.  Orammar,  grounded  on  True  Principles,"  1790: 
abo  in  his  "  Rudiments  of  Bnglish  Grammar,"  1811 ;  together  with  the  united  authority  of 
Aduni,  AInsworth,  Alden,  Alger,  BacoD,  Barnard,  Bingham.  Burr,  Bulliooa,  Butler,  Churcnill, 
Cimdler,  Cobbett,  Comly,  Cooper,  Crombie,  Davenport,  Davia,  flak,  A.  Flint,  Frost,  Guy, 
Hart,  HitcT,  Hull,  Ingersoll,  Jaudon,  Kirkham,  Lennie,  Mack,  H'Culloeh,  Hauader,  Merchant, 
NixoD.  Nutting,  John  Peircc,  Perlcy,  Picket,  Rusaell,  Smart,  B.C.  Smith,  Bev.  T.  Smith,  Wil- 
eai,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

Obs.  6— Dearborn,  in  179.5,  recognized  four  casei ;  "the  nominative,  the  posaesaive,  the  objectire, 
adlhrabiolute."Cbarle3Bucke,  m  hia  work  misnamed  "ACIassicalGrammar  of  theEnelish  Lan- 
^tge,"pnblishcd  in  London  in  1629,  aaaerts,  that,  "Substantives  in  English  do  not  vary  their  termi- 
nitiont;"  fct  he  gives  them  ybur  caaea;  "the  nominative,  thesenitive,  the  accusative,  and  the  voca- 
tiTe."So  did  Allen,in  a  grammar  much  more  claasicM,  dated,  London,  1813.  Unzen.in  1S42,  adopted 
"  four  case* ;  namely,  the  nominative,  the  possessive,  the  objective,  and  the  independent.  "--Ha^en'f 
Pmtintl  Grammar,^.  35.  Sotoo.Goodenow,  of  Maine,  makes  the  cases  four:  "  the  tubjective,*X}i9 
fooaave,  i^t  objective,  and  t\ic^oliUe."—Teja-Book,  p.  31.  Golds  bury,  ofCambridge,  has  alaofour : 
"  the Xominative,  the  Possessive,  the  Objective,  and  the  Vocative," — Com.  S.  Gram,  p^  13.  Thres 
ethnreccnt  grammarians, —  Wells, of  Andover, —  Weld,  of  Portland, —  and  Clark,  of  Bloontfleld, 
N.T.— also  adopt  "your  caaea;— the  nominative,  the  pouessive,  t\it  objective,  and  the  indepetideni." 
-WeS^t  Gram.  p.  57 ;  FTe/rf's,  60;  Clark's,  49.  The  firat  of  these  gentlemen  argues,  that, 
"  Since  a  noun  or  pronoun,  used  independently,  cannot  at  the  same  time  oe  employed  aa  '  the  aub- 
itrt  of  a  vnb,'  there  is  a  manifeat  impropriety  in  regarding  it  as  a  nominative.  '  It  might  as  well 
M  orged,  that  a  nominative  after  ■  verb,  or  in  apposition  with  an  other,  la,  for  this  reason,  not  a 
wmnafin.  He  also  citea  thia  argument :  " '  la  there  not  as  much  difference  between  the  nomina- 
tkt  and  [the]  independent  case,  as  there  is  between  the  nominative  and  [the]  objectite  f  If  so, 
why  elati  them  together  as  one  cnae  ?' — S.  R.  HaU."—WeUa's  School  Oram.  p.  57.  To  thia  I  an- 
iwer.  No.  '*  The  nominative  is  that  case  which  primely  denotes  the  name  of  any  person  or  thing ;" 
(Burn'j  Gram.  p.  36 ;)  and  (Ait  only  it  fs,  th«t  caa  be  absolute,  or  independent,  in  English.  Thia 
uhme  of  four  cases  is,  in  fact,  «  grave  innovation.  Aa  anthority  for  it,  Wells  citea  Felton ;  and 
bids  hii  readers,  "  See  also  Kennion,  Parkhurst,  Fowie,  Flint,  Goodenow,  Baeke,  Hazen,  Golds* 
tmrr,  Chapin,  S.  Alexander,  and  P.  Smith." — Page  57.  But  is  the  fourth  case  of  these  authon 
tiietame  as  his  ?  Is  it  a  case  which  "  has  naually  the  nominative  form,"  but  admits  occasionallv 
of")**"  and  "Aim,"  and  embraces  objective  noons  of  "fime,  measure, distance,  direction,  or  placet 
Xd.  Certainly  one  half  of  them,  and  probably  more,  give  little  or  no  countenance  to  such  an  in- 
dtcndent  case  as  he  hat  adopted,  Parkhurst  admitted  but  three  cases ;  though  he  thought  two 
ntnert  "  might  be  an  improvement."  What  Fowle  has  said  in  support  of  Wells's  four  cases,  I 
han  lougbt  with  diligence,  and  not  found.  Felton's  "  independent  case  "  is  only  what  he  absurd- 
ly calls, 'TSe  noun  or /wionoun  oddreMerf." — PageOl.  Bucke  and  Goldabury  acknowledge  " 
^oinmitivt  cate  ahtoltUe ;"  and  none  of  the  twelve,  so  far  as  I  know,  admit  any  objective  word, 
or  what  others  call  objective,  to  be  independent  or  absolute,  except  perhaps  Goldsbury. 

Om.  7.— Ji,  R.  Hall,  formerly  principal  of  the  Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Andover,  (but  no 
ptat  grafflmarian,)  in  1832,  published  a  manual,  called  '*  The  Grammatical  Assistant ; "  in  which 
flc  taja,  *'  There  are  at  leaat  fiee  eoaee,  belongingto  English  nonns,  differing  as  much  from  each 
Mlw.  as  the  cases  of  Latin  and  Greek  nouns.  They  may  be  called  Nominative,  Possessive,  Ob- 
jeftiTe,  Independent  and  Absolute."— P.  7.  O.B.  Pcircc  will  have  both  nouns  and  pronouns  to  be 
n>ed  in/r<  (osa,  which  he  thus  enuraeratea :  "  Four  simple  cases ;  the  Subjective,  PosBeasive,  Ob- 
jtctitf,  and  the  Independent;  and  the  Twofold  case."— Gram  p.  42.  But,  on  page  56th,  he  speaka 
of  a  "twofold  ni^emte  ease,"  *'thetwofoldo&^ctiTe  case, "and  shows  how  the /Mut-ut'ce  may  bo 
twofold  also;  so  that,  without  taking  any  of  the  Latin  cases,  or  even  all  of  Hall's,  he  really 
'^ropiiies  as  many  as  seven,  if  not  eight.  Among  the  English  grammars  which  assume  all  the 
iumfti}{  the  Latin  Language,  are  Burn's,  Coar  s,  Dilworth's,  Mackintosh's,  Mennye's,  Wm, 
Ward's,  iiid  the  "  Comprehensive  Orammar,"  a  reapcctable  little  book,  published  by  Dotnon  of 
niladelpbia,  in  1789,  but  written  by  somebody  in  England. 

Om  8. — Of  the  English  grammars  which  can  properly  be  said  to  be  noto  in  toe,  a  vary  great 
^ority  agree  in  ascribing  to  nouns  three  cases,  and  three  only.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  ia  the 
Dtst  number,  and  susceptible  of  the  best  defence,  whether  we  appeal  to  authori^,  or  to  other  ar- 
pnnt.  The  disputes  of  grammarians  make  no  small  part  of  the  History  of  grammar;  and  in 
wnitting  to  be  guided  by  their  decisionB,  it  is  proper  for  ua  to  consider  what  deyree  of  certainty 


WM  la  wbkh  noma  an  u«ed,  tbey  am  tn  the  RomifAnva  or  [Uw]  possasaivi  casb,  tbus,  nam.  nan ; 
Mai"  TothkbaaddstbefnUcwiDgnanttnalnota:  "  In  the  Kuf^kh  laogusBe.tba  dMnctkm  oftha  ol)}tcti*e 
•  li  ibsii  labta  onlj  in  tbepronoons.  Qu««  being  nothing  but  i^ftettwnt,  wbare  tnflecdons  do  not  eidst,  that* 
%a puEtmaUcal  diMlncHon  of  casci,  for  tbe  lenns  imJUction  and  cast  are  peTfictly  tt/nonymout  and  con- 

Ai  Ibo  EnglUh  nonn  has  only  omt  dmn^e  ot  termination,  fO  no  other  lau  it  h«re  adopted.  The  iibjee- 
S??*  iHUlcwl  In  ttia  pronouns ;  and  in  parting  nouni  it  b  easy  to  dIsElngabh  SHbierU  from  objrrts.  A  nonn 
wM  tfonu  iht  Ttrt  may  be  described  ai  In  the  nitmin^tive  caw,  and  one  governed  by  the  verb,  or  following  a 
gyMawi.Mlo  UiBoijViiPtew."— Btafr'j  Praeikal  Gram.,  Sivtn'h  Edition.  London,  IttlS,  p.  II.  The  Mrms 

ud  eau  nn  not  practically  synonymoai,  and  never  were  so  In  tbe  gramman  o(  the  Ian  gunge  from 
WKa  Ibej  tn  dtrived  The  man  who  reject*  the  objectlva  caw  of  KogUab  noana,  bacauM  It  tias  not  a  fbnu  pe- 
ttw  to  Mf  alone,  moat  njeet  tbe  accuaatlvc  and  the  vocative  of  all  neater  nouns  to  Latin,  ibr  the  tama  waann ; 
w  Um  ^latlTe,  loo,  matt  In  general  be  dlsrarded  on  the  same  principle.  In  soma  other  parts  of  bis  book,  Blair 
^"»"<<  the obje«!jTa  case  of  noons  as  bmltlartj  aa  do  other  authon ! 

^    lUi  lothnr  nil,  "Wechooae  to  use  the  term  »<A;'c(i'i'«  rather  than  n  nmiNoliec,  becauM  It  b  shorter,  and 


*'^nKit«onTvji  its  meaning  l>y  its  aoand,  whereas  the  latter  word  mesas,  indeed.  ItlUe  or  nothing  in  Itself.'' — 
^^^^  p-  ra.  This  appears  to  ma  a  Iboibh  innovatloD,  too  much  In  tbe  spirit  of  Oliver  B.  Peiroe,  who  also 
■J** J'-  ™  perion  who  knows  not  the  meaning  of  tbe  word  nominativt,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  Und  out 
M  iDtani  by  rAjrelitt:  especially  as  tome  teamed  grammarians,  even  gnch  men  aa  Dr.  CromUe  and  Pro- 
Mllon*.  nlten  erroneoasly  call  the  word  which  b  goveraad  bj  tbe  verb  Ha  tut^trl.  Bcahles,  If  we  aay  fnfr- 
5"**  *■>)  atfMm,  la  alaad  «f  nominaHne  and  o^jertm,  «•  shall  laerUably  ohann  the  aeeenC  of  bMb,  and  0v» 
^  a  pnsodatlOB  Ulharto  unknown  to  the  «Didi.—a.  Baowv. 
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tlwre  it  in  the  rule,  ftod  what  difference  or  eoncnrrence  there  ia  among  them :  for,  the  teaching  tl 
any  other  than  the  beat  opinions,  ii  not  the  teaching  of  adeoce,  come  from  what  quarter  it  mj. 
On  the  question  respecting  the  objective  case  of  nouns,  Mtirray  and  Webster  changed  tidet  intt 
each  other ;  and  that,  long  after  toey  Srst  appeared  as  f^rammarians.  Nor  was  this  the  onlj,  « 
the  roost  important  instance,  in  which  the  different  editions  of  the  works  of  these  two  geatlcmea, 

£ resent  them  in  opposition,  both  to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  *'What  cases  are  there  in  Eng> 
sh  i  The  nomiaaiive,  which  usually  stands  before  a  verb ;  as,  the  bo]/  writes :  The  pouttut, 
which  takes  an  s  with  a  comma,  and  denotes  piopertr ;  as,  John'*  hat :  The  obfectice,  which  tol-  < 
towsav«rborpr«position:afl,  hebonoravuttw,  orit  u  an  honor  to  Aim."—- H^W/-'«  P.'«ia«d  i 
Oimp.  Gram  ,  StxiA  Edition,  tSOO,  p.  9.  **But  for  conTenience,  the  two  positions  of  nouns,  ons 
be/ore,  the  other  after  the  verb,  are  called  ea$et.  There  are  then  three  eases,  the  nOMMstHC, 
po$Muive,  objective." — Webtter'i  Rudimeats  of  Gram.,  ISII,  p.  12.  "In  English  thoefbn 
Damei  have  two  cases  only,  the  naminntive  or  simple  name,  and  the  ])otteitivt,"-—Wdiler'i  PU- 
leeoph.  Gram..,  1807,  p.  32  :  also  his  Jmprooed  Oram.,  1831,  p.  21. 

Ob3.  9. — Murray  altered  his  opinion  after  the  tenth  or  eleventh  edition  of  hia  duodecimo  Gnu- 
mar.  His  insttucUona  stand  ttius :  "to  English,  substantives  have  but  two  cases,  the  nomioi- 
tive,  and  [the]  possessive  or  genitive."— -iUurray's  Oram.  l2mo,  Second  Edition,  179S,  p.  SS. 
"For  the  assertion,  that  there  are  in  English  but  two  cases  of  nouns,  and  three  of  pronouu,  w( 
have  the  authority  of  Lowth,  Johnson,  Priestley,  &c.  names  which  are  eufficieni  to  decide  thii 
point."— iS.  p.  36.  "In  English,  substantives  have  three  cases,  the  nominative,  the  pa»e«ii|i 
and  the  objective." — Murray's  Gram.  l2mo.  Twenty -third  Edition,  1616,  p.  44.  "TheauUwuf 
this  work  /o»7  doubted  the  propriety  of  assigning  to  English  substantives  an  ob/eatite  east:  bnt 
a  renewed  ctitieal  examination  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  to  which  lie  was  pruoipted  bj  thf 
extensive  and  increasing  demand  for  the  grammar,  has  produced  in  his  mind  a  fiillpemmitm, 
that  thenouus  of  our  language  are  entitled  to  this  comprehensive  objective  case.  — p.  16.  IT 
there  is  any  credit  in  chauKing  one's  opinions,  it  is,  doubtless,  in  chanfttng  them  fur  the  betta; 
but, of  all  authors,  a  gtaounatian  has  the  moat  need  critioally  to  examine  his  subject  befors  be 
MM  to  the  printer.  "This  case  was  adopted  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Gtanunax."— ifiinqi'i 
Exercita,  IZmo,  y.  T.  1818,  p.  viii. 

Obs.  10.  —  The  jK»«ejr*itM  cose  has  oceasioncd  no  less  dispute  than  the  objective.  Onthisvextl 
article  of  our  grammar,  custom  has  now  became  much  more  uniform  than  it  was  a  century  ajio ;  vA 

Sublic  opinion  maybe  said  to  have  settled  most  of  the  t^uestions  which  have  been  agitated  about  it 
ome  indtviduals,  however,  are  atill  dissatisfied.  In  the  first  place,  against  those  who  hin 
thought  othwwiae,  it  is  dctemUned,  by  infinite  odds  of  authority,  that  there  is  luch  a  caw,  boA 
of  nouns  and  of  prononns.  Uany  a  eommon  reader  will  wonder,  wbo  can  have  been  igwmnt 
enough  to  deny  it  '*  The  learned  and  aagaciouB  Wallis,  to  whom  every  English  grammarian  em 
a  tribute  of  reverence,  calls  this  modification  of  the  noun  an  adjective  posseseive ;  I  think,  with  no 
more  propriety  than  he  might  have  applied  the  same  to  the  Latin  genitive." — Dr.  Johuo»'*  Orm. 
p.  5.  Brightland  also,  who  gave  to  adjectivea  the  name  of  qualUies,  included  all  possessive*  ^*>4 
them,  calling  them  "  Poateasive  QaalUiea,  or  Qiiaiities  of  PMieMsion." — BrightkuuCs  Gram,  f .  9£ 
Obs.  11.— This  exploded  error,  William  S.  Cardell,  a  few  years  ago,  republished  as  a  nonlt^; 
for  ivhieh,  among  other  pretended  improvements  of  a  like  sort,  he  received  the  ephemeral  priiM 
of  some  of  our  modern  literati.  William  B.  Fowle  also  teaches  the  same  thing.  See  hit  Cowr 
mon  School  Gram.  Part  II,  p.  104.  In  Fetch's  Orammar,  too,  published  in  Boston  ia  1837,  u 
attempt  is  made,  to  revive  thia  old  doctrine ;  but  the  author  takes  no  notice  of  any  of  the  abort- 
named  authorities,  being  probably  ignorant  of  them  all.  His  reasoning  upon  the  point,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  detailed  answer.*  That  the  possessive  case  of  noun*  i>  not  an 
tive,  is  demonstrable ;  because  it  may  have  adjectives,  of  various  kinds,  relating  to  it :  as, "  TM* 
oMmim'f  daughter." — Shah.  ItmayaUo  govern  an  other  possessive ;  kb,  "  Peter's  wife's  mw- 
n."^  Bible.  Here  the  former  possessive  is  governed  by  the  latter;  but,  if  both  were  adjective^ 
they  would  both  relate  to  the  noun  mother,  and  so  produce  a  confosioo  of  ideas.  Again,  noou  of 
tbe  possessive  case  have  a  disUootion  of  number,  wnich  adjectives  have  not.  In  gender  alsinl^ ; 
Ues  a  ^ffercnee.  Adjectives,  whenever  they  are  varied  by  gender  or  number,  agree  with  Aw 
MOMJM  in  these  rMpeeis.  Not  so  with  posaesslves ;  as,  "  In  the  Jews'  religion." — Gai.  i,  13.  Iv 
•JUUmi's  bread.''— irarit,Tii,  27.  "  Some  men'«  sins."— 1  7Ym.  34.  '<  Other  mm'i  siBa"- 
Ib.  ver.  22. 

Obs.  12.  — Secondly,  general  eustom  has  clearly  determined  that  the  possessive  caseofsMisi 
la  always  to  be  written  with  an  apostrophe :  except  in  those  few  instances  in  which  it  is  not  go^ 
emed  singly  by  the  noun  following,  but  so  connected  with  an  other  that  both  are  fcoternw 
jointly;  as,  Cato  the  Cmaor't  doctrine,— Skt  Walter  SeoU't  Works,— Beaumon<  and  fMcAo'* 
jPZav*.  This  custom  of  using  the  apostrophe,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  many.  BrighV 
land,  and  Buehanan,  and  the  author  of  the  British  Orammar,  and  some  late  writers  in  the  Phil*' 

*  Tba  anthoriUss  cited  by  Vvleh,  tat  hia  doctrine  of  "powt^ve  adnouns,"  amoant  to  notUns-  1^>^^ 
ostcosiblj  two.    Tbe  first  Is  a  n-mark  of  Dr.  Adam'n  :  '■ '  /oAn'i  book  iras  (>rniMl7  written  Jaknn  t»»i- 
have  thoosht  lbe](  soeaCnietlonof  Ai«,  but  Improperly.   Oiber*  hive  tmaglp«d,  with  more  JuMne*.  th»t|  y 
•ddlUoti  of  tb«  '*,  tbe  sobstaotlve  Is  ebaaged  Into  a  pMwiln  sdJectlTe.' — Ad'tJii'*  L«tm  amd  £af /(lA  <jis*"*i 
p.  T  "— FfltA'i  romp.  Gram.  p.Vi.   lleie  Dr.  Ailam  by  no  mcaDiicoDcurs  with  wbu  tbMo  "  olAtrj  tsrruM^ 
ed;  "  fbr,  la  iba  vrry  sama  pUc«, Iw  declares  the  poswsrlva  rate  of  nouua  to  be  tb«lr  onlywa    Tb*  trtoatits 
doiimallcBl  and  ■□oinFli'tent  remark  of  some  anoDytnoui  nriur  In  M»n«  part  of  tbe  "■  dmrncnn  Jimrna' «f  ""fjj 
ffm."  a  work  raopeotsbls  lDd«cd,  bat,  on  the  »ut|ject  of  Knunaiar,  too  often  fontutical  and  bvtenMloi.  '*■* 
Iblnks  It  not  Improper,  to  use  the  poHMstve  esse  befora  par.iclplei;  In  whiieb  BtcuaUon,  It  denout.  oottbtM^ 
of  snoieUilDK,  but  the  scent,  lulOeot,  or  recipient,  of  the  action,  being,  or  ctaHCKC.   And  what  s  Jain>>l'  ^"^^ 
■take,  when  ba  atteuptt  tn  rwolve  (his  uDftramiaaiioal  conMructkm ! —telling  oi.  in  almost  tbe  ua» 
Htat,  '■TbeagentofaaoMiaf  verb  (1.  e.  parUclpbltincverexpniMed, but  that,    ^netiiiirslt  [the  ■•Mfj' 
gsnMdiatr*rb\  h  ^uali^'ti  la  IbHOHNof  capacitv,hj  a  poam^lva oJmim  Indloallvu  a/ iuorcaf  aiia*trt;M*taM 
b  MlAiNC  I'ix  ent'*  MWO  ueeftil ;  ha  doublea  thtn  luriKO  It : and  ttten  coocludlDg,  "  Rt»rt  it  ayr*. 
llie  prtsfmt  partiiip's  may  ba  ussd  at  of* iti  or  ebjta,  aed  yet  retain  lu  eharaclar  as  a  verb."— f<(^'' 
heitsiv*  Gram.  p.  81.  Ata* tolhaaehooli,  tftbs wIsameaoCths  East tserive Car  gtaauaar sueh ail« m1WM> 
•Bd  lalpabto  Btl^«oattMUeii(^^  SB  this ! 
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sgitilHBKBBi,  ut  numft  thou  who  liave  niceesiivtlj  taaght,  that  the  poneiaiTe  caae  shcMM 
ythmtiliie  Uie  nominative  plural,  br  adding  t  when  the  pronuncUtion  admits  the  aound,  and  ea 

tkr  mrd  aequires  an  additional  lyllable.  Some  of  these  approve  of  the  apostrophe,  and 
ilben  do  not.  Thus  Brightland  nirei  some  examples,  which  are  contru?  to  his  nle,  adopting 
Jilt  stianita  custom  of  putting  the  «  in  Koman,  and  the  name  in  Italic;  "as,  King  CAorjes'S 
^taot,  and  St.  /anus's  Park."-~-  Gram,  of  the  Engliih  Tbngve,  p.  91. 
Om.  13  —  "The  genitive  case,  in  my  opinion,  aaja  Dr.  Asb,  "might  be  much  more  properly 
imed  by  adding  t,  or  when  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  e»,  without  an  Apostrophe  :  as,  m«n, 
•mi;  Cte,  Ogea;  Hone,  Horses ;  Au,  Asses." — Ash's  Gram.  p. 23.  "To  write  Ox's,  Ats'a,  Foj^t, 
ind  at  the  same  time  pronounce  it  Ojxt,  Asses,  Foxes,  is  such  a  departure  from  the  original  for- 
aitioD,  St  least  in  wnting,  and  such  an  inconsistent  use  of  the  Apostrophe,  as  cannot  be  equalled 
mhsps  in  an  J  other  language."  —  lb.  Z<owtb,  too,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  objection: 
'It  [ue. '  Gofs grace']  was  formerly  written  '  Godis  grace  ;*  we  now  always  shorten  it  with  an 
fNutrophc;  often  very  imprmerly,  when  we  are  obliged  to  pronounce  it  fully;  as, '  Thomas's 
nok,'  that  is, '  Thomasis  book,'  not '  Thomas  his  book,'  as  it  is  commonly  supposed."—  Lowth's 
tTtm.  p.  17.  Whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  thia  argument,  the  objection  has  been  overruled 
T  general  custom.  The  convenience  of  distinguishing,  even  to  the  eye  alone,  the  numbers  and 
IKS  ot  the  noun,  is  found  too  great  to  be  relmqutshed.  If  the  declension  of  English  nouns  il 
ver  to  be  amended,  it  cannot  beaone  In  this  way.  It  is  understood  by  every  reader,  that  the  apoi' 
rqaUe «  adds  a  syllable  to  the  nouD,  whenever  it  will  not  unite  withuie  aoand  in  which  the  nomI< 
atire  ends ;  as,  bfreh's,  pronounced  torehiz. 

"  Tet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line ; 
It  brighten'd  (Traggs't,  and  may  darken  thine." — Pope. 
Obi.  U.— The Eoglisbposseasive  case  unquestionably  originated  in  that  form  ot  the  Sasoa 
mitive  which  terminates  in  et,  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  almost  any  specimen  of  the 
Eion  tongue:  ms.  " Od  Berodes  dasuin," — "la  /ferMPs  days  } " — "Ot  AarineB  dohtrum,"— 
OtAamt's  daughters." — Luke,  i,  o.  Thia-ending  was  somnimes  the  same  as  that  of  tho  plu- 
ti;  and  both  were  changed  to  is  or  ys,  before  thpy  became  what  we  now  find  them.  This  ter- 
lioation  added  a  syllable  to  the  word ;  and  Lowth  suggests,  in  the  quotation  above,  that  the 
pottroplu  was  introdaced  to  shorten  it.  But  some  contend,  that  the  nse  of  this  mark  originated 
1*  mistake.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Brigbtland,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestley,  and 
ther*,  who  have  noticed  the  error  in  order  to  correct  it,  that  an  opiiuon  was  long  entertained, 
katthe  termination 's  was  a  contraction  of  the  word  his.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  thougid 
b;  for  he  expressly  says  it,  in  the  I35th  number  of  the  Spectator.  Accordingly  he  wrote, 
1  Ilea  Qf  the  regular  possessive,  "  My  paper  is  L'li/ases  his  how. ^' —  Guardian,  No.  98,  "  Of  Soc- 
«<«  hit  folea  of  prayer." — Speti.  No,  207.  So  Louth  quotes  Pope :  "  By  young  Telemachut  Au 
looming  years." — Gram.  p.  17.*  There  is  also  one  late  author  who  says,  •'  The  '<  is  •  oon- 
rActioti  of  Ait,  and  was  formerly  written  in  full ;  m,  William  Russell  Ats  book." — Gooieitaw*$ 
'ran.  p.  32.  This  is  undoubtedly  bad  English ;  and  always  was  so,  however  common  may  havt 
ihe  erroneous  notion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  But  the  apostrophe,  whatever  may  have  been 
^origiD,  is  now  the  acknowledged  distinctive  mark  of  the  possessive  case  of  English  nouns. 
Be  afiplication  of  the  'a,  frequently  to  femiuines,  and  sometimes  to  plurals,  is  proof  positive 
'M  'Aim  jwt  a  contraction  of  the  pronoun  Ats  as. 

"  Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 

Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  l^adj/'t  hair." —  Pose,  B.  of  L.  v,  72. 
Many  of  the  old  grammarians,  and  Guy  among  the  modems,  represent  the  regullt 
raiUon  of  the  possessive  case  as  being  the  same  in  both  numbers,  supposing  generally  in  the 
Wa!  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  by  the  omission  of  the  second  or  syllabic  s.  That  is,  they  sup- 
M  that  such  terms  as  eagtes'  wings,  arweW  visits,  were  written  for  eagles's  wings,  angels's  visits^ 
^Thisviewof  the  matter  accounts  wellenough  for  the  fashion  of  each  plurals  asmen«,  women's, 
Mvm's.  and  makca  them  regular.  But  I  find  no  evidence  at  alt  of  the  fact  on  which  these  an* 
mn  pTflsuane;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  regular  possessive  plural  was  ever,  in  general,  a  syllable 

than  the  nominative.  If  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  would  still  be  easy  to  prove  the  point,  by 
titioQi  from  ancient  books.  The  geoer-I  principle  then  is,  that  ^  OflOfttropM  forms  the  posses- 
^eiue,wUh  an  s  in  the  singular, and  withotit  it  in  the  plural;  but  tnere  are  some  ezceptiooi 
)  this  ride,  on  either  hand ;  and  these  must  be  duly  noticed. 

Cm  16  —The  chief  exceptions,  or  irregularities,  in  the  formation  of  the  posscBsive  einguiar^ 
3 1  ihink,  to  be  accounted  mere  poetic  licenses ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  allowed  in  prose. 
I^^OThill,  (closely  copying  Lowth,)  speaks  of  them  thus :  "  In  poetry  the  s  is  frequently  omitted 
tnproper names  ending  in  s  or  2;  as,  'The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son.'  Pope.  This  is  scarcely 
J«jt)le  in  prose,  though  instances  of  it  occur ;  as,  'Moses'  minister.'  Josh,  i,  1.  'Phinehas'  wife.' 

iv,  19.  '  FestuB  came  into  Felix'  room.'  Acta,  xxiv,  27.  It  was  done  in  prose  evidently 
)  ttaid  the  recurrence  of  a  sibilant  sound  at  the  end  of  two  fallowing  syllables ;  but  this  may  as 
be  obviated  by  tising  the  preposition  of,  which  is  now  commonly  snbstituted  for  the  pos- 
ease  in  most  instaneea."— CAaricAiif  •  New  Gram.  p.  215.  In  Seott'a  Bible,  Philadelphia, 
»i4.  the  texts  here  quoted  are  all  of  them  corrected,  thus:  "  Jfosw's  minister," — Pkinekas'i 
t!e,  — '■  Felix's  room."  But  the  phrase,  "  for  conscience  sake,"  {Rom.  xiii,  fi,)  is  there  given 
^Uioutthe  apostrophe.  Alger  prints  it,  "for  roiucmice' sake,"  which  is  better;  and  though 
Btrtj^alar,  it  is  a  common  form  for  this  pirticular  expression.  Our  common  Bibles  have  thia 
^t:  And  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  Jiand  on  the  cocfiotrice'  den." — Isaiah,  xi,  6.  Alger, 
><iDg  this  to  be  wrong,  wrote  it,  "  on  the  coekatrtee-den." — Pronomcing  BibU.  Dr.  Scott,  iunii 
''^Bce  Bible,  makee  this  posaeesive  T^utot,  "on  the  mw^Hm's  den."  This  la  right.  The 

*  AcrlUe^aecursey  k  sometimM  liable  to  be  brought  Into  doubt,  by  aubsequent  alterattoni  of  the  texte  wtaicli 
'V^cm.  Huy  an  mtot  cltad  in  this  volums  of  cnilctim,  may  poadbly  not  bs  fbaud  In  soma  futnn  edlUoa  of 

*  ^x*  nfcrrcd  to ;  as  aevnal  oT  those  wfaloh  wera  polnled  out  by  Lowth,  ba*s  tUsMipsaitd  from  llw  plaess 
^btilMB.  ChoMUUataadtMtUsUiMasabovsi  (A«w  OnnM.p.U4i)  ba(,iuar  edliioaof  ttasOdysMj, 
''nfaiOsnaavtattals:  •'llytovU  ZUSfwulw's  Uoonilac  yam !     Book  3C^  L  St. 
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Talgatehu  it, "in  eavema  ngnU;"  vMch,  howerer,  is  not  claisie  Latin.  Afters  «lw,tt| 
poeti  sometimes  drop  the  4 ;  as, 

'*  Sad  WM  tlie  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
"When  first  from  Shiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way." — Collins. 

Obs.  17.— A  recent  critic,  wno,  I  think,  has  not  vet  learned  to  speak  or  write  theposienin 
ease  of  Au  own  name  properly,  assumes  that  the  foregoing  occasional  or  poetical  fonns  ue  thi 
onlv  true  ones  for  the  possessive  singular  of  such  words.  He  says,  "  When  the  name  doe*  ni 
witn  the  souDd  of  *  or  £,  (no  matter  what  letter  represents  the  sound,)  the  possessive  form  h 
made  br  annexing  only  an  apostrophe."— ~0.  B.  Peirct'i  Oram.  p.  44.  Aftreeahlv  to  this  mlc,  tu 
letters  nis  work,  Peirce' Uratnmar,"  and  condemns,  as  bad  English,  the  following  esampla 
and  all  others  like  them :  "  James  Otia's  letters,  General  OtUet't  command,  Ocaeral  iCnoj'i  sp- 
nointment.  Got,  iieigt'M  promptneaa,  Mr.  WiUmia't  ontioii,  The  mtneu*a  depoaitiaii."— p 
dO.  It  is  ohvious  that  thu  gentleman's  doctrine  and  criticism  are  aa  contrary  to  the  eannioa 
practice  of  all  good  authors,  aa  they  are  to  the  common  grammars,  which  he  ridicnlei.  Snrrly, 
Buch  expressions  as,  "Harris's  Sermes,  Pftilipi't  Poems,  Prince's  Bay,  Prince's  Itlhnd,  Fai"! 
Journal,  King  Jinmo'jcdict,  a /uffiVe'a  warrant.  Sphinx's  riddle,  the /ynx'^  beam,  the  &us'>  beantr," 
have  authority  enough  to  refute  the  cavil  of  thi«  writer  ;  who,  being  himself  wrong,  UAitlj 
charges  the  nlder  grammarians,  that,  "  their  theories  vary  from  the  principles  of  the  tanfpait> 
correctly  spoken  or  written." — Ih.  p.  60.  A  much  more  judicious  author  treats  this  pomt  ol 
grammar  as  follows  :  "  When  the  possessive  noun  is  singular,  and  terminates  with  an  s,  anotbtr  1 
IS  requisite  after  it,  and  the  apostrophe  must  be  placed  oetween  the  two :  as,  '  Diekms't  worki,' 
— '  Harris's  wit,' " — Day's  Punctuation,  T^ird  London  Edition,  p.  136.  The  following  example, 
too,  is  right :  "  I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest." — Snakespeare. 

Obs.  18.— All  plural  nouns  that  differ  from  the  singular  without  ending  in  »,  form  the  pouts- 
rivecaseinthe  same  manner  aa  the  singular:  aa,  tnan'a,  men's;  tramon's,  women-'t ;  tlitlfi, 
ehildren'i ;  brother's,  brothers'  or  brethren's ;  ox's,  oxen's ;  ifoose's,  ffeete'a.  In  two  or  three  woidi 
which  are  otherwise  alike  in  both  numbers,  the  apostrophe  ought  to  follow  the  « in  the  plnnl, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  singular:  as,  the  sheep's  fleece,  the«Ae^'  fleeces;  aMafs teogw, 
meats'  tongues ;  a  deer's  horns,  a  load  of  deers'  horns. 

Om.  19. — Dr.  Ash  says,  "Nouns  of  the  ploml  number  that  end  in  >,  will  not  very  properly 
admit  of  the  genitive  case." — Aah's  Gram.  p.  M.  And  Dr.  Priestley  appears  to  have  been  of  tw 
same  opinion.  See  his  Oram.  p.  09.  Lowth  too  avers,  that  the  sign  of  the  possessive  cue  ii 
"  never  added  to  the  plural  number  ending  in  s." — Gram.  p.  18.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  plunl 
sign  must  involve  an  other  *,  like  the  singular.  This  however  is  not  true,  neither  is  Dr.  A^h'i 
assertion  true;  for  the  New  Testament  speaks  as  prope^  of  "the  «oUier»' counsel,"  as  of  tht 
"  centurion's  servant ; "  of  "  the  scribes  that  were  of  the  Phariseea'  part,"  as  of  "  PavTs  tistir'* 
•on."    It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  possessive  plural  b  less  frequently  used  than  tbi 

SDSsesrivo  nngular ;  its  place  being  much  oflener  inpplied  by  the  preposition  of  and  the  objet 
ve.  We  cannot  say  that  either  or  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  lan^age ;  bat  they  irt 
both  worthy  to  be  commended,  as  furnishing  an  agreeable  varietv  of  expreaston. 
"  Then  shall  man's  pride  and  aulness  comprenend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's  use  and  end."— P<e^. 
Obb.  20.— The  apostrophe  was  introduced  into  the  possessive  case,  at  least  fco'thcuDgalar  num- 
ber, in  some  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  adoption  for  the  plural,  appears  to  have  bera 
later:  it  is  not  much  used  in  books  a  hundred  years  old.  In  Bucoanan's  "Regular  Entrti'k 
Syntax,"  which  was  written,  I  know  not  exactly  when,  but  near  the  middle  of  uie  eightcrnili 
century,  I  find  the  following  paragraph :  "  We  have  certainly  a  Genitive  Plural,  thongh  thrn 
has  been  no  Mark  to  distinguish  it.  The  Warriors  Arms,  i.  c.  the  Arms  of  the  Warriors,  ii  u 
much  a  Genitive  Plural,  as  the  Warrior's  Arms,  for  the  Arms  of  the  Warrior  is  a  Genitive  Sia- 
volar.  To  distiDguish  this  Oenitive  Plural,  especially  to  Foreigners,  wo  might  use  the  Apoi> 
nophe  reversed,  thus,  the  Warrior's  Arms,  the  Stone's  End,  for  the  End  of  the  Stoaet,  th« 
Orocer'fl,  Taylor's.  Haberdasher's,  ftc.  Company ;  for  the  Company  of  Grocers,  Tayloii,  &e. 
The  Surgeon's  Hall,  for  the  Hall  of  the  Surgeons;  the  Rider's  Names,  for  the  mmes of  tht 
Biders ;_  and  so  of  all  Plural  Possessivcs."  See  Buchan.  Synt.  p.  Ill,  Our  present  fom  of  ili< 
possessive  plural,  being  tinknovm  to  this  grammarian,  must  nave  had  a  later  origin;  nor  cii 
It  have  beeOjas  some  imagiae  it  was,  an  abbreviation  of  a  longer  and  more  ancient  form. 

Cm.  21. — The  apostropwc  a  has  often  been  added  to  nonns  tmproperly ;  the  words  formed  by  il 
not  being  intended  for  the  possessive  singular,  but  for'the  nominative  or  obiecttve  plural.  Tbm 
we  find  such  authors  as  Addison  and  Swift,  vrriting  Jacobus's  and  genius  s,  for  Jacobiae*  anJ 
geniuses ;  idea's,  tola's,  and  tunica's,  for  ideat,  fogcts,  and  tunicas ;  enamorato's  and  virtuoio't,  foe 
enamoratoea  and  virtuoaoea.  Errors  of  this  kind,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Obs.  22 — The  apostrophe  and  a  arc  sometimes  added  to  mere  characters,  to  denote  plnnlitj,. 
and  not  the  possessive  case ;  as,  two  a's,  three  b'a,  four  9's.   These  we  cannot  avoid,  except  tn 
using  the  names  of  the  things;  as,  two  Aea,  three  Bees,  four  Nines.  "  Laced  down  the  sides  wia 
little  c'a." — Steele.    "  Whenever  twow's  come  together,  they  are  both  hard." — Buchanan.  Tl» 
names  oic  and  q,  plural,  arc  Cees  and  Gees.    Did  these  authors  know  the  words,  or  did  they  cot! 
To  have  learned  the  nomet  of  the  letters,  will  be  found  on  many  occasions  a  great  con venicnrF. 
especially  to  critics.    For  example:  "The  pronunciation  of  these  two  consecutiTe  s'l  ishard 
WOber'a  Gram.  p.  21.  Better :  "  JSs««."  "  S  and  x,  however,  are  exceptions.  They  are  pluri- 
lyied  by  adding  «  preceded  by  a  hyphen  f-J,  as  the  a-ea the  x-m."— O.  B.  Ptirve'a  Gmt.  p.  «• 
Better,  use  the  namea.  Ess  and  Ex,  and  plurolisc  thus :  "  the  Bases  ;  the  Exes." 
"  Make  Q's  of  answers,  to  waylay 
What  th*  other  party 's  like  to  say."— Hudibras,  P.  iii,  C.  ii,  1. 961. 
Here  the  cipher  la  to  be  read  Kue$,  but  it  has  not  the  meaning  of  this  name  merely.  It  is  pirt 
cither  for  the  plnnl  of  Q.,  «  Queatioit.  Uke  J>.  D.'s,  (read  Dee-Deea,)  for  Doetora  of  Diviniiif ; 
else,  more  emineoushr,  for  cues,  the  plmral  of  rtM,  a  turn  which  the  next  speaker  catdies. 
(tea.  33.— la  the  following  exampla,  tte  apostrophe  and  t  are  uied  to  ^ve  the  sontid  of  ■ 
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wrt'i  tenaiution,  4o  worda  iriticli  the  writer  noosed  were  not  fwopetlr  verb* ;  "  When  a  mui 
in  I  Mliloqay  reasons  with  himielf,  end  jw"*  ud  con*«,  and  weighs  ell  hu  designs." — C'onorece. 
Bat  hat,  *'proa  and  ixw,"  wontd  have  been  more  accurate.  "  We  put  the  ordered  number  of 
M'jinto  onr compoaing -stick. "—Pn'«/#r'a  Oram.  Here  "Etna"  would  hare  done  as  well.  "  All 
mnaores  for  foho's  and  qxtarta't.  should  be  made  to  m'a  of  the  English  body ;  all  measures  for 
ertoro'f,  to  Pica  ffl'i." — Ibid.  Here  regularity  requires,  "foliot,  quarUfet,  octatoe*,"  axiA"  pica 
Aw."  The  Terb  m,  -when  contracted,  sometimea  gires  to  ita  nominative  the  same  form  as  that 
efOe  poaaeaMTe  caae,  it  not  being  always  spaced  olF  for  distinction,  as  it  may  be ;  as, 
"  A  kU'm  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Qod." — Pope,  on  Man,  Ep.  Iv,  I.  24?. 
Om,  2*.  —  As  the  olgeciive  caae  of  notau  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  nominatiTC,  only  by 
tte  seoic,  relation,  and  position,  of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  learner  must  acquire  a  habit  of 
ittending  to  these  severed  things.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  any  reader  to  understand 
tkat  which  he  thinka  worth  reading.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  mistake  Jinc  of  these  cases  for 
the  other,  without  a  total  misconception  of  the  aatbor's  meaning.  The  noTniTiatBTp  Hnnntf 
fte  ^(ent,  actor,  or  doer ;  the  person  or  thing  that  la  made  the  subject  i>f  an  aAlrmation,  nega- 
fen,  questjon,  or  supposition ;  its  place,  except  in  a  question,  is  commonly  before  the  verb. 
The  olrjeetiTe.  when  governed  by  a  verb  or  a  participle,  denotes  the  person  on  whom,  or  the 
ftiing  on  which,  the  action  falls  and  terminates :  it  is  commonly  placed  afUr  the  verb,  parti> 
qile,or  preposition,  which  governs  it.  Nouns,  then,  by  changing  places,  may  change  cases: 
n,"3<mmian  loved  David;"  "David  loved  Jonathan."  Tet  the  case  dependa  not  entirely 
ipoa  position  ;  for  any  order  in  which  the  words  cannot  be  misunderstood,  is  allowable  :  as, 
■Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination."  — SAoA.  Here  the  cases  are  known,  because  the 
aesoin;  is  plainly  this:  "Strong  imagination  hath  such  tricks."  "To  him  give  all  the 
ftopbets  witness."  — .^rtt,  x,  43.  This  is  intelli^ble  enough,  and  more  forcible  than  the  same 
Kaning  expressed  thus:  "All  the  prophets  give  witness  to  him."  The  order  of  the  words 
■ever  can  alieet  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  them  in  parsing,  unless  It  change  the  sense,  and 
fcm  then  into  a  diKrent  sentence. 

THE  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

The  declension  of  a  noan  13  a  regular  arrangement  of  its  numl)er8  and  eases. 
Ttin:  — 

EXAHPIB  I.  —  TRIEND. 

Sing.  Nom.       fiiend,  Plur.  Kom.  friends, 

Poss.       friend's,  Poss.  friends', 

Obj.       friend;  Obj.  friends. 

XXAUPLB  II.  — :  UAN. 

Sing.  Nom.       man,  Plar.  Nom.  meg, 

Poss.       man's,  Poss.  men's, 

Obj.        man ;  Obj.  men. 

XXA3CPLB  in. — FOX. 

Sbg.  Nom.       fox,  Plur.  Nom.  foxes. 

Pass.       fek's,  Poss.  fosisf, 

Olj.        fi>z;  Obj.  fiixes. 

BXAHPLB  IT.  —  rLT. 

Sing.  Nom.       fly,  Plur.  Nom.  flies, 

Poss.       fly's,  Poss.  flies', 

01^.        fij;  Obj.  flies. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  m.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

A  (A#  Third  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil —  to  distinguish  and  define  the 
fi^fferent  parts  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  modifications  of  Ute  ARncLES  and 
Nouss. 

definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Third  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article^  six  for  a 
"wi,  and  one  for  an  adfeetive,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adverb,  a 
totgmelum,  a prejHmiton,  or  an  interjection.    7%us:  — 

EXAMPLE  PABSED. 

"  ^  initin^    Humah  More  appear  to  me  more  praiBairortliy  than  Scott's." 

^^kftsM^artlde.  I.  An  aitlela  taUia  weed  tke,  m,ot  a,«bloliwa  put  betm noou to lloiit (Mr 
^lHlisltai.  L  VhadtfaUaartiBlalilAfiWhkiitoaotMaomapivilealartlitaiortU&ia. 
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WHifafi  !■  ft  OMuiiMi  BOOH,  of  tbe  tbki  pwmb,  ptanl  Boabar,  naolar  nd 
Boanktbi UBBMOTMiy  pentw,  pUM,or  Uilu.  thUnn  bakDown  nt  waaUoati.  S. 
*ba  aMM  at»  wrt,  hind,  or  obM,  of  bafaiii  «r  (blago.  8.  Tho  tUrd^oMwH  tei wtatab  iwrtti  Oe  | 
tUDg  Benljr  mukon  of.  4.        pluial  BambOT  b  thu  «kMi  daocMMon tliaa  oaob  C.  Th»BiAt| 
dor  to  thu  wUeh  dmotM  lUaitB  that  M  Btittaer  Bula  BW  ftoB^.  6.  Tb«  namlnadr*  cbm  b  Ifatf  f 
•tatB  oT  B  Boan  or  pronoua,  wueh  dooolM  tbe  intijoct  of  b  Tortt. 

U  B  prepodtloa.  1.  A  prspoDlcioB  to  b  word  used  to  expron  hum  reUUon  of  dUhnnt  tUBffi  or  fl 
BBoh  otoor,  BBd  Ii  gmonill;  plawd  b«Ibt«  B  noun  or  B  proDoaa. 

rtiminft  3!lim  b  b  proper  noan,  of  ttia  tblrd  pmon,  ringulu  aatnbn,  famlnlif  Mdct,  mad  sbiMlvt  cm  Ig 
BOoBb  theBBinc  of  Ml;  penoB,plBOO,or  ttalag,ttaB(eBB  bokBOwaorsMBUDBBd.  S  ABtvptrBouA 
BBBM  of  MOW  ptrttoator  ladivHOBl,  or  pooptorW  graup.  8.  Tbm  OiM  pmnn  b  tfcat  whlok  ibnoW  ikta 
■M  or  tUBg  toeral;  auokn  of.  4.  Tho  lianuar  naaW  b  that  wlilch  dwotai  bat  odb.  5  Tfct  fttdi , 
gaad«r  to  tbal  whkh  dsootM  penoBO  or  BnuiBb  ct  the  Umai»  kind.  S.  Tho  objectin  CBM  b  ttitiug|| 
■Uto  of  B  DO  on  or  pnaonn,  wnloh  dmotea  thv  objoet  of  b  Tcrb,  paitldple,  or  prtpodtiBB.  ^  i 

J|i|Mar  to  a  Torb.  1.  Amb  b  b  word  thataignlflet  fo  A*,  (oael,  or  loAc  aet«d  i^ob.  1. 

A  to  B  nroMritloa.  1.  A  prepoililoa  to  b  word  oied  to  oxproH  Bonurolatfan  of  dIBhmt  OdBitcrftMiHl 
•BohouteriBiidtagoiMialljrplaudbolbroBiioaawBpnHMNiB.  f 

Jb  to  B  pronoou.  1.  ApnmonD  toa  wordaMdtnBtnBdofBBOBe. 

Jbrc  b  HI  Bdnrb.  1,  Aa  Biv«rbb  B  wordaddod  toBTMb,B  pBrttalpb,«&adJaotlTO,  or  an  oftor  alnrt ;  a 

gHMnll;  czprMMi  ttmo,  ^■iea.  ilniiiii.  or  BUBBcr. 
An'MieorUy  to  bb  Bd>otlTC.  L  An  Bdjtioiin  to  a  wwl  addod  to  a  noon  or  praaona,  aad  gBamOj  «pw 

n«it  to  a  eonJoiuiloB.  1.  A  Boii)iineUop  b  a  word  naod  toooaaootwBta«orwBt»B»te  u— Mimlka.!* 
■howUio  dapBadoaeaof  tliBlnau  loeoaneotMl. 

AMfftoBproparBOnBiorthotMrd  ponoa,  ilapilBr  aambor, bmmbHm  fOBdtr.iDl  poaBMiw tm.  L 
BoaBbteBlaoof  aajpMaoB,pbOB,  orthtng,  that  oao  be  kaown  or  Bwno—d.  X.  Apropcrr« 
tlH  BBBM  oCiOfBo  pBTtkular  iadifMBal.  or  peoplB,  or  group.  3-  Tho  tUrd  pciaoB  b  ttat  vhfch  dmMM 
pirioa  or  thing  awrrij  ■poktn  ot  4.  TbodngataxnumwrtothBtwhtolideaotMbntaM  CThewMl 
gBDdor  ta  tiiat  which  doootM  penooi  or  aalnwb  of  tbo  mate  Ucd.  9.  Ibo  poMadva  eaat  b  Ifaii  tan 
MM  ofa  noan  or  pronoun,  wUoh  deaotai  tho  relation  of  prcpertj. 

Lissom  I.  —  Parbinq. 
"Tho  virtue  of  Alexander  appeim  to  me  less  vigoroos  Um  that  of  Socnto 
Soontes  in  Alexander's  place  I  can  readily  cooonve :  Alexander  in  thai  of  SooA 
I  cmnot.  Alexander  will  tell  you.  he  can  sabdoe  the  world :  it  was  a  greater  ni 
in  Socrates  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  life.  Worth  conrists  most,  not  in  great,  bat  i 
good  actiona."  — Kames^s  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  70. 

**  No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  formiog  to  himself  a  ja 
and  strict  idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subjMt,  il 
hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion."  — Mair^t  Rhetoric,  p.  260. 

'*  la  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  the  Qreeks  became  soch  etite 
men,  warriors,  orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters,  sculptor 
architects,  and,  last  of  all,  philosophers,  that  one  can  hardly  help  considcriDg  tit 
golden  period,  as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  show  to  ir!t 
perfeotion  the  species  might  ascend."  —  Harris's  Hermes,  p.  417. 
"  Is  genius  yours  7   Be  yours-a  glorious  end, 
Be-yonr  kmg*B,  coantry's,  truth's,  reli^on's  friend."  —  Tottng. 
Lesson  II.— Parsing. 

"He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  hoing  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman:  likeinj 
also,  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant."  —  1  Cor.  vii,  22. 

*'  What  will  remain  to  the  Alexanders,  aiid  tho  Caesars,  and  the  Jenghizes,  a 
the  Louises,  and  the  Chaileses,  und  tho  Napoleons,  with  whose  '  glories  *  the  i- 
voice  of  fame  is  filled  ?  "  —  /.  Dymond. 

"  Good  sense,  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangomen*. 
words  and  thou^ts,  will  always  command  attention.  —  Btair^s  Hhet.  p.  171.  j 

"  A  mother's  tendemoss  and  a  Other's  care  are  n^nro's  cifta  for  nan's  ad^^ 
tage.  —  Wisdom's  precepts  form  the  ^ood  man's  interest  and  hapiBness."  —  ^f* 
ray's  Key,  p.  194.  *  ' 

"  A  danciag-school  among  tho  Tuscaroras,  is  not  a  greater  absardity  thaa 
masquernde  in  Amerlea.  A  theatre,  under  tho  best  regulations,  is  not  essential' 
our  happiness.  It  may  afibrd  entertainment  to  individuals ;  but  it  is  at  the  expel 
of  private  taste  and  public  morals."  —  Webster's  Iksays,  p.  86. 

"  Where  dancing  sunbeams  on  the  waters  played,  i 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quivering  shade."  — Pope.  \ 

Lesson  III. — Parsino. 
I  have  ever  tfaonghi  that  adrae  to  tbo  yonng,  anaeeompsiiied  I7  tbe  nmUm 
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honest  employments,  is  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  shrub  grow  in  t  eertun  direction, 
by  blowing  it  with  a^llowa." —  Weoster^t  E$sayt,  p.  247. 

"  The  Arabic  charactOTs  for  the  writiog  of  numbers,  were  introduced  into  Europe 
bjPope  Sylvester  II.,  in  the  eleventh  century." —  Constable's  MisceUany. 

"Emotions  raised  by  inanimate  objects,  trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pictures,  arrive  at 
pofcction  almost  instantaneously ;  and  they  have  a  long  endurance,  a  second  view 
prodacing  nearly  the  same  pleasure  with  the  first."  —  Karnes's  EUmtnts,  i,  108. 

"  There  is  great  variety  in  the  same  plant,  by  the  different  appearances  of  its 
item,  branches,  loaves,  blossoms,  fruit,  use,  and  colour ;  and  yet,  when  we  trace 
that  variety  through  different  plants,  especidly  of  the  Bame  kind,  there  is  discovered 
inrprising uniformity." —  lb.  i,  273. 

"  AtUtode,  action,  air,  paose,  start,  sigh,  groan. 

He  bcHTTOw'd,  and  made  use  of  as  his  own."  —  CAureAiJ^ 
"  I  dread  thee,  late,  relentless  and  severe. 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father's  fear  1 "  —  Burm, 

IMPKOPRTETIES  FOE  CORRECTION. 

ERROBS  OF  NOUNS. 
Lesson  I. — ^Nuubkrs. 

"All  the  ablest  of  the  Jewish  Rabbia  acknowledge  it."  —  WUaon'M  Heb.  Gram.  p.  7. 

ITounx— Kot  pTopw,  bcoa^e  the  word  Rabbi  U  b«ra  niMle  plural  bj  ths  kdditloa  of  ■  milf.  Bat,  Hoordliig 
(B  0b«nTUt<7n  12th  on  ttarnnmben,  doqiw  Id  i  ouKht  rather  to  form  the  plunlhifM.  The  capital  Jt,  loo,  to  not 
WTMM].  Tbctcftin,  Rabdit  riioald  b«  rabbiti,  with  ia  and  a  tmaU  r.  ] 

"Who  has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  system  of  one  or  other  of  our  Chnstian  rabbis." — 
Cmpbdtt  Rhet.  p.  378.  *'  The  seeming  singiilaritys  of  reason  soon  wear  off." —  Collier'*  An- 
teuMt.  p. 47.  "The  chie&  and  arikis  or  priests  hare  the  power  of  declaring  a  place  or 
fligect  t^Kw." —  BalbCt  Geoff,  p.  460.  "  Among  the  vaxious  tribes  of  this  family,  are  the 
PtttBwitomus,  tiie  Saca  and  Foxes,  or  Sankia  and  Ottogamia." —  lb,  p.  1 78.  **  The  Sbvw- 
SM,  Kickapoos,  Henomoniea,  Miunis  and  Delawares,  are  of  the  same  r^ion." —  lb.  p. 
178.  The  Mohegans  and  Abenaqnia  belonged  also  to  this  family." —  lb.  p.  178.  "  Cue  tribe 
of  thu  family,  the  Winnebagos,  tbrmerly  resided  near  lake  Michigan." — Ib.p.  179.  "'llie 
otW  tiibes  are  the  loways,  the  Otoea,  the  Missonris,  the  Quapaws." —  lb.  p.  179.  "  The 
great  Mexican  family  comprizea  the  Astecs,  Toltecs,  and  Tarascos." — Ib.p.  179.  *'The 
anlittoes  are  bom  of  negro  and  white  parents ;  the  Zunbost  of  Indiana  and  negroes." — lb. 
p.  lliS.  *<To  have  a  place  among  the  Alexanders,  the  Cssart,  the  Lewis',  or  the  Charles', 
the  icoarges  and  butchers  of  thwr  felloiv-CTeatures." — Bwgh't  Dignity,  i,  13i.  "Which 
vn  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philosophers  and  Jewish  rabbU." —  Jb.  p.  248.  '*  That  ihej 
ilioiild  relate  to  the  whole  body  of  virtuosos."—  CobbeU's  E.  Oram.  V  212.  "'What  thank 
luTe  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them." —  lAdte,  ri,  32.  "  There  are  five  ranks 
•/nobility ;  dnkea,  marqueaaes,  earls,  Tiacounts,  and  barons." —  Balbi^a  Oeog.  p.  228.  "  Acta, 
**iidi  were  BO  well  known  to  the  two  Charles's." — Payne's  Geoy.  ii,  511.  "Court  Martials 
«e  held  in  all  parts,  for  the  trial  of  the  blacks." —  Obierver,  No.  468.  "  It  becomes  a  com- 
mon nnan.  and  may  have  a  plural  number;  as,  the  two  Davids ;  the  two  Scipiot,  the  two 
f^^fia:'—StaniJiirt*OTam.  p.  8.  *'The  food  of  the  rattlesnake  la  Inrds,  squirrels,  hare, 
Wi,  ind  reptilea." — BaUtCt  Geoy.  p.  177.  "And  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth."— GnMif*, 
i.22.  *'lhenwe  reached  the  hill-side  where  eight  buffalo  were  grazing." — Mariineau's 
'^M'.i,202.  "  CIcff-Mt,  n.  a  pair  of  bodice  for  a  woman." — Woroeater's  Diet.  12mo.  "Aathe 
*•"» ;  the  ee'i,  the  dcntbUyu's." —  O.  B.  Peirce's  Gram.  p.  40.  "  Simplicity  is  the  means  bo- 
*»ten  ostentation  and  rusticity." —  Pope's  Pre/,  to  Homer.  "  You  have  disguised  your- 
*^IiketipBtaTcs." — GiiSlat,  i,  111.  "But  who,  that  hath  any  taat^  can  endure  the  in- 
"■wt  quick  returns  of  the  abo'u,  and  the  Ukewits't,  and  the  monover's,  and  the  Aoawtw's, 
''iOttnoticitAsiaiidi»^ai"  —  Campbeirt  met.p.439. 

■*  Sometimes,  in  mutual  sly  di^nise. 
Let  Aye's  seem  No's,  ana  No's  seem  Aye's." —  Guy,  p.  431. 

Lesson  II.  —  Cases. 
"For  whose  name  sake,  I  have  been  made  willing." —  Wm.  Penn. 

r't^VLa. — Not  propar,  became*  the  Doan  mmc,  whkh  to  here  mmnt  fbr  tba  poassMlTeeaK  rlopilar.  faaanot 
^  tn*  fi>m  «f  that  otM.  Bm,  aMwdlog  to  a  princlplv  on  pag«  JHTlb, "  The  poMcaalre  owe  of  uoiina  to  Ibruiwl,  In 
y  mtaiu  amabCT,  by  addhig  to  th«  nonntnalin  i  ft*ttdtd  bg  on  i^osuipki;  aad.  In  tha  plunl,  niua  tha 
"■■■'I'*  coda  b  >,  by  addioa  a»  apostropkt  raly."  There foro,  mmh  thould  Im  iiame^i ,-  thus,     For  wboM 
sdu,  I  haTo  bcMi  taada  willing  "J 

"Be  gOTemed  by  your  eonacience,  and  nerex  ask  any  bodies  leave  to  be  honeat." —  CM- 
wt  M'amw,  p.  106.  "To  overlook  nobodies  melt  or  nisbehsvionr."— /A.  p.  0. 
"And  Hector  at  last  fights  his  way  to  the  stem  of  Ajax'  ship."— Cabrit^^s  Inlrod. 
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p.  91.  "Nothing  is  liizter,  than  to  keep  onea  eye  upon  words  without  heeding  thai 
meaning." —  Philological  Mtaeum,  i,  645.  "  Sir  William  Joneses  division  of  the  day." — 
lb.  Content*.  "  I  need  only  refer  here  to  Yosses  excellent  account  of  it." —  lb.  i,  465. 
**The  beginning  of  Stesichoraaet  palinode  has'  been  preaerred." — Ih.  i,  442.  "Though 
we  have  Tibullmea  elegies,  there  is  not  a  word  in  them  about  Glycera." — Ih.  p.  44S.  *■  That 
Horace  was  at  Thaliarchuses  country-house." — Ih.  i,  4fil.  "That  Sisyphuscs  foot*tab 
should  have  been  still  in  existence." — lb.  i,  468.  "  How  eTeiy  thing  went  on  in  Horace's 
closet,  and  in  Mecenases  antechamber." —  lb.  i,  458.  "  Who,  for  elegant  brevitiea  sake,  put 
aporticiple  for  a  verb." — Walker'a  Particlet,  p.  42.  <' The  countries  liberty  being  oppressied, 
we  have  no  more  to  hope." — R.  p.  73.  "  A  brief  but  true  account  of  this  peoples'  princi- 
^es."—  Bantey*«  Pnf.  "  As,  Uie  Chnrche's  Peace,  or  the  Peace  of  the  Chureli ;  Virgil'* 
Eneid,  or  the  Eueid  of  Vi»il."—  Britiih  Oram.  p.  93.  "  As,  Virgil's  .^eid,  for  the  .Xaeii 
of  Virgil ;  theChurch'cs  Peace,  for  the  Peace  of  the  Church." —  Buchanan't  S^nta^,  p.  18. 
"  Which,  with  Hubner's  Compend,  and  Wells'  Geographia  Classica,  wiU  be  sufficient." — 
Burgh's  Dignity,  i,  155.  "  Witness  Homer's  speaking  horses,  scolding  goddesses,  and  JufH- 
ter  enchanted  with  Venus' girdle." — lb.  i,  184.  "  Dr.  Watts'  Logic  may  with  success  be 
read  and  commented  on  to  them." — Ib.p.  166.  "  Potter's  Greek,  and  Kennet's  Roman  Anti- 
quities, Strauchius'  and  Helvicus'  Chronology." — lb,  p.  161.  '*Siny.  Alice'  frienda,  Felix' 
property;  Plur.  Die  Alices'  friends,  The  Faxes'  property." — 0.  B.  Peirce'a  Gram.  p.  46. 
*•  Such  as  Bacchus'es  company/'—"  at  Bacchus'es  festivals." —  Ainttoorih't  Diet,  to,  Thyrtm. 
**  Bum's  inimitable  Tarn  o'Shimtw  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  circumstance." —  Scott's  Lag, 
NoUa,  p.  201.  "  Xominative,  Men.  Genitive,  Mens.  Otjective,  Men." — Cuthr't  Gram,  p, 
20.  **  Mens  Happiness  or  Misery  is  moat  part  of  their  own  making." —  Lodte,  on  Edam- 
Uon,  p.  1.  "  That  your  Sons  Cloths  be  never  made  strait,  especially  about  the  Breast." —  lb. 
p.  Ifi.  "Childrens  Minds  are  narrow  and  weak." — lb.  p.  297.  "  I  would  not  hare  little 
Children  much  tormented  about  Punctilio's,  or  Niceties  of  Breeding." — lb.  p.  90.  "  To  fill 
hisHeadwithsnitableldea's." — Ib.p.  113.  "The Burguadisdus's and theScheiblers 
not  swarm  in  those  Days,  as  they  do  now." — i9.p.  163.  *■  To  see  the  varioua  ways  of  diaaa- 
ing-~«  calve's  head ! " — Sheruione,  Brit.  Foets,  \  ol.  vii,  p.  143. 

"  Ho  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 
Can  wear  it  e'en  aa  gracefully  aa  she." — Coupet'i  Tatk. 

Lesson  III. — Mixkd. 

"Simon  the  witch  was  of  this  religion  too." — Bunyan'a  P.  P.,  p.  123. 

[FoutCLi. — Not  proper,  becAuH  the  femtalne  name  tMkA  b  y>/m  applied  to  %  m*n.  But,  According  to  doc- 
trine of  gsuden,  on  page  244th,  "Nunei  of  nulM  are  muculliM ;  nunes  of  femalM,  ftmlnlne ;  "  &c.  Th»«(bt«, 
milth  ibould  be  wizard;  thoM,  "  Simon  the  tpixard,"  ftc] 

"Hammodis,  ».  Coarse,  plain  India  matins." — Webtter'a  Diet.  "Go  w  from  nuucle 
penKmato&milieSifhatoftaeFiwpeyesforinitaiiee.''— CtoBfsK  142.  "By 

which  the  andenta  were  not  able  to  account  fbt  pluenomenas." — BaHey't  Ovid,  p.  vi.  "After 
this  I  married  a  wife  who  had  lived  at  Crete,  but  a  Jew  by  birth." — Jotephm'm  Lifet  p.  194. 
'*The  very  heathen  are  inexcusable  for  not  worshipping  him." — &udmfs  Manual,  p^  328- 
■*  Such  poems  as  Camoen's  Lnsiad,  Voltaire's  HenrUde,  &c." — Blair'a  Rhti.  p.  422.  •'  Uy 
learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in  defence  of  large  scarves." — Spect.  m  JoA.  Ditt.  "Hie 
forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness,  vertigos,  tremblings." — Abbutbkot:  ib.  **Vwr- 
tijfO  changes  the  o  into  inea,  making  the  plural  teriiginis," — Churchiifa  Grmn,  p.  59. 
"  Nodambuio  changes  the  o  into  ones,  making  the  plural  noctambulinit." — lb.  p.  69.  *•  What 
■hall  we  Bay  of  noctambulos  ?— Abbuthnot  :  in  Jbh.  Diet.  "  In  the  carious  firetwoik  of 
rocks  and  grottoe."— Bfajr'a  RM.  p.  320.  **  WJuxrf  makes  the  plural  w&uve*." — SmilM'a 
Oram.  p.  45 ;  Merehant'a,  29  ;  Picket'a,  21  ;  Frotfa,  8.  "  A  few  cent's  worth  of  maccaroni 
BUppUes  all  their  wonts." — Balbft  Geog.  p.  275.  "  C  sounds  hard,  like  ^  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllables." — Blair'a  Oram.  p.  4.  "By  which  the  virtuosi  try  llie  magnitude  of 
every  lie." — Hudibraa.  Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lessening  p>Te." — Pope'a  Uunciad.  B.  i, 
L162.  "Perchingwithinsquaxeroyal  rooves." — Sidhei  :  inJoh.Diet.  "  Siniilies  should, 
even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  modwation." — BAnr'>AAe<.p.  166.  "  Similies  should  never  ba 
takenfrom  lower  mean  otrjects." — /&.p.  167.  "It  were  certainly  better  to  say,  *The  house 
of  lords,'  than  <  the  Lord's  house.'  " — Murray'*  Oram.  8vo.  p.  177.  "  Read  your  answers. 
Unit  figure!  'Five.'  Ten's?  'Sis.'  Hundreds?  '  Seven.' "—^Mo«'»  Teacher,  ^.7^  "  Alex- 
ander conquered  Darius'  army." — Kirkham'a  Gram,  p.  58.  **  Three  days  time  was  requi- 
site, to  prepare  matters." — Brwm'a  Eatimaie,  ii,  166.  "  So  we  soy  that  Ciceroa  rtile  and 
Sallusts,  were  not  one,  nor  Cesars  and  Livies,  nor  Homers  and  Hesiodus,  nor  Herodotus 
and  Theucidides,  nor  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  nor  Erasmus  and  Budeus  etiles." — PkI- 
tmham'a  Arte  of  Engliah  Poetie,  iii,  5.  "  Lex  (i.  e.  lefft)  is  no  other  than  our  ancestors  past 
pattdple  Ueg,  laid  dawn."—Tooke'e  Divernau,  ii.  7.  "  Achida's  ions  at  lUmn  slain  for  the 
Atrkln'  sake."— OwTwr's  Iliad.  "The  corpse*  ctf  half  her  senate  manure  the  fields  of 
1hjesaalj."~Addison'a  Cato. 

"  Poisoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear : 
And  apotted  corpse  are  frequent  on  the  bier."— i>rydsN. 

•  G)rpMftfiDsaipfaiiBln|nlBrir,wi]M(«;  ash  3JtMifs,zis,a6:  "iBUHaMnlDg.bMd,  OMrwed 
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CHAPTER  IV -ADJECTIVES. 

An  Acyective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally  ex- 
{vefloes  qni^ty :  as,  A  wi9e  man ;  a  new  book.   Yon  two  are  c^iffent. 

OB8BEVATION8. 

Obs.  1. — Adjectivea  li«v«  been  otherwise  called  attributet,  aUribntivM,  oualities,  adnouni ; 
bat  none  of  theie  Dxmes  U  M.nj  better  than  the  commoD  one.  Some  writere  nare  clused  r4)^ 
tiie*  with  werbe ;  because,  with  a  neuter  verb  for  the  copula,  they  often  form  It^ical  prodleatea :  aa, 
"  Vices  are  tonta^out."  The  Latin  grammarians  usually  cloas  them  with  nouns ;  consequently 
their  lumns  are  divided  into  nouns  suhsuntive  and  nouns  adjective.  With  us,  substantives  are 
nooaa  ;  and  adjectives  form  a  part  of  speech  by  themselves.  This  ii  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  much  better  diatribation.  Adjectives  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  nount,  in  any  lan- 
piage ;  because  they  ar«  not  the  namts  of  the  qualities  which  they  nignify.  Tliey  must  be  added 
to  noons  or  pronouns  in  order  to  make  sense.  But  if.  in  a  just  distribution  of  words,  the  term 
"  a^jpaeh'B*  hohms"  ia  needleu  and  improper,  the  term  "  od/tctiw proaoum"  is,  certainly,  not  less 
•o :  moct  of  the  words  which  Mnnay  and  others  call  by  this  name,  are  not  pronouns,  but  sdjectiTet. 

Oma.  2. — ^The  noun,  or  substantive,  is  a  natne,  whicn  makes  sense  of  it- elf.  The  adjective  is  an 
adjunct  to  the  noun  or  pronoun.  It  is  a  word  added  to  denote  quality,  situation,  quantity,  number^ 
form,  tendency,  or  whatever  else  may  characterize  and  distinsuish  the  thing  or  things  spoken  of. 
Adjectives,  therefore,  are  distinguished^rom  nouns  by  their  r«ai/ion  fothem  ;  a  relation  correspond* 
iag  to  that  which  qualities  bear  to  things :  so  that  no  part  of  speech  in  more  easily  discriminated 
than  the  adi^ctive.  Again:  English  adjectives,  as  such,  are  all  indeclinable.  When,  therefore,  any 
words  osoally  belonging  to  this  class,  are  found  to  take  either  the  plural  or  the  poiaessive  form, 
like  substantive  nouns,  they  are  to  be  parsed  aa  nouns.  To  abbreviate  expression,  we  not  unfre- 
qvestly,  in  this  manner,  convert  adjectives  into  nouns.  Thus,  in  grammar,  we  often  speak  of 
fiMmia/t^,  MMiessrvet,  or  Meetivo,  meaning  nonns  or  pronouns  of  the  nominative,  the  posses- 
sive, or  the  otgeetive  ease ;  of^ifirei,  comparaticet,  or  si^trUUivet,  meaning  adjectivea  of  the  pos- 
itive, the  comiinrative,  or  the  superlative  degree;  of  injtmtivf,  ntl^unctiix$,  or  imperative,  mesn- 
mg  T«rtM  of  tD«  inflnitiva,  the  subjunctive,  or  the  imperative  raood ;  and  of  lingutart,  ptitrcUt, 
iM  many-  other  such  things,  in  the  same  way.  So  a  man'a  »uperior$  or  inferiora  are  persons  supe- 
rior or  inferior  to  himself.  His  betten  are  persons  better  than  he.  Oiheri  are  any  persons  or 
thiaga  distingnished  b'om  some  that  are  named  or  referred  to ;  as,  "  If  yoa  want  enemies, 
excel  afAers  ;  if  jon  want  fiiends,  let  othert  excel  jou." — Laeon.  All  a^I*^^^^"  *^<"  Uken  tab* 
ttiBtivelj,  become  tmuu,  and  ought  to  be  puaed  at  tacb,  nnlest  thit  wora  otkertiM  to  be  nude  an 
exception. 

"  Th'  event  is  fear'd ;  should  we  again  provoke 

Oar  etnmgtr,  tome  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find." — MiUon,  P.  L.  ii,  82. 

Obs.  3.— 'Mnmjr  tayt,  <*  Perhaps  the  words  former  and  latter  may  beproperly  ranked  amongst  the 
dcBwnatr&ttve  pronouns,  e^tecially  in  irwity  of  their  appUeati0mS,  Tke  following  sentence  mav 
serve  as  an  example:  'It  was  happy  fortbe  sute,  that  Fabius  continned  in  the  command  i^illl 
Kinatins:  the  jomur's  phlegm  was  a  check  upon  the  bUter't  vivaoi^.'" — Gram.  8vo,  p.  67. 
Thtt  1  take  to  m  bad  BngUah.    Former  and  bMer  to  be  a^ectives  only ;  except  when  for- 

mer aaeana  mutker.  And,  if  not  so,  it  it  too  easy  a  inj  of  multiplying  pronouns,  to  manufacture 
two  oat  of  one  tingle  anonymont  acntenee.  Itit  were  taid,  *•  The  deliberation  of  the  former 
was  a  seaeonaMe  cSeek  upon  the  fiery  tenwer  offthe  latter,"  tlie  wotdi  former  and  latter  would 
saem  to  no  not  to  be  prononnt,  bat  u^eetiTes,  spdi  relating  to  the  noan  eDHiMander  onderttood 
after  IL  I 

One.  4. — ^The  sense  and  relation  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well  aa  their  puticular  fona  and 
Bcanina,  moat  be  considered  in  paraing,  before  she  learner  can  say,  with  certainty,  to  what  claat 
they  belong.  Other  parts  of  speech,  and  especially  nouns  and  participles,  by  a  change  in  their 
•onstrueUon.  may  become  adjectives.  Thus,Jea  denote  the.maUriol  ef  which  a  thing  la  formed, 
we  very  commonly  make  the  name  of  the  snbnance'  an  adjective  to  that  of  the  thing  :  as,  A  goU 
cisut,  a  eibier  ^poon,  a  gloie  pitcher,  a  tin  baaiiL  an  oat  plank,  a  bata-KOod  tlab,  a  whatebont  rod. 
This  construction  ia  in  general  correct,  whenever  the  former  word  may  be  predicated  of  the  latter ; 
aa,  *'  Tlae  chain  ie  gold?' — "The  spoon  is  silver."  Bat  weylo  not  wnte  gotd  beater  foi  goldbeater, 
m  titver  amith  tot  eiteenmith;  because  the  bUater  ia  not  gold,  nor  is  the  smith  silver.  This 
principle,  however,  is  not  univartalty  obsorvett ;  for  we  wnte  tnowhaU,  whitetoaeh ,  and  many  aim* 
uaz  eooapounds,  though  the  ball  ia  snow,  and  the  wash  is  white ;  and  Unteed  oil,  or  Ifevark  ci- 
der, be  a  good  phnse,  though  the  formir  word  cannot  well  be  predicated  of  the  Utter.  So 
ia  the  following  examples :  "  Let  these  eonqn'Mation  tones  be  the  foundation  of  public  pronunci- 
atien."— .34B*rs  Shet.  p.  SM.  "  A  mtielin  ionnce,  made  very  full,  wonld  give  a  very  agreeable 
jUrtmtiom  air."— Fort  :  Priettb^e  Oram.  p779. 

"  Come,  calm  Contait,  serene  and  sweet, 
O  gently  guide  m  j  pilffrim  feet 

To  find  thy  heritit  ctii."-~Barbamld. 

Obs.  6. — Hurray  aaya,  "  Varioas  noiBS  placed  before  other  neona  asinme  the  natarS 
ef  adjecti'vea :  as,  sea  ilsn,  wine  vessel,  mrn  field,  meadow  ground,  Ae."— Octavo  Gram.  p.  48. 
Tliis  is,  certainly,  very  lame  instructiou  If  there  is  not  palpable  error  in  all  hEs  examplea, 
the  propriety  of  them  all  ia  at  least  quesfionable ;  and,  to  adopt  and  follow  out  their  principle, 
nuld  be.  to  tear  apart  tome  thousands  of  our  most  familiar  compounds.  "Jfaaatoy 
fivwnrf**  may  perhaps  be  a  correct  phtaael  since  thegnmnd  is  meadow ;  it  seema  therenie^ef* 
MoUa  to  the  flompoond  mxd  wiaadoto-mund.  What  he  meant  1^  "  wim  vmel,"  is  donbtfol : 
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that  ifl,  whether  a  aUi)  or  a  eaak.  a  flagon  or  a  decanter.  If  we  turn  to  ottr  dicttonariet,  W4k 
■ter  baa  iea-Jl»h  and  m'»«-ca<£ with  a  hyphen,  and  cornfield  without;  while  Johnaoa  and  otboi 
have  corn-field  with  a  hjpbeD,  atkd  aeafish  wilhowt,  According  to  the  mlea  tor  the  figure  of  wotd^ 
we  ought  to  write  them  $anfiMh,  imueask,  eonMd.  What  then  beeomea  of  the  theaaandi  oj 
"  adjectiTea"  embraced  in  the  "&c."  quoted  above  ? 

Ous.  6. — ^The  pronoune  he  and  the,  when  placed  before  or  prefixed  to  Douna  raerely  ta  d«ooU 
their  Kender,  appear  to  be  uaed  adjectivel; ;  as,  "The  male  or  he  animals  offered  in  aacrifice.'  — 
Wooat  Diet.  ID.  ifalet.  "  The  most  usual  term  is  he  or  sA«,  male  or  female,  employed  as  an  SiJjw- 
tive :  as,  a  he  bear,  a  the  A«r;  a  male  eUpAemt,  h  ftmaie  elephant." — ChurcniWi  Gram.  p.  ffl. 
Most  writers,  however,  think  proper  to  insert  a  hypnen  in  the  terms  here  referred  to  :  as, ib«-4ear, 
»he-bear,  the  plurals  of  which  are  he-beare  and  the-beart.  And,  judgins  by  the  foregoing  mle  of 
pedicatioD,  we  most  assume  that  this  invctice  only  it  right.  In  the  first  example,  the  word  ht 
It  useless;  for  the  term  "male  animal*"  is  sufficiently  dear  without  it.  It  has  been  shown  in  iht 
third  chapter,  that  Aeand  the  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns;  and  ttiat,  ai  such,  they  may  take  the 
regular  declension  of  nouns,  making  the  plurals  hee  and  ihei.  But  whenever  these  words  aretiMd 
u^ectively  to  denote  gender,  whether  we  choose  to  insert  the  hyphen  or  not,  they  are,  widioal 
question,  indeclinable,  like  other  adjeetires.  In  the  following  example,  Sanborn  will  have  he  ti 
be  a  noun  In  tb*  tH^tOive  case ;  but  I  consider  it  rather,  to  be  an  adjective  signifying  mawirfMt: 

"{Philotophy,  I  say,  and  call  it  He; 

For,  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  fancy  be, 

It  a  male-virtue  aeems  to  me.)" — Cowfty,  Brit.  Poeta,  Vol.  li,  p.  54. 

Obs.  7- — ^Ttaongh  verba  give  rise  to  many  a^jectivei,  they  aeldom,  if  aver,  become  each  a 
mere  change  of  constructioa.  It  ia  mostly  by  assuming  an  additional  termination,  that  any  mb 
ia  formed  into  an  adjective  :  as  in  teachaole,  moveable,  mpreuire,  diffutive,  prohtbUor^.  Then 
are,  however,  about  forty  words  ending  in  ate,  which,  without  difference  of  form,  are  eithertefbi 
or  a^jectivea ;  as,  agaregate,  onimatB,  appropriate,  articiUate,  aspirate,  associate,  complicate,  eon/ii- 
erate,  contummaie,  delioerate,  desolate,  effeminate,  elate,  incarnate,  intimate,  l^Uimate,  modtnit, 
ordinate,  ftracipitate,  prottrate,  rej/enerate,  reprobate,  separate,  sophisticate,  subordinate.  Thit  dw 
of  a^jectivea  aeems  to  be  lessenmg.  The  participials  in  ea,  are  superseding  some  of  them,  tX 
least  in  popular  practice :  as,  contaminated,  for  contaminate,  defiled ;  reiteraUd,  for  reittnU,  r- 
pcated ;  situated,  for  situate,  placed ;  attenuated,  for  attenuate,  made  thin  or  alendcr.  D*f*>t't 
ejchaust,  and  some  other  jerbal  forms,  are  occasionally  used  by  the  poeta,  in  Ueu  u(  the  paitiui^ 
forms,  demoted,  exhausteii  &o. 

Obs.  6. — Farticiplei,  miicb  have  naturally  muoh  reaemblance  to  this  part  of  apeech,  often  drop 
their  diatinctive  character,  and  become  a^eetivea.  This  is  uaually  the  case  whenever  the;  tuad 
immediately  before  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate ;  as,  A  pleasing  eoantcnance,  a  pierang  tyt,  u 
aceompUshed  acbolar,  an  exalted  station.  Many  participial  ai^eclivee  are  denvatirei  fam«<i 
from  participles  by  the  negative  prefix  un,  which  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  prioiitive  wotd;  u, 
undisturbed,  undicidedjunenlightened.  Most  words  of  this  kind  differ  of  course  from  participle*, 
because  there  are  no  sdbh  verbs  as  to  urutisturb,  to  undivide,  &c.  Yet  they  nay  be  called  psrticipiil 
adjectives,  because  thw  have  the  termination,  and  embrace  the  form,  of^ participles.  Nor  should 
any  participial  adjectwe  be  needlessly  varied  from  the  true  orthography  of  the  participle:  sdiF 
tinction  is,  however,  observed  by  some  writers,  between  pcM^  and  passM,  staid  and  stayed;  awl 
tome  old  words,  as  dr  mken,  strteken,  shotlen,  rotten,  now  obsolete  as  partieiplesj  are  still  retaiaed 
as  adjectives.   This  a  irt  of  words  will  be  farther  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  porttciplef. 

Obs.  9. — Adverbs  a  e  Renerally  distinguished  from  adjectives,  by  the  form,  as  well  sa  by  the 
eoDstmction,  of  the '  ords.  Ye^  in  instances  not  a  few,  the  same  word  is  capable  of  being  niM 
both  adjectively  and  dverbially.  In  these  cases^  the  scholar  must  determine  the  part  of  spwh, 
by  the  construction  a  one;  remembering  that  adjectives  belong  to  nouns  or  pronouns  only;  and 
adverbs,  to  verbs,  par  iciples,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs,  only.  The  following  examples  fna 
Scripture,  will  partial  y  Ulnstrate  thla  point,  which  will  be  nottMd  again  under  the  head  of  syotu: 
*'  Is  your  father  welJf  ' — Gen.  xtiii,  27.  '*  Thou  hast  welt  said." — JoA«,  iv,  17.  *'  He  scpirateth 
wry  friends."— Pror.  xvl,  9.  "  Bsaiaa  is  very  bold." — Bom.  x,  20.  "  For  a  pretence,  ye  auAj 
iiMij?  prayer."— Jfai(.  ttiii,  14.  "  They  that  tarry  tow  at  the  wine."— Piw.  xiiii,  81^  "ItW 
not  much  earth."— JtfiirA,  iv,  6.    *'  For  she  loved  much." — Luke,  vii,  47- 

Ob3.  10.— Prepositiohs,  in  regard  to  their  constr%tction,  differ  from  adjectives,  almost  exactly  ai 
aclive-transitive  particnles  diner  syntactically  from  adjectives :  that  is,  in  stead  of  being  mere 
attjuncta  to  the  worda  ilhieh  follow  them,  they  govern  those  words,  and  refer  back  to  sbmc  othn 
term ;  which,  in  the  uaual  order  of  apeech,  stands  before  them.  Thus,  if  I  say,  *'  A  spindiog 
oak,"  ^prsodir^iB  an  adjective  relating  to oa<l;  if,  "  A  boy  spreading  hav,"  sprnufrnffbaptrtin- 
pte,  governing  Aow,  nnwelatlng  to  ioy,  because  the  boy  is  the  agent  of  the  action.  Bo,  wheiil>r- 
Webster  aays,  *'The  om  horse  in  a  team,"  off  is  an  adjective,  relating  to  the  noan  Am*,-  biit,ia 
the  phrase,  "  A  man  omhis  guardj"  »yf  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  bet  wren  m«»  "d 
guard,  and  governing  toe  latter.  The  following  are  other  examples  :  "  Prom  Uttaboee  ipecuU* 
tions."— //orrw'«//erwKs,  p.  194.  "An  after  period  of  life." — Marshall  :  m  Web.  Diet.  "Wti 
tome  other  of  the  aftef  Judaical  ritea."— A^Af  e/"  7yA«t,  p.  86.  "  Whom  this  ftwimrt  world  dolh 
embrace  and  hug.'' — Shak.  "  Especially  is  orer  exertion  made." — Journal  of  Lit.  Conv.  p.  | 
"To  both  the  under  worlds." — Hudibraa.  "  Please  to  pay  to  A.  B.the  amount  of  the  within  ml 
Whether  properly  used  or  not,  the  words  above,  nfter,  beneath,  over,  under,  and  within,  are  her* 
unquestionably  made  a^eaiva;  yet  every  scholar  knows,  that  they  are  generally  preposiOou, 
IhoB^  aoietenea  edTene. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives  maj  be  divided  into  six  classes ;  namsly,  ctmmn^  jpr^i 
numeral,  prommnal,jMxrti(!ipitxlf  and  comjiound. 
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L  A  eortmon  tu^ective  is  any  ordinary  epithet,  or  adjeclave  denoting 
[uTitj  or  situatioa;  as.  Good,  had,  peac^uly  warlike — eoiUm^  western, 
Kffr,  inner, 

IL  kprop^  adjective  is  an  a<^otiro  formed  &om  a  proper  name ;  as» 
burtom,  knglUh,  Plat&mc,  &enoette.  " 

DX  A  numeral  acfjectwe  is  an  adjective  tiiat  ex|H»88e8  a  definite  nnm- 
«r;  S8,  (ha,  twOy  three^four^^ve,  six,  &c. 

IV.  A. pronominal  a^eetive  is  a  de6jutive  word  which  may  either  accompany 
3  DOBQ,  or  represent  it  anderstood ;  as,  "  J.Z^  join  to  guard  vhat  each  desires 
)gain.*— jPope.  That  is,  "^i»s»  join  to  goard  whAt  ecush  man  desires  to 
pa." 

T.  k  participial  adJeeUvt  is  one  that  has  the  form  of  a  participle,  but 
iffers  from  it  by  rejecting  tiie  idea  of  time ;  as,  "  An  amusmg  story,"— 
A  itywyr  divination." 

VI.  A  compound  adjective  is  one  that  consists  of  two  or  more  words 
Bned  toget^r,  either  by  the  byphen  or  solidly :  as,  NiUrtmnon^  laughter- 
y^g^four-footed ;  thretfold,  lordlikey  lovesick. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— This  distributioii  of  tbe  adJectiTes  is  no  less  easy  to  be  applied,  than  necessary  to  a 
^OftJ  etpUnation  in  paning.  Bonr  msmj  adjectives  there  are  in  th«  language,  it  is  difficult  to 
ij;  Done  of  oai  dictionariea  profess  to  exhibit  all  that  are  embraced  in  some  of  the  fore^oiag 
^sta.  Of  the  Common  Adjectives,  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  six  thousand,  ezcluaive  <» 
utoamoa  nouns  which  we  refer  to  this  class  when  they  are  used  adjectively.  'WalVer'a  Uhym- 
vDictionuy  coDtains  five  thousand  or  more,  the  greater  port  of  which  maybe  readily  distin- 
"liilied  by  their  peculiar  endings.  Of  those  which  end  in  or«,  as  generous,  were  are  about  850, 
'tuiKc  in  y  or  a»  *haggi/,  lumely,  there  nre  about  550,  Of  those  in  tee,  as  deceptive,  there  are 
-«atW).  Of  thoie  la  oT,  as  aidwanal,  there  are  about  S50.  Of  those  in  ical,  as  mechanical, 
wit  ue  about  S50.  Of  Uioae  in  able,  as  valuable,  th  ere  are  about  600.  Of  those  iik  tbU,  as  cred- 
|w,  tliere  are  about  200.  Of  those  in  eni,  as  dijerent,  there  are  about  300,  Of  those  in  aat,  ai 
'"'^aat,  there  are  about  170.  Of  those  in  lest,  as  ceaseleM,  there  are  about  220.  Of  those  iajid, 
I  UfM,  there  are  about  130.  Of  those  in  ojy,  as  explanatory,  there  are  about  2O0.  Of  those  in 
*.  M  ehiUith,  there  are  about  WO,  Of  those  in  ine,  as  masculine,  there  are  about  70.  Of  those 
"^.uimmjm,  there  are  about  oO,  Of  those  in  wtR«,  as  fuarreZiooie,  there  are  about  30.  These 
ik-tn  Bambers,  added  together,  make  4770. 

i— The  Proper  Adjectives  are,  in  many  instances,  capable  ofbeing  converted  into  dcclina- 
ieunai:  ts, European, a  European,the  Europeans;  Greek,a  Greek,  the  Greeks ;  Asiatic,  an  Asi- 
we  Aiiatia.  But  with  the  words  English,  French,  Ihitch,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  in  gen- 
^all  such  01  iTould  acquire  an  additional  syllable  in  their  declension,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
If  gentile  noun  has  frequently  fewer  syllables  than  the  adjcfctive,  but  seldom  more,  unless  de- 
Kd&om  some  different  root.  Examples:  Arabic,  an  Arab,  the  Arabs;  Gallie,  a  Gaul,  tha 
''f^i  Damih,  a  Dane,  the  Danes :  Moorish,  a  Moor,  the  Moort ;  Polish,  a  Pole,  at  Polaniler,  tint 
"^-n ;  SKtdith,  a  ,Sto«d(,  the  Sieedes ;  Turkish,  a  Turk,  lha  Turks.  When  we  say,  the  EnQliah, 
•^riieh,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,— meaning,  the  English  people,  the  French 

&c,,  many  grammarians  conceive  that  English,  French,  Sc.,  are  xndecKnahle  notms.  But 
'  f^,"?'"'''"' better  to  reckon  them  adjectives,  relating  to  the  noun  mai  or  people  understood. 

^lliese  words  are  Oouns,  so  are  a  thousand  others,  after  which  there  is  the  same  ellipsis ;  as 
™i  *e  say,  (Ae^owf,  the  ffreal,  .the  toise,  the  learned.*  The  principlo  would  involvo  the  incon- 
":tnce  of  multiplying  our  nouns  of  the  singular  form  and  a  plural  meaning,  indefinitely.  If 
"2  nouns,  they  are,  in  this  sense,  plural  only  ;  and,  in  an  other,  thev  are  singular 
r'^'  ^°  more  say,  an  English,  an  Irish,  or  o  French,  for  an  BnyUshman,  an 

"  ^^"^^"'^t  than  we  can  say,  an  old,  a  selfish,  or  a  rich,  for  an  old  man, 
."^{ma  man,  or  a  rich  mdn.  Yet,  in  distinguishing  the  tamjuagea,  we  call  them  English, 
'ack,  Uttch,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Iriah;  using  tbe  words.  eerUiiily,  in  no  plural  sense;  and 
^<**  adjflctivea,  where  the  gentile  noun  ui  different :  u,  Arabie,  and 
'^^'^  Dmish,  and  not  Dime;  Swedish,  and  not  Stuede.  In  thi<i  sense,  as  well  as  in  the 
J™*''' "ebster,  Chalmers,  and  other  modern  lexicngraphors,  call  the  words  notina ;  and 
■f  reader^l  perceive,  that  the  objections  offered  before  do  not  apply  here.  But  Johnson, 
ilus  tnqouto  volumes,  giTei  only  two  words  of  this  sort,  English  and  Latin;  and  both  of 

*  y*^^*?*,  "  An  adjfctiv*  put  withoat  a  substantive,  with  the  definite  artkls  before  It,  hetomts  a  nttoon- 
^ ,  „  "Ma"""*,  and  •«  «ri(t«i  as  a  Mubiianiine :  as, '  ProvHence  rewards  Ike  good,  and  pnniehM  tk* 

"  Iradmtand  thb,  ltd  verj  trtnoeout,  and  plalntj  eontror^r  to  tba  fuel  I  lappose  tbe  aatbor  to 
^"^^^ffnontanibadpenons;  and,  if  he  doe*,  is  then  not  sn  eUtpni*  In  hU  Isognaice  T  Mam  e«ii  It  be 
tanj  MataJaw  hm  labnantlvM,  slaes  Ihey  bavs  a  plural  meaning  and  nfoM  (be  planl  ftmn!  A 
^  wNots  at  a  wtaiaiuiw  "  anqnasttoDaUy  is  a  tubstaatlve ;  b«t  nHtber  of  tliMa  U  taste  antJUed  to  tbal 
"T  M^andathariattUlrasorHnrny.Midone  bUdcwbrlDe;  and  mj,VtKA  good  bad  \a  tbia  ax- 
■|J^M■UldjeetfTMril■dlariTetteaInrtaaeed,"maybeeeIUtd■I•dM^     In  parrioR."— SmiiA''  Hew  Oram. 

f  with  the  MlDluafllelsbtfgrs  it,bMonaia  ««M.(of  ths  third  pwWD,  plural  nanlMrO 

d mmisfsnii ss ioeh."-Ji:  ff.  Ommh'*  Biwiiwsrfi  iiI  2te(. AoA, p.  «6. 
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theM  he  e«na  a4feeHvm:  "EHOLTiH,  o^f*.  Bdoiwtnf  to  Engtud;  benee  EagUth*  !■  fti 
lanROftge  of  Bngland."  The  woid  Latin,  however,  Eo  make*  a  noun,  when  it  meanaai^ool- 
boy  •  exercise ;  for  which  nsage  he  quotes,  the  following  inaccurate  example  from  Ascham :  "  Eb 
shall  not  use  the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  LatmM." 

Obs.  3. — Dr.  Webster  gives  nt  expUnationa  lika  these :  "  Chikbsb,  n.  ting,  and  jiAi.  AuliTS 
ofChins;  also  the  languagflofChina."—"JAPAKesB,n.  AnBtiveof  Japan ;  or  the  language  of  tht 
Inhabiunu." — "  Oknoesb,  n.  pt.  the  people  of  Genoa  in  Italy.  AdtSton."—*'  Da5UH,  n.  Thi 
language  of  the  Danes." — "luisa^n.!.  A  native  of  Ireland.  2.  The  languageof  thelmh;tlu 
Bibemo- Celtic."  AccordlDs  to  htm,  then,  it  is  proper  to  aaj,  a  Chintae,  a  Japanete,  or  an  Ink: 
bat  not,  a  Genome,  because  be  will  have  tUs  word  to  be  plwal  only  I  Again,  if  with  hint  weew 
a  native  of  Ireland  an  Iriah,  will  not  more  than  one  be  triakettf  If  a  native  of  Jspan  be  a  Jqp 
oneM,  will  not  more  than  one  be  Japansaee  f  In  short.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  tbe  words,  CKsm, 
J^ianete,  Portuffve$e,  Maitttt,  Omotte,  Milanese,  and  all  othera  of  lika  formation,  should  (aikt 
one  and  the  same  nils  ?  And  if  so,  what  i^  that  rule  ?  Is  it  not  this  ; — that,  like  B*}^ 
French,  &o.,  they  are  alwavs  a^jenHvea;  except,  perhaps,  when  tbey  denote  ian^uagat  Then 
may  possibly  be  some  real  autnorit^  from  usage,  for  calling  a  native  of  China  a  Chinm,—ti 
Japan  a  •Aumhuss,  —  &c. ;  as  there  is  also  for  the  regular  plorals,  CAtnnss,  Ji^mum,  &e.; 
but  is  it,  in  eittier  case,  good  and  sufficient  authority  }  Tbe  like  fonns,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, are,  on  some  occasions,  mere  adjectives ;  and,  in  modern  usage,  we  do  not  find  thtM 
words  inflected,  as  they  were  formerly.  Examples :  *'  The  Chinete  are  by  no  means  a  dm^ 
people,  either  in  person  or  dress  " — BaUn'M  Geog.  p.  415.  "  The  Japcmete  excel  in  working  in 
copper,  iron,  and  steel." — lb.  p.  419.  "  The  Porinffveu  art  of  the  same  origin  with  the 
tordi."— i6.  p.  272.  "  By  whom  the  undaunted  TyroUte  are  \ed."—WortbworlA'>  Pom*,  p  IQ- 
Agtin :  '*  Amonfnfc  the  ForfitfiMies,  'tit  to  maob  n  Fashion,  and  Emulation,  uun^  thdr  CUt 
dren,  to  team  to  lUad,  and  Vnte,  tbtt  tbey  oanoot  binder  tbcm  fkom  it"— looibs,  on  EdHfat»»,j. 
371.  "  Tbe  MtUtetet  do  so,  who  harden  the  Bodies  of  their  Children,  and  reconcile  them  to  tbi 
Heat,  by  making  them  go  stark  Haked.."— Idan,  Edition  of  1099,  p.  6.  "Cbinbsb,  >.  Vwi 
eUipticBlly  for  tne  language  and  people  of  China :  plural,  Chinetea.  Sir  T.  £f«rAert."— .4bn^ 
mtnt  of  Tod^t  Johnton.  This  is  certainly  absurd.  For  if  Chinete  ii  used  elUpticaUii  for  a* 
people  of  China,  it  is  an  cu^ective,  and  doea  not  form  the  plural,  Chinetet:  whicti  a  pn- 
eisely  what  I  urge  concerning  the  whole  class.  These  plural  lorms  ought  not  to  be  intittu^ 
Home  Tooke  quotes  some  friend  of  his,  as  saying,  "  No,  I  will  never  descend  with  Mm  beneatk 
even  a  Japanete :  and  I  remember  what  Voltaire  remarks  of  that  country," — Divertioiu  of  f**^ 
t,187>  In  this  case,  he  ought,  unquestionably,  to  have  said — "  beneath  even  auA'seofi'sMs,'^ 
because,  whether  Japanete  be  a  nounDrnot,itiB  absurd  to  call  OiAifiiMese,  "that  etnattry,"  Bntlct, 
is  his  Httdibras,  somewhere  uses  the  word  Chinetet;  and  it  wu,  perhaps,  in  his  day,  oanaun; 
but  stiU,  I  My ,  it  is  contrary  to  analogv,  and  therefore  wrong.  HUttm,  too,  has  it : 
"  But  in  his  way  lights  on  tae  barrm  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  ChinetetX  drive  I 
With  saUs  and  wind  their  cany  tca^tfont  light" —  Paradise  Lotif  B.  lU,  !•  | 

Obs.  4.— The  Numeral  Adjectives  are  of  three  kinds ;  namely,  cardintUf  ordinal,  mi  '< 
pHicative:  each  kind  running  on  in  a  series  indefinitely.   Thus :  — 

1.  Cardinal;  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thiitec&i 
fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  Ac 

2.  Ordinal ;  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  rightn,  ninth,  tenth,  elevenli, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteentb.  fifteenth,  uxteenth,  sevuteentb,  ^bteenth,  nineteenth,  tms- 
tieth,  twentr-first,  twenty-second,  &c. 

3.  Multiplicative;  Sinsle  or  alone,  double  or  twofold,  triple  or  threefold,  quadruple  or  fos^ 
fold,  Quiatuple  or  fivefold,  sextuple  or  sixfold,  septuple  or  sevenfold,  octuple  or  eightfold, 
But  high  terms  of  this  smes  are  seldom  used.  All  that  occur  above  decuple  or  tenfold,  ii* 
written  with  a  hyphen,  end  are  nswlly  of  round  numbers  only ;  at,  thirty-fold,  HXty-ftU,  ku- 
dred-fold. 

Obs.  a. — A  cardinal  numeral  denotes  the  whole  number,  but  the  corresponding  ordinal  denoM 
only  the  last  one  of  that  number,  or,  at  the  beginning  of  a  series,  tbe  first  of  several  or  man;. 
Thus:  "  Om  denotes  simply  the  number  one,  without  anyr^ard  to  more;  but,;Cn(hasrespKtM 
more,  and  so  denotes  onlv  tlw  first  one  a  greater  number ;  and  (iso  meatu  tbe  number  fMCOOj 
pletely  but  ssmn^  die  last  one  of  two :  and  so  of  all  the  rest"— Atm's  Oram.  p.  54.  A  esidiml 

■  Her*  the  word  £iifIuA  appears  to  be  nssd  substsotlvaly,  not  by  respon  of  the  article,  but  lathw  bwasw' 
Aof  no  artieU;  tor,  wtwn  tbe  deflntte  artkh  is  nsad  balbrs  snoh  a  word  taken  In  the  atognlar  nnisbw,  tl  Mi^ 
to  ahow  Ibat  tb«  nooa  langvagt  li  nnderstood.  And  It  Is  remarkable,  that  b«lbra  the  nsm«s  or  "^f^^*^^ 
whtob  wa  diitiogulsh  the  languafss,  this  srlicle  may,  In  naoy  loNaiices,  b«  dther  uaad  or  net  wad,  rtpW"* 
not  repeated,  without  anrapparaot  hnprepriaty :  as,  "This  lathe  ease  wlUi  M*  Habrew,  Fraoeh,  ItaUas,  lad 
Spaolah."— A&mv''  Qmn- 1,  p.  88.  Better,  parh^ :  "  Thia  la  Che  ease  with  tkt  Habnw.  tkt  Pmeb.  tk*  ItaBn 
and  lAa  Spanish."  But  we  maj  sari  "  Thli  laths  easawlth  Hebrew,  Fraech,  Italian,  and  ttpaatah"  lot" 
first  of  theaa  fariBS,  tbara  appears  to  b«  an  elllpala  of  ths  pluiml  noon  loMMMfca,  at  the  end  of  Bba  wateMtjis 
thaaeeond,  an  alUpab  of  tbaalopiUr  dcqd  iaa^vof*,  aJWr  each  of  ths  naBonal  apUhets;  In  tbe  laat,  aa  aUlpW 
bat  rather  a  anbataotlTe  nae  of  th*  words  la  quMtion.  , 

t  The  Doctor  may,  fbr  anftat  I  know,  have  taken  M*  notion  of  this  "imm*,"  (him  the  Isngnaga  "  o<  l^ip" 
Dalcatty,  boMtlngof  hto'fiOOOiniAM'Iti  tba  prlaooof  Arijle."  SeaZ«a<r^  WttuUU  Flimat,in  t)u  lAff*>»< 
T<ri.  XI,  p.  211. 

X  Lindlay  Hurray,  or  some  iKuorsnt  printer  of  bis  oolavo  Qmaimar,  has  onMed  this  • and  thenby 
lbs  prosody,  if  not  the  sanaa.  of  tha  Use : 

"  Of  Serloana,  wtuea  Ckintt*  drive,"  te  — fW«A  Amtriean  Si.  p.  846. 
If  thsie  was  a  daslcn  to  eorreoc  the  error  of  Hilton's  word,  aowatUng  sbooU  have  bean  inasitsd.  n*"*"^ 
phnae,"Ua  OImm,"  would  give  the  aens^  and  tharifht  numbsror  nllaUss,  but  not  thsrtgU  sesNtM^ 
iwuld  be  sotlefei^r  analogoni  wUh  oar  mode  of  formlog  tha  words,  aigtiahwHi,  JViwifcaiwi,  atBHhWH  iW*' 
esM,  and  biekmtm,  and  poitaHS  not  oopoatlMl,  lo  say : 

"Of  Wariiisns,  wWs  OKesaa  wtan  drive, 
.  Wllhmltaw«wlid,UveMVM«MalWb*." 
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vumkatmtwtn  to  tli«q«flBtion,  "Howmmj/t"  An  oiduul  nomber  uiiwen  to  qantifm, 
"  WUcA  OH^T"  or,  "  Wiat  oner"  All  the  ordin*!  nuinben,  except  Jtrat,  aKOHd,  Mrd,  and  tka 
c«msounda  of  these,  m  ttomtr-Jtrtt,  twenty-tKOmd,  ttamtif-tAv^  *n  formed  directly  from  the  oar- 


tbem  nther  compound  wonls,  or  f  hruea  eonnsting  of  aeraru  words,  it  ia  to  be  obserred,  that  th« 
iddttioQ  is  made  to  the  lut  term  only.   That  is,  oievery  eompound  ordinal  number,  the  last  t«m 
onlf  is  oidiiial  i«  bnn.  TbwiK  w^,  f orty-nitUh,  »nA  not  fi/rtUth-ninth;  nor  could  the  mean*  ' 
iBgorthaphr«se.,^MtrAiMdrwfmdj(/fw<A,  be  expressed  oj  saying, /oMrtA  hwdrtAh  end  Jif- 
tiik;  for  this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  speaks  of  three  different  nombers., 

Obs.  6. — Some  of  the  numerals  are  often  used  ta  notmt:  and,  as  such,  are  reguUriy  declined: 
as,  Onei,  tma,  tAreM,/ourt,  JIvM,  &G.  So,  Fiftht,  nxtAa.temt/u,  m^^ht,  nmMs,  ttiakt,  fto. 
"  The  M0«Mfy'«  trMdation. "—K^ibon's  Htbrno  Gram.  p.  32.  <'  Iwill  not  do  it  torfyrtv't  sake."— 
Gen.  XTiii,  29.  "  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  (wen/y's  sake."— /i.ver  81.  "  For  fan'*  sake."— i6.Tn. 
SI  '■  Theysatdowninranks,  by/Umdrwb,  andbyyl/l^.''— JUarJt,  Ti,40.  "  There  are  fmUions of 
truths  that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know." — Lock*.  With  the  compound  numerals,  such  a 
coMtmctioa  is  lews  common  ;  yet  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  may  be  a  nUmbn*  of  this  sort : 
u,  aevm  ttfimtjf-JSftAt.  And  here  it  mar  be  obeerred,  that,  in  stead  of  theaadent  phraseology, 
s«  ia  1  Chron.  xxit,  17tb,  "  The  one  uniftwmtieth  to  Jachin,  the  and  twmUieth  to  Qamnl,  tbo 
tkrm  mni  tmetUitth  to  DeUiah,  the  four  and  ttemtieth  to  Maaxiah,"  we  now  generally  say.  tA« 
twmtjf'Jktt,  the  ttaemty-taeond,  «e. ;  using  the  hyphen  in  all  compounds  till  we  arriTe  at  one  Aun- 
ind,  wtd  then  first  mtrodacing  the  word  and ;  as,  one  hvmired  and  one,  or  one  Jatndred  and 
fim.  See. 

Obk-  7. — The  Pronominal  Adjecttves  are  comparatirely  very  few ;  but  frequency  of  use  giTM 
them  neat  importance  in  gnnunar.  The  following  words  are  perhaps  ell  that  properly  belong  to  ' 
this  enss,  and  sereral  of  these  are  much  oftener  something  else :  AU,  WW.  MA,  certain,  diwer*t 
Mc4,  ettibr,  «/ss,  Msou^A,  every,fitB, fewer,  feu>e$t, former,  Jhit,  latter,  laMt,  tUtte,  b$»,  leaet,  many, 
wtare,  wuat,  mvcA,  nettfier,  no  or  none,  one,  other,  own,  only,  tame,  tneral,  some,  tucA,  ntndn/,  tAat, 
tJm,  tAese,  CAoee,  wAat,  whatever,  whateoever,  wA»cA,  whichever,  tehieheoever.*  Of  these  forty-six 
werdSr  eerenare  alws^s  siagnlar,  if  the  word  one  is  not  an  exception  ;  namely,  aocA,  either,  every, 
naitktr,  enr,  that,  this:  and  nine  or  ten  others  are  always  plur&l,  if  the  word  many  is  not  an  exee»> 
ties  ;  namely,  bethj  dioer$f  Jew,  fewer,  feweet,  many,  eeoeml,  aundru,  theee,  thoee.  All  the  rest,  like 
oar  eommos  adjeetiTCS,  are  applieebls  to  noons  of  either  number.  Eite,  every,  only,  no,  and  none,  are 
dcfiaitiTe  words,  which  I  hsTe  thought  proper  to  call  pronominal  a4jeotiTea,  though  only  the  last 
eaa  aow  with  propriety  be  made  to  represent  its  noun  understood.  "  Nor  has  Vossiua,  or  onwsfte 
that  I  know  of,  ooserred  it."— Johneon'e  Gram.  Com.  p.  279.  Say,  '*or  anyone  else."  Dr.  WeV 
stet  explains  this  word  sfte  thos:  "Elsb,  a.  ot  pron.  [Sax.  eus*]  Other;  one  or  somethtng 
ieeiie  ;  ae.  Who  «b«  is  coming  ? " — Octavo  DiH.  "  Each  and  every  of  them,"  is  an  old  phrase 
in  whidt  every  is  need  pronomiMlly,  or  with  ellipsis  of  the  word  to  which  it  refers ;  but,  in  com> 
BSSB  diseonise,  we  now  say,  every  one,entry  man,  Ac,  never  using  the  word  every  alone  to  sug- 
^t  rte  noon.  OnJy  is  perhaps  most  'commonly  an  adverb;  but  it  is  still  in  frequent  use  as  an 
idieetive  ;  and  in  ou  books  we  sometimes  find  an  ellipsis  of  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs ;  as, 
"  Neither  are  they  the  only  [verbs]  in  which  it  is  read." — Johnaon't  OrnmmatuxU  Conanet^riee, 
■>.  S73.  **  But  1  think  be  w  the  emy  [one]  of  these  Authors." — lb.  p.  193.  JVo  and  none  seem  to 
>e  only  different  forme  of  the  seme  ixi^iectiTe  ;  the  former  being  used  before  a  nonn  expressed, 
md  tfaie  latter  when  the  nonn  is  understood,  or  not  placed  after  the  adjective ;  as,  *'  For  none  of 
ts  Ureth  to  himeelf,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."— Aomons,  siv,  7.  None  was  anciently  used 
at  M  beCDfC  all  words  banning  with  a  vowel  sound ;  as,  "  Tbey  are  eottiah  children ;  and 
hc|T  baee  laeae  iwderetsnding."— JersMuaA,  iv,  22.  This  practice  ia  now  obsolete.  Jtfeae  is  still 
■ad,  '•Ami  Its  ninin  precedes  it ;  as, 

"  Fools !  who  firom  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  esse  or  ewAie  there  is  none  atall."— POse. 
Om.  8.— Of  the  words  given  in  the  fbregolng  list  w  pronominal  adjectives,  about  one  third  are 

*  Tbvlaat  six  WBsds  are  fwhsps  mers  IkeqnsnQ*  pronouns;  and  bobs  wrllws  win  have  wall>nl|fa  all  Om  test 
■  W  MmouBa  also.  "  In  Ilk*  nsaser.  In  m  ■nBHsh,  there  nave  betn  ttwtd  from  the  sdisrHvts,  and  chassd 
rHh  »■  pronoaas,  any,  aosftt,  sacb,  svarj,  many,  none,  one,  other,  soute,  niel^  that,  those,  this,  tbss* ;  and  br 
rbv  wiwrs,  alt,  aaouer,  both,  sltbcr,  bw,  Bist,  last,  nekbw,  and  seven!."— Wttam'r  EMay  on  O>«ffl.p.I0s. 
taA  tta>  aotbor  said  wrcsutf,  Ib  stead  of  "r*Kwd'"he  wooldbaveiaaKhtamacb  better  doemns.  Tbise  words 
M  wtet  Dr.  Lowth  eomeUT  ealled  "  Preneminmt  Ailjttt'9t$.*'—LevMt't  Oram.  p.  SI.  This  elsN  Of  adjaettves 
kIo^s  most  oTUxc  words  wUofa  Huiraj,  UddIs,  BatUons,  Klrkbsm,  and  others,  so  absurdly  denosalnaie 
>«iM  JVmmmm."  Tbelr"IHstrUMtlTaA4}aetlTsPronoiiiM,McA,mry,(j|W,M(>tJWr;"tlielr  " Dtmonstradve 
^4>M«tTe  PzoBonns,  Me,  Amt,  tAat,  that* ;  "  and  UmIt  "  IndaHnlle  AdJ«cUT«  Pronouns,  «m»(,  oiker,  oNy,  «m, 
tL  mA,  fte. are  enry  on*  of  ttaem  here ;  (br  ttMT  all  are  AdjrelitMi,  and  not  Prvnount.  And  It  U  obvious,  thai 
»e  coenvpoodim  words  in  LaUa,  Qteek,  or  frencb,  arc  adJeotlTei  llkewUe,  and  are,  for  the  moat  part,  so  osUed: 
I  from  OeoersJ  Orammar,  or  "Uie  lUBea  of  other  langaagea.''  arlwi  an  aTKUtn«Dl  for  raoklDi  them  at  ad- 
■rtivM, latbor tbaa  as  proBOuas.  Buttbe  haniedDr.  Boirfons, sfter  tmprapeTl;  aMumtDg  tbat cTery  adjecdro 
loaS  Mprcaa  iJu  fmUitf  of  a  mm*,"  and  tbenee  arfolDg  Uui  no  loeb  delinlilTes  can  rightly  be  cslled  adjtc- 
icrM,  ifMl  afaaurdlj  sngests,  that  "  otMtr  JaiunMfM,''  or  *'  tkr  taagtt  of  other  ISDsusces,"  g«n«rallj  assign  to 
MM  JhW-ffc  teords  the  place  vtmbuUuta  !  Bat  so  remarkable  for  wlf-coDttadicUon,  u  well  as  other  errors,  Is 
lie  jaiitlmian'T  abort  note  upon  the  clsssttcatlon  of  these  wordi,  thai  I  fhall  present  the  whole  of  It  for  the 
■dn^  eoasMeradon. 

'-Ncm.  Tba  diatcilmUfss,  demonstratlvsa,  and  tadrilnltes,  cannot  strietly  b«  called  proHowu;  ilnr*  tbey  never 
wd  imtttmH  at  noons,  bat  always  a(TM  wlUi  a  aotm  expreseed  or  nnderitood:  Nritktr  can  Uuf  b*  proprtly 
il«d  adjeetir**,  sloea  tbey  never  express  tkt  qualitf  of  a  noun.  They  are  ben  claued  with  pronounn,  In 
miifcwrii  with  tk*  meaget  af  otiur  langwtgf*,  which  (cweroily  aMiiftn  t)um  tkit  pteu.  All  tbsM,  together  with 
c  jp^nwirir-f .  in  par>4iis,aiaj  witk  a^ffUitnt  proprittv  be  termed  aajfclivrt,  bshig  uni/O'mlt  rtgnniril  at  tuck  ta 
BSBX." — SUU0M'«  PraiapUa  of  Eitgtitk  Oram.  p.  37.  (S»  also  his  Apftndix  a\,  B.  Oram  p.  109h) 
Wbae  a  sample  of  paaunaacaTlnatroetloo  Is  hen!  The  pronomlusi  adjecdvus  "  caonot  properly  be  talUd  ad» 
^i^s  bo*-' tbey  may  wHh  lulBclent  prop  tety  be  tirmtiadjeetiiU!^'  And  so  may  " lAc poMtwi'tM."  or  the 
I -u-a/  eroaoMU  m  the  souEMtn  tatt !  "  Hen,'*  i.  e.  In  Snrmobfir,  they  are  all "  dautd  with  proaMttM  ;  "  bat, 
It  OmmtKw:'  tbey  ars  "  Bntfcmly  recorded  w  tuljwltMS.'*'    PndoHS  JdODIL  As  the'«8sr)ea  efSnatmais, 
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mm  aumuft  of  nsusa  cnunuu.  [^unr  n. 

nmetfanM  wed  adetrbtaUy.  They  m  the  followhiff:  when  h  Bsenis  totally;  «y,  for  im 
my  daprw ;  «&a,  meaning  ofAmoif« ,-  cnot^A,  •ignifying  nfffieimUy ;  Jtrat,  for  in  toe  fint  ptatv ; 
but,  for  in  the  laatplace ;  little,  for  in  a  tmail  degree;  Uu,  for  fn  a  tnuuier  Afftet ;  Uiut,  for  «n  tKe 
gmaUeit  degree;  maeh,  for  in  a  great  degree;  more,  for  m  a  greater  degree ;  r^ott,  for  in  the  greafmt 
degree ;  no,  atnone,  fat  inno  degree ;  Only,  toT  tingly,  merely,  barely ;  tehat,  tot  m  fohat  degrtt, 
or  m  Aw  g^at  a  degree.*  To  these  mayperhape  be  added  the  word  of  Aef,  when  used  aa  an  dtw> 
utiTe  to  tomehow;  as,  "  Somehow  or  otn«r  he  will  be  favoared. — Bntler'a  Analogy,  p.  89.  Hon 
other  seems  to  be  put  for  othervnse ;  and  yet  the  latter  word  wovld  not  be  agreeable  in  such  a  9tm- 
tence."  "  Sometchere  or  other,"  is  a  kindred  phrase  equally  common,  nd  e^jtlklly  good ;  or,  rmtbMt 
equally  irregular  and  punling.  Would  it  sot  be  better,  olways  to  avoid  both,  by  saying,  in  tliett 
■tead,  ^'In  some  woy  or  other?'— In  tome  place  or  other  t"  In  the  following  axanptes,  bowmrer, 
other  seem  to  be  used  for  othenaae,  without  lueh  «  eonne^on :  **  How  is  that  need,  atktr  tku 
ai  a  Cot^unetion  i  " — Aimworth't  Oram.  p.  88. 

"  Will  it  not  be  receiT'd  that  they  haTo  done 't  ? 
—  Who  dares  receive  it  otAn-r  " — Suak.:  Joh.Diel.ie.  Other. 
Obb.  9. — All  and  enough,  little  and  mvch,  more  and  leu,  sometimes  suggest  the  {de*  of  qssa- 
ti^  io  abttraetly,  that  we  can  hardly  consider  them  as  adiunets  to  any  other  words ;  for  ^rtiidi 
reason,  they  ar«,  in  this  absolute  sense,  put  down  In  our  dictionaries  ak  nouiu.  If  noane,  how- 
rrer,  they  are  never  inflected  by  easea  or  numbers ;  nor  do  they  in  general  admit  the  naaal  aA- 
juncts  or  deflnitirea  of  noans.t  Thus,  we  can  neither  say,  the  all,  lor  the  whole,  nor  an  cnm^ 
for  a  tt^tdeney.  And  though  a  little,  the  more,  and  the  le*f.  are  common  phrases,  the  article  dOM 
not  here  prove  the  following  word  to  be  a  noun  ;  because  the  expreasion  may  either  be  elliptioal, 
or  have  the  construction  of  an  adverb:  as,  "  Though  themore  abundantly  I  love  yOu,  tho  leot  I  be 
loved." — 2  Cor.  xii,  16.   Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  suppose  that  the  partitive  use  of  theao 


makes  them  nouna ;  fia,  "  They  have  mwh  of  the  poetry  of  Heccoas,  but  Uttte  of  hi*  Sbofml 
Ay.'*— Dbtdbm  :  in  Joh.  Diet,  Upon  this  principle,  however,  adjectives  Innomerable  vro«l4  ba 
madenouns;  forwecan  just  as  well  say, "  Som«  of  ^/MXCry," — "  Any  of  the  poetry," — "  TTuthmt 
of  Poetry,"  &c.  In  alt  such  expressions,  the  name  of  the  thing  divided,  is  uniKrstood  in  tiM 
partitive  word ;  for  a  part  of  any  thing  must  needs  be  of  the  samespecies  as^the  whole.  Nor  was 
4his  mat  grammarian  ffufficiently  attentive  to  adjuncts,  in  determtning  the  parts  of  aweriL 
Heatiy  all,  ^ike  enough,  so  little,  too  mwh,  vaatly  more,  rather  lest,  and  an  abundance  of  ain^la 
^iraaes,  are  familiar  to  every  body ;  in  none  of  which,  can  any  of  these  words  of  quantity,  how^ 
■ver  abstract,  be  very  properly  reckoned  nouns ;  because  the  preceding  word  ie  an  adverb,  and 
adverbs  do  not  relate  to  any  words  that  are  literally  nouns.  All  these  may  also  bo  need  pvti- 
tivelyj  as,  *'  Nearty  aUofta." 

Ob8,  10.— The  following  are  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  noime ;"  which,  in  connfexioa  vritk  the 
foregoing  remarks,  I  would  aatnnit  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader :  " '  Then  shaU  we  be  newa-«ma- 
vaA-'-^'AU  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  remarkatde.' "— Shax.  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  AU  tho  flctor, 
Lentnlns ;  oar  coming  it  not  for  salntatioD  ;  we  have  bttsinest."— Bcn  Joiwok  :  A.  "  *Tb 
maugh  for  me  to  have  endeavoured  the  union  of  my  country ."—Tehpls  :  tfr.  <*Ta  take  tae 
(RueA  upon  you." — Nuhbehs  :  ib,  "  The  fate  of  love  is  riuch,  that  still  it  sees  too  fiMi  or  ttw 
much." — DiiYDEN:  ib.  "  He  thought  not  mucA  to  clothe  his  memies." — Milton:  ib.  "Thera 
remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them."— i6.  Bieod.  xiv,  28.  "  We  will  cut  wood  out  of  L«banoa, 
asnuM  as  thou  shalt  need."— /A.  2  Chronicle.  "The  matter  of  the  lUiiverse  was  created  befoaa 
the  flood;  if  any  more  was  created,  then  there  must  be  aa  mwA  annihilated  to  make  room  far 
It"— BuBNET :  ib.  "  The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonathan." — 1  Saicdbl  :  ib.  "  They 
that  wonld  have  more  and  more,  can  never  have  enough ;  no,  not  if  a  miracle  should  interpose  to 
gratify  their  avarice.  "—L'EsTKANOE:  ib.  "  They  gathered  some  morv,  some  JeM."—BxoDtTS :  A. 
"  Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  lets  or  more." — 1  SAuoel:  ib.  The  first  two  exAisplea 
above,  Johnson  explains  thns :  "That  is,  Every  thinaU  the  better."-—"  Ei!erythitw  it  tJUjUter." 
—Quarto  Diet.  Tae  propriety  of  this  aoiationmaT  well  be  doubted ;  because  the  similar  pDnsca, 
'•     ntirA  the  better,'*— '<  JVon    ■    -       -  ■*   


'  JVone  the  fitter,"  would  certainly  be  perverted,  if  resolved  in  &e< 

way :  mttch  and  none  are  here,  very  clearly,  adverb*. 

Ob6.  II. — Whatever  dixponiion  may  be  made  of  the  terms  cited  above,  there  are  inttancea  in 
which  some  of  the  same  words  can  hardly  be  any  thing  else  than  nouns.    Thus  alt,  wtien  it  stgnt> 


"Finding,  the  wretched  all  they  here  cam  have. 

But  present  food,  and  but  a  future  grave,*'— JVw»r. 
"  And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eves  on  me ; 

On  me,  whoso  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ?" — Shak. 
"  Thou  ahalt  be  all  tn  alt,  and  I  in  fhee, 
Forever ;  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov'at."— JfUton. 

■  Sotnt,  fbr  iomnokiii,  or  tn  fomt  d'grtf,  appeani  to  ma  a  vulgaiiim ;  as,  "  Thla  panro  Is  K^erallj  (ixncloMtt 
than  that  or  a  period." — Sanborn''  Oram.  p.  271.    Th«  vord  ichat  steme  to  have  been  used  adverfalaJIj  la  Ul- 

fi  diffcfeDt  BeuKB  i  in  tiou«  of  wbick  is  it  mucli  to  b«  comoNDded;  aa, Tbough  I  forbenr,  la/uu  am  I  caa^dT"  

Job,  xtI.  G.  "  What  BdvaotageCh  IC  Die  T  "—1  Cbr.  sv,  ?2.  Uera  iMit  uioans  tn  wltat  d'grte  .*  hov  tn^AT  oc 
wherein^  "For  icW  knowest  tbou,  O  wire,  whether  thou  shaU  Mve  thj  boJibandT"— I  Cof.vll.le.  tlervkM 
vould  have  been  better.  "  The  enemy,  hnvins  his  country  wuled,  what  by  himMlT  ao  J  vl^at  by  [be  soMfeiL 
flndelh  sucrour  in  no  place  " — 5prn>tr.  Uen  what  mvans  parity mMtcd  pnrtly  \ty  hUnpclf  and  parita  bv^S 
soldiers.'^  This  use  of  uihti  wati  fonnerly  ver;  common,  but  In  now,  I  tblot,  obmletc.  ICAaf  befor*  aa  •iio^ 
tive  seume  Bomeibnea  to  deuote  with  adnilratlon  the  dcgrra  of  the  quality  ;  and  la  called,  by  aorat  ,  an  adert^  ;  a*, 
"  mot  pntiial  Judsfs  are  oar  love  and  ]iat«  '  "—Dryiltn.  Bnt  hero  I  take  tcW  to  be  an  adjtrtivt ;  as  when  W* 
aBj,  mM  partial  Judges,  4iMn(  partial  judgeK,  ka.  "irAaf  need  I  be  forward  wUh  Death,  that  calls  notott  me!"— 
Snaiiprarf.    Here  tchal  Krems  to  be  Improperly  put  In  place  ottehy. 

1  Dr.  Blair,  in  hli  Lectures  on  llhetorlc  and  Bel  ire- L«ttrv«,  often  nsM  the  phrase  *<fto  swdh;  "  bnt  K  k,  I 
think,  a>or«  common  to  uy  "iAiMMnte*,"<v«n  when  the  tana  to  used  tubslantlTely. 

I 
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oup.  XT.]  xmioiiMr.F-4i»icnTit.—- oussM.  2dS 

Om.  U.— ThcN  an  7*1  WBeoClMr  woMi,^udt,br  11m&  eoutoiMlioB  ■lorn,  tn  to  be  dU< 
tiMiahad  fnna  tiw  ptoaoniiul  s^ethts.  Bttk,  when  it  •tends  u  &  eonMpondmt  to  onrf,  ii 
fMsoned  a  mnjuBcdoii ;  m,  *'  For  Mk  h«  tluiC  MBetifteih,  and  thtj  who  ai«  unotifled,  ar«  all  of 
mm."— Heb.  u,  11,  But,  in  snitencM  like  the  folloiring,  it  seems  to  be  aa  sdjectiTe,  refer- 
OBg  to  the  nouBs  which  precede:  "  Laimttsgs  and  numaors  are  te^A established  bj*  the  usage  of 
pswpla  ef  &ahioD." — Amer.  ChaittrfiM,  p.  83.  So  mtM^r,  oorrespondlng  to  or,  sad  ruither,  refemng 
tonar.amcDoJmiatioBS,  andnotadjeotiTM.  tVltiekmnimikat,  with  their eompouuds,  wAicAmr  or 
wiUo/uttmr,  whatever  m  tehahOBter,  though  sonetimes  put  beftve  nouns  as  a^ective^r  are,  for 
Iho  most  put,  rafaitiTe  or  interrogatiTS  pronouns.  When  the  noun  ia  u§ed  sfter  them,  the^  are 
•djcetins  ;  when  it  is  omitted  tkef  are  pronouns:  as,  "  There  ib  a  witness  of  Qod,  vkich  teUntsa 
Bnatnwjadgoiiient." — /.  Ptmn^on.  Here  the  word  tDitnssi  night  b«  omitted,  andioUcA  would 
Moome  a  Mlatit*  pronoua.  Sr.  I«wth  my*,  **  7%y,  mjf,  ker,imr,  your,  Mmr,  are  pmnominal 
BdjectiT«s." — Ofmm.  p.  S3.  Thisldonj;  uid  th«  toadar  naf  see  my  cmmim,  in  tha  obenratioDa 
^on  Oit  dealeasion  of  proaouas. 

Obb.  18.— 'The  words  oiw  and  other,  beside  their  primitiTe  uses  aa  adjettivoa,  in  whiok  tkay  *^ 
nmaim  srfthout  infleotkm,  are  freqamitlj  emplored  as  nouns,  or  as  tUMtitiitca  for  nouns ;  and,  in 
tbissubstantiTaocpionoaURal  oharaeter,  the;  commonlf  hare  the  regular  de<dni>ion  of  nouns,  and 
aa  rackoMsd  sueh  br  soma  gr&mmariana ;  though  others  call  thsm  indefinite  pronouns,  and  Bome, 
(antong  whom  are  Lawth  and  Comly,)  leare  toem  with  the  pronominal  aojaotiTes,  eren  whan 
th^  are  declined  in  both  nnmbars.  Ssoh  of  tham  may  ba  praeadad  by  eitner  of  the  articles ; 
and  so  general  is  the  signlficatioa  of  the  fmrmer,  that  almost  any  adjeotiva  msy  likewise  come 
luftiis  it:  m.  Any  one,  aam»«ne,  wcA  a  ont,  tnaiUf  aoat,  a  nno  one,  on  old  ons,  an  otA.r  one,  tAt 
«HM  om,  tAe  youn^  tmM,  th»  UttU  omm,  the  mighty  oiMt,  th$  vkM  one,  the  Holy  Ons,  t?te  Ever- 
^e^ti^%f  Ome,  So,  uke  the  French  on,  or  Von,  tlie  word  OKe,  without  any  adjective,  is  now  very 
fia^nantly  osed  as  a  neneral  or  indetiDite  term  for  any  man,  or  any  person.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
wmatiilMs,  unquentionablv,  to  be  preferred  to  a  personal  pronoun  applied  indefinitely:  as.  **  Pure 
BlligioB.  and  undefiled  before  Qod  and  the  Father,  is  this,  To  viiit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
th*u  aOietioa,  and  to  keep  himself  [better,  one's  unspotted  from  the  world." — Janut,  i,  27< 
Bm,  as  its  generality  of  meaning  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  covering  for  egotiunt,  some  writers  ara 
toaptcd  to  make  too  frequent  a  use  of  it.  Churehitl  ridicules  this  practice,  by  framing,  or  snoay- 
hsiisIt  ei  ting,  the  following  sentence:  "  If  f>ne  did  but  dare  to  abide  by  o»w's  own  judgement, 
erne'*  ungoage  would  be  much  more  refined ;  but  one  fancies  one't  tttf  obliged  to  follow,  where- 
enr  the  many  choose  to  lead  one."  See  ChurchiWt  Gram.  p.  229.  Here  every  scholar  will  con- 
cur with  Uu  critic  in  thinking,  it  would  be  better  to  say :  "  If  toe  did  but  dare  to  abide  by  our  own 
jadgesMOt,  our  language  would  be  much  more  refined  ;  but  tee  fancy  our$aivee  obliged  to  follow, 
sh«eTet  the  many  choose  to  lead  us."  See  ib. 

Oas.  14.— Of  the  pronominal  adjectives  the  following  distribution  has  been  made :  "  Etch,  every, 
Madeither,  are  called  dietri&uiixM;  because,  though  they  imply  all  the  persons  or  things  that 
make  up  a  aumbor,  they  consider  them,  not  as  one  whole,  but  as  taken  separately.  TAta,  that, 
firmer,  iaOer,  both,  neither,  are  termed  demtmUratioet ;  because  they  point  out  nrecisely  the  sub- 
jacts  lo  which  they  ralata.  THuhas^Aewforila  ptaral;<Aaf  has  Mo«e.  TA-^and  Mo/are  frequently 
pttt  ia  opposition  to  each  other;  this,  to  express  what  is  nearer  in  ^ace  or  time;  thai,  what  is 
more  remote.  All.  antf,  one,  other,  some,  swh,  are  termed  indefinite.  Another  is  merely  other  in 
the  singular,  with  the  indefinite  article  not  kept  separate  from  it.*  Other,  when  not  joined  with 
awmn,  is occasiooally  used  both  in  the  possessive  case,  and  in  the  plural  number :  aa, 
■  Teach  me  to  feel  an  other's  wo,  to  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show,  that  meicy  show  lo  me'~Pope. 
Back  other  and  one  another,  when  used  in  conjunction,  may  be  termed  recCprorals ;  as  they  are 
•nployed  to  express  a  reciprocal  action ;  the  former,  between  two  persons  or  things ;  the  latter. 
iettcemf  more  than  two.  The  possessive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  been  aUo  ranked 
ander  the  head  of  pronominal  s^jeclives,  and  styled  possessives ;  but  for  this  I  see  no  good  rea- 
son."— Chmvhilts  Gram.  p.  76. 

Oas.  15. — ^The  reciprocal  terms  each  other  and  one  an  other  divide,  according  to  some  mutual  act 
srinterdiaiiBmble  relation,  theperacms  or  things  spoken  of,  and  are  commonly  of  the  singular  num- 
kei  <mly.  Each  other,  if  rightly  used,  supposes  two,  and  only  two,  to  be  acting  and  acted  upon 
redprucally  ;  one  an  other,  ifnot  misapplied,  supposes  more  thun  two,  under  like  circumstiinces.  and 
bas  an  indefinite  reference  to  all  taken  distribuUvely :  as,  "  Brutus  and  Anins  killed  each  other," 
Aat  is.  Each  combatant  killed  the  other.  "  The  disciples  were  commanded  to  love  one  an  other, 
and  to  be  willing  to  wash  one  another's  feet."  That  is.  All  the  disciples  were  commanded  to  love 
ttutuaUf;  for  Ixith  terms,  one  and  other,  or  one  disciple  and  an  other  disciple,  must  be  here  under* 
Kood  as  taken  iadeflnttely.   The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  two  terms  thus  brought  together, 

taken  substantively  oi  pronominally  in  parsing,  must  be  represented  as  being  at  different  cases ; 
ft,  if  we  take  them  adjectively,  the  noun,  which  is  twice  to  be  supplied,  will  oecessarUy  be  so. 

•  nMrtaeew  to  b«  no  cood  reaaoafbr  Johtlns  m  and  other:  en  tlis  cmitnvr,  the  phrsM  on  ofiWr  ts  always  aa 
Msriy  !«•  Mnk,  a*  an  phrase  the  eMrr,  aad  mots  so.  The  latter,  Mag  long  ago  vulgarlr  eonuaoiMl  Into 
iWii.  piafcshlj'  ii.a-1  ririi  1'  the  manat  csotractfctti  anoAt;  wbleh  autay  feap\9  avwadaj-s  bp*  tsaoTaat 
UStli  l»  d^rUa  wrong,  and  OBt^preneanee.  Ses  "a-no-fArr"  In  Vitrniy'j  SptUmg-Book,  p.  71  i  and 
'  ■  mk  fv  "  In  Emeisom'ty  p.  76.  ils  hers  exctnJes  any  otber  article  \  and  both  analogiy  and  conaUtuncy  reqiiirw 
tette  words  be  separated.  Tbdr  union,  like  that  of  the  wonts  the  and  other,  baa  ltd  BomettniBS  to  sn  Impro- 
■r  H^Bdrloo  of  itM  article ;  as,  "  An^tiur  Bueh  a  man,"  tot,  "  Ad  other  anch  man."—"  itlnd  my  hair  no.  As 
Visi  yoterday  ?  Fhi,  DOT  Uu  I'etAerday."— Bkh  JonnsoM  :  in  JoK.  Diet.  "  il«  eu  not  tall  whan  he  should  take 
ABfMe,«ad«haaek<  ra(A«r.'*— SckT.  Hooaa:  JMt:'t  />.  P.  Vol.  11,  p.  H9  Ttastis— "wbso ha  sbmild  take  lA*  aits 
mt  wtm  lA*  siher."    Bsddsa,  tba  Word  oUtrl*  decUnad,  Hkaa  aooa,  and  bsBiha  plutal  etAtri '  but  tbscon- 

|l«iiittsii  ii<  iiiiirVi  mafTrslnr  '-|-  i — ^ruTiT— f  r-j,  "li"  "''  1  "ti  plural."    Alt  thcae  dIBcultics 

iB  ba  rasmaad  hr  wrhio<  tw  Mher  aa  two  words.  Tbe  prlDters  ebWly  mis  Ala  matter.  To  them,  tharvlbnh  I 
wfer  k  i  wltb  directlDiw,  not  to  unita  (heM  words  for  me,  exeept  wtasm  It  baa  bsen  done  In  tbe  aiantitCTlpt,  lor 
Aeiakeorexaeuiwin  qooladon— 0-  Baowa. 

tTUik  A  DiisapyliratlDD  of  tfaa  word  Airier which  eaauothavsrs^  coes  ta  mm  OumtwothtefiorpanMa: 
ftt  Isra  should  have  been  amtemg^.  BaowK. 
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Obs.  is.— UiMmUotknu  of  ibt  fongoing  rtolpioml  tenM  an  ntj  fragnnt  in  bot^u,  thoMgh 
it  IB  ttnuigc  tlut  pbruM  m  verr  eomnioii  uanld  not  bo  riglitly  nndontood.  Dr.  Weba  t«r,  onuiBg 
hii  ezplanatioiu  of  tbe  word  ethar,  bma  tho  following :  *•  Oondatire  to  taek,  uid  applieatal*  to 
any  number  of  indiTiduaU." — Octavo  Diet.  '*  OcA«r  u  ufl(>d  as  a  subatitute  Cor  a  nonn,  and  in  Hum 
ue  hu  tb*  plural  number  and  the  aign  of  the  pooseosiTc  case." — Jh.  Now  it  ia  pUin,  tbst  thm 
wordotAer,  aa  a  "  correlatiTe  tOMcA,"  mar  be  ao  far  "  a  aubatitote  foranoan"aa  to  take  the  focA 
of  the  poaaeaaive  case  singular,  and  pernapa  also  the  plural ;  m,  Look'd  in  taeh  atktr**  uan 
they  lay."  But,  that  the  objeutiTe  ethar,  in  an^  suoh  relation,  ean  convey  a  plnral  iAsa,  or  tw 
BO  looaeljr  applicsble — "  to  any  number  of  individoala,"  I  must  here  deny.  If  it  wers  ao,  ttan 
would  be  occasion,  by  the  foregoing  rule,  to  make  it  plural  in  form ;  as,  "  The  amUtioiu  atnva 
to  excel  each  otben."  But  this  is  not  Ei^lish.  Nor  can  it  be  correct  to  uy  of  mora  than  two» 
"  They  all  atrive  to  eicel  eocA  other"  Because  the  explanation  moat  be,  "  fiacA  atciTea  to  rTnal 
other; "  and  aach  a  construction  of  the  wordofA«r,is  not  agreeable  to  modem  usage.  £aeAoCAar 
ia  therefore  not  equivalent  toon«  on  taher,  but  nearer  perhaps  to  the  one  the  other:  **  The  twe 
gtncrala  are  independent  tAa  one  ^Ihe  other."— Ve^aire'a  Charim  XII,  p.  67.  "  And  thcM  an 
eontru7tAeon0toCAao(A«r."*-Oal.T,  17.  "The  neeesaary  connexion  one tnAfAasCbr.** 
— Blair't  Rhet.  p.  304.  The  latter  phraseology,  being  definite  and  fomwl,  is  now  oaldon  nsndt 
except  the  terms  be  separated  by  a  verb  or  a  prepoaltion.  It  is  a  literal  vanioii  of  ttw  Fi  i  iieh 
Tun  tantre,  and  in  some  instances  to  be  preferred  to  aocA  other ;  aa, 
"  So  feUest  foea,  whoae  plots  have  broke  their  sleep. 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance."— SAojfc. 

Ob8.  17. — The  Greek  term  for  the  reciprocals  eocA  other  and  one  an  other,  is  a  oertain  plnral  do- 
rivative  frora  ol^of,  otA«r;  and  is  used  in  three  csaen,  the  genitive,  ^^'I'j'low,  the  dative,  <uAiii.Mc 
the  accusative,  HXl^iovf  f  these  bnnKall  the  cases  which  the  nature  of  the  expression  admita  ;  and 
for  all  these  we  commoi^y  use  the  o^tective , — that  is,  we  put  each  or  one  before  the  ot^JeetiTe  rtStr 
Kow  these  English  terms,  taken  in  a  reciprocal  aense,  aeldom,  if  ever,  have  any  ploml  fcnn; 
because  the  article  in  one  an  other  admits  of  none ;  and  eaeh  other,  when  applied  to  two  peraoaai 
or  thtoga,  (as  it  almost  always  is,)  does  not  require  any.  I  have  indeed  seen,  in  soma  ruuratiTn, 
■uch  an  example  as  this:  ''The  two  men  were  ready  to  cut  ccm^A  othert'  throat*,"  Bat  th* 
meaning  could  not  be,  that  each  waa  ready  to  cut  "  others  throate  and  since,  between  thn  two, 
there  was  but  one  throat  for  ettch  to  cut,  it  would  doubtless  be  more  correct  to  say, "  wai  it  \*thte'* 
throiU."  So  Bums,  in  touching  a  gentler  pasaion,  has  an  inaccurate  clliptioal  ezi«esnon : 
,( vhen  a  ymithral,  loving,  modeat  pair, 
In  othere'  arms,  breaUie  out  tbe  tender  tale."— CWfsr'aSif.  Nif^. 
He  meant,  "  In  eocA  oCVr**  arras;"  the  apostrophe  being  misplaced,  and  the  metre  impropetW 
allowed  to  exclude  a  word  which  the  aense  requirea.  Now,  as  to  the  plural  of  aocA  other,  althoo^ 
we  do  not  use  the  objective,  and  say  of  many,  "  They  love  eocA  othert,"  there  appearto  be  oome 
Instances  in  which  thepasaeMive  plural,  eachotha-a',  would  not  be  improper;  aa,  "Sixteen  miain* 
tera,  who  meet  weekly  at  each  other'e  honaea." — Joftnton'a  Ufe  of  9win.  Here  the  ^ngulair  is 
vrrong,  because  the  goveming  noun  implies  a  plurality  of  owners.  "The  citisens  oS  di9!erant 
states  should  know  eocA  othen  charaeters." — Wd>»ler'a  Euayt,  p.  35.  This  also  is  wronp,  be- 
cause no  poaaessive  aign  is  uaed.  Either  write, "  each  others'  charaeten,"  or  say,  "  one  am  otXar*m 
character?' 

OBa.  18. — One  and  other  are,  in  many  instances,  terms  relatire  and  partitive,  rather  than  reci- 
procal ;  and,  in  this  use,  there  seems  to  be  an  occasional  demand  for  the  plnral  fom.  In  Frenc^ 
two  parties  are  contraated  hj  let  um—tea  aiOrti ;  a  mode  of  expreasion  aeldUnn,  if  ever  imitataa 
in  English.  Thus :  "  II  les  atoarera  la*  uns  d'avec  fee  avtree."  That  ia,  <'  He  ahall  separate  thoa 
eotne  from  othert  /"—or,  literally,  "  the  onet  from  the  othert."  Onr  version  ia :  "He  shall  snmrate 
them  on« /reman  c^Aot*." — Matt,  xxv,  32.  Bezahasit:  "  Separabit  eosoZferosoA  a^eria.*'^  Tk« 
Vulgate:  "Separabiteoaodinncnn."  The  OreeV:  'MyopitTai^rouc  Im'  iXXt',Xw."  To  eepante 
many  "ofuAwnanofAer,"  seems,  literally,  to  leave  none  of  them  ti^etiiar  ;  andthiaia  not,  **u  s 
abepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."  To  express  such  an  idea  with  perfect  propriety, 
in  our  language,  therefore,  we  roust  resort  to  some  other  phraseology.  In  Campbell's  version,  w« 
read:  "  And  out  of  them  he  will  separate  the  good  fi'om  the  bad,  as  a  shepherd  sepanteth  thm 
sheep  ^rom  the  goats."  Better,  perhaps,  thus  :  "  And  he  shall  separate  tiiemtlAe  rightmota/rom 
tie  mcked,  as  a  shepherd  dividetn  his  aheep  from  the  goats." 

Qba.  19. — Dr.  Bulliona  says,  "  One  and  ofA«r  refer  to  the tinfftdar  only." — Eng.  Oram.  p. 98.  Of 
ones  and  others  he  takes  no  notice ;  nor  is  he  sufficiently  attentive  to  usage  in  respect  to  the  roota. 
If  there  is  any  absurdity  in  giving  a  plural  meaning  to  the  singulars  one  and  other,  the  follovrinv 
sentences  need  amendment :  "  The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention ;  but  the  other,  of  loTe.**— 
Philippiant,  i,  16.  Here  "  fAe  one  "  is  put  for  "  the  one  r^s,"  and  "<Ae  ofAer,"for  "  thn  otlint 
elasi;"  the  ellipais  in  the  flrat  instance  not  beinR  a  very  propter  one.  "The  coDfnsimi  ■.riaee, 
when  lAe  one  will  put  (AeiV  dckle  into  tAffOfAer'aharveat." — LbslbT:  inJoh.Diet,  Thiamay  bn 
corrected  by  saying,  "  theompartif,"  ot"thtmu  natum,"  in  atead  of  "  Ala  one."  **  Itia  «La«c  ftwn 
Seriptore,  that  Antichrist  shall  ta«  permitted  to  work  false  miraelea,  and  that  they  ahaU  so  oou- 
terfeit  the  true,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other." — Bareisjr'a  Wor^,  iii,  93, 
If  in  anv  case  we  may  adopt  the  French  construction  above,  "  the  ones  from  the  othere,"  it  will  be 
proper  tiere.  Again :  "  1  nave  aeen  children  at  a  table,  who,  whatever  wan  there,  never  naked  for 
any  thing,  but  contentedly  took  what  waa  given  them:  and,  at  an  other  place,  I  have  seen  otA^rt 
cry  for  every  thing  they  saw ;  they  must  be  served  out  of  every  dish,  and  that  Srst  too.  What 
made  this  vast  dinerence,  but  this :  That  one  teas  accustomed  to  have  what  they  ealled  or  cried 
for;  the  other  to  go  without  it  t" — Locke,  on  Education,  p.  65.  Here,  (with  were  tot  anaa.)  thn 
terms  of  contrast  ought  rather  to  have  been,  the  onea — tite  othert;  the  latter—the  former;  or,  the 
in^rtttnate—the  modest.  "  Those  nice  shades,  by  which  vtrtnei  and  vice*  approach  snnft  fm» 
another." — Murray'*  Gram,  i,  p.  S50.  This  expression  should  be  any  thing,  rather  than  what  it 
is.  Say,  "  By  which  virtue  and  nee  approach  aocA  other."  Or :  "By  which  certain  Tirtnen  and 
vieaa  tgiproxanat»'~ileHd~-6eeome^Jtinik  of  di*tinetimt„" 
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Om.  V.—"  Vmt  wnfkon  htn  gimi  th«  nuBt  of  prprmm  mfwiftwi,  ['  pfOBomu  ft4jMtiTe,' 

or  '  pmnoiDiiutl  adycctiT«,']  to  my,  mine;  ow,  ourt ;  thv,  Mm;  fOiar,jfoun;  Aw,  her,  hart; 
tkmr,  tlmn :  pCTb>|M  beeauM  tbey  tn  followed  by,  or  refer  to,  toma  BaMUntin  [MprMwd  or 
ndentood  after  tb*n].  But,  were  tbvj  «4j«*tiv«e,  tbej  muit  rither  «zprMt  the  quali^  of  tludr 
nhrtuiliTe,  or  limit  ita  extent :  adjectiTes  properly  so  called,  dotbefirtt ;  definitive  |ironoani  da 
lut.  All  a^jeetivee  [that  ate  «nh«r  siogntar  or  pliwal,}  asree  witb  their  aabetaatiTet  in  nuM- 
i*r ;  bat  I  can  uy,  '  Tbey  are  my  &ooA» :'  my  ia  einffttlar,  and  Moi*  plural ;  therefore  my  is  not  M 
adffctive.  Beaides,  my  does  not  expreM  the  muiity  of  the  books,  bnt  only  aicertains  the  poa* 
lior,  the  aame  aa  the  genitrre  or  snbetaDtive  aoee,  to  which  it  ia  aimilar.  Bxamplea  *.  '  They 
lie mif  booka;' — ' They  are  JoAn't  book* ;'  &.B."~Akx.  Mvrram't  Oram.  p.  lOS. 
oi  -  -  . 

iMMf  beai 

wiaiJiiapirit," — "An  oniomM  tine." — lb.  (2.)  Wordi  of  a  participial  appearance,  fomted 
fnm  Boona  by  adding  m;  aa,  "  The  eve  thy  tainted  mother  died." — W.  Seott.  "  What  yon  write 
of  me,  would  make  me  more  eoneeiied,  than  what  I  acribble  myielf."— i*<^,    (3.)  Participlea,  or 


Kytrw  I 

Bom.  i,'6  "Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you. '— t  Pei.  u,  11.  "The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  ahall 
tctain."— /muA,  li,  11.  "They  talk,  to  the  grief  of  thy  woundAj."— Paoimf,  Ixis,  26:  Marjfin. 

Om.  22. — In  the  text,  Prov.  Tii,  26,  "  She  hath  oast  down  many  wounded,"  wnmded  is  a  pu< 
lieiple ;  because  the  meaning  is,  "  miany  men  wounded,"  and  not,  '*  many  toounded  mem."  Our 
futieii^  Adliaetim  ue  exceedingly  numerous.  It  ia  not  «a«r  to  uceitain  how  nanr  then 
an  of  them ;  because  almost  any  aimple  participle  may  be  Mt  Defore  a  aoun,  end  thai  beooDM 
a&a4)eetiTe:  as, 

**  Where  tmiimg  tpring  its  earliest  viait  paid, 
And  partui^  summer  s  Ung'riag  blooms  delay'd."— (ToUmtM. 

Obs.  23. — Compound  AdjecUTM,  being  formed  at  pleasare,  are  both  nnmerous  and  Taiious.  In 
tlisirfermadtm,  however,  certain  analogies  rosy  be  traced  :  (1.)  Manyof  them  are  formed  by  Join- 
tag  an  idjeetiTe  to  its  noun,  and  giring  to  the  latterUie  participial  termination  erf:  »M,abie-hodied, 
dtv^i^kted,  Uft-hemdedJtM-faced,fiii-noe9d,  thii^Upped,  ekner^footed,  highrkemd.  (%. }  In  aone, 
two  nouns  are  joined,  the  latter  aasuming  ed,  as  abore ;  as,  htH-ehaptA,  haaok-noted,  eagie^hiedt 
Sm  knrttd,  toeb-Ji»t»d.  (8.)  In  some,  the  object  of  an  actiTe  parUdple  is  placed  before  it ; 
as,  wmey-gettim,  Ane-eening,  tetf-eonnminffj  etaud-eompMing,  ArtiMe-mumtinff,  sleep-dietmiittf. 
fi)  Some,  eoibraeing  numenls,  form  «  senes,  though  it  is  seldom  carried  for ;  as,  one-leffged, 
melec/jftd,  tlife»-teoged,foyr-iegg«d.  So,  otie-Uaved,  two-leaved,  three-leaved,  Jbur-teaved:  or,  par> 
hips  better  aa  Weoster  will  have  them,  one^so/M,  tioo-ba/M,  &c.  Bnt,  upon  the  same  princi;^l«, 
ilirt-Uted,  Xhonld  be  thori'lifed,  and  hnaMvea,  tomf-Ufio.  {&.)  In  some,  there  ia  •  eombinatios 
of  ID  adjeiitiTe  and  a  participle  ;  as,  ntme-lookinff,  huh-tomulmff,  ahw-movinff,  tAorouffA-goinf, 
ktrd^/bmited,  frm-hom,  heavf-ladm,  onfy-heooaen.  (6. )  In  some,  we  find  an  adrerb  and  a  par- 
ticiple united ;  *B,  ever-Uniu,  iU  ju^ing,  weU-pUaeittg,j<i^ekoeting,  forth'iMMtting,  back-tltmnOy 
iB4rttined,  down-irodden,  aSove-menttoned.  (7-)  Some  consist  of  a  noun  and  a  participle  which 
Might  be  rerersed  with  •  preposition  between  them;  as,  ehwvk-^oiny,  oaee-enued,  travel-eoiiedf 
Head  hnjietttd,  dnD-heapnnkied.  (8.)  A  few,  and  those  inelegant,  terminate  with  a  preposition ; 
•s,  wiktlmijiir.  bfng4ook»d-far,  wiAeujfht-of,  mhmmt'of.  Some  are  phraaes  of  many 

inidB,eonTertcdintooncpanof  apeeeh  bytnehyphaa;  •■,  "  Wluie ia  the eMr-Ce^e-AonoHriri 
Chaoetr "'  ITiiiil'iiiwii'fA. 

"And. with  OM^«n2y^ibiMW-Aoie^e<tas light. 
Informs  the  nation  what  ia  wrong  or  right."— Sneat)v*s  Gift  for  SeriUlm,  p.  40. 
On.  S4w—  Noana  derired  from  conpound  adjeotives,  are  gcnerslfy  disanproved  by  good  w .-iters ; 
yst  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  vas,  \ard-Aiartedne»$,  for  hardnesa  ofneart,  or  ctneltr ;  fiwA- 
lylMHSs,  for  qnickneas  of  sight,  or  perspicacity ;  wortdljf'mindednete,  for  devotion  to  tne  world, 
•r  loTC  of  gaia ;  Meavemtymindedneu,  for  the  lore  of  Qod,  or  true  piely.  In  speaking  of  aneea* 
tan  or  deseextdants,  we  take  tAe  noun,  /other,  mother,  ton,  daughter,  or  ehUd:  prefix  the 
s^cctiTe  frand,  for  the  second/generation ;  freat,  for  the  third  ;  and  then,  sometimes,  repeat 
Ibe  ssme,  far^degreea  more  remote  :  ex,  father,  grandfather,  oreat-ffrandfather,  i 

imother  say,  thought  I,  oould  she  know  tl 


JWer.      What  would  my  grwat-frandmother  say,  thought  I,  oould  she  know  that  thou  art  to  bo 
'  up  for  fMl  to  wum  the  fHgid  fingers  of  her  gnat-ffreat-grmt-frmtddtmghten  /"— f. 


MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives  Itare,  commonly,  no  modifications  bnt  eamparUoiu 

Comparison  is  a  vaiiation  of  the  adjective,  to  express  qoidity  in  different 
d^es:  a»f  hard,  harderyhardett;  tqft,  wfteTf  ao/test. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  oomparison;  the  jwnCiw,  the  e<miparativ€f 
tad  the  $uperlative. 

The  po$ithe  degree  is  ^Saai  which  M  ezprmsed  hj  the  adjeotiTe  in  Us  rim* 
pie  form :  as,  **  An  elejf^iant  is  large;  a  moose,  tmaU ;  a  lion,  fierce  and 
Inmg." 

The  eomparathe  degree  la  that  which  is  m&re  or  leet  than  something  orar 
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trBBted  irtth  it:  a«,'<*  A  irfaale  1s2dr^ihaAftn«le|ilia&t ;  ft  ttodse  ia  »ncia)sr 
than  ant.*' 

The  superlative  degree  is  that  which  is  ffi(»«i  or  leaH  of  all  incloded  with  it : 
as, "  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  the  animals  that  iuhalut  this  globe ;  tlM 
arouse  is  the  smallest  of  all  beasts." — Jh.  Johnson. 

Those  adjectives  whose  significaUwi  does  not  adaut  of  differeDt  degrees* 
Oftonot  be  compared;  as,  two^  second^  ally  evert/y  immortaly  injimte. 

Tbose  acy«ctives  which  may  be  varied  in  sense,  but  not  in  form,  are 
compared  by  means  of  adverbs ;  as,  fnutfbl,  nWfe  firoiUbl,  most  fhutfol— 
frutfvl,  Um  fruitful,  UaU  fniit£il.  ' 

OBSBRTATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — "Some  scruple  to  call  tbe  positiTe  a  degree  of  coropariton ;  on  the  ground,  that  It 
does  not  imply  either  comparison,  or  acgree.  But  no  quality  can  exist,  Trithout  existing  in  soiiik 
d^ree :  and,  though  the  positive  is  very  frequently  u!i«d  without  reference  to  any  other  degree; 
as  it  IB  the  itaniiard,  with  which  other  degrees  of  the  quality  are  compared,  it  is  certainly  an 
waential  object  df  the  comparison.  lA^iile  these  critics  allow  only  two  degrees,  we  might  in  fact 
with  more  propriety  say,  that  there  are  five :  1,  the  quality  in  its  standard  state,  or  positive  ds- 

See;  as  mte:  2,  tn  a  higher  state,  or  the  comparative  ascending;  more  m'le:  8,  in  a  lower,  or 
e  comparative  descending  ;  leu  teise:  4,  ta  the  highest  state,  or  superlative  ascending ;  ntott 
«£m;  S,  in  the  lowest  state,  or  superlative  descending ;  Ifost  wiae.     AH  grammariant,  however, 

rie  about  the  things  themselves,  and  the  forms  mskA  to  express  them ;  though  they  dlficr  about 
names,  by  which  these  forms  should  be  called:  and  as  those  names  are  practically  beat,  which 
tend  least  to  perplex  the  learner,  I  sec  no  good  reason  here  tor  deviating  from  what  has  been 
Mtablished  \n  long  enstom."— 'dhtrdUfTs  Oram.  p.  231. 

Obs.  2. — Cbht^iU  here  writes  plausibly  enough,  bat  itvrill  be  aeeo,  both  fhnn  his  explanation, 
and  from  the  foresoing  definitions  of  the  degrMS  of  comparison,  that  thent  we  but  three.  Tba 
comsarative  and  the  superlative  may  each  be  aistinguishable  into  the  ascending  and  the  descending, 
as  often  as  we  prefer  the  adverbial  torra  to  the  regular  variation  of  the  adjective  itself;  but  thia 
imposes  noneeeni^  ofelasaingand  defining  them  otlierwise  than  simply  as  the  comparative  asd 
the  superlative.  Tne  «Mnmption  of  two  comparatives  and  two  superlattTes,  is  not  only  contrarj* 
to  the  nniveisal  nractlee  oi  the  tsachera  of  grammar ;  bat  there  is  thia  oondosive  aivnmeM 
•gainst  it-^at  tne  regular  method  of  comparison  htw  no  degrees  of  diminatioit,  and  the  fima 
wueh  baa  snob  degrees,  is  mo  it^teetim  of  the  adjective.  If  there  is  any  exoeption,  it  is  in  the 
words,  maU,  amautr,  tmallnt,  and  little,  bn,  itaat.  But  of  the  smallneaa  or  littieaesa,  coosid- 
cnd  abstractly,  these,  like  all  others,  are  de^prees  of  increase,  and  not  of  diounation.  SmaUar  la 
M  completely  opposite  to  tm$  tmtUl,  as  wUtr  is  to  it»t  wim.  Ltu  itarif  is  a  comparative  <le»cend- 
hig,  only  iriien  U 'diminishes  some  o<Asr  qoality  :  leta  little.  If  the  phrase  were  prooer,  must  necda 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  praafsr  or  Niore.  Churchill,  however,  may  be  quite  right  in  the  fQllowiag 
remark:  "The  eompatative  ascending  of  an  adjective,  and  the  comparative  dcaeending  of  aa 
a^jectfre  expressisg  the  opposite  quality,  are  often  considered  synonymous,  by  those  who  do  not 
diaeriminate  nicely  between  ideas.  But  isss  tmpmlent  does  not  imply  precisely  theeamc  thing  aa 
wtorepntdent;  or  merw  Aroc*,  the  sane  as  im  09«an%."— JVino  Gram.  p.  231. 

Obs.  3. — The  definitions  which  I  have  given  of  the  three  degrees  of  eompariaon,  are  new.  bi 
■hort,  I  know  not  whether  any  other  grammarian  hai  ever  given  what  may  justly  be  called  a 
d^finitim,  of  an7  one  of  them.  Here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  grammar,  loose  rsiarita,  ill-writ- 
ten and  nntme  nsssrfiewi,  have  sufficed.  The  explanations  found  in  many  Bnglish  gramman  sre 
ftefoUovring:  "The  positive  state  ezpreesea  the  quali^  of  an  object,  without  any  increase  «r 
fiminution ;  as,  good,  wiae,  great.    The  comparative  d^ree  increases  or  lessens  the  positive  in 

S[nificstion ;  as,  wiier,  greater,  less  wise.  The  superlative  degree  iaereases  or  lessens  the  pea> 
ve  to  the  highest  or  [the]  lowest  degree ;  as,  wisest,  greatest,  least  wise.  The  simple  word, 
«r  poaitivb  bemnes  [the]  oomparativel>y  adding  r  or«i-:  and  the  superlative  by  addiBg  et  or  sM, 
to  the  end  of  it.  And  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  plaood  before  the  adleetiTe,  have  the  sasM 
effect ;  as,  wise,  fners  wise,  nuut  wise."— ifurroy'i  Orammar,  3d  Ed.,  1796,  p.  47.  If  a  mn 
wished  to  selMt  some  striking  example  of  bad  writing — ofthongfata  ill  conceived,  and  notweO 
Axpressed — be  could  not  do  better  than  take  the  foregoing :  proTiaed  his  auditors  knew  enough 
of  grammar  to  answer  the  four  simple  qoestioas  here  involved ;  namely.  What  is  the  positive 
de^e )  What  is  the  comparative  degree  i  What  is  the  superlative  degree  f  How  are  adjectiTes 
r^nlarly  compared  ?  To  these  questions  I  shall  furnish  direct  annceri,  which  the  reader  may  oom- 
pare  with  such  as  he  can  derive  from  the  foregoing  citation :  the  last  two  sentences  of  which 
Itoray  ought  to  have  credited  to  I>r.  Lowth  ;  for  he  copied  them  Uleratty,  exsept  that  he  says, 
*'  the  adverbs  more  awd  matt,"  for  the  Doctor's  phrase,  "  the  adverbs  moro  oa  moit."  See  tna 
irtiote  also  in  Kirkham't  Orammar,  p.  72;  in  fivrertaWe,  p.  3.! ;  in  Alaer't,  p.  21 ;  In  Bacon's,  n. 
Ut  ia  Jlwsstft.p.  14;  iajHani|V<.B.22;  in  p.  83;  m  &  PMm's.  p.  90;  £ 

it.  C.  Smith';  p.  51 ;  in.Set>.  T.  SmUh'e,  p.  20. 

Ob8.  4. — In  tne  five  short  sentences  quoted'above,  there  are  more  errors,  than  can  pmsibly  be 
emimerated  in  ten  tines  the  space.    For  example:  (I.)  If  one  should  say  of  a  pieoe  of  iroa,  "  It 

E9WS  cold  -or  hot  very  rapidly,"  cold  and  hot  could  not  be  in  the  "  potitive  state,"  aa  they  define  it : 
cause,  either  the  **  quality"  or  the  "  object,"  (I  know  not  which,)  is  represented  by  them  M 
*<  without  any  increase  or  diminution ;"  and  this  would  not,  in  the  present  case,  be  true  of  eithM( 
for  iron  changes  in  bulk,- by  a  change  of  temperature.  (2.)  What,  in  the  firatsentence,  is  errooe- 
Otttly  ciUed  ''^epnltlTe  iMe,-  in  the  Moood  and  the  thbd, »  called  •*  tbepoahiTed^as;''  nad 
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flb  i^in,  in  tlie'fanrtk,  {■  falwlj  tndentifled  with  "  the  simiAe  word."  Now,  if  we  enppoM  the 
meuuDft  to  be,  that  "  the  podtiTe  state,"  *'  the  poakire  defpree,"  or  "  the  simple  word,"  ii 
''without  an^  increaae  tfr  dmrinntieii ;"  nis  is  expressly  contradicted  by  three  senteDces  out  of 
Ike  fire,  aad  implicitly,  hT  OM  of  the  ottaera.  (3.)  Not  one  of  .theee  aentencea  is  trw,  in  the 
Mat  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  if  in  any  other ;  and  yet  the  doctrines  (hey  were  designed  to 
teach,  may  hare  been,  in  general,  coircctly  ^therad  from  the  etamples.  (4.)  The  pbraeet 
"fOKtite  rn  aigti^^catim,"  la  not  intdligibn  m  the  se»«  intended,  withoot  a  coTntna  after 
fonlkt;  and  yet,  in  aa  armful  of  di^ent  English  graininiars  w.hich  contain  the  paasage,  I  find 
aot  ane  that  has  a  pobtt  in  that  place.  (6. )  It  is  not  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  comparatfre 
tr  the  smperlattTo  degree  "increaaes  or  leasens  thepositire,"  than  it  would  bo  to  aver,  that  tho 
plaral  ntmiber  incraaaea  or  Itsaaa  th«  aingnlar,  or  the  tcminiao  Modw,  the  maicnline-  Nor 
ioes  tiie  anperlatlTonMMk,  what  a  eertain  learned  Doctor  nndentantu  \y  it— aamrty,  *<  IhayreatMt 
trhut  jmiibb  deffne."   If  it  did,  "  the' CAtcAetf  parts  of  hia  shall,"  for  example,  would  imply 


tlrtw,  vUiag  (br  amaning,  Ac.  (7. )  Nor  is  it  vet?  wise  to  aay,  '>  the  adverba  more  and  maef, 
fheed  before  the  adjccttre,  Aaoe  <A«  mkm  tiffaet :"  becauM  it  ooght  to  be  known,  that  tbe  efihec 
•f  the  one  is  very  ditfcrent  bam  that  of  the  other !  "  Tfu$am«  effwst,"  cannot  here  bo  ^en  for 
•ay  eSeet  previously  described ;  nntess  we  will  have  it  to  be,  that  theae  words,  mom  and  moat, 
"kecomc  comparatiTe  by  adding  r  or  er;  and  the  saperlative  by  adding  or  at,  to  the  end  of 
them :"  all  of  which  is  grossly  wanrd.  (».)  The  reptiitien  of  the  word  titgret,  in  saying,  "  The 
HpeiUtiTO  tUgne  increases  or  lessens  the  positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree"  it  a  disagree- 
aUe  tautolo^.  Beaidea,  unless  it  ravolves  the  additional  error  of  presenting  die  same  word  la 
difeient  aenses,  it  makes  one  degree  swell  erdimitfishaa  other  A>it«a{/',-  whereu,  in  the  very  nest 
•eatencf,  this  atngular  afteacy  is  forgotten,  and  a  aecoad  oqaallr  strai^te  Ukes  iu  place  :  "  Th« 
(ontive  btemnet  the  superlative  by  adimg  or  art,  to  the  eaa  of  it ;"  i.  e.  to  tiie  end  e/ittetf. 
Sotbng  can  be  more  nngramnrntical,  than  u  nnich  -i^  the  Inngoaga  hy  wUcli  gnunnuur  itself  n 
low  pvfesscdly  taught  I 

Ou.  S  —It  has  been  almost  nniveraally  assaaed  by.gnunmariaits,  that  the  positire  degree  It 
Uemtiji  standard  to  which  the  other  degrees  can  relkr;  though  many  seem  to  think,  that  the 
iVerlatiTe  always  in^>lics  or  includes  the  comparative,  and  is  eonseqnently  inappticaUe  whem 
mj  two  thhiga  are  ttpokCn  of.  Neither  of  these  positions  is  involved  in  any  of  the  deflnitione 
^riuch  I  have  given  above.  The  reader  may  think  what  he  will  about  these  points,  after  obaervo 
tag  the  •everal  ways  in  which  each  fonn  may  be  used.  In  the  phrases,  "grtatf  than  Solo- 
taoD,"— "  more  than  a  bashcl," — "  later  than  one  o'clock,"  it  is  aot  immediately  obvious  that  tht 
positim  grant,  muck,  and  tote,  we  the  real  terms  of  eontrast.  And  how  is  it  in  the  Latin 
phnsn,  "i>i(fe»0r«Mib,a«aeterthan  honey,"—"  Prattantmr  mro,  hetUr  than  gold  i"  The» 
nthors  wai  resolve  allvucfa  phrases  thus :  "  graaltr,  thaa  Striemon  wu  ^eol," — *'  more,  than  a 
haihtl  iimucA,"  &c.  As  the  conjunction  than  never  governs  theobjeotlTe  case,  it  seems  nece«> 
Miy  to  soppose  an  ellipsis  of  some  verb  after  the  noun  which  follows  it  as  above ;  and  possibly  the 
fivcgoiog  solution,  unconth  aa  i(  seems,  may,  for  the  Engliah  idiom,  be  the  trae  one :  aa,  "  My 
Fither  is  greater  tktm  I." — John,  xiv,  23.  That  is,  **  Hy  Fatiier  is  greater  than  I  am  :"—ot,  per* 
Hps,  ■•than  I  am  praat."  But  if  it  appear  that  some  degree  of  the  same  quality  mnst  always  b* 
natrasted  with  the  comparative,  there  is  still  room  to  question  whether  this  degree  must  alwaw 
se  that  which  we  call  the  potitive.  Ctccro,  in  exile,  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  Bgo  autera  hoc  mUerur 
■us,  qaim  tu,  qute  es  mutrrima,  qu6d  ipsa  calamitas  communis  est  utriusqne  nostrtim,  sad 
(al|r>  nea  propria  est." — Epiit.  ad  J=<sm.  xiv,  3.  "  But  in  this  I  am  mora  wratc/ted,  than  thoo, 
*ho  art  wnM  trretchf-d,  that  the  ealamitv  itself  is  common  to  Us  both,  but  the  fault  is  all  my  own." 

Obb.  6.— In  my  Institutee  and  First  lines  of  English  Grammar,  I  used  the  followiw  brief  d«A- 
BitioB* :  •'  The  eoinparaiive  daffrta  Is  that  iriiitdi  exceeds  tbe  positive ;  as,  Aarder,  so/wr,  Mtar," 
—"The  tmerlatioe  Hayrte  is  that  which  is  not  exceeded;  as,  hardeai,  aoftaat,  beat."  And  it  ta 
MliM  for  tne  sake  of  sa^gesting  to  the  learner  tbe  peculiar  apptieaiion  of  each  of  those  degrees, 
nas  lioin  any  decided  dusatisfaction  with  these  expresiions,  that  I  now  present  others.  The 
faw,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  common  supposition,  that  the  comparative  dcsree  of  a  quality, 
■H>ibed  to  any  object,  must  needs  be  contrasted  with  the  positive  in  some  *taer,  or  with  the 
Votive  in  the  same  at  an  other  time.  This  idea  may  be  plattftibly  maintaiBed,  though  it  is  cer- 
^  that  the  positive  term  referred  to,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  allowed  to  appear.  Besides,  this 
cMipsr«dve  or  the  superlative  may  appear,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be,  or  seem  to  be,  in  the 
|i«at  of  cODtiast.  Tnna :  "  Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than  thote  of  m 
i^firtiu,  that  are  more  remote."— Lor Ae's  Esaaj/,  p.  186.  Upon  tbe  fvinciple  above,  the  expla- 
here  must  be,  that  the  meatdng  is — "greater  thantiiose  of  a  larger  site  art  thought  grmL" 

lujMor  man  that  lovctb  Christ,  is  riokar  than  the  rkiuat  Man  in  the  world,  that  hates  him." 
■^i^WM>i>NtmW«iV«!;rHa,p.86.  This  imat  be  "  rMer  than  the  rfshest  man  is  rie*."  The 
iwi  centemplatGd  here,  are  of  diflerest  sorts;  and  the  ooraparativo or  (he  aaperlative  of  one 

3 mar  be  exceeded  by  either  of  these  degrees  of  an  other  sort,  though  tiff  same  epithet  be 
for  both.  So  in  tbe  following  instances  :  "  He  that  is  higher  than  the  highSt  regardeth ;  and 
wn  be  higher  than  they."~Bcel.  v,  8.  That  is,  He  tfiat  is  higher  than  the  highest  eartlJf 
*P«<ar/«,  regardeth  ;  and  there  are  higher  atiihoritiea  than  thata."  "  iVnrir  than  anght  in^ 
ipud  elte  faireai."—PoUok,  "Sadder  than  aaddeet  night."— ^yrvn..  It  is  evident  Oat  the 
■■IMrlstive  degree  is  not,  in  general,  that  which  eaunot  be  exceeded,*  but  that  which,  in  the 
Mail  lUte  of  the  things  included,  "  is  not  excaedod."  Again,  as  soon  as  aay  given  comparative 
wMjierUtiTe  is,  by  a  fortbei  elevatiea  or  intension  of  the  quality,  tnrpaaaedaud  exceeded,  that 
IJMMabr  d««Tee,  whatever  it  was,  becomea  merelypoaicive;  for  tbe  peaitive  degree  efaqnalit}^ 
*wigh  it  eomnonly  inelndea  the  very  lowest  measure,  and  is  understood  to  exceed  nothing,  maj 
^  uy  tine  smoJ  the  very  highest.  There  la  no  paradox  in  all  this,  wfaieh  is  not  also  la  this 
"umsg  limplt  esamplM :  "  Maiiar,  indeed.  I  was,  but  far  flron  aa»y."— flwsjw'*  Li^,  p.  60. 
"  Who  cantt  the  msstf  wtser  make. 
And  babes  a*  wws  aa  they."— Cn^per**  Poems. 
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Osa.  7.— TlMrditti»nttaMaftlMHdagnMdM«rrMtobafiiititerat»tnttad.  (1.)  ItisplBia, 
ttat  th«  (trsatcat  dwrm  pf  a  qwltar  ia  oae  tiling,  may  be  Im  thui  the  Inst  in  ui  other ;  mad, 
BontequODtly,  thst  uu  laut  Aignt  u  one  thing,  taaj  ba  granler  thta  gmtctt  in  aa  otber. 
ThuB,  the  heamml  wood  ie  Im  Aravy  tiinn  the  A^Afaef  of  the  metaU ;  and  the  UautvaimabU  at  tb« 
metak  ia  perhape  of  men  vaiue  than  the  eMrieeit  wood.  (2. )  The  compaiatiTe  degree  mmy  iacreaw 
npon  itself,  and  be  repeated  to  ahow  the  gradatioo.  Thua,  a  man  najr  aacend  into  the  air  witk  a 
balloon,  and  riie  ki^itr,  aad  hiffker,  and  At^Aar,  and  higher,  till  he  is  out  of  a^t.  Tfaia  ia  m 
Ueommon  ftorm  of  espreeriim,  and  the  intenaion  ia  from  comparative  to  oonmanliTe.  (3.)  If  a 
ladder  be  let  np  for  use,  one  of  its  toaods  will  be  th«  highest,  and  one  other  will  be  the  lowmt,  or 
Umt  AwA.  And  m  that  which  is  higheU,  is  A^Aor  than  all  the  rett,  so  eTery  one  will  be  k^kar 
than  an  below  it.  The  higher  round;  if  spoken  of  generally,  and  withont  definite  eontrast,  wUl 
be  those  in  the  iqip«  half ;  the  Itrntr  roandlr,  rnerred  to  in  like  manner,  will  be  thoae  in  tlw 
lower  half,  or  those  not  fiu  from  the  ground.  The  highnt  romdt^  or  Me  fownt,  if  we  indotec 
■■eh  latitude  of  epeeeh,  will  be  those  near  the  top  <Nr  the  bottom :  there  being,  abeoLately,  effn 
■IficftiiSi  of  langaiae,  bat  one  of  each,  (i.)  If  M«  AvAMtmuul  beremored,  or  Urtitneoantcd, 
theueztbeeookes  this  AiirAert,  though  notsoAj^Aasthe  fenner.  For  every  one  is  the  higkmet  of 
the  number  which  it  completes.  All  admit  this,  till  we  come  to  (Ares.  And,  as  the  third  i>  the 
h^hmto/thethrwt,  I  see  not  why  the  second  is  not  properly  tAe  A^Aarfo/'tA«hM.  Tet  Bcarlrall 
DOT  grammarians  condemn  this  phrase,  and  prefer  "  the  higher  of  the  tico."  But  ean  they  gfn  a 
rsoton  Ibr  their  preferenoe  ?  That  the  comparative  degree  la  implied  between  tite  poattf'Vie  aad  the 
■nperlatiTe,  ao  that  there  must  needs  be  three  terms  before  the  latter  ia  appUeaue,  ia  a  doeliliie 
WMch  I  deny.  And  if  the  second  is  fAe  At^Asr  q/' tA«  fwo,  because  it  is  Ai^Aer  <Aaa  tAr,;M  b  it 
not  also  the  Mahet  ^the  two,  because  it  compUtei  the  nmmbert  {$.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  too. 
that  as  our  ordinal  numeral  .^Snf,  drnoting  the  one  which  begins  a  aeries,  and  harins  refereaoe  of 
course  to  more,  ia  an  a^jectiTe  of  the  superlatiTe  degree,  equinlent  to  Jbremoet,  m  whi^  it  ii 
nerhapB  a  oontraotton ;  ao  but  likewise,  thonjgh  no  numeral,  is  a  superlatiTe  also.  (6.)  Tbeaob 
Uke  other  tupcrlatiTeB,  admit  of  a  looser  apphoation,  and  may  poaa&ly  include  more  than  esie 
tttng  at  the  baginniu  or  the  end  of  a  series :  as,  '*  The  iatt  veart  of  nun  are  often  hdpleaa.  Bka 
thefi^."  (7.)  With  undoubted  propriety,  we  may  speak  of  theJirU  too,  the  latt  tee,  the  Jlrtt 
three,  the  btet  three.  Sec. ;  but  to  say,  the  two firtt,  ihetwo  laet,  fte.,  with  this  meaning,  is  otm- 
ousIt  and  needlessly  inaccurate.  "  The  two  fini  men  in  the  nation,"  may,  1  admit,  be  good 
English ;  but  it  can  pn^wly  be  meant  onljr  of  tAe  two  moet  eminent.  In  ipecihring  any  part  ot 
a  eeriee,  we  ought  rather  to  place  the  cardmal  number  after  the  (Nrdinal.  (8.)  Many  of  the  fom- 
soing  poaitions  apply  gaierally,  to  almost  all  a^ectiveo  that  are  tnscnrtiDle  at  coanpatiaoft. 
Thus,  It  ia  a  common  saying,  "  Take  the  beetfirtt,  and  all  will  be  beet.'*  That  is,  lemove  that 
donee  which  is  now  superlatiTe,  and  the  epitnet  will  descend  to  an  other,  "  the  next  hett." 

Obs.  8.— It  is  a  common  assumption,  maintained  by  almost  all  our  grammariaas,  that  the 
degrees  which  add  to  tiie  adjective  the  terminations  er  and  esf,  as  well  as  thoae  whieh  are  expceea- 
dd  Dy  mors  and  motf ,  Indicate  an  inerwose,  or  heightening,  of  the  quality  expreased  \ij  the  p<aitiva. 
If  Bueh  most  needa  be  tii«r  import,  it  ia  certainly  Terylmproper,  to  apply  them,  aa  many  do,  to 
What  ean  beonly  an  appioximafion  to  the  poeitiTe.  Thua  Dr.  Blair :  ^'Nothing  that  beleaga  ta 
human  nature,  ia  more  «aiitMrMl  than  the  rellah  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other."— Z,ec<wes,  p.  IS. 
**  In  architecture,  the  Qreeiaamodelswerelong  esteemed  (Aa  oiotfjMT/M." — tb.f  20.  Again:  Im 
Us  reprehention  of  Capernaum,  the  SaTioor  said,  "  It  shall  be  mart  tolerable  for  tbe  land  of 
Sodom,  in  the  day  of  judgement,  than  far  thee."— ifott.  xi,  24.  Now,  althmgh  ivsneretM-, 
mere  tolerable,  is  in  itself  a  good  eomprntive,  who  would  dare  infer  tttm  thki  taz^  that  in  the  day 
of  judgement  Capernaum  ahall  bre  teUnMif,  and  Sodom,  etiU  hettert  There  ta  mnch  leaaoii  to 
think,  that  the  essential  nature  of  these  grammatical  degreea  has  not  been  well  naderetood 
those  who  hsve  heretofore  pretended  to  eiplaiu  them.  If  we  except  those  few  spproximatiena  to 
sensible  qnalitiea,  which  are  signified  by  such  words  aa  whiHeh,  greenitk,  &e.,  there  will  b« 
found  no  actual  measure,  or  inbwcnt  degieo  of  any  quality,  to  vriticb  the  sha|de  fono  of  the 
a^ective  is  not  applicable ;  or  whieh,  by  the  help  of  intensive  adverba  of  a  positiTe  diancter,  it 
may  not  be  made  to  express;  and  that,  too,  without  becoming  either  comparatiTe  or  supefladTe, 
in  Uie  technical  sense  of  thosp  terms.  Thua  eery  ieA»to,  ajioeediturljf  white,  per/eetlg  teJkite,  are 
terms  quite  as  significant  aa  whiter  and  whiteat,  it  not  more  so.  Some  grammarians,  obuMrring 
this,  and  knowing  that  the  Romans  often  used  their  superlative  in  a  sense  merely  iatenaive, 
as  altiiaimtu  for  very  high,  have  needlessly  divided  our  English  aaperlatire  into  taro,  "tio 
ll^lnile  and  the  tndfjwuto.*"  giving  the  latter  name  to  that  degree  which  we  mark  bf.  1^  advevb 
«ww,  and  the  Ibmar  to  tiiat  vraiah  alone  is  properly  called  the  superlative.  <%iirehul  does  this  : 
vbue,  (aa  we  have  aeen  abore,)  In  naming  the  degrees  he  pretends  to  prefer  "what  has  becm 
established  by  long  eostom."— JVme  Gram.  p.  231.  Bv  a  strange  oversight  also,  he  failed  to 
notice,  tiiat  this  doctrine  interferes  vrith  his  scheme  of  Jtve  degrees,  and  would  clearly  temiah 
him  with  eiz :  to  which  if  he  had  chosen  to  add  the  "  ioMerfect  degree^'  of  Dr.  Wefaatar,  (as  teJut- 
ieh,  greeniah,  fte.,)  which  is  Tocognised  by  Johnaon,  Muirsy,  and  others,  he  might  have  had 
eeven.    But  I  hope  my  readera  will  by-and-by  believe  were  Is  no  need  of  more  than  Mrs*. 

One.  9.— The  true  nature  of  the  ComparatiTe  degree  is  this:  it  denotea  rither  seme  awsss  or 
some  relative  d^fetoncy  of  the  qnatity,  when  one  wing  or  party  is  oompued  with  an  other,  in  m- 
peot  to  what  is  m  both :  aa.  "  Beoauae  the  fooUshneaa  of  uodia  wiaer  than  men;  and  the  weah- 
mess  of  Ood  is  itmger  than  men." — 1  Cor.  I,  29.  '-'  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  eopsgut  Aan 
the  English."— Bfcnr't  AW.  p.  S7.  "  Our  style  is  lete  oompaet  than  that  of  the  ancieuts."— A. 
p.  88.  "  They  are  counted  to  nhn  leee  than  nothing  and  vanity."-— /amoA,  zl,  17.  As  the  ootnpar- 
ativea  in  a  long  avte  an  neeeasaiily  many,  and  aome  of  them  higher  than  othaKS*  it  may  be  ask* 
•d, "  How  ean  theaomparative  d^ee,  in  tnia  ease,  be  merely  ■  that  vritieh  aseeeda  lAe  peeitioet 
Or,  aa  our  oommon  grammarians  prompt  me  here  to  ae.y,  "  May  not  tii*  comparative  dtwiee  hi- 
ONase  or  lessen  the  comparative,  in  signification  t "  The  latter  Ibrm  of  the  qncatioa  they  may 
mawer  for  themaelvee ;  tenembering  tnat  the cnnparative  mag  arfeewos  ^rom  the  eem^atmtimt 
•tap  by  step,  itaa  the  soeond  artinle  in  tits  series  to  the  ntamst.  Tlus,  three  ia  a  hi^ar  or 
gieatsE  numMT  than  two;  but  four  is  highai  than  Aias;  flve,  than  (bar ;  and  so  on,  od  iiytmitmme. 
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■jr  own  fonn  of  tb«  qawtion  I  aiuwer  that:  "Ththigimtot  tbaki/ktrh  not  A^yAfl* thutlM 
rest  ore  hi^Jker,  bat  simplf  kigha-  than  ther  nr»  AwA." 

Obs.  10. — The  trae  nature  ot  the  SuperlatlTs  degm  ii  this:  it  deaotM,  ia  *  qiuJitT,  towu  ftp- 
ftWM,  Ot  xamtrpa—fd  txUnt.  It  ma^  ba  used  sitber  absolately,  u  being  vithcat  bounda ;  or  rela> 
tire^,  M  beinfi  oooAned  within  anjr  limita  we  choose  to  giTe  it.  It  ia  eqoiJly  applicable  to  that  which 
II  utnrmlly  unsurpaasable,  and  to  that  which  stands  within  the  tiariowest  umita  of  oomparisott. 
Tlw  JttaoieH  of  tArM  feathen  would  aoarcel;^  be  thought  a  Aaavy  thing,  and  7et  the  expreasioQ  it 
pMpcr ;  because  the  weight,  whatever  it  is,  is  relatiTrly  the  ffraateat.  The  yoxtngett  of  tiiree  per* 
■oaa,  may  not  be  e«rw  young r°or  need  we  auppose  tiie  otdtMt  in  a  whole  collpge  to  have  aniTea  at 
tiU  yr*atest  emtcmtaole  age.  What  then  shall  be  thoaghtof  the  ezplanationa  which  onr  grammari- 
DBS  baye  given  of  thia  ilegree  of  comparison?  That  of  Hurrar  I  have  already  criticised.  It  ia 
ascribed  to  him,  not  upon  the  supposition  that  he  invented  it ;  out  because  common  sense  contin* 
M  to  give  plftoe  to  the  authoritjr  of  his  name  in  support  of  it.  CoioIt,  Rossell,  Alger,  IngersoU, 
Gnenleaf,  FSak>  Merchant,  Kirkham,  T.  Smith,  R,  C.  Smith.  HaU,HileT,uidmHiyothcn,lMve 
cnied  it  into  their  granunars,  as  being  better  than  any  definition  they  couddeviw.  Murray  him- 
flw  nnqnesUonably  took  it  firom  some  obscure  pedagogae  among  the  old  grammarians.  Bm- 
ehanan,  who  long  preceded  him,  has  nearly  the  same  words :  "  The  SupolatiTe  increases  or  di- 
minishes the  FositiTB  in  Signification,  to  the  highest  or  [the}  lowest  Degree  of  all." — Etiftith 
SiftUax,  p.  28.  If  this  must  be  taken  for  a  grammatical  defimtion,  what  oeflnidou  shall  grki^ 
Mr  itself  beu  ? 

Obs.  1 1. — Let  us  see  whether  our  later  authors  have  dene  better.  "  Th«  tvptrtattve  expressei  a 
nulity  in  the  greatest  or  [the]  least  po—tbU  degree ;  as,  wUttt,  cMett,  Uait  wi»e."'^WebtUT'$ 
Old  Oram.  p.  13.  In  his  latw  speculations,  this  author  conceives  that  the  termination  uA  forma 
ih» _fint  de^ee  of  comparison ;  as,  "  tmprrfect,  danJUth,"  Pos.  dank,  Comp.  danker,  Snperl.  dank- 
mi.  "  There  are  therefore ,/bur  degrees  of  comparison."— If^Asfsr's  PHloai^icat  Oram.  p.  65> 
"The  famth  denotes  the  «tmost  or  [the]  least  degree  of  a  quality ;  as,  Itravett,  wumt,  poonttf 
■mailasf.  Thia  is  called  the  ngierlatitie  degree."— also  hit  Impmtd  Oram.,  1881,  p.  47. 
"This  d^ree  ia  called  the  SkfpwinfiM dtyrce,  from  its  ralBtngtheamountof  the  quality  above  tlut 
•f  all  others." — WMtr't  Oram.,  1832,  p.  26.  It  is  not  easy  to  ouote,  from  any  source,  a  worse 
sentence  than  this ;  if,  indeed,  so  strange  a  jumble  of  words  can  be  called  a  sentence.  "  From 
itM  rtnsMy  tha  amount,"  is  in  itself  a  vicious  and  untranslatable  phrase,  hers  prut  for  "beeaaao  U 
rassM  CAtf  amowU;"  and  who  csn  conceive  of  the  saperlBtive  dq;rea,  as  "raiting  the  amomi  «if 
tk4  muMtif  above  that  otaO  other  quaOtieeT  "  Or,  if  it  be  supposed  to  mean,  *'  sbove  (ho  amoant 
of  ut  other  degreee,"  what  is  this  amount  i  Is  it  that  of  one  and  one,  the  jxinfivs  and  theoommif- 
ative  added  num^eatly  i  or  is  it  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  which  these  may  indicate  i  Per- 
hapa  the  author  meant,  "  above  the  amount  of  all  other  Ofnounf*."  If  none  of  these  absurditiea 
la  here  taught,  nothing  is  taught,  and  the  words  aie  nonsense.  Again :  "  The  tuperiative  dogret 
tnereeses  or  diminiahes  the  positive  to  the  highest  or  [the]  lowest  degree  of  tchich  it  ie  nuceptiSle,^' 
—Bm^9  CImtmeat  Oram.  p.  49.  "  The  superlative  ^ree  is  generally  formed  by  adding  ft  or  art  to 
Oe  pontiTe  ;  and  denotes  (Ae^rMrfsif  acesca." — Nvtting^t  Gram.  p.  33.  "  The  superlatiTe  inert*- 
see  or  diminishes  the  SigniflcaHon  of.the  Positive  or  Adjective,  to  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  De- 
nee." — Sritiak  Gram.  p.  97<  What  escesf  of  skill,  or  what  vay  high  degree  of  acuteness,  have 
the  AfvA/es(  and  fast  of  these  grammarians  exhibited  ?  There  moat  be  some*  if  thai  deflaitiens 
tretme. 

Obs.  13.— The  common  assertion  of  the  gramroarians,  that  the  snperlative  degree  is  not  appli- 
cable to  two  objects,*  is  not  only  unsupported  by  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  con- 
tradicted in  practice  by  almost  every  man  who  affirms  it.  Thus  Maunder:  "  When  odIt  two  per- 
sons er  things  sre  spoken  of  comparatively,  to  use  the  superlative  is  improper :  as, '  Deoorah,  my 
dear,  give  those  two  boys  a  lamp  of  sugar  each ;  and  let  Dick's  be  the  largest,  because  he  spoke 
ixst.'  This,"  says  the  critic,  "  should  nave  been  'larger.*" — Matmder'e  Oram.  p.  4.  It  is  true, 
the  comparative  might  here  have  been  used ;  but  the  superlative  is  clearer,  and  more  an'eeable  to 
eostom.  And  how  can  "  largett "  be  wrong,  if  "Jtrit "  is  right  ?  '*  Let  Dick's  be  the  lar<rsr,  be- 
aeue  he  spoke  moomtJ'  hor<ura  too  mneh  upon  a  dlSbrent  idea,  that  atavportion;  as  when  we 
mf,  "n«  toonerth*  oeHtr;"-^*  7%emore  the  merrier.'"  So  Kair:  "when  only  two  things  are 
compered,  the  comparative  degree  should  be  used,  and  not  the  superlative."  —  Practieat  Gram, 
p.  81.  "A  Trochee  has  the  iCrst  syllable  accented,  and  the  Uut  unaccented." — lb.  p.  118. 
"An  Iambus  has  thtjtret  ayllabie  unaccented,  and  the  taet  accented."— JMd.  These  two  exam- 
plea  are  fbund  also  in  yomicfon's  iIA<toric,  p.  309;  AfurrWs  Or^^  XMAam'f,2t9i  Bui- 
MMf**,  169 ;  Ovy't,  120 ;  Merchant'e,  166.  So  Hiley :  "  When  two  persons  or  things  arc  comparedi 
fte  comparative  degree  must  be  employed.  When  three  or  more  persons  or  things  are  compared, 
tte  s*9>er/atiM must  be  used."— TVeoftie  on  English  Gram.  p.  78.    Contradiction  in  practice: 

Thomas  is  wiier  than  his  brathera." — lb.  p.  79.  Are  not  "  three  or  mors  persons  "  here  com- 
pared "the  comparative"  inset*  f  "  In  an  /amfrtuthe^rstsvllable  is  unaccented." — lb.  p.  123. 
An  iambns  has  but  tvo  syllables;  and  this  author  expressly  teacoes  that  "Jirst  "  is  "snperlative." 
—Ih.  p.  21.  So  Sanborn :  "  The  poeiUve  degree  denotes  the  rimpie  form  of  an  a^eetlTe  toiMmff 
any  vazietion  of  meaning.  The  compmtive  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  meaning  ef  th»  poti- 
me,  and  denotes  a  comparison  between  two  persons  or  things.  The  tuperiative  degree  increasea 
er  lessens  the  positive  to  the  greatett  extent,  and  denotes  a  comparison  oetieeen  more  than  two  per- 
inn  or  things." — Anatytical  Oram.  p.  30  and  p.  86.  These  pretended  definitions  of  the  degrees 
ot  comparison  embrace  not  only  the  absurdities  which  I  have  abready  censured  in  those  of  our 

•  1  sapyoss  tbsl.  In  a  eonpartaon  of  two,  any  of  the  dsgriM  aaj  bsaBcnraS«lyca|jOTsd.  Ths  eM&mon  oSage 
h,  to  iisiali  III  lbs  poaWve  wtHi  «t,  the  eonpantive  wiOi  Ouxn,  and  the  snparlaUvs  wlui  o^.  Bat  hsre  cuawsa 
dowfl  H  also  lo  BSs  the  eonsanUvs  «Uh  a/,  afttr  tbs  manner  of  the  iupsrlstfTs  ;  aa,  "  Tfala  Is  tA*  brtirr  of  the 
tee."  It  msbat  an  odd  vUm  of  i 
"TtabisffaAMld/autwo."  Ino 

•a,tfaMi  "TUsUtlMb*tttrbook<  ,  ... 

Mr.)  esB  not  mimond  wUh  ths  pnposUion,  The  dtfloite  aitlcle,  UU,  U  flkewlsa  Impropartr  appUeil  to  the 
eDmsamaTestais:  thesenlsoeeshoaUsiaDduias,IhlslsthsAHtlMMfco(ais  two."— OaedbHi  anm-stA.  «C 
nO^pTW;  SI.sC  1M7,  p.  UA. 
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370  raa  oxjuwas  or  naxoB  mAHiEiis.  [ran  n. 

OMunos  gnioman,  bat  Mvmlaew  ones  petmlUr  to  this  uAor.   Of  tiw  inooBibtencr  of  Ul 

doctrine  and  practice,  take  the  following  examples : "  Whleh  of  two  bodies,  tlut  more  widi  tki 
sane  veloeitj,  will  exereite  the  «rea««tf  power  r *— p.  93;  and  again,  p.  206.  "'/wasoftiedi 
WHS  oSereo  (to)  me.'  The  Jlrtt  fonn  should  always  be  avoided. "—76.  p.  I3& 
"NouQS  in  apposition  generally  annex  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  to  theZa«f,-  as,  <  For  Dind 
my tarwant'B  sake.'—'  John  the  Baptitt's  head.'  Bible."— lb.  p.  197- 

Oaa.  13. — So  Murray :  "  We  commonly  say,  '  This  is  the  weaker  Otf  fhs  two ; '  or  '  The  weaimt 
of  the  two :  '*  but  the  former  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression,  becaase  there  are  ot%ly  two  tbii^ 
compared."— Octovo  Gram,  i,  167-  What  then  of  the  following  example  :  '*  Which  of  tMm 
two  persona  has  most  distinguished  himself  f  " — lb.  iCiy,  ii,  187.  Again,  m  treating  of  the  a^jae- 
tives  thit  and  Alaf ,  the  same  hand  writes  tbns ;  "  TAU  refers  to  the  neareet  person  or  thing,  lod 
that  to  the  mosf  distant :  as,  '  TAie  man  is  moreinteUi^ent  than  that.'  Thts  indicates  the  tatt», 
or  kut  mentioned ;  that,  the  Jormer,  or  firet  mentioned :  as,  <  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  temp- 
tations; fAoftendi  to  excite  pride,  fAM,-cUscootenti*"<— Jutimiy'*  G^wn.  i,  M.  In  the  fenur 
part  of  this  example,  the  superlative  it  twice  applied  where  only  two  thinoe  are  spoken  of;  and, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  twice  made  equivalent  to  the  comparative,  with  aSkereference.  The  foUowi^ 
example  shows  the  same  equivalence :  "  Thie  refers  to  the  laat  mentioned  or  nearer  thing,  that 
to  the ^rat  mentioned  or  more  distant  thing." —  WMer'a  Gram.  p.  31.  8o  Churchill :  "  The  n- 
perlative  should  not  be  used,  when  only  two  persons  or  things  are  compared. "~yffur  Gn>M.p.W. 
"  Inthe_^rsi  of  these  two  sentences.  "—76.  p.  162;  Lawth,  p.  120.  According  to  the  rule,  itsboaU 
have  been,  "In  the  farmer  of  these  two  sentences;  "  but  this  would  be  here  ambignoui,  be- 
oause  former  might  mean  maker.  "When  oar  sentence  consists  of  two  membm,  the  Imoat 
■boutd,  generally,  be  Mie  condnding  one."— Btoir**  Rhet.  p.  117:  and  Jamieton't,  p.  99.  "Tbt 
thortest  member  being  placed  fir^,  we  carry  it  mors  readily  in  onr  memory  as  we  proceed  to  thi 
•econd." — lb.  &  lb,  "  Pray  consider  us,  in  this  respect,  as  the  weai^  sex."— .^pect.  No.  533.  la 
this  last  Mntenoe,  the  comparative,  watker,  would  perhaps  have  been  better ;  bocanse,  not  sn 
ftfatolatet  but  menW  a  comparative  weakness  is  meant. 

Obs.  14.— Hvperboles  ore  very  commonly  expressed  by  comparatiTH  or  snperlativea;  as,  "Hjfd- 
<b^N$rer shall  DC  tAicjUr  than  my  ^A«r*s  toms." — 1  Ximti,  xii,  10.  "Unto  me.who  am  few (A« 
the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given." — ^Hesiaiu,  iii,  8.  Sometimes,  in  thus  heigh teaiBi; « 
lowering  the  object  of  his  conception,  the  writer  falls  into  acatachresis,  solecism,  or  abuse  of  the 
grammatical  degrees ;  as,  "  Mustard-seed— which  is  less  than  oil  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth."— 
Mirk,  iv,  31.  This  expression  is  objectionable,  because  mnstard-seed  is  a  seed,  and  cannot  be  leit 
than  itself ;  though  that  which  is  here  spoken  of,  may  ^rhaps  have  been  "the  leaMof  oUsteA' 
and  it  is  tiie  same  Oieek  phrase,  that  is  thus  rendered  in  Matt,  xiii,  32.  Murray  has  inserted  in 
his  Sxereises,  among  "  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  words  and  phrases,"  the  following  exsn- 
ple  firom  Milton:  * 

"  And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  thieat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide." — Exerei»e»,  p.  123. 

For  tiiis  supposed  ioeonslsteney,  he  proposes  in  his  Key  the  fallowing  amendment : 
"  And,  in  the  lower  deep,  another  deep 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide."— Kf^,  p.  2-54. 
Bnt.  in  an  other  part  of  hi*  book,  he  copies  from  Dr.  Blair  the  same  passage,  with  commendsdoD : 
aa; ing,  *'  The  follovring  sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  aa  they  are  described,  cMtm» 
notkittj/  bat  what  is  mitral  and  proper : 

'  Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  f 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hell;  myself  am  Hell; 
And  in  the  lowest  dmth,  a  lower  deep, 
StOI  threafning  to  devour  me,  opeu  wide. 
To  wMch  the  Hell  I  suflTer  seems  a  Heaven.'  P.  LoH.  B.  iv,L  71 
Blair's  Lectures,  p.  153 ;  Murrays  Grammar,  p.  Z52. 
Obs.  15. — Milton's  word,  in  the  fourth  line  above,  is  deep,  and  not  deptk,  as  these  authors  beri 

S've  it :  nor  was  it  very  polite  in  them,  to  use  a  phraseology  wliich  comes  so  near  to  Nsying,  tlie 
vil  was  in  the  poet.  Alas  for  grammar  !  accuracy  in  its  teachers  has  become  the  moat  rare  of  | 
all  qnaliflcations.  As  for  Murray's  correction  above,  I  see  not  how  it  can  please  any  one  who 
chooses  to  think  Hell  a  place  of  great  depth.  A  descent  into  his  "  lower  deep  "  and  "  oUier  deep," 
might  be  a  siunge  less  aorrible  than  two  or  three  successive  slides  in  one  of  our  tvestern  oBTensI 
But  Milton  supposes  the  arch-fiend  might  descend  to  the  lowest  imaginable  depth  of  Hell, and 
tiiere  be  liable  to  a  still  further  fall  of  more  tremendous  extent.  Fall  whither  f  Into  Ibe  horrid 
and  inconceivable  profundity  of  the  bottomless  pit!  What  signifies  it,  to  object  to  tiis  Ungusfcs 
as  "  uninteUtqUUe"  if  it  conveys  his  idea  better  thou  «njr  other  could  ?  In  no  human  conoeptisn 
of  what  is  infinite,  can  there  be  any  real  exasgeratioD.  To  amplify  beyond  the  truth,  is  hm  ifft- 

Sossible.  Nor  is  there  any  saperlalion  which  can  fix  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  more  and  mote  in  Uh 
aitnde.    Whatever  literal  absurdity  there  may  be  in  it,  the  duplication  seems  greatly  to  aug- 
ment what  was  even  our  greatest  conception  of  the  thing.    Homer,  with  a  like  figure,  thoughei- 

Jressed  in  the  positive  degree,  makes  Jupiter  threaten  any  rebel  god,  that  he  shall  be  tbrom 
ova  ftom  Olysapus,  to  suffer  the  burning  pains  of  the  Tartarian  gulf;  not  in  die  centre,  bal> 
"  As  deep  beneath  th  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  th'  ethereal  world." — Pope's  Iliad,  B.  viii,  1. 19. 

*  Thti  example  appears  ta  have  been  borrowed  tn>m  Campbell  j  who,  however,  teaches  a  dJIfrrsnt  doctrine  IM 
Hurrajr,  and  clearl.v  nustatDi  my  position :  "  Botb  degrees  are  in  such  cues  u!<«d  indiicritninatrlg.  Vie  f*J 
i]/,  either  *  This  ts  the  weaker  of  the  two,'  or—'  the  weakest  of  the  two.'  "—Pfiiliiiopky  of  Rkttonc,  p  XS- 
pMttivelf  do  some  oiber  men  contradict  this  1  "In  comparing  two  p«tsoni  or  things,  bj  mrsns  of  tm  idjcf  ci<^^ 
mutt  be  taken,  that  the  aaperlatWe  itate  be  not  employed  :  We  proprrlj-  ny, '  John  1«  ths  talltr  of  the  two; 
w«  sheatd  nM  lay, '  John  It  the  toUiif  of  tba  two.*   The  reason  Is  plain :  we  compare  but  Itro  pertonn,  *i>^ 
ther^t  uie  Vbn  comparatlvs  state  "— H>tr4i't  PUtosophUal  Gram.  p.  143.   Rtv.  Hatt.  Uarrisoo,  loo,  1^°"^ 
It,  tbat  the  snperlatlve  most "  bave  refcmiM  to  note  than  two,"  and  cennins  Dr.  Jahmm  tu  not  Qb«nis| 
tola.  See  Barrisom's  SngHik  lastfoft  p.  866. 
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BwxruB  coHPABiaoir. 

Adjectives  are  regolarlj  ooiDpared,  when  the  eompantive  degree  is  expressed  bj 
adding  er,  and  the  superlative,  bjr  adding  ett  to  them :  as,  Pos.  great,  Comp.  greater, 
SaperL  ffreeUeat;  Fos.  miid,  Comp.  milder,  Sapai4.  mildest. 

In  the  TarifttioQ  of  adjectives,  final  consononts  are  doabled,  final  e  is  omitted,  and 
final  y  is  changed  to  •',  agreeably  to  the  rules  for  spelling :  as,  hot,  hottar,  hottett ; 
wide,  wider,  vridest ;  happy,  happier,  herppieit 

The  regular  method  of  comparison  belongs  almost  ezcluavely  to  monosyllables, 
vi(h  dissyllables  ending  in  w  or  y,  and  suoh  others  as  receive  it  and  still  have  but 
<n)c  syllable  after  the  accent :  as,  ^erce,  Jiercer,  Jiercest ;  narrcw,  narrower,  nor- 
TOW€*t ;  ghomj/t  gloomier,  gloomiest ;  serene,  serener,  serened  ;  ttobU,  nobler,  no- 
blett ;  fWlU,  gmtier,  gentlest. 

COHPAaiSOH  DT  ADVERBS. 

The  two  degree  of  sapeiiority  may  also  be  expressed  with  pnetsely  the  same  im- 
port as  above,  l)y  prefixing  to  the  adjective  the  adverbs  more  and  most :  as,  wise, 
more  vise,  most  teise  ;  famous,  more  famous,  most  famous  ;  amiable,  more  omto- 
Us,  moM  amiable. 

The  degrees  of  inftriort^  are  expressed,  in  like  manner,  bv  the  adverbs  le§s  anct 
least .'  as,  wise,  kss  wise,  hast  wise;  famous,  less  famous,  Uast  fctmOu9  f  amiable^ 
lets  amiai^,  Ua^  omio&b.  The  regnlar  method  of  oomparisMi  us,  properiy  spr- 
ing, no  degrees  of  this  kind. 

Nearly  all  adjeotives  that  admit  of  difierent  degrees,  may  be  compared  by  means 
of  the  adverbs ;  but,  for  short  words,  the  regular  method  is  generally  weferable :  as. 
qi^k,  quicker,  quickest;  rather  than,  guick,  more  guiek,  most  quick. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb-  I. — The  senlas  of  oar  lungoage  is  particularly  avetfle  to  the  lengtbenitiff  of  long  words  bf 
additional  syllAOles  |  and,  in  the  comparison  of  adjectivcfl,  er  and  €»t  always  add  a  syllabic  to  the 
word,  except  it  end  m  te  after  a  mute.  'V\i\xa,frte,fTetr,frefat,  increases  syllabically  ;  but  ample, 
ampler,  ample$t,  does  not.  Whether  any  particular  adjective  admits  of  comparison  or  not,  is  a 
nutter  of  reasoninjg  from  the  sense  of  the  term  ;  by  which  method  it  shall  be  compared,  is  in  soma 
de^ee  a  matter  oi  taste ;  though  custom  has  decided  that  long  words  shall  not  he  inflected,  and 
for  the  shorter,  there  is  generally  an  obTious  bias  in  favour  of  one  form  rather  than  the  other. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  very  uncertain ;  and  being  much  regulated 

Scommodionsncss  of  utterance,  or  agreeablcness  of  sound,  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rules. 
oBosyllables  are  commonly  compared.  Polyflyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  are 
seldom  compared  otherwise  than  by  more  and  moat.  Dissyllables  are  seldom  compared  If  they 
teminate  iuful,  ieu,  ing,  otu,  ed,  id,  at,  ent,  ain,  or  tre." — Oram,  of  tlie  EnglUh  TOagtu,  p.  6. 

When  tbe  positive  contains  but  one  BvIlahLe,  the  degrees  are  usiully  formed  by  adding  «r  or  at* 
When  the  positiTS  oontains  two  syllables,  it  ts  matter  of  taste  which  method  you  shall  ase  In 
forming  the  degrees.  The  ear  is, in  this  case,  the  best  guide.  But,  when  the  positive  contains 
more  than  two  syllables,  the  degrees  must  be  formed  by  the  use  of  more  and  mott.  W^may  say, 
tmSerer  and  tendered,  pleaianier  and  pleaeanteit,  prettier  &ui  prHtiett ;  but  who  could  endure 
deUeater  and  d^icatettT'—Cobh^t'i  B.  Oram.  H  81.  Quiet,  bitter,  clerer,  eober,  and  perhaps  some 
ottiers  like  them,  are  still  regularly  compared  ;  but  such  words  as  secrtteat,  famousett,  virtuou$e»t, 
pmrtrfviUet ,  which  were  used  by  Milton,  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  following,  though  not 
Toy  commonlr  used,  are  perhaps  allowable.  "  Yet  these  are  the  two  ctrnmaoMt  occupations  o( 
mnkind." — Philological  Museum,  i,  431.  *'  Their  pleaaantett  walks  throughout  life  must  b» 
gaarded  by  armed  men."— 79.  i,  437.  "  Franklin  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  drawing  useftU  let- 
•ess  from  the  ccmmonett  occurrences." — Murray'a  Sequel,  p.  323.  "  Unbiddwi  guests  are  oltav 
wdeome^t  when  they  are  gone." — Smak.  :  tn  Jon.  Diet. 

"There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluekiett  of  hit  crew, 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad,  but  new." — KlNO : 
Obs.  2.^1  make  a  distinction  between  the  regular  comparison  by  er  and  eH,  and  the  conpari- 
sm  by  adverlra  ;  because,  in  a  grummatical  point  of  view,  these  two  methods  are  totally  di^rent : 
Am  meaning,  though  the  same,  being  expressed  in  the  one  case,  by  an  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tm  ;  aiul  in  the  other,  by  a  phrase  ooaaisting  of  two  difiei«nt  parts  of  speech.    If  th^placing  of 
•a  advevb  before  an  a4)ectiTe  is  to  b«  called  a  grammatical  moalficatian  or  variation  of  the  latter 
■mari,  vre  ahall  have  many  other  degrees  tlum  lhoa%  which  art  enumerated  above.    The  worda 
wmf  with  much  move  propriety  be  parsed  separately,  the  degree  being  aaotibed  to  the  adverb. 
The  decrees  ht  which  qualities  may  exist  in  nature,  are  inflnltely  various ;  but  the  only  degrees 
wiA  whifh  thegrammaxianis  concerned,  are  those  which  our  twiofibnof  the  adjective  or  adverb 
nalilM  ua  to  express— including,  as'  of  course  ne  must,  the  state  or  sens*  of  the  primitive 
word,  as  one.  The  reasoning  which  would  make  the  positive  degree  to  be  no  dtgne,  would 
mak»  the  nominatfva  oue,  or  the  eosw  reetiu  of  the  Latins,  to  be  no  Mss.  -  ^ 

Oh.  3.— Whenarcr  thea^Mi'w  sfMj^  denotes  thN«  i»fsnm,  and  k  dalj  vaiM  fialm  t*  ■ - 
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sxpreti  them,  thtj  properlf  belong  to  it ;  u,  loerthj/,  worthitr,  toorthiut.  (Thoogli  no  apology 
can  be  nude  for  the  freqneDt  error  of  eonfonndia^  the  degrte  of  a  oualUif,  with  the  twria/  stgrn 
whidi  axpreMM  it. )  If  an  adverb  is  empbyed  fot  thia  porpoae,  that  alio  is  oompared,  and  the  two 
degrees  taut  fonned  or  espreued,  are  proj^ly  itt  own ;  as,  worth;,  mon  worthy,  mott  worthT-. 
But  these  same  degrees  nuy  be  jet  otherwise  expressed ;  as,  worthj,  in  a  higher  decree  worthy, 
in  th^  hiffh^t  degree  worthy.  Here  also  the  adiective  leortAy  is  virtually  compared,  as  before;  bat 
only  the  adjective  A^A  is  grammatically  modined.  There  are  alto  other  adverbs,  which,  thoagh 
not  varied  in  themselves  like  much,  more,  mott,  nay  nevertheless  have  nearly  the  same  effect 
apon  the  adjective;  as,  worthy,  eompatalivdjt  worthy,  tmerlativeljf  worthy.  X  make  tbcM 
remarks,  because  manv  grammarians  have  errouonsly  parsed  the  adveibiiiwrv  sad  most,  l$t*  aad 
leait,  as  parts  of  the  a^ective. 

Ob9.  i. — Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  or  Fhilosophtcal  Inquiry  coaeeming  Universal  Grammar,  has 
Tery  unceremonioosly  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  three  degrees  of  comparison,  to  be  abeurd  ;  sad 
the  author  of  the  British  Grammar,  ss  he  quotes  the  whole  [lassage  without  offering  any  defemee 
of  that  doctrine,  scema  to  second  the  allegation.  "  Mr.  Harris  observes,  that, 'There  cannot  well 
be  more  than  two  degrees ;  one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  snperlatiTe.  Were 
we  indeed  to  introduce  more  d^rees^  we  ought  perhaps  to  introdnee  infinite,  whirb  is  nbsnid. 
For  why  stop  at  a  limited  number,  when  in  all  subject*,  susceptible  of  Intension,  the  intetmediat* 
excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  There  are  infinite  d^rees  of  more  white  between  the  first 
simple  wA»teand  the  superlative  whiteH;  the  same  may  be  said  of  more  great,  mart  atrong,  more 
mtmtfe,  Ac.  The  doctrme  of  grammsrians  about  three  such  degrees,  which  they  call  the  I^mtiTe, 
the  Comparative,  and  the  Superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd;  both  because  in  their  PoBitrre 
there  is  no  comparison  at  all,  and  because  their  Superlative  is  s  Compsrative  as  much  as  their 
ComparatiTe  itself.*  Hermet,  p.  197." — Brit.  Oram.  p.  9S.  This  objection  is  rashly  urged.  No 
comparison  can  be  imai{ined  without  bringing  together  as  many  as  two  terms,  and  if  the  pomtire 
is  one  of  these,  it  is  a  degree  of  comparison  :  though  neither  this  nor  the  superlative  is,  for  that 
reason, '"a  ComjNinritee."  Why  we  stop  at  three  degrees,  I  have  already  shown :  we  have  CAree 
forma,  and  on^  three. 

Obs.6. — "  The  termination  isA  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a  dwree  of  compaiieon,  by 
which  the  signiBoation  is  diminished  below  the  positive,  as  UneA,  oAmAuA,  or  tendinn  to 
blackness ;  atw,  soAuA,  or  having  a  little  taste  of  salt  :*  they  therefore  admit  of  no  compsriMni. 
Thb  termination  is  seldom  added  but  to  words  expressing  sensible  qualities,  nor  often  to  words 
of  above  one  aylUhle,  and  is  scarcely  used  in  the  solemn  or  sublime  style."— Z>r.  JohnMm'e  Gram, 
"The  firtt  [degree]  denotes  a  alight  degree  of  the  quality,  and  is  expressed  by  the  termination  tsA  ; 
u,  redouA,  miwmaA,  yeiioteish.  This  may  be  denominated  the  im/wr/ec^  degree  of  the  attribute."— 
Dr.  Webiler^t  Improved  Gram.n.  47-  1  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view  taken  above  by  John* 
son,  and  dissent  entirely  from  Webster,  about  his  "Jint  degree  of  comparison."  Of  adjectives  in 
tiA  we  have  perhaps  a  hundred ;  but  nine  out  of  ten  ot  them  are  derived  clearly  from  isosinj.  as, 
bogith,  girlith;  and  who  can  prove  that  hlacldeh.  tattith,  reddish,  brmonteA,  andye/lowMA,  are  not 
also  from  the  nouni,  &/acA,  s(W,  red,  brotcn,  and  yeUowf  or  that  "a  more  radrfMA  tinge,"— " a 


"  And  seem  more  hamedith  than  those 
That  at  a  greater  charge  compose." — Butler. 
Ob3.  6. — Among  the  degrees  of  comparison,  some  have  enumerated  that  of  emialitv  ;  as  when 
we  say,  "  It  is  tu  tweet  aa  honey."     Here  is  indeed  a  comparison,  but  it  is  altogemer  in  the 
potUive  degree,  and  needs  no  other  name.    This  again  remtes  Harris ;  _  who  says,  thst  in  tho 
positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all.  — 
comparisona  of  inegualitg  also ; 
aiight  a  matter  as  it  is  commonly 

may  equal  any  superlative.    Thus  It  is  said,  I  thinlt,  in  the  I^fe  of  Robert 'Hall :  **  Probably  

human  being  ever  before  lufiered  to  much  bodily  pain."  What  a  preeminence  is  here !  and  yet 
the  form  of  the  adjective  is  only  that  of  the  posiuve  degree.  "  Nothing  to  uncertain  as  general 
reputation." — Art  of  Tanking,  p.  60.  "  Nothing  so  nauteou*  as  undtstineuishing  civility  ."—ii. 
p.  88.  These,  likewise,  woulabe  strong  expreaaions,  if  they  were  correct  English.  But,  to  my 
apprehension,  every  such  comparison  of  equality  involves  a  solensm,  when,  as  it  here  happens, 
the  former  tenn  incudes  the  latter.    The  word  no<Atn^  is  a  general  negative,  and  reputation  la  a 

E articular  afBrmative.  The  comparison  of  equality  between  them,  ia  therefore  certainly  improper  : 
ecause  nothing  cannot  be  equal  to  tomethmg;  and,  reputation  being  aomething,  and  ofcoursa 
equal  to  itself,  the  proposition  is  evidently  untrue.  It  ought  to  be,  "  Nothing  is  more  amcertoia 
loan  general  reputation."  This  ia  the  same  as  to  say,  "  General  reputation  is  at  uncertain  as  «ny 
thing  that  can  be  named."  Or  else  the  former  terra  should  exempt  the  latter  ;  as,  "  JVoCAmw  rfrr 
~H>r,  "  No  other  thing,  is  to  uncertain  as"  tAi$  papiUar  honour,  jnAlic  utemn,  w  "jmserai  rami*- 
Hon."  And  so  of  all  similar  examples. 

Om  7>  —In  all  comparisons,  care  mnsi  be  taken  to  adapt  the  terms  to  the  diMre*  widely  \%  ex- 
piessed  by  the  s^jectiTs  ot  advob.  The  snperlatiTe  degree  requires  that  the  olgeet  to  whi  A  H 

•  Mam7«opM  thb  paassfs  UtwiUr,  (thenfh  aoonynKraalr,)  uflv  as  tha  eolon ;  and  of  eooiM  his  book  taaA- 
asns  toaeoount  "lA«tariniiiaiiMwi,  in  son*  sort,  a  Mfw  cMnramoii."— Octovo  Onm.  p.  47-  Bwt  wimt  b 
isoc*  absard,  than  to  think  of  aeeountiai  this,  or  snj  otbar  snfflx,  *' «  dtgn*  •/  tompari—m  *  "  TW  tr^^mwrnvr 
at  lbs  bngaacs  ia  a  snflkieat  proof  of  Uw  baate  with  which  Johnson  adopM  thU  notton,  and  of  Um  Mkiinasa 
with  whkb  bs  has  bsan  fbllowsd.  Tba  psNSfs  U  do«  ftnud  In  most  of  out  '^fllib  gnimiaars.  Saabora  ax- 
presias  (ha  doetrios  thus :  "  Adjeetivas  tcrmloatltig  with  ith,  deoote  a  degrea  of  coopariaon  lem  than  tfa*  ttM. 
ttvaiaa,  taltirt,  iiMtuii,btaeki$k."~Anatytual  Oram.  p.  87.  But  who  does  not  know,  thatmasta4)»ctivMafthIs 
endUif  ars  derived  from  nount,  and  are  oomparad  oiUj  ad*ari)s,  as  cMMitA,  iWiM,  and  so  IbrCfa  *  WQrax 
sajs,     Wofdssodinf  inbA,fansiaUvaxpteis  a  sltfht  dagras;  as.  ntMiat,  toowal."— Aoeftoat  Ovna.  b  17 

BntwhoiilUBupposathal  AsKsAdaBDMbntaaU^tdMiesof  lUlT.ortesfeMbatadh^    -P  ."- 

AndtWia— cheaiBlss|WlsllBtrt»tnHlbsths«M^tsCwsr»fcaWefcernei>atotf 
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nJilH,be  one  of  those  with  which  it  ia  compared ;  ts,  "  Ere  was  the  fairest  of  icomcn."  The 


coBipiratiTe  degree,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that  the  object  spoken  ot  be  not  included  among 
it  iB  compared ;  as,  "  Eve  was  fairer  than  any  of  her  daughters."    To  take  the 


tbOK  vith  wUch  it  ii 


wrionre  tenn  hen,  and  6cy,  "  Eve  was  fairer  than  any  voman,"  would  be  no  less  absnrd,  than 
MBhm's  usertion,  that  "  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  her  daughters : "  the  former  supposes  that  she 
^tMOBttwomoH;  the  latter,  that  she  \ti^  one  of  her  own  daughters.  But  Milton's  solecism  it 
dOdlt;  he  makes  Adam  one  of  his  own  sons 

"  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve."— P.  Lost,  B.  Iv,  1.  324. 
^  Oa.  8.—"  Such  adjectives, "  says  Churchill,  "  as  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  significa- 
tieB,  or  express  qualities  not  susceptible  of  degrees,  do  not  properly  admit  either  the  comparative 
or  [t!ie]iapeilatiTe  form.  Under  this  rule  may  be  included  alt  ttti/ectives  with  a  negative prejtx." 
— SW  Grim,  p,  80.  Again  :  "  As  immediate  signifies  instant,  present  with  regard  to  time.  Prior 
sboold  not  have  written,  '  more  immediate.'  Dr.  Johnson."— lo  p.  233.  "  Hooker  has  imaptMt; 
I*tk*,  mort  tineorrupted;  Holder,  more  undeceivable :  for  these  the  proper  espresaions  would  have 
tan  thf  opposite  signs  without  the  negation  i  least  aft,  leas  corrujjted,  less  deceitabfe.  Watti 
sytik9of'iiMM(iinfnsMiA/«  barrier.'  Ifhe  had  simply  said '  an  impassable  barrier,' we  should  have 
nlcntoodit  at  once  in  the  strongest  sense,  as  a  barrier  impossible  to  be  surmounted:  but,  by  at* 
ttaptitu;  to  express  something  more,  he  gives  an  idea  of  something  less ;  we  perceive,  that  hit 
i^iuw  means  difficull  topass.  This  is  the  mischief  of  the propeniity  to  esaggerattoa ;  which, 
■tnting  after  strength,  sinks  into  weakness."— /6.  p  234. 

Obs.  9.— The  foregoing  remarks  from  Churchill  appear  in  general  to  have  been  dictated  by  good 
mnit  ;  hat,  if  his  own  practice  is  right^  there  must  bo  some  exceptions  to  his  rule  respecting  the 
cmnpiriMm  of  adjectives  with  a  negative  prefix  ;  for,  in  the  phrase  "  fess  imprudent,  vhich,  ac- 
^a£ng  to  a  passage  quoted  before,  he  will  have  to  be  different  from  '*  more  prudent,"  he  himself 
nniuhcs  an  example  of  such  comparison.  In  fact,  veir  many  words  of  that  class  arc  compared 
good  writers:  as,  "  Nothing  is  more  unnecessary." — Lowth's  Gram.  Pref.  p.  v.  "  What  is  yet 
iwrf  KBrtoflunfcjWe." — Roonns  :  m  Joh.  Diet.  "  It  is  hard  to  determine  which  ia  mo-ftuneligibfe." 
—Id.  A.  "  Where  it  appears  the  most  unheromtJig  ani  iautatnrnl." — Aonisos:  ib.  "  Men  of 
lie  best  sen^e,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  lives." — Id.  ib.  "March  and  September  are  thetnoaf 
wrtJiftland  utugutdtle  of  seasons." — Bestlet  :  16.  "Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  uneatected 
■eddfnt."— SwiPT ;  i5.  "Hhc  most  barren  and  unpleasant." — Woodward:  16.  "Ogooa,  but 
KwiM  patridans !" — Sbak.  :  ift.  "  More  uttconstant  than  the  wind." — Id.  ib.  "  Wc  may  say 
ten  imperfect." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  168.  "Some  of  those  [passions]  which  act  with  the 
*W  trrrsiniMe  energy  upon  the  hearts  of  mankind,  are  altogether  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of 
Amtotlc,'"— .Iffanw'i  Rhet.  i,  380.  "  The  wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to  talk  of  owning  mc,  is 
•»  "Meamrtd  to  be  softened  by  kindness." — ^tanning,  an  Etnandpation,  p.  62.  "  Which,  we 
m  sensible,  aie  mors  ineencluaive  than  the  rest."— flfaiV*  Rhet.  p.  319. 

"  Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
.  Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes." — ShaR. 

.  j^- — Comparison  must  not  be  considered  a  general  property  of  adjectives.  It  belongs 
™eflY  lo  the  class  which  I  call  common  adjectives,  and  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  of  these. 
l-^mM  ii^A^irM,  or  epithets  denoting  nuality,  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  all  the  other 
"wsei  put  togetlicr.  Many  of  these,  and  a  few  that  are  pronominal,  may  be  varied  by  compari- 
*'^Mroe;wrtiftpia/  adjectives  may  he  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs.  But  udjectivcs 
onaed  mapn^ names,  all  the  numerals,  and  most  of  the  eompotinds,  are  iu  no  way  susceptible 
a         c**!?'  ^^eA  adjectively,  as  an  iron  bar,  an  evening  school,  a  mahogany  chnir, 

Lwh?-' are  also  incapable  of  comparison.  In  the  title  of  "  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
>  the  amierUtive  adverb  is  applied  to  a pfojter  atfjeetite ;  but  who  will  pretend  that  we  ought 
mJl^r*!.'"'!'''  '* "  Aiff^it  degree  "  of  Christian  attainment  ?  It  might  seem  uncourtly  to 
^gest  tliat  ttis  is  "  an  abuse  of  the  king's  English,"  I  shall  therefore  say  no  such  thing.  Pope 
">PW«i  the  word  ChrittiaH,  in  the  following  couplet  :— 

*'  Go,  pnrifled  by  flames  ascend  the  sky. 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny."— Duncioif,  B.  i,  1.  227. 

IHREQULAR  COMPARISON. 

.^^^Oowiai;  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly :  ffood,  belter,  best ;  bad,  evil,  or 
*  Wwie,  ifwif ;  hide,  Uu,  leait ;  murA,  more,  most ;  many,  more,  most, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*Obs.  1.— In  English,  and  also  in  Latin,  most  adjectives  that  denote  place  or  situation,  not  only 
^™  toe  iDpeilaiive  irregularly,  but  are  also  cither  defective  or  redundant  in  comparison.  Thus ; 
I.  TliefoUowing  nine  have  more  than  one  superlative  ;  far,  farther,  farthest,  farinost  ox  faiiker- 
;  *ear,  nearer,  nearest  or  next ;  fore,  former,  forenu»»t  or  ^rst ;  hind,  hinder,  hindmost  or 
j*»*naoif;  M,  WW,  ismumt  or  innermost ;  out,  outer  or  utter,  outmost  or  utmost,  outermost  or  ut' 
*''^j<^,iigper,ifpmoa<attpparmott;  tow,  ioieer,kneeH  othwermoat;  UUe,  later  ot  tatter,  Uf 

U-  Tke  folloiring  five  want  the  posltiTe :  \afi,  adv.]  after,  aftmott  or  aftenaoit ;  [forth,  adv.] 
J^^,hir&ut  ot  fitrthamost ;  nilher,  hitaermott;  nether,  nethermost;  under,  tmd^rmost. 

UL  ne  following  want  the  comparatiTe:  front^frontmoat;  rear,  rearmost ;  head,  headmost; 
«Mi  ttimmt;       topmost ;  bottom,  hottommoet ;  mtaat  middle,  midst,*  mtdtMSt  ot  middlemost ; 

'J^tfUiMcitnedon  of  thengnlsr  raperUtlTQtntiftffiK, used  by  Spenser,  but  now  obMlete.  MIdtt,  alio, 
MHtoliiabnlcteas  an  sdJeetlTB,  tboOKb  still  frequently  UKd  as  a  dodd  ;  as,  "  In  the  midnt." — Wrbalfr.  It  1* 
AitieHfcMiimctkni  for  tbe  prcpoaidon  amidu.  In  some  cam  Itappaars  to  b«  an  adverb.  In  UMfollowttif 
Mfl*l(k(qrtfalMtto«MMlMM«l,aitd  tbeiefore  *a  adjeciivt:  xflOU  gnMsst  he  UU  mfrftf,  How  dimgon 
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nortA,  northmett;  touth,  twthntoat ;  eatt,  etatmott;  vett,  vethmttt;  nortium,  northenmatt; 
icndhem,tmdhemmott ;  etutem,  eaatemmoat ;  wstem,  weiUnunott. 

Ods.  2^— Many  of  these  irregular  words  are  not  always  uied  as  a^j ee tires,  but  ofteoer  as  noantt 
adverbs,  or  prepositions.  Tne  sense  in  which  they  are  employed,  will  show  to  what  claaa  they 
bolong.  The  terms  fore  and  hind,  front  and  rear,  right  and  &fl,  in  and  mtf,  hijfh  and  low,  top  ana 
iotiom,  us  and  down,  ujper  and  uaatr,  mid  and  after,  all  but  the  last  pair,  are  !n  direct  contrast 
with  each  other.  Many  of  them  are  often  joined  in  composiHon  with  other  words :  and  some, 
when  used  as  adjectiTes  of  place,  are  rarefy  separated  from  their  nouns :  as,  inland,  ixifhouse, 
muZ-sea,  o^ter-aees.  Practice  is  here  so  capricious,  I  find  it  dilBcult  to  determine  whether  the 
compounding  of  these  terms  is  proper  or  not.  It  is  a  case  about  which  he  that  inquires  most, 
may  perhaps  be  most  in  doubt.  It  the  joining  of  the  words  prevents  the  possibility  of  mistaking 
.the  adjective  for  a  preposition,  it  prevents  also  the  separate  classification  nf  the  adjective  and  the 
noun,  and  thus  in  some  sense  destroys  the  former  by  making  the  whole  a  noun.  Dr.  Webster 
writes  thus :  "Fbontuoom,  n.  A  room  or  apartment  in  the  firepart  of  a  house.  Ba.ckroom,  «. 
A  room  behind  the  front  room,  or  in  the  oack  part  of  the  house." — Octavo  Diet.  So  of  many 
phrases  by  which  people  tell  of  turning  things,  or  changing  the  position  of  their  parts ;  aa,  tnald* 
<Mt,  outtiat  in i  umlde  tiM^n,  t^ownside  up.-  terotMeniforemott,  bui-eadfmmoat ;  forefi»it  btuk^ 
fan-eai.afi;  Juna  side  i^^tre,  baektida  Sejort.  Here  all  these  contrasted  particlea  seem  to  ba 
adjectives  of  place  ot  situation.  What  ^rammariana  in  genml  would  choose  to  call  them,  it  ia 
hard  to  say;  probably,  many  would  satisfy  themselves  with  calling  the  whole  "an  adverbial 
phrase,"— me  common  way  of  disposing  of  every  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse.  These, 
and  the  following  examples  from  Scott,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  of  pteaoat  usage  : 

"  Tha  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed. 
The  plough  was  in  mtd-jvrrotc  staid." — Lady  of  the  LaJtM, 

*<  The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 
And  in  mtd  cAosfl  called  offhis  hound."— 
Obs.  3.— For  the  chief  points  of  the  compasit,  we  have  so  many  adjectives,  and  so  many  modes 
of  varying  or  comparing  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  their  number,  or  to  know  which  to 
choose  in  practice.  (I.)  A'o/VA,  voufA,  eoif,  and  weif,  are  familiarly  used  both  us  nouns  and  as 
ai^ectives.  From  these  it  seems  not  improper  to  form  superlatives,  as  above,  by  adding  waA; 
as,  "  From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild  of  toulhmott  Abarim." — Milton,  "  There  are  no  rivuleta 
or  springs  in  the  Island  ofFeror,  the  weetmoat  ot  tho  Canaries." — White's  Not.  Hist.  (2.)  These 
primitive  terms  may  also  be  compared,  in  all  three  of  the  degrees,  by  the  adverbs  farther  and 
farthesi,  or  Jvrther  and  furthest;  as,  "Which  is  yet  farther  u>e^." — Bacon.  (3.)  Though  wi 
never  employ  as  separate  words  the  comparatives  nortner,  souther,  easier,  wester,  we  have  north- 
erly,  southerly,  easterly,  and  westerly,  which  seem  to  have  been  farmed  from  such  comparatives, 
by  adding  ly ;  and  these  four  may  be  compared  by  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  or  lest  and  least : 
as,  "  These  hills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly,  southerly,  and  westerly  parts  of  England." — 
Gbavmt  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  (4.)  From  these  supposed  comparatives  likewise,  some  authors  form  the 
superlatives  nartA«rmO(f,  sout/iermost,  easiermost,  and  westertnost;  as,  "  From  the  toeatermost  part 
of  Oyster  bay."— iJr.  Webster's  Hist  U.  S.  p.  126.  "  And  three  miles  southward  of  the  sommst. 
most  part  of  said  bay." — Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Vol.  i,  p.  88.  "  Pockanocket  was  on  the 
wettermoat  line  of  Plymouth  Colony." — lb.  p.  44.  As  far  as  the  northermoii  l^anch  of  the  said 
bay  or  rivet." — R.  p.  127.  The  propriety  of  these  is  at  least  questionable ;  and,  as  Uiey  arc 
neither  very  necessaryto  the  language,  nor  recognised  by  any  of  our  lexicographers,  I  forbear  to 
approve  them,  {o.)  From  the  four  primitives  we  have  also  a  third  series  of  positives,  ending  in 
t  eni ;  as,  northern,  southern,  eastern,  tctstem.  These,  though  they  have  no  comparatives  of  their 
own,  not  only  form  superlatives  by  assuming  the  termination  most,  but  are  sometimes  compared, 
perhaps  in  both  dcKicce,  by  a  separate  use  of  the  adverbs :  as,  "  Southernmost,  a.  Furthest 
towards  the  south." — Webster's  Did,  "Until  it  shall  intersect  the  norMemmosf  part  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude." — Articles  of  Peace.  "  To  the  north-weUenwnosi  head  of 
Connecticut  river." — lb.  *■  Thence  through  tne  said  lake  to  the  most  north-tcesient  point 
Aereof." — lb, 

Obs.  4.— It  may  be  remarked  of  the  comparatives  former  and  latter  or  hinder,  upper  and  wider 
or  nether,  inner  and  outer  or  utter,  after  and  Itither ;  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  superior  and  inferior, 
anterior  and  posterior,  interior  and  exterior,  prior  and  ulterior,  senior  and/umor,  mtyor  and  minot ; 
that  thry  cannot,  like  other  comparatives,  be  construed  with  the  coiguncUon  than.  After  all 
senuine  English  comparatives,  this  conjunction  may  occur,  because  it  is  the  only  fit  word  for 
introducing  the  latter  term  of  comparison;  but  we  never  say,  one  thing  is  former  oi  tatter, 
superior  or  inferior,  t/tan  an  other.  And  so  of  all  the  rest  here  named.  Again,  no  real  compara- 
tive or  tiuucrlativc  can  ever  need  an  other  superadded  to  it ;  but  inferior  and  sujperior  convey 
ideas  that  do  not  always  prei  ludc  the  additional  conception  ot  more  oi  less :  as,  "  With  respect  to 
high  and  low  notes,  pronunciation  is  still  more  inferior  to  singing."— £ame>,  Elements  ot  Criti- 
eisin,  Vol.  ii,  p,  73.  "  The  mistakes  which  the  most  superior  understanding  is  apt  to  ^1  into." 
—  West's  Letters  to  a  Yowiy  Lady,  p.  117. 

Ods.  5. — Double  comparatives  and  double  supcrUtives,  being  in  general  awkward  and  nnfoshion* 
able,  as  well  as  tautological,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Examples  :  "  The  duke  of  Milan,  and  his 
more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee." — SAak.  Tempest.  Say,  "  his  more  gallatU  daughter." 
"What  in  me  was  purchased,  fulls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort." — la.  Henry  IV.  Say, 
"fairer"  ot,  "  more  honest;"  for  "purenased"  here  means  stolen.  "  Changed  to  a  tDorserahape 
thou  canst  not  he."— Id.  1  Ifen.  VI.  Say,  "  a  irorse  shape" — or,  "an  uglier  shape."  After  tne 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." — Acts,  xxvi,  5.  Say,  tne  strictest  sect." 
'Some  sav  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him,  do  call  it  valiant  fury," — Shak.  Ssy, 
"  others,  that  hate  him  less."  In  this  lost  example,  Jeaier  is  used  adverbially ;  in  which  construc- 
tion it  ia  certainly  incorrect.  But  against  lesser  as  an  adjective,  some  grammarianB  have  spoken 
iritb  more  severity,  than  comports  with  a  proper  respect  for  authoritv.  Dr.  Johnson  sart, 
"  Lesbkb,  a^.  A  barbarous  corruption  of  fess,  formed  by  the  Tulgai  from  tne  habit  of  teznunating 
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coBpantiTn  ia  er ;  afiarward  adopted  bjf  po«t»,  and  then  by  writtrt  of  pro$t,  till  U  fuu  all  tha 
MtUtority  tehUh  a  mode  origiaallf/  erronomu  can  derive  from  emelom.  '—Qmaio  Diet.  With  no 
gmt  faimeas,  Churchill  quotes  this  passag*  as  far  as  the  semtcoloa,  asd  there  stops.  The 
positioa  thua  taken  he  further  endeavours  to  strengthen,  by  sajing,  "  Worter,  though  notmtre 
mrharotu,  olFenda  the  ear  in  a  much  greater  dogrec,  because  it  has  sot  been  so  frequently  used." 
—New  Gram.  p.  232.  Example :  "  And  God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
da^,  and  the  leiuer  light  to  rule  the  night."—- Gen.  i,  16.  Kirkham,  after  making  au  imitation  of 
this  passage,  remarks  upon  it:  "  Leaaer  is  a*  iacorreot  as  badder,  ^ooder,  worter." — Gram.  p. 
77.  The  judgemeDt  of  any  critic  who  ia  ignorant  enough  to  say  this,  u  worthy  only  of  contempt. 
£sssgr  is  still  frequently  used  by  the  roost  tasteful  authors,  both  in  TCrse  and  prose :  u,  "  It  U 
the  glowing  style  of  a  man  who  ia  negligent  of  lesser  graces."— B&iir's  BAet,  p.  189. 

"  Athoa,  Olyuipua,  ^tna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  ot  lesser  dignity."— fyran. 

Oaa.  6. — The  adjcctiTe  lUtie  is  uted  in  different  senses ;  for  it  contrasts  sometimes  with  ifnat, 
tad  aometiines  witli  mvcA.  Leaser  appears  to  refer  only  to  size.  Hence  leas  and  lessor  are  not  al- 
mys  equivalent  terms.  Leeier  means  smaller,  and  contrasts  only  with  greater.  Leu  contrasts 
tsmetimM  with  greater,  but  oftener  with  more,  the  comparative  of  much ;  for,  though  it  may  mean 
met  so  targe,  its  moat  common  meaning  iitiotto  much.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that 
fa«t  isnotan  adjectiveofnumd^r,*  though  not  unfrequently  used  as  such.  It  does  not  mean  feu>- 
Vi  Ukd  ia  therefore  not  properly  employed  in  sentenues  like  the  following:  "  In  all  verbs,  there 
an  mo  lees  than  three  things  implied  at  once." — Blair's  Ithet.p.  81.  "  Sfno/Zer  things  than  three," 
is  nonsense ;  and  so,  in  reality,  is  what  the  Doctor  here  says.  Lets  is  not  the  proper  opposite 
to  mora,  when  more  is  the  comparative  of  monw:  Aw,  feteer,  fewest,  ore  the  only  words  which  con- 
trast  regolarlv  with  vwiny,  mare,  most.  In  the  inllowing  text,  thc^e  comparatives  are  rightly  em* 
ployed :  "  And  to  the  mart  ye  shall  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  feieer  ye  shall  give  the 
Mninberitance."— JVufli6erj,xxxiii,  51.  But  if  writers  will  continue  to  use  lest'hr  fewer,  so  that 
^^si  eoMia,"  for  instance,  mny  mean" fewer  cattle ;  "  we  shallbeundcr  a  sortof  fuccfsiVy  to  retain 
lemer,  in  order  to  speak  intelligibly  :  as,  "  It  shall  be  for  the  sending  forth  of  oxen,  and  for  the 
tnading  of  lesser  cattle." — Isaiah,  ni,  2'5.  I  have  no  partiality  for  the  word  lesser,  neither  will  I 
make  myself  ridiculous  by  flouting  at  its  rudeness.  "This  word,"  says  Webster,  "is  a  cor- 
ruption, but  [it  is]  too  well  establisihed  to  be  discarded.  Authors  always  write  the  Lesser  Asia." 
— OMttro  Z>(c<.  "By  the  same  reason,  may  a  man  punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law."— Loc^. 
"  When  we  speak  of  the  lesser  differences  among  the  tastes  of  men." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  20.  "  la 
gmter  or  lesser  degrees  of  complexity." — Burke,  on  Sublime,  p.  94.  "  The  greater  ought  not  to 
Meenmb  to  the  leater." — DiUwyn's  ReJIectiona,  p.  128.  "  To  such  productions,  lesser  compoaers 
moit  reiort  for  ideas." — Gardiner's  Music  of  Naiwre^  p.  413. 

"  The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-faU'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams."— Pqp^. 

Obs.  7-— Our  grammariaoB  deny  the  comparison  of  many  adjectives,  from  a  false  notion  that  they 
m  alreiuty  superlatives.  Thus  Ailcn :  "  Adjectives  compoundt-d  with  the  Latin  preposition  per, 
ve  already  auperlative;  perfect,  verennial, permanent,  Ste."~Elemente  of  £.  Oram.  p.  52.  In 
tcfdy  to  this,  I  would  say,  that  nothing  ia  really  tuperlatiee,  in  English,  but  what  has  the  form 
and  construction  of  the  superlatire :  as,  "  The  most  permanent  of  all  dyes."  No  word  beginning 
with  per,  ia  superlative  by  virtue  of  this  Latin  prefix.  "  Separate  spirits,  which  arc  beings  that 
hvre perferter  knowledge  add  greater  happiness  than  we,  must  needs  have  also  a  perfecter  way  of 
oommunicadng  their  thoughts  than  we  nave." — Locke's  Eesay,  B.  ii,  Ch.  2i.  }  36.  This  mode  of 
comparison  is  not  now  good,  but  it  shows  that  perfe^  is  no  superlative.  Thus  Kirkham  :  *'  The 
frUmoing  adjectivee,  and  many  others,  ore  always  in  the  superlatice  degree;  because,  by  express- 
ing a  quality  in  the  highest  degree,  they  carry  in  themselves  a  superlative  s^nii&cation :  chief,  ex- 
treme, perfect,  right,  wrong,  honest,  just,  true,  correct,  sincere,  vast,  immense,  ceaseless,  ttylnite, 
indint.  unparalMed,  unicerti^, supreme,  unlimited,  omnipotent,  all-wite,  eternal." f —  Gram.  p.  73. 

*  What  1  here  «aj,  accords  iritb  tbs  teaching  of  all  our  lexlcosraphers  and  grammarlani,  except  one  danntleas- 
aritie,  wbo  has  taJtno  panlcalar  palos  to  put  mr,  and  some  tfarM  or  four  otlien,  on  the  drtenairt.  Thli  gentleman 
■Ot  oolj  suppow*  Um  and  frurer,  knst  and  /tiers',  to  be  aooiellinet  equlrali'nt  In  meaning,  but  actnally  esblblu 
tbMB  a*  being  alM  etjmoli^calty  of  the  Mme  stock.  Ltas  and  Iran,  ho«evitr,  he  rafers  to  tbree  diSsrent  poct- 
tftio,ai>d  mare  and  most,  to  fbur.  And  linre.  In  one  Instance,  bs  trajToa  U%s  and  mort,kait  and  moil,  toibesam* 
idv«  word,  tt  fbllows  of  ooone,  IT  he  li  right,  that  mart  ta  there  Aquivaleat  to  ku,  and  moU  U  equivalent  to 
.'  Ttw  following  ie  a  oop7  of  tbU  remarkable  "  Diclehhio!i  OS  tKoirisiTS  SrsciriuiQ  Adkaxes,''  aod  ju*t 
mm  half  o(  tba  labia  is  wrong :  "  Sam*,  mart,  most ;  Some,  las,  Uml  :  LIttIp,  Icaa,  l«aat ;  Few,  fewer  or  ttss,  few- 
art  er         ;  Srctral,  more,  most ;  Much,  mora,  luo^t ;  M^tiy,  mure,  most." — Oliver  B.  Piirtt't  Gram.  p.  1-14- 

t  Murr»r  himneir  hail  tiie  same  fiibe  uutioQ  coQCcroiug  Ax  ot  these  ad>'ettvc9,  and  perhaps  all  the  rest ;  fbr  hia 
Iwleflaicc  aiutioforths  may  embrace  jail  wbat  the  rt-ft'ler  pleas*s  to  lma)(lna.  Let  the  following  paragraph  ba 
flompared  with  the  ob^ervationii  and  pronfit  wblrh  I  shall  offer :  "  AdjactlreA  that  have  In  tbemselves  a  niperlatlva 
rigsifieacion,  do  not  properlj  admit  of  the  iuperlntiva  or  [the]  comparative  form  supara Jded :  BOob  at, '  Cblaf,  ox- 
tnne,  pnfecc,  r^bt,  uniranal,  suprmne,'  &e. ;  wbiohare  sometimes  improperly  written, '  Chkfeit,eztiem«st,per- 
hcSwt.  rigbust,  raofi  noiversal,  mwt  supreme,'  &c.  The  foIIowiDg  espressloas  are  therefore  improper.  '  Ha 
SMMdmoi  claims  admission  to  the  thif/ist  officer ; ' '  The  quarrel  became  so  univtrsal  and  national ; '  'A  metbod 
ef  attainiog  the  ri^ktat  and  gnateat  n%ppin«S'<.'  The  pur.'kscs,  bo  perfvct,to  right,  so  exCreme,*o  uninrsal,  fto. 
an  Lncorrvct ;  becauw  they  Imply  tbnt  one  thln^  Is  less  ^M'rfKCC,  lest  exUvme,  &a.  than  another,  uihiek  ii  not  pes- 
slbU.'' — Xurraif't  Oram.  Sn,\,p- ISh  For  blmsetf,  a  mm  msy  do  aa  he  pleases  about  oomparlnf  theta  adjse- 
0TM:  but  whoever  convcCs  other*,  on  such  prlociple*  as  the  foregoing,  will  have  work,  ouough  on  bis  bands. 
Bat  the  writer  wbo  •asoM  to  excved  all  others,  in  error  on  this  point,  Is  Jos'ph  (K.  Wright.  In  bis  "  PbUoeopU- 
«al  Qrumnar,''  p.  61st,  thia  author  givei  a  list  of  irve»t»i-tao  adjecclvea,  which,  he  aay4, "  admit  of  no  vxriaxion 
ef  SUUM  :  "  i.  B.  ar«  not  compared.  Among  tbem  are  round,  fiat,  lott,  drg,  clear,  pure,  odd,  fftt,  plain,  /at/, 
tkaiic  blind,  aod  more  than  forty  others,  which  ar«  compan>d  about  as  often  as  any  words  In  the  Imgnaga.  Dr. 
nair  H  bypercrllicaily  censured  by  hlin,  for  saying  "  most  rxcUent,'"  "  more  /aS»c,"  "the  tAastett  kind,"  "  wtert 
pvftet^'  "/^ter,  more  /aU,  fitUtst,  moti /ull,  tnirst  aod  most  Irite; "  Hurray,  for  tsAog  "  quit*  toroit^;  "  and 
Oo«b«>Ct.  fbr  the  phrsite,  "prr/ett  eorrtrtiuts."  "  Correotaesi,"  says  the  crlUe,  "  does  not  admit  of  dtgrcis  0/  pw- 
yMiOB."— n.  pp.  113  and  16L  Bat  what  does  loch  a  thicker  know  about  eorrtetrtessT  If  this  aacelleat  quail- 
^cannot  be  pn/tei.  loicly  notUogcan.  The  words  which  Dr.  Bullions  Uiiaki  It  "improper  to  eompm. 
liiiiiBii  bs  >adg«  tfaem  to  hava  "  an  absoluta  or  superlative  stgnlfloaUon,"  are  "  trat,  ptffiet,  imiesrta^  ">fr*' 
omau^  tufrtmt,  Jm."— 00  body  knows  bow  many.  ^Prineipissef  S.  Gram.  p.  19  and  p.  US. 
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So  the  Rer.  David  Blair :  "  The  worda  perfect,  certain,  it^finite,  tmirvnal,  chief,  ntpreme,  riffkl, 
true,  extreme,  superior,  03iA  some  others,  which  exproBs  a  perfect  aod  superlative  sense  in  thcm- 
fielves,  do  aot  admit  of  comparison." — English  Oram.  p.  el.  Now,  according  to  Murray's  defini- 
tion, which  Kirkham  adopts,  none  of  these  words  can  be  atall  in  the  superlatiTe  degree.  On  th« 
contrary,  there  are  scTeral  among  them,  from  which  tme  snperUtivea  are  frequently  and  correctly 
iTormed.  Where  are  the  positiTes  which  are  here  snppoaed  to  be  "  inereaeedtot}ie  hiff heat  degree  r' 
Every  real  su^yerlative  in  our  language,  exce|it  beet  and  vorei,  nuat  and  letut,  firtt  and  last,  with 
the  still  more  irregular  word  next,  is  a  derivative,  formed  from  some  other  Eaglish  word,  by  add- 
ing eat  or  moat ;  as,  truest,  hindmoat.  The  propriety  or  improprietv  of  oomparius  the  foregoing 
words,  or  any  of  the  "  nuiny  others  "  of  which  this  author  speaka,  is  to  be  determined  ftceotdiag 
to  their  meaning,  and  according  to  the  vaage  of  good  writers,  and  not  by  the  dictation  of  a  &ebla 
pedant,  or  upon  the  supposition  that  if  compared  they  would  form  "  double  auperlatives." 

Obs.  8, — Chief  is  from  the  French  word  cncf,  the  Kead :  ehie/est  is  therefore  no  more  a  double 
superlative  than  headmost :  "  But  when  the  headmost  foes  appeared." — Scott.  Nor  are  eMie/  and 
chie/est  Cfjuivalcnt  terms :  "  Doeg  an  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdsmen." — I  Samwl,  xxi,  7, 
"Tne  cAi^  of  the  herdsmen,"  would  convey  a  different  meaning ;  it -would  be  either  iheteader 
of  die  herdsmen,  or  the  principal  part  of  them.  Chiefest,  however,  has  often  been  used  when 
chief  would  have  been  better ;  as,  He  sometimes  denied  admiation  to  the  cMefmt  officers  of  th« 
army." — Clarendon.   Let  us  look  farther  at  Borkham's  list  of  olisolute  "  tuperkUioa." 

Obs.  9. — Extreme  la  from  the  Latin  superlative  extremua,  and  of  course  ita  literal  signification 
is  not  really  ausreptible  of  increase.  Yet  extremest  has  been  used,  and  ia  still  used,  by  some  of 
the  very  best  writers;  as,  "They  thought  it  the  «<r«ij«»*  of  evils." — Bacon.  *'  That  on  the  sea'f 
extremestboTief%tood."— Addison.  "How-to  oxfrCTnestthrill  of  agony  ."—Po^/oA,  B.  viii,l.  270.  "I 
go  th'  extremett  remedy  to  prove." — Dryden.  "  In  extremest  poverty," — Swifi.  "  The  hairy  fool 
stood  on  th'  extremest  Terse  of  the  swift  brook,  augmenting  it  with  tears." — Shak,  "  While  the 
extremest  parts  of  the  earth  were  meditating  fiubmission."— ^forftwy.  "  His  writinga  are  poeti- 
cal to  the  extremest  bonndarics  of  poetry." — Adams's  Rhetoric,  i,  87.  In  prose,  this  superlatiTe 
ia  not  now  very  common:  but  the  poets  still  occasionally  use  i^  for  the  sake  of  thnr  measnre; 
and  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the  simple  adjective  is  not  partitive.  If  we  aay,  forthe  fiiatexa» 
pie,  "  the  extreme  of  evils ; "  we  make  the  word  a  noun,  and  do  aot  convey  exactly  tho  same  idea 
<  that  Is  there  expresaed, 

Obs.  10. — Peirfect,  if  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  mnst  not  be  compared ;  bat  this  word,  like 
many  others  which  mean  most  in  the  positive,  is  often  used  with  a  certain  latitude  of  meaning, 
which  renders  its  comparison  by  the  adverbs  not  altc^ether  inadmissible ;  nor  ia  it  destitute  of 
authority,  as  I  have  akeady  shown.  (See  Obs.  8th,  p.  268.)  *'  From  the  flrat  rough  sketches,  to 
the  more  peffeet  draughts.'' — Bolingbrttke,  on  Hist.  p.  152.  "  The  moet  perfect." — Adama't  LeeL 
0»  JUef.  i,  99  and  130  ;  ii,  17  and  ■97:  B^ir'i  L«it.  pp.  20  and  S99.  "Ti^MmoH  beautiful  and  per' 
feet  example  of  analysis." — Loiclh's  Oram.  Pref.  p.  10.  "  The  plainest,  most perfect,  and  most 
useful  manual." — Bwlions's  E.  Gram.  Rec.  p.  7-  "  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most 
delightful,  of  all  our  senses." — Addison,  ^ie<d.  No.  411 }  Bhir's  Led.  pp.  115  and  194 ;  Jfwrray** 
Gram,  i  322,  Here  Murray  anonymously  copied  Blair,  "And  to  render  natives  more  jfeirfwf  in 
the  knowledge  of  it." — Campbe/Pa  Rhet.  p.  171  j  Murrag's  Gram.  p.  366.  Here  Murray  copied 
Campbell,  the  most  accurate  of  all  his  masters.  Whom  did  he  copy  when  he  said,  *'  The  phnues, 
mora  jier^,  and  motf  pii/ec/,  are  improper  ? " — OetamGram.p.  168.  Bat  if  these  are  wrong, 
so  is  the  fotlowins  sentence :  "  No  poet  has  ever  attained  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace."— 
Blair's  Lect.  p.  398.  And  also  this :  "  Why  arc  we  brought  into  the  world  leu  perfect  in  respoet 
to  our  nature  ?  "—West's  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,  p.  220. 

Obs.  11. — Right  and  tcrong  are  not  often  compared  by  good  writers;  though  we  sometimes  sc« 
sneh  phrases  as  more  right  and  more  tcrong,  and  such  worda  as  righieat  and  rerongeat :  "  'Tia  al- 
ways in  the  lororigest  sense." — Butler.  "  A  method  of  attaining  the  righteat  and  greatest  hap- 
piness."— Pbice:  Priestley's  Gram.  p.  78.  "It  is  no  moreright  to  steal  apples,  than  it  is  to  a  teal 
money." — Webst^'i  yew  Spelling-Book,  p.  118.  There  ore  equivalent  expressions  which  seen 
preferable ;  as,  more  proper,  mare  erroneous,  most  proper,  most  erroneous. 

Obs.  l2,~Honeat,just,  true,  correct,  sincere,  ana  vast,  may  all  be  compared  at  pleasure.  Pope's 
Bssay  on  Criticism  ts  more  correct  than  any  thing  this  modest  pretender  can  write ;  and  in  it  he 
may  find  the  comparative  jutter,  the  superlatives  juttest,  truest,  lincerest,  and  the  phrases,  "  S» 
wuf  a  throng,"— "  So  txwf  Is  tat :"  all  of  which  are  eontrwy  to  his  tMching. "  ChJueterdeMliagJa 
used  in  buying  than  in  selling," — Butler's  Poems,  p.  163.  >'  Iniquiaaimam  pacem>tM(wnmobello 
antefcio." — Cicero,  "I  prefer  the  «Ji/«*fei(  peace  before  X\ic  matest  war," — Waiker'a  Et^lisk 
Particlea,o.  68.  The  poet  Cowley  used  the  word  Ao?i«((a;:  which  is  not  now  very  common.  So 
Swift:  "  What  honester  folks  never  durst  for  their  ears."'~'Z^fttf  TTahoo's  Gverthrow.  So  Juntos  t 
*'The  horteatest  and  ablest  men."— Letter  XVII L  "  The  sentence  would  be  more  eorrtet  in  the 
following  form," — Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  223.  "  Elegance  is  chiefly  gained  by  studying  th« 
eorrectcaf  vritHTS."— Holmes's  Rhetoric,  p.  27.  Honest  and  comet,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
require  the  adverbs  ;  as,  more  honest,  "  most  correct." — Loreth'a  Oram.  Pref.  p.  iv.  Vast,  raster, 
vastest,  are  words  as  smooth,  tis  fast,  ftater, fastest;  and  more  vast  is  certaimy  as  good  Englisb 
as  more  just :  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  Just  than  God  i"—^ob.  iv,  17.  **  Wilt  thou  condemn 
him  tiiitia  most  JuMf" — lb.  xxxiv,  17.  "More  wise,  more  learn 'd,  more  Just,  more-everything." — 
Pope.  Universal  is  often  compared  by  the  adverbs,  bnt  cntainly  with  no  retaforccroent  of 
meaning :  as,  ■*  One  of  the  moat  unirertal  precepts,  is,  that  tha  orator  luiiuelf  should  feel  tho 
passion.  — Adams's Rhet.  i,  379.  "Though  not  »o  universal."— lb.  ii,  811.  "litis  experience  ia 
general,  though  not  so  universal,  as  the  absence  of  memorrin  childhood."— ii,  362.  "  We  can 
sappoae  no  motive  which  would  more  universally  operate.  —J?r.  Blair's  Rhet.  p.  5>9.  *'  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  more  universally  studied." — 3.  p.  123,  **  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  his  gram- 
mar has  been  so  universally  applauded." — WaUer's  Recommendation  in  Murray's  Gram,  a,  30S. 
**  The  pronoun  it  is  the  most  itniveraal  of  all  the  pronouns."— CW/er'f  Oram.  p.  66.  Thus  nuitdl 
fbr  one  half  of  this  critic's  twenty-two  "  sigm-lattvee.*'  The  rest  are  simply  adjectives  that  are  aot 
susceptible  of  comparison :  they  are  not  "  superlatives"  at  all.  A  man  might  just  as  well  teach, 
that  good  is  a  supcrUtive,  and  not  susceptible  of  comparison,  because  *<  there  ia  none  good  Ind  om" 
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Obs.  13. — Prononunal  acljeetives,  when  their  noune  are  espreised,  simply  relate  to  them,  and 
hare  no  modifications :  excej>t  thit  and  (hat,  which  form  thejiluralii  th^tc  and  those;  and  much, 
mmy,  and  a  few  othen,  which  are  compared.  Examples :  "  whence  hath  Mm  man  this  wisdom, 
•DdMcM  mighty  works  i" — Matt,  xiii,  5i.  "  Butfom«  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  ntiaed  up  ? 
ud  with  w&t  body  do  they  come  ?" — I  Opr.  xtj  35.  "Tha^nt  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ; 
Aa  latt  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spint" — lb.  45.  So,  when  one  pronominal  a^jectiTe 
**  precedes  an  other,  the  former  mutt  be  taken  atmply  as  an  adjcctiTe  ;  as, 

"  Those  suns  are  set.  O  rise  aonu  other  such !" — Coioper't  Task,  B.  ii,  1.  252. 

Obs.  14. — Pronominal  a^ectivea  when  their  nouns  are  not  expressed,  may  be  parsed  as 
tc|avsenting  them  in  perton,  manber,  gender,  and  com;  but  those  who  prefer  it,  may  supply 
the  ellipstB,  and  parte  the  a4jectiTe,  titmSy  at  antu^cHn.  Example:  "  He  threatens  many,  who 
I^Jores  oae." — Kamei.  Here  it  may  be  said,  *'  jiany  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  meaning  many 
^ervMi;  of  the  third  person,  ploral  number,  masculine  gender,  and  objective  case."  Or  these  who 
wiU  take  the  word  simply  as  an  adjeotive,  may  say,  '*  Many  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  of  tfas 
posittTe  degree,  compared  many,  more,  mott,  and  relating  to  per»on»  understood."  And  so  of  "one," 
«UA  represents,  or  relates  to,  penon  understood.  Either  say,  "  One  is  a  pronominal  adjective, 
net  eompared,"  and  give  the  Uree  titf^ifiofu  accordingly ;  or  else  say,  "  One  is  a  pronominal 
adjective,  relating  to  person  understood ;  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender, 
•M  oljective  caae,"  and  giTe  the  «w  ddCmtiont  accoioingly. 

Obs.  Ifi. — Elder  for  older,  and  eldeat  for  oldest,  ore  still  frequently  used ;  though  the  ancient 
paaitire,  eld  for  isnow  obsolete.  Hence  some  have  represented  old  as  harinit  a  ttvo-fold  com- 
parison ;  and  have  placed  it,  not  very  properly,  among  the  irregular  adjectives.  iThe  comparatives 
tldtr  and  better,  are  often  used  as  notMs  y  so  are  tat  Latin  comparatives  si^>eru>r  and  in^rior, 
nCmor  and  exterior,  senior  and  junfor,  mtyor  and  minor :  as.  The  Mer*i  advice— One  of  the  eMsra 
—His  better*  Our  naeriors — ^The  tnfen'or  of  the  country— A  handsome  ezfmoi^Tonr  tmiorf — 
Ity  Juniors — A  major  in  the  army— He  is  yet  a  minor.  The  word  other,  which  has  something  of 
the  natore  of  a  comparative,  likewise  ukes  the  form  of  a  noun,  as  before  suggested ;  and,  in  tiiat 
fans,  the  reader,  if  he  will,  may  call  it  a  noun ;  as,  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others  t" — Bible, 
*  Ood  in  thos  much  is  bounded,  that  the  evil  hath  he  left  unto  an  other  ;  and  that  Dark  Other 
hath  nnirped  tlie  evil  which  Omnipotence  laid  dovm."-~Tupper's  Book  of  nomhts,  p.  45.  Some 
it  a  pronoun.  But  it  seems  to  be  pronominal,  merely  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun  after  it; 
although,  unlike  a  mere  adjective,  it  assumes  the  ending  of  the  noun,  to  mark  that  ellipsis. 
PcrhapH,  therefore,  the  beat  explanation  of  it  would  be  this  :  "  Others  is  a  pronominal  adjective, 
having  the  form  of  a  noun,  and  put  for  other  men  ;  in  the  third  person,  plural  number,  masculine 
gender,  and  nominative  case."  The  gender  of  this  word  varies,  according  to  thatof  the  contrasted 
tana ;  and  the  ease,  aecordingto  the  relation  it  bears  to  other  words.  In  the  following  example, 
H  ii  nenter  and  oUeetive :  '-The  fibres  of  tbia  muele  aet  aa  those  of  oAitf/*."— CAcyae.  Here, 

as  ihoMO  of  others,"  means,  "  as  the  Jlbret  of  other  muscles." 

0b8.  16. — "  Comparatives  and  superlatives  seem  sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative  nature, 
and  only  to  retain  their  intentive,  especially  those  which  are  formed  by  the  superlative  adverb 
mast;  nM, '  \  tnoel  learned  nima,'—' A  mott  brave  m»Mi :'  L  e.  Not  the  bravest  or  the  most  learned 
man  that  ever  was,  but  a  man  possessing  bravery  or  learning  tn  a  very  eminent  degree."  See 
Alexander  Murraj^i  Grim.  p.  110.  This  nse  of  the  terms  of  compariton  Is  thought  some  not 
to  be  very  grammatical. 

One.  1  J. —Contractions  of  the  superlative  termination  ett,  as  high'tt  for  highest,  bigg'tt  for 
Uggeat,  though  sometimes  used  by  the  poets,  are  always  inelegant,  and  may  justly  be  considered 
grammatically  improper.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  doggerel  verse,  like  that  of  Hvdibras ; 
(be  anthor  of  which  work,  wrote,  in  his  droll  fastiion,  not  onlv  the  foregoing  mbnosyllables,  but 
hwmafaf  for  most  teamed,  aetie'tt  tot  mott  active,  detperat'tt  tor  mott  desperate,  epidemical^ tt  for 
woti  rjvtemifnl^  Ao> 

*'And  th'  activ'H  &neies  share  as  loose  alloys. 

For  want  of  equal  weight  to  counterpoise." — Butler's  Poems. 
"  Who  therefore  finds  the  artificiarsl  fools 
Have  not  been  chang'd  i*  w  cradle,  but  the  schools." — lb,  p.  143. 

Obs.  18. — Nonna  used  adjeetively  are  not  varied  in  nuraber  to  agree  with  the  nouns  to  which 
&ey  relate,  but  what  is  smgnlar  or  plural  when  used  substantively,  is  without  number  when 
triEcn  aa  an  adjective :  as,  "  One  of  the  nine  titter  goddesses."—  Webster's  Diet.  w.  Muse.  "  He 
baa  money  in  a  savings  bijik."  The  latter  mode  of  expression  is  uncommon,  and  the  term 
memgt-bank  is  sometimes  compounded,  but  the  hyphen  does  not  really  afTect  the  nature  of  the 
Earmer  word.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  plural  noun  can  ever  properly  assume  the  charac* 
tei  of  an  adjective;  because,  if  it  is  not  then  really  the  same  as  the  possessive  case,  it  wilt  always 
be  liable  to  be  thought  a  false  form  of  that  case.  What  Johnson  wrote  "fuUers  earth"  and 
"JuUm  thittie,"  ChaStam  htA  "JiiUere  earth"  nvd  "fuller's  thistle Webatei.  "fuller't-earth" 
and  **ftiller's-thittiei"  Aiosworth,  "fuUer't  earth"  and  "fuUer'e  thittle;"  Walker  has  only 
*'^Un-eartk^*'Wort«Mmt,**fii/^t'mrth^'  CoUk  "fuUers  earth;"  the  Treasury  of  Know- 
I^^. "  /Uim'-Mff  A."  So  unsettled  is  this  part  of  our  grammar,  that  in  many  snch  cases  it 
is  ufficult  to  say  whether  we  ought  to  use  the  aoostrophe,  or  the  hyphen,  or  both,  or  neither.  To 
iiisiit  neither,  unless  we  make  a  close  campounu,  is  to  use  a  plural  noun  adjeetively;  which  form, 
I  think,  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all.  See  AUsouUdag,''—''  AU-foolt'dtti/,''—"  AU-saxtUt'- 
ehy."  Ao.,  in  the  dictionaries.  These  may  well  be  written  "  All  SmtW  Dag,"  &e. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PBAXIS  IV.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 
In  the  Fourth  PraxU,  it  it  required  of  the  pupil  —  to  distinguith  ajtd  define  the 
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different  parti  of  epeeeh,  and  the  testes  and  modifieattoM  of  tJa  hxacat, 

KouMS,  and  Adjbctitbs. 
Th»  dejiniiiont  to  he  given  in  the  Fourth  Praxit,  are  two  for  an  article,  $ix  for  i 
^  noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  undone  for  a  pronoun,  a  wrb,  a  participle,  an  ad 
'  verb,  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  or  an  interjection.    Thut  - 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

*'  The  best  and  most  cfiectual  method  of  teaching  grammar,  is  precisely  that  d 
which  the  careless  are  least  fond :  teach  learoedlj,  rebaking  whataoever  is  fidae, 
blondering,  or  unmaoDerlj." 

Tke  ft  the  definite  mrtkls.  1.   An  tu^cle  Vi  tlw  word  tlit,  an,  or  a,  whtcli  we  put  befbra  doou  to  JSmSt  thefr 
Blflotdon.  3.  The  definite  irdclc  Is  Ih4,  wblch  deootee  kibm  particalar  thing  or  tUn|i. 

But  U  ■  etimmon  a<)je<:tl*e,  of  the  nipeilsliTe  degree  ;  compved  iTieguUrl;,  good,  itutr,  baa,  I.  An  vt^ndn 
b  *  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally  exprenee  qnalitjr.  2.  A  common  adjeell'n  ft  anj  OdS- 
Btrj  epithet,  or  at^tive  denoting  quaJigr  or  situatloii,  8.  The  anparlatlTe  degree  U  tbat  wbtcb  ia  (■ 
Utui  or  all  Incloded  with  it. 

And  U  a  conjunction.  1.  A  conjunction  la  a  word  mad  to  muwet  wordi  or  Mnteneea  lit  nnatnietloa,  andts  Am 
the  dependence  of  the  terma  wo  connected. 

Uott  ta  an  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  b  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  partlctple,  an  a^feetlre,  or  ao  ttther  adietb;  tsl 
generall;  etprcsaea  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 

I^ffietual  la  a  common  adjective,  com  pared  br  mcana  of  the  adTeiba  ;  ffftHMaL,mort  tifftttual,  tnou  ffftclml;  ti, 
tjfrriual,  U*»  tffetival,  trail  rfficiual.  1.  Ad  adjective  ia  a  word  added  to  a  noon  or  pronoun,  and  g*MfiIlf 
expreraea  quBlTtj.  2.  A  common  adjective  li  any  ordlnir;  epithet,  or  adjective  denoting  quality  or  ritnattsB. 
3.  Thore  adJectlTci  which  may  be  varied  in  Benae.  but  not  In  Ibrm,  are  compared  b;  maana  of  adrerba. 

IStthod  l4  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  pereon,  glogular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  caf«.  1.  A  ntn 
b  the  name  of  *aj  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  2.  A  cominODnoaa  li 
(be  name  of  a  wit,  kind,  or  clua,  of  bednge  or  thlnga.  8-  The  third  person,  la  that  wblcb  dcnoua  Iht  pv- 
•on  or  thing  mere);  tpoben  nf.  4.  The  atngalar  Dumber  1«  that  which  danotea  bat  one.  S,  llw  iiwlii  411 
der  la  that  which  denotes  thingi  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  8.  Ibe  ■™"*— **—  ease  la  thMfanar 
etale  of  a  noua  or  pronoun,  which  denotca  the  sut^ect  of  a  verb. 

b  a  prepoxltion.    1.  A  preposition  ia  a  word  D»ed  to  expreee  some  relation  of  dUfarent  thinga  or  thoogtA 
each  other,  and  la  generally  ptnced  before  a  nonn  or  a  pronoun. 

Ttathing  Id  a  participle.  1.  A  pirtlclple  la  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  parttdpallng  the  properties  of  a  Ttfb,  tad 
of  an  ailjectlve  or  a  nonn ;  and  is  general);  formed  bj  adding  tag,  d,  or  ta,  to  the  verb. 

Onrnmar  la  a  common  noun, of  the  third  p«raon,tfogQUr  number,  neuter  geoder,ahd  ott}ectlTe  case.  1.  AraB 
Is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  2>  A  eonunoi)  aonn  li  lb 
name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  class,  of  beings  or  thln^.  3.  The  third  person  ia  that  which  denotea  the  penon  « 
thing  merely  spoken  of.  4.  Tbe  singular  number  la  that  which  denotca  but  one.  6.  The  nentcr  gmdsr  h 
that  which  denotea  things  that  are  neither  male  not  female.  6.  The  objective  ease  is  that  form  or  state  da 
Bonn  or  prononn,  which  denotea  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  prepoeitioD. 

A  Is  a  verb.    1.  A  verb  Is  a  word  that  slgnlfiea  I»  hf,  to  art,  or  fo  6r  aeted  ttpon. 

Prteitdy  Is  aD  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  Is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjecth*,  or  an  other  altsrt; 

and  genenlly  expreases  tine,  plare,  degree,  or  manner. 
T\at  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  not  compared ;  standing  for  lAoi  mtAod,  In  tbe  third  person,  singular  Bsnte, 

\ neuter  gender,  and  nominative  ease.  [Sec  Obs.  14ih,  p.  2T7-]  1.  An  adjective  Is  a  word  added  to  a  noiui«t 
pronoan,  and  generally  eipresMV  quality.  2.  A  {.ronomlnal  adjective  la  a  definitive  word  which  may  dibs 
accompany  Its  nonn  or  represent  it  noderstood  8-  The  third  person  is  that  which  denotes  the  pmoa  or 
thing  merely  spoken  of.  4.  The  singular  number  is  that  whkh  denotes  bnt  one.  6.  Tbe  neuter  gmkr  k 
that  whkh  dei-otea  thinga  thst  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  The  nomlDatlve  eaae  la  thai  form  m  stati  tf 
a  nonn  or  pronoun,  whkh  denotes  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
Qf' Is  a  preposition.  I.  A  preposition  Is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of  dtSoant  tUnga  or  tbongbttUMk 

other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a  nonn  or  a  pronoun. 
WMtk  Is  a  pronoun.  1.  A  pronoun  Is  a  word  oaed  In  stead  of  a  nonn. 

Th4  is  the  definite  artkle.  1.  An  article  is  the  word  Me,  on,  or  a,  which  we  put  before  noons  to  limit  Ihdr4p>l* 
ficatlon,  2.  The  definite  article  is       which  denotesaoma  particular  thing  or  thinga. 

Oatltit  la  a  common  adjective,  compared  oy  means  of  theadrerba ;  earttmt,  rnoTteartlrtSjfnosttafdtui  or,MM- 
Ua,  hucartUst,  Itait  cartUu.  1.  An  adjectiee  Is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronouD,  and  geBoally  esTM^ 
e«  quality.  2-  A  common  a4]ectlvo  is  any  ordinary  epithet,  or  adjective  denodog  qnaUty  or  altutta.  3> 
Those  adjectivce  which  may  be  varied  In  sense,  but  not  In  form,  are  compared  by  tnaana  of  advaibii 

Art  Is  a  verb.    1.  A  vorb  Is  a  word  that  signifies  to  br,  to  act,  m  to  br  arlidiipo*, 

i.(asl  Is  an  adverb.    1.  Ad  adverb  Is  a  word  added  to  aTerb,  a  participle,  an  atUeettre,  or  an  other  adf«k;  aol 

generally  expresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 
J^MUf  ia  a  common  adjective,  compared  regularly, /i)nf/,/(mtfer,/oatf(U;  but  here  made  superiatlTe  by  tbtu- 

verb  iraii.   1.    An  adjective  is  a  word  iidiled  to  a  noun  or  prononn,  and  generally  expresses  quality.  3-  A 

common  adjective  is  any  ordinary  epithet,  or  adjective  denoUng  qudt^  or  shnatlao.    V.  Tlw  anpentdn  da- 

grrc  Is  that  whkh  Is  most  or  Uait  of  all  Includi^  with  it. 
Tiaek  Is  a  Terb.   1.  A  verb  la  a  word  Chat  sisnlQes  to  br,  to  aei,  ortoht  aHt4  upon. 

Aeamfrfly  Is  an  adverb.    I.  An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  paitlcfple,  an  a4)eetlv«,  or  ao  other aiw*; 

and  generally  expressea  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 
Rtbitting  Is  a  participle.  1.  A  participle  Is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  tbe  woytfciof  aswfc|— * 

of  an  adjective  or  a  DOuu  ;  and  Is  generally  formed  by  adding  itig.  d,  or  od,  to  the  vera. 

Whalaoef't  Is  apronoun.    1.  A  pronoun  Is  a  word  used  In  stead  of  a  lioun. 

I*  Is  a  verb.    1.  A  verb  Is  a  word  that  sl^pifies  in  be,  to  tut,  otto  bratted  vpOH.  ^  ^ 

Falit  is  a  common  adjective,  of  the  positive  degree  ;  compared  regularly, /oisr,  faUrr,faU'3t.  1.  An  a<IJ«*i**" 

a  word  added  toa  noun  or  pronoun,  and  generally  expreeses  quality.  2  A  common  adjective  is  any  enUss? 

tp'thet.  or  adjective  denoting  quality  or  Equation.    3.  The  poatUve  degree  is  that  which  la  expittwd  tv** 

aJjM:tlve  In  its  tlmple  form. 

ElvMdtring  Is  a  parUcl|>iaI  adjective,  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  :  btundfTi»g,mortbliindm»g.vioalbi^ 
drring;  or,  biundrnng,  Itii  blnndrring,  Irasl  blviutrring.  I.  An  adjrcllve  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  <*  I*** 
noun,  andgonorally  enpreasas  quality.  2.  A  psrtklpUl  adjective  Is  one  that  has  the  foim  of  a  participle."* 
dlfibrs  from  It  by  iwjectlog  the  Idea  of  time.  8.  Thoac  adjectjvaa  wbleh  may  be  varied  In  asnse,  but  dm  ■ 
form,  are  eompsred  by  meansof  adverbs. 

isacoiijonetlon.   1.  Aconjnnction  Is  a  word  used  toconiiMtvtwds  orniitracatio  Riiiitntetlon,aiidto  na* 
the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  oonneeted. 
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nmMMti tftMA eoBunon •djedlTa, compimwl by m—ni vt ttw  •dvertu:  munanntrtp,  man  unmamnttlif,  most 
mmmamHtrlf;  or,  tmiiMWwWy,  Mt  unmaiuurlif,  UatI  unmamuTlf.  1.  An  sdj«Ctit«  U  •  word  ulded  to  k  DOOn 
or  pTODmiD.  ud  gencmllf  upnMN  qiulltj.  S.  A  eommon  adjaetlre  U  uij  ordinary  epiibet,  or  Bdjcctlve  do- 
BodBg quIUy  orritwIloB.  8.  TltQM B^yBCtiTM  whkb  m«y  bo  nri«d In  tenM,  bat  not  io  fcrin,M«eaiupar«d 
1^  Maw  of  ftdinlNU 

Lbsson  T.  —  Parsisq. 

"  The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  iorention  of  \7bicb  buraan  ingenuity  can  boast, 
i>  that  of  writing.*' — Rohertsoiit  America,  Vol.  ii,  p.  193. 

"  Charlemagne  was  the  tallest,  the  handsomest,  and  thestron^st  man  of  bis  time ; 
his  appearance  was  truly  majestic,  and  he  had  snrprinng  agility  in  all  sorts  of  manly 
oercises." — Stories  of  Frattee,  p.  19. 

"  Money,  like  other  things,  is  more  or  less  raluable,  as  it  is  leas  ormore  plentiful." 
—Beattie  s  Moral  Science,  p.  378. 

*'  The  right  way  of  acting,  lb,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  much  a  reality,  in  the  mind  of  an 
erdinary  man,  as  the  straight  or  the  right  road." — Dr.  Murray't  Hist.  Lang,  i,  118. 

"  The  fall  period  of  several  members  possesses  most  dignity  and  modulation,  and 
eonveya  also  the  greatest  degree  of  force,  by  admitting  the  closest  compresuon  of 
thou^t." — Jamictori's  Rket.  p.  79. 

"His  great  master,  Demosthenes,  in  addressing  popular  audiences,  never  had  re- 
course to  a  similar  expedient.  He  avoided  redundancies,  as  equivocal  and  feeble. 
He  aimed  only  to  mahe  the  deepest  and  most  efficient  impression ;  and  he  employed 
fivthis  purpose,  the  plainest,  the  fewest,  and  the  most  emphatic  words." — IHd.  p.  68. 

"  The  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  ofispring  of  pas- 
BOD.  A  man  actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other 
times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force  ;  he  utters  greater  sentiments, 
coDCQves  higher  designs,  and  executes  them  with  a  boldness  and  felicity,  of  which, 
OD  other  occanons,  be  could  not  think  himself  capable." — Blair*»  Rhel.  p.  236. 
"  His  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nervous  and  strong. 

In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  roU'd  along." — ChurchiU. 
**  To  make  the  humble  proud,  the  proud  submiss, 
Wiser  the  wisest,  and  the  brave  more  bravo."— B^.  S.  Landor. 

Lbsson  II.  —  Parsing. 

"  I  am  satined  that  in  this,  aa  in  all  cases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most  right 
and  bonorable,  to  apeak  freely  and  idainly." — Ckanning't  Letter  to  Cla^  p.  4. 

'*  The  gospel,  wben  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  seat  down  from  heaven,  through 
fte  wonder-working  power  of  Ood,  can  make  the  proud  hamble,  the  aelGsh  disinter- 
ested, the  worldly  naavenly.  the  sensual  pure." — CKmft'an  S^eperimce,  p.  899. 

"  I  am  so  much  the  better,  as  I  am  tho  liker*  the  best ;  and  so  much  the  holier,  as 
I  am  more  conformable  to  the  holiest,  or  rather  to  Him  who  is  holiness  itself." — Bp. 
Beeeridge, 

"  Whether  any  thing  in  Christianity  appears  to  them  probable,  or  improbable ;  oon- 
satont,  or  inconsistent ;  agreeable  to  whatthey  should  have  expected,  or  the  contrary ; 
wise  and  good,  or  ridiculous  and  useless ;  is  perfectly  irrelevant." — -M'Rvaine's  Evi- 
Aww.  p.  523. 

"  God's  providence  is  higher,  and  deeper,  and  larger,  and  stronger,  than  all  the 
■tin  of  his  adversaries ;  and  bis  pleasure  shall  be  accomplished  in  their  overthrow,  ex- 
they  repent  and  become  bis  friends." — Cox,  on  ChHktianity,  p.  445. 

"  A  just  relish  ctf  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  andomamental,  in  writing  or 
|i^ng,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  a  fine  prepafation  Tor  the  same  just  relish  of 
tfaene  quatities  in  character  and  behaviour.  To  the  maawh\>  has  ac^uiied  a  taste  so 
acQte  and  accomplished,  every  action  wrong  or  improper  mnst  be  highly  disf^ustful : 
if,  in  any  instance,  the  overbearing  power  of  passion  sway  him.  from  his  duty,  he  re- 

*  Tba  rvfoUrcotnpArVoD  of  tbl*  word,  ({iit<,  {iJrfr,  Itiut.)  Mini  hi  b«  obiolate,  or  nM|lr  to.    ItIs*eldom  met 
cnaH  IB  oU  books  :  j«t  wt  mj,  mote  Uke.csmoit  lik*,  Im  Kit,  or  kiui  like,.  "*  tSmj  tb*  flock  with  wbom 
hita,li(i£nt  MOhitet."— WwJs,  Tot L p.  190.    ''Of  OodUke  pov*rTlSriaeiteodB  UwyMaB'd.'— 
MBm,  p.  L,Tl,l.ail. 
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tarns  to  it  viUi  redoubled  reMlution  neTcr  to  be  swajed  a  secood  time." — &m*», 
Mmeatt  of  CkiHcUm,  Vol.  i,  p.  25. 

"  ta  graTe  QuinUlian*B  eopknu  work,  ve  find 
The  Josteat  roles  and  dearest  method  joia'd." — Pope,  on  OrU. 

Lessok  m.  —  Pabbiko. 

"  There  are  several  sorts  of  seaodalons  tempers ;  some  malknous,  and  some  efiemi- 
nata ;  otliers  obstinate,  brntiiih,  and  savage.    Some  hamonrs  are  childish  and  »lhr ; 
some,  fiilae,  and  others,  scnniloas;  some,  mercenary,  and  scnne,  tyrannicaL"— 
Uer*»  Antoninus,  p.  52. 

"  Words  are  obviously  voluntary  ^gns  :  and  they  are  also  arlatrary;  ezceptjog  a 
few  simple  sounds  expressive  of  certain  internal  emotions,  which  sounds  being  the 
same  in  all  languages,  must  be  the  work  of  nature  :  thus  the  unpremediated  tones  of 
admiration  are  the  same  in  all  men." — Kamts,  Elementt  of  CriL  i,  347. 

"  A  stately  and  majestic  air  requires  sumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  consummate  beauty  can  bear 
to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  shows  best  in  a  plain  dress." — Jl.  p.  279.  "  Of  all 
external  objects  a  graceful  person  is  the  most  agreeable.  But  in  vain  will  a  person 
attempt  to  bo  graceful,  who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qu^ities.** — lb.  p.  299. 

"  The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ezccUcDce  are  more  dangerous,  because 
the  influence  of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  interest  of  learning  requires 
that  they  should  be  discovered  and  stigmatized,  before  they  have  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity bestowed  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  of  indisputable  authority." — Dr. 
Johnson,  RamUer,  Vol.  ii,  No.  93. 

"  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witt^,  more  reverend  than  plaodble,  and 
more  advised  than  confident ;  above  all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue." — Bacon's  Essays,  p.  145. 

"  The  wisest  nations,  having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the 
best  and  most  copious  languages." — ffarris^s  Hermes,  p.  408. 

Here  we  trace  the  operation  of  powerful  causes,  while  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
nature ;  but  every  thing  goes  on  with  such  regularity  and  harmony,  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing and  convincing  proof  of  a  oomlnntng  directing  intelligenee." — Life  of  IF.  ASm^ 
Vol.  i,  p.  170. 

"  The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loui,  with  nonce  modes^. 
Irresolute,  nnhardy,  anadTentnrona." — ifiZton. 

IMPBOPBIETIES  FOR  COBSEGTION. 

ERRORS  OF  ADJECnVES. 

Lesson  I. — Dxobbbs. 
"  I  have  the  real  escnse  of  the  honestest  sort  of  bankrupts." — CovAey't  Pttfaee,  p.  viiL 

[rou(ULi.~Not  proMT,  beekOM  the  ftdJ«rtiY«  totiestetf  k  hanhlT  oompftrad  \tj  lU.  But,  Mcoidlnr  b>  a  priad- 
pM  sUtrd  on  pag«  371it,  coocaroiDR  ttta  t«foUr  deyrwt, "  TUa  nwtbod  of  coupftiimi  is  to  be  »ppb«il  0017  tD 
BBODMyllftblM,  and  to  ^krUftblM  of  *  imooUi  l«rBiutufc»,  or  raeh  u  nedn  It  «nd  «dU  twre  but  one  fjllablt 
■dtor  ib«  HMiit."  Tbsnribn,  luMutat  ■houldbamoil  A«mm(;  tbai,**Il«TCUwnBlneano(tttMMtiUaMl 
loii  of  bukrnptt.*'] 

**  The  honourablost  part  of  talk,  is,  to  give  the  occa^on." — BacotC$  Euaytfp.  90.  *■  To 
l^ve  him  one  of  his  own  modestest  proverbs," — Barclay's  Works,  iii,  840.  "  Oar  language 
IS  now  certainly  properer  and  more  natural,  than  it  was  formerly." — Sp.  Svrngt.  "  Which 
will  be  of  most  and  freqnentest  use  to  hbn  in  the  world." — Ij>cke,  on  Education,  p.  ISS. 
•*  The  same  is  notified  in  the  notablest  places  in  the  dioceM." — Whi^g\fi,  '*  But  it  wbb  th« 
drcadfullcst  aisht  that  ever  I  saw." — Pilgrim't  Projfreti,  p.  70.  *'  Four  of  the  ancienteat, 
soberest,  and  tuscrcetest  of  the  brethren,  chosen  for  the  occasion,  shall  regulate  it." — Loeitf 
on  Church  Gov.  *<Nor  can  there  be  any  clear  understanding  of  any  Roman  author, 
especially  of  ancienter  time,  without  this  skill." — WaUur'i  Parficb*,  p.  x.  "I^thelaant- 
edest  of  the  Greeks." — lb.  p.  120.  "The  leameder  thou  art,  the  humbler  be  thou." — 76.  p. 
228.  "He  is  none  of  the  best  or  honestest." — lb.  p.  274.  "The  properest  mothoda  of 
communicating  it  to  others." — Bum's  Gram.  Pref.  p.  viii.  "  What  heaven's  great  King  hath 
powerfullest  to  send  against  us." — Paradiae  Loat.  "Benedict  is  not  the  unhopefuUeflt 
husband  that  I  know."— -Skax.  :  in  Joh.  Did.   *■  That  he  should  immediately  do  all  the 
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in«Bwitaadtrifliiigwtttiiig»l»iioa»l£"— IUt;  mJoAiuoiCi  Qram.p.6.  "I  dull  be  named 
■mimg  the  fiuuousest  of  wiHnen." — ^Uiltok's  Samion  Agomattt :  ib.  **  Thoeo  fasre  the  inrea- 
tirest  heads  for  all  purpoees." — AaoHAM :  ib.  "  The  wretcheder  are  the  contcnmera  of  ^ 
helps."— Bkk  Jo.xaox  "I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  propereat  and  naturalleat  con- 
ridentkma  that  belong  to  this  piece." — Wottom  :  ib.  '*  The  mortaleet  poiBonB  practiBed  W 
the  West  Indiana,  have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or  flesh  of  man." — Bacon  :  ib.  "Sb 
10  von  upon  him,  that  he  rendered  him  one  of  the  faithfulest  and  most  affectionate  allies 
the  Medes  erer  had." — Roliin,  ii,  71.  "  *  You  see  before  you,'  sajs  he  to  him,  <  the  moat 
deroted  (errant,  and  the  faithfullest  ally,  you  ever  had."' — Jb.  ii,  79.  "  I  chose  the  flour- 
iihing'it  tree  in  all  the  park." — Cowl«y.  '*  AVhich  he  ^aced.  I  tiiink,  some  oentnriaa 
btckwaider  than  Juliua  Afiicaaiu  thought  fit  to  place  it  mmwKCdt."—Boli»sfini9,  m  Bii- 
Itrf,  p.  St.   "The  Tibw,  the  notedst  rirer  of  Italy."— £»aMeii'<  DM. 

*'To  fiothnwt  shorea  the  ambrosial  spirit  flies."— C^itfar's  Gram.  p.  140. 

 **That  what  she  willa  to  do  or  lay. 

Seems  wisest,  Tirtoonsest,  discreetest,  best."— Kjttm,  B.  Tui,  L  660. 

LissoN  IT.  MzxiD. 

,   « During  the  three  or  four  first  yeare  of  its  eustoice."—  Tuybr't  Dittriet  School,  p.  27. 

[I«uniu.— Kot  proper,  beeao«a  the  cudlnal  nomben  thru  and  /our  an  pat  before  Uie  ordinal  ,fint.  But, 
■unllu  to  the  7th  pajA  of  Oba.  7tb,  page  268ch,  "  la  speclfjlnganj  part  ofaierfea,  ve  oagbt  to  place  the  eardi- 
Hi  nninW  alter  the  ordinal."  Therenra  the  word!  uitu  aad/ettr  dioold  be  placed  after  Arit ;  Ova,  "  Daring 
Otjto  Urn  or Jov  jmn  of  Hi  exMuiee.''] 

"  To  ttie  fint  <rfthese  dlTisiona,  Hay  ten  last  lectures  hare  been  devoted." — Adatiu'g  Bhet. 
Vol.  i,  p.  391.  "  There  are  in  the  twenty-four  states  not  1ms  than  sixty  thousand  common 
Mhoob." — Tagtor'*  Dittriet  Se/tool,  p.  38.  "  I  know  of  nothing  which  nves  teachers  so 
■HKktronbleasthiswantof  flrmnesB."— p.  57.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  thrown  such 
^■Hmeai  ever  the  line  which  separates  right  nrom  wrong." — Ib.  p.  58.  "  None  need  this 
pvity  and  simplicity  of  language  and  thought  so  much  as  the  common  school  instmcter." 
—A.  p.  m.  "I  know  of  no  periodical  diat  is  s&Talnable  to  the  teacher  as  the  Annals  <tf 
BdncatioQ."— A.  p.  67.  "Are  not  these  schools  ofthe  highest  importance  f  Shonldnot  eretr 
indmdual  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their  character  and  condition  i"—Ib.  p.  78.  "  u 
instnetioo  were  nmde  a  profbs^n,  teachers  would  feel  a  sympathy  for  each  other." — Ib. 
p.  93.  "Nothing  is  so  lilcely  to  interest  children  as  novelty  and  change." — Ib.  p.  131.  "  I 
bov  of  no  labour  which  afibrda  bo  much  hapi»neBs  as  that  of  the  teacher's." — Ib,  p.  tS6. 
"Thdr  »diool  exercisea  are  the  moat  pleasant  and  ^^eeable  of  any  that  they  engage  in." 
—U.  p.  136.  "  I  know  of  no  exercise  so  beneficial  to  the  pnpil  as  that  of  drawing  maps." 
~A-p.  17$.  '*Ikiiow  of  nothing  in  which  our  district  schools  are  so  defective  as  they  are 
u  the  ait  of  teaching  grammar." — Ib.  p.  196.  "  I  know  of  nothing  so  essilr  acquired  as 
''^^'»j."~'Ib.  p.  206.  *'I  know  of  nothing  for  which  scholars  usually  nave  such  an 
■bhoirenee,  as  composition." — Ib.  p.  210.  "  There  is  nothing  in  our  fellow -men  that  we 
■Hauld  lespect  with  so  much  sacrednesa  as  their  good  name." — Ib.  p.  307.  "  ^ure  never 
tlimg  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious  man." — Congbbte  :  tn  Joh.  Diet.  "  In  the  dialogue 
Ktween  the  mariner  and  the  sht^e  of  the  deceast." — Philological  Museum,  i,  466.  "  These 
BHter-vorks  would  still  be  less  exodlent  and  flniaht."— /A.  i.  469.  ■'  Every  attempt  to 
i^laee  the  Itngosgo  of  pcdiaht  eoaveiaation,  renders  <m  phraseology  indegant  and 
dunsy."— A,  i,  e78.  "Here  area  few  (tf  the  unpleasant'st  words  that  ever  blotted  paper." 
-^HAX.:  tM/oA.  ZWc*.  "With  the  most  easy,  undiwbliging  transitions." — Brooub  ;  ib. 
"«aiis,of  all  aflecti<ms,  flieunaptest  to  admit  any  conference  mth  reason." — Hookee:  ib, 
*•««  chymists  think  glass  a  body  more  undcstroyable  than  gold  itself." — Boylb  :  ib, 
**To  part  with  anhackt  edges,  and  bear  back  out  barge  nndinted."— Shak.  :  ib.  "£rasmuSf 
an  unbigottedKomau  Catholic,  was  transported  with  this  passage."— r Addison  ;  ib, 
"TWe  are  no  leas  than  five  words,  with  any  of  which  the  sentence  ndght  have  tormina- 
)^"—Campbara  Rhot.  p.  397.  *'  The  one  meach  Christ  of  contention ;  but  the  other,  of 
"^^"—Phiiiffimu,  i,  16.  "  Hence  we  find  leaa  discontent  and  heart-buroiogt,  than  where 
w  nilQects  are  unequally  burdened."— ^rt  of  Thinking,  p.  56. 

"The  serpent,  subtil'st  beast  of  all  the  field, 
I  knew ;  but  not  with  human  voice  indu'd." — Miltok  :  ib,  w.  fftmaa. 
"  How  mach  more  grievous  would  our  lives  appear. 
To  reach  th'dghtb  hundred,  than  the  eightietti  year  Y'—Dwham,  B.  P.,  ii,  244. 

Liasoii  ni.  MizxD, 

"  bntna  engaged  wiOiAnma;  and  so  flereewas  the  attaok,  that fh^^erced  one  another 
ttthe  same  time."— LenynWa  Diet, 

(f«unuL~-Hot  proper,  beoaaae  tbe  phrase  om  amathir  te  hem  ^tplled  to  two  pwsooa  onb,  the  words  a»  Mid 
~"  *^  OMdieielj  cMnpeaoded.    Bat,accordin«  to  Obeerration  Ifich,  en  the  OtMiia  oCAaiecdTes.  mc*  oUm 
BBi  ttt^lM  totwoperaoMOKttalan,aad  atwmoOir  to  latm  tkanttn.    Thmlm  ow  amMm  abooU 
■^UeKietter;  (has, "  taitos «D|afad wHh  AnUM ;  aadaoSnea  mi  &ealtuk,tba  ttwr  pImedMeA  eMw 
itt»e."] 

"Her  two  teotbers  mm  one  after  another  turned  into  stone."— jIk  ^  ThiaMntg,  p.  194> 
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*•  Noniu  are  often  nsed  «  sdjectires  ;  u,  A.ffoU-jmg,  a  flfAw-^vp.*'— £«mtf t  ami.  p.  14. 
**  Fire  and  water  destroj  one  another." — Wmuttiroch^i  Onm.  p.  82.    "Two  negatiTee  ia 

English  destroy  one  another,  or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmatiTe."— LotrtA't  Oram.  p.  94  ; 
E.  Devit'M,  111;  Mack't,  147 ;  Murray't,  198 ;  ChurchilTi,  148 ;  Putaom't,  135  ;  C.  AAtm»\ 
102;  J/antfiffl's,  79;  Atgtr';  66;  /luA-'x,  140;  Ingenolts,  207;  and  many  ofAen.  "Two 
negatiTes  destroy  one  another,  and  are  generally  equivalent  to  an  affinnatiTe." — KirkJutm't 
Gram.  p.  19 1 ;  Felton'i,  86.  "  Two  negatives  destroy  one  another  and  make  an  affirmatrre.** 
—J.  Flint's  Oram,  p.  79.  "  Two  negatives  destroy  one  anotheri  hcing  equivalent  to  an 
■ffirmatire." — Fnsft  El.efE.  Gram.  p.  48.  "Two  objects,' reflembUng one  another,  are  pr»- 
•en ted  to  the  inuuination." — Parkn'$  ExercUe*  m  Comp.  p.  47.  *'  Mankind,  in  ordw  ta 
hold  converse  wiu  each  other,  found  it  necessary  to  f^ve  names  to  objects." — KiHtkam^t 
Gram.  p.  42.  "  Words  are  derived  from  each  other*  in  various  ways." — Coopa^a  Gram.  p. 
108.  "  There  are  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  &6ni  one  another." — Murraj/'t  Gram, 
p.  131.  "  "When  several  verbs  connected  by  conjunctions,  succeed  each  otherin  asentence, 
the  auxiliary  is  usually  omitted  except  with  the  first." — Frotft  Gram.  p.  91.  "  Two  or  more 
verbs,  having  the  same  nominaUve  case,  and  immediately  following  one  another,  are  aim 
■etwratedbycommaa."t — Mum^t  Oram.p.270 ;  C.  AdamM'i,  126;  RvtaelT  3,  US  ;  and  others. 
*'Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  snccc«ding  each  other,  must  be  separated  bycommaa.** 
—Same  Grammart.  "  If,  however,  the  members  succeeding  each  other,  are  very  closely  cMi- 
nected,  the  comma  is  unnecessary." — Murray's  Gram,  p.  273;  Cdmly't,  152;  and  othtn. 
"  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing  aensa* 
tion  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man." — Mur.  p.  287.  *'  Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
having  a  common  dep^tdence,  and  succeedii^  one  another,  are  also  divided  by  commas." 
— Cbm/y'<  Gram.  p.  153.  **  The  several  words  of  which  it  consists,  have  so  near  a  relation 
to  each  oth«."— Jfumay't  Gram.  p.  268 ;  Comljf's,  144 ;  Jtimetfa,  111;  and  others.  'What 
two  or  more  verbs  have  the  same  nominative,  and  immediately  foUow  one  another,  or  two 
or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeed  one  another,  they  must  be  separated  by  commas." — 
Comly's  Gram.  p.  14S.  "  Noims  frequently  succeed  each  other,  meaning  the  same  thing." 
— iSnnWn'a  Gram,  p.  63.  "  And  these  two  tenses  may  tl  us  answer  one  another." — JoAjm 
son's  Gram.  Com.  p.  322.  "  Or  some  other  relation  which  two  objects  bear  to  one  another." 
— JamUstm's  Rhet.  p.  149.  "That  the  heathens  tolerated  each  other,  is  allowed." — Gotp*i 
itsoton  Witness,  ■p.  76.  "And  yot  these  two  persons  love  one  another  tmderly." — Mitrrm^i 
B.  Reader,  p.  112.  "In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year." — Gm.  viii,  18.  **Kor  ia  this 
arguing  of  his  but  a  reiterate  elunour." — Eardaj/'s  Works,  U  2fiO.  "  In  severaUctf  them  the 
inward  Itfo  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found." — lb.  iii,  272.  "  Though  Alvares,  Deapauterhu, 
and  other,  allow  it  not  to  be  PluraL" — Johnson's  Gram,  Com,  p.  169.  "  £ven  the  moat  dian- 
pate  and  shamelebs  blushed  at  the  sight." — Lemp.  Diet.  to.  Antioehm.  "  We  feel  a  superior 
satisfaction  in  surveying  the  life  of  animals,  than  that  of  v^etables." — Jamieson's  RAet.  172. 
"  But  this  man  ia  so  full  fraughted  with  maii,ee."—Barela^s  Wor^  ui,  266.  "  That  I  sug- 
gest some  things  concerning  &e  properest  means."— f&ur'j  Rhet.  p.  837. 

**So  hand  in  hand  they  peas' d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met." — UUton,  P.  L.,  B.  ir,  L  821. 

"  Aim  at  the  high' est,  without  the  high'est  attain'd 
Will  be  for  thee  no  aitting^  or  not  long." — 14.  P.  B.,  B.  iv*  1*  ^06. 


A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun :  as,  The  boy  loves  Ats  book; 
he  has  long  lessons,  and  he  learns  them  veil. 

The  pronouns  in  our  language  are  twenty-four  ;  and  their  variaticnia  an 
thirty-two :  so  that  the  number  of  words  of  this  class,  is  fifty-ux. 


Obs.  I. — ^The  word  for  which  a  pronoun  stands,  is  called  its  antecedent,  because  it  nsnally  piT- 
eedea  the  pronoun.  Bat  some  have  limited  the  term  antecedent  to  the  word  represented  b^  a  rr- 
lative  pronoun.    There  can  be  no  propriety  in  this,  unless  ve  will  have  every  pronoun  to  be  a  rela- 

*Tbb  example, and  Mveral  oUwn  that Mlow It, anno ordlDarr  sokcisBi^;  ttier an doworitfat IiMi balta, 
Baking  Melons  or  nilatloiu  reciprocal,  irfaeri  reelprocltj  la  wftrriy  natatuKiuble.  Two  words  can  bo  men  be 
**  dtrivid  from  titeh  olJttr^*  than  two  llrlog  ereatiirei  ua  hare  reMlved  tbelr  existence  from  emth  ottwr.  So,  twe 
Ihtogscan  n*TeT"Me«ie>tM«Aat^,"Hc«ptth«T  altemateormOTelD  kclrcle;  and  a  gre«m  anmber  la  tnta, 
can  *-foUem  on*  on  etktt"  fm\j  in  wnae  Imperfeet  wnaa,  not  u  all  ndprocal.  In  some  Inataneea,  thereton,  tkt 
test  Iwtn  or  eonectton  will  be,  to  reject  ttie  Te«lproeal  terms  altosetber.—O.  Bbowk. 

1  This  do<Arlu«  or  pnoetastton,  ir  not  abaolntetr  fldse  hi  Icaeir,  k  here  very  badly  taught  Wbca  Mfy  im 
merit,  of  ai^  smt,  oceur  In  Uie  same  ennttructloa,  thej  stldom  rcqito  the  eomata ;  and  new  can  ttwj  Bsrf 
man  Hum  mm,  whereas  thest  gramsisilsns,  1^  their  ^nial  word  •*co«muu,"SBantaeiMBtank  inaanifTi 
two  or  mora.— 0.  Baewx. 
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tire,  when  it  stands  fur  a  noon  which  precedes  It ;  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  called  something  else, 
when  the  noun  is  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  In  the  ezainple  abovet  Am  and  As  represent  tovt  ana 
tAem  represents  teuoHt;  and  these  noana  are  as  tmljr  the  anteeedents  to  the  pronouns,  as  any 
can  be.    Yet  A>»,  he,  and  <Aein,  in  our  most  approved  grunman,  are  not  called  relative  pronoons, 

but  personal. 

Obs.  2. — Every  pronoun  may  be  explained  as  standing  for  the  name  of  something,  for  the  thing 
ifM^  unnamed,  or  tor  M  former pronotm ;  and,  with  thenoun,  pronoun,  or  thing,  for  wliich  it  stands, 
frrj  pronoun  must  agree  in  person,  number,  and  gender.  The  eueptionB  to  this,  whether  ap- 
pirent  or  real,  are  very  ff  w ;  and,  as  their  occurrence  is  nntVequent,  there  will  be  little  occasion 
to  notice  them  till  we  come  to  syntax.  But  if  the  student  will  observe  the  use  and  import  of 
pronouns,  he  may  easily  see,  that  some  of  them  are  put  miatantitety,  for  nouns  not  previously 
utrodaced:  some,  relatively,  for  nouns  or  pronouns  going  before;  some,  <i<^c/ii-r/y,  for  nouns 
that  most  follow  them  in  any  explanation  which  can  be  made  of  the  sense.  These  three  modes 
of  rabstitntion,  are  very  different,  each  ftom  the  others.  Yet  they  do  not  serve  for  an  accurate 
dimion  of  the  pronouns ;  because  it  often  happens,  that  a  substitute  which  commonly  represents 
the  noun  in  one  of  these  ways,  will  sometimes  represent  it  in  an  other. 

Obs.  3. — The  pronouns  /  and  tkou,  in  their  different  modifications,  stand  immediately  for  per- 
■ont  that  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  known  without  being  named ;  (/  meaning  the  epeaher,  and 
ihou,  the  hfarer ;)  their  antecedents,  or  nouns,  are  therefore  genenlly  vndertlood.  The  other 
P«nonal  pronouns,  also,  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  ecneral  ana  demonstrative  sense,  to  denote 
persons  or  things  not  previously  mentioned;  as,  *■  ife  that  hath  knowledge,  apareth  his  words." 
—BihU.  HoreAf  is  equivalent  to  tAeman,  oitht person.  "  The  care  of  postenty  is  most  in  Ihem  that 
hsTc  no  posterity."— Bofon.  Here  them  is  equivalent  to  those  penone.  "  How  far  do  you  call  it 
to  inch  a  place  ?*' — PrieHtey't  Gram.  p.  85.  Here  it,  according  to  Priestley,  is  put  for  (Aftfuteitor. 
"For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  fA^  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth." — Mala- 
cM,  it,  7.  Here  thtry  is  pat  indefinitely  for  men  or  people.  So  ipAo  and  vAtcA,  though  called  re- 
latives, do  not  always  relate  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  going  before  them  ;  for  wAo  may  be  a  direct 
sabstitnte  for  tehat penon:  and  lehich  may  mean  which  person,  oi  which  thing :  as,  "  And  he  that 
*M  healed,  wist  not  wAoit  was."— JbAn,  v,  13.  That  is,  "  The  man  who  was  healed,  knew  not 
what  permm  it  wa»."  "  I  care  not  ivAscAyoa  take;  they  are  bo  much  alike,  one  cannot  tell  wAileA 
ii  xhuh." 

Obs.  4, — A  prononn  with  which  a  question  is  asked,  nauallr  stands  for  some  person  or  flttng 
vnknown  to  the  speaker ;  the  noun,  therefore,  cannot  occur  before  it.  but  may  be  used  after  it  or 
is  place  of  it.  Examples :  ■'  In  the  grave,  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? " — Pt.  vi,  5.  Here  the 
word  who  is  equivalent  to  what  perton,  taken  interrogatively.  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of 
na  ?  "—John,  viii,  48.  That  is,  "  FTAtcA  man  of  you  ? "  "  Master,  what  snail  we  do  ? " — Luke, 
iii,  12,  That  is,  "  What  act,  or  thing  t "  These  solutions,  however,  convert  which  and  what  into 
edjtrtivet:  and,  in  fact,  as  they  have  no  inflections  for  the  numbers  and  cases,  there  is  reason  to 
tbiuk  them  at  all  times  essentially  such.  We  call  them  pronouns,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
npposiog  and  supplj'ing  an  infinite  multitude  of  ellipses.  But  who,  though  often  equivalent  (u 
tSxne)  to  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  is  never  itself  used  odjectively ;  it  is  always  a  pronoun. 

Obs.  5. — In  respect  to  who  or  toAom,  it  sometimes  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  sense, 
Aether  we  take  it  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  equivalent  to  what  penon,  or  suppose  it  to  relate 
to  an  antecedent  nnderstood  before  it :  as,  •<  Even  s6  the  Son  quiokeneth  toAom  no  will."— /oAn, 
V,  21,  That  i»— "  what  perMne  he  will,"  or,  "thoupenonM  whom  he  will ; "  for  the  Greek  word 
ioT  tehom,  is,  in  this  instance,  plural.  The  former  u  a  shorter  explanation  of  the  meaning,  but 
the  Utter  I  take  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  construction ;  for,  by  the  other,  we  make  whom  n 
dootde  relative,  and  the  object  of  two  governing  words  at  once.  So,  perhaps,  of  thefollowing 
cumple.  which  Dr.  Johnson  cites  under  the  word  wAo,  to  show  what  he  calls  its  "  ditivnctiM 
BBue:"— 

"  There  thou  teUst  of  kings,  and  who  aspire ; 
WJio  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  ao  moan." — Daniel. 

OlB.  6.— It  sometimes  happens  that  the  real  antecedent,  or  the  term  which  in  the  order  of  tho 
Muse  must  stand  before  the  pronoun,  is  not  placed  antecedentlv  to  it,  in  the  order  given  to  the 
words :  as,  "  It  is  written.  To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  fAeysnall  see ;  and  they  that  have  not 
beard,  shall  understand."— Aofflons,  XV,  21.  Here  the  sense  is,  "TTkojr  to  vAom  he  was  not  apo- 
ken  of,  shall  see."  Whoever  takes  the  passage  otherwise,  totally  misunderstands  it.  And  vet 
tlie  umc  order  of  the  words  might  he  used  to  signih,  "  They  shall  see  to  whom  (that  is,  to  what 
^twni)  he  was  not  spoken  of."  Transpositions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  every  other,  occur  most 
m<)iiHitIy  in  poetry-.  The  fallowing  example  la  from  an  Essay  on  Satire,  prbited  with  Fope'a 
•forks,  but  vmtten  by  one  of  his  friends : — 

"  Whose  is  the  crime,  the  scandal  too  be  theirs; 
The  knave  and  fool  are  their  own  libellers."— J".  Brown. 

Obs.  7. — The  personal  and  the  interrogative  pronouns  often  stand  in  construction  as  the  ante- 
tnnts  to  other  pronouns :  as,  "  He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  thai  is  a 
peat  waster."— J^ror.  xviii,  9.  Here  he  and  Aim  ate  each  equivalent  to  the  man,  and  each  it 
Wea  as  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  which  follows  it,  "  For  both  he  that  sanctificth,  and  they 
ne  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one  :  for  which  cause,  Ae  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren."— 
Bib.  ii,  11.  Here  he  and  they  may  be  considered  the  antecedents  to  that  and  who,  of  the  first 
uase,  and  aho  to  Ae  and  them,  of  the  second.  So  the  interrogative  trAo  may  be  the  antecedent 
"(he  relative  that;  as,  "  Who  that  has  any  moral  sense,  dares  tell  Itea  r  Here  who,  being 
*<tetvalent  to  what  person,  is  the  term  with  which  the  other  pronoun  agrees.  Nay,  an  interrogative 


^  Atmf  th«t  is,  **ao  that  (Ae^^ought  to  be  recompensed  fknm  Heaven  to  the  giver  f  ht 
n«  following  example,  the  first  nronoun  is  the  antecedent  to  all  the  rest 
'*  And  « that  never  doubted  of  Aii  state, 
Ht  may  peih^a— peAapa  Ae  may— too  Ute."— Onqptr. 
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Om.  8.— So  Qm  penoaal  ^nooitB  of  the  nuMtMM  cue,  (nUdi  ioim  eall  adjectiiras,)M 
■emetfanes  repraented  bj  relstlTM,  thongli  leu  frequently  thu  fkat  primitives  :  as,  "  Ba 
different,  0  OrtOKRil,  is  ^Ay  condition,  (oAo  art  doomed  to  the  perpetiud  tonoenta  of  uuktdl 
desire!" — Dr.  Jmtuon.  Here  who  is  of  the  second  perwni,  singulv,  muculinc ;  &nd  repics« 
the  antecedent  prononn  thy :  for  thy  is  k  pronoun,  and  not  (u  some  writers  will  hare  U> 
•4jBCtive.  Examples  like  this,  die  prove  the  doctrino  of  thoM  grammarians  who  uy  that  mjf,4 
hi*,  ker,  U$,  and  their  plni&ls,  our,  your,  thmr,  are  adjectives.  For,  if  they  were  mere  adjectii 
th^  could  not  thus  be  mad«  antecedents.  Examples  of  this  construction  ue  snfficiwntly  eooai 
and  sufficiently  clear,  to  settle  that  point,  unless  they  can  be  better  explained  in  Mme  other  m 
Take  an  instance  or  two  more :  "  And  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  tehom  tke  a 
of  tha  world  ate  eoow."— 1  Cor.  x.  11. 

"  Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
Hi$  praise  is  lost,  tcAo  stays  till  all  eMnmoBd."— i^^pc 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  t^iree  classes ;  perwtud^  relative,  and  intenvgi 
five. 

I.  A  jtereonalpnnom  is  a  proDOon  that  shows,  by  its  form,  of  what  pii 
son  it  is ;  as,  Whether  ^  were  Jor  iheut  BOCiwpreach,andsoyebefieTed.* 
—1  Cor.  xy,  11. 

The  simple  personal  pronouns  are  five :  namelj,  J,  of  the  first  peisaj 
IhoUy  of  the  second  person  ;  A«,       and  t'e,  of  the  third  person. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  also  five :  namelj,  m^aelfy  of  tk 
first  person;  th^nelf^  of  the  second  person ;  hxtMelfy  heruify  and  tUefy\4 
tiie  third  person. 

II.  A  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  reprints  an  antecedent  word  4 
phrase,  and  connects  difierent  clauses  of  a  sentence ;  as,  "  Ko  people  can  H 
great,  who  have  ceased  to  be  ^rtuous." — J)r.  Johnson. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  wlachy  iohat,  that,  tu,  imd  the  compouadi 
whoever  or  wAonwtwr,  whuAever  or  whichsoever,  whatever  or  vAotsMMr.f 

What  is  a  kind  of  douhle  relative,  equivalent  to  that  whick  or  thtte  irAuti 
and  is  to  be  parsed,  first  as  antecedent,  and  then  as  relative :  as,  "  TUs  il 
what  I  wanted  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  whichX  wanted." — X.  Murrajf. 

in.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  with  which  a  question  is  aslKd; 
as, "  Who  touched  my  doUies  ?  "—Mark,  v,  30. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  who,  wMeh,  and  what ;  bang  die  same  in 
fi)rm  as  relatives. 

Who  demands  a  person's  name ;  which,  that  a  pers(m  or  tlung  be  distiih 
gttished  from  otiters ;  what^  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  a  person's  oconpalink  and 
character. 

OBSEBTATXONS. 

Osa.  1. — The  pronouns  /and  mytttf,  thou  and  thyulf,  with  their  inflections,  are  literallr  appli- 
cable to  persons  only ;  but,  Jtffurativefy,  they  represent  brutes,  or  whaterer  else  the  sumu 
imagination  invests  with  speech  and  reason.  The  latter  use  of  them,  though  literal  perhaps  ia 
STcry  thing  butpenon,  constitutes  the  purest  kind  of  personification.  For  example :  "  The  trrm 
went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  ana  they  said  unto  the  oUre-ine, '  Reijtn  tiom 
orer  ua.'  But  the  olive-tree  said  unto  them, '  Should  /  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  m«  they  i 
honour  Ood  and  man,  and  go  to  he  promoted  over  the  trees  ?' "    See  Judgm,  ix,  from  8  to  IG.  | 

Obb.  2. — The  pronouns  Tu  and  himielf,  she  and  herself,  with  their  inflections,  are  litetally  < 
applicable  to  persons  and  to  brutes,  and  to  these  only ;  if  applied  to  lifeless  objects,  they  snimAte 
them,  and  arc  figurative  tn  gender,  though  literal  perhaps  in  every  other  respect.  For  examplr  : . 
*'  A  aiamond  of  heaaty  and  lustre,  observing  at  hu  side  in  the  same  cabinet,  not  only  many  other ' 

*  SoBM  grammnrisiui  exchule  Um  woid  it  from  tha  Itit  of  pusotuJ  pranoiuis,  b«auus  It  doM  act  eoera;  Lba  ' 
Usa  ot  that  peisoBsIitf  Khloh  contdtta  ia  indManal  inUUigtnee.  On  the  otbcr  hand,  tlnj  will  bare  e4a  M  t>«  a  < 
yenonal  prononn,  because  It  la  Utwaltj  applM  to  ptriotu  only,  or  iDtellfgeat  Mqks.  But  I  Jnd^  thtm  to  ba 
wtonfla  mpMt  to  both ;  and,  had  thejr  given  d^finitietuottbelttvrml  clsssca  of  pronenaa.  ther  niifal  perhapa 
have  Ibtind  out  that  Ins  word  *l  it  alnjs  penonal.  Id  a  gnmmatled  mom,  and  tHh>,  cbhm  ntttHa  or 
mtsrrog>llv<. 

t  "Whoto  and  wAotto  an  flmnd  In  old  aothora,  bntaranow  oat  of  oat.''— GtMreWTj  Graai.p.i&  nraa 
antiquated  irorda  an  aqnlTalMit  In  import  to  wk(i«Mti«r  and  U)Aal«>wDer.  Tbeformar,«a4ft»s,lnbif  atrtmaay  th—a 
In  the  Bible,  and  ooeadonaUv  also  bj  tha  poata,  ai  b;  Cowper,  VhlUler,  and  otlMia,  caa  hudly  be  mUL  to 
obsoMe;  thoogh  Wsl^  Uka  QknichUl,  pMimaoad  It  so,  la  hi*  flist  adltton. 
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MHibat  «ren  »  badiiOHe,  begin  to  qnertion  the  latter  hew  A«  eune  then— A«,  kAo  ippeand  to 
bt  M  better  than  a  mere  flmt,  a  •any  niety-looUna  pebUe,  irithont  the  leaat  shining  quality  to 
adnnos  Aim  to  each  honoor ;  and  eoneluded  with  during  Aim  to  keep  Ai*  distance,  ana  to  paj  a 
proper  respect  to  Aif  sapeiiors." — Kamei'a  Art  of  TUnAnw,  p.  233. 

Obs.  3.— The  pronoun  it,  as  it  carries  in  itself  no  such  idea  as  that  of  personality,  or  sex,  or  life, 
is  ehlc6y  used  with  reference  to  lltlngs  inanimate ;  jet  the  word  is.  In  a  certain  wajsappUcable  to 
aaiauds,  or  eT«n  to  persons ;  though  it  does  not,  in  itself,  present  them  as  such.  Thus  we  say, 
"fl  is  I;"— "It  was  tkey;"—"Il  was  you;"— "It  was  your  a^ent;"—"  tl  ii  your  buU  that  has  killed 
OH  of  mj  oxen."  In  examples  of  this  kind,  the  word  it  la  simply  demonstratire ;  meaning,  fA« 
tfmg  or  lubjfct  ipoken  of.  That  subject,  whaterer  it  be  in  itself,  roaj  be  introduced  again  after  the 
TStb,  in  anr  person,  number,  or  gender,  that  suits  it.  But,  as  the  rerb  agrees  with  the  pronoan 
ii,  tits  word  which  follows,  can  in  no  sense  be  made,  as  Dr.  Priestley  will  have  it  to  be,  the  antaw 
deiU  to  that  pronoun.  Besides,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  what  is  primarllr  derooastratiTe,  to 
represent  a  preceding  word  of  any  kind.  The  Doctor  absurdly  says,  "  Not  only  things,  but  per- 
Mu,  nw  be  the  antoctdent  to  this  pronoun ;  as,  Who  Uitr  A  it  not  Thomatt  i.  e.  Who  w  ths 
pemmr  U  not  ho  ThommMl" — Prioitley't  Gram.  p.  85.  In  these  examples,  the  terms  are  trans- 
p«Kd  by  interrogation ;  bnt  that  circumatance,  though  it  may  hare  helped  to  deceire  this  author 
ud  hii  cf^iera,  affects  not  my  assertion. 

Obs.  4.— The  pronoun  wAo  u  usually  applied  only  to  persons.  Ita  application  to  bmtes  or  to 
things  is  improper,  unless  we  mean  to  personify  them.  Bnt  tohooe,  the  possessive  case  of  this 
Rlttite,  is  sometimee  used  to  supply  the  place  of  the  poaseesive  oaie,  otherwise  wanting,  to  the 
rtUtiTe  which.  Examples :  "  The  mutes  are  those  consonants  tcAoss  sounds  cannot  be  pro- 
tnctti."— Murray' a  Gram.  p.  9.  "Philosophy,  lehote  end  is,  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
utore."— /A.  p.  M ;  CampboWt  EM.  421.  "  Those  adverbs  are  compared  tthoie  primitiTcs  are 
oiiMtete." — Adktm'o  Latin  Gram.  p.  lAO.  "  After  a  sentence  xekote  sense  is  complete  in  itself,  a 
period  is  used." — NvUing'$  Oram.  p.  124.  "  We  remember  best  those  tbings  tchote  parts  are 
■Detbodically  diapoMd,  and  mutually  connected."— AM0w's  Moral  Seitnee,  i,  w.  "  Is  thsre  any 
stlwdoetrina  whIm  followers  are  punished  ?"—ADDtaoM:  Mumtffa  Qnm.  p.  M;  Z«tPfA'«,p.ajf. 
**  The  ouestioQ,  soAose  eolation  I  require, 
Is,  wnat  the  sex  of  women  most  desire."— DKTi>Bif :  Lowth,  p.  20. 

Obs.  5. — ^Bnchanan,  as  wen  as  Lowth,  condemns  the  foregoing  use  of  whou,  except  in  grave 
poetry :  taytng,  **  This  manner  of  ptrioniJSeation  adds  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  higher  and  more 
•olaaD  kind  of  poetry,  but  it  is  highly  improper  in  the  lower  kind,  or  in  prose.'  — Buchanan'a 
EngHth  t^/uiax,  p.  73.  And,  of  the  lost  tno  examples  above  quoted,  he  says,  "  It  ought  to  he  of 
leiteA,  in  Doth  pLacea:  L  e.  The  followers  of  which;  the  solution  of  whtch." — lb.  p.  73.  The 
truth  tt,  that  no  personification  ia  here  intended.  Hence  it  may  be  better  to  avoid,  if  we  oan,  this 
lueof  KhoK,  as  aeeining  to  imply  what  we  do  not  mean.  But  Buchanan  himself  (atcaling  the 
tot  of  an  older  author)  has  furnished  at  leaat  one  example  as  objectionable  as  any  of  the  foro- 
g^i'mg :  "  Prepositions  are  naturallv  placed  betwixt  the  Words  tchote  Belation  and  DGpoudence 
each  of  them  u  to  express." — English  SytOax,  p.  90;  British  Gram.  p.  201.  I  dislike  this  con- 
Rtrucdon,  and  yet  sometimes  adopt  it,  for  want  of  an  other  as  good.  It  Is  too  much,  to  eay  with 
Clinrehill,  that "  this  practice  is  now  discountenanced  by  all  correct  writers."— Gram.  p.  226. 
(itaiiunarians  wonld  {HU'hapa  difler  less,  if  they  would  read  more.  Di.  Campbell  conmenda  the 
OM  of  ithose  for  ichieh,  as  an  improvement  suggested  by  good  taste,  and  established  by  abun- 
dAot  authority.  See  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  p.  420.  <'  Whose,  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  of 
rAo  or  vhieh ;  applied  to  persons  or  things."— IFifM^r's  Octavo  Diet.  "  Whose  is  well  author- 
ed try  good  usage,  na  the  possessive  of  which."— Sanborn's  Gram.  p.  69.  "  Nor  is  any  langoaga 
compute,  wAose  verba  have  not  tenses." — Harris's  Hermes, 

"  '  Past  and  future,  are  the  wings 

On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined. 

Moves  the  great  spirit  of  homan  knowledge.'— MS." 

Wordtwofth's  Preface  to  his  Poems,  p.  xviii. 

Om.  S^The  nlatiTC  snUeA,  Ihongh  formerly  applied  to  penont  and  made  equivalent  to  tcAe, 
ii  now  confined  to  brute  animals  andlnanimate  things.  Thus,  *•  Our  Father  tehicA  art  inheaven,*' 
ii  Bot  now  reckoned  good  English;  it  should  be,  *■  Our  Father  tffAo  art  in  heaven."  In  this,  as 
veU  u  in  many  other  tbinga,  the  custom  of  speech  has  changed ;  so  that  what  was  once  right,  is 
Bo»  angrammatical.  The  use  of  which  for  wAo  is  very  common  in  the  Bible,  and  in  other  books 
>f  the  seventeenth  centnry ;  but  all  good  writers  now  avoid  the  construction.  It  occurs  seven^- 
tvs  tinea  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke;  aa,  "Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which  was  tba 
fOB  of  Matthat,"  &c.  &c.  After  a  personal  term  taken  by  metonymy  for  a  thing,  which  is  not 
iuvn^er ;  as,  <*  Of  the  particular  author  which  he  is  studying."— OoUaudtf.  And  aa  an  interro- 
nii*e  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  adjective,  the  word  which  is  still  applicable  to  persons,  as 
foi^ly ;  M,  Which  of  you  all  f"— "  IfAieA  mmm  of  you  all  "  There  arose  a  reaaoniu 
imsag  them,  wkicA  of  them  should  be  greatest."- LhAs,  ix^  48.  *■  Two  fair  twin*— the  pnnle4 
■tangers,  which  is  vAu;A,  inquire." — Ticket. 

On.  7.— If  which,  aa  a  direct  relative,  la  inapplicable  to  poaons,  who  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
>t  ia  an  personifloationa :  as, 

<*  The  leal  ia  set.   Now  welcome  thoa  dread  power, 
Kameleaa,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  tcAicA  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hoar." 

Btbon  :  ChiUe  HaroUts  Pilgrimags,  Cant,  iv,  st.  138. 
What  sort  of  pcraonage  is  here  Imagined  and  addressed,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  should 
Mas,  that  *cho  would  be  more  proper  than  teAicA,  though  less  agreeable  in  sound  before  the  word 
m.  Id  one  of  hia  notes  on  thia  word.  Charohill  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error.  He  will  have 
•As  ta  reprsMBt  a  Aorse  /  and  that,  in  lueh  a  sense  as  woald  require  wAicA  and  not  kAo,  even  for 
k  pcw».    As  li«  ptiats  the  niascalhie  pnooun  in  Italies,  perhaps  he  tiiought,  with  Murray  and 
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WebttWiOwtKuUeAinutiiewlsba  "  of  the  nMito-^MiiBr."*  Hesajra,  "  In  the  folloiriiig  passtgt, 
wUeA  seenu  to  be  tued  uutaorfof  wAo .' — 

' Between  two  horses,  teAtcA  doth  bear  Aim  best; 
I  haTe,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment.' 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  Yl/'—CAurcAUTt  Gram.  p.  226. 

Obs.  8.— The  pro&oim  tohai  is  osualljr  applied  to  thiDgs  only.  It  has  a  twofold  relation,  and  ij 
often  used  (bj  ellipsis  of  the  noun)  both  as  antecedent  and  as  relative,  in  the  form  of  a  single  word ; 
being  equivalent  to  tiat  which,  or  the  thing  which,— those  which,  or  thetMngt  V)hieA.  In  this  doii' 
ble  relation,  tc^ai  represents  two  cases  at  the  same  time ;  as,  "  He  is  aanaucd  of  tchat  he  has 
done;"  that  is,  "of  what  [thirty  or  ocfton]  he  has  done ;"— or,  "of  that  [thing  or  action]  which  he 
has  done."  Here  are  two  objectives.  The  two  cases  are  sometimes  aUke,  sometimes  different; 
for  either  of  them  may  be  the  nominative,  and  either,  the  objective.  Examples :  "  The  dread  of 
censure  ought  not  to  prerailoMrwAKf  iMonpei." — Aiunes,  El.  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  232.**Tlie  public  ear 
will  not  easily  bear  what  it  slovenly  ana  incorrect."— iUui.  p.  12.  "He who  buTs  i^afhe 
does  not  need,  wilt  often  need  what  he  cannot  'bxi\."~iStudetU's  Manual,  p.  290.  '*  JVaai  ia  jost, 
is  honeat ;  and  again,  what  is  honest,  is  just." — Cicero.  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."—^,  ii,  7,  II,  17,  29  ;  iii,  6,  13,  22. 

Ob6.  9.— This  pronoun,  what,  is  usually  of  the  singular  number,  though  sometimes  plural:  as, 
"  I  must  turn  to  the  faults,  or  what  appear  such  to  me." — Byron.  "  All  distortions  and  mimic- 
ries, as  such,  are  what  raUe  aversion  instead  of  pleasure." — Steele.  "  Furi&ed  indeed  from  what 
appear  to  be  its  real  defects." —  Wordaworth'a  Pref.  p.  xix.  "  Every  single  impression,  made  even 
by  the  same  object,  is  distinguishable  from  what  have  gone  before,  and  from  what  succeed."— 
Karnes,  El.  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  107.  "Sensible  people  express  no  thoughts  but  loAa^  make  some  figure." 
—lb.  Vol.  i.  p.  399.  The  foil  lowing  example,  which  makes  what  both  singular  and  plural  at  once,  is  a 
manifest  solecism :  "  What  hat  since  fotlowed  art  but  natoial  consequences." — J.  C.  CaxAors, 
i^OMcAin  U.  S.  SeaateiHtKiiitlSdO.  Here  Atu  should  be  Aare;  oc  elae  the  form  ahonld  be  this : 
*<  What  has  since  followed,  i$  bat  a  natural  contewmce." 

Ofis.  10.— The  common  import  of  this  remarkEU>le  pronoun,  what,  is,  as  we  see  in  the  foreginng 
examples,  twofold ;  but  some  instances  occur,  in  which  it  does  not  appearto  have  this  double  con- 
stmction,  but  to  be  siroplr  declaratory ;  and  many,  in  which  the  word  is  simply  an  adjective :  aa, 
*'  (FAa<  a  strange  nm  of  luck  I  have  had  to-day  1 " — Columbian  Orator,  p.  2J3.  Here  fcAitfk  » 
more  >  '^'^>  ^      following  examples,  a  pronoun  indefinite  :— 

*'  I  tell  thee  lohat,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her," — Shot. 
**  He  knows  what 's  what,  and  that  'a  as  high 
As  mctaphysic  wit  can  fly." — Hadibras. 

Obs.  11. — What  is  sometimes  used  both  aa  an  adjective  and  as  a  relative  at  the  same  time,  and 
is  placed  before  the  noun  which  it  represents ;  being  equivalent  to  the  adiecUve  an;/  or  aO,  and 
the  simple  relative  t^Ao,  which,f  ot  that :  as,  *'  What  money  we  had,  was  taken  Airav."    That  is, 
"  Alt  thie  money  that  we  had,  was  taken  away."    **  What  man  but  enters,  dies."    That  »,  "Any 
nun  wAo  eaters,  diea."  "  It  was  agreed  that  what  goods  were  aboard  his  vessels,  should  be  land- 
ed." — Mickle't  India,  p.  89.   "  What  appearances  of  worth  afterwards  succeeded,  were  dratni  from 
thence."— /ntenio/  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  p.  196.    That  is,  "All  the  appearances  of  worth, 
which  afterwards  succeeded.  — Priestleu'i  Gram.  p.  93.    Indeed,  this  pronoun  does  not  admit  of 
being  construed  after  a  noun,  aa  a  simple  relative :  none  but  Ihe  most  Ultteratevever  seriously  use 
it  BO.    What  out  for  who  or  which,  is  therefore  a  ludicrous  vulgarism ;  as,  "  The  aspiring  youth  i 
what  fired  the  Ephesian  dome." — Jester,   The  word  used  as  above,  however,  does  not  always  pre*  ' 
etude  the  introduction  of  a  personal  pronoun  before  the  subsequent  verb;  aa, 
"  What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field. 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 

Oasb'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven." — P<>pe*>  Homer. 
Obb.  12. — The  componnd  wkaieter  or  whatsoever  has  the  same  peculiarities  of  construction  as 
has  the  simpler  word  what :  as,  **  Whatever  vrord  expresses  an  afBrmation,  or  assertion,  i«  «  Tcrb ; 
or  thus,  Whatever  word,  with  a  noun  or  proifoun  before  or  after  it,  makes  full  sense,  is  a  Tcrb."— 
AdanCi  Latin  Gram.  p.  78.  That  is,  "  Any  word  which  expresses,"  &c.  "  We  will  certainly  do 
whalsoever  thing  goeth  forth  out  of  oar  own  mouth." — Jeremiah,  xliv,  17.  That  is — "  any  thing, 
or  every  thing,  which."  "  Whateeer  sounds  are  difficnlt  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  propot* 
tion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear."— 0/aiV's  Rhet.  p.  121 ;  Murrmf's  Gram.  p.  323.  "  IKAoCaoewr 
thingswcre  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning. "—wmans,  xv,  4.  In  all  these  ex- 
amples, the  word  whatever  or  whatsoever  appears  to  be  used  both  adjectivelyandrelatively.  Then 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  relation  of  this  term  is  not  twofold,  but  simple :  as,  *■  Wftit- 
ever  useful  or  engaging  endowments  we  possess,  virtue  is  requisite  in  order  to  their  shining  wiA 
proper  lustre."— fn^/uA  Reader,  p.  23.  Here  icAo/tfoer  is  simply  an  adjective.  "Thedeclnntiau 
contained  in  them  [the  ScripturesJ  rest  on  the  authority  of  God  himaep';  and  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal from  them  to  any  other  anthorlty  loAofMWMr."— Xondm  J^uOle,  1836.  Here  teiAateO0tw  may 

•  "  <  The  man  la  prndont  wUch  apaaks  UtUa.'  This  •enteoco  Is  Incomot,  because  wUeA  Is  a  fwonoan  <tf  tbt 
neater  gender."— Jmimisr's  f^mfMl,  p.  18.  "  IfAieA  tsalao  arelatlva,  bat  It  bof  [the]  neuter  geoder.  Itb 
alao Interrogative."— ITtMter'A  Improved  Ofatn.p.7&  For  ovwrigbts like  these,  I  eanaot account.  The  T«l»ti>« 
wUcAisofott  M<f«i(f«rf,aa  every  body  ought  to  know,  who  ttas  ever  bwd  of  the  iWnKuti^  Alexander  n><l«,a{ 
the  at*  which  spoke  to  Busam,  or  of  any  of  the  animals  which  Noah  bad  with  bfan  In  the  aik, 

t  The  word  wAicA  also,  when  takMii&iUrfjseniiilMalivesenpa,(l. «.  totUiUBguishaMBeperMBaor  tUoB  tWm 
othan,}inay  have  a  co  lu  traction  of  this  sort;  and,  by  elUpdi  ortfae  noun  after  it.  It  may  likewise  bew  a  i  wnsi 
blauM  to  the  double  relative  ichai :  as, "  I  shall  now  give  you  t«o  paaages ;  and  request  joa  to  pcint  ool 

tehieh  words  are  mono-^ytUbles,  whieh  dls-svllables,  tchuh  tru-sjUablea,  and  wAiVA  poly-^ylUibles."  Bi^rk''] 

Gram,  p- 16.  Hera,  indeed,  the  word  trAor  migbt  be  nibadtnted  Ibr  wMeh;  because  ttiat  also  has  a  dlscrlntlaBtivi 
sense.   Either  would  be  right ;  but  the  author  might  have  pmented  the  same  words  and  thoa^ta  ruber  mon 
aeearately,  thus:  "  I  shall  now  give  you  twopasswa;  aod  request  70a  to  point  out  which  — ris  irnninii— 
Um}  wbk^dUsqriiablesi  wU(£^trii«yllabksiaDlwhkh,90ljvliM^  ' 
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bi  puMd  either  m  w  a4]eetiT«  rcUting  to  atriAorifv,  or  u  ui  enpluule  pronoun  in  Kppoaition  with 
ita  noun,  like  famtelf  in  the  preceding  eUuM.  In  thil  general  csphnfttory  eense,  vhataontr 
mij  be  applied  to  peVsona  aa  well  aa  to  thinga ;  aa,  "  I  aturald  be  aorry  if  it  entered  into  the  ima- 
gioatioti  of  anyperton  whattoever,  that  I  waa  preferred  to  all  other  patrons." — Duncan's  Cicero, 
p.  11.   Here  the  word  tohomtQever  might  hare  been  used. 

Obs.  13. — But  there  ia  an  other  construction  to  be  here  explained,  in  which  vAafnwr  or  whaUo- 
eter  appears  to  be  a  dotdile  relative,  or  a  term  which  includes  both  antecedent  and  relative ;  as, 
"  mafeeer  purifies,  fortifies  also  the  heart."— £n$/uA  Reader,  p.  23.  That  is,  ".AU  purifies— 
01,  Everything  uihieh  purifies — fortifies  also  the  heart."  "  W}uU»oeterh.a  doeth,  shall  prosper."— 
Pial.  i,  3.  That  n,"  Ail  that  he  doeth — or,  AU  the  things  ithich  he  doeth— shall  prosper.'^'  This  con* 
•tnctian,  however,  may  be  supposed  elliptical.  The  Latin  expression  is,"  CmHUj^tMRnunTue  /octet 
fn^)erabmtttr."-' Vulgate.  The  Greek  is  sintilar:  "  Kul  narra  ooa  aw  7ioi>}  xaT*vo4cu^i,'A<T«i."— 
S^jttuoint,  H  ia  doubtleae  bj  some  sort  of  ellipais  which  familiarity  of  ase  inclioes  us  to  overlook, 
that  tMttf,  whatevo',  and  wkaitoerer,  which  are  essentially  adjectives,  have  become  susceptible  of 
this  double  construction  as  pronouns.  But  it  is  questionable  what  particular  ellipsis  we  oueht 
here  to  suppose,  or  whether  any ;  and  certainly,  we  ousht  always  to  avoid  the  supposinff  oi  an 
cUipsis,  if  we  can.*  Now  if  we  sav  the  meaning  is,  "whatsoever  fAtn^t  be  doeth,  shaU  pros- 
per ; "  this,  though  analogous  to  other  expressions,  does  not  simplify  the  construction.  If  we 
will  have  it  to  be,  "  Whatsoever  thitus  he  doeth,  tAsy  shall  prosper; the  pronoun  they  appears 
to  be  pleonaatie.  So  ia  the  wordtt,  In  the  text.  "  Whattoever  be  saith  unto  you,  do  tV."— /oAn, 
E.5.  If  we  say  the  foil  phrase  is,  ".li^Mm^s  whatsoever  he  doeth,  shall  prosper;  "  this  present, 
to  an  English  ear,  a  still  more  obvious  pleonasm.  It  may  be,  too,  a  borrowed  idiom,  found  no- 
where but  in  translations  ;  as,  "  All  things  whattoecer  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shi^ 
receive."— JtfoM.  xxi.  22.  From  these  views,  there  seems  to  be  some  objection  to  any  and  every 
method  of  parsing  the  above*mentioned  construction  as  elUptical.  The  learner  may  therefore  say, 
in  such  instances,  that  whatmer  or  mhatsoever  is  a  double  relative,  including  both  antecedent  and 
relative ;  and  parse  it,  first  as  antecedent,  in  connexion  with  the  latter  verb,  and  then  aa  relative, 
in  einuiexion  with  the  former.  But  let  him  observe  that  the  order  of  the  verba  nay  be  the  reverse 
of  the  foregoing ;  as,  "  Yo  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  commaiui  yoa,  — John,  xv,  14. 
Thst  is,  according  to  the  Qreek,  "  If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  to  you ;  "  though  it  would  be 
better  Eo^liBh  to  aay,  "  If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  ynu  to  do."  In  the  followin({  example* 
however,  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  an  ellipsis ;  nay,  the  omissions  in  the  construction  of  the 
list  line,  are  aa  many  as  three  or  four : — 

"  Expatiate  with  glad  step,  and  choose  at  will 
Whate'er  bright  spoils  the  florid  earth  contains, 
Whate'er  the  tcaters,  or  the  liquid  air." — Akmside. 
On.  14. — As  the  simple  word  tcAo  differs  from  ahtch  and  what,  in  being  always  a  declinable 
pnnumn ;  so  its  compounds  differ  from  theirs,  in  being  incapable  of  either  of  the  double  construc- 
tiou  above  described.  Yet  whoever  and  whoso  or  whosoever,  as  well  as  whichever  and  whichsoever, 
vhateter  and  v^aUoetmr,  derire,  from  the  affix  which  is  added,  or  from  the  peculiarity  of  theit 
syntax,  an  ttnlimited  ai^ufleation — or  a  signification  which  is  limited  only  by  the  following  verb; 

•  Aj  for  Botlcr's  method  of  panlng  these  words  hj  alwaj/s  rteognixing  a  notm  at  being  "  mrDBUTooD"  bffan 
ttm,— «  maUiod  by  wbtcb,  accordiag  to  hi*  publiohera'  noUce,  *'  The  ordlauy  anphllofophlcal  explanatloQ  at 
thk  clauirf  words  Is  discarded, and  aslmple,  intcUUlbis,  conunon-KoMvlewof  Uie  matter  now  fot  ih*  JirU  tim» 
nbsiinu«^-' — I  kaow  tiot  what  novelty  ihtre  U  iu  It,  that  la  not  al«o  just  so  much  eiTor.    '*  Cuniparv,"  he, 

UxM  (WO  ■eotences  :  '  I  saw  whom  I  wanted  to  we ;'  'I  saw  what  1  wanted  to  see.'  If  what  in  the  latter  is 
tqainlent  to  that  whith,  or  the  thing  ichidt,  whom  In  the  former  Is  equivalent  to  Aim  whom^otthi  frion  whom.'" 
~B^l^eT'^  Pnttieal  Grain,  p.  fil.  The  former  example  bolDg  alniplf  elliptical  of  th«  ■ntecedeni,  he  Judge*  the 
Itttw  to  b«  K  coo ;  and  infers,  "  that  what  Is  notblog  more  than  a  relative  pronoun,  and  inctudes  notliiog  else." 
—It  Thii  eoneluilon  U  not  weli  drawn,  becauie  the  two  examplei  are  not  anaiegofu ;  and  whoever  thus  finds 
""thaticitMia  Dodilng  more  than  a  reUtive,"  ougbtaiM  to  fladlt  ia  eomeLhiog  ieM, — ^  nwt  adjretive.  "I  saw 
th*  ptnen  whom  I  wanted  to  see,"  Is  a  seutence  tliat  can  scarttly  tpoft  tbe  antecedent  and  retaiu  the  mom  :  '*  I 
ts/^wkat  I  waot^  to  see,'' U  one  which  rannat  rentve  an  antecedent,  without  chaoKing  both  the  senje  and  the 
•outniciion.  One  may  saj,  "  I  saw  wbu  things  I  wanted  to  we ;''  but  thin.  In  atead  of  gifliig  vfiai  an  atixetf 
dnl,  Bukea  tt  an  O'/fVertrf,  while  It  retaint  tht  /urtt-of  a  retatice.  Or  be  may  in^rrt  a  nounMfure  what,  agiveably 
to  ihg  lOlalkm  ButJer  ;  as,  "  I  saw  the  things,  what  1  wanted  to  Ke  or,  If  be  please,  both  before  and  afler ; 
la."!  Hw  tki  lAingt,  whatMmga  I  wanl«d  to  iae."  Ont  itlil,  in  either ooae,  ifAat  lano  "  simple  relative  fbr 
kntn  Hcnii  eqaivaJruntto  the  phrase,  to  many  as.  Or,  again,  be  may  omit  the  comma,  and  sa7,  "  I  eawfAe  ihimt 
wte  I  wuiCed  to  lee  bat  tlila,  if  it  be  not  a  vulgariam,  will  only  mean,  I  saw  tht  thing  to  be  what  I  wanted  to 
M."  Bo  that  this  method  of  paning  the  pronoun  what,  is  manlfesUy  no  Improvement,  but  rather  a  pervnsloa 
■■4  Bilriotcrpretatloa. 

Bat,  for  further  proof  of  Us  poeltlon,  Bntler  adduces  Instances  of  what  he  calls  "  ikt  relative  that  with  the  ante- 
tifU  omiiitd.  A  few  examples  of  this,"  be  says,  "  will  help  us  to  a»certalo  the  nature  of  what.  *  H'e  apeak 
Ihlniloknow.'  BMt.  [JoAn,  111,  11  }  '  I  amtAor  I  am.'  £ibU.  [drot/.UI,  KJ  '  Eachcwe  (Aaf  wicked  Is.* 
■  Ia  It  possible  hcaluraldknow  what  be  is.  and  be  tAorheU?'  Shaksptare.  'Oatberthe  sequel  bj  thai 
vntbt&ire.'  Jd.  In  theee  examplee,"  condnuea  he,  "Mat  is  a  relaUve;  andlsnwt/y  lynonymous  with  whaU 
>«nM  wonld  contend  tbatiAoi  standi  for  itself  and  Ita  antecedent  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  antecedent  la  omiHed. 
■"saM  If  u  tair^ifr,OB  XASILT  acppuis.'' — BulUr's  Practical  Gram.  p.  02 ;  BiiUiont's  Analt/lieal  and  Practictu 
f^"^  p.  233.  Converted  at  his  wliwl  age,  by  these  false  araumeuts,  so  ai  to  renounce  and  g^nsay  the  doctrine 
1*01^  almost  nnlvemltj,  and  hitherto  spread  Industriootilf  by  hImMlf,  in  tbe  words  ofLennle,  that,  *'  H'Aai  iaa 
*<t>poQud  relative,  intJudiog  both  tbe  relative  and  the  antecedent,-'  Di.  Bnlllcns  now  most  absurdly  urges,  that, 
'Hm  traih  is,  what  ia  a  simple  relative,  having,  wherever  used,  like  nil  olhtr  reUitivrs,  BUT  OSS  cask  ;  but  *  •  • 
^  ft  reteie  to  A  gmerataiUectttent,o mi iitd,  but  BtSlLT  avpPLiED  fiy  lAe»nind,''  though  "  not  undebstood, 

t*  U(  ordinary  sense  of  that  expression." — JnaJyt.  and  Pracl,  Gram,  of  1S4'J,  p.  SI.  Accordingly,  though  hs 
Aflers  Iron  Bntler  about  this  matter  of  "  the  ordinary  sense,"  ho  cites  the  forcing  anggvstiona  of  this  author, 
^■h  tbe  following  compliment :  "  These  remarks  appear  U>  taojutt,  and  conclusive  on  this  point  " — lb.  p,  238. 
» there  most.  1  tblnk.  be  man;  to  whom  they  will  appear  fkr  otherwise.  These  elllpilcal  uses  of  that  are  all  of 
*«ai  bad  or  qneMlouable  BoglUh  ;  because,  tbe  elitpf  U  being  such  as  may  be  supplied  in  two  or  three  different 
*>7*)  the  true  conatraition  Is  do;ibtfni,  tbe  true  meaning  not  exactly  determined  by  the  words.  It  Is  quite  as 
»sj  ud  tiKtnrtl  to  take  "  lAat"  to  be  here  a  deutonstrativfl  term,  having  tbe  relative  which  understood  after  it, 
*s  ic  snppoM  It  >'  a  relative,"  with  an  antecedent  to  be  supplied  before  it.  i-lnce  tbne  would  not  be  Um  same 
BMeitaiDty,  tftrAor  were  In  these  cases  substituted  for  that.  It  la  evident  that  the  terms  are  tio<  "  tzoctly  syReay- 
bM,ereolf  ihey  waesoisxactsraonyiny  would  not  •vhwsaianisacsaofoouBtnicttoa. 
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Md,  u  some  genm!  lenn,  nieb  m  mjfpenon,  or  oOpenoiUt  1b  Implied  u  flu  anteccdnt,  thejr 
•re  eommonlv  conneeted  with  other  woras  w  if  thej  ttood  fi»  two  eues  et  oaee :  as,  *'  IFAmmt 
seeks,  shall  nnd."  That  ii,  *'  Am/ person  tclio  seeks,  shall  find."  Bat  as  the  ease  of  this  com- 
ponnd,  like  that  of  the  simple  word  teho,  lehoge,  or  whom,  is  known  and  determined  by  its  form, 
It  is  necesBBry,  in  parBins,  to  treat  this  phraseolo^  as  being  ellipUcal.  The  compounds  of  trAo 
do  not,  therefore,  actually  stand  for  two  cases,  thouBh  some  ersmmariaHs  afflm  that  they  do.* 
Sample:  "The  soldiers  made  proclanation,  that  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  trAorm- would 
purchase  it  at  the  highest  price. "-—GOAIraiiYA's  Bome,  p.  281.  Thai  is—"  to  ony  man  who  wonld 
purchase  it."  The  affix  ever  or  Merer  becomes  annceessary  when  the  ellipsis  is  sapplied ;  and 
this  fact,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  plansible  argument  sffainst  0ie  supposition  of  an  eliipsia.  Bat 
the  supposing  of  an  antecedent  understood,  is  here  unaroidable :  because  the  preposition  to  cannot 
poretn  the  nominatlTe  case,  and  the  word  whoever  cannot  be  an  objective.  And  so  in  all  other 
nistancea  in  which  the  two  cases  are  different:  as,  "He  bids  whoenr  is  athirat,  to  conw."— 
Jenkt'e  DetotUnu,  p.  151.  "  Elizabeth  publicly  threatened,  that  she  wovld  have  the  bead  of  tdte- 
eter  bad  advised  it/'->-HcMB :  in  PriegUey't  G^am.  p.  104. 

Ob8.  15. — If  it  is  necessary  in  parsing  to  supply  the  anteeedent  to  whoever  or  whotovrtw,  when 
two  liifferent  cases  are  represented,  it  is  but  analogous  and  reasonable  fo  supply  it  also  when  two 
timilar  cases  occur:  as,  "  Wkoerer  borrows  monev,  it  bound  in  conscience  to  repay  it."— Po/ey. 
"  Whoever  is  eager  to  find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  toill  Jind  his  own  backwardness  to  practise 
them  much  dimmished." — Chapone.  **  Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfections,  will  ctaee  to  be 
hstidious ;  whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice,  will  cease  to  he  stjaeamish."— fYti56'«  Symo- 
nfnut.  In  all  these  examples,  we  have  the  word  in  the  third  person,  singular  number,  mascmine 
gender,  snd  nominative  case.  And  here  it  is  most  commonly  foond  It  is  slways  of  the  third 
person ;  and,  though  its  number  may  be  plural ;  its  gender,  feminine ;  its  case,  possessive  or 
objective ;  we  do  not  often  use  it  in  any  of  these  ways.  In  some  instances,  the  Utter  verb  is 
attended  with  an  other  pronoun,  which  represenu  the  same  person  or  persons ;  aa,  "  And  wAoso- 
ettr  will,  let  Aim  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." — Rev.  x»i,  17.  The  ease  of  tiiis  compound 
relative  always  depends  upon  what  foUowtit,  and  not  upon  wtiatpreeedes;  aa,  "Or  ask  of  wkom*- 
toever  he  has  taught." — Cooper.  That  is — "of  any  person  whom  he  has  taught."  In  the 
fallowing  text,  we  have  the  possessive  plural :  "  Whoeeeoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  tktm." — John,  xi,  23.   Tnatis,  "  Whatever pertoni'  sins." 

Obs.  16. — In  such  phraseology  as  the  following,  there  is  a  stifihess  which  ought  to  be  aToided : 
"For  «>Ao;»ifrer  God  loves,  he  loves  thm  in  Christ,  and  no  otherways." — Barclay'e  Works,  VoLiii, 
p.  215.  Better:  "For  all  whom  God  loves,  he  loves  in  Christ,  and  no  otkerwite."  '*  When  Hit 
Father  draws,  whomever  he  draws,  may  come."— Pmin^i'on.  Better :  "  When  the  Father  draws, 
oU  u>Aom  he  draws,  for,  awry  one  vAom  ho  draws,)  may  come."    A  modern  critic  of  immense 

Siromise  cites  the  following  clause  as  being  found  in  the  Bible :  But  he  loveth  irho*n»orrer 
olloweth  after  righteousness."— 0.  B.  Peirce'i  Gram.  p.  72.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  unfaitfa- 
folnesB  of  this  gentleman's  quotations.  About  half  of  them  ore  spurious  ;  and  I  am  confi^nt 
that  this  one  is  neithR*  Scripture  nor  good  English.  The  compound  relative,  being  the  snl^ect  of 
fitUoweth,  should  be  in  the  nominative  case ;  for  the  object  of  the  verb  lareth  is  the  antecedent 
nery  one,  understood.  But  the  idea'  may  be  better  expressed,  without  any  ellipsis,  thus :  "  He 
loveth  every  one  wAo  folic weth  after  righteousness."  The  following  example  from  the  same  hand 
is  also  wrong,  and  the  author's  rule  and  reasoning  connected  with  it,  are  utterly  fallacioas  :  "  I 
■will  give  the  reward  to  whomtoerer  will  apprehend  the  rogue." — lb.  p.  256.  Much  bettor  say.  "to 
ony  one  vAo ,-"  but,  if  vou  choose  the  compound  word,  by  auanaloffy,  and  all  goodautharity,  it  most 
here  be  whoever  or  whosoever.  The  shorter  compound  whoso,  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  is  now  almost  obsolete  in  prose,  but  still  sometimes  used  by  the  poete.  It  haa  the  nma 
meaning  as  whosoever,  but  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  nominative  singular ;  and  ■lAiiiViii 
it  ttUl  more  rare :  as,  "  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit,  shall  fall  therein." — Prov.  xxvi,  27. 

**  Which  whoso  tastes,  can  be  enslaved  no  more." — Cneper. 
"  On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  wnatso  thereto  did  need." — Bubbari, 
Obs.  17. — ^Tbe  relative  tiat  is  applied  indifiexently  to  persona,  to  bnite  awmala,  and  to  inani* 
mate  things.  But  the  word  that  is  not  always  a  relative  pronoun.   It  is  sometimes  a  pronoun, 
sometimes  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  a  conjunciion.  I  call  it  not  a  demonstrative  pronoun  and 
aUo  a  relative ;  because,  in  the  sense  in  which  Murray  and  others  have  styled  it  a  "  demonstratiTe 
adjective  j»-ono«n,"  it  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  and  it  is  better  to  call  it  so.  (1.)  It  is  a  reUttiv* 
pronovH  whenever  it  is  equivalent  to  icAo,  whmn,  or  which .-  as,  "  There  is  not  a  hut  man  upon 
earth,  thtU  doeth  good,  and  ainneth  not." — Eccl.  vii,  20.   "  It  was  diverse  from  all  the  betuta  thai 
vere  before  it." — Dan.  vii,  7-   *'  And  he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew  but  behimaclf." 
^Rev.  xix,  12.    (2.)  It  is  &  pronominal  adjective  vhcntTci  it  relates  to  a  noun  expressed  or 
nnderBtood  after  it:  as,  "  Thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  dty,  Babylon,  be  thrown  down." — 
Rev.  xviii,  31.  "  Behold /Aa(  [thing]  which  I  have  seen.''— £^/.  v.  18.   "And  they  said,  •  What 
b  thatf  [matter]  to  us  ?  See  tiioa  to  lAaf*  [matter]."->Jeiilt.  xxvii,  4.  (3.)  In  its  omer  aics,  it  is 

e  BMthlserroDMns  doetrioe  In  Ktrkbsm'sGrsmmar.  p.  112;  tat  Wells's,  p.  74;  In  Ssnbom^s,  p.  71,  p.  9S,  snd 
p.  177 ;  In  Cooper's,  p.  86 ;  in  0.  B.  Pairc«'s,  p.  70.  Theee  wrttsrs  ahow-a  great  fondness  for  tbU  complex  mods 
Of  parsing.  Itut,  ia  bet,  no  pronoun,  not  even  Uia  word  wAai,  has  any  double  ooostmction  of  rwMrrom  anal 
or  absolute  Dereultj  ;  but  mer«lf  beMUie,  Che  noun  being  supprcsMd,  y*t  bavlag  a  repmeotatlve.  we  rJwoaa 
rather  to  uDderstaod  and  pars*  Its  repiSMntative  donbly,  than  (o  nppiv  the  elllpdi.  No  prooouo  Incladu  "  both 
Ibe  antecedent  and  the  relative,"  brVmae  of  its  own  eompotitim,  or  of  Us  own  derlvaUon,  as  a  wrad.  No  laoBOuB 
esa  properly  be  called  ■■eompeimtf^  merely  bccansa  It  has  a  doable  eonstmetfon,  and  be^alvaleiit  to  two  other 
words.  These  positbini,  If  tms,  as  I  am  sura  thej  are,  will  refateniDdiy  asssrtlops  that  are  coBUdncd  In  the 
above-named  grammars. 

t  Here  the  demoosMlve  word  tkat,  aa  well  as  the  phrase  thai  matter,  which  I  form  to  entaln  Its  «>n£tnictSoa, 
niqoiMlotisbl]r  refors  back  to  Judas 'i  confegnlon,  tbsthe  hsdvlooed ;  musdll,  as  the  word  has  not  tbe  ronnectiDC 
fowarof  a  relatlre  pronoun,  iU  true  cbarBClerlilAalof  snad}eetiTe,and  not  tkat  of  a  pronoun.  This  pronomi- 
nal adjective  is  rerj  often  mixed  with  some  sncb  elUpsls,  and  Mat  to  repeat  the  Import  of  vartoaa  kiDds  of  wnrds 
and  pbrsscs;  as,  ''God  iball  help  her,  aodiAot  right  early."— fW.  xlvl,  6.  "Hay,  ja  do  wzong^  and  daftMd, 
and  that  yoor  brethren."— 1  Cor.  vl,  8.  "  111  know  your  busiDefS,  that  I  wUL"— OM&tpeaM. 
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,» etiymmetiom :  tnd,  M  nicli,  it  moit  comnoDlx  makei  whmt  follows  it.  the  porpou,  object,  or 
liuUoaiise,  of  what  precedes  it:  m,  *'I  mul  I  maf  learn." — Dr,  Adam.  "  Ye  men  of  Atheiu, 
I  p«rc«iTo  thai  in  all  tbinga  ve  ate  too  auperatitious." — St.  Paul,  '*  Live  well,  that  you  maj  die 
veil." — Aitem.  "  Take  heea  that  thoa  epeak  not  to  Jacob." — Genc$i4.  "  Judge  not,  that  jt  be 
Botjodged." — iiaitAeio. 
Oas.  18. — The  word  that,  or  indMd  any  other  word,  should  aerer  be  bo  used  as  to  leave  the 
of  ■peeeh  nneert^n ;  u,  "  For  in  tiie  day  thai  thou  entest  thereof,  thou  ahalt  surely  die," — 
ii,  17>  Here  thai  seemt  to  be  a  relative  pronoun,  lepreaentlng  day,  Ib  the  third  person,  ain- 
Kular,  neuter;  yet,  in  other  respecta,  it  seems  to  be  a  confunethn,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
Mtenaine  iu  case.  Better:  "  For  in  the  day  on  which  thou  eatest  thereof,  thouuhalt  surely  <ue," 
This  mongrel  coDitmctiou  of  the  word  that,  were  its  justification  possible,  ia  common  enough  in 
our  language  to  be  made  good  English.  But  it  must  needs  be  condemned, because  itrendera  the 
dkaracter  of  the  term  ambiguoua,  and  is  such  a  grammatical  difficulty  as  puta  the  parser  st  a  dead 
BODplua.  Examples:  (I.)  "  But  at  the  ntmettmt  Ta&T  men  are  giving  their  orders,  Oodonhia  part 
is  likewise  giving  hia." — RoUm'a  HuLil,  106.  Here  the  phraae,  "at  the  tarns  time  that,"  is  only 
aquivaleat  to  the  adverb  vhile;  aad  yet  it  ia  incomplete,  because  it  means,  "at  the  tame  time  at 
immA,"  or,  "lU  the  very  tiwu  at  which."  (2.)  "The  author  of  this  work,  at  the  lante  time  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan,  which  may  be  too  concise  or  too  extensive,  defective  in  ita  parte 
« irregalar  in  the  disposition  of  them,  has  studied  to  render  bta  *u^^  suncieatlv  easy,  intelli- 
gible, and  eoH^mhmmv*." — Jftirniy'*  Oram.,  Introd.,  p.  I.  Thia  Mnteaee,  whien  is  no  notidr 
■pectooi  of  iu  author's  original  style,  needs  three  corrections :  1.  For  "  at  the  tame  time  that," 
say  while:  2.  Drop  the  phrase,  "which  may  be,"  because  itia  at  least  useless :  3.  For  "nii> 
jiKf,"  read  treatiie,  or  compilation.  You  will  thus  have  tolerable  diction.  Again  :  (3.)  "  The 
participles  of  active  vert»  act  tipon  objecta  and  goveru  them  in  the  objective  case,  in  the  sams 
manner  tAoJ  th«  verb*  do,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Aparti^iie  in  the  nature  of  an  adjective, 
belongs  or  refer*  to  mnatt  or  promnme  in  the  same  manner  thai  a4Jectives  do ;  and  when  it  wiU 
admit  the  degrees  of  comparison,  it  it  called  a  participial  a^e^ve,"—Sanbom'e  Gram.  p.  3S.  This 
is  the  style  of  n  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  pretensioaa,  one  who  thinka  he  has  produced  the  beat 
grammar  that  hu  ever  appeared  In  our  language.  To  me,  however,  hia  work  suggests  an  abun- 
osaee  of  questions  like  tneae ;  each  of  which  would  palpably  involve  him  in  a  dilemma :  What  is 
here  meant  by  "  obfecte,"  the  icordt,  or  the  thingi  t  if  the  former,  bow  are  they  acted  upon  ?  if  the 
latter,  how  are  they  governed  ?  If  a/iarftci/Me  is  called  an  a^mMm,*' which  is  it,  an  adj^ 
or  a  partidple  i  If  *'  o  participle  refers  to  nouns  or  pronouna,"  now  mmty  of  these  are  required  1^ 
the  relation  ?  When  doesa^rf»c^)fo"admitthed^greesof  comparison?"  How  shall  we  potae  the 
word  that  in  the  forcROing  sentences  ? 

Obs.  19. — ^The  word  <u,  though  usually  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb,  has  sometimes  the  constmo- 
tkn  of  a  relative  pronoun,  especially  after  sucA,  so  many,  ot  atmany;  and,  whatever  the  antecedent 
MM  mnbe,  this  is  the  only  fit  relative  to  follow  any  of  these  t<>rros  in  a  restrictive  aenae.  Essm- 
^as:  "we  have  been  accustomed  to  repose  on  its  verscity  with  »uch  humble  oonfldenee  at 
sqqvesses  curiosity." — Johmon'a  L^e  of  Cowley,  "The  malcontents  made  tuch  demands  as  none 
b«t  a  tyrant  coald  refuse." — BoUnqbroke,  on  Hut.  Let.  7-  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
tmh  pimons]  at  should  be  saved. "—^cfs,  ii,  47.  "  And  at  many  at  were  ordained  to  etemu 
hft,  believed. "~.>lcf>,  xiii,  48.  "At  many  at  I  love.  I  rebuke  and  chasten."— A«t).  iii,  19. 
"Know ye  not,  tbat  so  many  of  ns  (u  were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death  ?" — Bom.  vi,  3.  "  For  at  many  of  you  at  have  been  btpUted  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ."— Go^  iii,  27.  "  A  STlhblft.is  to  many  letters  at  are  spoken  with  one  motion  M  the  ndce." 
-rPtrby'e  Gram.  p.  8.  "  The  compound  tenses  are  tuch  at  eannot  be  formed  without  an  auxiU- 
siyverb." — Murray't  Gram.  p.  91.  "Send  him  tuch  books  at  wilt  please  him." — Webtter^t 
Imfroeed  Gram.  p.  37.  "  In  referring  to  tuch  a  division  of  tbe  day  a*  ia  paat,  we  use  the  imper- 
fect."— Murray'*  Gram.  p.  70>  "  Participles  have  the  tame  government  at  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  derived."— 7ft.  Rule  xiv.  "  Participles  have  the  tame  government  at  the  verbs  hare  from 
■hieh  they  are  derived." — Sanborn's  Gram.  p.  94.  In  some  of  these  examples,  a«  is  in  the  noroiu> 
tire  case,  and  in  others,  in  the  objeclive ;  in  some,  it  ia  of  the  mascuUne  gender,  and  in  others,  it 
k  neuter  i  in  some,  it  is  of  the  plural  number,  and  in  others,  it  is  singular :  but  in  all,  it  is  of  the 
tUrd  person ;  and  in  all,  its  person,  number,  gender,  and  case,  are  as  obvious  as  thoae  of  any  ixnr 
tiahle  pronoun  can  be. 

Obs.  20. — Some  writers — (tbe  most  popular  are  Webster,  BuUiona,  Wells,  and  Chandler—)  ima. 
tfistbatast  in  anch  sentences  as  tbe  foregoing,  can  be  madea  ootunnction,  and  nota  pronoun,  if 
wawiU  allowthen  to  consider  the  phraseolcMn  euiptieal.  Of  the  example  for  which  I  am  indebted  ta 
Ub,  Dr.  Webster  says,  "  At  must  be  considered  as  the  Dominative  to  will  pleate^  or  we  must  sup- 
pose an  ellinais  of  several  words :  as, '  Send  him  such  boohs  as  the  bookt  which  will  please  him,  or 
as  those  which  will  please  him.' " — Improved  Gram.  p.  37.  This  pretended  explanation  must  be 
rejected  as  an  absurdity.  In  either  form  of  it,  two  nominatives  are  idly  imagined  between  as  and 
itsierb;  and,  I  ask,  of  what  is  the  first  onethesubject  ?  If  you  aay,  "  Of  ore  understood,"  maUag 
As  phrase,  "such  books  at  thebooka  are;"  does  not  at  bear  the  same  relation  to  thianew  verb  atw, 
tkst  b  found  in  the  pronoun  wAo,  when  one  aaya,  "  Tell  him  who  you  aret"  If  so,  osis  a  pronoon 
mBI  ;  so  that,  thus  far,  you  gain  nothing.  And  if  vou  will  have  the  whole  explanation  to  be,  "  Send 
Ub  sttch  books  as  the  books  are  books  which  will  please  him ;"  you  multiply  worda,  and 
ftaaOy  arrive  at  nothing,  but  tautology  and  nonsenae.  Wells,  not  condescendinft  to  show  his 
pupils  what  be  would  supply  after  this  at,  thinks  it  sufficient  to  say,  the  word  is  "  followed  by  an 
sihpsis  of  one  or  more  wwda  reqaired  to  complete  the  construction ;  as,  *  He  was  the  father  of  all 
sa^  Of  [  1  handle  the  harp  and  organ.*- Om.  4 :  21."— tTeOt's  SeAoel  Qrmn.  1st  Ed.  p.  161 ; 
M.  Ed.  p.  it! 

Obs.  21. — Chandler  exhibits  the  sentence, "  Jhete  are  not  tuch  at  are  worn;"  and,  in  parsing  it, 
expounds  the  words  OS  and  ore,  thus ;  the  crotchets  being  his,  notmine :  "as  .  .  .  .isanadMri, 
nmiutiny  the  two  sentences,  in  comparing  them.  [/( it  a  fault  of  some,  that  they  make  as  a  pro- 
Ma,  when,  bi  n  oovpantm  eentwM*,  it  oonespnids  truk  nmk,  and  w  imawdUately  followed  by 
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a  verb,  u  in  th«  actttenn  now  given,  Thii  ia  probablj  done  from  an  »pmr<ine»  of  the  real  loml* 
satire  to  the  verb.  The  sentence  thould  Btand  tkut :  '  These  (perhcgja  bonnets)  are  not  nieh 
(bonnets)  tu  (those  bonnets)  are  (which  are)  worn.'  Then]  are  ....  is  the  snbstantive  verb, 
third  person,  plural  number,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  agrees  with  the  noun  botautM, 
understood." — Chattdlw't  Common  School  Gram.  p.  162.  All  this  beara  the  marks  of  shallow 
flippancy.  No  part  of  it  is  accurate.  "  Are  vom,"  which  the  critic  unwarrantably  divides  by  his 
misplaced  curves  and  uncouth  im|>IetionSj  ia  a  passive  verb,  ureeing  with  the  pronoun  at.  Bat 
tile  text  itself  is  faulty,  beins  unintelligible  through  lack  ota  noun;  for,  of  things  that  mavhi 
**  worn,"  there  are  a  tnousnnd  different  sorts.  Is  it  not  ridiculons,  for  a  great  grammarian  to  oifer, 
as  a  model  for  parsing,  what  he  himself,  "from  an  ipnorance  of  the  real  nominative,"  can  only 
interpret  with  a  "prrhapi  f"  But  the  noun  which  this  author  supplies,  the  meaning  which  m 
guesses  that  he  had,  he  here  very  improperly  stows  away  within  a  pair  ot  erotcAtt:  Xor  is  ittru, 
that  *'  the  sentence  thould  stand"  as  above  exhibited;  for  the  tautological  correction  not  only  hit 
the  very  extreme  of  awkwardness,  but  still  makes  a«apronoun,Bnommative,  belonging  after  ar«.- 
Bo  that  thephrasc,  "at  are  ufom,"  is  only  encumbered  and  perverted  by  the  veibose  addition 
made.  So  of  an  other  exnmple  given  by  this  expounder,  in  which  at  is  an  objective  :  "  He  is 
exactly  such  a  man  at  I  saw." — Chandler  t  Com.  Sch.  Gram.  p.  183.  Here  at  is  the  object  of 
But  the  author  Bays,  "  The  sentence,  however,  thould  ttand  thas :  '  He  is  exactly  sucn  a  man  at 
that  person  teat  whom  I  saw.' " — Ibid.  This  inelegant  alteration  makes  at  a  nominative  depen- 
dent on  mta. 

Obs.  22. — The  vae  of  at  for  «  relative  pronoun,  ib  almost  entirely  conflned  to  tiiose  eonnezioiiB 

in  which  no  other  relative  would  he  proper ;  hence  few  instances  occur,  of  its  absolute  eqnivalnice 
to  vAo,  ithich,  or  that,  by  which  to  establish  its  claim  to  the  same  rank.  Examples  like  the  follow- 
ing, however,  go  far  to  prove  it,  if  proof  be  necessary ;  because  tcho  and  which  are  here  employed, 
where  at  is  certainlv  now  required  by  all  good  usage :  "  It  is  not  only  convenient,  but  absolutely 
needful,  that  there  tie  certain  meetings  at  certain  places  and  times,  at  may  best  suit  the  cooveai- 
encc  of  luch,  who  may  be  moat  particularly  concerned  in  them." — Barclay's  Wor/ct,  Vol.  i,  p.  49S. 
"  'Which,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  obligatory  upon  aU  tuch,  who  have  a  sense  and  feeling  of  tbB 
mind  of  the  Spirit."— i>  p.  67$,  "  Condemning  or  removing  tuch  things,  which  in  themselves 
are  evil." — lb.  i,  p.  511.  In  these  citations,  not  only  are  who  and  vAjrA  improperly  used  for«, 
but  the  comnuu  before  them  ore  also  improper,  because  the  relatives  are  intended  to  be  taken  ins 
lestrictive  sense.  "  If  there  be  tuch  thiit  walk  disorderlv  now." — lb.  i,  p.  488.  Here  that  ought 
to  be  OS ;  or  else  tuch  ought  to  be  pertont,  or  f  Ansa.  **  When  such  virtues,  at  wKieh  still  aceonii- 
pany  the  truth,  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  wanting." — lb.  i,  n.  602.  Here  spAtcA,  and  the 
comma  before  at,  should  both  he  expunged.  "  I  shall  raise  in  their  minds  the  same  course  of 
thought  at  has  taken  possession  of  my  own." — Duncan't  Logic,  p.  61.  "The  pronoun  must  be  in 
the  same  case  at  the  antecedent  would  be  tn,  if  substituted  for  it." — Murray't  Gram.  p.  181. 
"The  verb  must  therefore  have  the  same  construction  at  it  has  in  the  following  sentence."— 
Murray't  Key,  p.  190.  Here  at  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  relative  that,  and  either  may  be  tued 
Trith  equal  propriety.  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  as  the  latter  worn  is  some- 
times a  conjunction  and  sometimes  a  pronoun,  so  is  the  former. 

Obs.  23.— The  relatives  that  and  at  have  this  peculiarity ;  that,  nnlike  whom  and  which,  tiicy 
never  follow  the  word  on  which  their  case  depends :  not  indeed  can  any  simple  relative  be  so 

Silaced,  except  it  be  governed  by  a  preposition  or  an  infinitive.  Thus,  it  is  said,  (John,  xiii,  29t)i,) 
■Buy  those  thingsMtU  we  have  need  ofi"  so  we  may  say,  "  Buy  snch  Uiingsof  we  have  need  of. 
Bat  we  cannot  say,  "  Buy  those  things  of  that  we  nave  need;"  tu,  *<I**>t  BQch  thinn  o^«f  we 
have  need."  Though  we  may  say,  "Buy  those  things  of  which  w»\Mn"-A.ei/'  ts  well  as,  "Bny 
those  things  which  we  have  need  of;"  or,  "  Admit  those  persons  of  whom  wo  have  need,"  ai  wcU 
as,  "  Admit  those  persons  vhom  we  have  need  of."  By  this  it  appears  that  that  and  at  hare  a 
closer  connexion  vrith  their  antecedents  than  the  other  relatives  require :  a  circumstance  worthy 
to  have  been  better  remembered  by  some  critics.  "  Again,  that  and  at  are  used  rather  difierently. 
"When  that  is  used,  the  verb  must  be  repeated ;  as, '  Participles  rc^'rs  the  same  government, 
that  their  verbs  require.' — *  James  thowed  the  same  credulity,  that  his  minis tersAou^etj?  But  when 
at  is  used,  the  verb  generally  may,  or  may  not  be  repeated ;  as,  *  Participles  require  the  same  gov- 
ernment at  their  verbs  ;*  or, '  at  their  verbs  reguire.'-^'  James  thowed  the  same  credulity  at  hit 
minister or, '  at  his  minister  thowed :'  the  second  nominative  minister  being  parsed  as  the  nomi* 
native  to  the  same  verb  thowed  understood." — Nixon't  Parser,  p.  140.* 

Obb.  24. — ^The  laminating  of  a  sentence  with  a  preposition,  or  other  Nnall  particle,  is  ift 
general  undignified,  thongh  perbapa  not  otherwise  improper.  Hence  tlu  above-named  infleziU- 
Uty  in  the  conitniotion  of  that  and  at,  sometimes  mdncea  an  eltinsie  of  the  governing  woid 
designed ;  and  is  occasionally  attended  with  some  difficulty  respecting  the  choice  of  our  terms. 
Examples :  The  answer  is  always  in  the  same  case  thai  the  interrogative  word  it." — Sani/om't 
Gram.  p.  70.  Here  is  a  faulty  termination  ;  and  vrith  it  a  more  faulty  ellipsis.  In  stead  of  endine 
the  sentence.with  if  in,  say,  "  The  answer  always  a^eet  in  cat*  with  toe  interrogative  word. 
Again :  "  llie  relative  is  of  the  same  person  usith  the  antecedent." — Lowth't  Gram.  p.  101.  This 
sentence  is  wrong,  because  the  person  of  the  relative  is  not  really  identical  with  tiie  antecedent 
The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  at  the  antecedent." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  154.  Here  the 
writer  means — "  at  the  antecedent  t<  of."  "  A  neuter  verb  becomes  active,  wnen  followed  by  a 
noun  of  the  same  signification  with  its  owD."—Sanbom'i  Gram.  p.  127-  Here  tamt  is  wrongi  c( 
else  the  last  three  words  are  nseless.  It  would  therefore  be  improper  to  sav-*-"  of  the  tame  nni- 
floation  at  its  own."  The  ezpieasion  ought  to  be—"  of  a  signification  timiiar  to  its  own."   "  Ode 

•  nr.BnlUowhasndntsfcento  prove,  >•  That  the  wocd  u  Aeold  not  bs  coBsUsrad  a  friatln  in  any  dmai- 
BtaBces."  XlM  fbree  oThfs  Ave  gnat  arKomentt  to  thb  end,  the  mdir  ma;  welt  conceive  of,  whMi  b«  hwMB- 
pandtbelUlowlDS  DBS  with  whM  Usbomi  In  the  SSd  and  S8d  ehsnTatSoDa  abon :  "&  As  mn  »rr«r  A*  ■M'a* 
amibttituu  /or  anoOur  rtUaixt  pronoim,  nor  anoUur  rOaHot  pmmm  us  a  tmbstttultfartt.  IS,  tte,lklsa 
iBlattvepwiigB»,ltlB,t»Mythalasst,aTsiTOTBee8waeditlngesie.''^^fl^^ 
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is,  m  Ondk,  the  nme  with  song  or  hymn."— Blair's  Rhet.  p.  S96.  Son^  being  no  Onek  word.  I 
cannot  think  the  fom[oing  exprcRsion  Mcurate,  thoup-h  one  tnipbt  say,  "  Ode  is  identical  with 
sons  or  liTnin."  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  '*  Ode  is  the  same  at  son^  or  hrmn  ?"  That  fa, 
**  Ode  is,  literally,  the  same  thitu^  that  song  or  hymn  it  t"  "  Treatises  of  philosophy,  ou^ht  not  to 
be  composed  in  the  lame  style  aith  orations." — Blair's  BhH.  p.  175.  Here  neither  foUh  nor  <u 
can  be  proper ;  because  orations  are  not  a  style.  Ezpnnge  same;  and  say — "  in  the  style  of 
orations." 

Obs.  29. — ^Few  writers  are  sufficiently  careful  in  their  choice  and  management  ofrelatiTes.  In 
the  following  instance,  Murray  and  others  violate  a  special  rule  of  their  otta  grammars,  by  using 
wAom  for  that  "  after  an  adjective  of  the  soperlatiTc  aegree  :'*  "  Modifying  them  according  to  the 
genius  of  that  tongue,  and  the  established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  by  tchom  it  it 
lued."— Ortuco  Gram.  p.  I ;  Fisk's,  p.  U ;  et  al.  According  to  Pricstler  and  himself,  the  great 
Compiler  is  here  in  »n  error.  The  rule  is  perhaps  too  stringent ;  but  wnoerer  teaches  it,  should 
keep  it.  If  he  did  not  like  to  Mjr,  "  the  best  speakers  and  writers  that  it  is  used  by ;"  be  ought 
to  bave  said,  *'  th*  beat  speakers  and  writers  that  use  it."  Or,  rather,  he  ought  to  have  said 
itothing  after  the  word  "  writers ;"  because  the  whole  relative  clause  Is  here  i^k  and  luelen. 
Tet  how  many  of  the  amenders  of  tbis  grammar  have  not  had  perspicuity  enough,  either  to  omit 
the  expression,  or  to  correct  it  according  to  the  author's  own  rule ! 

Obs.  — ^Relative  pronouns  are  capable  of  being  taken  in  two  very  diflferent  senses  :  the  one, 
restrictive  of  the  genera]  idea  suggested  by  the  antecedent ;  the  other,  resumptite  of  that  idea,  In 
the  full  import  of  the  term — or,  m  whatever  extent  the  previous  definitives  allow.  The  distinO' 
tion  between  these  two  senses,  important  as  it  is,  !s  frequently  made  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
insortion  or  the  omission  of  a  comma.  Thus,  if  I  say,  "  Men  who  grasp  after  riches,  are  never, 
utisfied the  relative  tcko  is  taken  res  trie  lively,  and  I  am  understood  to  speak  only  of  the  ava- 
rieiou».  But,  if  I  say, "  Men,  who  grasp  after  riches,  are  never  satisfied  by  separating  the 
terms  men  and  vAo,  1  declare  all  tnen  to  be  covetous  and  unsatisfied.  For  the  former  sense,  the 
wlatiTe  that  U  preferable  to  vho ;  and  X  shall  presently  show  why.  This  example,  in  the  latter 
form,  is  found  in  Saubom't  Grammar,  psRe  I42d ;  hot  whether  the  author  meant  what  he  says,  or 
not,  I  doubt.  Like  many  other  unskillfurwriters,  he  has  paid  little  regard  to  the  abovc-mentioa- 
ed  distinction ;  and,  in  some  instances,  his  meaning  cannot  have  been  what  his  words  declare  : 
«•,  "  A  prism  is  a  solid,  whose  sides  are  all  parallelograms. "—^no/yfu^a/  Oram.  p.  142.  This,  ae 
it  itands,  ii  no  definition  of  a  prism,  but  an  assertion  of  two  things  ;  that  a  prism  is  a  solid,  and 
tbftt  all  Uie  sides  of  a  solid  are  parallelograms.  Erase  the  comma,  and  the  words  will  describe  the 
nrism  u  a  peculiar  kind  of  solid ;  because  whose  will  then  be  taken  in  the  restrictive  sense. 
This  sense,  however,  may  be  conveyed  even  with  a  comma  before  the  relative ;  as,  "  Some  fictl- 
tions  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire."— BZntr** 
Mhet.  p.  374.  This  does  not  suggest  that  there  are  no  other  fictitious  histories  now  extant,  than 
meh  as  were  composed  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  I  submit  it  to  the  retdar, 
whether  the  word  tehieht  if  here  put  for  that,  would  not  conv^^  tms  idea. 

Obs.  27.— Upon  this  pointimany  philolo^uts  are  open  to  criticism  ;  and  none  more  so,  than  tin 
recent  author  above  cited.  By  his  own  plain  showing,  this  grammarian  has  no  conception  of  the 
difference  of  meaning,  upon  which  the  foregoing  distinction  is  founded.  What  marvel,  then,  that 
he  falls  into  errors,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  ?  But,  if  no  such  difference  exists,  or  none  that 
is  worthy  of  a  critic'*  notice  ;  then  the  error  is  mine,  and  it  is  vain  to  distinguish  between  the 
restrictive  and  Uie  resumptive  sense  of  relative  pronouns.  For  example :  "  The  boy  that  deairei 
to  assist  his  companions,  deser^'es  respect." — G.  Brown.  "  That  boy,  who  desires  to  assist  his 
companions,  deserves  respect." — D.  a.  Sanborn,  According  to  my  notion,  these  two  sentences 
clearly  convey  two  very  different  meanings ;  the  relative,  in  the  former,  being  restrictive,  but,  tn 
the  latter,  resumptive  of  the  sense  of  the  antecedent.  But  of  the  latter  example  this  author  Ba;^ s, 
*'  The  claase, '  who  desires  to  assist  his  companions,'  with  the  relative  who  at  its  head,  cxplamt 
or  tells  tchat  boy  deserves  reapeet ;  and,  like  a  conjunction,  connecta  this  clause  to  the  noun  boy. " 
—Analytical  Gram.  p.  69.  He  therefore  takes  it  in  a  restrictive  sense,  as  If  this  sentence  wera 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  former.  But  he  adds,  "A  relative  pronoun  is  resolvable  into  apersonal 
pronoun  and  a  conjunction.  The  sentence  would  then  read.  'That  boy  desires  to  assist  his  com- 
panion i,  and  he  deserves  respect.''  The  relative  pronoun  governs  the  nearer  verb,  and  the 
antecedent  the  more  distant  one." — lb.  p.  69.  Now,  concerning  the  res  trie  tive  relative,  this 
doctrine  of  equivalence  does  not  hold  good ;  and,  besides,  the  explanation  here  given,  not  only 
contaadicts  his  former  declaration  of  the  sense  he  intended,  but,  with  other  seeming  contradiction^ 
jmna  the  antecedent  to  the  nearer  verb,  and  the  substituted  pronoun  to  the  more  distant. 

Obs.  28. — Again,  the  following  principles  of  this  author's  punctuation  are  no  less  indicative  of 
his  false  views  of  this  matter ;  "  Rule  xiv. — Relative  pronouns  in  the  nominative  or  [tht]  objee- 
tive  case,  are  preceded  by  commas,  when  the  clause  which  the  relative  connects  [,}  ends  a  sentence ; 
u,  *  Sweetness  of  temper  is  a  quality,  which  reflecu  a  lustre  on  every  accomplishment.*— B, 
Greenleaf.  '  Self  [-1  denial  is  the  sacriilce  [,]  which  virtue  must  make.'  [— £..  Murray.^  The  comma 
is  omitted  before  the  relative,  when  the  verb  which  the  antecedent  governs,  follows  the  relative 
clsoHe  ;  a*,  '  He  that  suffersby  imposture,  Aos  too  often  his  virtnc  more  impaired  than  his  fortune.' 
—Johnaon."  See  Sanborn's  Analytical  Gram.  p.  269.  Such  are  some  of  our  author's  principles— 
"  the  essence  of  modem  improvements."  His  practice,  though  often  wrong,  is  none  the  worse 
for  contradicting  these  doctrines.  Nay,  his  proudest  boast  is  ungrammatical,  though  peradven- 
tnre  not  the  less  believed :  "  No  [other]  grammar  in  the  language  probably  contains  so  great  n 
onantitT  o(coaden»od  and  useful  matter  with  so  little  superSwty.^' — Satiitom*s  Preface,  p.  v. 

Obs.  39. — ^Murray's  rule  for  the  punctuation  of  relatives,  (a  rule  which  he  chiefly  copied  from 
Lowth.)  recognizes  virtually  the  distinction  which  I  have  made  above ;  but,  in  assuming  that 
relatives  '* geitenUly"  require  a  comma  before  them,  it  erroneously  suggests  that  the  resumptive 
•CMS  ia  more  common  than  the  restrictive.  Churchill,  on  the  contrary,  as  wrongly  makes  It  an 
rsw^ntiil  ehanetcristie  of  aU  relatives,  "  In  limit  or  eziuutt  the  words  to  which  they  refer."  See 
Us  JVew  Grom.  p.  74.  The  fact  is,  that  reUtivet  ire  so  geoeiaUy  reatzictiTe,  that  not  one  half  of 
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fliMa  tn  Urns  pointed ;  tbonRh  Mmw  tbftt  do  mtriet  thair  anteeedBnl,  Bevarthoteu  idmit  thi 
point.  Tbia  m«y  be  Baen  br  the  first  eiample  given  lU  M amr  :  "  Relative  pronoan)  an  cob* 
sectiTe  words,  and  ffeneraujf  admit  a  comma  Mfore  tlima :  la,  ■  He  preaches  suUimelr,  hAo  Hvci 
A  sober,  rishteouB,  tnd  pious  life.'  But  wben  two  members,  or  phvw,  [say  datuet,}  u«  doN^ 
oonncctedby  a  relative,  rettraininB  the  |[eneral  notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a  particular  sense,  iSt 
eomma  thouUt  be  omitted :  as,  •  Setf-denuil  is  the  taerijtee  which  rirtae  most  make  ;'  *  A  mam  via 
is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  misconstrue  the  most  innocent  teordt  that  can  be  put  tosetheT.'  la 
the  latter  example,  the  assertion  is  not  of '  a  man  in  general,'  but  of '  a  man  who  is  oi  a  detnctiag 
spirit ;'  and  therefore  thw  [say  the  pronoun  and  if  antecedent^  should  not  be  separated."— Jhr 
ruy'j  Gram.  Oc(an>,  p.  273;  InffenotCa,  W5 ;  Comljf't,\^.  This  reasoning,  strictly  applied,  woiild 
exclude  the  comma  before  who  in  the  first  example  aboTc;  but,  as  the  pronoun  does  dM 
"  closely"  or  immediately  follow  its  antecedent^  the  comma  is  allowed,  though  it  is  not  much 
needed.  Not  so,  when  the  sense  is  resnmpttve :  as,  "  The  additiona,  which  are  very  considenble, 
■re  chiefly  mieh  as  are  ealcuated  to  obviate  objections."  See  Murray'*  Gram.  p.  ix.  Urn  tbt 
eomma  is  essential  to  the  meaning.  "Wtthout  it,  tuAtcA  would  be  equivalent  to  that ;  with  it,  uAtci 
is  equivalent  to  and  theg.  But  tms  latter  meaning,  as  I  Imagine,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  rel- 
ative Mof. 

Obs.  30.— Tnto  tbe  unfortunate  example  wliich  Sanborn  took  from  Mumy,  I  have  inserted  flw 
eomma  for  him;  not  because  it  is  necessary  or  right,  but  because  his  rule  requires  it:  "Sejf 
dmial  is  the  taerifiee,"  &e.  The  author  of  "  a  complete  system  of  grammar,"  might  better  tax- 
tradict  even  Hurray,  than  himself.  But  why  was  this  text  admired  ?  and  why  have  Grtm, 
Bumuu,  Hilej/,  Hart,  and  others,  also  copied  it  ?  A  tacri^  ia  something  devotra  and  Isst,  for 
die  sake  of  a  greater  good ;  and,  tf  Virtue  eaer^fiee  lelf'denial,  what  will  she  do,  but  mn  into  iadnl- 

Since  i  The  great  sacriflce  which  the  demands  of  men,  is  rather  that  of  their  aelf-looe.  Wm.  B. 
ussell  has  it,  "Self  defence  ia  the  sacrifice  which  virtue  must  make !" — Ruuelfa  Abridgemat^ 
Murray'e  Gram.  p.  116.  Bishop  Butler  tells  us,  *'  It  ia  indeed  ridicvioua  to  assert,  that  te^-daul 
ia  etaential  to  virtue  and  piety ;  but  it  would  have  been  newer  the  tmtb,  though  not  strictly  the 
truth  itself,  to  have  said,  that  it  ia  csscntial  to  disdplina  and  im^ovement."— JMttVf  7 
Bdigion,  p.  123. 

Om.  81.— The  relative  that,  though  usuallr  reckoned  equivalent  to  who  or  vAmA,  endsntlgr 
differs  from  both,  in  being  more  Rcnerally,  and  perhaps  more  appropriately,  taken  in  (he  restrictin 
sense.  It  ought  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  to  be  preferred  to  whh  or  which,  whenever  u 
antecedent  not  otherwise  limited,  is  to  be  restricted  by  the  relative  clause ;  as,  "  Men  that  nuf 
after  riches,  are  never  satisfied." — '*  I  love  wiadom  that  ia  gay  and  civilised."— ^rf  of  HdaJaae, 
p.  34.  This  phraseology  leaves  not  the  llmitaUon  of  the  meaning  to  depend  sol^y  upoa  lie 
absence  of  a  pause  after  the  antecedent;  because  the  relative  that  is  seldom,  if  ever,  usedb]]  good 
writers  in  any  other  than  a  restrictive  sense.  Again :  "  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  t 

Seat  many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving." — Addtaon,  ^)ect.  No  411. 
ere,  too,  according;  to  mv  notion,  that  is  obviously  preferable,  to  which;  though  a  great  cride, 
very  widely  known,  nas  taken  some  pains  to  establish  a  different  opinion.  The  '*  many  pleuons" 
here  spoken  of,  are  no  otherwise  denned,  than  as  being  such  as  "  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of 
receiving."  The  writer  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  vnlnr  are  capable  of  receiving  a  giest 
many  pleasures ;  but,  certainly,  if  that  were  changed  to  which,  this  would  be  die  meaiuiig  mk- 
veyed,  unless  the  reader  were  very  eareftel  to  avoid  a  pause  where  he  would  be  apt  to  make  obs, 
I  therefore  prefer  Addison's  expression  to  that  which  Dr.  Blair  would  substitute. 

Obs.  32. — The  style  of  Addison  is  more  than  once  censured  by  Dr.  Blair,  for  the  frequency  viti> 
which  the  relative  that  occurs  in  it,  where  the  learned  lecturer  would  have  used  which.  The  res- 
tons  assigned  bv  the  critic  are  these :  "  Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that,  beiog 
never  employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative;  whereas  that  It  a  word  of  many  u>i*''j 
sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  conjuoctiou.  In  some  cases  we  axe  indeed  obliged 
to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  samesea- 
tence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the  preferable 
and  certainly  was  so  in  this  Bentence :  'Pleaaurea  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  ^f  ^^'^^ 
is  much  better  than  'pleaauret  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.'  "•—BkUr't  Bhdonc, 
Lect.  XX,  p.  200.  now  the  facts  are  these :  (1.)  That<Aa<  ia  the  wore  deflnitive  orrestmOts 
word  of  the  two.  (2.)  That  the  word  which  has  as  many  diffisrent  senses  and  uses  as  the 
that.  (3.)  That  not  the  repetition  of  tfuUcA  or  who  in  a  series  of  clauses,  but  a  needleiackngtm 
the  relative,  is  ungraceful.  (4.)  That  the  necessity  of  using  that  rather  than  vAtcA  or  who,  de- 
pends, not  upon  what  is  here  supposed,  but  upon  tne  different  senses  which  these  words  nwsttT 
convey.  (5.|  That  aa  there  is  always  some  reason  of  choice,  tfuU  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred; 
which,  sometimes ;  and  who,  sometimes :  as,  "  It  is  not  the  man  who  haa  merely  taught,  or  km 
has  taught  long,  or  leAo  is  able  to  point  out  defects  in  authors,  that  is  capable  of  enUghtenug 
the  world  in  the  respective  Bciences  which  have  engaged  his  attention ;  but  the  man  who  ha  tsagut 
well." — Kirkham's  Elocution,  p.  7. 

Obs.  33. — Blair's  Rhetoric  consists  of  forty-seven  lectures;  four  of  which  are  devoted  tea 
eritical  examination  of  the  stylo  of  Addison,  as  exhibited  in  four  successive  papers  of  the  ape** 
Utor.  The  remarks  of  the  professor  are  in  general  judicious ;  but,  seeing  his  work  is  msde  s 
common  textbook  for  students  of  "  Belles  Lettres,"  it  is  a  pity  to  find  it  so  liable  to  rcprdteBiioB 
on  the  score  of  inacouraey.  Among  the  passages  lAieh  an  erftieised  In  the  twenl^-^ist  lecWs, 
there  is  one  In  which  the  essayist  speaks  of  the  efilects  of  novelty  as  follows  :— 

'  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  pW** 
na.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  ia  every  instant  called  off  to  BomeUusB 
new,  and  the  attention  not  sufiered  to  dvell  too  long  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  object  » 
is  this,  likewise,  thai  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  dcaue 
enterbunment.' — ^wrtotor.  No.  412.  , 

This  pass^  is  deservedly  praisedby  the  critic,  for  its  "perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony;'  nt, 
in  using  different  relatives  uader  like  circumstances,  the  writer  has  hsldty  done  justice  to  hmo"" 
good  taste.  Blair's  remark  ia  this ;  ■'Bis  freqiunt  use  of  thatt  instead  of  isAsM,  tsu»tBsrp»- 
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nKiritf  of  liii  style ;  but,  on  thi*  oceuioo  in  particulu,  pt]  oaonot  be  maeh  cooimeoded,  u,  *  It 
if  thii  lehieA,'  ■eems,  in  every  riew,  to  be  better  tban,  '  It  is  tbis  that,'  tiirce  times  tcpeited.'^ 
Ltet.  txi,  p.  207.  What  is  here  ntesnt  bv  "«wry  vim,"  mvr,  I  suppose,  be  seeo  in  the  corre- 
■ponding  criticism  wbieh  Is  noticed  in  my  Imst  oMnrration  aDOTp ;  and  I  am  greatly  decfived,  if, 
athis  insunce  also,  the  relative  (Aaf  is  not  better  than  wAieA,  and  more  agreeable  to  polite  uaage. 
The  direct  relative  which  eorresponds  to  the  introductory  pronoan  it  and  an  other  antecedent, 
ihonld,  I  think,  be  tAat,  and  not  who  or  which :  as,  "  It  is  not  yethat  speak." — Uatt.  x,  20.  "It 
is  thou,  Lord,  who  hast  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  thy  hands,  that  tumest  the  hearts  of  any  to  show 
Be  faroar."— Jm^'i  Pragen,  p.  278.  Here  who  has  reference  to  thou  or  Lord  only ;  but  that 
has  some  respect  to  the  pronoun  it,  thonsh  it  agrees  in  person  and  gender  with  thou.  A  similar 
oampte  fa  cited  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  observation ;  and  Isabmit  it  to  the  reader,  whether 
the  word  that,  as  it  there  occurs,  is  not  the  only  fit  word  for  the  place  it  occupies.  So  in  the 
following  examples  :  "There  are  Wordi,  which  are  not  Fiwii.Mafaigni^  actions  and  passions, 
>nd  even  things  transient."— BrvAtAHuTa  Gnun.  p.  100.  "It  is  the  univeraal  taste  of  manltfnd* 
wkieh  is  subject  to  no  such  ehanaing  modes,  that  aUme  la  entitled  to  possess  any  authoiity."— 
Blair's  Ithetoric,  p.  286. 

Obs.  8i.— Sometimes  the  broad  import  of  an  antecedent  la  doMy  mtrietad,  first  by  one  rel** 
tire  elanse,  and  then  by  an  other ;  as,  "And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  shall  worship  him,  whom 
nmaarenot  written  in  the  book  of  life" — Rev.  xiii,  8.  "  And  then,  like  true  Thames-Watermen^ 
they  abuse  every  man  that  passes  by,  who  is  better  dressed  than  themselves." — Broten'e  Ett*- 
Msfe,  Vol.  ii,p.  10.  Heream^  or  >/  he,  would  be  as  good  as  "  who; "  for  the  connective  only  serve* 
taeaiiy  the  restriction  into  sairower  limits.  Sometimes  the  limit  fixed  by  one  clause,  is  «xfencfsrf 
by  sa  other;  as,  "  TYitre  Is  no  eyiX  that  you  may  tuffer,  oi  thai  you  may  expect  U>  tu&er,  which 
prayer  is  not  the  appointed  means  to  alleviate." — Bichereteth,  on  Prayer,  p.  16.  £fere  wAtol 
reMunea  the  idea  of  "  evil,"  in  the  extent  last  determined ;  or  rather,  in  that  which  is  fiied  by 
either  clause,  since  the  limiu  of  both  are  embraced  in  the  aaserlion.  And,  in  the  two  limiiins 
daniea,  the  same  pronoun  was  requisite,  on  account  of  their  joint  relation ;  but  the  ^use  whioC 
sistunes  a  differentrelation,  is  rightly  introduced  by  a  different  pronoun.  This  is  also  the  ease  in 
the  following  examples :  "  For  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  sdAa 
valknotafterthefieah.bniaftertheSpirit."— Aireftiy'e  IP'erib.Vol.i.p.m  I  will  tell  thee  the 
nyitery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  earrletfa  her,  which  haut  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
hon».' ~ifep.  xvii,  7.  Here  the  restrictive  sense  is  well  expressed  by  one  relative,  and  the 
Rsamptive  by  an  other.  When  neither  of  these  senses  is  intended  by  the  writer,  any  form  of  the 
rdative  most  needs  be  improper :  as,  '*  The  greatest  genius  which  nms  through  the  arts  and 
•eienees,  takes  a  kind  of  tincture  firora  them,  and  falls  unavoidably  into  imitation." — ^iUriison,  AweC 
Xo.  100.  Here,  as  I  suppose,  which  runt  should  be  mi  namina.  What  els*  ean  the  author  nava 
aeant? 

On.  35. — Having  now,  as  I  imagine,  clearly  shown  the  dlfierence  Iwtween  the  restrictive  and 
the  resumptive  sense  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  makinR  such  a  choice 
of  words  as  will  express  that  sense  only  which  we  intend ;  I  hope  the  learner  will  aee,  by  thess 
obirrvations,  not  merely  that  clearness  requires  the  occasional  use  of  each  of  our  five  relatives,  who, 
wUeh,  what,  that,  and  «;  but  that  this  distinotion  in  the  meaning,  is  a  very  common  principla 
^  which  to  detmmine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  good  Esgliah.  Thus  that  and  at  are  appropri- 
•wy  onr  reetricHve  relatives,  though  who  and  which  are  aometimes  used  restrictively ;  but,  in  • 
rentmplict  sense,  who  or  which  is  required,  and  required  even  after  those  terms  which  usually  de- 
Bud  that  or  aa :  thus,  "  We  are  vexed  at  the  unlucky  chance,  and  go  away  dissatiafied.  Such 
impressions,  which  ought  not  to  l>e  cherished,  are  a  sufficient  reason  lor  excluding  stories  of  that 
kind  from  the  theatre."— Sames,  El.  ofCrit.  ii,  279.  Here  which  is  proper  to  the  sense  intended ; 
hrt sMcA  requires  as,  when  the  latter  term  limits  the  mesning  of  the  former.  In  sentences  like 
tkt  following,  who  or  which  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  thiU ;  whether  with  any  sdvsntage  or  not,  the 
nader  may  judge :  "  Ton  seise  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion." — Blair's  Rhet. 
^  221.  "An  historian  that  would  instructns,  must  know  when  to  be  concise." — lb.  p.  369.  "  Se- 
awa  has  been  censured  for  the  afi^tation  that  appears  in  his  style."- A.  p.  367-  "  Such  as  the 
pndigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar." — lb.  p.  401,  "  By  unnlding  those  principles 
iktt  ought  to  govern  tiie  taste  of  every  individual."— JGMnes'a  De^cation  toEt.^  Crit.  "  But  I 
SB  sere  he  has  that  that  la  better  than  an  esUte."— i^ecf.  No.  475.  "  There  are  two  properties, 
tte  charaeterixa  and  essentially  distinguish  relative  pronouns."— dbirdUtf'*  Gram.  p.  74.  By 
these  examples,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Dr.  Blair  often  forgot  or  disregarded  his  own  doctrina 
leipecting  the  uae  of  this  relative :  though  he  Wfw  often er  led,  by  the  error  of  that  doctrine,  to 
ntatitnte  which  for  that  improperly. 

On.  36. — WhethM"  was  formerly  used  as  an  interrogative  pronoun,  in  which  sense  It  always  re- 
fartd  to  one  of  two  things ;  as,  "  Te  fools  and  blind !  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the 
toaple  that  aanctifieth  the  gold  ?" — Matt,  xxiii,  17.  This  usage  is  now  obsolete;  and,  in  stead  of 
U,  we  lay,  "fVhieh  is  greater  ? "  But  as  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  corresponding  to  or,  the  word 
''hdher  la  still  in  gooa  repute ;  as,  "  Resolve  wh^her  you  will  go  or  not."—  Webeter'a  Diet.  In 
thii  sense  of  the  term,  some  choose  to  call  whether  an  adverb. 

Osi.  37. — In  the  view  of  some  writers,  interrogative  pronouns  differ  from  relatives  chiefly  in 
pu;  that,  as  the  subject  referred  to  is  unknown  to  the  speaker,  they  do  not  relate  to  iipreced- 
isf  BODD,  but  to  something  which  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  certain 
tut  their  person,  number,  and  gender,  are  not  regulated  by  an  antecedent  noun  ;  but  by  what  the 
^*eakeT ispposes  or  knowsof  aaubjectwhich  may,  or  may  not,  agree  with  them  in  these  respects: 
ai, "  What  lies  there  i "  Answer,  "  Two  men  asleep."  Here  what,  standing  for  what  thiiuj,  is  of 
tbethird  person,  siogalarnumber,  and  neuter  gender;. but  men,  which  is  the  term  that  answers 
to  it,  is  of  the  third  parson,  plural,  maaculine.  There  is  therefore  no  necessary  agreement  between 
the  question  and  the  answer,  in  any  of  those  properties  in  which  a  pronoun  usually  agreea  with 
its  Bonn.  Yet  some  grammarians  will  have  interrogatives  to  agree  with  these  "  mioteifucntt,"  as 
nlatins  agree  witii  mdt  antmedmUt.  The  answer,  it  must  be  granted,  commonly  oontaus  a  noon. 
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eotretponding  in  tome  rejects  to  the  iittmog«tiT«  proDoua,  aud  !it;rcoic^  with  it  m  oom;  Imt 
this  noun  cMUOt  ba  tnppoaed  to  contiol  the  internigatkii^  not  it,  in  anv  acme,  the  word  for 
which  the  proaoun  atuiu.  For  every  pronoan  mnit  needi  atand  fur  souiethiog  that  is  uttered  or 
conoeived  ay  the  same  ipeaker ;  nor  can  aajr  qaeitioQ  be  aoiwered,  until  its  meaning  is  under- 
stood.  Interrogative  pronouns  must  therefore  be  explained  aa  direct  substitntes  for  such  other 
terms  as  one  might  use  in  stead  of  them.  Thus  who  means  whatpertoit  t 
"  Who  Uught  that  hesT'o-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
The  Man  of  Rott,  each  liapioK  babe  replies." — Pope, 
Obs.  38. — In  the  otaesiflcation  of  the  pronouns,  ana  indeed  in  the  whole  treatment  of  themi 
Almost  all  our  English  grammars  are  miserably  faulty,  as  well  as  ^Tefitly  at  variance.  In  some  forty 
or  fifty,  which  I  have  examined  on  this  poin^  the  fewworda  which  coostitute  this  part  of  speech, 
hare  more  than  twenty  different  modes  of  distribution.  (I.)  Cardell  says,  <*  There  »  but  one  kind 
of  pronouns."— £/«n«nte  of  Gram.  p.  30.  (2.)  D.  Adams,  Greenleaf,  Nutting,  and  Weld,  wiU 
have  two  kinds  ;  "persona/ and  ralative."  (3.)  Dr.  Webster's  "  Substitutes,  or  pronouns,  are  of 
two  kinds:"  ^e  one,  *' caltedjwwnoi;"  the  other,  without  name  or  number.  Ste  Improved 
Gram.  p.  2i.  (4.)  Many  have  fixed  upon  three  sorts ;  "pertonal,reiai>ve,  t^nd  atfiective  wiih% 
sabdivision  of  the  Isst.  Of  these  is  Iind]e;)r  Murray,  m  his  late  editions,  with  his  amenders, 
Ainsworth,  Alger,  Bacon,  Bullions,  Fisk,  A.  Flint,  Frost,  Guy,  Hall,  Kirkham,  Lennie,  Merchuit, 
Picket,  Pond,  and  S.  Putnam.  (6.)  Kirkham,  however,  changes  the  order  of  the  classes;  thus, 
"pergonal,  at^tive,  and  relative and,  with  ridiculous  absurdity,  makes  mine,  thine,  hen,  ours, 
youn,  and  thein  to  be  "  compounda."  Churchill  adopts  the  plan  of  "pergonal,  reUUire,  and 

o^/in^'tw  pronouns ;"  and  then  destroys  It  by  a  valid  argumenL  (7.)  Comly,  Wilcox,  Wells,  and 
Perler,  have  these  three  classes ;  "perianal,  relative,  and  itOemgaiiw : "  and  this  division  is  right. 
(S.)  inborn  makes  the  following  bull :  The  general  divisious  of  pronouns  are  info  personal,  re- 
lative, interrogative,  and  several  »tih-dicitiont."~Analjftical  Gram.  p.  91.  (9.)  Jaudon  has  these 
three  kinds  ;  "penonal,  relative,  and  dittributive."  (10.)  Bobbins,  these  ;  "simple,  coiuuncttve, 
and  interrogaiive."  (11.)  Lindley  Hurray, in  his  early  editions,  had  these  four;  peraonal,  pos$e»- 
$iv»,r^ive,»nia^eeHt)e."  (12.)  Bucke  hasthese;  "  personal,  relative,  ititemgative,  ani  ad- 
jtcme."  (13.)  logersoU,  these;  "personal,  adfective,  relative,  and  ini^rrogaHve."  (14.)  Bucha- 
nan; " personal,  aemotutrative,  relative.  »aA  interrogative."  (15.)  Coar;  " jtertono/, ^lOMessire ox 
pronommal adjectives,  demonstrative,  o.nd.relative."  tl6.)  Bicknetl;  " personal, possesstx-e,  reJatice, 
and  demonstrative."  (170  Cobbett;  " personal,  relative,  demonstrative,  and  indefinite."  (18.) 
M'Culloch;  " pertonai,  possessive,  relative,  Viiid  reciprocal,"  (19.)  Staaiford  b&s  five ;" /wsonoJ, 
relative,  interrMative,  definitive,  and  distributive."  (20.)  Alexander,  six;  "personal,  relative, 
demonstrative,  tnterrogattve,  definitive,  nxdadjective"  (21.)  Cooper,  in  1826,  had  five;  "persona/, 
tvlaA'iie,  soesesnve,  definite,  and  indefinite."  (22.)  Cooper,  in  1831,  six  ^'^pereonal,  re&rttee,  dejt- 
nite,  ifuufimie,  posaeasive,  taiipoueasive  pronominal  wjfo^trM."  (23.)  Dr.  Crombie  says :  '*  Pro- 
nouns may  be  divided  into  Suostantive,  and  Ai^jective ;  Personal,  and  Impersonal ;  Relative,  and 
Interrogative."  (24.)  Alden  has  seven  sorts ;  "personal,  possessive,  relative,  inierropatite.  distri- 
btdive,  demonstrative,  and  indefinite."  {25.)  Smith  has  many  kinds, and  treats  them  so  badiv  that 
nobody  can  count  them.  In  respect  to  definitions,  too,  most  of  these  writers  are  shamefally  in- 
accurate, or  d^eient.  Hence  the  filling  up  of  their  classes  is  often  as  bad  as  the  arrangement. 
For  instance,  four  and  twenty  of  them  will  have  interrogative  i)ronouns  to  be  relatives ;  but  who 
that  knows  what  a  relative  pronoun  is,  can  coincide  with  them  in  opinion  ?  Dr.  Crombie  thinks, 
'*  that  interrogatives  are  stnctiy  relatives ; "  and  yet  divides  the  two  classes  with  hia  own  hand  1 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns  havo  the  Bame  modifications  as  nouns ;  namely,  Peramt^  Num- 
herSf  Q-endertf  and  Cases.  Definitions  universally  applicable  have  already 
been  ^ven  of  all  tiiese  things ;  it  ia  therefore  unnecessary  to  d^ne  them  aguu 
in  Uiis  place. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Id  the  personal  pronouns,  most  of  these  properties  are  distinguished  by  the  words  them- 
selves ;  in  the  relative  and  the  interrogative  pronouns,  they  are  ascertained  chiefly  b^  means  of 
the  antecedent  and  the  verb.  Interrogative  pronouns,  however,  aS'WcIl-as  the  relatives  vhieh, 
what,  aa,  and  all  the  compounds  of  tcho,  which,  and  what,  are  alwavs  of  the  third  person.  Even 
in  etymological  parsing,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  syntactical  relations  of  words.  By  mod- 
nations,  we  commonly  mean  actual  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  by  which  their  grammatical 
properties  are  inherently  distinguished ;  but,  in  alt  lan^ungcs,  the  distinguishable  propntiee  of 
words  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  their  actual  vanations  of  form ;  there  being  cert«nptiu- 
eiples  of  universal  grammar,  which  cause  the  person,  number,  gender,  or  case,  of  some  woru.  to 
be  inferred  from  their  relation  to  others ;  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  Uttng,  from  the  sense  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  sentence.  Hence,  if  in  a  particular  instance  it  happen,  that  some,  or  even  aU, 
of  these  properties,  are  without  any  index  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun  itself,  they  are  still  to  he 
ascribed  in  parsing,  because  they  mav  be  easily  and  certainly  discovered  from  the  coustractioa. 
For  example :  in  the  following  text,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  discern  the  genders  of  the  pronouns,  as 
the  cases  of  the  nouns  ;  and  both  are  known  and  asserted  to  be  what  they  ore,  upon  principles  of 
mere  inference  :  "  For  what  knowest  thou,  0  voift,  whether  Mou  shalt  save  (Ay  huaha*\d1  or  how 
knonrest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  ioifeT"~~\  Cor.  vit,  16.  Again :  IVko  betrayed 
Aer  companion  ?  Not  /." — Murray's  Key,  p  21 1.  Here  her  being  of  the  feminine  gender,  it  is 
the  inference  of  every  reader,  that  who  and  /  are  so  too ;  but  whether  the  word  componton  is  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  is  not  so  obvious. 

Obs.  2. — The  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  .and  second  persons,  are  equally  applicable  to  botk 
■exes ;  and  should  be  considered  mascoUne  or  feminine,  aoeording  to  the  known  api^icatioa  of- 
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tkcin.  [See  Leviza r '^Vi'iir f?G mm.  p.  7^  1  Thn  sprnVcr  -mil  the  h^nrer,  bring  preaent  to  each 
Other,  of  conrsc  kuuw  the  aex  ta  whiuh  they  jcspectivel^  beluoj; ;  and,  wbenCTer  they  appear  in 
iiarratiTe  or  di&lo^e,  we  are  told  who  tber  are.  In  Latin,  an  adjective  oi  a  participle  relating  to 
these-  pronono*.  w  varied  to  agree  with  toero  in  tMiiiiA«r,  gmitr,  and  roM.  Thia  is  a  ao&eient 
vroof,  that  ego,  I,  and  tu,  tktm,  are  not  destitute  of  gender*  tboi^h  neither  the  Latin  worda  nor 
the  i^^lish  are  thenuelvea  varied  to  eiprcss  it : — 

"  Miterte  boo  tamea  unum 
Exequere,  Anna,  mihi:  MoJam  nam  perfldns  ille 
TV  colore,  arcanoa  etiam  tibi  credere  lensuB ; 
Soia  y\xi  molles  aditus  et  tenipora  ndraa."— rirai/. 
Om.  3. — Many  English  grammarians,  and  Hnrrayattheirhead.deny  toe  first  person  of  oonot, 
ud  the  gender  of  prononoa  of  the  first  and  second  persona ;  and  at  the  same  time  teach,  that, 
**PronotuiB  mvst  alwaya  agree  irith  their  antecedents,  and  the  nonns  for  which  they  stand,  in 
pemiUr,  rutmber,  and  parmm:"  {Murray't  Gr.  2d  Ed.  p.  Ill;  Rev.  T.  Smith's, p.  60:)  and  further, 
with  redundance  of  expression,  tha^  "  The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  with  the  antecedent, 
and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly." — Same.  These  quotations  form  Murray's  fifth  rule  of 
syntax,  as  it  stands  in  his  early  editions.*  In  some  of  his  revisings,  the  author  erased  the  word 
pereon  from  the  former  sentence,  and  changed  wUh  to  a<  in  the  latter.  But  other  pronouns  than 
rdativea,  agree  with  their  nouns  in  person ;  so  that  his  first  alteration  was  not  for  the  better, 
though  Ingeraoll,  Kirkham,  Alger,  Bacon,  J.  Orecnleaf,  and  Bomeoihers,  have  been  very  careful  to 
fMow  him  in  it.  And  why  did  be  never  discern,  that  the  above-named  principles  of  his  etymology 
are  both  of  them  contradicted  by  thia  rule  of  his  syntax,  and  one  of  them  by  bis  rule  as  it  now 
■tanda  ?  It  is  manifest,  that  no  two  words  can  possibly  agree  in  any  property  which  belongs  not 
to  both.  Else  what  U  agreement?  Nay,  no  two  things  in  nature,  can  in  any  wise  agree,  accord, 
or  be  alike,  hot  by  having  soma  auality  or  accident  m  common.  How  strange  a  contradiction 
then  is  tUa  I  And  what  a  compliment  to  learning,  that  it  is  atill  Found  in  well-nigh  all  our 
grammars  ! 

Obs.  4.— If  there  were  truth  in  what  Murray  and  others  affirm,  that  "  Gender  has  reaped  only 
to  the  third  person  aingolar  of  the  pronouna,  he,  the,  it,"f  no  two  words  could  ever  agree  in  gen- 
der ;  bemuse  there  can  be  no  such  agreement  between  any  two  of  the  words  here  mcndonedi  and 
the  assertion  is,  that  gender  has  respect  to  no  othera.  fint,  admitting  that  neither  the  author 
nor  the  numerous  copiera  of  thia  false  sentence  ever  meant  to  deny  that  gender  has  respect  to 
MHiu,  they  do  deny  that  it  has  respect  to  any  other  jm>nouns  than  these;  whereas  I  affirm  that  it 
OBgbt  to  be  recDginixed  as  a  property  of  aU  pronouna,  aa  well  as  of  all  nouns.  Not  that  the 
gender  of  either  is  in  all  inatancea  invariably  fixed  by  the  forma  of  the  particular  words ;  but 
there  ia  in  general,  if  not  in  every  poasible  case,  aome  principle  of  grammar,  on  which  the  gender 
or  any  noun  or  pronoun  in  a  sentence  mav  be  readily  ascertained.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  if  wc  know 
who  apeaka  or  writaa*  who  hears  or  is  aduessed,  we  know  also  the  gender  of  the  pronouna  which 
are  applied  to  these  persons  ?  The  poet  of  The  Task  looked  upon  his  mother  a  picture,  and 
cspressed  his  tender  recollections  of  a  deceased  parent  by  way  of  addreu ;  nnd  will  any  one  pre- 
tend, that  the  pronouns  which  he  applied  to  himaelf  and  to  her,  are  either  of  the  same  gender,  or 
of  BO  gender  f  If  we  take  neither  of  these  aaeumptions,  must  we  not  say,  they  are  of  different 
genders  ?  In  this  instance,  then,  let  the  parser  call  those  of  the  firat person,  masculine;  and  those 
of  the  second,  feminine 

**  My  mother  I  when  /  learned  that  Ihou  wast  dead, 

Say,  wast  thou  conacioua  of  the  tears  /  ahed  i" — Coioper. 
Ob3.  S. — That  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  aometimes  masculine  and  some- 
times feminine,  is  perfectly  certain;  but  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  neuter,  is  a  question 
dificolt  to  be  decided.  To  thinga  inanimate  they  are  only  applied Jigurativefy ;  and  the  queation 
is,  whether  the  figore  always  necesaarily  changes  the  gender  of  the  antecedent  noun. 
Msiimr  the  genenu  principle,  that  the  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  always  of  the  same  gender ;  and 
we  know  that  when  inanimate  objecta  are  personified  in  the  third  peraon,  they  arc  usu»lty  repre- 
sented as  masculine  or  feminine,  the  gender  being  changed  by  the  figure.  But  when  a  Urelesa 
otgeet  is  spoken  to  in  the  second  person,  or  repreaented  as  apeaking  in  the  first,  as  the  pronouos 
here  employed  are  in  themaelves  without  distinction  of  gender,  no  such  change  can  be  proved  by 
the  moe  words ;  and,  if  we  allow  that  it  would  be  needless  to  imagine  it  where  the  words  do  not 
praTe  it,  the  gender  of  these  pronouns  mast  in  such  cases  be  neuter,  because  we  have  no  ground 
to  think  it  otherwise.  Bzampies :  "  And  Jesus  anaweredand  said  unto  U,  [the  htmn ^t/irer,]  No 
■an  eat  fruit  of  (Aee  hereafter  forever."— JtforA,  xi,  14.  "O  earth,  cover  not  thou  niy  blood."— 
Job,  xvi,  18.  "  0  thou  aword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  qhict }"— Jeremiah,  xlvii, 
C  In  these  instances,  the  objects  addreased  do  not  appear  to  be  figuratively  invested  with  the 
ittr^nte  of  sex.  So  likewise  with  respect  to  the  first  person.  If,  in  the  following  example,  mid 
■ad  rfieffifW  are  neater,  so  is  the  pronoun  me ,-  and,  ii  not  neuter,  of  what  gender  are  they }  The 
ycnonificsticm  indicates  no  other. 

"  Where  thy  true  treasure  ?  Gold  says,  *  Not  in  me;' 

And, '  Not  in  me,'  the  diamond.    Qold  is  poor." —  Tbunff. 

•  Tbt  latter  pari  of  this  awkward  and  compI«x  mle  wu  copied  from  Lowtb'a  Grammar,  p.  101.  Dr.  Anh's  ruls 
iL  •*  prontniiv  must  ahcayi  nfjre  with  the  noun)  for  which  they  stand,  or  b>  which  ttiey  yfn.  In  JVumfc-r,  p'r.i«t, 
fcnJir." —  Ornmnmlical  I»st\tvite%,  p.  M.  I  quote  thli  ri^cCty  at  it  ttnnds  In  the  book  ;  the  Italics  are  hU, 
Mt  nine.  Roswell  C.  Smith  appaan  to  be  Igitorant  of  the  change  which  Murra;  made  In  hli  fifth  nile  ;  for  h« 
■Ql  pobltabw  as  Mamy's  a  prioclple  oT  concord  which  the  latter  rej>«ted  u  early  u  ISOS  :  '*  Kule  V.  (torre* 
IpODding  wlUi  .Murray's  Onunmar,  Rcui  V.  fVonouni  mvst  a^tt  vtith  ilu  nouns  for  irhtrh  (Vji  Unnil.  in  t'urfw, 
■»n&cr,  xTV  PESMX." — SmilX'i  Iftw  Gram.  p.  130.  So  Attrn  Fisk,  In  hl«  "  Mnrray's  Eoitlliih  Grammar  f  Implt- 
Bti,-  p.  in  ;  Aaron  M.  Mtrckant,  In  his  '•^ Abrid^mml  of  MuiT»y'«  BnKllih  Orammir,  Keil*e(J,  Fnl-i's"!  ind 
Isprovrd,"  p.  79;  and  the  Rrv.  J.  G.  Cooper,  In  hla  "  Abrlilitniant  of  Murray'!  KnglUh  Ommmkr,"  p-  113; 
wbm,  from  the  titles, every  reader  would  expect  to  find  the  latest  doctrines  of  Hurray,  and  not  what  he  had  ao 
Inac  aeo  renovnced  or  chanipd.  ,  , ,  „ 

t  iTMarTaT'BOTani.  8vo,  p.  61 ;  ISmo,  61 ;  ISmo,  22  ;  D.  AdaTna'a.ST;  Alyer'*,  21;  Bacoo'sJS;  Flufc  «,»  I 
niUiaai's.9t:  Maiebant's  Murray,  86;  Hcrcbant's  Amsrkan  Oram.  M  i  T.  U.  Uiller's  Oram.  i» ;  Ponds,  its  {. 
|.MBam'S,23i  KiMtfl'a,l«i  Bet. T. Saith'a. 32. 
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TBI  GBAmuB  01  maim  aBAXMAKs..^^  [Finn. 

THE  DECLENSION  OF  PBOKOUK& 
The  dedendon  <tf  »  proaonn  is  a  regaltr  amDgement  of  its  nnmben  md 

I.  BUPLl  PUSOMALB. 

The  idmple  penonal  jTonouDa  ira  thus  dseUDsd : — 

I,  of  the  IXBSI  nuoii,  any  of  the  omden.* 
Sing.  Nom.      I,  Plnr.  Nom.  we, 

Pms.      my,  or  miiie,t  Poo.      oar,  or  oun» 

Olg.       me;  Olj.  ^ 

Thoit,  of  th»  aicoHD  FUBON,  any  of  the  gendert. 
Sing.  Nom.      thoa,}  Plor.  Nom.      ye»  or  jod, 

Posfl.       thy,  or  thine.  Pose.       year,  or  yoon, 

Obj.        thee ;  Obj.        yoa,  or  ye.S 

Hi,  of  the  xauBS  fusok,  moMevUnt  gender. 
Sing.  Nom.      he,  ^  ^ur.  Nom.  the^, 

Poss.       hia,  '  Po88.      their,  or  thein, 

Obj.        him ;  Obj.  them. 

Shi,  of  tJte  thibd  ifxsaosit  feminine  gender. 
Sing.  Nom.       ahe,  Plor.  Nom.  thej, 

PoflB.       her,  or  hers,  Foss.      their,  or  tbeii^ 

Obj.       her;  .  01^  them. 

It,  of  the  THIRD  FUSOX,  netUer  gender. 

Sing.  Nom.      it,  Plar.  Nom.  they, 

PosB.       its,  Foss.  their,  or  Utaaa, 

Obj.        it;  Obj.  them. 

II.  OOMFODND  FIRSONAU. 

The  word  telf,  added  to  the  umple  personal  pronoaos,  forms  the  class  of  compound 
personal  pronouns  ;  which  are  used  when  an  action  reverts  apon  tho  agent,  and  tho 
when  Gome  persons  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others :  as,  sing,  myeelf,  plur.  o■t^ 
eehet ;  sing,  thyself,  plur.  yourselves  ;  sing,  himself,  plar.  themselves  ;  sing,  bert^, 
plur.  themselves  ;  sing,  itself,  plur.  themselves.  Tbey  all  want  the  ponearin  cue, 
and  are  aliko  in  the  nominative  and  objective.    Thus : — 

HmLF,  of  the  wjxn  fib80K,|  any  of  the  genders. 
Sing.  Nom.      myself,  Plur.  Nom.  ourselves, 

Poas.   ,  PosB.   , 

Obj.       myself ;  Obj.  onrselres. 

*  Dr.  Cromble,  and  Mm«  ottwn,  npnacnt  I  and  ikou,  with  their  InKcctkm*,  u  Mug  "  msacoUcw  anl- 
nlne."  I«DDk,H'Cnllocb,«tidothm,  repnwiit  than  being ''nuKnliiMorftmlnlM."  Bat,  IfcilbtroTAM 
eu  han  M  antecedent  that  linraKr,  neither  of  tbfWTtewtbftrietiT  comet.  (See  Obj.  6th,  abon.)  Maw*- 
iMh  "  We  um  mv,  yottr,  lAnr,  In  fpeaUnK  of  a  tUof  or  thlvga  bdonglDg  to  plunl  uonna  <tf  oaf  P"*"'"^ 
Suay  on  EngUiA  Ortm.  p.  1*8. 

t  "  It  U  parftctlT  plain,  then,  that  tfry  and  mfiwarabnt  diffimntfttniuof  thenneironl.aaaveaandaa.  Im', 
Ibr  Itw  MkeotenphoDj,  orfkomcniitom, lUndtforthepowcnlvectPewltbinita  noon;  bnt  mnMbc  ebaoffdfir 
mtf  when  the  noun  Uexpre^fcd  :  and  my,  for  a  ■hnllarreaM>n,ctai]di  before  a  nonn,  bat  moM  be  changed  fur  mm* 
when  the  noun  Is  dropped.  •  •  •  Mint  and  my,  tAtnc  and  tAy,  wilt,  therefore,  be  considered  In  lhi>  be<A,  M 
dUfereot  ftirmi  of  the  poMe«ilTe  caae  fmn  /  and  Tkmt.  And  the  Jame  rale  will  be  extended  to  htr  and  kn,  f 
•fid  ews,  irourand  yourf,  lAi^  and  lAftrt  " — Bamard'i  Analytic  Grammar,  p  M2.  I 

t  It  haj  long  been  ftehlonabic.  In  the  ordlDary  Interoourae  of  the  world,  to  anbitltDt*  the  plural  fara  I 
pTODOnn  for  the  Kingnlar  through  all  Ihe  cam.  Thue,  bv  the  flgure  EM«Li.iai,  "  yew  or*,"  fbr  hutance,  ii  M- 
uonly  put  for  "  tkou  oH."  See  Obeerraaone  20tb  and  Siet,  t  elow ;  alio  Figure*  of  Syntax,  Id  Part  IV. 

t  The  original  nomlnatlTe  was  ye.  which  ti  aliil  the  odIj  nominatlTe  of  the  eolenio  Hjle ;  and  the  Bnd™ 
oqectlTe  waa  you,  which  li  Mill  the  only  ohJeotlTe  that  our  grammarianti  tn  general  acknoaledge.    But,  *'>**'|'! 
mmmatlcal  or  not,  yr  b  now  Ter;  oflen  uiK-d.  In  a  femiliar  war.  for  the  ohi^tlve  cue         ObMnatloiii  ^ 
SSd,  upon  the  declrnrioDK  of  pronouns.  |    T .  Dilwortb  gate  botb  caeee  alllie  :  "  Kom.  Ye  er  yon     "  S't-  [« 
O^'.l  le  or  you."— Ills  Stv>  Guide,  p.  98.  Dr.  Campbell  eays,  "I  am  Inclined  to  prefer  that  oh  wbttb  nutMl*  i 
InTBriably  ihenomlnatlre  plural  of  the  penonal  pronoun  thou,  and  yon  the  accusative,  when  applied  to  u  , 
phnaHtjr."— W'Jwnp*!' <!/' WAfferie,  p.  174.    No  graoimarian.  howcrer,  discards  yon  aa  a  nominatlTe  of  "kw  I 
pltualltj ;"  and  (be  preaeot  caaual  practice  of  putting  y«  in  the  obJecllTe,  has  preralM  to  some  atMBt  H 
met  two  MUniiBa ;  u, 

"  Toar  change  approaebcf ,  when  all  theae  delights 
Will  ranlsh  and  dellrer  ye  to  woe."— P.  L.,  B.  I»,  1. 867.  ■ 
I  Dr.  TouDg  has,  In  one  Instance,  and  with  very  donbtAil  propria^,  oonrartod  this  piOMan  talo  MM* 
fsrsM,  hj  addnMlnf  bimsrir  thus 

"  0  Mom,  mputff  abnad  onr  connaels  nam  _ 
And,m«Ulliiiibuidf,lalUBoaM«BthotM.''~£M«^AMa  BU.IX,LVl- 
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TnTSKLT,  of  the  axoom)  pissom,  any  of  the  gmder*. 
Sing.  Nom.      thjrself,  *  Plur.  Nom.  youraelTea, 

Poas.   ,  Poas.   , 

Obj.        thjseU';  Obj.  jouraelres. 

HiuSKLT,  of  the  THiBD  PEB30N,  moscuUne  gender. 
Sing.  Nom.      himself,  Plur.  Nom.  themselves, 

Poss.   ,  Poas.        -  —  ..— ^ 

Obj.        himself;  Obj.  tbemaelvcfl. 

HsRSKur,  of  the  raxao  pkbson,  fimintne  gender. 

Sing.  Nom.      hooelf,  Plnr.  Nom.  themselTcs, 

Poas.   ,  Pmb.  , 

Obj.        herself;  Obj.  themselves. 

Itskli,  of  the  THUD  pnaoir,  neuter  gender. 

Sing.  Nom.       itself,  Plor.  Nom.  themaelves, 

Poss.   ,  Poaa.   , 

Obj.        itself;  Obj.  thenuwlveB. 

in.  BELATITKS  AND  rNTlKH0CIATITE8. 

Tbe  nktive  and  the  interrogative  pronoaos  are  thus  declined : — 

Who,  UteraUy  appUed  to  pertoni  only. 

Sing.  Nom.       who,  Plnr.  Nom.  who, 

Poss.       whose,  Poas.  whose, 

Obj.  '      whom ;  Obj.  whom. 

Whicq,  edited  to  animale  and  ihingt. 

Sing.  Nom.      wbidi,  Plur.  Nom.  which, 

Poas.       t  .  Poas.   , 

Obj.       which;  Obj.  which. 

What,  aj^ied  ordinarily  to  things  onfy.X 

Sing.  Nom.       what,  Plur.  Nom.  what, 

Poss.   ,  Poaa.   , 

Obj.        what;  Obj.  what 

*  nttaUoB  of  odnf  Ibt  rinnl  nambtT  (br  Ui«  ibifalar,  or  you  tar  iAm*,  baa  ■lio  mbititQM  «0MrM{^lbr 
lifC^iiacoiBdien  dlacoan*.  In  poetiy,  In  prajer,  In  8mptnn,uid  Id  llw  hmtllar  lupug*  of  tha  Prlnuk,  Uw 
"Wnl  tOBMOBa  H  miU  ntafaMd  ;  but  Dm  pMU  om  oUbor  ttno,  M«ordli)K  to  th*  crmTltT  or  lbs  lIsfanMi  of 
iMr  mjh.  Bat  |MvH/<  U^o  (be  i«g»l  ccxn pound  om*//,  ttaongli  ftppaiwitl;  of  tbe  alDvaUr  nnmba,  knd  al««ri 
^^«it  to  OM  panoD  oiilj,U.  In  Iti  nrj  natara,  an  anotnaloiuajul  nngrammatleftl  mm  ;  tbr  it  eu  nalttaar  mcui 
■m  ttu  one,  nor  acres  with  a  prononn  or  a  rcrb  tbat  la  alngnlar.  Swift  Indacd  wiota :  "  Convmaattoa  tf  bat 
^nta| ;  tarra  for  all,  yowMlf  it  lUrevig."  Bat  ha  wrote  erronaoailj,  and  bla  meanlBg  li  donbtftU  ;  probably 
i>*Manl,''TocarTa  for  aD,  u,  lottam  ytmrulf."  Tbe  compound  pononala,  when  Ibay  ara  nominatlTaa  beftm 
tte  mfc,  are  eomiDOnlr  aaeoelatod  with  tbe  ilmple ;  ai,  ■■/  myt'lf  alio  um  a  man."— JcU.  x,  16.  "  Tbat  tAoit 
•MTarf  a  fuld^."- Rom.  U,  19.  <' Iftt  atand,  as  ^  iwMrMl/atUl  rfo."— StabpMr*.  "TbatwMtmwrwI/ara 
BKboMdaDmrd."— itf.  And,  if  the  rtmpla  protionn  ba  omitted,  tba  compound  atlll  reqnlrca  the  aamo  form  of 
ttiivb;  u,"  Which  wkT  I  Ht  laHell;  my>«^/am  Ilell."— HiboM.  Tbe  fbllowiogexample  U  dlBennt:  "IIoto 
■■Wtail ;  and  In  a  monaKby  myaalf  u  all  tliat  I  cox  lore."— J>/*  of  SeMUer,  TolUit'i  Prrf  p.  x.  Dr.  Folkn 
<*im  U>  lb«  Britlah  Tn*lon,  »  Uraelf  were  aU  that  I  cokU  Ioto;'*  and,  If  bia  own  la  good  EagUih,  the  verb  u 
aitb  «a,  and  not  witb  myt^f.  b  la  of  tbe  third  peiaon :  banee,  "myf  (/'iJ,"  or, "  wowttlf  it,"  cannot  be 
C**  tyatax ;  oor  do«a  any  one  aay, "  fourtrff  att,"  or,  *'  omrttlf  am."  but  rather, "  yenrsfl/art aa,  "  Captdn, 
9^*^v  the  fittaai  "—Dryden.  But  to  call  thla  a  "  amtora,"  b  to  turn  a  third  part  of  the  language  npdde- 
^"■a;  Waaaa,  by  aoalogy,  It  eonftninda,  to  auch  extent  at  leait,  Uia  plural  number  with  the  dnguUr  Ibrongh 
■B  <mt  verba ;  (bat  la,  If  tntndf  and  yomrulf  ate  riogulan,  aod  not  lauiar  plnrala  put  for  alngtilan  by  a  flgura  «f 
■T^z.  Bat  the  worda  are,  In  aome  fn  loataneaa,  wriltan  eapantelT :  and  than  both  the  meaolne  and  the  cob- 
■"wfce  ere  different :  aa,  "Tour  «rI/M  nered.pro&netl  not"— TKe  Dioi,  Tol.  t,  p.  8S.  Prrttape  the  word  Mi|nr(^ 
"ajftn  retber  to  bare  been  two  worda  ;  tbui,  And,  1b  a  monarchy,  my  ittfit  all  that  I  can  love."  The  two 
*°"blwndiaer  in  peraon  and  caaa,pertiapa  tin  In  gender:  and,  in  the  precedbig  iBMaace,  tb«;  dllbrin  peiaoD, 
'uW,  lender,  and  caaa.  Bat  tba  empooBd  always  followi  the  peiami,nttinDer,  and  (anderofita  lint  part, 
^^Mlrtbeeaaeof  Ualaet.  Tba  notion  of  aomagnnmariaaa,  (to  wit,  of  Weill,  and  the  slsty-ctght  otbraa  whom 
tor H,! that  |w»t  and  aronr  ara aetnaUy  made iingnlar by  Beage,iidemon«trably  nntnte.  Do  w.  mir,  aadtu, 
"naa  tctnally  aInigalBr,  aa  often  aa  a  king  or  a  eritfe  appllee  Ibem  to  blmaelf  ?  No ;  Itar  nothing  i^an  M  woiaa 
•n^T  itain.  wr  am,  m  WW,  or  iNM  lew,  tbon^  aoine  cotHotd  Ibr  Ihla  tait^oDttnietion. 
J  wUu  li  wmrthnea  need  aa  the  poaaeadro  caaa  rf  whkki  ■■,"AraUalonwAeMOTlgiuladlriiM."— Ao^.  Sta 
^'MwrwioM  Ml  uij  Ufa.  onitaeClaHceof  Prononna. 

;  U-*t  feat,  aa  in  tbe  Ibllowint  aentnMa,  tha  doobto  itUiTC  lekmt  baoBatlmea  applied  to  paiwu :  aadtt  It  ban 

"KoMUDiPridBTCpiw:  nor  bona  to  and 
A  IHoad,  M  wtef  kai  ftand  a  Mad  IB  thao.'^  ToMV. 
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That,  applied  to  penons,  animaU,  and  thing*. 
Sing.  Nom.      that,  Plor.  Nom.  Out, 

POBB.   ,  POSB.   , 

Obj.        that;  Obj.  that. 

As,  applied  to  penons,  tmimalt,  and  thingt. 

Sing.  Nom.      as,  Plor.  Nom.  as, 

Po88.  — ,  Poaa.  — , 

Obj.        as;  Obj.  as. 

IV.  COHPODND  BXLATITZg. 

The  componnd  relative  pronouns,  whoever  or  toHotoever,  whichever  or  wkieheoever, 
and  wAoiMw  or  wAatfoetwr,*  are  declined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simples,  who, 
which,  what.    ThuB : — 

WHOBTEa  or  WHOSOiVBt,  appUed  only  to  penont.  • 


Sing.  Nom.  whoever,  Plor.  Nom.  whoever, 

Poss.  whosever,  Pobs.  whoaevcr, 

Obj.  whomever;  Obj.  whomever. 

Sing.  Nom.  whosoever,  Plur.  Nom.  whosoever, 

PoBs.  whosesoever,  Pobs.  whosesoever, 

Obj.  whomsoever;  Obj.  whomsoever. 

Whichetkb  or  Wbiohsoxvxr,  c^ipHed  to  persons,  animalt,  and  things. 

Sing.  Nom.  whichever,  Plur.  Nom.  whicbevor, 

Posa.   ,  Poss.  ■ 

Obj.  whichever ;  Obj.  whichever. 

Sing.  Nom.  whichsoever,  Plor.  Nom.  whichsoever, 

Poss.   ,  Poss.   , 

Obj.  whichsoever ;  Obj.  whichsoever. 

WoATEviB  or  Whatsoever,  appUed  ordinarily  to  thingt  onlg. 

Sing.  Nom.  whatever,  Plur.  Nom.  whatever, 

Poss.   ,  Poss.   , 

Obj.  whatever ;  Obj.  whatever. 

Sing.  Nom.  whatsoever,  Plur.  Nom.  whatsoever, 

Pobs.  ,  Poss.   , 

Obj.  whatsoever;  Obj.  whatsoever. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Most  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  of  the  posaesaive  case,  in  etch 
number :  as,  my  or  mint,  our  or  ours  ;  thy  or  thine,  your  or  your$ ;  her  or  h^»,  their  or  theirt. 
The  former  is  used  before  a  noun  expressed,  or  when  nothing  but  an  adjective  interrenes ; 
the  latter,  when  the  governing  noun  is  understood,  or  is  so  placed  that  a  repetition  of  it  is 
imidied  in  or  after  the  pronoun :  as,  "  tfy  powers  are  thtna ;  be  thine  alone  The  glory  of  my 
Bong." — Mtm^omery.   *'  State  what  mim  and  your  principles  are." — Leffh  Hichmond,  to  hi$ 
Dmghten.   Better,  perhaps :  <*  State  what  my  principles  end  yours  are ; " — "  State  whikt  your 
principles  and  nitfu  are ; " — or,  "  State  what  are  my  principles  and  your  own.** 
"  Resign' d  he  fell ;  superior  to  the  dart 
That  quench'd  its  rage  in  yoiera  and  Britain')  heart." — J.  Brown. 
"  Behold !  to  yoiiri  and  my  surprise, 
These  trifles  to  a  volume  rise." — Uoyd,  p.  186. 
Obs.  2. — ^Posribly,  when  the  same  persons  or  things  stand  in  a  joint  relation  of  this  kind 
to  different  individuals  or  parties,  it  may  be  proper  to  connect  two  of  the  ^^mple  possessiTes 
to  express  it;  though  this  construction  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  necessary,  because  any snch 

*  Of  ftll  thcM  oomponnds,  L.  Hamj  Ttrj  Improperlj  sayi,  "  Thej  ua  iddom  uttii  In  modern  a^le.'' — Ottnt 
Oram.  p.  64 ;  also  Fiilt'i,  p.  65.  None  of  ttacm  are  yei  obsoleta,  thnugh  the  thorter  Ibntu  Bcem  to  be  dov  (Mmt- 
idty  preferred.  The  Iblloiriiig  raggeetton  of  Cobbeti'i  b  erroneous  ;  becAuM  It  Implies  tbat  the  shorter  (bmu  mn 
hinoratitmeasd  fitnlts  J  ud  bee«ue  Uie>utbar  c&relesal;  ipeab  of  them  ume  lAw;oulj  :  "  We  i  MrunnK)  ontt 
IIm  to,  VdA  uy,  whottitr,  whomtvtr,  whattver^  ftnd  even  iohotrvtr.  It  it  a  mere  abbmiatioit.  The  m  it  noder- 
■tood;  awl.  It  to  twit  DM  to  omit  to  «rit«  It."— JE^.  Gnim.  V  a09.  R.C.  Smith  <UmlMe>  the  eoaponnd  nte^M 
wUbUuMUBMi  aBdOissslucloswwlUitiM  IbUosliwiwllan:  '*Xtuyan  not  ^UmwUP'—llm  Omm-p  d- 
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eiqirenion  u  My  mtd  her  titttr,  my  and  hit  duty,  if  not  erroneous,  can  mean  nothing  but  your 
liittr,  our  dutif,  &c.  But  some  examples  occur,  the  propriety  of  irhich  it  is  worth  vhile  to 
ctmaider :  as,  "  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she  proves  worthy  of  her 
bthat  vorthy  of  you,  and  of  your  and  her  ancestors." — Spectator,  No.  626.  This  sentence 
is  inm  ■  Tersi(m  of  Pliny's  letter  to  his  wifis's  aunt ;  and,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  iu- 
dinduals  are  here  the  same,  the  phrascolo^  may  be  allowable.  But  had  the  aunt  commend- 
ed her  niece  to  Pliny,  she  should  have  said,  "  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your  ancestors  and 
,htTt."  "Is  it  A«f  or  Ail  honour  that  is  tarnished }  It  is  notAeri,but  Au." — Murray's  Gram. 
p.  173.  This  question  I  take  to  be  bad  English.  It  ought  to  be,  "Is  it  her  honour,  or  Am, 
that  is  tarnished  ? "  Her  honour  and  his  honour  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  This 
eiunple  was  framed  by  Murray  to  illustrate  that  idle  and  puzzling  distinction  which  he 
and  some  others  outke  between  "possessiTe  a^ectire  pronouns  "  and  "  the  genitive  case  of 
the  personal  pronouns;"  aad*  if  I  understand  him,  the  author  will  here  have  A«r  and  Auto 
he<u  thefonner  class,  and  Am  and  Am  of  the  latter.  It  were  abetter  use  of  time,  to  learn 
how  to  employ  such  words  correctly.  tTnquestionably,  they  arc  of  the  same  class  fnd  the 
aamc  case,  and  would  be  every  way  equivalent,  if  the  first  form  were  fit  to  be  used  ellipti* 
ttUv.  For  example  :  "  The  same  phrcnsy  had  hindered  the  Dutch  &om  improving  to  their 
laA  to  tho  common  advantage  the  public  misfortunes  of  France." — Bolinglnvke,  on  Hist.  p. 
309.  Here  the  poasessivo  case  their  appears  to  be  governed  \yy  advantage  understood,  and 
therefore  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  aa/t  thnrtt  or  their  own.  But  in  the  following  instance* 
Mr  may  be  proper,  because  both  poasessiveB  a|^>ear  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
noun:— 

"  Although  'twas  our  and  their  o^iion 
Each  other's  church  was  but  a  Rimmon." — Budibras. 

Om.  3. — IfMM  and  thine  were  ibrmerly  preferred  to  my  and  thy,  before  all  words  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel  sound ;  or  rather,  mine  and  thine  were  the  original  forms,*  and  my  and 
%  were  first  substituted  for  them  beCore  consonants,  and  afterwards  before  vowels :  as, 
"  fiat  it  was  thou,  a  man  none  equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  aoquaintance." — Piaimt,  It,  13. 
"  Jkf  wayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God." — Actt,  x,  4.  'When 
the  Bilile  was  translated,  tither  form  appears  to  have  been  used  before  the  letter  A ;  as, 
"  Hath  not  siy  Aonrf  made  all  these  things  r " — Acts,  vii,  60.  "  By  stretching  forth  thine  Aontf 
tohesL"— Arft.  ir,  SO.  According  to  present  practice,  my  and  tAyare  m  general  to  be  pre- 
imsd  before  all  nouns,  without  regard  to  the  sounds  of  letters.  The  lise  of  the  other  forms, 
is  the  msnnar  here  noticed,  has  now  become  obsolete  ;  or,  at  least,  antiquated,  and  peculiar 
to  the  poets.  We  occasionally  meet  with  it  in  modem  verse,  though  not  very  frequently, 
ni  only  wheie  the  melody  of  the  line  seems  to  require  it :  as, 

**  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow." — Byron. 
M  Deign  on  the  paning  world  to  tnm  thine  eyes."i  JaAnseii. 
**  ifiiw  eyes  beheld  the  measenger  divine." — Liaiad. 
"  Thine  udent  symphony  sublime  and  high." — Sir  W.  Seott. 
On.  4.— The  poeaeaaiTCfl  mine,  thine,  heri,  oun,  yours,  theirs,  usually  doiote  posseaiion,  or 
the  relstioo  of  property,  with  an  Mpsis  of  the  name  of  tho  thing  possessed ;  as,  "  My  sword 
ud  yMn  are  km." — Shakepeare.    Here  your*  means  your  tword.    "  You  may  imagine  what 
hind  of  bith  theirs  was." — Bacon.   Here  theirs  means  their  faith.    "  He  ran  headlong  into 
hiiowB  coin  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  precipitate  own ." — BoUnf^iroke.  Here  ours  means  out* 
"Every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  uf  miW." — Matt,  vii,  26.   Here  mine  means 
lefimgs.   ••  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  Aw." — Psahne,  xxx,  4.    Here  Am  meani 
Am«m(i.  The  noun  which  governs  the  possessive,  is  here  understood tAer  it,  being  inferred 
bva,  tiut  which  precedes,  as  it  is  in  all  the  foregoing  instances.    "  And  the  man  of  thine, 
I  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine  altar,  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve  thine 
^uarC'—l  Samuel,  ii,  33.   Here  thine,  in  the  first  phrase,  means  thy  men ;  but,  in  the  subse^ 
(]i>nt  parts  of  the  sentence,  both  miW  and  tkine  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  thy  and 
because  there  is  no  ellipsis.    Of  before  the  poaseasiTe  case,  governs  the  noun  which  is 
^^ixIeiAood  after  this  case ;  and  ia  always  taken  in  a  partitive  aenie,  and  not  as  the  sign  of 
^he  possesajve  relation ;  as,  "When  we  say,  *  a  soldier  of  the  kin^t,'  we  mean,  *  one  of  the 
hi^'*«oUun.'  " — waster's  Improved  Gram.  p.  29.    There  is  therefore  an  ellipsis  of  the 
'*vd«Afi«n,  in  the  former  phrase.   So,  in  the  ibllowing  example,  mine  is  used  ellipticaUy 
^  ■)!  f—t ;  or  rather,  feet  is  understood  after  mtne,  though  mine  feet  ia  no  longer  good 
B>Sna.  for  xeaaona  before  stated  :— 

"  Ere  I  absolve  thee,  stoop !  that  on  thy  neck 
Levelled  with  earth  this  foot  of  mine  may  tread." — Wordateorth. 
Om.  5. — Respecting  the  possessive  ease  of  the  simple  personal  pronouns,  there  appears 
"Hng  our  grammarians  a  strange  diversity  of  sentiment.    Yet  is  there  but  one  view  of 

*  Bmbon,  with  rtnug*  tgnormtic*  of  tlw  history  of  thmi  word*,  tMohM  ttatu :  "JIfiiw  and  Ihiiu  kprnir  to 
****  Wn  (brnMd  from  iny  and  lAy  bj  ebanglDf  y  Into  t'snd  adding  n,  and  tben  mttJolnlBg  *  torrtain  UM  loDf 
{■VdsfUutcnnl."— JmMko'  Gnm.  p.  92-  Tbb  Um  aoUon,  a*  w«  J«am  from  tUa  guUlemtUaad  a  nmark  in 
^  ^*^tej  ha  borrowed  hom  "  Pukhanl'a  Sjitematia  Introdoction."  I>r.  LowUimjb,  The  Suon  le  hMfa 
«e H'iMilw CM*  Mr» ,-  XkmpMNMdTe  Thin;  Hi,  poaiMdn  JJu:  IMmd  wUehoaipoiiaHiTCcaMlof  Ummbs 
Vmaa  na  lakn  wAArat  aftnwIiMk"— LawA'*  Onm.  p.  SI. 
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the  matter,  that  has  ia  it  either  truth  or  reason,  consistency  or  plaosibility.  And,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  judicious  teacher,  on  erroneous  classiflcation  of  words  so  common  and  to 
important  as  these,  may  wcU  go  far  to  condemn  any  system  of  grammar  in  which  it  is  found. 
A  pronoun  agrees  in  person,  number,  and  gender,  with  the  noun  for  which  Uii  a  nJutihUe ; 
and,  if  it  is  in  the  possessive  case,  it  is  uswtlly  goremed  by  an  other  noun  expressed  or  im- 
plied a^r  it.  That  i>,  if  it  denotes  possession,  it  stands  for  the  name  of  the  possessor,  sod 
IS  governed  by  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed.  Now  do  not  my,  thy,  Au,  her,  our,  yow, 
their,  and  mine,  thine,  here,  its,  ourt,  youn,  thtirt,  all  equally  denote  pouesuon  ?  and  do  they 
not  severally  show  by  ^eir  fjnns  the  person,  the  number,  and  sometimes  also  the  gender, 
of  whomever  or  whatever  they  make  to  be  the  possessor }  If  they  do,  they  are  all  oCthem 
pranount,  and  nothing  else ;  all  found  in  the  possessive  case,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  true, 
that  in  Latin,  Qreek,  and  some  other  languages,  there  are  not  only  genitive  cases  correspond- 
ing to  these  possessiTes,  but  also  certain  declinable  adjectives  which  we  render  in  Bngliih 
by  these  same  words :  that  is,  by  my  or  mine,  our  or  our* ;  fAy  or  thine,  your  or  yours ;  tc 
But  this  circumstance  affbnU  no  valid  argument  for  considering  any  of  these  English  tenni 
to  be  mere  adjecdves ;  and,  say  what  we  will,  it  is  plun  that  they  have  not  the  B^nifieatim 
of  adjectives,  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  them  the  construction  of  adjectives,  without  nuking 
their  grammatical  agreement  to  be  what  it  very  manifestly  is  not.  They  never  agree,  in 
any  reapect,  with  the  nouns  which  foUow  them,  unless  it  be  by  mere  accident.  Tins  view 
of  the  matter  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  man;r  of  Ei^Ush  vramman ;  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  declensions  given  by  Ash,  C.  Adams,  Atnswoith,  Barnard,  Buchanan,  Btckndll, 
Blur,  Burn,  Butler,  Comly,  Churchill.  Cobbett,  Dalton,  Davenport,  Dearborn,  Faravnii  A. 
Flint,  Fowler,  f^ost,  GUbert,  Qrcenlet^  Hamlin,  Hiley,  Kirkham,  Merchant,  Murray  the 
Bchoolmaster,  Farkhurst,  Picket,  Russell,  Sanborn,  Sanders,  K.  C.  Smith,  Wilcox. 

Obs.  6. — In  opposition  to  the  classification  and  doctrine  adopted  above,  many  of  oui  gram- 
marians teach,  that  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are  adjectives  or  "  adjective  pronoun*;" 
and  that  mine,  thine,  hers,  iU,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  are  personal  pronouns  in  uie  possenive  esse. 
Among  the  supporters  of  this  notion,  are  D.  Adams,  Alden,  Alger,  Allen,  Bacon,  Barrett, 
Bingham,  Bucke,  BulUona,  Cutler,  Fisk,  Frost,  (in  his  small  Grammar,)  Onj,  Hall,  Hait, 
Harrison,  IngersoU.  Jaudon,  Zjennie,  Lowth,  Miller,  L.  Murray,  Pond,  T.  Smith,  Spear,  Stea- 
iford,  Webber,  Wood  worth.  The  authority  of  all  these  names,  however,  amounts  to  litde  \ 
more  than  that  of  one  man  ;  for  Murray  pretended  to  follow  Lowth,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
copied  Murray.  Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  Thy,  my,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are  pronominal  adjeetives ; 
but  hit,  (that  is,  he's,)  her's,our'$,  yow't,  their's,  have  evidently  the  form  of  the  posseuiTe  cue : 
And,  by  analogy,  mine,  thine,  may  be  esteemed  of  the  same  rank." — Laioth'a  Gram,  p  33. 
But  why  did  he  not  see,  that  b^  the  same  analogy,  and  also  by  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words,  as  well  as  by  their  distmctions  of  person,  number,  and  gender,  all  the  oiher  ux  in 
entitled  to  "  the  lamerank?"  Are  not  the  forms  of  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  as  fitt« 
denote  the  relation  of  property,  and  to  be  called  the  posse»ive  case,  as  mine,  thine,  Au,  or 
any  others  i  In  grammar,  all  needless  distinctions  are  reprehensible.  And  where  shall  ve 
find  a  more  blaraable  one  than  this  i  It  seems  to  have  been  based  merely  upon  the  fiiUe  no- 
tion, that  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  ought  to  be  formed  like  that  of  nouns;  whereii 
custom  hai  clearly  decided  that  they  shall  always  be  different :  the  Conner  must  never  be 
written  with  an  apostrophe ;  and  the  latter,  never  without  it.  Contrary  to  all  good  nssge. 
however,  the  Doctor  here  write*  **  he/t,  aur't,  your';  iMi'a,"  each  with,  s  needle*  vo*- 
txophe.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  serve  to  strengthen  his  position ;  mod  help  to  matt 
what  some  affirmed,  that  all  these  words  are  adjectives. 

Ohs.  7. — liespecting  mine,  thine,  and  Au,  Lowth  and  L.  Murray  disagree.  The  latter  viU 
have  them  to  be  sometimes  "posteeHve  pronowu,"  and  sometimes  "poeeessiw  eases."  An  ad- 
mirable distinction  this  for  a  great  author  to  make !  too  slippery  for  even  the  inventor's  avn 
hold,  and  utterly  unintelU^ble  to  those  who  do  not  know  its  history !  In  short,  these  au- 
thors disagree  also  eoncenung  my.  My,  her,  our,  your,  their ;  and  where  two  leaders  of  apar 
ty  are  at  odds  vritii  each  other,  and  each  is  in  the  wrong,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their 
followers  i  Perceiving  that  Lowth  s  wrong  in  calling  these  words  **  pronominal  ai^edieei, 
Murray  changed  the  term  to  "possessive  pronouns,"  stiU  retaining  the  class  entire ;  and  ac- 
cordingly taught,  in  his  early  editions,  that,  "There  ere/ourA»nd(  of  pronouns,  vis.  the  per- 
sonal, the  pottetsive,  the  relative,  and  the  adjective  pronouns." — Hurray's  Gram.,  2d  Edition, 
p.  37.  "  Tho  Possessive  Pronouns  are  such  as  principally  relate  to  possession  or  jHopertj. 
There  are  seven  of  them ;  viz,  my,  tAy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their.  The  possessivee  hit,  mitu, 
thine,  may  be  accounted  either  pottetsioe  pronoutu,  or  the  ponetsive  cases  of  their  respecIiTC 
personal  jwonoons." — Ih.  p.  40.  He  next  idly  demonsCrates  that  these  seven  words  miy 
oome  before  nouns  of  any  number  or  case,  without  variation ;  then,  foi^etUng  his  own  dis- 
tinction, adds,  "  When  they  are  separated  from  the  noun,  all  of  them,  except  Aw,  vary  t^ir 
ttrminations ;  as,  this  hat  is  mine,  and  the  other  is  thine ;  those  trinkets  are  hen ;  this  house 
ia  oura,  and  that  is  yourj ,-  theirs  'a  more  conmiodioua  than  ours." — lb.  p.  40.  llios  all  hii 
persoiul  pronouns  of  the  possessive  case,  he  then  made  to  be  inflections  of  pronouns  of  s 
different  dau  !  ^Vhat  are  they  now  i  Seek  the  answer  under  the  head  of  that  gross  sole- 
etam,  "AJ^eetiv9  Pronoun*."  You  may  find  it  in  one  half  of  our  English  grammars. 
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Obi.  S. — Any oonaiderable  error  ia  the das^g of  words,  does  not  itand  alone;  itnata- 
TtUj  brings  others  in  Its  tnin.  Hmny's  '*  A4ie<^ive  Pronoutu,"  (which  he  now  subdiTidcs 
into  four  uttle  classes,  pontuite,  dutrOnitive,  demonilrative,  and  indefinite,)  being  sll  of  them 
misnuned  and  misplaced  in  his  etymology,  have  led  both  him  and  many  others  into  strange 
etron  in  syntax.  The  po$aeiiiv«i  only  are  "  pronouns ; "  and  these  are  pronouns  of  the  pos- 
temre  com.  As  such,  they  agreo  with  the  anteexdent  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  person^ 
«imi<r,  and  l^f*^  1  uid  are  gOTemed,  like  all  other  possMsives,  by  the  nouns  which  £ol- 
low  them.  The  rest  are  nof  jmmouiM,  bnt  pronominal  tu^fectivei;  and,  as  such,  they  rdate 
to  noons  expressed  or  understood  after  them.  Accordingly,  they  have  none  <^  the  above- 
mentioned  qoalitiea,  except  that  the  words  this  and  that  form  the  plurals  these  and  thou.  Or, 
if  we  choose  to  ascribe  to  a  pronominal  adjective  all  the  properties  of  the  noun  understood, 
it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  parsing.  The  difference,  then,  between  a  "  pronomi- 
ui  adjective  "  and  an  <*  adjective  pronoun  "  should  seem  to  be  this ;  that  the  one  is  an  ad- 
jKtiK,  and  the  other  a  pronoun it  is  like  the  difference  between  a  horserace  and  a  racehorse. 
WhU  can  be  hoped  from  the  grammarian  wha  cannot  discern  it  i  And  what  can  be  made 
of  nUes  and  examples  like  the  following  i  "  Adjective  pronouns  must  agree,  in  number, 
withAWM'nifttlanfieai:  as,  *  jTUibodc,  thiete  bodis;  <Aalsort,  (Aos* sorts;  onolAer  road,  elAsr 
nsds.'  "—Mmra^s  Gram.,  R\ile  Late  Editions ;  Alger's  Murray,  p.  56 ;  Atden's,  65  i  Ba- 
auCi,  48 :  MttUb/s,  69 ;  MiUer's,  66 ;  Merehant^s,  81 ;  S.  Putnam's,  70 ;  and  others.  "  Pro- 
nombul  a^fecUve*  must  agree  wiUi  their  nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  thus,  *  My  son, 
hear  the  instructions  of  My  father.'  *  Call  the  foiouren,  and  give  them  fAoirhire.'  " — Maun" 
irr't  Gram.,  Rnle  xvii.  Here  Murray  gim  a  rule  for  pronouns,  and  illustrates  it  by  a^ee- 
tita;  and  Haonder,  as  ingeniously  luunders  in  reverse :  he  gives  a  rule  for  a^ectives,  and 
iUnstrates  it  by  pronouns.  But  what  do  they  mean  by  "  lAcu-  ndtstantives,"  or  "  tjieirnouas  t " 
As  qifdicable  to  pronouns,  the  phrase  should  mean  nouns  antecedent ;  as  applicable  to  aifjw)- 
tim,  it  shoold  mean  nouns  subsequent.  Both  these  rules  are  therefore  false,  and  fit  only  to 
bewilder;  and  the  examples  to  both  are  totally  inapplicable.  Murray's  was  once  essenti- 
ill;  right,  but  he  afterwards  corrupted  it,  and  a  multitude  of  his  admirers  have  since  copied 
the  perversion.  It  formerly  stood  thus :  "  The  pronominal  adjectives  this  and  that,  &c.  and 
the  numben*  one,  two,  &c.  must  agree  in  number  with  their  substantives :  as,  *  This  book, 
these  books ;  that  sort,  those  sorts ;  one  girl,  ten  girls ;  another  road,  other  roads." — Jfur- 
niy'i  Gram.,  Rule  viii,  2d  Ed.,  1796. 

Oss.  9. — Among  our  grammarians,  some  of  considerable  note  have  contended,  that  the 
penonil  pronouns  have  but  two  cases,  the  nominative  and  the  objective.  Of  this  class,  may 
be  reckoned  Brightland,  Dr.  Johnson,  Fisher,  Mennye,  Cardell,  Cooper,  Dr.  Jas.  P.  Wilson, 
W.  fi.  Fowle,  and,  according  to  his  late  grammars.  Dr.  Webster.  But,  in  contriving  what 
to  nuke  of  my  or  mine,  our  or  ours,  thy  or  thine,  your  or  your>,  his,  her  or  hers,  its,  and  their 
m  theirs,  they  are  as  far  from  any  agreement,  or  even  from  self-consistency,  as  the  cleverest 
of  them  could  ever  imagine.  To  the  person,  the  number,  the  gender,  and  the  case,  of  each 
of  these  wtffds,  thmr  either  profess  themsdves  to  be  total  atrangers,  or  else  {nrove  themselves 
■0,  by  the  absnrdiUes  fhey  teach.  Brightland  calls  them  "  FcMsessive  QuaUties,  or  Quali- 
tiei  is  Possession  ; "  in  which  class  he  also  embraces  all  notms  of  the  possessive  case.  John- 
Hn  calls  them  pronouns ;  and  then  aaya  of  them,  "  The  ptwsesaive  prowmru,  like  other  at^- 
Itm,  are  without  cases  or  change  of  termination." — Gram.  p.  6.  Fisher  calls  them  "  Per- 
•onal  Possessive  Qualities ;  "  admits  the  person  and  number  of  my,  our,  &c  ;  but  supposes 
Mw,  ours,  &c.  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nouns  which  govern  them  !  Mennye  makes  them  one 
€<  his  three  classes  of  pronouns,  "pertoaal,  poisessice,  and  rdative;"  giving  to  both  forma 
the  rank  which  Murray  once  gave,  and  wbkh  Allen  now  gives,  to  nrst  form  only.  Car- 
^11  places  them  among  his  "  defining  adjectives."  With  Fowle,  these,  and  all  other  posses- 
Bnt,  are  "poeseseive  adjectives."  Cooper,  in  his  grammar  t)i  1626,  copies  the  last  scheme 
of  Murray:  in  that  of  1831,  he  avers  that  the  personal  pronouns  "want  the  possessive  case." 
Xdw,  like  Webster  and  Wilson,  ho  will  have  mine,  thine,  hers,  oia-s,  yours,  and  theirs,  to  be 
imunuu  of  the  nominative  or  the  objective  case.  Dividingthe  pronouns  into  six  general 
duses,  he  makes  these  the  fii^h  ;  calUng  them  "  Possessive  Pronouns,"  but  preferring  in  s 
note  the  monstrous  name,  ■*  Possessive  Pronouns  Subetitute."  His  sixth  class  are  what  he 
calls,  The  Posusrive  Pronominal  A^eetivet ;  "  namdy,  **  my,  tAy,  hit,  her,  our,  your,  theitt 
iti.  Mm,  and  sometimes  mine  and  thine,"— Cooper't  PL  and  Pr.  Oram,  p.  43.  But  all  these 
Ik  hss,  unquestionably,  either  misplaced  or  misnamed ;  while  he  tells  us,  that,  **  Simplicity 
of  mangement  should  be  ot^ject  of  every  compiler." — lb.  p.  33.  Dr.  Perley,  (in  whose 
•cbeme  of  grammar  all  the  pronouns  are  nouns,")  will  have  my,  thy,  hie,  her,  its,  our,  your,  uid 
to  be  in  the  poasesaiTe  case ;  but  of  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  theirSf  he  sayi* 
"These  may  be  called  Desiderative  Personal  Pronouns."— -Perky' s  Gram.  p.  16. 

Oh.  10. — KirkhftF".  though  he  professes  to  follow  Murray,  declines  the  simple  personal 
pnaoans  as  I  hare  declined  thraa ;  and  argues  admirably,  tiiat  my,  ihy,  his,  &c.,  are  pronouns 
of  AeponeasiTe  case,  bsMUse,  *'Thffiralwmn«(aikfybr  AOtnwmfAep^  But  be 

afienrards  palpably  contradicts  both  himself  and  tne  common  opmion  of  all  former  gram- 

■niimdihoaUhafsbcflniMMHrsri^ftirtwooraBssiMSooB.  Ths author spsahsaf lbs iwwMmla^fitffaM ; 
MtsiVtitsaMntaraBawainol&iiMiAtfvttbtholt  sBbstBaiit«s,»lltaaMlio^aL— O.  Basws. 
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maziana,  in  nsfraiing  mine,  thaie,  hen,  &c.,  to  the  clan  of  '^Compound  Fenonat  Protunaa." 
Nay,  as  if  to  outdo  even  himself  in  abiurdity,  he  first  makes  mine,  thine,  hen,  oura,  &,c,  to 
be  compounds,  by  assimiing  that,  "  These  pluralizinff  ari^cta,  ne  and  »,  were,  no  doubt,  fin:- 
merly  detached  from  the  pronouns  vith  which  they  now  coalesce ; "  and  then,  because  he 
finds  in  each  of  bis  supposed  compounds  the  signification  of  a  pronoun  and  its  goTemiag 
noun,  reasBumes,  in  parsing  them,  the  very  principle  of  error,  on  which  he  condemns  their 
common  classification.  He  says,  "They  should  beparscd  aehoo  vx>rdt."  He  also  euppota 
them  to  represent  the  nouns  tchich  govern  them^novais  with  which  they  do  not  agree  in  aaj 
respect !  Thus  is  he  wrong  in  almost  every  thing  he  says  about  them.  See  Kirkham't  Gran. 
p.  99,  p.  101,  andp.  104.  Ooodenow,  too,  a  stiJl  later  'Writer,  adopts  tbp  major  part  of  all 
ttiis  absurdi^.  He  will  have  my,  thy,  hie,  her,  Um,  ovr,  your,  their,  for  Ihe  possessiTe  rase  ot 
his  personal  pronouns ;  but  mine,  thine,  hen,  owe,  ymn,  theirs,  he  calls  '*  compound  potaetsin 
pronoune,  in  the  subjectiTe  or  [the]  objective  case." — Text-Book  of  E.  Gram.  p.  33.  Thus  he 
introduces  a  new  class,  unknown  to  his  primary  division  of  the  pronoims,  and  not  included 
in  hia  scheme  of  their  declension.  Fuller,  too,  in  a  grammar  produced  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
in  1822,  did  nearly  the  same  thing.  He  called  J,  thou,  he,  she,  and  it,  with  their  plurals, 
**  antecedent  pronouns ; "  took  my,  thy,  hie,  her,  &c.,  for  their  onfy  posseasive  forms  la  ht>  de- 
clension; and,  having  passed  frwn  them  by  the  spaceofjusthtdf  his  book,  added:  "Some- 
times  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  same  word,  an  antecedent  pronoun  in  the  pogtettite  tate, 
is  made  to  represent,  both  the  pronoun  and  a  noun ;  as,  '  That  book  is  mine ' — i.  e. '  my  book.' 
MiXE  is  a  compound  antecedent  pronoun,  and  is  equivalent  to  my  book.  Then  parse  my,  and 
book,  as  though  they  were  bodv  expressed." — FuUer'a  Gram.  p.  71. 

Obs.  1 1 . — Amidst  all  this  diversity  of  doctrine  at  the  very  centre  of  grammar,  who  shall 
so  fix  its  principles  that  our  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  may  know  trAof  to  belieee 
teach  t  Not  he  that  speculates  without  regard  to  other  men's  views ;  nor  yet  he  that  mtkes 
it  a  merit  to  follow  implicitly  **  the  footsteps  of "  one  only.  The  true  principle  of  grammar 
are  with  the  learned;  and  that  man  is  in  the  wrong,  with  whom  the  most  learned  will  not, 
in  general,  coincide.  Contradiction  of  folsities,  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  trudi; 
correction  of  errors,  to  the  success  of  science.  But  not  every  man's  errors  can  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  deserve  correction  from  other  hands  than  hia  own.  Hisinstruction  in  gnin- 
mar  has  for  this  reason  generally  escaped  censure.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  coincide  ■with 
me  merely  through  ignorance  of  what  others  inculcate.  If  doctors  of  divinity  and  doctors 
of  laws  will  contaidict  themselves  in  teaching  grammar,  bo  iar  aa  they  do  so,  the  lovers  of 
consistency  will  find  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  tiieir  track.  Respecting  these  pronouns, 
I  learned  in  childhood,  from  Webster,  a  doctrine  which  he  now  det^^cs  to  be  false.  This 
was  nearly  the  same  as  Lowth's,  which  is  quoted  in  the  sixth  observation  above.  But,  in 
stead  of  correcting  its  faults,  this  zealous  reformer  has  but  run  into  others  still  greater. 
Now,  with  equal  reproach  to  his  etymology,  his  syntax,  and  his  logic,  he  denies  that  our 
pronouns  have  any  form  of  the  possessive  case  at  all.  But  grant  the  obvious  &ct,  that  ivi- 
ttitution  is  one  thing  and  ellipsie  an  other,  and  his  whole  argument  is  easily  overthrown ;  fiir 
it  is  only  by  confounding  these,  that  he  reaches  hia  absurd  conclusion. 

Obs.  12.— Dr.  Webster's  doctrine  now  ia,  tiiat  none  of  the  English  pronouns  hare  mon 
than  two  ceses.  He  says, "  Mine,  thine,  hia,  hen,  youra,  and  theira,  are  uautUly  eonaidered  u 
[being  of  ]  the  possessive  case.  But  the  three  firat  are  eithi»-  attributes,  and  used  wiA  noiuit, 
or  they  are  substitutes.  The  three  last  are  always  substitutes,  used  in  the  place  of  namei 
WHICH  ARE  DNDEasTOOD." — "  That  mine,  thine,  hia,  [oura,]  yotm,  hen,  and  theirs,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  possessive  case,  is  demonstrable ;  for  they  are  constantly  used  as  the  nominative 
to  verbs  and  as  the  objectives  after  verl»  and  prepositions,  as  in  the  following  passages 
*  Whether  it  could  perform  its  operations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  oraanixed 
aa  ours  is' — Loeke.  *  The  reason  is,  that  his  subject  is  generally  things ;  theirs,  on  ute  con- 
trary, ia  persons.' — Camp.  Ithet.  *  Therefore  leave  your  forest  of  beasts  for  oura  of  brutet. 
called  men.' —  Wychertey  to  Pope.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs.  We  observe  these  pre- 
tended  posseasicea  uniformly  used  aa  nominatives  or  objectives.*     Should  it  be  said  that  * 

*  OudallaanUa  the  MHumon  doctilDs  of  tiM  graiDBMriaBi  «  tUa  print,  wltt  ttanlUr  — tiHotw,  uni  stHl  mm 
•amartneu.    See  hb  £»ay  on  iMguage,  p.  SH.    Tbe  notSon  that  ^  thin  pretfded  poatrativs  [an]  mUsmlr 
UMd aa nmittiMltm  or  ofrjfcitvN''— tbou^demoiiMnblyabi>uid,udcoDfoacetllji«ptt^Bnttoirt^ 
cvHcfdmd "  to  be  their  tnw  esplanadon— waa  adopted  bf  Jandon,  Is  1812 ;  and  haa  rercntlr  flnmd  Hvml  b«* 
advocatM ;  among  vhon  an  UnU,  teUk,  Ooodatiow,  Hkmo,  SoMrt,  Wdkl,  and  Welti.  Then  k,  tM««*cr,  nvA 

niattjr,  as  mil  as  mueb  InaMwaer,  In  tbrir  wroral  cxparftioiMl  of  tho  niattar.  Smart  fauuta  Id  hie  dede&Aiai, 
as  tbe  onij  tbrms  of  the  powawlTe  case,  the  worda  of  irhfeh  he  ofienrardi  epeaka  tbns :  "  The  fttUowlng  pemiart 
taats  or  the  penonal  prauouna,  (See  page  tU,)  muat  be  coUrtf  psrsonal  raosoimi  posnsaivx:  mint,  tkt»f,  tut, 
hers,  oKTx,  grow*,  thtira.  For  tbete  worda  ai«  alwajraoatdsMAflafitrfvIy,  jo  m  lofnelDda  tbe  maudng  of  aom 
fat  the  third  penon  dngular  or  plan),  fat  (ha  nomlnatlTfl  or  the  ofaJeetiTC  eaaa.  Thiu.  If  tr«  ant  tpetnfcMC  of  boob, 
aadM^  [,] '  Mint  mbm^  mine  me«iuni|rtoHl«,[a7*]BadIt  tBaMbedaemedapertonalpnnoiiDpeitwNirt  ta 
tbe  tAtr^pefwn  pland,  and  nomituaivt  to  the  verb  orr."— Anort'i  deeidtntt,  p.  axH.  If  to  aay,  thm  "poiMitirt 
cuMBiait  be  called  a  cIom  of  proMmmt,  naed  n^ttantivfly,  and  deemed  naminativet  or  ebieaive»,")a  notabaord. 
than  nothing  can  be.  Nor  ia  any  thing  fat  grammar  more  ociMu,  ttatn  that  the  pirmoao  •<  mime"  can  only  be  vmi 
}tf  (he  gpaaker  or  writer,  to  denote  hlmaelf  or  harfelfaa  the  owner  of  something.  It  ia  tberrfbra  of  the  Jbit  pcnMt, 
ji>igiilarniimber,majicWific(orfeinlnlna)gender,andpoua>fHraM,-  Mag  governed  by  tbe  oanw  of  tbe  tblng 
or  thlngi  poMmsed.  lUs  name  is,  of  ooniae,  almiibKNra ;  sad,  if  known  and  not  expreaaed,  H  b  "  ondetaMd^ 
Tor  Honwdnua  a  wMdk  repeated  to  tha  mind,  and  tlearirwideratood,  where  "it  cannot  properivbe"expc«aMd; 
as, "  And  ba  earns  and  mi^Jrml  thawca,  andlfaand  itmiu,"~Lnkt,  zili,  0.  Walla  oppoaca  Ibia  doctrine,  ddnfa 
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Mmumderttood;  I  reply,  tAit  cannot  be  true,"  See. — PhUoaophical  Gram.  p.  36 ;  Improved 
GnM.  p.  26.  Now,  whetlier  it  be  true  or  not,  this  very  position  is  expreraly  affirmed  by  the 
Doctor  htmself^  ia  the  dtatioD  above ;  thonsh  he  is,  unquestionably,  wrong  in  nuggcsting 
tkittiie  pnmoniu  an  *'  naed  in  the  place  of  ^hoae]  names  wuicu  abb  ttndeiwtood."  They 
in  aied  in  the  place  of  other  names — the  names  of  the  potteatort ;  and  are  governed  by 
those  irhicfa  he  here  both  admits  and  denies  to  be  "  understood." 

Obs.  13.— The  other  argiunents  of  Dr.  Webster  asainat  the  possessive  case  of  pronouno, 
may  peihsps  be  more  easily  answered  than  some  readers  imagine.  The  first  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  conjunctions  connect  like  cases.  "Besides,  in  three  passages  just  quoted,  the 
vord  yniTi  is  joined  by  a  connective  to  a  name  in  the  same  case ;  '  To  ensure  yours  and  their 
iniMprta/ify.'  '  The  easiest  part  of  yours  and  my  deaiffti.'  *  My  tteord  and  yours  are  kin.'  Will 
tnj  person  pretend  that  the  connective  here  joins  different  caaea  i " — Improved  Oram,  p.  28; 
PIOmpMieal  Gram,  p.  36.  I  answer,  No.  But  it  la  fialsely  assumed  that  your*  is  here  con- 
nected by  and  to  immortaSiy,  to  tiestyn,  or  to  neord;  because  these  words  are  again  severally 
mderstood  after  youn :  or,  if  otherwise,  the  two  pronojins  alone  are  connected  by  and,  so 
chat  the  proof  ia  rather,  that  iAeir  and  my  are  in  the  possessive  case.  The  second  argument 
is  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  preposition  of  before  the  possessive.  "  For  we  say  correctly, 
'an  acquaintance  of  youn,  our»,  or  t/ieira' — of  being  the  sign  of  the  possessive ;  but  if  the 
vorde  in  themselves  are  possesuvea,  then  there  must  be  two  signs  of  the  same  case,  which 
is  iheaii:'—Ing>roved  Gram.  p.  28  ;  PMit,  Or.  36.  I  deny  that  of  la  here  &e  aisn  of  the 
{wsesave,  and  affirm  that  it  is  taken  partitively,  in  all  examples  of  this  sort,  **  I  know  my 
ibcep,  and  am  known  of  mine,"  is  not  of  this  kind;  because  of  here  means  by — a  sense  in 
Tliicn  the  word  is  antiquated.  Ia  recurring  afterwards  to  this  argument,  the  Doctor  mis- 
quotes the  following  texts,  and  avers  that  Uiey  "  are  evidently  meant  to  include  the  toftoh 
nianier:  '  Sing  to  the  X^ord,  a/I  ye  saints  o/"  hie.' — P>.30,4.  ■  H«  that  heareth  these  sayings 
^  mwie.' — Matt.  7." — Improved  Gram.  p.  29 ;  PhiU  Or.  38.  If  he  is  right  about  the  mean- 
Bg,  however,  the  passages  are  mistranslated,  as  well  as  misquoted :  they  ought  to  be,  "Sing 
vOo  the  I>>rd.  Oye  hia  Saiatt." — '*  Every  one  that  hearcth  these  my  sayings."  But  when  a 
definitive  particle  precedes  the  nomit  it  is  very  common  with  us,  to  introduce  the  posseaa- 
ire  ellipticallyiAer  it ;  and  what  Dr.  Wilion  means  by  suggesting  that  it  is  erroneous,  I 
blow  not :  "  When  the  preposition  of  precedes  mine,  om-s,  youn,  &c.  the  errour  lies,  not  in 
tliiBi  that  there  are  double  possessive  cases,  but  in  fanning  an  implication  of  a  notin,  which 
the  substitnte  already  denotes,  together  with  the  persons." — Essay  on  Oram.  p.  110. 

Obs.  U. — In  his  Syllabus  of  English  Qrammar,  Dr.  Wilson  teaches  thus :  My,  our,  thy, 
ypir,  Air,  her,  its,  their,  whose,  and  whosesoever  are  possessive  pronominal  at^Jeetives.  Ourt, 
yoort,  hert,  and  theirs  arc  pronoun  ti^ttatOivee,  used  either  as  subjects,  or  [as]  objects ;  as 
tingnlsn,  or  [as]  plurals ;  and  are  substituted  both  for  [the  names  of]  the  possessors,  and 
{for  those  of  the]  things  possessed.  Bis,  its,  whose,  mine,  and  thine,  are  sometimes  used  as 
"kA  tvhttantives ;  but  also  are  at  other  times  prmoffltna/po»«Mim  adjectives." — Witson't 
S^khtu,  p.  z.  Now  compare  with^these  three  positions,  the  following  three  from  the  same 
Innted  aathor.  "  In  Hebrew,  the  a4fetiive  generally  agrees  with  its  ooun  in  gender  and 
number,  but  pronouns  follow  ihe  gender  of  their  antecedents,  and  not  of  the  noims  with 
iHiich  they  stand.  So  in  English,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your,  and  their,  agree  with  the 
noons  they  represent,  in  number,  gender,  and  person.  But  wifectives,  having  no  change 
eiprearive  of  number,  gender,  or  case,  cannot  accord  with  their  nouns." —  Wilson's  Essay  on 

twift  bom  Wcbawr-u  Above,  aod  alM  imitating  hti  ar^ment.  Thia  author  acknowledges  thr«e  claiMa  of  pro* 
peraon*],  rtlaUTe,  and  iptwrogatlw;"  and  then,  excluding  theae  worda  from  their  (rue  place  among 
pniiiiali  of  the  poMcadn  caw,  abenrdlf  nakea  them  a  MpCTnutn^rory  dost  of  possessiv*  nominaitvii  or  ofrjw- 
tmt!  >'  Uiat,  uto'M,  Ui,  mm,  yowra,  and  ihtiri,  ar«  posansrrs  PBononirB,  mad  In  conalnictlon  dttier  aa 
■(BBiaalint  or  oejertitxa  ;  aa. '  Tmir  pleaaaiesarepaaC,  minf  ar«  to  come  '  Here  the  word  mint,  which  U  naed  aa 
nbrttatc  for  my  jitatiaes,  b  the  ttibfett  of  the  Terb  nrt."— IfcUj'j  School  Gram.  p.  Tl  ;  113  Ed.  p.  T8.  Now 
t«  fiMioQ  to  And  the  aubject  of  the  verb  art,  ts,  "  Hj  what  are  to  come  ?"  Ana. "  pUasurti."  Bat  tbe  author 
P™«**  to  argm  in  a  note  tbaa :  "  Mins,  lAiat,  eto.  are  often  {wned  aa  pronouna  In  the  poaacadTe  ease,  and  gov 
*f  BOimj  lauimtood.  Thua,  In  ientence, 'This  book  U  mine,' the  word  mint  ]»  s^iX  to pouru  book, 
aaat  tha  word  hook  ti  not  htrt  und*Tttood,  is  obrleoa  troai  the  Ihct,  that,  when  it  ia  supplied,  the  phrase  becomea 
>K*'aiBubo^'  but '  my  book,'  tbe  prononn  being  changed  tma  mi'io  to  my;  so  that  we  are  made,  b;  this 
Ppfea,  to  patae  tnuM  aa  poutanKg  a  uiont  understood,  beftwa  which  It  eannot  properly  be  needs  Tbe  word 
*w  beta  evldenUj  employed  aa  a  iubatltute  Sat  the  two  worda,  my  and  book. "—  WtlU,  Aid.  This  note  appeArs 
to  Be  ID  be,  in  many  rupects,  fiiulty.  In  the  first  place,  its  whole  design  was,  to  dlsprore  what  is  true.  For,  bat- 
mere  diOerenoe  ot person,  the  author's  example  above  Is  equal  to  this :  "  Your  pleoenrerare  past,  (r.  H, 
nttt't  tn  to  wapa."  TbaclUpauof  "p<c(uiirM,"ls  arldent  In  both.  But  (iltpns  la  not  mfisitliitioH;  no,  nor  is 
^VMaltne*.  AKmc,  when  it  sngnets  an  ellipsis  of  the  goTeming  noon.  Is  tqitwalent  to  my  and  that  n«itn ;  but 
^*l*aildy,  not*'as«tsli(U«/or  lAc  ttco  tcordi."  ]t  ia  a  snbsUtntc, or  pn>oouD,fbr  the  Hams  o/ the ^taitr  or  tpri- 
aid  M  it  my,-  both  fonns  repreaenUng,  and  alwaya  agreeing  with,  that  name  or  person  only.  No  possessire 
afws  «kh  what  goTcrru  U ;  bni  erery  pronono  oaght  to  agree  with  that  for  whksh  it  stands.  Secondly,  If  the 
iKXt  abere  cited  does  not  aver,  In  Its  ^t  aaotenee,  that  the  pronouns  in  question  are  "  governed  bf  nouns  wndtr- 
utad^'  it  coDMs  much  nearer  to  aaylng  this,  than  a  writer  should  who  mean  to  deny  It.  In  the  third  place,  tha 
poapk,  "  Thfa  book  Is  mine,"  Is  not  a  good  one  tot  it*  purpose.  The  word  "  mine"  may  be  regularly  parsed  as 
^  pQdwnWe.  wUbont  supposing  any  elll^  ;  ft>r  "  book,"  the  name  of  Uie  thing  poaseased,  Is  given,  and  In  obTi> 
^  CDDiMikio  with  it.  And  further,  tbe  matter  ajHrmed  Is  owntTOap,  requiring  different  cases ;  and  not  tha 
Mfstitjf  of  something  onder  diOerent  names,  which  mnst  be  put  in  the  same  utu.  In  the  Iburth  place,  to  mistake 
rtfiaiRi  Sot  posBiaafon,  and  thence  speak  of  dim  word  "  aa  possetsing"  an  otJur,  a  mode  of  expression  occurring 
ntn  In  the  fcteaofng  note,  ts  not  only  anaobolarUlca,  bat  poritlrely  abanrd.  But,  neinlbly,  the  aathor  may  have 
n«aatbytt,toiMleaktbadNfc«ptaiaii<do|yofttelbUoiri^  "ABoaawMwoaninthafaMMlTacasa, 
l«Vnnadhr(*<MMAjM«M>sfs.<<— XtnEUn'f  Graai.paKli  Aous^^lM, p.  & 
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Oram.  p.  192.  "  Oun,  yours,  hen,  and  theirt,  are  niMt  usually  considered  poucsBive  csaet 
of  personal  pronouns ;  but  they  are,  more  probably,  possesstTe  substitutes,  not  adjectiTea, 
but  nourn," — lb.  p.  109.  "  Nor  can  mine  or  thine,  with  any  more  propriety  than  oura,  yours, 
&0.  be  joined  to  any  noun,  as  poitessive  a^ecUves  and  pMsesaive  eases  may." — lb.  p.  110. 
Whoarer  understands  these  instructioiis,  coonot  but  see  their  inconusteacy. 

Obs.  15. — Murray  argues  at  some  length,  without  naming  his  opponents,  that  the  words 
which  be  assumes  to  be  such,  are  really  personal  pronouns  standing  rightfully  in  the  pos- 
Mssive  case ;  and  that,  "  they  should  not,  on  the  slight  pretence  of  their  diffi^ring  &oia 
nouns,  be  dispossessed  of  the  right  and  privilege,  whichf  Irom  time  immemorial  they  har* 
enjoyed." — Octevo  Gram.  p.  53.  Chiuchill  as  ably  shows,  that  the  corresponding  terms, 
wbidi  Lowth  calls  pronominal  a^aethett  And  which  Slurray  and  others  will  haTe  to  be  pro- 
notma  of  no  caie,  are  justly  enUtled  totbe  lame  rank,  "limine,  thine,  hera,ourt,  yours,  theirt, 
be  the  posseuive  case  i  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  moat  be  the  same.  Whether  we  say, 
'  It  is  John's  book,'  or,  *  The  book  is  Jo/m't ;'  John's  is  not  less  the  possessive  case  in  on* 
instance,  than  it  is  in  the  other.  If  we  say,  •  It  is  Aw  book,'  or,  <  The  book  is  Ait *  It  is  Aer 
book,'  or,  •  The  book  is  hers ;'  *  It  Is  my  book,'  or,  '  The  book  is  mins  ;'  ■  It  is  yow  bo^.'  or, 
'  The  book  is  yours ;'  are  not  these  parallel  instances  i  Custom  has  established  it  as  a  law, 
that  this  case  of  the  pronoun  shall  drop  its  original  termination,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
when  it  precedes  the  noun  that  governs  it ;  retaining  it  only  where  the  noun  is  understood  : 
but  tiiis  certainly  makes  no  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  word;  so  tiiat  either  sty  ia  m 
mueh  a  poaaessive  ease  as  mum  ;  or  muM  and  my  are  equally  pronominal  adjeetiTos." — 
ChtmAUTs  New  Gram.  p>  221.  "  Mr.  Murray  considers  the  phrases,  *  our  desire,'  •  your  isUe»- 
thn,'  '  their  resignation,'  as  instances  of  plural  adjectives  agreeing  with  singular  nouns  ;  and  . 
consequently  exceptions  to  the  general  (may  we  not  say  unioersalf)  rule :  but  if  (A«y  ^tha 
words  OUT,  your,  their,]  be,  as  is  attempted  to  be  proved  above,  the  ponmiive  oaies  ti£  pxo* 
nouns,  no  rule  is  here  viohtted." — lb.  p.  221. 

Oas.  16. — One  strong  w^tunentitouohiogtluemuch-dii^utedptMnt  of  grammar,  was  ind- 
dentally  noticed  in  the  obBerrationi  upon  antecedents :  an  adjective  cannot  give  person, 
number,  and  gender,  to  a  lelative  prtmoun ;  because,  in  our  language,  adjectives  do  not 
possess  these  qualitiSB ;  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  except  as  they  take  them  by  imm^iate 
agreement  with  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  same  clause.   But  it  is  undeniable,  that  my.  My,  i 
/Us,  her,  our,  your,  their,  do  sometimes  stand  as  antecedents,  and  give  person,  numbo',  and 
geoder  to  relatives,  which  head  other  clauses.   For  the  learner  should  remember,  that, 
*'  \Vhen  a  relative  pronoun  is  used,  the  sentence  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz.  the  nn/etv-  I 
dent  sentence,  or  that  which  contains  the  antecedent ;  and  the  r^atiw  sentence,  CfMUaining  | 
the  reiative." — Xixon's  Parser,  p.  123.   We  need  not  here  deny,  that  Terence's  TjHw^^  u  i 
quoted  in  the  granuuars,  "  Omnes  laudaie  fbrttmas  meas,  qui  haberem  gnatnm  tali  iugeuo  I 
pneditum,"  is  quite  as  intelligible  syntax,  as  can  literally  be  made  of  it  in  Pingiuh — **  That 
all  would  prai8e.my  fortunes,  who  had  a  son  endued  with  such  a  genius."  For,  whether  the 
Latin  be  good  or  not,  it  affords  no  argument  agunst  us,  except  that  of  asupposed  analogy ; 
nor  does  the  Uteralit^  of  the  version  pxovet  at  all  points,  titber  the  acenraey  or  the  same- 
ness of  the  conBtTucuon. 

Obi.  17.— Sttrely,  witiumt  some  imperative  reason,  we  ou^  not,  in  EngUih,  to  reac»t  to 
sooh  an  assumption  as  is  conttdned  in  the  fbUowingllnle :  "  Sometimes  the  rdati've  sgreea 
in  parson  with  that  pronoun  substantiTe,  from  which  the  possessive  pronoun  adjectiTo  is 
derived ;  as,  Pity  my  condition,  who  am  so  destitute.  I  rejoice  at  thy  lot,  wAo  art  ao  fortu- 
nate. We  lament  his  fate,  who  is  so  unwary.  Beware  of  her  cunning,  who  is  so  deceitfoL 
Commiserate  our  condition,  who  are  io  poor.  Tremble  at  your  ne^igence,  who  ore  so  caze- 
lees.  It  shall  be  their  property,  who  are  so  diligent.  We  are  rejoicing  at  thy  lot,  wAo  Mmt 
been  so  fortunate." — Nixon'f  Parser,  p.  142.  In  his  explanation  of  the  last  of  these  sentences, 
the  author  says,  "  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun ;  in  the  masculine  gender,  singular  number, 
serand  person,  and  agrees  with  thee,  implied  in  the  adjective  rAy.  Rolb. — Sometimes 
reUtive  agrees  in  person,  &c.  And  it  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  hatt  been.  Rox^— 
When  no  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and  the  v«b,  the  relative  is  the  xMmiaa- 
tive  to  th«  verb." — lb.  p.  113.  A  pupil  G.  Brown's  would  have  said,  "  Who  is  a  rdattiR 
pronoun ;  representing  '  thy,'  or  the  person  addressed,  in  the  second  person,  singulsur  nam- 
ber,  and  masculine  gender ;  according  to  the  rule  which  aays, '  A  pronoun  must  agree  with 
its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  represents,  in  person,  number,  and  gextder : 
and  is  in  the  nominative  case,  btingthe  snUect  of  tuutbetn;  aeoor^ng^tothe  rale  whkl 
says,  'A  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  is  the  Bucgeet  of  a  finite  verb,  must  bo  in  the  nomina- 
tive case.'  Because  the  meaning  is — who  hast  6am ;  that  is.  My  lot,  or  the  lot  cAce,  wAc 
host  been." 

Obs.  18.— Because  the  po»e8sive  case  of  a  noim  or  pronoun  is  usually  equivalent  is 
meaning  to  the  preposition  of  and  the  objective  case,  some  grammarians,  mistaking  thii 
equivalence  of  meaning  for  sameness  of  case,  have  asserted  that  all  our  possessive*  have  i 
double  form.  Thus  Nixon ;  "  When  the  particle  of  comes  between  two  aubstanti-res  ^jmi- 
fjra%  different  things,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  {weposition,  but  the  sign  of  the  nsbmteuuin'i 
UtHf  m  the  jNMsssfiw  case,  equally  as  if  the  ^oatmphio  s  bad  berat  affixed  to  it ;  ma^  •Tb 
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iHU  of  C^oTt  or  *  Cmot'*  ddlL'  "—B^Uth  Paner,  p.  38.  When  the  qMStraphiu  «  is  lued, 
the  geniUTe  is  the  former  of  the  two  rabstantives ;  %%,  •  John'$  house : '  but  when  the  parti- 
te ^  U  uaed,  it  is  the  latter ;  as,  *  The  house  of  John.' " — lb.  p.  46.  The  work  here  quoted 
is  acUpted  to  two  different  grammars ;  namely,  Murray's  and  Allen's.  These  the  author 
doubtless  conceived  to  bo  the  best  English  grammars  extant.  And  it  is  not  a  little  rem  ark - 
able,  that  both  of  these  authors,  as  well  as  many  others,  teach  in  such  a  &ulty  manner,  that 
th^  intentions  upon  this  point  may  bo  matter  of  dispute.  "  When  Murray,  Allen,  and 
others,  aay,  *  we  make  use  of  the  particle  of  to  express  the  rebaioa  of  the  geoitiTe,'  the 
nnbiguity  of  th^  assertion  leaves  it  in  doaM  whether  or  not  they  oonaidered  the  snbstan- 
Uve  which  is  preceded  by  of  and  an  other  substantiTe,  as  in  the  gmitiv»  case." — Hixon'a 
EnfflUh  Parser,  p.  38.  B^lving  this  doubt  according  to  his  own  &noy,  Nixon  makes  the 
poascsatve  case  of  our  personal  pronouns  to  he  as  fbUowa :  '*  mine  or  of  me,  oura  or  of  ut ; 
tiineoTof  thee,  yours  or  of yau ;  hie  ot  of  him,  theirs  ot  of  them  ;  hers  ovof  her,  thaira  orofthem; 
iUotof  U,  theirs  or  of  them." — English  Parser,  p.  43.  This  doctrine  gives  us  a  form  of  de- 
dension  that  is  both  complex  and  deticient  It  is  therefore  more  objectitmable  than  almost 
anyof  those  which  are  criticised  above.  TheargumentaandauthoritieBim  whlditheanthor 
rests  his  position,  are  not  thought  likely  to  gain  many  converts ;  for  which  reason,  I  dismiN 
the  subject,  without  citing  or  answering  them. 

Obs.  19. — In  old  books,  we  sometimes  find  the  word  /  written  for  the  adverb  ay,  yes :  as, 
"To  dye,  to  sleeps  ;  To  sleepe,  perchance  to  dreame ;  /,  there's  the  rub." — Shai^isafB,  Old 
Copies.  The  British  Orammar,  printed  in  1784,  and  the  Qrammar  of  Murray  the  school- 
master, published  some  years  earlier  than  Lindley  Murray's,  say :  "  We  use  /  as  an  Answer, 
in  a  fon^liar,  careless,  or  merry  Way ;  as,  '  I,  I,  Sir,  I,  I ; '  but  to  use  aj/,  is  aooonnted  rude, 
eapecially  to  our  Betters."  See  BrU^  Gram.  p.  198.  The  age  of  this  rudeness,  or  incivility, 
if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  passed  vway ;  and  the  &shion  seems  to  he  so  duuged,  that  to 
write  <»■  otter  /for  ay,  would  now  in  its  torn  he  "accounted  mds" — ^the  ludeneMof  igao- 
zance— a  false  orthography,  or  a  false  pronundstion.  In  the  word  ay,  the  two  sounds  of 
§h-ee  are  plainly  heard ;  in  the  sound  of  /,  the  same  elements  are  more  quickly  blended. 
When  this  sound  is  suddenly  repeated,  some  writers  make  a  new  word  of  i^  which  must  he 
called  an  intetyection :  as,  "  ■  Pray,  answer  me  a  question  or  two.'  *  By,  ey,  as  many  as  you 
)^ease,eon9in  Bridget,  an  they  be  not  too  hard.'" — Bmryh't  Speaker, -p.  99.  "i^t^'tisso; 
die'soDt  of  her  hmd,  poor  thing." — lb.  p.  100.  This  is  jnobably  a  oaEn4itkao(a^  wUoh 
boften  doubled  in  the  same  manner :  thus, 

"  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown." — l^abptm^ 

Oss.  30. — The  common  fashion  of  address  being  nowadays  altogether  in  the  plnnd  form, 
the  pronoans,  thou,  thy,  thine,  thee,  end  thyself,  havebecomeunfiamuiar  to  most  people,  espe> 
eially  to  the  vulgar  and  uneducated.  These  words  are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  writings  of  Sie  poets,  to  the  language  of  the  Friends,  to  the  Holy  Scripture^  and  to 
the  solemn  services  of  religion.  They  are,  however,  the  only  genuine  representatives  of  the 
second  person  singular,  in  English  ;  and  to  displace  them  from  that  rank  in  grammar,  or  to 
present  yen.  your,  and  yowv  as  being  literally  amgulor,  thou^  oountenanoed  by  asratallatt 
writers,  is  m  useless  and  penucions  innovation.  It  is  svffi(^nt  fiw  the  infbrmotion  ^  tha 
learner,  and  far  more  consistent  with  learning  and  taste,  to  say,  that  ^e  plural  ia  fashion- 
aUy  used  for  the  tingalar,  by  a  figure  of  syntax  ;  for,  in  all  correct  usage  «f  this  sort,  the 
«w6  is  plural,  as  weU  as  the  pronoun — Dr.  Webster's  fourteen  authoritiea  to  the  oontrory 
notwithstanding.  For,  surely,  "  You  vku  "  cannot  be  considered  good  English,  merely 
because  that  number  of  respectable  writers  have  happened,  on  some  particular  ocearions,  to 
adi^  die  phrase ;  and  even  if  we  must  needs  concede  this  point,  and  grant  to  the  Doctor 
nd  his  converte,  that  '*  Tou  wtu  is  primithe  and  eorrtet,"  the  example  no  man  proree  that 
jna  b  iingnlar,  than  that  mu  is  plural.  And  what  is  one  single  irregular  preterit,  com- 
pared wiut  all  ^e  verbs  in  the  lan^;uage  ? 

Obs.  21. — In  our  present  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  the  numbers  and  oases  of  the 
■ceond  person  are  kept  remarkably  distinct,*  the  pronouns  being  always  used  in  thefoUowing 
Banner :  thou  for  the  nominative,  thy  or  thine  for  the  possessive,  and  thee  for  the  ol^ective, 
■ngalar ;  ye  for  the  nominative,  your  or  your*  for  the  possessive,  and  you  for  the  objective, 
phn&L  Yet,  before  that  version  was  mode,  fashionable  usage  had  commonly  substitut* 
edymfbr  ye.  making  the  former  word  nominative  as  well  as  objective,  and  applying  it  to 
•Be  hearer  as  wdl  as  to  more.  And  subsequently,  as  it  appears,  the  religious  seet  tiiat 
tttertained  a  scruple  about  applying  you  to  an  individual,  fell  for  the  most  part  Into  an 
Bogrammatical  practice  of  putting  thee  for  thou ;  making,  in  like  manner,  the  objective  pro- 
Boon  to  be  both  nominatiTe  and  objective ;  or,  at  least,  using  it  very  commonly  so  in  uieir 
BOBTeBatum.    Thdr  manner  of  speaking,  however,  was  notp-or,  eartdnly,  iriu  the  praent 

.*Ib  nsBMt  to  ttfi  MHrifn,  llw  Ibllowiiif  text  h  an  anooaOi  ■SMpaan :  "  Pmb  yt  awiy,  IfcH  IbIibIiBm*  cJ 
lCaii,l,n.  TbsrimlarandtlMplaralBnlMMStraiiialyooiiftninM.  Adaps Om nadlBI  AooU 
H*'PMil*m»«i9,Olob>bftutor  8spMr.*>  Nor  ti  tbt  UUa  ftw  tan  sbrwi  tmuMoM  fhm  MM  Booite  t* 
■»WhCT,<g  ftws  ens  pmwi  to  m  oOwr,  which  m  mlthsr  spmsbls  aor  tMsflj  p— wstlnil ;  as, "  Bwtbwo,  If 
a  MB  b«  «w:ak*B  tn  a  ftatt,  yc  wWeA  Itdto]  m  nlrlMal,  mWn  nwb  « Is)  OM  In  lbs  nttlt  ofsiMkiMN ;  oob- 
'Mngi*s«rf/,lMt(AMrslMbet«npt«j."— OoLvLl.  >*y«(hitpiit  ter amy Uw nU dkj, bbA  nawttMSMl 
tfifataMtoMMUMVi  Oat ItoopoB beds 0flnn7,asd«cMiM(midMinyndifrMi^^  fee.— JMs>,vl,t: 
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gencratioDof  thrirsnccesBon,  U  not — as  some  gnmmaiiaiu  represent  it  to  be*  that  formal  and 
•ntique  phnuMoli^  which  we  call  the  solemn  style.*  They  make  no  more  use  of  the  pro- 
noun y0,  or  of  the  verbal  termination  eth,  than  do  people  of  fitahion  ;  nor  do  they,  in  luing 
the  pronoun  Utou,  or  their  Improper  nominative  thee,  ordinarily  inflect  with  tt  or  eif  the 
preterits  or  the  auziliariea  of  die  accompanying  verhs,  aa  is  done  in  the  aolemn  style.  In- 
cUedt  to  UM  the  solemn  style  fhmiliarly,  would  be,  to  turn  it  into  burlesque ;  aa  when  Peta 
Pindar  "  MletA  vkiitlutntMth."f  And  let  those  who  think  with  Murray,  that  our  tiresent 
Teraion  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  bett  alandard  of  EngUsh  ^ammar,^  remember  that  in  it  they 
hsTo  no  warrant  for  substituting  «  or  m  for  the  old  termination  eth,  any  more  than  for  ceas- 
ing to  use  the  solenui  style  of  the  second  person  familiarly.  That  version  was  good  in  its 
day,  yet  it  shows  but  very  imperfectly  what  the  EngUsh  language  now  is.  Can  wc  consist- 
eotly  take  for  our  present  standard,  a  style  which  docs  not  wow  ua  to  use  you  in  the  nomi- 
Bative  case,  or  iU  for  the  posseasiTe !  And  i^ain  is  not  a  nmplification  of  the  verb  as 
neticssary  and  proper  in  the  familiar  use  of  the  second  penon  ^gular,  as  in  that  of  the 
tUrd  ?    This  latter  question  I  shall  diacusa  in  a  future  chapter. 

Orb.  22. — ^Theuseof  the  pronoun  ye  in  the  nominative  case,  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the 
aolemn  style ;  §  but  the  use  of  it  in  the  objective,  which  is  disallowed  in  the  solemn  s^le^ 
and  nowhere  i^roved  by  our  gnunmaiiaiM,  is  nevertheless  when  no  empfaa^  alls 

upon  the  wtnd :  aa, 

**  When  you're  unmarried,  never  load  ye 
With  jewels;  they  may  incommode  ye." — Dr.  King,  p.  384. 

Upon  this  point,  Dr.  Lowth  observes,  "  Some  writers  have  used  ye  as  the  objective  case 
plural  of  the  prtmoun  of  the  aeoond  person,  very  iirproperly  and  ungrammatically ;  [as,] 
■The  more  shame  fiirys.-  holy  men  I  thought  jw.'   Shak.  Hen.  YIU. 
*  But  tyranta  drnd  yt,  lest  your  just  aeciee 
Tyantter  theponr'r,  and  set  the  people  free.'  Prior. 
*  Hit  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ya  both.'    Milt.  P.  L.  ii.  734. 
Hilton  uses  the  same  manner  of  e^iresuon  in  a  few  other  places  of  his  Paradise  Lost, 
■nd  more  frequently  in  his  [amaUer]  poe^ms.    It  may,  perhapi,  be  aiiowed  in  the  eomie  and  bw- 
ktque  ityta,  whioh  often  imitates  a  vulgar  and  incorrect  prontudation ;  but  in  the  serious  md 
■olemn  B^le,  tie  (wMonfy  w  tmjieimt  to  justify  ■•  manifest  a  wcAvaMm."— Louth'*  Gram.  p.  2S. 
CKiurchiU  copies  this  remark,  and  adds ;  **  Dryden  has  yoi*as  tha  nominative,  and  y»  a*  tiie 
•tfjectlTe,  in  the  same  pasaage ;  H 

*  What  gidn  you,  by  forlndding  it  to  teaze  ye  f 
It  now  can  neither  trouble  ye,  nor  please  ye.' 
Was  this  from  a  notion,  that  you  and  ye,  thus  employed,  were  more  analogous  to  thou  and 
Am  in  the  singular  namberf  " — ChurehUte  Gram.  p.  226.  I  anawer.  No  ;  but,  more  proba- 
bly, from  a  notion,  that  the  two  words,  being  now  confessedly  equivalent  in  the  one  case^ 
might  as  well  be  inade  so  in  the  other :  just  as  the  Friends,  in  using  thee  for  you,  are  care- 
lessly eonverting  the  former  word  into  a  nominative,  to  the  exclusion  (d  tMou ;  booauae  tha 
latter  has  genewly  bem  made  eo,  to  tba  exclusion  of  ye.  When  the  ccmfonn^ig  of  aneh 
^tinctions  is  b^[un,  wlv>  knows  where  it  will  end  i  With  like  iMMxaaoe*  aome  writers 
suppose,  that  the  ftehion  of  luing  the  plural  for  the  singnlar  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  pot- 
ting the  aingular  for  the  plural :  as, 

"The  joys  of  love,  are  they  not  doubly  tJune, 
Yepoort  whose  health,  whose  spirits  ne'er  decline?  " — SovihmeJit  Pleat,  o/  Pwtrtf. 
**  But,  NtathtrA,  go  look  to  the  kine, 
Their  eiiba  widt  fresh  fodder  supply ; 
The  task  of  compassion  be  thin«. 

For  herbage  the  pastures  deny." — Pnfaeta  Poeew,  p.  £. 
Ob8.  28. — ^When  used  in  a  burleeque  or  ludimus  manner,  the  laononnjw  is  sometimea  a 

•  «Th»salMimstrlBiaBMa,cbkflT,  in  tha  Bible  and  In  pntytr.  Tha  Soekty  of  Vrianda  ntafa  ft  At  rsmiMa 
MimM.  ItcciiutolalaiiriiigriwtnawdiiguUfBiiinbtTiUdjwtoMiaplaial.  MawlofBri«if|wlabotfcWQ»» 
•efaaafatbahmlUwa^la.*  •  •  nis  tUfd  miwd  aiMnlsr  (of  wte]  rada  with  n 
iwaaant  kuUmtlTC,  asd kVk of  Om  parfcot.  Tko aaoood  pwraoo,  aIngBMr,  mda with  at,ut,nt only."— ffiuiiai 
Oram.  p.  6B.     In  [tbe}  wloaia  ond  poetie  atjrlw,  mitu,  tUmi,  sod  Ik),  are  oaed ;  and  mis  ii  Ai  eitU  aJtipied  If 
Ike  FirUndi^  lotUlf.  lii  common  dlaeoum  It  ■ppcaraTei^adSandallMM.'^AtitltftU  CIA  JfaN*^ 

t  "Andof  theWorroftii*  1r-hi -r  h  -  Ftrr— 1. 1- rT--\  ' Hm  "-rHrlroT.  "irr'-mf  la  irhai  i^aa  mmit 
Mt  MraoanlDg  tbe  blanket:  it  wu  not  a  MaekM,  bnlafwc.'    CurtUad,  p.  85.-'^iir«tta  la  tae*>  ihoieMrf,  B. 
«MSe8>  A tntear idta aolwnnly «pwaasa, la Igdlewna.  UtteradlnlhalBartaraia,ltlaBlBWrnliar roa,*'!'** 
Ih,  Scrtblenu,  In  wbat  yo»  My  abont  the  biukat." 

t  "nmirriHanillnfiTiii  ttf-^i'  mlitnfrr  I'll  t'-TT.'rTttin^T  rTIT.TTTTiTMiTar-iinti  rn-aaiiiiii  rnMiiii 
ilUon  that  we  haw  In  Ifae  iDgMah  leiigaatei  The  —tboriW  of  atTeiai  eaJBentgnmaiarlanB  might  be  addaaea  la 
•opportof  tUaaaaettkm,  batUmqr  beaofleiant  to  maBtMB  only  Uiat  <tf  Dr.  Lowth,  who  nje,  *tk»  praaal 
IniMlatlftn  of  Ui*  BlUo,  la  the  tof  amdartf  oT  Ilia  Bnalkh  bui|aa|a.'  JKmM'a  Gram.  Sro,  p.  US.  t  tmen 
the  Bible  TaaUj  too  moeb !«  ba  pliaaad  atthaa  liallawim  of  lis  poeaUat  alyla,  u  wnj  aaa^  oadaair  sfaiah  m 
vtttiiur.— a.  Biowa. 

f  **Yf,  exeept  iBthoitaaBni  etyle,  laototot*.-  botUlaandla  the laognaie of  tmdr,  to oiivnaB eantenl : 
aaJ*  Wbsn  yt  ihaU  know  what  Muiarat  kaom,  y*  mtj  not  bo  ao  tbaakfU.'    FiaakflB.**—  JSnt'a  Grrai.  n. 
*■  Tha  SKOod  penon  phiral  had  /oniuHynilh  ■»  tkt  mrnniativ  ami  ik*  ebftttne.    Thla  tan  la  MWoteolaM 
ttaa^Mffvc,  and  nearly  obaoMa  la  the MNalasttT«.*'—ibrt'j  Gram-p-Qfi. 
ISohaslUUQa:  — 

«  To  mate  tt  an  iqtSeK  and  leava  ye  WNH ! 
Bo  dMahNksd  bow  wetfd  faa  Ums  SM I  B.  x,  L  M 
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men  ncplctiTe ;  or,  pexb^pa,  intended  radier  as  an  Directive  governed  by  a  preposition 
naderstoDd.  Jlut,  in  such  a  conatruction,  I  see  no  reasoa  to  prefer  it  to  the  regular  objec- 
tir«yoii.-  u, 

•'He'll  laugh  jw,  dance  yt,  »in^  ye,  vault,  look  gay, 
And  ruffie  all  the  ladies  in  hu  play." — King,  p.  574- 
Some  granunarian.%  who  will  have  you  to  be  aiiigular  as  well  as  plural,  ignorantly  tell  us, 
that  "  ya  always  means  more  than  one."  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  y«  was  in  common  use, 
it  was  as  frequently  applied  to  one  person  as  you  :  thus, 

"  Farewell  my  doughtcr  lady  Margaretr, 
God  votte  full  oft  it  grieued  hath  my  mynde, 
That  ye  should  go  where  we  should  scldome  mete : 
Now  ain  I  gone,  and  haue  left  you  bchynda." — Sir  T.  More,  1503. 
In  the  following  example,  ye  is  used  for  thee,  the  objective  singular ;  and  that  by  one 
whoae  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  is  said  to  have  been  unsurpassed : — 
"  Proud  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  1 
The  Dean  and  Spaniard  muaC  reproach  ye." — Sieiji, 
So  in  the  ttory  of  the  Chameleon: — 

** '  Us  green, '  tis  green,  Sir,  I  assure  ye." — Merridk. 
Thus  we  have  ye  not  only  for  the  nominative  in  both  numbers,  but  at  length  for  the  objee~ 
tire  in  both ;  ye  and  you  being  made  everywhere  equivalent,  by  very  many  writers.  Indeed 
this  pronoun  has  been  so  frequently  used  for  the  objective  case,  that  one  may  well  doubt 
any  grammarian'M  authority  to  condemn  it  in  that  construction.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it 
tU-diosen  in  the  third  liue  below,  though  right  in  the  first : — 

*■  Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  bis,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 

lie  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell." — Byron. 

Obs.  24.— The  three  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  he,  the,  and  U,  have  always  formed 
their  plural  number  after  one  and  the  same  manner,  they,  their  or  thein,  thetn.  Or,  rather, 
theee  plural  words,  which  appear  not  to  be  regular  derivations  iiom  any  of  the  singulars, 
have  ever  been  applied  alike  to  them  all.  But  it,  the  neuter  pronoun  singular,  had  formerly 
BO  Taiiation  of  cases,  and  is  still  alike  in  the  nominaUvo  and  the  otjective.  The  possessive 
•Ct  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In  our  common  Bible,  the  word  u  not  found,  except  by 
Buqnint ;  nur  do  other  writings  of  the  same  age  contain  it.  The  phras^  of  it,  was  often  used 
at  an  equivalent;  as,  "And  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teedio^  it."— 
Dam.  vii,  5.  That  is — "  in  itt  mouth,  between  its  teeth."  But,  as  a  possessive  case  was 
MCDetimex  necessary,  our  ancestors  used  to  borrow  one  ;  commonly  from  the  masculine, 
&ough  sometimes  from  the  feminine.  This  produced  what  now  appears  a  strange  confusion 
of  the  genders:  as,  "Learning  hath  Am  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almost  child- 
ish ;  then  Aw  youth,  when  it  Is  luxuriant  and  juvenile ;  then  hia  strength  of  years,  when  it 
i>  solid  and  reduced ;  end  lastly  Ai*  old  age,  when  it  wazeth  dry  and  exhaust." — JBocom't 
Btmy*,  p.  (8.  "  Of  beaten  work  shall  the  caudUttiek  be  made :  hia  shaft,  and  hit  branches,  Atii 
bowla,  hia  knopo,  and  hia  flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same." — Exodus,  xxv,  31.  "Iliey  come 
and  emptied  the  cheat,  and  took  it  and  carried  it  Xa  hia  place  again." — 2  Chron.  xxiv,  11, 
'•Lo<A  not  thou  upon  the  leiite,  when  U  ia  red,  when  it  giveth  hie  colour  in  the'  cup,  when 
dmoreth  iUelf  aright."— i*roc.  xxiii,  31.  "The (reels known  by  hia  fruit." — Matt,  xii,  33. 
"When  thou  tillesi  the  ground,  U  shallnot  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  Aer  strength." — Gen. 
IT,  12.  **ne  that  pricketh  the  heart,  makcth  it  to  show  her  knowledge."—^:!/,  xxii,  19. 
iUuikqpeaxe  rarely,  if  ever,  used  Ha ;  and  his  style  is  sometimes  obscure  for  the  want  of  it :  as, 
"  There  ia  no  vice  so  aimple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  Am  outward  parts."— JfercA.  of  Vmiee* 
"  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chaaliaement  doth  therefore  hide  Aw  head." — JtU.  Cat.  Act  iv. 

Oas.  25. — The  possessive  case  of  pronouns  should  never  be  written  with  an  apostrophe. 
A  few  pronominal  ac^jectives  taken  substantively  receive  it;  but  the  construction  which  it 
gina  them,  seems  to  make  them  nouns  :  as,  one'a,  other' a,  and,  according  to  Murray,  former' a 
and  latter'a.  The  real  pronouns  that  end  in  j,  as  hia,  hera,  itt,  oura,  yowi,  theira,  though  true 
poaMSUTes  after  their  kind,  hare  no  occasion  for  this  mark,  nor  does  good  usage  admit  it. 
Churchill,  with  equal  disregard  of  consistency  and  authority,  gives  it  to  one  of  them,  and 
deniea  it  to  the  rest.  Befi-ning  to  the  classitication  of  these  words  as  possessives,  and  of 
My,  thy,  Aer,  our,  your,  their,  as  adjectives,  he  says :  "  It  seems  as  if  the  termination  in  a  had 
led  to  the  distinction :  but  no  one  will  contend,  that  oura  is  the  possessive  case  of  oitr,  or 
(Acv*  their;  though  oura,  youra,  hera,  and  theira,  are  often  very  improperly  spelt  with  an 
apoetrophe,  a  &alt  not  always  imputable  to  the  printer ;  while  in  it' a,  which  is  unquestion- 
aUy  the  poasesslre  case  of  U,  the  apostrophe,  by  a  strange  perversencas,  is  almost  alwa^ 
oa^XlbeA."—Chur(Aitf»  Gram.  p.  222.  The  charge  of  strange  perrerseness  may,  in  this 
iastanrti  I  think,  be  retorted  upon  the  critic ;  and  that,  to  the  fair  exculpation  of  thosewha 
chaow  to  confarm  to  the  general  usage  which  ofiends  him. 
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Ofis.  26. — Oftbeomixpoiuidpsnonal  prononni,  tUsattthorgtraittLefolkiringieeomt; 
"  Self,  in  the  plural  MlnMt  a  noun,  ift  xjtbea  oomUned  vlth  the  personal  prononiu,  in  order 
to  express  emphasis,  or  opposition,  or  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  [^e]  object  of  a  verb ; 
and  thus  forms  a  pronoun  relative :  as,  *  I  did  it  myself;'  *  he  was  not  himsel/,  when  he  Mid 
■0 '  the  enrious  tturment  ihemaeloea  more  than  others.'  Formerly  relf  and  mIw  were  med 
simply  as  nouns,  and  governed  the  pronoun,  which  was  kept  distiiict  from  it  [them|  in  th« 
poasexsiTe  case ;  but  since  they  [the  pronoun  and  the  noon]  have  coalesced  into  one  void, 
they  [the  compounds]  arc  u3cdoaly  in  the  following  forma:  fer  the  first  person,  myK^,im- 
eehet;  for  the  aectmd,  thyielf,  or  youraelf,  yourselves  ;  for  the  third,  himself ,  herself,  ittiif, 
thetmeloes :  except  in  the  regal  style,  in  which,  as  generally  in  the  second  person,  the  nn- 
gular  noun  is  added  to  the  plural  pronoun,  [making]  ourself.  Each  of  these  is  the  same  i» 
all  three  eases." — ChurchiWs  Oram.  p.  75.  In  a  note  referring  to  the  close  this  ex|;ilin>- 
tion,  he  adds :  "  Own  also  is  often  employed  with  the  posaeasive  cases  of  the  poBOiul 
pronouns  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  opposition ;  hut  separately,  as  an  adjective,  and  not  com- 
bining with  them  to  form  a  reUUlva :  as,  '  I  did  it  of  my  oan  free  will :'  *  IMd  he  do  it  fitb 
hi*  mm  hand  Y  "^Ib.  p.  227. 

Obs.  27. — ^The  preceung  instructions,  faulty  and  ongranunatical  as  they  are,  teeni  to  t* 
the  best  that  our  writera  have  furnished  upon  tbia  point.  To  detect  falsities  and  Uundeni 
is  half  the  grammarian's  duty.  The  pronouns  of  which  the  term  self  or  selves  forms  a  part, 
are  used,  not  for  the  connecting  of  dilfcrcnt  clauses  of  a  sentence  ont  fcir  ihs  pnrpoae  of 
emphatic  distinction  in  the  Bcnae.  In  calling  them  "  relatives,"  Churchill  is  wrong,  ercQbr 
his  own  showing.  They  have  not  the  chwacteriatics  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  relatiT*; 
but  are  compound  personal  pronouns,  and  nothing  else.  He  is  also  manifestly  wrong  is 
asserting,  that  they  are  seveniUy  "the  nme  in  all  three  cases."  Vionx  the  very  nstnie  d 
thor  composition,  the  posscsnve  case  is  alike  impossible  to  them  all.  To  expim  awm- 
■hip  with  emphasis  or  distinction,  we  employ  neither  these  compounds  nor  anyothen;  W 
always  use  tiie  simple  possessives  with  the  separate  adjectiTe  own :  as,  *'  With  «y  ow 
eyes," — "By  thy  oioti  confession,"— '"To  Am  own  house," — "For  her  own  &tiier," — "By  ^  "* 
weight," — *•  To  save  our  oton  lives," — "  For  your  own  sake," — "In  their  own  cause." 

Obs,  28. — The  phrases,  my  own,  thy  own,  his  own,  and  so  fbrth.  Dr.  Ferley,  in  his  Bttll 
Qrammar,  has  improperly  converted  by  the  hyphen  into  compound  words :  callii^  thMDthi 
possessive  forms  of  myself,  thyself,  himae^,  and  so  forth ;  as  if  one  set  of  compounds  eoaU 
eonstitnte  the  possessive  case  oi  an  other  !  And  again,  as  if  the  making  of  eight  new  jco- 
nouns  for  two  great  nations,  were  as  slight  a  feat,  as  the  inserting  of  so  many  hytdtenil 
The  word  own,  anciently  written  owen,  is  an  at^fective  ,-  from  an  old  form  of  the  perfect  part* 
ciple  of  the  verb  to  owe ;  which  verb,  according  to  Lowth  and  others,  once  signified  topoiMii 
It  is  equivalent  to  due,  proper,  or  peeuliar ;  and,  in  its  present  use  as  an  adjective,  it  stand 
nowhere  else  than  between  the  possessive  cose  and  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed :  ■ 
"The  Boy's  Own  Book," — "Christ's oton  words." — "Solomon's  own  and  only  son." 
Joluson,  while  he  adcnowledges  the  abore-mentioned  dwivation,  rery  strangely  calls  e« 
a  noun  substantive ;  and,  with  not  much  more  accuracy,  says  :  ■*  This  n  a  word  of  oo  odie 
tise  than  as  it  is  added  to  the  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  kit,  our,  your,  their." — Qm"^ 
Did.  m.  Oten,  O.  B.  Pelrcc,  n-ith  obvious  untruth,  says,  "  Own  is  used  in  combitwHo*  wil 
a  name  or  substitute,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  to  constitute  it  emphatic."— Omm.  p.  6S>  B 
writes  it  separately,  but  parses  it  as  a  part  of  the  posse^^irc  noun  or  pronoun  which  precedes il 

Obs.  29. — The  word  self  was  originally  an  ai^jcctive,  signifying  same,  very,  or  partiail* 
hut,  when  used  alone,  it  is  now  generally  a  noun.  This  may  hare  occasioned  the  diveral 
which  appears  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  personal  pronouns.  Dr.  JohnaoDi  in  iB 
great  IKctionary,  calls  self  a  pronoun ;  but  he  explains  it  as  being  both  adjective  and  ni 
atantiTe,  admitting  that,  "  Its  primary  signification  seems  to  be  that  of  an  A^eOtrt.'- 
Again  he  observes,  "  Myself,  himself,  themselves,  and  the  rest,  may,  contrary  to  the  analog 
of  my,  him,  them,  he  used  as  nominatives."  Hisself,  itts^^,  and  theirtebam,  would  be  ma 
analogical  than  himself,  itself,  themselves ;  but  custom  has  rejected  the  former,  and  estahlish> 
the  latter.  'When  an  adjective  qualifies  the  term  self,  the  pronouns  are  written  sepatate 
in  the  possessive  case ;  as.  My  tingle  telf — own  self — Hit  own  s^— Their  own  telta.  ^ 
ancienUy,  without  an  adjective :  as,  *'  A  man  shall  davo  dilAued  his  life,  kit  setf,  and  ti 
whole  concernments  so  far,  that  he  can  weep  hia  sorrows  with  an  other's  eyes."— Sen' 
"  Something  valuable  for  ita  self  without  view  to  any  thing  ferther," — Harrit't  Bermes,  p.  9 
"That  they  would  willingly,  and  of  their  selves  endeavour  to  keep  a  perpetual  chastity."- 
Stat.  Ed.  VI,  in  Lowth' s  Gram.  p.  26.  "  Why  I  should  either  ttnf>^y  my  leif  in  that  stndT 
put  others  upon  it." — Walker's  English  Particles,  v,  xiv,  "  It  is  no  matter  whether  you  i 
it  by  your  proctor,  or  by  your  self." — lb.  p.  96.  The  compound  oneself  ii  sometimes  frcitti 
in  stead  of  the  phrase  one't  telf;  but  the  Utter  is  preferable,  and  more  common.  Bren  I 
le^,  when  written  as  two  words,  may  possibly  be  tight  in  some  instancea  ;  aa, 
"  ScMn'd  be  the  wretch  that  quits  his  genial  bowl, 
His  loves,  his  friendships,  ev'n  hit  telf,  resigns; 
Perverts  the  sacred  instinct  of  hia  soul. 
And  to  a  ducat'a  dirty  sphere  confines." — Shsnstonb  :  Brit.  Poettt  Vol.  tu,  p.  10* 

Om.  30. — In  poetry,  and  even  in  someoompoaitionfl  not  worm  into  r^itIarinunbtfB|ll 
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»l^pl^  penonal  pronooM  are  not  unfrequwtly  used,  for  brerity's  sake,  in  a  reciprocal  seoM; 
CJut  is,  in  stead  of  the  compound  personal  pronouns,  irhich  are  the  proper  reciprocnU :  aa, 
**  Waak  you,  make  you  clean." — Iiaiah,  i,  16.  "  I  made  nw  great  works ;  I  builded  nu 
honaea;  I  i^anted  ms  Tineyarda;  I  made  su  gardens  and  orchards." — Eceleiiaitet,  ii,  4. 
•'Thou  ahaU  sarely  clodw  tiee  with  them  all  as  with  an  ornament,  and  Und  them  on  that 
■s  m  bride  doeth.'  — Isaiah,  xlix,  18.  Compare  with  these  the  more  regular  cxprettsion : 
"  As  m  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adomcth  herself  with 
Jewels." — laaiah,  Ixi,  10.  This  phraseology  is  almost  always  preferable  in  prose ;  the  other 
ia  ■  poetical  license,  or  peculiarity  :  as, 

'*  I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar." — Sootfs  L.  L.,  p.  97. 

**Haah  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still." — lb.  p.  110. 

**  Firmer  he  roots  Aim  the  ruder  it  blow." — lb.  p.  49. 
Omm.  3 1 . — To  accommodate  the  writers  of  verse,  the  wcvd  «Mr  is  frequently  contracted  into 
/er,  jnonounced  like  the  monosyllable  air.  An  easy  extension  of  tlUs  license,  gives  us 
<»tnjlar  ccmtractions  of  all  the  compound  relative  pronouns  i  as,  tehoe'er  or  whosoe'er,  who$^er 
or  ^okoatMe'er,  whome'er  or  tehomtoe'er,  wkiche'er  or  whichsoe'er,  tchate'er  or  whalioe'er.  The 
character  and  properties  of  these  compounds  are  explained,  perhaps  sufficiently,  in  the 
ofaaerrations  upon  the  classes  of  pronouiu.  Some  of  them  are  commonly  parsed  as  represent- 
ing two  cases  at  once ;  there  being,  in  fact,  an  ellipsis  (tf  tfaenoiin,  before  or  after  them:  at, 
**  Each  aft  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create, 
Whale' er  he  gives,  are  given  for  you  to  ^ia!ba"-^Pop^i  Dujuriad. 
Obs.  32. — For  a  form  of  parsing  the  double  relative  what,  or  its  compound  whatever  or 
cAotewtwr,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  teachers,  to  suggeat  equivalent  words,  and  then  proceed 
to  explain  these,  in  lieu  of  the  word  in  question.  Tim  is  the  method  of  Russell's  Gram.  p. 
99  ;  oS  ilerchant's,  p.  110;  of  Kirkham's,  p.  1 1 1 ;  of  Gilberfs,  p.  92.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  equivalence  of  meaning  is  not  sameness  of  grammatical  construction ;  and,  even 
if  the  construction  be  the  same,  to  parse  other  equivalent  words,  is  not  really  to  parse  the 
text  that  is  given.  A  eood  parser,  with  the  liberty  to  supply  obvious  ellipses,  should  know 
b>w  to  gTfly'"  aU  good  English  as  it  stands  ;  and  for  a  teacher  to  pervert  good  English  into 
&]ae  doctrine,  must  needs  seem  the  very  worst  kind  of  ignorance.  What  canlw  more  &&• 
tarti™^  than  the  following  etymology,  or  more  absurd  than  the  following  directions  for 
panong  ?  "  WhtU  is  compounded  of  wkkh  that.  These  words  have  been  contracted  and 
made  to  coalesce,  a  part  of  the  orthography  of  both  being  still  retained  :  what — teA[ich — 
<]Aa/  ;  {^tchich-lkai.)  Anciently  it  appeared  in  the  varying  forms,  tha  qtta,  qxia  tha,  qit'tho, 
ftiUsat,  quJuU,  hieat,  and  finally  what" — Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  111.  This  bald  pedantryof 
**  iJka  fuOf  fua  thot"  was  aecreUy  borrowed  from  the  grammatical  speculations  of  WiUJam 
6>  Cardell:*  the  '*  whit^-that"  notion  contradicts  it,  and  is  partly  of  the  borrower's  own 
inrentioa.  Hwhat  is  a  compound,  it  was  compounded  more  than  a  thousand  yean  ago; 
■ndt  of  course,  long  before  any  part  of  the  English  language  existed  as  such.  King  Alfred 
used  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  the  Saxon  form  of  hwtet.  The  Scotch  afterwards  spelled  it  quhat. 
Our  English  grammarians  have  improperly  called  it  a  compound ;  tfnd  Kirkham.  still  more 
■tjanrdly.  calls  the  word  others  a  compound,  and  mine,  thine,  ours,  yours,  tec.  compounds.^ 

Obs.  33. — According  to  this  gentleman's  notion  of  things,  there  is,  within  the  little  circle 
of  the  word  what,  a  very  curious  play  of  antecedent  parts  and  parts  relative — a  dodging 
eontra-danee  of  wAieA  that  and  that  which,  with  thiitgs  which,  and  so  forth.  Thus :  *' 
mJknt  i»  a  compound  relative  yoa  must  always  parse  it  as  two  words  ;  that  ia,  you  must  pane 
the  mteocdent  part  of  a  netm,  and  give  it  case ;  the  relative  part  you  may  anafy^  like  anj 
other  relative,  giving  It  a  case  likewise.    Example :  '  I  will  toy  what  (that  wluch)  ean  be 

■    Tha  word  what  Is  a  tempemnd  of  tun  tpeel/ging  adjathis,  «acb,  of  coam,  TafirrlBg  toa  aou n,  «spiMMd  m 

ftsna  pMiodi,  and  m  dUfcrcnt  aathrn.  It  sppmm  In  tba  vsrying  fonas,  Ua  qtia,  ma  lAa,  qmUka.quUiai, 
fcaiiir,  aB«I  MM.    TUswoffdii  fbandia  owrforms;  bn(  it  Is  MedleM  to  multiply  tbem."—Ciu'(/«T«  Essaf 

MSlMCMC'tP-W- 

t  Sk&  Milbor's  dtotribotloD  ef  tlw]miiOBiM,of  whleh  I  havt  tsltsn  aoiM  noUca  la  Obi.  10th  abort,  ti  remark- 
■U*  a>r  Ma  toMafblMieiM  and  abninuliM.  lint  he  ams,  "  Prononni  an  etntraUji  dl*idMl  Into  thrt*  kinds, 
Cte  AraoMf,  tha  Adjtaivt,  and  Uw  Rtbuiti  prnixninm  I^fy  ant  aU  bmim  by  lh»  lut$."—Kirl^m''t  Oram.  p. 
S&  Hmm  abort  mbWdcbs  an  hr  from  bdng  acoonte,  dear,  or  true,  lit  «honld  ban  naile  tho  Mraral  kinds 
kaevB,  by  a  good  deflalikHt  meh.  But  thb  wa«  work  to  whkh  he  di  I  not  And  Unuolf  adeonat«.  And  If  «• 
Ink  aa  Uf  i'*U  tor  tbe  particular  words  of  each  kind,  we  nhMll  cet  little  ntUftetlDn.  Of  thm  Prnimnl  prononas, 
taava,  **^'^***sn/!r(of  them  ;  /,  lAow,  Ac,  ff."— A.  p.  87.  Tbewara  Mtntilr  word*,  and  In  their  dfrlaniiaB 
CbMranprapFrijr  valUpUedtofiMrtj.  (See  A.  p  119.]  Next  he  Menu  (a  double  the  numbrr,  thus:  "WbenM/Zto 
mlm^  ta  Um  penwoai  pniDouu*,  u  blmaelf,  m)  wlf.  iueir,  themwlveti,  &«.  lA'y  an  called  Camponnd  Frmanat  era. 
mMU.*'— A-  !>■  Then  ha  aSMrta  that  mum,  thine,  Au.  hers,  ovrs,  jwwri.  and  thrirs,  an  enmpoandf  of  «'  vtt 
«llh  Mi.  s^'.  Ai,  •:«.;  Uiat  their  sppUeatlOD  tnvsriabl;  "gire«  thrm  a  compound  charaeter;"  and  thHt,"Tllw 
tbaiwtbra,  be  properly  ilenominaied  Otmponnd  Pttsonnl  Prmou*»:'—Ib.  p.  101.  Next  ho  tmnes  to  his 
J^iw  liaii  pfonnuBai  a(>d,  after  pnrinc  that  he  basgroMly  mleplawd  and  mlananied  awry  one  of  theni,  ha  Rivu 
ttn  of  tba  thne  Uad*  of  thaao.  Ula  R^iative  prooouua  an  who,  which,  and  that.  Whnt  is  imiefallj  a 
Wfinwf  rtlaUM."— a.  p.  111.  Tha  eompouodo  of  who,  which,  and  what,  with  ever  or  lort^r,  he  ealls  "  com* 
paoBd  i^oMou»»,  bol  sot  eomponad  retatlvw."— Jb.  pp.  110  and  IVi.  JsMj  ha  dbcOTen,  that,  "Truth  and  ><linpll< 
tteg  "  have  bt«n  >ham«rullv  neglacted  In  this  hU  third  aecUon  of  pronounK;  that, "  Of  the  worda  called 'rftanecV 
Mb*  only  laa  piDnoan.antl  tUiIsstriet^pcrfOMal,-"  that,  "  It  ought  to  beelaaaed  with  the  personal  prononna;" 
MAthaS,  irUcA.  iW,  and  •eAi«l.anal«aTBarf><^f«M.  They  ncTer  JtaNrfybr.bat^WMthtoNf  fononDB,<ilbsr 
ifil  — '-r"-'"   ^  Y  -■■  TbatadininbtetoaofalBisatetlisaa! 
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found  in  female  delicacy.'  Hero  tfuU,  the  antecedent  part  of  what,  U  in  the  obj.  ease,  gOT. 
emed  by  the  verb  '  will  try  ;'  which,  the  relative  part,  is  in  the  nom.  ca^e  to  '  can  be  found.' 
•I  have  heard  tphat  (i.  e.  that  which,  or  the  Iking  which)  has  been  alleged.'" — Kirkham'i 
Gram.  p.  111.  Here,  we  see,  the  author's  "  which-that"  becomes  thai  which,  or  something 
elac.  But  this  is  not  a  full  view  of  his  method.  The  foUowinfi  vile  rigmarole  is  n  further 
eamplo  of  that  *<  JVew  Ss/stematick  Order  of  Parsing,"  by  virtue  of  which  he  so  verjr  compti- 
cmtij  and  successfully  seta  himself  above  all  other  ^mmariaiu :  " '  From  lehat  if  recnrded, 
he  appears,  kc'  What  is  a  comp.  reL  pron.  including  both  the  antecedent  and  the  reUtive, 
and  b  erjuivalent  to  that  which,  or  the  thing  which. — Thiwf,  the  antecedent  part  of  whiO,  ii  t 
noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — com.  the  name  of  e  fipcciefl — neuter  gender,  it  ha*  no  sex — third 
person,  spoken  of — sine,  number,  it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  ohj.  case,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  rcUtion  expressed  by  the  prep.  *  from,'  and  gov.  by  it :  Rule  31.  (Kepeat  theUu1e,aiid 
tveri/olhtr  Raie  to  yriashlieter.)  fTAwA,  therelative  partofuAiri,  is  a  pronoun,  n  n-ord  used 
instead  of  a  noun — relative,  it  relates  to  •  thing*  fi»r  its  antecedent — neut.  gender,  third  per- 
son, sing,  number,  because  the  antecedent  is  with  which  it  agrees,  acconiing  to  Kl'lb  14. 
Bel.  pron.  &c.  Which  is  in  the  nom.  case  to  the  verb  *  is  recorded,*  agreeably  to  Urut  15. 
The  reLUive  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  when  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb." 
— Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  113. 

Oiw.  34.— The  distinction  which  has  been  made  by  Murray  and  others,  between  etymolo- 
gical  parting  and  syntactical — or.  between  that  exercise  which  simply  clsssifies  and  describes 
the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  that  which  adds  to  this  the  principles  of  their  construction— 
U  rejected  by  Kirkham,  and  also  by  Ingersotl,  Fuller,  Smith,  Sanborn,  Mack,  and  some 
others,  it  being  altogether  irreconcilable  with  their  several  modes  of  confounding  the  tm 
main  parts  of  grammar.  If  such  a  distinction  is  flCTviceable,  the  want  of  it  is  one  of 
inlicrent  faults  of  the  schemes  which  they  have  adopted.  But,  since  grtnunar  is  the  ut 
of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety,"  who  that  really  values  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
expres.tioa,  can  think  the  want  of  thcin  excusable  in  models  prescribed  for  the  exorcise  of 
parsing  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  maintain  the  distinction  above  named,  than  to  interlace  our 
syntactical  parsing  with  broken  allusions  to  the  definitions  which  portiun  to  etymology? 
uit  is,  this  new  mode  of  parsing,  which  Kirkham  claims  to  have  invented,  and  Smith  pre- 
tends to  have  got  from  tierraany,  whatever  boast  may  be  made  of  it,  is  cs»entially  defectire 
and  very  immethodicol.*  This  remark  applies  not  merely  to  the  forms  above  cited,  respect- 
ing the  pronoun  what,  but  to  the  whole  method  of  parsing  ado^'ted  by  the  author  of  "  Enf- 
Ush  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures." 

Oils.  So. — The  forms  of  etymological  parsing  which  I  have  adopted,  being  designed  to 
train  the  pupil,  in  the  tirst  place,  by  a  succession  of  easy  ste])S,  to  a  rapid  and  accunte 
description  of  the  several  species  of  words,  and  a  ready  habit  of  fu'ly  defining  the  te  hnicsl 
terms  employed  in  such  descriptions,  will  be  found  to  differ  more  from  the  forms  of  nyntie- 
tical  parsing,  than  do  those  of  perhaps  any  other  grammarian.  The  definitions,  which 
oonstitato  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  being  omitted  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
learned,  give  place  in  the  latter  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  syntax.  Thus  have  we  fulktesi 
in  the  one  part,  conciseness  in  the  other,  order  and  distinctness  in  both.  The  Hepantion  of 
e^nolflgy  from  syntax,  however,  though  Judiciously  adopted  by  almost  all  grammarians,  is 
in  itself  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  No  one  will  pretend  that  these  two  part.<t  of  grammar 
are  in  their  nature  totaUy  distinct  and  indopendSnt.  ncnce.  though  a  due  n-gard  to  method 
demands  the  maintenance  of  this  ancient  and  sUIl  usual  ^vision  of  the  subject,  we  not 
nil  frequently,  in  treating  of  the  classes  and  modifications  of  words,  exhibit  contingently  some 
of  the  principles  irf  their  construction.  This,  however,  is  very  different  from  a  purpoied 
blending  of  the  two  parts,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unwise. 

Ors.  Itrj. — The  great  peculiarity  of  the  pronoun  what,  or  of  its  compound  whatever  or  what- 
toerc-r,  is  a  peculiarity  of  construction,  rather  than  of  etymology.  Hence,  in  etymological 
parsing,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  it  only  as  a  relative,  though  the  construction  be 
double.   It  is  in  fact  a  relative ;  but  it  is  one  that  reverses  the  order  of  the  antecedent, 

•  "  It  U  now  proper  to  gin  nme  tmmatf  of  thr  manner  Id  which  th»  iMmcn  riimld  Iw  exnehwl.  la  «itoM 
Iniprove  tiu-lr  knowledge,  and  to  mxlar  it  fiuntlliir  tn  them.  nul!>nll<i]p)irt(H<;.  The  >i«tan>nf  th*  mldMt, 
W  wrll  M  tlteB<lap'4idoDof  it  tol«Eamen>.Tai|utn!e  tAot  tiiA  >hUA«  aividtd  Into  iwn  parte:  Til.  pnr»ln$.  4a  it  r*- 
apee  neCymolwr  alaoa;  an'l  parAlDg.  u  tt  rMpecta  both  atjmokwy  and  Sfntax."— -IfMny  a  Gram.  fM«iyi,ToLl, 
p.  2i5.  Il»w  very  little  real  respea  tor  tlie  o^bloaa  of  Humy,  hM  beea  eutartaluwl  ).j  tluac  wlf-Mi  kii'g  m^Dl- 
torn  Mtil  inrMlifteTM  nf  bin  wnrk ! 

What  Slnrrav  rallR Syntactimt  Fanitig,^^  LsaomftiineM called  "  flNMtnnttr,"  Mtrdal);  by  thntw  who  wDlhsn 
Arii'tv  tobeiintfaiiigmore  than  an  eijtnwiKlral  exrrrlM.  A  late  author  8ajR."Tli'pntrtirc  of  fVadninv  dl^ 
ton  ftom  that  nf  parting.  In  the  extfmitlon  or  ha  olfjeeta  Parring  mntvlj  ladiratM  the  pans  nf  api  eh  and  ttdf 
aeelileDU.  but  eoo'^nirig  wanibra  fbr  and  polntHOUC  ilieir  ■jniai-tlca]  relMttons.''— A  JUuh'f  Gmm.  p.  it, 

Uere  the  illnlinctinn  which  Muntty  JudinM  to  be  nrct^miy,  la  ktill  more  alrangl>  marttrd  and  li.pi^pd  on.  lad 
thouf^  1  are  no  nUllty  In  raatrlcEtng  the  wonl  Parting  to  a  mne  deirrfptlnn  of  thi-  parts  of  ap,«ph  with  thtir 
ancI'lentK,  and  no  Impraprlrly  in  calling  the  Uttar  branch  of  the  exerrtsv  >'  Sffntneiiait  ^nim^  i  I  canBOt  hBI 
tUiik  there  la  Kuch  a  neciiA  y  tot  the  dl*bton,  ns  jbraiN  a  very  gm»c  argnmoni  againi't  Umm>  tKnxIni  ithaW 
Of  gramnjar  which  ilo  not  admit  nf  It,  Blilr  bgrawily  Inco'iHliimt  with  himMlf.  For.  after  dnntlnir  hU  dMia^ 
ttoD  be^wren  IWingand  Oonatnilng,a*aboTe,h«ta)b«  no  farther  totln  oTtbe  latter;  Imt,  haeinallllal  npanaa 
pigM  with  hismwt  wratolied mode  of  "  Parsiiio."  adda.  In  an  emphatio  note:  Tkr  T'atArr  atoaM  tftrMtb 
ftu-'l  'A  CONSTltUB,  uc  TUK  SUU  MANKiR,  anjfpaSiOgt  from  Ml  CUBS'SOoa,  or  otktr  H'erJt,  at  tin  tatt  ^  Itm 
m /(iHr(ia«^<toir."— D.  ftoi'r'j  Gnim.p.66. 
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whenerer  the  ooon  ia  inserted  with  it.  But  ai  the  noun  is  usaalty  suppressed,  and  as  the 
npplying  of  it  ia  attended  with  an  obvious  difficulty,  arising  from  the  transposition,  wc  cat- 
tbe  matter  short,  by  declaring  the  word  to  have,  as  it  appears  to  huve.  a  double  syntuctical 
station.  Of  the  foregoing  example,  therefore — viz.,  "From  teAof  is  recorded,"  Ike, — a 
pupil  of  mioe,  in  parsing  etymohgicaUs  would  say  thus  :  ■>  What  is  a  relative  pronoun,  of  th« 
third  pfiraon,  nngulw  namber*  neuter  gender,  and  nominative  case.  1.  A  pronoun  ia  » 
woid  used  in  stead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  relative  pnmoun  ia  a  pronoun  that  represents  an  ante- 
eadent  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  different  clauses  of  a  sentence.  3.  The  third  perM>n  ii 
tlutt  which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken  of.  4.  I'hc  singular  number  is  that 
wiiich  denotee  but  one.  5.  The  neuter  gender  is  that  which  denotes  things  that  are  neither 
male  nor  female.  6.  The  nominatire  case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  w  hich 
denotes  the  subject  of  a  verb."  In  parsing  ij/rUactkall!/,  he  would  say  thus :  **  iV/iai  is  a 
doable  relative,  including  both  antecedent  and  relative,  being  equivalent  to  t/uU  tchicA.  Am 
mmteeedent,  it  is  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  neater  gender,  and  objective  case ;  being 
g)OT«tued  by  from  ;  according  to  the  nue  which  says,  '  A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object 
ot  a  preposition,  is  governed  by  it  in  the  objective  case.'  Because  the  meaning  ii—J'rom 
vAat-  As  refa/im,  it  is  of  the  third  penon,  singular  nimiber.  neuter  gender,  and  nouiina- 
tire  case ;  being  the  Bul^ect  of  u  recorded ;  according  to  the  rule  which  irays,  '  A  Noun 
or  a  Pronoun  whichistheaubjectofafiniteverb,  must  be  in  the  nominative  caac'  Because 
the  meaning  is — what  u  rtaorded." 

Oba,  37. — The  word  what,  when  uttered  independently  as  a  mark  of  surprise,  or  as  thtt 
pvriade  to  an  emphatic  question  which  it  does  not  ask.  becomes  an  inteijection;  and,  as 
•oeb.  is  to  be  parsed  merely  as  other  interjections  are  parsed :  as,  "ffAof/oHmethe  word  of 
Ood  out  from  you  ?  or  came  it  unto  you  only »" — 1  Cor.  liv,  86.  "  WAo*  /  know  ye  not  thai 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Uhost  which  ia  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  ?" — 1  Clor. 
wi,  19.  **  But  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  tliat  he  should  do  this  great  thing  r" — 2  Kingtt 
Till,  13.  "  What !  are  you  ao  ambitious  of  a  man's  good  word,  who  perhaps  in  an  hour's 
time  ahall  curse  himself  to  the  pit  of  bell  r" — ColUtT'iAnloninut,  p.  152. 

What!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tort  i" — Shaktpeare, 
**What!  can  you  lull  the  winged  winds  asleep?" — CampbriL 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 


PRAXIS  T.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

the  Fifth  Praxit,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinguish  tmd  define  tht 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  cUuses  and  modijieaiitms  of  the  Akticls^ 
"Sovsa,  Adjcctivrs,  and  Pronouns. 
7%e  drjinitions  to  be  given  in  the  Fifth  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  fo/r  a 
noun ,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronoun,  and  one  for  a  verb,  a  participUf 
an  adverb,  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  or  on  itUeryeetion.  ?%tw 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art  tboa  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed 
■ay  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  bast  ihon  made  me  i\imT*—Bom.  ix,  20. 

Jb*  Is  BO  adTcrb.  1.  An  adtcrb  to  a  word  tuldad  to  averb,  apsitlelpla,  an  a4jMtlTC,  or  an  etliar  adverb;  aal 

rtwrmllT  cxpmMM  tfane,  pteev,  dfgra*,  or  nninicr. 
n  cooJuBctloD.   1.  A  cnnjuDeUon  U  a  word  nwd  to  COP— ct  words  or  ssntMWS  In  a—iliiiiiUoM,  sad  te  ibow 
UtP  di^p^lonnt  of  (bo  term*  h>  ranototod. 
O  to  on  tf>tci>etkm.   1.  An  intetjMtlon    a  word  tbat  Is  nttsnd  SHMlf  to  Indict  sanM  Stioaf  or  sndd«n  ass^ 

linn  of  die  Ulod. 

Itm  H  *  cnrnmoa  aoan,or  thi  MeondHrsoa,  dntntar  nmnbar.  nossaUao  gmdsr.  and  nondnallve  nva.  1.  X 
iknan  In  tlM  naoioof  any  |l«^M>a,  plan,  or  thing,  Utatcaa  boktwwn  or  nMndonad.  S.  A  comaioii  noan  Ii 
the  naoMaf  asofttUed.  oTalaMgOf  bdagM  or  thluft.  8.  Ttw  Mcond  peroon  la  tbat  whkh  denti'M  tba 
bnrrT.  or  tba  paraoi)  oddremad.  4.  Tba  Ahigular  nsmber  b  that  wblch  danotca  but  one.  6.  The  UH^ntlhM 
^iiMler  U  (hac  whieb  danolM  penona  or  aalnals  nf  tba  mala  kfiid.  6.  TboaosilDSliTo  cote  b  that  fiim  «r 
■taco  itf  a  noan  or  pToaoaa,  wbkh  denotes  tba  aubject  of  a  varb. 
Wko  ia  «>■  intertogatlTe  prononn.of  tb«  tblrd  pcraon,  NDKUIar  number,  maKoHne  Render,  and  Don>lnii(iv>.  raas. 
1.  A  pronoun  b  a  «ord  u*«d  Inataad  of  a  nonn.  2.  An  InrnrOfaUn  pronoun  las  pronoun  itlihwbieha 
BV5tl<>n  Ii  sfked.  3-  The  third  p«reoa  Ii  tbat  whirh  denoMs  tba  peraon  or  ihInK  mt- rxly  apoken  4.  Tha 
A  iiEuUr  nnmber  fai  tbat  wbkh  denoten  but  one.  6.  The  maacnUne  xvnditr  U  tbat  which  deiiocwi  ivrroiia  at 
•ncnwlo  ot  the  male  kind.  6.  Tba  non^ativo  cat*  la  tbal  lonn  or  Mat«  of  a  noan  or  pronoun  *htch  iknotai 
fh^  «uh>erC  of  a  verb. 

jrtln*  vrrb    1.  A  varb  laa  wordUtstri^lBrsfofr',  (i>o<t,or  Mieoetftf  <tpon. 

U  «  por^omU  pimoan.of  the  aecoud  person,  flD|ular  number,  maacullna  px^i  and  ndmlnatJTo  raw.  L 
A  pf^tnonn  la  a  word  uaed  In  aiaad  of  a  noun.  2.  A  peraonal  pronoun  la  a  pronoun  thstalMiw,  b>  It*  IbnSi 
«f  what  iwraon  it  If.  8.  Tba  aaeond  per«>n  la  tbat  which  denotai  the  bmrer,  or  the  peraon  H'l<lrt«iiMl.  4. 
TbrHniularnambarla  that  which  deooios  but  one.  5.  The  maseuliua  gender  u  that  which  dan<ir>B  persnas 
«T  animals  of  tbo  mats  kind.  8.  The  aoalnatlvn  east  Is  (hat  torn  or  ataMOf  anoaaor  pwuoun  whlab 
fcu  nine  lbs  sntOaet  of  a  varb. 
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n^t  bKnbtfrafrroDiniii.of  Ibswaond  perra,  rii)giilarniiiDbar,aiuCTillBe  gander,  udiuodiiatincaM.  1.  k 
prononn  b  k  word  mm  la  itrnd  of  %  noun.  2.  A  NlatdTe  pronoun  U  «  pronoun  that  repnMnts  m  anieccdint 
word  or  phrMs,  and  eonneeti  dlSennt  cIbusm  of  a  Motenoe.  8.  Tha  MeoBd  panon  b  tbat  wUek  daaot—  Om 
hBUW,  or  tha  ponon  addrcaaad.  j.  Tha  alngnlar  nnmbw  li  that  whfah  iamUM  baton*.  &  Tbc  maarnhna 
gender  it  that  whieli  danotaa  pereona  or  anlmala  of  Ih*  nul*  kind.  9-  The  momlnatln  CM  ta  that  fbtm  «c 
•tata  of  a  noun  or  prononn,  which  denote*  the  auhjMt  of  a  verb. 

Xeplifxi  b  a  rerb.  1.  A  Terb  U  a  word  that  ilgntflea  to  be,  lo  art,  orio  ttartedMpew. 

Jgmnit  b  a  preporitlon.  1.  Aprepoililott  b  a  word  oaed  to  eipreu  atHD*  ralaHoBof  dUhmrt  ttlnisor  Ibooghtot* 
each  other,  and  b  generallj  pboad  before  a  noon  or  a  prononn. 

Cwfb  a  proper  noun,  of  the  third  peraon,  ilagnbr  nnmber,  maacnUne  gender,  and  olifectlTBcaae.  1.  A  noon  b 
tha  name  of  any  peraon,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  menUoned.  3.  A  proper  noon  b  tha  name  of 
aotne  partkvlar  Indlrldnal,  or  people,  or  group.  8.  The  third  penon  b  that  which  dane«ea  tbe  pcraoa  ar 
tiling  nenlr  apoken  o£  4.  The  MBgular  unmber  b  that  which  desotea  bat  one.  6.  ThaauueiiUneBBiidntb 
that  which  denotea  peracnu  or  animaU  of  tha  male  kind.  6.  The  ot^tire  eaae  b  (hat  form  or  wtatm  of  • 
noun  or  prononn,  whleh  denotea  the  ob)eot  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  prepodtlOB. 

9taU  it  a  verb,  anzUbir  to  My,  and  maj  be  taken  with  ». 

n*  b  the  definite  ar^le.  1.  An  artlele  b  tha  word  tAt,  on,  or  a,  which  we  put  befbre  noani  to  Hmh  tbdr  rfg- 
nlfloaHon.  3.  The  definite  artlcla  b  tb,  which  denotea  eome  parUeular  thing  or  tUngi. 

Thing  b  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  pereon,  riogalar  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nomlnattre  caae.  1.  A  Don 
b  the  name  of  anjr  penon,  pbee,  or  ttiing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  8.  A  coouDOn  noun  b  the  nm 
of  a  aort,  kind,  or  claaejOf  beinga  or  thing*.  8.  The  third  pareon  b  that  which  dototea  the  penoa  or  thing 
mmly  spoketi  ot  4.  The  ■ingiiiM'  number  b  that  whfch  danotaa  bat  mm.  |i.  Tba  neoter  gender  li  that 
which  denotea  tUog*  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  Tha  mmliMtiTC  «Ma  b  that  tarm  or  witata  at  m 
noun  or  prottonn,  whleh  denotea  the  futtfect  of  a  Tcrb. 

Formed  b  a  partldpb.  1.  A  participle  b  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  partidpattng  the  propertba  of  a  nA,  mA 
of  an  adjeotiva  or  a  Bonn  ;  and  b  goDeraUy  fbtmed  bf  addlns  mg,  d,  at  td,  to  tbt  verb. 

Say,  or*AaU«ay,  b  a  varb.    1.  A  verb  b  a  word  that  rig^flea  loic,  to  art,  or  to  6c  acted  ttpon. 

To  1*  a  prepoeitlon.  1.  A  prepodtlon  b  a  word  need  to  expiee*  aoone  relation  of  dUbnnt  tfainp  or  tfaooghk  to 
each  other,  and  b  generallj  pboed  befttr*  a  nonn  or  »  prononn. 

Bim  b  a  penonal  pmnoon,  of  the  third  peraon,  aingnlar  number,  maacnllna  geuder,  and  ohiecUve  cnaa.  1.  A 
pronoun  b  a  word  naed  in  (tead  of  a  nonn.  2.  A  peraonal  pronoun  b  a  pronoun  that  ihowi,  bj  ita  fi>m,ef 
what  peraon  it  b.  8.  The  third  peraon  b  that  which  denote*  the  peraon  or  thing  merely  apoken  of.  4.  Ifea 
■infular  number  b  that  which  denote*  hot  one.  6.  The  maaeoline  gander  ta  that  wUeh  denotes  peraoeaer 
anlmab  of  the  mab  kind.  6  The  ot^JaetlTe  eaae  b  tbatlbrm  or  tM»  ot  a  nosn  or  prononn  which  denotM  tba 
object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  prepodlkni. 

nof  la  a  relative  pronoun,  of  the  third  peraon,  dngoUr  number,  maacnlliw  gender,  and  nomlnativ*  cue.  L 
A  pronoun  ta  ■  word  naed  in  ttead  of  a  nonn.  3.  A  relative  prononn  b  a  pnmonn  thatreprcaenta  an  antec^ 
dent  word  or  phiaM,  and  oonnecta  dKbrent  cbuaaa  of  a  aenlenee.  8.  Tha  third  peraoo  b  that  which  denoba 
the  person  or  thing  merely  apoken  of .  4.  The  singular  number  b  tbatwhlch  denotea  but  one.  fi.  Tbemaa*  i 
culinegenderb  that  whkb  denotea  personaorautmabofttismale  kind.  6.  Th« oominatiTe oaae b  that fccm 
or  stale  of  a  noon  or  pronoun,  whbh  denote*  the  aalt)rct  of  a  verb. 

formri/ b  B  verb.   1.  A  verbba  word  that  sicnlfleera  l>t,  toatt,  or  to  be  acted  mpom. 

it  ta  a  persoDal  prononn,  of  the  third  person,  stngulsr  number,  neuter  gender,  and  otijectfve  eaee.  1.  A  protsoaa 
b  a  word  tued  In  stead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  peraonal  proooim  b  a  piononn  that  shows,  by  lu  Ibmi,  of  what  per- 
son It  U.  8.  The  third  person  ta  that  which  denotea  the  person  or  thing  nevriy  spoken  of.  4.  Tlw  alngUB 
number  b  that  whbh  denotea  but  one.  6.  The  Matar  gandor  ta  that  which  daootaatUnga  that  an  BMtte 
male  nor  female.  6.  TheoltfeotivB  eaae  tathatltom  or  slatoof  anniBorproiWiiB,  irttlehosBOtoi  Um 
of  a  verb,  partleipb,  or  prepodllon. 

my  ban  adverb.  1.  in  adverb  b  a  word  added  to  aviarb,a  fattb^^W  a4Mllra,or  M  aOMT  adlMb;  aaA 
generally  expresaea  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner. 

Butt  b  a  verb,  aazUbiy  to  mod*,  and  may  be  taken  with  It. 

now  fa  a  personal  pnnonn,  of  the  second  parson,  singular  number,  tnaaooUne  gender,  and  norotnaUve  rase.  1. 
A  pronoun  ba  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun.  3.  A  peraonal  prontmo  ba  pronoun  that  shows,  by  its  fann, 
of  what  person  it  b.  8.  The  second  peraon  ta  UiBt  which  denotea  the  beanr,  or  the  peraon  addnsfed.  4.  Th* 
stngularnnmbnrtatbatwUabdeDOteabatOBa.  6.  TbeBaacuUne  grader  b  that  which  denotea  peraoos  or  ani- 
mabof  themabldDd.  6.  The  nomlnatlw  ease  li  that  fcrm  or  state  of  a  nonn  or  pnaana,  which  dnMtostha 
suttJect  of  a  verb.  i 

Made,  or  kaM  made,  baverb.  1.  A  verb  b  a  word  that  signtflas  to  ie,  to  att,  or  to  bt  arted  i^om. 

Ml  b  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  dngnbr  number,  neutar  gender,  and  ot^ieetlve  eaae.  1.  A  pruuuu 
ba  word  used  In  stead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  perMunl  prononn  b  a  prononn  that  showa,  by  Its  form,  of  what  per- 
son It  b  8.  The  first  person  b  that  whlcb  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer.  4.  The  siDgnlar  nttmber  b  that 
whinh  denotea  but  one.  6.  The  neuter  gender  b  that  whbh  denotea  things  that  are  nstuer  Bate  nor  Ihinata  ' 
6.  Thf  objective  eaae  b  that  form  or  stale  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  whlehdMOles  the  ot||eet^a  verb,  partklptat 
or  prepoidclon.  , 

nnt  ban  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  b  a  word  added  to  ayerb.a  partldpla,  aa  a^scttTO,  orn  other  adrab;aad 
gannally  exproaeee  time,  placs,  degm,  or  maimer.  | 

LnBOM  I.  —  PlBSHO. 

"Every  man  has  undoobtedly  an  inward  perception  of  tlie  celestial  goodness  b/ 
wliicb  he  is  quickened.  But,  if  to  attain  some  ideas  of  God,  it  be  not  neccssair  fi» 
US  to  go  bejond  onrselvra,  vbat  an  unpardonable  indolence  is  it  in  tbose  who  mU  not 
descend  into  tbemselTes  that  they  may  find  him  T*—Oulmn's  ImtiiuUt,  B.  i,  Gb.  5. 

"  Jesna  ansvered,  If  I  honour  myeelf,  my  hononr  is  nothing :  it  is  my  Father  that 
bononreth  me ;  of  whom  ye  say,  that  be  is  yonr  God :  yet  ye  nave  not  knovn  htm ; 
but  I  know  him." — John,  i,  54. 

"  What!  have  ye  not  hoasea  to  eat  and  to  drink  in?  or  despiao  ye  the  charch  of 
God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not  ?  What  shall  I  say  to  you  t  Ehall  I  praise  yoa  ui 
tbis?  I  praise  you  not." — 1  Cor.  xi,  22. 

"  We  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wish  for,  but  He  who  made  us,  knows.*' — 
BwrghU  Dignitjf,  Vol.  ii,  p.  20. 
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'*  And  who  k  he  that  will  bann  you,  if  je  be  followen  of  that  whioh  is  good  t"—- 
1  PeUr,  ui,  18. 

"  For  we  dare  not  make  onraelves  of  the  number,  or  oompare  onraelveB  with  some 
that  commend  themseWes :  but  they,  measuring  themselves  ny  themselree,  and  oonh 
paring  themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise." — 2  Cor.  z,  12. 

'*  Whatever  is  humane,  is  wise  ;  whatever  is  wise,  is  just ;  whatever  is  wise,  just,  apd 
humane,  will  be  found  the  true  interest  of  states." — Dr.  Stuh,  on  Puniahmmts,  p.  19. 

"  But,  methioks,  we  cannot  answer  it  to  ourselves,  as-well-as  to  our  Maker,  that  we 
■honld  4ive  and  die  ignorant  of  ourselves,  and  thereby  of  him,  and  of  the  ot^gationf 
which  we  are  under  to  him  for  ourselves. " — WtUiam  Penn. 

"  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  t 
Tin  depth  saitb,  *  It  is  not  in  me  ;*  and  the  sea  saith,  *  It  is  not  with  me.*  Destano* 
timi  and  death  say,  '  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  mth  our  ears.'  "  See  Job, 
xxriu.  12,  14,  22;  and  Blair'i  Lect.  p.  417. 

"  I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  orown, 

Amidst  these  numble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down." — GMtmilh. 
**  Why  dost  thou  then  suggest  to  me  distrust. 
Knowing  who  I  am,  as  I  know  who  thou  art?"— JfiAon,  P.B. 

Lksson  II.  —  Parsiho. 
"  I  would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to  say  for  myself,  that  if  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  should  be  sensible  when  be  did  so :  his  consoieoee 
ibonld  be  on  my  side,  whatever  became  of  his  inoUnaUon."— -5itee2«,  JS^t.  No.  522. 

'*  A  boy  should  understand  his  mother  tongue  well  befbre  he  enters  upon  the  study 
of  a  dead  language  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  should  be  made  perfect  master  m  the  meaning 
of  all  the  words  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  a  translation  of  the  particular 
author  which  he  is  studying." — CfaUaudet,  Lit.  Oonv.  p.  206. 

"  No  discipline  Is  more  suitable  to  man,  or  more  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  bis 
nature,  than  that  which  refines  his  taste,  and  leads  him  to  distin^ish,  in  every  subject, 
what  is  regular,  what  is  orderly,  what  is  suitidde,  and  what  is  fit  and  proper.  — 
Kames'$  El.  of  Crit.  i,  275. 
"  Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion  or  the  sulyect  su^ 
unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  apprehended  by  aU. 
eroent  in  writing,  expresses  a  leas  natural  and  [leas]  obnous  train  <d  thoui^t** 
—Biair's  Phet.  p.  184. 

"  Where  the  story  of  an  epic  poem  is  founded  on  Imlh,  no  circumstances  mnst  be 
added,  but  such  as  connect  naturally  with  what  are  known  to  be  true  :  history  may  be 
siqiplted,  but  it  must  not  be  contradicted." — See  Kamet't  M.  of  Crit.  ii,  280. 

"  Others,  I  am  told,  pretend  to  have  been  once  his  friends.   Surely  tbiey  are  their 
enemieB,  who  say  so ;  fw  nothing  ean  be  more  odions  than  to  treat  a  (Kend  as  they 
fasTO  treated  htm.    But  of  this  I  cannot  persuade  myaelf,  wben  I  consider  the  constant 
and  eternal  aversion  of  all  bad  writers  to  agood  one.  — CMand,  in  Defence  of  Pop«. 
"  From  fflde  to  side  he  stmts,  he  smiles,  beprates. 

And  seems  to  wonder  what's  become  of  Yates." — ChwckiU, 
"  4la8  !  what  sorrows  gloom 'd  that  parting  day. 
That  call*d  them  &om  their  native  walks  away  I" — Goldmith, 
Lesson  III.  —  Fabsimo. 
"  It  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an  event  tStat 
eoneems  him  or  any  of  his  connexions :  if  it  be  fortunate,  it  ^ves  him  joy  ;  if  unfor- 
tonate,  it  gives  him  sorrow." — Kama'9  £1.  of  CM.  i,  62. 

"  I  knew  a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  eountiy  life :  in  the  comer  of  his 
garden  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  summit,  resembling  most  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  size ;  and  here  he  geoerally  walked."— 
Ih.  p.  328. 

"I  mean,  when  we  are  angry  with  our  Maker.  For  agunst  whom  else  is  it^ thai 
oar  displeasure  is  pointed,  when  ve  murmur  at  the  distribution  of  tiang/i  here,  nUur 
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beoause  our  own  condition  is  kss  agreeable  than  we  would  have  it,  or  because  that  of 
others  is  mot  e  prosperous  than  we  imagine  they  deserve  t" — Archbi$/iop  Seeker. 

"  Things  cannot  charge  into  the  soul,  or  force  us  upon  any  opinions  about  then ; 
tbey  stand  atoof  and  are  quiet.  It  is  our  fancy  that  makes  them  operate  and  gall  as; 
it  is  we  that  rate  them,  and  give  tiiem  their  bulk  and  value." — CoUier'*  AntoniMU, 
p.  21-2. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  truth,  good-nature,  and  sobriety  ?  Do  any  of  these  virtues 
stand  ill  need  of  a  good  word  ;  or  are  they  the  worse  fur  a  bad  one  ?  X  ho[>e  a  diamond 
will  shine  ne'er  the  le.s8  for  a  man's  silence  about  the  worth  of  it." — I!f.  p.  49. 

"  Those  wordd  which  wore  formerly  current  and  proper,  have  now  beoome  obsolete 
and  barbarous.  Alas  I  this  is  not  all :  fame  taniisaes  in  time  too ;  and  men  grow 
oat  of  fashion,  as  well  as  languages." — 1&.  p.  55. 

"  0  Luxury  1  tbou  curs'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 

How  ill  ezchang'd  are  things  like  these  fur  thee  !** — Goldsmith. 
"  0,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires !" — Id. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Lbssom  I. — Rklatitks. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  we  attend  to  thU  pause,  every  ^ipearanee  (tf  sii^-aong  and  tana 
nuut  be  carefully  guarded  agidnst." — Jfurray**  EnglitA  Reader,  p.  xx. 

ITOMOLb — Not  pTopar.  boMUM  tha  wonl  ihnt  fau  not  ckartj  the  conttrurUon  «ltb*r  of  ft  pronnun  or  of  ■  c<w- 
JoBGitiiii.  But,  nccxrJlnj;  to  0>i!«rTatloD  13th,  on  tbe  C1m«m«  of  Pronoana,  >'  Tbeworil  fAat,  or  Indeed  anjoUw 
wonl.  Ktaool))  iievrr  tw  to  lued  m  to  ka**  Ibe  partoT  »po«eb  ituc«rtain."  Thmlbn.  ihe  vxprcMnu  ahoaUl  bt 
■Unvd;  Uuii,^  H'%*t(inftUaQdMttiitpMiw,«*«i3r»nMUW»eof-<Hv»><V>i)uii(beeM«fulljr  acuid-d.-^l 

'*  For  thou  sholt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee." — Jeremiah,  i,  7  \  Gurney'a  0}u.  p.  223. 
"  Ah  ]  how  happy  wouldit  have  been  for  me,  had  I  spent  in  retirement  these  twenty-thzee 
years  that  I  have  posscsoed  mykinsdoin." — See  Sat^tont'e  Gram.  p.  212.  "In  the  same 
manner  that  rrlatire  pronouns  and  their  antecedents  are  usually  parsed." — lb.  p.  71. 
"Purse  or  mention  all  the  other  nounn  in  the  paraiag  examploa,  in  the  same  manner  that 
you  do  the  word  in  the  form  of  parsing." — lb.  p.  8.  "  llie  passive  verb  will  ntways  be  ol 
the  persnn  and  number  that  the  verb  be  is,  of  which  it  is  in  {tart  composed." — lb.  p.  S3. 
**  You  liave  been  taught  that  a  verb  roust  always  be  of  the  same  person  and  number  that  its 
nominative  is," — tb.  p.  68.  "  A  relative  pronoun,  also,  must  always  be  of  the  same  person, 
number,  and  even  gender  that  it*  antecedent  is." — 76.  p.  68.  "  The  8nbse>iuent  la  mlways 
in  the  same  case  that  the  word  is,  which  asks  the  question." — lb,  p.  95.  "  Om  aomettmca 
represents  an  antecedent  noun  in  the  same  definite  manner  that  personal  pronouns  do." — 
lb.  p.  08.  "  The  mind  being  carried  forward  to  the  time  that  an  event  ha}>pcn8,  ua'^ily  con- 
ceives it  to  be  present." — lb.  p.  107.  "  <Sapc  and  saving  are  parsed  in  the  same  manner  that 
tfeept  and  excepting  are." — lb.  p.  123.  "  Adverbs  describe,  quaUfy,  or  modify  the  meaning 
of  a  verb  in  the  same  manner  that  adjectives  do  nouns." — lb.  p.  16.  "The  third  petwm 
ringular  of  verbs,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  plural  number  of  nouut  is." — A. 

LAI.  " He  saith  further :  '  that  the  apostles  did  not  anew  baptize  such  persons,  that  had 
m  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John.' " — Barclay't  Worka,  i,  292.  "  For  we  which  live, 
are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake." — 2  Cor.  iv,  11.  *•  For  thev,  which  believe 
in  God.  must  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works." — Barclays  iPbrkt,  i,  431.  "Nor  yet  of 
those  which  teach  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — n>.  i,  43-5. '  **  So 
as  to  hold  such  bound  in  heaven,  whom  they  bind  on  earth,  and  such  loosed  in  heaven, 
whom  they  loose  on  earth." — lb.  i,  478.  "Now,  if  it  be  anevitto  doany  thini;uut  of  strife; 
then  such  things  that  are  seen  so  to  be  done,  are  they  not  to  be  avoided  and  forsaken  i" — 
Ih.  i,  523.  "  AU  such  who  satisfy  themselves  not  with  the  superficies  of  relifpon." — lb.  ii, 
38.  "And  he  is  the  same  in  substance,  what  he  was  upon  earth,  both  in  spirit,  soul  and 
body." — lb.  iti,  98.  "  And  those  that  do  not  thus,  are  such,  to  whom  the  Church  of  Rome 
can  have  no  charity." — lb.  iti,  201.  "Before  hit-  hook  he  ploceth  a  great  list  of  that  he 
accounts  the  blasphemous  assertions  of  the  Quakers." — lb.  iii,  2.'i7.  "And  this  im  that  he 
should  have  proved." — lb.  iii,  322.  **  Three  of  which  were  at  that  time  actual  Btudents  oi 
philosophy  in  the  university." — lb.  iii,  180.  "  Therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  whataoerer 
*  *  *  to  force  the  consciences  of  others." — lb.  ii.  13.  "  What  is  the  eause  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  thetie  ?" — EccI,  vii,  10.  "  In  the  same  manner  that  the  term  my  de- 
pends on  the  name  booki." — 0,  B.  Peirce'a  Gram.  p.  54.  "  In  the  same  maimer  as  the  term 
Jimue  depends  on  the  relative  naor." — Jb.  p,  58.  "James  died  on  the  day  that  Uaury 
zetnmed."— /5.  p.  177* 
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Lissoif  II.  —  Dbclkhsions. 

**  OiAer  miikea  the  plural  othtrt,  when  it  is  found  without  it's  substantiTe." — PrieaiUy'a 
Oram.  p.  12. 

[rmviB.— Not  pTOppr,  bMHM  Uw  pnKuraii  it'*  k  writlni  wKh  u  kpotttropht.  But,  UMndlng  to  ObMmHoa 
SSth,  mi  the  Dwleiul-ini  of  ProoouM,  '*T1m  p<MKiiil*««Mof  proDouDJ  ibonld  never  b«  vrictati  wtthan  kpoc 
tn»b«  *'  Tlirrernre,  this  apottiopbaiboald  beomltud;  thu,"  OUktr  makw  tlw  plural  olAfn,  when  hiafinuid 

iWkIQC  Ttl  lUbeiMltlT*."] 

"  But  kis,  her'i,  oia'g,  mtu't,  theijfi,  have  evidently  the  form  of  the  possessive  case." — 
Louth' t  Gram.  p.  23.  '.'To  the  Saxon  possessive  cases,  Aire,  ure,  eower,  him,  (that  is,  hei'a, 
im'tf  you/'*,  their'a,)  we  have  added  the  i,  the  characteristic  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns." 
—75.  p.  23.  "  Upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  thcir's  andour's." — Fiiibmds* 
BiBLB :  I  Cor,  i,  2.  "  In  fhis  Place  His  Hand  Is  clearly  preferable  either  to  Her'i  or  I^t."* 
—Barrit'i  Itermea,  p.  £9.  "  That  roguish  leer  of  your's  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ake." 
~koo\Aos  I  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  Lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yout's  become  a  str.mblu^- 
Uock." — FkiendV  Bible:  1  Cw.  viii,  9.  "First  person:  Sing.  L  mine,  me;  Plur.  wei 
oui'r,  us." — WUbwr  and  Lifiingiton't  Gram.  p.  16.  *' Second  person  :  Sing,  thou,  thine,  thee ; 
Fhr.  ye  or  jou,  your's,  you." — lb.  "Third  person:  Sing,  she,  her's,  her;  Flnr.  thejr. 
tteir's,  them." — lb.  "  So  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  bmd  that  not  your's." — Scott  bt 
n.:  Jer.  y,  1 9.  "  Second  person,  Singular :  Nom.  thou  or  you,  Poss.  thine  or  yours,  Olg. 
thMor  you." — Frott's  EL  of  E,  Oram.  p.  13.  "  Second  person.  Dual :  Nom.  Gvt,  ye  two} 
Oen.  Incer,  of  ye  two  ;  Dat.  Inc,  inerum,  to  ye  two ;  Aoc.  Lie,  ye  two ;  Voc.  Eala  inc,  O  ya 
two;  Abl.  Inc,incrum,  from  ye  two." — Gviil^t  Saxon  Gram.  p.  12.  *'  Second  person.  Plural: 
Kom.  Uc,  ye ;  Gen.  Eower,  of  ye ;  Dat,  Eow,  to  ye ;  Acc.  Bow,  ye  ;  Voc.  Eala  ge,  O  ye ; 
AbL  Eow.  from  ye." — Ih.  {written  in  1829.)  These  words  are,  mine,  (JUns,  hit.  her't,  ow'tt 
fm'i,  Iheir's.  and  tehote." — CarMtt  Euan,  P-  "  house  is  our't,  and  that  Is  yowf't. 
TWi  is  very  commodiooa."— i&.  p.  90.  "  And  they  shall  eat  up  thine  harvest,  and  thy 
bread:  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flooks  and  thine  herds." — /nvmioA,  17.  "  Whoever  ana 
Wkiduter  are  thus  declined.  Sing,  and  Plu.  nom.  whoever,  poM.  whoseever,  oig.  whomever. 
Sing,  and  Plu.  nom.  whichever,  pou.  whoseever,  o^'.  whichever." — Cooper'i  Plain  and  Practi- 
td  Gram.  p.  38.  '<  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  thus  declined ;  Sing.  Myself,  P. 
niy-own,  O.  myself;  Plur.  N.  ourselves,  P.  our-own,  O.  ourselves.  Sinrr.  JV.  Thyself  or 
TMiself,  P.  thy-own  or  yonr-own,  O.  thyself  or  yourself;"  &c. — Pertcy't  Gram.  p.  16. 
"Every  one  ot  each  for  biaaelf;  laboured  how  to  recover  him." — Sidkbt  :  in  Priutlti^§ 
Onm,  p.  96.  "  Unless  when  ideas  of  their  opporites  manifestly  sngsest  their  selves." — 
Vr^hfs  Gram.  p.  49.  *'  It  not  only  exists  in  time,  but  is  time  its  self."— /A.  p.  lH.  "  A 
poittton  wnich  the  action  its  self  will  palpably  deny." — Jb.  p.  102.  "  A  difficulty  sometimes 
prcsenu  its  self." — lb.  p.  166.  "They  are  sometimes  explanataons  in  their  selves." — lb.  p. 
U».  •■  Cur's,  Your's.  Their'st  Her's,  It's."— &  BarreU'a  Gram.  p.  24. 
"  Thelr's  tiie  wild  chace  of  false  felicities ; 
Hla,  th«  oompos'd  possession  of  the  true." — Mwrra^t  E.  Baadtr,  p.  216. 

L&son  III.  — Mixed. 

"  It  is  the  boast  of  Americans,  without  distinction  of  parties,  that  their  government  is  the 
■BMt  fri'e  and  perfect,  which  exists  on  the  earth." — Dr.  AUen't  Lactvatt,  p.  18. 

ItotNDu.— Not  proper,  becansp  the  reUtive  vrhitK  Is  bjre  lotended  to  be  taken  in  a  rettrteUee  senM.  Bnt,  m- 
Wtfni  i»obnm-iOfi  26tti,on  theCUawor  Proooun*,  udlothera  thrU  fullowtt,)  tbe  word  toAe  or  wAicA,  witli a 
■■Bt  hefiife  Ir,  <|o«*  Dot  umully  Umit  M)e  pMewUiijc  term.  Tlwcef«ra.  tnUdk  •bmild  be  MoX,  end  tbe  eoauaa 
*mM  be  omiuej ;  ibna,— "  tbal  (beir  |ov«rBBctit  is  tb*  nuM  free  aad  peiAot  thai  exbta  on  tbe  c«itfa."i 

"Children,  who  are  dutiful  to  their  parents,  enjoy  great  prosperity." — SatAtrn't  Gram.  p. 
SO.  "  'llie  scholar,  who  improves  his  time,  seta  an  example  worthy  of  imitation." — lb.  p. 
V.  "  Nouns  and  pronouns,  which  signify  the  same  person,  place,  or  thing,  agree  in  case." 
— ftwper'*  Gram.  p.  1  lo.  *'  An  interrogative  sentence  is  one,  which  aaka  a  question." — Ih. 
^  lU.  "  In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  which  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other,  a 
Am  regard  to  that  relation  should  be  oAamwj."— /ft.  p.  146  ;  see  UMwrra^t  Uulexiii.  "Ihe 
Mac  observations,  which  have  been  made  respecting  the  effect  of  the  article  and  partici^c^ 
■ppnr  to  bo  appUcabte  to  the  pronoun  and  participle." — Murrayi'tOram.  p.  193.  "Ths 
iwon  that  they  have  not  the  same  use  of  them  in  reading,  may  be  traced  to  the  visry  defec- 
tin  and  crr^raeous  method,  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught," — lb.  p.  252.  "  Since  the 
tiiM  that  reuson  began  to  exert  her  powers,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
•ctiTc  in  every  breant,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause." — Murray's  Key,  p.  271 ; 
Mtnhaitft  Gram.  212.  "  In  Speaking  of  such  who  greatly  delight  in  the  same." — A'ole*  to 
Oimeuft,  177.  Except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out  tho  golden  sceptre,  that  ha 
nuy  live."- £MA«r.  iv.  11.  ••ButthesampdaythatLotwentontof  Sodom,  it  rained  flie  and 
Iwimiitone  froA  heaven,  and  desbroyed  them  all." — Luke,  xvii»  29.  "In  the  next  place  I 
*iU  eX|>Uin  scverul  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  which  have  not  yet  come  under  our  notice." 

*  lUs  it  seoonneat  apon  die  IbUmrInK  qoolatlna  from  Miltoo.  where  Hts  for  Bis  would  be  a  poes  berberi« : 
"  Shoold  tatenaltted  veagiawe  arm  agala 
Hif  EMt  rtfU  band  Is  Ar.  Lat,  174. 
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—Kirkham't  Gram.  p.  129.  "  Three  natural  distinctioiis  of  time  are  all  which  can  exiat"— 
Sotf  A  Gram.  p.  16.  "  We  have  exhibited  such  only  as  are  obviously  distinct ;  and  irbieh 
teem  to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient." — Murray's  Oram.  p.  68;  Bafft,  li. 
"  Thin  point  encloses  a  part  <^  a  sentence  which  may  be  omitted  without  materi^y  injaring 
Qie  connexion  of  the  other  members." — HaUt  Gram.  p.  89.  "  Consonants  are  letters,  which 
cannot  be  sounded  wiUiont  the  aid  of  a  Vowel." — Budu't  Gram.  p.  9.  "'Worda  are  not 
simple  sounds,  but  sounds,  which  convey  a  meaning  to  the  mind." — lb.  p.  16.  "  Nature's 
poBturea  are  sdways  easy ;  and  which  is  more,  nothmg  but  your  own  will  can  put  yoaont 
of  them." — Collier  t  Antonintu,  p.  197.  "  Therefore  ought  we  to  examine  our  ownaelres,  and 
prove  our  ownselves." — Barday'i  WorkM,  i,  426.  "  Certainly  it  had  been  much  more  nat- 
ural, to  hare  divided  Active  Ynba  into  Immanent,  or  such  whose  Action  is  terminated  in 
it  adi,  and  TVofMwnf,  or  such  whose  Action  is  terminated  in  something  without  it  sel£"— 
Johnton'a  Gram.  Com.  p.  273.  "  This  is  such  an  advantage  which  no  other  lexicon  will  afford." 
— Db.  Taylob  :  in  Pike't  Lex.  p.  iv,  ■*  For  these  reasons,  such  liberties  arc  taken  in  tia 
Hebrew  tongue  with  those  words  as  are  of  the  most  general  and  frequent  use." — Pii/* 
fl<9&.  Lexicon,  p.  184.  "  At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws,  which  the  antiquarian 
in  language  would  impose  upon  ns,  we  must  enter  our  protest  ogidnst  those  Bnthon,  who 
are  too  fond  of  innorations." — Jfumay's  Oiwn.  VoL    p.  136. 


CHAPTER  VL- VERBS. 

A  Yerb  is  a  word  that  signifies  tobeyto  act,  wtobe  aetedupm  .*  as,  I  ami 
I  ruZe,  I  am  ruled ;  I  love^  thon  Uvest,  he  loves. 

Verbs  are  so  called,  from  the  Latin  Verhum,  a  Word;  because  the  veA 
is  that  word  which  most  essentially  contains  what  is  said  in  any  clause  or 
sentence. 

An  English  rerb  has  four  Chief  Tebms,  or  Principal  Parts,  ever  need- 
fill  to  be  ascertained  in  &e  first  place  ;  namely,  the  Preuat,  the  Prderiit 

the  Imperfect  Participle^  and  the  Perfect  Participle. 

The  Present  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest ; 
Uie  verb  itself;  or  that  simple  term  which  we  should  look  for  in  a  dictiiXkai;: 
as,      act,  ruUy  love,  defend,  terminate. 

The  Preterit  is  that  simple  form  of  the  verb,  which  denotes  time  past ;  and 
wluch  is  always  connected  with  some  noun  or  pronoun,  denoting  the  si^ject 
of  the  assertion :  as,  /wa«,  I  acted,  I  ruled,  I  loved,  I  defended. 

The  Imperfect  Participle  is  that  which  ends  commonly*  in  iny,  and  impliee 
a  continuance  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion :  as,  being,  acting,  ruling, 
Itmngy  defending,  terminating. 

The  Perfed  Participle  is  that  wluch  ends  commonly  in  ed  or  en,  and  im- 
l^ea  a  completion  of  tiie  bnng,  aotion,  or  passion :  as,  been,  actedf  ruUdy  loved. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  Uieir /orm,  into  four  classes;  re^u/or  and 
irregular,  redundant  ud  d^ecHve. 

I.  A  regular  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  p•^ 
ticiple  by  assuming  d  or  ed;  as,  love,  lovedj  loving,  loved,  , 

IL  An  irregular  verb  is  a  verb  that  does  not  form  the  preterit  and  &  \ 
perfect  participle  by  assunung  d  or  ed  ;  as,  see,  eaw,  seeing,  aeen. 

m.  A  redundant  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  preterit  or  the  peifeet 

•  The  Imperftet  Paittdph,  wAm  xiinpfa,  or  vben  taken  u  one  of  Uie  ftmr  prindpal  tnn»  rcn(«Hh»t}Df  A***^ 
or  spilnglng  tttm  It,  endi  olwaya  In  ing.  But,  Id  »  mbaeqnsnt  ebkpter,  I  include  ondur  thh  dhm  Uw  nnt  pn' 
^fikb  of  Uta  psnln  ntb  \  aoA  tbb,  la  oar  iMgiun,  Is  «lwm;s  «  oomponndi  »iid  the  httter  term  d(  It  <lo**^ 
mi  in  int :  u, "  In  all  languifM,  Indaad,  axampiM  are  to  be  fbtind  of  adJertiTei  bt  ing  tompnntl  whow  ^ignflK*- 
ttODailiulMneltberlateiMloanormiitBilOD."— GRONBis.m  Eiyin.  and  ^ntiu;,  p.  106  Acfwntlnff  to  moM  otm 
writer*  on  Bnglhh  gmmnikr,  the  PreMnt  or  Imperfect  PartMple  Paailra  to  otrain  a  cooipanBd  of  Sn'wr  '"^^ 
iNm  of  the  perfect  participle ;  u,  being  lovtd,  bting  tun.  But  sonw  Mpneent  it  to  hare  fwo  fbnne.  one  w^™* 
Is  always  ^pls  ;  u,"  Obeyed,  or  being  obeyed, "—^SiiiitorR'j  Amaiftieu  Ontm.B.fiS:  ''  UoTe»l  or  bein£kmQt  — 
AnUinl'*  Orammv/or  £-;iM>ert,  p.  HO :  "Ijovsd,or.M*rlofed,''— <3af«'(  Ancfiral  Owm.  p.sa  Ia*(* 
•npnr  wbh  the  mj^onty,  wbo  in  no  tutanes  take  tbe  puodpte  In  «(  or  m,  sloae,  Ibr  Ow  Imparibek 
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participle  in  two  ways  or  more,  and  ao  as  to  be  both  regular  and  irregtUftr ; 
as,  thrivf!,  thrived  or  throve,  thriving,  thrived  or  thriven, 

IV.  A  defective  verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  no  participles,  and  is  used  in  but 
few  of  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as,  beware^  ougM,  quom* 

Verbs  are  divided  again,  with  respect  to  their  aiffnifieatiimf  into  four  classes; 
aetioe4ransitivej  aeiive-intransitivef  passive^  and  neuter. 

I.  An  active-transitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  which  has 
some  person  or  tiung  for  its  object ;  as,  "  Gfun  Blew  Abel" — "  Caa^us  loved 
Bnttui." 

n.  An  active-intransitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  an  action  which  baa 
no  person  or  thing  for  its  object ;  as,  "  John  walks" — "  Jesus  wept." 

ni.  A  passive  verb  is  a  verb  that  represents  its  subject,  or  what  the  nom- 
inative expresses,  as  being  acted  upon ;  as,  "  I  am  compelled." — **  Gsssar  was 
dmn," 

IV.  A  neuter  verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but 
am^y  being,  or  a  state  of  being ;  as, "  There  was  light." — "  The  babe  sU^s" 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ok.  l.-^^o^ftricnu  hove  been  the  Tiewa  of  our  grammariatu,  reapectmB  this  complex 
■id  most  important  part  of  speech,  that  almost  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  any  theory 
cr  distribution  of  the  English  verbs,  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  opinion  and  of  dispute. 
K&jr,  the  essential  nature  of  a  verb,  in  Universal  Grammar,  has  never  yet  been  detextnined 
by  any  received  definiticni  that  can  be  considered  unobjectionable.  The  greatest  and  moat 
•cote  philologists  confess  that  a  fiiultless  definition  of  this  part  of  speech,  is  difficult,  if  not 
tnqiDsnbte,  to  be  formed.  Home  Tooke,  at  the  close  of  his  Diveruons  of  Purley,  cites  with 
eoatempt  nearly  a  doi»n  different  attempts  at  a  definition,  some  Latin,  some  English,  some 
Prmch ;  then,  with  the  abruptness  of  affected  disgust,  breaks  off  the  catalogue  and  the 
«m?ersation  tosetber,  leaving  his  readers  to  guess,  if  they  can,  what  he  conceived  a  verb  to 
be.  He  might  nave  added  some  scores  of  others,  and  probably  would  have  been  as  little 
Misfied  with  any  one  of  them.  A  definition  like  that  which  is  given  above,  may  answer  in 
some  degree  the  purpose  of  distinction ;  but,  after  all,  we  must  judge  what  is,  and  what  is 
•ot  a  verb,  chifffly  &om  our  own  observation  of  the  sense  and  use  of  words.* 

Om.  Z.— Whether  partidpk*  ought  to  be  called  verbs  or  not,  is  a  question  that  haa  been 
mch  disputed*  and  is  still  variouuy  decided ;  nor  is  it  posnble  to  settle  it  in  any  way  not 
liable  to  some  serious  obgectiona.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  aU  the  forms  called 
■{^Hfwo.  If  the  essence  of  a  verb  be  made  to  consist  in  affirmation,  predication,  or  osser- 
tutn,  (as  it  is  in  many  grammars,)  neither  infinitives  nor  participles  can  be  reckoned  verbs, 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  the  definition.  Yet  are  the  former  almost  universally  treated 
■■  vaxbs,  ud  by  some  as  the  only  pore  verba ;  nor  do  all  deny  them  this  rank,  who  say 
ttiat  affirmation  ia  enat^  to  a  verb.  Participlea,  when  unconnected  with  auxiliaries,  are 
most  commonly  considered  a  separate  part  of  speech ;  but  in  the  formation  of  many  of  our 
moods  and  tenses,  we  take  them  as  constituent  partt  of  the  verfr.  If  there  is  absurdly  in 
ftis,  there  is  more  in  undertaking  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  inconvenience  should  be  submitted 
to,  since  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing  in  practice.  With  auxiliaries,  then,  participlea  art 
•a^i :  without  auxiliaries,  they  are  not  verbi,  but  form  a  separate  part  of  bpcech. 

Obs,  3. — The  number  of  verbs  in  our  language,  amounts  unquestionably  to  four  or  five 
thousand;  some  say,  (perhaps  truly,)  to  eight  thousand.  All  these,  whatever  be  the  num- 
ber, are  confessedly  ngviar  in  their  fonnation,  except  about  two  hundred.  For,  though  the 
catalogues  in  our  grammars  give  the  number  somewhat  variously,  all  the  insular,  redun- 
dant, and  defective  verbs,  put  together,  ore  commonly  reckoned  fewer  than  two  hundred.  I 
admit,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  nineteen.  Ilie  regular  verbs,  therefore,  are  vaatiy  more 
Bnmerous  than  those  which  deviate  from  the  stated  form.  But,  since  many  of  the  latter 
•n  words  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  irregular  verbs  appear  exceedingly  numerous 
m  practice,  and  eonsequentiy  require  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  defective  verbs  being 
Tliy  &w,  and  moat  of  tiiese  few  ning  men  auxiliaries,  which  are  never  parsed  separately, 
there  ii  Uttle  occasion  to  treat  them  as  a  distinct  class ;  tiiough  Hurray  and  others  have 
tanked  them  so,  and  perhi^  it  is  best  to  follow  their  example.   The  redundant  verbs, 

•  btlulisUawliif  •aatapte,"il«"ai)(l<iM«"anM)nnnted  IntOTarba;  «a"(Am"  somMlinetU.hiawwiMDia 
(f&ak^con,  and  ottaan :  **  la  It  not  an  Impnlaa  of  ■clflahnMi  or  of  a  dapnTsd  natun  to  ht  and  »Ae  Inanlmaia 
lWae(ar>— CWcr*!  MngliMk  Own,  p.  16.  I>r.  BnlUoua,  who  haa  bantolbn  pubUilwd  MVcral  of  (lia  wont  dallnl> 
■natftha  wbaa]rwtMraaz(BBt,b«aiiewpariiapsonaorUia  beat:  "  A  Tsas  la  a  word  noad  to expraaa  tlis m, 
^Hlfj^^^^^l^^^^^^^fl''  f         waai  p-H*    Talttknot  TaryoliTtaaa,  tl>a("A«»aiid"ak(*' 
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which  are  regular  in  one  form  ud  irregular  in  an  oUier,  bdng  of  course  alwap  fonnd 
writtetveither  ono  way  or  tiie  other,  as  each  author  chooses,  tsay  be,  and  commonly  have 
been,  referred  in  parsing  to  the  class  of  regular  or  irrvgular  rerbs  accordingly.  but,KstlMir 
nnmber  is  considerable,  and  their  character  peculiar,  there  may  be  some  adTantagc  in  making 
them  a  separate  class.  Besides,  the  definition  of  an  irregular  Terb,  as  given  in  any  of  our 
grammars,  seems  to  exclude  all  such  as  may  form  the  pr^erit  and  the  perfect  participle  by 
assuming  dor  ed. 

Oaa.  4. — In  most  grammars  and  dictionaries,  Tetbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  dietr  sig- 
nification, into  three  classes  only ;  active,  pattive,  and  neuter.  In  such  a  division,  the  claaa 
of  aetive  verbs  inclndcs  those  only  which  are  active-tramitiM,  and  all  the  actire-itUranntive 
verbs  are  called  neuter.  But,  in  the  division  adopted  above,  aetive-intrafuilire  verbm  are 
made  a  distinct  class ;  and  those  only  are  regarded  aa  neuter,  which  imply  a  state  of  exist- 
ence without  action.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  apeak  of  verbs  without  reference  to  their  regi- 
men, we  may,  if  wc  please,  apply  the  simple  term  active  to  all  thc»e  whiuh  express  action, 
whether  tramitive  or  intratuitive.  "We  act  whenever  we  do  anything;  but  we  may  «< 
without  doing  any  thing." — CnM'i  S^nmymei. 

Obs.  5.— Among  the  many  English  grammars  in  which  verbs  are  divided,  as  above  men* 
tioned,  into  active,  paaive,  and  muttr,  only,  are  those  of  the  following  writers :  Jjomlih, 
Hurray,  Ainsworth,  Alden,  Allen,  Alger,  Bacon,  Bicluiell,  Blair,  Bullions,  (at  first,) 
Charles  Adams,  Bnclce,  Cobbctt,  Dilworth,  A.  Flint,  Frost,  (at  first,)  Oreenlea^  HiOl, 
Johnson,*  Lennie,  Pu^et.  Fond,  Sanborn,  K.  O.  Smith,  Kev.  T.  Smith,  and  Wright.  These 
authors,  and  many  more,  agree,  that,  "  A  verb  neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  pasnon, 
bat  being,  or  a  state  of  being." — L.  Mwmy.  Yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  such  vroris 
as  vaik,  run,  »wim,fiy,  ttriee,  rtmggle,  ttreiUe,  contend,  are  verbs  neuter.  In  view  of  this  pal- 
pable absurdity,  1  cannot  but  think  it  was  a  tisefol  improvement  upon  the  once  popular 
scheme  of  English  grammar,  to  make  active-intransitive  verbs  a  distinct  class,  and  to  aj^y 
the  term  neuter  to  those  few  only  which  accord  with  the  foregoing  definition.  This  had 
been  done  before  the  days  of  Lindley  Murray,  as  may  be  seen  in  Buchanan's  EngUsh  Syn- 
tax, p.  66,  and  in  the  old  British  Grammar,  p.  153,  each  published  many  years  before  the 
appearance  of  hia  work  ;t  and  it  has  often  been  done  since,  and  is  [neferred  even  by  many 
(rfthe  professed  admirers  and  foUowexs  of  Murray;  as  may  be  sera  in  the  gnmoaaxs  at 
Comly,  Fisk,  Merchant,  Kirkham,  and  others. 

Obs.  6. — Murray  himself  quotes  this  improved  distribution,  and  with  some  ajmearanee  of 
approbation  ;  but  strangely  imagines  it  must  needs  be  incomvenient  in  practice,  lud  he  beat 
a  schoolmaster,  he  could  hardly  have  so  judged.  He  says,  "  Verbs  have  been  distinguiahed 
by  some  writers,  into  the  following  kinds  : — 

■*  Ist.  Aetive-tramitive,  or  those  which  denote  an  action  that  passes  from  the  agent  to 
some  object :  as,  Crcaar  conquered  Pompey. 

*'2d.  Aetive-iiaraniltive,  or  those  which  exinress  that  kind  of  action,  which  has  no  eStct 
upon  any  thing  beyond  itself :  as,  Cssar  walked.  I 

"  3d.  Paaiive,  or  those  which  express,  ncM  action,  but  paMion,  whether  pleanng  or  ftht- 
ful :  as,  Portia  was  loved  ;  Pompey  was  eonquered. 

*<  4th.  Neuter,  or  those  which  express  an  attribute  that  oonabts  neither  in  aetioa'^aor 
passion :  as,  Csesar  stood. 

"  This  appears  to  be  an  orderly  arrangement.  But  if  the  class  of  active-intrtmeitive  mba 
were  admitted,  it  mould  raiher  perplex  than  assist  the  learner :  for  the  difference  between 
verbs  active  and  neuter,  as  transitive  and  intransitive  is  easy  and  obvious :  but  the  differeaee 
between  verbs  absolutely  neuter  and  [those  which  are]  intransitively  active,  is  not  always 
dear.  It  is,  indeed,  often  very  diJtcnU,  if  not  impossible  to  be  ascertained."— Jtfkrrqr'a 
Gram.  8vo,  p.  60.]: 

*  Dr.  Johnson  says. "  Engllih  vorba  are  aetln,  u  I  lovt ;  or  nenter,  a*  I  Imfwuit.  TIw  neuters  u«  tatmeA  BlM 
th«  icUtm.  Tbe  ptuclTs  voice  Is  Cjruied  by  Jolnlag  the  participle  prBtoril  to  the  ratwtantlTe  rerb,  as  1  am  Ivttd." 
He  alio  obwr'es,  "  Most  verbs  signirytog  actton  may  Ukewiw  algnuT  eoitdilion  or  kabil,  and  bewmo  ntnUrt ;  aa,  i 
liwf,  1  am  In  loTe  ;  idrtiv,  1  am  now  airUtinr"— Oram,  wtft  U«  Qimna  iMM.  p.  7. 

t  The  doctrine  h«ra  nferred  to,  appeara  In  both  worka  In  the  nrj  —m*  words :  to  wit,  "  SnglUh  T«rt»  are  , 
either  AciiTe,  PubIvo,  or  Neuter.   Tbere  are  two  torts  of  Active  Verba,  vU.  atiitr-transiitive  and  attivt-tnirmm^ 
tiee  Terbfl."— Sriti.iA  Oram.  p.  1(13 :  BarAanan'f,  56.    Buebanan  waa  In  thlj  cms  the  copilat 

t  "  The  dtaUnction  between  verba  abadnlely  Denter,a*t»W«7,  aod  verheacdve  t&ttan*itiTe,  aa  /oeMlfc,  tkaagh 
fntndfi  i»  XATuaaaiu'TiDTH,  iaoflitUeupefn  grammar.  Indeed H  would  rather  perpUx  Tliiii  ■■ilif  llm  iiaiiia: 
for  the  ditTerence  between  verba  active  and  (TerbBl  neater,  aa  trannldTe  and  tntranaltlvc,  U  easy  aiid  obvious ;  bu 
the  differcnoe  betwevn  Terba  abaolutely  neuter  and  (thMe  .whkh  ar«1  IntraadtlTely  acUn  Is  not  alway*  clear.  BM 
however  the^  latter  may  differ  In  nature,  the  eonttrucitnn  ttf  them  both  UIhe  mae ;  and  grammar  la  not  aoMaeh 
concerned  with  their  rro;,  aa  with  their  trammaiieat  propartlea." — LttctkU  Own.  p  3ll.  But  ar*  not  "mm, 
nATnRs,ai)dKuuTT,"  worthy  to  be  preferred  to  any  InMruoUoni  that  coo  tradlct  them!  If  they  are,  tbe  good  dee- 
tor  and  bU  wurthy  copvUt  have  here  made  an  111  choice.  It  la  not  only  for  the  sake  of  these  propetdn,  that  I 
retain  a  dtatlncUon  which  tbeae  grantntarlan*,  and  otfaera  above  nasMd,  reject  i  but  (br  the  uke  of  aveh^g  the 
nntruch,  coofuaioa,  and  abxurdlty,  Into  which  one  muat  (all  by  caUlng  ail  aetire-lntranaitlre  verbs  nnUer.  Tbe 
dUdnetlon  of  active  verba,  u  being  either  tranam**  or  Intransitive,  is  also  necwutHy  ret^ned.  But  lb*  maggm- 
tlon,  that  this  distinction  is  more  •■  ra*y  mtd  obviout "  than  the  other,  la  altogether  an  anvr.  The  really  —alsr 
verbs,  being  very  few,  ocoaskin  little  or  no  dlBkulty,  But  very  many  aetiva  verba,  perhaps  a  hufe  nujoci^,  aiv 
aoiMtinea  u«ed  IntrauaitivelT  ;  andof  thota  whkh  our  lesteogtapbera  r«M»d  >•  bring  alw^a  Maaillve,  BM  a  fc« 
■n  nnnarlnnillj  ^^lnll  nirliniit  iii]  iitjint.  althii  ■iiiiiiiiil  iii  ilnailj  iingwiiil  as, " II« mmiuM,  bat ba  *m 
BSt  efaiMte  wr  awMste."— Aotf's  tUt*t.  p.  HX.    «  Ma  «blU  Mmm*,  aad  mwtmiu  Is'wimoiT ;  -fVl^-^r" 
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Obs.  7.— The  following  note,  from  a  book  written  on  purpose  to  appljr  tlie  principles  of 
U'omfi  Grammar,  and  of  Allen'i,  (the  two  best  of  the  foregoing  twoitojten.)  majacnre'M 
Bi  ofTiet  to  the  reason  above  assigned  for  rejecting  the  class  of  aotire-intransitire  verbi ; 
"  It  is  possible  that  some  teachers  may  look  upon  the  nice  distinction  here  made,  between 
the  active  traiuitive  and  the  active  inlramitioe  verba,  as  totally  unnecessary,  lliey  may, 
perhaps,  rank  the  latter  with  the  neuter  verbs.  The  author  had  his  choice  of  difficulties : 
oa  the  one  hand,  he  was  aware  that  his  arrangement  might  not  suit  the  views  of  the  above- 
mentioned  peiBoos;  and,  on  the  other,  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  inaccoracyof  their  system, 
mdof  iu  clashing  with  the  dcflnttions,  as  well  as  rules,  laid  down  in  almoat  every  gram- 
mar, that  he  was  anwillmg  to  bring  before  the  public  a  work  containing  so  well-known  and 
maniiest  an-error.  Of  what  use  can  Murray's  definition  of  the  active  verb  he,  to  one  who 
endeavours  to  prove  thepropricty  of  thus  assigning  an  epithet  to  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
in  the  course  of  parsing  ?  He  says,  '  A  verb  active  expresses  an  action,  and  necessarily  im- 
plies ui  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon.'  In  the  sentence,  '  William  hastens  away,'  the 
active  intransitive  verb  hattem  has  indeed  an  agmt,  *  William,'  but  where  is  the  i^eett 
Agiin,  he  says.  *  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case ;'  although  it  is  clear  it  is  not  the 
■diM  tneaning  of  the  verb  which  requires  the  objective  case,  but  the  tratuUive,  and  that 
onlv.  He  adds,  '  A  verb  neuter  expresses  neilfter  action  norptuaien,  but  being,  or  a  state  of 
beiag :'  and  the  accuracy  of  this  definition  is  borne  out  by  the  assent  of  perhaps  every  other 
gTimmHrian.  If,  with  this  clear  and  forcible  definition  before  our  eyes,  we  proceed  lo  class 
aetite  intransitive  verbs  with  neuter  verbs,  and  direct  our  pupils  to  prove  such  a  classifloa- 
tioD  by  reciting  Murray's  definition  of  the  neuter  verb,  we  may  indeed  expect  from  a  think« 
ing  pnpU  the  remonstrance  which  was  actually  made  to  a  teacher  on  that  ayatem.  while 
pnsing  the  verb  *to  ran.'  *Sir/  asks  the  boy,  'does  not  to  nm  imply  action,  for  it  alwign 
makes  me  perspire  f  " — Nucm'»  Engltah  Paner,  p.  9. 

Obs.  8. — For  the  consideration  of  those  classical  scholars  who  may  think  we  are  bound 
by  the  authority  of  general  naage,  to  adhere  to  the  old  division  of  verlw  into  active,  passive, 
ud  neater,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  the  distribution  of  the  verbs  in  Latin,  has  been 
u  mnch  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  great  grammarians  of  that  language,  as  has  the  dia- 
tribation  of  English  verbs,  more  recently,  among  ourselves ;  and  often  the  pfHnts  at  issue 
were  precisely  the  same.*  To  explain  hore  the  different  views  of  the  very  old  grammariiBB, 
M  Charisias,  Donatun,  Servian,  Priscian  ;  or  even  to  notice  the  opinions  of  later  critics,  as 
Sanrtias,  Scioppius,  Vossiue,  Perizonius ;  might  seem  perhaps  a  needless  depsrture  finnn 
what  the  student  of  mere  English  grammar  is  concerned  to  know.  The  curious,  howoTer» 
naj  find  interesting  citations  from  all  these  authors,  under  the  corresponding  head,  in  some 
of  our  Latin  grammars.  See  PnU'i  Orammatica  Latino,  8vo,  London,  1722.  It  is  certain 
that  the  division  of  activt  verba,  into  transitive  and  tntramitive — or,  (what  is  the  same  thing,) 
vAo  "  abaolnte  and  trantUive"— or,  into  "  immanent  and  trantient" — is  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
Hie  notion  of  caUisg  paaaive  veriis  tranaUiott  when  used  in  their  ordinary  and  proper  oon- 
■tnutkm,  84  some  now  do,  is,  1  think,  a  nwderi^  one.  and  no  small  vtna* 

tfiUftiX),  Md  thinks  liiclependeatlr."'-!^.  lirher.  Lit.  Omv.  p.  SIS.  Of  asmmpln  Itk*  tberc.thrM  <Ulffeiciit 
^mwmj  Im  uktn;  and  it  te  tct]p  THUiioiuMe  wblcb  it  tbu  right  one:  First,  tbst  Uieae  Tsrbstuw  bera  iN/ruui- 
n,tlwiqA  Ui«]>ai«  not  commonly  M ;  Second,  ttiAt  tbef  are  trniMiljts,aDd  lUTe  olfiects  understood ;  Thirfl,QM 
■■T  m  OMd  iatpioptTl}/,  bccauH  no  detormlnata  otijvcta  an  tinn  them.  If  we  anume  tbe  Kcpod  opinion  or  ttw 
M,tb>fDll  or  tfa*  ccmct  eiprtMlons  may  b«  tbm:  "UeconrlncM  Iht  jmdgtmtnt,  but  h*  does  not  elevato  (A« 
wpsatio*,  or  anhnsK  th*  /ttUmgs."—"  The  ebJld  Imltataa  oihen,  aod  eommlu  word*  to  memory  ;  whiixt  tbs 
9*ilC>dliC*ta  JkeU  or  trvUU,  sad  tUob  Indepcnduntly."  TheM  rerbi  are  here  tratL'ltlve,  but  are  they  aboraT 
*yM  paimasrliBi  who,  ntppodng  no  other  dkitlQctloQ  hnportaDl,  lualie  of  verba  but  two  cJusei',  tnmslrlTe  and 
■BnadOre,  arestltlasnineb  atvarlanoe,  and  as  much  at  fault,  ■■  others,  (andofhm  more  so,)  when  tbey<rom«  to 
nvihtllM  of  chiadbtlDcUon.  To  "  rrqiwr*"  an  ol^ti*«,  to  "{oorm  "  an  ot^live,  to  atlmit "  an  objectln, 
<Bdia''laM"anoli]BCtlve,  ai«  criteriona  cousiderably  dUlBrent.  Than  it  la  qnaatlonable,  whether  InflnltlTea, 
)*rtldpl«,  or  aentences,  muat  or  can  have  the  effect  of  objecilTea.  One  author  says, "  If  a  verb  hM  any  obJectlT* 
OH  aptisitd,  it  li  tratuillTe :  IT  It  haa  none,  it  U  lotrannItlTe.  Vertj  which  appear  tranf^itUe  In  thtir  nature,  majr 
Hwatly  b«  naed  Intranaitively."— CAont&r'j  tHd  (ham.  p.  SI ;  hia  Common  School  Gram.  p.  48.  An  othar 
Mn, "  A  tranriiira  nth  a*s*rU  action  which  doet  or  can,  tarmlnat*  on  wrae  oiijecL"—Fiat»i'i  dram.  p.  2D  An 
*itoaTcis,'*Thenuo  two  elaess  of  Torba  ptrftctly  distinct  from  each  other,  tU;  Thooe  which  do,  anil  thoae 
*Udi  ^flM,  eovfrn  *n  ol^fecllve  case."  And  hU  definition  If,  "  A  Traiuilive  Yert  Is  one  which  rr^uiVriran  (Ajte- 
^  WW  after  ft  "—«Brf«&  grain,  p.  62.  Both  fiaaee  and  Hart  reckon  the  pawwe  verb  imiMtttcf .'  And  thelaU«r 
tbu, »  T^mtuitive  verbs  in  fioEliah,  are  somatiates  oaed  without  am  obitttitt  com  ao,  The  apple  Uul*t 
»«w;"-H«<'j  Com.  p.  71 

*  latluhaod5of some  geDtlemen,  "the  PrincipTea  of  Latin  Qrammar," and  "the  Prindplea of  En|^i<ih  Gram- 
eqnsitr  pliable,  or  changGable ;  and,  what  livery  r«narkable,  a  comparison  of  dlDfeTent  editiona  will 
■aViAutbafniulaiBantKldoetclneaof  a  whole  *'5crw>of  Onuanars,  Bngllah,  Latin,  and  Greek,"  may  m  change 
■  aiittle  InsCran,  as  to  rent  upon  aathoritiee  alh^ther  different.  Dr.  Dulllona'a  grammars,  a  fi-w  yciin  ago,  like 
great  oraclaa,  Adam,  Murray,  and  Lennic,  dlTldcd  rerbslnto-*  three  klnda,  A^irt-r,  Pttsxii  r.  and  iVeii* 
Row  they  dlvMe  tbnn  Into  two  only,  "  Tranaitiet  and  Inlraniitivt ;"  and  abnirttly  aver,  that.  "  Vhb%  in  ih* 
t^^fint  mt  OJ  real^  ImutHti*  at  in  Iht  aclite /arm," — fVta.  o/ E.  Gram.  ISlS.  p.  'JOO.  Now,  aa  if  no  verb 
*vib«  plnnd,  and  bo  tianaltl**  aot  could  be  future,  conditional.  In  progieas,  or  left  undone,  they  define  Ebna : 

*«w»Wk  »erb  exprotMS  an  act  done  by  one  perton  or  thing  to  another."— /fi.  p.  2H :  Anatyt.  and  Prart. 
viMi^  EO;  latin  Oram-  TJ.   Now,  the  dlTlnon  which  ao  lately  as  1S42  was  pronounced  by  the  Doctor  to  bo 

■maaeftil  than  any  other,"  and  adrantagwnialy  accordant  with  "  moat  dlctionailee  erf  the  BnglUh  Ungnue," 
Pjhii  AwtA  Edition,  f.  80,)  li  wholly  rejected  from  thU  notable  Now,  the    rwd  qwsiifin"  afcml 

■edaaMcBtkm  of  veroa,"  which,  at  some  mlpton  stJII  later,  drew  (Vom  this  anihor  irtiole  patns  of  weak  aiga- 
WMtiforblafenHy  cAoium,  tooomplaeently  inppoMd  to  have  been  MeUwtfrif  in  hlslkvour Of  thlsmattvr,  now. 
>a  Utt,  be  Fp»»kji  thna :  ^  The  dhrMon  of  verba  Into  tranalttTe  and  In  tianaidTe  has  been  so  generally  adopted  and 
HFnTCd^  the  MamBariaaa,  that  aajdlwiwlon  of  the  anbject  U  now  iaaiKtmrj."—£¥Uioni'i  Jaafyi. 
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On.  9. — Dr.  Adam'a  distribution  of  Terba,  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  first  part  tS 
Murrajr's  ;  and  his  deftaitions  are  alao  in  nearly  ^e  aama  words.  But  he  adds,  "  Hu 
yvth  Actipo  is  also  called  TVaiuititM,  when  the  action  paneth  ovar  to  the  object,  or  hath  an 
on  some  other  thing;  aa,  terdko  fitoWt  I  wi^  letters:  but  whm  the  action  is  eonflned 
within  the  agent,  and  p(UKth  tut  ovtr  to  any  olg'eet,  it  is  called  Intrantitive ;  as,  wnftitla,  I 
walk ;  eurro,  I  run :  which  are  likewise  called  NauUr  Verbs." — Adam't  Latin  and  En}- 
lith  Oram.  p.  79.  But  he  had  just  before  sud*  **  A  Neuter  verb  properly  expresses  nathei 
action  nor  passion,  but  Htt^y  the  being,  etate,  or  condition  of  things ;  as,  dormio,  I  sleep  ;  tedeo, 
I  sit." — Ibid.  Verbs  of  motion  or  action,  then,  must  needs  be  as  improperly  called  neutei, 
in  Latin,  as  in  English.  Nor  is  this  author's  arrangement  orderly  in  other  respects ;  for  he 
treats  of  "  DeponmU  and  Common  Verbs,"  of  **  Irrtgviair  Verbs,"  of  <*  Defeetive  Verbs,"  and  of 

hi^pmonal  Verbs,"  none  of  which  had  he  mentioned  in  his  distribution.  Nor  are  the  late 
lerisOTS  of  his  grammar  any  more  methodical. 

Obs.  10. — The  division  of  our  verbs  into  active-tramiUve,  acHve-intrantitive,  paasice,  and 
neuter,  must  be  understood  to  have  reference  not  only  to  their  lignification  as  of  themselves, 
but  also  to  their  cowtruction  with  respect  to  the  government  of  an  objective  word  after  them. 
The  latter  in  in  fact  their  most  important  distinction,  though  made  with  reference  to  a  diOerent 
part  of  speech.  The  classical  scholar,  too,  being  familiar  with  the  forms  of  Latin  and  Greek 
rerbs,  will  doubtless  think  it  a  convenience,  to  have  the  arrangement  as  neaiiy  correspon- 
dent to  those  ancient  forma,  as  the  nature  our  language  will  admit  This  is  perhaps  the 
ctrongest  argument  for  the  recognition  of  the  class  of  passive  veHu  in  English.  Some  gram- 
marians, chooung  to  parse  the  passive  participle  separately,  reject  this  class  of  vata 
altogether  ;  and,  forming  their  division  of  tiie  rest  with  reference  to  the  construction  alone, 
make  but  two  classes,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Such  is  the  distribution  adopted  by  C. 
Alexander,  D.  Adams,  Bingham,  Chandler,  E.  Cobb,  Harrison,  Nutting,  and  John  Faroe; 
and  supported  also  b^  some  Britidt  writers,  among  whom  are  M'CulIoch  and  Grant.  SoA 
too  was  the  distribution  of  Webster,  in  his  Plain  and  ComnrehensiTe  Orammar,  aa  published 
In  1800.  He  then  taught:  "We  have  no  powtM  verb  in  the  language;  and  thcMe  which  are  ^ 
called  neuter  are  mostly  ocfiffe." — Pagel4.  But  subsequently,  in  ^Philosophical,  Abridged, 
and  Improved  Orammars,  he  recognized  "  a  more  natural  and  comprehensive  division" 
of  TcrlM,  "into  traMiHve,  intransitive,  and  passive." — Webster's  ItadimetUs,  p.  20.  This,  in 
reality,  differs  but  little  from  the  old  division  into  active,  passive,  and  neuter.  In  some  gram- 
mars of  recent  date,  as  Churchill's,  Butler's,  S.  W.  Clark's,  Frazee's,  Hart's,  Hendrick'a, : 
Perley's,  Weld's,  Wells's,  and  the  improved  treaUses  of  Bullions  and  Frost,  verbs  are  said  to 
be  of  tiM  kinds  only,  transitive  and  intransitive ;  but  these  authors  allow  to  tranaitire  verbt 
ft  '*  passive  fhrm,"  or  "  passive  voice," — absurdly  making  all  passive  verbs  tranative,  and  all 
neuters  intransitive,  as  if  action  were  expressed  by  both.  For  this  most  faulty  daasification. 
Dr.  Bullions  pretends  the  authority  of  "  Mr.  Webster ;"  and  Frazee,  that  of  "  Webster. 
Bullions,  and  others." — Gram.  p.  30.  But  if  Dr.  Webster  ever  taiight  the  absurd  doctrine  i 
that  passive  verba  are  transitive,  he  has  contradicted  it  far  too  much  to  hare  any  we^bt  in  iu  < 
favour. 

Obs.  11. — Dalton  makes  only  two  classes ;  and  these  he  will  have  to  be  a£tiMand,paMiw.' 
an  arr«igement  fbr  which  hie  might  have  quoted  Scaliger,  Sanctius,  and  Seiopinus. 
Ash  and  Coar  recognise  but  two,  which  they  call  active  and  neuter.  Ttus  was  also  Ae 
scheme  of  Bullions,  m  his  Principles  of  E.  Oram.,  4th  Edition,  1842.  Priestley  and  Maun- 
der have  two,  which  they  call  transitive  and  neuter ;  but  Maunder,  like  some  named  above, 
will  have  transitive  verbs  to  be  susceptible  of  an  active  and  a  passive  voice,  and  Priestlev 
virtually  asserts  the  same.  Cooper,  Day,  Davis,  Uazen,  Hiley,  Webster,  Wells,  (in  lus  lit 
Edition,)  and  Wilcox,  have  three  classes ;  transitive,  intransitive,  and  passive,  Sanders'* 
Grammar  has  three;  "  Tremsitive,  Intransitive,  and  Neuter;"  and  two  voices,  bath  trtuuitii*! 
Jandon  has  four ;  transitive,  intransitive,  auxiliary,  and  passive.  Bum  has  four ;  aetive,  pof 
•tw,  neuter,  and  substantive.  Cardell  labours  hard  to  prove  that  all  verbs  are  both  aetime  md 
transitive;  and  for  this,  had  he  desired  their  ud,  he  might  have  cited  sevenl  anctest 
authorities.*  Cutler  avers,  "  Alt  verba  are  active ,-"  yet  he  divides  them  '*  into  active  trane- 
five,  active  intransitive,  and  participial  verbs." ^Grammar  and  Parser,  p.  31.  Some  granust- 
rians,  appearing  to  think  ell  the  foregoing  modes  of  division  useless,  attempt  nothing  of  tlx 
kind.  William  Ward,  in  1 765,  rejected  all  such  classification,  but  recognised  three  voices : 
•<  Active,  Passive,  and  Middle :  as,  /  call,  I  am  called,  I  am  callintf."  Famum,  in  l&ii. 
aeluiowledged  the  first  two  of  these  voices,  but  made  no  division  of  verbs  into  daaees. 

Obs.  12. — If  we  admit  the  class  of  active-infymaitim  verbs,  that  of  verba  nemler  wiH 
unquestionably  be  very  small.  And  this  refutes  Murray's  objection,  that  the  learner  wit 
*'  oJUtC'  be  puzzled  to  know  which  is  which.  Nor  can  it  be  of  any  conaequenoe,  if  he  hap- 
pen in  some  instances  to  decide  wrong.  To  be,  to  exist,  to  remain,  to  seem,  to  He,  to  »i*«p,  V 
rest,  to  belong,  to  appertain,  and  perhaps  a  few  more,  may  best  be  called  neuter ;  though  soaK 
grammarians,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  above,  deny  that  there  are  any  ueata 

*  Tbta  laU  writer  Mcmi  to  have  pnbltabed  fait  doctrine  on  thb  pali)taaa«o«rIty;  and  arrvn]  tMi  li  1 1  ii  Igw 
nntiT  McriTMl  uid  Mlmlrcd  tt  u  nich  :  I  ban  brWflj  ahovB,  In  the  iDtndactlon  to  Ihi*  work,  how  miUj  W 
wmdMdTid.  "B;  thli,  (hat  qow^on  may  benwolv'd,  wbetber  enrj  Verbaot  taditf  MvarMalwqrsan  Ami 
nUTC, M least OBdnstood :  'Titih*  Opiition  of  wm*  v«m>  aU«QBAKKAEbuis,batte ■arPaatoiM 4M  •Uaklt.l 
—enmmarfMitked  ty  Jotm  Brighttand,  Ith  Sd.,  London,  IIU,  p.  lU. 
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rote  in  any  lanfuge.  '*  Teriia  Neutta,  lut  Sauctini,  nnllo  paeto  esse  poonnt ;  quia,  teste 
Ariatotde,  omnu  motns,  actio,  tbI  paasio,  nihil  medium  est." — Pratt  Lot.  Gram.  p.  117. 
John  Grant,  in  his  Institutes  of  Latiir  Grammar,  recognisee  in  the  rerbs  of  that  language 
the  diAtinction  which  Murray  supposes  to  be  so  "  very  difficult "  in  those  of  our  own ;  and, 
iritbtmt  £kUing  into  the  error  of  ^nctius,  or  of  Lily,*  respecting  neuter  TCtbs,  judiciously 
aoninM  the  tenn  to  stub  ai  axe  neuter  in  reality. 

Om.  is.— Actire-tnuiutive  verbs,  in  English,  generally  require,  that  the  agent  or  doer  of 
tte  action  be  expressed  be/ore  them  in  the  nominatiTe  case,  and  the  object  or  receiver  of  Ihe 
■elion,  after  them  in  the  ot^ective ;  as,  "  Csesar  conquered  Fompey."  FassiTe  verbs,  which 
ne  nerer  primitives,  but  always  derived  from  active-transitive  verbs,  (in  order  to  form  sen- 
tences of  like  import  from  natural  opposites  in  voice  and  sense,)  reverse  this  order,  change 
tlie  cases  of  the  nouns,  and  denote  that  the  subject,  named  before  them,  is  affected  by  the 
■ction ;  while  the  agent  follows,  being  introduced  by  the  pr^>osition by:  as,  <'  Ptmipey  mat 
mqnertd  iy  Cssar."  But,  as  out  passive  verb  always  consuts  of  two  or  more  sepordlde 
polii  ttoB  order  ia  liable  to  be  varied.  e^teciaUy  in  poetry ;  as, 

"How  many  thmga  by  leaaon  teatoned  are 

To  their  i^ht  praise  and  true  perfection  I" — Siatipean, 
" 'Bxptaieac6  it  bginduttry  achieved,  tyt 
Aixi  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time." — Id. 

On.  14. — ^Most  active  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively.  Active 
TCtbs  are  transitive,  whenever  there  is  any  person  or  thing  expressed  or  dearly  implied  oa 
iriiieh  the  action  terminates;  as,  **I  Imew  him  well,  and  every  truant  kuw."—aoU$mM, 
When  they  do  not  govern  such  an  object,  they  are  intransitive,  whatever  may  be  their 
powa  on  other  occasions ;  as,  '*  The  grand  elementary  principles  of  pleasure,  by  which  ha 
MMB*,  and  feele,  and  Uvet,  and  motm." —  WcrdiwortA'm  Pnf.  p.  xxiiL  "  The  Father  originatM 
■adfiprti.  The  Son  mediaiee  and  alone*.  The  H<ny  Spirit  reg/meratei  and  eanet^fiei."—' 
Ome^t  Poriabie  Eeidencea,  p.  66.  "  Spectators  rinarkt  judges  decide,  parties  loatcA."— 
Bkii'$  Rhet.  p.  271-  "  In  a  sermon,  a  preacher  ma^  explain,  demotutraie,  infer,  exhort,  admiy- 
mk,  oomfort." — Alexander'*  Oram.  p.  91.  i 

(tas.  l6.-^Some  verbs  may  be  used  in  either  an  Mtive  or  a  neuter  sense.  Inthesenteooet 
''HenlTaBW"rw'iBaiieaterTerbi  but  in  tiie  s^^tence,  "Here  Irestmy  hopai,"risf  is 
■t  aetive-truimtxTe  verb,  and  governs  hopee.  An^  a  few  that  are  always  octiTe  in  a  gran- 
Batieal  sense,  as  necessarily  requiring  an  object  affer  them,  do  not  always  indicate  such  an 
•xmion  of  force  as  we  commonly  call  action.  Such  perh^w  are  the  verba  to  Aa««i  to  jwsssM, 
toom,  to  eott ;  as,  "  They  have  no  wine." — "  The  jiouse  Kae  aportioo."— "  The  manpoiieHM 
no  teal  estate." — "  A  son  owes  help  and  honour  to  |us  lather.''^ Hobday.  "  The  picture  eott 
tttnm." — Wright,  y.  ISl-  fct  possibly  even  the<e  may  be  sometimes  rather  active-intran- 
iiii*e;  as,  **I  em  Mar  my  part;  'tis  my  oocnptthm :  Aom  at  it  with  yon." — Stakipian, 
"l&igi  JUss  to  deal  with  their  ndghbonrs." — Bt^on,  m  She  will  not  let  instniotfams  enter 
*lun  felly  now  ^MMtMf." — Sitaktpectre.  ■ 

"  Thou  hast  deseiyd  more  jove  than  I  can  show ; 
But  'tis  thy  &te  to  cive,  «nd  mine  to  oae." — Drydtn. 

Obb.  16. — An  active-intransitive  verb,  fc^owel  b/ a  preposition  and  Its  object,  will  some- 
timesadmit  of  being  put  into  the  passive  form ;  ^e  object  of  the  preposition  being  assumed 
the  nominative,  and  the  preposition  itself  b^ingretained  wiui  the  verb,  as  an  adverb : 
^{Antiee,}  "Thaj  laughed  at  Um." — (Pattivej  "He  teat  laughed  at."  "For  some  time 
^  BOBoonfbrmista  were  eomtkud  at." — Soderuit'e  Anurieat  VoL  ii,  p.  414.  "Everyman 
deak  equitably  mik."—B%aia^t  Analogy,  |.  212.  If  a  chnrclh  woM  he  looked  vp  le, 
it  must  stand  high." — Parket't  Idea,  p.  15. 

Oss.  17. — In  some  instances,  wlwt  is  commonly  considered  the  active  form  of  the  verb, 
>■  taed  in  a  passive  sense ;  and,  still  oftener,  as  we  have  no  other  passive  form  that  so  well 
denotes  eontmuanee,  we  employ  the  partible  in  ing  in  that  sense  also :  as, "  Til  teach  you  aU 
^ufs  omn;  to  your  Queen."— TTrytfen.  That  is*— what  is  liw,  or  oimf.  "The  books  eontinne 
iftV ;  i.  «9xm  ihe  tale,  or  to  betold."—Prieaae^'e  Oram.  111.  "  8o  we  s^the  brass  ta  Afy- 
■f ;  i.  t.attkeforging,  or  in  {being  forged."}— lb. ' "  They  are  to  Mww ;  i.  e.  to  is  ilMwd' — A. 
mee  sonte  grammarians  seem  to  think,  that  in  our  language  the  distinction  between  active 
■d pasrive verbs  ia  of  little  consequence:  "Hr.  Grant,  however,  observea,  p.  6A,  'The  eom- 
pnnt  nrta  of  the  Ungli^^i  verb,  or  name  of  action,  are  few,  simple,  and  natural  j  they  con- 
wtofttiree  words,  as  phttgh,  Roughing,  ploughtd.  Now  these  words,  and  thdr  inflections, 
■sy  be  eoqtloyed  eith^  actively  or  passively.  Actively,  *  They  ptou^A  the  fields ;  they  art 
Jtmfiung  the  Adds ;  they  Roughed,  or  have  phu^ted,  the  fields.'  Passively,  •  The  fields  ^ough 
the  fields  ore  jiJdti^AiM^;  the  flel^  ore  jilot^AAi."   This  passive  use  of  the  present  tense 

*CpeBlUspgfat,RklMid  JotaDMmeUaaDderftldMUlv'svrstamtliiu:  "  <  A  T«rb  Neatat  «&dMb  In  a  or  «, 
ateanaotUlurtonMluimikFEMlTCiM.atn'a^Inm;  nm,  X  am.'— Grammar,  Af.  p.  18.  TUt  DaflniUon, 
aanadti]  npon  tba  Notkxi  attorementloiwd,  tIs.  That  sona  bnt  TnuultlTM  m  Varba  AetlTa,  which  U  oodMj 
II  ai  imeoa  ctTttaf^  and  Uia  awmnon  aanaa  of  Mankind.  And  what  can  ahock  a  CbUd  non,  of  anj  InK*D»ltTi 
^lalMMd,xiiat^nMffaBd  Chm  an Taits Neuter;  awtli,toapaakaeoordlii|  to  lha  eoauaoB  Apnahca- 
■fe<llwMa«,tlwt^rfgrtls»sMlgtoae,aM»iill».'Wbfcwo»'<anwaiaCTft^^ 
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and  pajTticipIe  is,  howerer,  XMtrictod  to  what  he  denominatea  Yobt  of  trttraal,  materiatt  or 
wuehaitical  action; '  and  not  to  be  extended  to  verbs  of  MiiMfMii  and  ptneplim;  e.  g. 
M,  am,  8ai."-~NiUim^t  Gram.  p.  40- 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs  hare  modifications  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  Moodt,  Teiaea,  Penatu, 
and  Numbers. 

MOODS. 

Moods*  are  different  forms  of  the  verb,  each  of  which  expresses  the  being, 
action,  or  pasmon,  in  some  particalar  manner. 

.   There  ure  fire  moods  ^  the  Mjimtive,  the  McUeative,  the  Potential^  the 
SitbjuncUvey  and  the  Imperative. 

The  Infinitive  Tnood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  expresses  the  being, 
action,  or  passion,  in  an  unlimited  manner,  and  without  person  or  number : 
as,  "  To  diey — to  sletp  ; — To  ile^  t — perchance,  to  drmm  I " 

The  Indicative  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  simply  indicates  or 
declares  a  thing :  as,  I  write  ;  joa  know :  or  asks  a  question ;  as,  "iM  yoa 
know  t  "—^'£ww  ye  not  ?  " 

The  Potential  mood  is  that  ibrm  of  the  verb,  which  expresses  the  power, 
liberty,  possibiUty,  or  necessity,  of  the  b«ng,  aoti(m,  or  pasuon:  as,  "  I  em 
wedk  ;  he  mat/  rvie  ;  we  must  ffo.^* 

The  SvAjunctive  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  represents  the  being,  , 
action,  or  pasaon,  as  conditional,  doubtful,  and  contingent :  as,  "  If  thou  go,  \ 
see  that  thoa  ojfenti  not" — *^  See  thou  do  it  not." — Rev.  m,  10. 

The  Im/peraiive  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  used  in  command- 
ing, exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting :  as,  "Depart  thou." — "£e  com-  j 
fortedJ'—^^I'orgive  me."—**  4o  in  peace." 

0BSEEVATI0N8.  i 
Ob8.  1. — The  It^finitivt  mood  is  so  called  in  t^pontion  to  the  other  moods,  in  which  the  I 
Teib  is  said  to  be,^tt*to.  In  all  the  other  mooda,  the  rerb  has  a  strict  connexion,  and  necea-  | 
sary  agreement  in  person  and  number,  irith  some  subject  or  nominatiTe,  expressed  or 
understood ;  bat  the  inflnitiTe  is  the  mere  verb,  without  mj  such  agzeement,  and  has  no 
power  of  completing  sense  with  a  noun.  In  the  nature  of  things,  howerer,  all  bein^p 
action,  or  passum,  not  contemplated  abstractly  as  a  Miny,  belongs  to  something  that  is,  or 
•eta,  or  is  acted  upon.  Accordingly  infinitives  have,  in  most  instances,  a  nfennee  to  some 
solnect  of  this  kind ;  though  their  grammatical  dependence  connects  them  more  frequently 
with  some  other  term.  "The  infinitive  moojd,  in  English,  is  diattnguished  by  the  preposition 
to ;  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  immediately  precedes  it,  and  may  bo  said  to  govern  it.  In 
dictionarira,  and  grammars,  to  is  often  used  as  a  mere  index,  to  distinguish  verbs  from  the 
other  parts  of  speech.  But  tiiis  little  word  has  no  more  cUim  to  be  ranked  as  a  part  the 
verb,  than  has  the  conjunction  if,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive.  It  is  the  natvr« 
of  a  wepoaition,  to  dkow  the  rdbtion  of  different  things,  thoughts,  or  words,  to  eadi  other; 
and  uiis  "sign  iS.  the  infinitive  "  may  well  be  parsed  separately  as  a  prepoution,  dnce  in 
most  instances  it  manifestiy  shows  the  relation  between  the  infinitive  verb  and  some  oUm 
term.  Besides,  by  most  of  oux  grammarians,  the  present  tense  of  the  infinitive  nood  ia 
declared  to  be  tiie  radical  form  of  the  verb ;  bat  this  doctrine  must  be  plainly  untrue,  upon, 
the  supposition  that  this  tense  is  a  compound. 

Obs.  2. — The  Indicative  mood  is  so  called  because  its  chief  use  ia,  to  indiaOe,  or  dodare 
positively*  whatevw  one  wishes  to  say.  It  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  we  alwajs  employ 
when  w*  affirm  or  doiy  any  thing  in  a  direct  and  independent  nwnner.  Itismoiefrv- 
qvently  used,  and  has  a  greater  number  of  tenses,  tiuut  any  other  mood ;  and  is  alao»  in 
our  language,  the  onl^  one  in  which  the  principal  verb  is  varied  in  termination.  It  is  not 
however,  on  all  occasions,  confined  to  its  primary  use  ;  else  it  would  be  simply  and  only 
declarative.  But  we  use  it  Bometimes  interro^tively,  sometimes  conditionally ;  and  each 
of  these  uses  is  difierent  from  a  simple  declaration.   Indeed,  the  difference  between  a  qnea-  i 

*  Hnrrar  njs,  "Mood  or  JWb((eU»paitlenlH  fbrm  of  ths  verb,  ihowtng  the  tnaiiMr  In  which  Uwbdtn,  meOoB, 
ttpuiioaunpttatated."—Oaavo  <?riun.p.6S.  Bymuir  gnmmariuia,the  t«m  Jtfotf*  to  pnftrnd  to  j£wm<;  but 
the  latl«r  ta,  for  thia  me,  tha  more  dlstliictln,  uid  bf  tn  tlie  mon  common  word.   In  foma  tnattaea  on  fntnOMr,  I 
as  weUuIn  booluoriogk,oait^partjq/^«;w(cA,  Ma4'ec(HWjmndadMrt(,  mncalM  JferfM.becaaMthvranltiy 
•r  modlQr  other  temu.   B.  g.  "  Thm  til  tha  porta  of  apMch  ora  radnelbla  to  fcnr',  Tb,  Kam*$,  FaHw,  Hrtn,  ' 
CbMMAltvn."— ftaetyrico,  or  nijtwnaj  Gram.  p.  8.   "  Modtt  »n  natorallj  dtrUed,  bj  thair  Utribttttoa  to  — mm 
or  ncba,  Into  adnmiuM  and  advtTit."~Ibid.  p.  M.   After  making  tUs  aaplkaUoa  et Urn  BMW  Tiin.  -mm  It  aok  ' 
lawn>pcrfi)raMlMnHdaiAw«>MUawiiwMttalK>*'MOdMrr 
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tioB  and  an  aaaertum  is  practically  rery  great.  Hence  some  of  the  old  grammarians  made 
form  of  inquiry  a  separate  mood,  which  they  called  the  Interrogative  Mood.  Bnt,  as 
titese  different  expressions  are  distinguished,  not  by  any  difference  of  form  in  the  Terb  itself, 
bat  merely  by  a  different  order  of  the  words,  it  has  been  found  moat  conTenient  in  practice, 
to  treat  them  aa  one  mood  susceptible  of  different  senses. 

Obs.  S. — The  Potential  mood  is  so  called  because  the  leading  idea  expressed  by  it,  is  that 

thepomrof  performing  some  action.  This  mood  is  known  by  the  signs  may,  can,  must, 
mi^,  eemld,  toould,  and  $^ald.  Some  of  these  auxiliaries  convey  other  ideas  than  that 
of  power  in  the  agent ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  explain  them  severally  here.  The 
potential  mood,  like  the  indicative,  may  be  used  In  asking  a  question ;  as,  "Must  I  budget 
MWf  I  ob$ero«  you  ?  mutt  I  stand  and  eroueh  under  your  testy  humour  ? " — Shakspeare.  No 
qoestion  can  be  asked  in  any  other  mood  than  these  two.  By  some  grammariane,  the  potAi- 
tial  mood  has  been  inclnded  in  the  snhjunctive,  because  ito  meaning  is  often  expressed  in 
Latin  by  what  in  that  language  is  called  the  subjunctive.  By  others,  it  has  been  entirely 
■^aeted^  because  nil  its  tenses  are  oomponnd,  and  it  has  been  thought  the  words  could  as 
ml  be  parsed  separately.  Neither  of  these  opinions  la  sufficientlT  prevalent,  or  suffi- 
ciently plaasible,  to  deserve  a  laboured  refiitation.  On  the  other  hand,  James  White,  in  his 
Sway  on  the  English  Verb,  (London,  1761.)  divided  this  mood  into  the  following  five : 
Bimdy,  ■<  the  Eisetive,"  denoted  by  may  or  might ;  *'  the  Potential,"  by  can  or  could ;  "  tfae 
Delermittative,"  by  would;  "the  Obligative,"  by  nhould;  and  "the  Compubive,"  by  mutt. 
Sneh  a  distribution  is  needlessly  minute.  Most  of  these  can  as  well  be  spared  as  those 
other  "moods,  Intemgatiw,  Optativtt  Pmmianvet  Hortaiivt,  Pneative,  tec",  which  Murray 
WBtioiis  only  to  reject.   See  his  Octavo  Gram.  p.  68. 

Oh.  4. — The  Suljunctiv^  mood  is  so  criled  because  it  is  always  aul>}oined  to  an  other  verb, 
nl  asnally  denotes  some  doubtful  contingency,  or  some  supposition  contrary  to  fact  The 
■timer  of  its  dependence  is  commonly  denoted  by  one  of  the  following  conjunctions  ;  if, 
iiai,  tkougk,  lett,  unlets.  The  indicative  and  potential  moods,  in  all  their  tenses,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  dependent  manner,  to  express  any  positive  or  potential  condition ;  but  this 
Mams  not  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  considering  them  as  parts  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
In  short,  the  idea  of  a  "suUunctive  nu>od  in  the  indicative  form,"  (which  is  adopted  by 
Chaadbr,  Fraiee,  Rsk,  S.  8.  Greene,  Comly,  IngersoU,  R.  C.  Smith,  Sanborn,  Maek,  Butlo-, 
Eatt,  Wddtsnd  others,)  is  utterly  inoonsistent  with  anyjnat  notion  of  what  a  mood  is;  and 
tbasnggestion,  which  we  frequenUy  meet  with,  that  the  regular  indicative  or  potential  mood 
my  be  thrown  into  ths  utAjunctivo  by  merely  prefixing  a  coi^unction,  is  something  worse 
tiuDX  nonsense.  Indeed,  no  mood  can  ever  be  made  a  part  of  an  other,  without  the  grossest 
Wiftuum  and  absurdity.  Tet,  strange  as  it  is,  some  celebrated  authors,  misled  by  an  if, 
We  tSDsled  toeetilier  three  of  them,  producing  such  a  snarl  of  tenses  as  never  yet  can  have 
WanaderstiMM'vrithoutbeingthoiightridieuloiu.  See  itfwnqr'«  GtwRmar,  and  others  that 
■gree  with  his  late  editions. 

Ob*.  S. — ^In  regard  to  the  number  and  form  of  the  tenses  which  should  constitute  the 
^^jmctme  mood  in  English,  Ottr  grammarians  are  greatiy  at  variance ;  and  some,  supposing 
indistinctive  parts  to  be  but  elliptical  forms  of  the  indicative  or  the  potential,*  even  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  mood  altogether.  On  this  point,  the  instructions  published  by 
ludley  Hurray,  however  commended  and  copied,  are  most  remarkably  vague  and  inconsiat- 
tttf  The  early  editions  of  his  Grammar  gave  to  this  mood  six  tenses,  none  of  which  had 
•ly  of  the  personal  inOections ;  consequenUy  there  was,  in  aU  the  tenses,  some  differvnee 
Ixtween  it  and  the  indicative.  His  later  editions,  on  the  oonttary,  make  the  snhjunctive 
««rtiy  like  the  indicative,  except  in  the  present  tense,  and  in  the  choice  of  atudliaries  for 
the  tecoad-fature.  Both  ways,  he  goes  too  far.  And  while  at  last  he  restricts  the  diaiinc- 
Insfarm  of  the  subjunctive  to  narrower  bounds  than  he  ought,  and  argues  against,  "  If  thou 
t>M^  If  thoa  knme,"  &c.,  he  gives  to  this  mood  not  only  the  last  five  tenses  of  the  indicative. 
Int  also  all  thora  of  the  potential,  with  its  multiplied  auxiliaries  ;  alleging,  "  that  as  the 
D^&atire  mood  it  etmoerted  into  the  subjunctive,  by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  motive^ 
auppontion,  Sicf  being  superadded  to  it,  so  the  potential  mood  may,  in  like  manner^ 

*  "WaluTc,  In  £nzUah,iiogG&ulDe  sat|]uiietl*e  mood,  vxoapt  tlw  pittertmpufeet.  If  I  tcnv,  If  thoa  tcrrt,  fte.oA 
B*wb  i#  6f .  [Sn  »otM  and  UbsemtlODi  on  the  Third  Eumpla  of  Conjo^don,  [n  this  chapter.]  Tlie  phntM 
|**id  Ai  itijimttiv*  mood,  i«  «mptlc«l ;  aXaU,  may,  An.  Mng  nndcntood ;  as, '  Though  bnnd  (Nhftlt)  jofai  In 
■MiihtvMuditMUiiotb*  iuipiiiU«lt«d.'  '  If  ll(iiia]r)lMM>Hlble,  liTapmcMblr  vtthall.'  SoripturM."— An.. 
^Aa'f  Gmm,  p.  61.  Such  exprestiotu  m,  "  If  thoa  do  iovt,  If  he  do  Jmx,"  mpaar  to  diaprore  thla  doobin«. . 
iMKotai  umI  Rerouti  on  tbH  Sabjunctire  of  (he  First  Eikmpte  oonjuntod  below.] 

' 'Jtr.Hom;  bu  ebanndtala  opinion,  u  often  aiLttban  changed  Jacob 'i  wftg«g.  la  the  edition  vcpriatfKan^ 
wtrtrioflMid  tmJJ  maed.  in  each  pvTMu  of  Uie/r«t  and  *no*d  fatnra  tanaea  of  tfae  subJunctiTe,  but  be  bow 
in  tfae  Mcond  future  teoBe,  Mo^t,  fW^,  ahODld  bn  UMd  inatoad  of  wiU,  unit.    Porhaps  thla  ia  Ua  onhri 
^^KfOMi  he  luf  nude  la  his  Orunmar  alnce  I'W.'^—Rev.  T.  Smith's  EUition  of  Lindley  Munajf^s  Engtitk 

t  Ke^ahaaadiiig  thti  txpwialon,  Murray  did  not  teach,  m  do  maay  mod»ragfaiiiBMUfl«na,thattittf«c*tJ  fcnaa 
«U>a  pnacu  btuM,  anch  aa,  U  he  UUmkt  lo,"  "  Unlev  he  atteita  me,"  "  If  thou  I»t>'rt  ma,"  an  of  the  cnldane- 
■miiKiad;  tbongb,  whea  h«  if}aet»d  hb  cliangeleae  fonnaof  the  other  Unaea  of  tbla  mood,  be  unp^tipTly  putaa 
^"J  fndlBUiTea  in  tbrlr  plaeea.  VUb  him,  and  hia  nnmeroni  (bUowers,  the  en^ng  determine*  the  mood  m  on* 
mt,  wtdle  the  eonimietion  eootnla  It  In  the  other  Sre !  In  hta  aratu,  bearKoei,  "  that  InoMa  whanin  contin- 
Pa^  and  fatoiitr  do  notoevur,  It  li  not  proper  to  tnm  the  verb  ftom  Ha  tIgnMeaaon  of  pi  laiut  Ome,  Mrfvwenr 
\mmnat,orto/orbtafu>duuit*]  Ita  form  or  taimlnatiim.  O-  ntvi*vouU  tiun  i$  i»  At  ■ktdieatimwuem, 
"wmr  tmjmtHens  mtg*!  otfawl  it,»—L.  iturafa  Onm.  Svo,  p.  3ID8 ;  Ifao,  p.  197. 
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be  turned  into  the  sabjnnctiTe." — OeUtvo  Gram.  p.  82.  Aocording  to  this,  the  lubjimetiTi 
mood  of  eTery  regular  rerb  embraoea,  in  one  voice,  u  muijr  u  one  hundred  and  tlditjr- 
eight  different  npreaeioiu ;  ind  it  may  happen,  that  in  one  single  tense  a  Terb  shall  havi 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  difierent  fonns  in  each  person  and  number.  Six  times  fifteen  ■» 
ninety ;  and  so  many  are  the  several  phrases  which  now  compose  Murray's  plnperfect  ten 
of  the  subjunetive  mood  of  the  Terb  to  atrow — a  tetue  which  most  gnmmsriuia  very  pnn- 
eily  r^ect  ai  needless  1  Bat  this  is  not  alL  The  schraae  not  only  eonfennds  the  mow 
and  utterly  orerwhehns  the  learner  with  its  multipUcity,  but  condemns  as  bad  Ki^id 
what  the  author  himself  once  adopted  and  taught  for  the  imperfect  tense  nf  the  sufajmictiTi 
mood,  *'  If  thou  loved.  If  thou  kmno,"  &c.,  wherein  he  was  sustained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  bi 
Uarriasn,  by  Caleb  Alexander,  by  John  Bum,  by  Alexander  Murray,  the  schoolmaster,  sad 
by-others  of  high  authority.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  made  the  preterit  sabgnnctive  Uketb 
i^kative ;  and  tlus  may  have  induced  the  author  to  change  his  plan,  and  inflect  this  p«l 
of  the  verb  with  a.  But  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  a  greater  linguist  than  either  of  the^ 
very  positively  declares  this  to  be  wrong :  "  "Wlien  such  words  as  if,  though,  nmkt*,  txttft, 
whether,  and  the  like,  are  used  before  verbs,  they  lose  their  terminations  of  est,  tlh,  and  is 
those  persons  which  commonly  have  them.  Ko  speaks  of  good  English,  expreaaing  himtetf 
eonditionally,  saya,  Though  thou  fdUeti,  or  Though  he  faii»,  but.  Though  thou  /oO,  sad 
Though  he  JaU;  nor.  Though  thou  eamett,  but.  Though,  or  although,  thou  oune."— Airitn 
of  Ewopean  Lanpuoffoi,  VoL  i,  p.  65. 

One.  9. — Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  grammar  of  any  language,  than  a  knorledjt 
of  the  MM /wws  of  its  verbs.  Nothing  is  more  difitcult  in  the  grammar  of  our  owa,tiuB 
to  learn,  in  this  instance  and  some  othen,  what  fionns  we  ought  to  prefer.  Tet  tem 
mthras  tdl  us,  and  Dr.  Lowth  among  the  rest,  that  our  language  is  wondwfiiUy  sid^le 
and  easy.  Ferhi^  it  is  so.  But  do  not  its  "  simplicity  ana  £acility  "  fpieat  |;resteitt» 
those  who  know  least  about  itr — L  e.  least  of  ita  grammar,  and  least  of  its  history?  h 
citing  a  passage  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Eattiel,  Lord  Kamee  haa  taken  die  Wbatj 
to  change  the  word  hath  to  Aooa  seven  times  in  one  sentence.  This  he  did,  upon  the  sop- 
position  Uut  the  sobjnnctiTe  mood  has  a  per&ct  tense  whieh  diAcs  tnm  that  of  ttt 
mdicatire ;  and  for  such  an  idea  he  had  the  anthority  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Oranunar,  and  otkaa 
The  sentence  is  Uiis :  **Bntif  he  Ae  a  robber,  ashedder  of  blood;  if  he  Aacs  eaten  tuodAc 
mountains,  and  de&led  his  n^ghbour's  wife ;  if  he  have  oppressed  the  poor  and  needy,  ionr 
spoiled  by  violence,  have  not  restored  the  pledge,  Anew  M/il  up  his  eyes  to  idob,  Man  pm 
forth  upon  usury,  and  have  taken  increase :  shall  he  live  i  he  shall  not  live." — Elmnmtt 
Critidm,  Vol.  ii,  p.  261.  Now,  is  this  good  English,  or  is  it  not?  One  might  otetbaot 
half  of  oar  grammarians  in  favour  of  this  reading,  and  the  other  half  i^ainst  it ;  with  Unr- 
zay,  the  most  noted  of  all,  first  on  one  sid^  and  then  on  the  other.  Similar  paaxles  mj 
be  presented  concerning  three  or  fotur  other  tenses,  which  are  sometimes  ascribed,  and  noe- 
times  denied,  to  this  mood.  It  seems  to  me,  after  much  examination,  that  the  sutjimeltn 
mood  in  En^h  should  have  two  tomv*  and  no  more ;  tiujwvssnf  and  the  imperfect.  The 
present  tense  of  this  mood  naturally  implies  contingency  and  futority,  while  the  in^Mricct 
nere  becomes  an  aorist,  and  serves  to  suppose  a  case  as  a  mere  sapposition,  a  esse  conlxary  to 
isct.  Consequently  the  foregoing  sentence,  if  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  at  all,  oi^t  to 
be  written  thus  :  But  if  he  &s  a  robber,  a  shedder  of  blood ;  if  he  oof  upon  the  motmtiu* 
And  d^^  his  neighbour's  wife ;  if  he  oppreu  the  poor  and  needy,  tpoti  by  violence,  nrftnr 
not  the  pledge,  lift  up  hia  eyes  to  idols,  pive  forth  upon  usury,  and  foAe  increase ;  ahallhe  lirc } 
be  shall  not  live." 

Oh.  7. — "  Grammarians  generaiU/  make  a  present  and  a  past  time  under  the  snbjimeliTC 
anode." — CoiAett'e  Oram.  1 100.  These  are  the  tensea  which  are  given  to  the  atri^junetiTs 
iUair,  in  his  "PracHoal  Grammar."  If  any  one  will  give  to  this  mood  more  tenses  tbsB 
these,  the  five  which  are  adopted  by  Stanifordt  are  perhiqw  the  least  objecticoiable :  nsmeif> 
^'^reeeni.  If  thou  love,  ta  do  love ;  Imper^ot,  If  thou  loved,  or  did  love  ;  Petfiet,  If  dm 
hasee  loved ;  Pluperfect,  If  thou  had  loved ;  Future,  If  thoa  should  or  would  loTe."-*^SBi"<* 
JarSt  Gram.  p.  22.  But  thcfe  are  no  Bofficient  iMSOoa  £«  even  this  extennonof  itstense*- 
— iFisk,  spealung  of  this  mood,  says:  *<  Lowth  restricts  it  entirely  to  the  present  tatts."-' 
".UEifonnity  on  this  point  is  highly  desitaMe." — •*  On  this  subject,  we  adopt  the  opttniM  " 
IDr.  Lowth." — Bnplieh  Grammar  Sin^Jied,  p.  70.  His  desire  of  uuifivmity  he  has  bodi  lut* 
aided  and  backed  by  a  palpable  misstatement.  The  lewned  Doctor's  subjunctive  mood,  in 
<he. second  person  singular,  is  this:  "  Prtaeni  time.  Thou  love;  aitd,  Thou  mofedlon- 
iPaet-time.  Thou  nMcr^Ml  love ;  and,  Thoa  eouldn,  ftc.  love;  and  have  loved."— 1«<^' 
4rMM.  p.  88.  Bat  Fiak'M  sntgunctive  runs  thus :  "Indie  fontt.  If  thou  lovest ;  varied  fir^ 
If  thou  lore."  And  >^in  :  "Preiertt  tet%te,  If  thou  art,  Ii  thou  be ;  Imperfect  tme,  avm 
mstilf  thou  wert."— Grammar  ^fUfitd,^.  70.  Hia  very  definitionof  themljiiM- 
4bwmaed  is  iUostrated  on/y  Ay  Ms  tndtetrfiiw ;  as,"K  thon  wattMf."— "I  will  P«>^?"^ 
«per&tieB,  if  he  dtnrta  it." — p.  69.  Comly's  subjunctive  mood,  except  in  some  of  hi"^ 
editions,  stands  thus :  "iVvwnltenw,  If  thou  lovest;  Jmpoyset  taiM,  If  thou  lovedst  or  kired; 
J%«<>iwvtoM»,Ifthott(ahaU)love."— £bem<«£(l.p.4L.  This  author  teai^AatW 
iitdie«tiv«  or  potentialt  whm  praoedtd  bjr  an      "  dumld  be  fonuA  in  the  ndjaH" 
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wooL." — Ik  p.  42.  Of  what  it  in  fiet  Uie  true  lubjonotiTe,  he  Ay» :  "Some  toriten  om  th« 
riagolaa'  number  in  the  preicnt  tense  of  the  Bubjnnetire  mood,  without  my  Tariation ;  as, 
<  if  I  hev,  if  than  love,  if  be  love.'  But  this  usage  mutt  be  ranked  amongti  the  anomaUee  of  our 
knfoage." — lb.  p.  41.  Cooper,  in  his  pretended  "Abridgment  of  Murray's  Grammar, 
FhSid.  1828,"  gare  to  the  sobjonctive  mood  the  following  form,  which  contains  all  six  of 
the  teases:  "  2d  pera.  If  thou  love,  If  thou  do  love.  If  thou  loved,  If  thou  did  love,  If  thou 
iacn  land.  If  thoo  had  lored.  If  thou  shall  (or  will)  Iotb,  If  thou  ahall  (or  will)  hare 
lmd."Thtai>afanostezaotl7WliBtMiiTray  at  flm  adopted,  and  afterwards  tiiough 
it  is  probable,  from  the  abridger's  preAtee,  that  the  latt^  was  ignorant  of  this  fact.  Soon 
aftarwards,  a  perusal  of  Dr  Wilson's  Essay  on  Orammar  dashed  &om  the  reverend  gentle- 
■Bn's  mind  the  whole  of  this  fabric ;  and  in  his  "  Plain  and  Practical  Grammar,  PhiUd. 
Kt31,"  ha  acknowledges  hut  four  moods,  and  concludes  some  pages  of  argimient  thus: 
**  ftoBi  the  above  considerations,  it  will  appear  to  every  totatd  grammarian,  that  our  language 
daea  not  admit  a  sntrjanotire  mode,  at  leaiitt  separate  and  diBtinct  from  the  indicative  and 
patentlaL" — Cooper'e  New  Gram.  p.  63. 

Oaa.  8. — Hie  true  SidffwKtive  mood,  in  English,  is  virtually  rejected  by  some  later  gram* 
mariana,  who  nevertheless  acknowledge  under  that  name  a  greater  number  and  variety  of 
fartna  than  have  ever  been  claimed  for  it  in  any  other  tongue.  All  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
Sotrjunctive,  all  that  should  constitute  it  a  distinct  mood,  they  represent  as  an  archaiam,  an 
obai^ete  or  antiquated  mode  of  expression,  Tt^hile  they  willingly  give  to  it  every  form  of  both 
A*  indicative  and  the  potential,  the  two  other  moods  yrhich  sometimes  follow  an  if.  Thus 
Wells,  in  hu  strange  entanglement  of  the  moods,  not  only  gives  to  the  subjunctive,  as  well 
■  to tiie  indicative,  a  "Simple"  or  "Common  Form,"  and  a  "Potential  Form; "not  tmly 
iMMmses  in  eaeh  an  "Auxiliary  Form."  and  a  *'  Progrestive  Ftnm ; "  bnt  encumbers  the 
wh^^with  distinctions  of  style, —  with  what  be  calls  the  "  Common  S^le,"  and  the  Ancient 
St;^ ; "  or  the  "  Solemn  Style,"  and  the  "  Familiar  Style  i"  yet,  after  all,  his  own  example 
af  tite  Subjunctive,  "  Take  heed,  lest  any  man  deceits  you,"  is  obviously  different  from  all 
tiiaa^  and  not  explxinable  under  any  of  his  paradigms !  Mor  is  it  truly  consonant  with  any 
pact  of  his  theory,  which  is  Uiis  :  "  The  aubjunctive  of  all  verbs  except  be,  takes  the  aame 
Ars*  aa  the  iiidieaiive.  Good  writers  were  formerly  much  accustomed  to  drop  the  personal 
teniinatioo  in  the  iulgmuAi»e  preaont,  and  write  'If  he  have,'  'If  he  deny,'  etc.,  for 'If  he 
ka^'  *  If  he  denies,'  etc. ;  but  this  termination  is  now  generally  rHained,  unless  an  auxiUary 
i»  mndtrwtood.  Thus,  'If  he  A«i>r,'  may  properly  be  used  for  '  If  he  aAaUA«ar'  or  <If  he  *ht>vld. 
htar,'  but  not  for  'If  he  heart,'  "—Wellt't  School  Gram.  p.  S3  ;  3d  Ed.  p.  S7.  Now  ever/ 
poaition  here  taken  is  demonstrably  absurd.  How  could  "  good  writers  "  indite  "  much  " 
had  Eoglish  by  dropping  &om  the  subjunctive  an  uidicative  ending  which  never  belonged  to 
it^  And  how  can  a  needless  "  auxiliary"  he  '*  wtdertbjod,"  on  the  principle  of  equivalence, 
wkmnt  by  awkwardly  changing  a  mood  or  tense,  it  only  hdps  some  grammatical  theorist  to 
emrart  good  English  into  bnd*  or  to  perrart  a  text  i  The  phrasea  above  may  all  he  right,  <w 
all  be  wrong,  according  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectnesa  of  their  application :  when  each 
is  used  as  best  it  may  be,  there  is  no  exact  equivalence.  And  this  is  true  of  half  a  doEcn 
■on  of  the  same  sort ;  as,  "  If  he  does  hear," — "  If  he  do  hear," — "  If  he  w  haaring" — "  If  ha 
he  hearing," — "  If  he  thaii  be  hearing"—^'  If  be  thould  be  hearing," 

Oas.  9. — Similar  to  Wells's,  are  the  subjunctive  forms  of  Allen  H.  Weld.  Mistaking 
amar  to  signify  prefix,  this  author  teaches  tiius :  "  Annex  if,  though,  unleu,  tuppote,  admit, 
fmUj  aUow,  or  any  word  implying  a  condition,  to  each  tense  of  the  Indieative  and  Potential 
SHdte,  to  form  the  subjunctive ;  as.  If  thou  lovest  or  love.  If  he  loves,  or  love.  Fonnerly 
it  was  customary  to  omit  the  terminationi  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present 
tna  of  the  SnhjunetiTe  mode.  But  now  the  teiminaHons  are  gmtraUy  retained,  except 
when  the  ellipaisof  vAoA  or  sAotiM  is  implied ;  as,Ifheobey,i.e.,  if  heaActtt,  orsAou^iobey." 
— Wei^t  Grammar,  Abridged  Edition,  p.  71.  Again:  "in  ^efwro/,  the  form  of  the  verb  in 
the  Subjunctive,  tf  the  tame  at  that  of  the  Indicative;  but  an  elliptical  form  in  the  second  and 
third  pereon  [persons]  singular,  is  used  in  the  following  instances :  (1.)  Future  contingency 
m  e^nessed  by  the  omittion  of  the  Indicatitie  termination ;  as,  If  he  go,  for,  if  he  lAaJl  go. 
Thnmgfc  he  slay  me,  i.  e.,  though  he  thould  slay  me.  (2.)  Lett  and  that  annexed  to  a  com- 
waad  are  followed  by  the  eUijOicalform  of  the  Subjunctive ;  as,  Lore  not  sleep  [,]  lost  thou 
mm  to  ponrty.  (3.)  If  with  but  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted,  requires  the 
JSrHadfarm ;  as.  If  he  but  touch  the  hills,  they  shall  smoke."— p.  126.  As  for  this 
sehone,  emna  and  inconsistencies  mark  every  part  of  it.  First,  the  rule  for  forming  the 
sabjunctive  is  blse,  and  is  plainly  contradicted  (y  aU  that  it  true  in  the  examples :  "If  thou 
hm,"  or,  "If  he  love,"  contains  not  the  form  of  the  indicative.  Secondly,  no  terminations 
have  ever  been  *'  generally  "  omitted  fix>m,  or  retained  in,  the  form  of  the  subjunctive  pres- 
ent; because  that  part  of  the  mood,  as  commonly  exhibited,  is  well  known  to  be  made  of 
^raiieaiver^,  without  inflection.  One  might  aa  well  talk  of  suffixes  for  the  imperative, 
"XsM  thou,"  or  "Ito  tiiou  lore."  Thirdly,  thall  or  theald  can  never  be  really  implied  in 
the  snbjoneUre  present  i  because  the  supposed  ellipsis,  needless  end  unexampled,  would 
diange  the  tense,  the  mood,  and  oommonly  also  the  meaning.  "  If  he  thall,"  properly 
io^iea  a  condition  of  future  eertainiy  ;  "  If  he  thould,"  a  suppontion  of  duty  :  the  true  suh* 
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jnnctiTe  saegesto  neither  of  thete.  Fourthly,  *'  the  eUipsu  oS  ahaU  or  Aould,"  ii  most 
absurdly  colled  above,  "the  omission  of  the  Indieative  iMrmmatUm,"  Fifthly,  it  U  rery 
•trangely  supposed,  that  to  omit  what  pertains  to  the  mdieatm  or  the  potaUial  mood,  will 
produce  an  "  elliptical  f(ma  of  the  Su^funetivt."  Sixthly,  such  examples  as  the  last,  '*  If  ha 
da  bntlowcft  the  hilla,"  having  the  aoziUary  da  not  inflected  as  in  ue  indkatir^  diafHon 
tiie  whole  theory. 

Obs.  10.— Iq  J.  R.  Chandler's  eramman,  are  taken  nearly  the  same  views  (tf  the  **  Sob- 
joncttve  or  Conditional  Mood."  that  have  just  been  noticed.  "  This  mood,"  we  are  tdd, 
"  is  only  the  indicative  or  potential  mood,  with  the  word  if  placed  before  the  nominatire 
case."— Gram,  of  1821,  p.  48  ;  Gram,  of  1847,  p.  73.  Yet,  of  even  thi$,  the  author  haa  aaid, 
in  the  former  edition,  "It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  toabMah  the  uae  of  the  snlyunctive  mood 
entirely.  Iti  u$e  is  a  continual  source  dispute  among  grammarians,  and  of  perplexity  to 
acholan."— Paee  33.  The  suj^mritive  vrab  leen,— (as,  "  Were  I  a  king,"—"  If  I  torn  * 
king," — )  whicn  this  author  fimnerly  rejected,  piefieniog  «mu,  is  now,  after  six  and  twen^ 
years,  replaced  in  his  own  examples;  and  yet  he  still  attempts  to  diegraee  it,  by  Usdlj 
zepresenting  it  as  being  only  "  the  indicative  pinrai  "  very  grouly  misi^idied !  Sm  CSms- 
dfeKi  Common  School  Gram.  p.  77. 

Obs.  11. — 'The  Impemtive  mood  is  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  used  in  eommandimff.  It 
is  that  brief  form  of  the  verb,  by  which  we  directly  uive  upon  o^ers  our  claims  and  wishes. 
But  the  nature  of  this  urging  varies  according  to  uie  relation  of  the  parties.  We  coBunand 
inbriors;  exhort  equals;  e&reat  superiors;  permit  whom  we  will; — and  all  by  this  saae 
imperative  form  of  tiie  vorb.  In  answer  to  a  request,  the  imjperatlve  implies  noting  man 
than  permission.  The  will  of  a  superior  may  also  be  urged  imperatively  by  the  indicattn 
future.  This  form  is  particularly  common  in  solemn  prohibitions ;  as,  "  Thou  ehtUt  not  kiS. 
*  *  *  ThOTiahait  notateoL" — ^ixkAm,  xx,  13  and  16.  Of  the  ten  commandments,  right  are 
negative,  and  oU  these  are  indicative  in  form.  The  other  two  are  in  the  imperative  mood  : 
"Bemett^  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Honour  thy  fktho'  and  thy  mothM." — A. 
But.the  imperative  fimm  m^  also  be  negative :  as,  "TbiMA  Hof ;  iailt  mot ;  kamdh  met."— 
Colotiana,  ii,  21. 

TENSES. 

Tenses  are  those  modifications  of  the  verb,  which  distinguish  time. 

There  are  six  tenses ;  the  Present^  the  Impemfeet^  the  Pafeetf  the  PA»- 
perfect,  the  Firet-fuiMre,  and  the  Seeondfuture. 

The  Present  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  now  exists,  or  i»  taking 
place  :  as,  "  I  hear  a  noise ;  somebody  is  coming" 

The  Imperfect  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  took  place,  or  wa*  oeevr^ 
ring,  in  time  fnllj  past :  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  lualed  lum  as  he  wa« 
passing." 

The  Pejfeet  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  has  taken  place,  within  some 
period  of  time  not  jet  fully  past:  as,  "  I  have  seen  him  to^y ;  something 
must  have  detained  lum." 

The  Pluperfect  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  had  taken  place,  at  anoM 
past  time  mentioned :  as,  "  I  Jiad  seen  him,  when  I  met  you." 

The  IHrstfuture  tense  is  that  which  expresses  what  will  take  place  here- 
after: as,  "  I  shall  see  him  again,  and  I  will  inform  him."  . 

The  Secondfuture  terue  is  that  which  expresses  what  will  have  taken  place, 
at  some  future  time  mentioned :  as,  I  shall  have  seen  him  by  to-morrow  noon." 

OBSERTATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— The  terms  here  d^ed  are  the  names  usually  given  to  those  parts  of  the  Teib  to 
which  they  are  in  this  work  applied ;  and  though  some  of  them  are  not  so  strictly  apfoopri- 
ate  as  scientiflc  names  ought  to  be,  it  is  thought  inexpedient  to  change  them.  In  many  old 
granmiars,  and  even  in  the  early  editions  of  Murray,  the  three  past  tenses  are  called  the 
Preterimperfect,  Preterperfect,  and  Preterpluperfeei.  Yrom  these  names,  the  term  PMW-, 
(which  is  from  the  Latin  preposition  prater,  meaning  bende,  betfond,  or  pat,)  has  well  been 
drmiped  fi»r  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Obs.  2.— The  distinctive  ejduiet  Imper/eet,  or  Preterimperfect,  appears  to  have  been  much 
less  accurately  employed  by  the  explainers  of  our  language,  than  it  was  by  the  Latin  gram- 
marians from  whom  it  was  borrowed.  That  tense  which  passes  in  our  schools  for  the  bm- 
perfect,  (as,  I  elept,  didtleep,  otwae  sleepinff,)  is  in  fact  more  compietely patt,  than  that  which 
we  call  the  Perfect.  Murray  indeed  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  is  right ;  and, 
for  the  aake  of  consistency,  one  could  wish  he  had  succeeded.  But  every  scholar  moat 
observe,  that  the  simple  imterit,  which  ia  the  first  form  of  this  tense,  and  is  never  femtdin 
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1117  other,  M  often  BS  the  sentence  u  deolsntiTe,  tells  what  happtntd  within  aome  period  of 
time  ftUlu  past,  as  la»t  week,  lot  year ;  whereas  the  perfect  tenee  is  used  to  exrpess  what  Ao* 
A^ffwwrf  within  some  perimt  of  time  motpttfiiUg  putt,  as  ftUr  wtdt,  ftUr  yior.  As  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  aeti(Hi,thete  isno  diffiBrenee;  for  what  Aot  Ami  dma  to-day,  is  as  nom/Tfat*^ 
im$t  as  what  kxu  a^aevtd  a  year  ago.  ^noe  it  ia  obvions  that  the  term  Impmrfect  has  no 
other  apjdicability  to  the  English  tense  so  called,  than  what  it  may  have  derived  from  the 
participle  in  ing,  which  we  use  in  translating  the  Latin  imperfect  tense :  as,  DormUbam,  I  utat 
ilMfing ;  Leg^m,  I  vxu  reading ;  Docebam,  I  vxu  teaehmg.  And  if  for  this  reason  the  whole 
Kngtiah  tense,  with  all  its  Tsriety  of  forms  in  the  diffiarent  moods,  •<  may,  with  propriety,  be 
denominated  imperfeti; "  surely,  the  participle  itadf  should  be  so  denominated  a  fortiori: 
fbr  it  always  conveys  this  same  idea,  cs  "  ae&on  not  finithed,"  be  the  tense  of  its  accompany- 
iuauxiUary  what  it  mw. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  tenses  do  not  all  express  time  with  equal  precision ;  noc  can  the  whole 
nmaaber  in  any  language  supersede  the  necessity  of  adverbs  of  time,  much  less  of  dates, 
and  of  nouns  that  express  periods  of  duration.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  tnood,  are  the 
moat  definite ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  some  others,  the  explanations  of  ^  these 
modiflcationfl  of  the  verb,  are  made  with  particular  reference  to  that  mood.  Some  suppose 
the  compound  or  particqtial  form,  as  /  am  wrUing,  to  be  more  definite  in  time,  than  the 
ibB]^  fbnn,  as  /isnte,  or  the  emphatic  form,  a>  Ida  mito ;  and  accordingly  they  divide  aU 
Oa  tenaea  into  Ind^/btite  and  D^biUe.  Of  this  diviritm  Dr,  "Webster  seems  to  claim  tha 
iamntion ;  for  he  gravely  accuses  Murray  of  copying  it  unjustly  from  him,  thou^  the  lat- 
ts  acknowledges  in  a  note  upon  his  text,  it  "  is,  m  part,  tueu  from  Webster's  Grammar." 
— Mwrrag't  <Mavo  Oram.  p.  73.  The  distribution,  as  it  stands  in  either  work,  is  not  worth 
quarrelling  about :  it  ia  evidentiy  more  cumbersome  than  usefuL  Nor,  after  all,  is  it  true 
that  the  compound  form  is  more  definite  in  time  than  the  other.  F<h-  example ;  "  Dionya- 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  wo*  atwaya  betraying  his  unhappiness." — Art  of  ThinJUng,  p.  128. 
Now,  if  too*  betraying  were  a  more  definito  tense  than  bUrayed,  sorely  toa  adverb  "abeaye  " 
would  require  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former. 

OiB.  4  ^nie  present  tense,  of  the  indicative  mood,  expresses  not  only  what  Is  now  actu- 
ally going  on,  but  general  truths,  and  customary  actions  :  as,  "  Vice  produeee  misery." — "  He 
AmteM  to  repent,  who  givee  sentence  quickly." — Grant'i  Lot.  Gram.  p.  71.  "Among  the 
Paithiana,  the  signal  u  given  by  the  drum,  and  not  by  the  trumpet,  —/wfttn.  Deceased 
authors  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense,  because  they  seem  to  live  in  their  works; 
as,  '*  Seneca  reaaon*  and  moraliztM  well." — iftirray.  "  Women  talk  better  than  men,  from 
tiu  superior  shape  of  their  tongues:  an  anoient  writer  ^padts  (tf  their  loquad^  three  thoo- 
sand  years  ago. — Oardiner't  Uvtie  of  JVcrfiaw,  p.  27. 

Obs.  5. — 'fhe  text,  John,  viii,  68,  "  Before  Abraham  imu,  I  am,"  is  a  literal  Grecism,  and 
not  to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  pure  English :  our  idiom  would  seem  to  require,  "  Before 
Abraham  uxu,  I  existed."  In  animated  narrative,  however,  the  present  tense  is  ofteu  sub- 
stituted for  the  past,  by  the  figure  enaOage.  In  such  cases,  past  tenses  and  i^esent  may 
occur  together ;  because  the  latter  are  used  merely  to  bring  past  events  more  vividly  before 
us :  as,  "  Ulysses  wakei,  not  knowing  where  he  tMM." — Pope.  "  The  dictator  _fiiei  forward 
to  the  cavalry,  beseeching  than  to  cusmount  from  their  horses.  They  obeyod  ;  ihej  ditmotmt, 
rmk  onward,  and  for  vancouriers  lAow  their  bucklers." — Livy.  On  this  prineiide,  perhaps, 
the  fi>IlowiBg  couplet,  which  Murray  condemns  as  bad  English,  may  be  justified : — 
"Him  poition'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rett."    See  Murray't  Key,  R.  13. 

Obs.  6. — The  present  tense  of  the  sutrjunctive  mood,  and  that  of  the  indicative  when 
preceded  by  at  toon  at,  a/i«r,  before,  tilt,  or  when,  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  future 
time ;  as,  "  If  he  Mii  a  uh,  vrilL  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? " — ^att.  vii,  10.  "  If  I  will  that  he 
tmry  till  I  come,  what  ia  that  to  thee  }  EoUow  thou  me."— /oAn,  xxi,  22.  **  Whra  he 
arraw,  I  will  send  for  yon."  The  imperative  mood  has  but  one  tone,  and  tiiat  ia  always 
present  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  the  command ;  though  what  is  commanded,  must  be 
dcme  in  the  future,  if  done  at  alL  80  the  subjunctive  may  convey  a  present  suppontion  of 
what  the  will  of  another  may  make  uncertain :  as,  "  If  thou  cmmt  me  therefore  a  partner, 
rweeioe  him  as  myself." — St.  Paul  to  PhUemon,  17.  The  perfect  indicative,  like  the  present,  is 
sonetimes  lued  with  reference  to  time  that  is  relativ^y  future ;  as,  "  He  will  be  fatigued 
before  he  has  walked  a  mile." — "  My  Ups  shall  utter  praise,  when  thou  hast  taught  me  thy 
statutes.' ' — Psaims,  cxix,  1 70.  '<  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  comingi  in  the  which  aU 
that  an  in  the  gravea,  aliall  hear  his  vdce,  and  ahall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
onto  tiie  resurrection  of  lifo;  and  they  that  Aow  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  danma- 
tion."— JbA»,  V,  28. 

Obs.  7. — What  is  called  the  present  infinitive,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  express  any  par- 
ticular time.*  It  is  usually  dependent  on  an  other  verb,  and  therefore  relative  in  time. 
It  may  be  connected  with  any  tense  of  any  mood :  as,  "  I  iitieTid  to  do  it;  I  intended  to  do 
it ;  I  have  intended  to  do  it;  I  had  intended  to  do  if,"  &c.  For  want  of  a  better  mode  of 
expression,  we  often  use  the  infinitive  to  denote  futurity,  especially  when  it  seems  to  ba 
•"TIm  liillDltlTOiiM>od,u'(a*Aw,'inarlMeslMUwiiHDaor  thovnb;  U  emka  neitktr  time  nor  ^bmm- 
tim;  bat  dmplr  wnmte  that  ■ttribute,  aotlan.  oralAtaof  thlnp,  wbteb  li  tob«  UMSokifBet  of  Om  OtbaroMMds 
Ud  MUM."— Bair'J  £.*clw(t,  p.  81.    Br  Um  word  (ha  Dootor  doM  not  h«n  bmsb  tha  aMNiiMMM  19 

Ikt  ether  mood»  wmI  Uimm,  boC  Um  wiattrial  o/Qmt,  oc  lb»t  «hkh  i*  fbnned  Into  (k«B. 
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taken  M^eettr^;  h.  "Thetimsfecoii^"— *<Tli«wodd  cmm,"— "Baptweyfltte  iik" 
Thbt  tometimw  vith  the  awkward  kdclitkm  of  o&Bttf,  is  tka  cn^^mibatitiitewelutTeiiMrtiM 
Iiatin  future  puticq>le  in  rw,  as  vrntunu,  to  eom*,  or  aAout  to  eoma.  Ttiu  phraseoltwy,  aooord- 
ing  to  Home  Tooke,  (lee  Dmtrwma  of  Pttrit^,  Vol.  ii,  p.  467.)  is  no  fitter  than  that  of  oat 
ancestors,  who  for  this  purpose  used  uie  same  preposition,  but  put  the  participle  in  ing  after 
it,  in  lieu  of  the  radical  verb,  which  we  choose  to  employ :  as,  "  Oeneracions  of  eddria,  who 
shewide  to  you  to  fie  bo  wiaththe  to  comynge  f  " — Matt.  iii.  7.  Common  Version :  "  O  gen* 
oration  of  vipers  I  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  tocomet"  "  Art thon  that 
art  to  oomynge,  ether  abiden  we  an  other  i " — MaU.  zi,  3.  Commoa  Version :  "  Axt  thoa  ko 
that  sAowM cBHM.  or  do  we  took  fax  another?"  " SothcU  there  the  aliqt  was  lojmt^iweMf 
ttie  cha^e."— ZMm,  zxi,  3.  Common  Yettion :  •*  Fm  there  the  ship  waa  Id  isifads  her  W- 
den." — AcUt  xzf,  3.  Churchill,  after  changing  the  names  of  the  two  inflnitiTe  tensea  to 
"Futwn  imperfed"  and  "FtUun  perfect,"  adds  the  following  note:  "The  tensea  of  the 
infinitive  mood  areTisually  termed  ;>rM«n<  and  prettrperfect :  but  this  is  certainly  impn^wrj 
for  they  are  so  completely  future,  that  what  is  oaUed  the  present  tense  of  the  in&iitiTe  mood 
is  often  employed  simply  to  express  fatnzity ;  as*  *  The  life  to  eome.' " — jV<np  Gram.  p.  249. 

Obs.  8. — ^The  pluperfect  tense,  when  used  eonditionall^,  in  stead  of  e:qirearing  what 
actually  Aodtajbmp^  at  a  past  time,  almost  alwaya  implies  that  the  action  thua  aupposed 
fMwr  veu  perfbrnuii  on  the  contrary,  if  the  supposition  be  made  in  a  Kegtaiveform,  it  sug- 
gests tlut  Uie  event  had  occurred :  as,  ■*  Lord,  if  thou  Aadat  been  her§t  my  brother  had  aet 
died." — John,  xi,  32.  "  If  I  had  not  aome  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  ;  bat 
now  they  hare  no  oloak  foitheiz  sin." — John,  xt,  22.  '*If  thou  hadet  known,  eren  thon,  st 
least  in  this  thy  day,  the  thinfrs  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  But  now  they  are  hid  Ccom 
thine  eyes." — Luke,  xix,  42.  The  supposition  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  mere  transpoa- 
tioQ  of  the  Torb  and  its  subject ;  in  which  case,  Ute  coiyunotion  if  is  omitted :  as,  *■  Jbd  yt 
Mi&Bed  iSoHBf  ye  would  have  beUsred  iae>" — Joht,  t»  46. 

**  Bad  I  hutfuuihl  aa  wont,  one  thmit 
Bad  laid  Do  Wilton  in  the  dusL"— &«>tf. 

Obs.  9. — In  the  language  of  prophecy  we  find  the  past  tmses  very  often  substituted  Ar 
the  future,  especially  wl^  the  prediction  is  remarkably  clear  and  specific.  Usn  is  a 
creature  of  present  knowledge  only ;  bat  it  is  certain,  that  He  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  has  sometimes  revealed  to  him,  and  by  him,  things  deep  in  futurity.  Thus  the 
sacred  seer  who  is  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancient  prophets,  more  than  eeeen  Am- 
dred  yeart  before  the  events  occurred,  spoke  of  the  vicaxioiu  sufferings  of  Christ  as  of 
things  already  past,  and  even  then  described  them  in  the  phraseology  of  historical  facts: 
**  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefe,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  etteem  him  stockaB, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  tnu  mnmded  for  our  transgreasions ;  he  mnu  bnated 
for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  wot  upon  him ;  and  by  his  stripes  we  ate 
healed." — /mhoA,  liii.  4  and  5.  Multiplied  instancea  of  a  similar  awlication  of  the  past 
toasee  to  fotore  events,  occur  in  the  Bitue,  especially  in  the  writings  «  thia  proj^et. 

PERSONS  AND  NUMBERS. 

The  persOD  and  number  of  a  verb  are  those  mo^oatioiui  in  vluch  it  agrees 
nith  its  subject  or  nommatiTe. 

In  each  number,  there  are  three  persons ;  and  m  each  person,  two  nuih 
bers:  thus, 

iSingular.  Plural, 
let  per.  I      lore,  Ist  per.  We  love, 

2d  per.  Thou  lovest,  2d  per.  You  love, 

Sd  per.  He    loves ;  3d  per.  They  love. 

Definitions  universallj  applicable  bare  already  been  given  of  all  these  Aings ; . 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  define  them  again  in  this  place. 

Where  the  verb  is  varied,  the  second  person  singular  is  regularly  fimaed 
by  adding    or  est  to  the  first  person ;  and  the  third  person  singular,  in  tike 
manner,  by  adding  a  or  es  .*  as,  I  see^  thou  seestf  he  sees  ;  I  givej  thou  giveriy 
he  ffives  ;  I  go^  thou  goest,  be  goes;  I  Jlgj  thon ^iettf  he  ^iet;  I  vex, 
vexestf  he  vexes ;  I  lose^  thou  losest,  he  loses. 

Where  Uie  verb  is  not  varied  to  denote  its  person  and  number,  these  {Hop 
erties  are  inferred  from  its  subject  or  nominative  :  as,  If  I  Iwe,  if  thou  Iwe, 
if  he  love ;  if  we  love,  if  you  love^  if  they  love. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— It  is  considered  a  i»inciple  of  Universal  Orammar,  that  m  finite  verb  most  agros  iriA 
its  satjeettu-  noEodnative  in  pers<m  and  number.    Up<m  this  prindple,  wv'aaeiibe  to  mrj  soak 
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t«A  the  pcnon  and  number  of  the  nomiaatiTe  word,  whetiier  the  Teib  iteelf  be  HtenU^  modified 
bj  the  lelation  or  not.  The  doctrine  most  be  constanth  taaght  and  obeerred,  in  every  languaoo 
it  rtkh  the  verbe  have  any  mrtotMM  of  this  kind.  Batauppoeean  inatance  of  aUngoagett 
lAieh  an  the  verba  were  entirely  destitute  of  sneh  infleetioiu ;  the  principle,  as  regards  uat  Uli> 

gnage.maBt  drop.  Finite  Terbs,  in  such  a  case,  wonldstillreUteto  their  subjects,  or  aominatiTes, 
igteetblj  to  the  sense ;  but  they  would  certainly  be  rendered  incapable  of  adding  to  this  relation 
Uf  agreement  or  dis agreement.  So  the  concords  which  belong  to  adjectives  and  participlea  in 
I^io  and  Greek,  are  rejected  in  English,  and  there  remains  to  these  parts  of  speech  nothing  bnt 
a^ple  relation  to  their  nouns  aooording  to  the  sense.  And  by  the  faKhionable  Bubstitution  of 
fOR  ior  AkoH,  the  concord  of  English  verbs  with  their  oominatives,  is  made  to  depend,  in  eoaa* 
MB  practice,  on  little  more  than  one  single  terminational  t,  which  is  used  to  mark  one  person  of 
oa*  number  of  one  tense  of  one  mood  of  eaeh  verb.  So  near  does  this  piMtiee  bring  as  to  the 
droppinff  of  what  is  yet  called  a  universal  principle  of  grammar.* 

Obs.  2. — In  most  languages,  there  are  in  each  tease,  through  all  the  moods  of  every  verb,  six 
difleieat  terminations  to  distinguish  the  diffarent  persons  and  numbers.  This  will  be  well  under- 
ttand  hf  ev«T  one  who  has  era  glanced  at  the  verbe  as  exhibited  ia  anv  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Spiaah,  or  Italian  grammar.  To  explain  it  to  others,  a  brief  example  snail  be  given :  (with  the 
nmuk,  that  the  Latin  pronouns,  here  inserted,  are  seldom  expressed,  except  for  emphasis :) 
"Egovmo,!  love;  T^amaa,  Thou  lovest;  lUe  amat.  He  loves;  JVoa  amamua.  We  love;  Vot 
•SHtu,  Tou  love ;  lUi  a$nani.  They  love."  Hence  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  paucity  of  voii- 
ittcnu  in  the  English  verb,  is  a  very  striking  peculiaritv  of  our  language.  Whether  we  are  gi^ 
m  or  loiers  by  this  simpjioity,  is  a  queation  for  learned  idleness  to  diiouss.   The  common  peopla 


ution  in  m,  (dtey  lovm,  they  weren,)  formerly  in  use,  was  laid  aside  as  wmeceaaary,  and  has  Ion; 
been  obsolete." — LoictA't  Gram.  p.  31 ;  Mwriuf';  63. 

Obs.  3j— Though  modem  usage,  espeoially  in  common  conversation,  evidently  iuelines  to  drop 
or  limn  all  unseceBsary  suffixes  and  infiections,  still  it  is  troo,  that  the  English  verb  in  some  (a 
itipstte,  vuies  its  termination,  to  distinguish,  or  agree  with,  the  difierent  persons  and  nwnben. 
The  chuge  is,  however,  princiiMlly  confined  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  pivs> 
Bit  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  to  the  anziliariei  haai  and  Aim  of  the  perfect.  In  the 
iBcient  biblical  style,  now  used  only  on  solemn  occasions,  the  second  person  singular  is  distin* 
pmiicd  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  potential  moods.  And  as  the  use  of  the  pro- 
son  (AoH  is  now  mostly  confined  to  the  solemn  style,  the  terminations  of  that  style  are  re  tamed 
in  coanexton  with  it,  through  all  the  following  examples  of  the  conjugation  of  v^be.  In  the 
plsrsl  number,  Uiere  is  no  variation  of  ending,  to  denote  the  di&h^t  persons  ;  and  the  verb  ia 
^  three  persons  plural,  (with  the  two  ezcepdona  are  and  teere,  from  am  and  woi,)  is  the  sane 
u  in  the  erst  person  singular.  Nor  doea  the  use  of  wm  for  the  singular,  warrant  ita  oonnexioa 
•itli  any  other  than  the  plural  form  of  the  verb.  This  straage  ana  needless  concision  of  the 
nuibers,  is,  in  all  languages  that  indulge  it,  a  practical  Inconvenience.  It  would  doubtless  have 
bsca  modi  better,  had  tmu  and  you  still  kept  their  respective  places — the  one,  nominative  singu- 
■i--(hc  otlwr.  objective  ploral^-as  they  appear  in  the  Bible.  Bat  as  the  English  verb  is  alwsya 
■tteaded  by  a  nona  or  «  pronoun,  expressing  the  sobjeet  of  tlie  afflnnetion,  no  amUgoity  sima 
bwa  the  want  of  perticnlar  tenninations  in  t^*  verb,  to  ^m^ngM**^  the  mfflnnt  penons  cndr 
snobers. 

Obs.  4.— Although  our  language,  ia  its  ordinary  use,  exhibits  the  verba  in  such  forms  only,  as 
*>U  nuke,  when  put  together,  but  a  very  simple  coajuRStion ;  there  is  probably  no  other  Isngnage 
W  enth,  in  which  it  would  be  so  difllcult  for  a  learned  grammarian  to  fix,  settie,  and  exhimt,  to 
tbe  iuisfaction  of  himself  and  others,  the  principles,  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
vc  necesury  for  a  full  and  just  exhibition  of  this  part  of  speech.  This  tUfficully  is  owing,  part* 
?  to  ineompatibilitiea  or  unsettled  boundaries  between  the  solemn  and  the  famiuar  style ;  partly 

*Bw gnamiarians absurdly dsoy  that pwsons and nombers an  praertiss  of  vertNi at  all :  not  Indaed  be- 
^"■>«n  vrrtw  have  so  few  iD&eetioos,  or  becaiue  tbManthois  wlA  todHoudthellttltiUsdnetlonUistrMnahis ; 
""BMW  ttMj  have  som«  bodful  conceptfam,  tbM  these  propattlsacBiuiot  pertain  to  a  verb.  Tat,  when  llMy> 
«*totlwlf  ijntax,ttaej  all  forgAt,  Ibat  Ira  verb  bsa  no  pwion  and  nnmbar,  It  oaanot  agree  with  a  nomlnattn 
ia  Oum  mpecCs.  Ifaoa  Kiaxaui :  "  Pcrtoti,  ^CrkUy  speaklug,  is  a  quality  that  behnv  >*s(  («  ewfet,  but  to  noana 
sMpronottM.  Vb  isj,  however,  UiaC  the  Terb  miM  agree  with  Its  oomlnative  In  jmtwh,  as  well  aa  In  iinmbtc." 

Otmi.  ta  Familiar  Lett.  p.  46.  Bo  J.  W.  Wsioht  :  "  In  truth,  number  and  person  ate  not  propertUt  of  i>«r4t. 
"i-MatTaygrsnUtthat,  'In  philosophical  strfetn«M,  both  number  and  person  might  {mj,  fflasr)beexeladedftm 
•*^wb,tt  they  are.  la  ftet,the  properties  of  subctaattves,  not  apartoftbe  e«n«  of  the  verb.'"— J*ito- 
^fmiM  Gnun.  p.  68.  This  aathof  *  mle  of  syntax  fbr  vwbs,  makes  then  a|^  iritb  their  aomlnatlvas,  not  In  p« 
MBud  muuber,  but  In  KrwiinoCtoM,  or  else  In  n^odf  kmnet  what :  "  A  Tarb  tmut  eery  itt  ttrmimaiiaiu,  so  as  to 
■PM  vu  tbe  Doulnatlve  to  which  It  Is  caDn«cled.''~».  p.  leS.  Bat  Hnrragr's  nUe  la,  "  A  verb  must  agres  with 
"^otiinMiTe  cue  In  number  and  pasm and  thb  doctrine  Is  dlieclly  repugnant  to  that  interprstaUon  of  his 
*(>o^.  by  whieb  these  ipotlemen  have  lo  egr^tona^  misled  thenuelvea  and  otbers.  Undoubtedlv,  both 
^  BiDbcie  and  the  persons  of  all  Englleb  verbs  mlxht  be  abollsbed,  and  the  language  would  still  be  Intelligible. 

wty  loch  dlatlncUons  remalD,  and  the  verb  Is  aetually  modifled  to  tcata  them,  they  belong  as  properij 
'^putotipeecbastheycsa  toany  other.  De  ftwy  says,  "The  dlailnctlon  of  number  otam  m  the  verb }» 
UKti  »dd«,  "vet  this  ilbdndion  does  not  properly  bttomg  to  tbe  verb,  as  ItslgnHlea  nothing  whkh  can  be  nnm- 
"^-"'—Ftitditk't  Yemo»,  p.  This  dewpsve  reawn  u  only  a  new  form  ef  the  blunder  whkh  I  have  ones 
"<P°^  of  ponlbnndlng  the  nombers  In  uammar  with  numbers  in  arlthmetlo.  J.  U.  Putnam,  after  repeaUng 
^         i^wd  horn  Hnnay,  adds :  "Tbe  tennstumfr^  and  |Mr*(m,u  applied  to  the  verb  an  Jiguratiit.  The 


^ttib  wben  It  baa  no  rbrm  or  ending  lo  iliow  It,  is  as  atrleily  phuaL  as  when  U  has.  So,  In  the  pbiaas,  '  In 
"w,  TcTbicotA:  la  [or  the]  llrst  person,  because  It  expream  the  aetwiupcrfiinaedlv  the  4KsAirs.  Tbe  van, 
^■'bea  eoiteetiy  written, slwaji  agrees,  m  letut,  with  lU nominative U number  and  psnon."— JCmUeni's 
*'^P-4T.  Baaenis  tome,  tbstUiese  authors  do  not  vetTwsUkBowwbatpantuornnmMnjfaigraiaeiar,  en. 
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to  diSneacM  in  th«  sune  fltyle  between  ancient  usage  and  modern :  partW  to  interfering  dalns 
of  new  and  old  forms  of  tho  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle ;  partly  to  toe  conilicting  notiou 
of  different  grammarians  respecting  the  sobjunotiT*  mood ;  and  partlT  to  the  blind  tenacity  witk 
which  maa;  writers  adhere  to  mgged  deriTatiTes,  and  prefer  anotteraole  contractions  to  smooth 
■nd  easy  abbrerlations.  Forexamplo:  a  elergrman  says  to  a  lucky  gamester,  (I.)  "YouAuB 
in  a  house  which  you  neither  plaimed  ma  &Mift?'  A  member  of  the  SMietr  of  Friends  wonU  uj. 
(2.)  "7%ou  dtcelUt  in  a  house  which  thou  ueithor  pbmiud  noi  ftwtt."  Or,  if  sot  a  scholar,  h 
ukely  as  not,  (3.^  "Thee  dmlU  in  a  honse  which  (Am  neither f>&ini*«i  nor  frtu'tt."  TheoHor 
solemn  style  would  be,  (4.)  "Thou  dwellett\n  a  house  which  (Aou  neither  WannA/j(  nor  buiidedA" 
Some  untMteful  and  OTergrammatical  poet  will  hare  it,  (6.)  **J%oudiceU'ttin  halls  f&w  ndtha 
piatm'dtt  nor  buUd'dtt"  The  doctrines  of  Murray's  Onimmar,  and  of  moBtotfaers,wouldreqiure, 
(6.)  "Thou  dieellett  in  ahouse  which  thon  neither  jilsNiiMte  nor  frwt/tosf."  Or,  (accordioR  to  Dm 
auutor's  method  of  avoiding  unpleasant  sounds,)  the  more  complex  form,  (7-)  "  7%ou  ooit  AmB 
in  a  house  which  thou  neither  dukt  plan  nor  didit  btdU,"  Oat  of  these  an  otner  poet  will  wlu 
the  line,  (9.)  "DosfduwU  in  halls  which  (Aow  nor  piann*dtt  uoi  builttt."  An  other,  more  tsste- 
ftUly.woiud  drop  the  it  of  the  preterit,and  contract  the  present,  as  in  the  eecond  initaace  abore:  thM. 
(10.)  "  l%ou  dip^  in  halls  thou  neither  plumed  nor  built. 
And  moist  there  in  riches  won  by  goilt." 

Oaa.  S^Now  let  sH  tiieeo  tendifibreut  fiwmsof  aaying  &e  same  thing,  by  the  same  TsAs^ia 
^e  same  mood,  and  the  same  two  tenses,  bo  considered.  Let  it  also  be  noticed,  that  fortteM 
same  verbs  within  these  limits,  there  are  yet  other  forms,  of  a  oompUx  kind ;  aa,  "  Youda  M^" 
or,  *'  You  aire  dweUing ; "  used  in  lieu  of,  "  Thou  dottdveil,"  or,  "  Thou  art  dveUiag  :"ao, "  ¥m 
didplm,"  OT,"  Youtea-eplatmin^^ "  used  in  lien  of,  "  T^oudubt  plan,"  oi,  "Thou  tcatt  pioMMf" 
Take  into  the  account  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Webster  and  others,  that,  "  Tbu  loos  f)&i)iMM.'' or, 
"Youvoi  buUding,"  is  a  still  better'form  for  the aingnlar number ;  and  well  " establiibed I7 
national  usage,  both  here  and  in  England." — Improved  Gram.  p.  25,  Add  the  less  inseeuat* 
practice  of  some,  who  use  uxu  and  d*d  familiarlr  with  thou ;  as,  "  Thou  uku  planniiig,  did  tkm 
build  t"  Multiply  all  this  variety  tenfold,  with  a  view  to  the  other  moods  and  tenses  of  tluM 
three  verbs,  dteeli,  plan,  and  buiia;  then  extend  the  product,  whatevtt  it  is.  from  these  tbm 
eomnon  words,  to  all  the  rabs  in  the  English  langui^.  You  will  thus  bwin  to  have  some  ides 
of  the  fUfflcnlty  mentioued  in  the  preceding  observation.  Bat  this  is  on^  »  part  of  it;  br  ill 
these  thiags  ri^te  only  to  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb.  The  double  qsestin  K 
Which  of  these  forms  ought  to  be  approved  and  taught  for  that  person  and  number  ?  and  wUrn 
of  them  ought  to  be  censored  and  rejected  as  bad  English  i  This  onestion  is  perh^  as  i■o■^ 
tant,  as  any  that  can  arise  in  English  grammar.  WiUi  a  finr  candid obaerraticmB  by  way  of  iDn»- 
tntion,  it  will  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader. 

Obs.  6. — The  histoirof  youyoutn^  and  tAou^Aeetn^  appears  to  be  this.  Persons  tnhighstatim 
beiu  usually  aurrounaed  by  atteadanta,  it  became,  many  centuries  ago,  a  species  of  court  flsttoy, 
to  address  individuals  of  this  class,  in  the  plural  number,  as  if  a  great  man  were  something  mote 
than  one  person.  In  this  way,  the  notion  of  greatness  was  agreeably  muUiplied,  and  those  who 
laid  claim  to  such  bonoar.soon  began  to  think  themselTes  insulted  whenever  they  were  addresMd 
with  any  other  than  the  plural  pronoun.*  Humbler  people  yielded  through  fear  of  offence;  us 
tiie  practice  extended,  in  time,  to  all  ranks  of  society :  so  that  at  present  the  costomary  mo<lt  of 
iamfliar  as  well  as  complimentary  address,  is  altogether  plural ;  both  the  verb  and  the  jwuhhib 
bdng  used  in  that  form-f  This  practice,  which  eouoonds  one  of  the  most  important  distioetiai 
of  toe  language,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  fashion.  It  has  made  piopriet;  itra 
•sem  improper.  But  shall  it  be  allowed,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  confound  oui  conjugt- 
ttone  and  overturn  our  grammar  ?  Is  it  right  to  introduce  it  into  our  paradigms,  as  the  only  iom 
of  the  second  person  smgular,  that  modem  usage  acknowledges  ?   Or  is  it  expedient  to  sugmnt 

Sit  that  multiplicity  of  other  forms,  which  must  either  take  this  same  place  or  be  utterly  mset- 
i  With  due  deference  to  those  granmiarians  who  have  adopted  one  or  ttie  other  of  thttt 
mrtbods,  the  author  of  this  work  answers  all  these  questions  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It  11 
not  to  be  denied,  that  the  use  of  the  plural  for  the  rinjfular  is  now  so  common  as  to  form  the  rM> 
tomarjt  mode  of  address  to  individuals  of  every  rank.  The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  bo*- 
ever,  continue  to  employ  the  singular  number  in  familiar  discourae;  and  custom,  which  bsisoe 
destroyed  the  compliment  of  the  plural,  has  removed  also  the  supposed  opprobrium  of  tbe  siaga- 
lar,  and  placed  it  on  an  equality  with  the  plural  in  point  of  respect.  The  singular  is  anivas*«T 
cn^oyea  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Bring;  ana  is  generally  preferred  in  poetry.  It  is  tbt 
language  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Frayer-Book ;  and  »  consistently  retained  in  nearly  sU  ev 
grammars ;  though  not  always,  perhaps,  consistently  treated. 

Obb.  7.— Whatever  is  fashionable  in  speech,  the  mere  disciples  of  fashion  vrill  always  approve; 
end,  probably,  they  will  think  it  justifiable  to  despise  or  nwlect  all  that  is  otherwise.  These  maj 
be  contented  with  the  sole  use  of  such  forms  of  address  as,  "Tou,  you,  eir;  "—"  You,you, 
Bat  the  literati  who  so  neglect  all  the  services  of  religfon,a9  to  forget  that  these  are  yetcondiKM 
in  English  independently  of  all  (his  fashioiuble  youyouing,  must  needs  be  poor  judges  of  whit 


•  John  Despaatsr,  whose  ample  Onmmar  of  the  Latin  IsDgnaca  appcand  In  Us  Mxi  edition  In  1&17, 
ais  piaettce  as  a  corruption  origiaatioc  Id  false  pride,  and  malncalMd  by  tbe  wfokednen  of  hnngrr  fUUoanOs 
Um  twentieih  leaf  of  Us  Sjntax.  be  says,  "  Tldentar  bodie  Cbrlsdanl  luperblores,  qnam  ollm  etbnki  Inpenxx*' 
qot  Cffi  haberi  volnerunt ;  nam  hi  nunqaam  lavitl  andfcrant  pronomlna  tu,  tAi,  Ima.  Qum  d  hodit  slicai  n"^ 
aohoram  anUstW,  ant  decano,  aat  pontmd  dlcaatar  ant  acribantur,  vldebltnr  italoqneos  ant  scribe ns  blMpbtWMi 
et  anatbemm  dlynus :  nee  tamen  Abbas,  aut  pooUfex,  tarn  cgre  feret.  quam  BIalelii,aatftmeUclEnscbooN,u 
airfltentes,  et  vocfferanlea,  8ie  lejutrit,  out  teribit,  poi^fiei  t  QulntUtaaas  el  Dooatus  dleont  bartarlnnuB,  ■» 
•olmeismiun  esse,  riqnis  uni  dkat.  fisferte."  Ihs  imwd  Ensmno  also  lidieated  this  pmcitoe,  calltaif  umm  ■> 
adopted  ll,  *'  voscttof oru^"  or  yovyoum. 

t  "  By  a  jitTvtTsion  of  tangvage  the  pronoun  tfou  Is  atanoat  Invariably  used  for  the  second  perMHi  rimewr.Ji 
well  as  plural ;  alwajf,  however,  letslDiDg  the  plural  verb ;  as,  *  Mj  Mend)  you  wnu  a  good  twDd.'  ThoaU^^ 
floed  to  a  Aolemn  style,  or  ^toj  poetical  oomposUkms."— OoKdfar'f  Otammar,  Xdlckm  oC  1821,  p.  ;  W- ■ 
lH7,p.06. 
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bdmn  to  tlwir  own  jutiflcstian,  either  as  granunariia*  or  u  monl  agenti.  A  ftuhion  hj  Tirtm 
(rf  mA  mtUums  of  yovth  are  now  growing  up  m  tenoranoe  of  that  form  of  addresa  whieh,  in 
Ibn  awn  tongoe,  li  moat  appropriate  to  poetnr,  ana  aloiw  adapted  to  prajer,  it  perhi^B  not  quit* 
w  lipht  a  natter  as  aome  people  imagine.  It  fa  at  least  so  far  bom  being  a  good  reason  ftir  di>> 
libonff  that  form  from  the  paradigms  of  onr  verbs  in  a  grammar,  that  indeed  no  better  needs  be 
offfRQ  for  tenadonslr  retaining  it.  Many  children  mar  thus  learn  at  Bchool  what  all  shoold  know, 
ud  what  there  is  little  chance  for  them  to  learn  elsewhere.  Not  all  that  presume  to  minister  in 
r^pon,  srewell  scqoainted  with  what  is  called  the  solemn  style.  Notalltnat  presume  to  explain 
it  in  mnunars,  do  know  what  it  is.  A  lata  work,  whichboasted  the  patronage  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
ud  tuongh  the  influence  of  false  praise  came  nigh  to  be  imposed  by  a  law  of  New  York  on  all 
the  eoiamon  schools  of  that  State ;  and  which,  being  sobseqneatly  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  a  great 
price,  wu  there  republished  under  the  name  of  the  "  National  School  Manual ;  "  giret  the  follow- 
isg  seooont  of  this  part  of  grammar :  "  In  the  solemn  and  poetic  stvles,  the  second  person  sin- 
|usr,  in  both  the  above  tenses,  is  thou ;  and  the  second  person  plural,  is  ye,  or  you.  The  verb, 
to  spee  with  the  second  person  singolar,  changes  its  termination.  Thus :  2d  peraon,  sing.  Fraa. 
TeM^  TboQ  walkest.  or  l%ou  waUML  Inpnritet  Tum,  Thou  walkedst.  In  the  tUrcTjMnui 
■jagalar,  uMeoioMffy^,  the  verb  hai  aometlmea  a  dMnmt  termination;  as,  Pretent  Ten**, 
He,  ^e,  or  itioaJtt  or  walketfa.  The  above  form  of  Mflectim  may  be  applied  to  all  verb*  used  in 
solemn  »■  poetic  ttyleaf  but  for  ordinary  purposes,  I  have  supposed  it  proper  to  employ  the 
Km  of  the  verb,  adopted  in  common  conversation,  as  least  perplexing  to  young  minds.  — Bort- 
ktfi  Commm  Schooi  Mamial,  Part  ii,  p.  114.  What  can  be  hoped  from  an  anthor  who  is  ignorant 
ww^  to  think  '*  Thou  tootfefA  "  is  good  English  ?  or  from  one  who  tells  ns,  that  •<  It  tpottt " 
ii  of  the  solemn  style  ?  or  from  one  who  does  not  know  that  you  is  never  a  nomtttative,  in  the 
MTb  of  the  Bible  i 

Ota.  6.— Nowhere  on  earth  is  fashion  more  completely  mistress  of  aU  the  tastes  and  usages  of 
ndsty,  than  in  France.  Though  the  common  French  Bible  still  retains  the  form  of  the  seoond 
psnon lingular,  which  in  that  language  is  shorter  and  perhaps  smoother  than  the  plural;  yet 
nen  titat  ssered  book,  or  at  least  tiie  liew  Testament,  and  that  by  diB^nt  persons,  has  beoi 
tnukted  into  more  fashionable  French,  and  printed  at  Paris,  and  also  at  New  Ywk,  with  the 
i*B  of  address  everywhere  plural;  aa,  "Jesus  anticipated  him,  saying,  'What  do  you  tkMtt 
Smm}  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  taxes  and  tribute  r  " — MaU.  xvit,  24.  "And, 
pnag  to  prayers,  they  said,  '  O  Lord,  vow  who  know  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  which  of  these 
two  jm  AoM  ehoun.  " — Acta,  i,  24.  This  is  one  step  farther  in  the  progress  of  politeness,  than 
W  yet  been  taken  in  English.  The  French  grammarians  however,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  havt 
■nn  yet  disturbed  the  ancient  order  of  their  conjugations  and  declensions,  by  inserting  the 
^■nlverb  and  prosonn  in  place  of  the  singular;  and,  in  the  familiarity  of  (nendship,  or  of 
meitie  life,  the  practice  woichis  denominated  tvioyant,  or  ihout/ueitiff.  is  far  more  prevalent  in 
Ruee  than  in  England.  Also,  in  the  prayers  of  the  French,  the  second  pmon  singular  appeait 
to  be  yet  generally  preserved,  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  English  and  the  Americana,  The  less  fr^ 
jw&t  nie  of  it  in  the  familiar  converaation  of  the  latter,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  genual 
iDiprtssioD,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  propriety,  except  in  the  solemn  style.  Of  this  matter^ 
mee  who  have  laid  it  aside  themselves,  cannot  with  mueh  modea^  pretend  to  judge  for  thoM 
*^  have  not ;  or,  if  they  may,  there  is  still  a  question,  how  fiir  it  u  right  to  lav  it  aside.  The 
(oUswing  lines  are  a  sort  of  translation  from  Horace ;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it  ii 
miy  for  a  Christian  divine  to  be  less  reverent  toward  Ood,  than  a  heathen  poet ;  and  whether 
tiw  fdoral  language  here  used,  does  not  lack  the  reverence  of  the  original,  which  is  singular :  — 
"  Preserve,  Almighty  Providence  I 
Just  what  you  gate  me,  competence." — Swifl. 

Om,  9.— The  terms,  lolemn  ttifle,  familiar  style,  modem  ttyle,  andetU  ttyle,  legal  ttyle,  regal 
dik,  nautic  ityle,  oommtm  ttyle,  and  tne  like,  as  used  in  grammar,  imply  no  certam  divisions  of 
tw  Ungoage ;  bnt  are  designed  merely  to  distinguish,  in  a  general  way,  the  occaeione  on  which 
^s  pirticular  forms  of  expression  may  be  considered  proper,  or  the  fimes  to  which  they  belong. 
f«  wast  is  grammatical  sometimes,  may  not  be  so  always.  Itwonldnotbeeasyto  tell,  definitely, 
u  what  any  one  of  these  styles  consists ;  because  they  all  belong  to  one  language,  and  the  num- 
ber or  natore  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  is  not  preolaely  fixed.  Bat  whatever  is  aekoowledged 
to  be  peculiar  to  any  one,  is  conseqnentiy  understood  to  be  improper  for  ai^  other :  or,  at  least, 
tw  lune  phraseologT  cannot  belong  to  styles  of  an  opposite  character ;  and  worda  of  general  use 
^>^io%  to  no  particular  style.*  For  example :  "  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  nor  of  him 
uutrmMA,  but  of  Ood  that  ihoteeth  mercy." — Jtom.  ix,  16.  If  the  termination  efA  is  not  obee- 
Hte,  u  some  say  it  is,  all  verbs  to  whieh  this  ending  is  added,  are  of  the  solemn  style ;  for  the 
^udoq  or  familiarexpreasionwonld  here  be  this:  "So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  m'Ua,  nor  of  him 
w  ntai,  but  of  Ood  that  ihotea  mercy."  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  grammar,  endeavoured  to  arteit 
uk  change  of  eth  to  and,  according  to  lindlev  Murray,  (Octavo  Gram.  p.  90,)  Addison  also 
I^P&ioosly  disapproved  it.  In  spite  of  all  sucn  objectors,  however,  some  future  grammarian 
nQintebly  have  to  say  of  the  singular  ending-elA,  asLowthandMurrayluiTealready  said  of  the 
fwal  oi :   It  was  laid  aside  as  unnecessary." 

*Ibk^  to  the  inflMUon  of  our  verbi,  WilUan  B.  Fowl*,  who  Is  SMnethlng  ot  an  aDtiquarianin  giamiiMr, 
^*bo  pinftiww  I  BOW  to  be  "  coDMrvaUve"  of  tba  popular  syttem,  nukes  a  thraefold  distinction  of  stjle,  thns ; 
^^hh  verba  have  Utree  Siytttl,]  or  AfotfM,[;;  called  [the]  Familiar,  [tbe)  Solemn  [,]aDd  [ttu]  Atttteni,  Tbo 
^■"s  Mfit,  or  mode,  la  that  used  in  common  conTenatlOD  ;  ss,  you  ue,  ba/tart.  Tbe  lolimn  ilylr,  or  mode, 
J*  U  Had  tn  tbe  Hble,  and  in  pTs;er  ;  as.  Thou  letu,  he  ftarttk.  The  lUUMtl  jly^c,  or  mode,  now  little  oaed, 
*■*■)  ma  duui^  la  iha  secood  and  third  peracm,  {perton*,]  doKalsr,  of  the  verb,  and  geneiaUy  followa  the  woed 
V^^at^,Utt,miehttluT ;  aa, IT  tbon  Mt ;  though  be yor ,' leM be  &« angry  i  whether  hi- fo  or  JCiy."— FouSa'a 
^"MM  Sciioel  Grammar,  Part  Second,  p.  44.  Amoog  bb  aobaetioenl  •xainplea  of  the  SoUtnit  MtyU,  he  gives 
tatUlowlsf :  "  Thou  tocMt,  Thoa  lorfi/ti.  Thou  art.  Thou  «ix)«(,  Thou  Aam,  Thou  AaifM,  Tboa(/orMor<^o*i,TlKni 
'iiu.^  Aod,  aa  eorrespooduw  amnplM  of  tb*  Antitnt  uylt,  be  hu  thete  Carma  :  "Thou  locf,  Thou  Uvtd,  Thon 
Tboa  iM<t,Tboa  Aave.Tbou  W,Thon  i/o.  Thou  didy—Ib.,  pp.  44-60.  This  dUUaction  and  this 
""■■mt  do  not  appear  to  me  lo  be  altogethar  wananteJ  byfticls.  The  Dwxseaqr  diatloetion  of  meoib,  this 
astenjaeti;  eoatHudlB«UM  &>&;KfK<iM  with  Qua  Indic^»M.tii  ordsr  to  famlah  oat  this  asaisaa  and  CutcUU 
<Wmi  of  Us  firiMm  and  ^liMinU  J«fM. 
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8S2  an  <ni*inf*B  or  nauu  mtmiiM.  [uit  n. 

Obi.  10.— Of  ^  orig^  of  the  penoB»l  tenninatioiu  of  Sngluh  veriM,  tiurt  emment  etrnolo^ 
Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  giTee  the  followmg  account ;  '■  The  readers  of  our  modem  tonne  agt 
be  reminded,  that  the  tanninationa,  ml,  eth,  and  t,  in  our  verba,  as  in  Ivgmt,  tayeth,  and  fajn, 
atlaitUit;  are  the  faded  nmatM^  thepronowu  which  were  formerly  joined  to  the  rcifa  itielL 
ud  placed  the  lauuage,  in  reraeet  of  oonoiee  expreaaion,  on  a  leral  with  the  Oieek,  Latin,  nd 
SMMorit,  ita  aiater  dfaleeU."— Biitofy  of  Stmpmm  Lanffwapei,  Vol.  i,  p.  6S.  Aocordilg  to  tldi, 
aiaee  o Aer  aigaa  of  the  persona  and  nnmbtts  are  now  employed  with  the  Terb,  it  is  not  alnagi 
that  there  should  appear  a  teadencv  to  lav  aside  such  of  these  endings  as  are  least  agreeaUe  sal 
least  neeessarr.  Any  change  of  this  kind  will  of  course  occur  first  in  the  familiar  style.  Fa 
•uunple:  "Tnon  wenlaat  m  to  men  nncircnmeised,  and  tH4tt  eat  with  them." — Act*,  il,  t 
"  These  things  write  I  nnto  thee,  dtat  thon  nunftt  know  how  thou  oughts  to  behave  thyeelf  it 
the  house  of  Ood." — ^1  TVm.  iit,  15.  These  forms,  1^  universal  consent,  are  now  of  the  boImb 
a^le ;  alid,  contetjuently,  are  realty  good  English  in  no  oAer,  For  nobody,  I  sopporc,  will  jat 
pntend  that  the  mflecuon  of  our  preterits  and  auxiliariea  by  it,  or  «sf,  is  entirelT  oAtokU^vA 
aonly  no  perstm  of  any  literary  taste  ever  uses  the  fgresoing  forms  famUiaily.  The  tenniattioB 
mt,  however,  has  in  tome  ifwUmce$  become  obsolete ;  or  nas  nded  into  or  t,  even  in  the  sdIodb 
style.  Thus,  (if  indeed,  such  forms  evsr  were  in  good  nee,)  diddest  has  beeome  MM;  hmd, 
hut;  haddttt,  hadtt ;  akaJimt,  ihaU;  leiliett,  wiU:  and  oonMSri,  canat.  Mayett,  mtghltit,  eoMM, 
WOmint,  and  sAow/dMC,  are  oecasioaally  found  in  books  not  ancient ;  hat  nutyaf,  mig/M,  mMi, 
«pdnUW,  and  tAotUdtt,  are  abundantly  more  common,  and  all  are  peculiar  to  the  solemn  t^la 
" jr«Mt,  &unt,  dvnt,  tkrutt,  bisat,  cunt,  past,  io»t.  Hit,  craft,  k^,  giH,  buiU,fat.  dwelt,  hft,  ie^ 
and  mai^  other  verbs  of  similar  endings,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  faund  encumbered  witii  an  idditioMl 
Mf.  For  ue  rule  wliich  rtqmres  this  ending,  has  always  had  many  exoeptiou  that  have  ndben 
Botked  bygrammarianB.t  Thus  Shakspeare  wrote  even  in  the  present  tense,  "  Do  as  thoi  S^" 
and  not "  Co  as  thou  UmM,**  Ponibly,  however,  Utt  may  here  be  reckoned  of  the  8nti||aBetiii 
nood  \  bat  the  following  example  from  Byron  is  certainly  in  the  indicative :  — 
"  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Lott  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis !  "Sarold,  C.  iv,  st.  132. 

Obs.  II. — Any  phraseology  that  is  rMlly  obsolete,  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  imitated  e*en  il  Al 
solemn  style ;  and  what  was  never  good  English,  is  no  more  to  be  reepeeted  in  that  st^,  Asa 
in  any  other.  Thus  :  "  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  whieh  before  these  days  madett  sa  aprsVf 
and  teddeat  oat  into  the  wilderness  fbur  thousand  men  that  were  murderers — Aeb,T^^ 
Here,  (I  think.)  the  version  ought  to  be,  "  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  who  a  while  age  mewis 
uproar,  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men,  that  were  murderers  7"  If  so,  t)MC<  |* 
ia  this  no  occasion  to  make  a  difference  between  the  solemn  and  the  familiar  style.  Bat  whit  >i 
the  &miUar  form  of  expression  ft>r  the  texts  cited  before?  The  fhshionablewillaay,  itiiAii: 
**  You  went  in  to  men  unciroumdsed,  and  ijuj  sitf  with  them."— "  I  write  thne  things  tejM^thlt 

KffMy  Anew  how  you  ouyht  to  behave  youraeUin  the  hoose  of  God."  Bat  this  is  notUirmrsf 
singular  number :  it  is  no  more  singular,  than  to*  in  Latin, or  votu  in  French,  or  tMosednri 
in  Engush,  is  singular.  And  if  there  remains  to  us  any  other  form,  tliat  is  both  singnlsi  nA 
grammatical,  it  is  unqeetionablv  the  following :  "  Thou  wttU  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  M  <^ 
with  them." — "I  write  theae  tnings  X/aihee,  thattho.n  may  know  ^xo-m  thou  ought  t<i  behave  lAyxf 
is  the  house  of  Ood."  The  acknowledged  doctrine  of  all  the  teaehen  of  English  gmmmir,  tw 
the  infiectioa  of  our  aaxiliaries  and  preterits  by  or  is  peculiar  to  "  the  solemn  style,"  InTtf 
1W  no  ottier  alternative,  than  either  to  grant  the  propriety  of  here  dropping  the  suffix  As  f^ 
miliar  style,  or  to  rob  our  language  of  anv  familiar  use  of  the  pronoun  tfunt  forever.  Who,  thsa, 
are  here  the  neologists,  the  innovators,  toe  impairers  of  the  language  i  And  which  is  the  grettet 
inmovation,  merely  to  drop,  on  familiar  occasions,  or  wAen  it  ndta  our  ityle,  one  obsolescent  w- 
bal  termination,— a  termuuttfon  often  dropped  of  old**  well  as  now,— H>r  to  strike  from  the  tea- 
jugntioni  of  all  oar  verba  one  sixth  part  of  their  entire  scheme  i 

"  O  mother  myn,  that  cleaped  wen  Argyoe, 
Wo  worth  that  day  that  thon  me  bare  on  Ivue." — GhsUMr. 
Om.  12. — The  grammatical  propriety  of  distinguishing  from  the  solemn  style  both  of  tlie  ftm* 
pceeented  above,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  with  candour  the  reasons,  soslogisSi 
attd  authorities,  for  this  distlnetton.  The  support  of  the  latter  ia  very  far  from  resting  soMy  os 
the  practice  of  a  particular  sect ;  though  tills,  if  they  would  forbear  to  corrupt  the  pronousvhiu 
ttuy  simjriify  the  verb,  woold  deserve  much  more  oonsldention  than  has  ever  been  alle«edit 
'Wmeh  « these  modes  of  iddreai  ia  ths  more  grammstleal,  it  Is  useless  to  diapale ;  since  tenos 

'InthatmonstTons  JomUe  and  perrarslon  of  Hurray's  doetrioes,  SBtiaed,  "  EntfUh  0 wntsr  on  ^eh^ 
dnelln  Syitem,  bj  Hoemll  0.  SmlUi,"  yoM  ia  everywhere  preftrred  to  thou,  and  tbe  verbs  are  ceo  healed  wMi 
tki  latter  proittnm.   At  the  doM  of  bii  pandlgma,  however,  tbe  aaUior  IneaTts  a  few  line*  recpecuDg  "  iten 
tet*  conjugalioHt,"  wltb  Uie  pronoun  IhoH ;  tor  a- further  account  of  which,  he  refer*  the  leamvr,  iciUaMwja 
the  ooDUnon  gramiDan  Ic  the  schooli.   See  tbe  work,  p.  79.   He  most  oeed*  be  a  remarkable  gmnnarluii  vv 
iriioin  Beripture,  poetrj,  and  piayer,  are  all ''  obsiiletr ."'   Again  ;  "  Thou  In  the  alDgular  u  oUot'i'.  escept  uao^ 
HMSoeietr  of  Prtenda;  and  y*  lean  tAioUtt  plural  '."—Guy't  SthoU  Gram.  p.  26.    In  an  ntiier  Utegnanu. 
pioteedlj  "ooDStruoted  npon  the  batia  of  Munay't,  by  the  Rev.  Ckatlii  Adama^  A.  H.,  Principal  of  h'wbag 
Bemlnarj,"  the  eeooDd  penon  stoguUr  la  eTerjwhare  aupereeded  by  the  plural;  the  farmer  beinKFileDtlj  drop^ 
fktea  all  hla  twenty  pagaa  of  conJogsttonB,  wltboet  ao  much  aa  a  tnot,  or  a  mMng  clanae,  reapreilaK  it ; 
IsMec,  which  la  put  In  lis  stead,  U  hlaaly  called  i'n;«tar.   By  hla  pnplla,  all  fbrma  of  the  *erb  thai  ■gne 
1*b  thou,  will  of  course  be  ooncelTed  to  be  either  obsolete  or  barberous,  and  conacqnantlj  unnieiuiaitltel 
Whether  or  not  the  reverend  gentleman  makes  anj  aeeoant  of  tbe  Btble  or  of  piajer,  doee  not  appear ;  he  a** 
same  poetry,  In  whloh  tiiere  an  esamplea  that  cannot  be  lecoDcUed  with  bis  "  System  of  BugHKli  Gnaasi- 
Fatkhnist,  In  bU  late  "  Qiammar  for  Ueglnoers,"  tella  as  tbat,  "  Sueb  worda  aa  are  orcd  In  tbe  Bible,  sad  ert 
used  in  common  books,  are  called  ob»4tte .'  "~P.  146.  Among  these,  he  reckons  all  tbe  diailnrtlve  fOnM  of 
saoond  person  ainguler.aod  eU  the    pecullaritlee"  wbleh  "  oonstltote  what  i*  oomtnoa  If  called  tbe  »>liMt  Al**' 
—Ih.  p.  148.  Tet,  with  no  great  ocmalsieDcy,  he  addi :  "  This  s^le  u  alieoft  vatd  in  prsjer,  and  it  fifj^^Jf 
■sad  ill  poetry."— iAut  Joab  Biaoe,  Jnr.,  may  be  aappoMd  to  have  tbe  aame  notion  of  wbatlaobeolvtei  Ms* 
too  haa  pereertsd  all  Leonle's  ezsmplas  of  the  verb,  aa  Smith  and  Adama  did  Huna;'s. 

tCoargtvsstfsrtf  hi  the  "lodieatiTe  mood,"  thus:  "Idntst,iAoNdwft,  he  doiM;  "  Ae.— Owr'a  S.  Ors«.> 
lU.  BotiriMabeeoiasatoivM,  hednsa  Botknow  wbatlhsaeeondpMMmiiBtttlarskeoldba^andMthsHSW 
tteat:   1  hs^;  in«lM,j«irirt,  tb^  irirt.'^CI>ar<*  S  Orain.p.lU 
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nlct  the  one,  and  «  lentple  of  oonicienc«  It  sometimM  all^ped  for  the  other.  A  candid  critic 
eonaeqnentlT  allow  all  to  take  theii  choie«.  It  ia  enough  for  htm,  if  ho  can  demonstrtt*  to 
tta  madid  inqairer,  what  phrastologr  it  in  anj  view  allowtble,  and  what  is  for  007  good  reaaon 
wpiihwiiMe.  niat  the  nte  of  the  plural  for  the  tingnlar  it  ongrammatieal,  itla  neiuier  diacreet 
■•ranilable  to  affirm ;  yet,  mrolT,  it  did  not  originate  in  anj  regard  to  grammar  ralea.  Hozn^ 
Hu  •ehoolmaiter,  whoae  Engliah  Grammar  appeared  some  years  before  that  of  Lindte^  MnrraT, 
mtk*  of  it  at  follows :  "Tmu,  the  second  person  tingnlar,  thoagb  itrictly  granunatvsal,  ta  td- 
um  used,  except  ia  addresses  to  Ood,  in  poeb7,  and  by  the  people  oalled  Quakers.  In  alt  other 
esses, « fyndiua  for  foreign  manneri,*  and  the  power  of  costom,  hare  giren  a  sanction  to  the  use 
sf  yom,  for  the  second  person  singular,  though  contrary  to  grammar,'^  and  attended  with  this  par- 
ticuar  mconveniency,  that  a  plural  rerb  must  be  used  to  agree  with  the  prononn  in  number,  and 
both  applied  to  a  tingle  perton ;  at,  you  are,  or  you  were, — not  you  watt,  or  you  wat." — Third 
BdiHen,  Loud.  1793,  p.  M.  This  author  everywhere  exhibits  the  auxiliaries,  maytt,  mighttt, 
(bhUK,  ftotUdit,  and  thotUdtt,  as  wordt  of  one  syllable ;  and  alto  obMrret,  in  a  mKroinal  note, 
"Some  writers  begin  to  say,  'Thou  May,  thou  might,'  &e." — lb,  p.  86.  Examples  of  this  are  not 
mr  uwmmon :  *•  Thou  ihaU  want  tre  1  want''— OM  Motlo  ;  aeoWt  Lay,  Note  Itt  to  Cuto  3. 
"  Ajiilf  the  mosnifiU  tala  mMoU  tall."— fWton's  Gram.  p.  90. 

*'  One  sole  condition  would  I  dura  snggnt,  * 
That  thou  would  mm  me  from  my  own  reqneat." — Jana  Taylor. 

Om.  1].— In  respect  to  the  second  person  singular,  the  grammar  of  Ltndley  Murray  makes  no 
btinctkin  between  the  solemn  and  the  familiar  style ;  recognises  in  no  way  the  fashionable  snb- 
■litBlkm  of  yon  for  thou ;  and^  to  far  at  I  perceiTO,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  erery  one  who 
inrtiadi  to  speak  or  write  grammatically,  must  alwayt,  in  addressing  an  indiridnal,  employ  tha 
Mgdsr  pronoim,  and  inflect  the  Terb  with  tt  or  mt,  except  in  the  imperative  mood  and  the  sab* 
hMtirt  preanu.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  antiior  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Bseiety  of  Friends ;  and  donbttest  his  own  daily  practice  contradicted  his  doctrine,  as  palpabW 
■I  dees  that  of  evei7  other  member  of  the  Socie^.  And  many  a  schoolmaster,  takingthat  wwk 
to  Us  text-book,  or  some  other  at  Canity,  it  now  doing  preeltely  the  same  thing.  But  what  a 
■swhsr  is  he,  who  dares  not  justify  as  a  grammarian  that  which  he  conatanUy  iwaoticet  at  a  man ! 
Vkttttdutlarii  be,  who  can  be  led  by  a  false  caritieiaiit  or  a  fake  onstom,  to  oondemn  hie  own 
■ageandAator  erery  body  elte  I  Woat  1  eaaoist  it  he,  irtio  daree  pretend  eontcienoe  for  prae- 
mg  that  which  he  knowa  and  acknowledget  to  be  wrong  1  If  to  tpeak  in  the  tecond  perton 
*gu»r  withont  inflecting  our  preterits  and  anxfliariet,  is  a  centorable  corruption  of  the  language, 
Frimds  have  no  altcmatiTe  but  to  relinquish  their  scruple  about  the  application  of  you  to  one 
Hn« ;  (br  none  bat  the  adnlt  and  learned  can  ever  speak  after  the  manner  of  andent  books : 
<UdrsB  sad  commoa  people  can  no  mora  be  bronght  to  speak  agreeably  to  any  antiquated  foras 
tf  As  English  language,  tnan  according  to  the  imperishable  models  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  who 
taeti  Ike  histonr  of  oar  vemacolar  tongue,  will  find  it  has  either  simplified  or  entirely  dropped 
sTOl  of  its  ancient  terminations ;  and  that  the  tt  at  ett  of  the  seoond  person  singular,  never  wat 
tioftti  m  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  our  modem  grammarians  have  attempted  to  impoee 
it  "Thus  becoming  onused  to  inflectiont,  we  lost  the  perception  of  their  meaning  and  natnie." 
—fiMBpeal  ibuman,  i,  660.  **  Ton  cannot  make  a  wVle  people  all  at  once  telk  in  a  different 
tnffu  Iran  that  wliieh  it  has  been  nsed  to  talk  in:  yon  eaanot  nroe  it  to  nnleam  the  words  it 
Mihunt  from  its  fathers.  In  order  to  learn  a  set  of  newfcngled  words  out  of  [a  grammar  or]  a 
u^iry."— it.  i,  690.  Nor  can  you,  in  this  instance,  restrain  our  poeto  from  trantgieiaing  the 
wAiaeof  Lowth  and  Hnrray :  — 

"  Come,  thou  pure  Light,  which  first  in  Eden  glowed. 
And  threw  thy  splendor  round  num's  calm  abode." — Ahtuo  Lowit. 

Ok.  14.— That  which  has  pasted  away  from  familiar  practice,  may  still  be  right  in  the  tolenm 
t^le,  ud  miy  there  remain  uU  it  becomes  obsolote.  But  no  obsolescent  termination  has  ever  yet 
Mu  teeilled  uto  the  popular  service.  This  it  as  trae  in  other  languages  as  in  our  own :  "  In 
wM  erery  word  of  tne  Greek,"  says  a  teamed  author,  '*  we  meet  with  contractions  and  abbrevi- 
■'■nu;  but,  I  believe,  tiie  flexions  of  no  language  allow  of  extension  or  amplification.  In  our 
g*>etiaaywritesieqpeJoTsfy<,as  the  metre  of  a  line  or  the  rhythm  of  aperiod  m»  require; 
»  by  ne  lieense  may  we  write  iioepetd."'—tbught,  on  the  Grtdt  Alphabet,  4to,  p.  107.  Bvt,  if 
**VMDtnKtiagsfaqNriintaajBp(,w«aidsnis<aaidm^  not  here  sa  extension  of 

tMWHd  from  one  syllable  to  two  ?  Is  there  not  an  amplification  that  is  at  once  novel,  disagree- 
*Ue,  iBavthorited,  and  unneceasair  ?  Nay,  even  in  the  regnlar  and  established  change,  as  of 
to  Imdrt,  it  there  not  a  syllabic  increase,  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  unsuited  to 
^■Inr  ineech  ?  Now,  to  what  extent  do  these  questions  apply  to  the  verbs  of  our  Isngwage  ? 
I^idlej  Moiray,  it  is  presumed,  had  no  conoeption  of  that  extent ;  or  of  the  weight  of  the  obgeo- 

/''•ksMbidMlencrimiferttse.oargnmanikesaaricnveEloaseaiists.  That  whkh  Is  most  eonuaonlT' 
Pyia  aaSwB bocks. Is  esrtsUilT not ttis csWnsI one. bsesass it  cwwems ne othsr  Ungasgs  thanoius;  "In 
rtr  WM<'Si— « ftrwuitoy  wbkh  aseemaoidss  tbs  use  of  Mm  with  a  eofrespoBclBat  vmrb,  lU  phiral 
VMjbmiUTSdepCsdlnbmillareoBversatioD:  at,  Oharlss,ieiUt««  walkt  laaleadcf— wtit  Mm*  wsU!  You 
^*»*^Mail»i  of  ~  t*M»  fmOtit  too  bat.'*— Akron's  Gram.  p.  88. 
'  ■HiteHlaD.ssBn  h>  MnmboM.  I  dn  not  mmoac  It  aomnntank  for 


. '  ffinalluM,  tt  Mj  be  ssao  above,  I  do  not  snpposs  It  eemptent  fee  soy  ctWe  to  maintain.  TbaoM  of  fou 
wnnkDonof*  "oeatsew  to  gnanaar,"  tbsa  tbs  use  of  tM  In /;  mUh,  h  ssts.  Is  grapwaaHsal  eneiih 
^  eoinBttt,  aakTeiewntllMadi,  If  not  fin  olbsit.  Bat  both  aiej^vrr*  a/fywbv;  aad,assiM, 
T?^«P«ihssBmslbelfaBg.  Thak  on^  eontraris^  lo  gnmmar  ooariMs  In  this,  that  the  words  are  net 
^r**™  "rrunnativa  ot  Ibe  nnbsr  Ibr  whieh  Umj  an  put.  Bat  ha  wbst  a  pastors  does  tbs  grsmiaailtn 
whoeoaJtmiM.  t  >■<  awriiffc.  that  phiaiselop  wtileh  h»  eeaHaatly  and  parposelr  oses T  Ths 
ff^tfasMlowfaf  i«iMak,aswdMaUiAoha*«pf^Mr  stjlsof 
Sr.T**'*' "  Q"*^ :  "  The  word  theuAu  gnmnwlleal  oonstroeilon,  Is  preferable  to  you,  In  the  Mcond  peisoa 
^Va*:  ao««*OT,  eoMomhsshiirillirisca  tbs  Irtttr,  and  eoDssiiuentlj  ntsdettnien  general,  tbooKb  bad  muc 

3*^  ?■      '  Tm  «v  a  tnoH,'  is  no*  eajununoAL  Ltveoaoa :  (ha  word  you  having  rafefenes  to  aplvrtU  nam 
'b*D0ldbs,*2»MariaffM.>»— m^sPMIaMfiA.  Oram.  p.  61C    tUs  aalhor,  Uks  liadler  Hamff 
TThsis.  iinejlasenj  lalli  Umidf  ti .  end  tt b pcotabla, that Mllhst he, nar  uy  <»•  Ut 
— mdMi,    ttMUnm  say  mm  olWelw  tim  by  theabWt  mmHamS'*  nan  msMMan  I" 
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tioa  which  !•  bnpHed  in  tbe  aceond.  With  respect  to  ft  Taat  number  of  ottr  noil  oonmon  Torlw, 
he  himself  never  knew,  nor  does  the  greatest  grammtrien  npw  living  know,  in  what  wa^  he  ou^t 
to  form  tbe  simple  past  tense  in  the  second  person  lingulaj,  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  oninfleet* 
fld  pretMit  with  the  pronoun  CAou.  la  tAou  tieepedtt  or  thou  MlepUtt,  thou  UaveAt  or  thou  Uftmt, 
thou  faeMat  or  thou  fettttt,  thou  dealedtt  or  thou  deaUat,  thou  tOModit  or  thou  totteit,  thou  lotedat 
or  tMu  iottett,  thou  pavetkt  or  thou  paidett,  thou  layedat  or  thou  kutleit,  better  Engliah  than  tAou 
alqit,  thou  left,  thou  feU,  thou  dealt,  thou  toned,  thou  loat,  thou  paid,  thou  laidt  And,  if  m,  of  tte 
two  form*  in  each  instance,  which  is  the  right  one  i  and  why  ?  The  Bible  has  "  soidU "  aad 
*'  laj/edii ;  Dr.  Alexander  Mnrray,  "  hi^at "  and  *■  laidett  I "  GHnee  the  inflection  of  our  pntnits 
luu  never  been  orderly,  and  is  now  deeaying  and  wazii^  old,  aittU  we  labour  to  recall  wut  to  sa 
nearly  ready  to  vanish  away  ? 

"  TrcmendOQS  Seal  what  time  thou  lifted  np 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  atorma 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  thook  thv  mtg^tr  tides 
Indiitnantly,  the  pride  of  navies  fell."— PoWo*,  B.  vii,  1. 611. 
Ob8.  Id. — Whatever  difficulty  there  is  in  ascertaining  the  true  form  of  the  preterit  itself,  sot 
only  remains,  but  is  augmented,  when     or  art  is  to  be  added  for  the  second  person  of  it.  For, 
•inee  we  use  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  theie  endings ;  (as,  said^f ,  aawest,  bddec, 
knewMf,  lovednf,  maUit ,-)  there  is  yet  seed  of  some  rule  to  show  which  we  ought  to  prefer.  Tlw 
variable  formation  or  orthography  of  verbs  in  the  simple  past  tense,  has  always  been  one  of  tha 

r latest  difficulties  that  tbe  learners  of  our  language  have  had  to  encounter.  At  preaent,  then 
a  strong  tendency  to  terminate  as  many  as  we  can  of  them  in  ed,  which  is  the  only  nwaXn 
ending.  The  pronunciation  of  this  ending,  however,  is  at  least  threefold ;  as  in  rtimemStnd, 
rmtitttd,  r^nquuhed.  Hera  the  added  sounds  are,  first  d,  then  ed,  then  t ;  uid  the  aflbet  of 
uding  M,  whenever  the  td  is  sounded  like  t,  wiU  eertafnly  be  a  perversion  of  what  is  eatabliahed 
as  the  true  pronnneiatiou  of  the  language.  For  the  solemn  and  the  fiunlUar  pronunciation  4^  erf 
unquestionably  differ.  Tbe  present  tendency  to  a  regular  orthography,  ought  rather  to  be  enoonr^ 
aged  than  thwarted ;  but  the  preferring  of  mixed  to  mixt,  itk^ped  to  wKxpt,  worked  to  tennffiit, 
kneeled  to  knelt,  Kud  so  forth,  does  not  make  mixedit,  whippedet,  mtricedet,  kneeiedat,  and  the  like, 
anv  more  fit  for  modem  English,  than  are  mixteat,  whipteat,  wroughtett,  hieUeat,  burnteat,  dwtUtatt 
heldest,  yiHeit,  and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp.  And  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  gram- 
marian to  insist  upon  forming  a  great  parcel  of  these  strange  and  crabbed  vrords  for  which  he  eaa 
qnote  no  good  authority  ?  Nothing ;  except  it  be  for  a  poetor  a  rhetorician  to  huddle  together 
great  parcm  of  consonants  which  no  mortal  man  can  utter,*  (as  Mdit,  Utrk'dat,  ahruffjf'dat,}  axtA 
call  them  "  ioorda."  Example :  "  The  clump  of  auhtoniek  and  atomck  elements  at  the  terminatios  of 
mteh  wordt  as  the  following,  is  frequently,  to  the  no  small  tqjnry  of  articulation,  particolariy  sliolit* 
ed ;  eouMst,  wouldst,  hadst,  prob'st,  sroi'dU,  hurl'st,  hurPdit,  arm'st,  arm'det,  want'st,  lonsCvte, 
bnm'st,  bum'dat,  bark'st,  bark'dat,  hubbl'st,  btObrdat,  tmAbfat,  troiabFdit."—KirAhmm'a  Ebem- 
tioit,  p.  42.  Tbe  word  trouble  may  receive  the  addidoiwl  soond  of  if,  but  this  gentleman  does  not 
hera  Melt  so  accurately  as  a  great  author  should.  Nor  did  they  yrho  penned  the  following  Ubbs, 
write  nere  as  poets  should  :— 

"Of  old  thou  build'at  thy  throne  on  righteousness."— PoUoi't  C.  ofT.,  B.  vi,  t  638. 
"  For  though  thou  loork'dat  my  mother's  ill."— Byron's  Paraama. 
"  Thou  thyself  doot'drioa  womankind,  admiring.'^— ^tton's  P.  Jt-,B.  ii,  1. 175. 
"But  he,  the  sev'nth  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheldat."—Id.  P.  L.,  B.  xi,  L  700. 
"  Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheldat."—Id.  i&.  B.  xi,  1.  819. 
"  Thou,  who  inform'd'at  this  clay  with  active  fire !" — Savaae'a  Poema,  p.  247. 
*■  Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  auck^dat  it  from  me."— Snoi.  Coriol,  Act  iiL 
*•  This  cloth  thou  dipp'dtt  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy."— /(f.  Hmry  VI,  F.  L 
"  Great  Queen  of  arms,  whose  favour  Tydens  won ; 
As  thou  defetuTat  tike  sire,  defend  the  son."— F^fW,  lUad,  B.  x,  I.  387. 
Om.  16.— Dr.  Lowth,  whoBO  popular  little  Orammar  was  written  in  or  about  17A8,  naado  ns 
scmple  to  hem  up  both  the  poets  and  the  Friends  at  once,  by  a  criticism  which  I  must  needs  con- 
sider more  dogmatical  than  true ;  and  which,  from  the  suppression  of  what  is  least  objectionable 
in  it,  has  become,  in  other  h&ni^,  the  source  of  still  greater  errors :  "  Thou  in  the  poUte,  and 
even  in  the  familiar  atyle  ia  diauaed,  and  the  nlural  you  ia  employed  instead  of  it ;  we  say,  yow  Asm, 
not  thou  halt.    Thougn  in  this  case,  we  apply  you  to  a  single  person,  yet  the  verb  too  muat  agree 
with  it  in  the  plural  number;  it  must  necessarily  be,  you  have,  not  you  haat.   You  toss  is  an  esor* 
mons  solecism,  f  and  yet  authors  of  the  first  rank  have  inadvertentiy  fallen  into  it.    *  •  *  Oa 
tiie  contrary,  the  solemn  style  admits  not  of  you  for  a  single  person.   This  hath  led  Mr.  Pope  iuu 
a  great  impropriety  ia  the  beginning  of  his  Messiah : — 

'  O  thou  my  voice  inspire. 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  hps  with  fire  I' 

*  We  ara  always  given  to  cut  ova  iforda  short ;  and,  with  very /no  mrptiont,  yon  find  peopU  nittac 
MM'd,  teal  ■  'd  ;  Instaad  ol  tovtd,  movtd,  umUetd.  Thej  wish  to  mako  ths  pnt  oornspond  with  tha  Mtewc  Yrvm 
Urv'd,  mov'd,  ionlle'd,  it  U  vtry  etxj  to  slide  Into  levt,  movt,  wUkt.  And  this  has  bean  tha  case  wi£  iMud  » 
turti,  dteit,  dwell,  Uapt  htlpt,  aad  many  other*  in  the  last  laeerted  UA.  It  Isjost  as  proper  toea^  jutnpt  mtlk 
to  say  ieapt ;  and  Just  as  proper  to  say  toaikt  as  either ;  and  thus  wa  mlgbt  to  on  till  the  otthograpby  of  cb«  «Ms 
hopisge  ware  changed.  When  the  love  of  oootraction  eame  to  operate  on  inoh  verba  as  («  and  tw  lifAf,  k 
foosd  (uob  a  clump  of  oonsonaoti  already  at  the  end  of  the  words,  that  It  oonid  add  none.  It  could  not 
tbe  orpuu  sren  of  KdrUsIi  speech  to  pcoDOunoe  birtt-d,  U^hfd.  It,  therdbie,  made  really  short  work  of  It,  ad 
diOM^I  the  last  syllable  alloMdier,  wrote,  burat,  tight,  (rather,  lit,]  In  tiie  past  time  and  paoiva  putieMa.''— 
CwMl'*  AfltM  Gram.  1 1W.  Uow  could  the  man  who  saw  all  thU,  tniiat  on  adding  *i  ft>r  tbe  wcoad  iihim 
where  not  even  tha  d  oftbe  [wt  tciue  could  be  artioulaced !  Am  I  to  be  called  an  Innovator,  beoaoao  I  "ite  ni 
Uks  In  cODVeraation  suoh  luw  and  vmnulunix4d  words  as  JitCftf,  l«^teji,  otfUfSC  T  or  acormpler  ef  Um  laimo^% 
because  I  do  not  admire  In  poetry  such  nnuttarable  monstroaltliM  as,  Ugkt^du,  tttgt'datf  mrt'oit Osb  nevaB^ 
«tth  tbe  comipdon  too,  is  wholly  theirs  who  stickle  for  these  awkward  forms. 

t  "Ton  is«ff ,  not  yon  iwm,  for  you  teat  ssems  to  be  as  nngraiinsBeal,  as  yog  haat  wonWba.  Vor  tbapnsms 
fm  being  caalMssiUy  phiral,  its  eonaspondsat  vsrb  oo^  to  be  ploraL"— JMn  A«is'«  Orsi.  Mth  MO.  f.  a. 
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He  MlemnitT  of  the  atylt  would  not  sdmit  of  you  for  thtm,  in  the  pronoan ;  dot  the  nuunra  of 
int  Tflne  Umihedit,  or  thiit  touch,  id  the  Terb,  u  it  inditpmtably  ou^ht  to  frs,  in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thm  two  forms  ;  you,  who  touched,  or  'Aou.  who  toucludU,  or  du2i<  toucA. 
'Just  of  My  word,  in  ever;  thought  sincere  ; 
Who  Anm  no  wish,  but  what  the  world  nuRht  hear.' — ^Pope. 
ItoQght  to  be  yow-in  the  fiiat  line,  or  fawwrt  in  the  second.    In  order  to  avoid  this  grammatieiU 
mmuanmee,  the  two  distinct  fonm  of  thou  and  you,  are  often  used  pramiscuouHlv  by  our  modem 
poiti,  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  eren  in  the  same  eentence,  verj  inelegantty  and  improperly  :— 
*  Now,  now,  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  chamis ; 

And  now  yov  burst,  ah,  cruel  I  from  my  erma.' — Pope." — Lowth'i  EtiglUh  Gram,  p.  Si. 
0b8.  17.— The  points  of  Dr.  Lowth's  doctrine  which  are  not  sufKciently  true,  are  the  following : 
Fint,  it  is  not  true,  Uiat  thou,  in  the  familiar  style,  is  tataUy  dUtaed,nka\he  plural  you  employed 
HniTcn&llT  in  its  stead;  though  Churchill,  and  others,  besides  the  good  bishop,  seem  to  represent 
it  to.  It  IS  now  neatly  two  hundred  years  since  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends :  and,  whaterer 
ru]'  hare  been  the  practice  of  others  before  or  since,  it  is  certain,  that  from  their  rise  to  the  present 
ixj,  there  have  been,  at  every  point  of  time,  many  thonaonds  who  made  no  use  of  you  for  thou; 
ud,  bnt  for  the  clumsy  forms  which  most  grammarians  hold  to  be  indispensable  to  ver^  of  the 
ncfmd  person  siogular,  the  beautiful,  distinctiTe,  and  poetical  words,  thou,  thywlf,  thy,  tfana,  and 
(Ak,  would  certainly  be  in  no  dangesvetof  becoming  obsolete.  Nor  can  they,  indeed,  atanv  rate, 
become  so,  till  the  niiest  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  shall  wither ;  or,  what  utonld  leem 

fiwhion'e  aaks. 
;,  who  toucAedW, 
.  than  either  to 

■pate  it,  or  to  resort  to  the  plural  pronoun.  The  "grammatical  inconrenieace"  of  droppit^the 
K  «t  eit  of  a  preterit,  even  in  the  solemn  style,  cannot  be  great,  and  may  be  altogether  imaginary ; 
ttitef  imposing  it,  except  in  solemn  piose,  is  not  only  real,  but  is  often  insuperable.  It  is  not 
•oyigncable,  nowcTcr,  to  see  it  added  to  some  verM,  and  dropped  from  otnera,  in  tin*  same 
KBtesce:  as, 

"Thou,  who  didat  call  the  Fniies  from  the  abyss. 
And  roosd  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss."— fiyron'«  Childe  Harold,  Canto  It,  st.  1^ 

"  Thou  satt'tt  from  age  to  age  insatiate, 
Anddrofut:  the  blood  of  men,  and  gorged  their  flesh.' ' — PoUok'i  Coum  of  Hme,  B.  rii,  I,  70V. 

Ois.  18.— We  sec  then,  that,  aecording  to  Dr.  Lowtb  and  others,  the  only  good  Bngtieh  in  wldeh 
we  eu  addreu  an  IndiTidual  on  any  ordinary  occaaion,  is  you  with  a  plural  verb ;  and  that, 
ucordiDK  to  lindley  Murray  and  othersi  the  omy  pood  Engluh  for  the  same  purpose,  is  thou  with 
t  tab  iiSccted  with  it  or  eat.  Both  parties  to  this  pointed  contradiction,  are  more  or  less  in  ti^e 
iDiu.  The  respect  of  the  Friends  for  those  systems  of  grammar  which  deny  them  the  familiar 
veotthe  pronoun  thou,  is  certainly  not  more  remarkable,  than  the  respect  of  the  world  for  those 
•hkh  condemn  the  snbetitution  of  the  plural  you.  Let  grammar  be  a  true  record  of  existing  facts, 
indsUsQcfa  contradictions  must  vanish.  And,  certainly,  these  great  masters  here  contradiet 
tub  other,  in  what  every  one  who  reads  English,  ought  to  know.  They  agree,  however,  in 
i'<|ainag,  u  indispensable  to  grammar,  what  is  not  only  inconvenient,  bnt  abaolately  impossible. 
For  riist "  the  measure  of  verse  will  not  admit,"  cannot  be  used  in  poetry ;  and  what  may  possibly 
li«  enwdfd  into  it,  will  often  be  far  from  ornamental.  Yet  oar  youth  have  been  taught  to  spou 
the  tenificstion  of  Piq>e  and  others,  after  the  follovring  manner :  "  Who  touch'd  laaiiui's  hallow'd 
up*  wiA  fire."  Say.  "  Who  louchedtt  or  didit  taueh.'^—Mwrrag't  Key,  8to,  p.  180.  <<  For  thee 
Hut  em  Att  another's  wo."  Baj,  "Didit  feeL"~~lb.  "  Whoibuwnowiahbntwhattheworldmight 
■"r."  Sij,  "Who  hneweet  OT  didet  knov>."— lb.  "Who  all  my  sense  con/«*rf."  Say,  "  Con/t- 
sate  ot  didtt conjtne." — lb,  p.  186.  "Yttaave  me  in  this  dark  estate."  Say,  "  Gavedstor  didst 
^"-~Ib.  "  Left  free  the  human  will." — Pope.  Hurray's  criticiBm  extends  not  to  this  line,  but 
07  the  snalogy,  we  must  say,  "  Leavedtt  or  lefteet."  Now  it  would  be  easier  to  611  a  volume  with 
ndi  qootations,  and  such  corrections,  than  to  find  sufficient  autborit;^  to  prove  one  such  word  aa 
jwwto,  Uatedit,  or  lefieat,  to  be  really  good  English.  If  Lord  Byron  is  authority  for  "  teork'dit,' ' 
u  ■  nllurity  also  for  dropi^R  thesf,  even  where  it  might  be  ^dded: — 

 "Thoo,  who  with  thy  frown 

AtmihUated  senates." — Childa  Barold^t  Piigrimafje,  Canto  iv,  at.  83. 
.  19,— Aecordins  to  Dr.  Lowtb,  as  well  as  Coar  and  some  others,  those  preterits  in  which  ed 
IS  Nuded  like  t,  '*  awnit  the  change  of  ed  into  t;  as,  tnatcht,  checkt,  mapt,  mixt,  dropping  also 
oMof  the  doable  letters,  du)»U,  pak." — Lowth't  Gram.  p.  46.  If  this  principle  were  geiwrally 
f^l^^,  the  number  of  our  regular  verbs  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  irregularities  would  be 
owBiuttly  increased.  What  confusion  the  practice  must  make  in  the  language,  especially  when 
**tOBeto  inflect  this  part  of  the  verb  with  (tor  has  already  been  suggested.  Yet  an  ingenious 
g  leaned  writer,  an  able  contribntor  to  ihe  Philological  Museum,  published  at  Cambridge, 
^hnd,  in  1832 ;  tracing  the  history  of  this  class  of  derivatives,  and  finding  that  after  the  edwss 
^trtcted  in  pronunciation,  several  eminent  writers,  as  Spenser,  Milton,  and  others,  adopted  in 
EMtt  instances  a  contracted  form  of  orthography ;  has  seriously  endeavoured  to  bring  ua  back  to 
p^Jtwtice,  From  these  authors,  he  cites  an  abundance  of  such  contractions  as  the  following: 
I-  '  Stowd,  hewd,  subdewd,  jovd,  cald,  expeld,  compeld,  spoild,  kild,  seemd,  benumbd,  armd, 
staind,  sbund,  paynd,  stitd,  appeard,  perceivd,  resolvd,  oheyd,  equald,  fovld,  hurld, 
"^Ooynd.  scatterd,  witherd,"  and  others  ending  in  d.  2.  "  Clapt,  wnipt,  worshipt,  (opt,  stopt, 
■^vpt,  ^ckt,  knockt,  linkt,  puft,  stufl,  hist,  kist,  abasht,  brusht,  astonisht,  Tanqiiiaht,  confcst, 
■uit,  twiteht,"  and  many  others  ending  hi  t.  This  scheme  divides  our  regular  verbs  into  three 
leivingbut  very  (tew  of  them  toM  written  as  they  now  are.  It  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
Hiecommadating^ur  ortbographT  to  the  familiar,  rather  than  to  the  solemn  pronunciation  of 
ue  luruage.  "This,"  as  Dr.  Joonson  observes,  "  is  to  measure  by  a  shadow,"  It  is,  whatever 
'™^lesniing  or  authority  may  support  it,  a  pemidoos  innovation.  The  oritic  says,  "  I  have 
nt  voitsted  to  follow  the  exunple  oi  Soonaer  and  MUton  throaohont,  but  have  merely  attempted 
u  nme  Am  eld  form  of  l>4  nxeterit  in  l.'*-~Phit.  JfimtMi,  Vol.  i,  p.  663.  '*  We  ought  m* 
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iMtwerer  to  stop  ban,"  he  thinlu ;  and  snnntsthatit  woaldbesotaiaU  improremcnt,  **  towiifc* 
hveld  for  ImelUd,  enameld  for  otummUm',  reformd  for  rvfornud,"  &c. 

Obb.  20. — If  the  multiplication  of  iTresuiRr  preterits,  u  abore  deecribed,  ii  a  grammatical  enrav 
of  great  magnitude ;  the  forcing  of  oar  old  ana  well-known  irreinilar  verba  Into  regular  forms  thstt 
are  seldom  if  erer  used,  ii  an  opposite  error  nearl)'  as  great.  And,  in  either  case,  there  Is  the 
game  embaiiassment  respecting  tbe  fbnnation  of  the  second  person.  Thai  Cobbett,  in  his  Bnglisla 
Granmaz  in  a  Seriea  of  letters,  hat  dogmatically  giTcn  us  a  list  otteBoUu  rertw,  which,  he  aays* 
are,  "  by  some  persons,  enxmeotuiff  deemed  irregular  f"  and  has  incladed  in  it  the  words,  bmf^ 
build,  etut,  cling,  creep,  freese,  drate,  throw,  and  the  like,  to  the  number  of  tixty;  so  tbat  he  is 
really  right  in  no  more  than  one  seventh  part  of  his  catalogue.  And,  what  is  more  strange,  for 
several  of  the  irregularities  which  he  censures,  his  own  antbority  may  be  quoted  from  the  svly 
editions  of  this  very  book  :  as,  "  For  yoneould  have  fArown  about  seeds."— Edition  of  1818,  p.  13. 
"  For  you  could  have  thrmoed  about  seeds." — Edition  of  1832,  p.  13.  "  A  tree  is  A/omt  down."— 
Ed.  of  1818,  p.  27.  <' A  tree  is  Uoued  down."— Ed.  of  1832,  p.  26.  "  It Tnue  hard  last  nighL  Now, 
what  was  it  that/roz«  so  hard  ?  "—Ed.  of  1818,  p.  38.  "  ll  fretted  hard  lasi  night.  Xow,  what  wu 
it  that  freexed  sonard  T* — Ed.  of  1832,  p.  35.  A  whole  page  of  such  contradicdons  may  be  quoted 
from  this  one  grammarian,  showing  that  Ae  did  nol  hwu>  what  fona  of  the  preterit  he  ought  to 
wefer.  From  such  an  instructor,  who  can  find  out  what  is  good  English,  and  what  is  not  ? 
Baapecting  the  inflections  of  tbe  verb,  this  aathor  says,  *'  There  are  three  persons :  but,  ow  var6m 
Asm  no  variation  m  tMr  tpeltit^,  exetptjbr  the  third  penon  nngrdar."-~CMeie»  B.  Oram.  ^  88. 
Again:  "Observe,  hovrever,  that,  in  oor  language,  there  is  no  very  great  nseinthiadistlnetionof 
modes ;  because,  for  the  most  pan,  our  little  tign*  do  the  business,  and  they  never  vary  m  t4« 
lettert  of  wAtcA  tAey  are  eompoted." — lb.  ^  95.  One  wonld  suppose,  from  these  remarks,  that 
Cobbett  meant  to  dismiss  the  pronoon  thou  entirely  from  his  conjagattoos.  Not  so  at  all.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  himself,  he  proceeds  to  inflect  the  verb  aa  follows':  "  I  work,  l%m  ttorkatr 
He  works ;  &c.  I  worked.  Thou  vxtrkedtt.  He  worked ;  &e.  1  shall  or  will  work,  7%ou  sAaft  tor  tntt 
worA,  He  shall  or  will  work ;"  &o. — lb.  *i  98.  All  the  con^mund  tenses,  except  the  future,  be 
rejects,  as  things  which  "  can  only  serve  to  fill  up  a  book." 

Obs.  21.— It  II  a  common  but  erroneous  opinion  of  oar  grammarians,  that  the  nnayllabie  snfix 
at,  wherever  found,  is  a  modem  contraction  of  the  syllable  e»t.  No  writer,  however,  thinks  it 
always  necessary  to  remind  his  readers  of  this,  by  inserting  the  sign  of  contraction ;  though  Kig- 
lish  book*  are  not  a  Uttle  disfigured  by  questionable  apostrophes  inserted  for  no  other  remson. 
Dr.  Iiowth  iaySf "  The  natomofoor  langoage,  the  accent  and  pronnnciation  of  it,  nneUne]  ua  to  eon- 
tract  evan  all  oar  regular  TWba :  thus  kmea,  turned,  are  commonly  pronounoed  in  one  srllatila 
to^d,  tum*d :  and  the  second  person,  which  was  originally  in  three  syllables,  lovedeat,  ttmteJeat, 
•  is  [say  Aos]  now  become  a  dissyllable,  lovedet,  lunudet." — Lowth's  Gram.  p.  45;  Biiej/'a,  46; 
ChwvhiWa,  104.  See  also  Prieatley'i  Gram.  p.  114;  and  Coar'a,  p.  102.  This  latter  doctrine, 
with  all  its  vouchers,  still  needs  confirmation.  What  is  it  but  an  idle  eoujecture  ?  If  it  wen 
Irue,  a  few  quotations  might  easily  prove  it ;  but  when,  and  by  whom,  have  anr  such  words  sts 
lovedeat,  tttmedeat,  ever  been  used  ?  For  aught  I  see,  the  simple  sf  is  as  complete  and  as  old  a 
termination  for  the  second  person  singular  of  an  English  verb,  am  est;  indeedi  it  appears  to  be 
older ;  and,  for  the  preterit,  it  is,  and  (I  believe)  alwajft  haa  been,  the  mott  regular,  if  not  tbe 
OA^  regular,  addition.  If  mifferedeH,  woundedeat,  and  kiUedeat,  are  words  more  r^nlar  thnn 
n^ff'ereaat,  tooundedat,  kiUedat,  then  are  heardeat,  kneweat,  alexoeat,  saipsri,  numsst,  matttH,  Msarn- 
tMat,  and  the  like,  more  regular  than  heardai,  knewat,  aletoat,  aawat,  ranat,  metat,  awomat,  aafiJ, 
•oadU,  tedat,  fledat,  toldat,  and  so  forth :  but  not  otherwise.*  So,  in  the  solemn  s^le,  M  write 
WBSiflSf,  deemeat,  swunmest,  like  aeemetn,  deemeth,  awimmeth,  and  so  forth ;  but,  when  we  an*  Uie 
form  which  has  no  increase  of  syllables,  why  is  an  apostrophe  more  neceaaary  in  the  second  per- 

*  Among  giamraariaoi,  m  well  as  among  other  writen,  thsre  Is  some  divenltir  of  (Uage  coDCeruiBf  Um  iiwbihuI 
IsflecUoos  of  verbs ;  while  Qearly  all,  nowadays,  remove  the  chief  oocailon  for  any  such  diversity,  by  dasQ'taic  witk 
alasUonable  Ugotry  tbe  poulbillty  of  any  grammatical  uee  of  Chs  pronoun  fAoa  In  a  CunUlar  uyle.  To  illiislian 
tUi,  I  will  cite  Cooper  and  Wells— (wo  iDOdem  aotbon  who  eeraestly  agree  to  acoooDt  yov  and  lu  verb  QlicsmllT 
stniulsr,  and  tkau  altogether  erraneous,  in  common  disraurae :  except  that  WtUt  allows  tbs  phraie,  '<  If  tiam 
arty'  for  "  Oammon  ttiU."— Sdkoot  Gram.  p.  100. 

1.  Cooper,  Improperly  rePmlng  all  InflectlOD  of  Uie  verb  to  the  grave  or  sokoin  style,  isys :  *'  In  tfaa  eoU» 
anlsl  or  IhmilUt  style,  we  obnrve  no  cAoKg*.  The  same  Is  the  ease  In  the  plnral  number."  He  tbeo  praeeeA 
Uins  :  "  In  the  second  person  of  the  present  of  tbe  indicative,  In  tlie  loltmn  tlgU,  the  verb  takes  «i  or  esc  ,-  wl 
in  the  third  person  tA  or  eth,  sa  :  thou  htat,  thou  lovtu,  thou  ttaehttt ;  h*  hazk.  A*  l»tMk,  kt  goth.  In  the  aeU». 
mSal  or ^miiiar  ityU,  (be  verb  dixi  not  t<ar3>  in  tbe  lecoad  person  ;  sod  in  (be  (bird  pereon,  Itendila  «or  «,  m'- 
iftoers,  hi  Uathti.h*  doei.  The  indellnlte,  [I.  e.  the  preterit,]  In  tbeeecoud  peiaon  shigulmr  of  the  li>dic«iir«,  ta 
tttsgniM  aty^i  ends  in  tit,  as  :  thou  laafAtut,  lAou  imhimI.  [[y~  But,  in  thott  verbi,  wktrt  tbe  loand  of  m  v3 
ODUs  with  the  last  syllable  of  (he  verb,  the  vowel  Is  omitlad,  aa  :  thou  tovtdat,  them  htardat  thou  diOtt." — CbMv'i 
Stmmf,  p  00  ;  Plain  and  JVodwol  Qrant.  p.  60.  Thle,  tbe  reader  will  see,  Is  lomewhst  conbadkioey  ;  tar  the 
eoUoqnlal  a(yb  varies  tbs  verb  by  "  i  or  (*,"  and  imvAt'jf  may  be  uttarad  wHhout  the  *.  As  far  *■  fnairfu  n  | 
deny  that  any  vowd  "  it  omiutd"  fimaH  ;  but  possibly  one  may  be,  ss  lev'iM.  ' 

2,  Wella'a  aceount  of  the  same  thing  Is  this :  In  the  simple  form  of  the  present  and  aaat  lodlaBtiva,  theeecoaA 
penon  ringolar  of  the  $oU»m  a  ft*  ends  regularly  in  *l  or  mi,  at,  thou  it*st,  thou  Atoruf,  tbon  xxvxtf,  tJM 
ktanUil ;  and  the  third  parson  singular  of  tbe  preaent,  ta  (  or  M,  as,  he  Amm,  he  wiaiUa,  and  also  la  tK  or  •S&.m, 
be  aatlA,  he  lovtth.  In  Uie  almpla  form  of  the  present  Indicative,  tbe  third  person  slngnlar  vt  tha  cwviomw  er 
jtettNor  atylf,  ends  la  (  or  M    as,  heric^;  berf^*.  ThefliM  person  dngulsr  of  tbe«0tm««(filr,nit4  tb*  ftM 

and  second  parsons  dnnlar  of  (be  eanrnM  Uj^,  hsve  tht  lamtfyrm  aa  Ifaa  three  pmons  pteml."  WMff 

&*MlOramtfMr,]M&l.p.88i8dBd.p.8e.  TUs,  too,  la  both  defoeUvs  and  tneoaristent.  ItdMBMMlwfca 
toaddeat,  and  when,  ft  only.  It  doee  not  show  wliat  Cha  rtgular  prtlmt,  m /ntd  or  lov*d,  sbo«ld  aaka  witti  i^n  : 
wbether/reaifeitandloearfuf,  by  aasumlog  tbeByUablaMi,-/r*-(^4iand  rnn  iifif,  Iij  liiiiieialiii  ijlUtihallj  trim 
assuming 't  only  ;  otfntdu  sad  tec'dil,  or  lovtdu,  still  to  be  uttered  aa  monoiyllables.  It  JenwUr  mahM  "i 
flraa"adcneftwoi9pOBlte  atyles.  (See  Ob«.  Oth,  above.)  And  It  does  not  except  " /am,  i  tees,  If  I  awi.  If  I 
we*,  If  tkou  art,  /  am  lovd,"  and  ao  (bttfa,  from  raqolrlDg  "  the  um  Am,  [era  or  wanA  as  tbe  thteo  t\mt  mm 
planL>*  SUiaitfborpnfon ''AaerdMt,*' ibeotber,  "Arartfsi,"  wUehlthinkbottariMinaM  '  

"  And  AMttfai  thou  why  he  drew  his  bisds  t 
ibante  then  that  sbBBiAtlweid  and  Uew  I 
BnogU  HoOabek's  TO|MMa  <n  hk  lbs  !'^&s«t,  L.  L,,  a  w,  M. «. 
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MB,  thu  in  the  third  ^-^D  semut,  deemai,  noimMt,  tiiaa  in  Mans,  deems,  neimit  Whco  final  a 
is  dropped  from  the  Terb,  the  cue  ia  diflereot ;  ms, 

*'  Thoa  cutst  tay  head  off  wi^  a  golden  axo, 
And  tmWMt  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  mo." — ShaJapeare. 
Obs.  22.— Dr.  Lowth  lupposes  the  verbal  termination  ■  or      to  have  come  from  a  contraction 
of  etA.    He  says,  "  Sometimes,  hy  the  rapidity  of  our  pronunciation,  the  vowels  are  shortened  or 
lost;  and  the  canaonaots,  which  are  thrown  together,  do  not  coalesce  with  one  another,  and  nn 
therefore  chan^^  into  others  of  the  same  organ,  or  of  a  kindred  spccips.    This  occnsinns  a  far- 
ther deriation  Crom  Me  regular  form :  thni,  loveth,  tumeth,  are  contracted  into  lov'th,  turn'th, 
ud  these,  for  easier  pronunciation,  imntediatehf  become  locee,  ttinu." — Lowth'M  Gram.  p.  46 ; 
Bibj/'M,  45.    This  etymology  may  possibly  be  just,  but  certainly  such  contractions  as  aro  her* 
spoken  of,  were  not  rerr  common  in  Lowth's  age,  or  even  in  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  resisted 
tac>.    Nor  is  the  sound  of^haip  fA  very  obviously  akin  to  flats.   The  change  would  have  been 
less  violent,  it  locust  and  ttmut  had  become  Zdves  and  turn*;  as  some  people  nowadays  are  apt  to 
chn^         though  doubtless  this  is  a  grammatical  error :  as, 
"  And  whereaoe'er  thou  casta  thy  view." — Cowky. 

"  Nor  thou  that  yUnjw  me  floundering  from  thy  back." — Bat.  of  Frmsand  Miee,\.  123. 
*'  Thou  sUt'st  on  high,  and  meaattrea  destinies." — PoUok,  Course  of  Time,  11.  vi,  I.  668. 

Obs.  23. — Possibly,  those  pcrssnal  terminations  of  the  verb  which  do  not  form  syllables,  are 
mere  contractions  or  relics  of  eat  and  eth,  which  are  syllables ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  easy 
to  prove  them  so,  as  some  authors  imagine.  In  the  oldest  specimens  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
his  History  of  the  English  Langasge,->^pectmenB  bearing  a  much  earlier  &te  than  the  English  lan- 
guage can  claim, — erven  in  what  he  calls  "  Saxon  in  its  highest  state  of  purity,"  both  at  and  th 
are  often  added  to  verbs,  without  forming  additional  syllables,  and  irithout  any  sign  of  contrao- 
tiim.  Nor  were  verbs  of  the  second  person  singular  always  inflected  of  old,  in  those  parts  to 
which  eat  was  afterwards  ^ery  commonly  added.  Examplea :  "  Buton  ic  wat  thst  thu  htrjtt  thara 
waqpna." — King  Alfred.  "But  I  know  that  thou  haH  those  weapons."  "Ths;t  thuonrmitM 
than  wotda  sotbftestnease.  of  tham  the  thu  gelared  eart."—Luca,  i,  4.  "  That  thou  mighteat 
kmm  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  haat  been  iiutrueted." — Luke,  i,  4.  "And  tha 
Htmst  his  naman  Johannes." — Luem,  i,  13.  "And  his  name  acAal  be  ctepid  Jon."— Wtckliffe'a 
FWsMMs.  "And  thou  sAaU  call  his  name  John."— Lute,  i,  13.  "Andhene  drincth  win  ne  beor." 
—/mm,  i,  15.  "  He  achai  not  drinke  wyn  ne  sydyr." — Wiekliffe.  "  And  ahali  drink  neither  wine 
not  atroDg  drink."— Lu^,  i,  16.  "And  nu  thu  but  suwigende.  and  thu  aprecan  ne  miht  oth  thone 
dw  the  uas  thing  gewurihath.  fortham  thu  minum  wordum  ne  gelufdest.  tha  beoth  on  hyra  timan 
f^fBsda." — Iaic«,  1,  20.  "And  lo,  thou  aehait  be  donmbe,  ana  thou  schalt  not  mowe  speke,  til 
mto  the  day  in  widch  these  thingis  achulen  be  don,  for  thou  Aaat  not  beieved  to  mj  wordis,  whiehe 
aehtitit  be  ftdJUd  in  her  tyme." — WickUffe.  ••  And,  behold,  thon  ahali  be  dumb,  and  not  able  to 
speak,  imtil  the  day  that  *  these  things  sAaU  be  performed,  because  thou  beUeve^  not  my  isords, 
TOCh  akaU  beftUfiUed  in  their  season." — Lvka,  i,  20, 

"  In  chaungyng  of  her  course,  the  chaunge  sheath  this, 
Vp  startth  a  knaue,  and  downe  there  faith  a  knight."— Sir  Thomas  More, 

Obs.  24.— The  corollary  towards  which  the  foregoing  observations  aro  directed,  is  this.  As 
moat  of  the  pecaliar  terminations  by  which  the  second  person  singular  is  properly  distinguished 
in  the  solemn  s^le,  are  not  only  difficult  of  utterance,  but  are  quaint  and  formal  in  conversation ; 
the  preterits  and  auxiliaries  of  our  verbs  are  seldom  varied  in  familiar  discourse,  and  the  present 
isgeiiavlly  simplified  bv  contraction,  or  by  the  adding  of  st  without  increase  of  sylUblef.  A  dis- 
tinction between  the  solemn  and  the  familiar  style,  has  long  been  admitted,  in  the  pronunciation 
Of  the  termination  ed,  and  in  the  ending  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently according  to  good  taste  and  the  best  nsage,  to  edmit  saeh  a  distinctton  in  the  second 
parson  tingnUr.  In  the  famiUax  ose  of  the  second  person  singnlar,  the  verb  is  nsuaUy  varied 
oidy  in  the  present  tense  of  the  tadioative  tnood,  and  in  the  anxiliary  hast  of  the  perfect.  This 
method  of  varying  the  verb  renders  the  second  person  singular  analogous  to  the  third,  and 
accords  with  the  practice  of  the  moat  intelligent  of  those  who  retain  the  common  use  of  this  dis- 
tin^Te  and  consistent  mode  of  address.  It  disencumbers  their  familiar  dialect  of  a  multitude 
of  hanh  and  useless  terminations,  which  serve  only,  when  uttered,  to  give  an  uncouth  promi- 
■anoy  to  words  not  often  emphatic :  and,  without  impairing  the  strength  or  perspicuity  of  the 
langnage,  increases  its  harmony,  and  reduces  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  second  person  (lingular 
Beart;  to  the  same  simplicity  as  in  the  other  persons  and  numbers.  It  may  serve  also,  in  soma 
iBStaneea,  to  justify  the  poets,  in  those  abbreviations  for  which  they  have  been  so  unreasonablr 
emnmd  by  Lowth,  Murray,  and  some  other  grammarians :  as, 

"And  thou  their  natures  knotoat.  and  gave  them  names, 
KeedleH  to  thee  repeated."— KtVfon,  P.  L.,  Book  vii,  line  494. 

Obs.  25.— The  vrritings  of  the  Friends,  being  mostly  of  a  grave  cast,  afford  but  few  examples  of 
their  customary  mode  of  forming  the  verb  in  connexion  with  the  pronoun  thou,  in  familiar  dis- 
aonrse.  The  following  may  serve  to  illustrate  it :  "  Suitable  to  the  office  thou  layat  claim  to."~ 
B.  BAMXAT'a  iVorist  Vol.  t,  p.  27.  "  NotwithstandinK  thou  may  have  sentiments  opposite  to 
■iae."— Thomas  Stost.  "  To  devote  all  thou  had  to  his  service ; " — "  If  thon  ahould  come ;  "— 
"What  thon  soiW,-"— ^* Thon  kindly  contributed ;" — "The  epistle  which  thou  s«m(  me;"— 
"Thon  mw/rf perhaps rt//ow ;"— "If  thou  mhmitted ;" — "  Since tnou  left;" — "  Should t}ion act;" 
— ^Thon  mny  he  ready;  " — "That  thou  had  met-" — "That  thou  had  intimated;" — "  Before 
thon^Kf»*'_rputstJ ; — "  "What  thou  meeta  "  fmeetst] ; — "If  thou  had  made; "— "  I  obsc^^■ed  thoa 
Mt;  " — "  That  thou  might  put  thy  trust ;  — "  Thou  had  been  at  my  house." — Jons  Kkxuall. 
"Thou  tnajf  be  plundered;''-'"  That  thou  may  feel; " — "  Though  thou  leaited  long,  and  sought 
him ; "— "  I  hope  thon  will  hear  my  style ;  " — "  Thou  also  haotca  "  [^knowst] ; — "  Thou  «m» 
ap;  "-^<I  wish  thon  would  yet  take  my  counsel." — Stbphbit  Caisr.  "Thon  nuuujhstuf  ihf 
teller  regard,  stretched  forth  thy  delivering  hand,  and  fed  and  auitaiiud  ne." — Samuel  Fothbb* 

•  BstlBr,BS  WidcHlbhBSh,  «thsd»«tieAte&,-"  tlu«gb,  aftacnooiM  of  Ume,  the  relative  ttel  koBen  usd, 
IbOM  Ulla  ablattae  9W  or  fwl,  as  being  tqofTalsat  to    loAUft  or  M  tfJUU. 
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838  ni  qmiMtB  or  axouflH  qit*iniA»s.  [put  n. 

6IIX.  The  writer  hu  met  with  thonsuids  that  wed  the  eecond  petaon  eingwler  in  cottTCiUitiAa, 
but  never  witii  asjr  one  that  employed,  on  ordinaij  oceesione,  ell  the  regular  endings  of  the 
■oletnn  style.  The  iiipplification  of  the  second  penon  einffular,  which,  to  a  greater  or  lew 
extent,  ia  ererywhere  adopted  by  the  Frienda,  aad  whieh  ia  here  defined  and  explained,  remom 
from  each  rerb  eighteen  of  these  peculiar  temlnatioaB ;  and,  f  if  tiie  nninbnr  of  &^iah  Terba  bei 
B8  atated  by  aeveral  granunariana,  8000,)  disbnrdena  their  faniuar  dialect  of  144,00<rof  ihcae  awk- 
ward and  uaelets  appendages.*  Thia  simpMcatton  is  aupported  by  uaage  as  exteniive  u  At 
fiuniliar  use  of  the  pronoan  t/iou ;  and  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  critieinD :  "  The 
JInt  canon  on  this  subject  is.  All  words  and  phrases  which  are  remarkably  harsh  and  unharmo> 
niouB,  and  not  absolutely  necesaary,  should  be  rejected."  See  CkunpbeW*  Phiioiophy  o/*  R/utorie, 
B.  U,  Cb.  ii.  Sec.  2,  Canon  Sixth,  p.  181.  See  also,  in  the  same  work,  (B.  iii,  Ch.  iv,  Sec.  2d,)  iK 
enrets  defence  of  "  Uiose  elisions  whereby  the  sound  is  impioTed ; "  especially  of  the  SDpjpreasioa 
of  the  "  feeble  Towet  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  preteriu  of  6ar  regular  veibs ; "  and  of  "  si^ 
abbreviations  "  as  *'  the  ee^mess  of  conxeying  one's  sentiments,  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  utter- 
ance, necessarily  produce,  in  thedialectof  conversation." — Pagee426  and 427.  I^rd  Karnes  says, 
"That  the  English  tongue,  originally  harsh,  is  at  present  much  softened  by  dropping  many 
ndmubmt  conauumU,  is  undoubtedly  tme :  tlut  it  is  not  capable  of  being  farther  mellowed  with- 
out snfiering  in  its  force  and  eneny,  will  scarce  be  thought  by  any  one  who  possesses  an  eu."— 
BbmmU  of  Ctiticum,  Vol.  ii,  p.  12. 

Obs.  26. — ^The  following  examples  are  ftam  a  letter  of  an  African  Prince,  translated  by  Dr. 
Deeaguillier  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1743,  and  published  in  aLondon  newspaper :  "  IHe  theietoo 
upon  the  bed  thoupreaentedme ;" — "After  thou  left  me,  in  thy  swinuninghonsei"-""  Those  good 
•things  fAou/irassnfedme ;" — "  VibtnihouMpaAe  totheOreat  Spirit  and  lu  Son."  If  it  is  desutUe 
that  our  language  should  retain  this  power  of  a  simple  literal  verrion  oTirttst  in  others  may  be  funil- 
iariy  expressed  ov  the  second  person  singular,  it  is  clear  that  our  grammarians  must  not  continue  to 
dogmatize  acconung  to  the  letter  of  some  authors  hitherto  popular.  But  not  every  popular  gnmnutr 
condemns  such  phraseology  as  the  foregoing.  "  I  improved.  Thou  improvedsf,  &c.  llus  tenB^ 
nation  of  the  second  person  preterit,  on  account  of  its  harshness,  tt  mldom  lued,  and  espcdslly 
in  the  irregular  verbs." — Harruon't  Gram.  p.  26.  "  The  termination  eit,  annexed  to  the  neter 
tenses  of  verbs,  is,  at  beat,  •  veir  harsh  one,  whMi  it  ia  eontraeted,  according  to  our  genets!  eat- 
1dm  of  throwing  out  thee;  as  HornHlif ,  for  fsanwrfee*,-  and  e^dallf,  if  it  beagain  emtneMd 
into  one  syllable,  as  it  i»  eommmly  prtmometd,  and  made  jswWM.  •  •  •  Z  believe  a  wiitv 
or  speaker  would  have  recourse  to  any  periphrasis  rather  than  say  kepteat,  or  k«pM.  *  *  ■  Indesd 
this  harsh  terminatioQ  est  is  generally  quite  dromed  in  common  cotaenaHon,  and  sometimes 
the  poets,  in  writing."— Prtet^ay'A  Gram.  p.  llo.  The  fact  is.  it  never  was  added  with  mneh  un- 
foimity.  Examples :  "  But  like  the  hell  honnde  lAou  waxed  full  furimis,  ex^sayng  tfaf  nulioe 
when  tkom  to  honour  atied." — Fabian's  Chbosiolb,  Y.  ii,  p.  IKKl ;  in  7bo««'«  zNvert.,  T.  u,  p>  S8 
.  *'  Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  came.  Perhaps 

Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  little  orb, 

Attended  by  one  moon— her  lamp  by  night,"— PoUoi,  B.  ii,  1.  5. 
"  <  So  I  believ'd.'— No,  Abel  I  to  thy  grieS 

So  thou  reHnguiah'a  aU  that  was  belief."— OoUe,  Borough,  p.  279. 
Ob8.  27. — L.  Hnrray,  and  his  numerous  copyists,  IngersoU,  Oreenleaf,  Eirkham,  Fisk,  Flint, 
Comly,  Alger,  and  the  rest ;  though  they  insist  on  it,  that  the  »t  of  the  second  peteon  can  nefer 
be  dispens^  with,  except  in  the  imperative  mood  and  some  parts  of  the  subjunctive;  are  not 
altogether  insensible  of  that  monstrous  harshness  which  their  dotetrineimposes  upon  the  langoige. 
Some  of  them  tell  us  to  avoid  this  by  preferring  the  auxiliaries  dott  and  did^ .-  as  doet  bunt,  m 
buntett ;  itidtt  chock,  for  eheekedat.  This  recommendation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  tied 
and  iMAf  Rie  smoother  syllables  than  ei<  and  eAt ;  whidi  is  nottrue:  rfi^  Jlsant  is  harsher  thia 
el&er  leamtdit  or  leanUett ;  and  all  three  of  them  are  intolerable  in  common  diseoorse.  Nor  is 
the  "  energy,  ox  ptrntiveneei,"  which  grammarians  ascribe  io  these  auxiliaries,  always  appropri^ 
Except  in  a  question,  dott  and  didat,akv  do,  does,  and  did,  are  usually  signs  of  ettumasU;  aad 
therefore  unfit  to  be  substituted  for  the  st,  est,  or  edst,  of  an  unemphatic  verb.  Eirkham,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  graces  his  Elocution  with  such  anutterable  tilings,  as  "prob'dtt,  httrPdtt,  arm'dst, 
wata'dst,  btim'dst,  bark'dst,  bubbi'dst,  troubbi'dst,"  attributes  the  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singnlsr, 
to  a  design  of  avoiding  the  ruggedness  of  the  latter.  "  In  order  to  avirid  the  diaagreeaUe  ksrdi* 
nees  of  sound,  occasioned  Inrue'frequent  recurrence  of  the  terminations  est,  odit,  in  the  adaaWioB 
of  our  verbs  to  the  nominative  thou,  a  modem  imtovation  whieh  substitutes  you  for  tkmt,  ia  noilkr 
style,  has  generally  been  adopted.  This  innovation  eontribntes  greatly  to  the  harmony  of  osr 
colloquial  style.   ro»  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  idnral  number;  but  now  it  is  employed  to 

•  It  if  not  a  little  Strang*,  tliat  some  men,  who  ntver  have  teen  or  Juard  euoh  words  a«  tbeir  own  mlei  woeU 
pmduceforthe  second  peraoaslagalar  of  mSDj  hondredi  of  oormoit  coromoa  verba,  will  DevertbelHS  ptrtbs- 
donalT  liulat,that  ills  wrong  to  eonntenatice  In  tbia  matter  an;  departure  ftom  thestjle  of  Ktog  Jamea'a  KUa. 
One  of  the  very  raihcst  and  wlldaM  of  modern  Innovaton, — a  crkic  who,  but  fbr  the  nke  of  tbcM  who  itlll 
in  this  person  and  number,  would  gladly  consjsn  the  pronoun  thou,  and  all  its  attendant  verbal  fbraa.  to  atta 
oblivion, —thus  treat*  tbls  But))tct  end  me  ;  "  The  Qnaken ,  or  Friends,  bowerer,  uie  lAou,  and  lu  atwodsat  ftn 
of  ttte  asterUT,  In  eonverMtioa.   Fox  vuoa  BSMxrrr,  tkem  ia  given,  in  thl«  work,  in  alt  the  varleciea  of  Infleetka  { 
(Ib  some  of  whieh  it  could  not  properlr  be  nasd  In  an  address  to  the  Dslty  ; ,  lot  ran  laa  aoei  leaasiOBSU  ■> 
the  as*  of  lAoM,  with  the  form  of  the  awarfrr  which  follows  A«  or        and  are  eoantenaaced  In  tbtir  sneis 
a.  foown,  who,  Instead  of  '  dlaburdenlDK  lAa  ia«|iier«  of  144,000  oseleas  duinrlieM,'  I'ltmawa  their  number  la" 
144,000." — Ottw  B.Ptirca'i  Oram.  p.  86.   Amoo^  people  of  aenae,  converts  are  made  by  teaching, and  leaseiijati 
and  proTlnK;  bat  this  man'a  disclplea  mnit  yield  to  the  balderdash  of  a  faUt  ^etttr,  false  ^toUr,  aadjWit 
asttri'.r!    ThIa  author  nje,  that  "<fref)t"  la  the  past  tent*  of  "i^rop;"  (p.  118  ;)  let  blm  prove,  fbr  examfls, 
that  AvplfM  ia  not  a  clnmsj  tmorcUioN,  and  that  <fr(>fip«bi  ta  note  brmalareAoum,  and  iheD  tell  of  the  ffra^sa* 
sciOT  of  adopttawndtber  of  these  forms  in  common  coQvmatloB.  The  fcllowlttg,  wMt  hs  aaaDf  rnwimmi  csa- 
lsastlons,lstbslaBgaage  of  Pora ;  and  I  ask  this,  or  anj  other  opfmaaat  of  my  doetrlaa,  «o  aiQW  W9t  wn 
TXIM  Aia  xiMnt  jraMKD,  either  for  poetry  or  for  eoDTersstlon,  w  U*  steondptttom  stmpilar. 
'*  It ^ed,  I  foUou'd ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 
It  Uopt,  1  rtept ;  ft  mori'd,  I  moc'd  snSn. 
At  last  UjEzi,  'twas  on  what  idant  It  filnu'tf, 

And  where  Ujb<<^  the  bwatsMW  bM  I  wisU'^-AnKisrf,  B.  IT,  L  m. 
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itpreMot  tiAxT  ft  liagatar  or  a  plnnl  soon."— iDinUom'*  Oram.  p.  90.  A  modten  umonoMm, 
lor  sootli !  Does  Dot  every  body  know  it  was  curteot  four  hundred  years  ago,  ormore  i  Certainljr, 
toth  ft  and  f/ou  were  appUed  in  this  manner,  to  the  great,  as  early  as  the  fouztceatli  oentorr. 
CtoaeBraaBiatimeiUwduiiemso.aDdhadiedin  1400.8ir  j\  More  uses  them  so,  tn  a  ^ece  dated  IfiU. 
"  0  dere  eosyn,  Dan  Johan,  aha  sayde. 
That  eyieth  vou  ao  rathe  to  aryae  V'—Chauetr. 
Skakspcart  most  commonly  uea  Moh,  bat  he  HNnetimea  has  jfou  in  itead  of  it.  Thai,  he  mikei 
Partia  say  to  Botas : 

'*  Tou  suddenly  aroae,  and  walk'd  about, 
Moains,  and  siehing,  with  your  arms  aeroas  ; 
And  when  I  asE'd  you  what  the  nuttet  was, 
Tom  atar'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  laok8."--V.  CMOt,  Act  ii,  60.  2. 
Om.  n.— "  There  is  a  natural  tendency  ijf  all  langoages  to  throw  ont  the  rugged  parts  whiA 
iaproper  consonants  produce,  and  to  preaerrfl  those  which  are  melodious  ana  agreeable  to  the 
nr." — Gardiner'a  Mutic  of  Nature,  p.  29.    "  The  English  tongiie,  so  remarkable  for  its  gram- 
■atical  simidieity,  is  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  dull  unmeaning  terminations.   Mr.  Sheridav 
tttnbatec  tus  defect,  to  an  utter  inattention  to  what  is  easy  to  thft  organs  of  speech  and  agreeaUa 
to  tke  ear ;  and  further  adds,  that,  ■  the  French  having  been  adopted  aa  the  language  of  the  cont^ 
tonotKe  was  taken  of  the  spelling  or  pronunciation  of  our  words,  until  the  reign  of  queea 
Aane.'    So  little  was  spelling  attended  to  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  that  Dr.  Jchnton  informs  us, 
dut  on  refmtng  to  Shakspeare's  will,  to  determine  how  his  name  was  spelt,  he  was  found  to  have 
nitten  it  himself  [in]  no  Usi  [fewer]  than  three  different  ways." — lb.  p.  477.    In  old  books,  oar' 
pntieiHal  or  verbal  termination  erf,  is  fonnd  written  in  about  a  dozen  different  ways ;  aa,  ed, 


At  ■teead  person,  both  uogular  and  plural :  as, 

"Demith  thyself,  that  demist  other's  dede ; 
And  troutne  the  ahall  deliver,  it's  no  drede." — CMaueer. 
Om.  20.— It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  much  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our 
IngDsge,  that  this  part  of  its  grammar  has  always  been  quite  as  unsettled  as  It  is  now ;  amL 
ksvner  we  may  wish  to  establish  its  principles,  it  is  idle  to  teach  for  absolute  certainty  that  wbioh 
ncTf  nan's  knowledge  may  confute.   Let  those  who  desire  to  see  our  forms  of  conjugation  at 
nre  w  those  of  otiier  tongues,  study  to  exemplify  in  their  own  practice  what  tends  to  uniformity. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  by  the  author  of  a  grammar,  is,  to  exhibit  usage,  aa  it  has  been,  and 
Hit  is;  pointing  ont  to  the  learner  what  is  most  fashionable,  as  well  as  what  Is  most  orderWand 
!(!K*aUe.  If  by  tlMe  means  the  os^  of  writers  and  neaken  cannot  be  fixed  to  what  is  fittest 
'or  their  oceasioas,  and  therefore  most  grammatical,  there  is  in  grammar  no  remedy  for  thdr 
">M«iiiaciet;  as  there  is  none  for  the  blunders  of  dull  opinionists,  none  for  the  absurdities  of 
Iponnee  stalled  in  the  seats  of  Learning.    Some  nammarians  say,  that,  whenever  the  preterit 
Mm  izre^lar  verb  is  like  the  present,  it  should  take  edtt  for  the  second  person  singular.  'This 
(«toch  is  adopted  by  Walker,  in  his  Principles,  No.  373,)  gives  us  such  words  as  eaii-tdtt. 
UMsdU,  burtt-tdst,  eut-Ud*t,  Mt-tedtt,  let-tedit,  pvt-tedU,  Auri-edtt,  rid-dedtt,  $Aat-dediti 
**■  The  few  examples  which  may  be  adduced  from  ancient  writings,  in  support  of  this  principle^ 
veaadeobtcdly  formed  in  the  usual  manner  ft'om  regular  preterits  now  obsolete;  and  if  thiawer* 
the  esse,  no  person  of  taste  could  think  of  employing,  on  any  occasion,  derivatives  so  uncouth. 
Or.  Johoson  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  the  chief  defect  of  our  language,  is  niggednesa  uid 
><v^^."  And  this  defect,  as  soma  of  the  fbregoing  remarks  have  shown,  is  pccuhuly  obvious, 
even  the  regular  termination  of  the  second  person  singular  is  added  to  enr  preterits, 
ywrtii^y,  we  find  nmneions  instances  among  the  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  iawmdi  that 
t*'^Bat)aa  is  omitted.  Bee  Pern's  Beliques  of  Aneieat  Poetry,  evwy where. 

"  Thoa,  who  of  old  the  wonhet's  m  wupolgrf."— i^MsA. 
"  Thon  MW  the  Adds  hud  bam  and,  vast*."— B«nw.t 

_*P»  BcT.W.  Allen,  hi  hU  KngUsh  Gnnunar,  p.  ISZ.Myi :  "m  and  etA  (fWm  the  Baxon  ial )  ware  IbruMrlr, 
P|ni(tmraali»n4,-  as,  '  Haonera  nuAyiA  ntan.'  William  of  Wtkeham's  moUo.  'Afterlong  adTiMment,  Uu^ 
•■■uapoa  them  to  try  the  mattn.'  SUpleton'i  Translation  of  Bede.  '  DoctHoe  sod  dUcouTM  viakttK  nature 
•"■•loRoBa '  B«coB.*>  Th«  um  of  e(A  sa  a  plural  termination  of  Tcrbs,  was  erklentlj  eatller  than  the  use  of 
^RlbentMporpose.  Breo  the  tatter  li  utterly  obsoleU,  and  tfae  former  oaa  scarcely  have  been  Btt$ti^ 
gi  Angh  lhinn  verb  h(>f<u,  or  hifigmm,  to  love,  appears  to  have  been  InflaelMl  wtth  the  Mven^  piooonas 
net:  h  laega,  Thn  In&st,  H«  In&tb,  We  Inflath,  Ge  JuDath,  Ui  Inftath.  The  Ibnu  In  OM  Engibdi  was  tbls  :  I 
J^ray  toMt,  He  kmUi,  We  lonn,  Te  lovau,  Tbey  lovcn.  Dr.  Prlesthy  ivmarhs,  (tboufb  In  my  optnfam 
■""'■'Uj,)  that,  "  NouDs  of  a  plural  form,  but  of  a  ajngulsr  ^KUillcatloB,  require  a  shipalar  oonttroctlMi : 
■''■■tbnisikks  i*  m  uaef  ol  stody.  Thlt  ohMrratlon  will  llkewlM,"  myi  he,  "  tn  tomt  mtoMtt,  vindicate  the 
»  i5  P'^'P't*^  the  tkmooa  sajlog  of  H^Iliam  of  W;keham,  Uannan  moiciA  man."— Onon. 
I^W.  I  koow  not  what  Mf-wof  vtodieatSon  tliere  can  be,  for  any  such  ooostruetkm.  MtmHtn  end  mioi- 
™"«i«iM(iMninsaf  tb«  staigalar  nnnber,  and  iheraTore  both  it  and  iniukca  aie  wrong.  I  Judge  It  better 
lots;,  "Mstbematies  arfansetU  study-"— "  Manners  mofa  the  man."  But  perhaps  both  tdeasmv 
r^z^™"  expwitd  by  a  ebsaia  of  the  nomfaiatlre,  thus :  "  The  Mwfy  of  natfaemaiks  ts  aseflO.'^ 
sMfat  the  man." 

^IJfMt  the  iMs  of  onr  litcratun  would  have  bean,  had  no  author  attempted  any  thing  on  TngHsti  fnmmat, 
jw  «  eram  te  a  mattw  of  mere  conjBCtnre,  and  not  of  any  podttve  <■  convletkin."  It  la  my  opinion,  that,  irilh 
"IJwbiiKs,  men  of  the  books  and  esMya  In  which  this  mhjict  has  been  bandied,  hav^been  In  Kinw  dagreo 
ud  a  few  of  tbctn  hlfhly  so :  and  that,  wHhont  ttteir  Influenee,  onr  IsOkuscs  saost  have  been  much 
r^^^rae  sad  lodetemlnabla  than  It  now  is.  Bnt  a  lata  writer  Hys,  and,  wHh  reepoet  to  aem*  of  oor  verbal 
^'^»8w,»»yiwlwi!y:  It  b  my  «uw<*4  eMn<iclf(mthatfowerlrregii]arMes  woold  havacrep^ 
?l~iP;<|^m«(tot«d,  than  have  bean  antlMiM  by  gran^  for  It  should  be  nadenteod  thai  Uie  first 
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Om.  30. — With  the  funilUr  fono  of  the  aeeond  perwm  Bingulftr,  tboae  who  coutantlr  pnt  trov 
for  tkom  can  have  no  concern;  and  mmny  may  think  it  anworthr  of  notice,  baeaose  Hnmjr  nu 
■aid  nothing  about  it :  others  will  hastily  pronounce  it  had  Enghsh,  because  they  have  learned  at 
■choo!  some  acheme  of  the  Terb,  which  implies  that  this  must  needs  be  wrong.  It  is  this  partial 
learning  which  nukeaso  much  eiplanation  here  necessarr.  The  formation  of  this  pait  of  speech, 
form  it  as  jou  will,  is  central  to  fframmar,  and  cannot  but  be  very  important.  Our  latif^age  can 
Barer  entireljf  drop  the  pronoun  thou,  and  its  derirativea,  t&y,  tkiiu,  thde,  thyielf,  without  great 
injury,  especially  to  its  poetry-  Nor  can  the  distinct  syllaUc  utterance  of  the  termination  ed  be 
DOW  generally  practised,  except  in  solemn  prose.  It  is  therefore  better,  not  to  insist  on  those  old 
verbal  forms  against  which  there  are  so  many  objections,  than  to  eiclude  the  pronoun  of  the  second 

ersoD  singular  from  all  such  usage,  whether  familiar  or  poetical,  as  will  not  admit  them.  It  is 
W  that  on  most  occasiona  you  may  be  substituted  for  tnou,  without  much  incouTcniencc;  and 
M  may  we  be  substituted  for  /,  with  just  as  much  propriety ;  though  Dr.  Perler  thinks  the  latter 
nsage"ia  not  to  be  encouraged." — Gram.  p.  28.  Our  authorsandeditors,  like  kings  and  emperm, 
are  making  we  for  /  their  most  common  mode  of  expression.  They  reaonnce  thrir  indiTidaali^ 
to  avoid  egotism.  And  when  all  men  shall  hsve  adopted  this  enallase,  the  fault  indeed  will  M 
banished,  or  metamorphosed,  but  with  it  will  go  an  other  sixth  part  of  every  English  conjugatioD. 
The  pronouns  in  the  following  couplet  are  put  for  the  first  person  singular,  the  second  perwn 
•lngaUr,and  theieeondperson  plural;  yet  nobody  will  nnderatand  them  BO,bnt  by  their  anteeedei^ts: 
**  K^ht  trusty,  and  so  forth— (m  let  yon  to  know 
We  are  very  ill  used  by  you  mortaU  below."— Swift. 
Oba.  3l.~It  ia  remarkable  that  some,  who  forbear  to  use  the  plural  for  the  singular  in  the  see- 
ond  person,  uJopt  it  without  scruple,  in  the  first.  The  figure  is  the  same  in  both ;  and  in  both, 
tofficiently  common.  Neither  practice  is  worthy  to  be  mMe  more  genera]  than  it  now  is.  If /Ami 
ihould  not  be  totally  sacrificed  to  what  waa  once  a  vain  compliment,  neither  should  /,  to  what  is 
BOW  an  occasional,  and  perhaps  a  vain  assumption.  Lindtey  Murray,  who  does  not  ajipear  to  have 
wed  you  for  thou,  and  who  was  sometimes  singularly  careful  to  periphrase  and  avoid  the  Utter, 
nowhere  in  his  grammar  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular.  He  is  often  "the  Cbai* 
piler;  "  rarely, "  the  Author;"  generally,  "We:  "as,  "We  have  distributed  these  parts  of  gram- 
mar, ia  the  mode  which  toe  think  most  correct  and  intellioible."— Ocfato  Gmm.  p.  58.  "Wt 
■hall  not  porane  this  subject  any  farther." — lb.  p.  62.  *<  We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the 
tensee." — lb.  p.  76<  "  We  presume  no  aolid  objection  can  be  m'ade." — lb.  p.  78.  *'  The  obserra* 
ttona  whieh  im  Iu*«  nwde.^'— Ajp.  100.  "  IFe  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  thu  bean* 
trfrom  Hilton." — lb.  p.  S31.  **Ire  have  oowsiTen  aufBeient  openings  into  thta  aubieet."— /ft.  p. 
834.  Thia  naage  has  authority  enough ;  for  it  was  not  uncommon  even  among  the  old  Latin 
grammarians ;  but  he  most  be  a  slender  scholar,  who  thinks  the  prononn  «w  thereby  beconm 
ttttffular.  What  advantage  or  fitness  there  is  in  thus  putting  we  for  /,  the  reader  msy  judge. 
Dr.  Blair  did  not  hesitate  to  nse  /,  as  often  as  he  bad  occasion ;  neither  did  Lowth,  or  Jons- 
ion,  or  Walker,  or  Webster:  as,  "I  shall  produce  %  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  Inm 
Milton." — Blair^B  Rhet.p.  129.  "i  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  intothiasubiect."— A.p^ 
HI.  So  in  Lowtfa's  Preface:  "/believe,"— "/am  persiudfid,"— <'/  am  aure,"— "/ think,"— "I 
an  afraid,"—"/  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say." 
.  Obs.  32.— Intending  to  be  critical  without  hostility,  and  explicit  vrithout  partiality,  I  write  not 
for  or  against  anv  sect,  or  any  man ;  but  to  teach  all  who  desire  to  know  tAe  grammar  of  our 
tongue.  The  atuaent  must  distinctly  undersUnd,  that  it  is  necessary  to  apeak  and  write  diffirent- 
Iv,  aooording  to  the  diftrant  eireumitances  or  occasions  of  writing.  Who  is  be  that  will  pretend 
tut  the  solemn  style  of  the  Bible  may  be  used  in  familiar  discourse,  vrithout  a  mouthing  affecu- 
tion  ?  In  preaching,  the  ancient  terminations  of  ett  for  the  second  person  singular  and  eth  fot 
the  third,  as  well  as  ed  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable  for  the  preterit,  are  admitted  to  be  gen- 
erally in  better  taste  than  the  smoother  forms  of  the  familiar  style ;  because  the  latter,  thoafh 
now  frequently  heard  in  religious  assemblies,  are  not  so  well  suited  to  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
a  sermon  or  a  prayer.  In  grave  poetry  also,  especially  when  it  treats  of  scriptural  sul^ecti,  te 
which  you  put  for  thou  is  obvioosly  unsuitable,  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb,  thow 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  they  have  usually  been  contracted  and  often  omitted  of 
the  poets,  ought  still  perhaps  to  be  considered  grammatically  necessary,  whenever  they  can  M 
uttered,  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  our  tuneless  critics.  The  critical  objection  to  their  elirion, 
however,  can  have  no  very  firm  foundation  while  it  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  objectors  thera- 
Hlvea,  that,  "  Writers  generally  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  expression,  that  they  may  avoid 
harsh  terminatioiu."— /mny's  ElemenU  of  BngJUk  CompoeUion,  p.  12.  But  if  writers  of  good 
Bttthority,  such  as  Pope,  Byron,  and  PoUok,  have  sometimes  had  reeontae  to  this  method  of  sim- 
plifying the  verb,  even  in  eompositiona  of  s  grave  cast,  the  elision  nav,  with  tenfold  stronger 
nason,  be  admitted  in  famibar  writing  or  discourse,  on  the  authori^  of  general  custom  amag 
those  who  choose  to  employ  the  pronoun  thou  in  conversation. 

"  But  tnou,  false  Arcite,  never  ahaU  obtain,"  ftc. — Dryiim,  Fablee, 
"  These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow." — Id.  in  Joh.  Diet. 
"What  lahow,  Ay  ttlf  may  freely  on  tiiyself  bestow."— /(J.Xotii<A*«  OniM.p.tt> 
*  "  That  thou  miglU  Fortune  to  thy  side  engage." — Prior. 

"  Of  all  thou  ever  conquered,  none  was  UHr—PtMok,  B.  vii,  1.  760. 
"  And  touch  me  trembling,  as  thou  timehed  the  man," — te.—Id.  B.  x.  1. 00. 
Obs.  33.— Some  of  the  Friends  (perhaps  f^om  an  Idea  that  it  la  leas  fotmal)  miaonidoy  theetv 

of  Christians,  who  In  emytUw  else  stadjr dnpUdtT.''-FMrf«'<  TVw K  Gr^  WeUa,sitll 
later  wrItBr,  g^vas  tlila  unnft  rut:  "Whm  the  pati  ttnei  it  a  meuoefllMe  net  mMw  m  m  Mwfa  wmLtks 
aeeo&d|Miw«slBnlaroftbesotauis^tols|BDvaUylbnnedbytluaddWonore^  uehiarM^uiUat.teAti^. 
/bdit,iM»^attiM,and4*^B(e  axe^MoM'*— VHfa'f  Oram. lat  Kd. p.  106 ;  SdBd  p.UO;  IWkH. 

p.llli.  Now  the  termlnaUon.rfor  ftfeeauaenlradds  nosrllabte;  solhat  the  refttlar  pastttnss  <tf  anrmBS- 
qrUBUeverbis,wilhalbwexewttDns,aBoaoarUaUeBtUJ:  tM,ftMd,f*ti,UKt4Jwtd,ptmiwi,tvnei:  aadbve 
wenld  these  aonad  with  «Mad<M,wblDhI«wtti,Hllsy,  ChDn)UU,Bod  some  ottscs  eROMOOdr  oMn  aslmkf 
portafaMd le BMb pntsritt anekutlr r  A|BlB,irJbarrftaseontnMtkinof AMnrf,aiidjlM(,<rfJhirf,asBstnspNb- 
able;  then aie  towte and  Jltdtt, whtch are iiiChiis  used, more  t^i^  ^m  JUvtlitt,  JRhMW:  as  af  an^ 
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fitony  andoften  joinittothetlilrdpcno&of  fhaTRib  instead  of  tiicMooBd.  Sneli  nprenloni 
at,  (AwifiM*,  thteitithethattt^tMnit,  Ae.,  are  donUe  soledsms;  ther  set  all  grammar  at  dc- 
^ue.  Again,  many  parsons  who  are  not  ignorant  of  grammar,  and  who  emoloy  the  pronoun 
Blight,  sometimes  improperly  sacrifice  concord  to  a  slight  iraproTcment  in  souna,  and  give  to  the 
verb  the  ending  of  the  third  person,  for  that  of  the  sec^d.  l*hree  or  four  instances  of  this,  oc- 
eor  in  tlie  eziunples  which  have  been  already  quoted.  See  also  the  following,  and  many  more, 
in  the  works  of  the  poet  Burns ;  who  says  of  bimseK.  "  Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  soma 
thrashings,  I  mode  an  excellent  English  scholar ;  and,  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age,  I  was  a  critic  in  substantlTea,  tbrds,  and  particles  :^'—<'  But  when  thon  pour$; " — "  There 
tnou  iMws  chief;  "—"Thou  e^rr  the  head; " — "Thou  ttringt  the  nerves; " — "Thou  brii/hteni 
Waek  despair;" — "Thou  comet; " — "Thou  traceUin;" — "Nowttou't  lurnMlout; " — "  Unseen 
thou  ivr/ia  ; "— "  O  thou  pale  orb  that  silent  thinea."  This  mode  of  simplifying  the  verb,  con- 
founds the  persona ;  and,  as  it  has  little  advantage  in  sound,  over  the  regular  contracted  form  at 
Hoit  second  peraon,  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  With  this  author  it  may  be,  perhaps,  a  Scotticism :  aa, 
"  Thou  painit  auld  nature  to  the  nines,  . 
In  thy  Hweet  Caledonian  lines." — Burnt  to  Ranaay, 
"  Thou  satn<>'  old  nature,"  would  be  about  as  smoDth  poetr;^,  and  certainly  much  better  En> 
glish.  This  confounding  of  the  persons  of  the  verb,  however,  is  no  modem  pecnliarity.  It  ap> 
pears  to  be  about  as  old  as  the  use  of  »  for  th  or  eth.  Spenser,  the  great  Bngliah  poet  of  tu 
sUteenth  century,  may  be  cited  in  proof:  as, 

"  Siker,  thou'a  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekei  much  of  thy  awinke." — Joh,  Diet,  to.  Loord. 
Obs.  34. — In  the  solemn  style,  (except  in  poetry,  which  usually  contracts  these  forms,)  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  and  that  of  the  irregular  preterits,  commonly 
end  in  e»t,  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable,  and  requiring  the  duplication  of  the  final  consonant, 
according  to  Kule  3d  for  Spelling :  as,  I  run,  thou  runnel;  1  ran,  thou  rattnett.  But  as  tht 
termination  ed,  in  solemn  discourse,  eoBstltntes  a  syllable,  the  regular  preterits  form  the  second 
person  singular  by  assuming  it,  vrithout  further  incresse  of  syllables:  as, I  loved,  thou  hvedati 
not,  "  toctdeat,"  as  Chandler  made  it  in  his  English  Grammar,  p.  41,  Edition  of  1821 ;  and  as 
Vdls'B  rule,  above  cited,  if  literally  taken,  would  make  it,  Dott  and  fuut,  and  the  three  irreg- 
ular preterits,  waat,  didtl,  and  hadst,  are  permanently  contracted ;  though  doeat  and  diddeat  are 
sometimes  seen  in  old  books,  fjau&t  is  more  common,  and  perhaps  more  regular,  than  saidert.  Wtrmt 
\m  long  been  contracted  into  trert :  "  I  would  thou  wreat  either  cold  or  hot." —  W.  Perkina,  1608.* 
The  auxiliaries  shall  and  will  change  the  final  /  to  <,  and  become  ihalt  and  wilt.  To  the  auxil- 
iaries, may,  can,  might,  could,  toould,  and  ahould,  the  termination  est  was  formerly  added ;  but 
they  are  now  generally  written  with  at  only,  and  pronounced  as  monosyllableSi  even  in  aolenm 
discourse.  Uurray,  in  quoting  the  Scriptures,  very  often  changes  mayeat  to  mayst,  migktett  to 
mshttt,  &c.  Some  other  permanent  contractions  are  occasionallv  met  with,  in  what  many  gram* 
■larians  call  the  solemn  stylo ;  as  btdai  for  biddeat,  Jiedat  for  Jhdaeat,  tatat  for  taUeat : 

"  luding  sublime,  thou  hidtt  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast." — Thomson. 

*'  Fly  thither  whence  thou  fiedat."—MilUm,  P.  L.,  B.  iv,  1.  963. 

"  Unspeakable,  who  aitat  above  these  heavens."— jt^.  ib  B.  t,  1.  156. 

"  Why  saist  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait }  "~Jd.  ib.  B.  iv,  1.  82-5. 
Obs.  35. — The  formation  of  the  third  person  singulnr  of  verbs,  ia  now  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  plural  number  of  nouns :  as,  loce.  ^res;  ahmc.ahowa;  boaat,  boaata ;  Jly.Jlies  ;  reach, 
raaehea.  This  form  began  to  be  used  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  ending 
■eems  onco  to  have  been  ea,  sounded  as  <  or  s .-  as, 

"  And  thu§  I  see  among  these  pleasant  thynges 
Eche  care  d^cayea,  and  yet  my  sorrow  aprynget." — Earl  of  Surry, 

"  With  throte  yrent,  he  roam,  he  lyeth  along." — Sir  T.  iVyat. 

"  He  dyeth,  he  is  all  dead,  hepantea,  he  reatoa/'—Id.  IMO. 
In  all  these  inatanees,  the  e  before  the  a  has  become  improper.  The  ea  does  not  here  form  a 
pliable ;  neither  does  the  eth,  in  "  heth  "  and  "  dyeth."  In  very  ancient  times,  the  third  person 
Bmgulur  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  adding  th  or  eth  nearly  as  we  now  add  a  oi  es.  f  After- 
wards, as  in  our  common  Bible,  it  was  formed  by  adding  th  to  verbs  ending  in  e,  and  eth  to  all 
others;  as,  "For  he  that  eateth  and  driuketh  unworthily,  ea/«M  and  drinketh  damnation  to 
himself." — 1  Cor,  xi,  29.  "  lie  qmcknuth  man,  who  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  he  X-e^pefA 
•live  the  quickened  soul,  and  iendeth  it  in  the  paths  of  life ;  he  leaUereth,  aubduetk,  and  con- 
ftierelh  the  enemies  of  the  soul." — /.  Penitujton.  This  method  of  inflection,  as  now  pronounced, 
alwMs  ndds  a  syllable  to  the  verb.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  solemn  style,  and  is  little  used. 
Doth,  hath,  and  aoiVA,  appear  to  be  permanent  contractions  of  verbs  thus  formed.  In  the  days 
vS  Shaiupeare,  both  terminations  were  common,  and  be  often  mixed  them,  in  a  way  which  ia  not 
tery  proper  now  :  aa,      "  The  equality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  dmppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  uie  place  beneath :  it  ia  twice  blesa'd; 

It  bUaa^h  nim  that  ijivca,  and  htm  that  takea"—M9rehant  of  Vemea. 

*  Cbaoeer  appears  not  to  have  iDOicted  UUi  word  In  the  Mcond  person :  "Also  ryght  as  Ihou  v>trt  onnunple  of 
■edw  foMu  errour,  rigbte  ao  Uiou  must  be  enKsiuple  of  maoifutil  oorrectton."— rfuatnfni  of  loti.  "  K«nnln 
■bd  as  thou  Wft  vade."— Mauae  of  Famr.  So  o'faera:  "  1  wolde  Ihoit  wtrr  cold  or  hmt,'' — WiCKUFFS'S 
Tnaioxor  TBI  APoctLTPss.  ■'Iirolde  thou  u->e  coid  or  bote  "— Vessio.v  or  Edward  YI  :  Took*,  Vol.11,  p.  2TS. 
Ssa  Bev,  IH.  15  :  "I  wooW  thou  wrr'  cold  or  hof ." — Common  TsasiON. 

t  Sm<  attdaDces  of  the  ani-quiii/  of  this  pnctlce,  In  (he  cxampJes  under  the  twenty-third  obstrratlon  above. 
Meordlfig  to  ChuretiUl,  It  bas  hnd  snme  local  continuance  even  to  the  present  time.  For,  in  a  remark  upon 
Lsilh'*  enntraciioo*,  lov'ik,  (hth'iA,  this  author  tajs.  There  are  Mill  in  vst  i*  SMnt  connliy  plarts,  the  Iblrtt 
Knoo  alngoUrof  vi'rba  In  general  bring  formed  by  Ibe  addition  of  the  found  IA  rimply,  not  making  an  addl- 
HnialijlUiIe."— QbtreJUtTs  Gram.  p.  2&6-  So  the  tth  in  the  following  e^ampl*  adds  no  ayllabU  :— 
"  Death  gottk  abonl  the  field,  r^ieing  mlckle 
To  sea  a  sword  that  so  sarpass'd  his  liokle." 

HaninguniU AiioUoyB  zUl:  aaa abtr(r>i£lat. Ti>l.ll,p.M. 
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Ob8.  89.— When  the  taoood  person  •ingoltr  is  smptojed  ia  hmDtar  discoone,  witb  maj  n§ai 
to  correetoeH,  it  i«  ntutUy  formed  in  a  manser  atrictlT  aiulogous  to  tbat  which  is  now  adoptad 
In  the  third  person  singaUr.  When  the  rerb  ends  wiui  e  eound  which  will  unite  with  that  of  M 
or  >,  the  second  person  singular  is  formed  by  addins  »t  only,  and  the  third,  bj  adding  >  onlv ;  tad 
the  number  of  sjlUblea  is  not  increased .-  as,  I  read,  thou  readtl,  be  readt:  I  know,  thoa  Momt; 
heAnorM;  1  take,  iboa  iakeat,  ht  taJtei ;  I  jree,  thoa  jTeMt,he  Jtmm.  For,  when  the  verb  ends 
mute  e,  no  termination  renders  this  e  tocs)  In  the  familiar  style,  if  a  syneresia  can  tahe  place. 
To  prevent  theii  readers  from  ignorantly  ■aaumiog  the  pronuaciation  m  the  solemn  ttyle,  the 
po«ts  hiiTe  geiundi^  marked  sueh  words  with  an  apostrophe :  aa, 
"  Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  im^ne  it 

To  lie  the  way  thou  ffo'tt,  not  whence  thon  eom'sf." — fiAak. 
Obs.  87'~Bat  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  sonnd  which  will  not  anlte  with  that  of  «<  or  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons  are  formed  by  adding  est  and  m;  or,  if  the  first  person  end  in  mute  e,  the 
tt  and  •  render  that  e  vocal ;  so  that  the  Terb  acquires  an  additional  syllable :  as,  I  tract,  thos 
tntctat,  he  iracat ;  I  patt,  thou  piuteat,  he  paaaet ;  I  Jix,  thoa  Jtjcat,  he  Jixes ;  I  prvath,  'dkm 
yreacheit,h.t  preaeHm;  I  hhuh,  thou  A/tuMf,  he  hhahet;  \juage,lha\i  judge»t,\i9ht6aeM.  Bat 
rerbs  ending  in  o  or  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  do  not  exactly  follow  either  of  the  foregoing 
rules.  In  these,  y  is  changed  intoi'i  and,  to  both  o  and  t,  ett  and  e>  are  added  wiAout  incresss 
of  syllables:  as,  1^,  thou  ;oe«t,  he  ffoes;  I  undb,  thou  ioi«>es(,*  he  iinii^  I^,  thoajftesf,  hs 
Jliet  i  I  pity,  thon  pitutt,  he  pitiet.  Thus,  in  the  following  lines,  geeit  must  be  pronounced  bke 
yAori;  otherwis*!  we  spoil  the  measure  of  the  Terse: 

'*  Thoa  goM  not  now  with  battle,  and  the  voics 

or  war,  as  once  against  the  rebel  hosts; 

Thoa  i70M<  a  Judge,  and  findtt  the  guilty  bound : 

Thou  ^oes(  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward." — Pottok,  B.  x. 
In  Bolenin  prose, however,  the  termination  ia  here  made  a  separate  syllable:  as,  I  tfaoupoM^ 
he  gohh;  I  undo,  thon  undofit,  he  undo»h;  I  ^y,  thoa  JKftt,  he /Mth;  IpUy,  thou  pitifti,  h* 

Obs,  38. — The  anxiliaries  do,  dost,  doet, — (pronounced  doo,  dmt,  dux;  and  not  as  the  wordi 
dottgh,  doted,  dote, — )  am,  art,  i»,~~have,  katt,  ha$, — bein^  also  in  frequent  use  as  principal  rertit 
of  the  present  tense,  retain  their  peculiar  forms,  with  distinction  of  person  and  number,  whni 
they  help  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  other  verbs.  The  other  auxiliaries  are  not  varied,  or 
ought  not  to  be  varied,  except  in  the  solemn  style.  Example  of  the  familiar  use  :  "That  thai 
may  be  found  truly  owoing  it."— Barclay'i  Works,  Vol.  i,  p.  234. 

Obs.  39.— The  only  reeular  terminations  that  are  added  to  English  verbs,  are  intj.  dax  rd,d  oi 
*tt,  »  or  «,  th  or  eth.  t  ing,  and  th  or  eth.  always  add  a  syllable  to  the  verb ;  except  in  doth,  hoA, 
$aith.  X  The  rest,  whenever  their  sound  will  unite  with  that  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  verb, 
are  usually  added  without  increasing  the  number  of  syllables;  otherwise,  they  are  Eeparattlf 
pronounced.  In  solemn  discourie,  however,  ed  and  eet  ore  by  most  speakers  uttered  distloctly 
in  all  cases ;  except  sometimes  when  a  vowel  precedes :  as  in  tanctifiea,  glorified,  which  are  pre* 
nonncc-d  as  three  syllables  only.  Yet,  In  s[nte  of  this  analogy,  many  readers  will  have  tawti/ai 
and  jfhrifiat  to  be  words  of  four  syllables.  If  this  pronunciation  is  proper,  it  is  only  m  in  Kd- 
emn  prose.  The  prosody  of  verse  will  show  how  many  syllables  the  poets  make :  as, 
"  Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy !  "—-S/utk.  Cgmb.  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 
"  Had  not  a  voice  thns  warn'd  me :  What  thou  Ment, 

What  there  thou  teeat,  fair  creature,  is  thyself." — Milton,  B.  iv,  1.  467. 
"  By  those  thou  wooedtt  from  death  to  endless  life." — Poliok,  B.  ix,  I.  7. 
**  Attend :  that  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  Ood ; 
That  thou  coniimieat  such,  owe  to  thyself." — Milton,  B.  v,  I.  620. 
Ob3.  40.— If  the  grave  and  full  form  of  the  second  person  singular  must  needs  be  sapposed  to 

*  The  wcond  person  tlogalar  of  tlw  simple  verb  ifo,  Is  now  unially  written  dost,  and  iMdrfiui;  betngpuisi- 
aniUy  ooniiKctMl  in  ortho^apby,  aa  well  ai  In  pronunctatlon.  And  perhapR  the  Mimponnds  ma;  IbJlc'i'  ■>! 
Thou  undoit,  outdoit,  miidoil,  ovrrd'tst,  leo.  But  exoeptlone  to  eiceptioDii  are  pnitlltig,  even  when  iJwj  eoo- 
Ibnn  to  tbe  general  ml*.    The  Blbla  hu  dou  and  doih  far  aasllUrle",  and  dofU  nnd  daeiS  foi  principal  ^'^^  . 

t  N.  Bntler  aTer«,*'  The  onir  regular  termtnatloni  added  to  verb*  are  r|{,],  rrf,«rf«(,ai)d(nir."—£i</lrr'i  fnttirm 
Oram.  p.  81.  But  he  adds,  In  a  marginal  note,  this  inlbrmntlon  ;  The  third  peraon  slDgular  of  the  prNWOf  fbr- 
merly  ended  In  ciA.   ThU  termination  la  still  aometlmes  used  In  ihe  anUmn  at)  la.   Contmctlona  soawtbaM  bk* 

Slaoe:  as,  saytt  for  saytcV— Idid.  This  iitateineut  uoc  oni^  Impoaes  a  wl  dral  of  nW'M  trrmtan'y  npoa  Ihi 
iw  indectioas  admitted  by  the  English  verb,  but  la,  ao  far  as  It  diantfrFra  wlib  mine,  a  catiseleaa  toaorstioa.  Iba 
larmlQiit)on«  rq}eoled,  or  here  rvg^rdfd  aa  irrtguiar,  an  d,  if,  r»,  th,  and  Hk;  while  irfM,  which  la  pLUiilyana- 
Irfnalion  of  ed  and  at, — the  paat  ending  of  the  verb  with  th*  peraonal  Intlectloo, — Is  aasumed  to  be  one  ^Infl* 
legnl V  tenninatlon  whkh  1  had  ov artooked !  It  has  long  been  an  almoat  uotTeTsal  doctrioa  of  onr  gruninirian*! 
that  regular  verbs  tbnn  thetr  pr"terlt«  and  perfect  participles  by  adding  d  to  flnnl  r,  and  td  to  any  otiirr  mtkal 
endiog.  Such  ia  the  teoohing  nf  Blidr.  Drigbtland,  Bullions.  Churchill,  Coar,  Comly,  Cooper,  Fowie,  Fwet,  la- 
geraoll,  Klrkham,  Lennis,  Murray,  Weld,  tt'cUa,  Sanborn,  and  otbeiv,  a  great  niultltnde.  But  thl«  *Dtb<» 
allagea,  that.  "  Lovtd  li  not  formed  by  adding  d  to  la^r,  hut  by  adding  id,  and  dropiiing  e  from  tete."~ 
Answer  to  Brown.  Any  one  li  at  liberty  to  tbink  this.  If  he  will.  lint  J  see  not  ibe  u^e  of  pUylnj;  (hut  villi 
mil*  £»,  adding  one  to  drop  another,  and  often  pretending  Co  drop  two  under  one  apostrophe,  aa  \'alor'd.  ler'it' 
To  SQppose  that  the  second  peraon  of  the  regular  preterit,  aa  lovrdst,  U  not  formed  by  adding  ii  to  thefir^t 
H  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  o:ber  verb*,  and  la  something  worae  than  an  Idle  wiiim  And  why  ahonid  tba  nr- 
matioD  of  the  third  person  be  called  ittegtUar  when  It  rcinlrea  ci,  as  In^iVa.  dmits.  ^ots,  relots,  triihtt.  f-mtha, 
and  m  Firth  ?  In  fi>rmlng^(><  from  tty.  Butler  etiangei  '■•y  InUi  i<,''on  page20ch,  adding  s  only ;  and,OD  pageUla, 
"  Into  *  "  only,  adding  e».    Dntformity  would  bo  better. 

t  Cooper  saya,  "The  termination  eiK  U  eommanly  contracted  Into  IA,  to  prevent  tbe  addltloo  of  a  ajllabl*  >* 
theTerb.as:  dmth.  dotk."— Plain  and  PriKtienl  Granup  £9.  This,  with  reference  to  modem  unfce.  i<  p|^V 
erroneooi  For,  when  i  or  es  was  anbatltntcd  for  Ik  or  rth.  and  the  (hmitiar  use  of  the  latter  ceafcd,  thii  ^""j^ 
Inflertin;  the  verb  without  Increastog  Its  syllahip!i,  eeaaed  also,  or  at  least  became  nnnsul.  It  appear*  ttttt  to* 
toflecthig  of  verbs  with  th  without  a  vowel,  as  well  aa  with  H  without  a  vnwel,  wu  more  common  In  very 
times  thao  aabseqnsntly.  Our  grammartaDS  nf  the  lost  eentniy  saem  to  have  bcMi  more  wUIIng  to  rarMtar  tia 
laDgoace  with  qrUaUo  endings,  than  to  nmplify  it  by  avoiding  them.  See  Obasrvatlona,  21at,SiM,  and  33d,  absf»< 
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nd  nthcr  witii  tha  lyUtUe  Mf  than  iritik  tt  onlj,  it  it  Mrtaln  tbmt  tlui  form  mtj  be  eontracUi, 
«ha«T«r  the  Terb  ends  in  s  Bound  irtiich  will  unite  with  that  of  ii.  The  poets  gener&Ur  employ 
dw  briefer  ot  contracted  forms  ;  but  thef  seem  not  to  hare  adopted  a  oDiform  and  eonsiatent 
nthnfl  of  writii^  them.  Some  uaually  insert  the  apostrophe,  and,  after  a  single  vowel,  donhl* 
dw  final  consonant  before  «(;  aa,  MtFat,  Mdd^tt,  md'it,  lediPtt,  wed^fit,  trimm'st,  majf'ttt 
wugiU'ttt  and  so  forth :  others,  in  numerous  instances,  add  tt  only,  and  form  permanent  contrac- 
tiona ;  aa,  hM*i,  indat,  aaidtt,  ledtt,  tetdgt,  trimit,  mayjf,  mi^hUi,  and  so  forth.  Some  retain  the 
vowel  e,  in  the  terminatloa  of  certain  words,  and  suppress  a  preceding  one ;  as,  quic&'jtett, 
JLmjp'iuat,  aeatt'rett,  retuTreat,  reiuTrttkt,  Mlumb'reat,  stumb  redat :  others  contract  the  terminatloa 
M  rach  words,  and  insert  the  apostrophe ;  as,  quickmt'tl,  Aajytm'tt,  acatler'it,  render'ii,  render'dat, 
timmber'st,  Mlumlm'iUt.  The  nature  and  idiom  of  oui  language,  **  the  accent  and  pronnneiation 
of  it,"  incline  ua  to  abbrariate  or  "  contract  even  all  oar  regular  verbs;"  stf  as  to  avoid,  if  poaaiUo, 
as  uicreaee  of  ayllables  in  the  inflection  of  them.  Accordinftty,  several  terminations  which 
formerly  constituted  distinct  sjUables,  have  been  either  wholly  dropped,  or  blended  with  the  final 

SUables  of  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  added.  Thus  the  plural  temioation  en  has  become  entirely 
•olete ;  tkoreth  is  so  longer  m  common  use  ;  erf  is  contracted  in  pronunciation ;  the  ancient 
]■  or  («,  of  the  third  person  smgular,  is  changed  to  >  or  at,  and  is  usually  added  without  increast 
of  ayllablaa ;  and  ttat  e$t  has,  in  part,  adopted  the  analogy.  So  that  the  proper  mode  of  forming 
ttoaa  contractions  of  the  second  person  singular,  seems  to  be,  to  add  ft  only ;  and  to  insert  no 
OBOstrophe,  unless  a  vowel  is  suppressed  from  the  verb  to  which  this  tenninationia  added:  aa, 
Oiiniat,  aaytt,  hitkt,  atUt,  $aUt,  lov'at,  iov'dat,  alumbcrsl,  alumher'dst. 

"And  know,  for  that  thou  alumberat  on  the  guard, 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar." — Cotton. 
Ob3.  41. — No  man  dcservea  more  praise  for  his  attention  to  Enslisb  pronundation,  than  John 
Walker.  His  Prononncmg  Dictionary  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  oest  standard  of  orthofpy,  that 
our  schools  possessed.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  a  figure,  in  preferring  such  words  as 
Mudt'neat,  atrength'nesi,  to  the  smoother  and  more  regular  foms,  quickentt,  airengthmst.  It  is  true 
that  these  are  rough  words,  in  any  form  you  can  give  them ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  nccdlcM 
apostrophes  are  as  rough  to  the  eye,  as  needless  at'a  to  the  car.  Our  common  grammariuus  are 
disposed  to  encumber  the  language  with  as  many  of  both  as  they  can  find  any  excuse  for,  and 
vastly  more  than  can  be  sustained  by  any  good  argument.  In  words  X\t\X  are  well  understood  to 
be  contracted  in  pronunciation,  the  apostrophe  is  now  less  frequently  used  than  it  was  formerly. 
Walker  says,  "  This  contraction  of  the  participial  ed,  and  the  verbal'  en,  is  so  fixed  an  idiom  of 
onr  pronunciation,  that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter  the  sound  of  the  whole  languapfc.  It  must, 
however,  be  regretted  that  it  subjects  our  tongue  to  some  of  the  most  hissing;,  snapping,  cluHbiDKr 
grinding  sountu  that  ever  grated  the  ears  of  a  Vandal :  thu»,  raapvil,  scratched,  wrenched,  hridled, 
fiotffUd,  birchen,  hardened,  atrengthened,  gtttcketied,  &c.  almost  frightrn  us  when  written  aa  thev 
are  actnally  pronounced,  as  raapt,  acratchi,  terawhi,  bridt'd,  faMVd,  birch'n,  atrcn^th'n'd,  quick'n'a, 
Ac. :  they  become  still  more  formidable  when  used  contractcdlj'  in  the  .solemn  stvle,  which  never 
ought  to  DC  the  case ;  for  here  instead  of  thou  ttrength'n'st  or  ttrcnqth'u'd'st,  thou  qiit'^'i'tt'sf  or 
ptick'n'd'at,  wc  ought  to  pronounce  thou  alrenpih'ncat  or  strength' neiht,  fhou  guirk'itest,  tir  quick'- 
nedff,  which  are  sufficiently  harsh  of  all  conscience.''— Princip'V's,  No.  3j9.  Ilerc  arc  ton  many 
apostrophes  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  such  words  as  atrengthenedeat  and  guichenedrat  ever 
eiisted,  except  in  the  imagination  of  certain  grammarians.  In  solemn  prose  one  may  write.  Mow 
juiekeneMt,  tfutn  atrengthenett,  or,  thou  quickenedat,  thottatretigthcnedst;  but,  in  the  familiar  style, 
or  in  poetry,  it  is  better  to\nite,ihoui{uickemt,  thou  streii<ft/tfnst,  thou  quiehened,  t/iou  atreiu/theited. 
Ihia  IS  language  which  it  is  possible  to  utter;  andit  is  foolish  to  strangle  ourselves  wttlt  string' 
of  rough  consonants,  merely  because  they  are  insisted  on  by  some  superficial  grammarians.  Is  it 
not  abraiige,  is  it  not  incredible,  that  the  same  hand  should  have  written  the  two  Collowiiig  lines, 
Id  ttie  nma  sentence  ?   Surety,  the  printer  has  been  at  fault. 

"  With  noiifelesa  foot,  thou  walkednt  the  valea  of  earth"— 
"  Most  honourable  thou  appeared,  and  most 
To  be  desired."— Po/tos's  Courte  of  Time,  B.  ix,  1.  18,  and  1.  24, 
Obs.  42.— It  was  once  a  very  common  practice,  to'  retain  the  final  ^,  in  contractions  of  the 
neterit  or  of  the  second  person  of  most  verra  that  end  in  y,  and  to  add  the  consonant  terminations 
4,  at,  and  dat,  iritb  an  apostrophe  before  each ;  as,  try'd  for  tried,  reply'd  for  replied,  try'tt  for 
trieat,  try'dat  for  triedat.   Thus  Milton  :— 

"  Thou  following  cry'dst  aloud.  Return,  fair  Eve ; 
Whom ^\/'»t  thou  whom  thou  Jiy'st,  of  him  thou  art."— P.  1..,  B.  iv,  1.  ■IS]. 
This  usage,  though  it  may  have  been  of  some  advnntage  as  an  index  to  the  pronunciaiiou  of  the 
words,  is  a  palpable  departure  from  the  common  rule  fur  spelling  such  derivative.!.  That  rule  is, 
"The  final  y  of  a  primitive  word,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  changed  into  i  before  an 
additional  termination."  The  works  of  the  British  poets,  except  those  of  the  present  century, 
abound  with  contractions  like  the  foregoing;  but  Ittc  aiithur.s,  or  their  printers, have  returned  to 
the  rule  ;  and  the  fomier  practice  ih  wearintt  <)<it  and  bccominz  obsolete.  Of  re^til:iT  verbs  that 
end  in  ay,  ey,  or  oy,  we  have  more  than  half  a  hundred  ;  all  oTwhicb  usually  rel  lin  thi?  y  in  their 
derivatives,  agreeably  to  an  other  of  the  rules  for  spelllnn.  The  preterits  of  tbi  se  we  funu  by 
adding  ed  without  increase  of  syllables ;  as,  diapfay,  dutplagcd ;  aiirtey,  aurveyed;  enjoi/,  mjoyea. 
These  also,  in  both  tenses,  may  take  at  without  increase  of  syllables ;  as,  diaplay'at,  diiplay'dal ; 
awtey'at,  aurcey'dat ;  er^foy'at,  eiijoy'dat.  All  these  forms,  and  such  as  these,  are  still  commonly 
conaidered  contractions,  and  therefore  written  with  the  apostrophe ;  but  if  the  termination  st  is 
n£Bcient  of  itaelf  to  mark  the  second  person  singular,  as  it  certainly  is  considered  to  be  ii^t  regards 
one  half  of  them,  and  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  Saion  tongue  still  more  pencrally,  then  for  the 
otfterhalf  there  is  no  need  of  the  apostrophe,  because  nothing  is  omitted.  Bat,  like  c»,  is 
generally  a  syllabic  termination;  but  »t,  like  s,  U  not.  As  signs  of  the  third  person,  the  *  and 
uie  ea  are  always  considered  equivalent ;  and,  as  signs  of  the  second  person,  the  at  and  the  fit  are 
sometimes,  and  ought  to  be  always,  considered  so  too.  To  all  verbs  that  admit  the  sound,  wo 
add  the«  without  marking  it  as  a  contraction  for  ea;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  all  against 
adding  tiie  at  in  Uko  nuano-,  whenever  we  choose  to  form  the  seoond  person  without  adding  t 
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nWMt  to  the  verb.  The  foregoing  obserntions  I  commend  to  the  pirtioalar  coosidentioB  of 
allthoiewho  hope  to  write  such  English  as  shall  do  tlMmttonoiu — to  erery  omwhot  fiomaspuft 

of  literatf  ambition,  may  say  of  himself, 

 "  I  twin© 

Mt  hopes  of  being  remembered  io  my  line 

With  my  land's  language." — Byroa'a  C.  Harold,  Canto  i<r,  at.  9. 

THE  CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 
The  conjugation  of  a  verb  ia  a  regular  arrangement  of  ita  moods,  tenses, 

persons,  numbers,  aud  participles. 

There  are  four  Pbixcipal  Parts  in  the  conjugation  of  every  simple  and 
complete  verb  ;  namely,  the  Present^  the  Preterit^  the  Invperfect  ParUeipUf 
and  the  Perfect  Participle*  A  verb  which  wants  any  of  these  parts,  is 
called  dfifective:  such  are  most  of  the  auxiliaries. 

An  auxiliary  is  a  short  verb  prefixed  to  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  an 
other  verb,  to  express  some  particular  mode  and  time  of  the  being,  action,  or 
pas^on.  The  auxiliaries  are  dOy  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and  must, 
with  their  variaUons. 

OBSEHVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — The  present,  or  the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  is  TadicaHy  the  same  in  all  the  moodL 
and  is  the  part  from  which  all  the  rest  are  formed.  The  present  infinitive  is  commonly  conBiderea 
the  rota,  or  simplest  form,  of  the  English  verb.  We  usually  place  the  prcjiosition  to  w/orc  it;  but 
never  when  with  iin  auxiliary  it  forms  a  compound  teuse  that  is  not  infinitive :  there  are  slw 
aome  other  cxncptions,  whicn  plainly  ehow,  that  the  word  to  is  neither  a  part  of  the  verb,  u 
Cobbett,  It.  C.  Smith,  8.  Kirkham,  and  Wells,  say  it  is;  nor  a  part  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  Hart 
and  many  others  will  iiave  it  to  be,  but  a  distinct  preposition.  (See,  in  the  Syntax  of  this  work, 
Observations  on  Rule  ISth.)  The  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle  are  legolarly  formed 
adding  d  or  ed,  and  the  imperfect  participle  by  adding  ing,  to  the  present. 

Obs.  2. — The  moods  and  tenses,  in  English,  are  lormcd  partly  by  inflcotions,  or  channi 
made  in  the  verb  itself,  and  partly  by  the  combination  of  the  verb  or  ita  participle,  with  ■  few 
abort  verbs,  called  aitxitiarica,  or  helpitig  verbs.  This  vien  of  the  subject,  thoueb  disputed  by 
some,  is  sustained  by  auch  a  preponderance  both  of  author!^  and  of  rcasoui  that  I  shall  not  tronble 
the  reiidcr  with  any  refutation  of  those  who  object  to  it.  Hurray  the  schoolmaster  observes,  *;  In 
theEnjjIish  I.inguige.  the  times  and  modes  if  verbs  are  expressed  in  n  perfect,  eaiy,  and  bcantifiiJ 
manner,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  little  words  called  auxiliaries,  or  helping  verbs.  The  possibility  of  » 
thing  is  expressed  by  can  or  could ;  the  liberty  to  do  a  thing,  by  mat/  or  might :  the  incUnatioa  of 
the  will,  by  tcill  or  rcould;  the  necessity  of  a  thing,  by  must  or  ought,  shall  or  should.  The  prepo- 
sition to  it  never  cxpreHscd  after  the  helping  verbs,  except  after  ought."— Alex.  Mtti  ray's  GraM. 
p.  112.  S,  c  nearly  the  same  words  in  Biichinan'a  English  Sgnttu:,  p.  3fi;  and  in  the  Britiik 
Gram.  p.  125. 

Oba.  3. — These  authors  are  nTong  in  calling  ou^ht  a  helping  verb,  and  so  is  Oliver  B.  Peiree,  io 
callintt  "otcght  to,"  and  "otajhtto  have"  auxiliaries;  for  no  auxiliary  ever  admits  the  preporitioD 
to  after  it  or  into  it:  and  Murray  of  Holdgateisno  less  in  fnult,  for  calling  let  an  auxiliary;  becaaw 
no  mere  auxiliary  ever  governs  the  objective  caso.  The  sentences,  "  He  ou^ht  to  help  yon,"  sad 
"  Let  him  he/p  you,"  sevrrally  involve  two  different  moods :  they  ate  equivalent  to,  "It  itUi 
duty  to  help  you ;" — "  Permit  him  to  help  you."  Hence  ought  and  let  arc  not  auxiliaries,  bat 
principal  verbs. 

Obs  4. — ThouHhmost  of  the  auxiliaries  are  defective,  when  compared  with  other  verbs:  yetthew 
three,  da,  be,  and  hare,  being  also  principal  verbs,  are  complete :  but  the  participles  of  rfoand  taw 
ire  not  used  as  auxiliaries ;  nnless  having,  which  helps  to  form  the  third  or  "  compound  perfect" 
participle,  (as  having  heed,)  may  be  considered  such.    The  other  auxiliaries  have  no  participtv. 

Obs.  5  — Eni;lish  verbs  are  principally  conju^;ated  by  means  of  auxiliaries;  the  only  tenses 
which  can  hv  formed  bv  the  wiiuple  verb,  beina  the  present  and  the  imperfect ;  as  I  /ore,  I  JiiwA 
And  even  licrcan  auxiliary  is  usually  preferred  in  quef^tionsand  negations ;  as,  "Do  you  love?"— 
'*  You  (/o  not /orfl."  "Diilhe  lovet" — "He  did  not  love."  "Do  I  not  yet  gricre f  " — "Did  At 
aotdie.'"    All  the  other  tenses,  even  in  their  simplest  form,  are  compounds. 

Ons.  G. — Dr.  Johnson  says,  '*Do  is  sometimes  used  superfluou.ily,  as  /  do  lote,  I  did  lore ;  Rimplj 
far  llo^f,  or  Ilored;  but  this  is  considered  as  tvUiova  mode  of  speech."—- Gram,  in  ifo  Did.  p- 
8.  Ho  alio  somewhere  tetU  us,  that  these  auxiliaries  "  are  not  proper  before  be  and  hate ; "  u, 
"I  do  be,"  for  lam;  "I  did  have,"  for  /  /km/.    The  latter  remark  is  generally  true,  and  it  ought  to 

•  Thi-c  aro  whaf  William  IVari,  fn  his  Practical  nminmar,  writ'.en  about  1765,  denominated  "  th«  CiinU 
Forms.  i>r  li'mr?.  or  Ihe  EiiRlish  Verb  "  Their  number  too  h  the  same.  "  Anil  thene  Koo!s,''  nje  hp,  "  ««  MO- 
tfLlercJ  us  l-'nii/  in  cuoh  verb  ;  nllhough  in  many  rerlis  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  in  romt  fcw  three  are  till*.'' 
— p.  00.  t'ew  uioitcrn  grminiari:in»  liavu  been  carL-tuI  to  di«pUy  these  Chlf  f  Tenn?,  or  I'rliicipal  Parti",  propniy. 
M»ny  R'ly  nodiioj; alwot  Uiem.  Pomospeiilj  of  f'lrd',  and  namft  tlieiu  faultily.  Thus  ttVlls;  "TtiP  ihreoj*™^**" 
pal  fiart'  of  a  v,t1j  an'  the  prrtrnl  Irns'.  the  p'lsl  If  use ,  anil  tbv  I't'/icl  iMt'tiiipli:'' —  ,Se!iOot  G'lm.  irtlh  EJ.p.Sl 
Kora  a  wiiiplf  ■■  lens'  "  i*  *onu'thinj^  more  th  in  one  vi-rbal  rnnn.  and  «'el!sa  pvrfet't  participle iwludwlb* 
auxltiarv  ■'  hT-iiii;."  Ileitno,  In  i-ti'ad  nfu'iitf.  wrolr.  wriiin^,  ic/ilUn,  (the  true  priiK-i|>al  (Kir'n  ofiHTrUln  Mb,) 
oce  inijtht  l.aku  wniler  tt'clls's  dcwriplion,  tl'.hi.T  of  thp-p  thrtfs,  boih  tntin'Iy  tilw  aiH  u-nlin;,  drt  imt/^ni 
kaving'O'r'i'  n :  or,  do  writ'.  tcroi'H,  and  /uu-ing  inritt'n.  But  wriltng,  being  the  root  of  Ibc  "  ProjK'vl'*  ^"Z 
Of  th»  Vurb."  |a  far  more  worthy  to  he  here  counteil  a  chief  torm^han  uirolr,  the  preterit,  wblch  ocean  oalj  n 
one  tense,  and  never  reeritatan  auxtllary.  So  of  otber  Tata.  This  mt  of  ttealmnt  of  Un  Pfiael^  fHl*i  * 
s  vary  grave  defeoE  in  snndi;  lehemH  ot  grammar. 
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itanamtMnd;*  Irat,  ia  tliB  itnpamtiw  mood,  b»  and  Aom  will  tdmit  the  emphatic  word  db 
rton  diem :  «s,  "  Now  do  he  ewenil ; *<Z)t>  Aatw  a  little  discretioD."  Sanborn  repeatedly  pats 
ibeforeie,iD  this  mood:  as,  "Dojoxx  be.  Da  yon  be  gaarded.  ^thoufte.  Do  thou  6«  guarded." 
•Analytical  Gram.  p.  ISO.  "Do  thou  be  watchful." — Fb,  p.  1-55.  Ia  these  instaocea,  he  must 
ne  foraotten  that  behsdelsewhereMid  positively,  that.  "Do,  as  an  auxiliary,  u  necer  uted  with 
\eveAl€oiam." — lb.  p.  112.  In  the  other  mooda,  it  is  seldom  proper  before  but  it  is  sometimes 
Kd  before  Aaoe,  especially  with  an^atire:  as,  "  Those  modes  of  charity  which  do  not  havem^iew 
K  cultivfttioQ  of  mora)  exoellenoe,  are  essentiiUly  defective." — Waylm^a  Moral  S'ien'-e,  p.  428. 
Surely,  the  law  of  God,  whether  natural  or  rerealed,  does  no/ Aaee  respect  merely  to  the  external 
udntt  of  men.'' — Stuart'e  Commentary  on  Romane,  p.  156.  "  And  each  day  of  our  lives  do  toe 
m  occasion  to  see  and  lament  it."— Dr.  Barllett's  Leature  on  Health,  p.  5.  "  Verbs,  in  tbem- 
ircii  considered,  ffono^  AoM  person  and  number." — A.  C.  Smith's  New  Gram.  p.  21.  [This  notion 
ISmith's  is  absurd.  Kirkham  taught  the  same  as  regards  "person."]  In  the  following  exampl«i 
M  is  nscd  for  is, — the  aoxiliary  is,— and  perhaps  allowably :  ■*  It  is  certain  from  acriptarot  that 
ttiune  person  doea  in  the  course  of  life  many  times  offend  and  is  forgiTeu."— ffWf  Letter* 
\«Y<ntng  Ladfi,^.  182. 

Obs.  7.— In  the  compound  tenses,  there  tsneverany  variation  of  ending  for  the  different  persons 
itdaumbers,  except  in  On  fint  atueiliary:  as,  "  Thou  wUt  have  Anietud  iX;"  not,  "  Thou  «mft 
lif^iMiAedU  it ; for  this  ia  nonsense.  And  even  for  the  former,  it  is  better  to  say,  in  the  famOiar 
Tie,  "Tbon  lettt  have Jtniehed  it for  it  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  auxiiiarui,  that,  unlik* 
oer  Teibi,  they  are  nol  varied  by  i  or  eth,  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  never  by  st  or  art,  in 
te  tetxnid  person  singular,  except  in  the  solemn  style.  Thus  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  potential 
nod,  IS  well  as  tftall  and  wilt  of  the  indicative,  are  without  inflection  in  the  third  person  singular, 
tough  kUI,  u  a  principal  verb,  makes  mile  or  leilleth,  as  well  ai  wiileet,  in  the  indicative  presont. 
IntM  there  appears  a  tendency  in  the  language,  to  confine  the  inflection  of  its  verba  to  thit  tenet 
sad  to  tlw  auxiliary  have,  Hael,  hoe,  which  is  essentially  present,  though  u^cd  with  a  par- 
opi*  to  form  the  perfect.  Do,  doet,  does,  and  am,  art,  it,  whether  used  as  auxiliaries  or  as 
[iadpol  verbs,  are  always  of  the  indicative  present. 

Obs.  8. — The  word  n«ed,— (thongh,  as  a  principal  verb  and  transitive,  it  is  unqnestionnbly  both 
Nplar  and  complete, — having  all  the  requisite  parts,  need,  needed,  needing,  needed, — and  being 
Kcuuilj  inflected  in  the  indicative  present,  aa,  I  need,  thou  needet  or  needett,  he  needt  or 
Kieih.—)  is  so  frequently  used  without  inflection,  when  placed  before  an  other  verb  to  expresea 
Bttfsity  of  the  being,  action,  or  paasion,  that  one  may  well  question  whether  it  has  not  become, 
■dn  these  circumstances,  an  attxiUary  of  the  potential  mood ;  and  therefore  proper  to  be  used, 
all  the  other  auxiliaries  of  this  mood,  without  change  of  termination.  I  have  not  yet  know- 
>glf  used  it  so  myself,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  classed  with  tho  auxiliaries,  by  any  of  onr 
wnmariass,  except  Webster.f  I  snail  therefore  not  presume  to  say  now,  with  positireness,  that 
'dntrvei  this  rank ;  (though  I  incline  to  think  it  does ;)  but  rather  quote  such  lustanceH  aa  have 
inrted  to  me  in  reading,  and  leave  the  student  to  take  his  choice,  whether  to  condemn  as  had 
^giiih  the  uoinflectcd examples,  or  to  iustify  themin  this  manner.  "He  that  can  swim.  ne«rfnot 
op»ir  to  fly." — Joknaon't  muetaa,  p.  23.  "  One  therefore  needs  not  expect  to  do  it." — Kirkham,'! 
i^ion,  p.  15-5.  "  In  so  doing  I  should  only  record  some  vain  opinions  of  this  age,  which  a 
[tart  one  jvn't  not  know." — Rush,  on  the  lotce,  p.  34.5.  "That  a  boy  tie.-da  not  be  kept  at 
iooL"— LisusET :  in  Kirhham"  a  Elocution,  p.  161.  "No  man  neeti  promise,  unless  he  please." — 
3Ioral  Science,^.  312.    "  What  better  reason  nsftfa  be  given  i"—Camj^tl't  Rhtt.^.6l. 

BeawJassisni  no  other  reason  for  his  conduct." — Wayland,  id.  p.  214.  "  Now  there  isnothit^ 
ntiman  rtfc-fa  be  ashamed  of  in  all  this." — CoUier'a  AHioninut,vi.  io.  "  No  notice  b* 
iken  of  the  advantai»es." — Walker' a  Rhi/miruf  Diet.  Vol.  ii,  p.  304,  "Yet  it  need%  not  be 
yeaied."— BjcAwr/.'a  Gram.  Part  ii,  p.  51.  "  He  need  not  be  anxious." — Oruenh-if'a  Gram. 
"p'iW,  p.  33.  "  He  needs  not  be  afraid."— Gram.  Simplified,  p.  124.  "  He  who  will 
Dtledm  to  Rpcll,  ttcnif  not  Icam  to  write." — Red  Book,  p.  22.  "The  hccdpr  ncerf  he  under  no 
tt"— Gn'mteo/''9  Gram.  p.  38.t  "  More  need  not  bo  said  abont  it." — Cohbi-tt'a  E.  Gram.  H  272. 
The  object  needt  not  be  expresB>Dd." — Booth's  Introd.  to  Diet.  p.  37.  "  Indeed,  there  need  bo  no 
Walhing." — Fosdicfi'a  De  Saey,  p.  71.  "  This  needa  to  be  illustrated."— 76.  p.  81.  "And  no 
LTtof  ihespntcnce  (wjrfbe  omitted."— Pa riA«rs('j  Grammar Jbr  Beginners,  p.  114.  "  The  learner 
"^'0  know  what  sort  of  words  are  called  verbs." — lb.  p.  6.  *'  No  one  need  be  apprehensive  of 
■iRiiar  by  faults  of  this  kiai."— Sheridan.' a  Elocution,  p.  171.  "The  student  who  has  bought 
ibe  former  coiues  needt  not  repent."— 'iV.  Johnton,  Ado.  to  Diet.  *•  He  need  not  enitmerate 
names." — EduianF*  First  Lesson*  in  Oramnmr,  p.  38.  "A  quotation  consisting  of  a  word 
'  I**  only  need  not  begin  with  a  capital."— CAurMflTi  Gram.  p.  383.  "  Their  sex  is  commonly 
Jown,  anJ  neefh  not  to  be  marked." — ib.  p.  72 ;  ifurray'a  Octavo  Gram.  51,  "  One  need  only 
><a  Utd  Clarendon's  history,  to  And  examples  every  where." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  108.    *'  Their  sex 

wnnionly  known,  and  needs  not  be  marked." — Lowth's  Gram.  p.  21 ;  Murray's  Duodecimo 
™*p.5t.  "  Nobody  necW  be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  enough." — Loukb:  in  Sijnbom't 
™«.  p.  1S8.  "  No  part  of  the  science  of  langunge,  needt  to  be  eocr  uninteresting  to  the  pur* 
■^■"SuUlng's  Gram.  p.  vii.   "The  exact  amount  of  knowledge  is  not,  and  need  not  be, 

^  PMntmian  ihoald  kaoir  better,  than  to  exhibit,  as  a  paradigm  for  school-boyt,  lucb  Kof^ILih  aa  the  ft>l- 
i.-)  h»Tc.  Thoa  dost  hsT«,  Ue  does  hire;  Wo  do  have,  You  do  ha»c,  Tliry  doha*e '■ — EvtrtstH 
P-  KrJ.    ■■  t       li»To,  Tttou  dliit  havo,  lis  did  haro  ;  Wb  did  have,  You  did  h.^To.  They  did  have."— 
'2.        '        ""^  whether  anj  ooa  has  yet  thought  of  ronjugatiag  the  verb  bt  afier  this  fashion ;  bat  ttas 
™plto  Inlrola':?.    am  brin^.  hbtimf,'"  ftc.  Is  an  Itinovtitlaa  much  worse. 

I  liiltr  how**  from  lYebitar  the  mnirk,  thit,  "S/eil,  when  inCranaltire.  U  rormed  lite  an  auTiliary,  and  Is 
■>•*!  bj  a  T«[H.  vithouc  the  preBx  la    ea, '  lie  nttd  go  "o  farther.'"— Hi>jr'sCr(im.  p.  IK);  Wfb»tn'i  Imp. 

iZ:-.  Piihi.  i^rnm.  p.  173.  Buthe  forbcirs  to  d.x's  it  with  the  auxillHrii-*,  aud  ewn  contiadicta  fain- 
ts tinb-~[iK.:it  rtiiurk  taken  fmraDr.  Campbell,  thit,  fjr  thn  sikeof"  ASALoor,  '  ht  ntedt,*  '  kedarts.'ttt 
"•Witeto- ^- nW.'A-dve.'"— ffra.«  p.  115:  OtmiArlTs  Hhfl.  p.  175. 

^^BMCTMi-nvriiii  hl^^e  u«3  mud  fbr  the  third  psraon  sIdkbIst,  doilnsdly,and  makes  a  rsauHilbrtbs  JostU* 
<•  tba  praeike ;  but  he  Delther  oalls  the  word  mi  au^bwy,  nor  tm»  any  other  than  anoumoos  ezamplss, 
w     lohaps,  of  Ui  own  InvenUim. 
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grett."— TbdiTt  Studmf§  Mnmalt  p.  44.   "He  noidi  to  act  nnd«r  a  notin  wUdi  ii  ■11-iem 
—lb.  p.  375.   "  What  need  be  laid.  Till  not  occupy  a  long  apace. "—A.  p.  244.  "Tbt  i 
neede  not  alw»TB  be  used."— £tic£e'«  Gram.  p.  S6.   "  Sodt  aa  a*  need  aot  be  ashamed 
ing^e  Q^ftr  SerOblen.  p.  23. 

"  Needtt  tboa— tt«0rf  any  ose  on  earUi— despair  }  " — Ih.  p.23. 

"  Take  timely  counsel ;  if  your  dlie  disease 
Admits  no  erne,  it  needt  not  to  diapleass." — R,  p.  14. 
Obi.  9.— If  need  is  to  be  recooniaed  as  an  auxiliary  of  Ae  potential  mood,  it  mnit  be 
■tood  to  beloBR  to  two  tmsea ;  toe  present  and  tbe  perfeet ;  _IUie  mmti  eon,  and  mmt  .-is,  "I 
not  90,  He  MM  not  Aaw  yone:  Thou  fwednot^,  Thon  twednot  Xarejontf;"  or,iiithet 
B^le,  "  Thou  needtt  not  go,  Tnou  needtt  not  have  gone."  If,  on  tbe  conttatr,  we  will  k« 
be  always  a  principal  verb,  the  distinction  of  time  should  belong  to  itself,  ana  slao  tlif  iiM 
of  person  and  number,  in  the  parte  which  leqnire  It ;  as,  "Be  nmA  not  go,  He  wnMi 
lluia  needet  not  go,  Thou  needed  not  go ;"  or,  In  the  solemn  sMe,  "  Thoo  netdeH  not  go 
mededet  not  go.'"  Whether  it  can  be  right  to  say,  "  He  neeilM  not  have  gone,"  is  st  lot 
ttonable.   From  the  observations  of  Murray,  upon  relative  tenses,  under  his  tbirtmithi 
•yntaz,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  he  would  uve  judged  this  phraseology  enoneona. 
mede  not  have  gone,"  apmnrs  to  be  yet  more  objectionable,  tnongh  for  the  same  rmon.  . 
*'  He  need  not  hategone,"  is  a  correct  expression,  noed  is  clearly  proved  to  be  so  muiUm 
the  three  words  taken  together  most  form  the  potential  petfeiA.   And  so  of  the  plnnl;  I 
ugument  is  from  the  connexion  of  the  tenses,  and  not  merely  from  the  tendency  of  aniii 
meet  inflcetton :  as,  "  They  need  not  Aoce  heen  under  great  eoneen  about  their  pa)^  ift 
AMsitmson's  Autoty,  i,  194.   From  these  examples,  it  may  be  seen  that  an  awdlisryudi 
pal  verb  have  some  euenfiai  dtj'erenee;  though  those  who  dislike  the  doctrine  ot  cca 
tenses,  pretend  not  to  discern  any.   Take  some  further  ciutions ;  a  few  of  which  m 
in  respect  to  time.   And  observe  also  that  the  regular  verb  sometimes  admits  ihe  pr^H 
after  it :   *"  There  is  great  dignity  in  being  waited  for,'  said  one  who  had  the  hstnt  0!  iik 
and  who  had  not  much  else  of  which  he  need  be  vain."— jShu^mTs  Manuat,  p.  64.   "  But  bt 
not  hare  gone  so  far  for  more  instances." — Johnton't  Gram.  Com.  p.  US.    '*  He  need  nt: 
'  perhaps  the  virtue.' " — Sedgvic^e  Seonomg,  p.  19S.    "  I  needed  aot  to  oak  how  sht  M 
6o<f'<  Young  Ckriatian,  p.  84.    "It  tiMdnot  have  beenso"—Ib.  p.  111.    "Themost  cut" 
dating  politician  need  not  absolutely  «ant  friends." — Bunt'tPeaet  of  the  Poets,  p.  'i-  " 
tiierefore  needs  not  be  introduced  with  much  precaution." — Campbw's  Ithet.  p.  326. 
obacurer  term  nenla  Ai  be  explained  In  one  that  is  clearer."— /6.  p.  367.    "Thoneb.if  ^^'IJ 
younger,  she  nsed  not  Aot«  mcnm  it.''--IKest'f  Xeflm,  p.  120.    "Kothing  nettf  be 
tiwy  vrere the  mo^ perfect  barbaTiams." — Bbar^s  Rhet.  p.  470.   " He  »««  Botm."— 
Gratn.  p.  36.    "  He  ncerferfbutnse  the  word  ioify," — Locxb:  inJoh.Diet.  '"Hen«-!''i 
qoired  to  use  them.." — Parker's  Eng.  Compotitum,  p.  60.    "The  last  consonant  ofe/,-^ 
not  be  doubled."— Z)r.  IViAster.    "'It  wefrt*  the  less  to  be  inforeed."—Broten't  E^p^-: 
"Of  these  pieces  of  his,  we  shall  not  need  to  give  any  particular  account." — Senem'» 
"And  therefore  I  shall  need  say  the  less  of  thcm.^'— Sdou^,  p.  101.    "This  comptui 
words  need  occasion  no  surprise."'' — Canfclfs  Essay  on  Language,  p.  87.  | 

"  Therefore  stay,  thou  needa  not  to  be  gone." — Shakspeare. 

"  Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasW."— Bums.  Poena,  p.  16, 

"  Thou  need  nnjouk  behint  th«  haUau."— 7if.  ih.  p.  67. 
Obb.  10.— The  auxiliaries,  except  mvet,  which  ia  inTariahle,  have  sererally  two  fonu 
to  tense,  or  time ;  and  when  inflected  in  the  second  and  tUrd  pwsons  singular,  arrsw^ 
In  flu  following  manner :  — 

ITO  DO. 

PusBHT  Tbitsb  }  uro  MOH  or  THB  Ihoioatitb  Prxsbkt. 
Sing.  I  do,  thou  dost,  he  does;        Pter.  We  do,  you  do,  they  do.  | 

Imperfect  Tenbb:  and  rioi*  of  the  IitDicAnTB  Iitpebfect. 
Sa^.  I  did,  thou  didst,  he  did;        Pivr.  We  <Ud,  you  did,  they  dti 

TO  BE.  I 
Pbbbbki  Tense;  and  iiqn  op  the  Ixdioatite  PsBsiirr.  ' 
Sing.  I  am,  tlioa  art,  he  is ;        PIht.  We  are,  yon  are,  diey  sre. 

Iktbbfect  Tbnsb  ;  and  sion  of  trb  Indicatitb  IxFEBrErr. 
Sing.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was ;        Ptw.  We  were,  yon  were,  they  mt- 

TO  HAVE. 

Pbesbxt  Tensb;  bct  sign  of  the  Ikdicatite  PBRFECr. 
Sing.  I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has ;        PAu*.  Wc  have,  yon  have,  the;  U'>t. 

Ihpbbfrct  Tenbb  ;  but  bion  of  the  Indicatttb  PLvrsErFCT.  1 
Sitig.  I  had,  thou  hadat,  he  had ;        Plur.  We  had,  you  had,  they  baa. 

SHALL  and  will. 
These  anxiliarios  have  distinct  meanings,  and,  as  signs  of  the  future,  they  *ie  ii^u^ 
thus: 

Fbbssnt  Tbkbb;  Brr  sions  of  the  Indicatitb  Fibst-fvitbi. 

1.  Simply  to  express  a  ftiture  action  or  event: —  „ 
Sing.  X  shall,  thou  wilt,  hewill;        Plvr.  We  ahall,  you  will,  they  «3l 

2.  To  expreia  a  promise,  command,  or  threat :  —  ,  _ 
fifty.  I  will,  thou  Shalt,  he  shaU;        Pbir.  We  wOl,  you  shsU^  they  i^jC- 
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Ixmncr  Tnaai  an.  m  uon,  Aobut,  ob  iKDsnian. 
1.  VMd  with  nfannee  to  duty  or  expediency :  — 
I.  [  ibn^  dwa  (houldst,  he  ehonld ;        Pair.  We  should,  you  should,  they  flhould. 

4.  Used  with  reference  to  volition  or  desire :  — 
f.  Iwoald,tboiiwoaidit,hewonld;        Pkir.  We  would,  you  would,  they  would. 

HAT. 

Pusmr  TKna;  axd  iioir  or  thi  Potsnti&l  Prbsbht. 
Hiaf.  I  nay,  thou  maytt,  he  may ;         Plw.   We  m&y,  yon  may,  they  may. 

iHriUBcr  Tbitbb;  ahd  aiair  or  thb  Fotentiax  iMPBBrscT. 
Ip.  Iii^ht,tluniiid|^tst|heinighti        PAir.  We  m^ht,  you  might,  th^  might. 

CAN. 

PBVtRT  TeSSB;   AMD  flION  OV  THB  POTBNTIAI.  FbSSBBT. 

Sh^  I  can,  tboa  easst,  he  can ;         Plw.   We  can,  you  can,  they  esn. 
iBnBFBCT  TB!niB  ;  AXD  SIOX  OF  THB  POTBITTIAL  IXPBBFBCT. 

Say.  leoold,  thoneonldstiheeonld;        Phtr.  We  oOuld,  you  eould,  (hey  eould. 

MUST. 

PuBBtrr  Tbxsb  ;  and  siok  or  ths  Potzhtial  Pbibbkt. 
Sn;.  Imiut,  thoo  must,  he  must ;         Plw,   We  must,  yon  must,  they  must. 
mfit  titt  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Imperfect  tense,  or  Preterit,  the  form  u  the  eune  M 
li^  Praeot:  this  word  is  entirely  invariBbte. 

11— Stmil  of  the  auxiliaries  are  accasionally  used  as  mere  expletives,  being  quite  un- 
■n'Dihf  miM:  as,  1.  Do  and  Did:  "And  it  is  night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  theforeat 
nfofiii."— Pso/nw.  civ,  20.  "And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  ijrinttess  foot  do  chase  the 
\S'y:at,  sad  do  fly  him  when  he  comes  bach."— SAoi.  "Aud  if  a  man  ttitt  need  a  poitop 
-I*.  Thiioecdless  use  of  do  and  is  now  avoided  by  good  writers.  2.  Shall,  Should, 
>  *"  Men  «Aa/f  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes,  which  after-houre  give  leisure  to  repeat 
I  i^-?U:dTi(e  yon  to  proceed.  I  lAouM  think  it  would  succeed.  Heit«Aou/iiseem,  thraka 
-ir.  AOat't  Gram.  p.  65.  "  I  coiiid  wish  you  to  go,"— /S.  p.  71.  3.  Will,  &c.  The 
tt  aeirly  of  the  same  character,  but  not  exactly  :  *'  The  isle  is  fuU  of  noises  ;  some- 
■x<uii  twioKing  instruments  will  hum  about  mine  ears." — Shak.  "  In  their  eveniog 
i.'  (nniM  steal  m  amongst  them."-'Barbttttld. 

"  His  listleaa  length  at  noontide  ttould  he  stretch." — Gray. 
■'i— .^'fwr  old  wrilera  often  formed  the  infinitive  in  en,  so  they  sometimes  dropped  the 
••'>•  ••.  if  the  perfect  participle.    Hence  we  find,  in  the  infancy  of  the  language,  done  used 
.li^ffn  Ame;  ana  that  by  the  same  hsnd,  with  like  changes  in  other  verbs  ;  ns,  "Thou 
E-l-yi-JiM."— CAatwei".    "  As  he  was  wont  to  done."— Id.    "  The  treson  that  to  women 
•i-'—li.  "For  to  6ea  honourable  and  free,"— /d.    "  I  am  sworn  to  AoWetj  it  sec^e."— 
''J:r  n.wre  God  hath  to  him  rniyte." — Doity/as.   "  None  Otherwise  negligent  than  I  you 
e-inotiw."— /d.   See  W.  Alien's  E.  Gram.  p.  97. 
"  But  netheless  the  thynge  is  do. 
That  fals  god  was  soone  go." — 13ower  :  H".  Tooke,  Tol.  i,  p.  376. 
'  -"Voy  i«  from  the  Anjjlo-Saxon  magan,  to  be  able,    la  the  parent  language  also,  it 
» in  aaiilisiy.   It  is  exbitnted  by  Fortes  cue,  as  a  principal  verb  \  '  They  shall  may  do 
^  :!iF5  itull  be  able  (to)  do  it."— IT.  Allm't  Oram.  p.  70.  "JUatf  not,  was  fonneriy  used 
u,  •  Graces  rox  which  we  maynoi  cease  to  sue.'  Booker.  — lb.  p.  91.   "JUoy  fre- 
y'i;>res«^  donbt  of  the  &ct ;  as,  '  I  may  have  the  book  in  my  library,  but  I  think  I  have 
"    Qwd  also,  to  express  doubt,  or  a  consequence,  with  a  future  signi&cation ;  aa,  '  I 
^'"T  the  aie  of  my  limbs,  but  I  see  little  probability  of  it.' — *  That  they  may  receive  me 
tf  :  in-^;  LiAe,  xvi,  4." — Churchill's  Oram.  p.  2(7.   In  these  latter  iniUnces,  the  po- 
'T*Mtiiit  akin  to  the  au^nnctive.   Heoee  Lowth  and  others  improperly  call  "/mogr 
l-viif  ^abjnnctivc  mood.    Others,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  as  little  propriety,  deny 
'y,':''- '"bjunctive mood  ;  alleging  an  ellipsis  in  every  thing  that  bears  that  name: 
■  '  "^jl  Srpossiblo,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,'  Scriptures." — W,  Allen's  Gram.  p.  61. 


J^'i-^os,  to  be  able,  is  etymologically  the  same  aa  the  regular  verbs  ken,  to  sec,  and  «», 
-  of  them  being  derived  from  the  Sax(4ll  eonnan  or  eunnan,  to  know :  whence  also  the 

can  are 
.Baean. 
'  examples: 

,  .  J  iho^wa  kiiov!  hov,  (i.  e.  couM  not.)  ^AtfipahattaS*  i>i  ilSa^t,  Strengthen 
'  'f  'j.f^^'^-  ^-  *^  can.)  Nescio  mentiri,  \  knoto  not  hou>  to  (i.  e.  I  canned) 
Z'  Gram.  p.  71.    Skali,  Saxon  sceal,  originally  signified  to  ihm   for  which  reason 

.iJ^'  HUMS  oi^At.  In  the  following  example  from  Chauoer,  ihall  ia  a  principal 
■  "-^  It'  uiiginal  meaning ; 

"Pot,  by  the  faith  I  ahaHto  Ood,  I  wene, 


Was  neuer  straungir  none  in  hir  degre,"— IP".  AUen's  Gram.  p.  6i. 
-I —Do  mil  Airfare  auxiliary  only  to  the  present  infinitive,  or  the  radical  verb;  ax,  do  throw, 
I.'.',  "l^'*  tlwmoodofrfo  throw  or  to  throw  i»  marked  by  do  or  to.    Be,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
f;rter  of  the  simple  participles ;  tA,  to  be  throwing,  to  be  thrown;  I  am  throwing,  I 
ud  10,  through  the  whole  oonjugatioa.  HoM  and  had,  in  their  literal  use,  an 
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ansili«7  to  th«  perfect  participle  only ;  %b,  hav«  thrown,  had  thrown.  Bate  m  from  t^r  S 
hfAban,  toposseea ;  and,  From  the  n&ture  of  the  perfect  participle,  thetenseB  thu  foniieil,i^ 
^  general  a  eompletioa  of  the  action.  The  French  idiom  ii  similar  to  this :  ai,  J'«'ni,l  Lnt 
Shall  and  should,  will  and  would,  may  and  might,  can  and  could,  must,  and  alio  net^,  [-Jn 
the  last  a  helping  verb,)  are  Beverally  auxiliary  to  both  forma  of  the  infinitiTe,andt()tt>>t(i 
u,  thall  throw,  thall  have  throtcH ;  thould  t/wow,  thould  have  ihtvwn ;  and  so  of  all  the  ml 
Obs.  16. — The  form  of  the  indicative  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  in  lien  of  the  poUiiii 
perfect ;  u,  "  If  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  wo  had  beat  tmlveissJ." — Shahpnn. 
Ui  "wmld  have  hem  uiuTecBal."  "I  A«Kf  ftem  dromud,  but  that  the  shoreva&  fh^q 
•hallow." — Id.  That  is — "  I  should  have  been  drowned."  This  mode  of  exprcsuon  may  Uri 
to  the  figure  enaUage,  in  which  one  word  or  one  modification  is  used  for  an  other.  >isi 
thisis  the  use  of  tcwe  for  would  be:  "It  were  injustice  to  deny  the  execution  of  Ibf  li 
anyindividual ;*'  that  is,  "it  would  be  injustice."— Jlfumiy'f  Grammar,  p.  69.  In  hi 
■tances,  w^e  and  had  been  eeem  to  have  the  same  import;  as,  "  Good  were  it  for  thit  us 
had  never  been  bora."— Jianb,  xiv,  21.  "Ithadtieen  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  hen  M 
Matt,  xxvi,  i24.  In  prose,  all  these  lic«iaes  are  needlcas,  if  not  abaolutelT  improper.  In  i 
their  brevity  may  Gonuaead  them  to  preference ;  bat  to  this  style,  I  thiu,  they  ought  u  s 
fl&ed:  as, 

"  That  had  been  just,  replied  the  reverend  bard ; 
But  done,  fair  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadet  met  me  hare." — PoOok. 

"  The  keystones  of  the  arch ! — though  all  were  o'er. 
For  UB  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore."— ^Syron. 
Ob8.  17. — With  an  abverb  of  comparison  or  preference,  as  better,  rather,  beet,  <u  lirf.  eta 
the  auxiliary  had  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  before  the  infinitive  to  fonn  tbr  ff. 
Imperfector  pluperfect:  as,  "  He  thatloaes  by  getting,  A(i(j&e^f«r  Axe  than  get."— it 
"  Otiier  prepositions  had  belter  have  been  substituted.'  — Priestley's  Gram.  p.  166,  "  1 
tay." — Lo\\th:  t&.P-  HO.  "  It  compels  mc  to  think  of  that  which  I  Aot^  nUhtr  fcr>fiit."—i 
Heth,  on  Prayer,  p.  25,  "You  had  much  better  say  nothing  upon  the  subject,  "—irA<f'.'tE 
p.  147.  *' I /larf  CTucA  raiAer  (AoiP  thee  what  hopes  thou  hast  before  thee."— Bartrr.  ' 
rather  speaA  five  words  with  my  understanding,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknon  M 
—1  Cor.  xiv,  19.  "  I  knew  a  gentleman  in  America  who  tolA  me'how  mveh  ratitr  ^  it 
woman  than  thomanheia." — Mtaiuuttu't  Society  in  America,  Yol.  i.  p.  153.  "IM* 
as  not" — Wtitter'e  Di^.  w.  Lief.  "Ihadas  A'eretbetown  crier  spoke  my  lines."— SiiiK:/' 
"  We  had  best  leave  nature  to  her  own  operations." — Karnes,  EL  of  Cnt.  Vol,  i,  p.  31'?-  "* 
method  had  he  best  take?" — Harris's  Hermes,  p.  ix.  These  are  equivalent  to  the  phn'-r* 
better  lose — might  better  havebecn  substituted — vou/tf  as  lief  say— wou/d  rather  forgt:t>-i.^ 
better  axy— would  much  rather  show — would  rather  speak— how  much  rather  he  leovki  It— 
aalief  go— ^AouMbest  leave — mighthc  best  take ;  ana,  for  the  sake  of  regularly,  these  iitir 
ought  to  be  preferred,  as  they  sometimes  are :  thus,  "  For  ray  own  part,  I  would  rai/x.'  i.U 
a  tree  in  all  Us  luxuriancy." — Addison,  Sprct.  No.  414 ;  Blair's  Rhct.  p.  223.  The  Wl.^ia 
Itmction  is  difTcrcnt :  "  Au^vstua  had  like  to  havebecn  slain."— 5.  Biitler.  Here^oii:"!  r- 
verb  of  the  indicative  imperfect.  The  following  examples  appear  to  be  poaitivdr  u:-  ' 
*'  Much  that  was  said,  had  better  remained  unsaid." — JV.  I'.  Observer.  Say,  "  iitip/>t  I't'^ri 
mained."  "  A  man  that  is  lifting  a  weight,  if  he  put  not  sufilcicnt  strength  to  iC  Ai'-'  ^' 
none  at  all."— Aozter.  Say,  "might  as  well  put."  "You  were  better  pour  oStiieti:^:  U 
aod  use  the  latter."— Bacon.  8&y,"  might  belter  pour;"  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  '•  haii  U-lir , 
Shakspeara  has  an  expression  which  is  still  worse: — 

"  Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog." — BeatUiee,  p.  293. 
Obb.  18.— The  form  of  conjugating  the  active  verb,  is  often  caUcd  the  Aetiee  roin,*i.i" 
the  passive  verb,  the  Passive  Voice.  These  terms  ore  borrowed  from  the  Latin  andGi«'^r-° 
and,  except  as  scr^'ing  to  diversify  expression,  arc  of  little  or  no  use  in  Bnglish  gnmiEii. 
grammarians  deny  that  there  is  any  propriety  in  them,  with  respect  to  any  language.  1' 
after  showing  that  the  import  of  the  verb  does  not  always  follow  its  form  of  voice, 
most,  therefore,  carefully  distinguish  the  Voice  of  a  Verb  from  its  signification.  Tu  -i 
the  distinction,  I  denominate  that  an  Active  Verb  which  containsan  Attribute  in  which  ■!( 
isconsidcred  as  performed  by  the  Subject ;  and  that  a  Posn'te  Verb  which  contains  an  A't'  '■ 
which  the  action  is  considered  as  aunered  by  the  Subject,  and  performed  upon  it  by  f  L'  ' 
I  csll  that  voice  a  Subjective  Voice  which  is  generally  ai^ropriated  to  the  Active  Verb,  ail  < 
Olfjective  Voice  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  Passive  Verb.    As  to  the  Ncnie:  V.i 
they  possess  a  peculiar  form,  I  call  it  a  Neuter  Voice." — Fosdick's  Translation,  p.  W. 

Obs.  19. — A  recognition  of  the  difference  between  actives  and  passives,  in  ouronfricali- 1 
tion  of  verbs  with  respect  to  their  sjgnificationi^a  principle  of  division  very  propeilT  (.<>•  v 
•  neat  majority  of  our  grammars  and  dictionaries,  out  opinionalely  rejected  by  Wc^tir,  ] 
arid  sundry  late  grammarians,— renders  It  unnecessary,  if  not  improper,  to  place  VoictNi  't , 
Voice  and  the  Passive,  among  the  tnodijivatiotis  «f  our  vcrljs,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  '.  I 
cot^ugBtions.  So  must  it  be  in  respect  to  "  a  Neuter  Voice,"  or  any  other  distinrtiot. »  l. 
class  ill  cation  involves.  The  significant  characteristic  is  not  overlooked ;  the  di>t:i:t*  > 
neglected  as  nonessential;  but  it  is  transferred  to  a  difiercnt  category.  Hence  1  carm' ■ 
uiprove  of  the  following  remark,  which  "  the  Rev.  W.  Allen"  appears  to  cite  with  rrff  ■ 
"'The  distinction  of  active  or  passive,' says  the  accurate  Mr.  Jones,  'is  not  esstntti  '■ 
In  the  infancy  of  language,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  not  known.  In  Hebrew,  the  dnr'' 
imperfettly  exists,  and,  in  thceaily  periods  of  it,  probahly  did  not  exi>t  at  all.  In  .\-  ■ 
only  di.stinction  which  obtains,  nrises  from  the  vowel  points,  a  late  invention  compan  i  ^; 
aDtiquiiy  of  that  language.  And  tn  our  own  tongue,  the  names  of  actite  and  pamrr  "'  ^ ' 
zemuned  unknown,  if  they  had  not  been  learnt  in  Latin.'  "-^-AlUnU  Ehmads  ^'  i 
Oram.  y.  95. 
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,  M«etM^i9af»Dii  of  a  verb,  some  teachers  choose  to  understand  nothing  moto  than 
xiu  of  itt  priBeipol  parts;  giving  to  the  arrangement  of  its  nambers  and  peraons,  through 
(  irn  <ds  and  tenses,  the  name  of  declentian.  This  ia  a  misapplication  of  terms,  and  the 
fien  13  u  needless,  as  tt  is  contrary  to  general  usage.  Dr.  Burnous,  long  silent  concem- 
^-ip.l  p4rl«,  seems  now  to  make  a  siogulai  distiaction  between  "conJvgaMng  "  and  "cm* 
a"  ^^ttiajiigatioiu  mclade  the  moods,  tenses,  and  inflectlona  of  verbs ;  bnt  he  teaches 
n:S  -r^t  mamniej,  as  follows :  "  The  principal  partB  of  the  Teib  are  itia  Present  tiuiica. 
fce  fjrf  itniieatire  and  the  Paat  participle.  The  mentioning  of  these  parts  is  called 
,iTi\i;  TserEBS."—Anafyt.  and  Front.  Oram.,  1849,  p.  80. 

En^Iiih  verba  having  bat  very  few  inflections  to  indicate  to  what  part  of  the  scheme 
idtuid  tPQSfi  thn  pertain,  it  is  found  convenient  to  insert  in  our  conjugations  the  prepo- 
b.  :u  nuk  the  inDDitive ;  personal  jnvnouns,  to  distinguish  the  persona  and  nambers;  tha 
ta  denote  the  subjunctive  mord-,  and  the  adverb  nof,  to  show  the  fiarm  of  negation. 
ir<e  ):!iLtions,  orindexes,  a  verb  may  be  conjugated  in ybur  teayi:— 
firr-iirelj;  as,  I  write,  I  do  write,  or,  I  am  writing;  and  so  on. 
'jritiifly  ;  >s,  I  wxitenotf  I  do  not  write,  or,  I  am  not  writing. 
lUm^itiKly ;  u,  Write  I J  Do  I  write  }  or.  Am  I  writing  i 

unasatiTely  and  natively ;  ai,  Write  I  not  ?  Do  I  not  write  ?  or,  Am  I  not  writing  ? 
•   1.  SIMPLE  FORM,  ACTIVE  OH  NETTER. 

e  simplest  form  of  an  English  conjugation,  ia  that  ivhich  makes  the 
n:  3iA  imperfect  tenses  without  auxiliaries  ;  but,  even  in  these,  tinxiliaries 
t4iiired  for  the  potential  mood,  and  are  often  preferred  for  the  indicative. 

FIRST  EXAMPLE. 
Tke  ngular  active  verb  LOVE,  etmjvgixted  affinnaiivdy. 
Principal  Pabts. 

frwiA.      Pntrn^.       Imperfect  Participle.       Petfeet  Participle. 

Iatg.        Lored.  Loving.  Iiored. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD.* 
msnitire  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  ivhich* expresses  the  being,  action,  or  passion, 
BCisited  mMniux,  and  irithout  person  or  number.   It  is  used  only  in  the  present  and 
itRuca. 

Pa«sSNT  Tbnse. 

Itn«ei3tltefl»f,  ta  radical  verb;  and  ia  usually  preceded  by  the  prepo^tion  ft>,  whioh 
b  nlitkn  to  aome  other  word :  thus, 

To  love. 
FxuEcr  TsNfiE. 

■InwprdusiheaiUJIiary AflMto  the  perfect  participle;  and,  like  the  inflnitiTe 
»,a  nnallj  pneeded  by  the  preposition  to  :  thus, 

To  have  loved. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
tsdiatiTs  nood  is  that  form  of  tha  verb,  which  rimply  indicates  or  declares  a  thing, 
■iioeniia.  It  ia  used  in  all  the  tauee. 

Frbsbst  Tsmi. 

iadieattra,  m  its  simple  form,  is  eaimtially  the  samo  as  the  present  infinitive, 
^etb ;  except  that  the  verb  be  has  am  in  the  indicative. 

I-  The  ample  form  of  tbo  present  tense  is  varied  thus  :  — 
SinjaUtr.  Plural. 
!'1  (cram,  I      love,  Irt  person,  We  lore, 

•\  psnoo,  ThoQ  lovest,  2d  person,  Toa  lore, 

3j  person.  He    loves;  3d  person,  They  love. 

1u  tense  may  also  be  formed  by  profixin^  tho  aosUary  do  to  tbo  verb  :  thus, 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I     do  lovo,  1.  We  do  love, 

2  Torn  dost  love,  2.  Yon  do  love. 
^  Hq  does  love;  3.  They  do  love. 

^t^^^uttwfens,  or,  as  tt  Is  eommonlv  termsd,  infinitive  mood,  contdns  at  tba  fanw  thne  the  eneBea 
■  »«ohf.udlkittM>lao(ROD  vbleh  aU  tnSeeUoaa  otthe  verb  an  to  UgrttttwL  This  Bhaneter 
"K.«»tti*lBiaUn  faaUlaBc«aBes,k  lOtin  meod]  oa|bt  M  nveede  the  [ottarl  mooda  vaito, 
Mfck  Un  a«a,  aa  b  abaanll;^  practised  in  alssMt aU  siwnnaUeal  stMsu.**— Ac^ptleo,  p.  li- 
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IuPKBraoT  Tbhsb. 

This  tense,  in  its  i^mple  form  is  the  preterit ;  which,  in  all  leguUi  tcA^  uUb  d  m 
the  presestt  but  in  otheis  is  fonned  Tarionsly. 

1.  The  rimple  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  is  varied  Oitis: — 

Singular.  PUraL 

1.  I      loved,  1.  We  loved, 

2.  Thoalovedst,  2.  Yon  loved, 

3.  He    loved  ;  3.  They  loved. 

2.  This  tense  may  abo  be  formed  by  loeflzing  die  aoxilisry  £d  to  the  present:  th^ 

Singular.  Plurcd. 

1.  I      did   love,  1.  We    did  lore, 

2.  Thou  didst  love,  2.  You  did  love,  | 

3.  He   did   love ;  3.  They  did  love. 

PsmFicr  Tessb. 

This  tense  prefixes  the  auziliarj  have  to  the  peifiect  participle :  thus,  | 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      have  loved,  1.  We    have  loved, 

2.  Thou  bast  loved,  2.  You  have  Joroi, 

3.  He    has  loved ;  3.  l^ey  have  M. 

Flufbrfeci  Tbnse. 
This  toise  prefixes  the  anziliaryAad  to  tbe  perfect  participle:  that, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I       had    loved,  1.  We    had  loved, 

2.  Thou  badst  loved,         '  2.  You   had  loved,  i 

3.  He    had    loved;  3.  They  had  iovcd.  | 

FlRST-PDTOBE  TeXSB. 

This  tense  prefixes  the  auxiliary  lAoff  or  tdU  to  the  present :  thai, 
1 .  Simply  to  express  a  future  action  or  event :  — 

Singiilar.  Plural. 

1.  I       shall  love,  1.  We-  shall  love, 

2.  Thou  wilt  love,  2.  You  will  love,  I 
2.  He    will  love;  3.  They  will  love.  I 

2.  To  express  a  promise,  volition,  command,  or  tbreat :  — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I      will  love,  1.  We  will  love. 

2.  Tbou  Shalt  love,  2.  You  shall  love, 

3.  He    shall  love  ;  3.  They  shall  love. 

SbCOND'TDTDHS  Tbhbb. 
This  toise  prefixes  the  anxilinries  tkgU  have  or  viU  have  to  the  perfect  particiide : 

Singular.  Maud.  i 

1.  I      shall  have  loved,  1.  We  shall  have  loTsd. 

2.  Tbou  wilt  have  loved,  2.  You  will  have  loved,  I 

3.  He   will  have  loved;  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Obh.— The  anxiliaiy  ahaU  may  also  be  used  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  thii  ^^^^^^ 
preceded  by  a  Gonjonction  expressing  condition  or  contingency  ;  as,  "If  he  ihaU  havt  cmpit 
the  work  by  midrammer." — L.  Murray'M  Gram.  p.  80.   So,  with  the  conjanctiTeadTrrbKMnJ 
"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  ahalt  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
wAmhe  ahaU  have  put  dovu  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power."— 1  Cor.  xt,  24.  AndpaM 
Kill  may  here  be  used  in  the  first  person  to  exprris  a  promise,  though  such  usige,  I  thtnl^i 
occurs.   Professor  Fowlor  has  given  to  thb  tense,  first,  the  "Predictiee  "  ronn,  «  "J'"" 
above,  and  then  a  form  which  he  calls  "Promisnre,"  and  in  which  the  auxiliaries  ire  TsnM 
"  Singular.    1.  I  toiU  have  taken.   2.  Thou  ahalt  hare  taken,  you  thail  have  taken.  3-  '^'JZ 
have  taken.   Plural.    1.  We  tcitf  have  taken.   2.  Te  or  you  aAofl  have  taken.  3.  He[»«M'^ 
thaU  hare  taken."— fbtcfer>#  E.  Gram.  8vo,  N.  T.  1850,  p.  2S1.  Bat  the  othar  i&stsuxs 
eited  show  that  snch  a  form  is  not  always  promissory. 
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potenhal  hood. 

t  potentUI  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  expresMt  the  power,  liberty,  postibUity 
eesity  of  the  bein^  actuMi.  or  pusion.  It  u  used  in  the  first  four  tenses ;  but  the 
6ti u^srfeet  ia  fitOfmiij  ua.  aoritt :  itB  time  is  veij  iadetennmate ;  as,  "He  w»uU  bt 
i  u'  seasmtf  -wun  he  iio||^eatl7  Batiafled."-'/onf  Kama,  EL  of  Crit,  Vol.  i,  p.  11. 

pBBSBin  Tms. 

IfautesnpiefixaathemiiziliarrMa^  AM,  or  Mtiri;  to  the  zadicil  Terb :  thnsi 
Stupdar.  Phmd. 
1. 1     mij   love,  1.  We   may  love, 

2. 1%n  nujst  love,  2.  Ton  may  love, 

3.  He  wMj   love ;  8.  Th^may  love. 

iKFBBnCT  TbKO. 

btow  prefixes  the  aoxQiaiy  mightt  mM,  mwU^  or  lAoiitc^  to  the  radual  verb ;  thna 
Singuhr.  Plural. 
1. 1     might   love,  'l.  We  might  love, 

3.  TbraH^tst  love,  2.  Yon  mi^  love, 

3.  Hfl  mi^fe    love;  8.  They  might  love. 

Febtbct  Tsnsb. 

■  toiMpnfizei  the  anxiliwries,  wtof  *<mw, can  Aa»», or  mut  Am«,to  the  perfect  parti- 

Sittyvlar.  Plural, 

1. 1      may  have  loved,  1.  We    may  have  loved, 

t  Thoa  mayathave  loved,  2.  You  may  have  loved, 

3.  He   may  have  ktved ;  3.  They  may  have  loved. 

pKUFKavBCi  TuraB. 

i*k3»  })refizn  the  avxDiariea,  mft^  Aoe^  camtdHava,  wouUt  hawt  ae  thoutdAtae,totiie 
iijK&iflBl  thos, 

SingiUar.  Phiral. 

1. 1     might  have  loved,  1.  We  might  have  loved, 

i.  Thoa  nughtst  have  loved,  2.  Yoa  might  have  loved, 

3.  Ho  mi^t  have  loved ;  3.  They  might  have  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

I  labjaactiTB  mood  is  that  form  of  tho  verb,  which  represents  the  being,  action,  or 
B.  L-  eonditumal,  doubtful,  or  contingent.  This  mood  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
E^n;  as,  if,  that,  though,  lattt  unlettt  except.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  it 
k1  br  a  mere  pladng  of  the  Terb  before  the  nominative;  as,  "Wen  I,"  for,  **If  I 
'-^mi$,"br,  "I/k9httd:"~"FiJlwB,"fat,  *'If  mfatt  ;"— "Knew  tlug,"  for,  **If 
&  does  not  vary  its  tenninatlon  at  all,  in  tu  dinfereat  persons.*  Itisnsedm 
^t,  tod  annetimcs  in  the  imperfect  tense ;  rarely— and  perhapa  never  properl}f — in 
Ai  this  mood  can  bo  used  only  in  a  depend^t  clause,  the  Hme  implied  in  its 
)  it  in-ji  nlative,  and  generally  indefinite ;  as, 

"  It  shsU  be  in  eternal  restless  change,  * 
Self-fed,  and  sclf-consum'd  :  if  tfua  fail. 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness." — MtUon,  Comm,  L596. 

rte.IiMn,lhi<  ItNTCrbia  all  tlMpnaoDt,  both  ■Inpilu'  and  plmnl,  if  th»  tarn*  in/arm.  BatUsdl^j 
r-nnktMki«<iMt  «v]fia£  or  not  cAonruv  Um  terminadoo  of  the  T*tb,  moat  abinrdlj  nauii  bj  a, 
*^  »  Ujfadctf,j«t  M  it  fi  la  the  iadieaU?e  or  th«  potential  tavoA ;  and  wben  b«  stM*ka  of  thanga  or 
l^-fviGctatiaii,  haiBMiUi  tbat  the  Tarb  rmaiuWMmf  oa  In  tbo  lint  panon  slagular  !  For  onm- 
'At  it^ai  penM  dnrntar  of  tba  imperftet  tenN  In  tha  mMnnotlTc  mood,  U  also  veTy/rfpuntly  taried  im 
M, '  If  Aoatotxtf  Mm  trulj,  thon  wonldtt  6btj  Urn.' Jfi^oy'i  Oram.  8to,  p.  209.  «  The 
P^*[  tbe  tottMbt  BBod,  wban  applied  to  Dm  si>bJaoetlT«,  do  net  eharigt  the  tarailnation  of  the  Meood 
Epi*-'^**,  "  If  thoa  majrX  or  castl  m.'!— 16.  p.  210,  "  SonMaothon  think,  that  tba  tvrmloattoa  of 
aateMrfifrmwf.- M,  IadTlBatliaa,thatthoaMay  bevan."— Jfr.  p.  SIO.  "Wbrn  ttiadrein- 
P*M(.nBMr  and  faaaitj  oonenr.  It  ta  prmar  (o  vary  tha  tarmlnatloaa  of  tha  aaeoBd  a«d  third  pawm 
C  "  U  ma^  ba  oooalilerad  aa  a  rnla^  that  lAc  tAufM  of  tan^nalfra  m  NMUHry,  whan  diaN 

PMiMia unntr."— A.  p. 307.  "It  maTbaoondderedaaarale.tbatiucABiirwadonilDatiooaar*  m- 
MaibNttncbeomKaiieea  aoaeurV—IngtrioWi  Oram,  p.yn  NowUnmraadlngeraoUbaratnent 
2™ '■  WtaoM  bait  ia  that !  If  Mam7*S|  ^  !»■  oomraittcd  muj  nieb.  Bat,  In  Uila  matter, 
[F^x^^aMMilrbjInganoll,  bat,  on  0B«  oeeeMoo.  I^j  hfanaelf.  For  be  deelaraa  It  to  beau  optntm  tai 
w  mean. ''ThM  tha  daOnltkm  and  oatoT*  of  the  lalQaoetifo  mood,  hava  mm/Iwik  to  ehaoga  of  beiml- 
^-Xi-r^-jCn*.  Bto,  p.  211.  And  TeSamidat  bit  itniife  Uondeti,  ha  asems  b>  have  aaettbed  the  mtmitif 
[■"ntaubtUiaood,  MiAcM/laeliviu  whiehit  laodTeatefJUtMrf^  nrlag,  "  That  pari  of  the  verb 
Pf'^'^^cinihapnaaottanBaortbeaattJaDMlTC  iiiOOd,haaa  ftttm  rignlflcaHwi.  Tku  laaSMedto 
g^fatTB^tfioM  cf  tlMaanond  and  tMrd  paraBwaab^BJar  a/Oa  tmaieaUpt  ."^lt.p.a07.  BatHwsbmd- 
mUr  Mau  hi  taa^  k,  that  the  fn14«Mttt«  mood  it  rfcrmtf  ftom  lAc  Mieatjwrtbo  piteWn  « 

■  ^  ib  Mraino  or  imMte* .' 
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FiXSBKT  TSNSB. 

This  tense  ta  gencxaUy  used  to  express  some  condition  on  wliich  a  future  action  or  erra 
is  affirmed.  It  is  therefore  erroneously  considered  by  some  grammarians,  as  an  elliptical  fin 
of  the  futore. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I      love,  1.  If  we  lore, 

2.  If  Thou  lore,  2.  If  you  love. 

3.  If  lie    love;  3.  If  they  love. 

0b3. — In  this  tense,  the  auxiliary  do  ia  sometimes  employed  [  as,  "  If  thou  do  prmper  b] 
Way."— Gcnests,  xxiT,  42.  "  If  he  do  not  u««r  it." — Letilicus,  v,  1.  "If  he  do  but  in/iinoreUi 
desire." — Murray' a  Key,  p.  '<  If  he(ioprciniue,hewitlcertaii)l7perfonn." — Ib.p.WS,  "Aneral 
which,  if  it  ever  do  occur,  must  occur  in  some  future  period." — Uuey't  Gram.  (3d£d.  Lond.)  p  9. 
"  If  be  do  baXpromiie,  thou  art  safe," — lb.  89. 

"  Till  old  experieDGfl  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain."— Mutom  :  /ZPcnssrsso. 
These  examples,  if  they  arc  right,  prove  the  tenie  to  hepreamt,  and  not  future,  as  Hfley  and  mm 
otheis  suppose  it  to  be. 

Impeepect  Tenbe.  I 
This  tenfle,  like  the  imperfect  of  the  potential  mood,  with  which  it  is  frequently  ecnneet. 
ed,  is  properly  an  aorist,  or  indeSmte  tense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  time  past,  present,  or  fatan: 
as,  *'  If  therefore  perfection  were  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,  what  further  need  tnu  then 
tluttkn  other  priest  xAou&JriMf" — £M.  vii,  It.  "They  mart  be  viewed  exocffy  in  the iaae 
U^t,  as  if  the  intention  to  porchase  now  exitted," — ifwray's  Paniag  Emvuet,  p.  24.  "If 
it  were  possible,  thoy  shall  dteeive  the  very  elect." — Matt.  xxiT*  24.  "  If  the  whole  body 
were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?"—!  Corinthitattt  17.  **If  die  thankful rt^wat 
it  would  be  pain  and  grief  to  them." — Atterbtay. 

Singular.  PluraL 

1.  If  I     loved,  1.  If  ve  loved. 

2.  If  thoaloved,  2.  If  you  loved.  , 

3.  If  he  loved ;  3.  If  they  loved. 

Obs.— In  thin  tense,  the  aaxiliirv  tUd  is  sometimes  employed.  The  subiunctlvc  may  hne  bs 
distioguisbcd  from  the  indicative,  by  these  circumstances ;  namely,  that  the  time  is  mdefisitt, 
and  that  the  supposition  is  always  contrary  to  the  fact :  as,  "  Great  is  the  number  of  those  wht 
might  attain  to  true  wisdom,  if  they  (Ad  nof  already  tAiiU;  themselves  wise."— Dilfteyn's  Ite/UtHMt, 
p.  36.  This  iraplien  that  they  do  think  themselves  wise ;  but  an  indicative  supposition  or  concc*- 
Bton— (at,  "  Thonah  they  did  not  thitik  themselves  wise,  they  were  so — ")  accords  with  the  (ad, 
and  with  the  literal  tiine  of  the  tease,— here  time  past.  The  subjunctive  imperfect,  sugtstiiif 
the  idea  of  what  is  not,  and  known  by  the  xense,  is  sometimes  introduced  without  any  oftKwM* 
eigns ;  as,  "  lu  a  society  of  perfect  men,  where  alt  understood  what  was  morally  right,  and  lem 
determined  to  act  accordinsly,  it  is  obvious,  that  human  laws,  ox  even  human  orgisisUioB  M 
enforce  God's  laws,  would  be  altogether  unnecessary,  and  could  serve  so  Taluauic  pnrpofe." 
— Pbes.  Shannon  ;  ExamtTier,  No.  78. 

IMPEBATI'VE  MOOD. 
The  imperative  mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb,  vhich  is  used  in  commanding,  exbortiaA 
entreating,  or  permitting.   It  is  commonly  used  only  in  the  second  person  of  the  inscBl 
tense. 

Peesent  Tenbe. 
Singular.    2.  Love  [thou,]  or  Do  ttion  love  ; 

Plural.       2.  Lovo  [ye  or  you,]        or  Do  you  love. 

Obs.— In  the  Greek  language,  which  has  three  numbers,  the  imperative  mood  is  used  ta  tb 
second  and  third  persons  of  them  all ;  and  has  also  several  different  tenses,  some  of  which  cannri 
be  clearly  rcnderM  in  English.  In  Latin,  this  mood  has  a  distinct  form  for  the  third  person,  bod 
singular  and  plural.  In  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  first  person  plural  is  aim  givai  it- 
Imitations  of  some  of  these  forms  are  occasionally  employed  in  English,  partienlarly  tj  tbi 

poets       "    "'^  .  I-  .-  1  v_  __  .  _ 

make 

imprecat: 

mood  may  pos«iA/y        all  the  persons  and  cumbers.   Examples:  "Come  we  nov  to  bis  tru> 
lation  of  the  Iliad,"— Pope'*  Pref.  to  Jhmciad.   "  Proceed  we  therefore  in  our  subject. 
••Bleated  6e  Ae  that  bleeseth  thee.'^— Gm.  xxvii,  29.   "Thy  kinyAm  come."— Hat*,  li,  19.  "BH 
poM  we  that." — W.  Scott.      Third  person :  Be  he.  Be  they." — ChttrcMlTt  Gram.  p.  93. 

**  My  Boul,  turn  from  them — ttim  we  to  survey,"  4c. — GoldmitA. 
"  Then  fum  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name,'  —By«m. 
"  AVhere'cr  the  eye  could  light  these  words  you  read : 
'  Who  comes  this  way — behold,  nnAfear  to  sin!'  "—PoUok, 
"  Fall  he  that  must,  hcncath  his  rival's  arms. 

And  Uve  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms." — Pepe. 
"  Cursed  be  I  that  did  so !— All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  liykt  on  you  t " — SAaJrtpeare. 
«  Have  done  thy  charms,  thou  hateful  vrither'd  hag !  " — /mm. 
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PAienciPLES. 

1.  Tk$  hijperfeet,         8.  ThePtrftet,         3.  TU  Prepmfeet, 
liOTing.  LoTed.  Hanng  loved. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  KXAMPLK 
F1B8T  Pbbsok  SntoDULa. 
Ink  I  love  or  do  lore,  I  loved  or  did  love,  I  have  loved,  I  bad  loved,  I  shall  or 
will  love,  I  shall  or  nill  have  loved.    For.  I  may,  can,  or  mast  love ;  I  might, 
«Mdd,  wonid,  or  riwuld  love;  I  may,  can,  or  most  have  loved ;  .1  might)  ooold,  mold, 
«r  ihoald  have  loved.   Subj.  If  I  love.  If  I  loved. 

Skcoxd  Pbb«oh  S1KBCI.JUL. 
Ikd.  Thou  lovest  or  dost  lore,  Thou  lovedst  or  didst  love,  Thou  hast  loved,  Thou 
hadat  loved.  Thou  shaU  or  wilt  love,  Thoa  shalt  or  wilt  have  loved.  Poi.  Thou 
majst,  oanst,  or  miut  love ;  Thoa  mightst,  ooaldst,  wouldst,  or  shooldat  love  ;  Thoa 
Dujat,  caost.  or  moat  have  loved  ;  Thoa  mightat,  conldst,  wooldst,  or  ahouldst  have 
lored.   SoBJ.  If  thoa  love.  If  thoa  loved.    Imp.  Love  [thoa,]  or  Do  thoa  love. 

Third  Faasoir  Smouum. 

In.  He  loves  or  doss  love,  He  loved  or  iaH  love.  He  has  loved.  He  had  loved, 
"Bit  ahatt  or  will  love,  He  shaU  or  will  have  loved.  Pot.  He  may,  can,  or  must  hm ; 
He  might,  could,  woold,  or  should  lovo;  He  may,  can,  or  must  have  loved;  He 
ndgfat,  ooald,  woold,  or  Bhonld  have  loved.    Subj.  If  he  love.  If  he  loved. 

FtBST  PsaaoK  Pluxai. 
Ln>.  We  lore  or  do  love.  We  loved  or  did  love.  We  have  loved,  We  had  loved.  We 
shall  or  mil  love.  We  aball  or  will  hare  loved.    Pot.  We  mayi  oan,  or  most  love , 
We  ni^t,  oonld,  wonld,  or  shoald  love ;  We  may,  can*  or  most  We  loved ;  We 
a^it,  emUd,  would,  or  shonld  have  loved.   Subj.  If  we  love,  If  we  loved. 

SiooirD  PaasoM  PunuL. 
Lm.  Too  love  or  do  love,  Toa  loved  or  dul  love,  Yoa  have  loved,  Ton  had  loved. 
Tea  shall  or  will  love,  Yoa  shall  or  will  hare  loved.  Poi.  Yoa  may,  dan,  or  mast 
lore;  Yoa  might,  eeuld,  woald,  or  shoald  lore ;  Yoa  may,  can,  or  most  have  loved ; 
Yoa  min^t,  coald,  woald,  or  shoald  have  loved.  Subj.  If  yoa  love,  IfyoaloYed. 
Ibp.  Love  [ye  or  yoa,]  or  Do  yoa  love. 

Tkibd  Fsbsoh  Flckai.. 
Ln>.  They  love  br  do  lore,  They  ItfVed  or  did  lore.  They  have  loved.  They  had 
loved.  They  shall  or  irill  love.  They  shall  or  will  have  loved.  Pot.  Ueymay,  can, 
ormiutiove:  They  might,  could,  would,  or  shoald  love;  They  ouy,  can,  or  must 
hare  loved ;  They  mig^^  ooold,  would,  or  should  have  loved.  Subj.  "U  they  love. 
If  they  loved. 

FUOLUB  POBH  WITH  *  ThOU.* 

Note. — In  the  famfliT  atyle,  the  aeoood  person  sisgnlar  of  this  verb,  ia  vaoallyand  more 
vnpcriyfonned  thus :  Xnd.  Thou  lov'st  or  dost  lore,  Thoa  loved  or  did  lore,  Thou  haat 
wed.  Thou  had  loved.  Thon  shall  or  viU  lore,  Thou  shall  or  will  haTe  loved.  For.  Ihou 
can,  or  must  love ;  Thou  might,  could,  would,  or  should  love  j  Thou  may,  can,  or  must 
walovad;  Tliou  might,  could,  Woidd,  or  ahoold  hare  lored.  Subi.  If  thou  love,  IF  thou 
loved.  Ixr.  Love  [toon,]  or  So  thou  lore. 

SECOND  EXAMPLE. 
The  imgtdar  oeft'tw  verb  SSS,  conjugated  affirvw^w^, 
■PaiKciPAL  Pabts. 
Prumt.        JPreterit.        Imp.  PariidpU.      Ptrf.  PartieipU. 
See.  Saw.  Seeing.  Sees. 

ZNTINiriTE  MOOD. 
PnamiT  Taxax. 
To  see. 
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PbKPEOT  TlXSB., 

To  hare  seen. 


Sit^ftUar, 
I  we, 
llKniaeest, 
He 


Siftffular. 

I  saw, 
Thou  sawest, 
He  saw; 

I  have  seen, 
Then  hast  seen. 
He    has  seen; 

I  had  seen, 
Thott  hadat  seen, 
He    had  seen; 

Singidar. 
I      shall  Bee, 
Thoa  wilt  see, 
He   will  see: 


INDICATIYB  MOOD. 


PKBnoT  Tbmsh. 


pLvnanoi  Tama. 


Singular, 

I  shall  hare  seen, 
Thoa  wilt  have  seen. 
He   will  have  seen ; 


8boohi>>tdtcbx  ^^mk 


Singidar. 
I      maj  see, 
Thoa  majBt  see. 
He    may   see ; 

I  might  see, 
Thoa  mightst  see. 
He    mi^  see; 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PaBBBHT  TbVSS. 


iMPBsnoi  Tama. 


Sinfftdar, 
I  may  have  seen, 
Thoa  mayst  have  seen. 
He   may  have  seen ; 


pBBROx  Trao. 


Plural 

1.  We  we. 

2.  Yoa  nee, 
8.  They  aee. 

1.  We  saw. 

2.  Yoa  saw, 
8.  niey  saw. 

PluraL 

1.  We   have  seen, 

2.  Ton  have  seen, 
8.  They  have  seen. 

Plural. 

1.  We  had  seen, 

2.  Yon  had  seen, 

3.  They  had  seen. 

mural. 

1.  We   shall  see, 

2.  Yoa  will  see, 

3.  They  will  see. 

J^uraL 

1.  We*  shall  hamecn, 

2.  Yoa  wilt  hareaeea, 
a.  They  will  hannca. 


Jnur^ 

1.  We   may  see, 

2.  Yoa  may  see, 
8.  They  may  see. 

IVural 

1.  We   might  see, 

2.  Yoa  might  aee, 
8.  They  might  see. 

Plural. 

1.  We   may  hsve  tta, 

2.  Yoa  may  hart  aeen, 
8.  They  may  have  ■>»• 
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Fwmnmr  Tmn. 


Ixpnnci  TExtM. 


X.  I  might  have  seen, 
2'  Tbon  migfatBt  have  seen, 
S.  He    m^t   bave  seen  ; 

SUBJIINCnVE  ICOOD. 
Puun  Ttiia. 

1.  If  I  see, 

2.  If  thoa  see, 
S.  If  be  see; 

Sinaidar, 

1.  If  I  saw, 

2.  If  tbousav, 

3.  If  he  saw; 

mPEBATTVE  HOOD. 
Fbbsbht  Tbku. 

2.  See  [tbonj  or 
2.  See  [ye  or  you,] 

fabuchfles. 

1.  7^  Aip«/ee(.      2.  Tke  Perfset. 
Seeing.  Seen. 


1.  We  might  have  seen, 
S.  Yoa  might  have  eeen, 
S.  Tbc^  might  have  seen. 


1.  If  ve  see, 

2.  If  you  see, 

3.  If  tbej  see. 

Mural. 

1.  If  we  saw, 

2.  If  you  saw, 
8.  If  they  saw. 


Singular. 
Plural. 


or 


Do  thou  see ;  ~ 
Po  yoa  see. 

8.  77m  Preperfeel. 
Having  seen. 


NOTES. 


Non  I. — The  stadent  ought  to  be  able  to  reheine  the  form  of  a  verb,  not  only  aceoiding 
to  the  order  of  the  entire  conji^ation,  but  also  according  to  the  eynopna  of  the  sereru 
penoni  and  numbers.  One  sixth  part  of  the  paradigm,  thus  recited,  gives  in  general  a  fidr 
maple  of  the  whole  ;  and,  in  class  recitationB,  this  mode  of  rehearsal  will  save  much  time  : 
■f,  Ltd.  Z  see  or  do  aee.  I  saw  or  did  see,  I  have  seen,  I  had  seen,  I  shall  or  will  tee,  I  shall  or 
will  hare  seen.  Pot.  I  may,  can,  or  must  see ;  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  sea;  Imay, 
eo,  or  must  liare  seen ;  I  might,  could,  would,  or  uould  have  seen.   Sow.  B  I  see,  11 1 

HW. 

NoTB  H. — In  the  fiuniliar  style,  the  second  petton  singular  of  this  verb  is  usually  snd 
ame  ^operly  formed  thus  :  Ind.  Thou  seest  or  dost  see,  Thou  saw  or  did  see,  Thou  hast 
Men,  Thouhadseen,  Thou  slull  or  will  see.  Thou  shall  or  will  have  seen.  Pot.  Thonmay, 
can.  or  must  see :  Thou  might,  cotUd,  would,  or  should  see ;  Thou  may,  can,  or  must  hare 
■ecn ;  Thou  might,  could,  would,  or  should  hare  seen.  Siw.  If  thou  see.  If  thou  saw. 
ha.  See  [thou,]  or  Do  thou  see. 

THIRD  EXAMPLE. 

T%e  irregular  Neuter  mrh  SS,  corrugated  affirmaHvdy. 
PaiHOiFA.L  Pakts. 
Present.      Preterit.       Imp.  Participle.      Per/.  Participle. 
Be.  Was.  Being.  Been. 

DmNrnvE  mood. 

Fbbsbnt  Tbhsb. 

To  bo. 
Fbrfbct  Tbmsb. 
To  have  been. 

mOICATlVE  MOOD. 
Pbbsexx  Tbxsi. 


Singular. 
1.  I  am, 
%  Then  art, 
3.  He  is; 


Plural. 

1.  We  are, 

2.  Ton  are, 
8.  They  m. 
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1. 
2. 


Singvlar. 


Jaanamn  Tmum, 


Tboa  mot,  (or  vert,)* 
He  wm; 

I  have  been, 
Thou  baSt  been. 
He    bag  been; 


I  bad  been, 
Tboa  badst  been. 
He  bad 


pLDnanoB  Tnm. 


PbtraL 
We  were, 
Yon  were, 
Ihey  were. 

Plural. 
We  bare  been. 
Yon  have  been, 
They  bare  been. 

Hurai. 
We   bad  been, 
You  had  been. 
They  had  been. 


Sit^uhr*  IHurat. 

I      BbaUbe.  1.  We  shuUbe, 

Thoa  Tilt  be,  2.  Yon  will  be. 

He  .  irill  be;  8.  They  will  be. 

Baoam-wumM  Tamx. 

Sinffuktr.  Plural. 

I      shall  have  been,  1.  We   shall  have  been, 

Thou  wilt  have  been,  2.  Yon  will  bare  been, 

Ba    will  have  been;  3.  They  mil  have  been. 


POTENTIAL  HOOD. 


«SVfi^>MZar. 

1.  I      may  bo, 

2.  Thon  mayst  be, 

3.  He    may  be; 

Sinffvlitr. 

1.  I      might  be, 

2.  Thon  mijshtst  be, 

3.  He    might  be; 


PBBBBirr  Temb. 


LinwMi  Tama. 


PBBnoT  Tbhsb. 


Sinpdar. 

1.  I     may'  have  tiben,  1. 

2.  tiummayBtbaTe  been,  2. 
8.  He   may  have  been ;  3. 

pLBFBBncrr  Tbitsb. 

lingular. 

1.  I      might  have  been,  1. 

2.  Thon  ni^;htst  have  been,  2. 

3.  He    m^t  hilTebeen;  3. 


Plural. 
We   may  be, 
Yon  may  be. 
They  may  be. 

Plural. 
We  mi^tbe. 
Yon  might  be, 
Tbey  might  be. 

l^ural. 
We  may  have  been. 
Yon  may  have  been, 
Thcty  may  have  been. 

Plural. 
We   might  have  been. 
You  nu^t  have  been. 
They  nu^t  have  been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PAunrr  Tainn. 
Singular,  Plumd, 

1.  If  I      be,  1.  If  we  be, 

2.  If  thon  be.  2.  If  yon  be, 
8.  If  be    be;  3.  If  tbey  be. 

*  irirttoniMttBMaMdtBllMiof  wMt;  and,  laiBdilmtMiBM,lwafcywtfliiri<ytaiHy 
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iMnsncT  TsMtB. 

Singular.  Phtral. 

1.  If  I     were,*  1.  If  we  were, 

2.  If  iboa  were,  (or  wert,)t  2.  If  you  were, 
S.  If  he    were;  3.  Ifth^  were. 

mPEBATIVE  HOOD. 

Pbbsbnt  Tbhsb. 

Singviar.    2.  Be  [thon^]  or  Do  tboti  be ; 

Plural.      2.  Be  [ye  or  yon,]  or  Do  you  be. 

PABTICIPLES. 

1.  The  Imperfect.       2.  27ie  Perfect.  3.  7%e  Prtmerfeel. 

B«Dg.                    Beeo.  Henog  been. 

FAiULLuiFoaH  WITH  <  Thod.' 
NoTs. — In  Uie  frrpU'^''  atyle,  the  second  person  smsular  of  thii  verb,  is  uBunlly  and  more 
properly  formed  thus  :  Ind.  Thoa  art.  Thou  was,  'Hkou  hut  heen,  Thou  had  been,  Thou 
ihall  or  will  be,  Thon  ahall  or  Trill  hsTo  been.  For.  Thou  may,  can,  or  must  be  ;  Thou 
might,  could,  would,  or  ahoold  be ;  ^loa  may,  can,  or  must  have  been ;  Thou  might,  could* 
would,  or  ahoidd  lure  heen.  Sun*  If  thon  be,  If  thou  vem  Ixr.  Be  [thini,]  or  Do 
tkonbe. 

OBSBBYAnONa 

Om.  1. — ^It  appears  that  be,  u  well  aa  am,  was  fonnerW  uf ed  for  the  intfeatiTe  pmmt :  sa,  "  I 
bt,  Hum  beeat.  He  be  ;  We  be.  Te  be,  They  be."   See  BriffhtlamTt  Gram.  p.  114.    Dr.  Lowth, 
whose  Grammar  ia  itill  prpferred  at  Harvard  UniTeralty,  girea  both  forms,  thus :  "  I  am.  Thou  art, 
Haia;  We  are.  Ye  are.  They  are.    Or,  I  be,  Thou  beeat.  He  it:  We  be,  Ye  bo,  Thej;  be."  To 
tfw  tUrd  penon  singular,  he  autgolns  the  followinf;  example  ana  remark :  *"  I  think  it  be  thine 
lideed,  for  thon  lieat  in  it.'   Shak.  Hamlet.   Be,  in  the  aingular  number  of  this  time  and  mode, 
aapfciaUy  in  the  third  person,  ia  obsolete;  and  w  ftoMffie  somewhat  antiquated  tn  the  plural."— 
Umlk'tOram.  p.  M.  Dr.  Johnson  giTeotius  tense  thus:  "Simff.  lam;  thou  art;  he  is  ;  Plw.  We 
m,  or  be ;  ye  are,  or  be ;  they  are,  or  be."  And  adds,    The  plural  be  ia  now  little  in  use,"— 
Oram,  tn  /uAnaon's  DkI.  p.  8.    The  Bible  eomroonly  has  am,  art,  is,  and  are,  but  not  always ; 
the  iBdieatire  ie  occnra  in  some  places :  as,  *' We  m  twelve  brethren."— Gen.  xUi.  32.  "What 
U  these  two  idive  branches  i  "—Ztch.  It,  12.   Some  traces  of  this  usage  stUl  occur  ut  poetry :  ai, 
'*  There  be  more  thhin  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Amo's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 

There  be  more  marvela  vet — but  not  for  mine." — Byron'f  Childe  Biarold,  Canto  ir,  at  61. 
Om.  2.— Beapecting  the  verb  toeri,  it  ia  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  ia  most  properly  of  the 


tha  three  persons  singular ;  and,  (br  the  plural,  were  only.  Dr.  Johnson  gtvea  us,  for  the  iaAieS' 
tire,  "Thon  wast,  or  wert;"  with  the  remark,  "Wert  is  properly  of  the  cot^nctiiK  mood,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  indieatire." — JoAnean'M  Gram.  p.  8.  In  his  conjunctive  (or  subjunctive) 
iiuMd,hehas,  Thou  &e(«f,"  and  "  Thou  «w4."  So  Hilton  wrote,  "If  thon  Aecri  he."— P.  Loit, 
B.  i,  L  84.  Ukewiae  Shakspeare  ;  "  If  thou  beeit  Stmhano." — Tetiqieet.  This  inflection  of  ft«  is 
obsolete:  allnowsay,  "If  thoute."  Bat  leerf  la  at^  ia  use,  to  wnne  etttmt,Jbr  both  moodb; 
bnof;  senerally  placed  by  the  grammariaoa  in  the  subjunctire  only,  but  much  oftener  written  for 
th«  mdicative  :  as,  "  Whate'er  thou  art  or  toert." — Byron'$  Harold,  Canto  iv,  at.  llfi.  "  0  thou 
that  wert  so  happy  '."—lb.  it.  109.    "  Vainly  wert  thou  wed."— /fr.  sL  189. 

Obs.  3. — Dr.  Lowth  gave  to  this  verb,  Be,  that  form  of  the  aubjunctive  mood,  which  it  now  haa 
ia  most  of  our  grammars ;  appending  to  it  the  following  exxmptes  and  questions :"' Before  the 

*  SooMBnatBMTluii,  ngardlwiof  thognieiml  assg«  of  sothora,  pr«ftr  too*  to  wertln  tho  ringnlai  nnmbw  of 
t^OieMibjaiictlvo  mood.  In  the  Allowing  mumri^  the  tcnso  Is  Bamod  "prtMnl,"%ni  Ihla  prafeioiMO 
a  atfed  wUh  wxDo  crttleal  Bztnvacaneo  :  "Wm,  tbotufa  Ibo  past  tniM  of  the  lodtcstlve  mood,  oxpraesoa  tbo 
pxwoftbehjpotlMtlcsl ;  as,  '  I  wish  that  I  troj  wd.'  Thetiu  ofthft  kypotMttital  form  of  tbo  nibiniMlh* 
■Md,kajfi«fK  rtM  tosflmnofoxprcsBion  wMJy  HmrammM  »t  m^M  of  grammar.  When  tb»  verb  WM  Is 
b(  DMd  !■  dw  f>r«««it  t«MM  MMitlar,  In  thiafcrtn  of  the  sabjonetlve  mood,  the  ear  laoftm  pained  with  Aplmal 
■m,  la,  '  Wtrr  I  your  maatn'— 'Wfav  A<  eompelled  to  do  It,'  fte.  Thb  haa  become  so  eommon  that  soma  of  the 
•M  paaunaia  of  tbe  langa^  ftimlsh  aathorltjr  for  the  barbaritm,  and  even  In  tb«  second  ponoa  rapplv  wtrt, 
MaeonvnilnitsoeompanlmsDt.  If  such  a  conjugation  b  admlttod,  «a  may  expect  aoon  to  m  Sbak^ears's 

■Mtrnffaftillnae."— CAanrftcr't  Oram. U. ariS2l,  p.  66-  la  **CAandUr'M  Ommon  Stkool  Grammar," 
XUtT,  (helangoacoef  thb  paragr^ihisiionawhat  softened,  bat  tbe  aabslanco  I*  stUl  retained.  See  tbe  lattar 

were.  If  lAoM  wm,  Ifho  wops."— IXirrjaofi**  Omm.p.  81.  "  If,  or  thongb,  I  wm  lovod.  If,ortbon^, 
fraw«,  or  tttrt  loved.  U,  or  tliongfa,  ha  wero  loved."— BicinrfT*  Oram.  Part  1,  p.  69.  "  It,  though,  fco,  I  wen 
"■MditMB  iMrr  bnmed  or  7on  weia  burned,  be  were  bnmed." — Buthanan'i  Oram.  p.  68.   "Toongfa  lAoM 
Bene  saj,  <  though  tbOB  tNrt.' "—JfodtiHioiA'i  Onm.p.178.  "  If  or  thoogta  I  wore.  If  or  though  tAoii 
Ifot  ttooghhe  wore."— S»,  QhmIiii'j  0«i«roI  Cram.  p.  86,  "  If  I  was,  Thou  wast,  or  You  was  e»  wore, 
Bswas.  Or  thus  :  If  I  were,  Tboa  wert,  or  Ton  was  or  were,  Ha  weie."— WeMfr'i  MtleMpAMoi  Oram.  p.  06; 
Oram.  p.6i.  **Pamm  Tb»|.  BelDre,  Ac.  I  b*;  thon  (aMt,or  Tontw;  he,  she,  or  It,  fe.-  We,  job 
Pact  DmsB.  Bsfbie,  fce.  Iimh;  thoamr(,ar70awfrs;  he,slM,orl^  lew* :  We,  roa  or 
l^ttqr,  mn^Wan^  ea  Sks  JhglU  Vbk,  p.  ca. 
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ton,  Before  llie  He&veiM,  thoo  wert.' — MiHo*.  '  R«n  ember  what  thou  vert* — Drydm.  '  1  knew 
thoa  Ktrt  not  b}ow  to  hetr.' — Addiam,  '  Thou  who  of  old  wrt  sent  to  Inael'a  court.' — Prior. 
'All  this  thou  tDmt.'—Pope,  '  Thou,  Stella,  tMr<  no  longer  70UDg.'—Su>i/t.  Shall  we,  in  deferam 
to  these  neat  authorities,"  asks  the  Doctor,  "  allow  wort  to  be  the  same  with  watt,  and  eonunon 
to  the  inakatiTe  and  [the]  subjonetive  mood  ?  or  rather  abide  by  the  practice  of  oar  beat  ancient 
writers ;  the  propriety  of  the  language,  which  requires,  as  far  as  may  be,  distinct  forms,  for  diffimot 
moods;  and  the  analogy  of  formation  in  each  mood ;  I  wcu,  thou  watt;  I  were,  thou  uierf  fall  which 
conspire  lo  make  wert  peculiar  to  the  anbjunctire  mood."— 2/>v<A'j  Gram.  p.  37 ;  Chtavhiift,  p. 
351.  I  have  before  shown,  that  seveial  of  the  "  best  ancient  writers"  did  not  infieet  the  verb  mr«, 
but  wrote  "thou  were;"  and,  surely,  "the  analogy  of  formation,"  requires  that  the  sutgnnctire  ii 
not  infieeted.  Hence  «  the  proprietor  which  requires  distinct  forms,"  requires  not  wert,  in  either 
mood.  Why  then  should  we  nuke  this  contraction  of  the  old  indicatiTe  fom  tcerett,  a  tc^Har/ 
exertion,  by  fixing  it  in  the  subjunctiTe  only,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  best  anthorities  that 
ever  used  it  7   It  is  worthier  to  take  rank-with  its  kindred  b«at,  and  be  called  an  arehmem. 

Ob8.  4. — ^The  chief  characteriBtical  diSerence  between  the  indicatire  and  the  subjunctire  mood, 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  Terb  is  mt  inflected  at  ail,  in  the  different  persons  :  aa,  Im.  •*  Thou  wtut- 
Rf^ari  his  work."  8ubj.  "SememtierthatthouffuiQnifVbitwork."— JoA,xxzTi,24.  Ikd.  "Hi 
euU  off,  lAttfs  up,  and  (fothen  together."  SuBJ.  "  If  be  «tf  off,  and  *Aut  up,  -or  gf^her  b^etha, 
then  who  can  hinder  him  ? " — J'ofr,  zi,  10,  There  is  also  a  dlB^rence  of  meaning.  The  I&dieatiTe, 
"If  bo  «mM,"  admits  the  fioct;  the  SubjunctiTe,  '<  If  he  to«re,"  supposes  that  he  was  not  Thsss 
moods  may  tberefOTe  be  oistingulihed  by  the  sense,  eren  when  their  forms  are  alike :  as,  "  Thoa|k 
ittfamdered,  it  did  not  rain." — "  Though  it  thundered,  he  would  not  hear  it."  The  indicatm 
assumption  here  is,  "  Though  It  did  thunder,"  or,  "  Though  there  was  thunder;  "  the  subjunctif  e, 
''Though  it  ihould  thunder,  at,  "Though  there  were  thunder."  These seoses  are  eleany  dife- 
eot.  Writers  however  are  continually  confiinindina  these  moods;  some  in  one  way,  some  in  ai 
other.  Thus  S.  R.  Hall,  the  teach«  of  a  Seminaryjor  Teaehen :  "  Sum.  Ftetent  Tom.  1.  If 
Xbe,  or  am,  2.  If  thou  be,  or  art,  8.  Ifhobe,ori>;  I.  If  we  be,  or  are,  2.  If  ye  or  you  be,  or  art, 
S.  If  they  be,  or  are.  Imperfect  Tease.  I.  If  I  were,  or  was,  2.  If  thou  wert,  or  waat,  8.  If  he 
were,  or  was;  I.  Ifwewere,  2.  Ifyeoryouwere,  3.  Ifthrrwere." — BalFe  Grammatical  AMtidnU, 
p.  17.  Again :"  Situ.  iVnenf  ZWm.  I.  If  I  lore,  2.  Itthon  &>ra*(,  8.  If  he  lore &e.  "The 
remaining  tenses  of  this  mode,  are,  in  general,  simitar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  In^eatin 
tnodls,  on^  with  the  ooqjunction  prefixed." — lb.  p.  20.  Dr.  Johiuen  observes,  "The  indicatiTe 
and  conjunctive  moods  are  by  modem  writers  frequentlj^  confounded ;  or  rather  the  conjoaethe 
is  wholly  neglected,  when  some  convenience  of  versification  does  not  invite  its  revival.  It  is  usd 
among  Uio  purer  vrritera  of  former  times ;  as,  '  Doubtless  thou  art  our  &ther,  though  Abrahsmk 
ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  aekaowledge  us  not.* " — Gram,  in  Joh.  Diet.  p.  9.  To  neglect  the  sab- 
joaotive  mood,  or  to  confound  it  with  the  indicative,  U  to  augment  several  of  the  worst  fknlts  ef 
the  language. 

n.   COMPOUND  OR  PROGRBSSIVB  FORIC. 

Actire  and  neuter  verbs  may  also  be  conjugated,  bj  adding  the  Ijo- 
perfect  Participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  Be,  through  ail  ite  changes;  aSj"! 
am  wrUxng  a  letter." — He  m  aUmg  idle." — iley  ore  going"  This  fom 
<tf  llie  verb  denotM  a  conixKuance  of  the  action  or  sulite  of  being,  and  i8|  on 
many  occaMons,  preferable  to  &e  simple  form  of  the  verb. 

FOUBIH  EXAMPLE. 

2%0  imgutar  acUvt  Mr&  READ,  eonJugcUed  i^ffSrmaiivdgf  in  Uu 
Oampound  form, 
Pbimcipai.  Fabts  or  tbm  Shplb  Vbbb. 
Pre  tent.    Pttterit,    Imp.  PartieipU,       Per/.  PartieijpU. 
Bead.       Bead.         Beading.  Bead. 

INTINiTlVJi  MOOD. 

PUUMT  TbitBB. 

To  be  reading. 

Pkbfbct  Tejcse. 
•  To  have  been  reading. 

indzcahvb  mood. 

FwMsin  Tuiu. 

Singvhr,  Plural. 

1.  I      am  reading,  1.  We   are  reading, 

2.  Thov.  art  reading,  2.  Ton  are  reading 
8.  He    is  reading;  8.  Th^  are  reading. 
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Imfkbtbot  Tbkbi. 

SinffiUear,  JHural. 

1.  I     was  reading,  1.  We  vere  reading, 

2.  ThoQ  wast  reading,  2.  Toa  mra  readings 

3.  Ea    ma  reading;  S.  IHiey  were  reacting. 

PsanHn  Tuna. 
Stngvhr.  Plural. 

1.  I     hare  been  reading,  1.  We  have  been  reading, 

2.  TboQ  bast  been  readiog,  2.  Ton  have  been  reading, 

3.  He   has  beenrea^g;  8.  [Ri^ have  been  reading. 

FLvraatBor  Taim. 
Sixgular.  PiuraL 
1. 1     bad   been  readmg,  1.  We  bad  been  reading, 

1  Tbon  hadst  been  reading,  2.  Ton  bad  been  reading, 

3.  He   bad   been  reading ;  3.  Thej  bad  been  reading. 

I'Dun-nmnu  Txxbb. 
Sinffuiar.  Plural. 

1.  I      diall  be  reading,  1.  We    aball  be  reading, 

2.  Tboa  wilt  be  reading,  -  2.  Ton  will  be  reading, 

3.  He    vill  be  reading ;  3.  Tbey  irill  be  reading. 

Seooitd-futuiib  Tbhbb. 
SififfuUtr.  Plural. 

1.  I     shall  bare  been  reading,  1.  We  shall  have  been  reading, 

2.  Tboa  wilt  have  been  reading,  2.  Yon  will  hare  been  reading, 

3.  He    will  h&Te  been  reading ;  3.  Thej  will  have  been  reading. 

POTBMTIAl  MOOD. 
Vmauan  Tmu. 
Singular,  Plural. 
1. 1     may    be  reading,  1.  We   may  be  reading, 

%,  Tbon  mayst  be  reading,  2.  Yon  may  be  reading, 

3.  He   may  be  reading ;  8.  They  may  be  reading. 

IxFuncT  TmvM, 

Satgutar.  Plural. 

I-  I     might   be  reading,  1.  We  might  be  reading, 

1  Tboa  nughtst  be  reading,  2.  Yoa  might  be  reading, 

3.  He   m^t  be  reading;  8.  Tbey  might  be  reading. 

PnanoT  Tainu. 

Singtdar.  Plural. 
1. 1     may  have  been  readmg,  1.  We   may  have  been  reeding, 

i.  Tiioa  mayst  hare  bent  reading,  2.  You  may  bare  been  reading; 

3.       may  hare  been  reading ;         3.  Tbey  may  hare  been  reading. 

PLiTFBRnci  Tama. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  X     mi^t    hare  been  reading,  1.  We  might  hare  been  reading, 

2.  Then  m^tat  hare  been  reading,  2.  You  might  hare  been  reading, 

3.  He    niigbt  hare  been  readmg ;         3.  They  might  have  been  reading. 

SUBJUNCnVE  UOOD. 

Pkmdt  Tama. 

Singular.  Plural. 
I  -  If  I     be  reading,  1.  If  we  be  reading, 

2.  If  dioB  be  reading,  2.  If  yon  be  readin|b 

8- If  be    bexMding;  8.  If  thiiybe  xeidiiig. 
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1.  If  I     were  reading,  1.  If  we    were  reading, 

2.  If  tboa  were  reading,  2.  If  joa  were  reading, 

3.  If  he    were  reading ;  3.  If  they  were  reading. 

IMFEaAJIVE  UOOD. 
Sing.  2.   Be   [thou]         reading,       or  Do  dxni  be  reading ; 
i%(r.  2.   Be   [ye  or  yoa]   reading,       or  Do  yoa  be  reading. 

PASTICIPLES. 

1.        Imperfeet.            2.  TAe  jPfr^««f.  3.  The  Preperfeet. 

Bang  reading,    ^ving  been  readmg. 

FUOLUB  FOBM  WITH  'ThOU.* 

Nom— Li  flu  fomiHar  style,  the  aecond  person  ringnlar  of  tUi  verb.  Is  mnallj  and  more 
nroperljr  fbrmed  thus :  IiTD.  Tbxm  art  Te«<ttng,Thonw*s  reaffing,  Thon  hut  been  reeding, 
Thon  had  been  feadiag.  Thou  shall  or  -miSi  be  reading,  Thon;  shsU  or  will  hare  been  reading. 
For.  "nioa  nuf,  can,  or  must  be  reading ;  Thou  miaht,  could,  would,  or  should  be  read- 
ing ;  Thou  mar,  can,  or  must  have  been  reading;  "niou  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  been  reading.  Sun.  If  thon  be  reading,  If  thou  were  reading.  Iin>.  Be  [thon,] 
reading,  or  Do  thou  be  reading. 

OBSERVATIONS.  - 

On.  1. — ThoM  vezbs  which,  in  their  simple  fonp,  imply  eontlnnaaee,  do  not  admit  the  oom- 
pound  form :  thui  we  Bar,  "  I  reipeet  him ; "  but  not,  "I  amretpeeting  him."  This  compound  Ans 
seems  to  imply  that  kind  of  action,  which  is  auBcentible  of  intermiBsioofl  and  renewal*.  Affectioiis 
of  the  mind  or  heart  are  supposed  to  last;  or,  ratner,  actions  of  this  kind  are  complete  aa  soon  as 
they  ezjat.  Hence,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  denr$,  to  fear,  to  forget,  to  remember,  and  many  othet  such 
Terns,  sie  incapable  of  this  method  of  conjugation.*  It  is  true,  we  often  find  in  arammara  such 
modeU,  sa,  "  I  toot  lovit^.  Thou  wart  tooinfft  He  wcm  lotmff,"  &c.  But  this  language,  to 
express  what  th«  authors  intend  by  it,  is  not  Bngliah.  *<  He  was  bmiia,"  can  only  mean,  "  He 
waa  affectimate : "  in  which  sense,  loving  is  an  adjective,  and  susceptible  of  comrariaon.  Who, 
in  common  parlance,  has  ever  said,  "  He  toot  loving  me,"  or  any  thing  like  it  ?  Yet  some  have 
improperly  published  rarious  examples,  or  even  whole  conjugations,  of  tUs  spurious  sort.  See 
such  in  Adam't  Gram.  p.  91;  Goula't  Adam,  83;  BuUiom'tefwlith  Gram.  52 ;  Au  Anafyt.  and 
Pract.  Gram.  92;  Chandier't  ^«t0  Gram.  85  and  86 ;  Clark't.m;  Cooper'e  Plmn  and  Praetieal, 
70;  Frasee't  Improved,  66  S.S.  Gtwme'«,234;  Gtw'«,25;  &Ulock'M,  103 ;  fforCs,  88 ;  Hmi 

rjnfc's, 3S;Z.«mue'«,31 :  LowM't,  40;  Hsrruon's,  34;  Pertoy';  36. 

Obs.  2. — Yerbsof  this  foim  haTeaometoesa/MMttvesigoification;  as,  "  The  books  art  now  as0. 
mg." — AUm'eGram.  'p.  82.  "At  the  money  hmm  ^^'m  down." — Aitmeorth't  Diet.  w.  A».  "It 
requires  no  motion  in  the  organs  whilst  it  ti  forming.  —-Mwraj^  Gram.  p.  8.  "  Tbose  works 
ore  toy  ,^)rmtn^  which  most  always  last"— ChHwood.  "  while  the  work  of  the  templcwM 
carrying  an."— Dr.  J.  Owen.  "  The  desisiiB  of  Pnridence  on  eanyinff  mi."—Bp.  Butler.  **A 
scheme,  which  haa  been  carrying  on,  and  m  still  carrying  on." — Id.  Analogy,  p.  188.  "  We  are 
permitted  to  know  nothing  of  what  ia  traneacting  in  the  regions  above  ua." — Dr.  Blair.  While 
these  things  were  trantacting  in  Oennaoy."— AwmsTs  Modem  Europe,  Part  First,  Let.  D9.  "As 
he  UMU  carrying  to  execution,  he  demanded  to  be  heard." — Goldtmitn'i  Greece,  Vol.  i,  p.  163.  "  To 
^laie  that  the  action  WM  doMjr  or  done." — Booth'a  Inirod.^.  28.  "It  it  doing  by  tbonsaads 
now."— jlft6ott'<  Young  Chrittian,  p.  121.  "  While  the  experiment  teas  malcing,  he  was  watching 
evei^  movement."— /o.  p.  309.    "A  series ofeommunieations  &omhesven,whichhad  been  making 

1  Uv^oy*9  Gram. 
Crit.  DKt.  p.  xM. 

__  _      ___   _.       Perley's  Gram.p.  37- 

'  When  the  heart  u  corroding  oy  vexations."— Sfudml'f  Manual,  p.  836.  "  The  padlocks  for  onr 
lips  ara^f^nuN"— Whittibb:  Liberator,  No.  993,  "When  hia  throat  w  cutting." — OoMer't 
Amtoninm.  "  tniilo  your  story  <ftMUHj0."—^(Iamj*<  AAef.  i,  425.  "But  the  seeds  of  it  weremmy 
aonte  time  before ''~Bo/i'M0fintfa.  on  firiatorv  .... 


some  timebefore."*— iMi'no&n>Aa,on  Sittory,  p.  168.  "As  soon  as  it  was  fbrmed,  nay  even  whilst 
it  ttxM /ormut^." — lb.  p.  163.  "Strange  schemeB  of  private  ambition  wow^rmerf  and  /orming 
there.*'— 7&.  p.  291.  "  Even  when  it  teas  making  ana  made."— lb.  299.  "Which  have  bees  made 
and  are  maianff." — Hensi  Cut  :  Liberator,  ix,  p.  141.  "And  they  a$e  in  meaaiire  uwct^Sed,  or 
aaneftfVMjr>t7tfa«powtrthexe^." — Bofvbiy't  WtmUtU^SiJ.  "Which w now accompiiaJking amcaigst 

'  The  text  In  Acts,  x^,90ai,  "Islso  wai*(iMdMr1:7,aBdmuni(liif  nDbtUsdeatb,**ca^iMlMrtobe,*t 
also  JtMrf  by,  and  eraMNicd  to  bis  death;"  bntthepntantreadlDcis,  tfansftr^Utanl  venten  ftora  tbaOrcik, 
tfami^  the  verb  "Jfcrpl,'>  thatltrilows.lsnot.  Montaans  renders  ft  Ulenllr :  lpmmmatuma^eteontemtiim$ 
IntenniKloDl (Job, et etuiMfinu VMttnwnta  lolerfldHiUniii  ilium."  Ben  makes  it  better  Latin  Utas:  *'Wt» 
qnoone  adtlabam,  et  nni  aa'tntiibar  e»di  iprios,  et  ewtforftetam  pallia  eornm  ool  InterlaMtant  cran."  Other  ax- 
ampMofaqiMatioiiableDrhnprepernieordieprDgnwtTefbmDiayoccafloBanjbeflMiBditt  nod  antbeis;  aa, 
"Apromifiiigb^of  rtxyearsrfun,  t0aimtoj>vb;liIipsrentB."— iniftwr,  AnaH^<a £«wrB, p.  100.  JfiMMr. 
woMlui;,  and  wiUiNf,  after  the  ven>tet(,ai«ilMiiiiioiilj  reckoned  p*rti«dplal  ad!fteti«M;bBttaeai"WBt  «u«fiv" 
,  li  made  a  paerive  verb,  eonlvatent  to  wu  miatid,  wUefa,  perhaps,  would  batter  axprea  the  Maabc  IbMcs^  to 
peMdTetMabseBeeef,MfiidiaaMtoftbsi]dad,asseeiBanDeidted  to  the  cesBpond  IbtM,  la  Is  Minnv.-M, 
EfwecaaMtiay,  "IhsBOthsrwumiUfBvbtrsoB,"  I  tUnk  ws  oo^  not  to  ast  flw  same  Jbem  mmtnlj,  as 
abOTC. 
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tfaaiindMliaed  MoirtiiM  of  tbe  earth/'— CAaAmra,  SemtoiM,  p.  381.  "Who  mnnunii^,  or  ruinedf 
[in]  this  wwr."— Loeb,  mBd.p.  165.  "  WhiUt  they  vtn  wuftMn^."— TMU.  Wh«ther  he  wm 
cmplojiiig  fin  fa  emnnnw  [MinethitigJ  or  «om  himaelf  conntmtiy  bj  fii«." — <?raaiiie,  onfifym. 

.%)i<KE.  p.  148.  "At  home,  the  grtateet  exertions  ore  mating  to  proinota  its  pic^reea.  — 
SibffTiteii'f  EkKvtion,  p.  It.  "  With  thoee  [loands]  which  are  uttering."— Jb.  p.  125.  "  Orden 
an  now  doiKwYifi^  fyt  the  difnianl  of  all  offloera  of  the  Revenue  marine." — Prmidmee  Jomntalt 
Feb.  1,  ISM.  Bxpmaioaa  ofdiit  kind  are  eondenaed  bv  some  critiea,  under  the  notion  that  Uie 
participle  in  ing  moat  never  be  paaaiTe ;  bat  the  naage  la  unqoeatlonably  of  far  bettor  RQlhority', 
and.  neeording  to  mj  aj^dienaioD,  in  far  better  taate,  than  the  more  eomplez  phraseology  which 
•ome  Inte  writ«rt  adopt  in  its  stead ;  as,  "  The  books  are  now  bting  Did." — "  In  all  the  towns  about 
C«h,  the  whisker  shops  org  Aei'iio  aimed,  and  sonp,cofliee,  and  tea  houaes  farel  eittMieAmo  gene- 
laUy."— Z)a^  Etmuig  Poet,  iM^  l     j  b 

On.  3.— The  queation  here  is,  Which  ia  the  moat  correct  expression,  "While  the  bridgs  wai 
hmidmff," — While  the  Mdge  was  «  building,"— or,  "  While  the  bridge  wot  being  bmUt  And 
wain,  Ai«  Am  all  wrong?  If  none  of  these  Is  right,  we  must  reject  Uem  all.  and  say,  "While 
tkejf  mere  hmt£ng  the  brage "  While  the  bridge  wm  tn  prons*  of  erscttott ; " — or  reaortto  aomt 
*uerc<iaiTalent  phrase.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  noticing  the  compound  form  of  aeUve-intransitiTea, 
as,  "Im^ouw,  — "Sheta^mip," — "  The  tempeat  u  ni(7ifi?,"— "  I  Asm  &«««*  wdJtmg,"  and  a« 
forth,  adds :  "  There  i«  another  manner  of  oaing  the  active  participle,  which  givea  it  a  p»t$ive 
■igniication  :*  as,  The  granunar  Ii  now  printing,  Grammatica  jam  lume  eA«tw  iny^rimitur.  The 
brass  is  forging,  JBra  eacwdlmfty.  Tua  ia,  in  my  opinion,'^  aaya  he,  "  a  vMoue  espiessioa, 
probably  corrapted  from  a  phrase  more  pure,  but  nowaomewhat  obaolete:  Thebookisajiirintingt 
Thebfaaa  ia  a  forging;  a  being  properly  at,  and  printing  tnA  forging  verbal  nonna  ngnii^ing 
action,  according  to  the  analog;f  of  thia  language.  — Gram,  in  Jok.  Dtct.  p.  9. 

Ob*.  4. — A  ia  certainlr  aomeUmes  t,preptmtion  ;  and,  as  snch,  it  may  govern  a  participle,  and 
that  withont  converting  it  Into  s  "  verwUnotm."  But  that  aueh  phraseology  ought  to  be' preferred 
to  ■mhmt  is  exhibited  with  ao  many  authorities,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  with  an  example 
kem  Jvbtuwn  among  the  rest,  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede.  As  to  the  notion  of  introducing  « 
saw  and  more  complex  passive  form  of  conjugation,  aa,  "  The  bridge  u  being  bmit"  "  The  bridge 
no*  being  hmtt,"  and  ao  forth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abeiu'd  and  moostroua  innovations  ever  thought 
oL  Tet  some  two  or  three  men,  who  seem  to  del^ht  in  huge  absurdities,  declare  that  tbia 
"  madirn  itmoaationi*  liketjf  to  itmnede  "  ^eaimiJer  mode  of  expression*  Thua.  insteadof,  "The 
work  is  mm pmMiehmg"  they  onoose  tot^,  "The  work  imombeihg  pubUaked." — Srkkam't 
Gram,  p.  82.  Thia  is  certainly  no  better  Engliah  Umn,  "  The  work  woe  oeing  pubUeM,  haabeen 
beut^  pmbUaked,  had  been  being  pubHehod,  «Aw  or  will  ho  ieuy  pubUeAetl,  ehalt  or  mil  have  bom 
bamf  peAHehed ;  "  and  ao  on,  through  all  the  mooda  and  teuea.  What  a  Ungnage  shall  w«  have 
when  our  verba  are  thus  conjugated ! 

Oas.  6. — A  certain  Irieh  critic,  who  even  oatdoea  in  raahneas  the  above-cited  American,  having 
recently  arrived  in  New  York,  haa  republished  a  grammar,  in  wbic^  he  not  only  repudiates  the  pas- 
sive ue  of  the  partieipleintfv,  but  deniea  the  usual  pasaive  form  of  the  preaent  tense,  "I  am  loved, 
lam  emittem^"  Stc,  as  tanght  by  Hurray  and  others,  Co  be  good  English;  and  tella  us  that  the  true 
form  is,  "I  am  betng  loved,  I  am  being  tmittMt,"  &t.  See  the  98th  and  103rd  pages  of  Joteph  W". 
WngJkt'e  Phiioeophteal  Grammar,  (Edttion  of  193S,)  dedicated  "TOCOXHOif  bbhsb!"  f  Butboth 
ue  oflset,  if  not  refuted,  by  the  foUQwiug  ouervstions  from  a  aource  decidedly  better  :  "  It  has 
latdj  become  common  to  use  the  present  participle  paeeive  [,1  to  express  the  sufiering  of  an  no- 
tion eamlimmimg,  instead  of  the  participle  in  -wy  in  the  pannve  sense  ;  thns,  instesd  of;  *  The 
bowess  bmiUimg,'  we  now  vary  frequently  hear,  ■  The  bouse  at  being  buiit.'  This  mode  of  ex- 
pression, besides  being  awkwud,  ia  incorrect,  and  doH  not  etpreet  the  idea  intended.  This  will  be 
jbviotu,  X  think,  from  the  following  considerations. 

"  1.  The  expreasion,  *iebeing,'  is  equivalent  to  'if,'  and  expresses  no  more;  justas,  <  u  ftici'itjr,' 
■  cqmivslent  to,  'htvee.'    Hence,  ^it  being bviU,'  is  precisely  equivalent  to,  'm  outtt.' 

"2.  *  Bmlt,'  is  a  perfect  participle ;  and  therefore  cannot,  in  any  connexion,  expreaa  an  actioi^ 
ft  the  svffering  of  an  action,  now  in  progrets.    The  verb  to  be,  signifies  to  exist ,- '  being,'  therefore, 

*  eqwivslent  to  '  exieting.'  If  then  we  substitute  the  synonyme,  the  nature  of  the  expression 
rill  be  obvious ;  thus, '  the  bouse  ia  ftetny  btdU,'  is,  in  other  words, '  the  house  ia  exiting  built,' 

*  &asB»  BnoMMrlaBS,  eootrarr  Cotbt  oommon  optDioa,  ntppOMtbembabeniipoksti  of,  to  ban,  notapoiniv, 
•at  »  wtauer  rigBMeitfofi.  Thua,  Joaaph  Onj,  Jan.,  of  Londoa :  "Active  verba  oft«D  take  a  nttittr  wnsa  ;  u,  A 
mxaa  la  bnUdlug  ;  bera,  is  Mlding  la  used  1b  a  ntultr  ■IgDlOaaion,  becauM  It  ha*  no  object  after  Ir.  Bj  tiila 
ale  sr«  ezpIalMd  aueh  aenlencea  bj>,  ApplleatloD  b  wantfug ;  Tbe  grammar  to  primlag ;  Tfaa  lottery  la  drawing ; 
C  ia  flying,  fte."— 0«jy'«  EnfliA  Oram.  p.  21.  "ffrater,"  her«,  aa  In  many  other  placet,  to  roeut  to  inelnd*  tile 
ctrrt--mirmniilitres.    "bjltftng^'      of  thtii  rlsaa ;  and  ■<  it  uranf'fif,"  oormapondlDK  to  the  Lattn  ear*(,BppraM  Co 

•  iMicesr ;  bat  Itwrcat  aaam  ntbartobepaarirca.  Triad,  however,  by  the  naual  erUertoo,— tba  uamloK  ot  tbe 

wbMi,  It  to  said,  "  a  verb  paattve  ncceaeully  Impliai,"— wbst  maj  at  flrst  aecm  progrwalva  panivta, 
isj  Mt  alwm  faa  fMBd  aneh.  "M>ii  verba  ilynifjloK  oitioit,"  aaya  Dr.  JohniKHi,  "  majr  Ukawlaa  rtgoiiy  eon- 
Uiam^oe  hatU,»Bibeeon»naueft,f).e.  iuti*t-iHaanntieit;]u,  JZot-e,  lamlo  love  ;  1  Unkt,IuuBavi  atxikiogV 
-  Grmn.  htfon  <^iarto  Dia.  p.  7.  So  itU,form,  makt,  and  many  others,  nsoall.v  tranri'f re,  bave  eomedmes  an 
ctivc^iDtnosldve  aeiiM  whkb  nearly  approubea  the  paaalTe,  and  of  which  ore  itUing,  it  forming,  art  making, 
ad  the  like,  may  be  only  eqalvmlent  exprearions.  For  etample  :  "  It  In  cold,  and  tre  form*  npMly— I'l  fmmint 
iptdlj — or  A formtd  rapidly."  Hare,  with  little  dlOlReiiee  of  meaninf ,  fa  the  appMrane*  of  bDU  voKea,  Um 
ctlva  snd  the  Paatva  j  while  "  m  fommtg,"  which  aoma  will  have  for  wn  example  of  "  tbe  UidJlt  v<^,"  msT 
a  ulUwd  to  elihar.  If  (he  fcUowInf  pa^ve  eonstntetlon  to  right,  ij  (MMitsg  or  nrc  teanting  may  be  a  verb  ef 
■ms  «r  foar  difimnt  sorts :  "BrfeaaDoa  that  may  drive  away  despalr,caMM0i6<K>eH/Mf  bjriUffl,who  contldere,'* 
:e.—Mta>o*'M  Samkltr,Ko.  129  :  WHgki'i  Gram.  p.  196. 

t  Pr.  BulOoiu,  in  hto  grammar  of  180,  aaya,  "  Nobody  would  think  of  taying, '  He  to  being  loved'—'  Tbto  mult 
I  betBgdcslrtd."' — AMalyt.  and  Pratt.  (Jram.f.  237-  Bat,  acconUng  to  J.  W.  Vtlgbt,  whoae  enperlortty  hi 
lamwMr  baa  aixtytwo  titled  voncbera,  thte  unheard  ofbarbaitam  la,  tbe  present  paaelve,  preeisaly  and  •cJely 
iMt  CM  MWiM  to  say !  Nor  to  It,  In  fltot,  say  more  barbarous,  or  more  ftnign  fh>m  naage,  than  the  spurions 
isMinls  whiih  tha  Trnrfm-htiaialf IsHs ftra  mttiiil InrtimiUTi  voice:  "I  am  leviagr, Tbou  art  tosjiig,  fee,  i 

lisilim friff.  naakamttealotiiit,ka."—A,mtdF.  Or.^M.  8o: "Jansajtlsvtacaat."— A.».SS6. 
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or  moTfl  rimply  u  before, '  the  hooM  w  btriU ; '  plainly  Importing  an  action  not  pngmmmg,  bat 
now  exittinffin  ajtwhed  ataie. 

"  3.  If  the  expression,  *  m  UiHff  byitt,'  be  a  correct  form  of  the.preBent  indiattin  pmin,  then  it 
lanat  be  eanally  correct  to  0a7  in  the  perfect,  <  Am  &«m  beinffbmU;'  in  the  paat  pnCKt,  *M 
tamftetnjrMuA;*  in  the  prfsentinflnttiTe,  *A>&sM>i;frMtf ;'  in  the  perfiBct  ufinitiTC,  *to  Am 
been  behiff  bttilt ; '  and  in  the  present  participle,  'bmna  bHnp  buiU;*  ■mmih  all  will  aduHtobeat 
pressions  as  incorrect  as  they  are  {nelesaQt,  but  precisely  sntlogona  to  that  irtiieh  now  be^ns  ta 
prerail." — BuUiotu't  PrinemlUof  EngRth  Gram.  p.  6S. 

Obs.  6. — It  may  be  replied,  that  the  verln  to  bt  and  to  txut  are  not  alwayi  aynonymou ;  be- 
eatue  the  former  is  often  a  mere  anxiliary,  or  a  mere  copula,  whereas  the  utter  alwayi  mesu 
something  positiTe,  as  fe  &«  m  beitw,  to  be  extant.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  a  thing  as  bttng  it- 
atroyed,  or  may  say,  it  u  atmikitated;  but  we  can  by  no  means  speak  of  it  as  eximng  ieetrefd, 
or  say,  it  txUU  amUhilaied.  The  first  arffnment  above  is  also  nagatory.  These  drawbacks,  ho*- 
ever,  do  not  wholly  destroy  the  force  of  the  foregoing  criticisn,  or  at  all  ezteooate  the  obrim 
tantotogy  and  impropriety  of  such  phrases  as,  iebemg,  mu  being,  &c.  The  gentlemen  who  afira 
that  this  new  form  of  ooqjugation  "ia  being  intreAtced  into  the  language,"  (Mnce  they  alio*  par- 
lieiples  to  follow  posseeaive  pnmooBs)  may  very  UaxXj  be  asked,  "  What  evidence  ure  yo«  irf 
He  oeing  being  introdveedt"  Nor  ean  they,  on  their  own  prinoiples,  eitherobject  to  the  moo* 
■irons  phraseology  of  this  question,  or  tet)  how  to  better  it  t 

Oss.  7- — 1>.  H.  Sanborn,  an  other  recent  vrriter,  has  verj^emphstieally  censured  this innovatiaii, 
as  follows :  "  English  and  American  writers  hare  of  late  introduced  a  new  kind  of  phraseology, 
which  has  become  quite  prevalent  in  the  periodical  and  popular  publications  of  the  day.  Tmt 
fattention,  doubtless,  is,  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  verb  la  the  defifutejorm,  when  it  has  a  pasiiTa 
^unification.  They  say,  '  The  ship  is  fretn^built,' — '  time  is  being  watted,' — '  the  work  is  haaf 
atnaneed,'  instead  of, '  the  ship  it  building,  time  ii  watting,  the  work  it  advanetng.'  SuA  ■ 
phraseolog)'  is  a  solecism  too  palpable  to  itceive  any  favor ;  it  la  at  wax  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  diatinftuished  writers  in  the  English  language,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Adwen.  Wbm 
an  individual  says,  'a  house  is  being  burned,'  he  Glares  that  abou8elaAmtui;,itwii«/,«hidii* 
imposaible ;  for  being  means  exitting,  and  bwned,  eoatumed  bgJSre.  The  honse  ceaaea  ta  ciist  ss 
•nch,  after  it  is  consumed  by  fire.  But  when  be  says, '  a  house  it  bttming,'  we  nadentand  dot 
It  M  eMtuming  byjfre ;  instead  of  inaecuracr,  doubt,  and  arobigoi^,  we  urea  formof  eipiestiaa 
perfectly  intelligible,  beautiful,  definite,  and  appropriate." — Sanbom'a  Anah/tieat  Gram.  p.  101 

Obs.  0. — Dr.  Perley  speaks  of  this  usage  thus :  "An  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  to  intre- 
ducc  a  kind  of  passive  participial  voice ;  as,  '  The  temple  is  being  built'  ThU  ought  not  l»  be 
encouraged,  ror,  besides  bemg  an  innovation,  it  is  leas  conventent  tlum  the  hm  of  the  jmnl 
participle  in  the  passive  sense.  Being  buiU  signifies  action  finiaked  t  and  how  can,  Ja  king 
halt,  signiflv  an  action  unfinitkedf  " — Perleu't  Gram,  p,  37.  • 

Obs.  9. — The  question  now  before  ns  has  orawn  forth,  on  either  side,  a  deal  of  ill  acbolvtUp 
and  false  logic,  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  even  a  synopais.  Concerning  die  import  « 
•ome  of  our  most  common  words  and  phrases,  these  ingenwus  masters, — Bullions,  Sanbera,  sad 
Peiley,— severally  assert  some  things  which  seem  not  to  be  exactly  true.  It  ia  remarkaUe  thai 
erities  can  err  in  expounding  terms  so  central  to  the  language,  and  so  familiar  to  all  ears,  a* 
**  be,  be^fbebigbiaitf  burned,  Mnffbimied,  it,  ia  burned,  to  be  burned,"  andtheUke.  That  te  t* 
and  (e  extat,  or  their  like  derivatives,  such  as  being  and  exiating,  ia  and  exiOa,  eumot  always  ex- 
plain each  other,  is  sufficiently  shown  above ;  and  thereby  is  refuted  Sanborn's  chief  anvDcnt, 
that,  "m  being  burned,"  involves  the  contradiction  of  "exttting,  bwned,"  or  '*  contmned  fin" 
According  to  his  reasoning,  as  well  as  that  of  Bullions,  it  burned  must  mean  exitta  mmmid: 
waa  burned,  exiated  eoninmed;  and  thus  our  whole  passive  conjugation  would  often  be  fooad 
made  up  of  bald  absurdities  1  That  this  new  unco-paaaive  form  eonflicta  with  the  older  and  better  ' 
nsage  of  taking  the  progressive  form  sometimes  passively,  is  doabtless  a  good  argument  agatiut ' 
the  innovation ;  but  that  "Johnson  and  Addison  "  arefitrepresentatives  of  the  older  "pnettcc" 
in  this  case,  mav  be  doubted.   I  know  not  that  the  latter  has  any  where  make  naeof  suck  . 

Shraseology ;  ana  one  or  two  examples  from  the  former  are  eoareely  an  oSMt  to  his  poaitiTe  vef> ' 
ict  againat  the  usage.  See  Ons.  3rd,  above. 

Obs.  Id.— As  to  wliat  is  called  "tkepreaent  or  the  impeifaet  partie^  ^mnvc,"— as,  *4Mif  ! 
burned,"  or  *'  being  bumt,"--it  it  is  rlghUy  interpreted  in  any  of  the  foregoing  citations,  it  is. ! 
beyond  question,  very  improperly  Mue  named.  In  participles,  d«wtes  eonCnmmee.- thosft*- ' 
tn^  usually  means  continuing  to  be;  loving,  continmng  to  love;  building,  amtinuing  to  bidU,—^  I 
(as  taken  passively;!  continuing  to  bebuilt:  i.  e.,  (in  words  which  express  the  sense  more  preciselT 
maA.  ceiie.m\y ,)  continuing  to  be  in  procett  of  conatruction.  What  then  is  "bnngbtdti,"'\mi  "ee»-' 
tmuing  to  be  buiH,"  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  aa  "  building  "  taken  paaaively  ?  Trm  it  is, 
that  built,  when  alone,  being  a  p^fect  participle,  does  not  mean  "in  prveaea  ei  uMUfnir  ' 
Cfon,"  but  rather,  **eon^ructed"  which  intimates  eom^iferibn ;  yet,  in  the  foregoing  pasnn j 
phrases,  and  others  like  them,  as  well  as  in  all  examples  of  this  unco-passive  voice,  oontifosne* 
of  the  passive  state  being  first  suggested,  and  cessation  of  the  act  being  either  re^rdedas  fatart 
or  disregarded,  the  imperfect  participle  passive  is  for  the  most  part  received  as  e<tuiTalent  to  the ' 
simple  imperfect  used  tn  a  passive  sense.  But  Dr.  Bullions,  who,  sJter  making  "w  AsHyfcn'j 
precisely  equivalent  to  if  fruttt,"  daaaea  the  two  participles  di£brently,andbotheironeonslyr-*hi  I 
one  as  a  "preaetA  par tidple,"  and  the  other,  of  late,  as  a  ",|Nisf,"— haa  also  said  above, " '  Antfi' 
is  ii perfect  participle ;  and  THBBBFOaB  eaunot,  tn  any  connexion,  express  an  action,  vt  the  snfic : 
ing  of  an  action,  now  inprogreat."  And  Dr.  Perley,  who  also  calls  the  compound  of  &e«i^a"snf- 
ent  participle,  argues  thus :  "Bemg  built  signifies  an  action  jSntahed;  and  how  can  la  betng  iu^ 
signify  on  action  unfiniahedt"  To  expound  a pataive  term  actively,  or  as  "  aignilVing  octiM," 
U,  at  any  rate,  a  near  approach  to  absurdity ;  and  I  shall  presently  show  tliat  the  ftmndtad 
tionof"aperfect  participle,"  now  half  abandoned  by  Bnlliona  hhnseU;  haa  be«D  the  Mod  of  IHI 
TCrr  vrorst  form  of  that  ndieulons  neology  which  the  good  Doctor  was  oppodac.  j 

Om.  11.— These  eritidsms  bring  bModnpon  the  mmm^  of  effitnIapiitie^lM,rilharalaM«l 
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ihiHM,  isi  the  paitienhr  tarou  fpoken  of  b«ing  efaicflf  meant  to  reprmeot  elaam,  what  is 


tmt,  but  olwaja  fA«  timl*  of  wmething  by  whicn  an  aetion  i$,  or  waa,  or  viU  be,  unden/one  or 
itr^iiif  fMto confiMNjtt^,  or  to T»nuraed,  though  perhaps  the  action  cauHtiTe  nuy  be  end- 
— or  som«timei  poriiapa  imagised  onljr,  and  not  Tct  reallj  begun.  With  a  marvellout  iiuta- 
itj  of  doctrine,  for  tho  profeased  mtematianr  of  ditferent  languagea  and  grammar*,  Dr.  BnUfams 
»  ncendx  changed  hb  namea  of  the  aeeond  and  third  participlea,  in  boUt  voieei,  from  "  Par* 
t"»ai  "Coiigiovnd  Perfect,"  to  "Paat "  and  "Peifed."  His  notion  now  i>,  that,  "  7%« Par* 
tfputiciple  is  always  compound;  aa,  Having  ftnithSd,  Having  been  Jtnufud." — BuUiom'a  Analyt. 
d  Pnet.  Grammar,  18i9,  p.  77.  And  what  waa  the  ^'Perfect "  before,  in  hia  seTwal  bookst  la 
iw  ealUd  tlw  "Pott ; "  though,  with  this  change,  be  has  deliberately  made  an  other  which  ia  re> 
igauttoit;  this  participle,  being  the  basis  of  thies  tenses  always,  and  of  all  thfltensea  some* 
m,  is  now  allowed  by  the  Doctor  to  lend  the  tern  "perfect "  to  the  three, — "Preemt-per/ict, 
ut-ftrfeet,  FutHrt-ptrfea^—vttD,  when  itself  ia  named  otherwise  ■ 

Om.  12.— Prom  the  erroneous  conception,  that  a  perfect  participle  most,  in  ereiy  connexion,  ex* 
tiB  "action  JbUahedt"  offMrn/wt,— or  perhaps  from  only  a  moiety  of  this  greaterror, — the  notion 
at  suhaparticiple  cannot,  in  connexion  with  an  awdliwy,  eonstitutea  passive  verb  of  tbe;»«i«fil 
Mr,— J.  w.  Wright,  above  mentioned,  has  not  venr  onnatnrally  reasoned,  that, "  The  expression, 

saiiiimi^'  which  Mr.  Murray  has  employed  to  exuUttbe  passfVe  eonjngatlon  of  the  vrsMnttous, 
IT  moeh  more  .Aottfr^  represent  ^MM^  than /wasenf  time/'  See  Wrighet  PAthto/Aieal  Gram. 

99.  Accordingly,  in  his  own  puadigm  of  the  passiTO  verb,  he  has  formed  thu  tenae  solely  f!rom 
bit  be  calb  tiie  puticiple  prmetU,  tbua :  "  I  am  beittp  mitten,  Thou  art  bting  smitten," &c. — lb. 

9S.  Hia  *'Paasarf  Time,"  too,  for  some  reason  which  !  do  not  discover,  be  distinguishes  above  the 


le  TBrb  ia  the  preeent  tense  of  the  pattive  voice  !  " — Ibid,  Had  we  not  met  with  some  similar  ex* 
renlons  of  ^ngUah  or  American  blunderers,  "  the  act  or  action  of  being  emitten,"  would  be  ac- 


ta Bott  lubUme  aspirant  among  grammatics]  aew-Danglers. 
Oh.  13. — But,  witn  all  ita  bolonesa  of  innovation,  Wright's  Philosophical  Grammar  is  not  a 
ttl«  le^-eontntdictory  in  iU  treatment  of  the  passive  verb.  The  entire  "  suppression  "  of  the 
saal  form  of  ita  present  tense,  did  not  always  appear,  even  to  this  author,  Quite  so  easy  and 
■aoiilrfs  a  matter,  as  the  foregoing  ciuti<^  would  seem  to  represent  it.  Tne  passivs  use  of 
Mputidple  in  tn^,he  baa  easily  diapoaed  of :  despite  innumeraole  anthoritiss  for  it,  one  fidse 
Mtnioa,  of  aevrn  ayllablea,  aumcea  to  make  it  quite  impossible.*  But  the  usual  passive  form, 
"^b.  with  some  show  of  truth,  is  acuued  of  not  having  always  precisely  the  same  meaning  as ' 
**progKiBive  used  pasaively,— that  ia,  of  not  always  Atuotiag  continuance  in  the  state  of  recemng 
^liumd  odton,— and  which  is,  for  that  remarkable  reason,  judged  worthy  of  ni/ection,  is  neverth»- 
S34diaitted  to  have,  in  very  many  instances,  a  oonformity  to  this  idea,  and  therefore  to  "belong 
fkubt]  to  the  present  tenss."— P.  103.  This  contradicts  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  propost- 
for  ita  rejection.  It  is  observable  also,  that  the  same  examples,  'lam  loved' mnA  'lamsmit* 
!>,'Mlteiame  "toierated,  but  erroneous  forma,"  (so  culled  on  page  103,)  that  are  ^iven  as 
P*^iDm  of  what  he  would  reject, — though  at  first  pronounced  "egmvalent  in  grammatical  con- 
CrnetioD,"  censured  for  the  same  pretended  error,  and  proposed  to  be  changed  alike  to  "  Ma  true 
^  "  by  the  insertion  of  "  being,  — are  subsequently  declared  to  "  belong  to  "  di&rent  classes 
i^diSinm  tenses,  "/am  loM<f,"  is  referred  to  that  "numerous  "  class  of  verbs,  which  "ib- 
^ciiovcf  prior,  but  retained, endur^,  and  eontinued  existence;  and  therefoce,  in  this  sens^ 
'"■y  lo  the  pretent  tenae."  But  "/  am  smitten,"  ia  idly  reckoned  of  aa  opposite  class,  (said 
7  Dr.  Bollions  to  be  "  perhaps  the  greater  number,")  whose  "actions  described  are  neither  eon- 
WNu  in  tbfir  nature,,  nor  jm^reMtee  in  their  duration ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  comfdeted  nad^Mr- 

ud  [which]  are  eonaequentiy  deacriptive  of  paaaed  time  and  K<mov''-—Wr%ght'a  Gram.  p. 
^  Anin :  "  In  what  instance  soever  this  latter  form  and  signification  can  be  introduced,  thmr 
^!^ihvidhe,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be,aifipUedbythe  pej^eet  tense  eonriruefwn.*— for  example, 
luimitlen,'  [should]  be,  'I have  beehamittcn.' " — lb.    Here  is  sdf-eontradietion  indefinitely  ex* 

WON  OMer  tony.  Many  a  good  phraaei  if  not  every  one,  that  theauthor'a  first  suggestion 
'°J<u  ton  to  the  tinco-pasaive  form,  his  present  "remedy"  would  about  as  absurdly  convertinto 
wpwfcct  tense." 

^  14.— But  Wright's  ineonsistsocy,  about  this  matter,  ends  not  here :  it  runs  through  all  he 
'T*  of  it ;  for,  in  this  instance,  error  and  inconsisteney  constitute  his  whole  story.  In  on* 
^K,  ^  agtidpiUes  and  answers  a  question  thus :  "  To  what  tense  do  the  constructions,  *  I  am 
"***<i' '  He  IS  expected : '  'I  am  amitten ; '  'He  is  bound; '  belong?"    We  answer: — So  far  at 


J°><«*MMeruB«iif,wfakhtbaerlmIiialUanf|;iritif,wfUb«n^  as  completed,— »  podtlOD  wbkh. 

!*,2™',^>^/wVl  palpably  dMi;."  8m  WWrAj'i  Atl.  Gram.  p.  102.  It  Is  folly  fora  rnao  to  poule  blmstf 
wii  vBi  faiWBM  Kmroto.  Imadnea  on  ponwsa  to  make  rood  tuogt  term  wromg.  Tbera  Is  bad 
|S*'">M|h,  te  alt  naefOtpurpoae*,  fai  (baaetoUwritlnci  of  valued  autbois ;  but  who  can  sbow,  by  aar 
"^iSBft. Wmfi^  1^^— —  I. » ifSh^ »»<«»-~  u Blasnb^ loadtanata  to  «nr  waBls,Uu*  we  Bsst 
"Tlw  ertBinsI  <a  Mat  bmmi,»  at  say  thlH  dnS^  t 
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fhiM  and  Uk«  cumtnietfoiu  are  «ppHe«hle  to  dflUneatiM  of  aowWiiiioifi  and  nltimd  Asrm, 
iktj  vtfrtnpmml  tim;  and  mtnt  be  treated  Mcordinglr."— P.  MS.  Thia  aeenu  to  tntimta 
thatcTflu,  •Iam$mitten,'  and  ita  Ukea,  aa  they  ataad,  may  have  aona  good  eUlm  to  be  of  the  pm- 
ent  tense ;  which  auggestion  ie  contrary  to  a«f eral  othera  made  bj  the  aathor.  To  ezponDd  tUf, 
or  any  other  paaaiTe  tern,  jxiattee^,  nerer  entaa  his  mind:  with  him,  aa  with  sanory  othen, 
"ACTloir,"  "^^ftuAtd  Acnon,"  oi  "pnyreitn*  ACnoir,"  ia  all  any  jiasnee  Terb  or  paztimiils  am 
maans )  No  maml,  that  awkward  perrersiona  of  the  forma  of  atteiance  and  the  ptiad^cs  ef 
grammar  ahonld  fallow  aueh  iaterpretatioB.  In  Wright's  ayntaz  a  vary  queer  diatlnction  ia  vf- 
pamtlhr  made  bsMraen  a  pasaive  verb,  and  the  partleqile  ehiellT  eonstitating  it ;  and  here,  toe, 
unragB  a  fltntied  ellipais  of  "being  "  before  the  latter,  most,  iinot  all,  of  his  odter  poBitionam* 
eeminft  passima,  are  agun  diaaatrouBly  overthrown  by  something  worse— a  word  '*  imperttplilf 
mtdenUiod."  "•lammutUn;'  •/ teas Muttm; '  &c,  are,"  hesaya, ''themteanoi^acAaoKitidHrf 
Jmmu  of  the  tsbbb  in  these  tenaea,  in  the  paaaive  voiee not  of  the  pabtioiflb.  In  all  toW 
eaaatmctions  of  the  oharaotcr  of  nieh  we  nave  hitherto  beated.  (ae*  page  103}  onrf,  loAin  Ae 
AonoHB  described  are  eontimmu  In  thdr  opamfjdM,— tiie  partleiplc  BBINO  la  imptnaMhi  mit- 
Ud,  by  empi»:'—P.  144.  r-  r 

Obs.  15.— Dr.'BulliooB  haa  stated,  that,  *'  The  present  partiriple  active,  and  the  present  ptiticipie 
paaaive,  are  not  coxmtmyarU  to  each  other  in  signiflcatton ;  [,]  the  one  signifying  the  preieit 
doing,  and  the  other  the  preaent  snffining  of  an  action,  [ ;  1  for  the  latter  aheajft  intimaUt  (A( 
pmmUbmHg  of  an  ACT,  not  in  proffrett,  but  comptettd." — Prin.ofBng.  Ormm.  p.  A8.  In  tlui,ht 
•mMleaa  nosaly  than  in  his  idea  of  the  action  or  the  suSMag  "  expressed  by  "Afofict^ 
tiatele,"  aa  dted  in  Osa.  8th  above ;  namely,  that  it  mnat  have  wwssa.  Worae  interpntatna, 
or  balder  abaordity,  is  aeareely  to  be  met  with ;  and  yet  the  reverend  Doctor,  great  lingniat  ai  ht 
ihontd  be,  was  here  only  trying  to  think  and  tell  the  common  import  of  a  very  common  sort  of  Eat- 
luA  participlea ;  each  aa,  "being  tOMd  "  and  "bein^  tern."  In  grammar, "  on  aet,"  that  has  "fj*' 
eat  Mifi;,"  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  act  now  domg,  or  "tn/Trooroia; '' sndif,  *' Ma  prmmloaaf 
tf  Ml  Acn  not  impregrttt,  were  here  a  possible  thought,  it  aorely  eoald  not  be  intimated  bj  fj 
mth  participle.  In  Acts,  i,  3  and  4,  it  is  stated,  that  onr  Saviour  showed  himself  to  theapMtlts, 
"alive  after  his  paasion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  teen  of  them  forty  days,  end  ygefc'iy  <rftht 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God :  and,  being  auembled  together  with  them  oommaatM 
them  tnat  they  should  not  depart  ftom  Jemsalem."  Now,  of  these  mianamed  **pre»e»t  uiti» 
plea,"  we  have  here  one  "aettve,"  one  "insMee,"  and  two  othera— (one  in  eaoh  form — )  that  n« 
MNfar;  but  nopretent  time,  except  what » in  tite  indefinite  date  of  "pertaining."  TbeereBtsnt 
paat,  and  were  so  in  the  days  of  St.  Luke.  Tet  eaidi  of  the  participles  denotes  eontimmrt: 
not,  indeed,  in  or  to  tht preemit  Hmt,  hat Jbr  a  time.  "Being  ieen"  mesne  eontinmngieUtem; 
•ud,  in  this  instance,  the  period  of  the  eontinnanee  waa  **  forty  days"  of  time  past.  Bat,  aeeart- 
ing  to  the  above^cited  "principUof  Engiiah  Orammar"  eo  long  and  so  widely  incnlcsied 
"the  Rev.  Peter  Bullions,  D.D.,  "Professor  of  Languages,"  &c., — a  central  principle  of  interpre- 
tation, {jrcBomed  by  him  to  hold  "oimiyi,"— this  partiriple  rauat  intimate  "tAemiasett^Miif^M 
aet,  not  inprognn,  but  comjdated ;  " — ^that  is,  "  thepre^nt  being  of  "  the  Ofommt  aetwferm^ 
tmiag  the  riten  Saoiour  ! 

Obs.  is. — This  grammarian  haa  lately  taken  a  deal  of  needlees  pains  to  snatain,  by  astadicddfri- 
•ion  of  verbs  into  two  classes,  similar  to  those  which  are  mentioned  in  Obs.  13th  above,  a  part  of  At 
pUloaoohy  of  J.  W,  Wright,  oonoerning  onr  nsnal  form  of  passives  in  the  present  tense.  But,ulM 
now  will  luve  it,  that  tlie  two  voices  aometimea  tally  aa  oounterparta,  itisphintbatbeadhfretbat 
partially  to  his  former  erroneous  conception  of  a  perfeet  or  "paat  "participle,  and  ^etcmiwhicA 
hold  it  "  in  any  eonnexlon."  The  awkward  auwtitutea  proposed  by  the  Irish  critic,  bedocs  aot 
ladeed  eonntenaaee;  bntaigaea  against  them  still,  and,  in  some  respects,  very  justly.  Thi 
dootriae  now  common  to  these  authors,  on  this  point,  ia  the  highly  important  one,  that,  in  tfl> 
epect  to  half  oar  verbs,  what  we  commonly  take  for  the  passive  present,  w  no^MtrA— that,  ia  "tht 
meond  class,  (perhaps  Ute  greater  number,)  Mi%pre$ent-paeawe  unplies  that  tkeoot  e^prauih*/  (it 
acHv  voice  hae  eeoMed.  Thus,  'The  house  is  built.'  *  •  *8trictlyspeaking,  theB,"aaystheD(>ct<4 
"  the  PAST  FABTTCiPLB  with  the  verb  •n'BKia  notthe  prteent  tenae  tn  tkopanir*  voice  terb* 
scHif ;  that  Is,  this  form  does  not  express  paasively  the  Aiingof  the  act."— •ihift'eiia'*  jjiiaM-  <^ 
Praet.  Orammar.  Bd.  of  1849,  p.  230.  Thus  far  tkese  two  authors  agree;  except  that  WrisU 
aeems  to  have  avoided  the  incongruity  of  calling  that  *'tke  preeent-pantee"  which  htiemietW  ta 
soch.  But  the  Doctor,  approving  none  of  thii  practitioners  "  remedies,"  and  being  less  "rii^ 
oos  to  provide  other  treatment  than  expulsion  for  the  thonaaada  of  ptoMat  paaaivea  whidi  bed 
deem  qmrioua,  adds,  aa  from  the  chair,  thia  verdict :  "  These  verba  either  haoe  no  preeemt  /miw'H 
or  it  ia  made  1^  annexing  tlwpartieiple  in  ing,  in  its  passive  sense,  to  the  verb  to  be;  'Til 


Obs.  it.— It  would  aeem,  that  Dr.  BuHions  thiokfr,  and  in  realitv  Wright  also,  that  nothing  at 
be  a  preaent  pessive,  but  what  "eigmnee  paenvely  the  doing  of  aeact."  Thia  is  about  as  wisft 
aa  to  trr  to  imagine  every  active  verb  to  exprsM  actively  the  receiving  of  on  act !  It  border*  ca>| 
ceedingly  hard  upon  absurdity ;  It  very  much  resembles  the  nonsense  of  "  expreteing  t  et^tdg 
tkogimng  of  tomething!"  Besides,  the  word  "IMIMO,"  being  naed  substantively,  does  act  ieU^ 
nine  well  what  is  here  meant ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  contmuanee,  or  an  imjiniehom  etate  of  the  sA; 
raeeived — an  idea  which  seems  adapted  to  the  participle  in  ing,  hot  which  it  is  certainly  nofkallwl 
a  participle  ending  in  d,  t,  or  n,  not  to  suggest.  To  "  ezprete paetivefy  the  doingofthe  oti,"  if 
language  means  anything  rational,  may  be.  aimply  to  aay,  that  the  aot  or  tome  done,  tor  'w! 
mgo  "  are,  aa  often  aa  any-wise,  "  thinge  done,"  aa  btuUtngo  vnfiAriet  buUt ;  and  btM,"  w| 
■'am  emittm,"  tfie  gentlemen's  choice  examples  of  falte  pauwee,  and  of  "aeHom*  Jtmehed,"'* 
tboogh  neither  of  tnem  necessarily  intimates  either  continaanoe  or  eeaaation  of  Oie  act  nUTcn^r 
or,  ifit  did,  would  be  the  less  or  the  more  passive  or  present, — ^may,  in  such  a  aeoae,  '*  cxpccw 
doing  of  the  act,"  if  aay  paaaivea  can iiay,  the  "  flniahed  aet"  has  such  completion  as  mar  kl' 
•tetedwitiidcffreeaofproareasoroffnqiioncy;  as,"Tlw  hooaa *«|Mr<V iia'lL"-^* I aas aP«*j 
mriUon."  There ia^nndoabteay, tone  JifttwcabatwawitiitasaBrttona,  "lawho— esbiaWPji 
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«Bd,  "TIm  hanat  ii partiifimM ;"  tboosk,  ftir  pnotieal  pOrpoaea,  p«rli*^.  wt  SMd  not  Klmqn 
)  Terr  nice  in  chooaiBe  between  tham.  For  the  Mkr  of  Tuiety,  ho  we  tot,  if  for  nothing  dae,  it  ia 
I  be  nopad,  the  doetvuM  abova-dted,  which  Umita  half  our  paaaiTt  rerba  of  the  preaent  tenaa,  t» 
w  jmfnBMM form  onif/t  will  not  aoon  be  ganarally  a|q>roTad.  It  impaira  the  language  more  than 
Mo-paaaiTaa  are  Hkely  erer  to  etmupt  it. 

Oea.  18. — *'No  jterMMNOMlNfMbavebeeniDtrodneed,'*  wyt  the  preface  to  the  "Analytical 
td  PiAotical  Onnunar  ol  the  Bngltah  Ijattgaage."  To  have  ahunned  all  ahoeking  innorauouH 
onlj  to  have  exercised  conunoD  prudence.  It  ia  not  pretended,  that  anj  of  the  Doctor's  einm 
at  lemarked  upon,  or  elaewhwe  in  this  treatise,  will  itartle  any  body ;  but,  if  errors  exist,  erea 
I  oliiuible  guise,  it  may  not  be  amUs,  if  I  tell  of  them.  To  suppose  every  verb  or  participle  to  bt 
tiur  "^mtutMM  "  or  "  intrwmtivt"  setting  all  powtMS  wiA  tn«  former  aort,  all  MtMttrs  with  th« 
ttsr;  tP'W;) — to  define  the Imwtftoa verb  or  putioipk  aaetpreasiagalwaya  "mw<  DoMatyoM 
rtutertkinfte  attolker;"  (p.  60;>— to  say,  after  maUng  passive  verba  trantitin,  "The  twjeet 
f  s  traBsittre  verb  ia  in  the  o^lgrfie«eaaf,''and,  "A  verb  that  does  not  make  senae  with  an  ob> 
ctire  after  it,ia  tnttanaitive  t  (p-  60;) — to  insist  upon  a  precise  and  almost  universal  I'denMyo^ 
mtamtg  "  in  teiau  ao  obviooaly  coiUra^td  as  are  the  two  Toicea,  *'  active  "  and  "  passive  i "  (pp.  w 
idtU;)-^  allege,  as  agenenl  principle,  "tliat  whether  we  use  the  active,  or  the  passive  voioe, 
kmmmnjf  it  tAe  tama,  except  in  seme  eases  in  tiie^eaenttenae ;"  (p.  67 ;) — to  attribute  to  Uie 
Kw  natually  opposite  in  voieo  and  sense,  that  lameness  of  meaning  which  is  observable  only  ia 
vt4in  ulofa  $tfUmem  formed  from  them ;  f  pp.  67,  96,  and  235 ;)  — to  assume  that  each  "  VoiCB  it 
unicular  form  tf  the  verb,"  yet  make  it  include  two  ctues,  and  often  a  preposition  before  one 
r  them;  (pp.  66,  tf7,  end  95;)— to  pretend  from  the  words,  "The  fassitb  voics  represents  the 
ilgeet  of  the  verb  as  aeOd  t^on,"  (p.  670  t^t>  "Aeeordmg  to  the  DBFixmox,  the  passive  voiea 
tpimes,jMsmly,Me«a*iMMcN;thatthe  active  does  ofltively;'' (p.  236i>— to  affirm  that," 'Cmu 
■fwrarfOnnl,'  and*  Gant  iom  Mufwrwrfby  CMtrt*  exprMajMWMH^  lMMMwMiMit"-^aBd  tbaa 
7,  "ItwUIbafelt  nt  one*  that  fhtexpresaions,  'CsaarMfiytwrsOaul,'  and '  Qatj  w  een^Hfrwl 
fCciar/*dtoiM<«^pr«MMeMiiwM*n9;*'(p.33S;)--to  deny  that  passive  verbs  or  neater  art 
erthy  to  coastitata  a  distlact  elasa,  yet  profess  to  find,  in  one  single  tense  of  the  firmer,  such  a 
Anaea  of  meaning  at  waiTtnta  a  aeneru  division  of  verbs  in  respect  to  it ;  (*&.,->— to  anneanoe,  in 
tdBagUshtthat,  "  In  regard  tolhttmatler  [,1  thenar*  evidently  TwoCLAMBsof  verbs:  namdf* 
WH  mose  prcMnt-paaaTv*  expresats  preciseW  tlw  same  thing,  passively,  as  the  active  voiea 
M  settvdy,  and  those  m  wh*eh  it  does  not  :**  ;)— to  do  tbeeo  aeveral  things,  aa  they  ban 
in  done,  is,  to  aet  forth,  not  "  novelties  "  only,  bat  errors  aad  ineonatotaomw. 
Oh.  19.— Dr.  BaUiona  still  adheres  to  his  old  argument,  that  hwfg  after  its  own  verb  must  ba 
tvoid  of  meaning ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  "  that  u  heirtg  bmU,  if  it  mean  anything,  can  meam 
»^  more  than  ie  bmU,  which  is  not  the  idea  intended  to  be  cxpreased."— juto/yt.  and  Pratt, 
'fern.  p.  S37.  Ha  had  aaid,  (aa  altad  in  Oaa.  fith  above,)  "  The  eapreaaion,  ■  m  Miv,'  ia  aqnir- 
kat  to  and  axpreasea  Monorw/  fast  as.  'ieloving,'  ia  equivalent  to 'JbaM.'  Hanea,  'ieSabif 
alt.'  is  prseiaely  equivalent  to  '  w  Awtt.'  "—Prineipie*  of  E.  Ortm.  p.  M.  He  has  now  diaoov- 
>ed  "  that  then  ia  no  proffreeeive  form  at  the  verb  to  be,  and  no  need  of  it : "  and  that,  "  hence. 
*m  una eueh  eagrreeeion  in  Bngluh  as  ia  &«n^."— .ilmUyt.  and  Praet.  Oram.  p.  236.  He  ahoala 
ue  noticed  also,  that  "ia  Umttg  "  ia  not  an  authorised  "  eouivalent  to  iwes;  and, further,  that 
w  error  of  sayinf(  "  ia  being  butk,"  is  only  In  the  relation  oi  the/r<<  tw>  taorda  to  each  other.  If 
it  Mif  "  ana  "  u  loving  "  are  left  nnuaed  for  the  same  reason,  the  trnth  may  be,  that  ia  itaalf, 
ke  loM,  eomnonly  denotaa  *'  eonttmtanee ; "  and  that  being  after  it,  in  stead  of  being  necessary 
t  propec,  can  only  be  awkwardly  tantologoos.  This  Is,  in  fact,  tbb  obakd  objbotioit  to  the  now 
^nteology— "m  being  praetiaed"—" am  being  amitten  "•'-and  the  like.  Were  there  no  danger 
M  petty  writers  wonla  one  day  seise  upon  it  with  like  avidity,  an  other  innovation,  exactly 
Aiur  to  this  in  every  thiuR  but  tense — similar  in  awkwardness,  in  tautology,  in  unmistakabla- 
■M-Ttidght  heie  be  nttsred  for  the  aake  of  iUaatratian.  Some  men  eoneaiTe,  that  "The ^psr^eef 
vtidpla  is  always  compound;  M,  iUi^^aein,^n)iiy«mttm;'*— and  that  die  slmpk  won, SMH 
t  written,  had  origjAalh,  and  still  ooght  to  hiave,  only  a  pasme  conatnietioa.  For  aocfa  viewi, 
tey  lad  authoritiea.  Hence,  in  lieu  of  the  common  phrases,  "  had  tee  aeen,"  "  toe  have  written," 
WT  adopt  such  English  as  this :  "Had  toe  Aonn^  teen  you,  we  should  have  stopped." — "IFe  have 
iFtny  tprtUm  but  just  now,  to  our  correspondent."  Now,  "We  are  being  tmttten,"  is  no  better 
mmmsr  than  thiej— and  no  wane :  "  The  idea  intended  "  is  in  no  great  jeopardy  in  either  case. 
On.  20.— J.  R.  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  Common  Sebool  Grammar  of  1847,  has  eamestiy 
idertsken  the  defence  of  this  new  and  much-mooted  passive  expression ;  which  he  calla  "  the 
'^iaite  Pataive  Voice,"  or  "  the  Paaaive  Voice  of  the  Definite  Form."  He  admits  it,  however,  to 
I  ■  form  that  "  does  not  aotmd  toeU," — a  "  noveltg  that  strikes  the  car  unpleasantlv ; "  but  he 
Ul  lure  the  defeot  to  be,  not  in  the  tautologons  conceit  of  "  i»  being,"  "  toot  being,"  "  hat  bem 
Mjr,"  and  the  like,  but  ht  everybody's  organ  of  bearing, — supposing  all  ears  corrupted, "  from 
'fwy,"  to  a  distaste  for  eorreetapeaeh,  by  "theh^toi  hearuig  and  asing  words  uwenijwitali' 
Seep.89.  Claiming  tUi  fora  aa  *•  flto  frwBosswe,*' In  Juat  eontraat  with  the  pr»- 
re«iTs  actrre,  he  not  only  rebukes  dl  attempts  "  to  evade  "  the  nee  of  it,  "  by  some  real  or  snp- 
^Kie^cateat,  but  also  declares,  that, "  The  attempt  to  deprive  the  transitive  definite  verbof  [thisl 
t  pauiveivoice,  is  to  Urike  at  the foundaiionof the  lanouage,  and  to  ttrip  it  of  one  ofiia  mott  tmportam 
tittiM;  that  of  making  both  actor  and  aufiCTor,  eocn  in  turn  and  at  pleasure,  the  subject  of  oonvei- 
rtioB."— Atrf.  Concerning  eguivaienlt,  he  evidently  argues  fallaciously ;  for  he  ii'fies,  that  the 
I^Bg  of  them  "  doet  not  di^ienae  vith  the  neceatity  of  the  definite  paanvevoice." — P.  88.  But  it  Is 
uin.that,of  the  many  fiur  substitutes  which  mav  in  most  cases  be  found,  if  any  one  is  preferred, 
lis  lonn,  and  iJl  the  rest,  are  of  course  rejected  lor  the  time. 

Ou.  Zt— By  Chandler,  as  well  as  othera,  this  new  passive  form  is  justified  onlv  on  the  supposi- 
that  the  simple  participle  in  in^  can  never  with  propriety  be  used  passively.  No  plansibta 
^SBuest,  iadoed,  can  be  framed  for  H,  without  the  assnmptioa,  that  the  simpler  form,  when  used 
itktsameeense,  j«  mgrammeOieal.  But  this  is.  in  fact,  a  begging  of  the  main  question;  and 
>»t,  in  oppotittoD  to  abnndant  antheiity  for  tha  ntaga  eendenned.  (8aa  Om.  Sd,  above.)  Thb 
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866  TBI  aiAimiii  or  miua  «BAmuBi;  [rm  n. 

antfaor  pretends  that,  "The  o/  all  fframwtariam  d«clire«  die  rerb  it,  tad  a pnmi paititmh 
(iabuildinff,  or  is  writing),  to  be  in  ihe  active  nict"  only.— P.  88.  (I  add  the  word  *'o*)r,'*w 
tbia  is  what  he  means,  else  he  merely  quibbles.)  Nov  in  this  he  is  'wrons,  and  so  ar»the  tmai 
grammarians  who  support  the  principle  of  this  imaginary  *<  bulb."   The  oiMon  ofcritieiiB 

Sneral  would  be  better  represented  by  the  following  sunrestions  of  the  Rer.  W;  Allen*.  "Vbca 
e  English  verb  does  not  signify  mmtai  affection,  the  mstinction  of  voice  is  often  dinegsfdcd: 
thus  we  say,  offiw/y,  they  tDtfre  fruit  i  and, jMMiwrfy,  the  books  orv  now  ss^fuy.  Thetm 

femark  applies  to  the  partieipio  used  as  a  nonn :  as,  actiTely,  drawing  is  as  ele^nt  snratRsoit, 
hdUUng  »  expensive ;  and,  paBsively,  hia  drmeiHga  are  good,  this  is  a  fine  hmtdm^."—A}!a!t 
SlemenU  of  S.  Gram.  p.  82. 

Obs.  22.— Chandler  admits,  that,  "  When  it  la  wdd,  '  The  honae  it  buiUing,'  the  mauiig Ji 
c«aUy  obtained ;  though,"  be  itnugely  fnaiata,  "it  it  exatUg  cwpostto  to  the  atmrtion."—?.  m. 
He  endeavours  to  show,  moreover,  by  a  fletitloai  example  made  lor  the  purpose,  that  the  pngm- 
eive  form,  if  used  !n  both  voices,  will  be  liable  to  ambigoity.  tt  may  be  so  in  some  iactucM; 
bat,  were  there  weight  enough  in  the  objection  to  condemn  the  paaaive  usage  altogether,  tn 
would  suppose  there  misht  be  found,  somewhere,  an  attwU  example  or  two  of  the  abase.  Net 
eonenrring  with  Dr.  Bullions  In  the  notion  that  the  active  voice  and  the  paaaive  ususUy  "exma 
molaely  the  same  thing,"  this  critic  conclndes  his  a^oment  with  the  foUowiag  seatenee :  "  Tivt 
Ii  an  in^orbmt  dSjferenee  between  doH^  and  tufferitw  ;  and  that  diffemwo  it jmmmttieaHf  mm 
bv  the  apivoptiate  use  of  the  active  and  passive  voues  of  a  veita/'— CUtoMHer**  Oemmeit  Simm 
Gram.  p.  w, 

Obs.  23.— The  opinion  given  at  the  close  of  Obb.  2d  above,  was  first  published  hi  iBSa-  Ai 
opposite  doctrine,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  "  imenuer  to  say, '  the  honse  u  bmlding,'  imtcM 
of  •  the  honse  it  bmng  built,'  "--u  found  on  pi^  Mth  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair's  Grammu,  of »», 
—"Seventh  Edition,"  with  aprefue  dated,  "  Oetober2(kh,  1814."  Toanygrammariinwhomu 
•t  a  period  much  earlier  than  that,  the  question  about  undhpattiset  never  occnrrcd.  Hany  cnw 
have  passed  judgement  upon  tbem  since,  and  so  generally  with  reprobation,  that  the  mia  mm 
have  more  hardinood  than  sense,  who  will  yet  disgust  his  readers  or  hearers  with  ^""-'^^^ 
**  This  new  form  has  been  used  by  tome  reipectable  writfrt,"  we  need  not  deny  j  hot  let  u  »oi » 
thegiven  "instoncMof  it:  '  For  these  who  ore  ftnnjr  erfueotaf  in  our  teminanes.'  &.  SonBiT- 
— '  It  uvu  being  uttered.'  Colbbidob. — '  The  foundation  wot  being  hud.'  Bbit.  Cainc. 
BngUih  Grammar  with  Woreeater't  Univ.  and  Crit.  Diet.  p.  xlvi.  Hero,  for  theflnt  exMplfi  y 
would  be  much  better  to  eay,  '*  For  those  who  are  educated,"  -h— or, "  who  are  receiving  tMnr^*^ 
Mm;"  for  the  others,  **  It  wai  utterinff,"—"  wat  uttered,"— or,  "*aa»msrftorwi9."-^ThefiWio- 
tionuMM  laying,"— "  wot  laid,"— oi,  "wat  about  being  laid."  Worcester's  opinion  of  the  «• 
form"  is  to  be  mferred  from  his  manner  of  naming  it  in  the  foUowing  sentence:  "Wtkin  sK* 
years,  a  ttrange  and  awkward  neoloaitm  baa  been  introduced,  by  whim  the  present  pattir*  ptrtta- 
pl»  is  iubetituted.  in  such  oases  as  the  above,  for  tho  plirtleiplo  in  Ay."— iUd.  Be  has  tm>  iiutuicM 
more,  in  each  of  which  the  |>hrase  ia  linked  with  an  expreaaton  of  disapprobation ;  "  *  It  tn.*^^'!"^ 
deifies  properly,  though  in  uncouth  Engliah,  one  wno  ia  being  beaten.'  Abp.  '^^^"^■'*!,jJ 
bndge  ieocingbuilt,  and  other  phrases  of  the  like  kind,  have  pained  the  eye.'  D.  BootB."— /WJ 

Ob9.  24.— Richard  Uiley,  in  the  third  edition  of  hia  Orammar,  pabllahed  in  I^ndon,  la  IW, 

after  showing  the  passive  use  of  the  putidple  in  ing,  proceeds  thus  :  "  No  ambiguity  srwi, « 

presume,  from  the  use  of  the  participle  in  this  manner.   To  avoid,  however,  amxing  s  P**^ 

iigniflcation  to  the  participle  in  ing,  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  substitute  the  pu>ni 

participle  in  itt  place.   Thus  instead  of  '  The  house  was  building,'  ■  The  work  is  p""^'/' 

aomelimes  hear,  *  The  house  was  beir^  built,'  '  The  work  is  being  printed.'    Bat  this  ""f—p^ 

Irary  to  the  EngHah  idiom,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  tho  aanetion  of  reputable  authority."— o*!' 

Oram.  p.  30.  ^ 

Obs.  25.— Professor  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  English  Orammar  was  first  published  id  if^ 
 _r  tk.  •-!  i_  _  ..n»r  but,! 


apreasion  has  lately  been  very  much  aaaailed,  and  an  atl«npt,  to  aome  extent  smeoeetroi,  na 

*  It  UaveiystraogsaveDt  In  tbabbtmrof  English  Kranunar,  that  soeh  a  eootiovs*ejr  as  ttb  ihwjjl ''j 
axisaa  ;  but  a  aUanger  om  stf  U,  that,  kfter  all  that  has  been  nld,  more  arrninent  la  nsedad.  8obh  n*"!**]"^ 
to  ba  vslaed  as  acholartiyrt  stickle  rnraa  odil  phraM,  whl«h  rti^oi  hive  oeuoonced  as  ItoUowt  ^"Brt  "•■^ 
ef  the  langiuxeMOfcety  aOords  B  parallel  CO  the  lanonljon,  al  onca  nnpUloSQphioal  and  hypciatitkaL 
and  Ullurate,  which  has  lately  appeared  Id  the  excruclatlDg  retlnemeot '  u  bting,'  and  Its  unmeirtftJ  ^"^[^ 
W«  hope,  aad  Indeed  believe,  thu  It  bai  not  received  the  asuctloD  of  any  grammar  adopted  tn  our  POp*£ 
Hon,  an  11  esTtalDly  never  wtl)  or any  writer  of  jut  pretenflons  to  soholanhlp." — TV  3>im  Aw,  ■■> 
19,  1846. 

t  r 

aetol 

io  well  a*,  "Ileiiio  bt  tdatattd  for  the  law."   Out,  losappoM  that  "Uedutaitd  "  or  "or«  tdimtti  »P" 

iweessarllr  a  cftvtXhn  of  the  educating,  Is  a  mlftalcB.    That  eonceptton  Is  right,  only  when  tdxtMUt 

adjeetlvely.  I'he  phrare,  "  thoM  who  art  tdutaled  la  onr  Kminariea,"  hardly  Inelndes  raoh  ss 

td  there  In  tlmei  past ;  mnch  less  dooe  It  apply  to  these  exelnslTely,  a*  some  teen  to  tUah.  "Sriar, 

by  Banthitr,ls  theralbre  quit*  mtdUit:  so  It  It  ^tm,  hi  this  new  phiaseology,  the  bast  comctloa  b«u(  W  * 

onlsilon.  ■ 

X  WoKswOer  baa  atoo  tht*  citation :  "  The  Eclectic  Review  lemaiks,  '  That  a  need  of  this  phiaaa,  »r  w  yP"? 
en*.  Is  fel^  U  ralhclently  prored  by  the  cxteat  to  which  It  ia  aMd  by  edncated  penona  and  iMpectabM  "'M''v 
^Onm,b'/oTt  Ditt.f.x\r\.  Snndry  phraxes,  equivalent  tn  sense  to  thla  new  voice,  haee  lone  bein  la 
an,  of  eooTse,  sHll  needed ;  something  from  among  them  being  always,  by  every  areurate  wrw,  atlll  f 
Bnt  this  awkward  Innovation,  use  tt  who  will,  can  no  mora  be>isillted  by  a  plea  of  'St«frf,"  than  can  ewff  «J 
haekneyed  soledam  extant.  Even  the  Archbishop.  If  quoted  right  by  Worcester,  has  de»eet»ded  Jo  "^as^ 
Kiglifta/'  vUhoot  dther  neccesl^  or  proprfcty ,  havtaig  tbareby  only  mbeayooadad  a  vary  eonmoa  QimK  mm 
a  parfM  or  plnpeilM  "  paitldplo.  wtaiali  msaaa    Staten^  tindt,  or  kiurtng  Uen  biattn.''-Q.  Bam- 
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nr.  n,]  aRHBUMT.— Tnu.— <K»wiraAsxoiti.  867 

^Kidc{J  UlntnliiM  tlw  form  [,3  '*>  &«^?Mlf/  Bot,  fai  tbefliat  pitee,  tlt«  old  mode  of 
Mrin  It «  wU  MWiliilted  owgo  of  the  lutgiugc,  being  foand  in  oui  IfMt  and  mott  correct 
In.  ScModlf ,  M  btimf  MK  doM  wit  MBvqr  Uu  idea  iiitmfbd,  JT  j]  nMnel;  [,]  that  otpngrM- 
iadmi.  Jf  irai^,  tak»  together,  Bwanirimpljrii,  just  MM  tpruu^  n«u»  writeti  thneiore, 
plimkmnmii  itulr,  n  perftot  and  not »  ptognMivo  AGTlox.  Or,  it  being  [and]  buiU  b« 
■  tagethcr.(il«]r*^m^a)i  ACTION  ooimnn,  nnd  the  phmM  mtuia,  u  btnnb  <A«  Aewe  •■ 
^)lttiyMir."— Oram.  p.  76.  Tholuttbiw  Mntetwet  h«ro  m  lUblo  to  tanny 


f  But,  liki  MBdry  anthm  named  abovo,  inde  noOiing  bat  "Acnox  cwmpiatb."  Without 
h,  BbOit  interpreta  better,  when  he  saye,  "  *  The  houe  it  bmit,'  denote*  an  exitttng  ttatf, 
|b  tku  tempUud  aetitm."  Bot  this  aathor,  too,  in  his  next  three  sentences,  utters  as  manr 
(irkesdas:  "The  name  of  the  agent  mnoot  be  expreued  in  phrases  of  this  kind.  We 
■rt  n), '  The  house  is  buflt  hy  John.'  When  we  say, '  The  house  Is  built  br  meehanies,'  ve 
ma^ima^imgttate." — Bytler't  Practical  Gram.  p.  80.  Unqoestionalblx,  "if  imUt  bm 
paMn."  expresses  Mothing  else  than  the  "exttting  itate"  of  beiiig  "  built  1^  mechanicSi'^ 
pw  "idt  SB  afBimation : — that  ia,  the  "  existing  ante"  of  raceivlDK  tlie  aetton  of  maehanica, 
paed  of  "the  house."  And,  in  ny  judgement  one  may  very  well  say,  "The  Koun  iebuitt 
MS,"  Mtiung,  "John  «■  building  the  hovet."  St.  Paul  says,  "Every  house  m  buUdedby 
I  lAS."— B(6.  lit,  4.  In  this  text,  the  common  "  name  of  the  agent"  la  •*  expreaacd." 
H-_  ?  — Wells  and  Weld,  whose  grammars  date  from  1846,  being  remarkably  ebaiy  of  finding 
tag  noBg  in  "  icopactable  writers,"  haaaid  no  opinion  of  their  own,  conewning  the  correct 

Ctiawiiwrtnew  of  either  of  the  naagea  under  discnssioa.  They  do  not  alwaTs  aea  abanrditj 
•PProWdoB  of  oppositea  i  ret  one  should  here,  perhaps,  count  tbem  with  the  nuyoritiea 
Idsw.  The  latter  saya,  "  Ae  participle  in  i'm  Is  sometimes  need  passively ;  as,  forty  and 
mnvu  this  temple  in  ftm/du^.'uot  in  oeing  buut."—Wel)fe  English  Gnim.2dEd.p.  170.  Hera, 
fnmu  to  suggest,  that  "tn  being  fititft  ''would  "not"  be  good  Ei^lish,  he  teaches  very 
iMlr;  if  kuthonght  ia,  that  this  phrase  would  "  not"  expreas  the  sense  of  the  former  one, 
■■Uwr,"  he  palpably  contradicts  his  own  position !  But  he  proceeds,  in  a  note,  thus :  "  The 
ttfapresuui,  itAeut;  buiU,  is  beit^  comntitted,  &e.,  is  almost  uniTersally  condemned  by 
firiiM ;  but  it  is  Momctimee  met  with  in  respectable  writers.  It  oecnrs  most  itequently  in 
VV^r pstagnpha,  and  in  hasty  compositiona."— /&ui.  Wella  comments  thus:  "DiSetant 
Ml  hive  long  existed  among  erities  respecting  this  passiTe  use  of  the  imperfect  participle, 
t  mMctaUe  writers  subsutnto  the  compound  pauive  aartichde;  as,  *  The  hoose  is  beiiif 
L*  'Ike  bodt  Is  heimi  primted.'  But  the  preraiuns  pmctiee  ofthe  best  authors  la  in  (kTor  of 
n^/^!  >unu*  ^  teOd^.*  "— HWa  &Aoe/ CTnim.  1st  Ed.  p.  l«i  llStk 

St— 5.  W.  Clark,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Practical  Grammar,  stereotyped  and  pub- 
■  b  Xew  York  in  1848,  appears  to  faronr  the  insertion  of  '^being  "  into  passiTe  verbs ;  bat 
AnKtioo*  are  so  obscure,  so  often  inaccurate,  and  so  incompatitile  one  with  an  other,  that  it 
Ito  wy,  with  eeitidnty,  what  he  approves.  In  one  place,  he  has  this  position :  "  The  Passive 
rfiTeri)  is  formed  by  adding  the  Faseive  Partiei^  of  that  verb,  to  the  vcrb6e.  ExAKPLBt 
■  Vmd.  I  am  feared.   They  are  worshipped."— Page  89.  In  an  other_,  he  has  this  :  **  Whea 
tjttt  is  to  be  represented  as  receiving  the  action,  Me  Posrive  Parttciple  should  he  used, 
nrii— Henry's  JessoM  ia  Binca  rbcitid."— P.  132.    Now  these  two  positions  utterly  con* 
(uk  other ;  for  they  are  equally  oeneral,  and  "  the  Paaeive  Particmle  "  is  first  one  thing, 
u  Bihv.  Again,  he  has  the  following  aasertions,  both  false :  "  The  Present  (or  PIrsQ 
ehemteait  Ilk  i»f,  mi  iaUmited  to  the  Active  Voice.  The  Fast  (or  Second)  Participle 
piuV«Ani*ludned,maii»Umited  »  the  Paetive  Voiee.''~V.  131.  Afterwards,  in 
f  Qtt  fuded  Umitation,  he  acknowledges  tiie  pasatre  use  of  the  partietplo  In  img,  and  uiat 
|s  "mtherity  "  for  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  most  absurdly  snpposes  tne  word  to  predicate 
m"  tad  also  to  be  tBrong :  saying,  "Aeiion  is  temetimet  predicated  of  a  paetive  subject. 
trL»~'  The  hemee  is  btaldiaf  '..for..  'TheAoitseMiein^friua,'  ..whlohmeans..  **  ThehOuse 
imk."  On  this,  he  remarka  thus :  "  This  is  one  of  the  instanoea  in  which  Aulhoritg  is 
Jbk^jf.   For  an  act  cannot  prmerlg  be  predicated  of  a  ^asatw  agei^.   Many  good 
Jj"**^  rgisrf  ihia  iJUom.  '  ManaMf  a  prophecy  it  behig  raaJuwd.'— MiCHBLn'a  Lothbh." 
■n  rmHiml  Ormm.  p.  188.  It  may  leqaira  aone  ttaiy  to  leaAi  ftom  tUt  inUeA  idiom  it  it, 

I  hM  iln  (h*  foOariDf  dUtkmi,  which  moai  proteblj  scsord  with  hU  own  oplnkiDi,  tboo^th*  ttst  Is 
■™n(Ht:  ■•Thapro^l^y  of  thssttiBy«»/«rtpa«fal^tii*Mbubssn<Si*tt/fty«fcaa«agw  grsiawa 
taM^IMImbatfawortbMBhaTswrlttanaiBnTpagNwiaoat  mialwrniiillm  lo  aula  nss  sflhaaa. 
^m*,  'OasofihtmsHit  Mbctt  eflba  Bn^Ui  toagBS,  wllb  nasid  la  Om  vnb,  sssmi  le  be  Ow want 
^^fmsmetfmrticifU.^  Attiytihe  aseetboimpttfett pmtttyliln  a  panivt  wan  ai  dhaas  ms* 
'  -  nrWiaa'j  Dissertaiioa  em  Us  SiigUtk  Ttrb. 

of  tUt  Met  BOW  and  then  occur,  such  as  du  ncw-fluig ted  and  most  uneontb  SoMns, 

"**'**   —an  sbraid  psriptarasU,  driving  ent  a 

Uti'f  Oram  mar,  I860,  p.  101. 


torn  tftlH *D«B&  biifusgs.»-/r.  A.  Amnp.  8s/Vd 
'"Varfte  pmtries  lnuai,'*^Ksana  not  a  vsir  aeewata  OBs ;  I 


pmtsims  fnuoi,"  Mania  not  a  vsir  aeewata  OBs ;  baoaoM  tba  preMot,  the  peribet,  ftc, 
M  rUlaaniwtlMtttaaiirpaMlvetMiBMfonncdfh»UMrimpk''tii^^ 
"'■^  «^  M  t"  rnptnir4/trm,"  would  better  exprMi  tha  meaning.  Tlis  lena,  "  MMpoimtf  pes- 
Walla  appUM  above  to    Mac  hull,"  "  bntitprimltd,"  and  the  Ilka,  balso  both  unnnialaBd 

^      ■   b>M  printed,  fee. 

BBbena  maka  It 
>f  "faipef/M  and 

"  the  eSBBonl  ie^pmflet  pattldple  paasiva,"  and  "  the  eoBponnd  jm/at  parttelBla  pairfve." 
^^i!?''^*  *^J**^"bat**BDfa9«tMP^"*y**'<#I*-'"  Wasthk,er UMlWwg sIm. the 

VtfBMMSt 
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that  these  **  mmf  good  writen  nlMt :"  but  the  mmwariMi  who  cui  tdk  of  "ajwiiw  on 
-  without  MTceWing  that  the  phnie  ti  aetf  •OMttndiotory  and  abratd,  mtj  mil  b*  emeted  to  ■ 
tain  1 "  Philoeophv  "  which  u  agaiul  ''Anthori^/'UM  Hkewiie  to  prmr  a  ridiniloia  hani 
to  good  sad  eatabUsbfld  naage. 

UBS.  29.— As  most  verbs  are  insoeptlUe  of  both  fonnt,  the  simple  aotiT«  and  the  eompoa 
pTMresriTe,  and  likewise  of  a  transitive  and  an'  intrandtive  sense  in  each ;  and  as  many,  won  a 
UttmnsitiTely,  mav  have  a  meaning  which  is  scarcelj'  distiaguishablefhnn  thatof  the|wui*eb 
it  often  bappena  tnat  this  flubstitntion  of  the  imperfect  panioiple  passive  for  the  stmplc  inpa 
•in  Ah',  is  quite  needless,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  coneideted  pasaiTe.  For  example :  "  an 
the  folloinng  paragraph,  how  widelv  the  bane  ubcia^cimtlaM  !" — Liberator,  No.  Kw,  p.  M.  I 
u  circulating  would  be  better ;  and  bo  would  ti  einstdaUd.  Nor  would  either  of  these  mack 
'  the  sense,  if  at  all ;  for  '•eimitaU  "  maj  OMan,  aooording  to  Wrtetat,*'  to  be  dMmd,"  ts.ul 
■on  aad  Woteeater  hava  it, "  to  is  M^intd." 

m.   rOBM  OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

Passive  verbs,  in  English,  are  always  of  a  compoond  form ;  hm%  n 
£:om  active-transitive  verbs,  hj  adding  the  Perfect  Participle  to  uafi 
'  verb  Bb,  through  all  its  changes :  thus  &<»n  the  active4ranatiT6  Tob  ii 
IB  foxined  the  pasnve  verb  be  iawd. 


FIFTH  TeyAMPT.B 
7%«  ftgvJarpamve  verb  BS  LO  VBD,  eot^vjfated  agSmalh^. 


.  Love. 


PuXCirAL  PABXS  OF  THB  ACTITB  VsKB. 


Loved. 


I  am  loved, 
Thoaart  leved. 
He    is   loved ; 


Loving. 

IKFINrnVE  MOOD. 

FKESBHT  TBN8B. 

To  be  loved. 

Pebfbct  TwaoM. 
To  have  been  loved. 

INDICATtVE  MOODw 
VntaMKT  Tumi. 


P«rf.Pertiff^ 
Loni  i 


.  Singtdctr. 
I      was  loved, 
TboM  met  loved. 
He    vraa  loved ; 

Singt^ar. 
I      have  been  loved, 
Tboa  hast  been  loved. 
He    has  been  loved ; 

Singular. 
I  had  been  loved, 
nioa  badst  been  loved, 
He    had  beu loved; 


Impsbfxot  Tbhib. 


Pianor  Tsma. 


I  shall  be  loved, 
Tfaon  vtlt  be  loved. 
He    vill  beloved; 


PmvL 

1.  We  we  loved, 

2.  Tea  are  bved, 
8.  inwy  an  kvad. 

1.  We  wereloTed, 

2.  Yon  ««e  loved, 
8.  aiwy  were  loved. 

Purci. 
1.  We  have  been  lond, 
%  Yon  have  been  lored, 
8.  11m7  have  bean  bfei 

1.  We  had  been  lond, 

2.  Yon  had  been  loved, 

3.  They  had  been  loT«d. 

1.  We  Bhall  be  loved, 

2.  You  will  be  lend, 

3.  They  will  be  loved. 
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Swxmo-rtmru  Tbhss. 

Singviar.  Plural 

1.  I      shall  hare  been  lored,  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved, 

3.  Tfaou  vilt  have  been  loved,  2.  You  will  have  been  loved, 

3.  He    will  have  been  loved;  3.  They  will  have  been  loved. 

POTBNTIAL  MOOD. 


Singular. 
I      may  be  loved« 
ThoQ  mayst  be  loved, 
He   majr    be  loved; 

Singular. 
I  might  be  loved, 
Thoa  mightst  be  loved, 
He    might   be  loved ; 


Fbbbbht  Tbnsb. 


btpKBpacx  TsirsB. 


FsBncT  Tbitsb. 


Singular. 
I      ma  J  have  been  loved, 
Thoa  roayst  have  been  loved. 
He    maj  have  been  loved ; 

Fl-DPBEVBCT  TbMSB. 

Singular, 
I      might   have  been  loved, 
Thoa  mightst  have  been  loved, 
He    might   have  been  loved ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  be  loved, 

2.  You  may  be  loved, 

3.  They  may  be  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  We  might  be  loved, 

2.  You  might  beloved, 

3.  They  might  be  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  We   may  have  been  loved, 

2.  You  may  have  been  loved, 

3.  They  may  have  been  loved. 

Plural. 

1 .  Wo  might  have  been  loved, 
S.  You  might  have  been  loved. 
3.  They  mi^t  have  been  loved. 


Stngular. 

1.  If r  beloved, 

2.  If  thou  be  loved, 
8.  If  he    be  loved ; 

Singular. 

1.  If  I      were  loved, 

2.  If  thoa  were  loved, 

3.  If  be    vrere  loved ; 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Vaaawt  Tekss. 


Impbrtbct  Tbksk. 


Pluna. 

1.  If  we   be  loved, 

2.  If  you  be  loved, 

3.  If  they  be  loved. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we    wore  loved. 

2.  If  you  were  loved, 

3.  If  they  were  loved. 


IMPERATI\'E  MOOD. 


Pbeseht  Tense. 
Singular.  2.  Be  [thou]  loved, 
Pltarai.      %  Be  [ye  ot  you]  loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

2.  The  Perfect. 
Loved. 


1.  The  Imperfect. 
Beins  loved. 


or  Do  thou  be  loved ; 
or  Do  you  be  loved. 


a.  The  Preperfect. 
Havins  been  loved. 


Famillvr  Form  -wmt  'Tiioi..' 
N'ots. — In  the  familiar  style,  the  second  person  singular  of  thb  verb,  is  uau-illy  and  more 
properly  foTnicd  thus  :  Isn.  ITiou  art  loved,  Thou  was  loved.  Thou  hast  been  loved,  Thou 
hid  bc«i  loved.  Thou  shall  or  will  be  loved.  Thou  shall  or  ■will  have  been  loved.  Pot. 
Thoa  msy,  cin,  or  must  be  loved  ;  Thou  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved  ;  Thou 
■nay,  cu,  or  must  have  been  loved ;  Thou  might,  could,  would,  or  shoutd  have  been  loved. 
If  thoa  be  loved,  If  thou  were  loved.   In r.  Be  [thou]  loved,  or  Do  thou  be  loved. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oaa,  1. — few  active-intransitire  veibs,  th&t  signify  meic  motion,  change  of  place,  or  chjngv 
of  eontitioB,  OUT  be  put  iBto  this  form,  vilh  a  fWKter  signific 

24 


Ication ;  making  not  pcuiive  but  nnrfn- 
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▼nbt,  vhlch  exprwi  noA^  more  than  the  ttate  whleh  rM^ts  from  the  ohang« :  m,  "J«n 

come." — "  She  ii  gone."—"  He  it  risen." — "They  are  /ailm."  These  are  what  Dr.  j^ohuaon  ud 
some  others  catl  "  neuter  pattives ; "  a  nameirhich  never  waa  very  proper,  and  far  which  we  have 
no  frequent  use. 

Obs.  2.— Mosl  neuter  verbs  of  the  passive  form,  such  as,  "am  grmon,  art  become,  it  buM,  on 
Jmmj  are  vaaisAed,  are  departed,  tcae  tat,  were  arrived,"  may  now  be  considered  ermrs  of  eon* 
jugmtioa,  or  perhaps  of  syntax.  In  the  verb,  to  be  mistaken,  there  is  an  irregularity  which  ooght 
to  be  paj-ticularty  noticed.  When  applied  to  pertont,  this  verb  is  commonly  taken  in  a  n»^er 
senEe,  and  signinei,  to  be  in  error,  to  be  wrong ;  as,  "  I  am  mistaken,  thou  art  miitaUen,  he  w 
nuttaxen."  But,  when  used  of  things,  it  is  «  proper  passive  verb,  and  sisnifles  tobe  mismJer- 
eldod,  or  to  be  taken  wro?^:M,  "  The  sense  of  the  passage  w  MirfMen;  that  i«t  not  rightly  mm- 
dnstood."  See  JVebster^s  Oict.  w.  Mittaken.  **  I  have  known  a  shadow  across  a  brook  (e  b»  ana- 
UUtm  for  a  footbridge." 

On.  8.— Paasire  verbs  may  be  easily  distingiushed  from  nemter  verbs  of  th«  same  fon,  \n  « 
reference  to  the  agent  or  instrument,  common  to  the  former  elass,  bnt  not  to  the  latter.  Tnis 
flreqaentW  is,  and  always  may  bo,  expressed  after  passive  verbs ;  but  never  is,  and  never  can  be, 
expressed  after  neuter  verbs :  as.  "  Tne  thief  has  oeen  caught  by  the  officer." — "  Pens  are  made 
w»Aaibu/ii."  Here  the  verbs  are  passive ;  but,"/amno<  yef  aicsTuted,"  (John,  xx,  17i)  ia  not 
passive,  because  it  docs  not  convev  the  idea  of  beins  ascended  by  some  one's  a^rency. 

Obs.  4.— Our  ancient  writers,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  very  frequently  employed  this 
mode  of  conjugation  in  a  neuter  sense;  but,  with  a  very  few  excepUons,  present  usage  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  auxiliary  haoe  in  preference  to  be,  whenever  the  verb  formed  with  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple is  not  paHsive;  as,  "They  have  arrived,"— not,  "They  are  arrived."  Hence  such  ex- 
amples 08  the  following,  are  not  now  good  English :  "  All  these  reasons  are  now  ceased." — Bytt- 
lei's  Analogy,  p.  157-  Soy,  "  have  now  ceased."  "  Whefher  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  faculties."— 7ft.  p.  158.  Say,  "had  not  got."  "  Which  it  now  grown  wholly  obsolete."— 
^CkwvhitPt  Oram.  p.  330.  Say,  "has  now  grown."  "And  when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship."— 
BAle.  Say,  **  had  entered."—"  What  is  become  of  decency  aod  vfrtne  ? "— ifumay's  Key,  p.  198. 
Say,  **  has  become." 

UBS.  6. — Dr.  Priestley  says, "  It  seems  not  to  have  been  determined  by  the  English  grammarians, 
whether  the  passive  participles  of  verbs  neuter  require  the  auxilianr  am  or  have  before  tlum. 
The  French,  in  this  ease,  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  former.  ■  What  has  become  of  nation* 
al  liberty  ? '  Hume's  History,  Vol.  9.  p.  254.  The  French  would  say,  what  is  become ;  and.  Is 
this  instance,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety." — Priestley's  Gram.  p.  128.  It  is  no  marvel  that 
those  writers  wno  have  not  rightly  made  up  their  min<u  upon  this  point  of  English  grammar, 
should  consequently  fall  into  many  mistakes.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  neuter  verb  is  not 
"passive,"  as  the  doctor  seems  to  suppose  it  to  be ;  and  the  mode  of  cot^ugatioB  wkiek  he  h«n 
inclines  to  prefer,  is  a  mere  GalUcUm,  which  is  fast  wearing  out  from  our  langaoge,  and  U  even 
now  bnt  little  countenanced  by  good  writers. 

Osa.  6. — ^There  are  a  few  verbs  of  the  passive  form  which  seem  to  imply  that  a  person's  own 
Bund  is  the  agent  that  actuates  him  ;  as,  "  The  editor  is  r^oieed  to  think,"  Ac— /uwi^  K>V 
soie.   '*  I  am  resolved  what  to  do." — Luke,  xvi,  4.    "  He  was  resolved  on  going  to  the  city  to  re- 
side."— Comly'i  Gram.  p.  114.  "James  was  resolved  not  to  indulge  himself.  —i/Mrrnjrs 
ii,  220.    *•  He  is  inclined  to  go," — "  He  it  determined  to  go." — "  Ho  is  bent  on  Boing."  These 
are  properly  passive  verbs,  notwithstanding  there  are  active  forms  which  are  nearlV  equivalent  to 
most  of  them  ;  as,  **  The  editor  rejoices  to  think." — "  I  know  what  to  do." — "  He  had  rnsoiimf 
on  going." — "James  resolved  not  to  indulge  himself."  So  in  the  phrase,  "  I  amashamedto  beg," 
we  seem  to  have  a  passive  verb  of  this  sort;  but,  the  verb  to  asbame  being  now  obsolete, 
ashamed  is  commonly  reckoned  an  adjective.    Yet  we  cannot  put  it  before  a  nous,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  adjectives.   To  be  indebted,  is  an  other  expression  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  foUowing 
example,  "am  remember'd  "  is  used  for  do  remember,  and,  in  my  opinion,  inaeevratelif : 
"  He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  mc." — ShaJt^eare. 

IV.   FORM  OF  NEGATION. 

A  verb  is  conjugated  negatively y  by  placmg  iiie  adverb  not  after  it,  or  after 
the  first  auxiliary ;  but  the  infinitive  and  participles  take  the  negative  first : 
as,  Not  to  love.  Not  to  have  loved ;  Not  loving,  Not  loved,  Not  haiing 
loved. 

First  Febboh  Sikqclab. 

Ikd.  I  love  not,  or  I  do  not  lore ;  I  loved  not,  or  I  did  not  love ;  I  have  not 
loved ;  I  had  not  loved ;  I  shall  not,  or  vill  not,  love ;  I  shall  not,  or  irill  not,  have 
loved.  Pot.  I  may,  can,  or  must  not  love ;  I  might,  conld,  voald,  or  shoald  not 
love ;  I  may,  can,  or  must  not  have  loved ;  I  might,  eonld,  would,  or  Bbould  not 
have  lov^.    Sdbj.  If  I  love  not*  If  I  loved  not. 

Sbcoitd  Pbbsox  SniotTLu. 

SoLKHH  Stvlb  : — Ins.  Thou  lovest  not,  or  Thoa  dost  not  love ;  Thou  lovedstnoC, 
or  Thou  didst  not  love ;  Tboa  hast  not  loved ;  Thoa  hadst  not  loved ;  Thoa  dmU 
not,  or  wilt  not,  love ;  Thou  dialt  not,  or  wilt  not,  have  loved.  Pot.  Thou  mm!* 
OBMt,  or  most  not  love ;  Thoa  mightat,  conldst,  woiddat,  or  shooldst  not  lore  ;  Thm 
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majst,  canst,  or  mast  not  hive  loved ;  Tboa  miglitat,  oouldst,  wonldst,  or  abonldsk 
not  havo  loved.  Sqsj.  If  thon  love  not,  If  tboa  loved  not  Ihp.  Love  [tboa]  not, 
or  Do  tboa  not  love. 

Familiar  Sttli  :  — Iin>.  Tboa  lov'st  not,  or  Tboa  dost  not  love ;  Tboa  loved  not, 
or  Tboa  did  not  love  ;  Tboa  bast  not  loved ;  Tbou  bad  not  loved  ;  Tboa  shall  not, 
orwiU  not,  lovo ;  Tboa  shall  not,  or  will  not,  have  loved-  Pot.  Thou  may,  can,  or 
moat  not  love  ;  Tbou  migbt,  coald,  would,  or  shoold  not  love ;  Tboa  may,  oaa,  or 
nnet  not  have  loved;  Tbon  might,  ooald,  would,  or  should  not  have  loved. 
SuBJ.  If  thoa  lore  not,  If  tboa  loved  not.  Imp.  Lore  [tboa]  not,  or  Do  [tboa]  not 
lore. 

Third  Fbbbok  SntouLAB. 

Ibid.  Ho  loves  not,  or  He  does  not  love  ;  He  loved  not,  or  He  did  not  love ;  He 
bas  not  loved ;  He  bad  not  loved ;  He  sball  not,  or  will  not,  love  ;  Ho  shall  not,  or 
will  not,  have  loved.'  Pot.  He  may,  caa,  or  mast  not  love ;  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  aboaid  not  love ;  He  may,  can,  or  mast  not  have  loved  ;  He  might,  could,  woold, 
or  ■faonld  not  have  loved.    Subj.  If  he  love  not,  If  he  loved  not 

V.  FORM  OF  QUESTION. 

A  verb  is  oonjagated  mUrrogaiivdyy  in  Uie  indicative  and  potential  moodsj 
by  placing  the  nominative  after  it,  or  lUter  the  first  auxiliary :  as, 

F1B8T  Pebson  SurOITLAB. 

Ihd.  Love  I  ?  or  Do  I  love  1  Loved  I  ?  or  Did  I  love  ?  Have  I  loved  ?  Had  I 
loved?  Sball  I  lovo?  Shall  I  have  loved?  Pot.  May,  can,  or  must  Xlove?  Might, 
oonld,  would,  or  should  I  love?  May,  can,  or  must  I  bavo  loved?  Might,  oould, 
would,  or  ahoold  I  have  loved  1 

Sbcokq  Pbbson  Simoolab. 

Souam  StTLB : — ^Ind.  Loveat  tbon  ?  or  Dost  thou  love  T  Loredst  tbou  7  or  Didit 
tboa  love?  Hast  thou  loved T  Hadattboa  loved?  Wilt  thou  love?  Wilt  thou  have 
kmd?  Pot.  Mayst,  canst,  or  most  thou  love?  Mightst,  couldst,  woaldst,  or 
dionldBt  thou  love  ?  Mayst,  canst,  or  must  thoa  have  loved  ?  Mightst,  cooldst,  woaldst, 
or  aboaldst  tbou  have  loved  ? 

Familiar  Sttlb  :  — Ind.  Lov'st  thou  ?  or  Doat  tboa  love  ?  Loved  thou  ?  or  Did 
tboa  love  ?  Hast  thou  loved  ?  Had  tbon  loved  ?  Will  thou  love  ?  Will  tbou  have 
loved?  Pot.  May,  can,  or  most  thoa  love  ?  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  tbou  love? 
May,  can,  or  mast  tboa  have  loved  ?  Might,  coold,  would,  or  should  tbou  have  loved  ? 

Third  Pebsoic  Sinoulab. 
\sT>.  Loves  he  ?  or  Does  be  love  ?  Loved  be  ?  or  Did  be  love  ?  Has  be  loved  T 
Had  be  loved  ?  Shall  or  will  he  love  ?  Will  he  have  loved  ?  Pot.  May,  can,  or  mtist  he 
love?  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  love?  May,  can,  or  must  be  have  loved? 
Hi^t,  coold,  would,  or  ahoold  he  have  loved  ? 

VI;  FORM  OP  QUESnON  WITH  NBOATIOK. 
A  verb  is  conjugated  inlerrogatively  and  negatively^  in  the  indicative  and 
potential  moods,     placing  the  nominative  and  the  adverb  not  after  the  verb, 
«r  after  the  first  auxiliuy :  as, 

FiBST  PSBBON  PLVKAL. 

Im.  Love  we  not?  or  Do  we  not  love?  Loved  we  not?  or  Did  we  not  love? 
Have  we  not  loved?  Had  we  not  loved?  Shall  we  not  lovo?  Shall  we  not  have 
loved  ?  Pot.  May,  can,  or  must  we  not  love  ?  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  we 
not  love?  May.  can,  or  most  we  not  have  loved?  Might,  ooald,  would,  or  should  we 
Dbt  have  loved  ? 

Sboond  Pbbsoh  Plukal. 

U».  See  ye  not  ?  or  Do  you  not  see  ?  Saw  ye  not  ?  or  Did  yoa  not  see  ?  Have 
ysa  not  aeen?  Had  yon  not  seea?  Will  yon  not  Me?  Will  yoa  not  have  seeB? 
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Pot.  May,  can,  or  must  you  not  see  ?  Might,  could,  woulcl,  or  should  yoa  nofc  see  ? 
Hay,  cao,  or  most  you  not  have  seen  ?  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  you  not  have 
seen? 

TaiBo  Pbbmn  Pluruk 

Ind.  Are  they  not  loTcd?  Were  they  not  loved  ?  Have  they  not  heen  loved  ?  Had 
they  not  been  loved  ?  Shall  or  will  they  not  he  loved  ?  Will  they  not  have  been  loved  ^ 
Hay,  can,  or  roust  they  not  be  loved  V  Might,  could,  would,  or  should  they  not  he 
loved  ?  May,  can,  or  must  they  not  have  been  loved  ?  Migh^  could,  vonld,  or  should 
they  not  have  been  loved  Y 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

0b8.  1. — In  a  familiar  question  or  negation,  the  compound  or  auxiliary  form  of  the  verb  i»,  to 
general,  preferable  to  the  aimple :  as,  "No  man  lives  to  purpose,  who  does  nof  Uvt  fot  posteri^.'' 
— Dr,  Ivai/land.   It  is  indeed  so  much  more  common,  as  to  seem,  the  only  proper  mode  of  es- 
pression :  n*,  "Do  I  toy  these  things  as  a  man  i  "—"Do  you  Vthik  tiiat  we  excuse  ourselves  ?  " 
~*'/)o  you  not  know  that  a  little  leaven  Uavau  the  whole  lamp  ?  " — "Dott  thou  reoiU  ?  "  &c.  But 
in  the  solemn  or  the  poetic  style,  though  either  majr  be  used,  the  simple  form  is  more  dienlfied, 
and  perhaps  more  graceful :  as,  "Say  I  these  thmgs  as  a  man  ?  "—1  Cor.  ix,  8.    *'  ThhUi  vt 
that  we  excuse  ourselves ? "—2  Ctor.  xii,  19.     "Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavmM  m 
whole  lump  ?  "—1  Cor,  v,  6.    "Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  ? " — Acta.    "  King  Agrippa,  &«- 
Kmett  thou  the  prophets  i  " — li.     **t/nderstati^e»t  tiou  what  thou  readest  ?  " — lb.    "  Of  wbon 
Ipoaiceth  the  prophet  this  ?  "—Id.   "  And  the  man  of  Ood  said.  Where  feU  it  T  "—2  JSnn,  li,  S. 
"What!  hetmtyenot  ot)owUndwai  "—Sir  W.  Scott,  L.  L. 
"  Seenu  Ae  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost  ? " — Id.  L.  of  Lake. 
"Where  tkinkst  thou  he  is  now  ?    Standi  he,  or  aitt  kef 
Or  dot»  he  waili  f  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ?  Ant.  and  CUop. 

Obs.  2. — ^In  interrt^tive  sentences,  the  auxiliaries  shall  and  wili  are  not  always  capable  of 
belne  applied  to  the  different  persons  agreeably  to  their  use  in  simple  declarations  :*thiu,  "WtS 
I  go7  "  i'<  a  question  which  there  never  can  be  any  occasion  to  ask  in  its  literal  sense ;  because 
none  knowri  better  than  I,  what  my  will  or  wish  is.  But  "Shall  I  go  ?  "  may  properly  be  asked; 
because  shaU  hcie  refers  to  diUy,  and  asks  to  know  what  is  agreeable  to  t&e  will  o'f  an  otlier. 
In  questions,  the  first  person  generally  requires  shall;  the  second,  wilt;  the  third  admits  of 
both  :  but,  in  the  second- future,  the  third,  used  interrogatively,  seems  to  require  wilt  only.  Yot, 
in  that  figu-atire  kind  of  interrogation  which  is  sometimes  used  to  declare  a  negative,  there  mav 
be  occasional  exceptions  to  these  OTinciples ;  as,  VIVHI  I  eat  the  flesh  of  biHli,  or  drink  tlM 
blood  of  goats  ?  "—Psalms,  1,  13.   That  is,  /  will  not  oat,  &e. 

0B9.  3. — Cannot  is  not  properly  one  word,  but  two:  in  parsing,  the  adverb  mu«t  be  taken 
separately,  and  the  auxiliary  be  explained  with  its  principal.  When  power  is  denied,  can  ai^ 
not  are  now  generally  untfeo— perhaps  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity ;  as,  '*  I  cannot  go."  But 
when  the  power  is  affirmed,  and  somelhing  else  is  denied,  the  words  are  written  separately ;  as. 
"  The  Chnsttan  apologist  can  not  merely  expose  the  utter  baseness  of  the  infidel  assertion,  bnt 
he  has  positive  ground  for  erecting  an  opposite  and  confronting  assertion  in  its  place." — Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  junction  of  these  terms,  however,  is  not  of  much  imj^ortance  to  the  sense ;  and. 
as  il  is  plainly  contrary  to  analogy,  some  writers,— (as  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  late  or  "  improved  " 
works ;  UT.  Bullions,  in  his ;  Prof  W.  C.  Fowler,  in  his  new  *'  English  Grammar."  Svo ;  J.  H. 
(handler,  W.  S.  Cardoll,  0.  B.  Peirce,— jalways  separate  them.  And,  indeed,  why  should  we 
write,  "  1  cannot  go.  Thou  canst  not  go,  Ue  cannot  go  ? "  Apart  from  the  custom,  we  nave  just  as 
good  reason  to  join  not  to  const  as  to  can ,-  and  sometimes  its  union  with  the  latter  is  a  gros* 
error  ;  a.<>,  "  He  cannot  only  make  a  way  to  csrape,  but  with  the  injunction  to  duty  can  infuse  the 
power  to  perform." — MnCurm'a  Sermons,  p.  287.  The  fear  of  ambigoity  never  prevents  us  from 
di^oining  can  and  not  whenever  wo  wish  to  put  a  word  between  them:  as,  "Though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  vet  can  they  not  prevail ;  though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pasa  o\er 
it."— Jeremiah,  v,  22.  "Which  then  i  can  resist  not." — Byron's  Manfred,  p.  1. 
"  Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  I^ouglaa  eye? " — Scott. 

Obs.  4. — In  negative  questions,  the  adverb  nnt  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  nominative,  and 
somctimcR  aftfer  it:  as,  "  Told  not  I  thee  ? " — Xumb.  xxiii,  26.  "  Spake  /  not  also  to'  thy  mes- 
sengers ?  " — lb.  xxiv,  12,  "  Cannot  I  do  with  yon  as  this  potter  ?  "—Jer,  xviii.  6.  "  Art  not  tho« 
s seer  ? "—2 Sam  xv, 27.  "  Bid  not  Am*-/ know ?"— .Bom, x,  19.  "Have  (Aey no( heard ? — 76. 18 
"Do  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name ? "— Jiimes,  ii,  7.  This  adverb,  like  every  other, 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  sound  most  agreeably,  and  best  snit  the  sense.  Sr.  Priestley  im- 
agined that  it  could  not  properly  come  before  the  nominative.  He  says,  "  When  the  nominatiTF 
case  is  put  after  the  verb,  on  account  of  an  iuterrogation,  no  other  word  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween thcin.  [ExA,MPLB3  -."l  •  Mav  m>t  tee  here  say  with  Lucretius  ? ' — Addison  on  MetUls,  p,  29. 
May  ice  not  say  ?  •  Is  not  it  ho'.'  [?j  Smollett's 'Voluire,  Vol.  18,  p.  162.  li  it  not  he.  Iri"— 
Priestley's  Gram.  p.  177. 

Obb.  6. — In  Rravo  discourse,  or  in  oratory,  the  adverb  net  is  spoken  as  distinctly  as  other 
words;  but.ominai'tVy,  when  placed  before  the  nominative,  it  is  rapidly  slnrred  over  in  attrranc 
and  the  o  is  not  heard.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  (though  inelegantly)  contracted  in  familiar  con- 
Tcrsation,  and  ioined  to  the  auxiliary :  as,  Ind,  Don't  they  do  it  ?  Didn't  they  do  it  ?  Havfu'i 
they  done  it  f  Hadn't  they  done  it  ?  Shan't,  or  won't  they  do  it  ?  Won't  they  have  done  it  ?  Pot. 
Mayn't,  can't,  or  mustn't  they  do  it?  Mightn't,  couldn't,  wouldn't,  or  shouldn't  they  do  it; 
Mayn't,  can't,  or  mustn't  they  have  done  tt  ?  Mightn't,  couldn't,  wouldn't,  or  shouldn't  the; 
liavedoneit? 
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Obs.  8— WeU-ediiMtecl  people  comtiumlj  after  their  words  with  more  distinctness  and  fullnea 
than  the  vnlgar.  yet  without  sdopting  ordinarily  the  long-drawn  syllables  or  poeta  and  orators 
or  the  solemn  phraseolooy  of  preachers  and  propheti.  Whatever  may  be  tbouglit  of  the  gram- 
tutical  pi  opriety  of  such  contractioas  sa  the  foregoing,  no  one  who  has  ever  obserTed  how  Uit 
English  language  ts  usually  spoken,  will  doubt  their  commonness,  or  their  antiquity.  And  it 
may  be  obseiveof,  that,  in  the  use  i-f  these  rnrms,  the  distinction  of  persons  and  t.nmbcrs  in  the 
Tern,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dropped.  Thus  tkn'i  is  used  for  dost  not  or  does  not,  as  properly 
u  tor  do  not ;  and,  <■  Thou  can't  do  it,  or  $han't  do  it,"  is  as  good  English  as,  "//e  can't  do  it,  or 
than't  Ao  \t.*'  Ifii/,  according  to  Webster,  was  anciently  written  wo/i:  hence  icoii't  acquired  the 

which  is  long  in  Walker's  orthoepy.  Ilacen't,  which  cannot  be  used  for  has  not  or  hcut  not, 
it  still  further  contracted  by  the  vulgar,  and  spoken  Aa'nt,  which  serves  for  all  three.  Thesa 
forms  ue  sometimes  found  in  books ;  as,  "  Woyr,  ft  contraction  of  voll  not,  that  is,  wiU  not."— 
W«bil«'»  Diet.  "  Ha'mt,  ft  contraction  of  harm  not  or  A«  not."-~Id.  *'Wont,  (wdnt  or  wOnt,) 
A  contraction  of  tcould  not:—mci  for  wi7/not." — Worcesttr't  Diet.  "Han't,  {hilnt  or  hftnt,) 
A  vulgar  contraction  for  has  not,  or  have  not."— Id.  In  the  writing  of  such  contractions,  the 
aposUopbe  is  not  always  used ;  though  some  think  it  necessary  for  dietinotion's  sake :  as,  "Which 
is  cqnivaleut,  becnnn  what  om'l  be  done  twm'l  be  done."— ^Awison't  Gram.  Com.  p.  312. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Ad  irregular  verb  is  a  verb  that  docs  not  form  the  preterit  and  the  perfect 
participle  hj  assuming  dor  ed;  aa,  gee,  mw^  seeing^  seen.  Of  this  class  of 
Tcrbs  there  are  about  one  hundred  wd  ten,  beude  &eir  sereral  derivatiTea 
and  compounds. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — ^Regular  Terbs  form  tiieir  preterits  and  perfect  participles,  by  adding  if  to  final 
and  erf  to  all  other  terminationa ;  the  final  consonant  of  the  verb  being  sometimea  doubledi 

S.  in  Avpped,)  and  final  y  sometiinea  changed  to  t,  (as  in  orie<^)  agreeably  to  the  mlea 
spelling  in  sach  caaes.  The  verb  A«ar,  heard,  hearing,  heard,  adds  d  tor  and  is  ^ere- 
fore  irregular.  Heard  is  pronounced  /lerd  by  all  our  lexicographers,  except  Webiter:  vho 
fbnnerly  wrote  it  heard,  and  still  pronounces  it  so ;  alleging,  in  despite  of  universal  ttsaga 
against  him,  that  it  is  written  "more  correctly  heared." — Octavo  Diet,,  1829.  Such  pro- 
nunciation would  doubtless  require  this  last  orthography,  "  ^HireiJ ; "  but  both  are,  in  &ctt 
about  as  ^uiciful  as  his  former  mode  of  q)elling,  which  ran  thus  :  "As  I  had  heerd  anggeit- 
ed  by  /rends  or  indifferent  reedert." — Dr.  Water's  Esaaya,  Pre/ace,  p.  10. 

Obs.  2. — 'Whrai  a  verb  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant,  t  a  sometimes  improperly  substituted  for 
edt  making  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle  irregular  in  spelling,  when  they  are  not  so 
in  sound ;  as,  entreat  for  distressed,  tost  for  tossed,  mixt  for  mixed,  cra3u  for  cracked.  Then 
contractions  are  now  generally  treated  as  errors  in  writing ;  and  the  -verbs  are  accordUngly 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  accounted  regular.  Lord  Karnes  commends  Dean  Sn-ift  for  having 
done  "  all  in  his  ^wer  to  restore  the  syllable  ed; "  says,  he  "  possessed,  if  any  man  ever 
did,  the  true  genius  of  the  English  tongue ;"  and  thinks  that  in  rejecting  these  ugly  con- 
tnctionfi. he  well  deserves  to  beimitatnl." — EkntgnU  of  Critieuim,  Vol.  ii,  p.  12.  The  rcgnlar 
(wthography  is  indeed  to  be  preferred  in  oU  such  cases ;  but  the  writing  of  ed  restores  no 
syllable,  except  in  solemn  discourse ;  and,  af1:cr  all,  the  poems  of  Swift  have  so  very  many 
ef  these  irregular  contractions  in  t,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  his  lordship  had  ever  read 
them.  Since  the  days  of  these  critics  still  more  has  been  done  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  erf,  in  ortho<^aphy,  though  not  in  sound  ;  but,  even  at  this  present  time,  our  poets  not 
un&equently  write,  »f  for  e«W  or  ^I'l/,  in  foiming  the  pretcritfi  or  participles  of  verbs  that 
end  in  the  syllable  ess.  This  is  an  ill  practice,  which  ncedlensly  multipUea  our  redundant 
verbs,  sad  greatly  emharrasB<Hi  what  it  seems  at  first  to  simplify  :  as, 
"  O  friend !  Z  know  not  whidi  way  I  must  look 
Toi  comfort,  b^g,  as  I  am,  oppnst. 
To  think  that  now  oiur  life  is  only  drest 
For  Bhovr."— Wordsworth's  Poetical  Work»,Svo,  p.  119. 
Oils.  3. — When  the  verb  ends  with  a  smooth  consonant,  the  substitution  of  t  for  ed  pro- 
duces an  irregularity  in  sound,  as  well  as  in  writing.  In  some  such  irregularities,  the  poets 
areindulgcdforthesake  of  rhyme;  butthe  bestspeakers  and  writers  of  prose  prefer  the  reg- 
nlar  form,  wherever  good  use  has  sanctioned  it :  thus  learned  is  better  than  kamt ;  fnimed, 
dMB  burnt ;  penned,  than  pent ;  absorbed,  than  absorbt ;  spelied,  than  spelt ;  smelted,  than  ttueU* 
So  many  of  this  sort  of  words  aa  areallowably  contracted,  belong  to  the  classed  redundant 
verbs,  among  which  they  may  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Obs.  4. — Several  of  the  irregular  verba  are  varioiuly  used  by  the  best  authors;  redundaa 
forms  are  occasionally  given  to  »ome  verbs,  without  sufficient  authority ;  and  many  preterits 
and  participles  which  were  formerly  in  good  use,  are  now  obsolete,  or  becoming  so.  The 
nmpie  irregular  verbs  in  English  are  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
nkmoeyllables.  They  are  derived  Itom  the  Saxon,  in  which  language  they  are  also,  for  thv 
moat  part,  irr^:tilar. 

Oat.  6. — The  following  alphabetical  list  exhibita  flie.aim]^  inagular  vgibs,  as  they  an 
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nov  generaUy  used.  In  this  Hst,  those  preterits  and  participl«fl  which  are  tnipposad  to  be 
preferable,  and  beat  supported  by  authorities,  are  placed  first.  Nearly  all  compounds  that 
follow  the  form  of  their  simple  verbs,  or  deriratiTes  that  follow  th«z  primitives,  are  hero 
pBrpoaely  omitted.  W^tiamt  and  bthate  araalwaya  regular,  and  therefiure  belong  not  Yixn. 
Some  wends  which  are  obsolete,  have  also  been  omitted,  that  the  learner  might  not  miiitafca 
them      words  in  present  use.   Some  of  those  which  are  placed  last,  ars  now  little  used. 


LIST  OF  THE  IKREGULAR  VERBS. 


Promt. 
Arise, 
Be, 
Bear, 
Beat, 
Begin, 
Behold, 
Beset, 
Bestead, 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed, 
Break, 
Breed, 
Bring, 
Buy, 
Cast, 
Chide, 
Ghoofie, 
Cleave,  | 
Cling, 
Come, 
Cost, 
Cut, 
Do, 
Draw, 
Drink, 
Drive, 


Preterit. 
■rose, 
was, 

bore  or  bare, 


be?an  or  began, 

Lcbeld, 

beset, 

bestead, 

bid  or  bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

broke^ 

bred, 

brought, 

bonght, 

east, 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft  or  dove, 

dung, 

came, 

cost, 

cut, 

did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove. 


£npvrfeet  Partteiple. 
ariung, 
being, 
bearing, 
beating, 

t  beginning, 
beholding, 
besetting, 
besteading, 
bidding, 
binding, 
biting, 
bleeding, 
breaking, 
breeding, 
bringing, 
baying, 
casting, 
chiding, 
choosing, 
cleaving, 
dining, 
^orning, 
costing, 
cutting, 
doin^, 
drawing, 
drinking, 
driving. 


Perfect  Partieiple. 

arisen. 

been. 

boroe  or  bom.* 
beaten  or  beaL 

begun. 

beheld. 

beset. 

bestead.} 

bidden  or  1»d. 

bound. 

bitten  or 

bled. 

broken. 

bred. 

brongfat. 

boa^t 

cast. 

chidden  or  clud. 
chosen. 

cleft  or  doven. 

clung. 

come. 

cost 

cat. 

done. 

drawn. 

drunk,  or  drank.  ^ 
driven. 


*Bomt  juaMj  sIgD  Ifiaa  cam'n/ ;  bom  tizBlllta  bnug^  /oHh.  J.  E.  WorcMter,  the  lexleognpber,  «pc«ki  of 
Ibwe  two  {wrticip1«a  thai :  "  [[y  Tb«  naruclple  bom  b  used  In  tha  panln  form,  ud  bomt  Id  ctaa  aotlra  amn, 
ItrtUt  rabniiM  to  birth] ;  u,  '  Uo  wu  bom  bliod,'  John  tx. ;  '  Ttao  buren  hath  bom*  Mveti/  1  Svm.  B.  Ikte 
dWinetlOD  betwwD  bem  ud  borat,  though  not  raooenlMd  bj-  gramniAriui*,  fj<  Id  aoeorduiM  with  eoninon  anft, 
■k  but  In  thU  couDtry.  Id  awij  edltloos  of  th«  Bibl«  It  la  TvcognlMd ;  uid  In  mui;  ft  ii  not  It  aeems  to  taw* 
bwm  mora  commonly  reoogniird  1q  American,  than  Id  Engltoh.  cdlUonB." — Worcrsitr'i  ITiurrrxo/  taid  CHtieai 
PUt.  w.  Btar.  laflra,  outofaeToo  girad  Amvrtoan  edltiooi  ofths  Blblo  amoDg  my  book*,  tha  IMtM- text  ta, 
"nubamn  hath  bormtena  In  two,  It  Ua*  above,  "hath  borne."  la  Johnaoo'i  doarto  Dletkmarj,  tb*  fm- 
ftatpcrttclp1eof6far  isgtreDenoneously,  "  biirc,  or  6om/"  aod  that of/or6«ar,  which  should  be /of6cnw,ka>ud. 
both  In  hla  coInmDi  and  In  his  prelkce.  "forbom." 

t  According  to  Mumy,  Iconic,  Bullions,  and  some  otbets,  to  tisa  btgwt  for  b*gan  or  mn  tor  rm,  ti  liniiiiipm  ; 
bat  Wobster  gimt  ntti  as  well  as  roH  tot  tb«  pratailt,  and  begun  nay  be  used  In  Uka  nuuuKr,  on  the  aaUmttty  «f 
Diydni,  Pops,  and  F>ameU. 
1  i;  And  tbsy  shall  pus  through  It^  hardly  ftwiMrf,  and  hungry^'— /muiAj  rill,  21. 


mmf      VVWK.E  ,       H  uv  uu»  MH  |H  vwt  IW  w*,  uwi,  Mr«4ur,  S'.*,    l******^  y  0/«in,  dwuf  r,   >wv,   WTH  , 

and  tha  participles  hovm,  loaitm,  rid  from  ride,  spitlen,  tiHrlaH,  and  writ.  In  this  he  Is  not  aJtogether  i  iiiiilsliil 
Ittnns  nally  obralete  belong  not  to  any  modem  list  of  Irregular  rerbs ;  and  enn  sueh  as  are  arch  Uo  and  nhsnlas 
eMtj  It  is  sometime*  bettor  to  omit.  If  "  loadtn,"  lor  example,  la  now  oat  of  nse,  why  should  "  load,  wnlamJ,  a< 
vpmoad,"  be  placed,  as  they  are  by  this  author,  among  "  Irre'.tular  Terbs ;"  while /r«^Af  and  cfistroc^,  ht  ipto  ct 
fimight  and  diuiaught,  are  reckoned  regular  !  "Rid,"  tor  tod*  or  riddtn,  though  admitted  by  Worcester,  a^pmn 
to  me  a  low  fulgarism. 

I  OtAvt,  to  split,  is  most  commonly,  if  not  alwMrs,  Irr^pilar,  as  aboA  ;  rUare,  to  stick,  or  adhere,  la  ncaler, 
bet  etoM  was  formnly  nsedln  the  pmWit;  as,  "  The  men  of  Jndah  dan*  unto  their  king." — Samu/t. 

i  Bespecting  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  participle  of  this  wib,  drink,  our  grammarians  are  graatly  at  varluice. 
Dr.  JobDsoD  Mtys, "  pteter.  dmUc  or  dmnk  ;  pan.  pass,  drunk  or  dmnken."  Dr.  Webster :  "  prat,  and  pp.  dmtk. 
(Hd  pret,  and  pp.  •frwtifc,*  p9.4A-MMl>m."  Lowth  :  "pret.  rfronjl; ;  part,  dritnior  drwUta."  So  ataniaird.  Weblier. 
■ai  others.  Murray  haak:  "IraperC  dra«.fc,  Perf.  Part. dnuub."  SoComly,  Unnie,  BulUow,  BUir,  Bntkr,  PiM. 
hUon,  Goldsbuiy,  and  many  otben.  Clinrchlll  cites  the  text,  "Serve  me  till  I  ban  eaten  and  drnmkmi"  u»d 
abwms,  "JfrKHjfcnslanownsedoalyuuiadjMtiTC.  The jngnpnct^ofnriBf  the  pret^mpettot  ^^^^^^ 


ttt  paitta^^  of  lUs  vwb  Is  v«r  • 


i.tt_Aw  QpMi.p.Sa.  BwbcnilvM  boa  ftoss  te  tts 
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PreaenL 
Ea^ 
Fall, 
Feed, 
Feel, 
Kght, 
Find, 
Flee, 
FUDg, 
Fly, 
Forbear, 
Forsake, 
Oet, 
Give, 
Go. 
Grow, 
Have, 
Hear, 
ffide. 
Hit 
Hold. 
Hart  ' 
Keep, 
Know, 
Lead, 
Leave, 
Lead, 
Let, 
Lie.§ 
Lose, 
Bfake^ 
Meet. 
Ontdo, 
Pat 
Bead, 
Bead, 

Bid, 

Bide, 
Boa. 


I^■etent. 
ate  or  8at 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore, 

forsook, 

got. 
gave, 

vent 
grew, 
Had. 
beard, 
hid, 
hit 
held, 
hurt 
keptt 
knew, 
led, 
left, 
lent 
let, 
lay, 
lost 
made, 
met, 
oatdid, 
put 
read, 
reat 
rid, 
' rode, 

rang  or  rang, 
rose, 

ran  or  nxn, 


inpeifeet  Participle. 
eating, 
fclliag. 
feediag, 
fiwliog, 
fighting, 
finding, 


flinging, 

flying, 

forbearing. 

forsaking, 

getting, 

givbg, 

growmg, 

having, 

hearing, 

hiiUng, 

hitting, 

holding, 

hurting. 


knowbg, 

leading, 

leaving, 

lending, 

letting, 

lying. 


makmg, 
meeting, 
outdoing, 
putting. 


rendmg, 

ridding, 

riding, 

ringing, 

rising, 

mnning, 


Perf9iA  PartieifiU. 
eaten  or  eat. 
fallen, 
fed. 
felt, 
fought, 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne, 
forsaken, 
got  or  gotten, 
given, 
gone. 
Qwn. 


heard. 

hidden  or  hid. 

hit 

held.* 

burt.t 

kept. 

known. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

lost. 

made. 

mot 

outdone. 

put. 

read. 

rent  I 

rid. 

ridden  or  rode. 

rung. 

risen. 

raa. 


pn^Ac  AoMit  ta  dnmk.  KliUum  pnlbn  inmh  to  drank ;  bnt  oontniUcti  hlouelf  In  «  not«,  bj  nnoontdoailT 
■■■■fmNiuwtjMdve:  "  The  nitn  were  dnmlc i,  a.  iDebrUted.  The  touM  wen  dranic." — Grtim.  p.  Itf. 
OiwI,  iahlf  arunmar,  glrai,  "  drini,  drank,  dmik  ; but  In  hli  itory  of  Jack  HtUjird,  on  pags  6d,  ba  wnta, 
bkl  irimktd  :  "  »cd  (bis,  wcordlDg  tu  Powle'a  TnM  English  Onunmrnr,  la  not  locorrect.  The  pnpondeniHM  of 
NInMUj  It  yet  in  flironror  njlns,  bad  drunk ;  but  (iraiUMemi  to  be  •  word  of  greater  delicaoj,  ud  perbapa 
■(■nSetaulr  aathorixed.  Abandred  Uta  writer*  maj  be  quoted  tor  lt,aad  tome  that  werapopalaf  In  (b« 
fMkuon.  ''IatbecbcriceorwbKtiafletob«e»lra«iui<tran*/i— Aaftw'j  Jforof  An«)tM,Taf.^p.61.  "WUeb 
*aiti»«iicii  Omtk."— Addison,  TbtUtr,  No.  ISl. 

"  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thlraty  euth  lulb  drank, 
Broacb'd  with  the  iteelr  point  of  ClUTord'e  lance."— SloifMarr. 
*  "ttUtn  b  not  in  ffsoeral  qn  ;  widia  chiefly  employed  hj  attorneys. "— C)r0M(M,M  SymslOff  p. 
KB-  WcUimarlu  tbie  wordas, '-ObM^Mrat.''— fiiJiW Gram.  p.  103. 
t  "  I  have  been  fonnd  guilty  of  killing  eats  I  never  kvHed.^'—Rodtritk  Random,  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
I  "They  fafpu/ aloof  aa  they  puaed  her  bye. "—J.  Hogg,  Pilgrimto/  f/u  S<ni,p.  19. 
i       to  be  M  reit,  is  Invgular,  as  above  ;  but  lit,  to  uHer  fklaebood,  Is  legnlar,  aa  fbllowi :  lie,  lud,  lyiNf  i 
"  Thus  raid,  at  kait,  my  moantiUn  guide, 
^  Though  drcp,  petchance,  the  TUiein  litd."—Scou''3  lady  of  At  LoJm. 

I  nibiya  there  I>  anthori^  sufficient  to  place  the  rerb  rtnd  among  thoea  which  are  redundant. 
"  Where'er  tta  cloudy  TeU  wwtTendtd.'"—Vhiuitr'»  Moll  PitcAer, 
"  UoTtol,  my  tocfeage  ts  for  thee  ;  tliT  eliain  to  earth  is  rtndtd 

I  bear  thee  to  eieroi^  ;  prepare  !  uy  course  Is  endod." —  Tkt  Amnttt, 
"O0Bia«»tbawliidaooiBe,rtaBlMatta»rawifrrf"— air  W.  Snu. 
**Tliehaii|Bipu|sliBraaiii«hUtrMMl*A>'— HnQnuziUTamnr:  Smnintr,  HOklU. 
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[past  n. 


Present. 

Say. 

See, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shed, 

Shoe. 

Shoot, 

Shut. 

Shred, 

Shrink, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay. 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Smite, 

Speak. 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Swear, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Tako, 


Preterii. 
add, 
saw, 

sought, 

sold, 
sent, 
set, 
shed, 
shod, 
shot, 
shut, 
shred, 

shrunk  or  shrank, 
sung  or  sang.t 
sunk  or  sank, 
nt, 
flew, 
slang. 

slunk  or  sUmk, 

smote, 
spoke, 
spent, 
spun, 

spit  or  spat, 
spread, 

sprang  or  sprang 
stood, 
stole, 
stuck, 
stung, 

stunk  or  stank, 
strode  or  strid, 
struck, 
swore, 

swum  or  swam, 
swung  or  swang, 
took, 


Imperfect  Partieiple. 
saying, 
seeing, 
seekbg, 
selling, 
sending, 
setting, 
shedding, 
shoeing, 
shooting, 
shutting, 
shredding, 
shrinking, 
anj^ng, 
sinking, 
sitting, 
slaying, 
slin^ng, 
slinking, 
smiting, 
speaking, 
spending, 
spinning, 
spitting, 
spreading, 
springing, 
standing, 
stealings 
sticking, 
stinging, 
stinking 
striding, 
striking, 
swearing, 
swimming, 
swinging 
taking, 


Perfect  Partieiple. 
said* 

seen. 

sought 

sold. 

sent 

set. 

shed. 

shod.f 

shot. 

shut 

shred. 

shrunk. 

sung. 

sunk. 

sat.S 

slain. 

slung. 

slnnk. 

smitten  or  amit. 
spokea. 

spent 
spun. 

spit  or  spitteo. 

spread. 

Epiung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck., 

stang. 

Stunk. 

stridden  or  strid4 
struck  or  stricken, 
sworn. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 


*  W*  Hod  now  NtA  Uiea  ftn  Initanc*  In  which  gaiiuay  Is  tntde  rsfnlar :  u,  "  It  mn  neither  be  rjoofiad  B«r 
MiibayrA"— OtapmoN**  &nnmulo  A-ufrv'rruin.'',  p.  36.  Perhapa  It  would  be  ai  well  to  follow  Webber  bm, 
u  wtfUng  rfMltd  with  oaet;  and  tba  analog;  of  the  rimpterarh  Mjr,  In  IbrmlDg  thla  coujpoond  ■IrrtfnJarJj, 
gmuaid.   TSmfe  warcanU  tho  lattar.  howe*«r,  batter  than  the  fcnnar. 

t  "Shoe,  tA4M<(orabDd,iboebif,M«tforihod."— Old  Qrmi.bsW.  Ward,  p.  H  ;  and  FiwU't  lim  Xlt^th 
Grant,  p.  46. 

I  "A  Hnrrar  has  r«}eeted  tmg  aa  the  PrfUnt,  and  L.  Hoirv  baa  rejected  «ne.  Each  Preterit.  hlHnw,  ferti 
on  good  anthorttT.  The  Mme  obserracion  be  made,  mpactlng  mkwai  iiaik.  RaapccttDz  thr  ^utriu  ^dek 
have  a  or  H,  a«  aang,  otdung,  M>ut,orii»Lt,  ft  woohl  be  better  ware  the  ftnMrronlj  tobeoied.aa  the  AirMnlraaad 
Fartlolple  would  tbUK  bo  dlKriminated." — iV.  CVmtMe,  on  Srymoton  ud  SjpHox,  p.  199.  The  prMmtt  wUcb 
tbiaoritio  thus  pre&n,  an  rang,  Mitf,9lanff,«pnM;.  neaitg,  tatili,  tAraai,  dank,  Uant.  tteam.  and  *f»  tat 
tptm.  In  rMpect  to  cbein  all.  I  think  he  nakes  an  til  oht^.  AocordbiK  to  his  own  showing,  Jlin/t,  itTvtg,  and 
itittg,  alwajs  make  the  preterltand  the  participle  alike  ;  and  ttab  is  the  obriooa  tonilenry  of  the  Innfiiag*,  fa  all 
thaae  words.  I  rrject  slang  and  ipm,  as  derintlves  from  tting  and  tpM  ■'  beoauae,  In  ancb  a  sen^e,  thejr  are  obao- 
leto,  and  the  wordn  have  other  naes.  Undle;  Muirar,  in  Ai«  rarfy  tdittMu,  RtJecled  lang,  sank,  siamf,  sm 
sintk,  ttanic,  Hank,  and  span  ;  and,  at  the  nnie  time,  preferred  rang,  sprang,  and  *rratn,  to  rwn; ,  nfvinw, 
NKm.  in  his  lai«r  copies,  tie  ksto  the  preference  to  the  w,  In  all  these  words :  bnt  mioted  MUf  and  i 
irtiieh  Orombte  names  abore,  still  omitting  the  other  six,  which  did  not  happen  to  be  mentioned  to  bim. 

t  Salt  bit  the  pratt^tlt  of  s't,  and  titten  for  the  perfect  participle,  are,  In  my  oplntoo,  obsolete,  or  do  kmcvr  fa 
nod  use.  Yet  several  rec«nt  grammarians  prefer  sittm  to  Ml ;  among  whom  are  Cromble.  Lennte.  BolltoBa,  ud 
MYTolioeh.  Dr.  CrotnUe  sajs, "  Sttttn^  though  (brmerlj  in  osejis  now  obsolescent.  Laudable  attempu,  howawa. 
bare  been  made  to  restore  it On  Btymot.  and  Syntta,  p.  199.  Lennle  says.  "  Mnaj  enthora,  both  hare  aad 
In  America,  use  NUf  as  the  Pasttlme  of  *rt ;  hut  this  is  improper,  fbr  It  Is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  sate  (o  fiat. 
SitUn  uai  *pUttn  are  preferable  (to  Mt  and  ffRt,]  though  obwlescant." — Frineiptestf  E.  Oram.  p.  tf.  Itnlllmia 
sajs,  "SiUtn  and  iipiiffa  are  ni«rlj  obnlete.Uiongfa  ptribrable  tOMlBBd  »<t.^— ^  6i. 
UHJuUoch  giTee(heeeveTbalnUiaftllo«iDgftiiB:^nt,iBt,ritlanorM.  Spi^ipUera]^  iptt  «r  spktaa."— 
JCmmmiI  ^  E.  Oram.  p.  66. 
I  "BawUllUtdUiapollticalhobbr  which  he  haifrfMrufetfoocbild's  nag."— n«  VoHtmard,  a  Iftteipt^m. 

''Through  the  pressed  nostril.  speetacle-Arstr>tf."—0in<7>n. 

«  AIaBkhalndhiuUer«/ndia."— Wltittwr'j  SaMotA  fieciis. 
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PnttnL 

Tcacb, 

Tear, 

Tell. 

ThiDk. 

Thnirf, 

Tread, 

Wear. 

Win, 

Write, 


Preterit.  hnperfe^  Partici^. 

taught,  teaching, 

tore,  tearing, 

told,  telling, 

thought,  thinking, 

thrust,  thrusting, 

trod,  treading, 

wore,  vcaring, 

von,  winning, 

wrote,  writing, 

REDUNDANT  VERBS. 


Perfect  Participle. 
taught, 
torn, 
told, 
thought, 
thrust. 

trodden  or  trod. 

worn. 

won. 

written.* 


A  redundant  verh  is  a  verb  that  forms  the  preterit  or  the  perfect  participle 
in  two  or  more  wajs,  and  so  as  to  be  both  regular  and  irregular ;  as,  Thrive^ 
thrived  or  throve^  thriving^  thrived  or  thriven.  Of  this  class  of  verbs,  there 
are  about  ninety-five,  beside  sundry  derivatives  and  compounds. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — ^ThoBe  irregular  verba  which  have  more  than  one  form  for  the  preterit  or  for 
the  perfect  piirtii-iple,  are  in  some  sense  redundant ;  but,  aa  there  is  no  occasion  to  make 
a  diatinct  cla-os  of  such  as  have  double  forma  that  arc  never  regular,  these  redundancies  are 
cither  included  in  the  preceding  liat  of  the  simple  irregular  verbs,  or  omitted  as  being 
improper  to  be  now  recognized  for  good  English.    Several  examples  of  the  latter  kind, 
inuttding  both  innovations  and  archaisms,  will  i^ipoar  Boiong  the  improprieties  for  correc- 
tion, at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  A  few  old  preterits  or  participles  ma;  perhaps  be  ae- 
couBted  good  English  in  the  solemn  style,  which  are  not  bo  in  the  funiliar :  af>,  "And  none 
^mJtt  a  word  onto  him." — Job,  ii,  13.    "When  I  brake  the  &ve  loaves." — Ulark.  viii,  19. 
"And  he  ifrooa  them  from  the  judgement-seat." — Acft.  xviii,  16.    "  Serve  me  till  I  have 
atten  and  drun/urn." — Luke,  svii,  8.    "It  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it." 
— Acta,  ii,  24.    *'  Thou  autedni  them  down  into  dcfltnif  tion," — Psal.  Ixxiii,  18.     "  Behold, 
I  waa  thapen  in  iniquity." — tb.  li,  6.    "A  meat-oifering  buketi  in  the  oven." — Leviticus,  ii,  4. 
"With  ca*torf alotigh,  and  fresh  celerity."— Shak.  Hennj  V. 
"Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death." — Anuisos :  in  Joh.  Did. 
Oaa.  2. — ^The  verb  bet  is  given  In  Worcest^'s  Dictionary  aa  Iwing  always  regular :  "Br. 
a. «.  [i.  betted;       BETttNo,  betted.]   To  wager;  to  layawager  or  bet.  Suak." — Octavo 
Diet,   In  Ainsworth'a  Grammar,  it  is  given  as  being  always  irregular :  "Present,  Bet ;  Im- 
ferfeci.  Bet ;  Participle,  Bet." — Page  36.    On  the  authority  of  these,  and  of  some  others 
cited  in  Obs.  6th  below,  I  have  put  it  with  the  redundant  verba.    The  verb  prove  is  redun- 
dant, if  prtiVirn,  M  liioh  is  noticed  by  ^VebBte^,  Boiler,  and  Worcester,  is  an  ailmissiblc  word. 
"Hie  participle  proven  is  used  in  Scotland  and  in  some  ports  of  the  United  iStutee,  and 
■ometiBiet.  thoiitfh  rarely,  in  England. — *  There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  aol  proven 
mi  ditprovoH.'    Dk.  Th.  Ohalkbrs.  'Not  proven'  Qu.  Kev." — Worcesler'a  Vtiieersal  and 
Orideal  Diet.    The  verbs  Sfew  and  dreag  are  to  be  considered  redundant,  according  to  the 
atlthority  of  Worcester,  Webster,  BoUe^i,  and  others.     Cobbett  will  have  the  verbs,  ctut, 
e/tide,  eiiiiff,  draw,  ffrotP,  shretl,  tUnr/,  ilink,  tprin^,  stiitg,  stride,  sicim,  stting,  and  thrttat,  to  be 
alwaya  rei^ular ;  but  I  find  no  BufTicient  authority  tnr  allowing  to  any  of  them  a  regular 
lonn ;  and  therefore  leave  them,  where  they  alwiiys  hiive  been,  in  the  list  of  fimplo  irreg- 
ulars.   These  fourteen  verttft  are  a  part  of  the  long  li^t  of  seventy  which  this  author  says, 
**8re,  by  some  perwns,  erroneously  deemed  irregular."    Of  the  following  ten  only,  is  his 
iMertion  true  ;  namely,  dip,  help,  leap,  load^  orerJIoH',  slip,  tnow,  stamp,  strip,  v?kip.  These 
ten  ought  always  to  be  formed  regularly ;  for  all  their  irregularities  may  well  be  reckoned 
obsolete.     After  these  deductions  from  this  most  erroneous  catalogue,  there  remain  forty- 
ftrar  other  very  common  verbs,  to  be  disposed  of  cnnirary  to  this  author's  ioMtructions. 
All  but  two  of  these  I  shall  place  in  the  list  of  redundant  verbs ;  though  for  the  use  of 
tkroved  I  find  no  written  Huthority  but  his  and  William  B.  Fowle's.     The  two  which  I  do 
not  consider  redundant  are  spii  and  strew,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  more  particu- 
lar notice. 

Obs.  3. — SpU,  to  stab,  or  to  put  upon  a  spit,  is  regular ;  as,  "  I  spitted  frogs,  I  crushed  a 

*  In  the  an  or  Pnpr,  u»it  frvqneattr  u!<ed  both  for  the  pirtlrlple  and  tot  the  pntrllt  of  this  wh.  It  U 
wwdcbrr  olwlvte  or  peculinr  u>  the  p<M-u.  ]n  proM  ICMcins  vuIkkt:  u,  "  Ua  torii  it,  at  lewt,  pubUnbod  It,  la 
UKL"— A(rB<ay  a  Works,  v»l.  I,  p.  77. 

■'lie  who,  (ruprcmc  in  Jndsem^nt,  aa  in  wit, 

Mll^ht  boldlj  cebiora, alhn  boldly  writ."— Pop*,  Sil.OH  CHt. 
Dr.  CronUe  Ttmia^ed.  mote  thu  thlr^  jresn  ago,  thut,    n>Mf  m  tba  Paittdpk  [of  WriU,]  Ii  generally  dU- 
Mi,  Bad  Ukewbo  ternV—ntatiu  m  Sim.  wl  Sfnl.  p.  202. 
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heap  of  emmets." — Dryden.  ^U,  to  throw  out  Balira,  is  irregular,  and  mott  propeilj 
formed  thus :  tpit,  spit,  apUHng,  tpU.  "Spat  is  obsolete." —  WebHa''a  Diet,  It  is  used  ia  tha 
Bible  ;  as,  "  He  tpat  on  the  groirnd,  and  made  clay  of  the  apittlo." — John,  ix,  6.  L.  Murraj 
gives  this  verb  thus  :  "Fres.^;  Imp.  *pit,apat:  Veri.  F&Tt.  ipit,  ^tittem."  Nora;  "^it- 
IM  is  nearly  obsolete."— Octoeo  Grant,  p.  106.  Sanborn  has  it  that:  "Pres.  Imp. 
Pres.  Fart.  tpiUiTtg ;  Pert  Part  ^."—Atu^j/tieal  Gram.  p.  48.  Cobbett,  at  flnt, 
taking  it  in  the  form,  "  to  apU,  I  ^xU,  spitten,"  placed  it  among  the  seventy  which  he  M 
erroneously  thought  should  be  made  regular ;  afterwards  he  left  it  only  in  his  list  of  irr^- 
nlars,  thus:  "to  ^U,  I  ^U,  apitten."— Cobbett' i  E.  Gram,  of  1832,  p.  64.  Churchill,  in 
1823.  preCerring  the  older  forms,  gave  it  thus :  "  ^pit,  spat  or  tpit,  ^titteti  or  ipit." — An» 
Oram.  p.  111.  Notb: — "Johnson  gives  spat  as  the  pretcrimperfect,  and  tpU  ot  tpitted  »a  tiuf 
paiticipic  of  this  verb,  when  it  means  to  pierce  through  with  a  pointed  instrument:  bat 
in  this  sense,  I  beKeve,  it  is  always  regular ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regular  fiuBiii 
now  never  nsed,  when  It  signifies  to  (>ject  from  the  mou^ ;  though  we  find  in  Lukt,  xrm, 
as,  <  He  shall  be  fitted  on.'  ^'—ChtmAilFt  New  Gram.  p.  264.  This  text  onght  to  have  been, 
•*  He  shall  be  spit  upon." 

Obs.  4. — Toatrea  is  infiut  nothing  else  than  on  other  mode  of  spelling  the  verb  loatrae; 
as  thev  is  an  obsolete  form  for  ahou);  but  if  we  pronounce  the  two  fjrms  differently,  w« 
make  them  different  words.  Walker,  and  some  others,  pronounce  them  alilcc,  atrv;  Sbxa- 
dan,  Jones,  Jameson,  and  Webster,  distinguish  them  in  utterance,  atroo  and  ttro.  Tbi»  i* 
oonTenient  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and  perhaps  therefore  preferaUe.  But  itreto,  I  inc^ 
to  think,  is  properly  a  regular  verb  only,  though  Wella  and  Woroeata  pve  it  otherwiie: 
if  strewn  has  ever  been  proper,  it  seems  now  to  be  obsolete.  Examples  :  "  Olhen  cat 
down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  atreuxd  thom  in  tiie  way." — JUoti.  xzi.  8.  "  GadieriDi 
where  thou  haat  not  streaod." — McUt.  xxv,  24. 

"  Their  name,  their  years,  apeU  by  th'  unlctter'd  mxue. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  streios, 

That  fuich  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." — Gray. 

Obs.  5. — The  list  which  I  give  below,  prepared  with  great  care,  exhibits  the  rednndnt 
Terbs,  as  they  are  now  generally  used,  or  as  Uiey  may  be  used  without  granunatictl  is* 
propriety.*  Those  forms  which  are  supposed  to  be  preferable,  and  beat  supported  byaa- 
thorities,  are  placed  first.  No  words  are  inserted  here,  but  such  as  some  modem  anthan 
oonntenance.  L.  Murray  recogmzes  bereaved,  catehod,  deaied,  digged,  dteetied,  hanged,  biiltai, 
Mnad,  spitted;  and,  in  his  early  editions,  he  approved  of  bended,  builded,  are^ed,  wanti, 
worked,  turinged  His  two  larger  books  now  tell  us,  *'  The  Compiler  has  not  inaeried  sadt 
verbs  as  learnt,  apeit,  apili,  &o.  which  are  improperly  terminated  by  t,  instead  of  ed." — Octa- 
vo Gram.  p.  107  ;  Duodecimo,  p.  97.  But  if  he  did  not,  in  all  his  grammais,  insert,  "SpUl, 
spiUt  a.  sf^,  R .,"  (pp.  106,  96,)  Referring  the  irregular  form  to  the  regular,  somebody  dn 
has  done  it  for  him.  And,  what  is  remaricable,  many  of  his  amendera,  as  if  misled  mw 
evil  genius,  have  contradicted  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  way !  Ingersoll, 
Merchant,  and  Hart,  republish  exactly  the  foregoing  words,  and  severally  become  "7Ae 
pUer"  of  the  same  erroneoua  catalogue  !  Kirkham  prefers  apiU  to  apiUed,  and  then  declartf 
the  word  to  be  "  iiMpi-cporiy  terminated  by  i  instead  of  ed." — Grom.  p.  151.  Grecnleai  who 
condemns  learnt  and  apeU,  thinks  dwelt  and  spilt  are  "  the  oTilg  eatabliahed  forms ;  "  yet  he  will 
have  dtrc// end  apill  tohe"  regular"  verbs,  as  well  as  "irregular! " — Gram.  iSim;>.  p.29.  WA- 
bef  prefers  apilled  to  apiit ;  but  Picket  admits  only  the  latter.  Cobbett  and  Sai^wnt  pnfer 
hmaved,  builded,  deaied,  digged,  dreamed,  hanged,  mi  knitted,  to  berajt,  fitutt,  (fentf,  A^i  dnoali 
Aim;,  and  knit.  The  former  prefers  ereeped  to  cr^,  and  freeud  froze ;  the  latter,  ^Oei  to 
sUt,  winged  to  wrung :  and  both  consider,  "/  bended,'  "Iburated,"  and  "/  Mowed,"  to  b» 
good  modem  English.  W.  Allen  acknowledges /r««ed  and  j/ided;  and.  like  Webster,  prefien 
hove  lo  hovon :  but  the  latter  justly  prefers  ^aiiod  to  both.  ExAip. :  "  The  supple  kiosniaa 
elided  to  the  helm." — New  7Vmo«.  "  The  rogues  elided  me  into  the  river." — tAak.  "  And  tit 
sand  (/tded  &om  beneath  my  feet.'* — Da-JouNSON:  in  Murray's  Seguel,-p.  179.  "Wbeiewitb 
ihe^vBz'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone."— 3f»^'t  CoimM,L449.  "It freezed hard  last nif^ 
Now,  what  was  it  that  _freesed  so  hard  ?  " — Emmms's  Oram.  p.  25.  "  Far  hence  lies,  em 
Jns^d,  the  northern  mun." — Safage'a  Wanderer,  1. 67.  "  Has  he  not  taught,  beaeeehed,  •» 
ahed  abroad  the  S^rit  unoonfined  ? " — Poliok's  Course  of  Time,  B.  x,  1.  275- 

Obs.  6.— D.  Blair  supposes  caiched  to  be  an  "erroneous"  word  and  unauthorised:  "I 
fla<cA'dit,"for"lcat<^A/it,"he  seta  down  for  &"vulgariam." — E^Gram.p.  111.  But<«teWii 
used  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  Dearborn  prefers  the  regular  form  of  trtp' 
**cveep,  ereeped  or  crept,  ereeped  or  ciopt."^  Columbian  Cram.  p.  38.  I  adopt  no  mtt^ 
opinions  implicitly ;  copy  nothing  without  examination ;  but,  to  proce  all  my  deciaioKS  ta  ss 
right,  would  be  an  endless  taak.  I  shall  do  as  much  as  ottght  to  be  expected,  toward  ihow- 
ing  that  they  are  so.   It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  vid/art  »■* 

*  A  word  Ih  not  necewMlIj  wignmtnatieat  hj  reason  of  hsTtng  a  rinl  (brm  that  Is  Bum  cownon.  n>  t«|Slf 
words,  btueehtd,  Uowtd,  bmsttd,  diggtit.  frttttd,  ht*ta»td,  liangrd,  mtantd,  tatoad,  jkoKwrf,  siringid,  * 
admit  ftr  good  JingUsta,  Uuragh  we  flnd  tiwm  all  coodemned  bj  tone  oitlcf . 
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KM  Sana  which  a  genileman  woold  be  likely  to  sTcnd.  nnlcu  he  nuant  to  quote  or  iai- 
tite:  w»t 

»  So  domi  the  first  grand  thief  iato  God's  fold ; 

So  ainca  into  his  uturch  lewd  hirelings  climb." — Miltim,  P,     B.  iT*  L  183. 
"  Ue  sAore  his  sheep,  and,  haring  packed  the  wool, 

Sent  them  vagnarded  to  the  hOl  of  wolvea."— JP^fliai,  C.tf  T.,'B.-vitl,  806. 
 "The  King  of  heaT*n 

Bar'd  his  red  ann,  and  launching  from  the  sky 

His  torithm  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 

Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaioing  felon  Urook." — Drjfdan. 
Obs.  7. — The  following  are  examples  in  proof  of  some  of  the  forms  acknowledged  be- 
low ;  *>WheTO  etiqnette  and  precedence  abided  fax  away." — Fauldin^t  Waitward-Ho p.  6. 
**  But  there  were  no  secrets  where  Mrs.  Judith  Paddock  abidad," — lb.  p.  8.  "  They  abided 
by  the  forma  of  gOTemment  established  by  the  chartos." — John  Q."  Adama,  Oration,  1831* 
"I  hare  abode  consequences  (rftan  enough  m  tiie  oonxse  of  my  life." — Id.  ^pteeh,l6S9.  **I 
mtked  np  last  of  »H,"—Eediu.  xxxiii,  16.  "  For  this  are  my  knees  iendtd  b^re  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." — Wm.  Pea».  "  There  was  never  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  de- 
peodsacies,"  &c. — Bacon.  "  Madam,  you  hare  icra^  me  of  all  wor^." — Sitak^ieare.  "Reave, 
reeved  or  reft,  rearing,  reaved  or  Bereave  is  rimilar." —  Ward^t  Practioal  Oram,  p.  06, 

"And  let  them  tell  their  tales  of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid." — Skak.  "  Of  every  nation 
Heat,  and  every  age."— Pottoi,  C.  of  T.,  B.  vii,  p.  163.  "  I  buitded  me  houses."— focienoftss, 
ii,  4.  "  For  every  house  is  buUded  by  some  man ;  but  he  that  buHt  all  things  is  God." — 
Htb.  iii,  4.  "  What  thy  hands  buiided  not,  thy  wisdom  gained."— Ifi&on'f  P.  L.,  x,  878* 
Pnaent,  M  ;  Faat,  bet ;  Participle,  iet."— JCsdbfotoHb's  Oram.  p.  197 ;  Alexandei'e,  38.  J6h& 
flf  Gaunt  loved  hbn  well,  and&atterf  much  upon  his  head." — SHAuruRi:  Joh.Dict.v.  Bet* 
*Heloit  erery  earthly  thing  he  6^taf."— Pbioh  :  ib.  "A  seraph  kHeeied."—PaaA,  C.  T.,  p.  96, 
"At  first,  he  declared  he  himself  would  be  bimoed. 

Ere  his  conscience  with  such  a  foul  crime  he  would  load." — /.  R,  LoweU, 
"Ihey  are  caieh&d  without  art  or  industry."-  Roberteon't  Amer.  Vol.  i,  p.  302.  "Apt  to  be- 
eakhi  and  dazalsd."— Rbet.  p.  26.  "  The  lion  being  ealebed  in  a  net."— ^irto^  7%mA- 
mf,  p.  282.  **  In  their  aelf-will  tlwy  dijped  down  a  •wtJL"—0en,  xliz,  6.  '*The  xaytl 
mother  instantly  iooe  to  the  bottom  and  brought  up  her  babe  nnhaimed."'— 3Vttm6i(ir« 
Ameriea,  i.  144.  "The  learned  have  diven  into  the  secrets  of  nature." — Cabsot:  Colum- 
Km  Orator,  p.  82.  "They  have  oinoAw  from  that  ignorance  in  which  they  had  ifqtf." — ton- 
An  Eiuyekpedia.  "  And  he  $l«pt  and  dreamed  the  second  time." — Oen.  zli,  5.  "  So  I  amke." 
—Ib.  21.  "  Bat  he  hanged  the  chief  baker." — Gen.  xl,  22.  "  Make  as  if  you  hanged  jomt~ 
•eU"— ARBtrrHNOT :  in  Joh.  Did.  "Graven  by  art  and  man's  device." — AeU,  xvii,  29. 
"Grae'd  tm  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." — Gray.  "That  the  tooth  of  usury  mayba 
friHded." — Lord  Baton.  "And  he  buiU  the  inner  court  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone."— 
1  Snot,  vi,  38.  "A  thing  by  vriiich  matter  is  hmed."—Dr.  Mmra/e  Hitt.  of  Emm.  Lang. 
Vd.  %  p.  378.  *'8cAQi>  or  boad  meotud  diitinction,  dividing."— /A.  i.  114.  "He  only 
wmnti  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  person." — Lmoth'e  Gram.  p.  12. 
ieteimines  what  particular  thing  is  maansd." — Ib.  p.  11.  "If  Hermia  mean'd  to  say  Ly- 
•sndar  lied." — Shak.  "As  if  I  meaned  not  the  first  but  the  second  creation."— Airday's 
WtHte,  iii,  289.  **  From  some  stones  have  rivers  bunted  t(n:Qx."—Sai^a  Koran,  YoL  i,  p.  14. 
"  So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant." — Scolt,  L.  L.,  C.  v,  sL  11. 
Obs.  8. — Layed,  payed,  and  stayed,  are  now  less  common  than  bUd,  paid,  and  ttaid;  but 
peA^  not  less  correct,  since  they  are  the  same  words  in  a  more  r^iuar  and  not  uncom- 
mon orthography  :  "Thou  takest  up  that  [which]  thou  layedtt  not  down." — Fbisicds*  Bnu^- 
Smith'b,  Bboce's  :  Luke,  xix,  21.  Scott's  Bible,  in  this  place,  has  "  layett,"  which  is  wrong 
in  te&»e.  "Thou  Utyedst  affliction  upon  our  loins." — Fiuexds'  Bible;  Psalms,  )xtu  11. 
"Thou  laideit  affliction  upon  our  loins." — Scott's  Bible,  artd  Bruce's.  "  Thou  JoAfi^  afflic- 
tion upon  our  loins." — Surra's  Bible,  Stereotyped  by  J.  Hotoe.  "Which  gently  fa/ d  my 
knighthood  on  my  shoulder," — Sikqer's  Shakspbarb  :  Bichard  II,  Act  i,  Sc.  1.  "  But  no  ■ 
»^ard  was  ;xiyflrf  to  his  remonstrance."- SnwCrfi's  Enj^iinii,  Vol.  iii,p.  212.  "  Therefore  the 
httren  over  you  ia  stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed  from  her  fruit." — Haggai,  i,  10. 
"Seat,  i.  btatbd  or  staid  ;  pp.  btatino,  stated  or  staid." — WorceOerU  Unit,  and  Crit.  Diet. 
"  Now  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  by  En-rogeh"— 2  Sam.  xvii,  17.  **  This  day  have  I 
poftd  my  TOWS." — Friends*  Bible  :  Prov.  vii,  14.  Scott's  Bible  has  "paid."  "  ITiey  not 
«ily  stayed  for  their  resort,  but  discharged  divers." — Hayward  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  I  stayed 
ffl  the  latest  grapes  were  ripe." —  WaHer's  Dedication.  "  To  lay  is  regular,  and  has  in  the 
psst  time  and  participle  layed  or  laid." — Lowtk's  Gram.  p.  64.  "  To  the  fiood,  that  stared 
W  fi^[ht." — Milton's  Comus,  1.  832.  "All  rude,  all  waste,  and  desolate  ia  lay'd." — Bow^s 
^WM.  B.  ix,  L  1636.    "And  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed,"— 2  Kinga^  xiii,  18. 

*'  When  Cobham,  generous  as  the  noble  peer  ^ 
That  wears  his  honours,  paig'd  the  fiital  price 
Of  Tirtoe  bloondng,  ere  tlie  ttomu  vera  bid."— fiAmaton^  p<  167. 
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Obs.  9. — By  the  foregoing  citBtions,  lay,  pay,  and  itay,  are  clearly  prored  to  be  redan* 
dant.   But,  in  nearly  ^  our  English  gmmmars,  lay  and  pay  axe  represented  as  being 
■Iwaya  irregular;  aud  itoy  is  as  often,  and  as  improperly,  supposed  to  be  alwaya  regular. 
Odier  examples  bi  proof  of  the  list :  "I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper." — AMiaon. 
"'While  he  whom  learning,  habita,  all  prevent, 

Is  largely  mukt  for  each  impediment."— CraU«,  Bar.  p.  102. 
"And  uien  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threaten'd  u  he  kept  away." — lb.  p.  162. 
"A  amall  space  is  formed,  in  which  the  breath  ia  pent  up." — Gardiner's  Mtaie  of  Nature,  p. 
493.  "Pen,  when  it  means  to  write,  is  always  regular.  Boyle  has  penned  in  the  sense  <tf 
oonfined." — CkttrchiiJCa  Gram.  p.  261.  "Happed  with  admiration." — Hookeb:  Jah.  Diet, 
"And  being  rapt  with  the  love  of  hit  beauty." — Id.  ib.  "And  mpi  in  secret  studies." — 
Shak.:  ib.  "  I'm  rapt  with  joy." — Ajuomos  :  ib.  "iloarf  with,  fixe."— Friekds*  Biblb  :  End. 
xti,  B  and  9.  "Itoaaltd  with  fire."— Scorr'a  BtsLB :  Exod.  xii,  6  and  9.  "  Upon  them  hath 
the  light  aAined." — ItaiaA,  ix,  2.  *'  The  earth  tinned  with  his  glory." — Etekiel,  xliii,  2. 
"After  that  he  had  ahowad  wonders." — AcU,  vii,  36.  "  Those  things  which  God  before  hid 
showed." — Aeu,  iii,  18.  "As  shall  be  shewed  in  Syntax." — Johnson's  Gram.  Com.  p.  28.  "I 
hare  shown  you,  that  the  two  Jirst  may  be  dismissed." — Cobbetft  E.  Gram.  IT  10.  ■  "And  in 
this  stmggle  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  revolution." — Everett's  Address,  p.  16.  *'Your  bf 
TOUT  showed  to  the  performance,  has  given  me  boldness." — Jenks's  Prayers,  Ded.  "Yea,  sa 
hETe  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospeL" — Rom.  xv,  20.  "Art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf} " 
— Shakv*^  *'Oamstrk»j^d  behind,  unhappy  Oyges  died."— J>y(iB».  "  In  Syraeusa  waa 
2  horn  and  load."— iSAodbpewv.  "And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity."— /iJ.  "  I  saw  thee  flnt, 
and  wedded  thee." — Milion.  "  Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  incrtase."— 
Fope.  "  Some  errors  never  would  have  thriven,  had  it  not  been  for  learned  refutation."— 
Book  of  TTunighU,  p.  34.  "  Under  your  care  they  have  thriven." — Junius,  p.  6.  Fixed  by 
being  rolled  closely,  compacted,  knitted." — Dr.  Murray's  Hist.  VoL  i,  p.  374«  *'  With  kind 
converse  and  skill  has  weaned,"— Prior.  "  Though  X  shall  be  wetted  to  the  iikxn."—SandM 
md  Merlon,  p.  64.  *'  I  epoeded  hither  with  the  very  extremeat  inch  (tf  poadbility."— SM> 
tfearo.  "And  pure  grief  shore  his  old  thread  in  twain." — Id,  "And  must  I  nvel  out  my 
wsoMrf-tip  foUiea  i  "—Id.  BvA.  II.  <*  Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  uMt."—Mato»'»  L' Al- 
legro. "  Weave,  wove  or  weaved,  weaving,  wove,  weaoed,  or  woven,"—  WofSt  Oram.  p.  67< 
"  Thou  who  beneath  the  frown  of  fate  hast  stood. 
And  in  thy  dreadful  agony  sweat  blood." — Young,  p.  238. 
Obs.  10. — ^The  verb  to  shake  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  other  than  the  irregnlar  fotm, 
shake,  shook,  shaking,  shaken ;  and,  in  this  form  only,  is  it  recognized  by  our  principal  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers,  except  that  Johnson  improperly  acknowledges  shook  as  well  at 
iMoteH  for  the  pemet  partidide :  as,  "  Tve  shook  it  o£"~-DBTDUf :  Joh.  Diet.  But  the 
r^fular  form,  aAoie,  thaked,  Staking,  shaked,  appears  to  have  been  used  by  some  Niilnv 
of  high  reputation  ;  and,  if  the  verb  is  not  now  properly  redundant,  it  formerly  was  n. 
Examples  regular :  "The  irame  and  huge  foimdation  of  the  earth  shak'd  like  a  coward." 
— Srakspb&be  :  Hen.  IV.  "I  am  he  that  is  so  lo%>e-skaked."~Id.  As  You  Like  it.  "A  sly 
and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shak'd." — Id,  Cgmbeiine :  Jok.  Diet.  "  I  thought  he  would 
have  ahaked  it  off." — Tauler:  ib.  "To  the  very  point  I  shaked  my  head  at." — Speetaiar, 
No.  4.  "Flrom  the  ruin'd  roof  of  shak'd  0\ympva."—MUton'»  Poem*.  **None  hath 
thak'd  it  off."—  Walker's  English  I'Artichs,  p.  89.  "  They  shakod  their  hcada."— Piobu, 
dx,  2fi.  Pr.  Onmbie  says,  "  Story,  in  his  Grainmar.  has,  most  unwarrantably,  asserted,  that 
the  Participle  of  this  Verb  should  be  skaked," — On  Etymulooy  and  Stktax,  p.  198.  Fowler 
on  the  contrary,  pronounces  shaked  to  be  right.    See  True  English  Gram.  p.  46. 

Obs.  11. — All  former  lists  of  our  irregular  and  redundant  verbs  are,  in  many  respects, 
defective  and  erroneous ;  nor  is  it  claimed  for  those  which  are  here  presented,  that  they 
are  absolutely  perfect.  I  trust,  however,  they  are  much  nearer  to  perfection,  than  ore  any 
earUer  ones.  Among  the  many  individuals  who  have  published  sahemM  of  these  verbi, 
none  have  been  more  respected  and  followed  than  Lowth,  Murray,  and  OomUe ;  yet  are 
&ese  authors'  Usta  severally  faulty  in  respect  to  as  many  as  aixty  or  seventy  of  the  woids 
in  question,  though  the  whole  number  does  not  amount  to  two  hundred.  By  Lowth,  oght 
verba  are  made  redundant,  which  Z  think  are  now  regular  only :  namely,  bake,  climb,  fotd, 
hdp,  load,  owe,  wash.  By  Crombie,  as  many :  to  wit,  bake,  climb,  freight,  help,  Uflr  had, 
shape,  writhe.  By  Murray,  two :  load  and  shape.  With  Crombie,  and  in  general  with  ths 
others  too,  twenty-seven  verbs  are  always  irregular,  which  I  think  are  sometimes  regnlar, 
and  therefore  redundant :  abitle,  beseech,  blow,  burst,  creep,  freeze,  grind,  lade,  lay,  pay,  tine, 
methey  shake,  show,  tkep,  slide,  speed,  string,  strive,  straw,  sweat,  thrive,  throw,  weave,  weep,  wind, 
wring.  Again,  there  are,  1  think,  more  than  twenty  redundant  vcrln  which  are  treated  by 
Crombie, — and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  Lowth  and  Murray  also — as  if  they  were 
always  regular :  namely,  betide,  blend,  bless,  bum,  dive,  dream,  dress,  geld,  hteet,  lean,  ieup, 
leant,  mean,  mulct,  pass,  pen,  plead,  prove,  reave,  smell,  spell,  slave,  stay,  swe^,  wake,  whet, 
wont,  Crombie's  list  contains  the  auxiliaries,  which  properly  belong  to  a  different  table. 
Ertonwus  as  it  ii,  in  all  these  things,  and  more,  it  is  introduoed  ^  Uie  author  with  the 
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foUowing  ■pnaatt  in  bad  English  i  'Tarft*,  tMeh  deptrt  firom  this  rule,  are  oilled  Itrwulsr, 
9/  which  I  believe  the  subacqvent  raumention  to  oe  ncorfy  <»m;>feto."— Tbutibb  on  Em. 
AXD  Stnt.  p.  192. 

Obs.  12. — Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongne,  recognizes  two  fwms  which 
would  make  tmeh  and  roach  redundant.  Bnt  teached  is  now  *'  obcolete,"  and  rought  is 
"  old,"  according  to  his  own  Dictionary.  Of  haded  and  loadettt  which  he  givee  as  participles 
tdioad,  the  regular  form  only  appears  to  be  now  in  good  use.  For  the  redundant  fonos  of 
many  words  in  the  foregoing  Use,  as  of  abode  or  abided,  awaked  or  atcoke,  betougkt  or  beaeeched, 
eauff/U  or  catcked,  hewed  or  hean,  mowd  or  movtn,  iaded  or  Uiden,  talked  or  aod,  theared  or 
Mhore,  towed  or  som,  waked  or  toofa,  mm  or  weeued,  his  authority  may  be  added  to  that 
of  othera  already  dted.  In  Dearborn's  Columbian  Grammar,  published  in  Boston  in  179S, 
the  year  in  which  Liadley  Murray's  Grammar  first  appeared  in  York,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
Yerbs  are  made  redimdant,  which  are  not  so  represented  by  Murray.  Of  these  I  have  re- 
tained eighteen  in  the  following  list,  and  left  the  other  twelve  to  be  now  conaida«dslways 
regular.  The  thirty  are  these  :  "bake,  bend,  build,  bum,  climb,  eraep,  dream,  fold,  freight, 
9M,  beat,  heave,  help,  /ay,  iMp,  lift,  light,  melt,  owe,  ^uit,  tent,  rot,  MatAe,  tp^  tplit,  ttrivt, 
wadi,  KWM,  wttt  work."   See  Deaiiom't  Oram,  p.  37—40. 


LIST  OF  THE  REDUNDANT  VERBS. 


Present. 

Abide, 

Awake, 

Beliy, 

Bead, 

Bereave. 

Beseech, 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Blend, 


Blow, 

Build, 

Bani, 

Burst, 

Catch, 

Clothe, 

Creep, 

VCanse, 
Dare, 
Deal, 

Dive, 
BreaiD, 


Dwell, 

Freeze, 

tield. 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Gnod, 

Hang, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Koecl, 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Leas, 


Preterit.         Imperfect  Participle. 
abode  or  abided,  abiding, 
awaked  or  awoke, 
belated  or  belaid, 
bent  or  bended, 
bereft  or  bereaved, 
besoaght  or  beseeched, 
betted  or  bet, 


betided  or  betid, 
blended  or  blei^ 
bleaied  or  blest, 
blew  or  blowed, 

bailt  or  buUded, 
burned  or  barot, 
burst  OT  bn  rated, 
caught  or  catchcd, 
olotbed  or  cUd, 
crept  or  creeped, 
crowed  or  crew, 
cursed  or  curst, 
dared  or  durst, 
dealt  or  dealed, 
dug  or  digged, 
dived  or  duve, 
dreamed  or  dreamt, 
dressed  or  dreat, 
dwelt  or  dwelled, 
froze  or  freczed, 
gelded  or  gelt, 
gilded  or  gilt, 
girded  or  girt, 
graved, 

grouad  or  grinded, 
hang  or  hanged, 
heaved  or  hove, 
hewed, 

kneeled  or  knelt, 
knit  or  knitted, 
Uded, 

lud  or  lajed, 
leaned  or  iSaat, 


belaying, 
bending, 
bereaving, 
beEeeching, 
betting, 
betidinj^ 
blending, 
blessing, 
blowing, 
building, 
boroing, 
bursting, 
catching, 
clothing, 
creeping, 
crowing, 
cuiang, 
daring, 
dealing, 
digging, 
diving, 
dreaming, 


dwelling, 

freezing, 

gelding, 

gilding, 

girding, 

graving, 

grinding, 

hanging, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

lading. 

laying, 

leaning. 


Perfect  Pariicipk. 
abode  or  abided, 
awaked  or  avroke. 
belayed  or  belaid, 
bent  or  bended, 
bereft  or  bereaved. 
boBonght  or  beaeecbed. 
betted  or  bet 
betided  or  betid, 
blended  or  blent 
blessed  or  blest 
blown  or  blowed. 
built  or  builded. 
burned  or  burnt, 
burst  or  bursted. 
caught  or  catcbed. 
clothed  or  clad, 
crept  or  creeped. 
crowed. 

cursed  or  curst 
dared. 

dealt  or  dealcd. 
dug  or  digged, 
dived  or  diven. 
dreamed  or  dreamt, 
dressed  or  drest 
dwelt  or  dwelled, 
frozen  or  freeied. 
gelded  or  gelt 
gilded  or  gilt, 
girded  or  girt, 
graved  or  graven, 
ground  or  grinded, 
hung  or  hanged, 
heaved  or  hoven. 
hewed  or  hewn, 
kneeled  or  kneU. 
knit  or  knitted, 
laded  or  laden, 
laid  or  lajed. 
leaned  or  iSaot 
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Pretent 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mean, 

Mow, 

Mnlot, 

Pan, 


Prtitrit.  Jbnperfect  Parlietple, 

leaped  or  ISapt,  leaping, 


learned  or  learnt, 
lighted  or  lit, 
meant  or  nmned, 
mowed, 

mnlctad  or  mnlotk 
ptased  or  paat, 
paid  or  payed. 


Pen,  (to  coop,)  penned  or  pent. 

Plead,  pleaded  or  pled, 

ProTe,  proved, 

Quit,  quitted  or  quit, 

Bap,  rapped  or  rapt, 

Beave,  reft  or  reaved, 

lUve,  rived, 

Boast,  roasted  orioaat. 

Saw,  sawed. 

Seethe,  seethed  or  aod, 

Shake,  shook  or  shaked. 

Shape,  shaped, 

Share,  shaved, 

Shear,  sheared  or  abcsB, 

Shine,  shiaedor  shme. 

Show,  showed, 

Sleep,  slent  or  sleeped,  • 

SUde,  sHd  or  dided, 

Slit,  sUtted  or  alilk 

Smell,  smelled  or  andt^ 

Sow,  sowed, 

Speed,  sped  or  speeded. 

Spell,  spelled  or  spelt, 

Spll,  spilled  or  sfnlt, 

Spli^  split  or  sphtted, 

Bp(£},  spoiled  or  spoilt 

Stave,  stove  or  staved. 

Stay,  stud  or  stayed, 

String,  Strang  or  stringed. 

Strive,  ilrived  or  strove, 

Strew,  strewed, 

Sweat,  sweated  or  sweat. 

Sweep.  swept  or  sweeped, 

Swell,  swelled. 

Thrive,  thrived  or  throve, 

Throw,  threw  of  throwed, 

Wake,  waked  or  wdce. 

Wax,  waxed. 

Weave,  wove  or  weaved, 


learning, 
lighting, 
meaning, 
mowing, 
mnlcting. 


paying, 

penning, 

pleading, 

proving, 

quitting, 

rapping. 

reaving, 

ririn^, 

toastiDg, 

sawing, 

seething, 

shaking, 

sfaainng, 

shavhig, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showing, 

sleeping, 

sliding, 

slitting, 

smellmg, 

sowing, 

speeding, 

spellhg, 

spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiling, 

^ving, 

staying, 

striving, 

strowin^ 

sweatiog. 

sweetnng, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

throwing, 

wafcng, 

waxing, 

weanng. 


Perfect  Partidplt. 
,  l€aped  or  leapt* 
learned  or  learnt 
lighted  or  lit 
meant  or  neamd* 
mowed  or  mown, 
mnlefed  or  mnUt 
passed  or  put 
paid  or  payed, 
penned  or  pent 
pleaded  or  pled, 
proipd  or  proTeo. 
qnitted  of  qnitt 
rapped  or  rapt, 
reft  or  roaved. 
riven  or  rived, 
roasted  or  roast 
sawed  or  stvD. 
seethed  or  sodden, 
shaken  or  shaked. 
shaped  or  sbipes. 
shaved  or  sbaTdD. 
sheared  or  tlwn. 
shiaed  or  shone, 
showed  or  shon. 
slept  or  sleeped. 
slidden,  B\ii,oriM 
slitted  or  sltt 
smelled  or  mf^ 
sowed  or  sown, 
sped  or  speeded, 
spelled  or  spelt 
spiled  or  spilt 

qilit  or  8plitted4 
spoiled  or  spoilt 
Btovb  or  staved. 

staid  or  stayed. 

Strang  or  stringed. 

strivM  or  strirea. 

strowed  or  slntn 

sweated  or  swcit 

swept  or  sweeped. 

swelled  orawoUcB. 
,  thrived  or  Hmm. 

thrown  or  thnwed.; 

waked  or  woke.  . 

waxed  or  vaiea.  j 

woven  erweand. 


•  <*  And  Sw  miB  In  wtaom  tha  grQ  nMt  wu,  le^  on  tiMm."— Tumt^  Bnu  :  ItU,  ilz.  It-  b  *^ 
MfcK  ud  MTcnl  Mhen,  tho  word  k  "  Uapid."  Walku  i^i,  "  Tlw  pMt  Oom  ttf  Mm  mb  la  ■ 
wltti  the  dlphtfaong  >bon ;  udtfio,  Iton^ttotMfpolMJM^rlmDbr  witb  iNcf. «.  Xmt-  *" 

tw,  wbo  iflipnp«&  prooonncM  b^Ml  In  two  wsyt,  "  Kpt  «r  irat,"  witojimw  Wdto,  «■  ffct, "  tt  — (■  ' 
ifalMbpt.''— PitW(rMl«>M(ailu»ii>u(.w.  In  the  lohMa  rtylis  Imbm  J 1^  «l«>qi«»  fo  «J*"* ' 

ftr  iMpwbf  or  fMV««.  I  know  not  that  aillMmn  bo  Ibnnd.  , 
t  JefMi  la  obnoat  alwtji  Tonnwl  ngnlHlT,  tho*  :  atttat,  at^HHttd,  ocfutUHw,  at^poM.  Boi,  fti|*<l 
■onUmM  fcoBd  In  Ml  Imnkr  fiirm  oIm  :  wUoh,  If  U  M  tUewnblo,  wtU  Biako  » tfdnndant :  Mt"!***  J 
iBTOoattatuaBnoit''— SraoiK:  /oJkiwm'i  "  Ibt  wiltar  holda  btaaMU MfMttf  d  dM>|«  "j 

ia!)^-JiiU.  M  1A<  Hivoltummif  War,  p.  6. 

$  "MotknovnjTClM!  0,  tlw^  oitowltar ! 
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promt. 

Wed, 

Weep. 

Wet, 

Whet, 

Wind. 

Wont, 

Work. 

Wring. 


Preterit. 
wedded  or  wed, 
wept  or  weeped. 
wet  or  wetted, 
whetted  or  whot, 
wound  or  winded, 
wont  or  wonted, 
worked  or  wroagfat, 
wringed  or  wrong. 


Imperfect  Participle.    Perfect  Partteiple. 

weddeid  or  wed. 
wept  or  weeped. 
wet  or  wetted, 
whetted  or  whet.* 
wound  or  winded, 
wont  or  wonted, 
worked  or  wronght. 
wringed  or  imiog.t 


weeping, 

wettinf^ 

wbeUing. 

winding, 

wonting, 

woiking, 

wringing. 


DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 


A  defective  verb  is  ft  verb  that  forms  no  participles,  and  is  need  in  but  feir 
of  the  moods  and  tenses ;  as,  beware^  ought,  quoth. 

OBSERYATIONa 

Om.  1. — When  any  of  the  principal  puts  ot  a  Tcrb  are  wanting,  the  tenses  usually  derived  tmat 
thoae  parts  are  also,  of  courie,  wantinc.  All  the  auiiliarieH,  except  tio,  bv,  and  have,  if  we  coto- 
pan  them  irith  other  verbs,  arcdefecQve;  hat,  as  auxiliariet,  they  lack  notbins ;  fornocoiDplcta 
rerb  is  ased  throagbont  as  an  auzil^TTt  except  A«.  And  since  an  auxiliary  difiers  euennslly 
from  m  principal  verb,  the  prnpriety  of  refcrriDg  may,  can,  mtiit,  and  aAail,  to  the  class  of  deliso- 
tive  Tcrbis,  ia  at  least  questionable.  In  parsing  there  ie  neycr  any  occasion  to  call  them  defective 


becomes  rrdundant ;  will,  mlleitvrwotttd,mllttK,  Kilted.    In  resnect  to  time,  (fouMislMsdeSnito 
ttfuTi  tiniUd,  tbongli  both  are  called  preterits.  It  is  common,  ana  perhaps  best,  to  consider  them 
dittinct  verbs,   fba  latter  onlv  can  be  a  participle :  as,  ' 
"  Bow  rarely  docs  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
\rheo  man  was  mlTd  to  love  his  enemiesT" — Sha^tp«are. 
Om.  3.— The  remaining  defective  verbs  are  only  five  or  six  questionable  terms,  which  Ota 
gnmmasiaM  know  not  well  how  else  to  explain;  some  of  them  Deing  now  nearly  obsolete,  and 
otitOB  nerer  bavins  been  very  proper.    Begone  is  a  needless  coalition  of  A«and foM,  better wiitttB 
tmtx*t/tijr  itnleM  Ur.  Johnson  is  right  in  calliug  the  compound  an  iiiteij»etien :  as, 
"Begone!  the  goddess  cries  with  stern  disdain, 
Begone!  nor  dare  the  hallow'd  stream  to  stain." — Addison. 


we  Msw/  Iwaref^  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  far." — Blair's  Bhet.  p.  119. 
These  words  wfre  formerly  separated:  as,  "Of  whom  be  thou  wars  also." — 1  Tim.  iv,  15. 
**  Th«rT  to0re  tears  of  it." — rRiENDa'  Biblb,  and  Aloek's   Acts,  xiii,  6.    '.'  They  were  aware  of 

It,"  Scott's  Bible:  iA.    "And  in  an  hour  fAof  he  is  not  ware  of  hinj." — Johnson's  Diet.  w. 

fTan.  ••And  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  avtare  of." — Covmon  Bibles:  JUatt.  xxiv,  60.  "Bid 
her  well  A«  teare  and  still  erect."— Miltox  :  tn  Johnson's  Diet.  "  That  even  Silence  teas  took  era 
the  tHss  wNsrv."— M  Comvs,  line  668.  The  atycctive  «mm  is  now  said  to  be  "obsolete;"  but  the 
pcopctety  of  this  assertion  depends  upon  that  of  fbrmlng  such  a  defective  verb.  What  is  the  use 

of  IWblg  SO  ? 

•  Is  Mad*  rcdnudant  hi  Webster's  Amtrkan  Dkthnary,  u  w«Q     In  WsOi'^  Otsamar }  bat  I  en  bafOy 

fgbta  tbst  tb«  trropiUr  Ibnn  of  H  la  well  authoriKd. 

t  In  S.  W.  Clark's  Practkal  Qmnmar,  llrtt  pnblUfasd  In  1847— a  work  of  Ugli  prcteniiODa,  and  pnparad 
aiwiMlj  "  fortbe  edocatlon  ofTMcben  "— »z(y-tAr(«  out  of  the  foregolDit  ntoMj-An  ttedundsDt  Trrtia,  art 
11  wild  ms  tasviog  no  refnlar  or  no  Irregular  forma.  (1.)  Tba  following  twen^-ntaia  are  omitud  bj  tbla  author,  as 
W  tbav  wen  alwayt  tigaiar :  belaj,  Uit,  belitte,  bl«ad,  bless,  cuim,  dl?e,  dress,  feld,  kao,  kap,  learn,  molot,  paa, 
as,  iirr^.  prow,  lap,  nave,  roast,  tedbe,  smell,  epoil,  rtave,  (ta;,  wake,  wed,  wbet,  wont.  (2.)  Tb«  fbllowtaig 
ibMV'fcnr  an  girtn  bj  him  ss  bclDg  ttvayt  intfpdar  ;  atdde,  bend,  biiewh,  blow,  bunt,  eaicb,  cbldo,  CTssp, 
',CiiDd,  hang,  knit,  lade,  Uj,  main,  w,sh^  sleap,  alida,  Speed,  ^all,  spill,  spUt,  atrfiw,  aMvs, 
a,  cbrire,  Uirow,  wea**,  weep,  Wit,  wtad.  Thli^-tvoof  ttaanntj-lv*  are  made  ndnndant  bj  Uai, 
_  not  act  callM  in  Ua  book. 
^f^^Ua^  School  Oiammar,  "thellSth  Tbonsaad,'*  dated  IBGO,  the  deflclenciea  of  Uw  foregoing  kin  da.  If  I  aa 
ihte.  WW  abent  Uttj-  Thb  antbor's  "  LiM  of  ImKular  Terbs"  has  fortj-ftnir  Radnndania,  to  wbkb  he  aa^gns  a 
J^T^  fcm  H  wcU  as  an  Inegnlai.  lie  la  hara  ^wat  as  mnch  nearer  right  than  Clark,  aa  Ibis  nnmber  torpMSM 
ilTiii  rwir  aod  eooas  towarda nlnety-ATe.  The  words  about  which  thej  dUttr,  arc— mmAc,  and  toktt,  ct  Ots 
TT!',  nwmber  ;  aod  eatek,  dtol,  kmg,  knit,  sptU,  ^iO,  twmt,  and  (Mm,  of  tb«  latter. 
1  In  tba  fBtlowIsg  exampla,  there  la  »  different  phraaaologr,  which  seema  not  ao  well  enllad  to  the  senas  :  "  But 
A«  mwart  ^fanaginlDg,  thatwetcnderstylestrongaad  espreialTeibja  eoostant  and  mulUpHed  nss  of 
I  SInir'r  BMet.  p.  W-   Here,  in  atead  of  "  6(  aware,"  Uie  author  ibould  bars  nid,  "  btvaraf*  or  "  ts 


^nritasd,  or  it^tmsd,  a  mbbs  vwy  dlflnat  Ami  Aa 
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"Tbis  to  disclose  n  all  thr  guardian  can; 

SetBore  of  all,  but  most  onoare  of  man." — Pope, 
The  wordi  written  separately  will  always  have  the  same  meaning,  nnUsa  we  omit  the  prepo- 
tftiono^,  andauppoMtneeonipouiid  to  bo  a  (ronnh'M  verb.  Id  this  oase,  tbeaigumMtt  fneon- 
ponnding  the  tenna  appears  to  be  valid;  as, 

"Beware  the  public  la^hier  of  the  town ; 
Thou  anringit  n-lenk  already  in  thy  crown."— I>y(iCT. 

Oi».  4  — The  words  ought  and  oton,  mthout  question,  were  originally  parts  of  the  rtdmtdul 
Yerb  to  oioe;  thus :  otee,  owed  or  ought,  owing,  oteed  or  own.  But  both  hare  long  been  disjotsed 
from  this  connexion,  and  hence  otee  hai  become  regular.  Oum,  as  now  used,  is  either  a  proorai- 
inal  adjective,  as,  "  my  oxm  hand,"  or  a  regular  Terb  thence  deriTcd,  as,  "  to  mm  a  hooie." 
Ot^kt,  under  the  name  of  a  ifo^tw  terb,  is  nowgenerallythonght  tobepropeTtTiised.i»thtiOBt 
form,  in  all  the  persons  ana  nnmbcrs  of  the  present  and  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicatire  ud 
sabjunctive  moods.  Or,  if  it  is  realtjr  of  one  tense  only,  it  is  plainly  an  aorist ;  and  hpnce  thf 
time  must  be  specified  by  the  inflnitiTe  that  follows:  as,  "He  mtghtiogo;  HcoMjA/tofcwr 
yone."  "If  thou  mtghtXogo;  V  iiioM  ought  \q  hare  gone."  Being  otiginany  a  preterit,  it  aettr 
occurs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  is  entirely  inTsriable,  except  in  the  solemn  style,  where  we  fisd 
otiffhtrsl  in  both  tenses ;  as,  "  How  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself." — 1  71^.  iU,  16.  "  Thoa 
therefore  to  htice  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers." — Matt.  xx\r,  27.  We  never  say,  or  bare  u^. 
"  Be,  she,  or  it,  ouifhte  or  oughieth."  Yet  we  manifestly  use  this  verb  in  the  present  tense,  and  in 
the  third  person  singular ;  as,  "  Discourse  ought  a/»ayt  to  ^rin  with  a  clear  proposition."— Biair'i 
ittrf.  p.  217.  I  hate  already  observed  that  sonipgrammanansimproperfycallow^Aianamaian. 
The  learned  authors  of  ilrightland's  Grammar,  (which  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,)  ^d  so;  and 
«Uo  altirmed  that  mutt  and  avght  *'  have  only  the  presmt  time,"  and  are  alike  inventAU- 
"It  is  now  quite  obsolete  to  tay,  thou  oughtett ;  tor  oug/a  now  changes  its  ending  no  more  (Iup 
mtut"—Brightland'aGram.,{np^yeihyI»aacBickerMlaj;  Ea^.,)  p.  1X2. 
"Do,  will,  and  aAatl,  must,  OOOUT,  and  may, 
Hare,  am,  or  fie,  this  Doctrine  will  display." — J6.  p.  107. 

Ob9.  5. — Wis,  preterit  tcist,  to  know,  to  think,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  appears  to benowaearl* 
or  quite  obsolete ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  it,  because  it  is  found  in  the  KWe:  ti,  "1 
mitt  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest." — Aett,  xxiii,  6.  "  He  himself  ■  wuf  nottki* 
his  face  shone.'  " — Life  of  Schiller,  p.  iv.  Wit,  to  know,  and  m>t,  knew,  are  also  obsolete,  «• 
cept  in  the  phrnsc  to  tcit ;  which,  being  taken  abstractly,  is  equiralcot  to  the  adverb  nam^.  V 
to  the  phrase,  that  is  to  say.  The  phrase,  "mdoyott  to  Kit"  (in  'i  Cor.  vw,  Ist,)  means,  "w 
inform  you."  Churchill  gives  the  present  tense  ofthis  verb  three  forms,  tceel,  wU,  andtco'; 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  authority  for  them  all :  as,  "  He  was,  to  Keel,  a  Utile  roguish  ' 

— ThoriKon.    "  But  little  wott^h  he  the  might  of  the  means  his  folly  despiscth."  Tmper't  Swt 

9f  Thoughts,  ^.  33.  To  wit,  nscd  alone,  to  indieate  a  thing  spoken  of,  (u  the  ^ench  u&c  thai  in- 
flnltive,  savoir,  A  mwtr,  or  the  phrase,  e'ert  d  sartw*.)  is  undoubtedly  an  elliptical  eipietuoa: 
probably  for.  "I give  you  to  wit ; "  i.  e.  "  I  give  you  to  know."  Trow,  to  think,  occnn  m  tlif 
Bible;  ns,  "  I  (roio  not." — N.  Tett.  And  Co.ir  gives  it  as  a  defective  verb ;  and  only  in  the  first 
person  cingular  of  the  preitcnt  indicative,  "I  trow."  Webster  and  Worcester  mark  thiwiid  a* 
obsolete  ;  but  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  has  this  line : 

"Thinkst  thou  hetrow'd  thine  omen  ought  ?*' — Canto  !v,  stanra  10. 
Quoth  and  g^iod,  for  say,  taith,  or  said,  are  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  ludicrous  tanguige.  Vd>*tf^ 
supposes  these  words  to  be  equivalent,  and  each  confined  to  theflrat  and  third  persons  of  the)>m- 
ent  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood.  Johnson  says,  that,  "  quoth  you."  as  un  br 
Sidney,  is  irregular ;  bat  Tookc  assures  us,  that  **  The  th  in  gwOH,  does  not  designate  t^  thitd 
person." — D.  F.  ii,  323.  They  are  each  invariable,  and  always  placed  before  the  sonina^^ 
as,  ^olh  I,  guothhe. 

"  Tea,  80  sayst  thon,  (q^tod  TrOylns,)  alas  ■  "-^Chaucer, 
"  I  feare,  tptod  he,  it  wyll  not  be." — Sir  T.  More. 
"  Stranger,  go  *  Heaven  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nith-side. "—^ttnu, 

Obs.  6. — Metkinkt,  (1.  e.,  to  me  it  thinks,)  for  I  think,  or,  it  seeras  to  me,  with  its  preterit  w- 
thought,  (i.  e.,  to  me  it  thought,)  is  called  by  Dr.  Johnson  an  *•  nngrammatical  wocd."  He 
imagined  it  to  be  "a  Norman  corruption,  the  French  being  apt  to  confound  m*  and /■"— <M. 
Did.  It  is  indeed  a  puezling  anomaly  in  our  language,  though  not  without  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  I^tin  parallclB  ;  and,  like  its  kindred,  "  me  seewirtA,"  or  ■'  meseems,"  is  little  worthy  w 
be  countenanced,  though  often  used  by  Drydcn,  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  good  writcra.  Oa; 
lexicogrnphera  call  it  an  impenortal  rerb,  because,  being  compounded  vrith  an  ob^eetiTe,  itcaono: 
have  a  nominative  expressed.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  adverbawMreMf/jr;  and  if  impewot*'' 
it  is  also  defec^tive ;  for  it  has  no  participles, — no  "mr^Atn^iW,"  and  no  participial  con atmetioD 
of  "  mdbouQht ;"  ihouch  Webaler'a  Octavo  Diclionarj-  absurdly  suggests  that  the  latter  WM*' 
may  he  used  as  a  participle.  In  the  Bible,  we  find  the  following  text :  "Me  thinketh  the  rusoiiM 
of  the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimnoz."— 2  ffam.  xviii.  27.  And  Milton  impny*^ 
makes  thought  au  impersonal  verb,  apparently  governing  the  sopBrBte  objective  yaaens 
iim;  as, 

"Ilim  thovght  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood."— P.  R.,  B.  ii,  1.  2W. 
Ob'^.  7. — Some  verbs  from  the  natiuc  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  are  chiefly  <Qiifi»«i"' 
the  third  person  singular  j  as,  "It  rains;  it  snowt  ;  it  freezes;  it  hails;  it  Ug/Uems;  it  IhiMlin- 
These  have  Iccn  called  impersonal  verbs ;  because  the  neuter  pronoun  it,  which  is  eonuMch 
used  before  them,  does  not  seem  to  represent  any  noun,  but,  in  connexion  vrith  the  verb,  inerFl' 
10  express  a  state  of  things.  They  are  however,  in  fact,  neither  impersonal  nor  defectirr 
Some,  or  all  of  them,  may  possibly  take  some  other  nominative,  if  not  a  different  prw^^ 
**  The  /«n(  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah,  brimstone  and  flee.  zix,2(l  "T^' 

Cod  of  glory  thtmdereth."^rsttlmt,  xsix,  3.  "Canst  thou  tJnmder  with  avoke  Ukehi«?"-^ 
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il,  9.  In  tliorti  H  Hanis obMmt,  ''Ths  doetrine  of  Impenoul  Verbi  hu  bMaJtutlji^ected 
bj  the  best  mmmaziuw.  both  ancient  and  modern."— JT^rmes,  p.  175. 

Om.  S. — By  some  writera,  words  of  this  kind  are  called  Monopenonal  Varba;  that  is,  Terbs 
OM perttM.  This  name,  though  not  verr  properlr  compounded,  la  peihapi  more  fit  than  the  other 
bat  we  have  little  occasion  to  speak  of  tnese  verbs  as  a  dutinet  class  in  our  language.  Dr.  Mur 
nr  lavfl,  "What  is  called  an  impersonal  Terb,  is  not  so;  fox  tic-H,  juv^,  and  omort-et,  have 
Im,  that  thing,  or  it,  in  their  composition." — HiHory  of  European  LanyMogm,  Vol.  ii,  p.  146 
Ail,  irk,  and  behooM,  are  regular  verbs  and  Mnsltive :  tntt  they  are  nied  only  in  tiie  third  person 
Aignlar:  u,  "  Whfttaaiyoa?"-^*Ittnbme.'*--"  JtMooDeiyoa."  The  last  two  are  obulstoent 
or  at  least  not  in  very  oommon  use.  In  Latin,  jwsnM  Ttrbs,  or  nentert  of  the  paMdve  ftotm,  an 
often  osed  impersonaUy,  or  mthout  an  obrioos  nominatiTe ;  and  this  dUptisiu  eons  traction  k 
MButinei  imitated  in  English,  especially  by  the  poeia :  as, 

*'  Meanwhile,  ere  thus  toot  tinh'a  mndjiut^d  on  eaiith, 

WiUda  the  gates  of  Hell  aat  Sin  and  Death.  •—Miitim,  P,  L.,  B.  x,  h  S80. 
"  Fortiiwith  on  all  sides  to  his  ud  uxu  run 

By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpoa'd."— B.  tI,  1.  38S. 


LIST  OP  THE  DEFECnVB  VERBS. 


Preseni. 
BewuB) 

Can, 
*Iay, 

Uedunks, 
Hast, 


Pnterit, 

oonld. 
nught 
ttethonglit. 


Preseia, 

SbaU, 

WU1,» 

QaoUi, 

Wis, 

Wit, 


PrOerit, 

should. 

iroald. 

cpoth. 

vistt 

vot 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 


PRAXIS  VI,— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

il  the  Siacth  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupU — to  dietinguish  and  define  the  dif- 
ferent parte  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  mod^eationt  of  the  AancoB, 
Noons,  Adjbotitbs,  Pbonodics,  and  Vsrbs. 

The  definitiom  to  he  given  in  the  i^xth  Praxis^  are  two  for  an  arti^,  six  for 
noim,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronoun,  seven  for  a  verb jinUet  five  pa 
on  infniiive,  andonefor  apartteiple,  an  adverb^  a  eonjunetion,  a  prepotiium, 
or  on  intenjscUon,    ilms : — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  The  freedom  of  cbdce  seems  essential  to  bappiness ;  beoaose,  properly  speaking, 
that  is  not  oar  own  which  is  imposed  upon  as." — DiUwyn's  BefUctions,  p.  109- 

fk<  !■  tbe  deflnlte  article.  1.  An  artlele  la  th«  word  On,  m,  or  a,  which  we  rat  before  Boun  to  Ifantt  their  sir 
atlcaUoB.  3.  The  dollnlU  article  Is  llu,  which  denotes  eom*  partlcalar  ihtof  orthliifs. 

Aw^Mtia  eonuDOO  noun,  of  the  third  p«non,  dnaalar  number,  neater  gender,  and  nominatiTe  ease.  1.  A 
aou  b  tlw  Dama  of  anr  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  nwDttoned.  1.  A  common  nonn  li 
the  name  orasort,  kind,  orclaaa,  of  beliiKi  orthhigi.  8.  The  third  parson  Is  that  lAlch  denotes  the  person 
or  thing  in  "rely  apok«o  of.  4.  The  ilnKiuar  namher  li  that  which  denotes  but  one.'  S.  The  nniter  geader 
li  that  which  denows  thlnn  that  are  neither  male  nor  ftamala.  «.  nu  luniliBatlTeoase  la  that  Am  er  stats 

^«fa  noon  or  pronoun,  which  deaatM  theenbject  of  a  verb. 

vliaprMnritloa.  1.  ApraMMittonltawordnsed  to  oxprcai  Kme telatloa  ofdUteent tUncsot  tboai^ts  to 
_  MBh  other,  and  Is  gannaUV  placed  before  anonn  or  a  pronoun. 

CwiwlaaoiminoBDOMa.  of  tte  third  pewon,  ilngiilar  onmber .  neater  tender,  and  obfeellYe  eSM.  1.  A  aora 
■  thsnaaM  efanrpenon,plac«.  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  9.  A  common  noon  li  the 
■saeerasort,UKl.  oTGlaii,  of  belngior  thing!.  S.  The  third  poraon  !■  that  which  denotoa  the  person  or 
Bilac  Betel;  spoken  of.  4,  The  itngalar  number  li  that  which  denote*  hat  one.  S.  The  nenter  gander  la 
BStwhleh  denotes  things  that  are  neltbermalfl  nor  female.  «.  TheabJeetlTeoase  is  that  fonnoraUteof  a 
Bona  or  proBoon,  whichdenotea  theolttBcttf  a  verb,  participle,  <«  prepoaltlon. 
"Mu  la  a  regnlar  neater  verb,  from  sesM,  MMied,  teitimg,  Mtwud ;  A>and  In  the  mdleative  mood,  present 
"BM, thira peiBon, and alngnlar namber.  1.  ATWblBawordthatBteniaeato»e,l«ael,ortoMM«dHMn. 
ARgalarTSfblaa  verb  lhat  Anns  the  preterit  and  the  peiflMt  parttclnle  bysaaiimtawdervd.  9,  A 


■aatvr  Teib  la  a  verb  that  aaprewes  neither  acHoa  nor  paulan,  ntilmp 
iMkattre  mood  to  that  ftom  of  the  verb,  which  Bimpir  ludleatea  or  r 


wastateofbeli«.  4.  Tka 
or  asks  a  qoestloa.  S. 


*  Dr.  CnrnUa  eentenda  that  imu*  and  miglu  an  need  onlj  In  Oie  prennt  tanaa.  (Sae  tali  SVMiiM,  p.  IB 
Ui  be  liwraaceepaeiallywMtr^ard  to  the  latter  word.  Lennle,  and  Ua  oopTtit  BnlUoDS,  adopt  the  mat 
saMm ;  bat  Hnnar,  and  raasj  otbars,  sappoaa  tbem  to  hare,  both  a  preaent  and  [a]  pait  ilgninnaHon." 

t  Dr.  CromUa  wtjw,  "  Thla  Terb,  ai  an  anxUSatr,  litflJ(«xiM(,-  tbtu  we  mj,  'he  wiO  go  ;  >  and 'be  wiSt  S» 
■»-"*— 3V«aHM  am  SyM.  and  BpMx,  p.  908.  He  ihoald  hare  oonflnad  Ua  marfes  to  tha  famiHar  ttyU,  ia 
»M«fcan the aaalBariaa, except tfa, U, and koot. are togaJble.  lor, tat tbe sol«an sqrla, wa do  not ei;,  *<Tm 
•Bio,"  bnt,  "Then  War  |o> 

t 'EAD-I-WISI.  A  pfOrarMal  axpraaJcn,  Qt  that  I  had  known.  «e>(«r.»— Okoteur's  iXcf.  ala»  W«M<r>a 
nUi  ilnase,wi>Mito  Wanoiill«aiVeo»peo»ded,andnotTWTWOp«lye^atosd,wasis«Bto«sriasaiar 
MjMUlla.  Bolthawertii  ntisnlHi   "Oeil  wim,"  Is  ibintai  •■  nbwisli  pbnss,  If  XM 
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TkapfWattaweliaiAtwtileli  expFMMH  irTMtBowezlats.DTtBtiUflr  plus.  «.  Tb« tUid penon  taUiat 
wllknacnote*  tbe  person  or  tiling  loorelyipoken  of.  7.  TfacslBgulATDiunberlsthat  wuchdenetMbnloM. 
Bttmtial  ts  m  commoa  atljectlve,  compared  means  ortbc  adverb* ;  enntial,  more  tttenlial,  mtoit  eitential; 
or,  memiimt,  Uu  tumHal.  Uast  eatential.  1.  An  adjecUvo  in  a  word  added  lo  a  noan  or  pronoun,  and 
seDeraLUr  cxpr«MM  «nalitr.  S.  A  common  adtactlre  ta  uj  ordUurv  apltbet.  or  adjecUva  denoting  qodttr 
or  altaaifon.  A.  Tbou  adJecUrei  wUcb  mar  M  Ttited  tn  lenK,  >>»  not  In  lorn,  ara  eompBVd  by  meaoa  oi 

To  U  a  prvpoaltton.  1.  A  preposition  ti  a  vordnaed  to  expreti  some  ntaUon  of  different  thlnga  or  tboUEbtt  to 
eaon  oner,  and  la  seBeralvNaced  before  a  noaii  or  a  pronoun. 

AnvtMeM  I*  a  commonnoun,  oilho  third  person,  aiuEular  nambor,  neuter  cinder,  and  oMectlTe  cue.  1.  A 
Doun  la  tbe  namo  of  nnv  pernon.  place,  ur  thlna,  uat  can  be  known  or  mentlonod.  3.  A  common  noon  li 
tlipname  of  asort,  kind,  orclaw,  of  bclngi  or  thinn*.  3.  TIip  thlnl person  la ilint  wlilrh  denotn  thepenon 
or  thinit  merolr  spoken  of.  4.  Ttio  tlnKUlarnamber  U  that  which  denote*  but  oiie.  >■  Tha  neuter  grader 
Is  tbat  wblcli  denotes  tlUnics  that  are  neither  male  nor  female,  ti.  The  objenttvc  case  ts  that  fbrm  or  tute  oi 
AnoDn  or  pronoun  whlcli  denotes  tlie  object  of  a  verb,  partidpie,  or  prepoaltluo. 

Btcauie  la  n  ccnijunedon.  1.  A  conjunction  la  a  irord  used  to  connect  word*  or  acntencea  In  constrnctlon,  and 
to  show  the  dependence  of  tba  tenna  ao  connected. 

Property  Is  an  adverb.  I.  An  adverb  la  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  piartlclple,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  adren ; 
and  Rcnerally  exnreasen  time,  pliice,  dettrec,  or  niajuicr. 

Sptatifti/  la  a  participle.  1.  A  parllciple  Is  ■  word  derived  from  a  vorb,  participating  the  propeiilea  of  a  van, 
and  of  an  Mjectlvc  or  a  ooon  ;  and  is  geuorallv  formed  by  adding  tno,  d,  or  nf,  to  the  *er6. 

That  Is  a  prooomlnul  adjective,  not  compared ;  itandlnEfor  fAM^,  In  tiie  third  person,  amgalar  nomMr. 
neuter  gender,  and  nominative  case.  CSee  Oss.  14tb,  p.  277.]  1.  AnB4Jective  isa  wordadded  toanoBner 
prononn,  and  generally  expreasea  lualltT'.  9.  A  pronominal  adjective  la  &  definitive  word  vrhlcb  mar  cttbar 
accompany  Its  noun, orrepresentltnndarstood.  3.  Ilietblid  person  la  that  which  denotes  the  penan  or 
thing  merelT  spoken  of.  4.  The  singular  number  is  thai  which  denotM  but  one.  S.  The  neuter  gaujl 
Is  tbnt  which  (tenotct  things  that  are  mdther  male  nor  female.  6.  The  nomlnatlre  case  la  ttial  fonnor  itait 
of  a  noon  or  pronoun,  which  denotes  the  subject  of  avcrfa. 

A  la  an  Irregular  neuter  verb,  ftom  be,  tea4,  being,  biten  ;  found  In  the  Indicative  mood,  present  teOM.tUNpcr- 
SOD.  andslngulxrniimbcr.  1.  A  verb  la  a  word  tbat  elanlflcs  ro  be,  (o  act,aTto  bt  acUdtipoH.  9.  Anln^ 
ular  verb  Is  a  verb  that  doeA  not  fonn  the  preterit  and  the  petfcct  partidplo  by  aMunilnit  dmtd. 
neuter  verb  Is  a  verb  that  expre«aea  neither  action  norpatwlon.  but  stmnly  belnc,  or  a  state  of  beln^i.  4.  DM 
Indicative  mood  Is  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  simply  Indicates  or  declares  a  thins,  or  asks  a  questton.  t- 
Thp  present  tense  is  that  whicb  expressei  what  now  exlKts,  or  Is  taking  place.  6.  The  third  perxoD  h  tost 
whleh  denotes  the  person  or  thln^  merely  spoken  of.  7.  The  sin^^Iarn  umber  ts  that  whleh  denotes  ^utooe. 

Vol  Is  on  adverb.  1.  An  adverb  Is  a  wonl  oddej  to  a  verti,  a  participle,  an  ailjcctlve,  or  on  other  advert ;  ™ 
generally  expresses  time,  place,  degme,  or  manner. 

Our  Is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  plural  number,  masculiiie  gender,  and  poeaeaslva  caw.  1-  A 
pronoun  la  a  word  used  In  stead  of  a  noon.  3.  A  personal  pronoun  Is  ■  prononn  that  showa,  hylb  tbnn,  « 
what  person  it  li.  8.  The  first  person  Is  that  whlc^  denotes  the  speaker  orwriter.  4.  The  plural  nunbsrli 
tbat  which  denotes  more  than  one.  6.  The  masculine  gender  Is  that  which  denotes  penona  or  aBlmaUeT 
themaleUnd.  6.  The  possMslve  case  la  that  (brm  orstate  of  anonn  orpronoun,  which  denotes  the  rclatlao 
of  property.  . 

Own  la  a  pronominal  adjective,  not  compared.  I.  An  adjective  la  s  word  added  to  a  noan  or  prononn,  sua 

{[enenuly  expresses  quality.  9.  A  pronominal  adjective  Is  a  deflnlttve  word  which  may  cither  oceomptf  r 
ts  nonn,  or  represent  It  nnderstood.  8.  Those  adjectives  whoso  sIguiflcatlundoMnotMlmltoidUBiot 
degrees  cannot  ne  compared. 
WMfh  Is  a  relatlTe  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  (tender,  and  nominative  case.  I'  a 

Sronoun  Is  a  word  used  Id  stead  of  a  noun.  3.  A  relative  pronoun  ta  a  pronoun  that  represents  au  onlMS- 
ent  word  or  phnue,  and  connects  dllTerent  clauses  of  a  sentence.  S.  TIn  tliinl  person  la  that  which  deimei 
the  person  or.lhlng  merelv  spoken  of.  4.  The  singular  number  Is  that  wlilch  denotes  but  one.  S.  The  ussier 
gender  Is  that  which  denotes  things  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  The  nominative  case  la  tlisi  MB 
or  siaio  of  a  nonn  or  prononn  which  denotes  thesubiect  of  avcrb. 
It  tmpoted  la  a  tegular  passive  verb,  ttom  the  active  verb,  impote,  impoud,  imposing,  impo*ed,-~yatiirt,  t(  H 
impoterl ,-  Ibund  In  the  Indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  perauu,  and  sbifrular  number.  I-  A  vsih  R  a 
word  that  signifies  to  6<,  to  act,  or  (o  be  acted  upon.  it.  A  regular  verb  Is  a  verb  thot  forms  the  preterit  ud 
t&e  peifbot  partid^hy  AisiunlngiloreJ.  S.  A  passive  verb  Is  a  verb  that  repreecnt*  the  subject,  or  «bu 
the  nomlnafive  expreasea,  as  being  acted  upon.  4.  The  Indicative  mood  Is  that  form  of  the  rerb  wep 
simply  Indicates  ordeclares  a  thine,  or  asks  a  question,  fi.  The  present  tense  Is  that  which  expm'n  *du 
now  exists,  or  Is  taking  place.  6-  i  he  third  person  la  that  which  denotes  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoten 
of.  7.  The  singular  number  Is  that  which  denotes  but  one. 
*  E^OM  Is  a  prcpoaltlon.  1.  A  preposition  la  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of  dlfltrent  things  or  tIioii«htt 
to  each  other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 
Ql  toapc««>Bal  pronoun, of  the  flm  poison,  plural  nnmber,  mascnlinegendcT.and  ohjccttve  ease.  1-  A  fjic- 
noun  Is  a  word  used  Ui  stead  of  a  noun.  9.  A  personal  pfooonnls  a  prononn  that  shows,  by  tt>  nim,  of  «bat 
person  It  Is.  3.  Thellrst  penon  la  that  which  denotes  the  maker  or  writer.  4.  The  plnrai  number  B  twi 
which  denotes  more  thanone.  6.  The  msMDllnegmder  Is  that  which  denoten  persona  or  nnlmal*  of  theme 
kind.  S.  ThsobJectlvec«MlitbMfomiarBlst«arniw<morpnnoui,whkAaenotetttMob!feet  ofafsn, 
participle,  or  preposition. 

Lesson  I.  — Fabsino. 

"  He  has  denres  after  the  kingdom,  and  makes  no  qaestloa  bat  it  shall  be  his ;  be 
wills,  noB,  strives,  believes,  hopes,  prays,  reads  scriptures,  observes  dnties,  and  reguda 
ndinancss." — P^ngton,  ii,  124. 

' '  Wo  nnto  70a,  lawyen  I  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge :  ye  enter 
not  in  yoursoWes,  and  them  tfaU  were  entering  in  ye  hindered." — Zu£«,  xi.  52. 

'  'Above  all  other  liberties,  g^ve  me  the  liberty  (0  know,  to  ntter.  and  to  aigoe  firedy, 
aeoording  to  my  oooscienoe." — MiUon. 

' '  £loc|nenoe  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Lon^nos  illastzates  this  obser- 
vation with  a  great  deal  of  beaoW.  '  Liberty,'  he  remarkB,  '  is  the  nnrae  of  true 
genius  ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes,  of  men  ;  it  excites  bonounble 
emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excclliDg  m  every  art.*  " — Matr's  Jihei.  p.  237. 

' '  None  oS  the  faculties  oommon  to  man  and  the  lower  animals,  oonoeives  the  iit^  0' 
dvil  liberty,  any  more  than  tbat  of  reli^on." — ^urzheim,  on  £!ducatioH,  p.  259. 
"  Whoever  is  not  able,  or  does  not  dare,  to  think,  or  does  not  feel  contradictiona  «al 
abeardUiea,  is  unfit  for  a  refined  relinon  and  oivil  liberty." — fb.  p.  258. 

**  The  too  |;reat  number  of  joarQ[&,  and  the  extreme  partially  of  dieir  authon.  bave 
nach  disraedited  them.  A  man  mnrt  have  great  talents  to  jdeue  all  Boris  of  mdap; 
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asd  it  a  impossible  to  please  all  aatbois,  who,  generally  speaking,  cannot  bear  with 
the  most  judicioos  and  most  decent  criticisms." — Fonmy't  BeUes-Lettert,  p.  170. 

"  Son  of  man,  I  have  broken  the  arm  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  lo,  it  shall 
not  be  bound  up  to  be  healed,  to  pnt  a  roller  to  bind  it,  to  make  it  strong  to  hold  the 
sword."— XXX,  21. 

"  Vet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiring,  meek,  i 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mud ; 
And,  with  all  patienoe  and  afl^wn,  tangbt, 
Bebnked,  persoaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned." — PoUoJt,  B.  iz. 

Lesson  II. — Paesinq. 

"  What  is  coming,  will  come ;  what  is  proceeding  onward,  verges  towards  comple- 
tim." — J)r.  Murray't  Europ.  Lang,  i,  324.    "  Sir,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  >rtof 
printing,  we  should  now  have  had  no  learning  at  all ;  for  books  would  have  perished 
than  they  could  have  been  transcribed.  — Dr.  Jbhnson^s  Life,  iii,  400. 

"  Pasmooate  repTOo&  are  like  medicines  ^ven  scalding  hot  ':  the  patient  cannot  take 
than.  If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  those  whom  we  rebuke,  we  ahonld  labour  tor  meek- 
ness of  msdom,  and  nae  soft  words  and  hard  argumenta." — Zhdd. 

"  My  prayer  for  yon  is,  that  Qoi  may  guide  you  by  bis  oonnsel,  and  in  the  end 
brin^  yon  to  glory  :  to  this  purpose,  attend  diligently  to  the  dictates  of  his  good  spirit, 
which  you  may  hear  within  you ;  for  Christ  siuui,  '  He  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall 
hem  you.'  And,  as  you  hear  and  obey  Mm,  he  will  conduct  you  through  this  trouh- 
loos  world,  in  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  land  yon  at  last  in  the  habitations 
of  everlasting  rest  and  peace  with  the  Lord,  to  praise  him  for  ever  and  ever." — T.  Chein. 

"By  matter,  we  mean,  that  which  is  tangible,  extended,  and  divisible;  by  mind, 
that  which  perceives,  reflects,  wills,  and  reasons.  These  properties  are  wholly  dissimi- 
lar and  admit  of  no  comparison.  To  pretend  that  mind  is  matter,  is  to  propose  a 
contradiction  in  terms  ;  and  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  pretend  tiiat  matter  is  mind.'* 
—Chtmey'*  fortabU  Evidence,  p.  78. 

"  "is  any  one  shonld  think  all  this  to  he  of  little  importanoe,  I  desire  him  to  conader 
what  he  would  think,  If  vice  had,  essentially,  and  in  its  natnre,  those  advantageous 
teodendes,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contranr  ones.*'-— ^u<2er,  p.  99. 

"  No  man  can  write  simpler  and  stronger  Ekiglish  than  the  celebrated  Bos,  and  this 
raodars  as  the  more  annoyed  those  manifold  vulgarities  and  slipshod  enors,  whioh 
unhappily  have  of  late  years  so  disfigured  his  produotaons."— LnriNa  Authobs  or 
Esglird:  Hie  Examiner,  No.  119. 

"  Here  Havard,  all  serene,  in  the  same  strains, 

Loves,  hates,  and  rages,  triumphs,  and  complains." — ChurckiU,  p.  3. 
"  Let  Satire,  then,  her  proper  object  know, 
And  ere  she  strike,  be  sure  she  strike  a  foQ-^^—John  Broum. 

LisBOM  m. — Paksihg. 

"  The  Author  of  nature  has  as  truly  directed  that  vicious  actions,  considered  as 
tniachievous  to  society,  should. be  pnniEbed,  and  has  as  clearly  put  mimkind  under  a 
□eoesaty  of  thus  punishing  them,  as  he  has  direoted  and  nfloeaaitated  us  to  preserve  onr 
lives  by  food." — Sutler'*  Analogy,  p.  8S. 

"An  author  may  injure  his  works  by  altering,  and  even  amending,  the  succesave 
editiona  :  the  first  impression  sinks  the  deepest,  and  with  the  credulous  it  can  rarely 
he  e&ccd ;  nay,  he  will  be  vunly  employed  who  endeavoois  to  eradicate-  it. 
—WerUr,  p.  82. 

"  It  is  well  ordered,  &at  even  the  most  innocent  blunder  is  not  committed  with 
inpmuty ;  because,  were  errors  licensed  where  tbey  do  no  hurt,  inattention  would  grow 
into  habit,  and  be  the  oocanon  of  much  hurt." — Kamet,  SI.  of  Orxt.  i,  285. 

"  The  force  of  language  cons^  in  nusing  complete  images ;  which  have  the  efieot 
tD  tno^NRt  die  nader,  as  by  ma|^,  into  the  very  pl^  of  the  important  actkm,  and 
to         lum  aa  it  wne  into  a  spectator,  beholding  every  Uung  that  passes." — St. 
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*'Ad  orator  ahonld  not  pnt  fortii  iH  his  strengtii  at  the  b^iuii|,  hat  BhoaU  lue 
and  now  upon  va,  as  bis  disoonrBO  advanoea.** — fair's  Bhtt.  p.  ^9. 

"  When  a  talent  is  g^ren  to  anj  one,  an  aocoant  ia  opened  with  tbe  giver  of  H, 
who  appoints  a  daj  in  which  he  will  arrive  and  'redemand  bis  own  with  nsnry.'  '* 
—  West's  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,  p.  74. 

"  Go,  and  recluim  the  sinner,  instruct  the  ignorant,  soften  the  obdorate,  and  (as 
occasion  shall  demand)  cheer,  depress,  repel,  allure,  disturb,  amiage,  eonaole,  or  tw- 
rifjr."—yenwnyAaOT's  Esscty  on  Eloquence,  p.  97. 

"  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holydays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  bat  rare  accidents." — Shak.  Hen.  V. 
"  The  man  tiiat  once  did  sell  the  lion's  akin 
While  the  beast  livM,  was  kilFd  with  bunting  him."— Jok.  Diet.  w.  Beast. 

IMPKOPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

EKRORS  OF  VERBS. 

Lesson  I. — Fejcikbit?. 

"  la  speaking  on  a  matter  which  tondit  thdr  hearts." — PhUologieal  Mmeumt  YoL  i,  p.  441. 

[VoniDU.— KM  pieper,  baeMM  thn  wb  (BKeit  li  tarmliiBtad  In  (.  But,umdIiiito(HMmHonSDd,«B  Ot 
fannlu  ywbf,  touch  la  regular.  Thenftm,  thli  1  Ehoald  be  obanged  ta  ta;  Utna,  "  In  apaiUng  on  k  aMMr 
iriitoh  $9ueM  tbeir  hwrta."] 

" Though  Horsce  pxtbliAht  it  some  time  after." — lb,  i,  444.  "The  best  subjects  witia 
which  the  Gre^  models  fumisht  him." — lb.  i,  444.  "  Since  heatticht  no  thou^t  to  it." 
— lb.  i,  645.  "  By  what  slow  steps  the  Greek  alphabet  reacht  its  pei&otion."— ^  i,  Wl. 
'*  Beoauae  Ooetlte  wisht  to  erect  an  affectionate  memorial." — lb.  i,  469.  "But  ^e  Saaum 
fbrms  soon  dropt  away." — lb.  i,  668.  "  It  speaks  of  all  the  towns  that  p'erisht  in  the  age  of 
Philip."— B.  t  2S2.  "This  enricht  the  written  language  with  new  woriu." — A.!,  668.  "Ha 
merely  fumisht  his  £riend  with  matter  for  laughter."' — lb.  i,  479.  "  A  clond  arose  and  stopt 
the  l4;ht." — Saiji't  Poems,  p.  313.  "She  slipt  apadtUa  in  her  breast." — 7&.  p.  371.  **1 
guest  the  hand. ' — lb.  p.  372.  "  The  tyrant  stnpt  me  to  the  skin :  My  skin  he  flay'd,  my 
hairhecropt;  At  bead  and  foot  my  body  lopt." — ifi.  On  a  Pm,  p.  338.  "  I  see  the  greatest 
owls  in  yon,  That  ever  acreecht  or  ever  new." — lb.  p.  403.  **  I  sate  with  delight,  E^rom  morn- 
ing tSXi  night." — lb.  p.  367.  '*  Dick  nimbly  skipt  the  g;utter." — lb.  p.  375.  "  In  at  the  pantiT 
door  this  mom  Islipt." — lb.  p.  S69.  "Nobody  living  ever  tonchtme,  but  you." — WvBttr* 
Particle*,  "p.  ^i.  "iVenm^,  I  ship ;  Past,  I  shipped  or  sMpt;  Participle,  shipped  or  shipt." — 
Murray  the  schoolmaster.  Gram.  p.  31.  "Then  the  king  arose,  and  tare  his  garments." — %  Sam. 
xiii,  31.  "  When  he  liit  up  his  foot,  he^cw  not  'trhere  he  should  set  it  next." — Bureau. 
•<  He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time."— 2  Sax.  :  in  Jok. 
Diet.  "  Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark." — Bcbnet:  ib.  "OnwhosefooUahhonefty, 
my  practices  rid  easy." — Soak.  :  i&.  "  That  form  of  the  first  or  ptinu^enisl  EarUi,  wh^ 
rise  immediatdy  out  of  chsos." — Bcbket:  »&.  "  Sir,  how  come  it  you  hare  h(dp  to  make 
this  rescue  ?  "—Shak.  :  in  Joh.  Diet.  "  He  swore  he  had  rather  lose  all  his  fathers  image* 
tiian  that  table." — Pracham  :  ib.  "  When  our  language  dropt  its  ancient  terminations." — 
Dr.  Murray's  Hist,  ii,  5.  "  When  thomaelTCS  they  vilify'd." — MiUon,  P.  L.,  xi,  515.  "But 
I  choosed  rather  to  do  thus." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  456.  "When  he  plead  against  the  par- 
sons."— School  History,  p.  168.  "  And  he  that  saw  it,  bear  record." — Cutler's  Gram,  p.  72. 
*'  An  imgular  Terb  has  one  more  variation,  as  drive,  drivest,  drives,  drivedst,  drove,  driving, 
driven." — Rev.  Matt.  Habbison,  on  the  English  Language,  p.  260.  **  Beside  tikat  vilbm 
Hannibal  ^tcht  his  camp."—  WaOtet'*  PartiOee,  p.  7B.  "  He  fMcht  it  even  &om  Tmolus,"— ^ 
p.  114.  "Besnptwithhismominggownon."— A.p.286.  ** There stampthetsaczednamew" 
—Barlow's  Columbia^,  B.  i,  1.  233. 

"  Fixt  on  the  view  the  great  discoverer  stood, 
And  thus  addrest  the  messenger  of  good." — BaHaw,  B.  i,  L  658. 

LisSON  n, — 'Meced. 

••Three  freemen  were  being  tried  at  the  date  of  our  last  information." — Nempi^ier. 

[?otifui«.->NotpTDpar,bMMMUMpaitkitote  MMfavMdafterltion  Bnt,Mo<a4lng  to  OInr- 

TSBon  4<ii,  on  the  compound  fbnn  of  eoujagattoo,  thli  complex  jMmirt  form  is  an  abtord  faraormtloo.  nrnthm, 
tbe «^niidoii  ahonltf  ba etaaoged ;  ttans, Thritfti«n«niwr«  wilrfaP*— (»,"itwvwc«it*ictttfr  aM-ailb* 
date  or  oar  last  lDflumatloB."J 

'■WUIa  the  boiuewaBbdi^lrail^msay  of  tiu  tribe  anired."— ilni  CM's  7>vmI^  p.  103. 
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xfint  afooiuUtum  hMbeen  laid  in  ^on,  and  the  oborch  is  bejjig  built  upon  it."— 7%« 
AimA  ix,  877.  "  And  one  foorth  of  the  people  are  being  edueated.V — Ea»t  IruKa  Magaetm. 
"Tlie  present,  or  that  which  ia  now  being  done." — Btek'a  Oram.  p.  13.  <'  A  new  church, 
called  tJte  Pantheon,  ii  jnst  being  completed  in  an  expenaiTe  atyle." — O.  A,  T^omptan't 
Onatemala,  p.  467-  "When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was  grown  considerably." — Murray's  I^,  p.  228 1 
MtrehantM,  198.  "  I  know  what  a  rugged  and  dangerous  path  I  am  got  into." — Dwican'a 
Cie&rv,  p.  83.  ",Toa  were  as  good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack." — Lotiu't  Eua»f,  p.  285. 
"13ura  hast  heard  me,  and  art  become  my  SBlvation." — Paak  oxrili.  21.  "  Whfle  tiie  £1- 
enmtary  Spelling-Book  was  being  prepared  fca  the  preia." — €!obb*9  Bmitw,  p.  vi.  "  Lan- 
goage  is  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct  and  accurate." — JamieMon't  ItAet.  p.  16. 
"  If  the  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's  wishos." — Rob- 
Mu'«  Biat.  p.  3.  "  The  vial  of  wrath  is  still  being  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast.' ' 
— Ckrutinn  Experience,  p.  409.  "  Christianity  was  become  the  generally  adopted  and  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  whole  Roman  £mpiro."~6urn«y'«  Euayt,  p.  35.  "  Who  wrote  before 
the  first  century  was  elapsed."— A.  p.  13.  "The  original  and  analogical  form  is  grown 
quite  obaolete." — LotBtk'9  Oram.  p.  56.  "Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  th^  eary,  aza 
penshed." — Murray'*  Gram,  i,  149.  "The  poems  were  got  abroad  and  in  a  great  many 
hands." — Praf.  to  Wailer.  "  It  is  more  harmonioiu,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to  say,  ■  the  bub- 
Ueb  almost  bursted." — Cobbetf*  E.  Gram.  ITlOd.  "  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humonr 
of  lore." — Shak.  "  Se  Tiriliter  exjwdiTit.  {Cicero.)  He  hath  plaid  the  man." — Watker't 
Pwtidei,  p.  214.  "Wilt thou  kill  me,  as  thou  diddest  the  Egyptian  yesterday?" — FaiBicDe' 
Biblb;  Acts,  Tii,  28.  "And  we,  methoughts,  look'd  up  t'l^m  from  our  hill." — Coiolet^a 
Dandeit,  B.  iii,  L  386.  "  I  fear  thou  doest  not  think  as  much  of  best  things  as  thou  oughtest." 
— Memoir  0/  Jf.  C.  Tliomai,  p.  84.  "Whenthia  work  was  being  commenced." — Wrightt 
Oram.  p.  10.  *'  Exercises  and  Key  to  thia  work  ore  being  prepsred." — lb.  p.  12.  •*  Jamea 
is  lored,  or  being  loved  by  John."— 76.  p.  64.  "  Or  that  which  is  being  exhibited." — Ih.  p. 
77.  "  He  was  being  smitten." — R.  78.  "  In  titie  passire  state  we  say,  *  I  am  being  loved.' " 
—A.  p.  80.  "  Subjunctive  Mood  :  If  I  am  being  smitten,  If  thou  art  being  smitten,  If  he 
is  being  smitten." — P>.  p.  100.  "I  will  not  be  able  to  convince  you  how  superficial  th« 
Rfnmation  is." — Chalmera'$  Ssrmomi,  p.  88.  "  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  be  obliged  to  expose 
thefcdiy." —  Chaxetta't  Eatatf,  p.  3.  "  When  Clodius,  had  he  meant  to  return  that  day  to  Rome, 
anutbave  beenarrived." — Adam^a  RAetoric,  i,  418.  "That  the  fitct  has  been  done,  is  being 
done,  or  shall  or  will  be  done." — O.  B.  Peiren't  Oram.  pp.  347  and  856.  "Am  I  beii^  in- 
■trvAed  i "—  Wrighft  Oram.  p.  70.  '*  I  am  choosing  him."— ii.  p.  113.  **  John,  who  was 
n^eetins  his  &ther.  was  obedient  to  his  commands." — Barrett't  Bsoiud  Oram.  p.  69.  **  The 
ngioaeehos  to  the  clash  of  arms." — Beattie'i  Poems,  p.  63. 

"And  sitt'  St  on  high,  and  mak'st  creation's  top 
Thy  footstool :  and  behold'st  below  thee,  alL"— PDJtaft,  B.  vi.  1.  66S. 

"And  see  if  thou  can'st  punish  sin,  and  let 
Mwikind  go  free.  Thou  &U*st— ba  not  snzpriiad."— id:  B.  ii,  L  118. 

Lkssos  m. — Mixed. 

"  What  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  altogether."— ££j»r'*  Shel.  p.  201. 

(nwinu.--Not  proper,  bMMiw  tha  pbnaa  had  belter  b»*n,  b  oaed  In  the  niiM  of  Uw  potoaUti  pInpertML 
n^ieoordlor  to  ObaeiratlonlTCb,  cMithacaidugaUonB,thIiHibslltatioDDrctiu  fbrm  for  onoUur  Is  of  qoMtion- 
■UB fmpriet^.  TheRfore, thft ragolar  fbnnuoaU  heia ba piHbmd;  tbnt,  »Wluit  fbUoM,  might  bttia  kam 
tea  vudiif  aJtogeUter."] 

"This  member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether." — lb.  p. 
J12.  "  One  or  [the]  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omitted." — lb.  p.  212, 
'*Tlw  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the  sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped." — lb.  p.  112. 
"  In  this  caae,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted." — Ib.p.  173.  "He  had  better  have  said  *the 
pninetioru,' " — lb.  p.  220.  "  The  Greeks  have  ascribed  thte  origin  of  poetry  to  Orphoua, 
Linus,  and  Mus«us." — lb.  p.  377.  "  It  has  been  noticed  long  ago,  that  all  these  fictitious 
names  have  the  same  number  of  syllables." — Phil.  Afiucum,  i,  471.  "When  I  found  that 
he  bad  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death,  I  have  determined  to  send  him." — Ads,  xiv, 
26.  "  I  bad  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God." — Ps.  btixiv,  10.  "  .\b  for 
such,  I  wish  the  Lord  open  their  eyes." — Barclay's  Works,  ill,  263.  "  It  would  a  made  our 
passidge  over  the  river  very  diffiault." — Walley,  in  1692.  "  We  should  not  a  been  able 
to  have  carried  our  great  guns." — Id.  **  Others .  would  a  questioned  our  prudence,  if  we 
had."  See  Hutchi/uon'a  Hiat.  of  Mats,  i,  478.  "Beware  thou  bee'st  not  becssa.b'd;  i.  e. 
Beware  that  thou  dost  not  dwindle  into  a  mere  Caisar." — Barris's  Hermes,  p.  1S3.  "Thou 
itiae^st  thy  voice  to  record  the  stratagems  of  needy  heroes." — Aobutunot  :  in  Joh.  Diet, 
w.  Scaiade.  "Life  hurrys  off  apace:  thine  is  almost  up  already ."-vCoWis/*  Antoninus, 
p.  19.  "  •  How  nnfortunnte  baa  this  accident  made  me  !'  orys  such  a  one." — lb,  p.  60. 
''The  muse  that  soft  and  sickly  wooes  the  ear." — Poliok,U  13.  "A  man  were  better  relate 
Uiiuelf  to  a  ststae."— JSacofl.  "  I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  thon  Uk'dst  not  that." 
—Skak.  *•  In  my  whole  comae  of  wooing,  thou  eried'st,  Indttd ! " — Id.  ■*  But  our  ean  an 
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grown  familiar  yriOi  I  hane  wfote,Ikavo  drtmk,  &c,  which  are  altogether  aanngrammaliwl  " 
— Lowth'tGram.  p.  63;  Chwchiit »,  \\\.  "The  court  was  sat  brabre  Sir  R^er  came." — 
Adtkaon,  t^Mct.  No.  122.  "  She  need  be  no  more  with  the  jaundice  poaaest."—t!tei/J:'<  Fmnw, 
p.  346.  *■  Beudet,  you  found  fault  with  our  victoals  one  day  that  you  was  here." — A.  p,  83S. 
"  If  spirit  of  other  sort,  So  minded,  have  o'erleap'd  these  earthly  bounds." — MUttm,  P.  I*, 
B.  It,  1.  582.  "  It  should  have  been  more  rational  to  have  forbom  this." — Barchy's  WorJm, 
Tot  iii,  p.  266.  "A  studedQt  is  not  master  ofit  till  he  hare  seen  all  these."— JDr.  Uurroj^a 
Life,p.  65.  "The said  juatice  shall  summons  the  party." — Bretar^t  Diffott.  "Now  what 
is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and  humour?" — Speet.  No.  532.  "  Young  strangu,  whither 
wand'rcftC  thou  ? " — Atmf,p.  29.  "&VBJ.:Pnt.  Ifllove,  If  thou  loreat.  If  helore.  la^ 
If  I  loved.  If  thou  lovedst,  If  he  loved."— .VercAont'j  Oram.  p.  51.  •*  Subi.  :  If  I  do  not  love. 
If  thou  dost  not  lore,  If  he  does  not  love ;"  &c. — Jb.  p.  56.  "  If  he  have  committed  riiu,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him." — /omei,  t,  15.  **  SulgunctiTe  Mood  of  the  verb  to  eaU,  second  person 
singular:  If  Thou  eallest  If  Thou  calledst.  U  Thou  hast  called.  If  Thou  hadst  called. 
If  Thou  call.  If  Thou  ahalt  or  wilt  have  caUed." — HiJey'a  Gram.  p.  41.  "  Subjunctive  Hood 
of  the  verb  lo  second  person  singular :  If  thou  love.  If  thou  do  love.  If  thoulovadst. 
If  thou  didst  love.  If  thou  haat  loved.  If  thou  hadst  loved.  If  thou  shalt  or  wilt  Iov«. 
If  thou  Khalt  or  wilt  have  loved." — BuUwm'i  E.  Gram.  p.  46.  "  I  was;  thou  wast,  or  you 
was ;  be,  she,  or  it  was :  We,  you  or  yc,  they,  were." —  Whitt,  on  the  Engksh  Verb,  p.  51. 
"  I  taught,  thou  taughtedst,  he  taught." — Coar't  EngUah  Oram.  p.  66.  ">Ve  say,  if  U 
fwtw,  tnppoae  it  romt,  lest  it  thouid  rain,  unless  it  raitu.  This  manner  of  speaking  is  oaUed 
the  suujuifcnTB  mode." — iVtiutt  Gram.  2d  Ed.  p.  72  ;  Abridged  £d.  59.  "He  is  arrived  at 
what  in  deemed  the  tga  of  maidiood."— Pnotiby's  Gram.  163.  "  He  had  mueh  better  have 
let  it  alone." —  Tooke'$  Diveraiohs,  i,  48.  "  He  wore  better  be  without  it." — Locla,  on  EAuar. 
f*on,  p.  105.  "  Hadeet  not  thou  been  by." — ^eoufM  «/*  ^iiAai.  p.  107.  "  I  learned  ge<Maaphy. 
Thou  Icomedcat  arithmctick.  Ho  learned  grammar.  "—FuUer's  Gram.  p.  34.  "Till  the 
sound  is  ceaaed." — Sheridan's  Elocution,  p.  126.  "  Present,  die ;  Preterit,  died  ;  Perf.  Parti- 
ciple, dead." — Britith  Gram.  p.  158 ;  Btichaaan't,  58 ;  Priestlajf'tt  48 ;  AiA'tt  45 ;  Fitha's, 
71  i  BidnetCa,  73. 

"  Thou  bowed'st  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  jeared'st  ncme." — PoBek,  B.  viii,  I.  603. 
"  Thou  look'st  upon  &y  boy  as  though  thou  gueascdst  it."— JV.  A.  Baader,  p.  S20> 
**  As  once  thou  dept'st,'  while  she  to  life  was  form'd." — Mitt.  P.  L.t  B.  xi,  1.  869. 

"  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  neet, 
Hut  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead  ? " — Shajl.  :  Joh.  Diet. 

"  Which  might  have  well  beoom'd  the  beat  of  men." — Id.  AiU.  and  Cloop. 


CHAPTER  VII -PARTICIPLES, 

A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the  properties  of  a 
verb,  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun  ;  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding  ingy 
d,  or  edf  to  the  verb :  thus,  from  the  verb  rulcj  are  formed  three  participles, 
two  simple  and  one  compound;  as,  1.  ralingy  2.  ruUdy  3,  having  rvtUd. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Almost  all  verbs  and  participles  seem  to  have  their  very  essence  in  mationt  or 
the  pricaiion  of  motion — in  acting,  or  ceaaing  to  act.  And  to  all  motion  and  rest,  time  and  plaet 
arc  necessary  concomitants ;  nor  arc  the  ideas  of  degree  and  maniicr  often  irrelevant.  Ilence 
the  U3e  of  ti-nscs  and  of  adverbs.  For  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  must  come  to  pass  tome- 
time  and  aonuiKhere;  and,  in  every  event,  something  must  be  affected  soni^icAof  and 
totnehoip.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  uiose  grammarians  are  right,  who  sayt  that  •*  all pariiti- 
plca  iiiij/ly  lime."  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  English  participles  (ticttA*  time,  like  the 
tmscsof  a  verb,  aqd  specify  the  period  of  action ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  and  manifest, 
that  they  do  not.  The  pluasc,  "  men  labouring,"  conveys  no  other  idea  thnn  that  of  labour- 
era  at  Kork;  it  ro  more  suggests  the  rinie,  than  the p/oci',  degree,  oi  mam^er,  of  their  work. 
AH  thc.ic  circun:  nJinccs  require  other  tcords  to  express  tlicm ;  aSi  "  Men  now  here  a»c/c*tardly 
labouring  much  lu  little  purpose."  Again:  "Thencefoncard  will  men,  there  labouring  hard 
and  hnifiiirably,  be  looked  down  upon  by  dronish  lordlLngs." 

On-i.  2. — Participles  retain  the  c'JM'Hf^'^  meniufij^  of  their  verbs;  BXi^,like  tcr&i,  are  either 
aetive-transitire,  aciive-intramiliie,  paaaive,  or  neuter,  in  their  signification.  For  this  reason, 
many  have  classed  them  with  the  verbs.  But  their /urfno/mi-tminjr  b  obWou-^ly  different 
They  convey  no  affirmation,  but  usually  relate  to  noun«  or  pronouns,  tike  afHedirea,  except 
when  they  are  joined  with  auxiliaries  to  form  the  compound  Icnsca  of  thuir  verbs  ;  or  when 
they  have  in  part  the  nature  of  substantives,  like  the  Latin  gerunds.  Hence  some  have  iu- 
judidously  ranked  them  with  the  at^ectives.  The  most  discreet  writers  have  commonly 
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denoting  the  attr^mtet  oi 
le  attributes  have  their  essence  in 
J,  running,  flifutjf,  ttriUag,  Uving. 
t,  to  cwM,  to^;  or,  tU^^ng,  rest- 
to  do  with  either  motion  or  its 
,  or  ntuation  of  things:  as,ymUand 
These  last  terms  are  adjectives ; 
^ther  verbs  or  participles,  according 
lanner  of  attribution.    See  Hermes, 
subjects;  as,  "7%«  babowtpt." 
Ktion;  as,  "A  iaft»  mtEpui^,"— 


Mrignedthsm  a  separate  ]daoeaaKmg  the  parte  of  speeeh/  btaoanss,  in  ipite  ttf  iU  oppt^ 
usages,  experience  haa  shown  that  it  is  expedient  to  do  : 

Obs.  3. — According  to  the  doctrine  of  Harris, 
things,  are  either  verbs,  or  participle,  or  adjectires. 
motioa :  as,  to  waik,  to  run,  tojljf,  to  Urike,  A)  iio» ;  wr,  i 
Others  have  it  in  the  priv/ition    motion :  as,  to  stop,  i 
tag,  ceasing,  dying.   And  there  are  others  which  have  i 
pciration ;  bnt  have  their  essenoe  in  the  quantity,  qualilj 
muU,  white  and  black,  wise  and  foolish,  mutem  and  iomC 
ind  those  which  denote  motion  or  its  privation,  are  i 
to  their  formal  meaning ;  that  is,  according  to  their 
p.  95.   Verba  commonly  aay  or  affirm  something  of  J 
Participles  suggest  the  action  or  attribute  without 
"Ajtad  regnUed," 

Obs.  4.  —A  verb,  then,  being  ezpressiTe  of  some  afcribute,  which  it  ascribes  to  the  tliinff 
or  penonuamed  as  its  subject;  of  time,  which  it  dindes  and  spocifies  by  the  tenses;  and 
also,  (with  the  exception  of  the  infinitive,)  of  an  assertion  or  affirmation ;  if  we  take  away 
the  amrmaUon  and  the  distinction  of  tenses,  there  t  ill  remain  the  attribute  and  the  generu 
ration  of  time ;  and  these  form  the  essence  of  on  En  ;Ush  participle.  So  that  a  participle  ia 
Hunethin^  leas  than  a  verb,  though  derived  immedi  tcly  from  it ;  and  something  more  than 
an  adjective,  or  mere  attribute,  though  its  manner  ( f  attribution  is  commonly  the  same. 
Hence,  though  the  participle  by  rejecting  the  idea  (  f  time  may  pass  almost  insensibly  into 
■n  adjective,  and  become  truly  a  partici^al  sdjecti^  3 ;  yet  the  participle  and  the  adjectivo 
m  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  part  of  speech,  i  s  some  vrill  have  them  to  be.  There  is 
■Iwajsan  essential  difference  in  their  meaning.  Ft  ;  instance :  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  timJcing  man  tcadi  a  man  thinking ;  hetwecn  a  braggi  gfoliow  tuid  a  felhio  braggittg ;  between 
ifast'taiUttg  ship  and  a  ship  taiUng  fast.  A  thinking  man,  a  bragging  fellow,  or  a  fiist-aailing 
loip,  13  contemplated  as  being  habitually  or  permai  cntly  such ;  a  man  thinking,  a  feUow 
btigpng,  or  a  ship  sailing  fast,  is  contemplated  a  i  performing  a  particular  act ;  and  this 
must  embrace  a  period  of  time,  whether  thwt  time  h  i  specified  or  not.  John  Locke  was  a 
AmitR;  man;  but  we  ahonld  directly  contzadict  hi  own  doctaine,  to st^pose  him  always 
thinking, 

Obs.  5. — The  English  participles  are  all  deriv  d  from  the  roots  of  thdr  respective 
mbs,  and  do  not,  like  those  of  some  other  lan^agei  ,  take  their  names  from  the  tmies.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  reckoned  among  the  prmcipa  parts  in  the  conjugation  of  their  verbs, 
and  many  of  the  tenses  are  formed  Arom  them.  In  tl  b  compound  forms  of  conjugation,  they 
are  found  alike  in  aU  the  tenses.  They  do  not  thercf  re,  of  themselves,  express  any  partic- 
ular time ;  but  they  denote  the  state  of  the  being,  ^tion,  or  pa-ssion,  in  regard  to  its  pro- 
pesB  or  completion.  This  I  conceive  to  be  their 
tidples  in  Latin,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  wl 
the  perfect,  are  really  so  in  respect  to  time  or  not. 
tinction  of  tenses  in  the  participles  is  more  apparent 
rrfer,  does  not  always  correspond  to  their  names. 
Port  Royal  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars. 

Oss.  6. — Homo  Tooke  supposes  our  participles  is  to  express  time  past,  and  those  in 
isy  to  have  no  signification  of  time.  He  says,  *'  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  me  adsignification 
of  time  to  all  the  participles ;  though  I  continue  to  withhold  it  from  that  which  is  called 
the  partieipie  prettnt." — Divtnions  of  Pvrley,  Vol.  ii,  p.  415.  Upon  the  same  point,  he 
afterwards  adds,  **  I  am  neither  new  nor  singular :  for  Sanctius  both  asserted  and  proved 
it  by  nnmeroQS  instances  in  the  Latin.  Such  as,  *TSa  ^fai  prqficiscem\aGT9-a.am.'  Cicero. 
'BedpoBtquam  amans  occeuiV  pretiumpo/ZtccTu.'  Terent.  '  Ultro  ad  cam  rmtiM  I'mfuans  te 
Mnare.'  Terent.  •Tumum  J'ugientem  h»c  terra  videbit.'  Virg." — Tooke' s  Div.  ii,  420, 
Again :  "  And  thus  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  concerning  what  is  called  the  prtseitt  par- 
^e^b.  Wluch  I  think  improperly  so  called ;  because  I  take  it  to  be  merely  the  simple  verb 
•4fcrtir«^  without  any  adsignification  of  manner  or  time." — Tooke'*  Div.  Vol.  ii,  p.  423. 

Obs.  7. — I  do  not  a^ree  with  this  author,  either  in  limiting  participles  in  ed  to  time  past, 
or  in  denying  all  ngniflcation  of  time  to  those  in  ing ;  bnt  I  admit  that  what  is  commonly 
caOed  the  present  participle,  is  not  very  properly  so  denominated,  cither  in  English  or  in 
I<tin,  or  perhaps  in  any  language.  With  us,  however,  this  participle  is  certainly,  in  very 
many  instances,  something  else  than  "  merely  the  simplo  verb  aeliectioed."  For,  in  the  first 
plsce,  it  U  often  of  a  complex  character,  as  beitig  /orcrf,  bmng  seen,  in  which  two  verbs  are 
"a^jectired"  together,  and  that  by  different  terminations.  Yet  do  these  words  as  pcrfecfly 
CMh»ce  in  respect  to  time,  as  to  everything  else ;  being  lovad  mr  tsut^sten  is  confessedly 
ta  much  a  "  present "  participle,  as  beitig,  or  loving,  or  seeing — neither  fbrm  being  solely  con- 
fined to  what  now  is.  Again,  our  participle  in  ing  stands  not  only  for  tho  present  participlo 
of  the  Latin  or  Greek  grammarians,  but  also  for  the  Latin  gerund,  and  often  for  the  Urcek 
^utive  used  sobatantively ;  so  that  by  this  ending,  the  E^lish  verb  is  not  only  ar^ectivedt 
™  ilao  mOmkmtiotd,  if  (me  may  so  speik.  For  the  partieipie  when  governed  by  a  prepou- 


[loipal  distinction.   Kespocting  the  par- 
er  those  which  are  called  Hhapresent  and 
tins  denies  it.   In  Oreek,  the  dis- 
yet  even  hm  the  time  to  which  they 
I  remarks  on  the  Participles  in  the 
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tioii,p«takMiiotoftheqiialttiM  "of  ■  rvrb  and  on  a^jhtafw,**  but  nAarcf  dianofanA 
sod  ftMMn, 

CLASSES. 

English  Terbs,  not  defective,  have  severallj  three  partidples  ;*  irbichlian 
been  very  variously  denominated,  perhaps  the  most  accurately  thus :  the 
perfect,  me  Pafect,  and  the  Prq>eifecL    Or,  aa  their  order  is  nn^spoted, 
they  may  be  convenientiy  called  the  l^at,  the  Second,  and  the  Tldri. 

I.  The  Impetfed.  partidple  is  that  which  ends  commonly  in  ingy  and  int 
plies  a  conUnuanee  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion :  as,  beinff,  acting, 
Umrng,  defending,  terminating. 

n.  The  Petfeet  partieipU  is  that  which  ends  commonly  in  ed  oro^ol 
impUea  a  cvmpldion  of  the  oeing,  acfi<m,  or  pasnmi :  as,  hem,  aeUd,  ^l^ 
loved,  defended,  terminated. 

m.  The  Preperfect  pioiiciple  is  that  which  takes  the  sign  having,  md  im- 
plies a  premoua  completion  of  the  being,  acticm,  or  passitm :  la,  hning  htti, 
having  seen,  having  tmtten ;  having  been  loved,  having  been  writing.  Im- 
ing  been  teritten. 

The  lirtt  or  Jmpetfect  Participle,  when  umple,  is  alwa^  formed  by  adfia 
ing  to  the  radical  veib;  as,  look,  looking:  when  compound,  it  is  &mH 
by  prefixing  being  to  some  otiier  umple  particlide ;  aa,  being  reading,  hea$ 
read,  being  completed. 

The  Second  or  Perfect  Particnple  is  always  rample,  and  is  regdaHy  forae^ 
by  adding  t2  or  to  the  radical  verb :  those  verbs  Imn  vhiw  it  is  fon&e4 
otherwise,  are  ^ther  irregolar  or  redundant. 

The  Third  or  Prmerfect  Participle  is  always  compound,  and  is  fomedlj 

C'lzifg  having  to  nie  perfect,  when  the  compoond  is  double,  and  AmH^ 
to  tiie  perfect  or  the  imperfect,  when  the  compound  is  triple :  a8,in^ 
^ken,  having  been  ^ken,  having  been  speaking, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Some  have  supposed  that  both  the  timple  participles  denote  present  timi ;  mm 
hare  tnpposed  that  the  one  denotes  present,  and  the  other,  past  time ;  some  have  iof!«d 
that  the  flist  denotes  no  time,  and  the  second,  time  past ;  smne  have  supposed  thst  seifliff 
has  any  regard  to  time ;  and  some  have  supposed  tluit  both  are  of  off  times.  In  renri* 
the  distinetion  of  voice,  or  the  manner  <^  their  ngnification,  some  haTe  supposed  tht  »t 
tobe  actire,  and  the  other  to  be  p&saive  ;  some  hare  supposed  the  pairticipfe  inta^tobi 
actiye  or  neuter,  and  the  other  active  or  passiTC  ;  and  some  have  supposed  that  either « 
them  may  be  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  Nor  is  there  any  more  unanimity  among  ^nB' 
marians,  in  respect  to  the  compounds.  Hence  several  differ^t  names  have  been  looie; 
given  to  each  of  the  participles  :  and  sometimes  with  manifest  improprietf ;  as  vlicn  Bs- 
ohanan,  in  his  conjugations,  calls  beinff,  "Active/' — md  been,  haviag  iaen,  hemng  had,  "F** 
rire."  Learned  men  may  diffisr  in  o^nion  respeeting  the  nature  of  words,  but  gnniw 
can  never  wdl  deserve  the  name  of  tdenee,  tiu  at  least  an  ordinary  share  irf  resMm  ■» 
knowledge  appears  in  the  language  of  those  who  teach  it. 

Obs.  2. — The  First  participle  hus  been  called  the  Present,  the  Progressive,  the  lo* 
perfect,  the  Simple  Imperfect,  the  Indefinite,  the  Active,  the  Present  Actire,  ths  FRffaj 
Paisive,  the  Fruent  Neuter,  and,  in  the  pasnve  voioe,  the  Prrtarimpeifect,  tiie  CampoBW 

*  Tbat  ia,  pMslTo  nrbi,  u  well  M  otben,  have  Onwt  poitidplM  Ibr  each ;  m  Uiat,  from  one  Ktht-tn^" 
fOOt,  there  come  six  putklplos— three  *ellTe,  mnd  ttirae  paMtn.  Thoee  namermu  erammariaiu  vbo,  tik*  ue^'T 
Mnrr^,  nuke  pacalTs  verbs  k  dkUnet  «laM,  tut  Om  mcwt  put,  ytity  praperl;  itete  the  partklplM  a  a  i^V^ 
"  lAre*  ;  "  bat,  to  repreaent  the  two  voloes  aa  modlfloaUou  of  ooe  qwdaa  of  vetba,  and  then  tay,  "  The  Pulnr)'' 
kraiAr««,"  M  manT  recent  wrlten  do,  la  manlMljr  abmird ;  hteami*  two  tkrm  skovld  bt  six.  Thw.  fo'*!*^'*- 
Dr.  BnUIont:  "In  Entllsh  [,]  the  transUivt  v«rbhu  always  two  voiet,  the  Actt«  and  [the]  Paa^w'-^ 
tf  X.  Ormn.  p.  8S.   "The  PartJdplei are  thrtt,  [  ;I  the  Present,  the  Perfiet,  and  the  OMnpcrad  JV/"* ' r 
&.  Again:   '^Tramtitivt  rarba  hara  two  rcdcaa,  called  lb* ^ttt'e*  and  the  Aumw."— AtOimu'f  ^"*'r*T 
AoM.  Onwi.  p.66.   Tarba  haia  tkrtt  partklplM— the  prcscni,  the  part,  Mid  the  p<^rc( ,' 
ianing  lovri,  In  the  wMn  vntee  :  Am  bnng  lovrd,  hreii^havinf  Arm  lored,  in  tbe  paadTe."— A-  P       , ' 
•ither  not  alt  flma  art  the  partldplea  ofone  nrb,  or  that  rrrb  bat  mora  iJum  iAtm.  Iwe  jtm  cbdcv-  ,.^rjL 
aiatvaiteiwaaUrliaf«di9iMai*ybnMorBUthap«tlelpIase»epttIwlMperikat  Active;  M.«|(*fwf.^*g^ , 

imtHt. 
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bqMrfit^  fhtt  CoBQKnuid  FndTB,  the  Paadre.  The  Sbooitii.  wUeht  flunigh  it  b  alwayt 
baton*  vord;  wme  snQum  treat  w  being  im participle;  at  Mrw,  hai  been  called  the  Per- 
fect, the  Preter,  tbe  Preterperiect,  the  ImpeHect,  the  Simple  Perfect,  the  Post,  the  Sim- 
ple Put,  the  Preterit,  the  PassiTe,  the  Present  PoMive,  the  Perfect  Active,  the  Past 
ActiTe,  ihe  Auxiliary  Perfect,  the  Perfect  Paasive,  the  Perf^  Neuter,  the  Simple  Pcifbct 
AftiTe,  the  Simple  Perfect  Pasflive.  The  Thiho  has  been  called  the  Compound,  tiie  Com- 
pound Active,  the  Compound  Passive,  the  Compound  Perfect,  the  Compound  Perfect  Active* 
the  Compound  Perfect  Passive,  the  Compound  Preter,  the  Present,  the  Present  Perfect, 
the  Fast,  die  Past  Compound,  the  Compound  Past,  the  Prior-perfect,  the  Prior-present, 
the  Perfect,  the  Pluperfect,  the  Preterperfect,  the  Preperfect*  In  teaching  others  to  speak 
od  write  well,  it  becomes  us  to  express  our  doctrines  in  the  most  suitable  terms ;  but 
the  q)plication  of  a  name  is  of  no  great  consequence,  so  that  the  thing  it«c1f  be  rif^ht* 
tr  understood  by  the  learner.  Grammar  should  be  taught  in  s  style  at  once  neat  and  plain, 
dear  snd  brief.  Upon  the  choice  of  his  terms,  the  writer  of  thia  work  has  bestoved  much 
nfleetion ;  yet  he  finds  it  impossible  either  to  please  everybody,  or  to  es^Un,  withont 
iatolendile  prolixity,  all  the  reasons  for  preference. 

Oh.  3. — The  puticiple  in  ing  repreeenta  the  action  or  state  as  etnoitatinff  and  ever  iii- 
■wiphfti  ,'  it  is  therefore  rightly  termed  the  IxpsapECT  partidple :  whereas  the  participle  in 
irf  ihrays,  or  at  least  usually,  has  reference  to  the  action  as  done  and  complete  ;  end  ia,  by 
pnfer  e<mtradiatinction,  called  the  Prbfbct  participle.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
tlie  terms  perfect  and  imperfect,  as  thus  applied  to  the  English  participles,  have  no  refinreno* 


*  Tht  Artnltr  tn  Om  applitatio*  at  tbcM  namM,  and  tn  the  Bmnber  or  tutu  re  of  Uu  purticIplM  fMOpilaed  hi 
flfciiiK  ftiMuiuaw,  1»  qatoM  nmarkkbto  u  thatof  tb*  nuiM  UiudmItm.  To  pr«p«n  ■  graenl  aynoiwla  of  thll 
<lMrd«it  iMcUng,  no  maB  will  probablj  tfaiok  tt  woitb  hli  while.   ThefollowtDKaiealew  eKamplea  of  it : 

1.  "  How  nuDT  Pu-tidpka,  An  tfaere  ;  There  an  two,  the  Acttre  Farttdple  which  enda  in  (ing>>  bnniltig, 
MdlhBpawtTePartldplewhlch«Ddaiii(ed)ai,btirDed."— 7^  Briiith  Grammar,  p.  140.  In  thia  book,  tba 
lailWphaof  £>  annamed  thna:  ■'AniTi.  Being.  Pibbits.   Been,  haTlDn  bean."— A.  p.  188. 

1  "HowmanT  &rrfj  of  Participle*  are  there!  A.  Two;  Um  AcUva  Putlelple,  that  enda  alwaja  in  imf;  H, 
IMUV,  and  the  Paafive  Participle,  that  enda  alwaya  in  (d,  f,  or  n  ,-  aa,  bmtd,  langht,  ilain."— Fisher**  PrStHm 
fti*  CraffL  p.  7B. 

"Atrm  Toics.    Partieipb*.  Preeant,  ckIUdk.  Put,  haTingealled.   Fntora,  bdnc  abont  to  oall.  Paihtb 
f  MO.  Pment,  bdng  imlled,  Paat,  haxing  been  called.   Fntora,  being  aboal  to  be  oaUod."— WM'*  Ptadfeal 
pp.  55  and  S9. 

t-  Act.  "Pnaent,  lortnf ;  Ferftct,  loved;  Past,  hating  loTed."—£0wtA'(  Oram.  p.  89.  The  partidplea  poiriv* 
«■  Mt  itrtn  by  Lowth ;  w,  bj  iofnoDce  from  bta  rale  tor  forming  *'  the  paaiiTe  verb,"  tfaej  mtut  be  tbut : 
"*  Fmnt,  being  lored ;  Peiftct,  lored,  or  been  loT«d ;  Past,  haring  been  loTed."   Set  Loxetk's  Oram.  p.  44. 

B.  "Act.  T.  Prtient,  LoTlog.  Fast,  LoTed.  Perftct,  HaTiug  loTed.  Pas.  T.  Prt$.  Belnic  tored.  PMt, 
ftrf.  llaTlng  been  loTcd."— Lenni^'f  Gram.  pp.  26  and  83;  Bwlliom'i  AnaXyt.  and  Praetf  Oram,  87 
M  K.  TUt  I*  BnlUon*'*  Ttvistd  echeme,  and  mnch  worw  than  bti  former  one  copied  from  Hnrray. 

t.  Act.  •'fVcMnJ.  LoTlng.  Perfetl.  Lored.  Compouttd  Perfia,  iUvlDg  loved."  Pas.  "AmmU.  Bifaf 
v*td.  fafitt  or  Pauivt.  LoTod.  Compound  Ptrftti.  HaTlng  bun  loved.**— Mimt^t  laU  HHtiame,  pp  98  au 
IB;  Hart')  Gram,  66  and  88;  Siilliotu's  PriiKipttt  of  E  (rnun,  ^  47sadl{5.  VommexaamBlltOiaBxtttt*- 
■tt^  panlTe  wu  adapted  br  Uumf  in  U*  aarly  adittona. 

f-  Act.  "  Pitaent  Pormlng.  Perftct.  Pamed.  Oonpoand  perftet.  Havtng  punned."  Pis.  "Pntm 
miFrrfrct.  Panned,  or  bdng  paisoail.  Compeund  Ptrftct.  Having  bean  poraned." — tUv,  W.  ABm^s  Gram.  pp. 
WudBS  Here  the  llr*t  two  pasrive  fbima,  and  their  nuM*  too, are  thrown  tafetber}  the  (brmer  u equivamts, 
*»  littcT  aa  raaleacenta. 

R.  "  Tatmnvi.  Prrt.  Lowing,  Pfr/.  Hkvintr  loved.   PiisirB.  JFye*.  Loved  or  Btlng  loved,  Feif-  Having  beta 
ttni."-~parlJaira'*  Oram,  for  Biginiurs,  p.  110.  Here  the  •acond  utlve  fbnn  1*  waa (log ;  aod  tba  aeoond  pas- 
ti  eonfoanded  with  the  llnl. 

,»-,Act.  "  Imper/ea,  Irving  I;l  Pfr/«e(,  Having  Iov«i  f.]"  pAB.  "/mpff/rtt.  Being  lored  [;1  JVr/«I,  Loved, 
wisff  bean  loved. "~IVicaf'i&A(}of  Gram.  pp.  9B  and  101.  Here,  loo,  the  aecond  active  to  not  given  ;  the  third  to 
BMbj  ibenamaof  thaaaaoftd;  and  tbaieoond  panlve  to  conlbnndad  withtbatAtfi/,  ulf  they  ware  bat  Hums 
Ktbame  thing. 

M-Act.  ^■lmpfrftft,(Pretf*l,)Xjoiiiig.  P«/(rt,Havlngloved.Ji«iIiffltyIVi-/frt,  Loved."  P*i.  "Tmper/eet,(Pr«t- 
«>>)  Bring  loved.  Priftct,  Bavingbeea  lovwl.  Pastwe,  Loved."— M  Builtr^t  Pratt.  Gram.  pp.  84  andn. 
Dm  UMMoiBon  order  of  moat  ofthe  paitlciplae  to  very  improperly  db-torbed,  and  u  many  are  mlcnuMd. 

It  Act.  "PreMut,  Loving  [;)  Perfect,  T»vcd  (;]  Oomp.  Perf!  Having  lovad(.]  "  Pis.  "  Pmeut.  Betog  k-'adf;! 
ntfct,  Lored,  or  been  loved  [;]  Compound  Perfect,  Having  been  IotmI."— Awm<>  hnprtftd  Oram.  tSaai  n. 
am  tlta  tecond  pvtlelpl*  pasidve  haa  two  forms,  on*  of  wtueh,  been  levtdf"  to  doI  floamonly  reeognlaed,  aupl 
**^'tof  NBie  pasrive  verb  oi  preperfbct  participle. 

U-  An.  T.  "ImptTfett,  Seeing.  Ptr/tet,  Seen.  Cempotmd,  Having  >t«."  Pas.  T.  "PNUriagtrrfnt,  Bltaf 
MM.  Pttttrprtfiet,  Havtng  been  BMn.''—CitHreA(irj  JVexr  Gram.  p.  ICB.  H«a  tb*  ohW  sad  radical  pudn 
WUplt  li  laekiag,  and  neither  of  the  foroponnds  to  well  named. 

»  Act.  "AricMt,  Loving,!;}  I.*ived,  [;]  Com.  Past,  Having  loved."  Pas.  "JVe***/,  Being  lovad.  til 

n«,Lovad.  (;]  Csni.  PaU.\,\  Having  boen  lavwl."—Feliaii'«  JiMiJyi.  mi' Pnut.  Ontm.,  of  1843,  pp.  87  and  60. 
^li  Act.  ><  Pteaent.  [,]  Loving.  [;]  Perfect.  Loved.  Compoand  Perlicct.  Having  loved."  Pas,  "  Perfcet  o* 
IS^**-  Loved.  Compoand  Perfect.  Having  been  loved."— A'ciiMU'j  Gretm.  Lottd.  1790,  Part  I,  pp.  69  and 
» :  1.  Murras-i  Sd  Bdiiion,  ywi,  1796,  pp.  72  and  77-  Here  "B»mfi-  levtd,"  to  not  noticed. 

1*  '*ParticifUt.  Attivt  Yoiet.  Prtseru.  Irving.  Fati,  Loved,  or  having  loved.  Paniripk*.  f^uriv*  Voiee. 
"tw.  Being  loved.  F>u$.  Having  been  loved."— >rD An  Bum's  Praetieal  Oram.  p.  70.  Hue  the  chief  Paaah* 
^'■i,  "I-oved,"  to  omitted,  and  two  of  the  active  fbnnsare  confbnnded. 

iS.  "Prtirwt,  loving.  Past,  loved,  Campomd,  having  loved."— A  W.  Clark's  Praetital  Oram,  of  1B48,  p.  7L 

Act.  Vmcl— iV^sMt . . .  Lovfaig  [;1  Compatmd  [,]  Having  lov«l  Having  bt*m  loving."— lb.  p.  81. 

Toics.—  Prittnl  Loved,  or,  bvioK  loved  [0  Compmmd  Having  been  loved, "—/&.  p.  88. 

Th  CcmpDund  Participle  consists  of  (Ac  Participle  of  a  principal  verb,  added  to  tiM  word  Aam'nC,  or  6«Ng,orto 
<b*tve  wotdi  AavMf  6mh.  Bwnpltf  —Having  loved— octiwWMt—  uvfog  been  kmd.>^A.  p.  71.  Ho* lbs 
ywd  extract  to  defititnt,  aa  atay  be  M«n  by  eomparlng  It  with  the  first ;  sad  tb*  Imth  kgrowiir  cmnMSU,  u  li 
a»wD  by  the  UtM.  Tb*  participle*,  loo,  are  ntsnaaied  Ifafoogboat 

_«nadarBvab«mlhatlbBjnaKtM(jMorUtBlbr*fDlniUBnq^toT*»  2bST>|lnbtMkalB, 
wgwUdiBUtiBniiUBMibBt  hafsaotattsmyUdagwsKala^friilBisiitef  Ifc 
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to  timt,  or  to  those  tentet  of  the  Tflxtrwhioh  axe  uaaallr  (but  notTary  aoooiatdy)  named  by  ' 

these  cpithcta.  The  terms  preaentMad  past,  which  some  still  prefer  to  imporfect  and  perjhct, 
do  denote  time,  and  are  in  a  kind^  oWque  cootradiatinctioa ;  but  how  v«ll  they  apply  to  | 
the  participlM,  may  be  aera  Wthe  following  texts:  "  God  vxu  in  Chtiat,  ncmeiUmg  the  j 
world  unto  himaell" — "We  ^fLj  you  m  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reooKciled  to  God." — Sr.  Pato  :  ! 
2  Cbr.  T,  19,  20.  Here  reootuftling  n^ers  to  the  death  of  ChriBt,  and  reemdied,  to  the  ; 
nred  converuon  of  the  ConjUhians ;  and  if  we  call  the  fonnra*  ^pretent  participle,  and  the  : 
latter  a  past,  we  nomint^lf  reTorse  the  order  of  time  in  respect  to  the  ereuta,  uid  egrc*  ! 
gioualy  misapply  both  t^ms. 

0b3.  i. — Though  the  participle  in  ing  has,  by  many,  been  called  the  PretetU  participle^  it 
is  OS  applicable  to  past  or  future,  as  to  present  time ;  otherwise,  such  expressions  as,  * '  I 
had  been  tcriting," — "  I  ehail  be  writing"  would  be  solecisms.  It  has  also  been  called,  alnuwt 
as  frequently,  the  Active  participle.  Bnt  it  is  not  always  activei  eren  when  derived  Cpooi 
an  active  verb ;  for  such  expressions  as,  '*  The  ^oods  are  aeUing," — **  The  abipB  are  now  bttiU 
tag"  (ire  in  use,  and  not  without  good  authority :  as,  "And  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  dU-  ! 
course,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearitig  aauader/'—Lodce't  E»$ay,  p.  2Sfi>  "  Insensible  of  tbe 
designs  mxv  forming  by  Philip." — Goldemit/ia  Greece,  ii,  46.  "The  improved  edition  now 
pubiishitij." — Bp.  Haupax  :  l^ef.  to  Butler.  "The  present  tense  expresses  on  action  now 
doing." — Emmotit'e  Gram.  p.  40.  The  distinguishmg  characteristic  of  this  participle  ia, 
that  it  denotes  an  unfinished  and  progressive  state  of  the  bein^  Action,  or  passion  ;  it  is 
therefore  properly  denominated  the  Ijcfkbfect  participle-  If  ue  term  were  applied  with 
reference  to  time,  it  would  be  no  more  objectionable  than  the  word  proeent,  and  would  be 
equally  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Greek  linguists.  I  am  no  more  inclined  to  *'  mmom- 
tkm,"  than  are  the  pedants  who,  for  the  choice  here  made,  have  ignorantly  brought  the 
&lsc  charge  against  me.  This  name,  authori2cd  by  Benttie  and  Pickboum,  is  approved 
by  Lindley  Murray,*  and  adopted  by  several  of  the  more  recent  grammarians.  See  the 
works  of  Dr.  Crombie,  J.  Grant,  T.  O.  Churchill,  R.  Hiley,  B.  H.  Smart,  M.  Harrison, 
and  G.  Lewis,  published  in  London ;  and  J.  M.  M'Culloch's  Grammar,  publiiihod  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  also  some  Ajiwiioan  grammars,  as  E.  Hazen's,  N.  Butler's,  D.  B.  Tower's,  W.  H. 
WeUs's,  the  Banderses'. 

Obs.  6. — ^The  participle  in  mI,  as  is  mentioned  above,  usually  denotes  a  eempletiom  of 
the  being,  action,  or  passion,  and  should  therefore  be  denominated  the  PsnPECT  par- 
ticiple. But  this  completion  may  be  spoken  of  as  present,  past,  or  future;  for  the 
participle  itself  has  no  tenses,  and  makee  no  distinction  of  time,  nor  should  the  name  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  perfect  tense.  The  coi^ugation  of  any  passive  verb,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  all  this :  ma  is  the  proof  invalidated  by  resolving  voraa  of  this  kind  into  their 
oomponent  parts.  Of  the  pailitjple  in  ed  applied  to  t>reeeai  time,  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ample :  "  Such  a  course  would  be  less  likely  to  produce  injury  to  health,  than  the  prtteat 
course  pursued  at  our  colleges." — Literary  Convention,  p.  118.  Tooke's  notion  of  gma- 
matical  time,  appears  to  have  been  in  several  respects  a  strange  one :  he  accords  with 
thme  who  call  this  a  poet  participle,  and  denies  to  the  other  not  only  the  name  and  no-  ' 
tion  of  a  tcme,  but  even  the  general  idea  of  time.  In  speokini;  of  the  old  {larticipial  ter- 
mination and  or  ende,  fwhich  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  used  where  we  write  ing,  he  says, 
"I  do  not  allow  that  there  arc  any /wssnt  participles,  or  any ^r«en(  fettM  of  thevcrb."^ — 
Divtmont  ofPvrlejf,  YoL  ii,  p.  41, 

Obs.  6.— ^The  Perfect  participle  of  transitive  verbs,  being  used  in  the  fennation  ftf  pawiiiii  i 
Tnbs,  is  sometimes  caUw  the  Paesive  participle.   It  usually  has  in  itself  a  passive  signiSea- 
tion,  except  when  it  ub  used  in  forming  the  compound  tenses  of  the  active  verb.    Hence  j 
the  dilTerence  between  the  sentences,  "  I  have  written  a  letter,"and,  "  I  have  a  letter  writ-  | 

*  "  The  moM  tmtxteptimiMe  dlaUuotlon  wKick  KramioBrisiu  nukks  betimn  the  partklplM,  b,  tbat  Um  one  ' 
points  to  tbecoadnuaooaef  Ihtaetknt,  pauhm,  «v  etate  denoted  b;  thevetb ;  udtbe  other,  to  tae  conipletlMi 
Of  n.   Thus,  the  preMnt  putMple  stgnlflM  jtnpri/f et aetloii,  or  acHon  bcgtiD  and  dM  ended:  u,  <  1  am  tcrt/nif  a  ' 
letter.'  The  paat  paitlc'tple  signlflea  action  ptrftttrd,  or  flDhhed :  lU,  '  1  have  torilfm  a  letter.'—'  Tbc  letter  li  . 
written.' ''— Jffurray'j  Grammar ,  gvo,  p.  66.    "  The  flrit  [parliclpla]  expresMg  a  amliwiatim ;  the  other,  a  cen- 
ftaioH.'' — IT.  Allen^i  Orarnmar,12mo,  London,  1813.   "  The  Idea  whtch  this  partMple  [e,  >. 'traHn; ']  rcallj  «i- 

Sreeses,  is  flnipl;  that  of  the  eomintianet  or  an  action  ta  an  iiuamplf  le  or  unfintihed         The  actkiD  may  belovff 
)  tba^prrsfiil,  tO  time  poit.  Or  to  time  future.    The  paitiolple  «bich  denotes  the  compUtion  of  an  actjoa,  u 
Is  called  tbc  prr/tct  parttctple  ;  becauM  tt  repreccnti  the  action  u  ptr/rard  orfiniaked." — Barmaid^t  AfudjtU  \ 
Onun.p.&l.   Kiunioni BteiCttiUy  oopiai ftoin       InidtntM as manj  ai  ten  If UMlo  defence  of  the  trm  ^hnptt- 
fiet,'  and  jet,  in  his  conjugations,  he  calls  the  participle  tn  nig,  "PresetU."  This  seems  IncODKlstent.    See  Ui 
"Grammatical  Jnslrueter,"  p.  tSl. 

t  "The  ancient  tarmloatlon  (from  the  AQglo-Baxon)  was  and;  as.  'His  ukynimd  mord.'  DooglM.  And 
•nuUniea  tndt ;  oa,  ■  She,  botweoe  the  dsth  and  Uh,  Swounewlt  lay  full  ofle.'  Gower."—  W.  AttfuH  ifntrtt.  p.  88. 
*'  Tbe  prcwni  Partlctplo,  m  Saxon,  wasffonned  bj  andt,  ende,  or  onde  ;  and,  bj  cutUng  offthefttial  It  acqirind 
a  Babstaiitive  signifleatlon,  and  extended  the  Idea  to  the  agent :  alvMnrfr,  hveiog,  and  alyitnd,  a  ri  itwiiisi  : 
fitonde.  i'.vir  jf  or  fHi-ndlj,  and _/>fo/«/,(ilOTer  or  a  Mend." — Booth's  Introd.  to  Did.  p.  76. 

%  William  11.  Fowle,  a  modem  dtecipU  of  Tooke,  truatti  the  subject  of  gntmniatlcal  time  nUber  mom  wtmgttj  \ 
than  his  mn^tfr.   Thus;  "  Uow  many  times  or  tenses  hflve  rerbfl  ?    Twa,  [tbe]  prMent  and  (the]  patf.'*    To  thlt  ' 
be  ImmcJbtul)'  adds  In  a  note  :  "  We  do  nol  brlirrt  In  a  pott  an;  more  than  a  future  tense  of  rrrba." —  THr  Trwt 
Eiiglitfi  lltam  p.  80.   So,  betariten  these  (wo  antbont,  our  verbs  will  retnln  no  tensBt  at  all.   ludm-d,  by  bta  twe 
tcBMi,  Fowle  only  meant  to  reoogoiie  tbe  two  simple  forms  of  an  JSugUsh  rerb.  For  b«         Ia  oo  otba  plMS, 
**  Wsnpeat  our  eo&vktloii  tbataorab  In  IMlf  expnuu  tlmeof  say  aott."~A.  p.  Dt. 
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I  ten ;  "  the  former  being  eqniTalent  to  ScripH  Uimu,  and  th^  latter  to  Stmt  miAi  /itenz  scripts. 
But  there  arc  many  perfect  participles  which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  passive. 
'  Such  are  all  those  which  come  from  intransitive  or  neuter  verbs ;  and  also  those  whioh 
BO  often  occur  in  the  tenses  of  verbs  not  pttssive.  I  have  already  noticed  some  instances  of 
this  misnomer  ;  and  it  is  better  to  preclude  it  altogether,  by  adhering  to  the  true  name  of 
this  participlet  tux  Fbkpbci.  Nor  ia  that  entirely  true  which  some  assert,  "  that  this  par- 
Udple  in  the  active  is  only  fiiund  in  oombination ; "  lAuA,  "  Whenever  it  stands  alone  to  be 
paraed  as  a  Participle,  it  is  passive." — Earfa  Ettgliah  Gram.  p.  76.  See  BuUioM't  AneUyt.  and 
Pratt.  Gram,  p.  77.  "Bebelled,"  in  the  following  examples,  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  called  a  jKuuw  participle : 

"  Relied,  did  I  not  send  them  terms  of  peace. 

"Which  not  my  justice,  but  my  mercy  asked  ? " — PoUok,  x,  223. 
"  Ann'd  with  thy  nufht,  rid  HeaVn  of  these  rA^d, 
To  their  prepar'd  in  mansion  driven  down." — MHian,  vi,  737. 

Om.  7. — Thii  dsird  particiide  has  most  generally  been  called  iha  Conymmdottiio  Coll^- 
pMmd  perfect,  'fhe  latter  of  these  terms  seems  to  be  rather  objoctioiuible  on  account  of  its 
length  ;  and  against  the  former  it  may  he  urged  that,  in  the  compound  forms  of  conjiun- 
tim,  the  tirBt  or  imperfect  participle  is  a  compound :  as,  being  writing^  being  aeoi.  Dr. 
Adiun  calls  having  tooed  the  perfect  participle  active,  whioh  he  Bays  must  be  rendered  in  Latin 
by  the  pltiperfect  ol  the  subjuactive ;  "  as,  he  having  loved,  ^um  amavUiet;"  (Lai.  and 
&tg.  Gram.  p.  140  ;)  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  perfiect  participle  of  the  verb  to  love,  whether 
active  or  passive,  is  the  simple  word  loced,  and  not  this  compound.  Dr.  Adam,  in  fact, 
if  he  denies  this,  only  contradicts  himself;  for,  in  his  parad^ms  of  the  Englisti  Active 
Vioe^  ho  givos  the  participles  as  two  only,  and  both  simplet  thus:  "Preient,  Loving; 
Perftet,  Loved :  "~**PremU,  Having ;  Perfect,  Had."  So  of  the  Neuter  Verb :  *Trmitt, 
Bdbg;  Perfect,  Been." — lb.  pp.  81  and  82.  His  scheme  of  either  names  or  forms  is  no 
DUMiel  of  accuracy.  On  the  very  next  page,  iinless  there  is  a  misprint  in  several  editions, 
ha  calls  the  Second  participle  the  "  imperfei^ ;"  saying,  "The  whole  of  the  passive  voice  in 
Bnglish  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  and  the  partic^Ie  impetfeet ;  to,  I  am  loved,  I 
wai  ioved,  4r<v"  Farther :  "  In  many  verto,"  he  adds,  "  the  present  participle  also  is  used  ia 
apsstireaenae;  aB,TAeaetMt^  are  doing,  mredomg,ttc.;  The  houae  ie  building,  v>a»  buUdmg, 
Ik." — A.  p.  83.  N.  Butler,  in  his  Practical  Qnunmar,  of  1846,  names,  and  counts,  aiw 
orders,  the  participles  very  oddly :  "  Every  verb,"  he  says,  "  has  two  participles — the  im- 
perfect  iad  the  perfect." — F.78.  Yet, for  the  verb he  finds  these nx ;  two  "  lupBaysoT, 
Imimff  and  Jiein^  loved ; "  two  *'  Pbhpbct,  Havirig  loved  and  Having  been  loved ;  "  one  "Auxil- 
UBT  Pbrfect,  Loved,"  of  the  "Active  Voice ; "  and  one  "  pASsrvB,  Loved,"  of  the  *'  Paiiive 
Foiee."  Many  old  writers  erroneously  represent  the  participle  in  ing  as  always  active,  and 
the  participlo  in  or  m  as  always  passive ;  and  stnne,  among  whom  is  Buchanan,  making 
no  ustinctioa  between  the  simple  perfect  loved  and  the  compound  having  loved,  place  the 
Itttar  with  the  former,  and  call  it  passive  also.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  numifiBet:  fox 
jtoBMy  loc^  or  havutg  eeen  is  active ;  having  been  or  havhtg  eat  is  neuter ;  and  havit^  bem 
tmi  or  having  been  tern  ia  passire.  Agun,  the  triple  compound,  hming  been  leritiag,  ii 
active ;  and  having  been  titting  is  nentci ;  but  if  one  ^teak  of  goods  as  homing  been  tdkag 
low,  a  similar  compound  is  passive. 

Obs.  S. — Now  all  the  compound  participles  which  begin  with  having  are  essentially  alike ; 
and,  as  a  class  of  tcnus,  they  ought  to  have  a  name  adapted  to  their  nature,  and  expressive  oi 
theirleading  characteristio.  ^ving  /otWdiffers&omUiesimpleparticiplefowdiinsignifica- 
tiaa  as  well  as  in  form;  and,  if  this  participle  is  to  be  named  with  no^moe  to  its  meaning,  there 
ii  no  more  suitable  term  for  it,  than  the  epithet  Fbkfbbpbot, — a  word  which  explains  itself^ 
prepaid  OT  prerequieite.  Of  the  many  other  names,  the  most  correct  one  is  PLupBOFBcr, — 
vtich  Lb  a  term  of  very  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Kot  because  this  compomid  is  reaJly  of 
tile  pluperfect  tenee,  but  because  it  always  denote  being,  action,  or  passion,  that  is,  or  was, 
01  irill  be,  completed  before  the  doing  or  being  of  something  else ;  and,  of  course,  when 
the  latter  thing  is  represented  as  past,  the  participle  must  correspond  to  the  pluperfect 
tense  of  its  verb ;  as,  "  Having  obtained  her  views,  it  was  necessary  she  should  expatiate  on 
tlie  vanity  and  futility  of  the  enjoyments  promised  by  Pleasure."— Jcmueaon'*  Rhet.  p.  181> 
Bm  hatdng  eJi^iaiaed  ia  toiactXy  ^xdvtimt  to  tehen  the  had  e:^ilaiM^  Again:  "Imayssy, 
He  had  commanded,  and  we  obeyed ;  or,  He  having  commanded,  we  obeyed." — Fetch's  Com- 
fnheative  Oram,  p.  ix.  Here  the  two  phrases  in  Italics  correspond  in  inqiort,  though  n«t 
m  OCHistruction.  • 

Obs.  9. — Pli^erfed  is  a  derivative  contracted  &om  the  Latin  plusfuam-petfe<^um,  and 
literally  aignihes  more  than  complete,  or  beyond  the  perfect ;  i.  e.,  (as  confirmed  by  use,)  ante' 
ctdenify  jiniihed,  or  eompleud  before.  It  is  the  usual  name  of  our  fourth  tense ;  is  likewise 
^pHcable  to  a  corresponding  tense  in  other  tongues ;  and  is  a  word  familiar  to  evei^ 
scholar.  Yet  aeveral  granunarians, — too  ready,  perhaps,  for  innovation, — have  shown  their 
willingness  to  discard  it  altt^ether.  Bullions,  Butler,  Hiloy,  Perley,  Wells,  and  some 
others,  coll  the  English  ptape^eei  tenee,  the  paet-perfect,  and  understand  either  epithet  to 
imii—*<eompiaedat  or  &;/wv  a  certain  jxiff  time ;    fAiawiu'f  £.  Gram.  p.  39;)  thatu— 
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"  jbuMhdd  or  patt,  at  some  pa*t  time."— Birfilsr'i  Trad.  Gram.  p.  72.  The  relation  of  the  tew  is 
More  the  p<at,  bat  the  epithet  phtperfect  is  not  nccesaarily  hmited  to  this  relation,  saj  mm 
than  what  ia  perfect  ia  nteeuarily  past.  BuUer  haa  urged,  that,  '•Pbtpetfed  doei  not 
mean  eompfafad  b»fbr»,"  but  is  only  "a  technical  name  of  a  partieular  tense;"  and, 
arsraing  from  this  erroneous  assumption,  has  convinced  himwJf,  *'  It  would  be  as  correct  to 
oaUthis  the  second  future  participle  as  the  j^perfeei."—Ih.  p.  79.  The  technical  name,  u 
limited  to  the  past,  is  preterplaperfect,  from  the  older  term  praisriitm  pUuguam  perfeetum ;  to 
preterperfect,  ^m  prateritum  perfeetum,  i.  e.  patt  perfect,  is  the  name  of  an  other  tense,  now 
called  tne  perfect :  wherefore  the  substitution  paat-pafect  for  pluperfect  is  the  lem  to  be 
commended.  There  may  be  a  conTcnienco  in  baring  tlue  name  of  the  tansc  to  differ  fma 
that  of  the  participle,  ai^  this  alone  induces  me  to  prefer  prtperftA  to  pUtperfeet  fat  thi 
name  of  the  latter. 

Obs.  10. — From  die  participle  in  or  «n,  we  form  three  tenses,  which  the  above-ntmei 
authors  call  perfect ; — "  the  preaertt-perfect,  the  poet-perfect,  and  the  future-perfect ; " — as,  Asiv 
twn,  had  aoen,  will  have  awn.  Now  it  is,  doubtless,  the  participle,  that  gives  to  these  tbd; 
perfeaiui& ,-  while  diversity  in  the  auxiliaries  makes  their  difference  of  time.  Yet  it 
IS  assumed  by  Butler,  that,  in  gener^  the  simple  participle  iaedor  en,  "  docs  not  denote 
an  action  done  and  eompieied,"  and  is  not  to  be  called  perfect;  (p.  80;) — that,  "Ifn 
wish  to  express  by  a  participle,  an  action  eompUted  at  any  time,  we  use  the  compound 
farm,  and  thit  it  tb>  pe^eet  partieipie;"  (p.  79;) — that,  "  The  eharaeterietie  tbepai- 
ti<dple  in  ed  is,  that  it  unpUes  the  reeeption  of  an  actitm ; "  (p.  79  ;) — that,  hence,  it 
should  be  called  the  pattboe,  though  it  *'  is  veuaUy  called  the  perfect  participle ; "  (p.  79 ;) 
— that,  "The  use  of  thit  participle  a.  ^ba  perfeettenaea  oi  the  active  voice  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  giving  it  a  name  or  a  definition ;  "  (p.  60 ;) — that  its 
neuter,  or  intrtmtitive  use  is  not  a  primitive  idiom  of  the  language,  but  the  result  of  a  grsdul 
eitange  of  the  term  from  the  passive  to  the  active  voice ;  (p.  80 ;) — that,  "  the  participleAw 
elumged  its  mode  of  signification,  so  that,  instead  of  being  passive,  it  is  now  active  in  seme;" 
(p.  105 ;) — that,  <<  having  changed  its  original  meaning  so  entirely,  it  should  not  be  eoa- 
adered  the  tame  paitic^ (p.  78 ;)— that,  *•  in  such  eases,  it  is  a  perfect  participle,"  and,  "fa 
the  sake  of  distinction  M  tms  may  be  called  the  auxiliary  perfect  participle." — lb.  These 
speculations  I  briefly  uirow  before  the  reader,  without  designing  much  commit  npoa 
them.  It  will  be  perceived  that  they  are,  in  several  respects,  contradictory  one  to  an  other. 
The  author  himself  names  the  participle  in  reference  to  a  usage  which  he  says,  "  shonld 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  ; "  and  names  it  absurdly  too ;  for  he  calls  that  "  the  on** 
iarjf,"  whiflh  is  manifestiy  the  principal  term.  He  also  identifies  as  one  what  he  profeMto 
distingaiah  as  two. 

Obs.  11. — Participles  often  become  a^ctivei,  and  are  construed  before  nouns  to  dsooti 
quality.  The  terms  so  converted  form  tiie  class  tdpartieipiai  a^eOivet.  Words  of  a  p>rt>- 
Apial  form  may  be  regarded  as  adjectives,  under  the  foUovring  circumstances ;  1.  When  ibKj 
rqeot  the  ides  of  time,  and  denote  sometiiing  customary  or  habitual,  rather  than  a  tns- 
sientactorstote;  as,  "A /y**^  rogue,"— i.  e.,  one  addicted  to  lying.  2.  When  they  admil 
adverbs  of  comparison  ;  as,  "A  more  learned  man."  3.  When  they  arc  compounded  witli 
something  that  does  not  belong  to  the  verb :  as,  •<  unfeeUng,  unfeli : "  there  is  no  verb  to  wtM, 
therefore  these  words  cannot  be  ^uticiples.  Ac^ectives  are  generally  placed  before  tneii 
nouns ;  participles,  after  them.  The  winrds  beginning  wUh  un,  in  the  following  lines  nxj 
be  olaased  with  participial  adjectives : 

"  No  king,  no  subject  was ;  nnscutcheoned  all ; 
Uncrowned,  unplmned,  unhelmed,  unpedtgreed ; 
Unlaced,  nncoronetcd,  unbestarred." — PoUok,  C,  of  T.,  B.  viii,  t  89. 

Obs.  12. — Participles  in  ing  often  become  nouni.  When  preceded  by  an  article,  an  adjective 
or  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  possessive  case,  they  are  construed  as  nouns ;  and,  if  whoUj 
such,  have  neither  adverbs  nor  active  regimen :  as,  "He  laughethat<Ao«Aaiin^of  asposr." 
— Job,  xli,  29.  "There  is  no  teardung  hit  underitandipp" — leaiah,  xl,  28.  "In 
ttUing  of  their  threshold  by  my  thtedicdd."— EwAie^  xliii.  8.  **  That  any  man  should  ntikt 
my  glorying  void." — 1  Cor.  iz,  10.  The  terms  so  converted  form  the  class  of  verbal  or  per- 
ticipial  nount.  But  some  lateauthors — (J.  S.  Hart,  8. 8.  Oreene,  W.  H.  Wells,  and  others— 1 
hove  given  th  i  name  of  particii^al  noons  to  many  partieiplei, — such  participles,  often,  » 
retain  all  thei  verbal  properties  and  adjuncts,  and  merely  partake  of  some  syntactical  re- 
semblance to  :  onus.  Now,  since  the  chief  characteristics  of  such  words  arc  from  the  verb, 
and  are  incompatible  with  tiie  specific  nature  of  a  noun,  it  is  clearly  improper  to  call  them 
noww.  There  are,  in  the  popular  use  of  participles,  certun  mixed  constructions  which 
reprehensible ;  yet  it  is  the  pecnliar  nature  of  a  participle,  to  participate  the  propei- 
tiu  of  other  parts  of  qwech, — of  the  verb  and  adjective, — of  the  verb  and  noun, — or  some- 
times, perhaps,  of  all  three.  A  participle  immediately  preceded  b^  a  preposition,  is  not 
converted  into  a  noun,  but  remains  a  participle,  and  tiierefore  retains  its  adverb.  «td  slio 
tte  government  of  the  objective  ease ;  as,  "  I  thank  you  for  helping  him  to  lecuonMy,"  Vtx- 
ticiples  in  this  oonstmction  correspond  with  the  Latin  gerund,  and  ore  sometimes  called 
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Oik  18.— To  diatillgnl■htheputid^fi<mthspaxtid^alnollt^thel8B^terBho1ll^ 
Nrvetheiblloving  forurthinn:  I.  Noiuu  take  attielei       a^i^'^''^  •  pvli- 

ciplea»  as  such,  do  not.  3.  Noons  may  gorem  the  poaseseire  case  before  them,  but  not  the 
otjietiTe  after  tibem ;  partidples  may  goTem  the  objectiTe  case,  but  not  bo  properly  the 
pesMsaiTe.  3.  Noons,  if  they  have  adVerbs,  require  the  hyphen ;  participles  take  adverbs 
■sparately,  as  do  their  verbs.  4.  Participial  nouns  expreas  actions  as  things,  and  are  some- 
times declined  like  other  nouns ;  participlea  usuaUy  refer  actions  to  their  agents  or  recipi> 
arts,  and  hare  in  Sngliah  no  grammatical  modifications  of  any  Und. 

Obs.  14. — ^To  distinguish  the  perfect  participle  &om  the  preterit  of  the 
iMi  mm,  and  see  which  of  the  auxiliary  forms  will  express  it :  thus,  loved  for  beinff  Untd,  is 
a  participle ;  but  locod  for      love,  is  a  preterit  verb.   So  held  for  did  hold,  itung  for  did  itiruf, 
tOKffht  for  did  teach,  and  the  like,  are  irregular  verbs ;  but  held  for  inn;  held,  stung  for  being 
iltmff,  taught  for  being  tauffht,  and  the  like,  are  perfect  participles. 

On.  15. — ^Though  the  English  participles  have  no  inflections,  and  are  consequently  in- 
capable of  any  grammatical  agreement  or  ^agreement,  those  which  are  simple,  are  sometimes 
•legaatly  taken  in  a  plural  sense,  with  the  apparent  construction  of  tunau ;  but,  under 
these  eircuinstancea,  they  are  in  reality  neiths  nouns  nu*  participles,  but  participial  adjco- 
lives  eonstrued  elliptically,  as  other  adjectives  often  are,  and  relatmg  to  plural  nouns  under- 
Itood.  Tlie  ellipsis  is  sometimes  of  a  singular  noun,  though  ver^  rarely,  and  much  less 
mopetly.  Examples :  "  To  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose." — Bom.  x,  28. 
That  is — "  the  c^ed  otm  or  penont."  "  Qod  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
—Matt,  xxii,  32.  "Neither  is  it  found  in  the  landoftA«  living." — Job,  xzviii,  13.  "TheUv- 
Mf,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this  day." — I$aiah,  xxzviii,  19.  "  1111  we  are 
made  fit  to  lire  and  reign  with  him  and  all  Mm  redeemed,  in  the  heavenly  glory  forever."— 
JmdWs  iVoyeri,  p  18. 

*<  Ye  Neued  of  my  Father,  come,  yejuti. 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Lord."— PdOiiJ^  B.  x,  1.  091. 

''Depart  frtnn  me,  ««  euned,  into  the  fire 
Prqpazed  eternal  m  the  gulf  of  HeU."— /a.  B.  x,  L  449. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  FABSINa. 
PRAXIS  Vn.  — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

h  the  Seventh  Praxit  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  dietinffuish  and  defime  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  nwdificaiims  of  tlte  Abticlis, 
Nouns,  Adjsgtites,  Pkonouns,  Verbs,  and  Pakticiplss. 

The  definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Seventh  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronoun,  seven  for  a  verb  finite.  Jive  for 
an  infinitive,  two  for  a  ^3ttrticiple,-~ttnd  one  for  an  adverb,  a  cor^unction,  a 
preposition,  or  an  interjection.  7%usi — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  Religion,  rightlj  understood  and  practised,  has  the  purest  of  all  joys  attending  it." 

BrfMw  la  t  common  Donn,  oftbe  third  penon,  idngulu  nnmber,  neater  sender,  uid  nomlnstlve  com.  1.  A  noui 
■  (kt  name  ot  any  p«nai).  place,  or  thing,  ttint  can  be  knotrn  or  mentioned.  3.  A  commgn  noan  it  tbe 
■aim  of  ■  sort,  lUnd,  orcIaH,  nrbelnKi  or  things.  3.  The  third  person  1b  that  which  denotes  the  penon  or 
tUag  merclr  spoKen  of.  4.  The  singular  nnmber  Is  that  which  denotes  but  one.  S.  The  neuter  gender  is 
that  which  denotes  thlna  that  are  neither  maie  nor  female.  6.  The  nomlnatlre  caae  1*  that  form  or  state  of 
asMn  or  pronooo,  whfch  denotes  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

ttfMb  la  an  advert*.  1.  An  adverb  is  a  word  uldcd  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  adverb ; 
atd  generally  expreaaes  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner.  ,    ,    ^     ^    ,    j     j    ,  , 

CWtrsitwd  Isft  perfect  pantciple.rnim  the  Invoularactive-transttlTe  verb,  iMderifait<l,u»(ierfIO(>d,tM(farifM«t- 
*M,  mtderttood.  1.  A  participle  Is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participating  the  properties  of  a  verb,  and 
•in  adjective  or  a  noun  ;  and  U  generally  formed  by  adding  ing,  d,  ored,  to  the  verb.  3.  The  perftct 
Mnietple  la  that  which  ends  comnioDW  In  ed  or  «n,  and  Impllea  a  completion  of  the  being,  action,  or  passlan. 

Js/hBconfuDction.  1.  A  eoajanction  u  a  word  lued  to  connect  wonU  oraentencea  In  coiutraction,  and  t« 
Aow  the  dependence  of  the  temu  so  connected.  .  , .    ^         „  ^ 

FrmeHtee  to  a  wrtbet  n^ldple,  tnta  the  resularactlre-traiiiltlTe  veil),  rracliir.  praelitfd,  praetUm^,  proti 
tittd-  1  ipaitlcfple  a  word  derived  ftom  a  verb,  partlclpaU  ■  f  ■  ;  r.^nrtUs  if  n  vcrh,  and  ofan  adjaft. 
live  oranoon:  and  la  generallv  formed  by  addlnKt»C.  <<( " ^'  '""^  ]'i^rrc<  t  jmrUclpla  is 
that  which  ends  commonly  In  ea  or  «»,  and  Implies  a  completion  >  ■  "i^,  ntWon,  i;r  p:i<r<luD. 

Sm  ban irreKnlaractlve-traBSlUve  verb, (tamAoff.Aail,  Aa«tn(r,  A<«i :  u  .main  the  Indicative  mood,  preaeat 
Iwe.  third  person,  and  singular  nnmHr.  1.  A  verb  u  a  word  tluit  slgnilles  to  be,  to  act,  oi  to  be  aetedi^nm, 
S.  An  irregalar  verb  Is  a  verb  that  does  not  fbrm  the  pretorlt  and  the  poribcl  participle  by  assamlng  d  or  ed. 
t.  An  acUve-iranaltlve  verb  tasrerbthatexpreaiesanacUon  which  basMKM  panoaoruliv  for  la  ohlecb 
i.  The  loiUcaUve  mood  is  that  (bnn  of  the  verb,  which  almply  ladtoMts  gg  dadiras  a  tUMtW aits  a  qoes- 
iioa.  6.  TbeprmtteasalaUMtwhlehMpAaseswIwtiiowaxMbM^ 

h  that  which  dciMtM  tbo  penon  or  thing  merely  Hpokan  of.  7.  Tnm  nafuar  aamMr  » that  vmiA  duMtM 
bot  one. 

Tk  h  the  definite  article.  1.  An  article  la  the  word  the,  ait,  or  a,  which  we  nnt  b«for»  noani  to  limit  their 
rigntOcatlon.   2.  The  dellnlie  mrtiolo  Is  Ute,  which  denotes  some  particular  thing  or  thhigs. 

PWnt  la  a  conunon  adiectlre,  of  the  snperlatlve  degree ;  compared  regolariy,  pun,  pttrtr,  purttl.  1.  An 
adieetlTALia  wort  addod  to  a  noon  or  pronoun,  amTgenenllj  expreaaes  qaulty.  I.  A  oomnKn  ad)oetlT* 
li«vortliw>rvitlMt,oraU«ctiTadcnottnf  quaiUror  rituatlon.  I.  Thi  Htpwlattva  dsfm  la  Ibat  wUA 
U  MMl  or  iMCl  A  aU  fewloM  wltb  It. 
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Of  1b  aprepMltlMi.  1.  A  prmocttlon  la  «  word  used  to  «xprMi  (on*  nlatlMi  of  dunmnt  tblofs  or  Owaghti  te : 

Mtch  otber,  M)d  U  Kenerally  pUoed  before  a  noon  or  «  prononn. 
AU  Is  a  pninoiDlDAl  MjccUvc,  not  compared.   1.  Ad  aitjuctlvo  la  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoos,  loj 

SupruUv  expr«SMa<iualitj.  9.  A  nronomfnal  adJectlrotB  adeflnlUveword  wUcb  mnv  ettlter  ac«ninptor| 
ouiuiur  repreMnt  It  understood,  a.  Tlioae  adJvcUTes  wtaoae  UgnWcAtton  dotta  not  admit  ofdUbnM. 
ios^ces.  cuiiiiot  bo  compared.  ' 
Joj/i  it  a  citmmon  nonn.  of  the  third  person,  plural  n amber,  neater  sender,  and  objective  cam.  1.  A  non  li> 
the  namo  of  anv  person,  place,  or  tiling,  (bat  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  9.  A  cominoii  noun  is  tbe  niow : 
of  a  sort,  kliiii,  or  cUua,  ofbpinits  or  tfilnas.  3.  Tho  third  pfrton  1*  that  wblcb  denotes  ttio  person  orthtaj  ' 
nerrlv  spoken  of.  4.  Tti«  plural  number  is  that  which  deD0le*iuor«  thaa  oaK,S.  TTx' neater  gendtr  I* 
that  whluh  denotes  thinia  tbat  are  neither  male  nor  female.  £.  Ttie  ot|}ecliTa^Ke  Is  iluitlbna  otMU: 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  wbkh  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  piepo^BB. 
Attending  Is  an  Imperftct  participle,  from  the  roKnlar  actlTo-transltlvfl  vrrb,  oftind,  attwntird,  9ltmti»t.  ' 
attended.   1.  A  participle  ia  aword  derived  flrom  a  verb,  partlclpatlns  tbe  propertlca  of  avorb,  audot  u  , 
adjpi^dve  or  a  noon  ;  and  Is  generally  funned  by  addlni,'i*»!7,  a,  OTed,  to  toe  voni.  3.  The  luipt-rfect  parUdpli 
Is  tiiBt  which  cndM  commnnlv  Intnir,  and  Impllra  b  continnanco  of  the  beliifc,  aotlon,  or  pa>*ioii.  i 
A  laa  poraonal  pronoun.ofUie  third  person,  slngaJarnamber.  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case.  1.  Apnam 
Is  a  word  used  In  stead  of  anoun.  3.  A  personal  pronoun  Is  a  pnmonn  that  abowa,  by  its  form,  of  wbtt 
person  It  Is.  S.  The  third  person  la  that  wUob  denotea  the  penan  or  thing  meiuy  spoken  oC  4,'TU 
atnjrular  nnmber  te  tliat  wUeU  denote*  but  one.  5.  The  neater  sender  to  that  which  denotes  things  that  an  , 
nefther  mole  nor  female.  6.  The  objective  ca«e  Is  that  fbnn  or  state  <rfa  noon  or  pronoun,  which  doaoM 
the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition. 

y/  liKSON  I. — PaBSINQ. 

/*'A  Verb  is  a  word  whereby  something  or  otber  is  represented  as  existing,  mma- 
ine,  acting,  or  b^g  acted  apODr  at  some  particalar  tJine,  past,  present,  or  intore ; 
and  this  in  various  manDers.*^ — W^iie,  on  the  Mtglish  Vm>,  p.  I. 

"  'Ertov  is  a  savage,  lurking  aboot  on  the  twilight  borders  of  the  circle  illamiiuted 
bytmth,  ready  to  rush  in  and  take  possession,  the  moment  her  lamp  grows  dia."— 

"  The  science  of  criticism  may  be  considered  as  a  middle  link,  connecdog  tbe  , 
different  parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chadn." — Ld.  Karnes,  El.  of  Grit.,  p.  izii.  j 
"  When  I  see  a  man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  c^e  graang,  I  cannot  doobt  bat  I 
that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be.    Nature  determines  us  to  rely 
on  the  veracity  of  our  senses ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  in  any  degree  answer 
their  end,  that  of  laying  open  things  existing  and  passing  around  us.  — Id.  ib.  i,  ^ 
"  But,  advandng  foruer  in  life,  and  inured  by  degrees  to  the  crooked  ways  of  dbd; 
pressiDg  through  the  crowd,  and  the  bnstie  of  the  world  ;  obliged  to  contrad  mdi 
Qua  m8D*B  craft,  and  that  nutn*s  soom ;  accustomed,  aometimes,  to  conceal  tbdr  seoli- 
ments,  and  often  to  stifle  thor  feeling ;  they  become  at  last  hardened  in  heart,  ud 
familiar  with  ocomplion." — ^Blaie:  Mvrra^'a  Sequel,  p.  140.  j 
"  jUuigh*d  at,  he  laughs  again  ;  and  stricken  hard, 
Turns  to  his  stroke  his  adunantine  scales, 
That  fear  no  disdpUne  of  human  hands:'* — Chwpar*$  Tatk,'^  47- 

LfflSON  n. — PABSINa. 

"  Thus  shame  and  remorso  united  in  the  ungrateful  person,  and  indignation  onited 
^th  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  others,  arc  the  punishments  provided  by  nature  fk  in- 
justice."— .ffiimM,  M.  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  288. 

"Viewing  man  as  under  the  influence  of  novelty,  would  one  suspect  that  ooitoni 
also  should  influence  him  ? — Human  nature,  diverafied  with  many  and  varioos 
springs  of  action,  ia  wonderfully,  and,  indul^ng  the  expressaon,  intricately  oon- 
stmcted,"— /rf.  ih.  i,  323. 

"  Dryden  frequently  introduces  three  or  {bar  persons  j^naking  upon  tiie  sum 
subject,  each  throwing  out  his  own  notions  sepai^y,  without  regudmg  what  u  aud 
by  die  rest."— /(f.  ih.  ii.  294. 

"  Nothing  is  more  studied  in  Clunese  gudens,  than  to  raise  wmder  or  smptin. 
Sometimes  one  is  led  insenmhly  into  a  dark  cavern,  tenninating  unexpectedly  ia  a 
landscape  enriched  wUh  all  that  nature  affords  the  most  delidons.^' — Id.  ih.  ii,  3S4. 


.  passing  over,  he  wiU  preserve 
"  Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repellM." — Goldsmith. 
**  Sufiblk  first  died,  and  York,  Si  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped."— fSKo^peofv. 
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Lisbon  m. — Pabsiko. 

"  Ereiy  change  in  the  state  of  things  is  eonridered  as  an  eflfect,  mdioating  the 
^eiunr,  ebaracterinng  the  kind,  and  measoring  the  degree,  of  ita  caoae.*' — Dr.  Mwr- 
rag.  Hist,  of  Eu.  L.,  i,  179. 

"Harmg  loved  his  own  who  were  in  die  world,  he  loved  them  onto  the  end.  And 
being  ended,  (the  devil  having  now  put  it  into  the  bout  Jndas  Iscariot, 
Smon's  son,  to  betraj  bim,)  Josas,  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given- all  things 
bto  his  hand,  and  that  he  bad  corae  &om  God  and  was  going  to  God,  arose  from  8Up> 
(ler,  and  laid  aside  his  coat,  and,  taking  a  towel,  girded  himself :  then  he  poured 
»ne  water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  mth 
the  towel  with  which  he  was  girded." — See  John,  xiii. 

"Sptritual  desertion  is  nalurallv  and  judiciallj  incurred  by  It  is  the  witb- 
dnml  of  that  divine  oncUon  wliicn  enriches  the  acquiescent  soul  with  moral  power 
ud  pleasure.  The  subtraction  leaves  the  mind  enervated,  ohsoored,  oottfi].8ra,  de- 
gnded,  and  distracted." — Homo  :  N.  T.  Obterver. 

"  Oiring  no  ofience  in  any  thing,  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the 
QUDisters  of  God  :  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known  ;  as  dying,  and,  l>ebold,  we  live  ; 
u  diastened,  and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making 
many  rich ;  as  having  nothm^,  and  yet  possesring  all  things." — 2  Cor.  vi. 
**  O  may  th*  mdulgence  of  a  &tber*B  love, 
Pour'd  fiirth  on  me,  be  doubled  from  above." — Jbuny. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  OP  PABTICIPLES. 

[C^  [Ab  Uie  principles  apon  wbleh  our  partklplM  ouKht  to  be  fornied,  wm  necenarllv  uitlelp4ted  in  tb*  pn- 
ndiiig  etttpter  on  Tcrba,  Um  mder  tniut  near  to  that  chapter  for  tho  doctrlnra  by  wUen  tho  fiijlawiDE  mronan 
Wb«mmcted.  Tbe  great  length  of  that  ehaprnr  sn'med  a  good  reason  fbr  MpanllDgtheieexaiapl««min  It,  and 
UmaliotbDi^LtbAtfliich  words  u«MMTOn«onil;  wrbtcn  for  paftldplM,  ihouhl,  ft»  tha  wke  of  ocifar,  b« 
ddaBf  notkiid  in  tbtaplaee.  In  many  ofthMooxuuplMi  howorer,  tbep«rtlclpt«  li  iiiH  imIIj  aiepuats  part  at 
tftta,  bat  b  In  bet  takes  with  an  atalllaiT  to  fbnn  lome  eompoond  tonae  of  its  ntb.] 

Lessor  I. — ^iRRiGuLABa. 

"  Many  of  yom  rcaden  have  mistook  that  passage." — StesZe,  Spect.,  No.  544. 

iroanrLi.— Rot  pcopw,  bcc&aae  tho  preterit  nrb  miuooi  U  hare  naed  fbr  tba  perftet  partklpltf.  But,  aeeordtBiC 

to tbe  table  of  inegnlar  TBtbi,  we  ongbl  to  bus,  mUtake,  miitoolc,  miiiaking,  mistaktn;  alter  tho  fonn  of  tba 
floptenri),  lot',  took,  taking,  takoi.  Themore,  the  te&tcnco  sbooldbo  amended  tbos :  "Uany  or^rournaden 
bcM  miMattn  that  paMace.'H 

"  Had  not  mj  Aog  of  a  steward  ran  away." — Addiaon,  Spect.  *'  None  should  be  admitted, 
except  he  had  broke  his  coUar-bone  thrice.  No.  474.  '*  Wecould  not  know  what  was 

wrote  at  tivcnty." — Pref.  to  WaUer.  I  hnrc  wrote,  thou  hast  wrote,  he  has  wrote ;  we 
hsrewTote,  ye  have  wrote,  they  havo  wrote."— ^*A'«  Gram.  p.62.  "As  if  God  had  spoke  his 
Iwt  words  there  to  bis  people." — Barclay's  Workt,  i,  462.  "  I  bod  like  to  have  came  in  that 
ship  myself." — N.  T,  Observer,  No.  453.  "  Our  ships  and  tcsscIs  being  drove  out  of  the  har- 
boi  by  a  storm." — Hutchins<ni'i  Hist,  nf  Mass.,  i,  470.  "He  will  endeavour  to  write  as  tba 
noeat  author  would  baTewrote,bad  bewritin  the  same  language." — BoUngbroke.on  Hist.  U 
M.  "  When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  his  enemies."— ^tfcrftury.  "  "Die 
innaoTtal  mind  that  hath  forsook  Her  mansion." — MiUon,  "  Grease  that's  sweatcn  from  the 
muderer's  gibbet,  throw  into  the  flame."— SAdb.  A^ebeth.  Tho  court  also  was  chided  fen- 
"Bowing  such  qticstions  to  be  put."— Co*.  Stone,  on  Freematonry,  p.  470.  "  He  would  bare 
spoke."— .Vtfton,  P.  L.,  B.  X,  1.  617.  "  Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way." 
— Mi4.i,621.  "Those  kings  and  potentates  who  have  strove," — Id.  Eiconockut,  xyii.  "That 
CTen  Silence  was  took." — Id.  Comus,  I.  557.  "And  envious  Darkness,  ere  they  could  ro- 
ton,  had  stole  them  from  me." — Id.  Comus,  1.  195.  "I  have  chose  this  perfect  man." — 
U.  p.  A.,  B.  i,  L  166.  "  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola." — SAak.  As  You 
^It.  "The  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between."— Drydim,  Fablei.  •'Henfinish  what 
ron  hare  began."— /d,  Powiw,  fl,  172.  '*  But  now  the  years  a  nmnezonstrtdn  have  ran."— 
Pope'*  0(fyMey,  B.  xi,  1.  666.  "  Repeats  your  verses  wrote  on  glasses."— iVior.  "  Who  by 
^aa  have  rose."— /d.  "  Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took." — Id.  Altna.  Sv'n  there 
he  ahonld  hare  fell."— /A  Sohmon. 

"  The  sun  has  rose,  and  gone  to  bed, 

Just  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead." — Stpift. 
"And  though  no  marriage  words  are  spoke, 

They  part  not  till  the  mig  is  \it6ke."—Id.  RUdks. 
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LiflBOH  IL — RBauLuts. 

"When  the  word  lAStript  of  sll  the  tenninatioiiB." — Dr.  Murrai^t  Hitt.     Bit.  L.,  i,  319.  ' 

[ftwanM.— Hot  p»ptr,  Iwoimi  the  ptrtielpU  |i  twalnited  to  t.  IlBt,ueMdlii(to0faMmli<ni9aLOBllw  I 
Imgnlw wiMt *ir$» u nsnlw.  llMnltoMUi t Aotild be  cbaspd  totd;  and  tha  float pihonld be doolilid,  | 

aeeoidlng.to  Eule  Sd  for  SpelUog :  thus,    wlmi  the  word  fa  Uripptd  of  alt  tha  tannhirfnW  i"] 

"  Forgive  him,  Tom ;  his  head  ia  crackt."—SK>»/t'i  Poem*,  p.  397.   "F<tt'tii  the  sport,' 
to  have  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  peter." — Hamlet,  Act  3.   "As  great  as  they  j 
are,  I  was  nurst  by  their  mother." — i^i^'*  Poema,  p.  310.    "If  he  shoald  now  be  I 
cry'd  down  since  his  change." — Ih.  p.  306.    "  Dipt  orer  head  and  ears — indebt." — ii.p.312.  | 
"We  see  the  nation's  credit  crackt." — lb.  p.  312.   "Because  they  find  their  poi^eti  . 
pickt."— i&.  p.  338.    "  O  what  a  pleasure  m£ct  with  pain  I  "—it.  p.  373.    "And  only  with  | 
ast  Brother  Iinkt."— A.  p.  387.   "  Because  he  ne'er  a  thought  alloVd,  That  might  not  be  I 
eonftet"— A.p.  361.   "My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  flzt."— A.  p.  369.    «*The  ! 
observations  annext  to  them  will  be  intelligible." — Philologtcal  Muamm,  Vol.  i,  p.  457.  j 
"  Those  eyes  are  always  fixt  on  the  general  principles." — lb.  i,  468.    "  liaborious  conjee-  ; 
tnres  will  be  banisht  from  our  commentaries." — lb.  i,  469.   ""Tiridatefl  was  dethroned,  and 
Phraates  was  reestablisht  in  his  stead." — lb,  i,  462.   "A  Roman  who  was  attacht  to  Aagus- 
tOB." — lb,  i,  466.   "Norshould  I  have  spolten  of  it,  unless  Baxter  bad  talkt  about  two  < 
•och." — lb.  U  467.   "A^  the  reformcva  m  language  have  generally  rosht  on." — lb.  i,  649.  | 
"  lliree  centuries  and  a  halfhad  then  eUpet  since  t£e  date.  —A.    249.   *' Of  sach  criteria, 
as  has  been  remarkt  already,  there  is  an  abundance." — lb.  i,  261.   "The  English  have  rar- 
pastev^  other  nation  in  their  services." — lb.  i,  306.    "The  party  addreet  is  next  in  ' 
dignity  to  the  speaker." — Barn»'»  Ilcrmea,  p.  66.   "  To  which  we  are  many  times  helpt." — 
J^tlier'a  Particks,  p.  13.    "But  for  him,  I  should  have  lookt  well  enough  to  myself." 
— lb.  p.  88.     "Why  are  you  vext,  Ladyf  why  do  frown?" — Milton,  Comta,  L  M7.  I 
"  Obtruding  false  rules  prankt  in  reason's  garb." — lb.  1.  759,   "  But,  like  Dnid  eqoipt  ia  ' 
Saul's  armour,  it  is  encumbered  and  oppreraed." — CatnpbelP*  Bhet.  p.  378. 

**  And  when  &nr  merchants  are  blown  up,  and  cracky 
Whole  towns  are  cast  away  in  stramit  and  wreokt."— Buflgr,  p.  I6S. 

LuBON  in. — Mixxa 
"The  landsareholdenin  free  and  common soocage." — Tnimbuffa  But.i,  13S. 

tPoimru^Hot  propar,  becuua  tbo  partldpla  hMm  li  not  In  ttiat  form  vidch  pwaent  naage  anthortaca-  Bnt 
aeeOTdliig  to  the  tablaoflmBnUrTerba,  tbalbnr  partaof  thavart)  te  as  now  naad,  ai»A(rid,A«U,  keUtimg, 
kM.   Therefoia,  tuMtn  dumld  ba  htld;  thus,  "nw  laadi  an  held  in  free  and  common  M«cag«."] 

"  A  Stroke  is  drawed  under  such  words." — Cobbetft  E.  Grammar,  Edition  of  1832,  ^  IS4. 
"It  is  striked  even,  with  a  strickle." — Walker' »  Partii^,  p.  llfi.  "Whilst  I  was  wand- 
ringi'without  any  care,  beyond  my  bounds." — Ib.-p,  83.  "When  one  would  do  some- 
thin{^  unless  hindred  by  something  present." — Johnaon'a  Gram.  Cora.  p.  Sll.   **  It  it  wed 

Sotcoitially,  but  not  so  as  to  be  rendred  by  these  signs." — lb.  p.  320.  "Ifowwho  would 
ote  upon  things  hurrycd  down  the  stream  thiis  fast  ? " — CoUiers  Antoninua,  p.  89.  *<  Heav- 
en hath  timely  try'd  their  growth." — Milton,  Comua,  1.  970.  "  O  !  ye  mistook,  ye  shenld 
h^ve snatcht  mis  wand."— i&.  p.  815.  "Of  true  virgin  here  distrest." — lb,  p.  905.  "So 
that  they  have  at  last  come  to  be  substitute  in  the  stead  of  it." — Bardaj^t  Work*,  i,  339. 
"Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots." — Psal,  Ixviii,  13.  "And,  lo,  in  her  moutii  was  an  i 
olive-leaf  pluckt  off." — Foiends'  Bible,  and  Bbucb's  :  Gen.  viii,  11.  "  Brutus  and  Casxins 
Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome." — Shak.  "  He  shall  be  spitted  on."— 
Luia,  xviii,  32.  "  Andarenot  thecotmtrieaso  ororflown  still  ntuate  between  the  tropics?" 
— BaUlej^a  Senntma.  "  Kot  trickt  and  frounc't  as  ^  was  wont.  But  kcrcheft  in  a  comely 
cloud." — Milton,  n  Pemeroso,  L  123.  "  To  satisfy  his  rigor,  Satis^d  never." — Id.  P.  L:,  B.  x. 
1.  804.  "  With  him  there  crucify' d."—/d,  P.  L.,  B.  xii,  1.  417.  "  Th'  earth  cumber' d,  and 
the  wing'd  air  darkt  with  plumes." — Id.  Comut,  1.  730.  "And  now  their  way  to  Earth  they 
had  descry' d." — Id.  P.  L.,  B.  x,  1.  325.  "  Not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soUBedroptwith 
blood  of  Gorgon." — lb.  B.  x,  L  627.  "And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost." — lb.  B.  L  718. 
"  The  cause,  alas,  is  quickly  guest."— Suw/fs  Potma,  p.  404.  *•  The  kettle  to  the  top  was 
hoist"— i».  P*  274.  "  In  chains  thy  syllables  are  Unkt"— /&.  p.  818.  «  Bather  than  tbvs 
be  overtopt,  Would  you  not  wish  their  laurels  cropt  ? " — lb.  416.  "  The  hyphen,  or  oon- 
jfriner,  is  a  little  line,  drawed  to  connect  words,  dr  parts  of  words." — Cohbeaa  Gram,,  18S3,  , 
f  160.  "  In  the  other  manners  of  dependence,  this  general  rule  is  sometimes  broke." — Joh- 
Gram.  Com.  p.  334.  "  Some  intransitive  verbs  may  be  rendered  transitive  by  means  of 
a  preposition  prefixt  to  them." — Grant'a  Lot,  Gram.  p.  66.  "Whoever  now  should 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  Vakriua,  would  set  every  body  a-laughing." 
—Walker'a  Did.  "Being  mocked,  scourged, .  spitted  on,  and  cmctfied."  —  Gwitfjt'a 
Aaoyt,  p.  40. 

"For  rhyme  in  Oreece  or  Borne  was  nera  known. 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'erflown." — Rotcommon, 

"In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drownded. 
If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  a  ennra'drhead."— Svj^ 
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CHAPTEK  VIIL-ADVERBS, 

An  Adverb  ia  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an 
other  adverb  ;  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner :  as, 
Thej  are  now  here,  studying  vary  dUigetUlif. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oat.  1. — Adverbs  briefly  express  what  woald  otherwise  require  seroral  words  :  as,  lf<m, 
for  df  fiUi  film; — Hm,  for  in  this  plaoe ; —  V«ry,  for  in  a  high  tkgre» ; — XHligentb/.  for  in  an  in- 
dhuMwi  manfter.  Thus  the  me&ning  of  almost  any  adTerh,  may  be  explained  by  aonie 
ftoee  b^inning  with  a  preposition  and  ending  with  a  noun. 

On.  2. — There  fire  several  customary  comMnations  of  short  words,  which  are  used 
tdrerbiaUy,  and  which  some  grammarians  do  not  analyze  in  parsing ;  ax,  not  at  all,  at  length, 
n  jliie,  in  fvU,  at  Uaat,  at  present,  at  once,  this  once,  in  vain,  no  davbt,  on  board.  But  all 
vends  that  convey  distinct  ideas,  and  rightly  retain  their  individuality,  ought  to  be  taken 
MjmteLy  in  parsing.  With  the  liberty  of  swmosing  a  few  flUpsea,  an  ingenious  parser 
will  seldom  find  occasion  to  speak  of  "advertual  phrases."!  In  these  instances,  leMlk, 
Mtijbia,  and  iffont,  are  unquestionably  nouns ;  onc0,too,  li/nsed  as  a  noun ; /utf  and  dtt 
may  be  parsed  either  as  nouns,  or  as  adjectiTes  whose  nouns  arc  understood;  at  least,  to, 
itf  the  least  measHre ;  at  present,  ia,  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  vain,  is,  t»  a  vain  course,  or 
manner, 

Obs.  3. — A  phrase  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  separable  parts  of  speech,  the  parsing 
of  which  of  course  implies  their  separation.  And  though  the  division  of  our  language 
into  woids,  and  the  division  of  its  words  into  parts  of  speech,  have  never  yet  been  made 
enelly  to  correspond,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  bring  them  as  near  tc^;ether  as  possible. 
Hence  sneh  terms  ^everywhere,  tmytehere,  nowadays,  forever,  nerso,  to-day,  to-morrow,  by-and- 
iy,  iiuidt-out,  iipaide-down,  if  they  are  to  be  parsed  simply  as  adverbs,  ought  to  be  com- 
pound e<I,  and  not  written  as  phrases. 

Obs.  4. — Under  nearly  all  the  different  classes  of  words,  some  particular  instances  micj 
be  quoted,  in  which  other  parts  of  speech  seem  to  take  the  nature  of  adverbs,  so  as  either 
to  iwonw  such,  or  to  be  apparently  used  for  than.  ( I .)  Abticlbs  :  *<  This  may  appear  in- 
credible, but  it  is  not  th*  less  true." — Dr.  Mmra^s  Hist,  i,  3S7.  The  other  party  was  a 
Kttlecoy." — D.Wthater.  (20  Nouns:  "And  scrutiny  became  sAm*  blind." — Catcper.  '<He 
wiD  come  home  to-morrow." — Clark,  *'  They  were  travelling  post  when  he  met  them."— 
Miimiy'*  Gram.  p.  69.  "And  with  a  vengeance  sent  from  Media  post  to  Egypt." — JUitton, 
P.L.,B.  iv,  1.  170.  "That  I  nhould  care  a  jfroo/ whether  he  likes  the  work  or  not." — Kirk- 
ham.  "  It  has  snowed  terribly  all  night,  and  is  vengeance  cold." — Swift.  (3.)  Adjbctivbs  : 
"Drink  deep,  or  taste  not." — Pope.  "A  place  u>on4roua  deep." — Wehttcr's  Did.  "That 
fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative." — Shah.  "A  man  may  speak  louder  or  softer  in  the 
Mmekey;  what  hespeaksAi^Aeror/ouwr.he  changes  his  key." — Sheridan's  FM)cutio7i,  ■p.  114. 
(4.)  PaoirottKS :  "IfAot  am  I  eased}"— Jb&.  "TTAof  have  I  offended  thee?"— Gm.  xx,  9. 
"He  is  somewhat  arrognnt."— Ory(fcH.  («.)  Ybrbs  :  **Sauxds  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 
wheels." — Cowper.  "  For  then  tho  farmers  came  jog.  Jog,  along  the  miry  road." — Id. 
"Crock!  went  something  on  deck." — iMtnaon  Crusoe,  "Then  straight  went  the  yard 
liof  over  their  noddle." — Arbuthnot.  (6.)  Fabticiples  :  "  Like  medicines  given  scalding 
\ot."—Dodd.  "My  clothes  are  almost  dripping -wGi." — "In  came  Squire  South,  stark, 
^riitg  mad." — Arbuthnot,  "An  exceeding  high  mountain." — Matt,  iv,  8.  "  How  aweet,  how 
yuMg  sweet,  the  hour  to  me !  " — Ch.  Observer.  **  "When  we  act  according  to  our  duty.^— 
iV.  Johnson,  "A  man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees." 
—'PsaL  Izxiv,  6.  (7.)  CuNJuxcrioNS :  "  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face." — Shak. 
"  Not  at  all,  or  btU  very  gently." — Locke.  **  He  was  but  bom  to  try  the  lot  of  man." — Pops. 
(S.)  PsBTosmoys :  "  They  shall  go  in  and  out." — Bible.  "  From .  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
cvth,  and  walking  up  and  doton  in  it." — lb.  These  are  actually  advcrbi,  and  not  preposi- 
tions, because  ihey  govern  nothing.  (9.)  Interjections  are  never  used  as  adverbs,  though 
4e  Greek  grammarians  refer  them  nearly  all  to  this  class.  The  using  of  other  words  for 
■dverbs,  (L  e.  the  adverbial  use  of  any  words  that  we  do  not  actiudly  call  adverbs,)  may  be 
Kfaned  to  tho  figure  «iuiU(^.'t  as, 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed, 
Spikuh,  splash,  across  the  sea." — Burger. 

'  ■  Stosi'-iuro,"  "  BroifE'-cotD,"  and  "Swks'-i>-iii,"  ueglTcn  la  Woreesler'i  WciIoumt,  u  compomtd 
ssjMhn;  and  thUlsperbftpBUwlr  best  elassiflesikm;  but.  If  I  miKake  not,  the/ are  uaualljr  accented  quita  M 
awpgyon  the  Iiuar  ^yltablK,  aa  on  llw  former,  being  apokeo  rmtber  astwoempbatie  word*.  A  >luillar  nxBinpto 
■raBD%oiiTQe7,  "  Ifkwan  InbntamrUfcottf,"  laglTcnbj  fratMniider  tbiaKote:  "Adjectttta  Mmctlmo  beku^ 

Mbet  a^Jaelivva ;  aa,  *  rerf  Aol  Iron.'  "—bnprortit  Gram.  p.  141.  But  Webatar  htmKlf,  f^om  wiiiMii  tbia  doelilM 
M<  the  amnpit  an  botrowad,  (am  hia  Baw  XIX,)  mskaa  KtD<'.HOT"  but  odb  word  ia  bta  Uttimasji  ant 
watcaatax  civat  It  as  eaa  word,  In  a  has  proper  fono,  mo  wttbont  a  hypban, "  Ku»-uot," 

t'*Or  l>uufls.~Ttaa  constnwtlon  wbkb  maj  ba  radaced  to  tbia  flsuia  la  KagUib,  cbtaflr  appsan  i^MO  ea* 
l*rt«ri9aachlsaaad«ltbtbapowaaBd«flMtofaaollMr.*^irard'a£v'uA  Or«n.p.lfil)w 
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Obs.  S. — Ab  ofher  wU  of  speacli  teem  MmetimM  to  take  tlie  aaton  <d  tdTeifM«  •» 
■drerbs  Bometimee,  dtner  nally  or  apparently,  aasume  the  nature  of  ottier  parts  of  speeelL 
(1.)  Of  noons:  as,  "A  committee  it  not  needed  merely  to  say  Km  or  No;  that  will  do 
very  little  good ;  the  yai  or  the  no  must  be  accompanied  and  supported  by  reasons." — Dr.M'- 
CartM.  "Shall  I  teU  you  vihyf  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore  ;  for,  they  say,  every  tcAy  hath  a 
foherefort." — Shak.  (2.)  Of  adjectives  :  as,  *<  Mebuchadneszar  invaded  the  country,  and 
reduced  it  to  an  almott  desert." —  Wood^t  Diet.  v.  Moah.  "  The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Lantl,  attended  on  bis  Mi^esty."— CbrmifiM.  **  '^th  vpuard  speed  hu  agOe  wings  be 
spread." — Prior.  "She  lishta  the  dtnmmard  hearen,  and  rises  there." — Dryd€n.  (3.)  Of 
rBOHOuns:  as,  <' He  liked  uie  ground  wAerwn  she  trod." — MUtan.  "  tfiUmm have yov been 
gaUed  by  the  king  \  "—Shak.  "  O  how  unlike  the  pUce  from  whence  they  fdl  I " — Par.  Lm, 
B.  i,  1.  75.  Here  vherecn  is  exactly  equivalent  in  sense  to  om  vihich  ;  wherein,  to  in  lekat; 
and  Mihenee,  to  which:  but  none  of  them  are  actually  reckoned  pronouns.  (4.)  Of  vbbjn: 
as,  "  If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  -will  down." — Lodce.  "  To  dbn 
proud  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die." — Sidneg.  "  She  never  could  aioay  with  me."— 
Skmk.  *<^iniy,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war." — Id.  get  ye  out  of  this  place." — Gm. 
xix,  14.  (6.)  Of  CONJUNCTIONS :  as,  •*  I,  even  I,  am  he." — Isaiah,  zliii.  26.  "If  I  will  thai 
he  tarry  till  I  come." — John,  xzi,  22.  "  I  will  go  and  sec  him  before  I  die." — Gen.  xlv,  S8. 
*'  Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return."— ^06,  x,  21.  (6.)  Of  PBBposmoNs :  as,  "  Supetior 
to  any  that  are  dug  out  the  ground." — Eame»'»  Lect.  p.  28.  "Who  act  $0  counter  heavenly 
mexoy'8  plan," — Suma.  Better  perhaps, "  ou^  o/""  and  "  counter  fo."  (7.)  Of  iMTBBJzcmia: 
as,  "C^,  up,  Olcntarkin  !  rouse  thee,  ho  ! " — Scott.  "Dotcn,  down,  cried  Uar,  yonz  lanefls 
dim*  /     /d.   "O^!  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  tiiy  sight." — Smith. 

Obs.  6. — ^In  theae  last  examples,  19),  and  down,  and  off,  have  perhapa  aa  much  nsemUaDee 
to  imperatire  verba,  as  to  interjectiona ;  but  they  need  not  be  referred  to  either  of  tkcat 
nlniwirn.  because  by  supplying  a  verb  we  may  etuily  parse  them  as  adverbs.  I  neither 
adt^t  the  notion  of  ^jme  Tooke,  that  the  same  word  cannot  belong  to  different  parta  of 
speech,  nor  refer  ercry  word  to  that  class  to  which  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  belong; 
for  both  of  these  methods  are  impracticable  and  absurd.  The  essential  nature  of  eaeb 
part  of  speech,  and  every  important  peculiarity  of  iu  individual  terms,  it  is  hoped,  will  bt 
sidBciently  explained  in  WMoe  part 01  other  of  work;  but,  aa  the  claarificatjcni  ofwcadi 
<Aen  depends  upon  thdr  eonttrucHon,  some  explanationa  that  go  to  determine  the  parti  of 
•peech,  must  be  looked  for  under  the  head  of  Syntax. 

Obs.  7. — The  proper  classification,  or  subdivisioiii  of  adverbs,  though  it  does  not  qipaar 
to  have  been  discovered  by  any  of  our  earlier  grammarians,  is  certainly  very  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  words  themselves.  The  fbor  important  circim- 
atances  of  any  event  or  assertion,  are  the  when,  the  where,  the  how-mueh,  and  the  how;  «r 
the  time,  the  place,  the  d^ee,  and  the  manner.  These  four  are  the  things  which  we  usually 
express  by  adverbs.  And  seldom,  if  ever,  do  we  find  any  adverb  the  uotitm  of  which  doss 
not  fiorrespond  to  that  of  tomelime,  mmaehere,  somewAof,  or  soaieAoia.  Hence  the  gaiMnl 
claMei  of  thia  scat  of  words  oaght  to  be  formed  onder  theae  four  heads.  The  classi&oft- 
tioa  heretofore  most  commonly  adopted  in  English  grammars,  luu  every  fault  which  tfaa 
qiitit  of  awkwardness  could  possibly  give  it.  The  head  of  it  is  this:  "Adveite,  thonfli 
vary  numerwu,  may  be  reduced  to  certain  classes,  the  chief  of  which  are  thoie  of  Number, 
Order,  Place,  Time,  Quantity, Manner  or  Quality,  Doubt,  Affirmation,  Negation,  Interroga- 
tion, and  Comparison." — liurray'a  Gram.  p.  1  Ifi ;  Comly't,  66  ;  Kirkhatn'e^  86 ;  R.C.  Smith't, 
M ;  Haff$,  26 ;  attd  other*.  1 

CLASSES.  ' 

Adverbs  may  be  rednced  to  four  general  classes ;  namelj,  adverbs  of  fuiu, 
ot  place,  of  degrecj  and  of  manner.  Besides  these,  it  ig  proper  to  disdnguisli 
the  particular  class  of  txmjunetive  adverbs. 

I.  Adverbs  of  ftme  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question,  Whenf  Sm 
long  f  How  soon  ?  or,  Sow  often  ?  mcluding  these  wluch  ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs  of  time  my  be  subdivided  u  follows  : — 

1.  Of  time  present ;  as,  Now,  yet,  to-day,  nowadays,  pretently,  inatantfy,  immediattif,  Itrvighl 
,  directly,  forthwith.  I 
Of  time  put ;  u,  Already,  jtat  now,  latrijf,  recently,  yeiterday,  formerly,  anciently,  ome,  here- 
tofore, hitherto,  tince,  till  now,  long  ago,  erewhtle,  ertt. 

3.  Of  time  to  come ;  as,  To-morrow,  hereafter,  henceforth,  henceforward,  by-and^y,  soon,  ereleft. 
ehortly. 

4.  Of  time  relative ;  as,  When,  then,Jlrit,  Juit,  before,  after,  while,  wHilat,  meattwhile.  (A 
tmtU,  eeannably,  betimes,  earhi,  late,  whenever,  aftenaard,  afterwarda,  otherwkile,  otAennUte 

6.  Of  time  auolute;  as,  Ahoayt,  ever,  nner,  aye,  etenmtfy,  forever,  ptrpetmU^t  taaHeimKt, 
w,  everlaetinglf. 

6.  or  tiine repealed;  aa,  Q/fan,  0^,  «atii»  MoasfmaZhr,  .^vjiunfJ^,  JOHuftaMt,  saMaw,  fwntg, 
dKitf,  tpaat^i  maMCA^,  VMFV,  ommo/^,  ome,  Uriee,  fArjn^  or  three  tmrn.  Abort  thla,  we  ass  ' 
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SB^  the  phnsM,  Jbir  <mmi,  jiM  turn,  tia  tmm,  fto.  Wbetliar  thOM  oi^lil  to  bi  zeokoDtd 
anmw  or  not,  ii  qawtloiubte :  tinm,  for  repetitiom,  laay  be  ■nppowd  »  noon. 

n.  Adverbs  of  place  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question.  Where  f 
WhUAer  f  Whence  t  or,  Whereabovi  ?  includiDg  these  which  ask. 

Obi.— Admbt  of  phee  nwr  be  lobdiTlded  «■  follows : — 

1.  Of  plaoe  in  irtiieh ;  as,  Wimv,  hen,  then,  yonder,  above,  Mmd,  ahovt,  amuiuL  tomeiohen, 
tm/when,  ettetohere,  otherwhere,  everywhere,  nowkere,  vherever,  wheresoever,  taiihin,  withowt, 
iBMreabout,  whereaioute,  hertahout,  Aenabouta,  thereabout,  thereabotde. 

2.  Of  place  to  whicli;  m,  fVAither,  hither,  thither,  in,  «p,  dtnen,  iaek,/brtht  aeitla,  a»kor$, 
etroad,  ahft,  home,  homeKords,  inmtrde,  ^moardt,  dovrnwardi,  baclaMFd»t  Jbrwmtb.  Imemrm, 
kmeteard,  upteard,  dotenrntrd,  baektoard,  lod  Jbrward,  are  alio  adTerbe.  Mwnlai  k^JsetiTea;  bvt 
•nu  critics,  for  dlstinotioii's  sake,  choose  to  use  these  onl^  as  adjectiTes. 

3.  or  place  from  which ;  as,  Whence,  hence,  thence,  atmy,  out,  off,  far,  reimMly. 

4.  Of  the  order  of  place ;  aa,  Fint,  eecondfy,  lhirdiy,fottrthljf,  &<t.    Thus,  tecondh/  meaaa  in 
thmeondpiaeei  UHn^,^  the  third plaee;&o,  Fn  imer,  or  rank,  implies  plwe,  thot^h  it 
eoniist  of  relatiTO  d^rees. 

m.  Adrerbs  of  degree  are  those  which  anawer  to  the  question,  SinffmutAf 

Sow  Uttle?  or  to  the  idea  of  more  or  lees. 

Om. — ^A^Tcrlw  of  dcffree  may  be  rabdiTided  aa  fallows : — 

1.  Of  ezccsa  or  abandaoce :  as.  Much,  more,  moet,  too,  very,  yreaHy,  far,  heeUee  ;  ehiejlu,pri»ei- 
faOf,  mainiv,  mottly,genemUy  ;  entireiy,fiiU,fuUy,  completeiy,perfeeiIy,  whoUy,  MmOy,  aJtogether, 
tH,  vaU,  efaor,  stent;  aweednwiy,  MeMme$>,  ecAvwuonfftr,  inbtUrablf;  jmnmutenMy,  Amo*- 
meMy.infnUeljf. 

%  Of  equality  or  anffldeney :  as,  Enough,  ev^ieimUy,  competently,  adtgmttly,  proporUonaOih 
<fiMulhr,  w,  at,  eeen,juit,  exactly,  preeiteiy. 

X  Of  deflcienoy  or  abatement ;  aa,  Lmle,  leu,  least,  ecorcely,  hardly,  tcatttly,  teantily,  merely, 
iortiji,  only,  but,  portly,  partially,  imoWv,  almoMt,  teeU'H^h,  not  quite, 

4.  or  qoantitT  in  the  abatiact ;  as,  JUow,  (meaning,  m  what  degree,)  however,  howeoever,  everwo, 
wwrtto^,  anything,  nothing,  a  groat,  a  siqisnw,  a  eonmarkee,  utd  other  nonna  of  qnau^nsoo 

ly.  Adverbs  of  numner  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question,  Mow  f  or, 
bj  ajBrming,  denjingj  or  donbting,  show  how  a  subject  is  regarded. 

OaB.-~AdTerbe  of  manner  may  be  subdiTided  as  follows  ^— 

I.  Of  manner  from  quality ;  as.  Well,  ill,  wisely,  fooSahly,  juetly,  wickedly,  and  many  othen 
anwd  by  addinff  ly  to  adjectires  of  quality.  Xy  is  a  contraction  of  liie  ;  and  ia  the  most  common 
tmuoatiMi  of  Polish  adVerbs,  When  Mded  to  nouns,  it  forms  a^jeotiTes;  bat  Knnofew  of 
these  are  also  uaea  adretbiaUy :  as,  daily,  weekly,  moMhly,  which  denote  time. 

1  Of  affirmation  or  assent ;  as,  yss,  yea,  ay,  virilf,  tnUy,  indeed,  twt^,  MrtaMy,  dontHem, 
•MMUed/y,  aseuredfy,  certet, forsooth,*  amen. 

*■  Of  negation ;  M,  No,  nay,  ffo^AMmw,  notMy,  noways,  nohow. 

4.  Of  doubt  or  aneertainty;  as,  PerAapa,  haply,  possibly,  perchance,  penuhenlurot  imw-8*> 
o.  Of  mode  or  way ;  as,  7%ue,  so,  how,  smmAow,  nohow,  anyhow,  howeeer,  howsoever,  aie.  eb$, 

'lhir«ise,acrots,  together,^tart,aeunder,naatelg,pttrtieutai1y,neeeu^  tripptrnglg, 

tttmport,  headhnff,  let^thwite. 

V.  Condunetive  adoerU  are  titoae  irtuch  perform  tite  office  ootgnno&ns, 
Old  serve  to  connect  sentences,  as  well  as  to  express  some  circumstance  of 
time,  place,  degree,  or  the  like.  This  class  embraces  a  few  words  not  strictly 
beloDgmg  to  any  of  the  others :  as,  (1.)  The  abverbs  of  cause ;  why, 
wherfore,  ther^&re  ;  but  the  last  two  of  these  are  often  called  conjunctions. 
(2.)  The  pronominal  cnnpounds ;  herein,  therein,  wherein,  &c. ;  in  which 
the  fitrmer  term  is  a  substitute,  and  virtually  governed  by  the  enclitic  particle. 

OBBBBVATIONS. 

Ob8.  1.— ConjnnctiTe  adyerbs  often  relate  equally  to  two  verbs  in  diflferont  clanveSj  on  which 
Krntnt  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  others ;  as,  "And  they  feared  when 
thn  heard  that  they  were  Romans."— ^cfs,  xvi,  38.  Here  when  ia  a  ooqjimctiTe  adTerb  of  time, 
m  relates  equally  to/eorwf  and  to  heard.  "  The  right  of  coming  on  the  abort  for  their  pnrpoMt 
a  general,  as  and  when  they  please."— HofrvytJ.  Here  as  Is  a  eoiyancttve  adverb  of  manner,  and 
wwR,  of  time ;  both  relating  eoually  to  coming  aod  to  please. 

Qbs.  The  following  woros  are  the  most  frequently  used  as  conjunetire  adrerbs :  q/tsr, 
Ofsiit,  also,  as,  b^ore,  bendea,  consequently,  else,  ere,  even,furthermon,  hence,  how,howeter,  more- 
over, nevertheleu,  otherwise,  since,  to,  sitU,  till,  then,  thsnoe,  therefon,  too,  miiit,  when,  where, 
msrefore,  whither,  and  while,  or  whilst. 

Om.  S^Advcrbaof  fiiiiM, plw*.  and  tMNiwr,  an  generally  eonneotedirithvorbf  or  partidplM  ; 
wae  el  degne  are  more  frequent^  plaeed  before  aqfeetlTee  or  idTeAe :  the  lattir,  komrer,  some- 

•  I^iTMoa  b  ttitfaOy  a  void  or  afBniiatkn  or  sssuU,  mssslne 
«^ '  u,  "  In  thee*  imUcnMn  whom  the  world/orMM*  calls  Wbe  and  soUd.thsrs  IsMMSalljallbir  aianOIMm 
Att  ransniM,  a  adnlbkM  that  tine  ym"— AWs  Jrt  ^  IMiMv,  p.  SL 
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times  denote  the  meunn  of  aetions  or  eAets ;  u*  "And  I  wept  mucA." — An.  t,  4.  "And  I«ue 
trembled  «ery  aU9adiiigly."—€len.  xxni,  33.  "  Writm  who  Iwd  felt  teu,  would  UTe  said  MnL" 

**  Tictora  and  Tanqutsbed,  in  the  Tarloaa  field. 
Vat  whoUy  orercomp,  nor  tchoUy  yield." — Dryden. 
Obb.  4. — ^The  adTerba  here,  there,  and  where,  when  cmnpoanded  with  prepoeitions,  have  tii* 
Jgrce  of  prononna,  or  of  pronominal  adjectirea:  ait  Hereoff,  for  fry  tfas;  thereby.  Sat  by  Ihtt; 
wkereby,  for  Ay  wMcA,  oi  tchat.  The  prepoaltiona  which  may  be  aubjoined  in  this  manner,  an 
only  the  short  worda,  at,  by,for,from,  in,  itUo,  of,  on,  to,  tmto,  under,  upon,  and  with.  Comnoaiidi 
.•f  taia  k^d.  allhoush  tbey  partake  the  nature  or  pronouns  with  respect  to  the  noansKoinK  Wore, 
are  still  properly  reckoned  adverbs,  because  they  relate  as  such  to  the  verbs  which  follow  them; 
Mt,  "  Yon  take  my  life,  when  you  do  take  the  means  vA«refry  I  live." — Shale.  Here  vhertby  n 
a  eo^juoctive  adverb,  re[aesenting  meafw,  and  relating  to  the  verb  Uve.*  This  mode  of  ezprcsNoa 
ia  DOW  somewhat  antiquated,  though  still  frequently  used  by  good  authors,  and  especially  by  ths 
poeta. 

Ona.  6. — The  adverbs,  wAcn,  where,  whither,  whence,  how,  why,  wherefore,  wherein,  whertef, 
whereby,  and  other  like  compounds  of  where,  are  sometimea  used  as  interroQotivee ;  but,  u  sacb, 
they  still  severally  belong  to  the  classes  under  which  they  are  placed  in  the  foregoing  distribatioa, 
eKonit  that  words  of  interrogation  are  not  at  the  same  time  connectives.  These  adverbs,  aad 
the  Uiree  pronouna,  who,  which,  and  what,  are  the  only  interrogative  worda  in  the  language;  tat 
qoestiona  mar  be  asked  without  any  of  them,  and  all  have  other  uses  than  to  ask  questions. 

Obb.  6. — ^Tne  coiyancttve  adverbs,  spAen,  where,  whither,  whettce,  how,  and  wAy,  an  aomctliKi 
■0  employed  as  to  ptrtake  of  the  natare  of  pronouna,  being  used  as  a  sort  or  spipctoJ  reteistf, 
which  refer  back  to  antecedent  nouns  of  time,  place,  manner,  or  cause,  according  to  their  on 
r«apective  meanings ;  yet  being  adverbs,  because  they  relate  as  such,  to  the  verbs  which  fellow 
themi  as,  "  In  the  (jay  ioA«»  Ood  shalljudge  the  secrets  of  men." — Rom.  ii,  16.  "In  a  timt 
wilan  thou  mayest  be  found."— Pui.  sxxii,  6.  "1  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length  fooad 
Iwre,  a  D&ire  where  tSi  real  wanta  might  be  easily  supplied." — Dr.Johnaon.  "To  thatyMitofte 
■aottntain  tehore  the  declivity  began  to  grow  craggy.'' — Id.  "At  Canterbury,  whither  some  Tsic* 
had  run  before." — Watton.  "  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  yvKia  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  thesd 
lohencf  ye  are  digged."— faaioA,  li,  1.  "  We  may  remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  — 
BfaiVs  Rhet.  p.  163.  "  I'll  tell  yon  a  way  how  you  may  live  your  time  over  again." — OiUim'i 
Antoninus,  p.  108.  "A  crude  account  of  the  method  how  they  perceive  truth." — Harria't  Hfrvm,  p 
4M.  "  The  order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read  * — Common  Prayer.  "  In  the  ssne 
reaaoning  we  see  the  cotiM,  why  no  subatantive  ia  auaeeptibla  of  these  comparative  degrees."— 
Hermee,  p.  201.  "  There  seems  no  reaeon  why  it  should  not  work  prosperously." — Sotitly  <■ 
America,  p.  68.  "  There  are  strong  reaeons  why  an  extension  of  her  territory  would  be  injunons 
to  her." — lb.  "An  other  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied." — Bt^ar'a  TUut.  p.121. 
**  The  end  why  God  hath  ordained  faith,  is,  that  hia  free  grace  might  be  glorified," — GoodioM. 

Obs.  7- — ^The  direct  use  of  adverbs  for  pronouna,  is  often,  ii  not  generally,  inelegant;  and, 
except  the  expression  may  be  thereby  agreeably  shortened,  it  ought  to  be  considered  nngramiait- 
ical.  The  following  examples,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the  foregoing,  are  susceptible  of 
Improvement:  "  Youth  Is  the  time,  whim  we  are  young." — Sanborn's  Gram.  p.  120.  Say  ntbet, 
"Youth  is  that  part  of  life  which  succeeds  to  childhood."  "The  boy  gave  a  satisfactory  reaiM 
why  he  was  taray." — Ibid.  Sav  rather,  " The  boy  gave  a  satisfactory  reason /or  At*  tm^nm" 
"  The  several  aoutvet  from  whetioe  these  pleasures  are  derived." — Hurray  s  Key,  p.  2.58.  Sst 
lather—**  sources  from  which."  "  In  cases  where  it  is  only  said,  that  a  question  has  been  sikel'' 
— JKrAAMn'«  Cram.  p.  317.  Say,  **  In  those  eases  m  which."  "  To  the  false  rhetoric  of  the  a^ 
when  he  lived." — Harris'a  Berma,  p.  415.    Say  rather — <*  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Obs.  8.— When  a  co^juncdve  adverb  ia  equivalent  to  both  an  antecedent  and  a  relative,  the 
eonatniction  seems  to  bo  less  objectionable,  and  the  brevity  of  the  expression  affords  an  additioul 
reason  for  preferring  it,  especially  in  poetry :  as,  "  But  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lav  hi* 
head." — itatt.  viii,  20.   *' There  might  they  see  toAcnca  Fo  and  Ister  came."— HooJIv's  Tom. 

Tell  how  he  formed  your  ahinii^  frame." — Oyihie.  "  The  wfnd  bloweth  toA«re  it  liiteth.  ead 
thouhearest  the  sound  thereof,  buteanstnot  tell  wAenoe  it  oometh.  and  icAtMar  it  Roeth."— Jbta, 
'iii,  8.  In  this  construction,  the  adverb  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  preposition ;  this  noun  bdngi 
In  fact,  understood:  as, 

"  Sinks,  like  a  sea.weed,  into  wheneethe  rose." — Bynm. 
"  Here  Machiavelli's  earth  return'd  to  whence  it  rose." — Id, 

Obs.  9.— The  conjunctive  adverb  so,  very  often  expresses  the  sense  of  some  word  or  phnss 

Soing  before;  as,.*' Wheresoever  the  speech  is  corrupted, >o  is  the  mind." — Seneca's  Monlt,  V- 
37.   That  is,  the  mind  is  also  corrupted.    "  I  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  terms  tynony* 
mous,  or  nearly  so."~Blair'i  Rhet.  p.  29.    The  following  sentence  is  grossly  wrong,  because  the 
import  of  this  adverb  was  not  well  ouscrvcd  by  the  writer :  "  We  have  now  come  to  far  the  most  , 
eompticated  part  of  speech  j  and  one  which  is  sometimes  rendered  still  more  to,  than  the  nature 
of  our  langiiage  requires." — Nutting's  Gram.  p.  38.    So,  in  some  instances,  repeats  the  import  of 
a  preceding  notm,  and  consequently  partakes  the  nature  of  aproKOun;  as, 
**  We  think  our  {aXh.tx%fooU,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so."— Pops,  on  Crit.  \ 
Obs.  10. — "  Smcs  ia  often  improperly  used  for  ago .-  as,  <  When  were  yon  in  France  f— TwoBty  | 

*  In  BMMt  tnstaness^  homvsr,  tbs  words  Amo/,  thtno/,  aod  wktntif,  are  placed  after  neums,  and  ban  doIUbc 
to  do  with  any  vet^.  Tbaj  ai«  themfore  not  pniperlj  advtrbt,  tboogti  all  oar  gra&mariaaa  and  lexioopapbOT 
eall  thsm  so.  Noi  are  ttaev  aifjertivrs :  bcMUM  the^  are  not  used  ad>ctlvclj,  bnt  taUier  In  tb«  sente  of  s  |n«- 
Mongovcmed  bj  e/j  or,  wbattonsailr  tbessmstblqi,  la  tbs  moss  of  tbs  pniwirive  or  naldve  case.  Sssmi**- 
■'And  tbetsmeAmqr  went  abroad.  "—JHbU.lx,M.  TbsX  is,  ^-Ow  time  ^iki»  minds  i"  mbkh  lait  k  a  feitw 
tapnsAniittiaMharbeliigotadslstorwMtfay  tobaso,onaeeoamofUBlincnlazl^.  | 
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yeua  nttce.'  It  ongbt  to  be, '  Twenty  jam  offo.'  Siaet  m«y  be  admitted  to  topply  the  pUee  of 
ag»  that :  it  being  equftlly  correct  to  say,  *'  It  is  twenty  ypars  vines  I  wat  in  F  ance  ;*  and,  '  It  i« 
Vnmtf  yeara  agio,  tiiat  I  was  in  France.' " — CkurehUF*  Gram.  p.  337.  Tbe  differonce  beCweea 
MM  Biu  Oj/o  ia  clearly  this :  the  ibnner,  being  either  a  preposition  or  a  ooBjunetive  adverb,  can* 
Htwith  strict  propriety  be  used  at^ectvtelif ;  toe  latter,  being  in  reality  anoidpartidple,nataraUy 
cones  after  a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective;  6A,ayearago,amonihago,  a  woe/tago.  *'Go,- 
'9"'  ySfip'^t  <^o^t  ffone,  agone,  are  all  used  indiscrimintitel^  by  our  old  English  writers  as  the 
put  participle  of  the  verb  to  00." — T^mke's  Divtraiotu,  Vol.  i,  p.  3^.  **  Three  days  o^me,  I  fell 
bA.'*-X  fiSmad;  MX,  13. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs  have  no  modifications^  except  that  a  few  are  compared,  after  the 
maimer  of  adjectives:  as,  coon,  smm«r,  gomest;  of  tent  oftener,  oftemti;* 
hng^  longeTy  longed  ;  f cut,  f cater ^f<i«tetit. 

The  followiog  are  irregularly  compared:  well,  better,  heit;  lacR^  or  iUy 
wne,  worst;  little,  legs,  least;  much,  more,  most ;  far^  fartAerj  f farthest ; 
forth,  further,  farthest.  Bathj  rather ,  rathestj  is  now  used  only  in  the  com- 
paiatire. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Om.  1.— Most  adverbs  that  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addition  of  ly,  will  admit 
die  comparative  adverbs  more  and  moti,  tetM  and  least,  before  them  :  as,  xouely,  more  teUely, 
■•Off  viiely ;  culptMy,  leu  culpably,  letut  cuJpably.  This  is  virtually  a  comparison  of  the  latter 
tdverb,  but  the  grammatical  inflection,  or  degree,  belongs  only  to  the  former ;  and  the  words 
bebg  written  separately,  it  is  certainly  most  proper  to  parse  them  separatdy,  ascriUng  the 
degree  of  comparison  to  the  word  which  expresses  it.  As  comparison  doea  not  belong  to 
tdverbs  in  general,  it  should  not  be  menUoned  in  parting,  except  in  the  cose  of  those  fbw 
which  are  varied  by  it. 

Ofis.  2.— In  the  works  of  Milton,  andoccasionally  in  those  of  some  other  poets  of  his  ace,t 
tdvetbs  of  two  syllables,  ending  in  ly,  are  not  only  compared  regularly,  like  adjectives  of  the 
Nme  endings  but  are  used  in  the  measure  of  iamlno  verse  as  if  thej  still  formed  asaly 
two  syllabtra.   Examples :  — 

"  But  God  hath  wiselier  ann'd  his  vengeful  ire."— P.  Loit,  B.  x,  L  1022. 
"  Destroyers  righUier  calVd  and  plagues  of  men." — lb.  B.  xi,  L  699. 
"And  on  his  quest,  where  likelietl  he  might  Bnd." — lb,  B.  ix,  1.  Hi. 
*'  Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord." — lb,  B.  xii,  1.  544. 
"Though  thou  wert  Jirmlier  fasten'd  than  a  rock." — Satn.  Agon.  1.  139$. 
"  Not  rustic,  as  before,  but  smnlier  clad."— P.  R^.  B.  ii,  I  299. 

-..  ■  "  Whereof  to  thee  anon 

PiauUier  shall  be  reveal'd," — Paradue  Ltnt,  B.  xii,  L  ISO. 

 "  To  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 

Might  ea$iiie$t  harbour  in." — Shakspeare,  Cymb.  Act  IV. 
Shall  not  myself  be  kindliw  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? " — Id.  Tempest,  Act  V. 
But  earlhiier  happy  is  the  rose  distUl'd."— /J.  M,  S.  N,  Dream,  Act  L 
Oaa.  3.-~The  usage  just  cited  is  dearly  analogical,  and  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
■dding  to  tbe  flexibility  of  the  language,  while  it  also  multiplies  its  distinctive  ibrms.  If  car- 
tied  oat  as  it  might  be,  it  would  furnish  to  poets  and  orators  an  ampler  choice  of  phrase- 
ology, and  at  the  same  time,  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  using  the  sauM 
voids  both  adjectively  and  adverbially.  The  words  which  are  now  commonly  used  in  thig 
tw(ifi>U  chanuiter,  are  principally  monosyllables ;  and,  of  adjectives,  monosyllables  are  the 
dBS  which  we  oftenest  compare  by  tr  and  eat :  next  to  which  come  dissyllables  ending  in 
9;  SB,  holy,  happy,  lovely.  But  if  to  any  monosyllable  we  add  ly  to  form  an  adverb,  we  have 
sfaouTBe  a  dissyllable  ending  iay;  and  if  adverbs  of  this  class  may  be  compared  regularly, 
■fter  the  manner  of  adjectives,  there  can  be  little  or  no  occasion  to  use  the  primitive  word 
Mlwrwise  than  as  an  adjective.  But,  according  to  present  usage,  few  adverbs  are  ever  com- 
pKed  by  inflection,  except  such  words  as  may  also  be  used  ai^ectively.  For  example : 
t^MK^,  eoTnely,  deadly,  earfy,  kindly,  kinyly,  likely,  lively,  princely,  aeemly,  weakly,  may  all  be  thus 
compared ;  and,  according  to  Johnson  and  Webster,  tkej  may  all  be  used  either  a((jectiTely 

fAeUom  U  MmoUmM  eompand  in  this  niaiUMr,  thoogh  not  freqaeatlT  ;  as,  "  This  kind  of  verw  ocenn  tbe 
'■■wnoi,  botbua  bappj  rtbcttn  dfmslQ'lL|  thaiMloajr."— Bloir'j  KAei.  p.  S35.  In  fonnar  days,  this  word, 
■■vriluluoonvbrtiTe  e/im,  waa  tomOmtnimi  adjutivtly ;  «*,  "Thine  o/m  InflriniaN."— 1  Tm.  j,  83. 

InaptOoa'iBocriibaUiBMbmoiTMUMnwlMlaiM.''— QiMMfkt^  John  WaUur ItM MsqlMlr 

«pti«d  Um  tdferb/oruanl In  dsscriUnc  tha  kuar  L,  ba  speaks  of  th«  Up  of  Uw  tODKna  as  balnf  "  brongU  » 
«Ut  ftnw,.</»  to  tb|  leMb."— firoa.  Diet.  Prineip.  No.  66. 

t  AlmtaManeaaWUMnpiltete^jMoradwiMaiidli^  BMt  vltti  In  nwdem  uca>pgslMB«Si 

n*aMo«lB|«iMBpaslaoaa:  As  oMMhi  wiU  soostiMB  ilu  nawtlfcr  In  tlw«ebo.»— »«  OiMt^  reLl,w. 
<•  "  I  MBi^ffiw  post  whoasnWBiswaHUs^cto  stand  tbBtssb"—CU(rM(('>^ 
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or  avflrbially.  Again :  Utt^  fate*,  IbM;  is  owmiumly  contmted  in  both  lenies,  irith  «ar%* 
mriitr,  earHmt;  bot  if  latafy,  htditr,  kUdittt,  ware  adopted  In  the  adTcrUaloontraat,  mrig 
and  kOe,  miHur  and  bUar,  mrti^  and  fotof,  might  be  oontnuted  as  a^ectiTes  only. 

Obs.  4. — ^Ihe  osing  of  adjectlTes  for  adrerbe,  is  in  general  a  plsin  riolation  of  gramnuc 
Example :  "  7b  is  a  preposition,  gOTerning  the  rerb  teU,  in  the  infinitiTe  mood,  agremMe  to 
Rale  18,  which  says.  The  preposition  to  gorema  the  infinitiTe  mood." — ComIy'$Gram.-p.  137. 
Hero  affroeable  ought  to  be  agreet^y ;  an  adverb,  relating  to  the  participle  ffovenimg. 
Again,  the  using  of  adTerbs  for  adjectiTes,  is  a  fsolt  as  gross.  Example  :  "  Apprehending 
the  nominaUve  to  be  put  abaolutelj/." — Umraj/'i  Oram.  p.  1S5.  Here  abtolHtely  ought  to  be 
o&nAite;  aa  adjMtin.  relating  to  the  word  fioiiittMftvs.  Bat,  ^porfry,  there  is  not  only  a 
frequent  inbsiitation  of  quality  for  manner,  in  such  a  way  that  &e  adjectiTo  may  still 
be  paxwd  adjectirely;  but  Bometimes  also  what  o^iipAarj  to  be  (whether  right  or  wrong) 
a  dixeet  UH  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  especially  in  the  higher  degrees  of  comparison :  as. 

"  Firmer  he  roots  him  the  rvder  it  blow." — Scoff,  L.  of  L.,  C.  ii,  at.  19. 

"True  ease  in  writii^  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  eaiieit  who  have  leam'd  to  dance." — Ptipe,  Ett.  on  CrU. 

H  And  also  now  the  sluggard  toumdeit  slept"— Pottnb,  C.ofT^B.yi,L  2f7. 

**  In  them  is  plaitutt  taught,  and  Mfissf  learnt. 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keepa  it  so." — Milton,  P.  R.,  B.iv,  L3tl. 
Oaa.  0. — No  use  of  words  can  be  right,  that  actually  confounds  the  parts  of  speech ;  batb 
many  instances,  according  to  present  practice,  the  same  words  may  be  used  either  adjective- 
It  or  adverbially.  Firmer  and  ruder  are  not  adverbs,  but  adjectives.  In  the  example  above, 
they  may,  I  think,  be  ranked  with  the  instances  in  which  qa  ality  is  poetically  eubstitated  fn 
manner,  and  be  parsed  as  relating  to  the  pronouns  which  follow  them.  A  similar  ussge 
oocors  in  Latin,  and  is  considered  elegant.  Eaaiest,  as  used  above  by  Pope,  may  perhaps  be 
panedt^on  the  same  prindple;  tiiat  is,  aa  relating  to  <Aos^  or  to  fwrsons  understood  befine 
the  TOrb  new.  Bnt  aeimdlHf,  pbineif,  and  smmM,  aa  In  the  latter  quotations,  cannot  bs 
otherwise  explained  than  as  being  adverbs.  Pliun  and  tound,  according  to  ourdicttimaries, 
are  used  both  adjectively  and  adverbially ;  and,  if  their  sapcrlativeu  are  not  misapplied  ia 
these  instances,  it  is  becanse  the  words  are  adverbs,  and  regularly  compared  as  such. 
Easy,  though  sometimes  used  adverbially  by  reputable  writers,  is  presented  by  our  lexicog- 
laphers  as  an  adjective  only  ;  and  if  the  latter  are  right,  Milton's  use  of  eatieat  in  the  senis 
and  construction  of  matt  easily,  must  be  coniAdered  an  error  in  grammar.  And  besides,  ae- 
oording  to  his  own  practice,  he  ought  to  have  preferred  plainliett  to  plainest,  in  the  advedbl 
■ense  of  mast  plainly. 

Obs.  6. — Beside  the  instances  already  mentioned,  of  words  used  both  adjectively  and  ad- 
verbially, our  dictionaries  exhibit  many  primitive  terms  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  obs 
class  or  the  other,  according  to  their  construction ;  as,  soon,  late,  high,  lout,  quick,  slack,  hard, 
woft,Kide,  dose,  clear,  thick,  fiiU,  scant,  long,  short,  dmn,nenr,  scarce,  sure,  fast;  to  which  may  ai 
well  be  added,  slow,  loud,  and  deep ;  all  susceptible  of  the  regular  form  of  comparison,  and  all 
regularly  convertible  into  adverlM  in  ly ;  though  toonly  and  loagly  are  now  obsolete,  and 
flutiji,  whidi  mean8,;lrmfy,  is  seldom  used.  In  short,  it  is,  probably,  firam  an  idea,  that  no 
adverbs  are  to  be  compared  by  er  and  ett  unless  the  same  words  may  also  be  used  adjective- 
ly, that  we  do  not  thus  compare  lately,  highly,  quickly,  loudly,  kc,  after  the  example  of  Milhai. 
But,  however  custom  may  sanction  the  adverbial  construction  of  the  foregoing  aimple  terms, 
the  distinctive  form  of  the  adverb  is  in  general  to  be  preferred,  especially  in  prose.  For  ex- 
ample :  "  The  more  it  was  complained  of,  the  fowbr  it  was  praised." — Daniel  WebHer.  w 
Cb^^reu,  1837.  If  it  would  seem  quaint  to  say,  *''nieic»i(We>'itwa8praised,"itwouldperhaps 
be  better  to  say,  **  The  more  hudlf/  it  was  praised ; "  for  our  critics  have  not  acknowledged 
loud  or  louder  to  be  an  adverb.  Nor  have  slow  and  deep  been  so  called.  Or.  Johnson  citei 
the  following  line  to  illostrato  the  lattor  as  an  o^^ecfwe:  - 

"  Drink  hellebore,  my  boy  I  drink  deep,  and  scour  thy  brain.  Dbtdbh." — JoA.  ZNM.  m.  Dmp. 

"Drink hellebore,  my  boy  !  drink  deep,  anipurge  thy  brain." — Dryd,  IV  Sat.  i\f  Tji  ii'm 

Obs.  7. — In  some  instances,  even  in  prose,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  sense, 
whether  we  use  adjectives  referring  to  the  nouns,  or  adverbs  of  like  import,  having  refeienee 
to  the  verbs:  as,  *■  The  whole  conception  is  conveyed  i^ear  and  «(ron^  tothemind." — Blair's 
Bhet.  p.  138.  Here  dear  taAstrong  are  adjectives,  referring  to  ooneepHon;  bnt  we  might  as 
well  say,  **  Tho  whole  ctmception  is  conveyed  etearig  and  strongig  to  tiie  mind."  **Againit 
•  power  that  exists  tnd^wndSfnf  of  their  own  ehoioe." — W^eter's  Essays,  p.  46.  Here  we 
might  as  well  say,  "  exists  independerUly ;"  for  the  independence  of  the  power,  in  which- 
ever way  it  ia  expressed,  is  nothing  but  tA«  manner  of  its  existence.  "  This  work  goeth  fast 
on  and  prospereth." — Ezra,  "  Skill  comes  so  ibnc,  and  life  so  fast  doth  fly." — Dmies.  Dr. 
Johnson  here  takes  fast  and  slow  to  be  adjectives,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  called  then 
ad  verba,  so  far  aa  their  meaning  or  construction  ia  concerned.  For  what  here  qnalittes  tits 
things  spoken  ia  nothing  but  the  manner  of  their  motion ;  and  this  might  as  well  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  words,  rapu%,  sfMnjy,  awiftlg.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  does  not 
pore  tiie  aqnivalent  words  to  be  advens,  and  not  a^jaetiTfla.  Oar  r*'""*"ptti  hava  ottm 
been  led  into  ecron  by  the  a^omeut  of  eqaivalenee. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  VIII.— ETYBIOLOGIOAL. 

h  the  Eighth  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupil — to  distinguish  and  deJiM  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  modiJUations  of  the  Abticlbb, 
I^uNS,  Adjbctites,  Peonoons,  Vkrbs,  Participlbs,  and  Adtmbs. 

The  definitions  to  be  given  in  the  Eighth  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
tumn,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronoun,  seven  for  a  verb  Jinite,  five  for 
an  infinitive^  two  for  a  participle,  two  ( and  sometimes  three )  for  an  adverb,— 
and  one  for  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  or  an  interjection.    Thus  : — 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 

"  When  ma  it  that  Bome  attnuted  most  stroogly  the  admiration  of  mankiDd  t  ** 
—B.  G.  Barptr. 

ntM  li  «a  adrerb  of  time.  1.  An  ad<r«rb  It  a  won]  «dde<)  to  %  Terb,  %  puilclple,  an  MljtctlTe,  or  an  othar 
■dTerb ;  uid  g^nprallr  «spr«ise*  Umr,  pl*cp,  derive,  or  manner.  2.  Advertw  of  time  arc  thoa«  whkb 
MBVCT  lo  the  que«tion,  wKtm  f  Ua»  long  T  Ho9  toon  f  or  /bw  t^ftrn  t  Including  IhMe  which  a*L 

Vh  ban  IrrrKular  neuter  verb,  frombf.Kat,  6(<i>g,  6rn> ;  foimil  In  tlie  Indicative  mooil  ImprrTc-ct  tenM, third 
MnHHi.andalngnlarnumlier.  1.  A  vprblaa  word  that  Klanlflfr*  labt,  loael,  or  to  be  tuMapon.  t.  A* 
brnolar  rerb  in  a  verb  that  docs  not  form  tlw  preterit  and  ilie  perfect  participle  b7  ajiumlnf  d  ur  rd.  S.  A 
Dealer  Tert)  l«  a  vRfb  that  exprvswa  neither  arthin  nor  paMlon,  but  slmplr  tielnit.  or  a  xlate  ofbrlnit.  4.  Tba 
Indicative  uwod  la  that  torm  of  tlie  verb,  which  almplv  (ndicatea  or  deelarea  a  thing,  or  aaka  a  quwtloii.  ft. 
The  lRi|>erfect  tcnK  li  that  which  exprcmeawlint  look  place,  or  WM  occurrlngiln  tlm«  fUUjr  pn-l,  %.  Ttaa 
tbtrd  pcraon  (•  llwt  which  denotea  the  person  or  thing  merely  ipoken  of.  7,  The  (ingular  number  la  that 
wbkb  denotea  hut  one. 

a  hapcrwnal  pronoun,  of  the  third peraon.alngDiarnnmber,  neater  gender,  and  nomtnatlTe  case.  1.  A  pro- 
noon  la  ■  word  used  In  xtead  of  a  noun.  2.  A  penonal  pronoun  In  a  pronoun  thai  ihowa,  b.r  It*  ftirm,  of 
what  peraon  It !».  8.  The  third  person  to  that  which  denotea  the  peraun  or  thinft  merely  apokrn  of.  4.  Ttaa 
ttajtalar  number  1*  that  wblcb  denotea  but  one.  6.  The  neuter  gentk-r  la  that  which  denotes  thtnaa  that  ara 
MiifaerniBle  norttemale.  6.  The  nominative  ease  la  that  form  or  aiate  of  a  noon  orpronoun,  wUch  denotea 
the  Mibject  of  a  ver^. 

naf  It  a  conjunction.  I.  A  conjunction  to  a  word  nsed  to  connect  word*  oraentencea  In  constmctlon,  and  to 
*ow  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  counecled. 

am  la  a  proper  noun,  of  the  third  person,  slncular  numher,  persnntfled  femtnlna,  and  nominative  case.  I.  A 
BMu  la  tbo  nanna  of  any  peraon,  place,  or  tiilnir,  that  c  in  be  known  or  mcniloned.  9.  A  proper  noao  la 
QwDameof  somo  parilciuar  Individual,  or  people,  ortn'oup.  3.  The  Ihird  peraon  to  that  which  denotea  tha 
penoBorthtngmerelrapukenof.  4.  The  singular  number  la  that  which  denotaa  but  ona.  C  Tha  ftmlnfca 
gcDder  to  that  which  denotea  peraooa  or  anlmnla  of  llie  femule  kind.  8.  TbettomlnaUvacaie  la  that  form  ar 
Mataof  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  denotM  the  subject  ofa  vrrh. 

ittraeltd  1$  a  regnlar  actlve-transltlva  verb,  ttuin  allracl,  aliraclrd,  atlractinf,  ailracled;  fband  In  the  Indla- 
tflve  mood,  rm)»eTfect  tense,  third  per«un,  ami  singular  number.  I.  A  verb  I*  a  word  that  sIpilflM  to  b«. 
Is  atl.  or  to  he  arttd  upon,  Z.  A  Tceiiliir  verb  la  a  verb  that  funna  Ihr  prelerll  and  tlie  prrfoct  participle  by 
aaiamlng  d  or  ed.  S.  An  Bctive>lran*ltlve  verb  to  a  verb  that  eipressea  an  action  whlcn  has  some  nenaa  or 

Ja  (or  lu  obJecC  4.  The  indicative  mood  la  that  form  Of  the  verb,  which  rimply  Indlcalea  or  noclarca  a 
g,  orasksaijacBilon-  S-  The  Imperforl  tense  Is  that  which  expresses  what  took  place,  or  waa  oecui^ 
.  In  time  fully  past.  6.  The  thlnl  person  is  that  which  denotea  the  peraon  or  thing  merely  spoken  oC 
tie  Aignlar  number  U  that  which  denutc*  but  one. 
.  _  an  advert)  of  degree,  compared,  mueh,  more, moil,  and  foond  In  the  aaperlallve.  I.  An  adverb  to  a  word 
added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  adverb :  and  senerallv  exprcMua  time,  elace,  degraa, 
ortnanner.  3.  Adverbs  of  degree  arc  those  which  answer  to  the  question,  Uovfrmthf  Uotelitilrt  ortotha 
Idea  of  mart  or  lei».  S.  The  aiiperlatlve  detiree  Is  Dial  whirli  Is  molt  or  /ea*l  of  all  Included  with  It. 
Slronalf  Is  an  adverb  of  manner.  1.  An  adverb  to  a  word  aildad  to  a  verii,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  aa 
oiier  adverb  ;  and  generally  exprcwics  tlrne.  place,  degree,  or  manner.  2.  Advcrba  of  manner  ara  thoaa 
which  answer  to  (he  quefilon,  J/ou  T  nr,  bvatHnning,  denying,  or  doubting,  shiiw  Aoiaaaiibject  laregardad. 
fm  btbe  dellnlie  article.  1.  An  article  Is  th<-  word  lit,  an,  ur  a,  which  we  put  before  nonna  to  limit  their 

BlOcation.  3.  The  dednlle  article  Is  Ike,  which  denote*  aome  particular  Iblng  or  Ihingo. 
Mmifalion  to  a  commnn  noun,  of  the  third  ixTson,  singular  nuiiilicr.  neuter  gender,  and  otijectlve  case.  I.  A 
Bran  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  2,  A  common  noon  ti 
tbcnatne  ofa  sort,  kind,  or  class,  oflrelnns  or  tliln).a.  8.  The  ttilril  person  is  that  which  denotes  tha  peraon 
ar  thing  n-erely  spoken  of.  4.  Thesingiilarnumherto  that  whlchdcnotes  but  one.  S-  Tha  neuter  gtnAtt 
taOial  which  drnotea  thinga  that  are  neither  male  nor  A^mate.  (>.  The  objective  case  to  that  form  oratalaof 
anoQR  or  prononn,  which  denotes  the  objeet  efa  verb,  participle,  or  preposition. 
Vliapreposjtlon.   1.  A  preposJiion  is  b  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of  different  things  or  tbooght*  to 

each  other,  and  Is  generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 
rnmUnd  to  a  common  noun,  collective,  of  the  third  |>er«un,  conveying  the  Idea  of  plurality,  maacallne  gcndar, 
and  objective  case.  1.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  anv  person,  place,  or  ihlng,  that  can  he  known  or  mentioned. 
I.  A  collective  nuan,  or  noun  of  mullltnde,  to  the  name  ofmany  Individuals  together.  V.  The  third  person 
kHhat  which  dniutea  the  peraon  or  thing  merely  spoken  of.  4,  The  plural  number  la  that  which  denotes 
BMrttbanoM.  S.  The  maacollne  gender  to  that  whkh  denotes  persona  or  animals  oflhe  male  kind.  «, 
naoldectlTe  caaa  la  that  form  or  stuto  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  dcnotu  Uia  oltte«tofa  varb,  panielplai 

LsBsoN  I. — Paksiho. 

"  Wisely,  therefore,  is  it  ordered,  aad  agroeably  to  the  aystein  of  Providcoce,  tliak 
ladwald  have  natare  for  our  instructor." — Karnes,  EL  of  Orit.  i,  358. 

**  It  is  aurprising,  how  quickly,  and  for  the  most  part  how  correctly,  we  judge  of 
duraeter  from  external  appearance." — Id.  ih.  \,  359. 

"The  racinbers  of  a  period  conoected  by  proper  copulatives,  glide  smoolhl^  and 
gently  along,  and  arc  a  proof  of  sedatcness  and  leisure  in  the  speaker." — Id.  ih.  \\,  33. 

"Aotitfaeais  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when  it  is  oatnrally  demanded 
bj  the  ecMnparisOQ  or  opposition  of  objects.  — Jamieson's  Rhet.  p.  102. 

**  Did  men  alvays  Uuok  clearly,  and  were  they  at  the  same  time  fully  maaten  ol 
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the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  oecanon  for  few  rales." — Jh.  102. 

'*  Bhetoric,  or  oratory,  is  the  art  of  speaking  jusUy,  methodically,  floridly,  aad  | 
oofnoQsly,  npon  an^  Babject,  in  order  to  touch  the  pssoons,  and  to  persuade."— .fihid>  i 
ley^t  Literary  Guide,  p.  155.  i 
"  The  moro  closely  we  follow  the  natural  order  of  any  subject  we  may  be  investi-  ' 
gating,  the  more  satisfactorily  and  explicitly  will  that  subject  be  opened  to  oar  voder*  | 
■ttnding."— (7«mcy**  E$$ay$,  p.  160. 

"  "Why  should  we  doubt  of  that,  whereof  our  Eense 
Finds  demonstration  from  experience  1 
Our  minds  are  hero,  and  there,  below,  above ; 
Nodung  that* 8  mortal,  can  so  swiftly  moTe." — 2>mAam. 

Lesson  II. — Parsing. 
'*  If  we  can  diseem  particularly  and  precisely  what  it  is,  which  is  most  diieetij 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  will  and  commands  of  God  ;  what  is  truly  mnalty 
beautiful,  or  really  and  adsolutely  deformed ;  the  question  concerning  lilwrly,  as  br 
as  it  rcBpects  etlucs,  or  morality,  will  be  sufficiently  detuded." — Wett^  on  Ageneg, 
p.  xiii. 

"  Thus  it  was  true,  historically,  individually,  philosophically,  and  universally,  tiul  ' 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge. "~  Cox,  on  C^ristianittf,  p.  327. 

"  We  refer  to  Jeremiah  Evarts  and  Gordon  Hall.  They  had  their  impeifectiau, 
Bttd  against  them  they  struggled  diBCreetly,  constantly,  snceeaBfully,  nnUl  they  war* 
fitted  to  ascend  to  their  rest/'— JV.  T.  Observer,  Feb.  2d.  1833.  I 

*'  Seek  not  proud  riches ;  but  such  as  thon  may^  get  justly,  use  soberly,  disbib- 
nle  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly," — Ld.  Bacon. 

"  There  are  also  some  particularly  grievous  sins,  of  which  conscience  justly  accuses 
US ;  sins  committed  more  or  less  presumptuously  and  willingly,  deliberately  and  re-  ' 
peatedly." — Bickertieth,  on  Prayer,  p.  59.  ' 

"And  herein  I  apprehend  myself  now  to  su^r  wrongfully,  being  ^nderoualy  i»-  I 
ported,  falsely  accused,  shamefully  and  desptefnlly  used,  and  hated  vitiioutacMue.'* 
— Jenk$U  Prayers,  p.  173.  j 
"  Of  perfect  knowledge,  see,  the  dawning  light  i 
Foretells  a  noon  most  exquisitely  bright ! 
Here,  springs  of  endless  joy  are  breaking  forth  I 
There,  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worUi  I  "—Touag. 

Lbsson  III. — Paesino. 
"A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises  justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldly, 
takes  all  patiently,  defends  courageously,  and  continues  a  friend  unchangeably."— 
Penn^t  Maximt. 

*'  That  mind  must  be  wonderfully  narrow,  that  is  wholly  wrapped  up  in  itself ;  bat 
this  is  too  visibly  the  character  of  most  human  minds." — Burgh's  Dignity^  ii,  S5. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  living,  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effcctoal  mode  hj 
which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislative  authority.— G!eo.  WasHitg- 
(on,  1786. 

Sloth  has  frequently  and  justly  been  denominated  the  rast  of  the  soul.  Tbe 
habit  is  easily  acquired  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  oar  very  nature  to  be  indolent." — 
Student^s  Manual,  p.  176. 

"  I  am  aware  how  improper  it  is  to  talk  much  of  my  wife  ;  never  reflecting  bow 
much  more  improper  it  is  to  talk  much  of  myself." — Homers  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  89. 

'*  Howbeit  whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  (I  speak  foolishly,)  I  am  Bold  also.  Are 
they  Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of 
Abraham  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool,)  I  am  more." 
—2  Gjt.  xi. 

Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man  !  how  mild,  how  calm. 

How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  good, 

How  firm  establish'd  on  eternal  trnui." — Thomson, 
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IMPBOPBIETIES  FOR  GOBBEGTION. 
ERROBS  RESPECrma  ADVERBS. 
"We  can  much  easier  form  the  eooeepticHi  ai  a  fierce  combat." — Blair^s  Ith«t.  p.  167* 

[iMiniU. — Not  proper,  because  Uw  m^Mtln  tasler  ta  used  m  an  adTBrb,  to  qnftUf;  tbe  Tcrb  em  /om.  But, 
MMcdtag  to  ObMrvftdoQ  4th  on  tba  UodUieaticiiu  of  Adnrba,  "  Tbt  wlag  of  «4lMtiTC«  for  admlM,  if  tn  miMrM 
violation  of  snnmr."    Tbanftwa,  cMifr  ibouU  bo  mora  mi<4'i  thai,  **  Wa  eas  aiiiah  awn  conqr  ftm 
tttUBe^ptfoB  of  a  Sam  oMibab"] 

"When  he  was  restored,  apreeaWe  to  the  treaty,  he  wa*  a  perfect  savage. " — Wtbiter'f 
BuB^,  p.  235.  "  How  I  shall  acquit  myself  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  trial." — 
Dtamn'M  Cic.  86.  "  Can  any  thing  show  your  hoUnesa  how  unworthy  you  treat  man- 
kind?"— ^Kct.  No.  497.  "  In  what  other  [language,]  connstent  with  reason  and  common 
•ensa,  can  you  go  about  to  explain  it  to  him  ? " — Lmclh'i  Gram.  Prrf.  p.  viii.  "Agreeable 
to  this  rule,  the  short  TOwel  Shera  has  two  characters." — IVilaont  Hebrew  Gram.  p.  48. 
"  We  shall  gire  a  remarkable  fine  example  of  this  figure." — Murrat/"*  Oram.  p.  347.  "All 
<tf  which  is  most  lAominable  folse." — Baretay't  Work*,  iii,  431.  "Ho  heaped  up  great 
tiches,  but  passed  his  time  miserable." — llurray'a  Key,  8to,  ii.  202.  "  He  is  never  sat^ed 
with  axpressing  any  thins  clearly  and  simple." — Blair'i  Bhat.  p.  96.  Attentive  only  to 
eddUt  his  ideas  clear  and  exact,  he  appears  dry." — P>.  p.  100.  *'Such  words  as  nave 
the  most  liquids  and  vowels,  glide  the  softest." — lb.  p.  129.   "The  ^plest  points,  such 

ire  easiest  apprehended." — lb.  p.  313.  "Too  historical,  to  be  aocounted  a  perfect  regu- 
Isr  epic  poem." — lb.  p.  441.  "Putting  after  them  the  oblique  case,  agreeable  to  th* 
French  construction." — Pri«tlley'$  Oram.  p.  108.  "  Where  the  train  proceeds  with  an  ex- 
treme slow  pace." — Kamea,  EL  of  Crit.  i,  151.  "So  as  scarce  to  give  an  appearance  of 
neoeenon." — lb,  i,  162.  "That  concord  between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in 
•OHM  expresnons  independent  of  artful  pronunciation." — lb.  ii,  63.  "  Comaro  had  be- 
eona  very  corpulent,  previoos  to  the  adoption  of  his  temperate  habits." — BittAatekf  m 
p.  396.  **  Bread,  which  it  a  solid  ana  tolerable  hard  substance." — Sandfi)rd  and  Mtr* 
ta,  p.  38.  "  To  command  every  body  that  was  not  dressed  as  fine  as  Kimseli." — lb.  p.  19. 
"  Many  of  them  have  scarce  ouUired  their  authors." — Pref.  to  Lily't  Gram.  p.  ix.  "  Their 
labour,  indeed,  did  not  penetrate  very  deep." — IVilmm't  Htb.  Gram.  p.  30.  "The  people 
ire  miserable  poor,  and  subsist  on  fish." — Hume'*  Hiat.  ii,  433.  "A  scale,  which  I  took 
gnat  pains,  some  years  since,  to  make." — Bucke'a  Oram.  p.  81.  "There  is  no  truth  on 
earth  so  well  established  as  the  truth  of  the  Bible."— ri^&M-'*  Di^rict  SoUoal,  p.  288.  *•  I 
know  of  no  work  so  muck  wanted  as  the  one  Mr.  Taylor  has  now  furnished." — Da.  Non: 
A.p.iL  "And  therefore  their  requests  are  seldom  and  reasonable." — Taylor:  ib,  p.  £8. 
"Qoestions  are  easier  proposed  than  rightly  answered." — DiUwyn'a  JhJIeetiona,  p.  19. 
"Often  reflect  on  the  advantages  yon  possess,  and  on  the  source  from  whence  they  are  all 
derived." — iiarray'a  Oram.  p.  374.  "  If  there  be  no  special  Rule  which  requires  it  to  be 
pet  forwarder." — MiUaa't  Greek  Oram.  p.  234.  "  The  Masculine  and  Neuter  have  the 
■nw  Dialect  in  all  Numbers,  especially  when  they  end  the  same." — lb.  p.  269. 
"And  children  are  more  busy  in  their  play 
Than  those  that  wisely'st  pass  their  time  away,"— Aitto',  p.  163. 


CHAPTER  IX -CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences  in  constrao 
tioo,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  terms  so  connected :  as,  *'  Thou  and 
he  are  happy,  heeatue  yon  are  good."— Murray. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Oas.  I. — Our  connective  vrords  are  of  fourkin>ls  ;  namely,  relative  pronouns,  oonjnnctive 
■dveriis,*  conjunctions,  and  prepositions.  These  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  another, 
n  k  as  they  are  all  of  them  ctmmetivea ,-  yet  there  are  also  oheracteristieal  diSiEnrenees 
by  wludi  they  may  in  general  be  easily  dkungnished.  Relative  pronouns  re^present  ante- 

*  Da  Saoy.  la  bi«  Prindplaa  of  Oanand  Oiaainiar,  flslli  the  rslatlve  pnaouaa  "O^^mmNm  ^^tiMt."  Sat 
n»ditk'i  Tianilaium  p.  67,  Da  alio  iaja,  *•  Tha  wordi  wticA,  ete.  sra  not  tbo  only  word*  wbich  connact 
ibfanctioD  ofa  ConJ  unction  with  snothor  d««)sn.  Than  ara  ConJuoctlTO  JVauai  and  Admit,  aa  well  al 
U}Hd«M  ;  and  a  chBTaetnMeorthva  woiila  li,  that  we*CBn  rabatltaie  for  them  another  forn  of  axpreaaloa  la 
•hkh  ihall  ba  taaad  tha  wonta  wke,  wUdL  ate.  I'tana,  M«ka,  wSan,  wAoi,  iMw,  aa,  sad  naav  Mhan,  an  Cm- 
ianctiTa  «onlii :  {aa,l '  I  aball  Inlah  anUa  I  plaaae th^t  b,  *  I  shall  Bnbh  at  i/u  twu  at  tehiek  I  pkaaa.*— •  I 
kaov  not  ttlurt  I  am  ;'  1.  o.  •  I  know  not  tJu  plan  in  tuAuA  I  am.'  ».  p.  66.  In  raapeot  to  tha  eoqloaetlvs 
MMrta,  lUa  ia  «aU  Mnuh,  lo  to  as  it  gM* ;  bat  tha  word  vho  appears  to  me  to  be  a  pronoun,  and  not  aa 
■•MiTOi  sad  of  his  ■'CMvwKfjM  JIKhmV' iMongbt  tobaT*KinnaBaaBM«isBplas,irhafcaawfl<aaf. 
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eaduitit  and  stand  in  those  relatiotu  which  we  ctSl  cases ;  conjonctiTe  adverbs  auume  tiht 
oonneetiTe  power  in  addition  to  their  adverUal  character*  and  conseqaenUy  sustain  a  double 
rektion ;  conjunctions,  (except  the  introductory  correspondents,)  join  words  or  sentescea 
together,  showing  their  relation  either  to  each  other  or  to  something  else ;  preposiUons, 
though  naturally  subject  themselves  to  something  going  before,  assume  the  govenaoeot 
of  the  terms  which  follow  them,  and  in  this  they  dif^r  from  all  the  rest. 

Obb.  2. — CoojuQcUona  do  not  express  any  of  the  real  objects  of  the  understanding, 
whether  things,  qualitieit  or  actions,  but  rather  the  several  modes  of  connexion  or  contrast 
under  which  these  objects  are  contemplated.  Hence  conjunctions  were  said  by  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  to  be  io  themselves  "  devoid  of  signification ; "  a  notion  which  Harrif. 
with  no  great  proprietyt  has  adopted  in  his  faulty  dofioition*  of  this  part  of  speech.  It  is 
the  office  of  tms  class  of  particles,  to  liok  together  words,  phrasee,  or  sentences,  that  would 
otherwise  appear  as  loose  shreda,  or  unconnected  aphorisms ;  and  thus,  by  various  forms 
of  dependence,  to  give  to  discourse  such  continui^  as  may  fit  it  to  convey  a  connected  traia 
vS  thought  or  reasonii^.  The  skill  or  inabiUtr  of  a  writer  may  as  strilungly  appear  in  hii 
management  of  these  lutle  connectives,  as  in  that  of  thel(mgest  and  most  tignificant  wods 
in  the  language. 

<■       current  is  often  evinced  by  the  Btraws, 

And  the  course  of  the  wind  by  the  flight  of  a  feather ; 
So  a  speaker  is  known  by  his  and$  and  his  on, 
Those  stitches  that  fasten  his  patchwork  together." — Roltert  F.  Uott, 

Obs.  3. — Conjunctions  sometimes  connect  entire  sentences,  and  sometimes  particolat 
words  or  phrases  only.  When  one  whole  sentence  is  closely  Unked  with  an  otiier,  both 
become  clauses  or  members  of  a  more  complex  sentence ;  and  when  one  word  or  phrase  ti 
coupled  with  an  other,  both  have  in  general  a  common  dependence  upon  some  other  wofd 
in  the  same  sentence.  In  etymolog^sl  parsing,  it  may  be  suffideot  to  name  the  coinitoe- 
tion  as  such,  and  repeat  the  definition  above ;  but,  in  syntactical  parsing,  the  learner  sheaU 
always  specify  the  terms  connected.  In  many  instances,  however,  he  may  conveniently 
abbreviate  his  explanation,  by  parsing  the  conjuiution  as  connecting  "  what  preceda 
and  what  follows ;  "  or.  if  the  terms  are  transposed,  as  connecting  its  own  clause  to  ths 
second,  to  the  third,  or  to  some  other  clause  in  the  context. 

Obs.  4. — ^However  easy  it  may  appear,  for  even  the  young  parser  to  name  the  lerma  wfaid) 
in  any  given  instance  are  connected  by  tho  conjunction,  and  of  course  to  know  for  faiaisetf 
what  tiMe  lernu  are, — that  is,  to  know  what  the  conjunction  does,  or  docs  not,  connect,— it 
is  certain  that  a  multitude  of  grammarians  snd  philosophers,  great  and  small,  from  Aiis- 
totie  down  to  the  latest  modifier  of  Hurray,  or  borrower  from  his  text,  have  been  constantly 
eontradicting  one  an  other,  if  not  themselves,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Karris  svera,  that 
"  the  Conjunction  connect^  not  tVonU,  but  Sentences ; "  and  frames  his  definition  accordingly.' 
8eo  Hermei,  p.  237.  This  doctrine  is  true  of  tome  of  the  conjunctions,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
true  of  them  all.  He  adds,  in  a  note,  *'  Grammarians  have  usually  considered  the  Conjnne- 
tion  as  connecting  rather  single  Parts  of  Speech,  than  whole  Sentences,  and  that  too  «-ith  tbs 
additionof  likewithlike,TenaewithTense,NamberwithNttmber,Casewith  Case,&c.  This 
Sanetiui  j  ustly  explodes."— /A.  p.  238.  If  soch  has  been  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  granunsri- 
ans,  they  have  erred  on  the  one  side,  as  much  as  our  philosopher,  and  his  learned  authoritieB, 
ontiieother.  For,  inthisinstance,  Harris's  quotationaof  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  prove<nlj 
that  Sanctius,  Scaliger,  Apollonius,  and  Aristotle,  held  the  some  error  that  he  himself  had 
ad^ted  ; — the  error  which  Latham  and  others  now  inculcate,  that,  "  There  are  always  tw 
propoB&ioni  where  there  is  one  Conjunction." — Fotcler't  E.  Gram.  8vo,  I8i>0,  p.  657. 

Obs.  6. — ^The  common  doctrine  of  L.  Murray  and  others,  that,  "  Conjunctions  connect  ths 
same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,"  b  not  only  badly  ex* 
pressed,  but  is  pointedly  at  variance  with  their  previous  doctrine,  that,  **  Conjunctions  very 
often  unite  sentences,  when  they  appi;arto  unite  only  words;  as  in  the  following  instances: 
*  Duty  aru' interest  forbid  vicioiis  indulgences;'  •  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us.'  ^choftheas 
forms  of  expression,"  they  absurdly  say,  "contains  two  sentences." — J/urroy*<  GraiM.p.  124; 
Smith's,  95;  Fisk's,8i;  IngersoU »,  %\.  "Qy  "  the  same  moods,  ten»es,m  cases,"  vie  xtMAnetAt 
here  understand  some  one  mood,  tense,  or  case,  in  which  the  connected  words  affrte ;  and,  if 
(he  conjunction  has  any  thing  to  do  with  this  agreement,  or  sameness  of  mood,  tense,  or  cas4 
H  nvst  oe  because  words  only,  and  not  sentraces,  are  oonneeted  by  it.  Now,  if,  that,  thowfi, 
Imt,  tmUu,  or  any  other  conjunction  that  introduces  the  sattjnncUve,  will  almost  slwsys  be 
fovuid  to  connect  different  moods,  or  rather  to  subjoin  one  sentence  to  another  in  whick 
there  is  a  different  mood.  On  the  contrary,  and,  as,  even,  than,  or,  and  nor,  though  they 
nuy  connect  sentences,  do,  in  very  many' insUnces,  connect  words  only;  as.  ""nue  king 
and  qveen  are  an  amiable  pui." — Murray.  "And  a  being  of  more  than  Aumm  dignity  ftood 
before  me." — Dr.  Johnson.  It  cannot  be  plausibly  pretended,  that  and  and  than,  in  thess 
two  examples,  connect  clauses  or  sentences.    So  and  and  or,  in  the  examples  above,  eflO- 

*  *<MinraMlMlBlHon«faCoiUfnK)rieM)su  fallows— a  Airl  «/  B»e€dt,tMd      SigmiMemtion  Afrff, 
firmed  as  to  Alb  Signifiaaion,  by  maJelnf  two  or  mm  tinifisaSa  SmfMos  M  w  okb  UgmJIiamt  Snitsms.' 
-Sktm't  IbnNU,  8Si  Ubtaa,  Lendsa,  p.  m. 
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nectthe  nouns  only,  and  not  "Bentcncea : "  else  our  common  tules  for  the  agreement  of  verba 
or  pronouns  with  words  connected,  are  nothing  but  bald  absurdities.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that 
the  construction  and  meaning  are  not  what  ihey  appear  to  be;  and  it  is  certainly  absurd 
to  contoid,  that  conjunctionB  always  connect  sentences ;  or  always,  words  only.  One 
tQthor  Tery  strangely  conceives,  tha^  "  ConjuncUons  may  be  said  either  always  to  connect 
words  only,  or  always  to  connect  sentences,  according  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  thorn 
ia  analyzing." — Nutting's  Gram.  p.  77. 

Obs.  6. — "  Several  words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech,  are  occasionally  used  as  con- 
junctions. Such  ore  the  following  :  provided,  except,  verbs ;  both,  an  adjective ;  either,  neither, 
tAa{,  pronouns ;  being,  »eeing,  participles;  icfor?,  «Hce,/o^,  prepositions.  Iwill'do  \t,pro- 
vided  you  lend  some  help.  Here  provided  is  a  conjunction,  that  connects  the  two  sentences. 
'Fial  said.  Except  these  alndoin  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Here  except  is  a  conjunc- 
tion. Ezet^ing  is  also  used  as  a  participle  and  conjunction.  'Being  this  reception  of  the 
gospel  was  so  anciently  foretold.' — Bishop  Peanon.  'Seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy.' 
— BfUe.  Bere  being  and  »eeing  are  used  as  conjunctions." — Alezander'e  Gram.  p.  50.  Tlie 
foregoing  r^nark,  though  worthy  of  some  attention,  is  not  alto(i;ether  accurate.  Before, 
when  it  connects  sentences,  is  not  a  conjunction,  but  a  conjunctive  adverb.  Provided,  as 
cited  above,  resembles  not  the  verb,  but  the  perfect  participle.  Either  and  neither,  when  they 
■re  not  conjunctions,  are  pronominal  adjectives,  rather  than  pronouns.  And,  to  say,  that, 
"words  btdonging  to  other  parU  of  ipeech,  aiemcdBaconJunctiom,"  is  asortof  soleckm,  which 
leaves  the  learner  in  doubt  to  what  class  they  really  b^ong.  Being,  and  being  that,  were 
bnmerly  used  in  the  sense  of  because,  since,  or  teeing  that;  (Lat.  c&m,  quoniam,  or  quando ;) 
bnt  this  usage  is  now  obsolete.  So  there  is  an  uncommon  or  obsolete  use  of  wit^mt,  in  the 
wueofunfeM,  OT  except ;  (Lat.  nm, J  as,  "  He  cannot  rise  wtMouf  he  be  helped." — IFoUitr't 
Partieia,  p.  425.    "  Non  potest  nisi  adjutns  exsurgerc." — Seneca. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  eomdatwe  and  cdt^mC' 
;  and  a  few  of  each  class  are  particularly  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as 
being  eorresponnve. 

1.  A  copulative  conjunction  is  a  conjuDction  that  denotes  an  addition,  a 
cause,  a  consequence,  or  a  supposiUon :  as,  "  He  and  I  shall  not  dispute  ; 
/or,  if  he  has  anjr  choice,  I  shall  readily  grant  it." 

II.  A  disjvmctive  conjunction  is  a  conjunction  that  denotes  oppo»tion  of 
Bieamng :  as,  Though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." — St,  John^a  Go*' 
fd.  "  Be  not  faithless,  hut  believing." — Id. 

III.  The  corregponiivB  conjunctions  are  those  which  are  used  in  pairs,  so 
that  the  latter  answers  to  the  former  :  as,  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinkmg.  "—jlfa».  xi,  18.  "  But  \f  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spint  of  God, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you." — Jb,  ni,  28. 

LIST  OF  THE  C0NJUNC3TI0NS. 

'i  h  CopnlativeB :  And,  tu,  both,  beeaute,  if,  that,  thm,  nne», 

tteiitff,  to. 

2.  The  Disjunctivea :  Or,  nor,  either,  neither,  than,  though,  aUhough,  f/et,  but, 
cKsp<,  vhelher,  lest,  unUu,  save,  provided,  notwithstanding,  whereas. 

3.  The  GorreBponnves :  JSoth — and;  as — as;  as  —  to;  t/— <Ae»;  titktr 
neither — nor;  whether — or;  though,  or  although — yet, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  I. — By  some  writers,  the  words,  also,  since,  too,  then,  therefore,  and  wherefore,  are 
pUeed  among  the  copulative  conjunctions;  and  as,  «o,  attU,  however,  and  aUxit,  among  the 
dii^ctive :  but  Johnson  and  'Webster  have  marked  moat  of  these  terms  as  adverbs  only. 
It  u  perhaps  of  little  moment,  by  which  name  they  ue  called ;  for,  in  some  instances,  con- 
junctions and  conjunctive  adverbs  do  not  diifer  very  essentiallT.  Am,  so,  «wn,  then,  yet,  and 
leem  to  belong  sometimes  to  the  one  part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  to  the  otiier.  I 
call  them  adverbs  when  they  chiefly  express  time,  manner,  or  degree ;  and  conjunctions, 
»ljoi  they  appear  to  be  mere  connectives.  As,  yet,  and  bxtt,  are  generally  conjunctions ;  but 
">>  Men,  and  then,  arc  almost  always  adverbs.  Seeing  and  provided,  when  used  as  connec- 
lini«  are  more  properly  conjunctions  than  any  thing  else ;  though  Johnson  ranks  them 
«uh  the  adTerba,  and  Webster,  by  aappoeiog  many  awkward  ellipMi»  keeps  thean  with  th* 
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participles.  Examples :  **  For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  sappose,  ueing  it  is  bat  the 
third  hour  of  the  day." — Ads,  ii,  15.  "  The  senate  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  them- 
selves, provided  such  acyourmncnt  shall  not  exceed  two  days  at  a  time." — Cotutitution  of 
ttete  Ilampshira, 

Obs.  2.— Since,  when  it  governs  a  noun  after  it,  is  a  preposition  :  as,  "Hast  thou  com- 
manded the  morning  aince  thy  dayat" — Job.  AO>tit  ia  equivalent  in  sense  to  aiUtougk,  and 
is  properly  a  conjunction;  bat  this  old  compound  is  now  neatly  or  quite  obsolete.  Am  is 
Muoetimcs  a  relative  pronoun,  sometimes  a  conjunctive  adverb,  and  sometimes  a  copulative 
ooi^unction.  Exam^  of  the  last :  "  We  present  ourselves  aa  petitioners."  If  «  is  ew 
disjunctive,  it  is  not  so  here ;  nor  can  we  parse  it  as  an  adverb,  because  it  comes  between 
two  words  that  are  essentially  in  apposition.  The  equivalent  Latin  term  quaai  is  called 
an  adverb,  but,  in  such  a  case,  not  very  properly  :  as,  *'  £t  coUcs  quasi  pulverem  pones ; " — 
"And  thou  shalt  make  the  hiUs  as  chaff." — Isaiah,  xU,  15.  So  even,  which  in  EngUiji  it 
frequently  a  sign  of  emphatic  repetition,  seema  sometimes  to  be  rather  a  conjunction  than 
an  adverb  :  as,  *'  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord." — haiah,  xliii,  11. 

Obs.  3. — Sate  and  saving,  when  they  denote  exception,  are  not  adverbs,  as  Jobnsoo 
denominates  them,  or  a  verb  and  a  participle,  aa  Webster  supposes  them  to  be,  but  dis- 
junctive conjunctions ;  and,  as  such,  they  take  the  same  case  after  as  before  them :  u, 
"All  the  coDspirators,  sane  only  Ae,  did  that  they  did,  in  envy  of  great  Cwsar." — S&ai. 
"All  this  world's  glory  seemeth  vain,  and  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  saving  she." — Spen- 
ser, "Israel  burned  none  of  them,  save  llazor  only." — Joshua,  xi,  13.  "And  none  of 
them  was  cleansed,  tavii^  Ifaaman  the  Syrian." — Luke,  iv,  27.  iSao«  is  not  here  a  tzansitiTe 
Terb,  for  Hazot  was  not  saoed  in  any  sense,  but  utterly  destroyed ;  nor  is  Xaanum  hers 
spoken  of  as  being  saved  bg  an  other  leper,  but  as  being  cleansed  when  oihets  were  not. 
These  two  conjunctions  are  now  Uttlc  used ;  and  therefore  the  propriety  of  scttins  ths 
nominative  after  them  and  treating  them  as  conjunctions,  is  the  more  apt  to  be  doubted. 
The  Kev,  Matt.  Harrison,  after  citing  five  examples,  four  of  which  have  the  nominativa 
with  save,  adds,  without  naming  the  part  of  speech,  or  assigning  any  reason,  this  decision, 
which  I  think  erroneous  :  "  In  all  these  passages,  save  requires  after  it  the  objective  case." 
His  Ave  examples  are  these :  "AU,  save  I,  were  at  rest,  and  enjoyment." — /VwiAaufm 
**There  was  no  stranger  with  us,  in  the  house,  save  toe  two." — 1  Kings,  iii,  18. 
"And  nothing  wanting  is,  save  she,  alas  ! " — Drchuond  of  Hawthomdem. 
"When  all  slept  sound,  save  she,  who  bore  them  both." — Roobbs,  Italy,  p.  108. 
"And  all  were  gone,  save  him,  who  now  kept  guard." — Ibid.  p.  185. 

Obs.  4. — The  conjunction  if  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  to  express,  not  a  suppoiilioQ 
of  what  follows  it,  but  an  emphatic  negation :  as,  "  I  have  sworn  in  my  wrath,  if  they 
ihall  enter  into  my  rest." — Ileb.  iv,  3.  That  is,  that  they  shall  not  enter.  The  same  pe- 
onliazity  is  found  in  the  Greek  text,  and  also  in  the  Latin,  and  other  versions.  Or,  in  the 
obsolete  phrase  "or  ever,"  is  not  properly  a  conjunction,  but  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  time, 
meaning  before.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ere :  as,  "  I  was  set  up  from  ererlsst* 
ing,  from  the  b^;inning,  or  ever  the  earth  was." — Prov.  viii,  23.  ".Ajid  we,  or  ever  he  corns 
near,  are  ready  to  kill  him." — Acts,  xxiii.  15.  This  term  derives  no  support  from  the  origi- 
nal text. 

Obs.  6. — There  are  some  peculiar  phrases,  or  combinations  of  words,  which  have  the 
force  of  conjunctions,  and  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  analyze  satisfactorily  in  parsing ; 
as,  "And  for  oil  there  were  so  m^ny,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken." — John,  xxi.  1 1.  Hoe 
for  ail  is  equivalent  to  aUhougk,  or  netuithtumding ;  either  of  whidi  words  would  have  beta 
more  elegant.   Nevertheless  is  composed  of  three  words,  and  is  usually  reckoned  a  coo- 

1'unctive  adverb ;  but  it  might  aa  well  be  called  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  for  it  is  obvioos- 
y  equivalent  to  get,  but,  or  notwithstanding ;  as,  "  I  am  cnicilicd  with  Christ :  neverthdm  1 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livcth  in  me." — Gal.  ii,  20.  Here,  for  nevertheless  and  but,  we 
have  in  the  Greek  the  same  particle  Si^  "Each  man's  mind  has  some  peculiarity,  a*«wH  » 
his  face." — Locke,  '•  Relative  pronouns,  oi  tttetl  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  connect  sentences." 
-^liwrraifs  Gram.  p.  124.  Here  the  tiret  as  corresponds  to  the  second,  but  *eeil  not  beiag 
used  in  tiie  literal  sense  of  an  adverb,  some  judicious  grammarians  take  the  whole  pbiaas 
aa  a  conjunction.  It  is,  however,  susceptible  of  division  :  as,  "  It  is  adorned  with  adodn* 
ble  pieces  of  sculpture,  as  u>eU  modern,  as  ancient." — Addison. 

Obs.  6. — So  the  phrases,  for  as  much  as,  in  as  much  as,  ia  so  much  that,  if  taken  collect- 
ively, have  the  nature  of  conjunctions  ;  yet  they  contain  within  themselves  correspondent 
terms  and  acveial  different  parts  of  speech.  The  words  arc  sometimes  printed  separately, 
and  sometimes  partly  together.  Of  late  years,  forasmuch,  inasmuch,  insomuch,  have  beea 
usually  compounded,  ana  called  adverbs.  Hiey  might  as  well,  perhaps,  be  called  con- 
junctions, as  they  were  by  some  of  our  old  grammarians ;  for  two  conjunctions  somctimef 
oome  together :  aa,  "Answering  their  questions,  as  if  *  it  were  a  matter  that  needed  it."— 

*  Whether  these,  or  an  J  other  conjnnction  I  that  come  together,  onghtto  be  partwl  Icgetber,  b  doubtful. 
Mt  In  faroar  of  tsklogBDr  irorda  together,  thfttna  Well  be  puMd  Mpanteljr.   Ooodenow,  whodcAiMi  a  ft^n 
Is  be    ths  atlenottm  ex  monwarisbxtUtztise  nature  and  eonstrueiiem  of  atingte  Mfd,"  flads  huMM* 
va)nlm«CttasstNU0M,irUBhlM«siiB«t,«raew  no^aB■|Jn.  Aa  e—ipiw  of  "a  fwyniirti— I  jkim,"  >■ 
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Lodci.  "These  should  he  at  first  gently  treated,  at  though  ve  expected  an  imposQiimiB- 
Ikm."— Sharp.  *'  But  there  are  many  things  which  we  niTUt  acknowledge  to  be  true,  no^ 
wtUutattditiff  that  we  cannot  comprehend  them." — BaUtU't  Morai  Sciene*,  p.  211.  "There 
is  no  difference,  that  some  are  heavier  than  others." — "We  may  be  playfbl,  and  ftt 
innocent;  grave,  tn^yet  corrupt." — Murray's  Key,  p.  166. 

Obs.  7. — Conjunctions  have  no  griunmatical  modifications,  and  are  consequently  in- 
capable of  any  formal  agreement  or  disagreement  with  other  words  ;  yot  their  import  ai 
eoanectiTcs,  copulative  or  disjunctive,  miut  be  carefully  observed,  lest  we  wiite  or  apeak 
diem  improperly.  Example  of  error :  Prepositions  are  gmmraiiy  set  before  nouns  and  pro- 
loans." —  Witbur't  Oram.  p.  20.  Here  and  should  be  or;  because,  although  a  preposition 
Bsnally  governs  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  It  seldom  governs  both  at  once.  And  besides,  the 
assertion  above  seems  very  naturally  to  mean,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  gmeraily  pre- 
exded  hy  prepositions — as  gross  on  error  as  dullness  could  invent !  L.  Murray  also  says  of 
prepo»ition8 :  "They  are, /or  rA«  moH  part,  put  before  nouns  and  pronouns." — Gmm,  p.  !17. 
So  Fclton :  "  They  generally  stand  before  nouns  and  pronoims." — Analytic  and  Prac.  Gram. 
p.  61.  The  blunder  however  came  originally  from  Lowth,  and  out  of  the  following  ad- 
mirable «iigma :  "  Prepositioni,  atanding  by  thetmeleea  m  eoiutruction,  are  put  before  nouni 
mi  prononns ;  and  sometimes  after  verbs ;  but  in  thU  tort  of  composition  they  arc  chiejty 
frtfixed  to  verbs :  aa,  to  outgo,  to  overcome." — Lowth's  Gram.  p.  66. 

Obs.  6. — llie  opposition  suggested  by  the  disjunctive  particle  or,  is  sometimes  merely 
Bominal,  or  verbal:  as,  "That  object  is  a  triangU*,  or  figure  contained  under  three  right 
tinea." — Harris,  "  So  if  we  say,  that  figure  is  a  sphere,  or  aglobe,  or  aball." — Id.  Hermes, 
p.  268.  In  these  coscb,  the  diBjuoction  consists  in  nothing  but  an  alternative  of  worde ;  for 
the  terms  connected  describe  or  name  the  same  thing.  For  this  sense  of  or,  the  Latiiu  had 
s  peculiar  particle,  eive,  which  they  called  Subdi^nctiva,  a  Suhdiyimctive :  as,  "Alexander 
«w  Paris ;  Mars  site  Mavors." — IJurris's  Ilcrmas,  p.  25S.  In  English,  the  conjunction  or  is 
very  frequently  equivocal :  as,  "  They  were  both  more  ancient  than  Zoroaster  or  Zcrduaht." 
~Campbeirs  Rhet.  p.  260  ;  Murray's  Gram.  p.  297.  Here,  if  the  reader  does  not  happen  to 
know  that  Znroaster  and  Zerdmht  mean  the  same  person,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  mistake 
the  sense.  To  avoid  this  ambiguity,  we  substitute,  (in  judicial  proceedings,)  the  Latin  ad- 
Terb  alias,  otherwise ;  using  it  aa  a  conjunction  Bubdiftjunetive,  in  lieu  of  or,  or  the  Latin 
««.■  as,  "Alexander,  alias  Ellick." — "  Simsou,  tUiaa  Smith,  a/*i»  Baker." — Johnson's  Diet. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  IX.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

(ie  Ninth  Praxis,  it  it  required  of  the  pvpil — to  distinguish  and  define  tlt0 
ii^erml  parti  of  speech,  and  the  classes  and  modijications  of  the  Abticlxs, 
itovss,  Ambctiyes,  pROMoutis,  Vkeds,  Pabticules,  Advkiuis,  and  Cosh 

JDNCTI0K8. 

The  definitions  to  5e  given  in  the  Ninth  Praxis,  are  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronovn,  seven  for  a  verb  finite,  jive  for 
an  infinitive,  ttco  for  a  participle,  two  ( and  sometimes  three )  for  an  adverb,  two 
for  a  conjunction, — undone  for  a  preposition,  or  an  interjection.    Thus  .-^ 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 
"If  thou  hast  done  a  good  deed,  boast  not  of  it." — Maxims. 

f  li  •  copulstirt  conjaiiclion.  I.  A  conjunction  1*  a  worO  utied  to  connect  words  or  tentencM  In  eonfrtrnctlOD, 
ua  to  ^ow  Uie  dependence  orihe  tenan  no  conncctnl.  2.  A  cojtuliiUve  conJnncUvii  U  a  eonJiuicUun  that 
Wnoics  kn  aililltlon,  a  cauae,  a coiiFequciico,  or  asuppusltlon. 

m  a  p«>nonal  pronouu,  of  the  spcond  peraon,  Rliiicular  nomtwr,  tna^cnllne^ndcr,  and  noinln&llvfl  rasa. 
LA  pmiuinn  la  a  word  uwd  In  aleod  of  a  noun.  3.  A  pemoiial  pninoun  Is  a  prouuim  iliat  t-bow,  t>jr  Ua 
nrm,  «r  wliatppnon  ttts.  3.  The  tipcond  periion  la  tital  ivlilrh  denotes  the  Iiparcr,  or  t)ic  |x-noii  addressed. 
*'  Ibeslngularnumberh  that  wkkh  denotes  but  one.  6.  IhemaBcullueKcnilerMtliBinlikhdcnoteapcraoDa 
orii:imai«  of  the  male  kind.  6.  The numlnativo  case  la  Hint  lorm  or  Male  of  a  noun  or  pruiioun.  «'hkh 
atiiuiM  the  oubject  of  STtit. 

Ly*"*  **  ''"■Bul*"'  actlve-tniniltlve  verb,  from  do,  did,  doing,  done ;  found  In  the  Indicative  mood,  per- 
Rct  (ABM,  aecand  peraon,  and  alnfular  uumbcr.  J.  a  verb  Itauoril  ihatHl|«Dinr«  lo  br,  la  art,  or  lobe  acted 
y**'  8.  An  Irrepitar  verb  l<  m  verb  Ihat  doe«  not  form  ihc  preterit  and  tUe  perfect  participle  by  nii'iuinina 
I*.  An  oeitve-tranalUve  verb  U  a  verb  that  expreues  an  action  which  has  loiiic  peraon  or  llilnn  tot 
w  object  i.  The  Indicative  mood  In  that  form  of  the  verb,  which  simply  Indicates  or  declares  a  thlnx.  or 
ui)  a  qncRtlon.  6.  The  perfect  tenne  \»  that  which  exprenaea  what  has  taken  place,  within  some  period 
otumnotyet  fully  paiL    6.  The  second  perw>n  Is  that  wblcliduiotci  the  hearer,  or  Ute  person  addKMEd. 

J  uv™  """nf^rU  that  whieb  denotes  but  one, 

mS?  Indefinite  article.    1.  An  arllclo  is  tbv  word  th",  an,  or  a,  which  wc  pot  brfore  nonii<i  to  limit  tbelr  bIk- 

_MMatloii.   2,  The  IndeDnUe  article  Is  an  or  a,  wliicli  dcnotei  one  thlnp  of  a  kind,  but  not  anv  particular  one. 

•■M  na  eominon  adjective,  of  the  pogJIive  degree  ;  cumpateil  Irregularly,  gvoii,  Ixtttr,  btit.  1.  An  ailjeutlva 
aaword  added  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  ana  generally  exprcBica  qusllly.  2.  A  coiumon  aiijettlve  la  any 

0*N»»  f^'  and  u„  tkimeh."—OTam.  p.  36.  Bat  when  h«  cmdm  tetpnk  af  (B^jt,  tw  aaya :  "After  the  con- 
maooi  Uoa, aoma  words  an  fCMrally  uadcniood :  as,  "  Wa  bava  more  than  [lAai  ts  wAu*}  will 
»!«•}'  ■aaaeM«tiAaiMHUact]{r'lH««nmad.^»-Jkp.41.  lUs doatrino  b  pblolj  tcpugnaid  u  Iba 
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ortliiurflpiaiet,oradJectlTeaeiKitliif quU^ortftiutloii.  S.  ThepoilUTedecrMltCwtwUohliBzprnMl 
Iv  tbe  adJeetlTe  tn  It*  tlniple  Ibnn. 

JlMcti  •common  nonn,  of  tbo  third  person,  linrulHTiiambAr,  neDt«r  gendar,  and  obJ«etlT«  cam.  I.  A.  Bon 
'  !■  the  nsme  of  anv  penon,  place,  or  thlas,  tnat  can  be  knuwo  or  mentioned.  9.  A  commoa  aoan  li  Ux 
anmof  anort,  kmd,  Brclaai,  ofbelnn  or  thlnm.  8.  Tb«  third  iwrton  la  that  wUeb  danoUa  the  pcnnii 
fltfBK  mcnl;  ipoken  of.  4.  Tlwatngular  number  la  that  which  denotaa  hat  on*.  B.  TIm  Miitar  RMito  la 
tbat  which  denolaa  Ihlnga  that  sr*  neither  male  nor  fbmale.  8.  Tbe  obJectWo  caaa  U  that  Ibnn  oratateof  a 
Bonii  orpronoan,  which  denotes  the  obfect  ofa verb,  participle,  or  |>repo«ltion. 

B*0tl  la  a  regular  acUvo-lntntMltlTo  Terb,  Jrom  boatt,  boa*Ud,  boatiimg,  boaitrd ;  found  ID  tba  bnperatlTa  mtei, 
preaent  tense,  second  iierson,  and  tlngular  number.  1 .  A  verb  la  a  word  that  aignlflea  to  bt,  lo  cet,  or  I*  t« 
aetedHpoM.  3.  A  regular  Torb  1*  a  verb  that  Amna  the  preterit  and  the  oerfact  partlclplebr  Maomlm  4  ar 
«4.  3.  An  Mtlvo-lntranaltlve  verb  U  a  rerb  that  ezpreaaea  an  action  wnlch  haa  no  pmoB  or  tUof  Iw  Hi 
object.  4.  The  ImperatlTe  mood  U  that  fdna  of  the  verb,  which  tiiuted  In  commanding,  eahortlnt.  entnat- 
tng,  or  permitting.  5.  The  preaent  tf  nse  li  that  which  expreaMs  what  now  exlata,  or  Is  taking  place.  I. 
The  aceond  peraon  la  that  which  denotea  the  hearer,  or  the  peraon  addrtaacd.  7.  ThealiigalacnnflAertatW 
which  denote*  but  one. 

A(  la  an  adreib  of  manner,  eipreaalnit  negation.  1.  An  adverb  la  a  word  added  to  a  tw«,  a  parUdirfa,  m 
adjective,  or  an  other  adverb ;  and  geiMrallr  upretaea  tUoe,  Place,  Aegrae.  or  manner,  k.  Adrerta 
manner  are  those  which  answer  to  the  qneatlon,  ifow  r  or,  by  afflimlng,  dni7lnf,ar  do ob ting,  almwAMii 
aab}ect  la  regarded. 

(y  la  a  preposltTon.  1.  A  prepodtkmtsawoidnaedtoexprcMSOiMralatlimofdmTCottUiiffB  or  UMmgfefe  ti 

«ach  other,  and  Is  generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun, 
Jl  Is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  peraon,  alngalarnnmoer,  neatergendcr,  andohjectlve  caae,  1.  ApnoaeD 
Is  a  word  used  In  staad  of  a  noun.  9.  A  personal  pronoun  Is  a  pronoun  that  ahowa,  by  Ita  Ibnq,  of  wM 

Krson  it  Is.  S.  The  third  person  Is  that  which  denotea  the  penon  or  thing  mereljr  spokcD  o£  4.  The  slnn- 
r  number  Is  that  which  denotes  bat  oae.  ft.  The  neat«rim>d«rli  that  which  danoteathinnUutanBettDH 
male  nor  female.  6.  The  objective  caaala  tluUfomariUtaflf  asonnoc  proMim  whteh«WMt«Aa«tiM 
of  a  verb,  participle,  or  prepoaltlon. 

LsssoH  I. — Pabsino. 

"  la  til  gra^catioDS,  dbgast  ever  lies  nearest  to  tbe  highest  pleasures ;  and  Uwfr 
tan  let  as  not  marvel ,  if  this  is  peculiarly  the  ease  in  eloquence.  By  glancing  at  ritlw 
poets  or  orators,  we  may  easily  satisfy  onrselTes,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oratkn 
which  aims  continually  at  what  is  fine,  showy,  and  sparkling,  can  please  ns  lonf. 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  oorselm  j 
well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause  for  being  raight  and  spho-  I 
did." — OicBBO.  dtf  Oratore.  ' 

**  The  foundation  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other  high  attunment,  is  pn^  , 
tioal  wisdom.    For  tt  happens  in  oratory,  as  in  life,  that  nothing  is  more  diffioilt,  j 
than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.    Through  lack  of  such  disoemnieDt,  | 
gross  &nlt8  are  very  often  committed.    For  neither  to  all  ranks,  fortunes,  and  iges, 
nor  to  Qvery  time,  place,  and  audit(ny,  can  tbe  same  st^le  either  of  language  or  of 
sentiment  be  adapted.    In  every  part  cH  a  disooonw,  as  in  every  part  of  life,  we  mit 
eonrider  wbi^  is  suitable  and  decent ;  and  tins  must  be  determined  with  refeieoce  both 
to  tbe  matter  in  question ,  and  to  the  personal  character  of  those  who  speak  and  tb»a 
who  hear." — Cicsro,  Orator  ad  Brutum. 

"  So  spake  th*  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleas'd ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all." — JSUoh. 

Lksson  H. — Pabsinq. 

"A  square,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexagon  or  an  octagon,  is  torn 
beauti^l  than  either :  for  what  reason,  but  that  a  square  is  more  rimple,  and  tbe  it- 
tention  is  less  divided  ?  " — Karnes,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  175. 

*'  Wo  see  the  material  universe  in  motion  ;  but  matter  is  inert;  and,  so  fu  as  we 
know,  nothing  can  move  it  but  mind :  therefore  God  is  a  spirit.  We  do  not  mein 
that  bis  nature  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  soul ;  for  it  ia  infimtely  more  exceUeot.  Bot 
we  mean,  that  he  possesses  intelligence  and  active  power  in  supreme  perfection ;  aad, 
as  these  qualities  do  not  belong  to  matter,  which  is  noither  active  nor  intellieMit, 
we  must  refer  tbem  to  that  which  is  not  matter,  but  mind." — Beattie't  Soni 
iScience,  p.  210. 

Men  are  generally  permitted  to  publish  books,  and  contradict  otbeia,  and  em 
themselves,  as  they  please,  with  as  littie  danger  of  being  confuted,  as  of  bung  hb* 
derstood." — Boyle. 

'*  Common  reports,  if  ridiculous  rather  than  dangerous,  are  best  refuted  by  neglect*' 
— Kameit  TTitnkittff,  p.  76.  "  No  man  is  so  foolish,  but  that  he  may  ^ve  good 
counsel  at  a  time ;  no  man  so  wise,  but  he  may  err,  if  he  take  no  oounaal  bat  Ui 
own."— iJ.  p.  97. 

"  7onng  heads  are  gjddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm. 
And  mike  mistakes  finr  manhood  to  reform." — Oavptr, 
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LiasoN  nr. — ^Pabsiko. 
"  The  Nonna  denote  snbstances,  and  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstraoL 
Hey  moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  speoial,  or  particular.    The  Pronosna, 
their  substitutes,  are  either  prepoaitiTe,  or  sabjunctiTe." — Harrit'i  Hermes,  p.  86. 

*'  In  a  thought,  generally  speaking,  there  is  at  least  one  capital  object  considered 
tt  soting  or  as  suffering.  This  object  is  ezj}resBed  by  a  substantive  noun  :  its  action 
IB  eipr^sed  by  an  active  verb ;  and  the  thing  aSeoted  by  the  action  is  expressed 
u  otner  substantive  nonn  :  its  soffering,  or  pasrive  state,  is  expressed  by  a  passive 
verb ;  and  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it,  by  a  substantive  noun.  Beside  these,  which  are 
the  ea|ntal  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  period,  there  are  generally  nnderparts ;  each  of  the 
nh^ntives.  as  veil  as  tiie  verb,  may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpose,  motive, 
means,  instmmcDt,  and  a  thousand  other  oiienmHtanoeB,  may  iw  necessary  to  complete 
the  thought.  "—iTame*,  El  of  Orit.  ii,  34. 

**  Tet  those  whom  pride  and  dullness  join  to  blind. 
To  narrow  cares  and  narrow  space  confined. 
Though  with  big  titles  each  bis  fellow  greets. 
Are  but  to  wits,  as  scavengers  to  streets. " — MaSet. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
ERRORS  RESPECTING  CONJUNCTIONS. 

"A.  7trh  is  bo  called  txam  the  Latin  verbtmy  or  vord." — Bueke's  Claiical  Gram.  p.  56. 

[TiNURiU.— Not  pfoptr,  bMwtM  Um  eonjniietloit  or,  connecthig  vtrbmn  uid  teord,  mppoMti  tbt  latter  to  1m  Latim, 
Bnt,  wcordjng  to  Obwmtloii  7lh,  on  the  ClacMi  of  ConJunctiODi,  "  Tbe  Import  of  connvctlrcs,  copnUUf*  or  dlf- 
Isodfi*,  mtm  b«  cueAillr  otwerreil,  le«t  we  write  or  apMk  them  ImpropcriT-"  In  thla  InitanM,  or  ihonld  Im 
Auftd  too;  thtu,  "A  FM  li  to  okUwl  from  tb«  Latia  efrtem,  a  tooni.- "  that  it,  "  whleh  iD»«tu,  a  loorrf."] 

"References  are  often  marked  by  letters  and  figurefl." — GouWa  Adam's  Gram.  p.  289. 
(1.)  "A  Conjnnctiott  is  a  word  which  joins  words  and  sentences  together." — Lennte'a  K 
Gtmh.  p.  51 ;  BuUiotu'a,  70 ;  Brace'»,  61.  (2.)  "A  conjunction  is UAcd  toconnect  words  and 
lentences  tf^cther." — Smith's  New  Gram.  p.  37.  (3.)  "A  conjunction  is  used  to  connect  words 
ndientences." — JIatmder'a  Gram. -p.  1.  (4.)  "  Conjunctions  are  words  used  to  join  worda 
■od  nntences." — Wikox'a  Oram.  p.  8.  (5.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  word  wied  to  connect 
wnds  and  sentences." — iCCuiloch'i  Gram.  p.  36 ;  Uart's,  92  ;  Day't,  10.  (fl.)  "A  conjuno- 
Uoo  joins  words  and  sentences  together." — Mackintosh' $  Gram.  p.  H5;  HUcy's,  10  and' 53. 
(7.)  "  The  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences  together." — L.  Murray's  Gram.  2d  Edition, 
p-  28.  (8.)  "  Conjunctiona  connect  words  and  sentences  to  each  other." — tVri^ftfs  Ortm. 
p.36.  (9.)  "Conjunctions  connect  words  and  sentences."— Wiicftr'*  Groin,  p.  80;  WeOt's, 
lat  Ed.  159  and  1 68.  (10.)  "  The  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  connect  words  and 
•eotences." — WeltFs  Gram.  2dEd.p.49.  (11.)  "A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  conneet 
wordsandsentencestogether."— Foicfer'jS.  Gram.  }  329.  (12.)  "Connectives  are  words 
which  unite  words  and  sentences  in  construction." —  Webster's  Philos.  Gram.  p.  1 23  ;  Improved 
(jVom.  81.  "  English  Grammar  is  miserably  taught  in  our  district  schools ;  the  teachers 
know  but  litUc  or  nothing  about  it." —  Taylor's  District  School^.  48.  "  Least,  instead  of  pre- 
Tenting,  you  draw  on  Diseases." — Locke,  «i  £a.  p.  40.  "The  definite  article  (A«  is  fre- 
qttsnUy  applied  to  adrcrbs  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree." — Murray's  Oram. 
^  33 ;  InffersoWt,  33 ;  Lennie's,  6  ;  BtMitms's,  8 ;  Fish's,  53 ;  and  others.  "  When  nouns  nat- 
urally neuter  are  converted  into  masculine  and  feminine.' ' — Mttrray'i  Gram.  Sro,  p.  38.  "  ^Diia 
fi)na  of  the  p<Nfect  tense  represents  an  action  completely  past,  and  often  at  no  great  dis- 
(■aee,  bat  not  specified." —  R.  p.  74.  "The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or 
to  eoQtinne  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition,  a  supposition,  a  cause,  ftc." — lb.  p.  12S. 
"The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  only  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but 
•1m  to  express  oppoaition  of  meaning  in  diflerent  degrees."— ii.  p.  123.  "Whether  we 
<*eii  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or  artists,  we  shall  find  that  they 
•Oonad  with  all  the  terms  necessary  to  communicate  their  observations  and  discoveriea." — 
A.  p.  138.  "  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun,  or  pronoun,  and  a  plural 
<m^  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  the  plural  noun  and  pronoun." — lb.  p.  162  :  R.  C.  Smith, 
Comly,  MerduaU,  Picket,  et  al.  "  Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  anteee- 
<lents,  and  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender  and  number." — Murray's  Gram.  p. 
154.  "Verba  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and  pronouns." — Ih,  p.  179.  "And 
the  auxiliary  both  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times." — lb.  p.  72.  "If  this  rule 
ihoold  not  appear  to  apply  to  every  example,  which  has  been  produced,  nor  to  othet* 
which  might  be  adduced." — lb.  p.  216.  "An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something 
us  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  deure  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention."— 
"•p.348;  Barfa  Gram,  170.    *<An  imperfect  ^irase  ctmtains  no  assertion, or doee nM 
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■mount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence." — Mwrog'a  Gram.  p.  267.   "  The  word  was  in  the 
month  of  every  one,  but  for  all  that,  thesubject  may  still  be  a  aecret." — lb.  p.  213.  "A 
word  it  waa  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  but  for  all  that,  as  to  it^  precise  and  definite  idea,  tlui  | 
mi^  atiU  be  a  secret.' ' — HarrUft  Tkna  TntUiiet,  p.  fi.   *'  It  oaiuot  be  otherwise,  in  xtguA  i 
that  the  Freneh  pnwody  differs  from  that  of  every  other  country  in  Europe." — SmeBtlti  \ 
VoUeant  ix,  306..  "  So  gradually  as  to  allow  its  being  engrafted  on  a  subtonic." — Suah,  m  ! 
the  Voice,  p-  255.   *'  Where  the  Chelsea  or  Maiden  bridges  now  are." — Judtfe  Parker.     Ad-  ' 
verbs  are  words  joinrd  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. — SmiiA't  Prodnc 
tiva  Oram.  p.  92.    "  I  oonld  not  have  told  you.  who  the  hermit  was,  nor  on  what  monntan 
he  lived." — Bucke'a  Clauieal  Oram,  p.  &2.    'Mm,  or  60  (for  they  are  the  same)  naturally, 
or  in  themselves  signify  6^in^."~~Br^A^/an<rt  Gram.  p.  113.    "Words  ere  distinct  sound*, 
by  which  wc  express  our  thoughts  and  ideas." — Infant  School  Gram.  p.  13.   '*  His  fears  will 
detect  him,  but  he  shall  not  escape." — Comlg't  Gram.  p.  64.   "Whoie  is  eqnally  appUcsUe 
to  persons  or  things." — Wxbstbr  :  in  Stmborn't  Oram.  p.  9S.   "  One  negative  deafaroTa  w- 
other*  or  is  equivident  to  an  affirmative."— fiu/j:u»M,        Gram.  p.  1 18. 
"  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 
The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  do." — Eudibrtu, 


CHAPTER  X- PREPOSITIONS. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  of  different  things 
or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is  generally  placed  before  a  noon  or  a  pro- 
noun ;  as,  "  The  paper  lies  btfore  me  on  the  desk." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obb.  1. — The  relations  of  things  to  things  in  nature,  or  of  words  to  words  in  dis- 
course,  are  infinite  in  niunber,  if  not  also  in  variety.  But  just  classification  may  mako 
even  infinites  the  subjects  of  sure  science.  'Every  relalion  of  course  implies  more  otriects, 
and  more  terms,  than  one;  for  any  one  thing,  considered  merely  in  itself,  is  tak.cn  mde< 

fiendontly,  abstractly,  irrelatively,  as  if  it  had  no  relation  or  dependence.  In  all  correft 
anguagc,  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  wacrf*  corresponds  exactly  to  the  relation  of  the 
things  or  ideas  expressed ;  for  the  relation  of  words,  is  their  dependence,  or  connexion,  oe- 
mrding  to  t/ie  seme.  This  relation  is  oftentimes  immediate,  as  of  one  word  to  an  other,  wiibont 
the  intervention  of  a  preposition ;  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  reciprocally  equal ;  because  dt> 
pendence  implies  subordination ;  and  mere  adjunction  Is  a  sort  of  inferiority. 

Obs.  2. — To  a  preposition,  the  ante.eede»t  terra  may  be  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoitn, 
a  verb,  a  participle,  or  an  adverb ;  and  the  mbsequeiit  term  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  « 
pronominal  adjective,  an  infinitive  verb,  or  a  participle.  In  some  instances,  also,  as  in  tilt 
phrases,  in  vain,  onhujh,  at  once,  till  now,  for  eter,  6y  how  mvch,  until  then,  from  thentx,jTom 
above,  we  find  adjectives  used  elliptically,  and  adverbs  substantively,  after  the  prcpo^on. 
But,  in  phrases  of  an  adverbial  character,  what  is  elsewhere  a  preposition  often  becomes 
an  adverb.  Now,  if  propositions  arc  concerned  in  expressing  the  various  relations  of  so 
many  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  multiplied*  as  these  relations  must  be,  by  that  end- 
lessvariety  of  combinations  which  may  be  given  to  the  terms;  and  if  the  sense  of  the  writer 
or  speaker  is  necci'sarily  mistaken,  as  olten  as  any  of  these  relations  are  misunderstood,  or 
their  terms  miscnnceivcd;  how  shall  we  estimate  theimportance  of  a  right  esplanaSioBi 
and  a  right  use,  of  tliis  part  of  speech  ? 

Obs.  3, — The  grammarian  whom  Lowth  compliments,  as  excelling  all  others,  in  *'  aente- 
ncss  of  inTCstigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of  method;'*  and  as  snr- 
pas^ng  all  but  Aristotie,  in  the  beauty  and  perfectness  of  his  philological  analysis ;  eno- 
menees  his  chapter  on  conjunctions  in  the  following  manner :  **  Connectives  ore  the  subject 
of  what  follows !  which,  according  as  they  connect  either  Sentences  or  Words,  are  called  by  tbs 
different  Names  of  Coi^nctions  oit  Prfpositions.  Of  these  Names,  that  of  the  Preposition  is 
taken  from  a  mere  acrltktU,  os  it  commonly  stands  in  connection  before  the  Part,  vhieh  itam- 
tiecie.  The  nninc  of  the  Conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its  essential  character. 
Of  these  two  wc  shall  consider  the  Conjunction /r«<,  because  it  connects,  ttot  Words,  but  Sen- 
tences."—irorru's  Henaet,  p.  237. 

Obs.  4. — In  point  of  order,  it  is  not  amiss  to  treat  conJnnetionB  before  prepositions ;  though 
this  is  not  the  method  of  Lowth,  or  of  Murray.  But,  to  any  one  who  is  wcU  actjuaint^  with 
these  two  parts  of  speech,  the  foregoing  passage  cannot  but  appear,  in  three  sentences  out  of 
the  four,  both  defective  in  style  and  erroneous  in  doctrine.  It  is  true,  that  conjunctions 
generally  connect  sentences,  and  that  prepositions  as  generally  express  relations  between 
particular  words :  but  it  is  true  also,  that  oonjunotions  ojien  connect  words  only ;  and  that 
prepositions,  by  governing  antecedents,  relatives,  or  even  personal  pronouns,  may  •errs 
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to  BQljoIn  sentence*  to  sentences,  u  ireQ  as  to  determine  the  relation  and  oonsteuction  of 
tiwparticulsr  words  which  they  gorem.  Example:  "The  path  seems  now  plain  and  even, 
itf  there  are  asperities  and  pitfiuls,  overwhich  Religion  only  can  oonduct  yon." — Dr.  John- 
Wft.  Here  are  three  simple  sentences,  which  are  made  members  of  one  compoand  sentence, 
bf  means  of  fruf  and  over  which ;  while  two  of  these  members,  clanses,  or  snbdivisionSt  con- 
tun  particular  words  eonnected  by  omf. 

On.  5. — In  one  respect,  the  preporition  is  the  «nMpIa*f  of  all  the  parts  of  speech:  in  tmr 
conuon  schemes  of  granmur,  is  has  neither  classes  nor  mpdiflcations.  Every  connectirfl 
word  that  governs  an  object  after  it,  ts  called  a  prepotition,  hecaiae  it  doet  to ;  and  in  etymo- 
logical parsing,  to  name  the  preposition  as  such,  and  define  the  name,  is,  perhaps,  all  that  is 
seeessary.  Bat  in  syntactical  parsing,  in  which  we  are  to  omit  the  definitions,  and  state 
the  constmction,  we  ought  to  explain  what  terms  the  preposition  connects,  and  to  give  a  role 
■daptedto  this  office  of  the  particle.  It  is  a  palpable  defect  in  nearly  all  our  grammars, 
thit  their  syntax  contains  no  such  bule.  "  Frepoiritions  govern  the  objective  case,"  is  s 
rule  for  the  otQceUte  oate,  and  not  fortJie  syntax  otprepotiiioru.  "  Frepositiona  show  Uie  re- 
Ictions  of  words,  and  of  the  things  or  thoughts  expressed  by  them,"  is  the  principle  for  ib» 
latter ;  a  principle  which  we  cannot  neglect,  without  a  shameful  lameness  in  our  mterpteta* 
tion ; — that  is,  when  ve  pretend  to  parse  syntactically. 

Obs.  6. — Prepositions  and  their  objectsveryoiten  precedethewords  on  which  they  de- 
pend, and  sometimes  at  a  great  distance.  Of  this  we  have  an  example,  at  the  opening  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  where  "Of"  the  first  word,  depends  upon  "Smg,"  in  the  sixth  fine 
below;  for  tbe  meaning  is — **Sinff  o/man'iJ!r»t  duohcdtmee,"  Ste.  To  find  the  terms  of  the 
rdatiott,  is  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  a  very  usefbl  exercise,  provided  the  words 
hare  a  meaning  v^ich  is  worth  knowing.  The  following  text  has  for  centuries  afforded 
gronnd  of  dispute,  because  it  is  doubtful  in  the  original,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  versions, 
whether  the  preposition  m  (i.  e.  "  in  ihe  regeneration")  refers  back  to  Aace  followed,  or  for- 
ward to  the  last  verb  ihaU  ait :  "  Verily  I  say  mito  you  that  ye  who  have  followed  me,  in  the 
Rgeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judgins  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."— Jtf(i«.  xEx,  28.  The  second 
ja  is  manifestly  wrong :  the  Greek  word  is  ini,  on  ot^gton;  i.  e.  "tipon  the  throne  of  his 
glory." 

Obs.  7.— The  i^epositions  hove,  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  custom,  such  an  acbptoffim 
to  particular  terms  and  relatione,  that  they  can  seldom  be  used  one  for  an  other  without 
nanifest  impropriety.  Example  of  error :  "  Proper  seasons  should  be  allotted  for  re- 
tirement."— Murray'*  Key,  p.  173.  "We  do  not  say  "  allotted  for,"  but  "  allotted  to  ;  hence 
is  either  wrong  in  itself  or  misplaced.  Such  errors  always  vex  an  intelligent  reader. 
He  sees  the  terms  mismatched,  the  intended  connexion  doabtfiil,  the  sense  obscured,  and 
wishes  the  author  could  have  valued  his  own  meaning  enough  to  have  made  it  intelligible ; 
— Qiat  is,  (to  speak  technically,)  enough  to  have  made  it  a  certain  clew  to  his  syntax. 
Wecaa  neither  parse  nor  correct  what  we  do  not  understand.  Did  the  writer  mean, "  Propw 
•easoDs  should  be  alhtted  to  retirement  ?  "—or,  "Proper  aeiuona  for  retirement  should 
be  allotted?" — or,  "Seasons  proper  far  retirement  should  bo  aUotted'-"  Every  ez- 
pnarion  is  incorrigibly  bad,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  known.  Expression  ?  Nayt 
exwession  it  is  not,  but  only  a  mock  utterance  or  an  abortive  attempt  at  expression. 

Obs.  8. — ^rris  observes,  in  suhstance,  though  in  other  words,  that  almost  all  tiie 
piepontions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  relation  of  ptaoa ;  that  this  class  of  xelatioM 
i>  primary,  being  that  which  natural  bodies  maintain  at  all  times  one  to  another ;  that  in 
the  continuity  oi  place  these  bodies  form  the  universe,  or  visible  whole  ;  that  we  have  a<mie 
prepositions  to  denote  the  eontigtima  relation  of  bodies,  and  others  for  the  detached  relation ; 
nd  that  both  have,  by  degrees,  been  extended  Ironi  local  relations,  to  the  relations  of  aub- 
jects  incorporeaL  He  appears  also  to  assume,  that,  in  such  examples  as  the  following, — 
"Cains  teaUcethvnth&W^;" — "The  statue  »(ood  m;j(w»  a  pedestal  j " — "The  river  ran  over 
tttnd;" — "He  it  going  to  ItdXj ;" — "The  sun  «  men  oioiv  the  hills; " — "These  figs  came 
fim  Turkey ;  "—the  antecedent  term  of  the  relation  is  not  the  verb,  but  the  noun  or  pro- 
nonn  before  it.  See  Hermeit  pp.  266  and  267.  Kow  the  true  antecedent  is,  unquestionably, 
that  word  which,  in  the  order  of  the  sense,  the  preposition  should  immediately  follow :  and 
Kverb,  a  participle,  or  an  adjective,  may  sustain  this  relation,  jnst  a  well  as  a  substantive. 
"Thg  man  tpoke  of  colour"  does  not  meajt,  ""nie  man  of  colour  ipoke;"  nordoes,  "T%0  amm- 
^firm  DeUneture  replied,"  mean,  "The  member  repttedfrom  Delaware." 

Obs.  9. — To  make  this  matter  more  clear,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  further,  that  what 
leaUthc  order  of  the  sense,  is  not  always  that  order  of  the  words  which  is  fittest  to  express 
As  sense  of  a  whole  period ;  and  that  the  true  antecedent  is  that  word  to  which  the  prepo- 
■ition  and  its  otfject  would  naturally  be  sutf*oined,  were  there  nothing  to  interfere  wiu  such 
•&  arrangement.  In  practice  it  often  happens,  that  the  preposition  and  itaot^ectcannotbe 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  they  would  naturally 
foQow.  For  example :  "  She  hates  the  means  by  which  she  lives."  TTiat  is,  "  She  hates 
the  means  which  she  Uvea  by"  Here  we  cannot  say,  "  She  hates  the  means  idie  Uvea  bif 
•AM,-"  end  yet,  in  T^aid  to  tbe  preposition  by,  ^this  b  really  tite  order  of  the  lenio, 
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Agifo:  ''inionghthoaBhoiiIdestbnTafiMdmamorfaramoivwAM^w^  yet 'Will 

not  Mi  fboliahnesB  depart  &om  him.' — iVov.  xxrii,  22.  Heie  is  no  tmufKaitioii  to  afibet 
oar  imderstanding  of  the  prepo8iUoiia,7etthereUliabUit7toenor,beaiiMthewoE^ 
hnmediately  precede  some  of  them,  are  not  their  true  antecedents :  the  te^  doei  not  really 
■peak  of  "  a  moriar  among  wheat"  or  of  "  wheat  with  a  peitle."  To  what  then  are  the  mortm, 
the  vAm/,  and  the  pejAb,  to  be  mentally  subjoined  f  If  all  of  them,  to  any  one  this^ 
It  must  be  to  the  action  suggested  by  the  verb  bra]/,  and  not  to  its  object  fooi ;  for  the  text 
does  not  speak  of  "afoolwithapettk,"  though  it  does  Mm  to  speak  of  *' a,^)oI  in  a  mortar,  sad 
mnong  tohisat."  Inoeed,  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  verb  and  its  object  are  k>  ■ 
dosdy  associated  that  it  make*  but  little  difference  in  regard  to  the  sense,  whether  you  tslra 
both^themtogether,OTdtberofthemaq)arately,aatheautecedenttotheprep(witian.  BsV 
as  the  instrument  of  an  action  is  with  the  agent  rather  thanwithtlieol»iect,  if  you  wiUhan 
the  substantives  alone  for  antecedents,  the  natural  order  of  the  sense  must  be  supposed 
to  be  this  :  "  Though  thou  with  a  pestlo  shouldest  bray  a/w/  in  a  mortar  [and]  among  wheal* 
yet  will  not  his  fooUthiut  from  him  depart."  This  gives  to  each  of  the  Repositions  an  sutc-  ^ 
cedent  different  from  that  which  I  should  assign.  Sanborn  observes,  "  There  seem  to  be  (m 
fttndi  of  relation  expressed  by  prepositions, — an  exitting  and  a  connecting  relation." — An^yL 
Oram.  p.  226.  The  latter,  he  adds,  "it  the  moU  wviortant."— i&.  p.  226.  But  it  is  the  kS' 
nnr  that  admits  nothing  but  nount  for  antecedenta.  Others  besides  Harris  may  have  adopted 
tibia  notion,  but  I  hare  never  been  one  of  the  number,  though  a  certain  author  scruples  not 
to  charge  the  error  upon  me.   See  O.  B.  Peiree't  Grammar,  p.  16£. 

Obk.  10. — It  is  a  very  common  error  among  grammarians,  and  the  source  of  innumeisbli 
discrepancies  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  maintuning  their  interminstib 
disputes,  that  they  suppose  etlipaea  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  supply  in  every  given  instanes 
just  what  words  Uxeir  unciea  may  suggest.  In  this  work,  I  adopt  for  myself,  and  also  KC- 
ommend  to  others,  the  contrary  course  of  avoiding  on  all  occasions  the  supposition  of  taj 
meedUu  ellipses.  Not  only  may  the  same  preposition  govemmore  than  one  object,  Initthen 
may  also  be  more  than  one  antecedent  word,  bearing  a  joint  relation  to  that  which  is  goremed 
by  the  preposition.  (1.)  Examples  of  joint  objects :  "  There  is  an  inseparable  coimeriia 
nnwstm piety andvirtue." — Ifurray** £isy,8vo,  p.  171.  *' In  the  conduct  of  Parmenio,  amis- 
ture  OF  toisthm  andfaUg  was  very  conspicuous." — lb.  p.  179.  "  True  happiness  is  an  enemy 
TO  pomp  and  noiae/' — Ib.p.  171.  (2.)  "Examples  of  joint  antucedraits :  "In  unity  conaiet 
the  I0ej^ar«  and  sww-Ay  OF  every  society." — i&.  p.  182.  "  It  is  our  duty  to  be and  M 
ioonr&llow-ereatnre8,andtoboj»(mi<mdl/a»wyWToHimthat  — /ft.  p.  181.  "If 

the  author  did  not  mean  toq>eak  of  being;»«w  to  Goii  as  well  as  ftulh/vl  to  Bim,  he  lut 
written  incorrectly :  a  comma  after  ptoio,  would  alter  both  the  sense  and  the  constractimk 
So  the  text,  "  For  I  am  meek,  and  lowly  in  heart,"  is  commonly  pervNted  in  our  Bibles,  fis 
want  of  a  comma  after  meek.  The  Saviour  did  not  say,  he  was  meek  in  heart the  Greek 
m^  be  verg  litorailg  rendered  thus :  "  For  gentle  am  I,  and  humble  in  heart." 

Obs.  11. — Many  writers  seem  to  suppose,  that  no  preposition  can  govern  more  thanOM 
object.   Thus  L.  Murray,  and  his  followers :  "  The  ellipsis  of  the  prepontion,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  verb,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances :  *  He  went  into  the  abbeys,  halls,  and  paUis  i 
buildings ; '  that  is,  *He  wrat  into  the  abbeys,  he  went  into  the  halls,  and  he  went  into  ths 
public  buildings.' — 'He  also  went  through  all  the  streets,  and  lanes  of  the  city; '  thatiA 

•  Through  all  ^e  streets,  and  through  all  tho  lanes,'  &c." — Murrag'i  Gram.  8vo,  p.  219.  Sm 
the  same  interpretations  in /njrerso^s  Gram.  p.  55;  Merchant';  IQO  i  Pieket't,ZHi  Mfftr'i, 
73  i  Fiek's,  147  ;  Gug'a,  91 ;  Adame';  82 ;  R.  C.  Smith't,  183  :  Hamlin;  105  ;  Pvinami.  139l 
WeU^;  292.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  in  neither  of  these  examples  is  there  any  such  ellipsis  si 
all.  Of  the  three  prepositions,  the  first  governs  three  nouns;  the  second,  two;  and  the  third, 
one  only.  But  the  last,  (wUch  is  af^  has  two  antecedents,  atrteti  and  Itum,  the  cosdbs 
after  ttrettt  being  wroQg ;  for  the  author  docs  not  apeak  of  all  the  streets  in  the  world,  bnl 
of  all  the  MtreeU  and  lanes  of  a  particular  city.  Dr.  Ash  has  the  same  example  without  ths 
comma,  and  supposes  in  it  only  an  ellip»s  of  the  preposition  throttgh,  and  even  that  suppo- 
idtion  is  absurd.  He  also  furnished  the  former  example,  to  show  an  clUpaiB,  not  ol  ths 
Tcrb  Kent,  but  only  of  the  preposition  into;  and  in  this  too  he  was  utterly  wrong.  Set 
Ath't  Grammar,  p.  100.  Bicknell  also,  whose  grammar  appeared  five  years  before  Unr- 
ray's,  confessedly  copied  the  same  examples  from  Ash ;  and  repeated,  not  the  verb  and  ill 
nominatLve,  but  only  the  prepositions  thmugh  and  into,  agreeably  to  Ash's  erroneous  notknv 
See  his  Qnmmatieal  TFrsofA,  Part  U  P>  124.  Again  the  piincqdea  of  Murray's  npposed 
cU^ses,  are  as  inconai«tent  irith  each  other,  as  tlwy  are  severally  absurd.  Bad  the  author 
ex^ained  the  second  example  according  to  his  notion  of  the  first,  he  dionld  have  made  it 
to  mean,  '*ne  aiao  went  through  aJl  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  he  alao  went  through  all  tbe 
Itsim  of  the  eitg.'  "What  a  pretty  idea  is  this  for  a  princi^e  of  grammar  1  And  what  a  molti- 
tnde  of  admirers  are  pretending  to  carry  it  out  in  parsing  !  One  of  the  latest  writers  oa 
nammar  says,  that,  "Between  him  and  me"  signifies,  *'Bet%Deen  him,  and  between  mel"-~ 
Wright's  PhiioMphical  Oram^,  206.  And  an  otur  absurdly  resolves  a  simple  sentence  talD 

*  compound  one,  thus :  **  'There  was  a  difficulty  between  John,  and  his  uother.'  That  is. 
there  was  a  difficulty  between  jidm,  and  thin  wot  a  i^Sadty  bttietm  Us  brothec"  A«» 
Aown's  Engtish  ^fntax,  p.  127 ;  and  Sfaio,  p.  180. 
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Obb.  12. — ^Two  prvpontinnt  ue  not  nnfrequcnti  j  connected  by  a  eon^osctiOB,  and  that 
for  different  pmposes,  thus:  (1.)  To  express  two  different  relations  at  once;  as,  "Th« 
picture  of  mj  traTels  in  and  arotmd  Michigan." — Societjf  in  America,  i,  231.  (2.)  To  soggMt 
n  iltaaatiTe  in  the  relation  affirmed ;  as, "  The  action  will  be  fiUly  acoomplished  at  ar 
hfim  the  time."— Vtimiy't  Gram,  i,  72.  Agwi :  "  The  First  Future  Tense  represenU  tha 
lotion  as  yet  to  come,  tiikeneUA  or  without  respect  to  the  precise  time." — lb.  Fdton'$  Oram. 
p.  23.  With  and  mtAout  being  direct  oppoeites,  xha  altemstiTe  is  a  thing  of  course,  and 
the  phrase  is  an  idle  truism.  (3.)  To  express  two  relations  sn  ss  to  affirm  the  one  and 
deny  the  other ;  as,  "  Captsin,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign  not  over,  but  next 
ind  immediately  trnder  the  people."— Dryc&n.  Here,  perhaps,  <*  the  people  "  may  be  uader- 
■lood  after  onsr.  (4.)  To  suggest  a  mere  alteraative  of  words ;  es,  "  Nboatitblt,  adT. 
With  or  &y  denial."— IKebtei^*  Diet.  (5.)  To  add  a  similar  word*  fi>r  i^d  or  force;  as, 
*Hence  adrerbs  of  time  vera  necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses." — See  Murrai/'$  GnM 
p.  116.      To  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May."— JVwtpivwr. 

0b8.  13. — In  some  instances,  two  prepo^tions  come  directly  together,  so  as  jointly  to  ex- 
press  a  SDrt  of  compound  relation  between  what  precedes  the  one  and  what  follows  the 
Other :  bs,  "And  they  shall  sever  the  wicked  fhm  among  the  just." — Malt,  xiii,  49.  "  Moaee 
Inought  out  all  the  rods  from  before  the  Lord." — Xumb.  XTii,  9.  "  Cotne  out  from  amottf 
them." — 2  Cor.  vi,  17.  "  From  Judea,  and  from  betfoad  Jordan." — itatt.  ir,  2fi.  "  Nor  a  law- 
gtfet  from  hatwem  his  fiMt." — Gen.  xlix,  10.  Thus  the  preposition  from,  being  itself  adq>t- 
ed  to  the  ideas  of  motion  and  separation,  ea^y  ooincidea  with  any  preposition  of  {dace,  to 
enress  this  sort  of  relation ;  the  terms  however  have  a  limited  aj^cation,  being  used 
aAj  between  a  verb  and  a  noun,  because  the  relation  itself  is  between  motion  and  the^iAiM 
of  Its  beginning :  as,  "  The  sand  ilided  fmm  beneath  my  feet." — Dr.  Johneon.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  may  form  con^ilex prepoiitione  beginning  with  firm,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty; 
U,firm  amidettfrom  around,from  before,from  behind,  he.  Besides  these,  thwe  are  seraal 
others,  of  a  more  questionable  character,  which  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  same  claw  { 
■■,  aeeordinff  to,  at  to,  at  for,  beoaute  of,  imtead  of,  off  of,  out  of,  aver  agaitat,  and  round  ofoirt. 
Host  or  all  of  these  are  sometimes  resolved  in  a  different  way,  upon  the  asenmption  that 
the  former  word  is  an  adverb ;  yet  we  occasionally  find  some  of  them  compounded  by  tk* 
hyphen  :  as,  '*  Fompcy's  lieutenants,  A&aniua  and  Petreius,  who  lay  over-againat  him,  de- 
camp suddenly."— 'iIouv'«  Luean,  Argument  to  B.  ir.  But  the  common  fiieluon  \m,  to  wzite 
them  separately ;  as,  "  One  thing  is  set  over  againet  an  other." — Bible. 

Obs.  14.— It  is  not  easy  tft-fix  a  principle  by  which  prepositions  may  in  all  cases  be 
distinguiahed  £rom  adverbs.  The  latter,  we  say,  do  not  govern  the  objective  case  ;  and  if 
wi  add,  that  the  former  do  leveraUy  require  some  object  after  them,  it  is  clear  tlwt  any 
word  which  precedes  a  proportion,  must  needs  be  something  else  than  a  preporition.  But 
this  destroys  all  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  admits  of  no  such  thing  as  a 
tomplex  prqioiition ;  whereas  that  doctrine  is  acknowledged,  to  some  extent  or  other,  by 
every  one  of  our  grammarians,  not  excepting  even  those  whose  coimter-assertions  leave  no 
loom  for  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  no  better  way,  than  to  re£er  the  student  to 
the  definitions  of  these  parts  of  speech,  to  exhibit  examples  in  all  needful  variety,  and  then 
let  him  judge  for  himself  what  di^oshion  ought  to  be  made  of  those  vwda  which  difiieEaBt 
grammsiians  parse  differently. 

Obs.  15. — u  our  prepositions  were  to  be  divided  into  classes,  the  most  useful  distinotim 
woold  be,  to  divide  them  into  Single  and  Double.  The  distinction  which  some  writers 
make,  who  divide  them  into  "  Stj>arable  and  Imeparable,"  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  parsing,  be- 
wue  the  latter  are  mere  syUabUn ;  and  the  idea  of  S.  R.  Hall,  who  divides  them  into  **Po«- 
Mm'M  and  Relative,"  is  positively  absurd ;  for  he  can  ahow  us  only  one  of  the  former  kind, 
sad  that  one,  (the  word  of,)  is  not  always  such.  A  Dou^b  Prepimtion,  if  such  a  thing  ii 
■dmisaible,  is  tmo  that  consists  of  two  words  which  in  syntactical  parsing  must  be  taken 
togathev,  because  they  jointly  express  the  relation  between  two  other  terms ;  as,  "  Hit 
wiOeis  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth." — Oen.  viii,  18.  ■*  The  clergy  kept  this  charge 
from  off  us." — Leilie,  on  TVtAat,  p.  221.  "  Confidence  in  an  uniaithful  man  in  time  of 
(nmble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  otii  of  joint." — Prov.  xxv,  19.  "  The  beam  out  ef 
the  timber  shall  answer  it." — Uab.  ii,  11.  Off  and  mtt  arc  most  commonly  adverbs,  but 
neither  of  them  can  be  called  an  i^verb  here. 

_  Obs.  16. — Again,  if  according  io  or  oi  to  is  a  preposition,  then  a  according  or  «  a  prepoei- 
tien  also,  although  it  does  not  of  its^  govern  the  olrieetive  case.  jIs,  thua  used,  ii  called 
teonjtmction  by  some,  an  adverb  by  others.  Di.  Webater  (xmsiderB  owonUivto  be  alwayi 
t  pnticiple,  and  exprwly  sa^s,  "  It  is  never  a  prei>osition."— Ottftnw  Diet.  The  following 
is  so  instance  in  which,  if  it  is  not  a  preposition,  it  is  a  p&rtidple  :  "  This  is  a  construction 
as*  aeconHng  io  the  rules  of  grammar." — Murray'*  Gram.  VoL  ii,  p.  22.  But  according  to 
Kad  eonlrary  to  are  expressed  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  single  prepositions ;  and  if  to  alone  ia 
w  prepositiMi  in  English,  then  both  according  and  eotUrwry  most,  in  many  instances,  be 
^trit.  Example  :  "  For  dost  thou  sit  as  judging  me  according  to  the  law>  and  oontrary  ta 
Uw  command  me  to  be  smitten  f  "  (See  the  Chredt  of  Acts,  xxiii.  3.)  Contrary,  though 
"tanlly  an  •^jeetiTe^  it  often  made  either  an  adverbt  or  e  part  of  a  convex  prepoiitim, 
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onlees  the  giioiunariaiu  are  genCTtdlj  in  error  rMpecting  it :  ae, "  He  dares  not  act  contraqf 
to  his  iitttructionfl." — Mttrrapt  Jfoy,  p.  179. 

Obs.  17.— J.  W.  Wright,  withsome  appearance  of  malogy  on  hi»  ride,  bat  none  of  M»g» 
orerywhere  adds  ly  to  the  questionable  word  oeeurHtHI  >'  «^  "  usually  estimated 

oworrftn^  to  our  companr.'  — Philotophieal  Gram.  p.  127.  'MaxnnA'n^Iy  to  the  forma  in 
iriiich  they  are  employed.  — lb.  p.  137.  "Aecordinply  to  the  above  principles,  the  a^jeeUm 
ACOOBDixo  (or  cigreeabie)  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  snbetituted  for  the  adverb  accobd- 
IMOLT  (or  a^rembly.y' — lb.  p.  146.  The  word  contrary  he  does  not  notice;  but,  on  the 
same  principle,  he  would  doubfless  say,  "  He  dares  not  act  contrarity  to  hia  instructions.** 
We  say  Indeed,  He  acted  agreeaUy  to  his  instructions ;  " — and  not,  "  He  acted  agrtraUt 
to  his  instraetions."  It  most  also  be  admitted,  that  the  adverbs  according  and  ttmtrmHIff 
■re  both  of  them  good  English  words.  If  these  were  adopted,  where  the  character  « 
aaoording  and  eontrary  is  disputable,  there  would  indeed  be  no  longer  any  occasion  to  call 
these  latter  either  adverbs  or  prepositions.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  no  good  writera  hav€  yet 
pnferrtd  them,  in  such  phrases  ;  and  the  adverbial  ending  ly  gives  an  additional  syllable  to 
a  word  that  seems  already  quite  too  long. 

Obs.  18. — Instead  is  reckoned  au  adverb  by  some,  a  preposition  by  others;  and  a  few 
write  initead-of  with  a  needless  hyphen.  The  best  way  <d  settling  the  erammatieal  ques- 
tion respecting  this  term,  is,  to  write  the  noun  atead  as  a  separate  word,  governed  by  m. 
Batiiw  nie  respeot  that  is  due  to  anomalous  usage,  there  would  be  more  propriety  in  com- 
pounding in  fWMf  of,  in  lieu  of,  and  many  similar  phntses.  For  ttead  is  not  always  followed 
by  of,  nor  always  preceded  by  in,  nor  alwaj^  made  part  of  a  compound.  We  say,  in  owr 
ttead,  in  your  aead,  in  their  ttead,  &c. ;  but  liev,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  stead,  is 
mneh  more  limited  in  construction.  Examples  :  "  In  ^  stead  of  sinners,  He,  a  divine  and 
hiimsn  person,  suffered." — Barnes's  Notes.  "Christ  suffered  in  the  place  and  steadot  aia- 
n«rB." — Ih.  "fitr,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  pro,  Uko  oiterivs,  in  iht  stood  or  place  of  another" 
—Louth's  Gram.  p.  60. 

«If  It  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  He."— Jf»K.  P.  L.,  B.  i.  1.  473. 
"  But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead,'' — Id.  Comus,  1.  611. 

Obs.  19. — From  forth  and  from  out  are  two  poetical  phrases,  apparently  synonymons,  in 
which  there  is  a  fandlNil  transposition  of  the  terms,  ana  perhaps  a  change  of  forth  and  oftt 
from  adverbs  to  prepositions.  Each  phrase  is  equivalent  in  meanmg  to  out  of  or  out  from. 
Forth,  under  other  circumstances,  is  never  a  preposition ;  though  out,  pethans,  may  b& 
We  speak  as  familiarly  of  going  out  doors,  as  of  going  up  stain,  or  down  cellar.  Hence  from 
out  may  be  parsed  as  a  complex  preposition,  though  the  other  phrase  should  seem  to  be  • 
mere  examine  o£  byperbaton : 

*•  I  eawfiom  out  the  ware  her  stmctores  rfae." — Bjfron. 
"Peeping^^wn  forth  their  alleys  green." — CoUins. 

Obs.  20. — "Out  of  and  as  to,"  says  one  grammarian,  '*  are  properly  prepositions*  altlumgh 
they  are  double  worda.  They  may  be  udled  compound  prepositions." — Cooper's  Gram.  p. 
108.  I  have  called  the  complex  prepositions  double  rather  than  compouttd,  because  several 
of  the  single  prepositions  are  compound  words;  as,  into,  notwithstandinff,  orerthmtrt, 
throuyhout,  tQwn,  tettAm,  wAAoiif.  JloA.  even  scan*  of  these  mn  follow  the jnreporition 
from ;  as,  **  he  shall  have  removed  from  within  the  limita  of  this  state."  Bvt  in  and 
to,  IQ)  and  on,  unth  and  in,  are  not  always  compounded  when  they  come  together,  because 
the  sense  may  poritively  demand  that  the  former  be  taken  as  an  adverb,  and  iht  latter 
only  as  a  preposition ;  as,  "  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him." — Rev.  iii,  20 
"  A  statue  of  Venus  was  set  up  on  Mount  Calvary." — M'Uvaine'i  Lectures,  p.  382,  "  The 
troubles  which  we  meet  Kith  in  the  world." — Blair.  And  even  two  prepositions  may  be 
brought  together  without  union  or  coalescence ;  because  the  object  of  the  first  one  may 
be  expressed  or  understood  before  it :  as,  *'  The  man  whom  you  spoke  with  in  the  street  ;r 
— *<The  treatment  you  complain  of  on  this  occarion;" — "The  house  that  you  live  m  As 
the  summer ;        Such  a  dnss  as  she  had  on  in  the  evening." 

Obs.  21.— Some  grammarians  assume,  that,  "  Two  prepositions  in  immediate  succeaslm 
require  a  noun  to  be  understood  between  them ;  as,  ■  Haid  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.' — '  The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below.' " —  Ntit' 
tin^s  Gram.  p.  105.  This  author  would  probably  understand  here — *'  From  the  spaca  be- 
twixt two  aged  oaks ; " — "  came  softened  from  the  region  below  us."  But  he  did  not  con- 
■Idar  all  the  examplea  that  are  indnded  in  his  proportion;  nor  did  he  ri^tly  regard  erra 
those  whieh  he  dtes.  The  doctrine  will  be  found  a  very  awkward  one  fai  practiee ;  and 
an  other  objection  to  it  is,  that  most  of  the  ellipses  which  it  supposes,  are  entirdy  im- 
aginat^.  If  there  were  truth  in  his  assumption,  the  compounding  of  prepositions  would 
be  positively  precluded.  The  terms  over-againtt  and  round'obout  are  sometimes  written  with 
the  hyphen,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  wdl  if  all  the  complex  prepoutions  were  regularly 
compounded ;  but,  as  I  before  suggested,  such  is  not  the  present  &shion  of  writing  them, 
and  the  general  usage  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  what  any  individual  may  think. 

Obs.  22, — ^Instances  may,  doubtless,  occur,  m  which  the  object  of  a  preposition  is  biuk 
pWMcd  by  dlipsis,  when  an  oA«  pnpoiitlon  foUom,  ao  ■•  to  hsing  together  two  that  do 
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not  denote  a  oompoand  relation,  and  do  not,  in  any  viae,  form  one  complex  prepositltRi. 
Of  rach  suppression,  the  foUowing  is  an  example ;  and,  I  think,  a  double  one :  «  They  taJte 
pronouns  after  inttoadof  before  them." — Fowler,  E.  Cram.  $  621.  This  maybe  interpreted 
to  mean,  and  probably  does  mean — **  They  take  pronouns  after  them  in  ttead  of  takinp 
Mfat  before  thMn." 

Om.  23. — In  some  init«nce4,  the  words,  m,  on,  of,  for,  to,  witA,  and  others  commoaly  reek- 
oaed  prepositions,  are  used  after  infioitlTes  or  particLpfes,  in  a  sort  of  ttdverbial  construction, be- 
caose  they  do  not  {^vera  any  objectiTe ;  yet  not  exactly  in  the  usual  sense  of  adrerbs,  because 
they  evidently  express  the  relation  between  the  verb  or  participle  and  a  nominative  or  objectire 
going  before.  Examples :  '*  Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  ott;  therefore  let  use  be 
preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had." — Ld.  Kmat.  "  These  are  not  mys- 
teries for  ordinary  readers  to  be  let  into." — Addison  :  JoH.  Diet,  w.  Let.  "  Heaven  ia  worth 
dying  for,  though  earth  is  not  worth  living  for," — R.  Halt.  "  What !  have  ye  not  houass  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in^" — 1  Cor.xi,  22.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  idiom  of  our  language ;  and  if  we  say, 
■*  Have  ye  not  honses  I'tt  which  to  eat  and  to  dnnV  ?  "  we  form  on  oMer  which  is  not  much  hns 
so.  Greek :  "Mi,  yi^  otxtag  oil*  iytri  tie  to  leBittt  ra}  nfrti* ;"  Latin :  "  Num  enimdomos  non 
hsbetis  ad  nunducandnm  et  bibendum  t " — Leusden.  **N'aTes  vous  pas  des  maisons  pour  man- 
ger et  pour  bo  ire  ? " — Frmch  Bible.* 

Obs.  24.— In  Obs.  lOth,  of  Chapter  Fourth,  en  Adjectives,  It  was  shown,  that  words  of  ploe^ 
^neh  as,  ttbove,  below,  beneath,  taider,  and  the  like,]  are  sometimes  set  before  nouns  in  th* 
Uaraeter  of  adjectives,  and  not  of  prepositions :  as,  "In  the  otove  list " — "From  the  atws  list."— 
Atlfioiu,  B.  Gram,  p.  70.  To  the  class  of  adjectives  also,  rather  than  to  that  of  adverbs,  may 
tome  such  words  be  referred,  when,  without  governing  the  objective  case,  they  are  put  afttt 
noons  to  signify  place;  as,  "The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  upart  from  heit 
beiuiUh"—i*rm.  xr,  21.  "  Of  any  ttung  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  toe  sorfA  beneath," 
— JSsod  XX,  4. 

**  ^y  flrst,  of  Ood  above  or  man  behw, 
What  can  we  reason  bat  bom  what  we  know  ?  "—Pept, 

LIST  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONa 

The  foUowiiig  are  the  principal  prepositions  arranged  alphabetically :  Aboard, 
about,  above,  acrott,  after,  etgaimt^  along,  amid  or  amidst,  among  or  amongst, 
around,  eU,  athwart  ; — Bating,  be/ore,  bekirtd,  below,  beneath,  beside  ot  besides,  be- 
tteeen  or  betwixt,  beyond,  b^  ; —  Concerning  ; — Down,  during  ; — Ere,  except,  except- 
ing;— For,  from; — In,  into; — Md mmid^  ; — NotwiUt^anding  ; — Of,  off',\on, 
out,  ever,  overthwart ; — Pas^,  pending  ; — Sespeeting,  round  ; — cknee  ; — Through, 
Ummghout,  till.  to.  touching,  toward  or  towards  ;— Under,  underneath,  unfi^unfo, 
ifp,  upon  ; —  With,  within,  without. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— Gfamraarians  diflhr  considerably  in  their  tables  of  the  BngUdi  prepositions.  Nor  aia 
they  all  of  one  opinion,  concerning  either  the  characteristics  of  this  wurt  of  spseoh,  or  the  parti*- 

oLu  instances  in  which  the  acknowledged  properties  of  a  preposition  ate  to  be  found.  Some 
teach  that.  "  Every  preposition  requires  an  ob^tive  case  after  it." — Lemnie,  p.  60 ;  BuUiona, 
Prin.  of  B.  Oram.  p.  69.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  suppose  that  the  preposition  to  may  take  aa  m>- 
jdntiM  verb  after  it ;  that  about  also  may  be  a  reposition,  in  the  phrase,  "  about  to  write;  "  that 
oAeef,  abare,  after,  againat,  by,  fyr,from,  in,  q/,  and  some  other  prepositions,  may  govern  parHet- 
plet,  u  sueh:  (i.  e.  without  making  them  nouns,  or  cases ;)  and,  lastly,  that  after  a  preposition  aa 
adverb  is  sometimes  construed  sobstantivdy,  and  yet  is  IndecUnabH  j  u,  fbr  onee,  from 
from  above,  at  unawares. 

Obs.  2.— The  writers  jut  quoted,  proceed  to  say:  "When  a  prepositien  does  not  govern  anob> 
jcetive  ease,  it  becomes  an  adverb ;  as,  *  He  rides  about.'  But  In  sueh  phrases  as,  ea»t  up,  hold 
mt,  fall  on,  the  words  up,  otitj  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb,  rather  than  as 
mpwitions  or  adverbs." — Lennte'a  Prin.  of  E.  Gram.  p.  SO;  BuUiotu't,  p.  69;  hie  Analyt.  and 
P.  Gram,  p.  109.  Both  these  sentences  are  erroneous :  the  one,  more  particularly  so,  in  expres- 
sion; the  other,  in  doctrine.  As  the  preposition  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  regimen,  it  is  absurd 
to  ipeak  of  it  as  governing  nothing ;  vet  it  does  not  always  govern  the  objective  case,  for  partic^ 
pits  and  infinitives  liave  no  cases.  About,  up,  out,  and  on,  as  here  cited,  are  all  of  them  adverbs; 
snd  10' are  all  other  particles  that  thus  qualify  verbs,  without  governing  anytUng.  L.  Mnrray 
possly  em  where  he  assumes,  that,  "  The  distmct  component  parts  of  sneh  phrases  as,  to  east  up, 
mfatton,  to  bear  out,  to  give  over,  sc.,  are  no  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  whole."  Surely,  "  to  east 
•p  "  is  to  cast  aomehme,  though  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  may  ho**  to  compute.'*  By  tUs  author, 

*  or  Om  crastroetton  noticed  ht  this obsnvaUon,  the  Itev.  Ibtt  Harrison  diss  a  good  example;  pronouaess 

■  itHptleal;  and  aeafwly  fcrbsats  to  condemn  It  as  bad  B^Uih :  "/a  th»  IbBowlM  aeuttes,  tfa>  wlattve pwiisws 

■  aiMtimMOBlitod:— <IitbsreaOodtoBweBrlii.aadU(hennODstobollsvi&BSMM  Watt  Mr>— LsMne 
Mrf  fiMyt,  jMoajniMw.  J»,  mi,  aa<  to,  ss  pfeporiOoHS,  Stand  alsaa,  dmmded  e/Ui*  wleriesi  *s  whtafa  Vtm 
ypty-  The  iratHtM  prMeats  no  attfaetlMis  «Dttlir  of  taiUatton.  It  exUUts  a  Bsmiss  escrM  to  tbo  eaJxtmm 
pmofandaiBBec."— Jfam*oNi(  AifttiA  Ijmt:uage,  p.  196. 

t  "An  •lUpaU  otfiom  aftw  tba  adverb  q^tass  erassd  ths  lattsrwecd  somstimai  lo  be  lassrtedifMorr«:(/y  among 
BsmpodUona.  Ex.  *  oS  (rnm)  Ui  botse.* "— /ShTs  Gnm.  p.  99.  O^andeaareopposlw;  and,  In  *  »»n- 
teMlft*ilt«ftiih>wtog,XBsenoniDnnssdoriinsMngVrom»afl«rtb«  "thoa 
Ml  BBt «»  down     thatbed  on  lAleh  thon  art  lOBa  i«.>*-a  JUif^  I,  le. 
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Mid  some  otbert,  *11  ncX  adverb*  are  sbsnrdlr  called  pnptuitiotu,  and  are  also  as  absaTdlr  declared 
to  beeorte  of  theprecedinRTerbsI  See  J/Mrnw's  Onm.p.  117;  W^.  AUm'i,  119;  Kiriliam'M,96i 
M.  C.  SmitA'M,  98 ;  Fisk's,  M;  SnUr'a,  63;  Weilt';  146. 

Obs.  3. — In  compariiw  the  different  English  grammars  now  in  nscj  we  often  find  the  primaij 
distinction  of  tfae  parts  o? speech,  and  erery  thing  that  depends  upon  it,  greatljoerplexed  bj  the 
fiuicied  elliptet,  tmi  forced conMtruetioaa,  to  which theirauthors  resort.  Thus  Kirknam:  "Prep* 
oaitioDs  are  sometimes  erroneously  called  abverbs,  when  their  nouns  are  uaderstood.  '  He  rides 
about ; '  (hat  is,  about  the  town,  country,  or  some-£Atn^  else.  '  She  was  near  [the  act  or  msri^ 
fime  of  ]  falling ; '  '  But  do  not  afUr  [that  time  or  event]  lay  the  blame  on  me/  '  He  came  doten 
(the  aecent]  from  the  hill ; '  *  They  lifted  him  up  [the  aeeent]  oat  of  the  pit.'  *  The  angds  above: ' 
—«bore  Above  these  lower  Jwaven*»  to  Uf  inTtslbU,  or  dimlr  teen.' "— Orwit.  p.  89.  Tw 
«rroTs  of  this  i>as*age  are  almost  as  nnmeroos  as  the  words ;  and  those  to  whieh  the  doctrine  leads 
are  absoluteW  innumerable.  Thatti;>  and  doten,  with  verbs  of  motion,  imply  ascent  and  descent,  ss 
wiufy  and JooUihly  imply  wisdom  and  folly,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  tnegrammatical  batboiof 
«oming  "  doton  {the  aM:eni]/rom  the  hilt"  of  tcienee,  should  startle  those  whose  faces  are  directed 
npward  t  Dowmteard  ateeut  is  a  movement  worthy  only  of  Kirkham,  and  Ms  Irish  rival,  Jotii^ 
W .  Wright.   The  bracket*  here  used  are  Kirkham's,  not  mine. 

Obs.  4. — "  Some  of  the ^(rposifioNS,"  says  L.  Hurray,  *'  have  theaiiMaranfeandcjfec^of  conjtnfr 
tions  ;  as,  'After  their  prisons  were  thrown  open,'  See.  'Before  I  die ;  *  '  They  nude  haste  to  t» 
prepared  agtUMt  their  fnends  arrived : '  but  if  the  noun  time,  which  is  tutderwtood,  be  added,  they 
«iU  lose  tneir  eotyunetive  form:  as.  'After  {the  time  token]  their  prisons,'  &c." — Octavo  OrmiL 
p.  1 19.  Here,  o/iCer,  before,  and  agaitui,  arc  neither  conjunctions  nor  prepositions,  but  coi^unetivi 
adnei-be  of  time,  relisrnngto  theverbs  which  follow  them,  and  also,  when  tne  scnlcncea  are  complel- 
«d,  to  otbers  antecedent.  The  awkward  additinn  of  "^A*  fime  icA«»,"  is  a  sheer  perversion.  If 
^fier,  before,  and  the  like,  can  evci  be  adverbs,  they  are  so  hero,  and  not  conjunctions,  or  {mp- 
Mitions. 

Obs.  5. — But  the  great  Compiler  proceeds:  "Tiie  jn^epotttioiu,  after,  before,  above,  beneath,  »al 
ieveral  others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverb*,  ana  may  be  so  considered:  as,  'They  hsd 
their  reward  soon  o/fer ; '  'He  died  not  long  before ;'  'He  dwells  o&oev  ; '  bufr-  if  the  nouns  Urn 
and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose  their  adverbial  form :  as,  '  He  died  not  long  before  that  time,' 
Ao." — Tb.  Now,  I  say,  when  any  of  the  foregoing  words  "appear  to  be  adverbs,^'  they  ore  adverbs, 
and,  if  adverbs,  then  not  prepositions.  But  to  consider  prepositions  to  be  adverbs,  as  Hnrray  hen 
does,  or  seems  to  do;  and  to  suppose  "  the  NotiNs  time  jlwd  place"  to  be  understood  in  thesevets) 
examples  hero  cited,  as  he  also  does,  or  seems  to  do ;  aresinglysuch  absurditiesasnoffr^nunaiisB 
•hould  fail  to  detect,  and  together  such  a  knot  of  blunders,  as  ought  to  be  wonderecTat,  even  in 
the  Compiler's  humblest  copyist.  Id  the  following  text,  there  ia  neither  piepositton  not  dl^dsi 
"Above,  below,  without,  within,  aroand, 
Confiu'd,  unnumber'd  multituoss  are  found." — Pope,  on  Fame. 

Ob8.  6. — It  comportswith  the  name  and  design  ofthis  work,  which  ia  a  broad  synopsis  of  gran- 
mstical  criticisni,  to  notice  here  one  other  absurdity ;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  "tententialmotau." 
There  is  somrthinR  of  this  in  several  late  grammars :  as,  "  The  prepoaitioos  after,  before,  era, 
littcs,  till,  and  until,  frequently  govern  eentential  nouns ;  and  after,  before,  since,  notwithstand- 
ing,  and  some  others,  frequently  govern  a  noun  or  pronoun  undentood.  A  preposition  govo^ng 
a  sentential  noun,  is,  by  Murray  and  others,  consioeredacoit/wM^^um;  and  a  preposition  govern- 
ing  a  nonn  understood,  an  adverb." — i.  L.  Pakkhbhst:  tn  Sanbom'e  Gram.  p.  123.  "Ezampls; 
■  Ho  will,  before  he  dUt,  sway  the  sceptre.'  He  diet  is  a  sentential  noun,  third  person,  singnlsi 
Bnmber;  ana  is  governed  by  before;  bffore  he  diet,  being  equivalent  in  meaning  la  before  Ail 
4eath." — Sanborn,  Gram.  p.  l7o.  "  'After  they  had  waited  a  long  time,  they  departed.  After 
muting." — Jb.  This  last  solution  supposes  the  phrase.  "  leaittna  a  longtime,"  or  at  least  thepar* 
ticisle  leatf^,  to  beaaonn;  for,  upun  the  author's  principle  of  equiralenco,  '•  thew  had  waitii," 
will  otherwise  bea  "  tentential"  participle~-&  thing  however  as  good  and  as  classical  as  the  other  1 

Obs.  7. — Ifa  preposition  csn  ever  be  justly  said  to  uke  a  sentence  for  its  object,  ittsehiedytn 
eertsin  ancient  expressions,  like  the  following :  "  For  in  thai  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but 
M  that  he  liveth,  ne  liveth  unto  Ood." — fioni.  vi,  10.  •'  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
nM3i,Jbrthai  he  also  is  flesh." — Gen.  vi,  3.  "For,  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  the  woridby 
wisdom  knew  not  Ood,  it  pleased  Ood  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  aave  them  ihat  believe." 
— 1  Cor.  i,  21.  .Here,  in, /or,  and  <j/'(w,  arc  all  followed  by  the  word  rAaT;  which  Tooke,  Web- 
Bter,  Fruee,  and  some  otbers,  will  have  to  be  "  a  substitute,"  or  "pronoun,"  representing  the 
sentence  which  follows  it,  and  governed  by  the  prrposition.  But  thai,  in  this  sense,  is  usually, 
and  perhaps  more  properly,  reckoned  a  conjunctian.  And  if  we  take  it  so,  in,  for,  and  o/lcr, 
(nnlesB  the  last  be  an  adverb,)  must  cither  be  reckoned  conj  mictions  also,  or  be  supposed  to  gov* 
•m  sentences.  The  expressions  however  are  little  used ;  because  "in  that "  is  nearly  equiv- 
^•nt  ton;  "for that"  can  be  better  expressed  by  because;  and  "after  thai,"  which  is  eqoiva* 
loot  to  in»i81,,  potlquam,  may  well  be  rendered  by  the  term,  sedng  that,  or  aince.  "Befbre  tAei  i 
Philip  called  thee,"  is  a  similar  example ;  but "  that "  is  here  needless,  and  "  before  "  may  be  paiwd 
as  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  time.  I  nave  one  example  more :  "  But,  betidca  ihat  he  attemptedit  . 
formerly  with  no  success,  it  is  certun  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye,"  &c. — AddiaeiL  \ 
This  is  good  English,  but  the  word  *'  hetidee"  if  It  be  not  a  eoi^unetion,  may  as  well  be  called  as 
adverb,  as  a  preposition. 

Obs.  8.— There  are  but  few  words  in  the  list  of  prepositions,  that  are  not  sometimee  used  si 
being  of  some  other  part  of  speech,  llms  bating,  excepting,  concerning,  touching,  respectaw,  dor- 
img,  petvding,  and  a  part  of  the  compound  nolwithttandiMg,  are  literally  participles;  ana  soma 
miters,  in  opposition  to  gen.Tat  cuftom,  refer  themalways  to  their  original  class.  Unlike  noet 
other  prepMitions,  they  do  not  refer  to  place,  but  rather  to  aetion,  atate.  or  dwration  ;  tor,  even  as 

Kepositions,  they  are  still  allied  to  participles.    Yet  to  suppose  them  always  participles,  at  wemU 
r.  Weboter  and  some  others,  is  impracticable.    Examples :    They  speak  eeneemtng  virtoe." — 
BvUionM,  Prin.  of  E.  Gram.  p.  69.  Herecon«mu>vcasaotbeapat^ple,bccaaseiuastecedeiit  | 
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Inlf  aMfA,  tMQiBme*aiiigia,"thtjtpeak<^  vlrtiu."  -Thvf  m))imnA  during  lift:"  iSaa 
U,  duroMte  viiA,  \itt  continuing,  or,  as  long  K3  Hfo  lists.  So,  ^'NotwUkatan^ttg  thU ; "  t.  e.  "  hot 
mm  obitanU,"  tbia  not  hindrniiK.  Here  the  nature  of  the  construction  seems  to  depend  nn  tlM 
order  of  the  words.  "  Since  be  had  succeeded,  fwtwitkstanding  them,  peaceably  to  the  throae."— 
Btlmghroke,  on  Hist.  p.  31.  "  This  is  a  correct  English  idioni,  Dr.  Lowth's  criticism  to  tb* , 
■Dntru;  ftotunthatffndmg" — Webater't  Improved  Gram.  p.  85.  In  the  phrase,  "  notwHAttatu^Hg 
tim,"  the  former  word  ts  clearly  a  t^repositton  goTerning  th«  latter ;  Imt  Dr.  Webster  doubtlew 
•apposed  the  woid  "  critieitm  "  to  be  in  the  nominative  case,  put  absolute  with  the  participle :  and 
M  It  would  hare  been,  had  be  written  not  mtkatanding  as  two  words,  like  "non  cbatcmtt; "  but 
the  compound  word  nottokhatanding  is  not  a  participle,  because  there  is  oo  verb  to  notwithifand. 
Bit  mtwUhttandittg,  when  placed  before  a  nominative,  or  before  the  conjunction  that,  is  «  con- 
junction, and,  at  sucb,  must  be  rendered  In  Latin  hj  tamen,  jet,  qvamvu,  althoagh,  or  nihUoiiA* 
MM,  nevertheless. 

Oh.  v.— fV,  when  it  signiBes  ftecausr,  is  a  conjunction:  as,  "BoMtnotthjrMlfof  to-mornnut 
for  thou  knoweet  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." — Frot.  xxvii,  I,  For  bas  this  meaning,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  conjunction,  when  it  precedes  that ;  as,  "  Tet for  thai  the  worst 
men  sre  most  ready  to  remove,  I  would  wish  them  chosen  by  descrction  of  wise  men."— ^^oetucr. 
The  phrase,  as  1  have  before  suggested,  is  almost  obsolete ;  but  Murray,  in  one  place,  adopta 
It  from  Dr.'  Beattic :  "For  that  those  parts  of  the  verb  are  not  properly  called  tenses." — 
Octm  Gtam-  p.  75.  How  be  would  have  parsed  it,  does  not  appear.  Butboth  words  are  con- 
DcctiTes.  And,  from  the  analojgy  of  those  terms  whicb  serre  as  links  to  other  terms,  I  should  in> 
dine  to  ttilte/or  that,  in  that,  afier  thai,  anibnidetthai,  (in  which  a  known  conjunction  is  put  last  J 
la  complex  coniunctions ;  and  also,  to  take  cm  /or,  bm  to,  and  frscoufe^j/',  (in  which  a  known  prep- 
flsiUon  is  put  last,)  as-complex  prepositions.  But  there  are  other  regubir  and  equivalent  expie^ 
riDu  that  aLRbt  in  general  to  be  preferred  to  any  or  all  of  these. 

Obi.  10. 'Several  words  besides  those  contained  in  the  list  above,  are  (or  have  been)  occasion- 
dy  cn4)loyed  in  English  as  prepositions :  as.  A,  (chiefly  used  before  participles,)  abaft,  adow»t 
mr$,  aUtJi,  aloof,  aUmatido,  amar,  anoath^  anent,  atiant,  aslope,  astride,  atvetn,  atmit 
ieoiUh,  bywst,  cross,  denors,  despite,  inside,  left-hand,  mau^re,  minus,  onto,  opposite,  outside,  per, 
fka.  Mams,  epU*,  thorouffh,  traverse,  versus,  via,  withal,  tcithtntide. 

Obs.  11. — Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  the  particle  a  before  participles,  in  the  phrases,  scorning,  agoiiw, 
a  walking,  a  shooung,  &c.  and  before  nouna,  as  a  bed,  onboard,  s-ahore,  o-foot,  &c.  seems  to  be 
a  true  tmd  genuine  preposUion,  a  little  disguised  by  familiar  use  and  qi^ck  pronunciation.  Dr. 
Wallis  supposes  it  to  be  the  preposition  at.  I  ratner  think  it  is  tbe  preposition  on."— Lowth's 
Onm.  p.  i-i;  Churchill's,  26S.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing  it  to  be  either.  It  Isnot  fromon;  fee 
tn  Saxon  it  sometimes  accompanied  on :  as  in  tbe  phrase,  "on  A  weortdd ; "  that  is,  "onfoojTM:" 
or,  u  Wickliffe  rendered  it,  into  worldis ; "  or,  as  our  version  has  it,  "far  ever,"  See  XvM, 
i,  66.  This  {vepDsition  wia  in  nse  long  before  either  o  or  an,  as  an  article,  appeared  in  its  preMBi 
Imiin  theUngnage;  and,  for  ought  I  can  discover,  it  may  be  as  old  as  either  on  or  of.  >t»,too. 
Is  AHud  to  have  bad  at  timet  the  senae  and  eonstruction  of  in  or  on and  tbia  usage  is,  beyond 
donbt,  older  than  that  which  makes  it  an  article.  On,  howcrer,  was  an  exceedingly  common  prep- 
osition in  Saxon,  being  used  almost  always  where  we  now  put  on,  in,  into,  upon,  or  amOTtg,  and 
somatimes,  for  with  or  by ;  so,  sometimes,  where  a  was  afterwards  used :  thus,  "  What  in  the 
SaXMi  Ouapel  of  John,  is,  <  lo  wvlle  gan  on  fixoth,'  is,  in  the  English  version,  *  I  go  a  fishing.' 
Chip,  xxi,  ver.  3."  See  Lotah's  Gram.  p.  65 ;  ChurehUCs,  209.  And  a  ia  now  aometimes  eqtuV- 
alaat  to  on ;  aa,  **  He  would  have  a  learned  University  make  Barbarismsa  purpose."— BsiiMqrt 
Vies,  on  Phaiaris,  p.  223.  That  is,—'*  on  purpoae."  How  absurdly  then  do  some  grammariatta 
ikterpret  the  forfcoing  text! — "  I  go  on  a  fishing. " — AUen's  Gram.  p.  117-  "  I  go  on  a  fishing 
•oyo^  or  business." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  221 ;  Merchant's,  101,  "  It  may  not  be  Improper,"  aaye 
Churchill  in  another  plaee,  *'  to  observe  here,  that  the  preposition  on,  ia  too  frequently  pro- 
■oineed  sa  if  it  were  the  vowel  a,  in  ordinary  conversation ;  and  this  corruption  is  [hafll  become 
so  prevalent,  that  I  have  even  met  with  '  laid  it  a  oneside '  in  a  periodieal  publication.  It  shonld 
have  been  'on  one  aide,'  if  the  expression  were  meant  to  be  particular ;  *anrfe,'  if  general  " — Nem 
Oram.  p.  HH.  By  these  writers,  a  is  also  supposed  to  be  sometimes  a  corruption  of  of:  aa, 
"Kuch  in  the  sume  manner,  Thomas  of  Bcclcet,  by  very  f^quent  and  familiar  use,  became 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  one  of  the  clock,  or  perhaps  on  the  clock,  is  written,  one  o'clock,  but  pro> 
Moaced,  one  a  clock.  The  phrases  vrilb  a  itefore  a  participle  are  out  of  use  in  tbe  solemn  style ; 
hat  still  i^evail  in  fanriliar  discourse.  They  are  eatabliahed  by  long  usage,  and  good  antfaon^; 
nd  there  aeems  to  be  no  reason,  why  they  should  be  utterly  rejected." — Lowth's  Gram.  p.  00. 
"Huh  in  the  same  manner,  John  o/'Nokes,  and  John  o/'Stylea,  become  John  a  Nokes,  and  Joha 
■  S^lea:  and  onoo/(A«  clock,  or  rather  on  rAe  clock,  is  written  one  o'clock,  but  pronounced  oM 
•  eleek.  The  phrases  with  a  before  participles,  are  out  of  use  in  the  solemn  style;  butstill  pf» 
nil  in  fimiiliar  discourse." — Churchiirs  New  Gram.  p.  209. 

Gas.  12.— The  following  are  r-xamplrs  of  the  less  usual  prepoaitions,  a,  and  others  that  begfat 
withe;  "And  ho  set— three  thousand  and «x  hundred  over^cers  to  set  the  people  a  work."— S 
Chron.  ii,  18.  «  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges  i  "—1  Oor.  is,  7<  "And  the 
nixed  multitude  that  was  amontc  them  fell  a  lusting."— JVum.  xi,  4. 

"And  Bwect  Billv  Dimond.  o  patting  his  hair  up."— Few*  of  the  PoeU,  p.  17. 
"The god  fell  a  lauching  to  see  his  misuke."— /&.  p.  18. 
"  You'd  have  thought  'twas  the  biahops  or  judges  a  coming." — Ih.  p.  22. 
*A  place  on  the  lower  deck,  lAaft  the  mainmast."- CnNTonr's  IHet,   "A  moment  gated  vbnm 
fte  Me."—Seott.  L  L.  p.  10.    *'AdowH  Strath-Qartney's  valtey  broad.**- /A.  p.  84.    •'  For  afbre 
tbe  harvest,  when  the  bnd  is  perfect,"  &c.—f«rtiaA.  xviii,  5.    "  ^Vhere  the  great  luminary  aioof 
the  vulgir  constellations  thick,"  Sec  Milton's  Paradise  Loit,  B.  iii,  I.  fi76.    **  The  great  Innu- 
kaiy  at^t  the  vulgar  eenslellationa  thick."— yoAnson's  Diet.  w.  Aloft.    "  Captain  FalcMier  having 
Keviou»ly  gone  ahHpside  the  (.'onslitution."— JVetr^iQwr.   "Seventeen  ahipa  eailed  for  Vew 
■a^d.  and  aboard  these  above  fifteen  hundred  pernni."— IttfAerbon**  Amer.  U,  429.  Then 


jsa  IBB  umimm  or  weusB  wwnuiBi.  [viw  jl 

ii  a irillow grom luiaM/the brook:"  Or, m  in  some  aditioiw :  "Thereli  a  willow  gxonoiJM 

the  brook.''— Shak.  HanUet,  Act  iv,  7-  "Atlant  the  dew-bright  euth."— TAomfon.  "Swift 
M  meteurs  glide  ailope  a  ■ommer  •T«."-~-jF'«(ton.  "^moM  the  hwry  nua." — Jattui  Bogg.  "  With 
lijs  magie  ■ptetsclea  futride  his  doso." — JUercAottf'a  CnV»cim<. 

"Atviem  his  down;  Finga  be  furnished,  there." — WordtKorth't  Poem»,  p.  147. 
"  And  there  a  season  aimen  June  and  May." — Ca^U  of  Indolmet,  C.  i,  at.  2. 
Obs.  13. — The  following  are  examples  of  rather  unusual  prepo^itioni  beginning  with  i,  t,  ord: 
"  Or  where  wild-meeting  oceana  boil  beaouth  Magellan." — Bunu.    "  Wbereonon  grew  that  6y- 
wirrf,  used  by  the  Irish,  that  they  dwelt  by-vat  rae  law,  wMeh  dwelt  beyond  tne  riverof  tht  Bu- 
fow."— D.LTIEB :  jit  Joh.  Diet.   Here  Johnson  calls  hy-vmt  a  noun  anbatantiTe,  and  Webster*  as 
improperly,  marks  it  foi  an  admb.  No  hyphen  is  needed  inflyuwrrfor  bymU.  The  fiist  ayU** 
hie  of  the  iktUx  I>  pronoonoed  be,  and  ought  to  be  written  ao,  if"  beaovth   is  right. 
**  From  Cepbalcnia  crou  the  sui^y  main 

PhilKtius  late  arriTed,  a  faithful  swain."— Pope,  Ody$.,  B.  zx,  L  23*. 
"And  crou  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  w«y, 
'Which  the  twelve  eigos  in  beauteous  order  away," — Drydai't  Virgil. 
"A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  crou  a  village." — L'Ettrange.   "  The  enemr  had  cut  dvm 
neat  trees  rro*t  the  ways." — HjtoUtt.   "  Dehoks,'  prep.  [Fr.]  without;  as,  *deKan  the  land.* 
Blackstone." — W<mater'»  Diet.  8ro.    "  Tou  have  believed,  t^o^rAe  too  our  physical  conioma^ 
tion."— ^Kiicer. 

"And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  take." — Scott,  L,  L.,  C.  ii,  st  26. 
On.  14.— The  following  tgnotatioBS  illustrate  further  the  list  of  unusual  prepositiona :  *'Axi 
■he  would  be  often  weeping  tntide  the  room  while  George  was  amusing  himself  without." — Amm 
Sott,  p.  81.  "  Several  nuts  grow  closely  together,  inside  this  prickly  covering."— ^iKo6  Abielt. 
*'Aji  other  boy  asked  why  the  peachstone  was  not  outaide  the  peach." — Id.  "Am  if^stening  to 
Um  sounds  witMimide  It." — Gardtner't  Mtttic  of  Natttre,  p.  214.  "  Sir  Knight,  you  well  nuaht 
Biark  the  mound,  X<«/iC  Aond  the  town." — Scott't  Marmion.  "  Thus  Butler,  mm^re  his  wickedly 
tention,  sent  them  home  again."— SnoeTs  Hitt.p,  266.  "And,  manure  all  that  can  be  said  ia  ita 
favour." — Stone,  on  Fre^axmry,  v.  121.  "And,  maugn  the  autlumty  of  Stame,!  arcadmibtitB 
benrrolence."— -IFstf's  Letter*,  p.  29. 

"  1  throogn  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shalllead  Hell  captive  maugrt  Hell."— JftTfon'j  P.  L.,  B.  iii,  I.  256. 
*'  When  Mr.  Seaman  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  himself  mimu  his  coat,  veot,  pocket-luad> 
kcrchief,aBdtobaceo<box."— JVetospt^wr.  "ThrowaomeeoalsontotbeSre."— Forbt:  IParestto't 
Diet.  to.  OiUo.  "  Flour,  at  8*  per  bamL" — Prettom't  Book-KMpi$ig.  "  Which  amount,  mt 
invoice,  to  5^000." — lb.  "To  Smithein  the  BubsiaotiTe  Smith*,  pita  the  preposition  to.'*— 
Fowler'a  E.  Gram.  $  33.  "  The  Mayor  of  Lynn  veraua  Turner."— Couyer'*  RtporU,  p.  86.  "  Slsrsa 
were  imported  from  Africa,  na  Cuba." — Society  in  America,  i,  327-  "Pending  the  diaeassioa  of 
tUl  lubjeet,  a  memorial  was  presented." — Gm.  Everett. 

"  Darts  his  experienced  eye  and  soon  traoent 

The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due." — MiUon, 
*'  BecansCj  when  thorough  deserta  vast 
And  regions  desolate  they  past" — Hudd>ras. 
OBt.  16. — AKnu*,  less,  pUa,  more,  per,  by,  vertua,  towards,  or  against,  and  vi&,  bv  the  wn-  at^ 
are  Latin  words ;  and  it  ia  not  very  consistent  with  the/mrify  of  our  tongue,  to  use  tkem  as  abora. 
6mu,  without,  is  French,  and  not  now  heard  vrith  ua,   .<4_^>r«  for  befbre,  atvetn  for  betieeen,  trm9 
me  f»  eerott,  thorough  for  tkroygh,  aad  withal  for  with,  are  obsolete.    Withal  waa  never  plaeei 
bdbre  ita  object,  but  waa  onee  very  common  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  I  think  it  not  properly  a 
pr^oiition,  but  ratber  an  adverb.    It  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  so  does  «>»h;  as, 

"I  did  laugh,  eant  intermission,  an  honr  by  his  dial."— ^  You  iMte  It, 
**  I  pr'ythee,  whom  doth  he  trot  wUhalt  "—lb. 
"Smu  teeth,  aana  eyea,  annf  taate,  tana  every  thing."— 79. 
On.  10. — Of  the  propriety  and  the  nature  of  such  expressions  as  the  following,  the  readcrm^  aesr 
Judge  for  himself :  "In  consideration  of  what  passes  sometimrs  witMn-aideof  those  vehiclea.**— 
Spectator,  No.  533.    "  Watch  over  yourself ,  and  lei  nothing  throwyou  off from  your  guard." — Di»- 
trict  School,  p.  64.   "The  windows  broken,  thedooro;^ from  the  binges,  theroof  open  and  leaky." 
—lb.  p.  71.    "  He  was  always  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  in  ondout  of  power."— fcunp's  l^e  ef 
Burr,  p.  viii.    "Who  had  never  been  broken  in  to  the  experience  of  aea  Toyages.^'—TliioMy 
FKnt.    "And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  Uie  Lord."— /^r^ictit,  ix,  24.   •*  Because  ^^t 
readersowfq/'ten,  it  is  believed,  forgetif'—Amen's  Climate,  ii,  82.   Fifl^  daya  alter  the  Puu 
oeer,  and  their  coming  out  of  Egypt."— H^otts'f  Saript.  Hitt.  p.  67.  "As  the  mountains  are  PMnri 
ofroul  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  roundabout  bis  people."— PsM.  cxxt.  3.    "  litoally,  *  I  proeeeded 
,/bftA/romD(d^Godaodamcome.'"— Otfrney'i&Mq^  "  But  he  that  oeiae  mm  Jnm 

{or from  out  on  heaven."— •ifttd. 

"Hen  none  the  last  funereal  rights  receive : 
To  be  east  forth  Me  emnfi,  ia  all  their  flrieno*  can  give."— AoiM'a  iMoam,  tI,  18BL 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSHTG. 

PRAXIS  X.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

.£i  the  TVnfA  Praxit,  it  i»  required  of  the  pupil — to  dittxnguith  and  deJiM 
different  part$  of  tpeeek,  and  the  cla$te$  and  modijicaiiont  of  the  ABnCLa, 
KoDsa,  Adjectiveb,  Peonouns,  V«eb8,  Pabticiplis,  Astk&bs,  CoHJCircnoKS, 
and  PaiFoamoHS. 
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71u  iefinitiom  to  he  given  in  the  Tenth  Praxig,  an  two  for  an  article,  six  for  a 
noun,  three  for  an  adjective,  Ax  for  a  pronoun,  teven  for  a  verb  finite,  five  for 
an  infinitive,  two  for  a  participU,  two  ( and  tometimee  three )  for  an  adverb,  two 
for  a  cot^'unction,  one  for  a  preposition,  and  one  for  an  interjection,    7^u$  > 

EXAMPLE  PARSED. 
"Nbtw  adTentun  on  too  neu  in  qiproaob  to  wbtt  is  enl.*^ — Maxinu. 

Amt  b  an  adrerb  of  time.  1.  An  UlTerb  b  «  woid  added  to  a  verb,  «  putlelple,  an  adjective,  or  an  other 
adTerb ;  anil  generaUr  exoreMea  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner.  SI.  Adrerbe  of  time  ore  thoae  wUflb 
•Mwer  to  tbe  qnestton,  wMn  t  JJawlong  t  Horn  toon  t  or,  Bmt  ttftfn  t  Incl ud In (r  these  which  ask. 
Aemlmt  !■  a  Kfnilar  aetiTO-taitniiMltl*«  Terb,  from  adteiUm-t,  adttntund,  advtmUtriit^,  ailvmtured  t  fbnad 
■  Iht  Impenuve  mood,  preaent  teiue,  tecond  peraoB,  •Ingolar  (orlt  mar  be  plaral)  number.  1-  A  verb  li 
a  wotd  Uwt  ilmUea  (•  he,  lo  att,  or  to  6«  aelfd  mpon.  3.  A  regular  verb  to  a  verb  that  funiii  the  preterit 
md  tbe  perftct  participle  by  amamtng  or  rd.  if.  An  actlve-lntnuiiUtlve  verb  Is  »  verb  that  expreMM  an 
action  that  has  no  penon  or  thing  for  Ita  Direct.  4.  Tbe  Imperatlre  mood  Is  that  fhrm  oftbe  verb  whlehla 
tMd  In  commandlDK,  exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting.  6.  The  present  tense  Is  that  which  expresses  what 
DOW  exists,  or  Is  taking  place.  8.  The  second  person  la  that  which  denote*  the  beanr,  or  the  person  addim 
•d.  T.  Tbe  singular  number  Is  that  which  denotes  bat  one. 
w  It  a  preposition.   I.  A  preposition  It  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation  «f  dUhmat  thliip  or  thoaglitt  to 

each  utner,  and  is  generallr  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun, 
iw  ts  an  adverb  of  degree.  1.  An  adverb  Is  a  word  added  to  a  verb.  >  partlcfple,  an  a4}ect)ve.  or  an  otber 
tdverb:  and  generally  expresses  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner.  9.  AirnUm  of  degree  are  those  wUdl 
iBBwer  to  the  question,  Aot*  mith  t  aim  liliu  r  or  to  the  idea  of  tnerw  or  IsM. 


the  adjective  In  its  simple  form. 
^  li  the  Indeflolte  article.  1.  An  article  Ii  the  word  tAe,  on,  or  «,  which  we  pnt  beAfo  noniu  to  Umtt  tbttr 
sl^UcatlcdL  i.  The  Indefinite  article  l«  «•  or  a,  whicbdenotesonotblBgtffaUnd,  but  not  any  partlontar 

^prtatk  Is  a  common  noon,  of  the  third  person,  stngnlar  number,  neater  gender,  and  oltjective  case.  ].  A 
DooDls  the  tiame  of  any  penon,  place,  or  thing,  ttiatcan  be  known  or  mentioned.  3.  A  common  noun  U  tbe 
aame  of  a  nort,  kind,  or  claas,  of  beings  or  things.  8.  The  third  person  Is  that  which  denotes  the  person  or 
tUag  merp^  spoken  of.  4.  The  singular  nomber  Is  that  whlcli  denotes  but  one.  S.  The  neuter  gender  la 
natwhklidenotefl  thinga  that  arenelttaermalonorlbmala.  6.  Tbe  obJoeUvo  oaae  li  that  form  or  lUteerA 
ma  or  pronoun  which  deootea  the  object  oTa  verb,  participle,  or  prepuslthn. 

n  baprenoslilon,  1.  ApreposltloDtsBwtmliisedtoexpreeeBoiiierelaaonofdUfBrentthlnsa  or  thoiitliti  to 
tacD  other,  and  la  general Iv  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

Isa  relative  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  neater  gender,  and  nomtnaUve  case.  1.  A 
pranonn  u  a  word  used  In  stead  of  a  noon.  2.  A  relative  pronoun  ts  a  pronoun  that  represents  an  antecedent 
wordorpbrase,  andconnectsdUIbrentclansetofaientence.  U.  The  third  person  la  that  which  deootea  tha 
perMn  or  thing  merelr  spoken  of.  4.  The  singular  n amber  Is  that  wbleb  «noteo  but  one.  S.  tba  naiitar 
pader  is  that  which  danotee  thlnv  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  nie  Bomliutive  case  U  uat  fiini 
Of  state  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  denotes  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

«  Man  trregalarneuter  vei1>,froint«,  Ntng.  Atok;  fouod  In  the  Indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  pa^ 
son,  sod  singalar  number.  1.  A  verb  Is  a  word  that  signifies  (o  (e>  art,  or  ocfeifuyion.  3.  An  Irreff- 
tuar  verbis  a  vert>  that  doea  not  fbrm  th«  preterit  antf  the  perl^t  participle  by  assumhig  tf  or  ed.  B.  A 
neuter  Tert>  1*  a  verb  that  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  simply  being,  or  a  state  of  being.  4.  Tba 
tDdtcstlve  mood  i*  that  fbrmof  averb,  which  simpiv  Indicates  or  declares  a  thing,  orasksaqaeatlon.  A  Tba 
prssest  tense  Is  that  which  expresses  what  now  exists,  or  Is  taking  place.  6.  Toe  third  person  Is  that  wUob 


Siy  onliatry  epithet,  or  adjective  denoting  ooaUty  or  situation.  A  The  poaltlTe  degiot  !•  tliat  which  is 
opMMd br  the a^Jectl^ln Ito rimple  form/  r»  — • 

XjSSBOH  I. — P AMINO. 

"  Hy  Lord,  I  do  here,  io  tbe  name  of  all  tbe  learoed  and  polite  persons  of  the 
U&p,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our  language  ia  imperfect ; 
ttat  its  duly  improTements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that 
tlu  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities ; 
JodUi^in  man^  instances,  it  offends  against  overy  part  of  grammar." — Dean  Swift, 

**8wift  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  good  judge  of  Uiis  matter ;  to  which  he 
**<  himself  very  attenti?e,  both  in  his  own  writingB,  and  in  his  remarks  upon  those 
of  Ins  fiieuda :  He  is  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  perhaps  [he  is]  the  best,  of  oor 
I>"W  writers.  Indeed  the  justness  of  this  complaint.  a«  &r  as  I  can  find,  hoik  never 
^theen  questioned ;  and  yet  no  effectual  method  hath  hitherto  been  taken  to  ifr 
"MB  the  grievanoe  which  was  tiie  object  of  it." — Lowth's  Gram.  p.  iv. 
^The  only  proper  nse  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  oeoor  in  the  writings  of 
>Bai  inthors,  is.  to  point  ont  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  oom* 
some  of  the  roles  wUch  they  on^t  to  observe  for  annding  snob  emm ; 
>w  to  render  tbem  senMble  of  the  necessi^  of  strict  attention  to  language  and 
«tyIo-"-^y*  Rhet.  p.  233. 

"  Thee,  toerofore,  and  with  thee  myself  I  we«i» 
For  thoe  and  me  I  moora  in  angiush  deep.' — i\^*s  JSmmt. 
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IlEBMIlT  n. — pABSntQ. 

"  The  sootlieni  comer  of  Europe,  cdnDrebeiided  between  tbe  tbirty-sixth  aod 
firUeth  degrees  of  laUtade,  bordering  on  Epinu  and  Macedonia  towards  the  north, 
and  on  other  udea  aononnded  by  the  aea,  was  inhabited,  nboTe  eijditeen  eeatanes 
before  the  Gbristian  era,  by  many  small  tribes  of  banters  and  sbepbei^a.  among  vbra 
the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful." — GiUies,  Gr.^.  12. 

"  Li  a  ingorons  exertion  of  memory,  ideal  presence  is  exceedin^y  disdnct :  thna, 
when  a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  some  event  that  made  a  deep  impreGsion,  forged 
himself,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  passing  before  him,  and  has  a  consciousness  of 
presence,  similar  to  that  of  a  spectator." — Karnes,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  88. 

"  Koch  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a  given  time ;  and  each  moves  ronnd 
the  sun,  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  and  in  a  time  proporUoned  to  its  distance 
Their  velocities,  directed  by  an  established  law,  are  perpetually  cfaangiDg  by  r^nlar 
•oceleralions  and  retardations." — lb.  i,  271. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ico  by  fiinning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather." — Shak, 

"  OA.  Justice.  I  sent  for  yon,  when  there  were  matters  against  you  for  your  U&, 
oonie  speak  with  me.  Fal^aff.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  ni  tba 
laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come." — Id.  2.  Hen.  IV,  Act  i,  Sc.  2. 

**  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  images  of  the  mind  stamped  upon  the  aspect ;  to  aee 
Ihe  cheeks  take  the  die  of  the  passions  and  appear  in  all  the  colours  of  thoaghL'* — 

 "  Even  from  ont  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  va/ia.**— Byron. 

Lisbon  III. — Paksixg. 

"  With  a  mind  weary  of  conjecturo,  fiitigued  by  doubt,  uck  of  disputation,  eager 
for  knowledge,  anxious  for  certunty,  and  unable  to  attain  it  by  the  best  use  of  my 
reawn  in  mattera  of  the  utmost  importance,  I  havt  long  ago  turned  my  thongfats 
to  an  impartial  examination  of  the  proofs  on  which  revealed  religion  is  grounded,  and 
I  un  convinced  of  its  truth." — Bp.  Walson^s  Apology,  p.  69. 

"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  hia  fiaet, 
wiiUl  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." — Gen,  xlix,  10. 

"  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  tbcm  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  nol 
forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  tbino  oaths.  But  I  say  unto  yoo. 
Swear  not  at  all :  neither  by  heaven  ;  for  it  is  God's  throne  :  nor  by  the  earth ;  for 
it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem  ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  Uie  great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head ;  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  whus 
or  black.  "—i/"a(/.  v.  33— 3G. 

"  Bcfined  manners,  and  polite  behavionr.  must  not  bo  deemed  altogether  artifioal : 
men  who,  inured  to  the  sweets  of  society,  cultivate  humanity,  6nd  an  elegant  pleasoie 
in  preferring  others,  and  making  them  happy,  of  which  the  proudj  the  selfish,  scarce- 
Ij  nave  a  conception." — Kamet,  EL  of  (kit.  i.  10a. 

"  Bacchus,  that  mt  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Gmsh'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misusea  wine.  — MiUon. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  RESPECXING  PREPOSmONS. 

■<  Nouns  arc  often  formed  by  parMcipIo?." — L.  Murray's  Index,  Octavo  Gram,  ii,  2!>0. 

[FoKMCLi.— Not  proper,  becMaethe  rel&tlon  hm  intended,  betnen  art  forme  /  tni  partieipUf,  ]a  not  ^ 
onWd  bjr  th«  pnpoaitlon  6y.  Bat,  aeoonUof  to  ObMmthm  itta,  on  thlj  p<>rt  of  <peerh,"Th«  p<vpo«i(k>na  kavc, 
boa  tbcir  own  uatan,  or  fmin  eaatom,  mich  mi  •dapiat  on  to  pMilcaUr  t«niii  ud  RlatlcnB,  tbU  tbejr  cu  ad- 
4im  be  need  one  for  un  other  wtthouC  manifc*!  Improprhitj."  This  Rlmtion  would  b«  better  expretsed  hf  Jtmn 
Hun, "  ^oiuu  are  often  formed  from  partkiplM."] 

*'  What  tenses  are  formed  on  the  perfect  partidple  ?  " — Ingdrtofft  Oram,  p.  104.  Whi^ 
tense  is  £anaed  on  the  preMot?" — Rid.  **  'When  a  noun  or  pnmoun  is  placed  b^bn  a 
participle,  iadcpcndently  on  the  rest  of  the  ienteiu»|"  fcc — lb.  p.  ifiO ;  Murray,  IM  i  and 
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otben.  "If  thesdditioDeonsistaintwoorinoreword*." — Murra/s  Gram.  p.  176;  Ingtnoff^ 
177*  "The  infinitive  mood  ia  often  nude  absolute,  ot  used  iodepsndently  on  the  rest  of 
the  Mntenee." — Uur.  p.  184 ;  Inf.  244  x  and  othen.  Vot  the  great  aatiabction  of  the 
leader,  we  shall  present  him  vith  a  variety  of  false  oonstmcUona." — Mvna^s  Gram.  p.  I89i. 
"  For  jour  Batisfactton*  I  shall  preaent  you  with  a  variety  of  blse  constructions." — In- 
fenaits  Gram.  p.  258.  "I  shall  hero  present  you  with  a  scale  of  derivation."— BucA*"* 
Cram.  p.  81.  "These  two  manners  of  representation  in  respect  of  number." — Loidh't 
(iram.  p.  IS;  ChurchUtt,  57.  "llicre  are  certain  adjectives,  which  seem  to  bo  derived 
without  any  variatiun  ironi  verbs." — fjneth'a  Gram.  p.  89.  "Or  disqualify  us  for  receiving 
httroction  or  reproof  of  others." — Murray' i  K^,  8to,  p.  253.  "  Fta  being  more  studious  than 
iny  other  pupil  of  the  school." — lb.  p.  226.  FrcHn  misunderstanding  the  directions,  w 
lott  OUT  way." — lb.  p.  201.  The*o  people  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  Aeir 
own  power." — lb.  p.  261.*  "  The  principal  accent  distinguishea  one  syllable  in  a  w<»d 
from  the  rest." — Slurrai/'t  Oram.  p.  23C.  "Just  numbers  arc  in  unison  to  the  human 
miai."—tb.  p.  298.  "  Wo  must  accept  of  sound  instead  of  sense." — lb.  n.  298.  "AliOt 
instead  for  contuUation,'hG  uses  eontidt." — PriettUy'a  Gram,  p,  143.  "This  ablativeseematO 
bfgovemed  of  a  preposition  understood." —  Waiker't  Particles,  p.  268.  *'  That  my  father 
may  not  hear  on't  by  some  means  or  other." — lb.  p.  267.  "And,  besides,  my  wifo  would 
htit  on't  by  amno  means." — lb.  p.  81.  **  For  innstlng  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.'* 
~KAcTt»im'»  Anwr.  i,  206.  "  Based  in  the  great  self-evident  trulhs  libnly  and  equally 
ty.-— S=Ao/ar*«  Manual.  "  Very  little  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired  by  the  spellhig 
book." — Murray'M  Gram.  p.  21.  "They  do  not  cut  it  off:  except  in  a  few  wnrds;  as,  dw^ 
iu/y,  fcc." — lb.  p.  24.  "  \\'hether  pasainp  in  such  time,  01  then  finished." — Lotcth'a  Grawt. 
P-  SI.  "  It  hath  disgu&ted  hundreds  of  that  confession." — Barelay'a  Works,  iii,  269.  "But 
they  have  egregiously  fallen  in  that  inconvcniency." — lb.  iii,  73.  "For  is  not  this  to  set 
utttre  a  -work,  r  "—lb.  i,  270.  "And  surely  that  which  should  set  all  its  aprings  n-work,  ia 
ilod."— AiTBaBCBY :  in  Blair'*  Rhet.  p.  298.  "  He  could  not  end  his  treatise  without  a 
panegyric  of  modem  Icaniing." — ^TKuru:  tA.  p.  110.  "These  are  entirely  independent 
on  the  modulation  of  the  voice." — Wtdker't  locution,  p.  308.  "  It  is  dear  01  a  penny.  It 
U  cheap  of  twenty  pounds." — WtUkeri  rarticlet,  p.  274.  "  It  will  be  despatched,  in  moat 
occawoos,  without  resting." — Locke.  " '  O,  the  pain  the  bliss  in  dying.' " — Kirkham'a  Oruok 
p.  129.  "  Whm  [he  is]  presented  with  the  objects  or  the  facts." — l^Uh't  Productive  GraH^ 
p.  b.  "  I  will  now  present  you  with  a  synopsis." — lb.  p.  25.  "  The  conjunction  disjimctiv* 
connects  sentences,  by  expressing  opposition  of  meaning  in  various  degrees." — lb.  p.  88. 
"I  shall  now  present  you  with  a  few  lines." — Bucke'a  C'lauical  Gram.  p.  13.  "  Common 
names  of  Subataniives  are  those,  which  stand  f<H-  things  generally." — lb.  p.  31.  "Adjeo- 
tives  in  the  English  language  admit  no  variety  in  gender,  number,  or  caae  whatever*  ex- 
cept  that  of  the  degrees  of  comparison." — lb.  p.  48.  "  Participles  are  adjectives  formed 
of  Terb8."~A.  p.  63.  "I  do  love  to  walk  out  of  a  fine  summer's  evening." — lb.  p.  07. 
"An  EUiptia,  when  applied  to  grammar,  is  the  elegant  omission  of  one  or  more  norda  hi 
s sentence." — MeroluuU'i  Gram.  p.  99.  "The  prefix  to  ia  generally  placed  before  verbs  hi 
■he infinitive  mood,  but  before  the  following  verbs  it  is  properly  omitted;  (viz.)  bid,  ntovU, 
tH,  dare,  need,  hear,  feel,  and  l^ ;  as,  Ue  bid  me  lio  it ;  He  made  me  learn;  &c." — lb.  SUr0^ 
tfpe  Editioot  p.  01 ;  Old  Edition^  85.  "  The  infinitive  aometimes  follow*  than,  after  a  com- 
parison ;  as,  I  wish  nothing  more,  Ifum  to  know  his  fate." — lb.  p.  92.  See  Mm  ray'a  Qrmtu 
8vOi  i,  184.  "  Or  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more  or  lets,  in  the  comparative,  and  moat  or 
iaati,  in  the  superlative." — MercHant'a  Gram.  p.  36.  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead 
of  a  noon." — lb.  p.  17 ;  Comb/,  15.  "In  moDosyllables  the  Comparative  is  regularly  formed 
by  adding  r  or  er." — PerUij't  Gram.  p.  121.  "Ho  has  particiUarly  named  these,  in  dia- 
^tioa  to  others." — Uarria'a  Ilennea,  p.  vi.  "To  revive  the  decaying  taAto  of  antient 
literature."— A.  p.  xv.  "  Ue  found  the  greatest  difficulty  of  writing."— HntB :  in  iVusf- 
ViGnim.p.  159. 

"And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed  pcthapa  with  a  smile." 
WOtt^'a  American  Spelling-Book,  p.  78 ;  and  Murray'a  E.  Beader,  p.  212. 


CHAPTER  XI. -INTERJECTIONS. 

An  Inteijection  is  a  word  that  is  uttered  merely  to  indicate  some  strong 
«  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind :  as,  Oh/  alas/  ah!  poh!  pshaw/  avaurUf 
«*«/  hurrah/ 

(MwyMfNilf  ledocsd  the  gnafU  part  of  Qie  Idaad  re  tMtr  ewa  power.**— Akr'A  m  ikt 
''^H   "  Vc  can  «»,  tint  mm  aoitM  tnlutia  uolAcr  to  ftOjtttim.   Bat  when  4emi»iiM  arjpffvtf  is  usod^  m 
■iniB, « [Bl  to  at  I  kBow,  sBf ,  rtdtua  uama  iM*irtnatr»  [or  O^mimwiil^lXau'a  iMcl.  9.  Z» 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

ObS.  I. — Of  pure  iDteijecUons  but  few  are  admitted  into  books.  UnimpurioDtd  imtlnn  re- 
Jeot  this  part  of  speech  altogether.  Aa  words  or  Bounds  of  this  kind  serve  rather  to  inoieata 
neUng  than  to  exproat  Aoagnt,  thej  seldom  baTe  uij  definable  stgniflcation.  Their  aae  alao  b 
H  TUuUile,  that  there  oan  w  &o  1*07  aceiir*te  clMsincation  of  them.  Some  aigufleant  words, 
perhaps  more  properlj  belonging  to  other  claaaes,  are  sometimes  ranked  with  int^ection*,  nhm 
uttered  with  emotion  and  in  an  unconnected  manner;  as,  atrmige!  prodigunu!  mdeed!  Weill 
says,  "Other  parts  of  tpetch,  used  hv  war  of  exclamation,  are  properly  regarded €u  inteiyectiimt ; 
u,Aar&!  turprisimi  mercy!" — SrAooIGmm.  1846,  p.  110.  This  is  an  endent  absurdity ;  becaott 
it  directly  confounds  the  classfs  which  it  speaks  of  as  beine  different.  Nor  is  it  risht  to  st^, 
*'Other  parts  of  tpeKh^freqaentiyaMAto  perform  fA«oj^  of  interjections." — Well*,  1850,  p.  IK 

Obb.  2.— Thewwd  inte^feetioH  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  name  itOerfeetio,  the  root  of  whidi  b 
the  verb  inU^ieio,  to  throw  between,  to  inteiject.  InterjecHons  are  so  called  bManse  they  an 
usually  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  discourse,  without  any  syntactical  connexion  with  othet 
words.  Dr.  Iiowth,  in  his  haste,  happened  to  describe  them  as  a  kind  of  natural  sounds  *'  thrown 
in  between  the  parts  of  a  lenience: "  and  this  strange  blunder  has  been  copied  into  almost  ereij 
definition  that  has  been  given  of  the  Interjection  since.  See  Murray's  Grammar  and  othen. 
Webster's  Dictionary  defines  it  as,  "A  word  thrown  in  between  words  connected  in  eoiutnietim;" 
bat  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  none  are  less  frequently  found  in  this  sitoiHon. 

Obb.  3. — The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  "smith's  New  Grammar,"— i.a.  of  *' English  Om- 
max  on  tiie  Productive  SuMtem," — a  new  aSort  of  quackery  to  scarf  up  with  cobwebs  the  eyes  ef 
common  sense :  "  Q.  when  I  exclaim.  <  Oh !  I  have  rained  my  friend,'  '  Alaa !  I  fear  for  life,' 
fehich  words  here  appear  to  be  thrown  in  between  the  sentences,  to  express  passion  or  fechsg: 
Ana.  OA  /  Alas  !  Q.  What  does  inteiy'ection  mean  ?  Ans.  Thrown  between.  Q.  What  name,  tbrai 
■halt  we  giTe  such  words  as  oh  !  alas  !  &c.?  Ans.  Intebjectioks.  Q.  What,  then,  are  inteijee> 
tlons  ?  Ans.  Inteijections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  senierxes,  to  express  the 
passions  or  sudden  feelinas  of  the  speaker.  Q.  How  may  an  inteijection  generally  be  known? 
Ans.  By  iislaking  an  exclamation  twin^  afterit :  [as,J  'Oh !  I  have  alienated  my  friend.'  C. 
Smith's  New  Grammar,  p.  39.  Of  the  inteijection,  this  author  gives,  in  his  examples  for  psnii^, 
fifteen  other  instanoes ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  obTions,  than  that  not  more  than  one  of  the 
whole  fifteen  stands  either  "  between  sentences  "  or  between  the  parts  of  any  sentence !  (Sw 
New  Gram.  pp.  40  and  96.)  Can  he  be  a  competent  grammarian,  who  does  not  know  the  nusa- 
Ina  of  between;  or  who,  knowing  it,  misapplies  so  very  plain  a  word  1 

UB8.  4.— The  Interiection,  which  is  idly  claimed  bv  sundry  writers  to  hare  been  the  flnt  of 
words  at  the  origin  of  language,  is  now  very  constantly  set  down,  among  the  parts  of  speech,  u 
the  last  of  the  series.  But,  for  the  name  of  this  the  last  of  the  ten  sorts  of  words,  sometif  <Kt 
gnmunarians  have  a^pted  the  term  exelamation.  Of  the  old  and  usual  term  interjection,  a  neat 
wiitor  justly  sajs,  *'  Tbia  name  is  pret^bla  to  that  of  etttamaticn,  tat  some  exdamations  sre 
not  interjeetloiUi  and  some  inteqeotiona  are  not  ezolamationa."— JVw^«  E,  Gram.  \  83S< 

LIST  OF  THE  INTEBJECTIONS. 
The  following  are  the  principal  inteijections  arranged  aooording  to  the  eootiou 
vluch  they  are  generally  intended  to  indicate  :  (I.)  Of  joy  ;  eigk!  key!  to!  (2.) 
Otpmae;iedfdone/ good!  hravof  (3.)  Of  sorrow;  oh!  ah!  aku!  tdaekJMl 
vmiadayl  orwetaway!  (4.)  Of  wonder;  heigh!  ha!  strange/  indeed!  vkn! 
.hoitjf4oity !  hoida!  zounds!  egad!  my  stars!  (5.)  Of  wishing,  eamestoen,  a 
vocative  address ;  (often  with  a  noon  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  absolnte ;)  0! 
(6.)  Of  pain  or  fear;  oh!  0  dear!  ah!  eh!  (7.)  Of  contempt ;  /twfjre 
pohl  psnavj!  pish!  tush!  txu!  humph!  (8.)  Of  averuon;  foh!  faugh!  ft! 
Jif!  foy!*  off!  begone!  avaunt!  aroynt!  xohew!  (9.)  Of  calling  aloud;  ho! 
what  ho!  soho!  hoUo!  halloo!  hoy/  ahoy!  (10.)  Of  exnltation ;  ah!  aha! 
huzza/  hey!  heyday!  hurrah!  (11.)  Oflaughter;  ha,ha,ha;  he, he, he.  (12.) 
Of  salutation;  welcome/  kail!  allrJiail!  (13.)  Of  calling  to  attention;  ho!  lo! 
behold!  look/  see/  hark!  la!  law  !  f  (14.)  Of  calling  to  silenoe ;  httth!  hitt! 
whist!  'st!  aw!  mum!  (15.)  Of  snrpriac  or  horror;  oh!  ha!  hah  !  whcU!  (16.) 
Of  languor  or  weariness;  heigh-ho!  heigh-fio-hum /  (17.)  Of  atcmping;  hold! 
soft!  avast!  whoh!  (18.)  Of  parting ;/arwe// adieu!  (19.)  Of  knowiogor 
detecting;  oho!  ahah!  ay-ay!   (20.)  Of  interrogating;  eA?  Aa?J  heyl 

*  '*  O  /by,  don't  nlsappMliend  me ;  I  don't  n;  so."— Doubli  DuLza :  Kamts,  B.  of  Oil.  1, 306. 

t  AecOTdlDK  to  WallEsr and  Webster,  tn  is  proDouoced  law;  and,  If  Uiej  are ligbt  Id  ttaii,  th«  Juttritealrs 
Use  mode  ot  spdUng.  But  I  set  down  both,  because  botb  ars  ft>ttiid  to  books,  and  becaaw  I  iDclios  U  tUak  ae 
fbnnsr  la  horn  the  Vreneh  la,  whieh  U  pnmoanc«d  M-  Johnwrn  and  Webster  make  la  and  to  s^ikw jatoof ;  a*- 
tlTlng  (o  from  the  BazM  and  dthu  from  (oorfrom  Um  Wnuthla.  "Law,  how  ;on  Mw,  caiuiB.'^(> 
JMihM  OniMrMt.  178.  "Xowmel  tbe  verr  KboaU  ate  eoms  now  1  iMtf.  "Z<nff,  sisHrBsllf !  Isa^ 
«BSse70i>t"-'Mi: 

"£a  jou!  If  jou  speak  Ul  of  the  devU, 
How  ha  Ukas  It  at  heart !      SnAXSPiAas :  JtA.  Diet.  w.  la. 
t  Xhslnterlaotlon  of  laterrogatlng,  being  placed  lodepsodently,  elUier  after  a  qnastbiD,  or  tllm  SiMilMiH  *M 
tteoBTwts  Into  a  question,  b  nnullT  marked  with  Its  own  sepante  eroteme ;  as,  "  But  tbts  is  even  so :  •b!'~ 
Ntwvaptr.    '■  Is\  not  droirn'd  i' tbs  last  rain?  Ha!      StaJbiwarr.      Dm  BrU|et  palat  lUIl,  PaMM ' B*!" 
— Jif.    "Suits my  complexion— Aeynl?  toltbiakV—YoMittiiSiAoolmastrr.  BometutMSwaaesKanoMMV 
Iff  a  eouma,  trtm  tba  preceding  quesoon :  ss,  "  Wbat  dost  thou  tUuk  of  Uib  doetdns,  IHsnd  Ovth,  ba- 
Boon's  iTAama :  Awlfr'aA  Onm.  fW^ 
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caip.  zi.]     muouMT. — unmicnovs. — paucto. — vuxa  xi. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

On.  1- — 'With  the  iDl^eetiona,  may  peihaps  be  reckoned  hau  and  pM,  the  impentiTC  words 
of  teunstera  drinng  cattle ;  and  other  limilar  lonnds,  useful  under  certain  droomstances,  but 
■ddom  found  in  booWa.  Beaidea  these,  and  all  the  foregoing,  there  are  eeTeral  others,  too  often 
heard,  which  are  nnworthy  to  be  considered  parts  of  a  cultivated  UnguiRe.  The  frequent  use  of 
interjections  g«Toura  more  of  thoughtlessness  than  of  sensibUitjr.  PUlosophical  writing  snd 
dispaasionate  discourse  exclude  them  altogether.  Yet  are  there  several  words  of  this  kind,  which 
in  earnest  utterance,  animated  poetr)-,  or  impaasioAed  declamatioii,  are  not  onlf  natnnl,  hat 
exeeedinglj  expressive :  as,  "  Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  OalUm ;  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,  O  poor  Anatboth."— ifsiaA,  x,  30.  "Alat,  alas,  that  great  el^  Bsbykm,  that  mighty 
city  I  for  in  one  hour  is  thy  judgement  come."— Aee.  xviii,  10, 

"Ahm«!  forbear,  returns  the  queen,  forbear; 
OA .'  talk  not,  talk  not  of  vain  beauty's  care." — O^atcy,  B.  xTiii,  1.  310. 

Obs.  2.— Interjections,  being  in  general  little  else  than  mere  natural  voices  or  eriea,  must  of 
roorae  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments  nhich  are  uttered  with  them,  and  never  carelessly  con- 


estnesSf  or  vocative  address :  as, 

"OA  Happiness !  our  being's'end  and  aim  I  " — Pope,  En.  Ep.  It,  1. 1. 
"  And  peace,  oA  Virtue  !  peace  is  all  thy  own."— Jrf.  ib.       if.  1.  82. 
"OA  stay,  O  pride  of  Greece !  Ulysses,  stay  ! 
0  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay  ! " — Od}ft.  B.  xii,  1.  222. 
Om.  3.— The  chief  characteristics  of  the  interjection  are  independence,  exclamation,  and  tba 
want  of  any  definable  signification.    Yet  not  all  the  words  or  signs  which  we  refer  to  this  class, 
will  b«  found  to  coin^e  in  all  these  marks  of  an  interjection.     Indeed  the  last,  (the  want  of  s 
rational  meaning,)  would  seem  to  exclude  them  from  the  language;  foricordt  must  needs  be  sig* 
nifieant  of  something.    Hence  many  grammarians  deny  that  mere  sounds  of  the  voice  have  any 
more  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  parts  of  speech,  than  the  neighing  of  a  horae,  or  the  low- 
ing of  a  cow.    There  ie  some  re>taon  in  this ;  but  in  fact  the  reference  which  these  sounds  have 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  utter  them,  is  to  some  extent  Instinctively  understood ;  and  does 
mastitute  a  aurt  of  significanee.  though  wa  eannot  really  define  it.   And,  as  their  use  in  Un- 
Euage,  or  in  connexion  with  language,  makes  it  naewsury  to  assign  them  a  place  in  grammar,  it 
13  certainly  more  proper  to  treat  them  as  above,  than  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  Greek  gram- 
mariaos,  most  of  whom  throw  all  the  interjections  into  the  class  of  adveHft. 

Obs.  4.— Significant  words  uttered  independently,  after  the  manner  of  interjections,  ought  in 
general,  perhaps,  to  he  referred  to  their  original  olaasee ;  for  all  euch  exprsssions  may  tw  anp* 
pu«l  eluptieal:  as,  "Onfer/  gentiemen,  ordn-/"  i.«.  "Cnne  to  order,"— or,  "Keep  order.^' 
'ailemce!"l.t.  "Freserva  silence."  "Ota I  t»a!"i.  e.  "Oet  out,"— or,  "Cleavoatl "  (See  Obt. 
Stb  and  6th,  upon  Adverbs.) 

"  Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanlev,  on! 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion."— 
Obs.  5.— In  some  instances,  interjections  seem  to  be  taken  substantiTely  and  made  nouns  ;"ts, 
"  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  hey-Ao  for  a  husband."— SAoA. 
BOt  aeeording  to  James  White,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Verb,  is  the  word  Jie,  in  the  following  ex- 

■mpto;  "   

«*  If  you  deny  me,  Jte  upon  your  law."— Sbak.  :  WMt«'»  Veri,  p.  163. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 
PRAXIS  XI.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

£>  th«  Eleventh  Praxis,  it  is  required  of  the  pupH-~lo  distinguish  and  defna  ths 
^ffereM  parts  of  speech,  and  all  their  classes  and  modifications. 

The  definitions  to  he  given  in  the  Eleventh  Praxis,  are,  two  for  an  article,  six  for 
a  muH,  three  for  an  adjective,  six  for  a  pronoun,  seven  for  a  verb  finite,  five  for 
on  infinitive,  two  for  a  participle,  two  ( and  sometimes  three )  for  an  adverb,  two 
for  a  amfunetioH,  one  for  a  preposition^  and  two  for  an  interjection.    Thus  ^ 

■     EXAMPLE  PAUSED. 

"  0  I  sooner  shall  the  earth  and  stars  fall  into  chaos !  " 

>  Uan  InteiJecUoB,  IndlcatluK  eamciitnew.  1.  Ad  Interjection  Is  a  word  that  Is  altered  merely  lo  Inilkate 
■ome  itToAB  or  anddea  emotion  or  tba  mind.  3.  tbt  inierjecUon  ot  wishing,  eamestneaa,  or  voealire  ad- 
drus,  la  O. 

I9tmer  la  ait  adverb  of  time,  oftbe  com parattve  degree ;  comparM,  sem,  loomtr,  nwMM.  1.  An  adverb  la  a 
word  aiided  to  a  vsrb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an  ottwc  adverb:  and  aeaenUIr  expreaaaa  time,  idace, 
daane,  or  mamier.  S.  AtfvertMorthDearethose whleh  aaswertottaequeallon,  ITAm  f  Aw  leMf  iAw  iomi  f 
or,  Bo<»  ofifn  T  inclDdlns  these  wUcbask.  8.  The  comparative  degree  la  that  wUcbb  mora  or  laaa  than 
•OBStblBg  contrasted  with  It. 

U«lf  la  aa  aoxlttary  to/oU.  1.  An  atutlUarr  la  a  abort  verb  preflxed  to  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  other 
vaib,  to  mwaaa  soaaa  partlealar  mode  and  Uius  of  the  being,  action,  or  pasaloi. 

■  Thoogh  ok  sod  «*  are  moat  eemaMnlv  naad  aa  signs  of  thasa  dapraaalag  paarions.  It  ranst  be  eouftssed  (bat 
taaj  aaa  aooetimes  employed  bj  repniMile  wrileTS,  ai  marks  of  chearftiliwas  or  •xoUatlon ;  aa,  "JA,  fdwssiil 
urnt"  fce._  Cbwprr'i  Ibsk,  p.  179.  "  V.miMjoh!  marrtir  ok.'^^—MooteU  Ti/niUf  Sang.  ■■Cheerily  a4.' 
iHatfajoA.'"— ft.  Bat  erra  U  Oik  vaaga  be  asppoaad  to  be  right,  thara  la  slUl  some  dlOtavaee  batwaen  (hase 
ronbaad  the  Inve^aetiui  O:  If  thai*  vera  not,  wa  might  dltpenaa  with  tba  latter,  and  snbstltuta  on*  of  ths f»* , 
aar;  bMtUawooldessMB^AaagathalnpMtflCBBBBraalBTooatloB. 
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A«  b  the  deflnlte  RTtlclB.  1.  An  artlrle  fa  thavoidfto,  M.ora.  which  went  before  moih  to  limit  ttwir  ««■ 
niflcallon.  t.  The  deilntM  article  II  IMw,  which  danotea  aome  partlealar  IhlnK  or  thlnie. 

JMA  I*  acomnonnoiin,  ofthe  third  pariMHi,  slDRiduiKmiber.RTOtcrgHider.a^  I-  AMM 
la  the  name  oTaiiT  peraon,  place,  or  tblns.  that  can  bo  known  or  roealloned.  8.  A  common  Man  tt  tha 
Bwneof  aiort.  tinA,  orclaaa,  of  belnsior  thlnga.  t.  The  tblf4  peraon  la  that  which  denotea  the  penn 
m  tbina  mcrvlr  apoken  or.  4.  The  alninilar  number  1«  that  wbtch  oenotea  but  one.  S.  The  neatw  piMlerll 
that  irttkb  denote*  thln«a  that  are  neluier  male  nor  female.  *.  The  nomlnatire  eaaa  ii  that  form  or  autc  al 
m  noon  or  pronoun,  which  denote*  the  subject  of*  rerb. ...  .      .  .        ^  ^ 

Jmd  laacopnUtlveconjunetlon.  1.  AconJunctlonliawordiuedtocoBnectwordtorecntenceilncoBatraalMik 
md  losnow  the  dependence  ortho  tenniso  connectad.  9.  A  copnlatm conJimeUMi la  s  conJoDCtUm  ttat 
denote*  an  addition,  a cauae,  a  conaequenee,  or!  auppoaltlon. 

Mart  la  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  peraon.  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nomlnatKre  eaaa.  1.  Amw 
to  the  name  of  anr  neraon,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  I.  A  common  noun  lathe  nani 
of  aaort.  kind,  or  cla.i«Lor  beings  or  thlnjn.  3.  The  third  person  Is  that  which  denotes  the  person  or  thtoa 
merely  ipoken  of.  4.  The  pljrat  numher  la  (hat  whlchdenotea  more  than  one.  fi.  The  neuter  fender  I*  thai 
which  denotes  Ihlnfa  that  are  neither  male  nor  female.  6.  The  notnluaUTe  case  la  that  furm  or  stata  of  i 
noun  or  pronoun,  whicb  denotes  the  subject  of  a  rerb. 

Fatl,  or  SItall  /alf.  isin  Irrenularactlrc-lntransltlTe  verb,  from/a'r./r^./a/rfRir./ii/fra found  In  the  tndleatlM 
mood,  Bnt-roture  tenae,  tliird  pmon,  and  plural  number.  I.  Avert  Is  a  word  that  ■Ifmldea fa  art. 
iQ  bf  acted  upon.  9.  An  Irregular  verb  la  a  rorb  that  does  not  form  the  preterit  and  the  perfect  partldpM 
br  amumlnKtforetf.  V.  An  acUve-lntmnaltiTe  verb  U  a  verb  that  eKpressoa  an  action  which  baa  no  penoa 
or  tblnR  for  lu  object.  4.  The  Indicative  mood  Is  that  form  of  the  verb,whlrh  Klmplv  Indicate*  or  dcdam 
athlns.  or  asksB  niiestlon.  i.  The  flrat-fU tare  lenae  to  that  which  exprewei  what  will  take  place  hewftar- 
S.  The  ihlnl  person  Is  that  wbkh  denote*  the  panoa  or  tblnicnianl/spokien  of,  1,  The  plant  amber  to  th« 
which  denote*  more  than  one. 

Jnt«  to  a  preposition.  1.  A  prepoaltlon  to  a  word  used  to  expreaa  aomo  relation  ofdUfereDt  tlitivi  or  thoafbu  to 
each  other,  and  to  gencrallr  placed  before  a  noun  or  ft  pronoun. 

Am*  Is  a  common  noun,  of  ine  thlM  peraon,  tfnpilsr  nnmber,  neater  fender,  and  ot^tlro  caae.  1.  A  ua* 
tothcnameof  anr  perw>n,  place,  or  thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned.  9.  A  common  nosn  to  Ibt 
nameofasort,  kind,  orclaM,of  belnmorthlnEs.  3.  The  third  nerson  is  that  which  denote*  the  penon  «r 
thins  merelv  apoken  of.  4.  Tlie  singular  number  to  that  which  aenotr*  bat  one.  i.  The  neater  reader  W 
that  which  danotea  thlnn  that  are  neither  male  nor  female,  fl.  The  objective  caae  U  that  form  or  state  of  • 
•ona  or  pronoon  wUchdanota*  the  object  of  a  vert,  participle,  or  prcpoaltloa. 

LbSSOK  I. — PABBINa. 

'*Ah !  St.  Anthony  preserve  me ! — Ah — ah— eh — eh  1  — Why — why — after  til, 
mar  hand  U  not  so  co-o-o-old,  neither.  Of  the  two,  it  is  rather  warmer  Uud  my  own. 
Can  it  ho.  though,  that  yoairenot  dead?"    "Not  L" — Moubri:  in  J^trgk'i 

^Moker,  p.  232. 

"  I'll  make  yon  change  Tonr  cnokoo  note,  yon  old  philosophical  humdmm,  yon— 
{Seats  Aim] — I  will — [BeatM  him}.  I'll  make  you  say  somewhat  else  than,  'All 
tiiiDgs  are  doahtfnl ;  all  things  are  nncertain  — {putts  Aim]  I  irill,  yoa  old  fait; 

Ct."  "Ahl— ohl— «h!— What,  beat  a  philoaopher  f— Ah !— oh !— oh ! 
BRB :  ib.  p.  247. 

'*  What !  will  these  hands  neTCr  be  clean  ? — No  more  of  that,  my  lord  ;  no  mow 
<i  that.  Yon  mar  all  with  thb  starting."  •  •  *  Hon  is  the  smell  of  hlood  still.— 
All  the  pcrfames  of  Arabia  will  not  Bweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh!  oh  I  ohl'  — 
Shak.,  Macbeth,  Act  T.  Sc  1. 

**  Ha  1  at  the  gates  what  grisly  ^orms  appear ! 
What  diamid  shrieks  of  laughter  wound  the  ear  I  Jftrry. 

Lesson  II. — Pabsikg. 

"  Tet  this  may  be  the  sitoation  of  some  now  known  to  ns. — 0  frightfal  thought  t 
0  horrible  image !  Forbid  it.  O  Fatberof  mercy  !  If  ithe  pissible,  let  no  ereatan 
of  thine  ever  be  the  object  of  that  wrath,  against  which  the  strength  of  thy  wfaoU 
oeation  united,  would  stand  but  as  the  moth  against  the  tbundcr^lt !  " — Biayk'i 
%>eaker,  p.  280. 

"  If  it  be  so,  our  Ood,  whom  wc  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  ns  from  the  baraiD|i 
fiary  furnace ;  and  he  nill  deliver  ns  out  of  thine  hand,  0  king.  But  if  not,  be  il 
known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  tho  goMeo 
Image  which  thou  hast  set  up." — Daniel,  iii,  17  and  18. 

Grant  me  patience,  just  Heaven ! — Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  eratini 
world — dioo^h  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  vwst — tho  cant  of  oritiosm  is  th> 
most  tormenting  1 " — Sterne. 

"Ah,  no  I  Achilles  meets  ft  shameftd  fiite. 
Oh !  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great." — Pop«. 

Lbssoh  in. — pARsma. 

*0  Irt  not  thy  heart  desjuse  me  1  thou  whom  experience  has  not  tanght  that  it  if 
adaery  to  lose  that  whioh  it  is  not  hapnoeas  to  possess." — Dr.  JMnm*. 

"  Disguise  thyself  as  thon  wilt,  still,  Slavery  1  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and 
fiiongh  ihoasands  in  all  ages  bare  hwD  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thon  ait  no  ma  bitttr 
on  that  account." — Sterne. 
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"  Pat  it  out  of  the  power  truth  to  pn  jou  an  ill  oharaoter ;  and  if  anv  hod  vre- 
pirti  JOQ  not  to  be  an  Dooest  or  a  good  man,  let  your  [waetieo  gtn  him  the  ue.  Thia 
IB  all  very  feasible." — Antoninus. 

"  Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  moofhs  to  steal  away  their  brain  i  * 
(hat  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  appUnse,  transform  ourseUes  into 
beasta !  "Shakspeare. 

"All  ^lese  afar  off  stood,  crviaff,  Alas  I 
Alas  1  and  wept,  and  gaashed^tfaeir  teeUi,  and  groaned ; 
And  with  the  owl,  that  on  her  ruins  sat, 
Made  dokfronseonoert  in  the  ear  of  NighL" — Po^tk. 
"  SnatehM  in  thy  primo  1  alas,  the  stroke  were  mild. 
Had  my  fnul  form  ohey*d  the  fate's  decree  1 
Blest  were  my  lot,  0  Cynthio  1  0  mv  child  I 
Had  Heaven  so  pleas'd,  and  I  bad  died  for  thee  !  "—'Shm$totu. 

IMPROPBIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

ERRORS  RESFECTXNO  INTERJECTIONS. 
"Of  chance  or  change,  oh  let  not  man  eomplain." — Bucke'a  Ckutical  Oram.  p.  8fi. 

[TnMVLX.— Hot  pnpcT, baeuiN  lb*  Intojcetiaii  oAgarign  of  tonow,  pain,  or  ■orprlM,  !■  famondlo  Inillff 
■M  vwnntiMM.  But,  Meofdlus  to  tb*  tttt  oT  iBtn^eUooa,  or  Oh.  3d  under  iL  Uu  laMjeetlim  of  wUiloft 
•fBHtMM,orTontlTt«ddi«M,la  OfUdnoto*.  Thanfbn,o4ahoaldhOTbf  O,'thiti,"0f  chu»  orGbnM 
OMnetmui  eanpUn."— A«ntt'«  Wmatiil,  B.  H,  L 1.] 

"  O  tbon  persecutOT  I  Oh  ye  hypocritcB." — Merchantt  Oram.  p.  99 ;  et  at.  "  Oh !  thou, 
*ho  touchrast  laaiah'i  hallowed  lips  with  fire." — lb.  (A'ey.)  p.  197.  "  Oh  t  happy  we, 
mmmnded  by  so  many  blessings.' — lb,  ( Exercitea,') -p.  138.  *'01i!  thou,  who  ai%  wo 
mnindful  of  thy  duty." — lb.  (Key,)  p.  196.  "  If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart  To  find 
that  better  way." — Ape't  Workt.  "Heusl  erocate  hue  Bavum.  7Vr.  Hoe!  call  Da- 
rn out  hither." — WtUka'a  Ptarfidea,  p.  155.  **  It  was  represented  by  an  analogy,  (Oh, 
bnr  inadequate  !)  which  was  borrowed  from  the  td^on  of  paganism." — Mwrrai/t  Oram. 
p.  281.  "  Oh  that  Ishmad  might  lire  before  thee  I  " — Alobb's  Biblb  :  Gm.  xvii,  18. 
*And  he  said  unto  him.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  spealc" — Vajssim'  Btauit 
0*a.  xriii,  30.  **And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry." — Id.  and  Soott'b  :  ib,  rer.  32. 
"  Oh,  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word." — FiuBin>a'  Bible,  and  Aloss's  : 
Gm.xliT,  18.  "Oh,  Virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art!  I  fear,  alas!  for  my  life." — Fitk't  < 
Am.  p.  89.  **Ay  me,  they  little  know  How  dearly  I  abide  Uiat  boast  so  vain." — MiUon'a 
/'•L.,B.ir,  L86.  "Ohl  that  I  had  digged  myself  a  cave." — Fletchbb:  in  Bucko' a  Gram. 
^  78.  *'  O,  my  good  lord  I  thy  comfort  comes  too  late."— Shak.  :  a.  p.  78.  "  The  Toca- 
tin  takes  no  axttcle ;  it  is  distmRufiahed  thus  t  O  PeAVj  Oh  Peter !  O  Dim,  Oh  God ! " 
—Budce'i  Gram.  p.  43.  "Oh,  o!  But,  the  rdattre  is  always  the  same.''— CoMeti*«  Eng. 
Grum.  Ist  Ed.  p.  127.  "Oh,  <A!  But, the  relative  is  always  same." — Id.  Edition  of 
1832,  p.  116.  "Ah  hail,  ye  happy  men  !  " — Jaudon's  Oram.  p.  116.  "  Oh  that  I  had  winga 
like  a  dore  ! " — Friends'  Bible,  and  Axosa's :  Pa.  It,  6.  "  Oh  Glorious  hope !  O  Bless- 
ed abode ! " — O.  B.  Peirce'a  Gram.  p.  183.  "Alas,  Friends,  how  joyous  is  your  presence." 
—Bm.  T.  Smith'a  Gram.  n.  87.  "  Oh,  bUssM  days  1  Ah  ma  t  how  soon  ye  pass  1 " — Parh- 
wmiPo^a  Gram.  Fart  I,  p.  16;  Part  in,  p.  29. 

"  Oh  golden  days  1  oh  bright  unvalued  horns  I 
What  bliss  (did  ye  but  know  that  bUsa)  were  yonn !  "—Bariatdd. 

"     me  I  what  perils  do  enTiron 
The  man  that  meddlea  with  cold  Iron !  "—ffuMraa. 


CHAPTER  m-QUESTIONS. 

ORDER  OF  REHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 
PART  SECOND,  ETYMOLOGY. 

I^(TW  foDowtag  qoMtloas  Nte  iIbmsI  wbony  to  Um  mln  toit  of  tba  XtTBdog^  of  Bib  voik,  and  ars  saA 
*s  nwy  Madant  gbonld  be  abit  to  aaswn  with  wsMmm  sad  ■Boamer,  biAn  a*  Mocssdi  to  aw  sansriiasal  mm 
<(  ttsMywttaoMMtaaef  bfflUipBaBsr.] 

Lbssoh  I. — Pabis  of  Speech. 
!•  or  what  does  Btym<dogy  treat }  2.  Whatismeantby  thetenD,*'Parti(/;9)«MAr'* 
*>  What  are  CftuMt,wkder  the  parU  of  ^eech}  4.  "What  are  Moi^fieatiomt  6.  Eow 
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many  and  what  are  Qie  parti  of  Speech  ?  6.  What  ia  an  article  ?  ?■  What  la  a  noon  i  8. 
What  is  an  adjectiTe  i  9.  What  u  a  pronoun  i  10.  What  is  a  verb  ?  11.  What  is  a  p«r- 
ticiple?  12.  What  is  an  adverb ?  13.  What  is  a  conjunction !  14.  What  is  a  pr^oiitKin} 
If.  What  ia  an  integeetion  i 

LbSSOS  n. — pABSCiO. 

1.  What  is  Parting  t  and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  granunar  }  2.  What  is  a  JVoat  t 
and  what  is  said  of  the  word  t  3.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Tost  Puxis  ?  4. 
How  many  definitions  are  here  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  apeeeh?  fi.  How  ia  the  ftiUow- 
ing  example  parsedf  **The  patient  ox  snbmita  to  the  yokat  and  meddy  performa  the  U* 
boor  reqiurea  of  him." 
[Now  pun,  Id  like  rnuaw,  tha  ttuw  Immmm  of  tha  Kr«t  CAtpttr,  or  th»  FirH  Prmxi*.] 

Lesson  HI. — AancLBs. 
1.  What  is  an  Aeticlb?  2.  Are  an  and  a  different .artiolee,  or  the  aame?  3.  When 
ought  on  to  be  tued,  and  what  are  the  examples  ?  4.  When  should  a  be  used*  and  what 
are  tiie  examples^  6.  What  fonn  of  the  article  do  the  sounds  of  to  and  y|reqaire?  t. 
Can  you  repeat  the  alphabet,  with  on  or  a  before  the  name  of  each  letter?  7.  Will  yon 
name  the  ten  parts  of  apeoch,  with  on  or  a  before  each  name  ?  8.  When  does  a  common 
noon  not  admit  an  article  i  9.  How^  is  the  sense  of  nonns  commonly  made  indefinitely 
partitive?  10.  Does  the  mere  being  of  a  thing  demand  the  use  of  articles?  11.  Can 
articles  ever  be  used  when  we  mean  to  speak  of  a  whole  species  ?  12.  But  how  does  on  or 
a  commonly  Umit  the  sensed  18.  And  how  does  M0  commonly  limit  the  senae  ?  14.  Which 
number  does  the  limit,  the  singular  or  the  plural  i  16.  When  is  the  required  befbm  ad- 
ves  ?  16.  Why  is  an  or  a  not  applicable  to  plurals  i  17.  What  is  said  of  on  or  a  be- 
an adjective  of  number?  18.  When,  or  how  often,  should  articles  be  inserted?  19. 
What  is  said  of  needless  articles  ?  20.  What  is  the  effect  of  patting  one  article  for  the 
other,  and  how  shall  we  know  which  to  choose  ?  21.  How  are  the  two  articles  distin- 
guished in  grammar  i  22.  Which  is  the  definite  article,  and  what  does  it  denote  i  33 
Which  is  the  indefinite  artiidcb  and  what  does  it  denote?  24.  What  modifications  have 
the  articles? 

Lbssox  IV.— PaBsnto. 
I.  What  is  required  of  the  pupU  in  the  Sbcoxd  PxAxm  ?    2,  How  many  definitfoM  an 
here  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  speech  i  3.  How  ia  the  following  exninilA  parsed  ?  ^Ilte 
tuik.  of  a  schoolmaster  laboriously  prompting  and  urging  an  indolent  cfaaii  ia  wane  ttaa 
his  who  drives  lazy  horses  along  a  sandy  road." 

[KowparM,  In  like  maanar,  the  thiM  leasoni  of  th*  Btco»d  CSapttr,  or  tba  Setand  Ptmait;  and  tb«i,tt|aa 
pIlMi,  30a  may  oorraot  onllj  the  Sve  kMOOt  of  bad  SitfUtk,  vUh  which  the  SmodA  Ohaptar  aoadata.] 

Lbssox  V. — Nomcs. 

1.  What  is  a  Noun,  and  what  are  the  examples  given  ?  2.  Into  what  general  classes  are 
nouns  divided  ?  3.  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?  4.  What  is  a  common  noun  ?  6.  What 
particular  cUsses  are  included  among  common  nouns  ?  6.  What  ia  a  collective  noun  ?  7. 
What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?  8.  What  is  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  i  9.  What  modiflct- 
tions  have  nouns  ?  10.  What  are  Per«»u,  in  grammar  ?  ll.  How  many  persons  are  there, 
and  what  are  they  called  ?  12.  What  is  the  first  person  ?  13.  What  is  the  aeoond  peiwm? 
14.  What  is  the  third  perwn?  15.  \Vhat  are  Kumbcrt,  in  grammar?  16.  How  many 
numbers  are  there,  and  what  are  they  called?  17.  What  is  the  singular  number?  19. 
What  13  the  plural  number  ?    19.  How  ia  the  plural  number  of  nouns  r^ulorly  formed : 

20.  How  is  the  r^ular  plural  formed  without  increase  of  syllables  ?  21.  acnt  is  the  rego- 
lar  plural  fimned  when.the  word  gains  a  syllnble  ? 

Lessox  YL — Noum. 

1.  What  are  Ocndsn,  In  grammar  ?  2.  How  many  genders  are  there,  and  what  are  fliey 
called  ?  3.  What  is  the  masculine  gender  ?  4.  What  is  the  fsminine  gender  ?  ff.  What 
ia  the  neuter  sender  ?  6.  What  nouns,  then,  are  masculine  ?  what,  feminine  ?  and  what, 
neuter  ?  7.  What  inflection  of  English  nouns  regularly  changes  thor  gender  ?  8.  On 
what  are  the  different  genders  founded,  and  to  what  parts  of  speech  do  they  belong  ?  9. 
When  the  noun  ia  such  as  may  be  applied  to  either  sex,  how  is  the  gender  usually  deter- 
mined? 10.  What  principle  of  universal  grammar  deteimines  the  gender  when  both  sexes 
are  taken  together  ?  11.  wluA  is  said  of  the  geader  ot  nouns  of  multitude !  11.  Under 
what  circumstances  is  it  common  to  disregard  the  distinction  of  aex?  IS.  In  how  many 
ways  are  the  sexes  distinguished  in  grammar  ?  14.  When  the  gender  is  figurative,  how  ts 
it  indicated  ?  IS.  What  are  C<um,  in  grammar  ?  16.  How  many  cases  are  thei^  aad 
i^at  are  they  called  ?  17.  What  is  the  nominative  case  ?  18.  Wnat  ia  the  aulyeot  of  a 
verb  ?    19.  What  is  the  possessive  case  ?  20.  How  ia  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  fanned  I 

21.  What  is  the  objective  case  ?  22.  What  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  prepo- 
sition ?  23.  What  two  cases  of  nouns  are  alike  in  form,  and  how  are  they  distingaished? 
24.  What  ia  the  declension  of  a  noun  ?    25.  How  do  you  deoUne  the  vana^/nmdt  mm 
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Lbsboh  VII. — Fabsisq. 
1.  What  ia  required  of  the  popil  in  the  Thibo  Pbaxis  ?   2.  How  many  deflnltione  ere 
here  to  1w  pven  for  ekch  part «  epeech?  3.  How  ie  the  iioUowiiig  example  paried}  **The 
writinge  of  Hannah  Hare  appear  to  me  more  praiae-wortiiy  than  Scott's." 

pXnr  iMiae,  In  Hk*  lunnor,  Uw  thiM  Immhu  of  Ow  nird  Oapltr,  or  tlw  TkM  Aazit;  ud  Own,  It  J«t 
fMM,  y«u  mky  «nmet  onllj  th«  thm  leuooi  of  iad  EngUik,  with  vbkb  Uia  TUnl  Chapter  eonclodet.] 

Lbsson  Vin. — -AjMECnTBt, 

1.  What  is  an  Awvarm,  and  what  are  the  examplee  given  ?  2.  Into  what  classee  may 
BdjeetiTCs  be  divided}  8.  What  is  a  common  e^j^etlTe  ?  4.  WhatisaproperadjeotiTe? 
S.  What  i§  a  nufttenl  adjective  i  9.  What  ia  a  pronominal  adjective  i  7.  What  la  a  parti- 
cipiftl  adjective  ?  8.  Whiit  is  a  compound  adjective  ?  9.  What  modifications  have  adjec- 
dvw  r  10.  What  ii  comparison,  in  grammar  i  1 1.  How  many  and  what  are  the  denees  of 
compuisoo?  12.  What  is  the  positive  degree?  13.  What  is  the  comparattve  degree ? 
14.  What  is  the  superlative  degree  ?  \6,  What  adjectives  cannot  be  compared  i  16.  What 
adj«ctivGe  are  compared  by  means  of  adverbs  ?  17.  How  are  adjectives  regularly  com- 
pared ?  18.  What  principles  of  apeUing  must  be  observed  in  the  comparing  of  adjectives  ! 
19.  To  what  adjectives  is  the  r^^lar  method  of  comparison,  by  er  and  ott,  applicable  i  20. 
Is  thm  any  other  method  of  expressing  the  degrees  of  comparison  i  31.  How  are  the 
degrees  of  aiminution,  or  inferiority,  expressed  i  22.  Has  the  regular  method  of  com- 
parison  any  degrees  of  this  kind  ?  23.  I>o  we  ever  compare  by  aihrerbs  those  adjectives 
which  can  be  compared  by  m*  and  extf  24.  How  do  you  compare  goodt  bad,  evil,  or  iUt 
lialet  wmckr  manyf  25.  How  do  you  compare Jitrt  near t  font  hindf  int  o*Ut  t^rf  hvt 
kut  26.  What  words  want  the  poaitiTe  }   27.  What  words  want  the  eomparatlTe } 

lamoTX  IX. — PAXBDta. 
1.  What  {■  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Foitkth  Fraxib  ?    2.  How  many  definitions  are 
here  to  he  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ?  3.  How  is  the  following  example  parsed  i  "  The 
best  and  most  effectual  method  of  teaching  grammar,  is  precisely  that  of  which  the  carelesa 
are  least  fond :  teach  learnedly,  rebuking  whatsoever  is  fiklse,  blundering,  or  unmannerly." 

[^ow  pane,  in  Ilka  manner,  the  tbr«a  laaMOi  «f  the  Fourth  Chapttr,  or  the  Founk  Praxis;  and  Ui«n,  if  ;oa 
plnn,  jm  may  cornet  onJijr  the  Uhm  letioiu  of  bad  EMglisk,  with  whlcb  the  Vonrtb  Chapter  conclndea.] 

ItESSoir  X.— Pkonottns. 
1.  What  is  a  PnomrN,  and  what  is  the  example  given  i  2.  How  many  pronouns  are 
tttere?  3.  How  are  pronouns  divided  ?  4,  What  is  a  personal  pronoun?  5.  How  many 
and  what  are  tho  simple  personal  pronouns  ?  6.  How  many  and  what  are  the  compound 
personal  pronounn  ?  7.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun  ?  8.  Which  are  the  relative  pronouns  } 
9.  What  peculiarity  has  the  relative  toAoff  10.  What  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  i  11. 
Which  are  the  interrogative  pronouns  ?  12.  Do  who,  which,  and  vhtO,  all  ask  the  same 
qneation}  13.  What  modifications  have  pronouns  ?  14.  Why  are  not  these  things  defined 
iiader  the  hctad  of  pronouns  ?  IS.  What  is  ttie  declension  of  a  pronoun!  16.  How  do  you 
dedine  the  pronoun  Thour  lief  SheT  lit  17.  What  is  said  of  the  compound  personal 
proooons  ?  18.  How  do  you  decline  the  pronoun  Myself  t  Thytelft  Himself  *  Herself  t  Itself  f 
19,  Are  the  interrogative  pronouns  declined  like  the  simple  relatives  ?  20.  How  do  you 
decline  What  Whicht  Whatt  Thatf  Ast  21.  Have  the  compound  rflative  pronouns  any 
deeleosion?  22.  How  do  you  decline  Whoeoerf  Whaaovwrt  WAiehwrr  Whichtotioert 
Whataivrt  WhatMoert 

Lebsox  XI.— Pabsino. 
1.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Fifth  Po&xis  ?    2.  How  many  definitioos  are 
here  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  speech?   3.  How  is  the  fbUowins  example  parsed! 
"  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  Ood  !   Shall  the  thing  fbrmed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? " 

[Mow  pane.  In  like  mauomf,  the  thm  leuoni  of  tbn  Fifth  Oiapier,  or  the  Fijih  Praxis ;  and  then,  If  jou 
VImw,  job  mty  eotnct  ocalljt  iba  Uure  tenona  of  ta-J  Eimiisky  ulth  which  (he  fifth  Chatter  eoncliidee.] 

Lbssox  Xn. — Vebbs. 
1.  What  Is  a  Vebb,  and  what  are  the  examples  given  ?  2.  Why  are  verbs  called  by  that 
DSBie  i  3.  Respecting  an  English  verb,  what  things  are  to  be  sought  in  the  first  place  i  4. 
^^^lat  is  (Ae  7V(w«ni  f  6.  Wb&t  ia  the  Preterit T  6.  ^Vh&t  is  t/i^  Imperfect  Pariiciplef  7.  What 
is  the  Perfect  Participle  t  8.  How  are  verba  divided,  with  respect  to  their  form  r  9.  "VlTiat  is 
a  regular  verb?  10.  What  is  an  irregular  verb  ?  11.  What  is  a  redundant  verb?  12. 
What  is  a  defective  verb  ?  13.  How  are  verbs  divided,  with  respect  to  their  signification  ? 
14.  What  is  an  active-transitive  verb  ?  l&.  What  ia  an  active-intransitive  verb  ?  16.  What 
is  a  passive  verb  ?  17.  What  ia  a  neuter  verb  ?  18.  What  modifications  have  verbs?  19. 
What  are  Moodi,  in  graramsr  ?  20.  How  many  moods  are  there,  and  what  are  they  colled  i 
21.  What  is  the  infinitive  mood  !  22.  What  b  the  indicative  mood  i  23.  What  is  the  po- 
teatfalmood?  24.  What  isthe  nilgnnctivemood!  20.  What  is  the  imperative  mood! 
28 
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Lbsov  Xin.— Vntai. 

1.  Whit  are  TmMu,  in  granuur }   2.  How  many  tenet  ire  there*  and  what  an  Chey 

called?   8.  What  is  the  present  tense  i   4.  Vilist  is  the  imperfect  tenBe?  6.  What  it  the 
perfect  tense  >   6.  What  is  the  pluperfect  tenec?   7.  What  ia  the  first-futarc  tenae?  & 
What  Ls  the  secDnd-futiure  tense  ?    9.  What  arc  the  Person  and  Number  of  a  verb  ?  10. 
How  many  persons  and  numbers  belong  to  verbs?    11.  Why  are  not  these  thinga  defined 
under  the  head  of  verbs}  12.  How  are  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  diatinctively 
fivmedl    13.  How  are  the  person  and  nwrnher  of  a  Tcrb  ascertained,  where  no  peenlia 
mding  ia  employwl  to  mark  them  i    14.  W  hat  is  the  conjngation  of  a  verb  ?    16.  Whst  , 
He  the  peihcipal  pabts  in  the  conjugation  of  a  verb }     16.  What  is  a  verb  called  whitk 
vanta  some  of  these  parts  ?   17.  What  is  an  auxiliary,  in  grammar  ?   18.  'What  verba  art  | 
used  as  auxiliaries }   19.  What  are  the  inflections  of  ^e  verb  do,  in  its  simple  tenses  ?  30. 
What  are  the  inflections  of  the  verb  b«,  in  its  simple  tenses }  21.  What  are  the  inOectiou 
of  the  verb  have,  in  its  simple  tenses  \    23.  What  are  the  inflections  and  uses  of  mkaU  and  ' 
%nlit    2i.  What  are  the  inflections  and  uses  of  mayf    24.  What  are  the  inflections  and  . 
uses  of  can  t    26.  What  are  the  uses  of  mvtt,  which  is  uninflected }   26.  To  what  atyla  ii 
the  in£^ctiag  of  titJlf  wtit,  auy,  eon,  shouid,  tcould,  might,  and  mdd,  now  restricted  } 

Lesson  XIV.' — Vebbs. 

1.  What  is  the  amplest  form  of  an  English  conjugation  }  2.  What  is  the  first  exaii^  ' 
of  conjugation  i  S.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  Loth  i  4.  How  many  ud 
what  tenses  has  the  it^nitive  mood  :~the  tndi'coWtv  T — the  potmtial  T — the  nd^jtmctive  t — Um 
m^perativet  9.  What  ia  the  verb  Love  in  the  Injinitive,  present  f — perfect? — /ndicottve,  pres- 
ent ? — imperfect  i — perfect  * — pluperfect  ?  — first-future  f  — second-future  ?  — PoteiUial,  pres- 
ent i  — imperfect  i  — perfect  i — pluperfect  ?  — Sui(/tmcliix,  present  ?  — imperfect  i — Iit^avtim, 
loeaent  i   24.  What  are  its  participles  ? 

Lbssow  XV. — Verbs.  , 

I.  What  ia  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  Lovb,  in  the  first  person  singular  ? — second  petsoa  ' 
singular,  aolBmnstyle} — third  person  singular  ? — fixstperscoiplutal}— secondpersonpliii^i  I 
— t^ird  person  plural  i   7.  If  the  second  person  singular  of  this  verb  he  used  iamiliarlj,  ham 
dkonld  it  be  formed  f 

Lbssok  XVT. — Vbrbs. 

1.  What  is  the  second  example  of  conjugation  i  2.  What  are  the  principal  parMi  >• 
How  is  the  verb  See  conjugated  throughout  i  4.  How  do  yon  finm  a  aynt^aia  « the  wk 
s«s,  with  the  pronoun /r  thouT  het  wtt  yout  thsgt 

Lbbsov  XVn.— Ybbbb. 

'  1.  What  is  the  third  examine  of  conjugation?  2.  Whatarefheprine^wlparta?  S.  Bo* 
is  the  verb  Bb  conjugated  ?  4.  How  do  you  form  a  synopm  oi  the  Torb  6s,  with  ths 
nominatiTe It  Ikout  haf  waf  youf  theyf  themanf  thsment 

Lbs30k  XVIII. — Verbs. 

1.  What  is  the  compound  form  of  conjugating  active  or  neuter  verbs?  2.  What  peenlisr 
meaning  does  this  CDrm  convey  ?  3.  What  is  the  fourth  example  of  conjugation  ?  4.  Wlut 
an  the  prineipal  parts  of  the  simple  verb  Ubad  ?  6.  How  is  the  verb  Rekd  conjugated  ia 
the  compound  form  ?  6.  How  do  you  form  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  Bb  Ksapino,  with  tks 
nominauve//  tHimt  kef  wet  jfouf  thej/T  the  boy  T  the  boytt 

Lessow  XIX. — Vrebs. 

1.  How  are  passive  verbs  formed  ?  2.  What  is  the  fifth  example  of  conjugation.  %•  Hsv 
ia  tho  passive  verb  Bb  Lovbd  co^jugMed  throughout  ?  4.  How  do  you  form  s  ayiwpBS  of 
of  the  verb  Bb  LoTBD,  with  the  nominative  It  thout  ktt  wet  yoKf  tMept  the  dMt  Ik 

Lbssok  XX. — Vbbbs. 

1.  How  is  a  verb  conjugated  negatively  ?  2.  How  is  the  form  of  negation  exemplified  by 
tiie  verb  b/oe  in  the  first  person  singular  ?  3.  What  is  the  form  of  negation  for  the  solemn 
a^le,  second  person  singular  ?  4.  What  is  the  form  for  the  familiar  style?  S.Whatistke  ' 
n^ative  form  of  the  verb  lore  Wth  tho  pronoun  het  6.  How  is  the  verb  conjugated  in- 
tarrogativdy  ?  7.  What  is  the  interrogative  form  of  the  verb  hve  with  the  pronoan  // 
8.  What  is  the  form  of  question  in  the  solemn  style,  with  this  verb  in  tho  second  person 
singular  ?  9.  How  are  such  questions  asked  ia  the  familiar  style  ?  10.  What  is  the  inta- 
mgative  form  of  the  verb  love  with  the  pronoun  het  11.  How  is  a  verb  corrugated  inter- 
xogattvdy  and  negatively  ?  12.  How  is  the  negative  question  exemplified  in  ue  first  per- 
son  cJural?  13.  How  is  the  negative  question  exemplified  in  the  second  person  plvsl} 
U.  How  ii  tho  like  synopds  formed  in  the  third  pentm  ^ural? 
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twrnon  XXI.— V^BM. 

I.  Whatisanirr^tilarTcrt)?  2.  How  many  sLraploiirsgulBTTeibsarethere?  3.  'Wbit 
art  Ibe  prindp*!  puti-of  the  following  verbs :  Arise,  be,  besr,  beat,  begin,  behold,  beeet» 
beetead,  bid,  mnd,  btte,  bleed,  break,  breed,  bring,  buy,  cast,  chide,  choose,  eleave.  elin^ 
eoHia,  eost,  cut,  do,  draw,  diink,  drive,  set,  fall,  feed,  £eel,  fl^^  find,  flee,  fling,  fly,  forbear, 
fiWMlf  >  gvt,  give,  go,  grow,  have,  hear,  hide,  hit,  hold,  hurt,  keep,  know,  lead,  leave,  len4, 
let,  lie,  loM.  make,  meet,  outdo,  put,  read,  rend,  rid,  ride,  ring,  rise,  run,  say,  Bee,  sedt, 
■eU,  send,  set,  shed,  shoe,  shoot,  shut,  shred,  shrink,  sing,  sink,  sit,  slay,  sling,  slink,  smite, 
^iMk*  spend,  spin,  spit,  S[»ead,  spring,  stand,  steal,  stick,  sting,  stink,  stride,  strike,  swear, 
•vim,  swing,  tike,  teaidi,  tcar»       ttunk,  thrust,  tread*  wear,  win.  write } 

IjBSson  XXII. — Tbrbb. 
-  I.  'Wha*  is  B  redundant  verb ?  2.  How  many  rcdundsnlvwhs  are  there?  3.  What  an 
the  principiU  pmts  of  the  following  verbs :  Abide,  swake,  belay,  bend,  bereave,  beseech, 
bet,  betide,  blend,  bless,  blow,  bnild,  burn,  bunt,  catch,  clothe,  creep,  crow,  cnrse,  dsre,  deal, 
dig,  diw,  dream,  drcsa,  dwell,  fi-eeKC,  geld,  gild,  gird,  grave,  grind,  hang,  heave,  hew,  kneel, 
knit,  lade,  lay,  lean,  leap,  leam,  light,  mean,  mow,  mulct,  paas,  pay,  pen,  plead,  prove,  quit, 
rap,  re«re,  rive,  roast,  saw,  seethe,  shake,  shape,  shave,  shear,  shine,  show,  steep,  dide,  slit* 
amall*  oow,  speed,  spell,  spill,  split,  spoil,  stave,  stay,  atiiog,  strive,  strow,  sweat,  sweep, 
swell*  thrive,  throw,  woke,  wax,  weave,  wed,  weep,  wet,  whet,  wind,  wont,  work,  wringi 
4.  Wlint  ia  a  defBCtire  yetb  i   6,  "What  verbs  are  dc^cetivo  i 

Lbssok  XXUL — pABSUfo. 
1.  What  is  Tctitiired  of  the  pupil  in  the  &xm  Pbaxis  i  2.  How  many  dcflnitiona  m 
here  to  be  given  for  eadi  port  of  speech  i  3.  How  is  the  following  example  parsed  i  **  "Dui 
fteedom  of  choice  seems  essential  to  happiness;  bocaoac,  prqperly  apeakingj  that  is  not  oar 
own  whiidi  ia  imposed  upon  us.'' 

phnr  pa>as.lB  Wcm  nsaMr,  As  tbm  Itsiona  nf  tha  Sir4k  Ckaft«r,vr  Qm  Sink  Fnxit;  nd  thMi,lf  fan 
ylMM,  joa  wa»j  eomct  oaUj  ihs  Uum  Immq*  ot  bad  Enelifit,  with  wtakh  Uic  fiisth  Obaptsr  cncladss-] 

Lbssok  XXIV. — FARTiciri.BS. 
1,  What  is  a  Partictplb,  and  how  is  it  generally  formed  ?  2.  How  many  kinds  of  par- 
ticiples are  there,  and  what  are  they  called }  3.  What  is  the  imperfect  participle  ?  4. 
What  is  the  perfect  participle?  5.  What  is  the  prcperfect  participle  ?  6.  How  is  the  first 
or  imperfect  participle  formed  ?  7.  How  is  the  second  or  perfect  participle  formed }  8.  How 
is  the  third  or  prepcrfcct  participle  formed  ?  0.  What  iire  the  participles  of  the  following 
verbs,  according  to  the  simplest  form  of  conjugation :  Kepeat,  study,  return,  mourn,  seam* 
r^Joioe,  appear,  approach,  suppose,  think,  set,  come,  rain,  stand,  know,  deceive? 

Lbssoh  XXV. — FABsnio. 

I.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  SKVzimi  Praxis  ?  2.  How  many  definitions  are 
hoe  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ?  3.  How  ia  the  following  example  parsed  i  "  Re- 
Ugion,  rightly  understood  and  practised,  has  the  purest  of  all  joys  attending  it." 

[Howpam,  inllk«  iDaiiiwr,  tbe  tiuve  Immdi  of  tho  StrrntK  CAo^r,  or  tbe  Smrnth  P/axu;  and  tbeo,  if  joa 
piMW,  joe       correct  onUj  tha  thm  lesiooi  of  bad  EnglisM,  irith  which  the  SersnUi  Cfaaptar  eoaeludcs.] 

Lessom  XXVI. — Adverbs. 
1.  What  is  an  Adverb,  and  what  is  the  example  given  ?  2.  To  what  general  clasties  may 
adverbe  be  reduced  i  3.  What  are  adverbs  of  time  i  4.  'ft'liat  are  adverbs  of  place  i 
o.  What  are  adverbs  of  degree  i  6.  What  arc  adverbs  of  manner  i  7.  What  are  conjuno- 
tiT«  adverbs  ?  8.  Are  all  the  conjunctive  adverbs  included  in  the  first  four  classes  ? 
9.  How  may  Git  adverbs  of  time  be  subdivided?  10.  How  may  the  adverbs  of  place  be 
Mbdivided  ?  11.  How  may  the  adverbs  of  degree  be  subdivided  ?  12.  How  may  the  adverbs 
of  Biaimer  be  subdivided.  13.  What  modifications  have  adverbs?  14.  How  do  vre  cont- 
pan  wHI,  badly  or  iS,  lUtio,  much,  far,  and JbrlhT  16.  Of  what  degree  is  the  adverb  ratMtrt 
IS.  Vfhat  ia  said  of  the  comparison  of  adverbs  by  man  and  moit,  te$»  and  Ittutf 

Lxasox  XXVn.— Pamdco. 
1.  What  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Eiohtb  Fnucts?  2*  How  many  definitions  an 
here  fo  be  given  for  each  pwt  of  speech  ?    S.  How  is  the  following  example  parsed  i 
"  When  was  it  tiiat  Rome  attracted  most  strongly  the  admiration  of  muikind  ? " 

[Now  paiss,  la  Hke  DaaDD«,  tba  three  lessoDx  of  the  Eiglith  Chaptrr.  or  the  Eighth  Pnxit;  and  lluD,  If  jea 
|ilmr-,  yoo  ugr  eoRMt  onUr  lbs  ksson  of  had  EngUA,  vith  which  the  Bghth  Cbapty  cODchuIcf.] 

Lbssok  XXYHL— CoMivmnunn. 
I.  What  is  a  CownrNCTTOir,  and  what  is  the  example  given?  8.  Han  we  any  uuiiiieotlva 
words  besides  tbeconjunotfams?  8.  How  do  relative  pnmonnsdiiBbr  from  other  connectlraif 
4.  Hnr  do  oM^iKtire  adrezbe  dife  tctaa  odier  oonfteetives  \  5.  How  do  eonjnneiiona 
diflte  fron  oOtsK  couMCtiTSi  f  6.  How  do  prepoiitioiu  diflin  from  other-  eoaasedraar 
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7.  How  are  the  conjnnctioni  dinded  }  8.  What  ia  a  ooptfUtive  ooqjimctioii  ?  9.  What  b 
m.  ditjunctive  ooifjnaction  ?  10.  What  are  corresponsive  coiquiictioiu  ?  11.  Whioh  an 
thecopulWve  conpunctions  ^  12.  Which  axe  the  disjunctiTe  coDjunctiona^  13.  WUc^ 
an  the  corxei^Kaiuve  cm^unctioiu  i 

Lessov  XXIX.— PABSnio. 
1.  What  ia  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Xiktb  P&axis?   2.  How  many  deflnttiona  an 
here  to  be  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ^   3.  How  ia  the  following  example  parsed  i  "If 
thou  hlwt  done  a  good  deed,  boast  not  of  it." 

[How  pano,  In  Ilka  mannn,  tba  three  lM«ODiof  the  Kintk  CSapttr,  or  Oie  iVnUA  PraxUi  and  Um,  If  Jt>« 
9mm,  joa  maj  mmot  onlly  tbt  Imtoa  of  bad  Snglith,  with  whSch  the  Kiath  Ohapttr  eamtmlm  } 

Lessok  XXX. — FKZPosiTioita. 
1.  What  ia  a  PaBPoanroir,  and  what  is  the  example  given  }  2.  Axe  the  prepoaitions  di< 
Tided  into  classes  i  3.  Have  prepositions  any  grammatical  modificationfl  i  4.  How  are  tha 
pteporitionaanai^edintheUBt?  6.  What  are  the  prepoaitlona  b^imiing  with  a/ — with 
6r— with  ef— with  wilii «/— with/f— with  t'r— widt  mf— with  with  of— with  pt 
— with  rr— with  «f-^withfr— with  vr— with  wf  21.  Doeathialiatoo&taiiL  all  tha  words 
that  are  ever  used  in  Eogliabaa  ^epoaitioiu} 

Lssaox  XXXI. — PABaino. 

1.  What  ia  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Tbnth  Praxis  i  2.  How  many  definitions  ars 
here  to  be  given  tot  each  part  of  speeoh.}  3.  How  ia  the  following  example  paziedl 
■'Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what  ia  eviL" 

[Mav  pam,ta  Ilka  main*r,UM  thfM  iMMaiief  the  TMk  Cltaptir,or  Utt  ZViiik  Rmxit;  maA  1ibm,ll  jm 
tmm,  jou  BMj  correct  onlly  the  Uewa  of  bad  EnghsA,  with  which  tha  Tenth  Chapter  eonoladoa.] 

Lnsaox  TTTtTT. — IitTBBJBCnom. 

1.  What  ia  an  IioBBJEonox,  and  what  are  the  examines  j^ven }  2.  Why  an  intajee- 
tiona  so  called  ?  3.  How  ore  the  intctjections  arranged  in  the  list  i  4,  What  ere  theinler- 
jections  of  joy  ?— of  praise  ? — of  sorrow  ?— of  wonder  i — of  wishing  or  earnestness  ? — of  pna 
or  fear  J— of  contempt  ? — of  aversion  ? — of  calling  aloud  ? — of  exultation  ? — of  langhter  ? — 
of  salutation  i — of  calling  to  attention  of  calling  to  silence  i — of  saxprise  or  homr  f— ef 
languor  i — of  stopping  i—at  parting  i — of  knowing  or  detecting  ? — of  interroga.ing  i 

Lksson  XXXUX.— Parbiko. 
I.  Wh^  is  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  Eleventh  Pkaxis  }   2.  How  many  definitioaf 
are  here  given  for  each  part  of  speech  ?   3.  Uow  ia  the  following  example  parsed  i  "0*- 
•ooner  shall  the  earth  and  stars  fall  into  chaos ! " 

[Now  parse,  In  like  man  dot,  the  three  tenoiif  of  the  Stventh  Ckapter,  or  the  EtevtniM  Prazit ;  and  Umb,  Ujtt 
plMM,  jou  may  correct  oraUj  the  hiMoa  of  bad  EngUtk,  with  which  the  JUaTentb  Chaptw  coocludM.  J 


CHAPTER  XIII. -FOR  WRITING. 

EXERCISES  IN  ETYMOLOGY. 

[Whan  tba  pupil  haa  heeom*  ftmlllat  with  Um  dlflerent  parta  of  ipa<«b  and  tlwir  olaMM  and  ■iiiltlha 
tlaaa.  Bed  hu  beeo  tuffldeutly  exertlied  In  etjmologloal  paralng  o&a  correctlog,  he  ihould  wnit  out  th«  fuDoalW 
exeRbaa ;  fl>r  apeech  and  writlnit  aflonJ  ua  diffirrent  modai  of  teatlog  the  proOdeacj'  of  atiutaata,  and  nadm 
tobolhafaaiiinaiy  toaowDplatacouraaof  Bnillab  Orammar.) 

EXERCISE  I.— ARTICLES. 

1.  Prefix  the  definite  article  to  each  of  the  following  nouns :  path,  patha;  loaa.  losHs; 
name,  names ;  i>age,  pages ;  wont,  wants ;  doubt,  doubta  ;  votary,  votaries. 

2.  Prefix  the  indefinite  article  to  each  of  the  following  nouns :  age,  error,  idea.  omea. 
vm,  arch,  bird,  cage,  dream,  empire,  Carm,  grain,  horse,  idol,  jay,  king,  lady,  raac, 
novice,  opmion,  pony,  quul,  raven,  sample,  trade,  uncle,  vrasel,  window,  youUi,  sone»  wh^l* 
wind,  union,  onion,  unit,  eagle,  honse,  btmoor,  hour,  herald,  habitation,  hospital,  harper, 
havpocm,  ewer,  eye,  humour. 

S.  Insert  the  definite  article  rightly  in  the  following  phrases :  Qeorge  Second— fur  ap> 
pearance — part  first — reasons  most  obvious — good  man — wide  circle — man  of  honour — maa 
of  world — old  books — common  people — same  person — smaller  piece — rich  and  pooi^-fint 
and  last — all  time — great  excess — nine  muses — how  rich  reward — so  amall  number — all 
ancient  writers — in  nature  of  things — much  better  course. 

4.  Insert  the  indefinite  article  rightly  in  each  of  the  following  phrases :  new  name-  wry 
qniok  motion— other  sheep— such  power — what  instance — great  weight — surh  worthy  oaust 
—to  great  difference — ^high  honour — humble  station — universal  law — what  strange  e rent- 
so  d^  interest— w  firm  hope— eo  great  wit— humomu  story— euch  ntmon-~Stw  d<dlB»- 
UtU*  nfiaotioo. 
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X3QBRCEBB  IL— NOVIfB. 
I.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  :  town,  eonntrj,  ease,  pin,  needle,  harp,  pen, 
lext  nuih,  arch,  mmh,  monaich,  blemiah,  distich,  princesa,  gam,  Uiu,  stigma,  wo,  grotto, 
ftdia,  pnnetOio,  ally,  duty,  toy,  money,  enbr^.  valley,  Tolley,  hal(  dwaz(  ■trilte,  knife,  root, 
mnS,  vtMS,  chief;  aheaf^  monae,  penny,  ox,  foot,  erratum,  axia,  thesia,  criterion,  bolus,  rebus, 
■oa-tn-law,  pailful,  man-asmot,  lUlow-citiien. 

5.  Write  the  Csaiinines  corresponding  to  the  following  nouns ;  earl,  friar^  'tag,  lord,  dulcet 
narqttis,  hero,  executor,  nephew,  heir,  actor,  enchanter,  hunter,  prince,  tnltor,  lioui  arlnta* 
totw,  songster,  abbot,  master,  uncle,  widower,  son,  landgrave. 

3.  Write  the  possesstTe  case  ungular,  of  the  following  nouns :  table,  leat  boy,  torch, 
park*  porch,  portico,  lynx,  caU;  sheep,  wolf,  echo,  folly,  cavern,  btber-in-lawi  court- 
fflaitiw,  precipice,  countess,  lordship. 

4.  IVrite  the  posseaaiTe  case  phtnl,  of  the  following  nouns :  priest,  tutor,  scholar,  moun- 
tain, city,  courtier,  judge,  citizen,  woman,  savant,  writer,  grandmother. 

£.  Write  the  poasesaiTe  case,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  the  fc^owing  nouns:  body, 
foncy,  lady,  attorney,  negro,  nuncio,  life,  brother,  deer,  child,  wife,  goose,  beau,  enTor* 
diat^  hero,  thief;  wretch. 

EXERCTSE  in.— ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Annex  a  suitable  noun  to  each  of  the  following  adjectives,  without  repeating  any 
word :  good,  great,  tall,  vise,  strong,  dark,  dangerous,  dismal,  drowsy,  twenty,  true,  dif- 
ficult, pale,  livid,  ripe,  delicious,  stormy,  nuny,  otrnventoit,  Heavy,  dlsastmu,  tenibla, 
BScaBary.    Thus  —  good  mannert,  kc. 

3.  Place  a  suitable  adjective  before  each  of  the  following  nonns,  without  repeating  any 
word:  man,  son,  merchant,  work,  fence,  fear,  poverty,  pictuie,  prince,  delay,  suspense, 
dsviMB,  follies,  actions.  Thus — wite  man,  &c. 

3.  Write  the  forms  in  which  the  following  adjectives  are  compared  by  inflection,  or  change 
ol  form :  black,  bright,  short,  white,  old,  high,  wet,  big,  few,  lovely,  dry,  fat,  good,  bu, 
little,  muchr  many,  for,  true,  just,  vast. 

4.  Write  the  forms  in  which  the  following  adjectives  are  compared,  using  the  adverbs  ci 
increase :  delightful,  comforuble,  agreeable,  pleasant,  fortonate,  valuably  wretched,  vilid, 
timid,  poignant,  excellent,  sincere,  honest,  correct. 

6.  Write  the  forms  in  which  the  following  adjectives  are  compared,  using  the  comparative 
adverbs  d  inforiority  or  diminution :  objectionable,  formidable,  forcible,  comely,  pleasing, 
obffoos,  censurable,  prudent,  imprudent,  imperfect,  pleasant,  unpleasant 

EXERCISE  IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1-  Write  the  nominative  plural  of  the  following  pronouns :  I,  thou,  he,  ahe,  it,  who, 
which,  what,  that,  as. 

2.  Write  the  objective  singular  of  the  follDwing  pronouns :  I,^thon,  he,  she,  It,  who, 
which,  what,  that,  aa. 

5.  Write  the  following  words  in  their  customary  and  proper  fbrmi :  lie*a,het'iiU'iiOiiz'* 
yevr's,  their's,  who'a,  meself,  hisselt  thrirselves. 

4.  Write  together  in  declension  the  following  pronouns,  aocording  to  the  agreement  of 
saoh  two :  I  myselC  thou  thyself;  he  himself,  she  herself;  it  itself. 

5.  Re- write  the  following  sentences,  and  make  them  good  English:  "Nor  is  the  crim- 
inal binding  any  thing:  but  was,  his  self,  being  bound." — Wrighft  Gram.  p.  198.  "The 
writer  surely  did  not  mean,  that  the  work  was  preparing  its  self." — lb,  "May,  or  eon,  in 
its  sdC  denotes  poasibUity."— A.  p.  216.  '*  Consequently  those  in  connection  with  the  !«• 
■uining  pronouns  respectively,  should  be  written, — he,  hu  aelf; — she,  her  ttif; — ye  or  you, 
|mr  t^oa ;  they,  thxr  mIkm." — lb.  p.  1S4.  "  Lest  their  beacons  be  lost  to  the  view,  and 
ttkrir  selves  WTe(^ed  on  the  shoals  of  destruction." — ib.  p.  166.  "  In  the  regal  style,  as 
Renerally  in  the  second  person,  the  singular  noun  is  added  to  the  plural  pronoun,  ouneif." 
—ChmvhUTu  Oram.  p.  76.  "  Each  has  it's  peooliar  advantages." — Ib.  p.  283.  "  Who  ais 
ownself  bare  cor  sins  in  hia  own  body  on  this  tree." — The  Friend,  iv,  302.  **  It  is  difficult 
te  loi^  inwardly  on  onesdf,"— JeiinialA^  N.  Y,  Lit.  CUmvmtion,  p.  367. 

EXERCISE  v.— VERBS. 

I.  Write  the  four  principal  parts  of  each  of  the  following  verbs :  slip,  thrill,  caress, 
force,  release,  crop,  tiy,  die,  obey,  delay,  destroy,  deny,  buy,  oome,  do,  feed,  lie,  say, 
hoai,  pretend,  deliver,  arrest. 

3.  Write  the  following  preterits  each  in  its  appropriate  form :  expreet,  atript,  dropt, 
jtunpt,  prest,  topt,  whipt,  linkt,  propt,  fixt,  crost,  stept,  distrest,  gouit,  confest,  anqit, 
•hq>t,  kist,  discnst,  lackb 

3.  Write  the  following  verbs  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  second  person  sin- 
golsr:  move,  strive,  please,  reach,  confess,  fix,  deny,  smrnve,  know,  go,  outdo,  close,  lose, 
pursue,  defend,  auipass,  conquer,  ddiver,  enlighten,  protect,  polish. 

4.  Write  the  fictUtnring  vacba  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense*  third  persoa  aingiilat : 
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Iwte,  aeem,  ietreh,  impeach,  foar,  rtdnn,  oomyly^bwtow,  do,  woo,  sne,  Tiew,  allnn,  id;, 
beset,  relesM,  be,  Uas,  compel,  degrsde,  efhce,  guiusb,  handle,  indace. 

6.  Write  the  following  verba  in  the  Bubjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  in  the  three  pcnov  I 
lingular :  aerre,  ahun,  turn,  learn,  find,  wish,  throw,  dream,  poaseaa,  detest,  diaann,  allov,  I 
pretend,  expose,  alarm,  deprive,  traosgrcBs. 

EXERCISB  VI.— VERBS. 

1.  Write  a  synopsia  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  actiTe  Terb  omuM,  conji^attd  ' 
■ArmatiTeljr, 

2.  Write  a  ajnopsis  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  neuter  verb  tit,  conjugated' 
■fllmatiTely  in  the  solemn  style. 

3.  Write  A  synopsis  of  the  third  person  singular  itf  the  actlTe  rah  «p«aA,  conjogattd 
affirmatively  in  the  compound  form. 

4.  Wiite  a  synopsis  of  tlio  flrat  person  plural  of  the  pastive  Tetb  be  reduced,  conjugated 
affirmatively. 

5.  \Vrtte  a  synopds  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the  ac^Te  verb  bua,  conjugated  Mf- 
•tlvely. 

6.  Write  a  synopais  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  neuter  Terb  Mtand,  conjugated  in- 
terrogatively. 

7.  Write  a  synop^  of  the  first  peisoB  singular  <d  the  actiT«  verb  dariatt  co^jv^tad  in* 

terrogatively  and  negaUvely. 

EXERCISE  Vir.— PARTICIPLES. 

1  Write  the  simple  imperfect  participles  of  Che  following  verbs:  belong,  pronAe^ds- 
grade,  intpress,  fly,  do,  survey,  vie,  coo,  let,  hit,  put,  defer,  differ,  remember. 

2.  Write  the  perfect  participles  of  the  fuUouiDg  verbi :  turn,  burn,  learn,  deem,  croud,  ' 
choose,  draw,  hear,  lend,  sweep,  tear,  thrust,  steal,  write,  delay,  imply,  exist.  I 

3.  Write  the  preperfect  participles  of  the  following  verbs :  depend,  dare,  deny,  vabK;  | 
ftrsafce,  bear,  set,  sit,  lay,  mix,  speak,  sleep,  allot. 

4.  Write  the  following  participles  each  in  its  appropriste  form :  dipt,  deckt,  rnvki, 
eqnipt,  ingulft,  embarrost,  nstonisht,  tost,  cmboat,  utmorpt,  attackt,  gasht.  soakt,  hadit 

6.  Write  the  regular  p&rtictples  which  are  now  generally  preferred  to  the  following  irreg- 
nlar  ones :  blent,  blest,  clad,  curat,  diven,  drest,  graven,  hoven,  hewn,  knelt,  leant,  leapt, 
learnt,  lit,  mown,  mulct,  pant,  pent,  quit,  riven,  roast,  sawn,  sodden,  siiaven,  ahom,  sowi, 
Striven,  Rtrown,  sweat,  swollen,  thriven,  wasen. 

6.  Write  the  irregular  participles  which  arc  commonly  preferred  to  the  following  regnhr 
ones :  abided,  bended,  builded,  bursted,  catched,  creeped,  dealed,  digged,  dwelled,  fteeitd, 
grinded,  knitted,  layed,  meaned,  payed,  reavet^  slided,  speeded,  splitted,  stringed,  sweeps^ 
thro  wed,  wcavod,  wecped,  winded. 

EXERCISE  Vm.— ADVERBS,  &o. 

1.  Compare  the  following  adreirba:  soon,  ofticm,  long,  last,  near,  early,  well,  badly  srBI, 
BtCle,  mncb,  far,  forth. 

3.  Place  the  comparative  adverbs  of  increase  before  each  of  the  following  adnrti: 
purely,  fairly,  sweetly,  earnestly,  patiently,  completely,  fortunately,  profitably,  easily. 

3.  Place  Che  comparntive  adverbs  of  diminution  before  each  of  the  following  adnite: 
•eerctly,  slily,  liberally,  favourably,  powerfully,  solemnly. 

4.  Imeit  luitable  conjunctions  in  place  of  ihe  following  dashes :  Love — fidelity  an  ll- 
saparable.  Be  ^y  of  parties — factions.  Do  well — boast  not.  Improve  time— it  ttm. 
Thaa  would  be  few  paupers — no  time  were  lost.  Be  not  proud — thou  art  human.  I  saw 
— it  was  necessary.  Wisdom  is  better— wealth.  Neither  he— I  can  do  it.  SVisdo«— 
felly  Kovcms  uft.   Take  care — thou  falL   Though  I  should  boast — am  I  nothing. 

6.  Insert  suitable  prepositions  in  place  of  the  following  dashea :  Pload — the  dnnh 
Qualify  thyself — action— study.  I'hink  often — the  worth — time.  Live — peace— all  asa- 
Keep — compass.  Jest  not — serious  subjects.  Take  no  part — slander.  Ouilt  starts— its 
own  shadow.  Grudge  not—^vtng.  Uo  not— sleep — malice.  Debate  not — temptatioa. 
Depend  not — the  acores — others.  Contend  not — trifles.  Many  fidl— grasping— tiiifs— 
— uieir  reach.   Be  deaf— detraction. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  adapt  the  interjections  to  the  emotions  expnswd 
1^  the  other  words :  Aha !  aha !  1  am  undone.  Hey !  io !  I  am  tired.  Uo !  itilL 
ATatutI  this  way.  Ah !  what  nonsense.  Heigh-ho  I  I  am  delighted.  Hist !  it  iaooB- 
temptible.  Oh !  finr  that  sympathetic  glow !   Ah !  what  withering  phantoms  ^are ! 
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PART  III. 

SYNTAX. 

Sthtaz  treaia  of  the  reUUao,  i^reement,  government,  and  imu^gement, 
words  in  sentences. 

The  rdatim  of  words  u  their  reference  to  other  woids,  or  tiieir  dependence 
lecording  to  the  sense. 

The  agreement  of  words  is  their  umilaritj  in  person,  numher,  gender,  case^ 
mood,  tense,  or  form. 

The  government  of  words  is  that  power  which  one  word  has  over  an  other, 
to  eaose  it  to  assume  some  particular  modification. 

The  arrangement  of  words  is  their  collocation,  or  relative  poatim,  Ih  a 
sentence. 

CHAPTER  L-SENTENCES. 

A  tentenee  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  making  complete  sense,  and  always 
emtuning  a  nominative  and  a  verb  ;  as,  "  Reward  sweetens  labour." 

The  principal  partt  of  a  sentence  are  usually  three  ;  namely,  the  subject, 
or  nominative, — the  attribute,  or  finite  verb, — and  the  case  put  after,  or  the 
fawn  *  governed  by  the  verb :  as,  "  Crinut  deserve  puni$hment." 

The  o^er  or  subordinate  parts  depend  upon  these,  eitiier  as  primary  or  as 
secondary  adjuncts;  as,  "IKgh  crimes  justlg  deserve  perjf  severs  puntfthr 
Deots." 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.^ 

A  umple  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  consists  of  one  sin^e  assertion,  aupr 
pOBitioQ,  command,  question,  or  exclamation  ;  as,  "  David  and  Jonathan  loved 
ewh  other." — "  If  thine  enemy  hunger." — "  Do  violence  to  no  man." — "Am 
I  not  an  apostle  ?  " — 1  Cor.  ix,  1.  "  What  immortal  glory  shall  I  have  ao- 
^nired  !" — Hookei  Mur.  Seq.  p.  71. 

A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  oonsists  of  two  or  more  simple 
one  seither  expressly  or  tacitly  connected ;  as,  "  Send  men  to  Joppa»  <aid  call 
for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ;  who  shall  tell  thee  words,  wWe^  thou 
•nd  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved." — ActSy  xi,  13.  "  The  more  the  works  of 
Covper  are  read,  the  more  bis  readers  will  find  reason  to  admire  the  variety 
and  the  extent,  the  graces  and  the  energy,  of  his  literary  talents." — ^Hatlex  : 
Hw.  Seq.  p.  260.  ^ 

A  dause^  or  men^>ery  is  a  subcUvision  of  a  compound  sentence ;  and  is  itself  a 
sentence,  either  simple  or  compound :  as,  *'  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  ^ve 
lum  bread  to  eat ;  if  he  be  thirsty,  ^ve  him  water  to  drink."— iVop.  xxv,  21  .| 

*  TUs  partrton  It  denM  bj  Km*  g'^mmkrluif.  Ona  raemt  «atbor  mjb,  "  Th«  abjttt  eaBtMt  propwly  b« 
*>IM  DM  of  tha  priDctpal  pwta  of  •  MnMaoo ;  u  tl  twlonga  ool*  lo  foiM  leDlvocM,  ud  tbw  i«  dvpMitoirt  oa 
MTirb,  whicb  limodlflcnAT  Hplalna"— Oom/mour'i  Oram.  p.  87.  ThiR  tl  cond-itPtitenoaBb  witb  tbn  noUoBj 
m,  "Ka  iBflolUTe,  wltb  or  wlibont  ft  subauntlTe,  may  b«  lAc  objfet  of  a  ttmtuUnt  verb ;  u.  '  I  wtob  to  rtdt ; ' 

I  Wl*  iw  U  HdM.' "— Jft.  p  87.  Or,  wttb  Um  coturory  noOon.UMt,  "An  InflnKlTeB^  tk*  t^j^rt  ^  tt  prrfML 
*— i  J  OT  ntKfaWood ;  t,  'I  wUh/iw  yon  I«nd<."'— iMd.  Bat  If  UMot^MgOTWiwdb;  tho  Mrb,li«Hrajt 

■■M qwauyiDS ■4JaDet,  a  aum  "etpi&nailooor  tbe  attrlbtits,"  {Ih.  p.  28,)  bow  dHhn  U  ftom  an  adnrbl 

Uwte  an  wonl*  addtd  to  vertt,  aod  MntattmM  to  othar  worda,  to  qwdiff  th«4r  mawlu."— A.  p.  S8.  And  if 
UfaMm,  aad  otfaar  mm  adjwmeU,  may  be  tba  ob)aeta  which  maka  wba  tnnaklT<a,  \am  Ml  ■  MmMv* 
*m  bt  kaawn  I  Tba  hct  li,  UuM  th«  irw  obleet  of  tbe  traoaiUTa  verb  u  oa*  of  Hu  frtiuifai  ptuU  of  Iba  iw 
tMta^ud  that  tba  InBDitlva  mood  cwwot  propariy  ba  rackonad  ncta  an  objeeu 

tBane  writan  dMngoUb  Nntaneaa  aa  batoR  of  tkr—  Unda,  Jimpb,  and  eomplfXy  and  tMHpound;  bat,  la  ttili 
em  baa  aot  In  ganatal  baan  takan  to  dtMrlmloata  between  oomplaz  antaooaa  and  oompoiiDd.    A  lata 
Whor  itiUaatfaadUIimDoaihiu:  "  AaaoUaM  coataluias  baloae  piopoatdaa  la  «nH^«  ;  aaanlaiMa  oanlahilaf 
ptopMltkNu,  one  of  wbkh  modUaa  Ibt  oUur,  ii  ennptrx;  a  mtem  OMtatohii  two  proforidona  wMsh  !■ 
■0  w»r«>dKy  aach  othtr,  la  eemfamdJ"—Gnfm»^  Jmalfik,  p.  S.  Iha  turn  tiwy a—rf.aa  i^^hd  < 
SMtMnally  aa  natrtelad. 

t*MimadaKwaBdM«Ml«r,lBciaamr,appMrtak»«  baw  | 
■^■awWioilMwiiaaiMiiiwlMttadliiiliiiliiN  thi^aihat 
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A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  wiiich  expresB  some  relation  of  different  ideas, 
bat  no  entire  propc»itioa  ;  as,  "  By  the  means  app(HXited." — To  be  plain 
witii  yon." — "  Having  loved  his  own." 

Words  that  are  omitted  by  eUipgUj  and  that  are  necessarily  understood  m 
order  to  oom[^te  the  cuistraction,  (and  only  Boch,)  most  be  supplied  in 
parsing. 

the  leading  principles  to  be  obserred  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  are 
embraced  in  the  following  twenty-four  roles,  which  are  arranged,  as  neariy  as 
poBuble,  in  the  <»rder  of  &e  puts  of  speech. 

THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 
Rule  I. — Abticles. 
Articles  relate  to  the  nouns  which  they  limit 

BCLS  IL — NCMHTATIVB. 

A  Noun  or  a  Prononn  wBch  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  be  in  tibe 
nominative  case.  ' 

RuLB  in. — Apposition. 

A  Noun  or  a  personal  Pronoun  used  to  explun  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun, 
is  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same  case. 

RVLX  IV. — FOSSXBBITIS. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed  by  the  name  of  ' 
tte  thing  possessed. 

RciJt  V. — Objectitss. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  an  active-truisitive  verb  or  parti- 
ciple, is  governed  by  it  m  the  objective  case. 

Rout  yi.-^AHE  Gases. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  put  after  a  verb  or  partidfje  not  tranntive,  agrees 
in  case  with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  referring  to  the  same  thing. 

Rule  VII. — Objbctivis. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  a  preposttiim,  is  governed  by  it 
in  the  objective  case. 

Rule  VIII. — Noh.  Absolute. 
A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  is  put  absolute  in  the  nominative,  when  its  case  de* 
pends  on  no  other  vrord.  ^ 

Rule  IX. — Adjectives. 
Adjectives  rdate  to  nouns  or  pronouns. 

Rclb  X.— Pbokovhs. 
A  Pronoun  most  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  whidi 
it  represents,  in  person,  number,  and  gender. 

IWitf  of  ft  MntMiM  which  are  NpmM^  eommu,  tm  ealM  AiMsn ;  mkI  tluHW  Mpantad  by  auniMihM,  m  i 
MlM  m*mb»ra."—Hilt9'»  Or^tn.  p.  66.  W.  Alien  too  ooneiiMUwfiiraier  tmn  to  iliiipl*  mcaibm:  '<  A  nmpimmt  \ 
MDtanoa  la  fbrmed  b;  uniUng  two  or  more  ■Impla  aeiiteDOM ;  m,  Han  li  mortal,  and  lib  la  nncwMn.    Ach  ol 
Aaaa  alinpte  aentsDeva  la  callad  a  etamit.   Wban  tha  wumbfri  of  a  con  pound  Mntenoe  are  comptax,  tk»j  aa* 
dmdid  Into  eta»uet;  ai,  Tirtn*  Icada  to  bai>ar,aiid  IntuMa  troe  happtoaaa;  but  vka  dagndiauia  nntevtasdiBf, 
and  U  nuwaadad  by  Inbnr."— A/fM'i  Ontm.  p.  138.    By  nmt  authors,  the  lcn»  elauu  snd  pltrtut  an  cAaa 
oaralcaaly  oonfimnded,  each  being  appltod  with  no  aort  of  ragard  lo  lia  pioper  Import.    Thaa,  wbm  L-  Mamy 
Mid  bis  oopyMi  azpooDd  thdr  taxt  about "  the  pnpU'a  oom peeing  Awqaantly,"  evac  tba  minor  phiaar,  "caayai 
iKg /Tt^HMUlfj"  la  abrardlT  eallad  a  rltuut .-  "an  eoUra  dame  of  a  aantenre."    6aa  itKmp't  Gram.  >■  ITS; 
Ak*f%  61;  ^'<.  106;  IngtrMoVs,  160;  MerthaiU't,U;  R.  C.  AnilA'a,  152;  mU'*, Id  Bd.,  UO.  TbaM 
atiOaNMalaoUaomatliaaaBTaailymlMppiled.  Thna,  bjr  B.  C.  Smith,  the  phraaea '-JanuKWd  RtaMwi,""  n«a»- 
«  amd  John,"  utd  otben  dmllar,  are  ealM  "  aanteneaa."— SnitA'*  Ntie  Gram.  pp.  9  and  10.  So  Wald  ahaardlj 
writea aa fbUowa :  "A  tcAob  ii  ftvqaently  tbe abjeetof  a  prepoaitlon  ;  aa,  'Tha  erimaofbtiagaTaaBt 

MO.'  £mvat«MVtnM|littMOl)Mofltemporiitoa4^.<*— Aaphnia 
«  »«6w  •  imMf  maM,"  ban  tfqf«di  «MB  "     "  Iwt  tbk  WMMlloa  SDt^ 
flw  oonMrnelkB  cT  tti  wuA  RMM  "  fa  aiplaliieC  bdov,  ta  Oba.  7th  oa  nnb  ft^ 
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BtUI  XI.-r-PKOlf 0UN8. 

When  tiw  anieoedenfc  is  a  collective  doud  coDreying  the  idea  of  plurality, 
the  Pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  tbe  plural  niunber. 

Rou  Xn. — Pronouns. 

When  a  Pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  hj  andy  it  most 
agree  with  them  jointlj  in  the  ^ural,  because  they  are  taken  togedier. 

KuLB  XIII. — Pronodhs. 
When  a  Pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  bj  or  or  iwr^  H 
miiBt  a^«e  with  them  nnglj,  and  not  as  if  taken  together. 

RULB  XIV.— FiNITB  VkEBS. 

Every  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominative,  in  person  and 
DumbWa 

BoLi  Xy. — FiNiTB  Ykbbs. 
When  the  non&ative  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  Uie  idea  of  plurality, 
ttie  Verb  must  agree  with  it  in  tiie  plural  number. 

'  Buut  XVL — FintTB  Vebbs. 
When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  andy  it  must  agree 
iritii  them  j(»ntly  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  taken  togetiier. 

Rdli  XVII.— FiNiTB  Vbrbb. 
When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  or  or  nor,  it  must 
agree  wiUi  them  ungly,  and  not  as  if  taken  toget^r. 

Bulb  XVIII. — Inpinititbs. 
The  jn*epontion  to  governs  the  Infinitive  mood,  and  ctnnmonly  connects  it 
to  a  fimte  verb. 

Bulb  XIX. — InnNinvBS. 
The  active  verbs,  hid^  daare^feet^  hear^  let,  jnake,  need,  tee,  and  their  par- 
ticiples, tumaUy  take  the  Infinitive  after  them  without  the  preposition  to. 

Bdlb  XX. — Participlbb. 
Partidples  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else  are  governed  by  preposi- 

tiODS. 

BoLB  XXI. — Advbbbs. 
Adverbs  relate  to  verba,  partimides,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs. 

Bdlb  XXII. — Cohjunctioss. 
Conjunctions  connect  words,  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences. 

Bulk  XXIII. — FaaPosniOHs. 
Frepodtions  show  the  relati<m8  of  words,  and  of  the  things  or  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  them. 

RoLB  XXIV. — ^Intbbjbctiosis. 
bteijections  have  no  dependent  oonstruction ;  they  are  put  absolute,  either 
)>I«ie,  or  with  other  words. 

OBNEBAL  OR  CRITICAL  OBSBRVATIONS  ON  6TKTAX. 

Osa.  1.— An  explanation  of  tb«  relation,  agmmrnt,  goTemment,  ind  amngement,  of  worda 
in  (CBtencea,  consdtatM  that  part  of  grammar  which  we  call  SgMaie.  But  many  grammariau^ 
iepr«aentiiiff  this  branch  of  their  subject  as  consisting  of  two  parts  only,  "  concord  and  govern' 
■MM,'*  laj  little  or  nothing  of  the  r^ation  and  arrangtment  of  words,  except  aa  thene  are  io- 
valved  in  the  others.  The  four  thinga  are  esaentialijr  different  in  iheir  nature,  aa  may  be  Keen  hj 
wt  dcflnitiona  cma  abon,  yat  not  so  ditdaet  in  praetics  that  thej  can  well  be  made  the  baaia  of 
Mj  pMfeei  dinaioa  of  the  nilM  of  ayntut.  I  nare  therefore^  on  thia  oeoatioD,  preCmed  the 
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order  of  the  parts  of  ipeeeh ;  ekch  of  iriuck  frill  ftwa  r  oI)fptet  ia  tlu  Sjntu  of  thk  work,  h 

Mch  fomie  a  ch&pter  in  the  Btjmologj. 

Obb.  2.—Affrmnunt  an!  eomaiit  an  od«  ani  the  same  thing.  B^aHtm  and  o^mmmM,  thovgh 
di^ent,  may  yet  coincide,  and  be  taken  together.  The  Utter  ia  moreover  naturally  allied  to 
the  former.  Seven  of  the  ton  parts  of  speech  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  iocapable  of  any  agree- 
aunt:  of  these  the  refa<*on  and  uaa  must  be  expLuned  in  pareinK;  and  all  rtqtmUs  agrantmi 
betmeo  any  of  tiit  rest,  is  eonflned  to  words  that  relate  to  each  other.  For  one  word  nay  niM 
toaa  other  and  not  qir<^  with  it ;  but  thaw  ia  nwr  any  mctnaryagrttmaiit  betweeu  words  that 
hare  not  elation  one  to  the  other,  or  a  connexion  according  to  the  sense.  Any  aimilariV 
happening  between  unconnected  words,  it  no  systactiml  eoacm,  though  it  mayzutk  the  tenn 
in  the  same  cUsi  etymologically. 

Obs.  3. — From  these  observations  it  may  be  seen, thatthemost  important  and  most  comprehea-  j 
■iTe  principle  of  EngUsh  syntax,  is  the  simple  Relation  of  words,  according  to  the  sense.  Te 
this  bead  alone  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  rules  of  constniction  by  which  our  articles,  our  nonuna- 
tives,  our  adjectives,  our  participtrs,  our  adferba,  oar  conjunctions,  our  nrepositsoiis,  and  our  ia- 
terjectiODi,  are  to  be  parsed.    To  the  ordinary  syntactical  use  of  any  of  these,  no  rules  of  coa- 
eord,  governm«nt,  or  position,  oan  at  all  apply.    Yet  so  defective  and  eTioneous  arc  the  srhemes  I 
of  syntax  which  are  commonly  found  in  our  English  srammars,  that  no  ruUt  of  simple  relatioa,  ' 
BOO*  by  which  any  of  the  aboi-e-named  part*  of  speech  can  he  eonsiateotly  parsed,  are  in  gea«al 
to  be  found  in  them.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this  eensnre,thev  are  very  few,  and  jn  tirstiiW 
■till  marked  with  glaring  defecu  in  regard  to  the  svot**  of  soate  of  these  parts  of  speech. 

Obs.  4. — Orammarians,  of  course,  do  not  utter  falsehoods  intentionally ;  but  it  it  lamentable 
to  Bee  how  often  they  pervert  doctrine  by  untruths  uttered  ignorantly.  It  is  the  deawn  of  this 
pandect,  to  make  every  one  who  reads  it,  an  intelligent  judge  of  the  ptrversiona,  as  well  as  of  the 
true  doctrines,  of  Eunisb  grammar.  The  following  riutions  wQl  akow  bim  the  aaope  and  parts 
which  have  common^  been  assigned  to  our  syntax :  "  The  eoostmctlon  of  sentences  depends 
principallv  upon  the  concorrf  or  aareewunt,  andT  the  refimm  or  fforenmmt,  of  words." — Lowth't 
Oram.  p.  68 ;  ChurchiWi.XTQ.  "Words  in  sentences  have  a  ttoofoU  relation  to  one  another; 
namely,  that  of  Concord  or  Agreement;  and  that  of  Government  or  Influence." — Dr.  Adam'* 
Latin  and  Englith  Grammar,  p.  151.  "The  third  part  of  Grammar  is  Syktax,  which  treats  sf 
the  offTtemmt  and  cotutruction  of  words  in  a  sentence." — R.  G.  Greene'M  Grammatical  Jlea*- 
Book,  p.  Id.  "Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts.  Concord  and  Govonunant." — Mtrroj^t 
Onm.  p.  142;  IngsrtoWa,  170;  Almr't,  6\;  R.  C.  Smith%  U9;  and  many  others.  "SyBtai 
wmalsta  of  two  parte,  Coniord  and  Gov»mntnt."—]SrkkaM'*  Oram.  p.  175 ;  WriglU'a,  IM.  "The 
Rules  of  Svntax  may  all  be  included  under  three  heads,  Concord,  Government,  and  PofifMSS."— 
BuUiont't  £  Gi-am.  p.  87.  "Potition  means  the  place  which  a  word  occupies  Sn  a  sentence."— 
"These  rules  may  be  mostly  ranked  under  the  two  heads  of  agreement  and  government;  ths 
remainder  may  be  termed  miiceUaneot$*."~^Nutting'»  Gram.  p.  92.  Syntax  treats  uf  the  sgtes- 
ment,  govwnmest  and  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  a  santmet." — Fntt't  SL  of  Oram.  p.  U. 
This  last-named  author,  in  touching  the  text  of  my  books,  has  often  corrypled  it,  as  he  docs 
here ;  but  m;  definitions  of  the  tmMe*  he  copied  without  marring  them  much,  lite  borrowing  oe- 
oorred  as  early  as  1828,  and  I  add  this  notice  now,  lest  any  should  suppose  rHe  the  plagiarist. 

Obs.  5.— -Most  of  our  English  grammars  have  more  rules  of  syntax  than  are  needed,  and  yet 
•M  very  deficient  in  ntch  as  are  needed.  To  say,  as  some  do,  that  articles,  adjeetivea,  and  parti-  ' 
dples,  ofirea  with  nouns,  is  to  teach  Greek  oi  Latin  syntax,  and  not  EikgUsh.  To  throw,  ss 
Nutting  dooB,  the  whole  syntax  of  adverbs  into  a  remark  on  ntch  a  rule  of  agrmmeni,  is  to  cbooss 
disorder  for  its  own  sake.  To  say,  with  Frost,  Hall,  Smith,  Peiley,  Kirkbam,  Sanborn,  Band,  sad 
others,  "  The  nominstive  case  goventM  the  verb  in  number  and  person,"  and  again,  "A  verb  pfut 
4frm  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  peraon,"  is  to  confound  the  meaning  of  oowm- 
meTit  and  agreement,  to  aay  the  same  thing  in  difierent  words,  and  to  leave  the  subject  of  a  veik 
still  without  a  rule:  for  rules  of  government  are  applicable  only  to  the  words  govemrd,  and 
nothinit  erer  agrees  vrith  that  which  eovems  it.*  To  say,  with  Murray  and  others,  "  Partici^ 
have  the  same  government  as  the  veros  from  which  the;  are  derived,"  is  to  say  nothing  by  which 
either  verbs  or  participles  may  be  parsed,  or  any  of  their  errors  corrected :  thoae  many  gius- 
marians,  thererore,  who  make  this  their  onlv  rjle  for  participles,  leave  them  all  without  any 
syntax.  To  say,  with  Murray,  Algw,  and  otners,  "Adverbs,  though  they  have  no  gonentment  of 
eate,  teitie,  ftc.  require  an  appropriate  tituation  in  the  sentence,"  is  to  squander  wonta  at  random, 
and  leave  the  imporunt  question  unanswered,  "To  what  do  adverba  relate ?"  To  sar  again,  i 
with  the  same  gentlemen,  "  Conjunctions  connect  thetamtmoodtunittiueaof  vtr^fOmimmm 
nouns  and  pronouns,"  is  to  put  an  ungrammatical,  obecure,  and  uaeless  assertion,  in  the  place 

*  tn  the  very  nstnre  of  thing*,  all  at^mnmt  eanslati  la  onaenrrenoe,  corMspondsDee,  eonlbrmHy.  flmlkriV, 
sameneM,  equality  ;  but  gowntnuu  U  dlrvedaii,  control,  regulation,  restraint,  iafluence,  autborttaiiT*  icfulis' 
tlon,  with  the  Implication  of  loequallt;.   That  iImm  propartSM  ouglit  tobsio  Ihr  distto (Rubbed  In  gramaisr, ■■ 
MTsr  to  b«  nuppoMd  U>  ooeJd't  kn  Uu  assae  Urma  and  under  tha  saoia  oireamstanoes,  must  ba  manifest  Ut  nrfj 
raasooer.   Soma  jpammarlao*  who  seem  to  bava  bean  not  always  unaware  oT  thU,  ban  nererthslaw  ugnatsailj 
IbruottsQ  it  at  tinue.  Thus  Nutting,  In  th«  tollowlng  remark,  ezpreMes  a  true  doetrlpe,  thovgh  hs  has  sihiw  ft 
with  no  grvii  Bccuracy  :  *'  A  word  i«  parting  Daver  gormxt  the  sam*  word  tcUcA  tt  qaaUBaa,  or  witb  which  H  , 
Mtntu."—Priciieal  Oram.  p.  108.    Yet,  In  hU  synuut,  Id  whteh  be  pmtaiids  lo  separate  agraencnt  frosi  MSira-  I 
mcDt,  fas  frames  tali  flmt  rule  under  tbe  latter  head  thus :     The  nominatiTe  ease  fwmu  »  v«rb  "—it  f.  M.  I 
Undley  Unrray  recofnisHno  sneta  govcmnieat  as  this  ;  but  seems  tosopposshkiwhr  Assgrcemsntefamk  i 
wtUi  its  noinlnative  to  be  loOloieni  Ibr  both  verb  and  nomlDativB    He  appean,  huwercr,  not  to  hav*  known  IM 
a  word  doesnotsgrMsynbunleally  with  an  other  tbat  coTenis  it ;  Ibr,  In  bis  Eauriset,ha  has  |^t«b  oaiapisuai  ' 
ly  from  bU  own  pen,  tbe  following  WMinui,  but  othnrwliw  not  ve^  oh}eoUonable  sentence  :  "  On  tbsse  octaAM^  i 
Um  pronoun  U  goT  Tned  by,  oiicf  conirgiuMl]/ a^tti  ttiUh,  the  praMding  word."— fxcmui,  8ro,il,  TD.    '^j^f  | 
eorreers  Chiu :  "  On  these  oecaoloos,  tbe  pronoun  It  govsnied  by  tbe  preceding  word,  antf  conttqaenOji  aptn  wiA 
U."—Key,  8vo,  tl,2M.    Tbe  ■meudmenta  moat  needed  be  overlotAti  for  the  thought  U  not  hisc,aad  tbe 
TCTtas  wtaieb  are  bora  SMmeeted  wHh  one  and  the  sania  nominative,  am  different  In  form.  See  the  same  envplh 
wlthlhosamawiatlenont,toMtt'>Mne  OMi)i.p.U7i  aad,iitthOBaihoehngs,ln*f«rsall^p.aiS;  and 
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•r     impoituit  rale.  To  tar  mertljr,  "  PrevoritiMii  ftorem  the  flti|MtiTe  tut,"  Ii  to  re  it  all  tkft 

aatuc  of  prepositiona,  on  a  ruls  which  netex  appUea  to  them,  but  which  ii  meaDt  nnly  for  one 
•  eonstTucnoDS  of  the  objective  owe.  To  ny,  as  matyr  du,  *'  Inteijeetbiu  JVBtt»fv  the  obiee- 
ttve  oue  of  a  pronow  of  the  first  person  after  ^em.  and  the  nominauve  esse  of  the  aecond, '  to 
to  tell  what  is  utterly  false  u  the  words  stand,  and  bjr  no  means  true  in  the  sense  whidi  the 
authors  intend.  Fioatly,  to  suppose,  with  Murray,  that,  "the  Inteijection  does  not  rtmnrt  a 
dUtMMCt,  appropriaU  ruU,"  ia  in  umirable  keeping  with  all  the  foregoing  quotations,  and  e«pe- 
eially  with  his  notion  of  what  it  doa  require ;  namel;,  "  the  ofutctiv  cose  of  the  first  persoa : " 
but  who  darea  deoy  that  the  following  exclamation  is  good  English  } 
"0  wretched  wa  !  whv  were  we  hurried  down  , 
This  lubric  and  adulterate  age  !  " — Dryden. 
Obs.  & — ^The  tnUh  of  any  doctrine  in  science,  can  be  nothing  eUe  than  its  ronfonDit;  to  faeta, 
OK  to  the  nature  of  tbings ;  and  chiefiy  by  what  he  knows  of  the  things  themseWea,  muot  any  one 
jndge  of  what  others  say  concerning  them.  Erroneous  or  inadequate  views,  confused  or  ia- 
eonsistent  vtatements,  are  the  ppcutisr  prnperty  of  those  who  advance  them ;  they  have,  in 
realitT.  no  retatiunithip  to  science  ibielf,  because  they  originate  in  ignorance ;  but  all  sci^iee  il 
koowii^ge — it  is  knowledge  methodised.  What  general  rales  are  requisite  for  the  ayntaotioal 
IMurainft  of  the  sevoml  parts  of  speech  in  English,  may  be  sera  at  once  by  any  one  wh»  will  oob> 
fdder  tot  a  moment  the  usual  construction  oi  each.  The  correction  of  false  syntux,  in  its  variooa 
forms,  will  require  more— yea,  five  times  as  many  ;  but  such  of  theae  as  anf-wer  only  the  latter 
porpose,  are,  I  think,  better  reserved  for  notes  under  the  principal  rules.  Thf  doctrines  which  I 
ooBceive  most  worthy  to  form  the  leading  canons  of  our  sjrntax,  are  those  which  are  expressed  ia 
twenty-four  rules  above.  If  other  authors  prefer  more,  or  fewer,  or  different  priudples  tn 
thc3T  chief  rules,  I  mu4t  suppose,  it  ia  because  they  have  studied  the  subject  lens.  Bidned,  as 
!■«  may  be,  both  by  our  knowledge  and  by  our  itpiorance,  it  is  easy  for  men  to  differ  rexpecting 
matter*  of  Rrpediencif ;  but  that  clearness,  order,  and  oonsisteucy,  are  both  e^podien^,  and  requiaittt 
in  didactic  compositions,  is  what  none  can  doubt. 

C>B8.  7. — Those  English  grammarians  who  tell  us,  as  above,  that  syntax  is  divided  into  jiarts,  or 
ioeladed  under  a  certain  number  of  fuatit,  have  almost  universally  cnntradieled  themnelTes  \(f 
ti— ling  the  subject  without  any  regard  to  such  a  division  ;  and,  at  the  same  Wmv,  not  a  finr 
hara  aomcbow  been  led  into  the  gross  error  of  supposing  broad  principles  of  concord  or  govora- 
mcnt  where  no  such  things  exist.  For  example,  they  hare  invented  itenerHl  hulks  like  these: 
The  adjective  atjreti  with  its  noun  in  number,  case,  and  gender." — Bingham'^  EitpUah  Gram. 
p.  40.  "  Interjecdons  govern  the  nominative  case,  and  sometimes  the  objeotive  ;  as.  *0  thottl 
miatitt!  "—lb.  p.  43.  "Adjectives  o^res with  their  nouns  in  number."— (f tUitr  attH  Liviit^Honit 
Qrmm  p-  22.  "Participlos  agree  with  their  nouns  in  number."— p.  23.  "  Every  iidiectiie 
agree*  tn  number  with  some  substantive  expressed  or  understood." — Uilt'/B  Gram.  Hnle  Sth, 
p.  77-  The  article  the  agrees  with  nriuns  in  either  number:  as,  The  mod,  the  teoodt  " — BucMt 
C3m*eiati  Grammar  of  the  EnglUh  Language,  p.  8i.  "  0  !  oh !  ah  !  require  the  accusative  case  of 
a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  ihera  :  as  '  Ah  me ! '  But  when  the  second  pcr<«un  is  u-^d,  it 
rtguires  a  nominative  case :  as.  '0  thou ! '  "—lb.  p  87.  "  Two  or  more  Nominstiven  in  the  singular 
number,  connected  by  the  Coi^nnction  or,  nor,  kitsbr,  vsna eh,  govern  a  singular  Verb.  Bvt 
Pronouns  singular,  of  di^ent  persons,  joined  by  or.  bithbr,  nor,  nbitmbic,  goeam  a  plural 
Verb." — /ft.  p.  (M.  "One  Nominative  frequently  governs  many  Verbs." — lb  p.  9>.  "  Partid- 
plefl  *re  sometimes  governed  by  the  article.'  — Murrat/'t  Gram.  8vo,  p.  192.  "An  adverb,  an  ad- 
jective, or  a  participle,  may  involve  in  itself  the  force  of  a  prepoiUum,  and  goi-em  the  itbjectiaa 
— Siitttny' I  Gram.  p.  99.     "The  nominative  case  govemt  the  rtTW^—Oremienfe  OrtM. 


p.  32  ;  Kirkhain'i,  176 ;  and  oihera,  "  The  nominative  case  eomei  before  the  verb  " — Bittghan^ 
Omift  p  3A;  Wilbur  and  LivingttotCe, 25.  "  The  Verb  to  BE,  tWiriiys^Mrm  a  Nominative,  unbM 
iihe  oi  the  Infinitive  Mood." — Buchauan'i  Sgntax,  p.  94.  "A  verb  ia  the  infinitive  mood  may 
governed  by  a  verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun." — Kirkham't  Gram.  p.  187.  Or,  (as 
a  sab«titute  tor  the  foregoing  rule,)  say,  according  to  this  author :  "A  verb  in  the  infinitive  raood, 
refers  to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  as  its  subject  or  actor."— /A.  p.  188,  Now  what  does  he  know  of 
^iglish  grammar,  who  sopposes  any  of  tbes«  rnles  to  be  woitny  of  tb«  place  which  they  hold,  or 
held,  in  the  halls  of  instruction  ?  " 
Oss.  & — It  ]s  a  very  common  hnlt  with  the  oonpilers  of  English  grammars,  to  join  together 
in  the  same  rule  the  syntax  of  different  parts  of  speech,  uniting  laws  that  most  ever  be  applied 
separately  in  parsing.  For  example:  "Kulbxi.  Articles  and  adjectives  re/o/e  nowfu  ex- 
pr^sed  or  uodemtood;  and  th^  arljectives  tAis,  Mnf,  one,  <ido,  must  agree  in  number  with  tfae 
nouns  to  which  they  relate."— Coffi/y'«  Gram.  p.  87.  Now,  in  parsine  an  article,  why  should 
fehn  l«amer  have  to  tall  all  this  story  about  adjectiveaT  Such  a  mode  of  expreksinfc  the  role,  Is 
mirt'«"'T  in  bad  taste;  and,  after  all,  the  synUx  of  adjectives  is  not  here  comi'nscd,  for  thagr 
often  relate  to  pronouns.  "Role  hi.  Every  adjective  and  participle  belongs  to  some  uonn  or 
nrononn  expressed  or  understood."— n-euf*  El.  of  Gram,  p  44.  Here  a  compiler  who  in  hia 
stymolojrv  sunposes  participles  to  be  verba,  allows  them  no  other  construction  thun  (but  of  a^/M- 
tftftt.  His  rule  implicitly  denies  that  they  can  either  be  parts  of  their  verbs  in  the  formation  of 
tesMt.  or  be  eoverued  by  prepositions  in  ttie  character  of  gerunds.  To  suppose  that  a  noun  ms* 
gUTcm  the  objective  case,  is  both  absurd  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  all  authority ;  yet,  among  Ua 

•  jtbM  been  tbenotlenor  some  gtaoimailans,  that  ike  t<erb  governs  the  neminatne  btflneli.  Thisfsan  «M 
fWlB,  which  II  m*  to  bare  bran  vrry  much  fbrgotUn  modem  authors ;  (boofh  deuNlewi  it  Is  ss  true,  sad  Sa 
^^irtliT  M  b«  perpetuated,  as  that  wbieh  nippasiFS  (ha  aomhtstlve  to  govern  the  vtrb ;  "  Onne  verbnoi  juiisniiale 
a^ti  modi  ivgU  auCe  ss  esmMs  HI  snbandit*  «}niilem  nomeri  M  persmue  oon.lnsUrsm  »el  ellquM  pro  nontna- 
Mfo:  mi,eg»taibe,iml*Kft,illsmt»tMmt."—I}mrimtmSinT.M  xvl.  ThM>««pauler  wasalaboHoasMitbsr. 
w^o,  wbUn  fiftr  7M(B  aflar  lbs  hitroductloa  of  printlDg,  emnpUlns  that  be  fsand  his  taxk  Iwavjr,  on  m- count  et 
MMUsuMve BusslM-r of  boeks and optohm*  which  ba bad  to eouult :  •* Necdmn  tasHiD  hale operl  nlitmain  ma- 
BM  ^Uir  teposol,  qoass  Andlea  oHb  pletnrla :  liqulckm  aptlns  oxite,  qunm  la  aiultfa  turn  in  hw  arte  wt  dUi* 

jjw—        amtrr  iAmmm  Mgmtarmn  immtiuitilem,  st  nphrioaem  tDuannan  dlvstsketsM.'*— Jtufc  ^IM, 

^SvUw^ATb.  11)18.  B«tl;iirtUsnweQ,thsla*«MBlNav7l*c«,whalbttiMMr.' 
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(brty-nlne  rules,  thU  utltor  bu  Ae  fonowing :  *'  RiTU  xxt.  A  putidpial  noun  h  •omefiniM 
gOYcmed  by  k  prepoiition  *nd  may  govern  an  oUKtivecaie;  ai,  'u«orge  ia  too  fond  of  waiting 
time  in  triflcB.* "— fVoff*  El.  of  Gram.  p.  47.  Here  ucain  u  the  &alt  of  which  I  am  spnUnf, 
two  rules  ia  nne ;  and  thit  fralt  It  oombined  with  an  other  stOl  worae.   Watting  ia  a  partidple, 

givemed  bj  of;  and  time  la  a  ooan,  gOTemed  by  mutinff.  The  latter  b  a  de^nable  word,  and 
and  in  the  objective  case ;  the  former  is  indeclinable,  and  fonnd  in  do  eaae,  It  ii  an  error  to 
aoppose  that  cBBes  are  the  only  thingn  which  are  ausceptible  of  being  governed ;  nor  is  the  brief 
nue, "  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case,"  bo  very  clear  a  maxim  as  nerci  to  be  missppn^end- 
•d.  If  the  learner  infer  Arom  it,  that  aU  prepositions  must  necesBarilv  govern  the  objective  case, 
or  that  the  objective  case  is  abemfi  governed  by  a  preposition,  he  will  oe  led  into  a  groat  mistalce.  . 

Ob9.  9.    This  error  of  crowding  things  together,  is  still  more  conspicoous  in  the  following  I 
examples :  "  Rulb  iv.   Every  article,  adjective,  and  participle,  mtui  qualify  some  noon,  or  pro-  I 
nonn,  either  expressed  or  anderatood." — rfutting't  Gram,  p.  94.    "  Rvlb  ix.   The  objective  cast  , 
ia  governed  by  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition,  usually  coming  before  it." — lb.  p.  98.    Here  aa  ' 
author  who  separates  participleB  from  verbs,  has  attempted  first  to  compress  the  cntir*  avntax  of 
three  different  parta  of  speech  into  one  abort  rule ;  and,  secondly,  to  embrace  all  th«  mms  of  | 
dependence,  ineiaent  to  obieetivcnonns  and  pronouns,  in  an  other  as  Bbort.  This  brerity  is  a  poa  I 
•xobange  for  the  order  ana  distrtbntlon  which  tt  prevents — especially  ai  none  of  its  dbjeeta  in  ' 
here  reached.    Articles  do  not  relate  to  pronouns,  unless  the  obsolete  phrase  the  irAtrA  is  to  be 
revived;*  participles  have  other  constructions  than  those  which  adjectives  adroit;  there  srt  i 
cveeptions  to  the  rules  which  tie  articles  to  nouns,  and  adjectives  to  nouns  or  pronouns;  andthi  i 
oUeetive  case  may  not  only  be  governed  by  a  participle,  but  may  be  put  in  apposition  with  as  I 
other  objective.  The  objective  case  in  English  usoatly  stands  for  the  Latin  genitive,  ^tire,  seen-  ' 
lative,  and  ablative;  hence  any  rule  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  construction  of  this  one  eate, 
will  be  the  sole  counterpart  to  four  fifths  of  all  the  rules  in  any  code  of  Latin  syntax.    For  I 
imagine  the  construction  of  these  four  oblique  caasB,  will  be  found  to  occupy  at  least  that  propoT' 
tioo  of  the  syntactical  nilcB  and  notes  in  any  Latin  graminar  that  can  be  found.     Sueh  nles, 
however,  are  often  placed  under  false  or  equivocal  titles ;  f  as  if  they  contained  the  constnetisa 
of  thfl  governing  words,  rather  than  that  of  the  povemed.    And  this  latter  error,  again,  has  beta 
Iransferred  to  most  of  our  English  grammars,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  rule  for  the  proper  con- 
■tmetion  of  participles,  of  adverbs,  of  conjanctions,  of  prepositions,  or  of  tnterjeetioivB,   See  thi 
■yntax  of  Murray  and  his  copyists,  whose  treatment  of  these  parta  of  speech  is  noticed  in  the 
fifth  observation  above. 

Obs.  10.— It  is  doubtless  most  convenient,  that,  in  all  rules  for  the  construction  of  eaMS,0OBBi 
and  pronouns  be  taken  together ;  beeeuse  the  very  same  doctrines  apply  equally  veil  to  both, 
•nd  a  case  is  as  distinct  a  thins  in  the  mind,  as  a  part  of  speech.  This  method,  therefore,  I  have 
myself  pursued  ;  snd  it  has  indeed  the  authority  of  all  gratnroarians— sot  excepting  those  who 
violate  its  princioles  by  adt^ting  two  special  rules  for  the  relative  pronoun,  which  are  not  needed. 
These  special  rules,  which  I  shall  notice  again  hereafter,  may  be  seen  in  Murray's  Rule  6th,  which 
is  double,  and  contains  them  both.  The  most  complex  role  that  I  have  admitted,  is  that  which 
embraces  the  government  of  objecUves  br  verbs  ana  partielples.  The  regimen  by  verba,  and  the 
regimen  by  participles,  may  not  improperly  be  reckoned  distinct  prindplea ;  but  the  near  allianoi 
of  partidplM  to  thrir  tamk,  seema  to  bo  a  sufficient  reaaon  for  preferring  one  mle  to  two,  in  thit  , 
iutance. 

Obs.  11.— An  other  common  hult  in  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  ^ammar,  is  the  practice  e( 
makpg  many  of  the  rules  double,  or  even  triple,  in  their  form.  Of  L.  Murray's  twenty-two  rules, 
for  instance,  there  are  six  which  scverallv  consist  of  two  distinct  paragraphs;  and  one  u  composed 
of  thfee  such  ^arts,  with  examples  uriaer  each.  Five  others,  though  simple  ia  tbcit  form,  sit 
complex  in  their  doctrine,  and  liable  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  above  against  thii 
charactGristic.  These  twelve,  therefore,  I  either  reject  entirely  from  my  catalogue,  or  divide  ani 
simplify  to  fit  them  for  their  purpose.  In  short,  by  comparing  the  twenty-two  rules  which  wert 
adopted  by  this  popular  grammarian,  with  the  twenty-four  which  are  given  in  this  work,  the 
reader  may  see,  that  twelve  of  the  former  have  pleased  me  too  little  to  have  any  place  at  all  amoof 
the  latter,  and  that  none  of  the  remaining  ten  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  copied  withoel 
considerable  alteration.  Nor  are  the  rules  which  I  adopt,  more  nearly  coincident  with  those  sf 
uy  other  writer.  I  do  not  proffer  to  the  schools  the  aecond-hand  instructions  of  a  mere  eon- 
piler.  In  hts  twenty-two  rules,  independently  of  their  examples,  Hurray  ha»  used  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  words,  thus  giving  an  average  of  twenty-eight  to  each  rule ;  whereas  in  the  twee- 
ty-four  rules  which  are  presented  above,  the  words  an  but  foor  hundred  and  thirty-aiz,  aakiB| 

*  NnttlDg's  rnlfl  rartalnlj  bnpltes  tb*t  articUnnmy  relate  topronrntiM,  ttioagh  be  gives  no  exam  pl«,  nor  eaa  bi 
|lva  any  thkC  Is  nan  good  KnKlli>b ;  but  be  may.  If  he  pleaws,  quote  notne  otlier  tnodcni  fraaiBiatlMa,  «bo  M<A 
theasme  fitte  doctrine:  >A,"llnLS  U.  TktaiUete  rrfrrno  tli  iiofin(OK  PBOKOCRjfo  ttmit ji^tjCcaticm.''— B.O. 
Otmdc'b  Onunmatlesl  Text-Book,  p.  18.  OreeDe'i  two  grunmara  are  nwd  extensively  In  tb«  sLBiaof  RWoe,  bBi 
they  appear  to  be  little  known  anywhere  cIm.  Thl*  author  professes  to  Inculcate  "  tfac  pjinctplai  cMabHibed  bj  i 
Undley  Hurray."  If  veracity,  on  tbkpalnU  Is  worth  soy  tblCK,  It  is  a  ptty  Uial  in  botJi  books  tbci*  ai«  so  ssaj  ' 
polntswbirh,  like  theforegdoKpatcntbiub,beliBdiiBpioleaslan.  Ue Ibltowed  twrs  £ifrfaeA'« Rcu iv,  «htrk )i i 
thii :  "  "Dir  anielf  rr/ert  to  a  noun  oa  PaORODX,  txprtsstd  m  undtrttood,  lo  Until  iu  aifiit^SHtfeN.''— OoOMns- 
ttonson  £.  Onun,  p.  186. 

t  It  U  truly  aniatt«ror  forprls*  to  fipd  tinder  whtiitleiw  ktadi,  many  of  the  rules  of  ^tax  have  been  Wt,| 
by  some  of  the  but  seholarB  that  have  ever  writun  on  gtaninar.  In  this  mpect,  the  L^du  and  Onrk  nwa*-  j 
mns  are  psrticalnrly  wunnble ;  but  It  better  suits  my  pnrpoM  to  give  an  example  or  two  from  one  «f  ua  afeW  ' 
oftheEngUxh.  Thus  that  ekgantKbolar  the  Rev.  W.  Alton:  "  SYNTAX  OF  NODNS.  836.  A  verb  ^nMwttk ' 
Us  BomiDative  caM  In  nnmber  and  penHin."— flnrtfwii  ^  E.  Gmtn.  p.  131.  This  Is  in  ao  wise  Ibe  eynlBX  st ' 
JVinnu,  but  rather  that  of  tht  Vrrb.  Again :  "  SYNTAX  OF  VERBS.  406.  Active  Verbs  gmvcni  Ibe  niauwtli : 
case;  as,  1  love  him.  We  saw  Uum,  Qod  rules  the  viaiU."—lb.  p.  161.  This  h  not  properlv  tUt  syatax  of' 
Verbs,  but  rather  that  of  Noun*  or  Pnmomu  In  the  aceuwIlTe  or  ot^eetlva  rtm  Any  one  wbo  has  but  tbi  iMIl 
■MM*  of  ordnr,  most  sas  the  propriety  of  rafbrrlng  the  mis  to  that  sort  oTwonlBto  wUahUlsapplM  ki  pustag, 
and  not  to  aome  odwb    Tens  are  nerer  psiasa  or  cotMnod  bj      latter  of  ibasa  tnlH^  Mr  nirnw  br  tbi 
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the  STvrage  Iam  thu  niitBtMn.  And  jet  I  hare  not  only  dindcd  Mine  of  hU  ptopositions  tad 
eiten<l<d  othersi  but,  by  rejecting  what  was  omIgm  or  crroDtoui,  and  filling  ap  the  deficienciea 
which  mark  hia  code,  Ibave  deUvered  twice  the  amount  of  doctriuft  in  two  thirdi  of  the  ipace, 
nd  farniabed  eleven  important  nilea  which  aje  not  oontained  in  bis  grammar.  Thus  much,  in 
tbia  place,  to  those  who  so  frequently  uk,  "  Wherein  does  your  book  differ  from  Murray's  i " 

Oas.  12.— Of  all  the  ayitema  of  syntax,  or  of  grammar,  which  it  hat  been  mj  fortune  to  ei- 
uniiw,  a  book  which  was  flitt  published  by  Rolnnson  and  FraokUn  of  New  York  in  1839,  a  Uas- 
lookii^  daodecimo  volume  of  884  pages,  under  the  brief  bat  rather  otteutatioat  title,  '*  Tub 
QuHMASo/'  tAe  EnglUh  Lan^vayt,"  is,  I  think,  the  most  faulty  —  the  most  remarkable  for  ^* 
magnitude,  multitude,  and  variety,  of  its  strange  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  defects.    This  sin- 
ffoUr  performance  is  Uie  work  of  Oliver  B.  Petrct,  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  prsmmar,  who  dates 
his  preface  at  "  Rome,  N.  Y.,  December  29th,  1S38."    Itt  leading  characteristic  is  baastfuUnoo- 
Tstion ;  it  being  full  of  acknowledged  "  contempt  for  the  works  of  other  writers." — P.  379.  It 
Uys  "  claim  to  nnytUarity"  as  a  merit,  and  boasts  of  t  new  thing  under  the  sun  —  "  in  a  theory 
Eadicaixt  Nkw,  a  Grammar  of  the  ErtgtiMh  Language;  sometning  which  I  believe,"  says  tbt 
author.  "  has  MBTEB  BBTOUB  BBEM  FOi^MD."— P.  9.    Thc  old  Scholastic Qotiou.  thatbecause  Cus- 
tom isthearbitresBof  speech,  novelty  is  cxclude<l  fiom  grammar,  this  hopeful  reformer  thoroughly 
condetEUia;  "  repudiating  this  sentiment  to  the  full  extent  of  it,"  {ib.)  and  "  uTiting  his  theory 
ss  though  he  had  never  seen  a  hook,  entitled  an  English  Grammar." — Ib.   And,  for  all  the  ends 
of  goodl««rniiig,  it  would  have  been  as  well  or  better,  if  he  never  had.   His  passion  for  Boveltj 
has  ted  him  not  onlT  to  abandon  or  misapply,  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  the  usual  terms  of  the 
art,  but  to  disregard  in  many  insunces  its  most  unquestionable  principles,  universal  as  well  at 
particular.    Ills  parts  of  speech  are  the  following  ten :  "  Names,  Substitutes,  Aseerteri,  Adnametf. 
Modifiera,  Relatives,  Connectives,  Inteirogatives,  Replters,  and  Kxclamatioos."— Gram.  p. 
10.  His  name*  are  nouns  ;  his  ni)UUvUt  are  prononiu,  and  any  adjectives  whose  nouns  are  not 
expressed ;  his  oMerten  are  rerbs  and  participlet,  though  the  Utter  assert  nothing;  bis  odnamof 
sre  articles,  adjectives  whose  nouns  or  pronouns  are  expressed,  and  adverbs  that  relate  to  adjee> 
tites ;  bis  moaifien  are  such  adverbs  as  "  modify  thc  sense  or  lound  of  a  whole  sentence ; "  hit 
rthticei  are  prepositions,  some  of  which  govern  no  object;  his  cotmectitea  are  conjunctions,  with 
certain  adverbs  and  phrases;  his  inierrpgaiivei  and  repliirt  are  new  parts  of  speech,  very  lamely 
eiplained ;  bis  exciamaium$  are  integectiuna,  and  "phrntca  used  independently ;  as,  O  hapless 
choice!" — The  Onm.  p.  22.   In  parsmg,  he  finds  a  world  of  "accommodaA've*,'"  as,"JoaniB 
mere  then  J!ce  wars  older  than  wUUam."— A.  p.  202.    Here  he  calls  the  whole  phrase  "  more 
thoH  Jlte  jfearM,    "  a  tecondary  adname ,- "  i.  e.  at^tive.    But,  in  the  phrase,  *'  more  than  jSm 
yean  afterwards,"  he  would  call  the  tamo  words  "  a  secondary  modifier; "  i.  ^.adverb. — A.  p.  203. 
And,  in  the  phrase,  *'  more  than  five  years  before  the  war,   he  would  call  them  "  a  secondary 
rdative ; "  i.  e.  prepontion, — lb.  p.  201.    And  so  of  otherphrasea  innumerable.    His  cases  are 
Ste,  two  of  which  are  new,  "the /fMje/)e»Jen/,"  and  "thc  TSeofold  caai."  His  "inijqpsndsrUotse" 
sometimes  the  nominative  in  form,  as  "thou"  and  "  tA«;    hi.  62;)  sometimes  the  objective,  att 
"ma"  and  "  Aim,  "  (p.  62  and  p.  199;^  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
fiaita  verb ;  while  hi*  nominative  is  sometimes  as  erroneously  said  to  have  no  verb.    His  code  of 
■ynUx  has  two  sorts  of  rules.  Analytical  and  Synthetical.   The  former  are  professedly  seventeea 
in  number ;  but,  many  of  them  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  distinct  parts,  their  real  number 
is  more  properly  thirty-four.   The  latter  are  reckoned  forty-five ;  but  if  we  count  their  separate 
puts,  they  are  fifty-six :  and  these  with  the  others  make  ninety.    I  shall  not  particularise  theic 
Halts.   All  of  them  are  whimsically  conceived  and  badly  written.   In  thort,  had  the  author  art> 
(ally  designed  to  turn  English  grammar  into  a  subject  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  by  as  ugly  a 
caricature  of  it  as  be  could  possibly  invent,  he  could  never  have  hit  the  mark  more  exactly  than 
he  has  done  in  this  "  neto  theory  "  —  this  rash  production,  ou  which  be  so  sincerely  prides  himself. 
Aloae  as  he  is,  in  well-nigh  alibis  opinions,  behold  how  prettily  he  talks  of  "oumhoh  SBnaB, 
Uie  only  sure  foundation  of  any  theory  ! "  and  says,  "  On  thla  impmthable  foundation— tbit 
lock  of  eternal  endniancc  —  I  rear  my  ruperatructure,  the  edifice  of  acientifie  truth,  the  temple  of 
Onmmatical  consistency  ! " — Peirce'i  Preface,  p.  7- 

Obs.  13. — For  the  teaching  of  dilTerent  languages,  it  has  been  thought  very  desirable  to  have 
**  a  Series  of  grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  Bngliah,  &c.,  all,  so  far  as  generu  principles  are  concerned, 
apen  the  sanie  plan,  and  as  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  the  genius  of  the  languages  would  per- 
aiL"  See  BulUoru't  Priticipiei  of  E.  Gram.  2d  Ed.  pp.  iv  and  ri.  This  scheme  necessarily 
drauads  a  minute  eomparison  not  only  of  the  several  languages  themselvea,  but  also  of  the 
nrioof  grammars  in  which  their  principles,  whether  genttral  or  particular,  are  developed.  For 
by  no  ether  means  ean  it  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  uniformity  of  this  kind  will  be  nther 
profitable  to  the  learner,  or  consistent  with  truth.  Some  books  have  been  published,  which,  it  it 
Weteadcd,  arc  thus  accommodated  to  one  an  other,  and  to  Uie  languages  of  which  they  treat. 
But,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  grsmmara  now  extant,  (to  say  nothin(p  of 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  otbets,)  are  almost  as  various  and  as  faulty  at  the  English.  I  am  appn- 
hensive  that  this  is  a  deeideratum  not  soon  to  be  realized  —  a  design  more  plausible  in  the  prot* 
peetna,  than  feasible  in  thc  attempt.  At  any  rate,  the  grammars  of  dificient  languages  must 
Mtds  ditfer  as  much  aa  do  the  languages  themselvea,  otherwise  some  of  their  principles  will  of 
Mvrse  be  falso;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  nonobscivance  of  this  has  beea  a  fruitful 
■ooTM  of  error  in  respect  to  English  syntax.  The  achierement,  however,  is  not  altogether  im- 
possible, if  a  man  of  competent  leammg  will  devote  to  it  a  sufficient  degree  of  labour.  But  tlie 
■Mre  rcviring  or  altering  of  some  one  grammar  in  each  language,  can  scarcely  amount  to  any 
taing  more  than  a  pretence  of  improTcmeot.  Wtiving  the  pettiness  of  compiling  upon  the  batu 
of  another  man't  compilation,  the  foundatloo  of  a  good  grammar  for  any  language,  mutt  be 
both  deeper  and  broader  than  all  the  works  which  Professor  Bullions  has  aelectea  to  build  upon: 
for  the  Greek,  than  Dr.  Moor's  "  Elemenia  Lingua  Greca "  for  the  Latin,  than  Dr.  Adam's 
"Radimente  of  Latin  and  EnglitA  Grammati "  for  the  Ettglish,  than  Murray't  "  EtuUth  Oram- 
Mr,"  or  LeBikie't  **PriM^imi^  EngKtk  Omnmar;"  which  lait  wwk,  ia  ftct,  the  teamed  gen- 
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tlffmn  preferred,  thoagh  h«  pretends  to  hm  mended  the  e«d*  of  Mmuf.    Bat,  cntth 


•rwise  in  the  very  wonU  of  Lennie)  an  other  author's  name,  and.  m  its  tailj  editions,  the  I 
and  aelf-acciiMing  inscription,  "(Ov  thb  Pun  of  Hcrkat's  OmAMiias.)"    And  thi*  m 
eiairaing  to  hoTe  been  approred  "  br  the  moat  competent  judges,"  now  challeages  the  praisai 
naly  of  beiiiff  "  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  academies  and  schools  tAm  any  yrt  pmblisiuA,'^ 
of  so  presenting  "  tke  rule*  andprinciplea  of  general  gramtnar,  as  that  they  raa^  *PP'T  to.  sa 
in  perfect  harmony  with,  the  grammar*  of  the  dead  buv!iuufet."—ReeommettdfUton»,  p  r*.  II 
are  admirable  professiDns  for  a  critical  author  to  publish ;  especially,  aa  every  rule  or  priari^ 
Oeneral  Grammar,  condemning  as  it  roust  whoever  violates  it,  cannot  but  "  be  in  perfett  /tan 
with  "  every  thing  that  is  true.   In  this  model  for  all  grammars,  Latin,  Qreek.  Ac.  the  d<>ct) 
of  punctuation,  of  abbreviations,  and  of  capital  letters,  and  also  aeetions  on  the  rhetoricx)  i 
aions  of  a  discourse,  the  different  kinds  of  composition,  the  different  kinds  of  proae  compo^ 
and  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  are  made  parts  of  the  Sifntax;  while  his  hints  for  cornet 
elegant  wilting,  and  his  section  on  the  cnmpositioii  of  letters  and  themes,  which  other  «r 
soppose  to  belong  rather  to  syntax,  are  here  snbjoined  as  parts  of  Prosody.    In  the  ezerriM 
parsing  appended  to  his  Etymology,  the  Doctor  nirnishcs  Itpenly-Jite  Ruiuaf  Symtajr,  whid 
aays,  "are  not  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  to  be  used  as  directions  to  the 
ginner  in  parsing  the  exercisea  under  them."— C  liram.  p.  75.   Then,  for  hia  syntax  pnyu 
copies  from  Lennie,  with  some  alterations,  thirty  four  other  rules,  nine  of  which  are  doobie, 
allare  jumbled  together  by  both  authors,  without  anv  regard  to  the  distinction  of  concord  t.rti\ 
eiiunent,  so  common  in  the  grammars  of  the  dead  languages,  and  even,  so  far  as  I  can  d.KS 
withont  any  principle  of  arrangement  whatever.    They  profess  indeed  to  have  placed  ibo^  V 
firit,  which  are  easiest  to  learn,  and  oftenett  to  be  applied ;  but  th^  syntax  of  artidrx,  al^ 
even  on  this  principle  should  have  formed  the  first  of  the  snies,  is  placed  by  Lennfc  as  the  lU 
fourth  rule,  and  by  his  amender  as  the  thirty-second.    To  all  this  complexity,  the  lattn- 1 
tmeiity-tv>o  fecial  Rules,  with  an  abundance  of  "Notes,"  "Obaervattotu,"  and  "Itemarit," 

Gished  by  these  titlett,  on  some  principle  which  no  one  but  the  author  can  understand. 
I  method  if  syntactical  parsing  u  not  only  mixed  up  with  etymolcwical  questions  and  ai 
bat  his  lUreetiens  for  it,  with  their  exemplification,  are  perplezingiv  at  variane*  with  his 
of  the  performance.  See  pages  131  and  133.  So  much  for  tnis  grand  scheme. 
Obs.  15.— Strictures  like  the  foregoing,  did  they  not  involve  the  dennce  of  grammsr  id 
ao  as  to  bear  upon  interests  more  important  than  the  success  or  failure  of  an  cletnentaiy  M 
might  well  be  withheld  through  motives  of  charity,  ecnnomy,  and  peace.  There  ia  many  s  ^ 
mar  now  extant,  concerning  which  a  truly  critical  reader  may  know  more  at  first  sight,  tiiu( 
did  he  that  made  it.  What  such  a  reader  will  be  inclined  to  rate  beneath  criticism,  an  other] 
h^  irill  confidently  pronounce  above  it.  If  my  remarks  are  just,  let  the  one  approve  tbea 
the  other's  sake,  r  or  what  becomes  of  the  teaching  of  grammar,  when  that  which  is  real 
aa  the  most  excellent  method,  mual  be  exempted  from  censure  by  reaaoa  of  its  ntter  wortM 
neas  ?  And  what  becomes  of  Universal  Syntax,  when  the  impmfect  aystem*  of  the  LatitI 
Greek  grammars,  in  stead  of  being  amended,  we  modelled  to  the  groueat  bulu  of  wW 
worthless  in  our  own  ?  * 

On.  16.— What  arrangement  of  Latin  or  Greek  syntax  ma^  be  beet  in  itself,  I  am  not 
oOBcemed  to  show.  ZJly  did  not  divide  bit.  aa  others  have  divided  the  subject  since;  bet 
stated  briefly  his  three  concords,  and  then  proceeded  to  what  he  called  the  consti-uctio»  of 
several  parts  of  speech,  taking  them  in  their  order.  The  three  concords  of  Lily  are  the  foil 
(1.)  Of  tiie  Nominaiive  and  Verb ;  to  which  the  accusative  before  an  infinitive,  and  the  rol 
nonn  with  a  plural  verb,  are  reckoned  exceptions :  while  the  agreement  of  a  verb  or  ; 
with  two  or  more  nouns,  is  referred  to  the  figure  eytieptis.  <2.)  Of  the  Subttantir*  and  A 
voder  which  the  agreement  of  participles,  and  of  some  pronouns,  ia  placed  in  the  fonn 

•  Wtat*'tb»  Berks  of  arBniiiais,Rof)Ui,  Latin,  and  Oicek.ovrsa  Baki  Puit*'  wBl  nHMteh  t«.- 
maoy  trcatiiM  fbr  each  or  any  of  tba  languages  It  alll  probabl/  oontain,  —  what  unironBl^  wUl  ka  fbaad  I 
dIstnbaMoa  of  Utelr  several  sorta  and  bIbbs,    or  what  jamtneu  thty  will  bare,  es«epc  that  wfaiek  h  tsemw, 
the  WadMTS,— oannotyetbeslalcd  with  any  certainty.    Itappeare  now, In  IKIO^ that Ifaa sebeawbafthMl 
nsnlted  In  ths  production  of  ikru  remofkahlif  differtm*  fttmrnart,  for  tb*  Bnglbh  part  of  lb*  sHi«.  m4  r 
more,  a  Lstin  gnunniar  and  a  Ureek,  which  reeembis  each  other,  or  any  of  these,  as  Uttle.  In  thcM  vmIa,  ika 
ehsoges  and  dMrGpanrva,  sometimes  Indteatlng  a  ^reat  KMetUrmnt  of  "principles  "  or  **  plan."  acd  oM  H 
iiMlin  iiiH  wonder  ai  ths  exInordlBary  Mmiy  <rf  teaching,  which  has  bean  eUned  to  ba,  "m  vi^\ 

the  mms  words  as  tbe  genttu  of  Uts  fsNgOBfer  wdoM  petmlt! "  In  what  sAsaM  have  been  unilbeai,  u><m 
^Ighl  have  been  so,  tbeao  giammais  are  rather  rsniDTlrably  divene!  Didfbmdv  In  lhaardar,Miittb«T.orrM 
ala0  of  tbe  Hules  of  Syntax,  even  tar  oar  awn  Uaguaga,  ssams  seareelj  yat  to  have  sniBWd  this  "  iiiMS  tui 
at  all!  Tbe  "onward  prueren  <4' KngUsh  gnmmar,"  or,  rather,  of  tba  aaiboc'a  studies  tbariD.  kM  timi 
wUbin  llftecn  jesn<,*'  gieady  varied,  from  Ute  Jirst  modH  of  tba  "Suits,"  his  own  Idas  of  a  fooi  nins^ 
and,  thonata  such  changes  bw  condltaBey,  a  ftttuie  pngress,  fmI  Or  Imaglnaiy,  nn  Ukewlsa,  wkh  ti  gDOt  ■ 
son,  vary  ft  yet  as  laiKb  more.  In  the  pieftee  to  tbe  woifc  of  IHB,  It  Is  said:  "This,  tboagh  m(  nsnHd 
^ifsMHt  Ikom  Un  fbratar.  Is  yet  1b  smm  wansBta  a  new  work.  It  has  been  afasMl  nuirrlw  wnmotm."  M 
assin:  "The  Byataa  Is  nrac* /wtfer  than  in  the  fteusr  work  :  and  tbongh  Me  vafas  mt  hm  rfff anat,  tier  ■ 
amnfsdlnadi^crenlarrfrr.''  8ohf  .    -  . 

dally,  was  dofectiTo,  In  matter  as  well 
works," Ml uncRKaUy  "sagWlll  sound 

ohW,  and  twenty -two  "special  rules  ; '  nun  mn  uiun,  uimi^-auk  --  •ymw,  hbk  w  ~ 

Among  all  ttaese,  weriiall  Boanely  fladeraelMiiiflim  pmerved  m  so  many  as  half  a  dosen  fastsMva  Ofa 
eU  tk&*y-lbnr,  /intrtttn  raly  vm  Judged  worthy  to  retaaln  as  prladpat  mlM ;  and  two  of  these  ban  ac  <M 
al  all  to  soeh  tank,  one  of  thsm  being  qoUassaless.  Of  tha  taBraty  now  mada  ehte^  live  u«  mw  to  "  tk  M 
of  Otanman,"  and  ihna  ot  Ikass  aacaadlaglr  wasm^ls  sa  may  of  mine ;  Sv*  an  aUghtly  ahmd,  >* 
UMllj.fiiiiii  their  pradeesssoTB  anoag  Um  old  i  one  la  tba  fist  half  of  an  old  rale;  om  baa  old  eatsfifcBl 
nbi  ■UKvd'aad  elevated ;  and  Otm  an  as  thsy  Ksrebr/m,  their  nambcfs  and  ndadve  pe^lioai  naeyiti' 
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(t.)  WHkialUUiMmidAjtlmMbia;  «ftM- wUoh  tin  two  tpedil  rnlet  for  tiie  com  of  relktiVM 
mrm j^rren  m  undirputt.  Br.  Atiun  divided  hi*  sjntu  into  two  part* ;  of  Simple  Sentnicf  n,  uid 
of  Compoand  Smtanee*.  His  three  cnncords  ire  the  following :  (1.)  Of  one  Suittantive  with  an 
OtJktr;  whieh  coMtmctton  »  jdaced  by  Litj  «nd  mtnj  others  anonft  theflgnree  of  syntax,  and  ii 
called  cffifMWtteil.  (S.)  Of  an  Atf/ective  wiA  a  SubttatUive ;  under  which  principle,  we  are  totd  to 
take  adjective  pronouns  and  participles.  (3.)  Of  a  Verb  wilk  a  NominatiM ;  under  whieh,  tlia 
coneotiTc  noon  with  a  Terb  of  either  number,  is  noticed  in  an  observation.  The  construction  of 
taljrtiTea,  of  eettjnnotions,  of  comparatiTes,  and  of  words  put  abaotote,  this  author  reserv  es  for 
tlM  aeeond  part  of  his  syntax ;  and  the  agreement  of  plural  Tcrfaa  or  pronocns  with  joint  nomf  it»> 
tivca  or  uiteeedenta,  which  Rnddiman  places  in  an  obserration  en  hia  fimr  ceneentt,  is  het« 
^wnrdly  reekoned  a  part  of  the  construction  of  oonjunetion'*.  Various  divislona  and  anbdi- 
vMoDS  of  the  Latin  syntazt  ^th  special  dispositions  of  some  particular  prinelples  of  it,  may  be 
seen  ia  the  daborate  gnnnners  of  Deapautcr,  Prat,  Rnddinan,  Grant,  asd  ouer  writers.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  obserre,  that,  the  mixing  of  syntax  with  etymology,  after  the  mannerof 
iMsaoll,  Kiiknam,  R.  W.Oreen,  R.C.  Smith,  Sanborn,  Pelton,  Parkhurst,  Parker  and  Fox,  and 
Ota  ere,  ia  a  modem  inoovation,  pernicious  to  both ;  either  topio  being  sufflcicntly  comprehenslvet 
uiil  euSciently  difficult,  wh«  they  are  treated  separately ;  and  earn  faaving,  in  some  inatancesi 
duloyed  the  oena  of  able  writers  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Obb.  17- — Tne  syntax  of  any  lan^age  must  needs  conform  to  the  peculiarities  of  Its  e^< 
mtAogv,  and  also  be  consistent  with  itself;  for  all  will  expect  better  thines  of  a  scholar,  than  to 
down  poutions  in  oile  part  of  his  grammar,  that  are  irreconcilable  with  what  he  has  stated 
la  an  other.  The  English  language,  having  few  inflections,  has  also  few  concords  or  agreements, 
aad  atall  fewer  sOTemments.  Articles,  adycctires,  and  participles,  which  in  many  other  lan- 
f  agri  agree  with  their  noons  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  have  osually.  in  Bngliah,  no  modlA- 
calhma  in  whieh  they  can  agne  with  their  nonns.  Yet  LmetA  says,  "  Tne  adjeettve  in  EngUah, 
banag  no  variation  of  gender  and  number,  cannot  but  agret  with  the  anbstaotive  in  thcae 
reapecta." — Skort  Intrvd.  to  Gram.  p.  86.  What  then  is  the  agreement  of  words  ?  Can  it  be  any 
thiag  else  than  their  nmUarity  in  some  common  property  or  modification  ?  And  is  it  not  obvious, 
that  no  two  things  in  nature  can  at  all  agree,  or  oe  tuike,  except  in  some  quality  or  accident  which 
belongs  to  each  of  them  ?  Tct  how  often  have  Murray  and  others,  as  well  as  LomtK,  forgotten 
thai!  To  give  one  instance  out  of  many :  "GMufer  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  singular 
of  t^prononns.Ae,  the,  it." — Mttrray,  J.  Peirce,  FHnt,  Lyon,  Baron.  Rnstell,  Fiak,  Maltby,  Alger, 
Miilar.  Uerehant,  Kirkham,  and  other  careless  copjrists.  Yet,  according  to  these  same  gentle- 
*'  Gender  is  the  dittinetion  of  noune,  with  regard  to  sex ; "  and,  "  Pronouns  must  aiteayt 
vrith  tbeir  antecedents,  and  the  novnt  for  which  they  stand,  tn  gender."  Kow,  not  one  of 
I  three  careless  assertions  can  possibly  be  reconciled  with  either  of  the  others ! 
Obb.  18.—- Government  has  respect  only  to  nouns,  pronouns,  verba,  par tidplea,  and  prepo^> 
tioBa  ;  the  other  five  parts  of  speech  neither  govern  nor  are  governed.  The  gonerwiiiy  words  maj' 
be  either  noans,  or  verbs,  or  participles,  or  prepositions ;  the  vrords  gouememut  either  nouns,  or 
prononns,  or  verbs,  or  participles.  In  parsing,  the  learner  must  remember  that  the  rnlea  of 
gueaiament  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  governing  words,  but  to  those  which  are  governed;  and 
wUcht  for  the  take  of  brevity,  are  often  technically  named  after  the  particular  form  or  modifioa- 
tiam.  assasKd;  u,  poumivee,  o^eetivea,  ittfinitivea,  gtnmditei.  These  ate  the  only  things  In 
BasUeh,  that  can  properly  be  sud  to  be  subject  to  government ;  and  these  are  always  |0,  in 
llliiTi  own  names ;  niuesa  we  except  such  infinitives  as  stand  in  the  place  of  nominatives. 
t\m  MPiifi'i  1 1  are  participles  governed  by  prepositions ;  but,  there  being  little  or  no  ooca<tion  lo  dis- 
tinc*>>h  these  from  other  participles,  we  Beldom  ose  this  name.  The  Latin  Gerund  differs  from 
a  yartkiple,  and  the  English  Gerundive  differs  from  a  participial  noon.  The  participial  nom 
may  be  the  sabject  or  the  object  of  a  verb,  or  may  govern  the  possesBive  case  before  it,  like  anjr 
othiar  BOUB ;  bot  the  true  English  gerundive,  being  cssentiallT  a  participle,  and  goveming  ea 
ohjaet  after  it,  Uke  any  other  partioiple,  is  itnlf  goremedonlrbyaprqMintion.  At  least,  tusfai 
he  aanal  and  allowed  oonstrnetlott,  and  no  other  is  aeknowleoged  to  he  indisputably  right. 

Oba.  19  — The  simple  Relatione  of  words  in  English,  (or  those  several  vtn  of  the  parts  of 
raeech  which  we  may  refer  to  this  head,)  are  the  mllowiDg  nine :  (1.)  Of  Articles  to  nouns,  by 
bite  1st;  (2.)  Of  NominativeB  to  verbs,  by  Rule  2d;  (3.)  Of  Nominatives  absolute  or  indepen- 
d«kt,  hy  Role  8th  j  (4.)  Of  Adjectives  to  nouns  or  |»onount,  by  Rule  9th ;  (6. )  Of  Participles  to 
aonns  or  pronouns,  by  Rule  wth ;  (6.)  Of  Advctba  to  veilw,  participles,  &o  ,  oy  Rule  21st;  (7.) 
Of  Conjanctiens  as  connecting  words,  phrases,  or  sentraoea,  by  Rule  22nd ;  (8.)  Of  Prepo- 
dtions  as  showing  the  relations  of  tUngs,  by  Rule  23di  (9.)' W  Intc^cotiona  as  being  ased 
iadapendently,  by  Rule  24th. 

Oaa.  30. — ^The  a^tactical  Agreemonia  in  English,  though  actually  much  fewer  than  thott 
whieh  occur  in  latm,  Greek,  or  French,  may  easily  be  so  reckoned  as  to  amount  to  double,  or 
even  triple,  the  number  asaally  spoken  of  by  the  old  grammarians.  The  twenty-four  rules 
•hora,  embrace  the  following  tea  heads,  which  may  not  improperly  be  taken  for  so  many  distinct 
iwinrd  i  (1.)  Of  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  direct  apposition  vrith  an  other,  by  Rule  3d ;  (2.)  Of  a 
Noon  or  Pronoun  after  a  verb  or  partioiple  not  transitive,  by  Rule  6th ;  (3j  Of  a  Pronoun  with 
ita  antecedent,  by  Rule  10th;  (4.)  Of  a  Pronoan  with  a  collective  noun,  by  Rule  1 1th;  (5.)  Of  a 
pRMioun  with  jomt  antecedents,  by  Rule  12th ;  (6.)  Of  a  Pronoan  with  disjunct  antecedents,  by 
Bole  13^;  {7.)  Of  a  Verb  with  its  nominative,  by  Rule  14th;  (8.)  Of  a  Verb  with  a  eollective 
noaa,  by  Rule  l$th ;  (9.)  Of  a  Verb  vrith  joint  nominatives,  by  Rule  16th ;  (tO.)  Of  a  Verb  with 
diiynaet  nominatives,  by  Rule  17th.  To  these  may  be  added  two  other  tpeeial  concords,  lese 
common  and  leas  important,  which  will  be  explained  in  notes  under  the  rules :  (11.)  Of  one  Verb 
with  an  otiier,  in  mood,  tenM,  and  form,  when  two  are  connected  so  as  to  agree  vrith  the  sane 
iwiiiHiir ;  (IS.)  Of  Adjectives  that  imply  nnity  or  plurality,  with  their  nouns,  in  number, 

Ob0.  21.— ^ain,  by  a  dlflkrantmode  of  reokonmg  them,  the  eoneords,  or  the ^efieni/^nc^rfi*  of 
ipaanent,  in  oar  Mnguage,  nkav  be  made  to  be  only  three  or  four ;  and  tome  of  those  much  lata 
gmtmOt  tiMtttvon  fat  other  Ungaiigei:  (l.)  Warii     fftaHion  tgraa  iit  aaatt  uoordingia 
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Bale  3d ;  of  wUeh  principle,  Rule  flth  mr  be  eoneldered  a  mocHfleation.  (3. )  Pnmmmt  agrt» 
vUh  their  noutu,  m  ptnon,  nwrnier,  and  (fancier,  Hocording  to  Rule  10th ;  of  which  priQciple,  lUilee 
11th,  12th,  and  13th,  may  be  reckoned  modifloationB.  (3. )  Verb*  agree  with  their  nommoftMi,  m 
ptraon  and  number,  according  to  Rule  14th ;  of  which  principle,  Ralet  lAth,  16th,  and  17th.  and 
the  occasional  agreement  of  one  verb  with  an  other,  mar  be  esteemed  mere  modiSeatioDa. 
(4.)  Some  a^eettvet  agrte  with  their  nowi*  ui  number.  Tneae  make  ap  the  twehre  concords 
above  enumerated. 

Obi.  22. — The  roles  of  QevernmetU  in  the  best  Latin  pammara  «m  ibont  aiztj ;  tni  tihese  ue 
waallT  diitributed  {tbougb  not  very  properlv)  under  three  heads ;  "  1.  Of  Nouns.  2.  Of  Verba. 
S.  Of  Words  indeclinable."— &nint's  Lot.  Gram.  p.  170.  "  Regimen  est  ti^Iex ;  1.  Nominnm. 
3.  Verborum.  8.  Vocum  indeclinabilium."— Autfiwmatt's  Oram.  p.  138.  Thia  division  of  the 
ntjeet  brings  all  the  titlet  of  the  rules  wrong.  For  example,  if  the  rule  be,  *'  Active  verba 
govern  the  accusative  case,"  this  is  not  properly  "  the  government  of  verbe,"  bnt  rather  the  eov- 
emment  of  the  accuiative  by  verba.  At  least,  such  titles  are  eguivooal,  and  likely  to  mialeaa  the 
learner.  The  governments  in  English  are  only  seven,  and  these  are  expressed,  perhaps  wi^ 
sufficient  diBttnctoeis,  in  six  of  the  foregoing  rules  :  (1.)  Of  Posaessires  by  nouns,  in  Rmc  4th ; 
(2.)  Of  Objectives  by  verbs,  in  Rule  4th;  (3.)  Of  Objectives  by  participles,  in  Rule  6th;  (4.)  Of 
Objectives  by  prepositions,  in  Rule  7th ;  (5.)  Of  Infinitives  bv  toe  preposition  to,  in  Rule  18th ; 
(6. )  Of  Infinitives  by  the  verbs  bid,  dare,  Ac,  in  Role  19th ;  (7.)  Of  Participles  \n  prepoaitions, 
biBnle20Ui. 

Obs.  23.— 'The  Ammpenunt  of  words,  (which  will  be  anffidentty  treated  of  in  the  obtervntions 
hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  several  rules  of  eonstmction,)  is  an  important  part  of  ayntaz,  in 
which  not  only  the  beauty  but  the  propriety  of  language  is  intimatefj^  concerned,  and  to  which 
particular  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  in  composition.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  mere  collocation  of  words  in  a  sentence  never  affects  the  method  of  parsing  them :  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  words,  however  placed,  are  always  to  be  parsed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  so 
long  as  they  express  precisely  the  same  meaning.  In  order  to  show  that  we  have  parsed  say 
part  of  an  inverted  or  difficult  sentence  rightly,  we  are  at  liberty  to  declare  the  neanins  by  any 
avrannment  which  will  make  the  construction  more  obvious,  provided  we  retain  both  ue  sense 
and  all  the  words  unaltered ;  but  to  drop  or  alter  any  word,  is  to  pervert  the  text  under  pretence 
of  resolving  it,  and  to  make  a  mockery  of  parsing.  Grammar  rightly  learned,  enaUcs  one  ts 
nndetatand  both  the  sense  and  the  construction  of  whatsoever  is  rightly  written ;  and  h«  who 
reads  what  he  does  not  nnderstand,  reads  to  little  purpose.  With  great  indignity  to  the  mnees, 
meral  pretenders  to  grammar  have  foolishly  laimht,  that,  "  In  parsing  poetry,  in  order  to  come 
at  the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  learner  will  find  it  necessair  to  transpose  his  language." — 
Kirkham'i  Gram.  p.  166.  See  also  the  books  of  Merchant,  tVibxa,  O.  B.  Peirce,  HtdiTSmith, 
FtHon,  and  others,  to  the  same  effect.  To  what  purpose  can  he  trampoae  the  words  of  a  era- 
tenoe,  nho  does  not  first  see  what  they  mean,  and  now  to  explain  or  parse  them  as  thev  stand  t 

0B8.  24.— Errors  innumerable  have  been  introduced  into  the  common  modes  of  paning, 
through  a  false  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  >imnte  tentenee.  Lowth,  Adam,  Mnrray,  OouM, 
Smith,  Ingersoll,  Comly,  Lennie,  Hiley,  Bullions,  Wells,  and  many  others,  say,  ••  A  simple  sen- 
tence has  in  it  out  one  euMect,  and  one  Jlnite  verb :  as,  '  Life  is  short.' "— £..  Murray'e  OruM. 
p.  141.  In  accordance  with  this  assertion,  some  assume,  that,  "  Every  nominative  hat  itt  emn 
verb  expressed  or  understood; "  and  that,  "  Every  verb  (except  in  the  infinitive  mood  and  par- 
tieiples)  haa  it»  own  nominative  expressed  or  understood." — BuUtone't  B.  Gram.  p.  87.  The 
adopters  of  these  dogmas,  of  oonrse  think  it  right  to  niRp^  a  nominative  whenever  thn  do  m« 
flna  a  separate  one  expressed  for  every  finite  verb,  and  a  verb  whenever  they  do  not  flna  •  sepa- 
rate one  expressed  for  every  nominative.  This  mode  of  interpretation  not  only  precludes  the 
^reement  of  a  verb  with  two  or  more  nominatives,  so  as  to  renaer  nugatory  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant rules  of  these  veri-  gentlemen's  syntax ;  but,  what  is  worse,  it  perverts  many  a  plain, 
simple,  and  perfect  sentence,  to  a  form  which  its  author  did  not  choose,  and  a  meaning  which  he 
never  intended.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  text  to  be,  "  A  good  constitution  and  good  laws  make 
ffood  subjects."—- IfliMcr'a  Euaj/t,  p.  162.  Does  not  the  verb  mahe  agree  with  conetitulitm  and 
Sum,  taken  conjointiy  t  and  is  it  not  a  pereertion  of  the  sentence  to  interpret  it  oth»wise  i 
Away  then  with  all  this  needieu  aubauditum !  Bnt  while  we  thus  deny  that  there  can  be  a  true 
ellipsis  of  what  is  not  necessary  to  the  construction,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  true 
ellipses,  and  in  some  men's  style  very  many.  The  assumption  of  O.  B.  Peirce,  that  no  correct  I 
sentence  is  elliptical,  and  his  impracticable  project  of  a  grammar  founded  on  this  ^incipte,  are 
among  the  grossest  of  possible  aosurdities. 

Obs.  2.1. — Dr.  Wilson  says,  "  There  may  he  several  subjects  to  the  same  verb,  several  vetba 
to  the  same  subject,  or  several  objects  to  the  same  verb,  and  the  sentence  be  simple.  Bat  when 
the  sentence  remains  simple,  the  same  verb  must  be  differently  affected  by  its  several  adjuncts, 
or  the  sense  liable  to  be  altered  by  a  separation.  If  the  verb  or  the  subject  Aeaffectedin  the  save 
manner,  or  the  sentence  m  resolvable  into  more,  it  is  compounded.   Thus,  *  Violet,  indigo,  blue, 

Seen,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  mixed  in  due  proportion,  produce  white,'  is  a  simple  sentence,  for 
e  subject  is  indivisible.  Bnt, '  Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  are  refrangi- 
ble rays  of  l^lit,'  is  a  compound  sentence,  and  may  be  separated  into  seven." — Bsiay  on  Grttm. 
p.  1 86.  The  propriety  of  the  distinetion  here  made,  is  at  leas  t  questionable ;  and  I  incline  to  om- 
sidor  the  second  example  a  simple  sentence,  as  well  as  the  first ;  because  what  the  writer  calls  a 
separation  into  seven,  involves  a  change  of  are  to  m,  and  of  rayi  to  ray,  as  well  as  a  aevenfoldrep- 
etitlon  of  this  altered  predicate,  *'  m  o  rejrmtgible  ray  of  light."  But  the  parser,  in  interpreting 
the  words  of  otbets,  and  expounding  the  construction  of  what  is  written,  has  no  right  to  alter 
any  thing  in  this  manner.  Nor  do  I  admit  that  he  has  a  right  to  insert  or  repeat  any  ttdng  jirurf 
leaitjf ;  for  the  nature  of  a  sentence,  or  the  syntax  of  some  of  its  words,  mav  often  be  altered 
vrithout  change  of  the  sense,  or  of  sny  word  for  an  other :  as,  "  'A  wall  seven  teet  high ;  *  thatis, 
*  A  wall  which  i$  seven  feet  high.'  "~-Hiieu't  Oram.  p.  109.  "  *  He  spoke  and  acted  pradratly ;  * 
that  is, '  He  spuks/ncdsn^,  and  he  acted  prudently.' iUdL  "  •  Ha  spoke  and  acted  wisely ; ' 
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tlutis.  <Hafpok*«p»M{v.  and  A« acted  wImIt.'"— IfomV*  Gram.  p.  219;  Algtr*»,  70;  R.  C. 
SmitJk'a,  183;  Watd'a,  192;  and  othm.  Bj  toil  notioii  of  alUpiIa,  tlw  eoniiuion  or  jdnt  njii- 
tioD  of  worda  ii  deatroy ed. 

Ob».  26^ — Dr.  Adam,  who  thought  the  diviaioa  of  nntenoea  into  ■imple  and  compound,  of 
■officicnt  importance  to  be  made  the  baah  of  a  senenil  dirjaion  of  syntax  mto  two  parts,  has  d«- 
flaedasimpwarateocetobe,  <'thati>liiobliaaboton«B«nisatin,  and  one  finite  vetb;"  and  ft 
ennpotmd  lentoiee,  "  that  which  hai  more  than  one  nominatini  or  one  finite  Terb."  And  of  the 
Utter  lie  givet  the  following  emmeoaa  and  aelf-eontradlet(»7  aeeount :  "A  oonoponnd  aentence  ia 
made  np  of  two  or  man  aimple  aantencea  oi  pkratM,  and  ia  oommonly  called  a  Period,  Th«  pkita 
of  which  a  eompoond  sentence  consiats,  are  called  Member*  or  ClauMta.  In  erery  compoona  »Af- 
tence  there  are  either  aeveral  subjects  and  one  attribute,  or  aeveral  attributes  and  one  subjeot,  or 
both  aereral  aatijecU  and  aereral  attribntea ;  that  ia,  there  are  either  several  nominativea  appUm 
to  the  aame  rerb,  or  sareral  Torba  applied  to  the  same  nominative,  or  both.  Emy  t«A 
marks  a  judgment  or  attribute,  and  every  attribute  mast  have  a  subject.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  in  ercry  sentence  or  period,  as  many  propositiona  aa  there  are  verbs  of  a  finite  mode.  Seu- 
tenees  are  compounded  by  means  of  lelanvea  and  coqjonctiona ;  aa,  Happy  is  tke  man  wAo 
loreth  religion,  and  practiseth  virtue."— jlt^om'a  Gram.  p.  202 ;  Gouid'M,  199 ;  and  others, 

Om.  27. — Now  if  every  compound  aentence  consists  of  such  parts,  memben,  or  clauses,  as  are  In 
tbemadves  ienteneea,  either  nmple  or  eompoond,  either  elliptical  or  complete ;  it  ia  plain,  in  the 
fiiat  place,  that  the  term  "pkram  "  is  miaapplied  above,  beeanae  a  phraae  la  properly  only  a  part 
of  aone  simple  sentence.  Andlf  "a  aimple  aentence  ia  that  which  naa  bat  one  nominauve  and 
one  finite  verb,"  and  *'  a  compound  aentence  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  aimple  sentenoea,"  it  fol- 
lows, since  "  all  aentences  are  either  simple  or  compound,"  that,  in  no  tantmee,  can  then  ht 
"  either  aereral  nominativea  applied  to  the  same  verb,  or  several  verba  applied  to  the  aaoM 
nominatiTe."  Wiiat,  therefore,  this  author  regarded  as  the  eharacteristie  of  an  compound  sen- 
tences, ia,  aeeording  to  his  own  previous  positions,  utterly  imposaible  to  any  aentence.  Nor  ia  it 
less  repugnant  to  his  subsequent  doctrine,  that, "  Sentences  are  compounded  by  means  otnlativee 
and  eoi^fwtetiofu ; "  for,  according  to  his  notion,  "A  conjunction  is  an  IndecliQable  word,  which 
serves  to  join  aentmcea  together." — Adam'a  Gram.  p.  149.  It  ia  assumed,  that,  **In  eveiT 
tmUnca  there  must  be  a  verb  and  a  nominative  expressed  or  understood." — lb.  p.  151.  Now  u 
there  happen  to  be  two  nominatiTeB  to  one  verb,  as  when  it  was  said,  Even  the  vindt  and  tha 
as*  obey  aim ; "  this  cannot  be  anything  more  than  a  aimple  aeatenoe ;  beoMtafl  one  slngl«T«rb  la 
a  thing  indlrinbte.  and  how  can  we  auj^oae  it  to  form  the  most  eaaen^  part  of  two  diftrent 
■■otencea  at  once  ? 

Osa.  28. — ^Tha  diatiootion,  or  real  difference,  between  those  aimple  aentences  In  which  two  or 
more  nominatives  or  verba  are  taken  conjointly,  and  those  eompoond  sentencea  in  which  there  is 
anelUpBlB  of  some  of  the  nominatives  or  verbs,  is  not  always  easv  to  be  known  or  fixed;  beeanae, 
in  many  instances,  a  supposed  eUipaia,  without  at  all  aSecting  the  aense,  may  obvioosty  changa 
the  construction,  and  consequently  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  For  example :  "And  they  all  for- 
sook him,  and  [they  all}  fied."— JUarit,  xiv,  50.  Some  will  say,  that  the  worda  in  braekets  are 
here  imderatood.  I  may  deny  It,  because  they  are  needless ;  and  nothlne  needless  can  form  a  true 
ellipsis.  To  the  supplying  of  useless  words,  if  we  admit  the  principle,  there  may  be  no  end ;  and 
the  notion  that  conjunctions  join  sentencea  only,  opens  a  wide  door  for  It,  For  example :  "And 
thatman  was  perfect  and  apnsht,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and  esdiewed  evil." — Job,  i,  1.  Koad- 
(litional  worda  will  make  this  cbuse  any  plainer,  and  none  are  really  neoeaaaiy  to  the  oonatmction; 
yet  tome  grammarians  will  parae  it  with  the  following  impletions,  or  more :  "And  that  man  was 
a  perfect  man,  and  he  waa  an  upright  man,  and  he  waa  one  fPicm  that  feand  God,  and  that  eachinr- 
•a  evil  Ikiaga."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  liberty  of  interpretation,  or  of  interpolation,  will  ehange 
limsla  sentences  to  compound  sentences,  aa  well  aa  alter  the  natnre  and  relation  of  many  par- 
ticoWwords:  and  at  the  same  time,  it  takea  away  totally  those  pecniiaritiea  of  eonatrnction  by 
vbich  Dr.  Adam  and  others  would  recognize  a  sentence  as  being  compound.  What  then  }  are 
there  not  two  kinds  of  sentences  7  Yea,  truly ;  but  these  authors  are  wrong  in  theirnotions  and 
definitions  of  both.  JointnominatlveB  or  joint  verba  may  occur  in  either;  but  they  belonKpiimarUy 
to  some  aimple  sentencea,  and  only  for  that  reason  are  found  in  any  that  are  compoiud.  A  sea- 
ttnee,  too,  may  posaUily  be  made  compound,  when  a  simple  one  would  express  the  whole  meaning 
at  veU  or  better;  as,  "And  [David]  amote  the  PhOistinea  from  Geba  tmfa  Mom  aoma  to  Oase^" 
—2  Sam.  T,  2S.  Hm,  if  we  onut  the  worda  in  Italiea,  the  sentenoe  will  beoome  afanple^BOt 
dUpticaL 

THE  ANALTZIKG  OF  SENTENCES. 

To  analyze  a  sentence,  is,  to  resolve  it  into  some  species  of  constitaent 
parts,  bat  most  properly  into  words,  its  first  ugnificant  elements,  and  to  pdnt 
oat  their  Bereraf  relations  and  powers  in  the  given  connexion. 

The  component  parts  of  a  sentence  are  meTnbers,  clauses,  pkrasee,  or  wordM, 
Some  sentences,  which  are  short  and  simde,  can  only  be  oivided  into  their 
irord3 ;  others,  which  are  long  and  complex,  may  be  resolved  into  partsagain 
and  again  divi^Ie. 

Of  analysis  applicable  to  sentences,  there  are  several  different  methods ; 
and,  so  far  as  their  <Ufference  may  compatibly  ud  the  implication  of  Afferent 
principles  of  the  science  of  grammar,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  the  oec%- 
Bonal  ose  of  each. 
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FIRST  METHOD  OF  ANALYSE. 

Smtencet  not  timple  may  he  reduced  to  their  constituent  memhers,  dauie$,  or 
$impl»  sentences  ;  and  the  means  by  toJdch  these  are  united,  may  be  shown.  Thtu  :— 

EXAMPLE  ANALYZED. 

*'  Even  the  Atheist,  who  tells  us  th&t  the  uniTeTBe  is  Belf«xutBnt  and  indeatniett 
ble — even  he,  who,  iostead  of  seemg  the  traces  of  a  mamfUd  wiadom  in  its  maoiiidd 
Tirietiog,  sees  notbing  in  them  all  bat  the  ezqaiate  Btmetons  and  the  ]a&y  imat 
lums  of  materialiBm — even  he,  who  would  despoil  creation  of  its  God,  eamot  lode 
upm  its  golden  sods,  and  their  accompanying  etystnni,  irithont  the  solomi  impne* 
sua  of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and  overpowers  him.'* — Bb.  Cbajmemb,  Discowrtes 
on  Hevehtion  and  Astronomy,  p.  231. 

AiALTtn —  Tbit  b  «  ooDponDd  Moti 
two  daibM.  Tb»  thm  memben  ue  i 
twoTbtuftlnpetUknuof  UMButtfMt,  ' 
lot  thl«  noon,  lha  mium  nulnlj  iBtauM  !■  not  btou^t  out  (ill  tbe  period  end*.  Ekch  of  Um  time  wamAm 
ta  eomplaz,  baoaiiM  «Mh  hu  not  odW  m  reUtira  cluiae,  eosimanolaK  with  "  toko,"  but  also  mi  anteeede&t  wmi 
vUeh  makes  fenat  with  "  eamtot  took,"  &«.  The  ftnt  of  Umm  idadv*  clamee  IdtoItcb  alao  a  anbordinato,  Nf- 
^MiWBtW7  olaoM,— "tA«  tmivtrtt  *i  ttl/txi^tml  tmd  in^MfnieiiUt,"  —  inlzodneed  alter  Uie  vwb"  t*"*"  ■} 
Uw  ooi^aiiellon  tiuit."  The  iMt  phnaa, "  witAoM  (A«  MiciM*  wyruno*,"  fc«.,  wbkh  ia  nib]ota**<l  ^1 "  "i*^ 
OMf  "  to  "  comiot  foot,"  embneai  Ifluwi^  a  lubonUnata,  nlatiTe  claoae, — tkat  fix**  and  uvapaw*  Un,"— 
irhlohhaa  twoTerbs;  the  whole,  antewient  and  all,  being  but  an  adjoaet  of  an  adjnnct,  jpt  an  inuiUil  ilwH 
of  tho  MntMMe. 

SECOND  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Simple  sentences,  or  the  simple  members  of  compound  sentences,  may  be  reselvti 
into  their  fkinoipal  and  their  sdbordihatb  pasts  ;  the  sul»e^,  the  verb,  and  the 
ease  put  after  or  governed  by  Oie  verb,  being  jirsi  pointed  out  as  the  principal 
parts;  emd  the  other  words  being  ihm  detetiled  as  adjuncts  to  these,  aecording  to 
tBM  BKHSi,  or  as  adjuncts  to  adjuncts.  Thus  i — 

EXAMPLE  ANALYZED. 

"  Fear  natorally  qmckens  the  flight  of  guilt.  Basselas  ooold  not  catch  tbe  fugi- 
tive, with  his  utmost  effi)rts ;  but,  resolring  to  weary,  by  perseveniDoe,  him  whfflQ 
be  could  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  pressed  on  till  Uie  foot  of  the  mountam  Bto[^ 
his  oouise." — Db.  Johhsok,  Basswu,  p.  23. 

AxAiTsn.— The  flnt  period  hen  la  a  rim^  MBtenoa.  Xti  prfnelpal  parti  are— ftai^  nriebiu,  FMr 
M&g  the  ntltfeet,  pndetnt  the  T«rb,  and^vAt  tli»  atfjecit.  Aorhaa  do  adjunet ;  m/vrtiasrla  an  adjonctcf  faie^ 
Mt;  and  cmB  an  adfoncte  ot  flight.  Th«  ieeand  pwrlod  k  empMad  ef  acmnl  eliMsa,  or  ataplaM*- 
b«n,  mnUad.  Tba  flrat  of  ttwae  b  alw  a  atmpla  autenea,  burins  thno  principal  fXU  —  P——^',  fnU  eaM, 
aad/iwitlM;  tbaraUeet,  the  verb,  and  tta  olijeet.  Id  Uielr  <ndar.  Iht  la  added  to  mmW  <att4, nvwidac  Ae 
meaning ;  tA<  b  an  adjanct  to/<^if< ;  totM  Jmiu  Ita  phwa  to  cnU  mat  cattk ;  but  kit  and  uteMf  an  aw"^ 
ot  iffotls.  The  word  mUoonneetfl  (he  two  ehlefinauboiiu  parti  of  one  awtanc*.  "JtuoMnf  (a  ieMfy/|ta*' 
adjunct  to  the  prononn  M,  whfoh  ■tandt  before  jwr*^  "A  fWMvmuKf,'*  )•  an  adjunct  to  «»««•  <■ 
goTeroed  by  toeorir,  aadta  tbe  antendrat  to  v^utm.     Wmm  £e  conU  nof  surpau  tn  mea,"  b  a  idam  -* — 


oc  •abordlnatc  ^plo  member,  haviuf  thne  ^lodpal  parU— Ae,eM>U  MrpoM,  and  wAmh.  Nctmimr-d 
an  ndlonoti  to  Um  mb  cohU  mpou.  "ift  prtaui  on,"  b  another  atmple  member,  or  tenbn«e,  and  the  «M 
eUnae  Wa  oaed,  tbe  othen  being  ntOolned  to  IhU.  lu  principal  parte  are  two,  k*  and  prtstd;  tbe  latoi  fUH 
the  particb  om  ai  an  edjnnoC,  and  bdnc  IntnmaUva.  Tbe  word*  dependeiU  on  too  nonlnatlT*  it,  (to  wU, 
ruemmf,  *c^)  have  already  been  mentloaed.  TiU  b  a  coqjDnotive  adwb  of  time,  coanecHnf  (be  eonclodlBf 
elanie  to  pnutd  om.  "  Ttc/ool  q/"  Me  vtoMMtaui  atopptd  hit  tourU^^  b  a  rabordlnato  olume  and  ■tatple  menbw, 
wboae  priDoIpal  parto  are— tbe  anttJect  foot,  the  T«Tb«tefif>«(f,aDd  nootdBetcoMrw.  Tbe  adjaneti  M  /t*t  art  A> 
and  tftht  vuntiuaiH;  tbsTerb  In  thU  eentenoe  has  no  adJonct  bat  fowM,  whMib  battar  ratkootd  a  |iIm4*' 
word ;  laitif ,  W*  b  bd  adjonot  to  to»M,  and  gorenod  b;  It. 

THIRD  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 
Sentences  may  be  ptxrttaSy  analyzed  by  a  resolution  into  their  subjects  and  thir 
PBBD10ATI8,  o  method  which  some  late  grammarians  have  borrowed  from  Vie  logi- 
cians ;  the  grammatical  subject  with  its  adjuncts,  being  taken  for  Me  logical  iw- 
jeet ;  and  the  Jiniie  verb,  which  some  coil  the  grammatical  predicate,*  being,  wi^ 

*  "  The  RUunaUcal  predicate  b  a  verb. "—Attltf'aJW.  Grrni.,  1S16,  p.  135.  "TfaegrwwHiwrtwwIfw*'*"'' 
a  finite  Tarb."—  WUb'i  ScMool  Oram.,  1860,  p.  18G.  "  Tbe  grtunmatkal  predicate  b  ehhcr  a  wb  akwa,  or  lb* 
«OMila«inn[MiiM  part  of  tlia  mb  taj  wUnanonnorad}tMve."— JwdmMamt  SUMtrfonTiLNf.  Omt.f.W. 
**n»  pM^eaU  oonabtBoftwoporb,— the  verb,  or  MTWfti,  and  that  which  baaaerUMl  by  it,  caUad  (be  •O'tW' •' 
U,  *  Snow  U  whili.' GrttntU  AmiOftU,  p.  16.  "  The  gnmmatieal  (mdloate  cooebta  ot  tbe  oUrAmu  wd  eef^ 
Hot  modiflod  by  other  worda."—BH{tioiu,  Atudyt.  emd  PnuL  Grim.  p.  129.  The  togkal  predicate  b  tlw  |iw 
4Mlleal,  withallthe  word!  or  phraaea  that  Bodliy  !(."—».  p.  180.  "Tbe  BmnanatUat  pr*dimt*Ui^'Miivt 
wordaoontalidngtbedmpb  aarnlatlol^Bl■deraveeUDC(ho«at(Jeet"— fivWoiu,  i^m  GfM  "trnj 
pwporitbeiiiBiwargyccBiabttof  theaathmpariai[tha<»6^,&ap>rtKott.and  tbaaw^/lbytMMKiiatl 
BUw  ttMdftil,  tbM  t^r  teall  ammUjr  oprHMd  fii  im4s}lw 
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Ut  mhse^^uent  cote  and  the  a^vnctt  of  hoth,  denomSnOUd  (he  predteaUt  or  the  togi- 
eal  predicate.    7%U9  :■ — 

EXAMPLE  ANALYZED. 
"  Soeh  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment,  tbit  m  are  almjs  impatient  of  the 
pnsoui.  Attainment  is  followed  by  negleet,  and  poaeeBrion.  disgnsL  Few  mo- 
ments are  msn  pleaang  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting  measnrea  for  a 
new  undertaking.  Krom  the  first  hint  tiiat  wakens  the  foncy,  to  the  bonr  ot  aotoal 
oeevtion,  all  is  in^nrement  and  progress,  trinmph  and  fblidlrf." — Bk.  Jobwwn, 
SaaMer. 

iuinn. — 0«M  Um  tnt  pariod  U  ft  aompamd  nbImw*,  ooataliiliiK  tvo  «1muw,  vUdi  •»  miibmM  Ij  Ucl. 
^  ttM  Ont  cluM.  ewifHiMt  ia  the  gnunnutlcftl  mbjeot,  mi  "  A*  cmpHneu  o/'ihmuM  enjeymtmt,"  U  Um  ugleal. 
A  Kiiiit  wooU  mil  Um  gtMnmatieal  pradScate,  tod  "  Snch  la,"  or  it  nmA,  the  logioKl ;  but  Uw  Uttar  eoo^ata,  u 
Oa  wtJori^  taMfa,of  "  Um  cwpoU  "  w,  «id  ^' Ow  attribota,"  or  "  pradlMtB,"  mmA.  In  Um  iaeood  alaaae,  Uw 


KiV}«etti  wfatob  la  aumodlflad.Mid  Id  whloh  Uiarefim  Clw  logicM  Ibm  ana  the  Rmnm&tical  eolnelde  end  ere 
Um  aeme.  Art  may  hen  be  oalled  the  grammetleel  predleale ;  and  "  mre  ahi>ayt  impati*nt  of  tlu  prtuml,"  the 
lo^oal.  The  aeoond  period,  too,  U  a  eompoaDd  aenteaee,  having  two  etaoaea,  whkb  ere  eonneeted  07  and.  At- 
utMmau  la  the  anbjert  of  the  Ibnner ;  and,  "  it  /ottou>td  tugUa,"  it  the  pradloate.  In  the  leUer,  potittiiom 
BtoM  la  thaaaltieet:  and,  "[te /bUowadJ  iy  dupu(,<' la  the  piodieet*;  UMTarbii  /bUoioMt  behif  nndaratood  at 
ttiB  eomma.  The  third  pmod,  llkewlie,  la  a  componnd,  having  thne  parte,  with  Uia  two  conncMlTac  tlmn  and 
whkJL  Here  we  have  tnomtntt  for  the  flnt  gremmaHcal  aabjoet,  and  Fne  momtntt  tor  the  logical ;  then,  are  for 
g— mmatlTftl  predicate,  and  art  more  ptctumfr  (br  the  logical :  or,  IT  we  efaooae  to  aaj  ao,  ft»  *<  the  oopnla  and 
Mm  attrfbata."  "  Than  thoie,"  la  as  elUptieal  nwonbor,  BMaoIng,  "  than  art  tboae  mamttut,"  or, "  than  thoaa 
aMmwwaraptoaiMeg;"  both  anlject  ana  predloate  are  wholly  aappreaied,exoept  that  tAoa«  b  raokoned  a  part  of 
tta  lagieal  anltfaet.  I»  vkith  la  an  adJnnnt  of  it  mnmHm^,  and  eema  well  to  connect  the  nMmbare,  baeanae 
ttUek  lepraaants  tkott,  L  e.  tJuiit  momittU.  Mind,  or  iA«  aumd,  la  the  next  antt}eot  of  affirm acion ;  and  it  eoncert- 
i»t,ot,"it  €ome*rtimfmeat»*t/ora»nouatUrtaiing,"iHbm  predicate,  or  matter  alllrnud.  Leally,  the  fbntth 
pvtod,  like  the  real,  &  ooaipoand.  Tbe  phraaee  oommeoclng  with  Frcm  and  to,  deaeribe  a  period  of  time,  and 
afe  adjoneta  of  the  verb  w.  The  former  eontalaa  a  anbordinata  relatire  claoae,  of  whiofa  that  (repreaenting  Mnt) 
ti  tba  aaUaet,  and  iraiafu,  or  tooJcnu  Ma  fitHcy,  tbe  ptedteate.  Of  the  principal  elanta,  tbe  word  all.  taken  %n  a 
■Mii,btiiaanldeet,wbetlMrgT«nimatie*lor  lo^eali  and  "  the  oopnla,"  or  "graauiutlaalpredkata,"MfbeeaiBai, 
*>UiMi4)iiMto  ana  tbe  nonunatlTea  Mlowing,  the  li^teal  predicate. 

FOURTH  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 
4^  eyrUax  %e  founded  on  the  bilation  of  worde  one  to  an  other,  and  the  connxz- 
lOK  of  cktusee  and  phrases,  according  to  tbi  bbnsk.  Hence  sentences  may  be,  in 
some  Ktrt,  analyzed,  and  perhaps  profitably,  by  the  tracing  of  such  relation  or  con- 
nexion, from  link  to  link,  through  a  series  of  words,  beginning  and  ending  with 
saeh  at  are  somewhat  remote  from  each  other,  yet  icithin  the  period.    Thus  :— 

EXAMPLES  ANALYZED. 

1.  "  Swift  woald  saj,  *  The  thiog  has  not  life  eoough  in  it  to  keep  it  sweet ;  *  John- 
Bon, '  The  creature  possesses  not  vitality  sufficient  to  preserre  it  from  putrefactioQ.' " 
— Matt.  HABKifiON^  on  the  English  Language,  p.  102. 

IXALTtB.— What  la  tbe  general  aanae  of  thia  paaaage  T  and  what,  the  ehaln  of  connexion  between  the  wordi 
Strnfttatiptitrffaetioml  The  period  la  dealgned  to  ahow,  that  Swift  prelbrred  worda  of  Saxon  origin  ;  end  John- 
>Bn,of  LeUn-  It  haa  in  contraat  two  coGrdlnata  mambera,  tadUy  ooanected  {the  verb  %Bovld  aoy  bring  nndo^ 
md  after  JMimm,  and  perhape  alao  tbe  particle  6kI,  after  the  aemloolon.  Sun/I  la  the  anttieot  of  womM  sag; 
and  waaU  tof  IntrodnoM  tbe  claoae  after  It,  ea  what  wonld  be  eaid.  Tkt  relataa  to  iMng ;  thing  b  the  aubject  <tf 
^ ;  <lai  b  qa^MMl  by  «o(,  and  gDvema  Ufe ;  Hft  b  qaallfled  by  tbe  ad)eettTe  tnough,  and  by  the  phraaa,  tit  it ; 
navr^^iaanteeedMit  to  io;togDTemaiMp,-  i«(pgoTema  tl,  which  elands  fbrlAabUng;  andii,  In  lloii<tf  IA«  liuif , 
h  inaUBed  by  twtt.  The  oUef  mamberi  are  connfctod  althar  by  atandtng  In  eoninat  aa  membera,  or  by  &uX, 
■mdaiatood  befim  Johiuo*.  Jo/mton  b  the  sat^eet  of  womU  tof,  nnderatood ;  and  ttUa  uwhU  aoy,  agtla  tntro- 
daeet  a  claoae,  oa  what  wonld  be  eald.  IKa  lelatee  to  ereolHre ;  montrab  tbeantijaet  of  peaacMu;  jwuaaM*  li 
fBiBM^  M<^aadgofenu«&aIitf ;  tritolitir taqaalUM by  aifjkiaiif /  aitfitfait b  antaeedent to rtf  Mfgn^ 
mwTc;  ^MMrwgoTaniiitfWidliaiitemdanttoyrMn;  tatifiSmpiwtatMpmrtf'KiiOK. 

2.  "  There  is  one  Being  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  finding 
tHat  Beenrity,  which  nothing  about  as  can  give,  and  which  nothing  about  ua  can  take 
«ny."_GRiiHwooD :  Wells's  School  Gram.  p.  192.* 

macile ;  aa  when  we  My,  ht  a»ia ;  whkh  tanpocia  tba  nme  aa,  Aa  b  fiuteg.**— DwuMi'a  Lcgie.  p.  106.  Ia  i*- 
VaelleihbTUidlMbador  AMlyris,ftb<)a«rtlnMbIe,wb^heraiionnor«iiadfaettM  wUeh  feUowa  Um  mb 
■MtanpartortbeaMertODibtobe  taMlndad  In  "  Um  gtammatictf  Mdlealo  "  or  not.  Welb  nTa,Na:  "It 
wnM  dwboy  itoace  aU  dbtlaetion  between  the  grmmalkal  and  tbe  lo^  predicate."— ftatoeffljawt.  p.  185. 
Aa  vOfK  qoMdoB  b,  whetbei  the  cepitta.  it*,  wof,  or  the  like,)  whkh  the  togjcwM  dlacrimiaate,  shoold  bo 
Muilud  aa  part  of  the  logtmt  pndteate,  ^en  it  oecnti  aa  a  dlitinet  word.  Tbe  prevalent  pvaeUee  of  UMirwn- 
■mdtnlaM^wia  b,  ao  to  tBclmde  It— »  piaetlee  whieh  in  Itself  to  not  veiy  « lo^^."  The  diatlnetlon  of  anUaets 
— il  piaJltlajL  aa  "  giomiwrital  aod  togicai,"  h  bot  a  reeent  one.  In  some  gramman,  tha  partithm  naad  in  logto 
>■  Swd  wUfleut  etaaage,  except  pertiape  of  teorda aa, "  There  ait,  in  aenteiMes,  a  mlottt,  a  Bradtaua,  and  * 

*  I  cS*  Hria  examnte  from  Walla,  tor  the  pnrpooa  of  expUinlDf  It  without  the  aereral  anon  wUeh  that  gentle* 
M^«]f»drf<>lBentaataa.  HeanggwUthatMwf  c(mMota,not  the  twoTel>tlTedaK*M.  aaaooh.bnt  tbe  two  verU 
<m  givt  and  esa  Mia ;  and  that  the  eoonaxloo  between  meoy  and  it  mnaC  be  traced  through  the  (bmwr,  and  Ue 
•^wteA.  ThM  MrtUoiM,  I  tillBk.  are  «nmg.  Healeonsee  here.ea  etoewhare.  the  ij>iiieaslone,  "wtfa* 
'*iafM  it,"  and, "  leiiUM  ti  ralUari  bf ,»  fael)  In  a  vwj  nBanal,  and  parhapa  ap  ananttamiaad,  tenet.  HblBwia|t 
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AMUTSm.— Whitltttw  gnanlitnMtDn  oTOib  pMnnt  tnd  vh»t,  tht  eh*ki  of  MvMxkn  "  b«tvMB  tka 

word!  away  ud  UT"  Tb« period  ti  a  emnpUx  ■rat«sc«,ba*toKl6vrdMacs,allcoiiBMttd  tORfttwrtiTnlidTti; 
the  Mcood,  b;  whom,  to  Uw  flnt  ind  ohkT  cIbom,  "  7W<  u  om  BrtKc ; "  Um  lUid  Mid  (be  frarth,  to  tb*  mtm4, 
hy  tekieA  ftod  whUA ;  bnt  the  lut  two,  hkfi&K  tht  mbm  antecedeBL  ttcwily,  ud  being  coufdiuta.  ue  alM  eon> 
SMSedona  to  tha  other  by  and.  Ai  to  "  (fa««haiB  of  ooanexloii,"  Jwoy  nhriM  to  con  laA<  ;  con  la*«  kgrtM  with 
Ito  DomiiiatiTe  N«iiWNr,  *nd  SOWM  K>UcA  ;  wUcA  npnaanti  Menntir;  *t«»gi<y  li jptrmtA  by  Jtmdiag  ■■  jfaWnif 
If  govcrnadbT  o/',-  o/'nftn  buk  to  CMV&riM;  coNvicftaibgAmiitaiij  w4M;wwi«ftnlMAlo(MHM 
ImA  ■gnM  with  iM,  aad  MM,  tks  ulmtet  oft* ;  M  g«TNH  WMWt;  timn  npMmta  Mmgi  ami  Mmg 
UthBtabjaetot  is. 


TAs  ftfK  andmott  th&nmffh  method  ofana^t  u  Abot  o^Gohkri  SnuonCiL 
PiBaiKO  ;  a  method  which,  far  the  eahe  of  order  and  brwihf,  thovld  ever  h$  kept 
free  from  all  mixture  of  etymoloffietd  defmtione  or  reaiom,  mtt  lehidk 
ceded  or  foUowed  5y  ana  of  the  foregoing  echemet  of  re$olvtion,if^  the  temhr 
choose  to  require  ctny  such  preiiminary  or  subsidiary  es^aorition,  Tm  meAod  is 
fully  iUtutrated  in  the  Twelfth  Praxis  below. 


Obs.  1.— The  almoat  in&ntta  Toriety  in  the  fonts  of  aentcDcei,  will  tome  times  throw  dlAcoI^ 
Is  the  ym  of  the  analyser,  be  hia  scheme  or  hii  ikill  what  it  may.  The  last  torn  or  five  obiem- 
tions  of  the  preceding  seriea  have  shown,  that  the  dUUnetion  of  Benteneea  as  timpU  or  compound, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  point  of  the  First  Method  of  Analysis  abore,  is  not  always  plain, 
•Ten  to  the  learned.  The  definitions  and  ezatnples  which  I  hare  given,  will  make  it  ymcraAr 
BO ;  and,  where  it  is  otherwiBe.  the  qnestioD  or  poszle,  it  is  preiomed,  cannot  often  be  of  iraea 
practical  importance.  If  the  diSeresce  be  not  obviaas,  it  can  hardly  be  a  momentooa  mor,  IS 
mistake  a  phrase  for  an  elliptical  clause,  or  to  call  such  a  clause  a  phrase. 

Obs.  2. — The  Second  Method  above  is,!  think,  easier  of  application  than  any  of  the  rest;  and, 
if  other  analysis  than  the  regular  method  of  parsing  seem  desirable,  this  will  probably  be  found  u 
nse^l  as  any.  There  is,  in  many  of  oar  popular  grammars,  some  recc^nition  of  the  prineipltt 
of  this  analysis — some  mention  of  "  the  principal  porta  of  a  sentence,"  tn  accordance  with  what 
are  so  called  above, — and  also,  in  a  few,  some  succinct  account  of  the  parts  called  *'  a^v»dt; " 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ^evalent  inracUce  of  applying  these  principles,  in  any  stated  ot 
well-digMted manner.  lAwth.Murray.Algm, W.Allen, Hart,  Hiley,lDgerBOil,  WellSfandotheis, 
tell  or these  "  PBmaFAi.  Pabts  ;  Lowtii  calling  them,  "  the  agent,  the  otfrifriite,  and  tht 
(Gram.  p.  72 :) — Murray,  and  his  copjdsts,  Alser,  Ingmoll,  and  others,  calling  them, 
*'  the  iuhject,  the  attritnUe,  and  the  object; " — Hitey  anaHart  calling  them, "  the  ornomi- 
natire,  the  attribtde  or  verb,  and  the  o^'ect ;  " — Allen  calling  them,  "  the  nomtnafirr,  the  ffri.sDd 
(if  the  verb  is  active,)  the  accutativt  governed  by  the  verb  ; "  and  also  saying,  The  aomiastivt 
U  sometimes  called,  the  avbject ;  the  verb,  the  attribute;  and  the  accusative,  the  obied; "— Wdli 
calling  them,  "Xhetubjeet  or  tuminatire,  the  verb,  and  the  object;"  and  also  recognizing  the  "ad- 
junct*," as  a  species  which  '*  embraces  all  the  words  of  a  simple  sentence  [,j  except  thepn'acMM/ 
vart» ;  "—yet  not  more  than  two  of  them  all  appearing  to  have  taken  any  thought,  and  they  but 
little,  about  the  formal  appticatton  of  their  common  doctrine.  In  Allen's  English  Orammir, 
which  is  one  of  the  best,  and  likewise  in  Wells's,  this  reduction  of  all  connected  words,  or  parts  of 
•peech,  into  "  the  principal  parts  "  and  *'  the  adjuncts,"  is  fully  recognised ;  Uie  adjuncts,  too, 
are  discriminated  by  Allrn,  as  "  either  primary  or  aeeondarr,'*  nor  are  their  more  particnlsr 
■peoies  or  relations  overlooked ;  but  I  find  no  method  presenbed  for  the  aualvaia  intended,  ex- 
cept what  WcUs  adopted  in  his  early  editions  but  has  since  changed  to  an  otiier  or  abandonrd, 
and  no  other  allusion  to  it  by  Allen,  than  this  Note,  which,  with  some  appearanceuf  intrusion,  is  sp- 
pended  to  his  "  Method  of  Parsing  the  Infinitive  Mood: "'— "  The  pupil  may  now  begin  to  oaslyM 
[analyze]  the  sentences,  by  distingiuahing  theprincipal  words  and  their  adjuncts."— IT. 
Gram.  p.  268. 

Obs.  3. — These  authors  in  general,  and  many  more,  tell  us,  with  some  variation  of  wordi,  that 
the  agent,  subject,  or  nominative,  is  that  of  which  something  is  said,  affirmed,  or  denied;  thst 
the  attribute,  verb,  or  predicate,  is  that  which  is  said,  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  the  subject;  and  thst 
t^e  object,  accusative,  or  case  sequent,  is  that  which  is  introduced  by  the  finite  verb,  or  affected 
by  the  action  affirmed.  Lowth  says,  *'  In  English  the  nominative  case,  denoting  the  agent, 
usually  goes  before  the  verb,  or  attribution ;  and  the  objective  ease,  denoting  the  object,  follows 
the  verb  active." — Short  Introd.  p.  72.  Mniray  copies,  out  not  literally,  thns :  "  The  nomiBStiie 
denotes  the  subject,  and  usually  goes  before  the  veib  [,]  or  attribute ;  and  the  word  or  ^Arais, 
denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb :  as,  *A  wise  man  governs  his  passions.'  Here,  a  kw  mh* 
is  the  subject ;  governs,  the  attribute,  or  thing  affirmed ;  and  hit  pasiione,  the  object."— if rnmy'i 
OeAsro,  p.  U2;  Duodecimo,  116.  To  include  thus  the  adjuncts  with  their  principals,  as  the  loo- 
dans  do,  is  here  manifestly  improper ;  because  it  unites  what  the  smmatienl  analyier  is  ehiar 
concerned  to  separate,  and  tends  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  for  wnieh  *■  THB  PsiKCirai.  Pans 
are  so  named  and  distinguished. 

Obs,  4. — The  Third  Method  of  Analrsis,  described  above,  is  an  attempt  very  briefly  to  epito- 
mize the  chief  elements  of  a  great  scneme — to  cive,  in  a  nutshellf  the  substance  of  what  oar 
grammarians  have  borrowed  from  the  logicians,  then  mixed  with  someUilng  of  their  own,  next 

reads  thus :  "Amof  modlUcs  can  talc*;  can  tait  n  coitncTU  with  tan  git*  by  atut;  vbich  Is  govertiMl  bj  cas 
eiTB. and  relsUs  to MMOtty ;  w eunty  It  tbt  objsot  of ./indtiie,  w4i'cA  u  asurii) ar  o/to  tonrirftiM,'  cmmciie*^ 
Uw  obiset  of  wltb,  «a4kA  asuiia  IT  (o  on  took;  toexMMwa  tbs  ralaUoB  betwaen  whom  aad  cm  Jao^  snd 
niatas  l«  Beimg,  wtatch  Is  Oie  sntOeot  oT  M."~m!tft'*  Sdund  Oram.,  ll»h  £d.,  p.  ISO.  KelUier  thb  nor  lb*  nb- 
ssqusat  msthod  has  bsen  often  ealM  "  matyns; "  Ibr,  is  gmaunar,  sack  nsir  of  this  t«ai  has  iiiaiiMinlj  Tf" 
t(  t»  sgBM  ana  malliol  OBlj  —  tiia  method  vcsfcimd  b^  hiniflf: 
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■mpKiwI  widi  omU  dcteOi,  and,  In  ■on*  InttaneM,  bruitli«d  oot  uid  extended  to  enonnoai 
Imlk  ftad  leagtb.  Of  oonrae,  they  htTe  not  failed  to  set  forth  the  comparative  meiits  of  thia 
nAtaat  in  a  aoffielentlf  IsTOaraUa  light  The  two  ingcnioue  gentlemeo  who  eeem  to  have  beea 
diiety  Inatnuitttital  in  makisg  It  popular,  sav  in  their  preface,  "  The  rules  of  eyatax  ctmtained  ia 
this  work  reeolt  direct);  from  the  aiwlf  sit  of  propositiou,  and  of  compound  aenteneet ;  and  for 
this  reaaon  the  student  shonld  make  hintelf  perieatty  familiar  with  the  sections  relating  to  au6- 
jmt  wadprMliogU,  and  should  be  able  readily  to  analyse  ■antcuces,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
snd  to  explain  their  structure  and  connection.  *  •  •  Thia  exercise  should  altoayi  precede  the  more 
minute  and  subaidiary  labor  of  parsing.  If  the  latter  be  conducted,  as  it  often  is,  independently 
«f  pretiona  analyais,  the^miieMaj  odomto^  to  be  dnived  £rom  the  study  of  language,  as  an  ia- 
taUsctnal  exsrcue,  will  inevitably  be  lost." — Latin  Grammar  of  Andmoa  and  Siwiaard,  p.  vi. 
if.  Butler,  who  bestows  upon  this  subject  about  a  dosen  duodecimo  pages,  says  in  his  preface, 
"The  rules  for  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  is  a  twy  tue/ut  ana  inUreshnff  exercise,  have 
been  taken  from  Andrews'  and  Btoddard'a  Latin  Grammar,  some  changes  and  additions  being 
nude." — BtttUr't  Praotical  Gram.  p.  iv.* 

Om  a.— WeUa,  in  the  aa^  copies  of  his  Sehool  Qtmaua,  as  has  been  hintedi  adopted  a  method 
ofanalraii  ainilar  to  tfwafawirf  oaa  preaorlbed  above;  yet  niftrr«d,  even  from  the  first,  to 
"Andrewa  and  Stoddard'a  Latin  Orammar,"  and  to  "  De  Saoy's  Oennu  Orammar,"  aa  If  thcae 
were  authoritiea  for  what  he  then  uicalcated.  Snbeequently,  Ae  ehattgtd  hit  tchems,  from  that  of 
Porta  Prmc^tal  and  A^t*"^*  *o  of  StilgecU  and  Pr^dieata,  "  either  grammatical  or  loncal," 
also  "  either  simple  or  compound; " — to  oaa  resembling  Andrews  and  Stoddard's,  yet  dSering 
troax  it,  often,  aa  to  what  constitatea  a  <'nammatical  predicate;" — to  one  resembling  the  7%tfW 
MHhod  above,  yet  differing  from  it,  (aa  does  Andrews  and  Stoddard's.)  in  taking  the  logical 
subfect  and  predicate  befora  the  grammatical.  "  The  chapter  on  AnalTiis,"  said  he  then,  "  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged  with  great  care,  and  will  be  found  to  embody  all  the  mott  in^ortant 
principles  on  this  subject  [,]  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  De  Sacy,  Andrews  and  Stoddard 
kahner,  Crosby,  and  Crane,  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  attention  of  teachers  is  now  so 
gcneraUy  directed  to  fcU«  NnportOfi/tMod*  of  investigating  the  structure  of  our  language,  in  con- 
mtttim  th«  ordinary  exercises  olttymoloficai  and  syntactical  parsing."—  Walla'*  School  Gram., 
HewBd..l8S0,p.iT. 

Obs.  8.— In  view  of  the  faot,  that  Wella'a  chief  mode  of  sentential  anah'sis  had  just  ande^ooe  aa 
almost  total  metamorphosis,  a  change  plausible  perhaps,  but  of  doubtful  utility, — that,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  words  just  cited,  and  afterwards,  so  far  ana  so  long  as  any  copies  of  bis  early  "  Thoa- 
•aads"  remain  in  use,  the  author  himself  has  earnestly  directed  attention  to  a  method  which  he 
now  meana  henceforth  to  abandon, — in  this  view,  the  praise  and  gratulation  expressed  ^ve  seem 
singular.  If  it  has  been  found  practicable,  to  slide  "tneattentionof  teachers,"andtheiri^proba>- 
tion  too,  adroitly  over  from  one  "  important  mode  of  investigating  the  structure  of  our  language," 
to  an  other ;— if  "  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,"  that  the  direction  thus  given  to  public  opinion  sus- 
tains itself  so  well,  ana  "  is  so  generally  "  acquiesced  in; — if  it  ia  proved,  that  the  stereotyped 
pTsise  of  one  systemof  analyais  may,  without  alteration,  be  so  transferred  to  an  other,  aa  to  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  commending  and  superseding ;  — it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author's 
next  new  pUtea  will  bear  the  stamp  of  vetoCAsr  "  most  important  principlea"  of  analysis.  Thia 
proeeaa  is  ncre  recommended  to  be  usea  *'  ui  comisrtioii  woA  the  ordinary  exercises  oiatj/moloffuiai 
and  syntactieal  parains," — exercises,  which,  in  Wells's  Grammar,  are  generally,  and  very  iroprop- 
arty,  commingled ;  and  if,  to  these,  may  be  profitably  cotyoined  either  his  present  or  his  former 
scheme  of  anuyais,  it  were  well,  had  he  somewhere  put  them  together  and  shown  how. 

Om.  7.— But  there  are  other  passages  of  the  School  Grammar,  so  little  suited  to  this  notion  of 
'VmME^Mfi,"  that  one  can  haxdly  believe  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  what  seema  its  only  sense. 
"Advanead  elaaaes  should  attend  less  to  the  common  Order  of  Parsing,  and  more  to  the  Anaiji- 
mof  language."— ITe/Zi's  Grammar,  "  3d  Thousand,"  p.  125;  "  113th  Thousand,"  p.  132.  Thia 
haplies,  what  ia  probably  true  of  the  etymological  exercise,  that  parsing  is  more  rudimental  than 
tb«  other  forms  of  analysis.  It  also  intimates,  what  is  not  so  clear,  that  pupils  rightly  instruct- 
ed must  advance  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  as  to  something  more  worthy  of  their  intellectual 

Kwers.  The  passage  is  used  with  reference  to  either  form  of  analysis  adopted  by  the  author, 
the  following  comparison,  in  which  Parsing  is  plMuly  disparaged,  standa  permanently  at  the 
head  of  "the  chapter  on  Analysis,"  to  commend  first  one  mode,  and  then  an  other:  "Itiapartioa- 
kidy  desirable  that  pupils  sAoiw^om  aa  aarh/  atpractica&lafromthe farmalUieaot  common  pasb- 
UOfto  ttie  more  int^orbm^  exercise  of  ANALYZiNO  cridcallv  the  structure  of  language.  The  me- 
dwnical routine  of  technical  parsing  is  peculiarly  liable  to  oecome  monotonous  uid  dull,  whileCAe 
fndica  af  aaxiaining  tha  variout  ralationa  and  offices  of  Korda  in  a  santenca,  is  adapted  to  call  the 
■ind  of  the  learner  into  constant  and  vigorous  action,  and  can  hardly  fait  of  exciting  the  deepest 
interest."— fTeJ&'a  Gram.  3d  Th.  p.  181 ;  llSth  Th.  p.  IS4. 

Obs.  &.— An  ill  scheme  of  parting,  or  an  ill  use  of  a  good  one,  ia  almost  as  unlucky  in  grammar, 
as  >n  ill  method  of  ciphering,  or  an  ill  use  of  a  good  one,  would  be  in  arithmetic.  From  Uie  strong 
eontraat  cited  above,  one  might  suspect  that,  in  selecting,  devising,  or  using,  a  technical  prooesa 
br  the  exercising  of  learners  in  the  princ^>les  of  etymology  and  srntax,  this  author  had  bont  less 
fcrtuaate  than  the  generally  of  his  fellows.  Not  only  is  it  implied,  that  parsing  ia  no  critical 
analysis,  but  even  what  is  set  in  oppimtion  to  the  "  mechanical  routine,"  may  very  well  serve  for 

*Tba  posMsetT*  pbisiw  Iwre  sboDlil  bo,  "Jadrruu  and  Stoddanr*,"^  as  WcIU  and  othm  write  tt.  Tht  adding 
of  Un  kiwMro^M  to  tba  fimun  naoM  is  wronc,  eren  by  tb«  bettor  half  of  Butl«r'i  own  absard  and  ialf-eontn- 
Octorj  RoW:  (o  wtt,"  When  two  ormore  Doau  la  the  posMwive  cosa  «re  eoDnccted  bram/,  the  posfsnlvs  tarml- 
aallon  rtoaU  b«  added  to  rath  of  them ;  aa, '  Thtse  ara  John's  and  Eliza's  booki.'  But,  If  objoctn  are  potfeswd 
is  DODunoD  bj  two  or  more,  and  tlie  nouDS  arc  clowly  connected  without  any  luterreDiDE;  words,  th«  pos^easiT* 
IcrmlQUloQ  it  adltd  to  thf  laM  noun  only ;  aa, '  TheMi  are  John  and  Eliza's  books.'  " — Bittlfi's  Practical  Oram. 
%  IfiS-  Tb(  slfo  twice  ased  implfM  two  envemtnK  nonns :  "  John'i  and  Kllu's  books  "  ^  "  John's  books  and 
lifaa's ; "  "  Audrain'  and  BtedtUrd's  Lawi  Grsmmar  "  -  Andrews'  (or  Aadfem'a)  Latin  eramatar  and  fltod- 
dsid^-' 
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a  (fsjbifiimof  STotaotioalPwtfaie— ''(AaprvcfiMo^  tht  varioia  nbltom  mi^tem  tf 

wonb  tn  a  imtUnee  I "  If  thit  "  pnuitice,"  well  arcwred,  can  be  at  onee  intereatmg  and  praitabw 
to  the  learner,  so  maT  parting.  Nor,  after  all,  is  even  this  anthor'a  mode  of  paiainci  defcctirt 
thouffh  it  is  in  sereral  respeots,  len  "  important "  to  tiie  tuen  of  his  book,  or  leae  valnea  bj  t<aclip 
ers,  than  the  analnia  which  he  tete  above  it. 

Osa.  9. — S.  S.  Oreene,  a  public  teacher  in  Boston,  who,  in  answer  to  a  supposed  "  demand  far 
R  man  philomMeol  plan  of  teaching  the  English  langaage,"  has  entered  w  earnest  upon  the 
*< Analysis  of  Sentences,"  having  devoted  to  one  method  of  it  more  than  the  spaee  of  two  hondrel 
duodecimo  pages,  speaks  of  analysis  and  of  parsing,  thus :  "  The  resolving  of  a  sentence  into 
its  elements,  or  of  any  complex  uement  into  the  ports  which  compose  it,  is  called  amaiytii."— 
Or«m^§  AMtijfii.  p.  U.  **  Parsing  oonsists  in  naming  a  part  of  spaeoh,  giving  its  modiflasttans, 
relation,  sgrennant  or  dependenoe,  and  the  role  for  Its  ematrootion.  Mol^m  oonsists  fat  p<Ait> 
ing  out  the  words  or  gtonps  of  wnds  which  constitute  the  elemMits  of  a  eratenoe.  Analysii 
sAowlff  jireceifo  parsins." — lb.  p.  26.  "A  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  sentences  ue  net 
single  words,  but  comoinations  or  groups  of  words.  These  groups  perfoim  the  offiee  of  the  tiA- 
gtantive,  the  a^ective,  or  the  adven,  and,  in  some  one  of  these  relations,  enter  inas  the  component 
parts  of  a  sentence.  The  pupQ  who  learns  to  determine  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  must,  Um^n, 
Mrn  the  force  of  thm  eombauitiont  bcfbra  he  separates  them  into  the  single  words  which  eompoas 
them.    Jhit  advantage  is  wholly  lost  in  the  ordmary  methods  of  parsing. ' — lb.  p.  8. 

Obb.  10.— On  these  passages,  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distinctioa 
attempted  between  analysis  and  parsing  is  hj  no  means  clear,  or  well  drawn.  Xor  indeed  could 
it  be;  because  parsing  is  a  species  of  analvsis.  The  first  assertion  would  be  just  as  true  asitb 
now,  were  the  former  word  snostituted  for  the  latter:  thus,  *'  The  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  its 
elements,  or  of  any  complex  element  into  thejNnti  which  compose  it,  is  called  jxwvnw."  Neit, 
the  "Pmrting"  spoken  of  in  the  second  sentenee,  is  SytUactteal  Pmniag  only;  uo,  wldu»t  a 
limitation  of  the  species,  ndther  this  assertion  nor  the  one  concerning  jneoedenoe  is  soffieiaitly 
true.  Again,  the  suggestion,  that,  "Analgsia  consists  in  pointitiff  ovi  the  words  or  gmspi 
of  words  which  eotutituia  the  elemenU  of  a  sentence,"  has  notlung  distinctive  in  it ;  and,  witkout 
some  idea  of  tiie  author's  peculiar  system  of  *'  elements,"  previously  impressed  apon  the  mind,  b 
scarcely.if  at  all,  intelligible.  Lastly,  that  a  pupil  mttst  undsrstaiu^  a  sentence,— or,  what  is 
same  thhig,  *'  leam  the  jorce  of  the  mmU  comoitiid,"^>tton  he  can  be  snre  of  parsing  each  wsid 
rightly,  is  a  very  plain  and  certain  truth;  but  what  "  advantage"  over  parsing  this  troth givts 
to  the  lesser  analysis,  which  deals  with  "  groups,'*  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  If  the  a«thor  had 
any  clear  idea  of  "  thit  aehatUoffe,"  he  has  conveyed  no  such  conception  to  his  readers. 

OBB.  11. — Greene's  Analysis  is  the  most  expanded  form  of  the  Third  Method  above.  lU 
nucleus,  or  germinating  kernel,  was  the  old  partition  of  nAJect  and  predieate,  derived  fromtbs 
art  of  lo^e.  Its  chief  principles  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  Sentences,  which  are  simple,  ff 
complex,  or  emnpound,  are  made  up  of  wordij  phraaei,  and  elmsss— throe  grud  olastea  of 
elementa,  called  the  Jlret,  the  ucond,  and  the  thm  class.  From  these,  each  sentenee  mast  bait 
two  elements  |  the  Subfect,  or  Substantive  element,  and  the  PretHeate,  or  Predicative  dement, 
which  are  prmdpal ;  and  a  sentence  may  have  five,  the  subordinates  being  the  Adjeetin 
element,  the  Objective  element,  and  the  Adverbial  element.  The  five  elements  have  sundry 
modiflcationa  and  subdivisions.  Each  of  the  live  may,  like  a  sentence,  be  simple,  or  compleXiCr 
compound;  and  each  may  be  of  any  of  the  three  grand  classes.  The  devel<nmcnt  of  tins 
scheme  forms  a  volume,  not  small.  The  system  is  plausible,  ingenious,  methodical,  mostly  tns, 
and  somewhat  elaborate :  bat  it  is  neither  verr  useftil  nor  very  accurate.  It  seems  too  maeit 
like  a  great  tree,  beautiful,  svmmetrical,  and  full  of  leave*,  but  raised  or  dcsiied  only  for  fruit,  yet 
bearing  little,  and  some  of  tnat  little  not  of  good  quality,  but  knurly  or  Utlcx.  The  dwf  sad 
of  a  grammar,  designed  for  our  tongue,  is,  to  show  what  is,  and  wluA  la  not,  good  Banish.  To 
this  end,  the  system  in  question  does  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted. 

Om.  is,— Dr.  Bullions,  the  projector  of  Uk«  "  Series  of  Oraminars,  EagliA,  Latin,  and  Oresk, 
all  on  <A«  some  plim,"  inserted  In  ms  Latin  Grammar,  of  1841,  a  short  sketch  of  the  new  analyaii 
by  *<  subjects  and  predicates,"  "  grammatical  and  logical,"  the  scheme  used  by  Andrew*  ud 
Stoddard;  but  bis  English  Grammar,  which  appearM  in  1834,  was  too  eaiiy  for  this  "a** 
and  Improved  method  of  investigating"  language.  In  his  later  English  Orammar,  of  1H9| 
however,  paying  little  regard  to  Mtnmect  of  "plan "  or  eonformity  of  definitions,  he  ceieMly 
devoted  to  this  matter  the  spaee  of  fifteen  pages,  placing  the  topic,  not  ityudiciously,  in  the  flnt 
part  of  his  syntax,  and  referring  to  it  thus  in  his  Premce :  "  The  subject  of  AXALTBII,  vhoUy 
omitted  in  the  former  work,  is  here  introduced  in  its  proper  place ;  and  to  an  extent  in  aeeora- 
once  with  ita  importance." — BuUiOTU,  Anatj/t.  and  Prod.  Oram,  p.  3. 

Om.  13. — In  applying  any  of  the  different  methods  of  analysis,  as  a  school  exerdse,  it  vQI 
in  general  perhaps  be  best  to  use  each  tmarateiy ;  the  teacher  direottng  which  one  is  to  be 
ap^Usd,  and  to  what  examples.  The  selections  prepared  for  the  stated  praxes  of  this  work,  «iU 
be  flmnd  u  suitable  as  any.  Andyais  of  sentences  Is  a  eentml  and  eesential  ntatter  is  ths 
teaching  or  the  study  of  grammar;  bnt  the  troest  and  the  most  Important  of  the  sentential  snalysw 
is  pamnof  which,  because  it  is  a  method  distinguished  by  a  technical  name  of  its  own,  is  no* 
commonly  denominated  analysis.  The  relation  which  other  methods  should  bear  to  pareuto,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  variously  stated  by  different  authors.  Etymoh^ical  parsing  and  SyKlaetiea*  ut, 
or  ought  to  be,  distinct  exercisss.  The  former,  being  the  most  simple,  the  most  elmentaiy, 
and  also  reaniMte  to  be  used  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  the  Utter,  should,  without  doubt, 
uke  precedence  of  all  the  rest,  and  be  made  familiar  in  the  first  place.  Those  who  say, 
"  Amuyeie  thouid precede parrina,"  will  scarcely  find  the  application  of  otner  analysis  praeticabw, 
till  this  is  somewhat  known.  But  Syntactical  Porting  bemg,  when  complete  in  form,  the  most 
horougb  process  of  granunatioal  resolution,  it  seems  proper  to  have  introduced  the  ether 
methods  before  it,  as  above.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  anv  of  these  are  Meesaary  to  this  cxtr* 
■.■ise,  or  to  ons  an  other ;  yet  in  a  full  oooise  of  grammaticu  instruction,  eadi  may  at  tioM  Iw 
usefully  employed 
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Obs.  14.— Dr.  BalUoM  foggMU,  that,  "Anafywia  Bhonld  pneeda  StpUaOieal  panit^,  ht- 
GUM,  till  we  know  tha  parta  aad  alementa  of  a  aeatenee,  w«  can  not  nnfantaod  their  relatwiw, 
nor  intelligently  combine  them  into  one  coniiatent  whole."— ^Itia^eal  and  Praet.  Oram.  p.  114. 
Ttiii  reason  is  entirely  fictitious  and  truthless ;  for  the  toordt  of  a  sentence  are  intuitively  known 
to  be  its  "paiu  and  elements;"  and^  to  " utuferffand  their  relations,"  is  as  aeceasary  to  one 
fonn  of  analysis  as  to  an  other ;  but,  '*  intelligently  to  comMw  them,"  is  no  part  of  the  parser's 
daty :  this  belongs  to  the  ufifn-;  and  wherelie  has  not  done  it,  he  must  be  criticised  and  cen- 
(ured,  as  one  that  Knows  not  well  what  he  says.  In  W.  ^en's  Grammar,  as  in  Wells's ,  Syntactical 
parsing  and  Etrmological  are  not  divided.  Wells  intersperaes  hia  "  Exercises  in  Parsing,"  at 
irren  points  of  nls  Syntax,  and  places  *'  the  chapter  on  Analysis,"  at  the  end  of  it.  Allen  treats 
Ibst  of  the  semal  parts  of  grammar,  didactically ;  then  presents  a  aeries  of  exercises  adapted  to 
tb«  nrious  heads  of  the  whole.  At  the  beginning  of  these,  are  fourteen  "  Methods  of  Parsing," 
which  show,  Buccessirely,  the  properties  and  construction  of  his  nine  parta  of  speech  ;  and,  at  th» 
imtk  tMthodj  which  resolves  mfimtwet,  it  is  proposed  that  the  pupil  begin  to  apply  a  method  of 
ualjaia  similar  to  the  Saeond  one  abore,  ' 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  xn.  — SYNTACTICAL. 

The  ^and  eleto  to  all  sj/niaetical  parsing  is  the  benss  ;  and  m  any  composition  is 
feailiy  which  does  not  rightly  eUliver  the  author's  meaning,  so  every  solution  of  a 
word  or  sentence  is  necessarily  erroneous,  in  which  that  meaning  is  not  cartfwUy 
noticed  and  literaily  preserved. 
&  all  compute  syntactical  parsing,  it  is  required  of  the  ptqtil — to  distinguish  the 
dxfferetU  p<xrts  of  ^eech  and  their  ela$»«$  J  to  nuntton  their  modijKotions  in 
order  ;  to  point  out  their  relation^  agreeaunt,  or  government ;  €md  io  aj^pl^  the 
Bides  of  Synkas.  TTuu.-^ 

BXAMPLB  FAB8ED. 
"A  jOQDg  man  stadunu  to  know  his  daty,  and  hooeBtly  bent  oft  doing  it,  vill  find 
huBoelf  led  awaj  from  tbe  mi  or  ibllj  in  wbich  tbe  multatade  tboagbtleasly  indulge 
dnmaelTeB ;  but,  ah  t  poor  &llea  human  nature  1  what  conflictB  are  th;  portion,  when 
ioelinaUoB  and  bal^ — a  rebel  and  a  tnutfff — exert  d«r  sway  agunat  onr  only  Baviog 
priociple ! " 

J  U  tbt  ludeflnlte  article  :  and  lelatea  to  mum,  or  yovng  num ;  according  to  BiUo  lat,  wUeb  hts,  "  AlUelaBrslato 

Uth*  noun*  which  tber  Umlt."  Becaoietlie  mesuinf  la — a  man— a  goimg  num. 
roMf  li  m  oonuDon  ad]Mtlve,  of  tba  pocltire  d«gTM,  compared  regalarlr.  Iwm^,  irofHigwr,  MMgvK;  and  ralatcs 

tomoa;  according  to  Bole  9Ui,  which  laji,  "  Ad jectlvei  relate  to  noons  or  prwoims.     Beoaoae  the  sMan- 

tag  li  ifomng  man. 

mm  It  a  oMmoon  aonn.  of  lb*  third  peisoD,  elngnlar  nnmbcr,  masenUne  (end«r,  and  nonilDative  case ;  and  Is  the 

UMtKtatnillJImd;  according  to  Rule  3d,  wtilch  Ba,vi,  "A  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  Is  th«  iobject  of  aflnlta 

Ttn, roast  be  m  the  Jiomlnatrvo  case."  Becaase  the  mcanlnR l«— num «rill/n<l. 
'MioM  b  a  ecmmon  adjective,  compared  by  meara  of  tbe  adverbti ;  tludiout,  more  iMimu,  moH  ttvditmt ;  or, 

Hmemi,  Uu  tludi&ut,  trail  ttMlioiu :  and  relatej  to  man ;  according  to  Rule  Sth,  which  nyi,  "  AdJectlvM 

nlate  to  nonna  or  prODomu."  Becanse  tbe  meaning  Is^-mcm  tludtotti, 
I*  ■  a  prepoaltlon :  aod  shown  the  relation  between  tttuHoHi  and  inow    according  to  Bale  SU,  which  sars, 
Pnpceltlona  ehow  the  relatkau  of  words,  and  of  the  things  or  thoaghta  exprestea  bv  them."  BecauseUie 

ueubig  la-«AwU0M  fo  iNow. 
aM  li  u  Irregular  actlTe- transitive  verb,  from  inov,  inete,  tnotHny,  tnowt ;  tbnnd  In  tbe  Infinitive  mood, 

pwsent  tense  -no  person,  or  nnmher:  and  ti  fovemed  bv  lo;  according  to  Bale  18th,  which  san,  "The 

^^^wtofovemsthe  InftnlilTe  mood,  and  commonly  connects  It  to  a  finite  vertt."   Becaase  tbe  meoa- 

A  li  a  pcnoiMlpraioafi.  rearetenUng  man.  In  the  third  person,  singiilar  number,  and  mascnUna  gender; 
■ccordbig  to  Bute  10th,  which  iays,  "  A  pmnoiin  muitaoree  with  Its  antecedent,  or  the  nooa  or  pnmono 
vlitAttrepreaenta,  In  person,  namber,  and  gender :"  and  la  In  the  posaearive  caao,  being  governed  ajr  Aifyi 
■MonilBa  to  Bole  4th,  wblch  cava,  "A  noun  orapronoan  In  the  possessive  caao,  la  governed  by  Oie  nann 
»f  the  thutvpaaseMcd.**  Beceuae  the  meaBlnsls— M«  diCr— 1.  e.  the  voangiMM'«  du/y. 
"tw  scoBunon  nonn,  of  tbe  third  pcmon,  alngniat  number,  neuter  genaer,  bjkI  ob^ctlve  case :  and  Is  rovenied 
"Ta>M*;  Bec«rdlnfr  to  BuleStli.  irhich  »VR.  "A  Doun  or  a  pronoan  mads  the  object  Of  an  aoUve-uausltlve 
Trrbotpartklple,  la  governed  bv  ttln  the  uMPCtlvecase."  Beuauac  the  mesaing  fs— to  tnow  his  daty, 
a  '  opnlaOvo  conjunction  :  and  coimi-cts  ilie  pbniae  which  fbllowa  It,  lo  that  which  pivcedea  ;  according 
K  ik- jM,  wMch  MVS,  '*  Conjunctions  corupctworda,  sentencea,  or  parts  of  aentencee."  Bacaoaa  tbe 
1»— Btudiona  to  know  tih  Aiitv,  anil  li'inestly  bent,  *c. 

*       ■ ,  which  says,  "  Adverbs  relate  to 

—honeittlif  bent. 

bmt  or  otnded,  btmthtff-i  or 

    „  .  _._  ,   sys,  "Fartlciplea  relate  to  nouns  or  proDOums, 

dtfU.>  arc  ciivtrn<-d  bv  pre  positions."  Because  the  meaning  Is  ■  mm  btnt. 
wnipropontiim:  on.l  shows  the relaUonhetweaalAif  and  dMw;  aoeoi41nf  to  Role  tSd.whkhiaTB,  "Pren- 
I'lti  i^t  iii„w  iiio  reiatinna  of  words,  and  of  ne  thtnBi  or  thoughts  expressed  by  them."  Heeanse  toe 
mvaninir  U~b-nl  .inln.j. 

''^"i  i<  an  iiri|>"ri,'i  1  |i,irti<  ipte.  from  the  IttegtilaraetlTe-tnnsltlve vcTb,  do,  did,  dohtg,  dtmei  and  Is  governed 
;  ii'  ,<iriiLii(!  Ill  ituie  Wtb,  which  saVS)  "  PsrtlGlplos  relate  to  nonns  or  prononns,  or  else  are  goremed 
t>yptepo*ititin».  -   Itocante  the  meaning  V--M  doing, 

tiK?"'^  pnmoan,  represcnllni  dafy,  lit  the  ttilrd  person,  stngolarnnmber,  and  neuter  gender;  scoordlng 
teBak  loth,  which  says,  "  A  pn»onn  must  agree  with  lis  antMedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  n 
'■J'Wiils. In  person,  number,  and  xender:"  and  lain  the  objective  case,  being  governed  by  doMp;  aceont- 
inn  Io  Bale  fitb,  vrhkb  -iiv'i,  "  A  ii<iii>i  '>r  !i  prnnaun  made  the  object  of  an  active- transitive  verb  or  partid- 

W",  l«  Bf>vf nipii  hr  11  ill  'ir       i-tii .    I-  -.  ■■   IK'causo  the  meaning  la— doMw  K—1.  e.  doing 
"Uljijid  \i  HI]  irrcgiilur  .ii-iw  i'-u.u,--a.^  •■  t '  i     ]i  qui  JSnd,/oand,  finding,  ftmna;  found  In  the  Indicative  mood, 
arat-rataiei«nae,  third  DfTSan,  and  HlTiuulur  number:  and  agrees  wiih  Ha  nomlnaUve  memt  aecordlng  t« 
ES^ifl^jMAjaai*.  **Bveiyfli>tu  verb  mostagree  with  tiB  subject,  or  nomlnatlva,  In  penon  and  num- 
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m  GKimUA  or  ^traifSB  ounuss. 


[rur  m. 


J/iPiJ'"'  1"  a  ontnpi>iTiil  pprsonal  rr^n"!"!-  rrprpsi-Titln^mTn.  In  the  thtnl  pcnifn,  dlntrular  nnmtar,  an8 1 

HPinli-f  ;  ntL-onliiiir  l>>  Kiili'  Idrh,  v  lii.  1i  -.n     '■  \  prniMniii  ni/r.-c  W  illi  its  anlpce.lpiil,  or  tfa«  Sou  W 

pronoun  ivhii  )i  It  rfprr'si'ms,  in  ivernuTi.  ii;iriili:  r,  mi''.  t-iiiii^T  ■ ' '  Mini  i.-  Ill  liii;  •itiji'rll\  rnte.  beln||«*WMd  by 
Kill  find ;  a>'<  n^llMij  to  liiil^'  .'111.  h  :-u3>,  "  A  iiuiiii  ai  a  pruDOUii  uiftUu  ttic  oljjci:!  of  an  KaTe-tniMltne 
TUbor  particii'Ic.  Is  Kovvnicd  iiy  It  in  ibc  objective  cuo."  B«cMua  Uie  meuing  k— wiU^btf  MMt(lM.  «. 
Uaownmlnd  ar  i>(th<iii. 

.£«l la  «  p«rfiDot  partiuiple,  from  thf  in-rgulBr  active- transltlr a  vert,         M,  Iforfta^,  M.  RWMto 

Mf/;  nccortlliig  i<i  iCiil':  '.'mil.  »lil<-h  ."Hi'i,  "  runlclplcs  relate  to  nonni  or  |>n>iiotuM,  or  alM  anfmaHbr 
prcpo^tilluni."    HciuiLi't  Mir  iiii-!i]i|[H'  i^— I /■  /fl. 
Jmay  In  Uii  ml  verb  ul'i>luci.- ;  iiiul  ii'liil.  -  l<<  I' d  ;  ar.  t.r.lmg  to  Bule  21lt,  wblull  Mya,  "  Adttttm  ICMa  ID  Ttrt*, 
partlclpli's,  ailjpcllvee,  or  ulhrr  advcrbn."    Bcvuum  llw  meMkn  !■  l0d  amm.  . 

•  iB  a  prrpositlun;  Mid  ihowa tho  relaUoa  betwean  UdjmLtlli.mtMm*  fMMii4MCtoBal*ttd,  whlcbtui. 
■'rrrnusliit'iM  show  tbe  reUtloiu  oTvordi,  koA  of  fliilm^a MbiB^fc       pnB  brtlMBi."  BccmmUi 

mcanltic  t»— W/rafu  (fn  or/otlf. 
The  U  thv  iJetliilti^  article  :  and  relatei  to  tin  and/Wrw;  nccordlnn  to  Ritio  lit,  Which  »7V,  "ArtlclM  itiiUt  to 

the  nouim  vfhlch  tliey  limit."    Decause  the  nicaiiiLt;  l*—ltf  -■>"  '-r /■iihi. 
Sii>  ii  A  comuxon  irihti,  of  tlic  Uilnl  pcraon,  ninButar  inimtHT.  iii'iiii  r  ^nid'T.  uml  objective  coM:  Ud  ItgoTenri 

iyfivm  I  Mcordink  to  Rule  flh,  wblcb  ur*.  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  iiiado  Ibfl  ob}«ot  ttt  a  picpodtlOK,  ll 

forernea      It  in  the  objective  case."   Boc«u.>c  ihc  itirnnini;  La— /ram  tin.  .  . 

Orua  dtaJanctlTeeonJuncUon:  and  connect*  *ni  and /tf/j; ;  itcourdlnK  to  KuleSM,  wUckHn  **  CoojiactlMi 

connect  word*,  sentences,  or  parta  of  eeotenceiu"  Jtocauie  the  meeiiliiH  U— «w  or JWJkF* 
Fotlj>  U  a  common  noun,  of  the  tblrd  ptnon,  alilgalitriiluabM.  nentflr  Reader,  «nd  olgcran  MMi  nd  M  laf 

nected  by  or  to  (ta,  and  ■oramedbj' tMiUHnnpoNtloBJIMf  ttmrd^ 

or  a  pronoimmade  tbeobjeot  ofapnpcdtlon,  UKorenwdDTltlB  ttMobfeetlracaat."  ■tcanw  tbe  mawhi 

U-'riim  Jjn  or  fnlht. 

In  is  a  pr.  lu-iUmi :  uni  ■^hi-.w.'i  the  relntinn  br  twf-fi:  ituM^t  and  Ifktck;  acoordlllg  tO  Kola  SSd,  Wbkk  M. 
rrrjio-liiniii  >.ii.>i>  Till.'  relaiiuns  >'r>vi>i>l<.  liiuI  <.r  Ilii:  Uilngs  or  tbongbtf  expiwed  byflieBI.**  BecaOMtM 
mcaiiinii  i s  — m liu /(/<'  m  ir/n>A— or,  ifAicA  (Af  j  indulge  in. 

Which  \*  a  relative  iironuuD,  reprcKntlna  <t»  or  fully,  In  the  third  peraon,  atoinilar  nnnihcr,  and  aenter  fcndRi 
acconlliig  to  Bulo  lilth,  which  m?s,  "  When  a  pronoan  taMtwo  or  mora  antecedent*  conTMOtcd  by  «r  or  Mr, 
Itniust  utiree  with  them  Binclv,  and  not  as  If  taken  together:"  and  la  IJB  the  objective  caae,  belDS  (omaM 
by  tri ;  atronlinir  to  Rule  Ttli,  wlilrh  "iiv^,  "  A  iii-iin  i>r  a  pronoun  made  Um  object  of  a  pMpoaltm,  b  (W- 


emed  bv  It  In  \\u-  ni.j.cliv.-  \\.-i-.m<i'  \\y  iii.-.inlin..  la-tn  uUUok-^,  «.  tU  M<Md>  aMjp-jMlf. 

The  U  Uic  Jelhilii'  iinlrli: :  im.t  ri'LiIr.  In  „nil:i!"il-  ;  m  >-nniiTi>;  M  Kule  Ist,  «Ucb 0*]^  " UWea  relate  to  IM 
aouns  which  they  limit."    Uecause  the  tucaidni;  is— lAe  mullitmde. 


Jftou<jA((r(3/(/ i- iin  iitlvrrii  MfiniiiKiiTT  nnil  ri-iutes  to  indul'f ;  ii' i  unilnj  tn  Rule  31*1,  which  aarai  "AdfH** 
relate  to  v,t1c,  partitiijii'f,  :i.|j(.h  liv.-,,  i,r  niiier  ailverlM.  ■■    lii  i  uim'  Ih^-  iii.  juiini:  in—lhoiiglktUMtjfMtlf. 

Mdulge  la  a  rOKulor  itctlve-trii.n-l[)vi  \i  r\;  i'ruin  indutgr,  itidulg'il,  i<idul'jiv,j,  i-iihil-jrd :  found  In  the  MlcaUn 
siood,  preg«nt  lcii»e,  third  iier-mi.  and  plural  number:  and  ntireeii nlili  li.d  iiumiiinlivo  mutlitmi*;  aeceMlM 
to  Bule  lAlh,  which  Kavs,  "  Win-ii  Ibe  nuininallve  In  a  colb'etlvc  noun  oonvevlng  the  lde«  of  plonlUr.  *• 
Verb  niual  agree  with  It  in  the  plural  number."   Because  the  nieaDhi);  \a— multitude  mdmbe. 

7%tm*tlvet  la  a  compound  pereonal  pronoun,  representlnK  multiiudt,  lii  the  third  perton.  puiral  niunber,  tad 
maacullne  gender ;  according  to  Rule  11th,  which  nays.  "  When  the  antecedent  l«  acollectlve  noaii  con'tT' 
Ins  the  Idea  of  plurality,  the  pronoun  maat  agree  with  It  in  Ihe  plural  number:"  and  la  in  the  ohJectlTC  cm*. 
being  gOTemed  by  inJu/fff.-  according  to  Rule  6th.  which  says,  "A  nuun  orapronoun  made  the  ofcjecia 

Siacttve-tranaltlve  verb  or  participle,  Is  sovemed  bv  ii  in  t)]<-  i>bj''i  iivi'  case."   Itecuusa  ibe  meaalac  I*- 
duloe  thmit€tvf$~\.  c.  the  Individuals  of  tiie  mullitiide  Iniliil,-!  iti>  nisi-lvi 'S. 
Aif  li  a  dlsJuncilvG  conjunction :  and  connecta  what  precedes  iiiiii  wliai  fulluws  ;  according  to  Bale  SM,  iMdl 
■ayj,  "  Uoti  June  lions  connect  words,  sentence,  or  parts  oracntunccs."  Bccaute  the  meaBtaig  it— A  yvnaf 
.    man,  Jio.  but,  ah  I  die. 

AS  U  an  liUerjectlon .  Ind le a tlnic  sorrow :  and  la  used  Independent! v  ;  according  to  Rule  34th,  irhlch  (ar«,  "  Ultr- 

Jectionn  liavc  no  dependent  const  rurti'in  :  tiiL-v  are  put  nUsi'lule.  either  alone,  or  with  other  words."  BecsMt 

tiic  nirjiiiinti  is— «ft  ;— iino^riiL.-i  h'll  witli  liie  rc-t  id' t lie  seiiii  iji-iv 
}'oor  if  u  iiniiiiioii  iidjei  livi'.  iii  iiii.'  jiip-iiivi'  ili'^rie.  t'lPiii i^iir.'il  ri'.;iilHrly,  poor,  poorer,  jioontl:  andnlatM  to 

naturi'!  uccordlnx  lo  Rule  Ulh,  which  says,  "Adjccuves  relate  lu  wmna  or  ptofioiuu."  Becauaa  tb«  MB* 

Ing  la— jmor  human  natttrt, 

ratteti]»y.  rT'  .'rjnI.ni'Ji  rriTH^niimiill  (pirtiwl  hr BlrMtti  Mil  rnlalM lni»yjj^rtlng  to  Kola  *tb, 


which  lay*,  "  Adjectlvea  ruBte  to  nouna  erpcmonw?'  nahllti  lliil 
Human  la  a  common  adjective,  not  compared  i  and  niata*  to  MtMratmoMdUf  to  SuJa  Stb,  wUoi 

"  Itifiaiai  tha  manlvgit-mmmmuiire. 


"  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns."  ,  

Mature  1«  a  common  noun,  of  the  seiund  person,  tbMPAtr aambu,  aaUr iHart «»d  nominattre  eaaai  aad  M 

Silt  abaolute  by  direct  addreta;  accordiOKto  Bala  Stli,  wUch  am,  **  A  wnntor  a  pronounla  patabaaWe  b 
le  nominative,  when  Ita  caae  depends  on  no  other  word."  Becanae  the       "irg  k-ftaar /aUaMM 
nature  .'—the  noon  being  unconnected  with  any  verb. 
What  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  not  compared  i  and  relatea  to  eot\fiiett ;  acoordlng  to  Bui*  ttta,  wUoh  Mr*i 

"  A<U>  t:[ivi>4  rehue  In  noun*  or  pronouni."  Becauaelhe  meaning  la— «Aa(  eaajtMft. 
Oaitfiiri'  i-'  ;i  L<<]iiiiio]i  ti.itin.  of  the  tnird  person,  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nombuUvo  caae  i  aadli  qa 
aui>j<  rt  Ml ,,,,    :ii  .  raing  to  Bule  ad,  which  say*,  "  A  noun  ora  pnmonn  wlilchIttlMaal|f«ct«f«flntUTCf>i 
,     inunt  111-  111  ilii'  iKiiive  cose,"    Because  the  mennint;  {■A—rotifticti  are, 

Jmif  an  Irregular  nuiiii  r  verb,  from  fie,  wo*,  bfiiii.  /■f  n  :  i'oiiTnl  in  ilie  Indicative  mouil.  pre<>«Bt  tenae,  tbM  pif' 
■on,  and  i<)iirji.i  ninntrer:  uud  agrees  with  noiiiiiiiiiivi  conjliru  :  uecnnllii);  In  Hull  14lli,  whlchiVl< 
"  Every  Unite  veili  must  agree  with  Itaaubject,  or  uuininuiive,  in  person  and  number."  Secaoat  th« 

_  log  l»— MItlKcM  OF*. 

nylaapanoBalpioiKniB,  representing  waftarr.  In  tha  aeoond  penon,  ilngiilar  DDmber,  and  neater  geaier: 


the  thing  poaaeaied."  Because  the  meaning  l»—lliti porliom. 
fortion  laac«nmoo  nonn,  of  the  Uilid  peraon,  singular  number,  neater  fender,  and  nominative  caac:  aad  la  f«t 

after  are.  In  agreement  with  ton/Httt ;  acoordlnB  to  Rule  6th,  which  saya,  "  A  noan  or  a  proaoan  pat  after  ■ 

Y«tb  or  partlcliile  not  transltlTe,  agrees  In  can  with  a  praMding  noon  or  pronoun  reftrilng  to  the  aanM  (ktai- 

Becauae  themeanlnala— cowKefs  0rr  Mytwrtfo*. 
mm  Is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of^Ume :  and  relate*  to  the  two  verba,  urr  ttnAextrt;  according  to  Rii]elut,wbkJi 

aayi,  "Adverbs  relate  to  vertw,  partlclplB*,  adJectlvM,  or  other  adverba."  Becauae  the  meaning  la— wbai 

conflicts  ar*  thy  portion,  taAcn  Inclination  aitd  habit  exerl,  Ac. 
JbciMoHoM  la  a  common  noun,  of  the  tblrd  person,  aliiKular  number,  neater  gender,  and  nomtnatlve  caat :  » 

one  ofthatnblacU  of  rxarft  aocordlog  to  Bole  3d,  wUob  anya.  "  A  nonn  ar  a  pronoun  which  hlbesatject 

ofaflnUa  T«A,  must  be  In  the  nomlnallvacaae,"  Because  the  meaning  U — mc /nwitfoa  and  k^ii  mr(.^ 
Jmd  ii  a  copulative  conjunction :  and  ccnneeta  fHcMtaftoM  and  kabil ;  aooordlng  to  Bule  Hd,  which  says,  C<w 

Joneliona  connect  words,  aantaaeaa,  or  pacta  ofsentenoes."  Becanae  tbo  meaning  la— tariwitiioa  aa^MW- 
Man!  la  a  common  noun,  of  tha  third  peraw,  alnsular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  numbiatlve  case :  aad  U  m* 

of  the  subjects  of  «xn-f ;  aceoidlng  to  Bnia  Sd,  which  save,  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  wUck  la  the  aabfect  ef  a 

flnlte  verb,  must  be  In  the  nomlnatlva  case."  Because  the  meaning  li— tnc/iaalion  md  kaiU  trert. 
^  la  the  Inde&nlie  article  and  relate*  to  rebtt ;  according  to  Rule  lai,  which  saya,  "  Artlclaa  relate  to  the  asaa) 

which  they  limit."  Becauae  the  meaning  Is— a  rebel, 
JMeItoaoommonnonn,ofthe  third  person,  alngaIarnamber,maacnllnemRder.  and  nominative  caa* :  and  b 

£iit  In  wpoaltlon  with  (McMmMom  :  aooordlng  b>  Bnl«  3d,  which  saya,  "  Auoonort  personal  pfmobb  a>rd 
laxplunn  preceding  noon  or  pRmonn,  la  put,lir  ■npoflllon,  fattbaiuneoage."  Because  the  ■cmng  i*~ 
farttwHm,  a  rttel. 
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MlitMtiitettraeai)aaMlaa:  end onnitoto nM  m«  Mtort  aMMOM  to  IMt  AM,  WfeMi  Mxt. " Ooo- 
Juetlon*  connect  warda,  MtiteocM,  or  ^rt*  of  aaataiKei. "  B«c«iu»  m  nendBf  kt-o  nM  oad  a  trmUor, 

itotlNlndeftilt«»Uc]«i  and  nUtu  to  (raUor ;  aeoordlnc  to  B«l*  lM,wblcIt  wya,  "ArtlolM  nlM«  to  ttw 
BOOM  which  UiBf  llnft."  BecaoM  tba  nManlaa     a  traitor. 

JMMrliKoommoDDoun,  i^ttaa  tUrdpoam,  atntdUr  number,  tnwettlliieguidM,  rad  i>«nbullT«  oMst  and 
l(patln«pP<>alUon*luAaMt,*  ftccoidlng  to  Eule  8d,  wblch  aaya.  "  A  noonor  a  jMraonal  pnmoDn  oaed  to 
aipUlB  *  inw«dlii(iu>an  or  pnmoan,  b  pat,  Mj  ^poaldon,  tn  tba  nme  caae."  B«caiiaa  the  meanlnB  to— 
MUI,s  (rxMor. 

birt  b  a  ngaiu  acUve-tranilttTe  rerb,  from  extrt,  extrted,  txtrling,  txerted;  fband  In  tbe  kidleattve  mood, 
pnMnttenae.thlrdpetaoD.  and  plural  nnmber:  and  acreea  wllh  ita  two  nomlnailTea  AeZtMlfMMri  AoMfi 
accordliiB  to  Bole  l6Ui,  which  (are,  "  Wbta  a  vart  tuw  two  or  more  nomUiaUvea  cotuiMted  br  md.  It  mult 
•■rvawltbthtm  Jointly  intlMpiiiial,becaasa  tbayan  taken  togetlMr.''  Beoanae the  maanfag  la— ikcUm- 

IWb  «  pOTonal  nroooaa.  repreaepUBB  jtoMwMwiwad  luMt,  \n  tte  tUrd  penoB,  plnral  nnmbei,  and  iw«ttf 
mniir :  aacordlng  to  Sale  l3Ui,  wUcb  aar*.  "when  a  pronoan  has  two  or  more  antecedenu  conuectod 
t-f  mid,  H  man  afive  with  tbem  J«lnOr  tn  th«  ploral,  becaiue  they  an  takao  tosathar : "  aod  U  In  the  poa* 
■MalvacHa,  beinsgorantadb;  jw^;  acconllng  to  Bale  4tb,  which  aayi,  "A.  noun  or  a  pronoun  In  the 
■Miiewlva  caae.  to  gnrenied  by  the  name  of  tba  tnlngpoaMaaed."  Becaoaa  ttiemcMUns  to— MHrmrar~^- 
the  twar  of  tncUnatlon  and  babU. 

Amt  li  a  common  noan,  oftbe  third  paraon,  etntolar  nonber,  neater  gender,  and  objective  case :  and  toforem- 
•d  b7  vetrt ;  aeeonUns  to  Bole  Mil.  which  §■* a,  "A  noon  or  a  pronoun  made  the  oblect  of  an  acUve-tnuul* 
tire  rerb  or  partldirie,  to  govamod  bf  It  In  the  obJaeUve  cue.  '  Becaiue  the  meanlnit  \t~-txfrt  imtgf. 

ifMuitoaprafnatUaii:  and  abowaUie  relattoh  batman  axert  aad  priadpi*,-  aooonltnc  to  BulaSKd,  wUpk 
uri,  "  Prepoaltloni  show  the  relationa  of  wordf,  and  of  the  thinge  or  tnoushia  expreiaed  b/  them."  Be- 
cauM  the  meanlnc  ia—e*rrt  agalnH  firliKiplt. 

drUapenonalproDoan,  rapieaenUngM*  vmiw'*.  In  tbellrat  pernon,  plaral  namber,  and  maMallne  gendert 
aecoidhig  to  Bole  IMta,  wtilch  aaya,  "  A  prononn  muat  agree  with  tu  antecedent,  or  tbe  noan  or  ptononn 
wblchlt  rapreaanta,  In  paraoa.nombert  and  fender:"  and  to  In  tba  poateaalve  cue,  being  governed  by  prm- 
ctplr  {  according  to  Rale  4th,  which  ai^  "A  noon  or  a  prononn  In  the  posaeaalva  caae,  to  fuverned  by  tk» 
name  of  the  tblngpoaetaaed."  Beoanaotha  neaalnic  to— oiwpriMfpIe— i.  a.  tbe^ealcri' prlaclpls. 

OWhr  to  a  pronominal  adjective,  not  compared;  and  relalea  to  prinHpIt;  according  to  Rale  tttb,  which  a^a, 
"AtUeedTeeTeUtotonouUaorpnmonna."  Beeanse  the  meaning  la-ipnbF'WiMr. 

<a*toaUapart)clplat  adjective,  compared  byadrerti*  whealtmeauAaffal,  bat  not  compared  In  tteaenae  ben 
toteaded:  andialatos  to^rwicipl*;  aeeonUng  to  Bute  Mb,  whMl  aajra.  A4)«Dtlrea  nlBM  tonosna  or  pro- 
Dosu."  Becanae  the  meaning  to— (BvtaffprtiH^j'te. 

mKfpJttaaeommonnoaB,  oftbe  tbKd  peraon,  ilngalar  nnmber,  neater  gender,  and  objeetlva  caw :  audit 
governed  by  agmMl;  according  to  Bulc  Tth,  which  av*i  "  A  nonn  ora  pronoun  made  the  ohiectof  apiepfr* 
Mnattogoremadbrttlnthoobjeollracaae."  Beeanae  the  meaning  U—agaiKitfrimiilfli. 

liissoH  I. — Abiiclh. 

"  In  EogUsh  Iieroio  verse,  the  capital  paoBe  of  every  line,  is  detenniiwd  bj  tbe 
aense  to  be  aft«r  tbe  foortb,  the  fifth,  the  nzth  or  the  seveath  syllable." — Kamea, 
m.  of  Orit.  u,  105. 

**  When,  in  conudering  tbe  stractnre  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  bow  all  tbe 
parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  tbe  bark,  and  tbe  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
nutriment  of  the  whole ;  when  we  sorvey  all  the  parts  and  members  <^  a  livh^ 
animal ;  or  when  we  examine  any  of  tbe  carious  works  oS  art— each  as  a  clock,  a 
■Up,  or  any  mee  maehine ;  the  jpleaaore  which  wa  have  in  the  sonrey,  is  wholly 
fimaded  on  this  sense  of  betoty.'^— ^Znr's  Rhet.  p.  49. 

"ItnevCTOan  |HOceed  fromagood  taste,  to  mura  a  teaspoon  resemUa  the  leaf  (tf 
aim;  fiv  each  s  fbnn  is  inconriatent  irith  tbe  desdnation  of  a  teaspoon." — Kamt$t 
m.  of  Orit.  H,  851. 

"  In  an  efno  poem,  a  histoiy,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  genius,  we  always  reqniM 
afitness,  or  an  adjnstment  of  means  to  the  md  wfaidi  the  antbor  is  sappoied  to  hava 
in  Tiew."— ^V'i  BkH.  p.  50. 

"  Bhetorio,  Logic,  and  Grammar,  are  three  arts  that  sboold  always  walk  bsnd  in 
band.   The  first  is  the  art  of  speaking  eloquently ;  the  second,  that  of  thinking  well ; 
ad  tbe  third,  that  of  speaking  with  propriety." — Fonaej/'a  B^t-lAttm^  p.  114. 
**  Spring  hangs  her  infimt  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Ifoek^  in  Uie  eradla  of  tbe  western  breeie."— Cbic^. 

Lissom  II. — Nouns. 

"  There  goes  a  rumonr,  that  I  am  to  be  banished.  And  let  the  sentence  coine.  if 
God  BO  will.  The  other  nde  of  the  sea  is  my  FaAsr^s  gnmnd,  u  well  as  tluB  atde." 
—Svtlurford. 

"  Gentlanen,  tiiere  is  som^ing  on  eardi  mater  than  ax^tmy  ot  despotic  power. 
The  lightomg  has  its  power,  and  the  whiriwmd  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake 
hu  its  power.  Bat  there  is  something  among  men  more  capaUe  of  shaking  despotio 
power,  than  ligbbiing,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake ;  ^t  is — the  threatened  indig- 
naHon  of  tbe  whole  civilised  world." — Daniel  Waiter. 

"  And  Isaae  sent  away  Jacob ;  and  be  went  to  Padon  Aram,  unto  Labao,  son  of 
Betbuel  tbe  Syrian,  and  brother  of  Bebecoa,  Jaoob's  and  Esau's  mother." — See 
Gm.  xxviu,  5. 
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**  The  porpoBe  Ton  undertake  ie  dangMons."  "  Why  that  u  ootun :  it  is  daa> 
gerons  to  take  a  oold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  yon,  my  Lord  fbol»  oat  ^  tlus 
nettle  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower  BsSety"~Shaktpeare. 

"  And  towards  the  Jews  alone,  one  of  the  noblest  charters  of  liberty  on  earth— 
Moffna  CharUit  the  Briton's  bust — legalized  an  aet  of  iqjostioe." — KeitiCt 
dences,  p.  74. 

"  Were  Donostbeim's  Philipi»s  spoken  in  a  BnGAi  assembly,  in  a  mmilar  eon- 
jnnotote  of  idbirs,  they  voold  ooonnoe  and  pemia^  at  this  day.  The  rifnd  styk, 
the  Tdwment  reaaoDing,  the  disdain,  auger,  boldneBs,  freedom,  which  peqwtnsQj 
auDUte  them,  would  render  thnr  snooen  in&Uible  over  any  modmi  ssssmblj. 
I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  ssid  of  Cicero's  orations ;  whose  eloqnenoe, 
howCTer  beaatifnl,  and  however  well  Sjiuted  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  ofteoer 
on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expect  to  hen 
real  bnaness  and  causes  of  importance  treated."— -.S£atV<  Rhet.y.  248. 

*'  In  fact,  every  attempt  to  present  on  paper  the  splendid  e^ots  of  impisaoDed 
eloquence,  is  like  gathermg  np  dewdrops,  which  appear  jewels  and  pearls  on  tlie 
grass,  but  run  to  water  in  the  hand :  the  essence  and  the  elements  remain,  but  Ae 
grace,  the  sparkle,  and  the  form,  are  gone." — Montgomery' t  Life  of  i^eneer. 

"  As  in  life  true  dignity  must  be  founded  oil  character,  not  on  cbeas  and  appew* 
anoe ;  so  in  language  the  dignity  of  oomposition  must  arise  fnm  aontiment  and 
dwoght,  not  from  ornament.* —Bfotr's  Shet.  p.  144. 

*'  And  man,  whose  beaTen-ereoted  £m»  the  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Han*8  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thonsands  mourn." — Bmnu. 

"  Ah  wretched  man  I  unmindfol  (tf  thy  end  1 
A  moment's  glory  I  and  what  fiites  attend  I  "—Pope,  XUad,  B.  xrii,  L  231. 

Lbssom  m. — Adjkctitxb. 

Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  re- 
sult of  embanassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  120. 

"  Upon  this  ground,  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  afibcted 
style ;  a  regular  and  weU>coDnected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives ;  a  eaU»- 
trophe  whiiMi  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  vhiuh  leaves  us  unmoved." — lb.  p.  23. 

"  A  thorough  good  taste  may  well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natuni 
aensibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding." — lb.  p.  18. 

"  Of  ul  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afibrd  na  the  higbot 
fautanoes  of  the  sublime.   The  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  in  them,  are  wondenoU;  ^ 
noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  object,  and  the  manner  <rf  representing  it"—  . 
lb.  p.  86. 

"It  is  not  the  antbori^  of  any  one  pmon,  or  (tf  a  few,  be  tbey  ever  so  enuooit,  | 
that  can  establish  one  finin  of  speech  in  prefisenoe  to  anothn.    Nothing  but  the 
general  praotioe  of  good  writers  sdid  good  speakers  can  do  it." — Pn^tl^t  Gram. 

p.  107. 

'*  What  other  means  ore  there  to  attract  love  and  esteem  so  efie<^aal  as  a  virtoooi 
course  of  life  ?  If  a  man  be  just  and  beneficent,  if  he  be  temperate,  modest,  and  pn- 
dont,  he  will  in&llibly  gain  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him." — Kam$, 

M.  of  Chit,  i,  167. 

"But  there  are  likewise,  it  must  be  owned,  people  in  the  world,  whom  itiseaiyto 
make  worse  by  rough  usage,  and  not  easy  to  make  better  by  any  other." — A^^.  Setxtr. 

**  The  great  comprebeiMiTe  truth  written  in  letters  of  living  light  on  every  page  of 
oar  history — the  language  addressed  by  every  past  age  of  New  Enghind  to  all  fMore 
ages,  is  this :  Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  bat  freedom  ^freedon. 
none  bat  virtoe ; — virtue,  none  but  knowledge :  and  neither  freedom,  aor  virtue,  nor 
knowledge,  baa  any  vigour  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the  Chrialitt 
fiuth,  and  in  the  sanetionB  oi  the  Christian  reU^on."— ■iVMtcfmf  Qiaiuy. 
"For  bfisB,  as  thou  haat  part,  to  me  is  bUai; 
Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon." — P,  Lott,  B.  iz,  L  880. 
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Lmon  IV. — PsoHornre. 

'*  Tbere  is  bat  «ie  gorenioT  whose  aigbt  we  oftonot  escape,  whose  power  we  cannot 
reast :  a  sense  of  His  preeenoe  and  of  dntj  to  Him,  will  aooompIiBh  more  than  all  the 
Itmand  penalties  whiiAi  can  be  devised  without  it." — Woodoridge,  LU.  C.  p.  15i. 

"  Bveij  TohintaiT  sodety  must  judge  who  shall  be  membras  of  tbor  bod j,  and 
mpffj  fellowship  with  them  in  their  pe^liar  pririleges." —  Wa^. 

"  Poetry  ana  impasaoned  eloqaenoe  are  the  only  sonrces  from  which]  the  liring 
growth  of  a  language  a^vings ;  and  even  if  in  th^  vehemence  they  bring  down  some 
monntun  mbbish  uong  wiUi  them,  tlus  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  tlie  pore  stream  flows 
ilongorer  it" — PhiMo^cal  Miufum,  i,  645. 

"This  nae  is  bounded  by  tiie  pFOvmce,  oomifrf,  or  district,  whioh  ^ves  name 
to  the  dialeek,  and  beyond  vhiA  its  pecoHarities  are  sometimes  unintelh^ble,  and 
dim  n^Ba\aaa."—Oampba['»  Sket  p.  163. 

"  firery  tfaisg  tint  happens,  is  both  a  cause  and  an  eiect ;  being  the  eflbet  dt 
irhat  goes  before,  and  the  osnse  of  what  follows.'* — Kmut,  M.  of  CRt.  H,  297. 

**  Withhold  not  good  from  diem  to  n^iom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  m  the  power  of  tlune 
hmd  to  do  it." — Prov.  ui,  27. 

"  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ascertaining  the  idea.  *  *  *  By  reflecting 

Sn  that  which  is  myaelf  now,  and  that  which  was  myself  twenty  years  ago,  I  discern 
y  ire  not  two,  bat  one  and  the  same  self." — Sutler't  Analogy,  p.  271. 
"  If  you  will  replace  what  has  been  long  ezpnuged  from  tbe  language,  and  eztu> 
pate  what  is  firmly  rooted,  undoubtedly  you  youiself  become  an  innovator." — 
CanmhdTi  Rket.  p.  167  ;  Murrajf't  Gram.  864. 

"  To  speak  as  oUiers  speak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  obligations,  annexed  to  the  oon- 
ditvm  of  living  in  sodety,  which  we  are  bound  in  consdence  to  fulfill,  though  we  have 
aerer  ratified  them  by  any  express  promise ;  becanse,  if  they  were  disreffarded, 
Kwty  would  be  imposnble,  and  human  happneas  at  an  end."--See  Mwras/'t 
Gram.  8vo,  p.  189. 

"  In  Englwod  thou  was  in  current  nse  until,  perhaps,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  oenturr,  though  it  was  getting  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  disre. 
■pectful.  At  Walter  Baleigh's  trial.  Coke,  when  argument  and  evidence  failed  him, 
inmhed  tbe  defendant  by  applying  to  him  the  term  <Aou.    '  All  that  Lord  Cobham 

did,'  he  cried,  '  was  at  thy  instigation,  thou  viper  1  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  trutor  1 ' "  

Ftwkr't  S,  Gram.  §  220. 

"  Th*  E^ptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit ; 
And  with  it  take  his  heart  who  oflfers  it." — Shak^sare. 

«  IiISSON  — ^VotBS. 

"Sensuality  contaminates  tbe  body,  depresses  the  understanding,  deadens  the 
nonl  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  degndes  man  from  his  rank  in  tbe  creation  "— 
Jfivrm's        U.  p.  231. 

"  Wfaen  a  writer  reasons,  we  look  only  for  petsponity ;  when  he  describes,  we  ex- 
pect embellishment ;  wh«k  he  divides,  or  relates,  we  deare  idunness  and  dmplidtv  " 
-««f't  iZ&rf.  p.  144.  ^  ' 

"Idvy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse ;  Tbuejrdides  and  Sallust  are  snodnct :  vet  all 
of  thm  m  agreeable."— ii.  p.  178.  ' 

"  Whenever  petuhint  ignorance,  pride,  naUoe,  nuligniW,  or  enyr,  interposes 
to  dood  or  sully  his  &nie,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  prononnce  uat  the  ccUpse  wiUnot 
iMt  hng."— /V.  VAmy. 

"Shss^  she  had  notlung  to  say,  for  Ae  was  redgned,  and  I  knew  all  she  knew 
ttatoomeraed  US  in  this  wond ;  bat  die  denred  to  be  alone,  that  in  the  prei<ence  of 
Qod  only,  she  mi|^t  wUbout  inlermption  do  her  last  duty  to  me." — Sped.  No.  520. 

"  Wsdom  and  truth,  the  oflfcpring  of  the  Ay,  are  immortal ;  while  conning  and 
wwption,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  glittering  for  a  moment,  must  pass  away." 
—Hoheri  ffall.  "  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over  the  king- 
^ODO,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  tinow  do«n,to  build,  and 
to  }^"—j0rtmiah,  i,  10. 
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"  GM  idghfc  oommaod  die  itaaHf  to  be  mede  Imid,  or  the  clonds  to  nun  U;  b>t 
be  diooeee  rather  to  leave  ■Mpkind  to  till,  to  mm,  to  re^,  to  gether  into  beria,  to 
gnnd,  to  kneed,  to  bake,  and  d»n  to  eat." — Lomdm  Quarttrfy  JStmim, 

"  Eloqaenoe  is  no  invmtion  of  ti»  eehoola.  Kirtnn  teedua  eray  man  to  be  «k> 
quoDt,  WDen  he  is  mooh  in  earnest.  Flaee  him  in  soma  ontieal  aitaatiM),  let  hun  have 
some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will  see  him  lay  bold  the  moat  '^ipT^Tr'  meaai 
of  persoasion."— Bh«t.  p.  235. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  posaeas  great  fame  and  great  ease  at  the  sune  time.  Fame,  lika 
fire,  is  with  diffiouUy  kindled,  is  eauly  increased,  but  dies  away  if  not  coatinnally  fed. 
To  preserve  fame  auve.  every  enterprise  onght  to  be  a  pledge  of  otiiers,  so  as  to  keep 
mankind  in  constant  ezpeotation." — Art  of  7^inki$iy,  p.  50. 

"  Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  tbenoeforward  to  direct 
himself,  and  at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  Btndy  wbiob  he  eompleted  with  little  (Aa 
iooiteiiieat  than  the  denre  of  eKoellence." — Jbhn$m*s  Live*  of  PoeU,  p.  498. 
**  Loose,  then,  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire, 
Wei^  anchor^  and  ecnae  happier  dime  explore."— -Jew^. 

Lisbon  VI. — Fasticiplbs. 
*'  The  child,  afiiighted  with  the  view  of  hu  father's  helmet  and  oieat,  and  eUams 
to  the  norse ;  Hector,  pattiag  oflf  lus  helmet^  taldng  the  ehUd  into  hia  arms,  and  iw- 
ing  up  a  prayer  for  him ;  Aodromaohe,  receiving  rack  tiie  eluhl  with  a  amile  ^  diets' 
ure,  and  at  the  same  instant  bursting  into  tears ;  form  the  most  natuxal  and  aSm^ 
picture  that  can  possibly  be  imagined." — Blair't  Shet.  p.  435. 

The  troth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of  knowing  are  one ;  difiering  no  more  dm 
the  direct  beam  smd  the  beam  reflected." — Ld.  ^acon.  "  Verbs  denote  statea  d 
being,  considered  as  begiDDiDg,  continuing,  ending,  bein^  renewed,  destroyed,  aai 
again  repeated,  so  as  to  suit  any  occauon." — WiUiam  ITartf*  Gram.  p.  41. 

"  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  a  competent  knowledge  and  ^ill,  and  Ait 
we  are  able  to  acquit  ourselves  properly,  in  oar  native  tongue ;  a  facnl^.  aokl; 
acqtured  by  use,  conducted  hy  haht,  and  tried  by  the  ear,  carries  ns  on  withoBtnflw* 
tion." — Lowth'i  Gram  p.  vi. 

"  I  mean  the  teacher  himself;  who,  stunned  with  the  ham,  and  suffocated  wiA  the 
closeness  of  his  school-room,  has  spent  tbe  whole  day  in  oonteolling  petnlanee,  excit- 
ing indifference  to  «!tion,  strinng  to  enli^ten  stupidity,  and  labouring  to  aoftaa 
obstinacy."— 5ifr  W,  Seott. 

The  inqniritive  mind,  beginnmg  with  criticism,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  ann» 
menta,  and  finding  no  obstruction  in  its  progress,  advances  far  into  the  senalive  part 
of  our  nature ;  and  giuns  imperceptibly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hnnan  heart,  of 
Us  derireS)  and  of  every  motive  to  action." — Kame$,  El.  of  Orit.  i,  42. 
**  They  please,  are  pleased ;  they  give  to  get  esteem  ; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  aeem." — CMdmUk. 

LiBSON  Vn. — Adverbs. 

"  How  cheerfully,  how  freely,  how  regularly,  how  oonstantiy,  how  onweaiiedl;. 
how  powerfully,  bow  extensively,  he  oommimioateth  his  oonvinciuf^  his  eoHghteoiog, 
his  heart-penetrating,  wanning,  and  melting ;  hid  soul-quiokeDing,  healing,  lefireehiag, 
directing,  and  fraowytiiig  influence  1  "—Brovm^t  MeUtphort,  p.  96. 

"  The  passage,  I  grant,  requires  to  be  well  and  naturally  reui,  in  order  to  be 
promptly  com^ehended ;  but  surely  there  are  very  few  passages  worth  eemfvdksa^ 
in^  either  of  verse  or  prose,  that  oan  be  pmnptly  onderatood,  when  they  are  read 
nnnaturally  and  lW,"—IMwair$  Lent,  They  waste  life  in  what  are  ealled  goed 
resolutions  —  partul  effitrts  at  reformation,  feebly  commenced,  heertlesdy  ooDdaolad, 
and  hopelessly  concluded."— iUotonn't  Sermons,  p.  262. 

"  A  man  may,  in  ren)eot  grammatical  parity,  qteak  nneso^ptioDably.  and  ^et 
speak  obscurely  and  ammguonsly ;  uid  thou«i  we  cannot  say,  that  a  man  may  spa*^ 
properly,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  anintcuipbly,  yet  thia  last  ease  feUa  more  aa^ 
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mftv  to  be  eonadend  as  u  ofioiee  i^iiMitpet^iofl^ 

ttj.—Jamie$on's  Rhet.  p.  104. 

"  Ye  an  wttneeaae.  ana  Ood  alio,  bow  holihr  and  jaiUj  and  nnUamablj  we 
])diaTed  onreelves  among  you  that  believe." — 1  Thts,  ii,  10. 

"  The  question  is- net,  whether  they  know  what  ia  said  of  Chnat  in  the  Soriptares  ; 
bat  wbetherlbey  know  it  saviDgly,  trnlyi  livin^y,  power&Uy." — PmingUtn't  Wort$, 

*>  How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The        n^leeted  nre  I  a  mother  too, 
ToAt  BcAer  fnend,  Mifaaps  more  gUdfy  atU], 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  ga^  of  death  1 CSnvptr. 

Jaaaos  VIII. — Conjuhotions. 

"  Brary  pemm's  nfety  reqniree  that  be  ahoold  aobmit  to  be  go?ttmed ;  tea  if  one 
MB  mtj  do  barm  without  Bearing  ptmiahment,  eTmy  man  h»  the  bum  xi|^^  and 
no  peraoD  ean  be  safe." — W^ttgr't  £ue^y  p.  88. 

"  When  it  becomes  a  practice  to  colleot  debta  by  law,  it  is  a  proctf  ttf  eoiraption 
ud  degeneracy  among  tibe  people.  Laws  and  eoorta  are  neceasaiy,  to  settle  eontro- 
rated  pmnts  between  mm  uid  man ;  fant  a  man  should  pay  an  acknowledged  deb(» 
not  becsose  there  is  a  law  to  obKge  him.  bnt  beoanse  it  is  just  and  honest,  and  because 
be  has  promued  to  pay  it." — lb.  p^  42. 

"  The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  inTariably  and  uniTersally  despised,  abandoned, 
ind  disowned.  It  is  Uierefore  natural  to  expect,  that  a  orimo  thus  ^erally  detested, 
^onld  be  generally  avoided." — Batokettoorth, 

"  When  a  man  swears  to  the  troth  of  his  tale,  he  tadtly  acknowledges  that  bis  bare 
word  does  not  deserve  credit.  A  swearer  will  Ke,  and  a  liar  is  not  to  be  believed 
even  apon  bis  oa^ ;  nor  is  be  believed,  when  be  happens  to  speak  the  truth." — Sed 
Soot,  p.  108. 

*'  John  Adams  replied,  *  I  know  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system,  and 
that  very  detexminatioB  determines  me  on  mine.  Toa  know  I  have  been  constant 
ud  nniform  in  oppoatim  to  her  measures.  The  die  is  now  cast.  I  have  passed  the 
Babioon.  Sink  or  swim,  tive  or  die,  survive  or  periib  irith  my  country,  is  my  nnat 
teiUe  drtvrmination.' " — Skwabd's  Id/e  0/  John  Quineg  Aamm^  p.  26. 

"  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  mcu  of  understanding, 
DOT  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and  olunce  happen  to  them  all." — EccU' 
tia^,  ix,  11. 

'*  Uttle,  alas  I  is  all  the  good  I  caii ; 
A  man  of^ress'd,  d^wndent,  y^  a  man." — Popet  (Myt.  B.  nv,  p.  70. 

LnsoN  IX. — ^Puposinon. 

"  He  who  legislates  (wly  for  a  party,  is  cngntTing  his  name  on  the  adamantine  |HUar 
of  his  country's  history,  to  be  gazed  on  forever  as  an  object  of  muvenal  detestatum." 
— Wa^and^t  Moral  Science,  p.  401. 

"  The  Greek  language,  in  the  hands  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  musi 
tie  allowed  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  every  other  known  in  the  world  ;  but  to  that 
only,  ia  my  opinion,  need  our  own  yield  the  precedence.'* — BarrMo't  Sssatfs,  p.  91. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the  method  of  teachioK  which  approaches  most 
neiriy  to  the  method  of  invesUgatini,  is  incomparably  the  best ;  nnce»  not  content 
with  serving  op  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  whidi  tliey 
grsw."— Atnb,  on  Tatte,  p.  37.   Better  —  "  on  which  tnahs  grow." 

"  All  that  I  have  done  in  this  difficult  part  of  grammar,  concemiDg  the  proper  use 
of  prepositions,  has  been  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject;  and  then 
to  give  a  eoUeotion  of  instances,  that  have  occurred  to  me,  tlie  improper  use  of  some 
ofthem."— iViertfey'*  Oram.  p.  155. 

**  Una  ia  not  an  age  of  enoonragement  for  works  of  daborafe  research  and  real 
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QliHtf,  The  nmns  of  the  trade  of  Ktraatanfai  neoensrily  vMmSij  to  Miekn» 
dootioiu."— TaeAraiTx  Leet.  p.  102. 

"  At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  treee,  I  saw  three  figona  sealed  on  %  bukof 
moOf  irith  a  dlent  brook  creeinn^  at  their  feet." — Steele. 

"  Tboa  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  nilph*roiu  Mt, 
Splitst  tbe  nnvedgeutle  and  gnarled  oak." — /Sk0hpear$. 

LiBSOH  X. — ^iHTlBJKnOHB. 

"  Hear  the  word  of  the  I<ord,  O  king  of  Jndah,  that  attest  open  &e  throne  d 
David ;  then,  and  thy  serrante,  and  thy  yeofAe  that  enter  in  by  these  gates:  Am 
saith  the  Lord,  Exeonte  ye  judgement  and  n^hteonsness,  and  delivsr  the  spulsd  out  d 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor." — Jeremiah,  xxii,  2,  3. 

"  Therefore,  thos  saith  the  Lord  oonceming  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Joaah  kins  of 
Jndah,  They  ri»U  not  lament  for  him,  saymg,  Ah  my  brother  I  or,  Ak  dster  1  utj 
shall  not  lunent  fyr  ham,  saying.  Ah  lord  1  or.  Ah  bus  gloty  t  shall  he  bonid 
vith  the  bnrial  of  an  ara,  drawn  and  oast  ftrth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jsmsalsm."— 
Jer,  xxii.  18,  19. 

"  O  thoa  afflioted,  tossed  with  tempest,  snd  not  oomforted,  behold,  I  will  laj  tf^ 
fltmes  irith  bireolonrs,  and  lay  thy  fonndations  irith  sapphires." — Jbaiak,  liu,  U. 
"  0  prince  I  O  friend  1  lo  I  here  thy  Medon  stands ; 
Ah  1  stop  the  hero's  unresisted  hands." — Pope,  Odgg.  B.  xxii,  1.  417. 
When,  lo  I  descending  to  onr  hero's  aid, 

JoTo's  daughter  Pallu,  war's  triumphant  mud  I  " — Jb.  B.  xxii.  L  222. 
"  0  friends !  oh  ever  exercised  in  care  I 
Hear  Heaven's  commands,  and  reTorenoe  what  ye  hear ! " — lb.  B.  xii,LS^ 
Too  daring  prince  !  ah,  whither  doSL  tbon  nn? 
Ah,  too  for^atfiil  of  thy  wile  and  son  1  "—Pope*s  IHad,  B.  vi,  1.  510. 


CHAPTER  11. -ARTICLES. 

In  this  chapter,  and  those  which  follow  it,  the  Kules  of  Syntax  are  agun 
exhibited,  in  uie  order  of  the  parts  of  speech,  with  Examples,  Exceptions, 
Observations,  Notes,  and  False  Syntax.  The  Notes  are  all  of  them,  in  fbno 
and  character,  subordinate  rules  of  syntax,  designed  for  the  detectioD  of 
errors.  The  correction  of  the  False  Syntax  placed  under  the  roles  and  Dotes, 
win  form  an  oral  txereUe,  nmilar  to  that  of  parsing,  and  peifaaps  more  nsdiiL* 

RULE  I.— ARTICLES. 
Articles  relate  to  the  nouns  which  they  limit :  f  as,  "At  a  little  distuce 
from  the  nuns  of  the  abbey,  stands  em  aged  elm." 
"  See  tM  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripde  sing, 
2^  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king." — Pope*$  £$901/^  Ep.  ii,  1.  268. 

*  " I  wUl D«t take npOB Bw to iVi "ImUm***  Imtc  —tj  Gmnmr that HBdnUr  faatroeti  n*  nkMl 
«nmpk ;  but  I  «m  *an  «•  bam  oon«,  that  ht  Om  nuntMr  bm  sttemstid,  tiefaM  «  what  It  il^t,  1^  rtom 
whfttbwnmf ;  though  tlito  pwriMpi  BMjr  pnm (*«  Mm  w^fidamd  tftonal  wuUui  at  toilnwWwi 

Ortmt.  Pre/,  p.  tUL 

't  With  the  powwdw  Mac  and  Iti  goTeraliigiMHii>,iw  whttt  mtitU;  ■pfl  wHIum  It  ■uiim  iiUnwilii 
towhtehortbatwotbatartkkpnn>MijntMM:a^**ThtotooBaof  rt«Babma*ehtk^^  B* 
»mit«tMM  la  Biaiolr  aqnlva^  to  tha  ftillowiiig,  vU^  haa  two  aitldea:  "TUa  ta  oaaof  lAc  ebiUna«r<*« 
Uebrawi."  WbeeaoMtha  oiuaitiriaiicqidnl«nttothatim,orbacaiiitftHlatMlDlNilhflriaa  MBa:  W 
bMaoaathapoaaeaBlvaMlatkMillailf  makaa  ooa  of  tha  voua  anSWaDtlr  diOalta.  Nov,  If  wa  ebaui  tha  MM 
miutraetloD  back  inbt  tha  IbniMr,  H  is  tha  boob  dUhbw  that  dnpa  tta  arUele ;  hbaMiafbratba  attarlavhM 
tb*  mnalning  wrtlela  nlatw.  Bat  wa  inmatJMii  Snd  anmplaa  In  vhleh  tba  aaoaa  aaalnp  doaa  not  heU.  n*> 
"  a  n>Mm«r'j  tfay,"  nmaa, "  a  day  4/* nimmfr; "  aiHl  ira  ahooU  bardlj  pnmaoim  U  aq 

sumnuT."  So  th«  quMttonabta  phtaae, "  a  Ikrte  iaj/i''  jwmeg,"  wiBana, "  a  j«ttnuf  ^  Clraa  dai«  ;  "  aad,  tittom 
the  eoMtractloii  be  right  or  wrong,  tho  aitiela  a  eaanatha  aaU  to  talata  to  Iba  idtual  bou,  rariUr  *ha 
pbiMaaa,  "tJte  tkrm  jKon' war,"  might  maan, "  fAf  mar  e/ Oret  ptan;"  io  that  tha  aitlck  innft  ntatatomt 
{attar  nooo.    Bot  Id  ganaial  It  fa  the  lattar  boqb  that  h  fantead  daSBMabyaa  poaieirta't  lalaltoB: 

Ebraaa, "  mak't  worlu?'  U  aqniraleBt  to  ■*      Mwrbof  mas,"  sot  to  "  worka  nTiAf  tmam  ;  "  aa, "  «W  imm'tmmO, 
1  avalnlnt,  Mt  to,  tha  worta  flf  nan,"  hot  to  ■*  Iba  vsrin  or  tft«  Mtt." 
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ExosrnoM  IPagt. 

The  definite  krdele  used  inlmmvt^,  may  reUte  to  un  at^tetive  oz  odMrft  of  Qie  compantiTe 
or  the  8uperlatiT«  iegina ;  aa,  "A  land  whu^  waa  <A«  imiyAtitNf." — Bvroih   "  T&e  ,^ir«t«>  ther 
piooeeded,  fA«  yraoto-  i^meaEod  thair  alaeiity."— Dr.  JiiAnMii.   **  He  ohooaaa  it  tAe  niUer. 
-CbiigMr.  Seo  Oba.  lOtta,  bdknr. 

ExoBFnox  BaacatD. 

The  indefinite  niicleiiaometimeeiued  togiTe  s  ooUectira meaningte  what aaema  mphral 
a4itetim  of  number  ;  as.  **Thoa  hast  a/«w  nanua  eren  in  Saxdia."— jbv.  4.  "Hun  an 
a  Ihmand  thinga  which  etowd  into  mj  m!marf,"—Sptetaa>r,  No.  44)8.  "The  oeBtukm 
ooUBiBodad  a  kmuM  mea."—Wtdtier.  See  Etymology,  Articlee,  Oha.  36. 

OBSEKYATIOXS  ON  RULE  I. 

Oas.  1. — ^The  article  ia  a  kind  of  index,  vsoally  pointing  to  tome  noun;  and  it  ia  a  gen- 
eral, if  not  a  nnirenali  principla,  that  no  one  noun  admite  of  mm  tihan  ono  azticle.  Hence, 
two  or  more  artieles  in  a  lentence  are  signs  of  two  or  more  noons;  sndhenoetoo,  by  a  very 
eonrenient  elHpris,  an  aitiole  before  an  a^eetiTe  ia  often  made  to  relate  to  a  notm  mder- 
ttooi;  as,  "7%0  graTe  \peopU'\  rebuke  the  gay  [peop's],  and  the  eay  [people]  mock  the  grave  " 
\peoflt\.~MatmiH'»  Sermone,  p.  103.  "The  wise  [pertone]  shall  inherit  glory."— Pnw.  ui, 
lb.  "The  Tila  [fwrson]  will  talk  villainy." — Coleridge't  Lay  Sermoiu,  p.  lOfi :  see  Itaiah, 
xxxii,  S.  "  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wiae  the  simple  "  [oitw]. — PeaL  xix* 
7.  "The  Old  [ 7«f<am«nt J  and  the  New  Testament  are  alike  authentic."—"?^  animal 
[vorU]  and  the  vegetable  world  are  adapted  to  each  other." — "An  epic  \j>oem\  and  a  dra- 
natie  poem  ors  tlw  same  in  snfaataooe."— £d.  Kamee,  B.  of  Orit.  ii,  27  i-  "  The  neuter  verb 
b  eonjc^ated  Hke  the  aettTe  "  [verb]. — Mtimi^e  Oram.  p.  99.  <•  Each  section  ia  supposed  to 
contain  a  heavy  [jpartim]  and  a  light  portion ;  the  heavy  [portKm]  being  the  accented  syU*. 
ble,  and  the  light  [portion]  the  unaccented"  f«yttiUs]. — ifwA,  on  the  Voice,  p.  304. 

Obs.  2. — Our  langnt^e  does  not,  like  the  French,  require  a  rt^Mtifum  of  uie  article  before 
every  noun  in  a  series ;  because  the  same  article  may  serve  to  limit  the  signification  of  sev- 
eral nouns,  provided  they  all  stand  in  the  same  constraction.  Hence  the  foUowii^  sentence 
is  bad  Bluish:  "Tlte'understandii^  and  language  hareastiiet  coonexion."— Jfarray'j 
GntMi.i.p.35«.  The  sense  of  the  f<nmernonn  only  was  meant  to  be  limited.  Theaipres- 
iion  therefiire  should  have  been,  *'Language  and  the  tmderetandinff  hare  a  strict  connexumi" 
or,  "The  understanding  hae  a  strict  connexion  with  brnguage."  In  some  instances,  one 
article  leeme  to  limit  the  sense  of  several  nouns  that  are  not  all  in  the  same  construction, 
tboB :  "As  it  proves  a  greater  or  smaller  olMtmetion  to  the  rptaJter  t  or  mitei^M  aim." — 
Campbdfe  Bhet.  p.  200.  That  is—  "to  the  aim  of  ^  speaker  otthe  writer."  It  is,  in  fact, 
ttie  possessive,  that  limits  the  other  nouna ;  for,  "atnan'a  foet"  means,  "lAefoesof  aman;" 
sod,  "iwm's  wiedom,"  means,  "the  ynaAxati  <tf  man."  The  goreming  noun  cannot  have  an 
arttele  immadiMoly  before  it    Yet  the  of  artidM,  when  it  oeenis,  is  not  properly 

>y  flB^lwit,  as  Bome  grawmariana  declare  it  to  be;  for  thve  never  can  be  a  proper  ellipsis  of  an 
ntide,  when  there  is  not  also  an  ellipsis  of  its  noun.  Ellipds  supposes  the  omitted  words 
to  be  necessary  to  the  construction,  when  they  are  not  so  to  the  sense ;  and  this,  it  would 
Ken,  cannot  be  the  case  with  a  mere  article.  If  such  a  sign  be  in  any  wise  necessary,  it 
ought  to  be  used ;  and  if  not  needed  in  any  respect,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  underetood. 
1^  definiu  artiele  being  generally  required  beftoe  adjectives  that  are  used  by  ellip^  as 
Bonna.  we  in  tibia  case  n^ntit  before  every  term  in  aaeriea;  as,  "They  are  singled  out 
ftom  among  thdr  fiBDows,  as  the  kind,  the  amiable,  the  sweet-tempered,  the  upright." — Dr, 
CtabMn. 

"The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  neav'n  that  thou  alone  canst  make  ?  " — Cowper. 
Obb.  3. — The  article  precedes  its  noun,  and  is  never,  by  itself;  placed  after  it ;  as,  "Fas- 
aon  ii  (Ae  dronkenness  of  the  mind."— &>«M«y.  "When  an  a^eetive  likewise  precedes  the 
noon,  the  article  is  usually  placed  before  the  affective,  that  ite  power  of  limitation  may  ex- 
teid  over  that  also ;  as,  "A  oondse  writer  compresses  his  thot^hts  into  the  feieeet  possible 
»«dB."— Shet.  p.  176. 

"  The  private  path,  the  secret  aots  of  men, 
If  noble,  far  the  noblett  of  their  lives." — Toungr. 

Obs.  4.— The  relative  position  of  the  article  and  the  adjective  is  seldom  a  matter  ot  indif- 
ference. Thus,  it  is  good  English  to  say,"  AofA  the  men,  m,  "the  two  men  i"  but  we  can  by 
no  means  say,  **  the  hoth  tnen^'  or,  *'  ftoo  the  titen."  Again,  the  two  phrases,  "half  a  dollar, ' 
and  "a  half  AiBar"  though  both  good,  are  by  no  means  equivalent.  Of  the  pronominal 
adjectives,  some  exclude  the  article ;  some  precede  it ;  and  aome  follow  it,  like  other  adjec- 
tives. The  word  tame  is  seldom,  if  ever  used  without  the  definite  article  or  some  stronger 
•iefiaiUve  before  it;  as,  "  On  ^  tame  day," — "Inthai  tame  hour," — "These  tame  gentie- 
■sn."  After  the  adjective  both,  the  definite  article  mh^  be  used,  but  it  ia  generally  utmecet- 
Mry,  and  this  ia  a  sufficient  reason  for  omitting  it :  as.  **  The  foUowing  aenteneea  will  fuUy 
■uniplify,  to  the  young  grammarian,  both  the  parte  of  this  rule."— Jfttfroy's  Oram,  i,  p.  191. 
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Say,  **bath  parU."  Tbe  a^jeetiTe /w nftT  be  tued  cithtt  vith  ec  widioiU an  utkK te^ 
aot  with  the  sane  impvt :  as,  "77u  few  who  were  pretent,  were  in  the  accrrt;"  i.  e.  AH 
then  present,  knew  the  thing.  that  were  preoent,  were  In  the  MGiet;**  i.  e.  Kot 

many  then  present  knew  the  thing.  **  When  I  say,  '  There  were  few  men  witti  hw,'  I 
speak  diminntiTely,  and  mean  to  represent  them  as  inconsiderable ;  whereas,  when  I  mj; 
'  There  were  a  ftim  men  with  him,'  I  evidently  intend  to  make  the  most  of  them." — Urn- 
ray'a  Gram.  p.  171.    See  Etymolo^,  Articlee,  Oba.  28. 

Obs.  6. — The  pronominal  adj^'M  which  exclude  tha  aiticle,  areMy,«icA,«i<A<r,iwry. 
MHdC  MfjCA"*,  MO,  or  (Mi^aMM,  &Ut,  tAof,  (Awe,  cAom.  Ihepronmniaal  aiyectivea  which  pn- 
ced*  the  aztiele,  are  alt  MA,  many,  mcA,  and  loAaf ;  as,  "JA  M«  m^d,"— "AtfA  tA«  jnd^^" 
— "JfoMy  a  *  mU^"— a  ohann," — "ITAaf  a  freak."  blikemanner,  any  adjecti?s(if 
quality,  when  its  meaning  is  limited  by  the  adverb  too,  so,  as,  or  hoa,  is  put  befi»«  die 
article ;  as,  "  Too  great  a  study  of  strengOi,  is  fbond  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  nuumo." 
— Btm^a  SJut.  p.  179.  "  lAe  many  on  other  poor  wretch,  I  now  snfi^  oU  cAtr  ill  e«iMe< 
quences  of  M^^wJuAonindulgenee."  "filwAagmia  too  smaO  a  reward  &»  so  ^rmri  a  labour." 
—Brightlantft  Gram.'p.96.  " Hece flowt  a*  oImt  «  stream  aa  any  in  Greece.  BombeoKM 
a  prospect  is  h«ce  I " — BidmM*  Oram.  Part  ii,  p.  52.  The  ^<mcnninal  adjectiTes  whid 
fbilow  the  artiole,  are  few,  formar,  finU  iatUr,  latt,  Utie,  otM,  oMsr^  and  sohm;  as,  "is 
Author  nUght  lean  either  to  thaoae  [«tyb]  or  to  tA«  other,  and  yet  be  beantifal.'*— iUair'i 
JUut.  p.  179.  Many,  like/ne,  Bometimes  loUowa  the  artide ;  as,  "Th4  many  fiKroors  wliid 
we  have  received." — "  In  oonvenation,  for  otony  a  mofi,  they  say,  a  many  msn." — Mmmtit 
Diet.  In  this  order  of  the  words,  a  seesns  awkward  and  needless :  as, 
"  Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French." — Shak. 

Obs.  a. — When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  any  other  adverb  than  too,  to,  at,  or  hov,  the 
artiole  is  alnuMt  always  placed  before  the  adTub:  aa,*' One  of  tA«  nKM  complete  models  i"- 
equally  important  question;" — "via exceedingly  rough  passage;" — "^veryia^- 
tant  difference."  The  advert)  qiaU,  however,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  At 
article,  though  perhaps  with  a  difileirenoe  of  oonstructioB :  as,  "This  w  quite  a  dififcat 
thing;"  — or,  "This  is  a  gvite  tUffettnt  thing."  "Finding  it  qmie  an  other  tlUng;"— a; 
"  Finding  it  a  quite  other  thing." — Locke,  on  Ed.  p.  153.  Sometimes  tteo  adverbt  intenem 
between  the  article  and  the  adjective;  as,  "  We  had  a  rather  more  explicit  account  ot  thi 
Novii." — PhUol.  Mutewm,  i,  idi.  But  when  an  other  adverb  follows  too,  to,  at,  or  km  the 
three  words  should  be  placed  either  before  the  article  or  aftw  the  noun  j  as,  "  Who  itiBidi 
thereinMj>wr0/ypa<<Mi<ali(^t"— /&■  i.  449.  Better,  perhaps :  "InaUghttopmwty  foitieeL'' 

Obs.  7. — The  definitives  thiet  that,  and  amne  others,  though  they  supersede  the  sitieleai 
or  a,  may  be  followed  by  the  adjective  mm;  for  we  say,  "thti  one  thiag,"  but  not  "aUi  « 
thing."  Yet,  in  the  following  sentence,  thie  and  a  be^  separated  by  other  words,  s^fw 
to  relate  to  tiie  same  noun :  '*For  who  is  able  to  judge  thie  thy  so  great  a  pet^iLer"—! 
Kingt,  iil,  9.  But  we  may  su{>poee  the  noun  p«ople  to  be  understood  after  A^punaAt 
fbllowing  example,  if  it  is  not  wnmg,  has  an  eltipus  of  the  wwd  nm  after  the  first  a: 
"  Foe  highest  coraula  all  their  virtae  foae 
By  a  too  frequent  and  too  bold  a  use." — Pomfral. 

Oh.  8. — When  the  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun,  the  article  generally  retnat 
place  hefitre  the  noon,  and  is  not  repeated  before  the  adjective :  as,  "A  man  ignermt  (t 
astronomy ; " — "  The  primrose  paia."   In  Greek,  when  aa  adjective  is  placed  after  Us  ooaa, 
if  the  article  is  applied  to  the  noun.it  is  repeated  before  the  a^eotive;  aa,  **'S  nUit  T 
fttyalii," — 'TA*  city  iA<  great;"  i.  e.  "The  great  city." 

Obb.  9. — Articles,  according  to  their  own  defiiuticm  and  nature,  come  before  tluit 
nouns;  but  die  definite  article  and  an  adjective  seem  sometimes  to  be  placed  after  the  aon 
to  which  they  both  relate:  as,  "Secti<m(As  JbHrtA;"— "Henry  £A«£^A<A."  Snehexsn- 
ples,  however,  may  possibly  be  supposed  optical ;  as,  "Section,  Ihe  Jbvrtk  dimtion  oti^ 
chapter ; "— "  Henry,  the  eighth  king  of  that  name : "  and.  if  they  are  so,  the  article,  in 
Engliah,  can  never  be  placed  after  its  noun,  nor  can  two  articles  ever  properly  relate  to  om 
noun,  in  any  particular  construction  of  it.  Prieatley  observes,  "  Some  writers  affect  to  traM- 
pote  these  words,  and  place  the  numeral  adjective  first;  [as,]  >The  firrt  Henry.'  Hnme'l 
History,  Vol.  i,  p.  497.  This  construction  is  common  with  this  writer,  but  there  seeai  to 
be  a  want  of  dignity  in  iL"— AwrfumfUa  ^  E.  Gnm.p.  160.  Dr.  Webster  cites  the  word 
Great,  in  "Meiumder  the  Great,"  as  a  noaw,  or  part  of  a  name ;  that  is,  he  gives  it  as  aa  in- 
stance of  "  eognomination."  See  his  American  Diet.  Svo.  And  if  this  is  right,  the  sttids 
may  be  said  to  relate  to  the  epithet  only,  aa  it  appears  to  do.  For,  if  the  word  is  takn 
substantively,  there  is  certainly  no  eUi|>Bi8 ;  neither  is  there  any  transpontion  in  putting  it 
last,  but  rather,  as  Priestley  suggests,  in  putting  it  first. 

Obs.  10. — The  definite  article  is  often  prefixed  to  comparativee  and  etgierlatiM ;  tnd  its 
effect  is,  as  Murray  observes,  (in  the  words  of  Lowth,)  "  to  mark  the  degree  the  man 
strongly,  and  to  define  it  the  more  precisely :  as, '  The  more  1  examine  it,  the  Utter  I  like  it' 

*  Hone  Tooka  njB,  ■>  Tha  km  of  a  afltr  tha  vord  kaxt  b  a  ewrupOw  Itar  ef;  aad  has  me  MMUdim  ■^iatKm 
w»btb0«r<id«A,L«.«fM."— i>ifMmMU«/iWfav,T«LII,p.8S(.  WKh  UiU  ecc>»ctw  of  tb»  twrf  »<y^ 
giiliKtonolfiaMar:  lllsliaidlriparthMlslastatslMn,irtatinvbsai|idpiosBdsaB. 
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*llSk» ^ ^htittii may,* "—lUrrm^t  Oram, -p.  ta;  £o«a'f,  U.  "Forneitlierif  weMt» 
«•  we  fiW  Mfor.-  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  IA«  worn." — I  Oor.  liii,  8.  "  One  ie  not 
A»  more  agreeabU  to  me  for  loving  beef,  ae  I  do ;  nor  t/u  lett  agreeable  for  preferring  mut- 
ton."— KMKMt  EL  of  Crit.  YoL.  ii,  p.  365.  "Thej  are  not  the  men  in  the  nation.  (A«  mott 
difficult  to  be  replaced." — PneMtley'$  Oram.  p.  148.  In  these  instencee,  the  article  seems  to 
be  used  advtrbiaUy,  and  to  relate  only  to  the  adjective  or  adeerb  following  it.  (See  obeerra- 
tioB  fourth,  on  the  Etymology  of  Aorexbs.)  Yet  none  of  our  granunarians  have  actual^ 
tedumed  IA0  an  adverb.  After  the  o^jMie^  the  noon  might  perhaps  be  «up^ied ;  but  whn 
the  word  ih»  is  added  to  an  odMrb,  we  muat  other  eall  it  an  adverb,  or  nuute  an  exception 
to  Bole  let  above :  and  if  an  exception  is  to  be  made,  the  brief  form  which  I  have  given, 
enmot  well  be  improved.  For  even  if  a  noon  be  understood,  it  may  not  appear  that  the 
ardele  relates  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  degree  of  the  quality.  Thus:  "Tha  deeper  the  well* 
lie  clearer  the  water."  This  Dr.  Ash  suppose  to  mean,  *'  The  deeper  weU  the  well  m,  the 
clearer  vnUer  the  water  it." — Ath'a  Gram.  p.  107.  But  does  the  text  specify  a  pattiaiiar 
"  deeper  well "  or  "  clearer  water  i "  I  think  not.  To  what  then  does  tie  reifer,  but  to  tlw 
propootioBSte  degree  of  deeper  and  deanrt 

Om.  11.-1110  artids  the  is  sometinm  elegantly  used,  after  an  idiom  eranmon  in  ffa* 
Frenoh  lai^iuage,  in  lieu  of  a  possessive  pronoun;  as,  "He  locked  him  foil  in  the  face; 
i.  e.  in  hu  &ce." — Prustiet/'i  Gram.  p.  150.  "Hen  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  BaaL" — Rom.  xi,  4.   That  is,  their  kneee. 

Obs.  12. — The  article  on  or  a,  because  it  implies  unity,  is  applicable  to  nouns  of  th« 
singalar  number  only ;  yet  a  coUective  noun,  being  singular  in  fonn,  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  this  article  even  when  it  etmveys  the  ides  of  plurality  and  takes  a  plural  verb :  as, 
"There  area  very  great  ntmier  [of  adverbs]  ending  in  fy." — Buchanan'a  St/iUax,  p.  d3.  "A 
pbmUtjf  of  them  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  same  instant" — Kamea,  El.  of  Crit.  YoL  i,  p.  1 14. 
In  support  of  this  construction,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  great  multitude  of  examples 
from  the  most  reputable  writers ;  but  still,  as  it  seems  not  very  consistent,  to  take  any  word 
phirally  after  restricting  it  to  the  singular,  we  ought  rather  to  avoid  this  if  we  can,  and 
prefer  words  that  literacy  agree  in  number :  as,  "  Of  adverbs  there  are  very  many  ending 
m  ly." — "More  than  one  of  them  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  same  instant."  The  word  phoiU' 
ity,  like  other  collective  nouns,  is  literally  singular ;  as,  "To  jnoduce  the  latter,  a  phmtiljf 
of  objects  u  necessary." — Kamee,  EL  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  224. 

Om.  is. — ^Respecting  the  form  of  the  indefinite  article,  ^esent  [ffactioe  dUSen  a  Httta 
from  that  of  our  ancient  writers.  An  was  formerly  lued  before  all  words  beginning  with 
A,  and  before  several  other  words  which  are  now  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require 
a;  thus,  we  read  in  the  Bible,  **An  help," — "on  house," — "on  hundred," — "an  one," — 
"on  ewer," — "  an  usurer ; "  whereas  we  now  say,  "A  help," — '*o  house," — "  a  hundred," 
— "  •  one," — "  a  ewer," — "  a  usum." 

Om.  14. — Before  the  word  humbUt  with  its  compounds  and  derivatives,  some  use  on,  and 
flften,  a  ;  according  to  their  practice,  in  this  instance,  of  sounding  or  suppressing  the  asi^- 
zatian.  Webster  and  Jameson  sound  the  A,  and  consequently  prefer  a;  as.  "But  a 
humbling  image  is  not  always  necessary  to  produce  that  effect."— Aamca,  £Z.  of  Crit.  i,  205. 
"Owhat  a  blessing  is  a  humble  mind  I" — Christian  Experience, -p.  3i2.  But  Sheridan, 
Walker,  Ferry,  Jones,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  fiuhionable  speakers,  leave  the  A  silent, 
and  would  consequently  say,  "An  humbliruf  image," — "  on  humble  mind," — &c. 

Obs.  15. — An  observance  of  the  principles  on  which  the  article  is  to  be  repeated  or  not 
meated  in  a  sentence,  is  of  very  great  moment  in  respect  to  accuracy  of  composition. 
Tuse  principles  are  briefly  stated  in  the  notes  below,  but  it  ia  proper  that  the  learner  should 
know  the  reasons  of  the  distinctions  which  are  there  made.  By  a  repetition  of  the  utiola 
bdtee  several  adjectives  in  the  same  construction,  a  repetition  of  the  noun  is  implied ;  but 
without  a  repetition  of  the  article,  the  adjectives,  in  all  fairness  of  interpretation,  are  con- 
fined to  one  and  the  same  noun :  as,  "  No  Qgures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition 
intoesting." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  134.  Here  the  author  speaks  of  a  cold  composition  and  an 
empty  composition  as  different  things.  "The  metaphorical  and  the  literal  meaning  are  im- 
pn^erly  mixM." — Mwrra^e  Gram.  p.  8S9.  Here  uie  verb  are  has  two  nominatives,  one  of 
wluc^  ia  expressed,  and  tiie  other  nndnstood.  "  But  lAe  third  and  tha  last  of  these  [form] 
en  sddom  used."— >4dliun*«  Lot.  tSrom.  p.  186.  Here  the  verb  •*  ore  used  "  has  two  nomina- 
tives, both  of  which  are  understood ;  namely,  "  the  third  form  "  and  "  the  last  form"  Again : 
ariffinal  and  preeetU  signification  if  alvrays  retained." — Dr.  Murray'/  Hiet.  of  Lanff.  Yoh 
&t  p.  149.  Here  otm  aignijkaiion  is  characterized  as  being  both  original  and  present.  *'A 
hou  and  verboee  manner  never  faiii  to  create  disgust." — Blair'e  Ehet,  p.  261.  That  is,  one 
swunsr,  loose  and  verbose.  "  To  give  a  short  and  yet  clear  and  plain  answer  to  this  propo- 
tition." — Bandage  Woeke,  YoL  i,  p.  533.  That  is,  one  anneert  short,  eUar,  md piain  ;  for  th* 
eoninnctions  in  the  text  connect  nothing  but  the  adjectives. 

Obs.  16. — To  avoid  repetition,  even  of  the  Uttle  word  the^  we  sometimes,  with  one  ortiolek 
^caa  ineomsistent  qualities  to  a  plurainom;  —  that  is,  when  the  adjectives  so  differ  as  to 
individnaUze  the  things,  we  sometimes  make  the  nonn  plural,  in  stead  of  repeating  th« 
tttids:  as,  "3^  north  and  sovUi  fobti"  instead     *' 2^  north  and  Me  south  jwb."— 
80 
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'*Th«  indieaUre  «nd  potential  mxnb ; "  in  stead  of,  **Tke  indtcBtive  and  tA»  potential  meoi." 
— "TAtf  Old  and  New  TesUrnienU;"  inttBtA  ol,  "Tke  Old  and  fA«  Neir  Tetiament."  Bat, 
in  any  »uch  case,  to  repeat  the  article  vhen  the  noun  is  made  plural,  is  a  hn^  blunder; 
baoaoae  it  implies  a  repetition  of  the  plural  noan.  And  again,  not  to  rep«st  the  aitielt 
when  the  nonn  Is  singular,  is  also  wrong ;  because  it  forces  the  adjectives  to  eoalasGe  at 
dascrihing  one  and  the  aama  thing.  Thus*  to  say,  *'TAo  Jtmtit  and  aonth  pob,"  is  entdiilf 
wrong,  unless  we  mean  by  it,  om  pob,  or  «fend»>  ttiek  of  leood,  pointmg  notth  and  soaUi; 
md  agun,  to  say*  "7%a  notth  and  tha  Bonth  polea,"  i»  also  wrong,  nnle»s  we  mean  bf  it, 
several  polea  at  the  north  and  other$  at  the  south.  So  the  phnue,  **The  Old  and  New  Tata- 
meta,"  is  wrong,  because  we  have  not  one  Testammt  thai  i*  bath  Old  and  New;  and  sgsin, 
**The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,"  is  wrong,  because  we  have  not  eeoeral  OU  Tutamewk 
and  mierat  tfeto  onet :  at  least  we  have  them  not  in  the  Bible. 

Obb.  17.— Smnetimea  a  noun  that  admite  no  article,  is  preceded  by  adjectives  that  doaol 
describe  the  same  thing ;  as,  "  Never  to  jumble  mett^horieal  and  plain  langwige  tt^ether."— 
Blair'a  Rhet.  p.  148.  ^iis  meanR,  "  metaphorical  language  and  plain  langitnge ; "  and,  forths 
sake  of  perfect  clearness,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  express  it  so.  "For  as  iiUrvuir 
and  relative  beauty  must  often  be  blended  in  the  same  building,  it  becomes  a  d^cult  tuk 
to  attain  both  in  any  p«fection." — Kanm,  El.  of  Crii.  VoL  ii,  p.  330.  That  is,  "ttitrinm 
haatjf  and  relative  beauty  must  often  be  blended  ;  and  this  phraseology  would  be  better. 

In  correspondence  to  that  diHtinction  of  male  and  Jemale  sex" — Blai?s  Rhet.  p.  74  Hui 
may  be  expressed  as  well  or  better,  in  half  a  doeen  other  ways ;  for  the  article  my  bs 
added,  or  the  noon  may  bo  made  plural,  with  or  wiUunit  the  article^  and  before  or  sfM 
the  adjectives.  **'!niey  make  no  distinction  between  caoses  of  dril  and  crio^al  jnrii^ 
tion." — Adama'a  iJAof.  VoL  i,  p.  302.  This  means — " between  causes  of  civil  andawMof 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  ought  to  have  been  so  wiitiaB,'- 
or,  still  better,  thne :  **  They  make  no  diatincticHi  between  mil  causes  and  criminaL" 

NOTES  TO  RULE  L 

NoTB  I. — ^When  the  indefinite  article  is  required,  a  sliould  alwajs  be  ased  beftw 
tbe  sound  of  a  eoDsonant,  and  on,  before  that  <u  a  vowel ;  as,  "  With  Uie  talents  of  n 
angel,  a  man  ntaj  be  a  iooV*—Toung. 

Note.  II. — Tia  artide  on  or  a  mast  never  be  so  used  as  to  relate,  or  even  snn 
to  relate,  to  a  plaral  noan.  Tbe  following  eeotence  is  therefore  fHulty:  "  I  iofite^ 
her  to  spend  a  day  in  vieiring  a  teat  md  gardens," — JRanUiler,  No.  34.  Saj,  "  i 
seat  and  its  gardens." 

NoTS  in  —When  norms  are  joined  in  construction,  with  difibrent  adjnnel^  de- 
ferent dependence,  or  positiTe  contrast,  the  article,  if  it  belong  at  all  to  the  litter, 
must  be  repeated.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccarate  :  "  She  never  «ra- 
Btdered  the  quality,  but  merit  of  her  visitors." — Wm.  Penn.  Say,  "iAe  merit" 
So  the  article  in  brackets  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  sense  and  propriety  <^  the 
following  phrase,  though  not  inserted  by  tbe  learned  aatbor :  "  The  Latin  introdoeed 
between  the  Conquest  and  {theX  reign  of  Henry  the  ESriith." — ^oWw'f  E.  Grm. 
8vo.  1850,  p.  42. 

NoTB  IV. — When  adjectives  aro  connected,  and  the  qualities  bokmg  to  tUo^ 
indiTidaally  different,  though  of  the  same  nsme,  the  article  shoald  be  repeated : 
**A  black  and  a  white  horse ; "  i.  e.  two  horses,  one  black  and  the  other  vlotP. 
"  The  north  and  the  south  line ; "  i.  e.  two  lineSy  running  east  and  west. 

Note  V . — When  adjectives  are  connected,  and  the  qualities  all  belong  to  Uie  stw 
thing  or  things,  tbe  ar^e  should  not  be  repeated :  as,  black  and  white  bone ; " 
L  e.  one  horse,  pi^aleU  **  I%e  north  and  south  Une ; "  i.  e.  one  Hne,  nmning  north 
and  south}  like  a  meridian. 

NoTi  VI. — When  two  or  more  individual  things  of  the  same  name  are  dirtnt- 
nisbed  by  adjectives  that  cannot  unite  to  describe  the  same  thing,  the  article  mart 
be  added  to  each  if  tbe  noun  be  singalar,  and  to  tbe  first  only  if  tbe  noun  follow  thw 
in  the  plural:  as,  "77l«  nominative  and  Me  objective  c/we  ,* "  or,  *'71fe  nomiottiw 
and  objective  cases.** — "7%»  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  and  the  ughUi  chapter;*' 
or»  "  The  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ehiqOers."  * 

•  ChmcMB  mhlj  eondemns  thb  eoHtmctlin,  and  stDI  mon  ntlilr  pnpnM  to  dmIm  the  noon  ringslif 
eat  ripMdnx  the  utld«.  Sm  ht«  Ifete  Oram.  f.  Ill,  Bal  ba  tometlmM  bappll;  Ibrget*  hta  ovb  dactito; 
"Infti^  (A«  accMrf  and  /ettrtM  iififii)wi«itampthcclMnMter  of  tiiAiiMwaTo.''— A.p.SSl.    0.  B.  Mict<tf*i 
'*'iana'sMMarfasdlAM  AntrAtn-V  attutmeu.iritmMnaanT  tUiM,  UswMMf  dm«4fmu>drtM  M 
MR;aa«,*(bs  JfrjIandsMSatf  VffwVtf  K  Muany  tl>>BC|BMk  npwnl  flw  >sf  ssiw  aal  tta 
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Note  VII.— When  two  jArases  of  the  same  isentenoe  have  any  flpeeiftl  oorrenMmd- 
ence  with  each  other,  the  article,  if  used  in  the  former,  ia  in  general  required  also  in 
the  latter :  as,  '*  For  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hoar." — Matt,  xxt,  18. 
"  Neither  the  cold  nor  the  fervid  are  formed  for  fnendship."— JAcrroy'*  Key,  p. 
£09.  "  Tbe  raU  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from  tke  toptothe  bottom."-- 
Matt.  xzTii,  61. 

Note  VIIL — When  a  special  correspondence  is  formed  between  individaal  epi* 
thets^  tbe  noon  which  follows  must  not  be  made  plural ;  because  tbe  article,  in  snob 
aoaae,  cannot  be  repeated  as  the  construction  of  correspondenta  requires.  Tbns,  it  is 
improper  to  say,  "  Both  the  first  and  second  editions,"  or,  "  Both  the  first  and  the 
■eamd  edi^ms,**  fbr  the  accurate  phrase,  "  Both  the  first  and  the  second  edition  ; 
and  still  wone  to  say,  "  Neither  the  Old  nor  New  Tittameiit$,"  or,  "  Neither  tie 
Old  nor  the  New  Testttments,"  for  the  just  expression,  "  Nettlwr  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Tittament."  Yet  we  may  say,  *' Neither  the  tOd  not  tie  new  etatulee," 
or,  '*  Both  the  earfy  and  the  late  editions!  "  for  here  the  epithets  severally  apply 
to  more  than  one  thing. 

NoTB  IX. — Id  a  series  of  three  or  more  terms,  if  the  article  is  used  with  any, 
it  iboold  in  general  be  added  either  to  every  one,  or  else  to  the  first  only.  The  fol- 
ioving  phrase  ia  therefore  inaccurate:  "Through  their  attention  to  the  helm,  tiie 
flubi,  or  rigging." — Brotcri's  Estimate,  Vol.  i,  p.  11.    Say,  "  the  rig^ng." 

NoTX  X. — As  the  article  an  or  a  denotes  "  one  thing  of  a  kind"  it  shonid  not  be 
need  ns  we  nse  the,  to  denote  emphatically  a  whole  kind;  and  again,  when  the 
tpetaes  is  said  to  he  of  the  genus,  no  article  shonid  be  nsed  to  limit  toe  latter.  Thus 
aome  will  say,  "A  Jay  ia& sort  of  a  bird;"  whereas  they  ought  to  say,  The  jay 
is  a  aort  of  bird."  Because  it  is  absurd  to  suggest,  that  one  jay  is  a  tort  <^  one  bird. 
Yet  we  may  aay,  "The  je^  is  a  bird,"  or,  "A  jay  is  a  bird;'*  because,  as  etery 
apeoiea  ia  one  onder  the  ganos,  so  eveiy  individoal  is  one  under  both.  ' 

NoTB  XI. — The  artide  should  not  be  used  before  the  names  of  Tirtaes,  vices, 
paaaooa,  arts,  or  soiences,  in  tiieir  general  sense ;  before  terms  tiiat  are  strictly  limited 
by  other  definitives ;  or  before  an^  noun  whose  ugnifioation  is  soffidentiy  definite 
wHbontit;  as,  "Falsehood  is  odious.*' — "Iron  is  useful." — "Beauty  ye^m," — 
**Admiralion  is  useless,  when  it  is  not  supported  by  domestic  worth." —  Waster's 
Essays,  p.  30. 

NoTB  XII. — When  titles  are  mentioned  merely  as  titles;  or  names  of  things, 
merely  as  names  or  words  ;  the  article  shonid  not  ba  used  before  them  :  as,  "  He  is 

Sled  Marquis  ;"  not,  "the  Marquis,"  or,  "  a  Marquis." — "  Ought  a  teacher  to 
t  bis  pupil  Master?  " — "Thames  is  derived  from  tbe  Latin  name  Tam^sis." 
NoTx  XllI— When  a  comparison  or  an  alternative  is  made  with  two  nouns,  if  both 
of  tbem  refer  to  tbe  same  subject,  the  article  should  not  be  inserted  before  the  latter ; 
if  to  different  subjects,  it  should  not  be  omitted :  thus,  if  we  say,  "  He  is  a  bettw 
teac^r  than  poet,"  we  compare  different  qualifications  of  the  same  man ;  but  if  we 
Bay,  **  He  is  abetter  teacher  than  a  poet,"  we  speak  of  difiwent  mm,  in  regard  to  the 
nme  qoalifieation. 

NoTX  XIV. — The  definite  artiole,  or  some  other  defimtive,  (as  tAis,  cAof,  tAsM, 
those,)  is  generally  required  befinre  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  who  or  which  in  a 
reatxietive  cUnse ;  as,  "All  <A«  men  who  were  present,  agreed  to  it" —  W.  JUm*s 

,0»c«." —  PmM'j  JBmtHih  Oram.  p.  263.  AooonUoK  to  toy  notSoB,  Ihla  intorpntatton  Is  M  ftlM  ndbjperoitkft), 
^  h  ttM  ni]«  by  wbka  tha  utbor  profeoea  to  ibow  what  U  right.  U«  might  han  baen  better  Mnplojad  in  ex- 
ajMintof  MUM  of  hi*  own  phimaaology,  each  as,  "  the  ind^finilt-past  and  pTes*nt  of  tbe  ifedorottM  mod*."— lb,  p. 
loo.  Tm  erUe  wbo  wrttea  snch  staff  aa  this,  mmj  wall  b«  %  mblntarpratar  of  good  common  BngU^  II  la  plain, 
Ibat  tb»  two  anmplca  whleh  b«  thus  dbtorts,  are  naitbar  obaeur*  nor  Inalcgant.  But,  in  an  allamatln  of  tingle 
tmoM,  tb*  artlela  must  bt  nptattd,  and  ft  plural  nonn  is  improper ;  ai,  "  Bat  thar  do  not  roeaiTo  tkt  Nlonia  or 
tk*  rtrhnnT-*"*  "—^*  irfaM'.  RM^^^.  ITorM,  Vol.U,  p.  105.  SKS,"erttd."  Soln  anannmaratlon  ;  ai,"Tbm 
uw  thrw  nuHelptes :  tht  prasant,  uu  parfeet,  and  iA«  compound  perfect  partictpUi," — In^ttioWi  Of  am.  p.  <L 
XxsoM"  Ibis  last  word,  "jwrtie^itct,"  SomaHnaa  a  aentance  Is  wrons,  not  as  Mng  in  Itsalf  a  soleolam,  bat  as 
tf^^^g  MMdaplad  w  tba  antbOT'a  thon^L  Esampla :  "  Olbar  tcndanoics  wiU  ba  nodoad  in  ttaa  BiTraoloslMl  and 
jlTDtartl"'  part"— Fmebr'f  C  Qranu,  N.  X.,  IffiO,  p.  75.  This  implies,  what  appears  not  to  ba  traa,  that  tba 
aatbar  mmtnt  to  treat  B^moloir  Md  SvnUx  toplAcr  In  a  single  part  of  Us  work,    find  be  nut  so  <  to  the  nou 
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Atm.  p.  145.  "The  ^ou^t$  wAi'eA  punon  ta^esU  sre  ilways  plua  and 
olnrioaa  ones."— Mair's  Sket.  p.  468.  "77te  thing$  which  are  impomble  vilh 
ineD.  are  poauble  with  God." — Lvie,  rrin,  87.  See  Btymologf,  Chap.  T,  Ob- 
26th,  &c.,  on  Glasses  of  Pro&oaas. 

NoTB  XV. — The  article  is  generally  required  in  that  constmcUon  vhicb  coDTerti 
a  participle  into  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  ;  as,  "The  completing  of  this,  bj  tii 
working-out  of  an  inherent,  mnat  be  by  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  h«trt" 
f—Wm.  P^n.    "Thej  shall  be  an  abhorring  nnto  all  flesh." — Jsaiah,  lxTi,2i  ' 
"  For  the  dedicating  o/'the  altar."— JTumi.  vii,  11. 

Non  XVX. — The  arttele  shoold  not  be  added  to  anj  partidplo  that  is  not  taken 
in  all  other  respects  as  a  noun ;  as,  "  For  the  dedicating  the  altar." — "  He  made 
a  m^ake  in  tA<  giTioe  ont  the  text."   Expunge  the,  and  let  dedicating  and 
ben  stand  as  parUdpfes  only ;  for  in  tJie  constroetion  of  noons,  they  mnst  have  sot 
(nly  a  definitive  berare  them,  bnt  the  preposition  of  after  them. 

NoTX  XVII. — 'The  fidso  syntax  of  articles  properly  includes  ever;  passage  bi 
vhich  there  is  any  faulty  insertion,  omission,  choice,  or  position,  of  this  port  of  epeedk 
For  example :  **  When  the  verb  ia  a  passive,  the  agent  and  object  change  places."— 
Lowth'$  Gram.  p.  73.  Better :  "  When  the  verb  is  pcutive,  the  agent  and  the  ob- 
ject change  places."  "  Comparisons  nned  by  the  sacred  poets,  are  generally  sborL"— 
JiwselVt  Gram.  p.  87.  Better:  "The  comparisons,"  &c.  "Pronoun  means ff 
noun,  and  it  used  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  noun." — Infant 
Gram.  p.  89.  Say  rather:  "  The  pronoun  it  put  for  a  noun,  and  is  used  Utfn- 
vent  too  fceqoait  a  repetition  of  the  noun."  Or :  "  The  word  pbonooh  meana  fm 
noun;  and  apronoun  is  used  tapnve$U  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  some  noun.' 

IMPROPBIETIES  FOB  OOBRECTION. 

PAL8E  SYNTAX  UNDER  BTJLE  L 

[Tlw  exunplM  of  Mm  8jBtfti  plaMd  note  tbo  mlef  and  notw,  m  to  be  ettmeM  oroSy  by  ito 
aeaorani  to  Um  AnbuIn  gina,  or  aeaocdiag  (0  ottm  fhoDcd  tat  lika  muMT,       »dafWdtolhaimnlMl»]  ; 

BxAKnaa  Umm  Non  L— AN  ob  A. 

"  I  have  seen  an  htmiUe  fUng  in  the  house  of  Israel." — Hotta,  vi,  10. 

fVoKMULB.— Ncpt  pnpw,  bMsaoM  Um  *raal«  <m  U  mad  betv*  horrHU,  whieh  NkIdi  with  Um  tonad  W  tkt  mW- 
Mnt*.  But,  aoeonUnf  to  Not*  U,  undw  Ral*  lit,  "  Wbea  tba  indafioke  utfeli  ta  nqoirad,  a  ritovUtW 
tw  wed  belbntha  mador  •  cooaonuit,  MWlan,  MCmlhitaf  a  wrtL"  Thanaica,M  ahosU  bi 
ttat  MM  •  bantu*  thfag  tai  Um  booM  of  UrmA."] 

**  I'hera  is  an  harahnwa  in  the  following  sentences."— iVtwtiiiy'«  Gram,  p,  188.  **Indes^ 
such  an  one  U  not  to  be  looked  toc."—Blau'i  BJut.  p.  27.  **  If  each  of  von  will  be  dinowa 
to  approTO  himself  an  useful  citixen."— 7%.  p.  263.    "  Land  with  them  had  acqtiired  ubM 
an  European  value." —  W»b»Ur'a  Eaaayt,  p.  325.   "  He  endeavoiued  to  find  out  an  wbole- 
aome  remedy." — Neef'a  Method      Ed.  p.  3.    •<  At  no  time  have  we  attended  an  YtnAj 
Meeting  more  to  our  own  satu&ction." —  TAa  Friettdt  v,  224.   "  Addison  waa  not  an  bomoaT- 
ist  in  character." — Kamn,  Ei.  of  Crh.  i,  303.    "  Ah  me !  what  an  one  was  he  i 
Cram.  p.  49.   "He  was  Buch  an  one  aa  I  never  saw." — lb.    "No  man  can  be  a  (MA 
preacher,  who  is  not  an  useful  one." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  283.   ■■  An  usage  which  i«  too 
quent  with  Ur.  Addison."— 0.  p.  200.   *'  Nobody  joUia  the  voice  of  a  ahera  with  the 
of  an  horse."— £odb'«  Smiy,  p.  298.  **  An  universality  aeems  to  be  aimea  at  by  the  oia»- 
sion  of  the  article." — PrieaUey  *  Gram.  p.  164.   "  Architecture  is  an  nsefiil  as  well  ai  a  fio* 
art." — Kama,  EL.  of  Crit.  ii,  33fi.    "  Because  the  same  individual  conjuuctiona  do  not  P** 
serve  an  uniform  signification." — Nuttinff'a  Gram.  p.  76.    *'  Such  a  work  required  tbe 
patience  and  assiduity  of  an  hermiL" — Johnson's  Lift  of  Morin.   "  Resentmrat  is  an  nnioa 
of  sorrow  with  malignity."— iJefnUw,  No.  1S5.   "Hu  bravery,  we  luiow,  was  an  hi^ 
eonrage  of  tdasfdiemy."— Pofw.  *'  Hyssop ;  a  herb  of  Utter  taste."- Ptte'*  OA.  Im.  ^  ^ 
"  On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note 
To  pant,  or  tremhle  through  an  Eunuch's  throat." — PofM. 

TJhobr  Notb  II. — AN  on  A  with  Plurals. 
"At  a  sessions  of  the  court  in  March,  it  was  moved,"  &c. — natehinnn'a  HiU.  of  Jfo**.  i,  61- 
"  I  shall  re!  ate  my  con  venations,  of  which  I  kept  a  memoranda." — Jhtckets  UAbrmUt,  p> 
*<  I  took  another  oietioiiary.  and  with  a  scissors  cut  out,  li»instance,  the  word  Abacps."-- 
A.  B.  Johnam'a  Plan  of «  Did.  p.  12.  "A  person  very  meet  seemed  be  for  the  porpoi^  « 
a  forty-ftve  years  old.  — GonluMr'a  Mime  of  Xaturt,  p.  388.  "And  it  came  to  paM  abent 
an  eight  days  after  these  sayings."— Xw^iXtSS.  "TbarawMealaiaef  themiV""**^ 
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Ommd  men."— 1  Mae.  it.  16.  "  Un^  I  had  galnad  Urn  top  ot  th«M  white  motuiteiiia. 
nUclt  teemed  oMother  Alps  of  aaow."-—AiUi»oit,  3W.  No.  161.  "To  inak«  them  a  Mtfitfae- 
tor^  imeocU  for  all  the  lottei  they  hwl  auitM&ed." — OoUtmilh't  Ora§e$,  p.  187.  "As  a  flfat 
frmts  or  maar  more  that  shall  be  gathered." — Barclay' $  Workt,  U  S06.  "  It  makes  indetdt' 
■  little  amends,  by  inciting  us  to  oblige  people." — Sktfieid'a  Workt,  u,  229.  "A  large  and 
Ughtsome  back-stairs  leads  up  to  an  entry  above." — lb.  p.  260.  "  Peace  of  mind  is  an 
honoarable  amends  for  the  saoriflces  of  interest." — Murray  i  Oram.  p.  1S2 ;  Smiih';  13S. 
"With  Buch  a  spirit  and  sentiments  were  hoatilitiea  carried  on." — AoAfftam'a  Amtrieot  i,  160. 
"In  the  midst  of  a  thick  woods,  he  had  long  Ured  a  voluntary  recluse."— <?.  B.  "The 
flati  look  almost  like  a  young  woods." — Morning  Chrmidc.  "  As  we  went  on,  the  country 
for  a  little  ways  improved,  but  scantily." — Eaneti  County  Freeman,  Vol.  ii.  No.  1 1.  "  Where- 
by the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into  their  own  eonntrv,  after  a  seventy  years  captivity 
at  i&hy\cak."-~Roain'i  An.  Hiai.  Vol  ii,  p.  20.  '<He  did  not  go  a  great  waya  into  thfl 
vm!lrj."~OiB>er<e  Gram.  p.  85. 

"A  large  amends  by  fortune's  hand  is  made, 
And  me  lost  Fnnic  blood  is  well  repay*d." — Bow^a  Lueattt  1341. 

Ukdba  Notb  m. — Nouns  Comhectbd. 
"As  whore  a  landscape  is  conjoined  wiUi  the  music  of  birds  and  odour  of  flowers." — 
KoMtM,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  117.    '*  The  last  order  resemble*  the  second  in  the  mildness  of  its 
seeeot,  and  softness  of  its  pause." — lb.  ii,  118.    "Before  ^e  use  of  the  loadstone  or  knvid- 
edgeof  the  eompaas." — Drydtn.   "The  perfect  participle  and  imperfect  tenie  ought  not  to 
be  confoun^d." — Mum^e  Grmn.  %  3S2.   "  In  {woporlion  as  the  tasteof  a  poet,  or  «rata>» 
becomes  more  refined." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  27.   "A  situation  can  never  be  intricate,  aa  long 
u  th«e  is  an  angel,  devil,  or  musician,  to  lend  a  helping  hand." — Kamm,  EL  of  Crk.  ii,  285. 
"A.TOtd  rude  sports :  an  eye  is  soon  lost,  or  bone  broken." — <*  Not  a  word  w&s  uttered,  nor 
(ign  givea." — Brown'*  Inet.  p.  125.   "  I  despise  not  the  doer,  but  deed." — Ibid.    "  For  the 
Mke  of  an  eauer  pronunciation  and  more  agreeable  soond." — Lateth.   "The  levity  as  well, 
■sloquacity  of  the  Qreeks  made  theminoqpaUe  ofkeepii^  up  the  true  iCaiidard  of  history."  ' 
—BoUH^rrake,  on  Sitt.  p.  115. 

Umdbe  Note  IV. — Adjbctivbs  Coxnbctbd. 
"  It  is  proper  that  the  vowds  be  a  long  and  short  one.' ' — Mwrmy't  Oram.  p.  327.  "  Whether 
the  person  mentioned  was  seen  by  the  speaker  a  long  or  short  time  before." — lb.  p.  70 ;  FieKt, 
72.  "There  are  three  genders,  Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter." — Adam't  Lai.  Oram. 
p.8.  "The  numbers  are  two;  Singnlar  and  FliirBL"—Ji.^  80;  GohVs,  77.  "ThepersoM 
■re  three;  First,  Second,  [and]  Tmrd." — Adam,  tt  aL  "  Nouns  aivl  pronouns  luve  three 
esses :  the  nominative,  possessive,  end  objective." — ConUy't  Oram.  p.  19 ;  IngrrtaSa,  21. 
"Verbs  have  five  moods ;  namely,  the  Indicative,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Im|ierative,  and 
InfinitiTe." — BtMiont*  E.  Gram.  p.  36  ;  Lennie'a,  20.  "  How  many  numbers  have  pronouns  t 
Two,  the  singular  and  plural." — Bradley's  Gram,  p.  82.  "  To  distinguish  between  an  inter* 
neitive  and  exclamatory  sentence." — Murray' $  Gram.  ^^.290;  Comly'$,\eZ;  Ingersoltatl^i. 
"Thefirst  and  last  of  which  are  compounded  members.  "'^LotrtA't  Gram.  p.  123.  "In  the 
last  lecture,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the  nervous  and  feeble  manner."*— BAur'f 
SM.  p.  183.  "  The  passive  and  neuter  veH»,  I  shall  reserve  for  some  fature  conversation." 
—hgmnitt  Oram.  p.  69.  "  There  are  two  voices ;  the  Active  and  Passive." — Adam'$  Oram. 
p-59;  6i>uJ<f>,  87.  "  H'Aom  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regular  genitive  of  vAuA." — Dr.  Joh»^ 
*of>'i  Gram.  p.  7.  "  To  feel  the  force  of  a  compound,  or  derivative  word." — Town't  AnaiytiM, 
p.  4.  "To  preserve  the  distinctive  uses  of  the  copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions." — 
Ifurray'a  Gram.  p.  150 ;  Ingenolti,  233.  "E  has  a  long  and  short  sound  in  most  languages." 
■^Kdituitt  Gram.  Part  ii,  p.  13.  "  When  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
^Ued  together."~.B(Kr^«  Rhet.  p.  151.  "The  Hebrew,  with  which  the  Canaanitiah  and 
rhnieian  stand  in  connection." — Coraxt  :  Fowlm't  E.  Oram.  Svo,  1850,  p.  28.  "  The  lai^ 
SUgea  of  Scandinavia  proper,  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish. — Fowler,  ih.  p.  SI . 

TTndeb  Notb  V. — Adjbctivxs  CoifNBcrBD. 

"The  path  of  troth  is  a  plain  and  a  safepath." — Murray" t  Key,  p.  236.  "  Directions  for  ac- 
qttiriagajust  and  a  happy  elocution." — Kirkham't  locution,  p.  144.  "  Its  leading  olgect  ia 
to  adt^  a  oirreet  and  an  eaey  meUiod."— KrUom't  Oram,  p.  9.  "  How  een  it  ^looee  but 
wither  in  a  long  and  a  sharp  winter." — CInefay'*  Prvf.  p.  vi.  "  Into  a  daric  and  a  distant  vxl- 
blown." — C/ialmeTt,  on  Aitronomy,  p.  230.  "  When  the  bold  and  the  staong  enslaved  hit 
Miow  man." — ChaxoUe'a  Enay,  p.  21.  "  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essen- 
tial to  an  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence. ' — Murray's  Gram.  p.  306.  "And  hence  arises  a 
Kcond  and  a  very  considerable  source  of  the  improvement  of  taste."— £J(uy<  RM.  p.  18* 
"  Novelty  produces  in  tiie  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable  emotion.' ' — lb.  p.  50.  "  The  deepest 
ud  the  bitterest  feeling  stiHis,  thes^iaration."— i>r.  it  Am.  "A  great  and  a  god  man  looks 
beyondtime." — Brow^i  InatUiOea,  p.  125.  "Hut  made  bnt  a  weak  and  an  ineffectual  resist* 
■ace."— A.  "The  light  and  the  wtffthless  kernels  wOlfioat"— A.  "Irdoioethatthereif 
>a  oOier  and  n  better  worid."— A.  Ftehaiidetennincdtofseiw  hisimk,andpreaaitto 
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the  pnUiek  uothor  and  a  better  editioii."— ^Uam'<  Oram.  p.  7.  "  He  hoped  that  iUatltlB 
would  eecazfl  him  an  ample  and  an  independent  authortt]r<" — Mvmtjf'*  Gram,  p.  172:  M 
PrimOt^;  147<  **11ienia  however  another  and  a  iBiora  limited  nmar  "    ilrihwi'i  BJitL 

T«L  a,  p.  as2. 

tTiTDEK  Note  VL — Abticus  ob  Plitbalb. 
"  This  dUtlnction  fonna,  what  are  called  the  diffuse  and  the  concise  strles." — BbUr'i  Rhet, 
p.  176.  "  Two  different  modes  of  speaking,  distinguished  at  first  by  the  denominatioiu  of  the 
Attic  and  the  Aaiatio  manners." — Adamt't  JlAet.  VoL  i,  p.  S3.  "But  the  great  design  <rf 
nniting  the  Spanish  and  the  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was  laid." — Bolingbr^ 
on  History,  p.  180.  "  In  the  aolenin  and  the  poetic  styles,  it  [do  or  rftd]  is  often  rejected."— 
W.  Allen' I  Gram.  p.  68.  "  Thejr  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the  nominatiTe 
cases." — ilvmy'i  Gram.  8vo,  p.  161  ;  Ingersoli'a,  239  ;  S,  C.  Smith's,  127.  "  They  are  named 
the  POfttTtvK,  the  coicpAHAxrvE,  and  the  scPEnLATirs  degrees." — Smart't  Accidence,  p.  27. 
*'  Certain  Advezfaa  are  capable  of  taking  sa  Inflectitm.  namely,  that  of  the  eomparatiTe  and 
the  superlative  d^reea." — Fot^t  E.  Gram.  8to,  1861^  j  321.  "  In  the  aabjtinetiTe  mood,  tbe 
present  and  the  impnfect  tenses  often  carry  with  them  a  future  sense." — L.  livrra^t  Qnm. 
p.  187;  Fitk'a,  131.  "Theimperflect,theperfect,  theplaperfect,  andthe  firstfuturet^isesof 
this  mood,  are  coiyugated  like  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative." — Kirkham't  Gram.  p.  146. 
*■  What  rules  apply  in  parsing  personal  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  person?" — lb.  p.  il& 
".Nouna  are  sometimes  in  the  nominatLve  or  objectiTe  case  after  the  neuter  verb  to  oi 
after  an  active-intranaitiTe  oz  jnaarre  verb." — lb.  p.  65.  **  The  verb  varies  its  end^igs  in  tbs 
singular  in  order  to  agree  in  form  with  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  of  its  nominative." 
—lb.  p.  47.  "  They  are  identical  in  effect,  with  the  radical  and  the  vanishing  Btresses."— 
Bu$h,  on  the  Voice,  p.  339.  "  In  a  sonnet  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eiglith  line  rhyme  to 
eat^  other :  so  do  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  line ;  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  tliit- 
tenth,line;  and  the  tenth.  tweUth,  and  fourteenth  line."— CAurcAttf'j  <7raM.  p.  311.  "Ila 
iron  Ukd  the  golden  ages  are  run ;  youth  and  manhood  are  departed." —  Wrinh^t  Atkm, 
p.  74.  **I{|  as  you  say,  the  iron  and  the  golden  ues  are  past,  the  youth  and  the  manhood 
of  the  world."— A.  "An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament."— tfofMmti  Bemr^'i  Ti^ 
page.  "  The  namea  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestaroenL" — FrianM  BS^ 
p.  2;  Brace'*,^2;etai.  "In  the  secondand  third  person  of  that  tense." — L.  JVurnqr'vOnnL 
p.  81.  "And  who  still  unites  in  himself  the  human  and  the  divine  natures." — Gvrnefi 
JBndencei,  p.  59.  "Among  whom  arose  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the 
Ttng'i'h  languages." — L.  Jfum^s  Oram.  Sto,  p.  111.  '^Whence  ariae  these  two,  tbs 
ffipg"VT  and  the  pinzal  Numbers."— £un»'«  Oram.  p.  32. 

TTnDBE  NoTB  YIL— COBKBBFOKDaKT  Tebms. 

**Neitiw  the  definitions,  nor  exam^ea,  are  entirely  tbe  same  wiUi  hia." — Ward't  Avf. 

LiJ^e  Gram.  p.  vL  "  Because  it  nuucea  a  discordance  between  Hit  thought  and  e^m- 
don." — Kmut,  El.  of  CrU.  ii,  24.  "  Between  the  adJecttre  and  following  substaatne." 
— lb,  ii,  104.  "Thus,  Athens  became  both  the  repository  and  nursery  of  learning."— 
Ckaxotle'i  £i«w,  p.  28.  "  But  the  French  pilfered  &om  both  the  Greek  and  Latm."— 
lb,  p.  102;  "He  shows  that  Christ  is  both  the  power  and  vrisdom  of  Qod."— TA*  Frimi, 
X,  414.  "Thathe  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living."— Aim.  xiv.  9.  "Ibti 
ia  neither  the  obvioua  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words." — Biaw'*  lUttt.  p.  M% 
*' Sometimes  both  the  accusative  and  infinitive  are  understood." — Adam't  (rrom.  p.  IM;  ; 
Oouldt,  IfiS.  "In some  cases  we  can  use  either  the  nominative  or  accusative  prooai* 
euously." — Adam,  p.  166  ;  Gould,  169.  "  Both  the  former  and  latter  subetantive  sn 
sometimes  to  be  understood." — Admn,  p.  167;  GouM,  "  Many  whereof  have  cecsped 
both  the  commentator  and  poet  himself." — Pope.  "  The  verbs  mutt  and  ouffht  have  bo^a 
present  and  past  signification." — Murraj^ »  Gram.  p.  108.  "  How  shall  we  distinguish  be> 
tween  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  government  ^" — Webtter'a  E»Mya,p.  352.  "BoUi  tbe 
eceleaiastioandaecularpoweiaconenrredinthoaemeaaaiM." — C!BMfpMr«£Aef.p.260.  "A* 
the  period  has  a  b^inning  and  end  within  itself  it  ImpUee  an  inflexioiu" — Adamt'e  Bhd.  o, 
246.   "  Such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a  principal  and  accenory." — Kamee,  on  GriL  i,  39> 

Ukdbb  Nora  VHI. — CoaHESPONDExcB  Peculiar. 
"  When  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  slides  occur  in  pronouncing  a  syllable,  they 
are  called  a  CtrvwtfjCM!  or  Wave." — Kirkham'a  Eiocuiion,  pp.  76  and  104.   **  The  word  <W  | 
b  used  both  in  the  nominative  and  otgeotive  cases."— Ssntem'a  Gram.  p.  69.   "Bnt  sll  I 
tiie  other  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs,  both  in  the  active  and  paaatve  voices,  are  con- 
jugated at  large." — Murra/i  Gram.  8vo,  p.  81.   "  Some  writers  on  Grammar  oliject  to  the 
propriety  of  admitting  the  second  future,  in  both  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods."— A- 
Ip.  82.    "The  same  conjunction  governing  both  the  indicative  and  the  subjonctire  moodsi 
HI  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety."-;- 
Jb.  p.  207.   "  The  true  distinction  between  the  subjunctivo  ard  the  indicative  moods  m  thil 
tense."— p.  208.   "I  doubt  of  hia  capacity  to  teach  either  the  Keneh  or  Ea^A 
langnagea." — CHasaffs**  Eua^,  p.  7.   "  It  is  a»  necqaiary  to  make  a  diitinction  batveeattt  i 
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■oCiTe  tnnittin  and  tlM  aetin  intnn^ve  fi»iiu  of  &e  Tecbt  h  between  die  aotire  md 
pudTe  fonns."— JVwm'f  Paner,  p.  13. 

XTimn  Soia  IX. — A  Series  or  Tuucs. 
M  As  compreheoding  the  tenna  uttered  by  the  artist,  the  mechanie,  and  husbandman."— 
Chaaotta'a  Buaif,  p.  24.  "They  may  be  dinded  into  four  clasaes— the  Humanists,  Philan- 
tiu^iata,  PeatalMzian  and  the  ProduetiTe  Schools." — Smith't  Nm  Gram.  p.  iU.  "Verba 
hare  aix  tenses,  the  Present,  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluperfect,  and  the  First  and 
Second  Future  tenses."— KiVAAam'j  Gram.  p.  138 ;  L.  Murray'i,  §8 ;  R.C.  Smith'i,  27 ;  A^ar't, 
28.  *<  It  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicBtive  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person 
giagolMr."~~ilurraft  Gram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  2.  "  Should  give  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  m  th« 
potential  mood,  the  imperfcet  tense,  and  the  first  person  plural." — Ibid,  'T*  is  a  personal 
psonoaOt  Snt  person  plural,  and  in  the  olrieetive  cose," — IhUL  "  Them  is  a  penonal  pxo- 
BOmi,  <^  the  uiird  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  ^e  ol^eetiTe  case." — Ibid.  "  It  la 
anrprinng  that  the  Jewish  critics,  with  all  their  skill  in  dots,  points,  and  accents,  nerer 
had  tWe  ingenuity  to  invent  a  point  of  interrogation,  of  admiration,  or  a  parcnibcsis." — 
WUaon'M  Hebrew  Gram.  p.  47.  "llie  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  Uie  eighth  verse." — 
O.  B.  Peiree'i  Gram.  p.  263.  "  Substitutes  have  three  persons ;  the  First,  Second,  and 
the  Third." — lb.  p.  34.  "John't  is  a  proper  noun,  of  the  masculine  gender,  the  third 
peasoB,  aingular  uomber,  possessive  case,  and  governed  fay  wife,  by  Kule  I." — Smith'e 
JViMv  Crmn.  p.  48.  "  Nouna  in  the  English  language  have  three  cases ;  the  nominative, 
tfa«  poaaeiaire,  and  objective."— Aimtt*«  Oram.  p.  13;  ^KBsmdsr*!,  11.  "The  Potential 
[mood]  haa  four  [tenaea]*  Tic  the  Freaeat,  the  unpeifect,  tho  Peribet,  and  PlupafBct.** 
—In^Mir*  Gram.  p.  96. 

"  Where  Scienoe,  Law,  and  liberty  depend* 
And  own  the  patron,  patriot,  and  the  Moid."— Sovo^,  to  Wa^fUe, 

XJxDSK  Noxa  X. — SpBcna  and  Oamn. 
A  pronoun  ia  a  part  of  speech  put  for  a  noun." — PavTe  Aeddenee,  p.  11.  "A  Tcrb  is  a 
Mit  oi  speech  declined  with  mood  and  tense." — lb.  p.  16.  *'  A  participle  is  a  part  of  speech 
derired  of  a  verb." — lb.  p.  33.  "  An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  verbs  to  declare 
their  aignification." — lb,  p.  40.  "  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  joineth  aentenoea 
together." — lb.  p.  41.  "  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech  moat  commonly  set  before  other 
parta." — lb.  p.  42.  "  An  interjection  is  a  part  of  speech,  which  bctokeneth  a  sudden 
moiiaa  or  passion  of  the  mind." — lb,  p.  44.  "  An  enigma  or  riddle  lb  also  a  species  of 
■E^orj."— Atofr'f  SJut.  p.  151;  Mttrrt^'t  Oram.  843.  "We  may  take  from  the  Seiip- 
tvres  ft  rery  fine  example  of  an  allegory." — lb.  Blair,  161 ;  Mur,  341.  "  And  thus  hav* 
yoa  exhibited  a  sort  of  a  dcetch  of  art." — Hakbis:  m  Pnsrtfay's  &rafn.p.  176.   "We  may 

•  iaaagine  a  subtle  kind  of  a  reasoning,'  aa  Mr.  Harris  acutely  observes.' —CAtireAitf'A  Gram. 
pw  71.  "  Jiox,  before  entering  on  theae,  I  shall  give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  mct- 
aphoTt  that  I  may  show  the  figure  to  full  advantage." — Blmr't  R/ut,  p.  143.  "Aristotie, 
in,  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed 
upon  ft  word;  asawlu^put  for  thepart,ora  paztfbrawhole;  tu  apcciea  for  the  genua,  a 
genua  for  the  qtedes." — lb.  p.  142.  "  It  shows  what  kind  of  an  uple  it  ia  ftf  which  wa 
am  ape^ung." — Kirkham'a  Gram.  p.  69.  "  Cleon  iras  another  sort  of  a  maB."—Goldsmiih'$ 
Grttett  VoL  i,  p.  124.  "To  keep  off  his  right  wing,  as  a  kind  of  a  reserved  body." — lb.  ii, 
12.  "This  part  of  speech  is  called  a  verb."— JUocA't  Cfnun.  p.  70.  ""What  sortofathing 
is  it  ?  "—Hileift  Gram.  p.  20.  "  What  sort  of  a  charm  do  they  possess  i  "—BuiUoM^ 
Pritiei/Jmo/E.  Gram.  p.  73. 

"  Dear  Welsted,  mark,  in  dirty  hole, 
That  painful  animal,  a  Mole."— iVofa  to  Dunciadt  B.  ii,  1.  207. 

UiTDSB  NoTB  XL — Abticles  not  RsQUISiTB. 
**  Either  thou  or  the  boys  were  in  the  &ult." — ComJ/t  Key,  in  Gram,  p.  174.    "  It  may, 
at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  too  general." — Murray'*  Gram.  p.  222;  Itigertolta,  276. 

*  Wlien  the  verb  has  a  reference  to  future  time." — lb.  M.  p.  207 ;  iHg.  264.  "  No ;  they 
■re  tho  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  a  passion." — Blau'e  Rhet.  p.  165.  "Tha 
dialifce  of  the  English  Orammar,  which  haa  so  generally  prevailed,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  fiw  intricacy  of  ayntax." — Suatellt  Gram.  p.  iv.  "Is  that  ornament  in  a  good  taste?"— 
ITiniir  El.  o/Crit.  ii,  326.  *'There  arc  not  many  foimtains  in  a  good  taste." — lb.  ii,  329. 
*•  A"^  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death." — AcU^  xxii,  4.  "The  sense  of  the  feeling 
can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension." — Blair  »  Rhet.  p.  196.  "The  distributive  adjec* 
tire  pronouns,  mcA,  every,  either,  agree  with  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the  stugular 
nomber  only." — Murray' t  Gram.  p.  16o;  Lototh's,  89.  "Expressing  by  one  word,  what 
mi^t,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  worda  belonging  to  the  other 
parts  of  speech." — BUUf't  Rhet.  p.  84.  "  By  the  certain  muscles  which  operate  all  at  the 
^ffmg  time." — Murray'e  Oram.  p.  19.  "  It  is  auffident  here  to  have  observed  thtu  much  in 
the  genend  concerning  them." — Campbifft  Rhet.  p.  113.  "Nothing  disgusts  ns  sooner 
Htmn  the  empty  pomp  m  language." — ifurnqF*!  Crwm.  p.  819. 
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TTinnK  Non  XIL— Tttlm  akd  Naxeb. 
"He  is  entitled  to  the  ai^>dlation  of  a  gentleman." — Brown'M  Iiut.  v.  12Q.  "Cmnwell' 
assumed  the  title  of  a  Protector." — lb.  "  Her  father  is  honoured  Tvith  the  title  of  an  EarL" 
—lb.  "  The  chief  magiatrate  is  styled  a  Preaident."— 76.  **  The  highest  title  in  the  state 
Is  that  of  the  GoTemor." — lb.  "  That  boj  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Idler/' — Mwra^» 
Ktj/,  8to,  p.  205.  '*  The  one  styled  the  Mufti,  is  the  head  (d  the  ministen  of  law  and 
xeligioa." — Baibi'M  Gsojr.  p.  360.  '*  Ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class,  h« 
called  that  whole  dass,  a  tree."~-Blair't  R^.  p.  73.  "  For  the  oak.  the  pine,  and  the  ash, 
were  names  of  whole  claasee  of  objecta." — lb.  p.  73.  **  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  we 
{^ve  to  some  particular  mode  of  e^qireaaion  the  name  of  a  trupe,  or  a  figure." — A.  p.  1S3. 
MThe  ooUi^mi  of  a  vowel  with  itself  is  the  most  ongraciooa  of  all  comWaticms,  and  has 
been  doomed  to  peculiar  reprobation  imder  the  name  of  an  hiatus." — J.  Q.  Adamii  Abf. 
VoL  ii,  p.  217.  "  We  hesitate  to  determine,  whether  the  Tyrant  alone,  is  the  nMninativ^ 
or  whether  the  nominatiTe  includes  the  spy." — Cobbetfa  E.  Gram.  ^  246.  "  Hence  aripn- 
■ted  the  customary  abbreviation  of  ticalve  inont/u,  into  a  twelvmtonth ;  WMn  n^^&li  ata 
ainight;  foutiem  night*  into  a  foriiught." — W^>»tef'»  Improved  Gram.  p.  105. 

UlTDBB  NOTB  XITT. — COUPAKISONS  AND  ALTBBHATITS8. 

He  ia  a  better  writer  than  a  reader."—  W.  ASen'a  Fatu  SytUux,  Gram.  p.  332.  *•  He  ns 
an  abler  mathematician  than  a  linguist." — lb.  "I  should  rather  hare  an  orange  tkas 
apple." — Brown's  Inst.  p.  126.  "  He  was  no  lees  able  a  negotiator,  than  a  courageous  'war* 
nor." — SmoUeU's  Voltaire,  Vol.  i,  p.  181.  "In  an  epic  poem  we  pardon  many  negligences 
that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  epigram." — Kamea,  EL  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  18& 
**ThatfigiueU  a^here,or  aglobe^jir  abaU.**— AofTw's.aarawi.p.  268. 

TJhdeb  Notb  XIV. — Ahtbcedbkis  to  "Woo  or  Wiuch. 
**  Carriages  whioh  were  fcmneriy  in  use,  were  Tery  clumsy." — Intt.  p.  126.  "Tb» 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  geographers  who  wrote  at  that  time." — lb.  "Questiogi 
which  a  person  asks  himself  in  contemplation,  ought  to  be  terminated  by  pointa  of 
iaterrogation." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  279;  Comly's,  162;  Ingeraoifi,  291.  "The  week  if 
designed  for  the  use  of  persons,  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  in  their  Libraries."— 
Murra^t  Gram.  Svo.p.  liL  "Thatpersons  who  think  confusedly,  ahould  expreaa  themselns 
obscuaely,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at." — lb.  p.  298.  "  Granunanans  who  Imiit  the  mate 
to  two,  or  at  most  to  three,  do  not  reflect." — it.  p.  76.  *'  Subatantivcs  which  end  ia  mMi 
an&osa  that  ^gnify  prcrfbssion."— A.  p.  132.  "To  these  may  be  add«d  verbs,  which 
dliefly  among  tlie  poets  gOTorn  the  dative." — Adam's  Gram, -p.  170;  Go*Ms,l7l.  "Coaao- 
nants  are  letters,  which  cannot  be  sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel." — Bueka't  Gram.  p.  9. 
"To  employ  the  curiosity  of  persons  who  are  dulled  in  grammar." — Afwm^'a  Gram.  Prtf. 
p.  iiL  *■  This  rule  refers  only  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  have  the  same  bearing  or  nu- 
tion." — lb.  i.  p.  204.  "  So  that  things  which  aae  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which 
do  appear." — Beb,  xi,  3.  "Man  is  an  imitative  creature ;  he  may  utter  sounds,  which  hs 
haa  heard." —  Wiison'a  Eua/jf  on  Gram.  p.  2 1 .  **  But  men,  whose  buuness  is  wholly  do—- 
tie,  have  little  or  no  use  for  any  language  but  their  own." — Wabttr's  Essays,  p.  6. 

TTndbb  Notb  XV. — PAttnciPiAi.  Noons. 
'*  Oreat  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  reading  of  hintoriea." — SewJs  Hist.  p.  iii,  "And  toflw 
attempts  were  made  towards  writing  of  history." — BoUngbroka,  on  llist.  p.  110.  "  It  i>  In- 
vading of  the  Priest's  Office  for  any  oth«  to  Offer  it."— it^At  of  Tythss,  p.  200.  "And  the* 
fax  of  forming  of  verbs." — Wtdker's  Artof  Tsaehioff,  p.  36.  "AndwithontabeddiDgof  Uood 
is  no  remission." — ix,  22.  "  For  making  of  measures  we  have  the  beat  method  here  la 
£nglai^" — Printer's  Gram.  "  Thia  is  really  both  admitting  and  denying,  at  onoe."— 
Anatogy,  p.  72.  "And  hence  the  origin  of  making  of  parliaments," — Brown's  Estimak,  VoL 
i,  p.  7 1  •  "  Next  thou  objecteet,  that  having  of  saving  light  and  grace  presupposes  conrer* 
uon.   But  Uiat  I  deny :  for,  on  the  contrary,  conversion  presupposem  having  light  sod 

trace." — Barclay's  H'or^l,  Vol.i,  p.  143.  "They  cried  down  wearing  of  rings  and  other  snper- 
uitics,  as  we  do." — lb.  i,  236.  "  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adominf 
of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel." — 1  Peltr,  iii 
•*  In  spellmg  of  derivative  Words,  the  Primitive  must  be  kept  whole. — BritiA  Oram.  p>  Mi 
BwAanan's  Syntax,  9.  "And  theprincea  offered  for  dedicating  of  the  altar."— J^vnian,  m 
10.  "  Boasting  is  not  only  telling  of  lies,  but  also  many  unseemly  truths." — sMtdf* 
Works,  ii,  244.  "  We  freely  confess  that  forbearing  of  prayer  in  the  wicked  is  sinfu."-' 
Barclay,  i,  316.  "  For  revealing  of  a  secret,  there  ia  no  rwiedy." — Inst.  E.  Gram.  P-^ 
•<  He  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  composing  of  laws  for  tiie  good  of  the  state."— 
Ancient  hist.  Vol.  ii,  p.  38. 

Under  Note  XVI. — Participlbs,  kot  Nooks. 
"  It  is  salvation  to  be  kc»t  from  &lling  into  a  pit,  as  truly  as  to  be  taken  out  of  it  aft" 
the  iUling  'm."—Bardasft  C  210.   '*  For  in  the  xeceivfaig  and  cmbndng  the  testimair 
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of  truth,  they  felt  their  Ktnli  MMd."— i&.  i.  469.  •*'X^  tegnUrity  doM  not  consist  fai 
tlw  bsTing  bat  a  single  rule,  and  fbraing  erery  thing  to  conform  to  it." — PhUol.  Vumnm, 
i,  664.  **  To  the  msn  of  the  world,  tlue  aonnd  of  glad  tidlnn  appears  only  an  idle  tale,  and 
not  -worth  the  attending  to." — lAfa  of  Tho.  Say,  p.  144.  "To  be  the  delirerer  of  the  cap- 
tiTe  Jews,  by  the  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt,"  &c. — R<Min,u,  124.  "And  for  the  pre- 
serring  them  from  being  defiled." — N.  E.  Discipline,  p.  133.  "A  wise  man  will  avoid  the 
ahowing  any  excellence  in  trifles." — Art  of  Thitikiag,  p.  80.  "  Hinutus  had  no  other  reason 
far  the  raluing  a  book."— AiinUar,  No.  177  i  Wright'a  Gram,  p.  190.  "  To  the  being  heard 
with  aatisfiBCtion,  U  is  necassary  that  the  speaker  should  deliver  himself  with  esse." — 
Skmri^an'B  EtoaOion,  p.  1 14.  "And  to  the  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  undentood,  a  good 
nd  distinct  articulation  eontributes  more,  than  power  of  voice." — lb.  p.  117> 
*'Potentiat  means  the  having  power  or  will ; 
Ab,  If  you  would  improve,  you  should  be  still." —  TobitCi  Gran.  p.  31. 

ITsoBB  NoTB  XVn. — Vakioos  Ebhohs. 
"For  the  some  reason,  a  neuter  verb  cannot  become  a  passive." — LmUh't  Gram.  p.  74. 
•<Xhe  period  is  the  whole  sentence  complete  in  itself." — lb.  p.  116.  "The  colon  or 
member  is  a  chief  constructive  part,  or  greater  division  of  a  sentence." — lb.  *'  The  semi- 
oolon  or  half  member,  is  a  less  constructive  part  or  subdivision,  of  a  sentence  or  mem- 
bc*." — lb.  "A  sentence  or  member  is  again  subdivided  into  commas  or  segments." — lb. 
p.  116.  "The  first  error  that  I  would  mention,  is,  a  too  general  attention  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages, with  a  neglect  of  our  own." — WebtU/i  Euajft,  p.  3.  "  One  third  of  the  imports 
ttons  would  supply  the  demands  of  people." — lb.  p.  119.  "And  especially  in  grave  stile." 
'^Pritttiey'*  Grant,  p.  72.  **  By  too  eager  pursuit,  ne  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  diuppointed." 
Hmra^**  Aey,  Ocfovo  Gram.  YoL  ii,  p.  201.  "  Letters  are  divided  into  vowela  and  conso* 
nants." — Murray's  Gnxm,  i,  p.  7 ;  afKiofA«n.  "  Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  somi- 
Towels." — i&.  i,  8;  emdothtn.  "The  fir«  of  these  forms  is  most  agreeable  to  the  English 
Idiom." — /a.  i,  176.  "If  they  gain,  it  is  a  too  dear  rate."— Sarc&iy'*  Works,  \,  «04.  "A 
pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  it  "  Ifnmi 
(far's  Cra/n.  p.  1.  "l*bis  vulgar  error  might  perhaps  arise  from  a  too  partial  fondness  for  fbt 
I^atin." — Df.  Ash's  Gram.  Pref,  p.  iv.  "  The  groans  which  a  too  heavy  load  extorts  from 
her." — Hitchcock,  on  Difspepty,  p.  fiO.  "The  numbers  [of  a  verb]  are,  of  course,  singular  and 
phtraL" — Bueke's  Gram.  p.  68.  "To  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation, 
are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind." — Hurray's  Key,  ii,  236.  "This  mode  of  expresfdon 
rrther  suits  iamiliar  than  grave  jityle." — Murray's  Gram,  i,  198.  "This  use  of  the  word 
ntta«r  suits  familiar  and  low  style." — Priestley's  Gram.  p.  134.  "According  to  the  nature 
of  tike  composition  the  one  or  other  may  be  predominant." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  102.  "  Yet 
the  commonness  of  such  sentences  prevents  in  a  great  measure  a  tuo  early  expectation  of 
the  Old." — CampMta  Rhel.  p.  411.  *'An  eulogy  or  a  philippic  may  be  pronounced  by  an 
iBdiTklual  of  one  nation  upon  the  subject  of  another." — Adams's  lihel.  i,  208.  "A  French 
term  on.  is  for  most  part,  a  warm  animated  exhortation."— KatV'j  Hhet.  p.  288.  "  I  do  not 
those  who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  lot." — Channiny,  or  Emancipation,  p.  A2. 
"Tbe  auxiliary  and  principal  united,  constitute  a  tense.*'— 3f(irmy'«  Gram,  i,  76.  "There 
■re  some  verbs  which  are  defective  with  respect  to  persons." — lb.  i,  109.  "  In  youth,  the 
habits  of  industry  are  most  ea^y  acquired." — Murray's  Kej/t  ii,  236,  "Apostrophe  (*)  is 
Med  in  place  of  a  letter  left  oaW  —BuUions,  Eng.  Gram.  p.  166. 


CHAPTER  III. -CASES,  OR  NOUNS. 

The  rules  for  the  conatruction  of  Noans,  or  Cases,  are  seven  ;  hence  ttua 
dtapter,  ftccording  to  the  order  adopted  abore,  reviews  the  series  of  rules  from 
die  second  rule  to  the  eighth,  inolusivelj.  Though  Noum  are  here  the  tope, 
dl  these  seven  rules  apply  alike  to  Noum  and  to  Pronoum  ;  that  is,  to  all 
the  words  of  our  language  which  are  susceptible  of  Ca«<8. 

EULB  n.— NOMINATIVES. 

A  Noon  or  a  Pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  must  be  in  th* 
Donunative  case :  as,  "  The  Phariieea  also,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these 
ttxings  ;  and  they  derided  him." — Luke,  xvi,  14.  "  But  where  tho  meekneu 
of  self-knowledge  veileth  the  front  of  self-respect,  there  look  tftou  for  the  man 
whom  none  can  know  but  thet/  will  honour. — Book  of  I'houffhta,  p.  66. 
**  Dost  thou  mourn  Philander's  fate  ? 
Jknow  thou  sajrst  it :  says  thy  life  the  same?      7bun^,N.  ii,l.  22. 
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OBSBETATIONS  ON  RULE  U. 


Oa».  1. — To  thb  rule,  there  are  no  exception*:  and  newlj'  aU  noninatiTet,  or  far  the  ^nttw 
pftrt,  are  to  be  parsed  bj  it.  Ther*  are  however  fow  different  waya  of  dliposiog  of  the  aominathe 
CM.  Firtit  it  ia  generallr  the  Mu^fect  of  a  verb,  according  to  fiule  2d.  Secondly,  it  maj  bt  put 
m  aj^mitam  with  an  other  nominative,  according  to  Rule  3d.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  put  aftra  a 
Terb  or  a  participle  not  transilice,  accordin;;  to  Rule  6th.  Fouri/ily,  it  may  be  put  abtolvte,  or 
mar  help  to  form  a  phrase  that  is  indepetuient  of  the  rest  of  the  Eentence,  according  to  Rule  8th. 

Oii8.  2. — ^The  sabject,  or  nominative,  is  generally  placed  be/ore  the  verb ;  a»,  "Pence  dawned 
«pon  his  mind." — Johnson    "  tVhat  is  tcritlen  in  the  law  i  " — BAIt.   But,  in  the  following  nine  i 
ouea,  the  aubject  of  the  verb  ia  usually  placed  afia-  it,  or  after  the  firat  aoziliar^ : 

1.  When  a  question  ia  asked  without  an  intcrrogatire  pronoun  in  ths  nominatin  case;  as, 
"SAaU  morla/e  be  implacable  i  "—Hooke.  "  What  art  thou  doinff  "—Id.  "  Uow  many  Imvm 
hate  vet" — Bible.    "Are they  Israelites  )  so  am  I."—Ib. 

2.  When  thererbis  in  the  imperative  mood ;  as,  "Go  thou." —"Come  ye."    But,  with  tUanood. 
the  pronoun  is  very  often  otnittcd  and  underMtood ;  as,  "  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Guu  and  MC 
—John,  i,  46.    "And  he  saith  unto  them,  Jj;  not  ajfriifhted." — Mark,  xti,  fi. 

5.  When  an  earnest  wish,  or  other  stroni;  feeling;,  n  expressed ;  as,  "May  the  be  happy  t"— 
"How  Were  we  struck!" — Yovnij.    "  Not  as  the  world  giTcth,  j^trs  /  unto  you."— B(J&. 

4.  When  a  supposition  is  made  without  the  conjunction  t/';  aa,  "fforf  fiietribiOfm  it;"  UKt**lf 
they  had  known  it." — "Were  it  true;"  for,  "If  it  were  true." — "CmUdw»iira»  by  the  omrioK 
ot  the  erave ;"  for.  ^'If     could  draw,"  &c. 

6.  When  n«jVAe>- or  nor,  aignifying  and  not,  precedes  the  verb;  aa,  "This  was  his  fear;  nor 
woe  his  appreheiuion  groundless."—"  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it."— Gen.  iii,3. 

6.  When,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  some  word  or  words  are  placed  before  the  verb,  which m(M 
naturally  come  after  It;  as,  "  Here  Am  /."—-**  Narrow  i<thetmy." — "Silver  and  gold  AaM/lHnte; 
but  such  na  I  have,^'re  /thee." — Bible. 

7.  When  the  verb  has  no  regimen,  and  is  itself  emphatioal;  as,  "^AotheMOtnifaiMronnd.*'— 
Thomson.  "AftertheLightlnfontrymoivAMithe  OreHodiert,  then  followed  the  gorse."— Budtsii 
an's  Syntax,  p.  71.  ^ 

8.  when  the  verbs,  jay,  arniter,  n^y,  «nd  the  Ifte,  introduce  the  parts  of  ■  dialogue;  K 
" '  Son  of  affliction,'  said  Omar,  *  who  art  thou  f '    *  By  name,'  rallied  the  strmffer, '  ia  Hasna.' 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

9.  When  the  adverb /AfTc  precedes  the  verb  ;  as,  "  There /it'erf  a  man."— Jlfonl^omery,  "InsJl 
worldly  joys,  there  it  a  secret  icotmd  "—Otreti.  This  use  of  there,  the  general  introductory  advert 
of  place,  M  idiomatic,  and  somewhat  different  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  reference  to  a 
particular  locality  ;  as.  "  Because  there  was  much  wuter  there."— Jolm,  iii.  23. 

Obs.  3. — In  exelamattons,  and  some  other  forms  of  expression,  a  few  verbs  are  liable  to  be  tap- 
pressed,  the  ellipsis  being  obvious ;  as,  "  Haw  different  [is]  this  from  the  philosophy  of  GrtfCt 
end  Rome  1 " — Dk.  Brattib  :  Murray's  Sequel,  p.  127.  '*  Wliat  a  lively  picture  [ia  here]  of  ths 
most  disinterested  and  active  bcnevoleucc  !  " — Hekvby:  ib.  p.  "  when  Adam  [spake]  thai 
to  Eve." — Milton  ;  Paradise  Lost,  B.  iv,  1.  610. 

Obs.  4. — Though  we  often  u^e  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  to  show  whom  we  address,  yet  thi 
imperative  verb  takes  no  other  nominative  of  the  second  person,  than  the  simple  personal  pro- 
noun, thou,  ye,  or  you,  expressed  nr  understood.  It  woula  seem  that  some,  who  ought  to  kno* 
better,  are  liable  to  mistuke  for  the  subject  of  such  a  verb,  the  noun  which  we  put  aberilute  in  ths 
nominative  by  direct  nddress.  Of  this  gross  error  the  following  is  an  example :  "!>tudy  boyt.  In 
this  sentence,"  (says  its  author,^  "study  is  a  verb  of  the  second  pcrsoo,  plural  number, 
agxcea  with  its  nominative  case,  boy »— according  to  the  rule :  A  verb  must  asree  with  it*  nonn- 
native  case  in  number  and  person.  Boys  is  n  noun  of  the  second  person,  plural  number,  mascnlina 

Sndor,  m  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  study" — Itipcrmirt  Gram.  p.  17.*  Now  the  fact  ii, 
at  this  laconic  address,  of  three  syllables,  ia  written' wrong ;  being  made  bad  English,  for  want 
of  a  comma  between  the  two  words.  Without  this  mark,  boys  must  be  anobjeetive,  governed  by 
study;  and  with  it,  a  nominative,  put  absolute  by  direct  address.  But,  in  either  case,  stiuy 
egrees  with  ve  or  you  understood,  and  hns  not  the  noun  for  its  hubject,  or  nominative. 

0b8.  6.— Some  authors  say,  and  iftho  first  person  be  no  exception,  say  truly :  "  The  nominativs 
ease  to  a  verb,  unless  it  be  a  pronoun,  is  always  of  the  third  person." — Okvrekili'M  Gram.  p^J^ 
Bat  W.  B.  Fowle  will  have  all  prooouoa  to  bo  adjectives.  Consequendy  ^1  his  verba,  of  every 
sort,  agree  with  nouns  "  expressed  or  understood."  This,  and  evf  ry  other  absurd  theory  of  lan- 
guage, can  easily  be  made  out,  by  means  of  a  few  perversions,  which  may  be  called  conectieai, 
and  a  sufilcient  number  of  interpolations,  madcunderpretenceof  filling  up  cllipsea.  Thus,ace(ad> 
ing  to  this  author,  "They  fear,"  means,  "They  thinps  spoienqffoas."—True  Eng.  Gram.  p.lL 
And,  "John,  open  the  door,*'  or,  "Boys,  stop  yonr  noise,"  admits  no  comma.  And,  *'  BegratsfiiU 
T<  children,"  and,  "  Be  ye  grateful  cnildien,"  arc,  ia  his  view,  every  way  equivalent :  the  eonua 


Obs.  6. — though  the  nominative  and  ol^ective  caaes  of  noons  do  not  differ  in  form,  it  ts  new- 
tbeless,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  grammarians,  improper  to  place  any  noun  in  both  rclatiost 
at  once,  because  this  produces  a  contusion  in  theaynux  of  the  void.  Examples:  "He  ttangas* 

*  Oliver  B.  Pelrce,  in  his  row  Qteorj  ot  (rrammar,  not  only  adopts  iDffemoll's  error,  bnt  adds  otben  lo  it.  0* 
supposes  noclllpBli',  and  drcloTM  it  grogiily  Improper  ever  to  1n«prt  the  pronoun.  Acronllnit  to  hint,  tbafUe*. 
Idr  tazt  ll  wrong :  3Jj  sod,  ilnpitt  nol  thou  Ibe  cbsatcnfng  nf  Ihr  Lord."— iJffr.  xli,  6.  8r*  Ptirei'*  Gnm.  9, 
Kb.  Of  tbb  Kentlenian'n  book  I  shall  say  tbe  bcrnunr  iU  ftults  are  so  nianj  and  so  obvlou*.  Tet  lU*  ■ 
■*n«  Grammaroftkr  EaeiijA  £<tn?une'<',"aiid  claimsto  be  tba  only  work  wblehts  worthy  to  bccalledim  fiifU 
Gnmmv.  "Tbe  flrst  and  onlj  Orammar  of  the  Eaxliab  lAopiagel  "—lb.  p.  10.  In  pancttuUiaa,  it  If  arwy 
•4aoi,  ssone  mti(ht  mirs*  from  the  follovlDg  Rula:  "A  teonlnlibt  tttand pfT»o%,vo.i  in  tbe  iwftj^lf'*  ess*,  <a>tf 
havt  a  trmicoian  after  U:u,  John;  hear  me."— A.  p  282.    Beliold  hts  pntctk*!  "John,  bewaiv  "— P.  St 

ChlUfon,  study."— P.  60.  "  Henry ;  study. "—P.  249.  "  Paptl :  parse."— P.  211 ;  and  nany  ottisr  platss. 
**Bsthoa,i>rdotboatMwrUlagT  Bsyeor  roa,or  doyaor  jonbe  wiWngT"— P.  lU.  AeeaidlBC  t>  hb  Bal^ 
IhlitaaaanquInBrizBsmleotoDSi  bnt  the  author  pdnult  with  two  ooaimas  and  fo  aetsa  of  Inltiogalicn ! 
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ot  to  deelan  that  there  orv,  aad  cHstiiifnri>h  of,  taax  manner*  of  saying  Pn-M." — Walk«r'i  Trea- 
twm  qfI*arHelea,  p.  xii.  Better :  <*  He  tben  proceecU  to  ahaw,  that  per  m  i«  susceptible  of  four 
diSnrent  •etues.*'  "  In  just  allrgor;  and  similitude  there  is  always  a  propriety,  or,  if  yon  chooss 
to  oftll  it,  coHffrvity,  in  tbe  literal  sense,  as  well  as  a  distinct  meaning  or  aciiliment  suggcated, 
which  is  called  the  figurative  MaM."-~CampbeW»  PhUoiophy  of  Rhetoric,  p.  291.  Better :  "  In 
jttat  allegory  or  siraihtude,  there  is  alwayx  a  propriety— or,  it  ^ou  choose  to  call  it«,  a  eonpruity 
— m  tha  literal  sense,"  Set.  "  It  must  then  be  meant  of  hts  sins  who  nuiket,  not  of  his  who 
bsoomrm,  the  eortvvn."—Atterfnirif'i  Sermons,  i,  2.  Bettec :  "  It  must  then  be  meant  of  his  sins 
wfao  fnaket  tAa  convert,  not  of  his  who  becomet  converted'"  "  Etc  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nvither  Aars  nUered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  thinfft  which  Gud  hath  prepared  for  them  Uiat  )ot« 
hftBu"— 1  C^.  ii,  9.  A  mora  regnlar  construction  would  be :  "  £ye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard, 
twithCT  JUUh  U  antered  Into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  Ood  bath  prepared 
foe  them  that  love  him."  The  fallowing  example,  from  Pope,  may  perhaps  be  eoncedra  to  ttw 
poat,  aa  ma  allowable  ellipsis  of  the  words  "a  friend,"  after  it : 
"  In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend ; 
In  him  who  it,  or  him  who  Jtnde,  a  friend."— Eaaay  on  Man,  Ep  ir,  1.  60. 
Dr.  I<owtb  cites  the  last  three  examples,  without  suggesting;  any  forms  of  correction ;  and  says 
of  them,  ■*  Tbeie  seems  to  be  an  impropriety  in  these  sentences  in  which  the  same  noun  stands 
in  a  doable  capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  offices  bc4h  of  tha  nominative  a^td  objectiTe 
ct»e."—Lioyeth'»  Gram.  p.  73.  lie  should  have  said — "of  both  the  nnntinative  and  the  obiectire 
caae."  Dr.  Webster,  citing  the  line,  "  In  him  who  is,  and  him  who  finds,  a  friend,"  adds,  "Lowth 
condemns  this  use  of  the  nonn  in  the  nominative  and  objective  at  the  same  time ;  but  without 
raaotmr  aa  the  cases  are  not  distinguished  in  English." — Improved  Gram,  p.  179. 

Obb.  7.~Ia  Latin  and  Greek,  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive,  fa  often  reckoned  the  sulyeet 
of  the  latter  Terb  j  and  is  aCcordinglv  parsed  by  a  sort  of  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule— or 
rather,  to  that  general  rule  of  concord  which  the  grammarians  apply  to  the  verb  and  its  nomina- 
tive. This  conatruetion  is  translated  into  English,  and  other  modern  tongues,  sometimes 
Uton]l7i  or  nearly  so,  but  much  oftener,  by  a  nominative  and  a  finite  verb.  Example :  "  Elntr 
a^hw  ip«ari;0>/rai." — Mark,  x.  49.  "  Ait  ilium  vocari." — Leusdcn.  "  Jnssit  eum  rocari." — Beta, 
"  ftaecepit  iuum  Toeari." — Vulgale.  **  He  commanded  him  to  be  called." — English  Bibk.  "  Ha 
oomananded  that  he  should  be  called." — Milnes's  Gr.  Oram.  p.  143.  **  II  dit  qu'on  I'appeUt."— 
Frtiteh  BiiU.  "  He  bid  that  soinebody  should  call  him."  "  It  commanda  qu'on  le  lit  venir." 
—Pfout>eau  Tett.  Paris,  1812.  "  He  eommnTidcd  that  they  should  make  him  come;"  that  is,  "lead 
kim  ox  bring  him."    "  II  commanda  qu'on  r.ippelat." — De  Sacy's  A'.  Test. 

Obs.  8. — In  English,  the  objective  case  before  the  infinitive  mood,  although  it  may  truly  denote 
^e  aicent  of  the  infinitive  action,  or  the  subject  of  tbe  infinitive  passion,  is  nevertheless  taken  at 
the  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  participle,  or  preposition.  Accordingly  our  language  does  not 
admit  a  literal  translation  of  the  above-men tioned  construction,  except  the  preceding  verb  be 
each  as  can  be  interpreted  transitively.  "Gatideo  te  raUre,"  "  I  am  glad  that  tnou  art  ncll,"  can* 
not  be  translated  more  literally ;  because,  "  I  am  glad  thee  to  be  well,"  would  not  be  good  Eng* 
li*h.  "Aiunt  regem  advenlare,"  ".Tiiey  say  the  king  is  coming,"  may  be  otherwise  rendered 
"They  declare  the  king  to  be  coming;"  but  neither  version  is  entirely  literal;  the  objectiva 
being  retained  only  by  a  change  otaiuiit,  t-ty,  into  such  a  verb  as  will  govern  the  noun. 

Obs.  9. — ^The  following  sentence  is  a  literal  imitation  of  the  Latin  accusative  before  the  Infinl* 
tire,  and  for  th&t  reason  it  is  not  good  English :  "  But  experience  teachctb  us,  both  these  opinions 
to  be  alike  ridiculous." — Barclay's  Works,  Vol.  i,  p.  262.  It  should  be,  "But  espeiicncc  teaches 
tAai  both  these  opinions  are  alike  ridiculous."  The  verbs  believe,  think,  imagine,  and  others 
CTpr— aing  mental  aition,  I  suppose  to  be  capable  of  governing  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  objective 
ease,  and  consequently  of  being  interpreted  transitively.  Hence  I  den^  the  correctness  of  the 
follovring  explanation :  "  Bitlb  xxtv.  The  objective  case  precedes  the  infinitive  mode ;  [as,]  '  I 
ieiffre  J011I  brother  to  be  ti  gf>od  man,'  Here  believe  does  not  govern  brother,  in  the  objective 
case,  because  it  is  not  the  object  after  it.  Brother,  in  the  objective  case,  third  person  singalar, 
Drecedes  the  neuter  verb  to  in  the  infinitive  mode,  present  time,  third  person  singular."— 
8.  Barrett's  Gram  p.  13.5.  This  author  teaches  that,  "  The  inftnitirc  mode  Oj/rees  with  the  objective 
ease  in  number  ana  person." — Ibid.  'Which  doctrine  is  denied ;  because  the  infinitive  nas  no 
number  or  person,  in  any  Uttgaage.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  nona  brother,  in  tbe  foregoing  exam- 
ple, may  not  be  both  the  objeet  of  the  active  verb  beliere,  and  the  subject  of  the  ncnter  inffnitiva 
to  be,  at  tbe  same  time;  for  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  if  the  infinitive  can  bo  said  to  have  a 
subject,  i*  not  necessarily  in  the  nominative  case,  or  necessarily  independent  of  what  precedes. 

OBS-  10.— Ihere  are  many  teachers  nf  English  grammar,  who  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
I<atin  and  Greek  gmmmarians,  which  refer*  the  accusative  or  objective  to  the  latter  verb,  and 
■nppoae*  the  fi>rmer  to  be  intransitive,  or  to  govern  only  the  infinitive.  Thus  Nixon:  "The 
otgeetivs  case  is  frequently  put  before  the  infinitive  mood,  as  its  subject ;  as,  '  Sufier  me  to  de- 
put.'  "*—Etylith  Parser,  p.  31,  "  When  an  objective  case  stands  before  an  infinitive  mood,  u 
"  I  vnderatood  it  to  be  him,'  '  Suffer  me  to  depart,'  such  objective  should  be  parsed,  not  as  gov- 
MMd  by  thx  preceding  verb,  but  aa  tbe  objective  case  before  the  infinitive ;  tnat  is,  the  suMect  of 
it.  The  reason  of  this  is — the  former  verb  can  govern  one  object  only,  and  that  is  (in  such  sen- 
teneea)  the  infinitive  mood ;  the  inteiv.;ning  objective  being  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  following, 
and  not  governed  by  the  former  verb ;  as,  in  that  instance,  It  wnda  be  governing  two  objects."— 
lb.  irote.f 

e  Ib  Batl8r*s  Prsetleal  QnoiBiar,  first  published  in  1915,  this  doctrine  Is  taught  as  a  naciUg.  pub1l*b«TS,  b 
dseular  Mtsr,  speak  of  tt as  oneof  "the  pfreJfor <t'JraiiJa;<-( of  tbla  grammar  ontr prreedlng  woi1u>,"  and 
M  as  iBP<ntant  matter,  "Acrelo/nv  atto^flhtt  tmitlrd  by  gtamtnarians .' "  WpIIs  cites  Butler  In  Hup|/ort  of  Us 
fcte  priDclpIs:  "A  verb  In  the  loDnitlTe  1«  o/lm  precuttsd  by  a  noun  orpronoun  in  tbe  objvcilve,  wliich  hataa 
Astfd^Mfl 'fan  on  any  other  word.  Kxamples  Columbus  ordered  a  itroDK/brirtu  of  vood  and  ptuxterM 
hs  ereeted.''-hvi»s.  >  Its  CiTors  bare  sbould  make  im  imnUi '—VMiif."  Sea  RvUi'j  Sehoiil  Uram.  p  lit. 

t  ■*  SaMttaes  Indasd  Ihe  itrt  Math  two  ttgimtnt,  and  tben  tht  wrtpesllien  is  arcoMry  to  one  of  thvn  it','! 
aililil  wjTilf  --7Tf-«f— "*— "— pwj,.,j^,.  Y  o^-'^-  |-  ito    Hsn  ths  Ttrb  orfdrsss  |omas  Iba 
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Om.  U.— The  notion  that  one  wb  gonna  «b  other  n  the  iaflnitiT*,  jwt  h  a  tMiuittiTt  vob 
govera*  a  doud,  and  m  that  it  cannot  also  ROTern  an  objcetive  caae,  i«  not  onl^  oontmdietoiy  tt 
my  Kheme  of  parsiog  the  infinitiTe  mood,  hat  is  also  fMie  in  itself,  and  repognsnt  to  the  pnod- 
pus  of  General  Grammar.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  certainly  no  nneommon  thing  for  a.  rerb  ta 
govern  two  cases  at  once ;  and  even  the  accusatiTe  before  the  in&nitiTe  is  sometimes  goremed  br 
the  preceding  verb,  as  the  objective  before  the  infinitive  natunllj  is  in  English,  But,  in  nsati 
to  eonstrnotTon,  every  language  diffiurs  more  oi  less  from  erarj  othn ;  Iuium  ewth  most  haie 
its  own  syntax,  and  abide  Vf  iu  own  rules.  In  rqfard  to  the  point  hero  in  question,  the  nsdsr 
may  comi>are  the  following  examples :  "  "£jr«  iriyxiji'  iUl9ti»."~Luke,  xiv,  18.  "  Habeo 
ueeesse exire." — Let—Hm.  Enalish :" I  have oc«mon  to ^  away."  Again:  "'O  I^otr  wra^lzsotc*, 
bxiixv." — Luke,  xiv,  ^S.  "Uabens  aorea  aadlendi,  audiat.' — L«iudm.  ■>  Qui  babet  aaiet  sd 
MdieDdum,  audiat."— fieza.  English:  He  thai  hath  0ar«  to  A«i]r,  let  Aim  jiMr."  Batonrswat 
flraqnent  use  of  the  infinitive  after  the  objective,  is  in  sentences  that  must  not  be  similsiljr  eoa- 
Stnicted  in  Latin  or  Oreelc ;  *  ss,  "And  he  commanded  the  oorter  to  watch." — AforA,  xiii,  3i 
•'And  he  delivered  Jeaut  to  be  eruciJied."—Mark,  xv,  15.  "And  they  led  him  oat  to  crueih  him." 
—Uark,  XT,  20.  "  We  heard  Aim  »ay:'—Mark,  xiv.  58.  "  That  I  nught  make  thee  iaunor—Pm. 
xxii,  21. 

Obs.  12.-— If  our  language  does  really  admit  any  thing  like  the  accasattvo  before  the  inBnithe, 
in  the  sense  of  a  posiuve  subject  at  the  head  of  a  clause,  it  is  only  in  some  prospective  deter^- 
tiona  like  the  foUowlng:  "Let  certain  stndiee  be  preserUied  to  be  punned  onring  the  freshMi 
year  *,  tome  of  these  to  be  atunded  to  by  the  whole  class  \  with  regard  to  others,  a  ehoict  to  bt 
allowed;  vshxch,  when  made  by  the  student,  (the  parent  or  guardian  sanctioniag  it,)  to  be  bindiM 
during  the  freshman  year :  the  same  plan  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  atndies  of  the  succeeo- 
ingyears." — Gallaudrt:  JownuUofthe  N.Y.  LUerary  ConveKtion,-9.\\%.  Here  the  fooi  words, 
•onw,  cAoice,  which,  and  jiAuh  may  apppear  to  a  Latioist  to  be  so  many  objectives,  or  accusalins, 
pUeed  before  infinitives,  and  osM  to  describe  that  state  of  things  whic^  the  author  would  pH>- 
mote.  If  objectives  they  are,  we  may  still  suppose  them  to  be  governed  by  Ze<,  wndA  hate,  er 
something  of  the  kind,  understood:  as,  "Let  some  of  these  be  attended  to; "  or,  "Some  of  (best 
/  looitid  have  to  be  attended  to,"  &c.  The  relative  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  ntdi 
nominativp,  by  changing  "to  bo  binding"  to  "lAo// be  binding; "  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  vor 
doubtful  whether  they  are  not  now  nominatives,  rather  than  objectives.  The  infinitive,  u  om 
above,  is  a  mere  substitute  for  the  Latin  future  participle ;  and  any  English  noun  or  pronoun  ptt 
absolute  with  a  participle,  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Englidi  relativea  U»  rarely,  if  ever,  pid 
absolute  in  this  manner:  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  oonstmetimi  of  irAicA,  in  tbs  mi- 
tenoe  above,  seems  awkward.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  other  pronouns  ar«  aomctiiB«i  pet 
■baolute  with  the  infinitive ;  and  that,  in  the  nominative  case,  not  the  objcotiv* :  as, 
"And  I  to  be  ^  corporal  in  his  field, 
And  wear  bia  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 

What  ?  //  I  love!  lam!  Iteek  a  wife !  "—Shak,  Lov^s  Labottr  Loet. 


IMPROPEIETIES  FOB  COKRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  IL 

Thb  Sdbjkct  of  a  Finitb  Vbbb. 

*'  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  them  that  are  sick." — Bmyan't  Law  ^  Gr.'p.  ir- 

[Foamtt-a— Not  propor,  beeanso  tbe  objectlrs  pronoan  thtm  ii  hers  made  One  snhtNt  vt  the  v«rb  hm^,  enlm- 
Stood.  But,  ncconling  tu  Kula2d.  "A  noun  or  a  proDoao  which  U  Ae  subjset  of  a  Units  verb,  muM  ba  tothl 
BomlDstlva  e«M."  Tb««fi»«,  tA«m  should  bs  Mcy;  thus,  "The  whole  seod  not  a  physldaa,  but  tkqrtW 
ara  sick."] 

**  He  will  in  n<^ise  cast  out  whomBOever  cometh  unto  him." — Robert  HalL  "  He  feared  tlM 
enemy  mi^ht  fall  upon  bia  men,  whom  he  saw  were  utt  their  guard."— ifuldUtiaM's  JCm»- 
ehuaettt,  ti,  133.  "  Whomsoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile*  go  with  him  twsn."— 
D^manie  E$$ajfi,  p.  48.  **The  idea's  irf  the  author  have  been  cosTersant  with  the  baits  of 
other  writers."— itof^s  3*.  T.  p.  56.   '*  You  are  a  mueh  greats  loeer  than  me  by  his  death." 

pronoun  mfsdf,  and  Is  also  lbs  aatacadent  to  tbe  prepoclCton  te ;  and  (h*  ecnitmctloB  wonld  be  stnlUr,  V  tt> 
piepodtion  govrroed  the  laflnltlv*  wa  poitldple :  as, "  I  prepand  mjttU  lo  swim ; "  or,  "  1  prwend  njMJ* 
•wtmmtnji."  llut,lnsD;of  Umsb  esMi,  It  Is  na  veiy  sccurat*,  toMj,  "U<  ettb  kaa  ftce  fcfnR(M,-"(ff  tbi 
Jattsr  tsnn  is  piopwrly  tiM  icglnwn  of  the prrpentim.  Cardcll,  by  robbing  tbe  prcpoalttoas,  and suppodsxtfl^' 
seSiSmndttoorrg (mnii/or  'c«ry  «<4.  W.  AllM),on  UMCODtniry,(lhKn  whton  Nlson  gatbmd  bli  daetriaesbe*^) 
byglvlnctha"acruMtlv«"iA  the  Inllnittve,  mskas  »  multttade  of  our  aetiva-lnasMve  vmIis  •■uMAr."  8" 
JOm's  Otam.  p.  166.  But  Sison  sbsardly  calls  the  vsib  "  aetlve-uaDsmva,"  humn  it  getmu  the  i^fimim; 
t.e.Hhasiipp<Mes— aBdjOxeept  when  tela  not  nsad,m«iM«MfjiBoppotas 

•  A  esMaln  Mctp  t*<wMi,  who  very  InuoeeBtly  ftn  blnielf  and  hli  ercdukras  teadns  wUi  a  dssi  ef  taputaal 
pedantry,  after  denoanetDg  my  do^nstbal  te  bsAmiha  Inllnliiv*  Is  a  prtpwi«iwt,app«als  wawttas:  'u* 
nsaikTOn,O.B.— l«nottlMinfiultlrelDLathi(AeMMuasIntik<£ii(fuh>  Thus,  Idaui*  to  ImcA  laM'-W 
Cnplo  doern.  I  saw  Abel  cmh*  —  ^go  videbam  Abclem  eninv.  Tbe  same  principla  tcrMOgobed^  tbs  Qm 
■tsnuBara  and  those  of  mdst  of  the  aiodem  lanKuafcs.'*— O.  B.  P$intU  Gram.  p.  868.  Wthli  geatliwj 
Know  nothing  but  fromirtiatBppeaisIn  tabbook— a  work  of  immeasurable  and  lU-fonDdcd  wdtj—ewaB- 
ileal.  doRmatioJil,  blundering  perilbnnaiice  This  short  sample  of  hl<  LadOf 'teM  *tz  panUt  tn»t  n  ys 
WDr«,)Ia  proof  positive  that  he  knows  ootfalng  of  thst  laomagc,  whatever  msj  bs  Ms  sttainments  la  Orwk)  * 
tbs  other  tODgaes  of  whteh  be  tells.  To  bia  quesUon,  I  answel  empbaUesUr.  NO.  InI«llD,'*Oaa  vnfefDMe* 
an  oUier  In  the  InSnltlve ;  as,  Oitpe  diutrt,  I  deilra  laara.**— Jitam'j  OnM.  p.  lU  Thb  covennMU  ■<*■' 
admits  the  latarventkm  of  a  preporiOon.  **lBaw  AbelcimM,"  hasBoprtpo»ltian:  btAtha  Lstiaof  iiis,""* 
JMtm  vtMiVairin,''  and  not  what  li  given  above :  or,  aeewdlng  to  St.  Jerome  and  othots,  who  vnt», 
without  deelsDrion.  we  ouKht  ratbar  to  say,  '^ruHAbel  v*ni€nitoi."  If  thajanri|U,  ^^vMamMm 
matbt,"  ti  every  word  of  it  wrong ! 
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flh»(^  fl>  AfM,  L  M.  **  8ook  p*oc»cUUo'«  pan  vith  kim  fer  jdmu  frauds." — Bantaft 
Worka,  Vol.  iii,  p.  279.  In  whom  I  am  nearly  concerned,  and  whom  I  know  wouhi  b* 
rery  apt  to  juatify  my  whole  procedure." — lb.  i,  560.  *'  Do  not  think  inch  a  man  as  ma 
contemptible  for  my  garb." — Addi&on.  "  His  wealth  and  him  bid  adieu  to  each  other." — 
J*riewtley'»  Gram.  p.  107.  '*  So  that,  *  He  i«  greater  than  mo,'  will  be  more  granunatisal 
than,  <  lie  is  greater  thani.'  "—A.  p.  106.  The  Jesuits  had  more  interests  at  court  than 
him." — SxotABTT:  m  Pr.  Gram.  p.  106.*  "Tdl  the  Cardinal  that  I  understand  poetry 
better  than  him." — Id.  i6.  "An  inhabitant  of  Crim  Tartary  was  far  more  happy  than  him. 
Id,  ib.  "Uy  father  and  him  have  been  very  intimate  aince." — Fair  Ameriean^  n,  63. 
■*  Who  was  the  agent,  and  whom  the  object  struck  or  kissed  t " — Infant  School  Gram.  p.  32. 

To  find  the  person  whom  he  imagined  was  concealed  there." — Kirkkam'i  Elocvtion,  p.  22Jf. 
"  He  offered  a  great  recompense  to  whomsoever  would  help  him." — Hums  :  tu  Pr.  Gram. 
p.  104.  "They  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whomsoever 
might  exercise  the  right  of  judgement." — Got.  HayrtM't  SpefcA,  in  1832.  "  They  had  pronUscd 
to  auoept  whomsoever  should  be  bom  in  Wales." — StoriM  by  Croker.  **  We  sorrow  not  as 
tbem  that  have  no  hope." — iSatwrin'a  Sermom,  p.  27.  '*  If  he  suffers,  he  suffint  as  them 
ihaX  have  no  hope." — tb.  p.  32.  "We  acknowledge  that  he,  and  him  only,  hath  been  onr 
peacemaker." — Grafton.  "And  what  can  be  better  than  him  that  made  it?" — Jmks't  Prujfert, 
p.  329.  None  of  his  school-felloWH  is  more  beloTcd  than  him." — Coopers  Gram.  p.  42. 
"  Solomon,  who  was  wiser  than  them  all." — Watson's  Apology,  p.  76.  "Those  whom  the 
Jews  thought  were  the  last  to  be  saved,  first  entered  the  kingdum  of  God." — ElevmUh  How, 
Trad,  No.  4.  "A  stmie  ia  heavyi  and  the  sand  weighty ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than 
them  both." — Prov.  xzvii,  3.  "A  man  of  business,  in  good  company,  is  hardly  more  insup- 
portable than  her  they  call  a  notable  woman." — t^>ect.  "  I'hc  king  of  the  Snnnalians, 
whom  we  may  imagine  was  no  small  prince,  restored  him  a  hundred  thousand  Boman  prison* 
era." — Life  of  Antoninus,  p.  83.  "  Such  notions  would  be  avowed  at  this  time  by  none  but 
roatcrucians,  and  fanatics  oa  mad  as  tbem." — Bolitigbroke't  Ph.  Tr.  p.  24.  "  Unless,  as  Isaid, 
Mesaieurs,  you  are  the  masters,  and  not  me." — Basil  Hall:  Harrison's  E.  Lang.  p.  178. 
**  We  had  drawn  up  against  peaceable  travellers,  who  must  have  been  as  glad  as  us  to  eaoape." 
— Boaxas'sTuvcLs:  t6trf.  Stimulated,  in  turn,  bytheirapprobationandthatofbetterjudgei 
than  them,  she  turned  to  their  literature  with  redoubled  energy." — Qcabteblt  Retibw  : 
Lijit  of  H.  More :  ibid.  "  X  know  not  whom  else  are  expected." — Scorr's  Pibate  :  ibid.  He 
it  great,  but  truth  is  greater  than  us  all." — Borate  Mann,  in  Congress,  1850.  "Him  I  accuse 
has  entered." — Poke's  E.  Gram.  {  482  :  sec  Shakapcare's  Coriolanus,  Act  V,  sc.  6. 

"Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  \i\e'^—Dryden'a  Po.  Vol.  ii,  p.  220. 

**  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee  and  I."— SAoi.  2  Hen.  VJ. 

'*  Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  uupleaa'd  eye  we  jour  courtesy." — Idam  :  Jbh.  Diet. 

**  Tell  me.  In  aadnesa,  whom  ia  she  yon  love  ?— /A  Romoo  and  Juliet,  A.  I,  ac  1. 

**  Bettn  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acqtdre 
Too  high  a  fkme*  when  him  we  lerre's  away."— S&nt.  Ant.  and  Cbcp. 

RULE  in.— APPOSITION. 

A  Noun  or  a  personal  Pronoun  used  to  explain  a  preceding  noun  or  pro- 
noon,  is  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same  case  :  as,  "  But  it  is  really  J,  your  old 
friend  and  neighbour-,  Piso,  late  a  dweller  upon  the  Oflelian  hill,  who  am  now 
baslung  in  the  warm  skies  of  Palmyra." — Zenobia. 

But  htf  our  gracious  Mtuter^  kind  as  jnst, 

Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  we  are  d\ist"~'BarhatUd, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  III. 

Obb.  1. — Appot^omU  that  peculisr  relation  which  one  noun  or  pronoun  bears  to  an  other, 
■hen  two  oi  more  are  placed  together  in  the  same  case,  uad  nspd  to  designate  tbe  same  person 
or  thing:  as,  "Cfcwxi  the  orator,-"— '"The  prophet  Joel — "Ileot  Gnth,  Go/tciA ;"—"  Which 
jr*  yowr^MAws do  know ; "— "  To  make  him  king;  ' — "To  sive  h\»Hfe  a  rataom  for  many  ;" — "  I 
mmde  the  ground  mvAerf;" — "I,tiij  schoolmaster ;" — "  He  the  Pffw/e  of  the  United  States."  This 
facing-together  of  nouns  snd  prononni  in  the  same  cue,  was  reckoned  by  ibc  old  grammarians 
ajigur*  iif  syntax ;  and  from  them  it  received,  in  their  elaborate  detail  of  the  grammatical  and 
netnieai  figores,  its  present  name  of  appoiitton.  They  reckoned  it  a  species  afeUiptit,  and  sup- 
plied between  the  wonis,  the  participle  being,  the  infinitive  to  be,  or  some  other  part  of  Aeir 
"twbstantive  terb:"  as.  " Cicero  6etn^ the  orator ;  "—"To  make  him  to ^ king;"— "  I  wJio  am 
thy  schoolmaster."  But  the  later  Ijitin  grammarians  have  usually  plncod  it  among  their  reg- 
ular eoncords ;  some  calling  it  the  first  concord,  while  others  make  it  tbe  last,  in  the  series ;  and 

»  VjiaMvj  dUa  tt>«si  nmpUssMMtAerUits.aot  mJhJu  sipuax.  The  erron  whkb  I  thus  qnoU  at  McoDdhud 
ttem  cMwr  mmnunlsM,  snd  mart  vltb  eoabw  nfinvnCM,  ars  la  fFoml  fuch  aa  lbs  fint  qsotan  hart  allomd, 
Mia  Bade  llimiartw  iiqinartili  ftr;  bat  thli  Is  not  tha  casstaavsiT  tasniiea.  Buoh  andU  has  sumsttans, 
Ifci^  wuillJt       ihwh  elwse  tba  sif  i^lnn  wis  asappietad^— O.  Baawa. 
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■onu,  with  no  gnat  r^ard  to  ooiuiiteMr,  trMting  It  both,  u  a  &giu«  and  aa  a  ncilB  «BHi< 

at  the  same  time. 

Obs.  2. — Some  English  grammariani  teach,  "  that  the  word*  in  thecaaeipreeedii^  utdfoUav- 
Ina  the  verb  to  be,  maybe  said  to  be  m  wponfMm  to  each  other." — Mitrrai/'»  Gram.Sn,y.  ISl)  & 
C.Saiith'g,  155;  Fiik'a,  126;  InffenolTM,  146;  MenhatU%9l.  But  this  is  eatirelrTrpagiuiitta 
the  doctrine,  that  apposition  ia  mjiffure ;  nor  ia  it  at  all  consistent  with  the  original  meaning 
the  word  appoaition ;  becanae  it  assumes  that  the  literal  reading,  when  the  aapposed  ellipsu  '» 
aapplled,  is  aj^sition  ttUl.  The  old  distinction,  hon-ever,  between  apposition  and  »ameoaMi,h 
gmeraUy  Dreserred  in  our  gramman,  and  is  worthy  ever  to  be  so.  Toe  rule  fot  Mine  earn 
plies  to  all  nouns  or  pronouns  that  aro  pat  after  verbs  or  participles  not  traneitiTe,  and  that  oa 
made  to  agree  in  cose  with  other  nouns  or  pronouns  going  before,  and  meaning  the  same  thii4 
But  some  teachers  who  observe  this  distinction  with  reference  to  the  neater  verb  ie,  and  to  m- 
tain  passive  verbs  otaamiHg,  wpointiTU/,  and  the  tike,  absurdly  break  it  down  in  relation  to  oUv 
verbs,  neater  or  active-intransitive.  Thus  Nixon  :  "  Nouns  in  apposition  are  in  the  same  am 
as,  '  HorUtuitu  ^cd  *  martyr ; '  <:9yrf(u^  lived  the  shepherd's  ^nmrf.'" — En^luh  PaTter,f.Sk 
it  is  remarkable  that  atl  this  author's  examples  of  "  nominatitta  in  ajqxnitton,"  (and  he  p*a 
tishteen  in  the  exercise,)  are  precisely  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  ia  really  no  appontio»at  m. 

Ob9.  3.— In  the  exercise  of  parsing,  rule  third  should  be  applied  only  to  the  eiphttatory  iim; 
because  the  ease  of  the  pruici^t«rin  depends  on  its  relation  to  the  reat  of  the  sentence,  ud 
comes  under  some  other  rule.  In  certain  instances,  too,  it  is  better  to  waive  the  analysis  whiA 
tnigAt  be  made  under  rule  third,  and  to  take  both  or  all  the  terms  together,  under  the  mlefoitlil 
main  relation.  Thus,  the  sever&l  proper  names  which  distinguish  an  individual,  are  alwars  in  i»- 
position,  and  should  be  taken  together  in  parsing ;  as.  William  Pitt — llarcw  TuUiut  Cictro.  It 
may,  X  think,  be  proper  to  include  with  the  personal  namea,  some  titles  also ;  as,  Lont  Batm- 
Sirlaaae  Newton.  wm.E.  Russell  and  Jonathan  Ware,(two  American  authors  of  bo  great  iote,) 
In  parsing  the  name  of  "  Oeorye  Wuhington,"  absurdly  take  the  former  word  aa  an  o^sanMhdi^ 
ing  to  the  ktter.  See  RtutetFt  Gram.  p.  100;  and  Wan%  17.  R.  C.  Smith  does  Uie  sane,baa 
with  honorary  titles,  and  with  baptismal  or  Christian  names.  Seo  bis  New  Gram.  p.  07-  Au 
one  English  writer,  in  e:(Dlaiaing  the  phrases, /oA»  lyickliffe'a  influence,"  "Robert  Brvce't  a- 
artiotu,  and  the  like,  will  have  the  first  nouns  to  be  governed  by  the  last,  and  the  intermedidt 
ones  to  be  distinct  possessives  in  appoeition  with  the  former.  See  NixmCt  English  Porter,  p.  9- 
Wrn.  B.  Fowle,  in  bis  '*  True  English  Grammar takes  all  titles,  all  given  names,  alt  paswtnwi, 
and  all  pronouns,  to  bo  adjectives.  According  to  him,  this  class  embraces  more  than  haU  tlx 
words  in  the  language.  A  later  writcrthan  anyof  these  says,  "  The  proper  noon  is  ^Ai/osopAMsIti 
an  adjective.  Nouns  common  or  proper,  of  similar  or  dissimilar  import,  may  be  p<artei  a$ 
tivet,  when  they  become  qualifying  or  distinguishing  words ;  as,  President  Hadison.— i^odV 
Johnson,— Jfr.  Webater, — Em.  Carleton,— J/mj  Goald,— Prq/iasor  Ware,— Zofe  Erie,— the  Pae^ 
ocean,— JVuhjUui  House, — Union  atreet."— San&om'a  Gram.  p.  134.  I  dissent  firom  alt  thai 
vlevrs,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  ^vide  »  man's  name  in  parsing  it.  A  person  will  aonetiow*  bs« 
aach  a  multitade  of  namea,  that  it  would  a  fli^rant  waste  of  time,  to  parse  them  all  aepinw: 
for  example,  that  wonderful  doctor,  Paraceltua,  who  called  himself,  "AureoluM  Phitippm  Tm- 
phrastut  Bombattiu  ParaceleuM  de  Hoenheim." — Vmv.  Biog.  Diet. 

Obs.  4. — A  very  common  rule  for  apposition  in  Liatia.  is  this :  "  Substantives  signifyiM*" 
same  thing,  agree  in  case." — Adam's  Latin  Gram.  p.  156.  The  same  has  also  beenappuaM 
onr  langaage :  "  Substantives  denoting  the  samo  person  or  thing,  agree  in  cue." — Bwiiiga*'*  ^ 
Gram.  p.  102.  This  rule  is,  for  two  reasons,  very  faulty :  first,  becnuse  the  apposition  of^foaM** 
seems  not  to  be  included  in  it;  secondly,  because  two  nouns  that  arc  not  tn  the  same  case, « 
sometimes  "  signify  "  or  "  denote  "  the  same  thing.  Thus,  "  the  city  of  London."  means  oaif* 
eitv  London;  **  the  land  of  Egypt,"  it  Egypt ;  vnA.  "  the  person  of  AtrAon^"  is  AKAsrdM*- 
Dr.  Webster  defines  apposition  to  be,  "  The  placing  of  two  nouns  in  the  same  case,  withost 
•  connecting  word  between  them." — Oetaxo  Diet.  This,  too,  excludes  tht  prononns,  and  hss  a- 
orptioiu,  both  various  and  numerous.  In  the  first  ^lace,  the  apportion  may  l>e  of  more  tlua  tm 
nouns,  withont  any  connective ;  as,  "Ezra  the  priest,  the  smbe  of  the  law." — Eiru,  vii,  *!' 
Secondly,  two  noons  connected  by  a  conjunction,  may  both  be  put  in  appoaltion  with  a  jaew"! 
noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  "  Qod  hath  made  that  same  Jesiu,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  ^''^f^ 
Christ." — Acts,  ii,  36.  "  Who  made  me  a  judi/e  or  a  divider  over  you."— tw4«,  xii,  14.  Tbirtuy, 
the  apposition  may  be  of  two  nouns  immediately  connected  by  md,  provided  the  two  woidi  a»| 
nota  but  one  person  or  thing ;  as,  "  This  great  philosopher  oTid  statesman  was  bred  a  pnaUr. 
Fourthly,  it  mty  ho  of  two  words  connected  by  as,  expressing  the  idea  of  a  partial  or  aisB» 
identity ;  as, "  Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother." — 2  Theu.  in,  1* 
"So  that  A«.(U  God,  aitteth  in  the  temple  of  God."— /6.  ii,  4.  Fifthly,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  W 
vrords  connected  by  ^Aon ;  as,  "He  left  fAnn  no  more  fAon  dead  men." — Law  and  iSraa^t-'^ 
Lastly,  there  is  a  near  resemblance  to  apposition,  when  two  equivalent  nouns  are  oonneetsaby") 
M,**Xhe  tMck  of  the  hedgehog  is  covered  vrilh^ictiss,  or  i|Hnea."— IFe&ster**  Diet. 

Obs.  6. — To  the  rule  for  apposition,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  there  are  properly  whlw^W*'- 
Bat  there  are  manv  puzzling  examples  of  construction  under  it,  soma  of  which  arc  but  link  tun 
of  exceptions ;  and  upon  such  of  these  as  are  most  likely  to  embarrass  the  leama,  some  f^^ 
observations  shall  t>e  made.  The  rule  supposes  the  first  word  to  be  the  principal  term,  with 
the  other  word,  or  subsequent  noun  oi  pronoun,  is  in  apposition;  and  it  generally  ia  so:  bat 
oiplanatory  mud  ia  sometimes  placed  first,  especially  among  the  poets ;  as, 
"From  bright'ning  fields  of  ether  fair  disclos'd, 
Child  of  tne  sun,  refulgent  Stmtmer  comes." — Thomson. 

Ob8.  6. — ^Tbe  prononns  of  the  ^rst  and  <Mmwj  persons  are  often  placed  l>eforenonns  merely  to 
tintmish  their  person ;  as,  "IJohn  saw  these  things." — Bible.  "  Bat  what  is  tltistoymtrscnMn^ 
—&arkson*$  Essay  on  Slavery,  p.  103.    "  Bis  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune." — Tnomson.  In  thi*  «aBS 
of  appositton,  the  words  azo  in  general  closely  united,  and  either  of  them  may  be  taken  as  tks^ 
pUutorytann.    TbeleanieriiulflnditeasieKtop»iselA«MMnbynilttUfdi  or  ietf  "M"^  " 
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flhcra  be  two :  u,  *'  7  thy  father-in-taw  Jwthro  am  coma  auto  thee."— SEod.  xrlit,  6.  There  tn 
manj  other  examples,  in  which  it  b  of  no  moment,  which  of  the  terms  we  take  for  the  prinoipal: 
nd  to  «U  lach  th«  rule  may  be  aj^lied  literally;  aa,  "  Thy  ton  Bmhadad  king  of  Syria  uth  eoot 

Om.  7>~-^Vhen  two  or  more  nonna  of  the  poaieMtivt  cote  are  put  in  iipposition,  the  posaesdva 
tcmination  added  to  one,  denotes  the  ease  of  both  or  all:  aa,  "  For  Jierodiat'  sake,  his  brotAar 
PMilip'*  icife." — Mait,  zir.  3 ;  Mark,  vi,  17.  Here  wife  is  in  apposition  with  Herodiai',  and  brotA- 
mr  with  Phtlip't :  consequently  all  these  words  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  possessive  cane.  Tho 
Ofcek  tcxt,whico  is  better,  stands  essentially  thus:  "  For  the  sake  of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Philip 
IUb  brother."  *'  For  Jae^  my  wmuU's  sake,  and  laratl  mine  eitct." — Itaiah,  xlr,  4.  Here,  as  Jm- 
«a)A  and/sroelareonlydifliRrcnt  names  for  the  tame  person  or  nation,  the  four  nouns  in  Italics  are, 
•oeordins  to  the  rule,  all  made  poaanaiTe*  by  the  one  aiga  used ;  bat  the  constraetion  is  not  to 
be  commended :  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  For  the  sake  of  Jacob  my  servant,  and  Israel  mine 
elect."  **  With  Hyrcanua  the  hifih  priest's  consent." — Wood's  Diet.  w.  Herod.  "  I  called  at 
SmUA't,  the  bookseller;  or,  at  SmttA  the  bookseller's." — Butlions's  E.  Gram.  p.  105.  Two  words, 
e«eh  haTing  the  possessive  sign,  can  never  be  in  apposition  one  with  the  Other;  because  that 
rig"  hu  immediate  reference  to  the  governing  noun  expressed  or  understood  after  it ;  and  if  U 
bo  repeated,  separate  goTeming  nonns  will  be  implied,  and  the  apposition  will  be  destroyed.* 

Obs.  8.— If  the  foregoing  remark  is  just,  the  apposition  of  two  nouns  in  the  possesstre  case, 
rcqniroe  the  posscsslTe  sign  to  be  added  to  that  noon  which  immediately  precedes  the  gOTaming 
word,  whether  expressed  or  nnderstood,  and  positively  excludes  it  from  ttie  other.  The  sign  of 
tlw  CAM  is  added,  sometimes  to  the  former,  and  sometimes  to  the  latter  noun,  but  never  to  Mth : 

or.  W 
oon  t 

B«ht^»,  the  aame  word  Is'implied  to  govern  Nimro^s,  and  the'two  names  are  not  in  apposition, 
thoagb  they  are  in  the  same  case  and  mean  the  same  pemon. 

Obs.  9. — I>T.  Priestley  says,  "  Some  would  say, '  I  left  the  parcel  %tMr.  SmiVA'sthe  bookttiler;' 
others,  *  at  Mr.  Smith  the  boo/tsetltr's ; '  and  perhaps  others,  at  '  Mr.  SmiiA's  the  booksettefs.' 
The  lut  of  these  forma  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Latin  idiom,  but  the  first  seems  to  be  more 
BStoral  in  oora ;  and  if  the  addition  eonsint  [contitts.  says  Murray,]  of  two  or  more  words.  Me 
ca»e  Mtems  to  be  very  dear;  aa,  '  I  left  the  parcel  at  Mr.  Smith's  the  bookseller  and  stationer; '  i.  e. 
at  BCr.  Smith's,  idao  u  a  bookseller  and  stationer." — Priestley's  Oram.  p.  70.  Here  the  exam- 
ploa,  if  rightly  pointed,  vovld  all  be  right ,-  but  the  ellipsis  supposed,  not  only  destroys  the  ap- 
poeition,  hot  converts  the  explanatory  noun  into  a  nominative.  And  in  the  phrase,  "  at  Jlr. 
JSmith't,  tJu  bookseller's,"  there  is  no  apposition,  except  that  of  Mr.  with  Smith's ;  for  the  govern- 
ing nonn  Aoum  or  store  is  nnderatood  as  elearly  after  the  on«  possessive  aign  as  after  the  other. 
Chore  hill  imagines  that  In  Murray's  example,  "  I  mide  at  Lord  Stormonri,  my  old  patron  and 
bms^aetor,"  the  Uat  two  nouns  are  iu  the  nominatiTe  after  "  who  ma,"  nndentoo4i ;  and  alto 
CKroMOusiy  suggests,  that  their  joint  apposition  with  Stormont's  might  be  secured,  by  saying, 
leM  ct^ontly,  "  I  reside  at  Lord  Stormont's,  my  old  patron  and  benejaetor's." — CAurcAilTs  tfew 
Grmm.  p.  28o.  Lindley  Hurray,  who  tacitly  takes  from  Priestley  all  uiat  is  quoted  above,  ezoept 
dao  term  "Mr.,"  and  the  notion  of  an  elipsis  of  "wAo  ft,"  aasnmea  each  of  the  three  forms  aa  an 
iastajice  of  apposition,  hut  pronounces  the  first  only  ^  be  "  correct  and  proper."  If,  then,  the 
Urmt  is  elUptical.  as  Priestley  suggests,  and  the  others  are  ungrammatical,  as  Murray  pretends  to 
Biarve,  we  cannot  have  in  reality  any  such  constmctton  as  the  apposition  of  two  posscssives ;  for 
the  oxfln  of  the  case  cannot  possibly  be  added  in  more  than  these  three  ways.  But  Murray  does  not 
adhere  ot  all  to  his  own  decision,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  subseoaent  remarks  and  examples,  on 
the eaioo  {Mge ;  as,  "The  emperor  Let^ioWs ;"—" Dtonvsius  the  tyrant's;"—^' For  Davidmj 
f»  sake ; " — **  Oive  me  here  John  the  Baptist's  heao ; " — "  Paul  the  apottie's  advice."  See 
f's  Oram.  8vo,  p.  176;  Smitk't  Ntu  Gram.  p.  160;  and  others. 


Ob*.  10. — An  explanatory  noun  without  the  possessive  sign,  seems  sometimes  to  be  put  in 
eopoeition  with  a  pronoun  of  the  possessive  case;  and,  if  introduced  by  the  conjunction  at,  it  may 
^fititmir  precede  or  follow  the  pronoun:  thus,  "I  rejoice  in  yottr  success  as  an  instrvcter,"— 
^■Aens'e  Gram.  p.  244.  "Am  an  author,  his  'Adventurer'  is  hi*  capital  work." — Jftmnsip's 

St&^ti»  p.  XSr 

"  Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  a  future  age," — Pope. 
gat  poeeibly  such  examples  may  be  otherwfoe  explained  on  the  principle  of  ellipsis ;  aa,  {Bt 
pjn  rr]  "  promised  father,"  &c.  "As  [he  was"]  an  avthor,"  ftc.  "As  [youarv]  an  inetrtieter.'* 
Om.  II.— ^Then  a  nonn  or  pronoun  it  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  for  the  adding  of  in 
e^tbet,  the  vrordwhieh  is  repeated  may  properly  be  said  to  be  In  appoaitionvrith  that  which  is  first 
istrodeoed ;  or,  if  not,  the  repetition  itself  implies  sameness  of  case :  as,  *<  They  have  forsaken 

*  UndWy  Ifanav  thought  tt  net  Imprsetleabla  to  put  t«o  or  more  nouns  In  sppoalUon  and  add  tbs  pcssairivs 
Mlm  to  Mcn  i  nor  did  he  Imagins  tbm  weald  often  ba  any  podlUve  Improprletr  la  so  doing.  Qia  voids,  on  IfaJs 
Mtat,  an  (base ;  "  On  the  otbar  band,  the  application  of  the  genitir*  Ogn  to  both  or  all  of  ths  nonni  In  sppod- 
OoB,  would  be  gmerany  hmrtb  and  dlcplaaalnf ,  and  ptrhapi  in  tomi  taat*  meorrett :  aa, '  The  Emperor'a  Leo- 
Bald's;  K)o)t'a  dieOTKe's;  CbvlM'a  the  SeeoDd'a;  Tba  parrel  waa  leftnt  Smith's,  the  booliteller'a and stsHoiur's."* 

 OctoKo  Gram.  p.  ITJ.   Whether  he  ImeKhiMl  Mjr  of  thf.M  to  be  "  worrcei "  or  not,  dots  not  appear !  Dndn 

the  aaxl  mie,  I  shall  glvs  a  abort  note  wbkh  wlU  show  them  atl  to  be  ao.  The  author,  howevar,  aRer  iiiiaiiillm 
nneouth  flctSonji,  wUeb  abow  notiting  but  hfa  owe  deOoienej  In  Kramoiar,  baa  done  the  world  the  &vo«i 
BoS  to  pRMMmnee  then  very  eimv*nie»t  phiaaet ;  tar  be  coDtinoss  the  paragr^h  as  ttollows :  Ttis  roles  whleb 
^  iMve  eadttvoared  to  elnddata,  will  preTent  the  intonv<nitneeM  of  boUi  theea  modes  of  exprcaalon  ;  and  tbsy 
Mpear  to  he  timpte,  penpieiunu,  and  contistent  with  the  Idiom  of  the  taagnsffe."— A.  This  undeserved  pr^s 
y^fanwn  Toks,  he  mlitfat  as  well  have  left  to  some  eUier  hand.  They  have  nad  the  fttrtniie,  however,  to  pkasa 
■ndrv  erittcs.  and  Id  bMoma  lb*  prey  of  naacy  thime ;  but  an  certslnly  my  deficient  in  tb«  thrM  qoailO**  bees 
ISed;  eed,  taken  tv*hsr with  thslrnUMMIeMSttwyJbimUtthalNaiia a thPMsC Sinn, 
aad  pnllr  eofflsd  ftan  lowth  Bad  Pihstlv. 
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w,  the  fotmtaiH  of  Wag  mten,  aad  h«md  tium  ovt  MiteiUt  totkm  ciMmu,  that  cw  ball  ■> 
mtar.*  War.  ii,  13. 

<•  I  And  the  toUl  of  thrir  hopes  ud  fern 

i>reMn«,  empty  dnamt." — Gnoper'$  Tiuk,  p.  71. 

Obs.  12. — A  novn  is  Bometimes  put,  u  it  were,  in  tppoeitioii  to  m  tentmtet ;  being  osed  (parlupt 
etlipticnltjr)  to  sam  up  tbe  whole  idee  in  one  emphatic  word*  or  short  phrase.  Bnt,  m  nek 
Instances,  the  noan  can  seldom  be  said  to  have  any  positire  relMion  that  may  determine  its  can; 
ud,  if  alone,  it  will  of  course  be  in  the  nominative,  by  reason  of  its  independence.  Biunplti: 
"He  permitted  me  to  consult  his  library, — a  Atndn«M  which  I  shall  not  foi^et," — W.  AUtn'iGnm. 
p.  143.  "I  have  offended  reputation ;  a  most  unnoble nmretn^." — ShakipeaTt.  "  1  want  ahm, 
-^n  uncommon  want." — Byrm.  "  Lopex  took  up  the  sonnet,  and  after  reeding  it  sevetal  t»(t, 
frankly  acknowle^ed  that  he  did  not  nnderstend  It  hbneelf ;  a  diieovery  which  the  poet  poM^ 
never  made  before.*^'— C^j>&sU's  RAet.  p.  280. 

"  In  Christian  hearts  O  for  a  pagan  leal  I 

A  needful,  but  opprobrious  waver/ "~Toimo,  TX,  Ix,  1. 995. 
"  Great  standing  miracU,  that  Heav'n  essign'd 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind." — Pope. 

Oas.  13.— A  dUtrihutive  term  in  the  singular  number,  is  frequently  construed  in  sppoaitioi 
with  a  eomprebenaive  plural;  as,  "  They  reap  vanity,  emery  one  with  his  neighbour. —/KUi 
"Oo  ye  tfCCT-y  man  UQto  his  city." — Ibid.  So  lutewise  with  two  or  more  singular  nouns  wUdm 
taken  conjointly ;  ae.  "  The  ikM  and  ^rit  have  tach  his  proper  office." — BtUltr't  AnAgh}- 
163.  And  Bometimes  plural  word  is  emphatically  pnt  after  a  eeriee  of  partieuUneoapidiaW 
under  it;  as,  "Ambition,  interest,  glory,  concurred."— L«tt«r«  on  CjUeafrsr.  p.  II.  "Btpl- 
lata,  republicans,  churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  aUpartiet  concnrreo  m  the  illoiiMi.' 
— Htfrne's  Histoiy,  Vol.  viii,  p.  73.  The  foregoing  examples  are  plain,  but  similar  exprMSMl 
sometimes  require  core,  lent  tne  difilributive  or  collective  term  be  ao  placed  that  its  constrseliti 
and  meaning  may  be  misapprehended.  Examples :  "  We  have  turnta  every  one  to  his  own  mj." 
—IiaiaA,  liii,  6.  Better :  '*  We  hace  every  one  turned  to  his  own  way."  "  For  in  many  tUBKi  v> 
tffeind  aM."--Jame3,  iii,  2.  Better :  "  For  in  many  things  toe  all  offend."  The  latter  nadiici 
doubtless  convey  the  true  icnte  of  these  texts.  To  the  relation  of  apposition,  it  may  beproM 
also  to  refer  the  conatruction  of  a  singular  noun  taken  in  a  distributive  sense  and  repeated  ino 
^  to  denote  order ;  as,  "  Thfv  went  out  one  by  one." — Bibh.  "  Our  whole  company,  mm  ij 
man,  ventured  in." — Goldttnith.  "  To  examine  a  book,  page  by  page ;  to  search  a piaet,  hm 
by  bonse." — War^t  Grtm.  p.  106.  So  too,  perhaps,  when  the  puts  of  «  thing  expUft  tta 
whole;  as, 

"  Bat  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 

Pinch  them,  arma,  lege,  bacha,  ahouldera,  aidet,  and  akina." — Shot. 
Om.  14. — To  express  a  reciprocal  action  or  relation,  the  monominal  adjectives  eadtaAwi 
one  on  of  Act*  are  employed :  as,  "They  love  eocAoMer,-" — *' They  love  one  om  otAer."  Tht*«fc 
eeporately  considered,  are  singular ;  but,  taken  togeUier,  they  imply  plurality ;  and  they  cute 
properly  construed  only  after  plurals,  or  singulars  taken  conjointly.  Bach  other  is  uiusUysT- 
plied  to  two  persons  or  things ;  and  one  an  <Xher,  to  more  than  two.  The  impropriety  of  snI^ 
utg  them  otherwise,  is  noticed  elsewhere;  (see,  in  Part  II,  Obs.  ISth,  on  the  Cuates  of  A$(«- 
tivei ;)  so  that  we  have  here  to  examine  only  their  relations  of  esse.  The  tenns,  Ihoagt 
redproeal  and  closely  united,  are  seldom  or  never  in  the  sane  eonsMetion.  If  aoeli  exeiuiiHi 
be  analysed,  each  and  one  will  generally  appear  to  be  in  tile  nominative  cue,  end  omvIb  tt| 
objective;  as,  "  They  love  eofA  ofA«r; "  i.  e.  eofA  loves  the  other.  "They  love  one  entlkv; 
i.  e.  any  or  every  one  lovee  any  or  every  other.  Each  and  one  ( — if  the  words  he  taken  as  csM^ 
and  not  adjectively,) — are  properly  in  agreement  or  apposition  with  they,  and  otAcr  it  gotcnM 
^sf  the  verb.  The  terms,  however,  admit  of  other  constructions ;  as,  "  ]^  ye  helpers  oMsfa 
other."— Bible.  Here  one  is  in  apposition  with  ye,  and  ofAer  ia  governed  br  of.  "  Ye  sieM 
an  other's  ioy." — lb.  Here  one  is  in  apposition  with  ye,  and  other'a  is  in  the  possesti*e  t>*r 
being  governed  hyjoy.  "  Love  will  make  you  one  an  other'a  joy."  Here  one  ia  in  the  ohjertin 
ease,  being  in  apposition  with  you,  and  other'a  is  governed  as  before.  **Men'a  confidence  in  M 
an  other;"—"  Their  dependence  one  upon  an  other."  Here  the  word  on«  appears  to  be  iasppp* 
sition  vrith  the  possessive  going  before ;  for  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  wor^  standing  >b 
that  relation  never  tote  the  posteuice  aign.  But  if  its  locatitm  after  the  preposition  must  suke  it 
obfeetive,  the  »Me  ol^eet  is  the  complex  term,  "  one  on  oCAer."  *'  Gnidge  not  one  sgaiut « 
OMsr."— James,  v,  9.  "Ne  voue  plaignes  point  lea  atu  dee  oufre)."— J^VeiicA  Bibb. 
euspirate  alitu  advcrsus  o/tum." — Beza.  *■  Ne  ingemiadte  adveraos  alU  ojsoi."— X^ta""- 
**Mi,  aj»v^t;trt  xar'  aiXi',iar."— Greek  Nev  Teatameni. 

Obs.  15. — The  construction  of  the  Latin  terms  aliua  atium,  oHi  aUoa,  &o.,  with  thst  of  A* 
French  Fun  fautre,  I'un  de  Fautre,  &c.,  appears,  at  first  view,  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  doctrii* 
of  the  preceding  observation ;  but,  besides  the  frequent  use,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  ofareripeol 
adverb  to  express  the  meaning  of  one  an  otiter  or  each  other,  there  are,  from  each  of  these  jjU- 
guages,  some  analogical  arguments  for  taking  the  English  terms  togeUier  as  eompoonds. 
most  common  term  in  Greek  for  one  an  other,  {'Aiy,Xmt  dat.  iJti>;ioi(,  aic,  sec.  HJiil'^ 
ah  (Uiet,  alwf,J  ia  a  single  derivatlTe  word,  the  ease  of  which  is  known  by  its  teminatioa; 
ascA  ocAer  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Latin  ^  a  compound :  as,  **  Et  osinilBntes  se  oApi^n^ 
flevemnt  pariter." — Vulgate.  Thetis:  "And  kissing  eocA  o(Aer,  they  wept  tt^ether."  Astt» 
text  speaks  of  but  two  persons,  our  translators  have  not  expressed  it  well  in  the  commoa  to- 
•ion:  "And  they  kisiod  one  an  ofAer,  and  wept  one  with  an  ofAer." — 1  Sam.  xx,  41.  ^^^'^^T^ 
is  composed  of  a  nominative  and  an  accusative,  like  eaeA-o(Aer  ;  And,  in  tiie  nature  of  things,  th«« 
is  no  reason  why  the  former  should  be  eomponnded,  and  the  lattar  not.  Ordinarily,  tbcte  stou 
to  be  no  need  of  eonpoandii^  either  of  thoai.  Bat  Mnnt  comnplas  oeeor,  in  whichitisMt 
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mtfto  ptMttaekttittr  t&d  mm  on  ttktr  ottwnriM  Ibui  u  ovmpoMidi:  *'Hao^tMUiH 
Doded  diia,  and  not  tbe  wuhing  of  on*  anofAcr'«  f««t"— £wvl*|r't  ITonb,  YdL  SI,  p.  lit. 
<•  Tho  Temple  late  two  brother  senmnU  mw, 
Who  deem'd  mcA  oMsr  oracioi  of  Uw."— P<:^  B.  U,  Ep.  2.* 
Obs.  16.— The  common  and  the  proper  name  of  an  object  are  -rerj  often  associated,  and  pot  fal 
tpposition;  u,  "2TS«riwr  T»<im«,"— " 7^  tlup  Albion," — "TAe  poet  Cov)per,"—"LaJt«  Erie," 
—"Cape  May" — "Motmt  Atl(u"   But,  in  English,  the  proper  name  of  a  piace,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  common  name,  is  ReneralW  pat  in  the  objective  case,  and  preceded  by  of;  aa, 
"  The  citw  of  New  York,"—"  The  land  of  Canaan,"— "The  island  o/Coba,"— "The  peninsola  of 
Taeatan.     Yet  in  some  instances,  even  of  this  kind,  the  immediate  apposition  is  preferred ;  as, 

i  MiuM  R  ni-|*s  aKasiU  as*kAMli«k**A  #n  ^4»t  *r*H    ■-  'ii  ■   rua^iHsiB    n  ^^SL 

If 

,  .  j«" 

Juries.  Two  or  three  late  grammarians,  gnpposing  of  always  to  indicate  a  posseaaive  relation  be- 
tween one  thing  and  an  other,  contend  that  it  it  no  fees  improper,  to  aar,  "  The  city  c/ London, 
the  city  of  New  HsTen,  the  month  of  March,  the  islands  of  Culm  and  HispanJola,  the  towns  of 
Bzeter  and  Dover,"  than  to  say,  *'  King  of  Solomon,  Titas  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Paul  ^tbe 
uoade,  or,  Cicero  of  the  orator." — See  Barret  Oram.  p.  101 :  Emmone'e,  16.  I  cannot  bnt 
tAiak  there  is  some  mintake  in  thdr  mode  of  finding  oat  iriutt  is  prqier  or  bnproper  in  gnan> 
mar.  Bmmone  eearcelr  achieved  two  ^^gn  more,  benn  b«  forgot  his  eriU(4un,  and  adepted  tlM 
phzaae,  "  ia  the  titj  ofltew  Haven."— wrom,  p.  10, 

Ob9.  17- — When  an  object  acquires  a  new  name  or  character  from  the  action  of  a  verb,  the  new 
appellation  is  pnt  in  apposition  with  the  object  of  the  active  verb,  and  in  the  nominative  after 


nominal  adjective  toffM,  or  the  noun  men  understood  after  it,  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  yam, 
and  the  noons  expressed  are  in  apposition  with  it :  "And  he  gave  aime,  apoklea;  and  aoiiu,  pro- 
pheU;  and  eome,  evangelittt ;  and  aome,  ptuton  and  teaeAers." — ^iAeiiani,  iv,  11.  That  is,  "  He 
omtowed  eome  [men]  as  aponles;  and  tome  m  pr(^>/tetM ;  and  some  aa  evangelitU;  •adsomeasjNU- 
tor*  and  teaekeh."  The  common  reader  misnt  easily  mistake  the  meaning  and  constructioii  of 
this  text,  in  two  difierent  ways ;  for  he  misnt  take  some  to  be  either  a  dative  rate,  meaning  to 
eomeperiome,  ox  inadjectlTe  to  Aa  nouns  which  are  here  expressed.  The  ponetnatioa,  howem, 
is  ealcalated  to  show  that  the  nouns  are  in  apposition  with  tome,  or  tome  men,  in  what  the  Latins 
call  the  atrwative  eate.  But  the  version  ought  to  be  amended  by  the  iDswtioB  of  as,  which 
would  here  be  an  express  sign  of  the  apposition  intended. 

0^.  18. — Some  authors  teach  that  words  in  apposition  must  agree  In  penoa,  number,  and 
gender,  aa  well  as  in  case ;  but  such  agreement  the  following  examples  show  not  to  be  alwavi 
"    '  .    -  -  "    W.  Allen't  Gram.   "  The  Eenite  tribe,  the  ae- 

"  But  how  can  you  a  toul,  atUl  either  hunger 
-1  the  wife  of  MM  his  kott,  and  fled.— A.  p.  16. 


**  ^7  gloomy  grandeurt  (Xsture's  most  augus^ 
Inspiring  atped  !}  claim  a  grateful  verse." — T 


■Toutig,  N.  Ix,  L  66flL 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  IIL 
EuioBi  OF  WouM  nt  ApinamoiT. 

"Now,  theiefor^  come  thou,  let  ua  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou." — Qen.  xxzi,  44. 

rroaxuLB.  — Not  proper,  beoaoss  the  prononna  land  lAow^  of  tbs  Domlnaltva  ease,  aft  bsre  put  la  apporiUon 
Wh  the  pncedlag  piwoun  v*,  vUch  u  objeeliTe.  Bat,  aoconUng  to  KolsSd,  "A  noon  or  a  personal  pro  noon, 
Wid  to  explUn  a  praeedbig  noun  or  ptonoao,  la  pat.  by  appoiitton,  fat  tbe  same  ssse."  Thererors,  /  aiid  iAam 
AooM  be  tkte  and  mt;  (tbe  flrst  pcnoDjla  our  lalom,baBK  aaoidly  put  bit;} thus," Now, tberatae, cone 
Asa,  M  MS  BMke  a  covenant,  Mm  sad  nm.^ 

**  Now,  tberefbre,  eoEoe  fhovt  we  wQl  make  a  covenant,  thee  uid  me."— rarwMon  of  Omi 

*In  PmlMsorVOirisT'inceBt  and ooplmis  work," Ths  BnKltah Langnige  In  Ui  Bl«itatitoaad  Vofms,"oar  pi«t> 
ttt  Btapivtali  mt*  csUmI,  not  JVonomnoi  Ai/jKtivtt,  but  "iVonoMi^"  and  an  spokaB  vt,  la  lbs  flist  laslsnoe, 
thn :  "  {  218.  A  RidpaocAL  PaoKOCK  Is  om  that  itnplks  tbe  mutual  actkm  of  dUfcrmt  agmts.  Xach  ornsa, 
nd  on  Asvran,  am  oar  ladpiocal  forms,  lehicM  art  trtattd  txattlf  as  if  tkey  w«r«  eompottitd  promemni,  takfaig 
tbr  tbrlr  niimTM,  tath  oAer'i,  on*  anolhtr'i.  Each  olhtr  ia  properly  n*Ml  of  tiBO,  and  mm  another  of  mart." 
Tbe  MlnHloa  faerv  gltvn  takes  Ibr  granted  whitt  U  at  least  diapntable,  ibat "  eofh  other,"  or  one  anotkn,"  Is  aol 
sa*r«M,bn(lsnMT<sly  "MepnmAM."  Bnt,  bo  aoos  of  bta  three  tmportantposttknii  ban  taken,  doss  tbe  aatbor 
hfaMrtr  at  all  adfaets.  In  t  461,  at  Note  8,  be  tMebca  thna:  Tbey  love  each  other.'  Here  mcA  la  In  tba  nam- 
hatlTs  case  ia  apporitloo  with  lk»y,  and  other  Is  In  the  ol^tlva  case.  '  They  helped  one  anotbar.'  Here  oau  la 
ia  apposlcioii  with  thty,  sad  amother  i»  in  the  oUectlTe  caw."  Now,  by  this  mode  of  panlnf,  tlie  reoipiocal  tenaa 
"ue  treated,"  not  as  "oompoand  pronoona,"  bat  aa  phraaes  conslttlng  of  distinct  or  aepanble  words and.aa 
bdaf  aepArate  or  aeparabte  woida,  whetber  they  be  AdJectlTee  or  Prononna,  they  conform  not  to  bla  deOnloon 
abate-  Out  of  the  nindiy  Inataocea  In  wUcb,  according  to  hU  own  sbowlog,  he  has  misapplied  one  or  the  otha 
(tf  tbese  phrsseo,  I  elte  tb«  following :  (1.)  "  The  tvio  ideas  of  gcIeoM  and  Art  dlffiar  from  am  mttcther  as  the  aa- 
dentaadlng  dHfera  from  tbe  wUl."—Fbi0kr'a  Gram.  IS60,  f  180.  Bar —  '•  fhim  raeA  other or —  "  om  Ikom  (As 
other."  (2.)  "Taoo,  Tar,Tna,a(««tTmologtaaUr  related  to  eatK  other."— A.  t  21S.  Say— "to  MW  Mother;*' 
benoa*  tbere  are  "  mar«'<  than  "  two?'  (S.)  "  Till  within  aome  eeatnrlcs,  the  Oannaas,  like  tbe  Fieaeta  and  the 
EogUah,  addreased  McA  otbai  to  bmillar  eonTetsatloa  bj  the  Second  Person  Slngntar."— A.  {  Sfi.  Bar— "ad- 
draaaed  one  am  other."  (4.)  "IVo  aantenoM  are,  on  the  other  hand,  mnneeted  la  the  way  of  eo-ordlnatlon  M 
when  tber  ai«  not  thus  dependent  one  upon  imother."— f  832.  Say—"  npoa  taek  other ;  "  oi^*  one  opon  the 
edkff Waoas  there  at*  bat  two.  (6.)  "  Thass  twe  rivers  ars  at  a  great  dtsuace  bom  oae  cMotber."—i&' t  617* 
Iv— "from  Mci  other  I"  or  — "mm  Aem  t*<  othsr."  (6.1  "Ths  tnts  [la  the  AmM  AMitast]  are  dSii^ 
-   :,n««irtMtlBlocaak«asr.'C-i».f nr.  Bar— •■tatoeMaMeAw.'' 
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"The  word  came  not  to  Emu.  tht  hunter,  that  ttaved  not  at  honw;  bat  to  JMob»  t 
pl^B.  nan,  he  thtrt  dweU  in  tents." —  Wm.  Pettn.  "  Not  to  ereiy  man.  but  to  the  man 
Ood,  (i.  e.)  he  that  is  led  by  the  i^rit  nf  Ood." — Barriaj/'t  tFont-s.  i,  266.  "  For,  adnittij 
God  'to  be  a  creditor,  or  be  to  whom  the  debt  should  be  paid,  and  Christ  ha  that  satid 
or  pays  it  on  the  behalf  of  man  the  debtor,  thU  qupstion  will  arise,  whether  he  paid  ^\ 
debt  as  God,  or  man,  or  both  - " — Wm.  Peiin.  "This  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  besvenly  Hi 
the  Emmanuel.  God  with  us,  we  own  and  bclicre  in :  he  whom  the  high  piiesta 
against,"  &c. — George  Fox.  "  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  was  the  Alpha  and  Ome^  of , 
his  addressee,  the  fountain  and  foundation  of  his  hope  and  trust." — Experier*<x  of  Pmal, 
399.  " '  Christ  and'  Him  crucified '  is  the  heai!,  and  the  only  head,  of  the  chnrcb." — Dn 
aon't  Sermon.  "But  if  '  Cluist  and  Him  crucified  '  are  the  burden  of  the  mtnistrf,  tn 
disastrous  results  are  all  avoided." — lb.  **  He  never  let  fall  the  least  intimation,  that  hhaxj 
or  any  other  person,  whomsocrer,  was  the  object  of  worship." — RannaA  Adamt'a  rirr,. 
250.  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  tb 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." — I  Tim.  v,  17.  •*  Our  Shepherd,  him  who  is  ttjU 
King  of  saints,  will  aasuredly  fcive  his  saints  the  victory." — Sermon.  *•  It  may  seem  « 
to  talk  of  tM  Ktbicribmi." — Fhttle'i  Trw  Eng.  Gram.  p.  20.  *'And  they  shall  hare  now 
bury  them,  them,  their  wiTea,  nor  their  soa«,  nor  their  daughters ;  for  I  will  poui 
wickedness  upon  them." — Jeremiah,  xiT,  16.  "  Yet  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to  rt 
Ep«|dirDditus,  my  brother,  and  companion  in  labour,  and  fellow-scddier,  but  your  »c»ei 
ger,  and  he  that  ministered  to  my  wants." — PMlippimt,  ii,  25.  I 
"Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train,  i 
The  sons  of  false  Antimnchus  were  slain ; 

He,  who  for  bribes  his  fiuttilesa  counsels  sold,  i 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris*  eold." — Pope,  IliaJ,  B.  xi,  L  161> 
•'See  the  vile  King  his  iron  sceptre  bear  — 
His  only  praise  attends  the  pious  Heir : 
He,  in  whose  soul  the  virtues  all  consfnrr. 

The  best  good  son,  &om  the  worst  wicked  sire." — Do.  Lowtu  :  VmSem  Poemh  p.  U 
**Then  from  thy  lips  poured  forth  a  joyful  song 
To  thy  Sedcemer ! — yea,  it  poured  along 
In  most  melodious  energy  of  praise. 

To  God,  the  Saviour,  he  of  ancient  days." — Arm  Chair,  p.  15. 

RULE  IV.— POSSESSIVES. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed  by  the  name  ft 
the  thing  possessed:  as,  "Gcxi'*  mercy  prolonss  man's  life," — Alien. 
"2%«r«  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  mne; 
Touch*d  by  thy  hand,  agfin  Romi*  glories  shine." — Pop^. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  HULE  IV. 

Ohs.  1— Though  the  ordmarjf  syntax  of  the  pnssessii-e  oasc  is  sufficiently  nUia  and  U(T| 
there  is  perhaps,  am-mf;  ali  tiie  puizling  and  disputable  points  of  erammar,  notoing  moredsl 
cult  of  decision,  tt.an  are  some  questions  that  cccur  respecting  the  risht  managemeDt  of  thii 
case.  That  its  usual  construction  in  both  clearlr  nnd  properly  xtated  in  the  for^oinii  mit,  a 
what  none  will  doubt  or  dtmy.  But  how  mniiy  aii<I  irhat  e.iccptions  to  this  role  ooRbt  u  b« 
allowed,  or  nhether  anynrc  justly  domandeil  or  not,  arc  matters  about  which  there  may  banuut 
diversity  of  opinion.  Having  horetnfore  pulilish^d  t!i;  rule  rrilhout  any  express  exceptioai.  E 
am  not  nowcominced  that  it  is  best  to  add  any :  yet  arc  tbcre  thrpe  different  modes  of  cxpnttNis 
whiehmijiht  be  plausibly  ezbihitf>d  in  that  chnmctcr.  Two  of  these  would  coaem ml;  tlw 
parser ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  seem  not  to  be  very  Im;>oTUint.  The  other  iDTolmlKi^ 
proval  or  reprchras  on  of  a  great  multitude  of  Ter>'  com:>'-nn  oxpressions.  conoeming  whtfh 
ablest  grammarian*  d  tfer  in  opinion,  and  our  most  populnr  digest  plainly  contradicts  itirlf. 
These  points  are;  Jtrat,  the  apposition  of  posscssivcs,  and  the  supposed  ellipsea  which  toay  aS«rt 
that  construction ;  second  y,  the  goveramcnt  of  the  possessive  case  after  ia,  wa»,  &c.,  nhta  tbt 
ownership  of  a  thing  is  simply  atnrmed  or  denied ;  thir^I;/,  the  government  of  the  poMesMTc 
a  partioinle.  *s  surh— that  is, 'while  it  retains  the  governroent  and  adjuncts  of  a  partidple. 

0b8.  2.— The  ^>po  <ition  of  one  posse<sive  with  an  other,  (as,  "  For  Duvtd  mj  lerrar^t  okr,") 
might  doubtless  be  consistently  made  a  forma]  exception  to  the  direct  government  of  the  p(»*f)' 
sive  by  its  controlling  noun.  But  this  apposition  w  only  a  fiameoess  of  construction,  to  that 
governs  the  one,  virtually  governs  the  other.  And  if  t>ie  case  of  any  noun  or  pronoun  ii  kaan 
and  determined  by  the  rule  or  relation  of  apposition,  there  can  be  no  need  of  an  ezceptioa  to d»f 
ftowoing  rule  for  the  purpose  of  parsing  it,  since  that  purpose  is  already  aaswowd  by  ntletliiid- 
if  the  raadef,  by  supposing  an  eUipsis  which  I  should  not,  will  restive  any  given  tnitaaef  of 
this  kind  into  something  else  than  apposition,  I  hare  already  shown  him  Aat  aone  great  gnoi- 
BBaiiana  have  differed  in  the  same  way  before.  Qsetess  ellipses,  however,  should  neretbt  (op- 
posed: and  sach  perhaps  is  tile  following:  *'At  Mr.  Smitn's  [ipAe  it]  the  bookseOtf."— m> 
Dr,  PriuUmf*  Gram.  p.  71.  _^ 

Om  S^— la  aU  our  Lattn  gtammm,  the  Tctb  tum,JiHt  me,  tob^IsHll(tto«^BPtMB 
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ttriet  propriety)  ■uiMtluwi  tP  tigaify  paiiyion,  sropoty,  or  ^ty,  «nd  fhat  ackw  to  gornn 
tfa«  fcmltiTe  oMe;  u,  r«^;"— "It  is  the  kuut's." — "Homuim  «s< ffrar* "  U is  mmn's 
to  ert." — "Pmustt  ifeb'tei;"—"  The  flook  is  Melibcnn's."  Aad  aoaetimes,  with  1^  import, 
this  Terb,  expmscd  or  niuUntood,  mar  (roreni  th«datin ;  u,  "  Bgo  [stun]  dUlMto  mss, iUmAm 
sMtti  [est]  HuAi."— KtifTafs.  I  sm  my  belorsd's,  tnd  my  beloTsd  b  minfl."— Salomon's  Smw, 
ri.  3.  Here,  u  both  the  (tenitiTe  snd  the  dative  are  sxpressed  in  English  by  the  possessive,  if 
the  former  are  goTeiOPd  by  the  verb,  there  neeins  to  be  precisely  the  same  reason  from  tiie  nature 
of  the  expression,  and  an  additions)  one  from  analofty,  for  considering  the  latter  to  be  so  too. 
Bat  sU  the  annotators  upon  the  LaUn  syntax  suggest,  that  the  genitive  thus  put  after  sum  or 
eat,  is  really  goremed,  not  by  the  verb,  but  by  some  norm  wtderttood:  and  with  this  idea,  of  an 
eO^is  in  the  eonetmction,  ill  our  Emilish  grammarians  appear  to  unita,  llteiy  might  not,  how- 
ever, find  it  very  easr  to  tell  by  what  noun  tiie  word  Moiwif •  or  warn  is  govanM^in  the  last 
example  above;  and  so  of  many  others,  which  are  used  in  the  aame  way:  as,  "Thata  ahtU 
nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  chMrm'i  at  Israel." — Exod.  ix,  4.  The  Latin  here  is,  "  ITt  nihil 
omninu  pereat  ex  his  ^ua  pertitunt  ad  filuw  larael."— Fi^pote  That  iiy—*'  «f  all  thoae  teMeh 
UoHff  to  the  children  of  laraeL" 

"For  thou  ait  /Vssdimi's  now — and  Faau^t, 
One  of  the  lew,  tiie  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die."— HaUiBCK  :  Marco  B«uariM. 

Obs.  4.— Althongh  the  potseesive  case  is  always  intrinsioally  an  a^mtet,  and  therefore  iseapa- 
bleof  being  need  or  comprehended  in  any  sense  that  is  positiTefy  abstnot:  yet  we  ttatthwe 
mlnataacesin  whiehitis  used  wifli  a  eertaln  depee  of  detourtlDiid— that  h,  wMi  aaaatnal 
•epaiatiOB  ftom  the  name  of  the  thing  poasetsed ;  and  thiu  aeMrdSagn  uere  are,  fo  (be  timpU 
personal  prononna.  fwhere  sneb  a  distinction  is  most  needed,)  two  dinerent  forms  of  the  ease ; 
the  one  adapted  to  the  concrete,  and  the  other  to  the  abstract  construction.  That  form  of  the 
pronoun,  however,  whieh  b  equivalent  tn  sense  to  the  concrete  and  the  noon,  is  still  the  poa- 
•eerive  ease,  aadnothioR  more;  u,  "  And  all  mtes  are  thiju,  and  thine  are  (»hm."-VoAii, 
10.  For  If  we  lappote  this  eqavuenee  to  prove  eoeh  a  pnmoun  to  be  somethtng  more  thiui  tke 
poesesrive  eaes,  aa  do  some  grammarians,  we  most  suppose  tlie  same  thmg  respecting  the  poa- 
sssnve  case  of  a  noun,  whenever  the  relation  of  ownership  or  possession  Is  simply  affirmea  or 
denied  vrith  sudi  a  noun  put  last:  as,  "For  all  things  axe  yoMrt ;  and  vd  are  CAruTs  ;  andC9tfist 
'  is  Oo^s." — 1  Q>r.  iii,  21.  By  the  second  example  plaoed  ander  the  rule,  Z  meant  to  su^Qst,  that 
the  posaeesive  case,  when  placed  before  or  after  this  verb,  (be,)  nuaht  be  parsed  as  b^g  governed 
by  tha  nominative;  as  we  may  siq>poaa  "Meu>«"  to  be  governed  by  "vanity,''  and  <°«mm"  fey 
'*kQrning,"  thata  nooBs  being  tha  names  of  the  thiiwa  poaaeased.  But  than  we  eneonntar  » 
dWealty.  lAenevar  a  pronenm  happena  to  be  the  nonunative;  aa,  **  Therefore  glorUy  God  fat 
vour  body,  and  in  your  si^t,  toAscA  are  OoiPi." — 1  C&r.  xi,  20,  Here  Am  common  resort  would 
be  to  some  ellipsis ;  snd  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  mode  of  Inteipretation  ean&ot  bat 
■Mke  some  difference  in  the  sense:  as,  "  If  ye  be  CAriaft,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed."— OM. 
sli,  2B.  Here  some  may  think  the  meaning  to  ht,  •<  If  ye  be  Ckritfe  aeed,  or  eMUkm."  But  a 
traer  version  of  the  text  would  be,  "  If  ye  twe  of  Ckritt,  tiien  are  ye  Abraham's  a«ed."<— 
rivona  Hm  A  Chnat,  voss  £te«  dono  la  pest^t^  d' Abraham. "—.FVemA  BMt. 

Ova.  H. — Poasessiion  is  tht  having  of  something,  and  if  the  possesrive  case  is  always  an  ad- 
junet,  referring  eitiisr  directly  or  indirectly  to  that  which  constitutes  it  a  posseastve,  it  would 
seem  but  reasonable,  to  limit  the  government  of  this  case  to  that  part  of  speeeh  which  is  under- 
stood swAsteftftvefy— that  is,  to  "  the  wane  of  the  thing  poasOssid."  Yet,  in  violation  of  this 
rettrietitni,  many  gramuariaoa  admit,  thata  partiafle,  with  the regiman and  a^ftmets  of  apar- 
tieiple,  mar  goven  the  posseanve  caae;  and  some  of  them,  at  Ae  aame  tiau,  wfth  aatonlwbig 
iaconnstanoy,  sver,  ttat  the  poaaessive  ease  befitre  a  participle  converts  the  latter  taiio  a  nonn, 
and  neeeeaarily  deprives  it-of  its  regimen.  Whether  participles  are  worthy  to  Ibrm  rn  exception 
to  my  rule  or  not,  this  palpable  eontrodiction  Is  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of  L.  Murray's  code  of 
ayntan.  After  cofmng  from  Lowth  the  doctrine  that  a  participle  with  an  rrfio/e  before  i:  leeomes 
a  noon,  and  must  drop  the  gevemment  and  adjnnots  of  a  participle,  this  author  inlbrme  us,  that 
the  same  principles  are  ap^icable  to  the  prmitnm  and  partioipw:  as,  "Iduoh  dep^i^ds  c.  tMr 
ebifrraiff  of  the  rule,  and  firor  will  be  the  eonsequenee  of  tAeir  negUetinff  of  it; "  in  s:e  id  of, 
"IAat  ciitrving  the  r«&."  and  "t.'M*r  netjteetmg'it."  /aid  this  doctrine  he  a^idies,  with  yet 
■tore  positiven  ess,  to  the  noun  and  participle ;  as  if  the  error  were  still  more  glaring,  to  mahe  an 
active  partioipte  govevn  a  possessive  nou* :  tayisg,  '*  'V/ e  shall  porreive  this  tnors  de^ritf,  it  we 
aBhititnto  a  noun  for  the  pronoon  :  us,  ■  Mnoa  depwds  upon  Tym**  observing  of  the  rale,'  Sec. ; 
wUeh  is  the  same  as.  'Hocfa  dependson  Trro'softwnwiMof  tbemle.'  But,  aa  ihiJ  eonatraotion 
sounds  rather  hanhly,  it  wonld,  in  senaraf,  be  better  to  express  the  aantlnient  in  the  Ibllowing, 
or  eoma  o^er  form :  *  Much  depends  on  the  rwfe's  Mnf  oigervedf  and  error  will  be  the  now  an 
menee  of  tie  betn^negUcted:'  or — '  on  obeerving  the  rale ;  BJ\d'--t^  n^leetif^  i!.' ''—Umrmfe 
Cfom.Svo.p.  193;  fngenoWt,  I9d;  and  others. 

Obs.  6^Here  it  is  assumed,  that  "<Aetr  oftimm^  tfte  rule,"  or  "  T^ro't  obeeninff  the  mle,"  is 
m  ungrammatfcal  phrase ;  and,  several  dliTercnt  methods  being  sageestod  for  its  correction,  a 
preference  is  at  length  given  to  what  is  perhaps  not  less  objectionable  than  the  orlgind  phrase 
itadC  The  last  form  ofiered,  "on  observing  the  rule,"  &e,.  Is  indeed  correct  enough  In  itself;  but, 
as  a  sabglitato  for  the  other,  it  is  both  inaccurate  and  insufficient.  It  merely  omits  the  posses- 
sive ease,  and  leaves  the  action  of  the  participle  andetermineil  in  respe«t  to  uie  agent.  For  Uie 
possessive  ease  before  a  real  participle,  denotes  not  the  possessor  of  something,  aa  in  other 
uataneee.  bnt  the  agent  of  the  aetion,  or  the  sabject  of  toe  being  or  panion;  and  the  rimple 
^aeation  here  ia,  whether  Uiia  extramdinary  nse  of  the  potaeasire  case  is,  or  la  not,  sach  an  idiom 
of  oar  language  as  onght  to  be  justified.  Participles  may  become  noons,  if  we  obooae  to  nsa 
niem  anbstantirely ;  bat  can  they  frovem  the  poaaeitive  ease  before  tltem,  while  they  govern  alao 
the  objectiva  after  ttiem,  az  while  uuiy  hava  a  partldpial  meaning  which  la  faali&ad  1^  advarba  ? 
If  tlwy  can,  Lowfli,  Uottaj,  oBl  otMca,  H«  irroBg  innvpaiingtlwfiitagelns^BaieaivlMaB- 
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giMBiMtiad,  and  in  teaoUng  tlwt  the  poMeuivc  mm  before  »  pertlcipU  eonTerte  it  into  a  bou; 
and  if  they  eannot,  Prieitley,  Mnnaj,  Hiley,  Wella,  Weld,  and  others,  are  wrong  in  nippouig 
that  a  panadple.  or  a  phraae  beginning  with  a  partioiple,  mar  properly  Borem  the  waatmt* 
caae.  Cmnpaie  Mnmy'a  seranth  note  nnder  his  Rule  10th,  with  Uie  aaeutd  ante  hit  llale  1^ 
The  aame  oontxadiotion  ia  tanght  bj  manj  other  eompilos.  See  SmUh'a  New  Onmmart  pp.  US 
and  162 ;  Comfy"*  0mm.  91  and  IW;  JngenoWt,  180  and  199. 

Ob8.  7- — Conoening  one  of  the  forms  of  expreaaion  which  Momv  approrea  and  preftn* 
among  hie  corrections  above,  the  learned  doctors  Lowth  and  Campbell  appear  to  have  fintutd 
Terr  cufferent  opinions.  The  latter,  in  the  chapter  which,  in  his  Philosophj  of  Rhetoric,  he 
TOtet  to  disputed  points  in  syntax,  aavs :  *'  There  is  only  one  other  obeerration  of  Dr.  Lowth,  on 
lAieh,  before  I  eonclude  this  article,  1  mast  beg  leave  to  oSct  some  remarks.  ■  Phrases  like  the 
fallowing,  though  very  common,  are  improper :  Much  depends  upon  the  rafe's  beity  «h»em« ; 
and  error  will  be  the  conaeqaence  it»  Seing  negUcted.  For  here  u  a  nonn  oiMf  a  pronoun  rem*- 
senting  it,  each  in  the  posteMiTe  case^  that  ts,  ondei  the  government  of  another  noon,  Mt 
withoat  other  noun  to  govetn  it :  for  betng  obaemd,  and  being  negUcted,  are  not  noons :  nor  ett 
you  supply  the  place  ofthe  posseSBive  case  by  the  preposition  of  before  the  noun  or  pronoun.'* 
For  my  part,"  continues  Campbell,  "  notwithstanding  what  is  here  very  speciously  urged,  I  tnt 
not  satisfied  that  there  is  any  fault  in  the  phrases  censured.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
in  the  idiom  of  our  tongue,  and  such  as  on  some  occasions  coold  not  easily  be  avoided,  unless 
recurring  to  eircumlocution,  an  expedient  which  invariably  tenda  to  anvrvate  Ilia  expression."— 
PkUotopky  «f  HMorie,  B.  ii,  Ch.  iv.  p.  234. 

Osa.  8. — Dr.  Campbell,  if  I  nnderstand  his  argnment,  defends  the  fwegtrfng  expraanona  aguait 
the  obJeetionB  of  Dr.  LowUi,  not  on  the  grounathat  participles  as  such  may  govern  the  poiass- 
Bive  oaae,  bnt  on  the  aapposition  that  as  the  simple  active  participle  may  beoome  a  noun,  and  In 
ibtA  ebanetar  govam  tn«  poateariTe  eaae,  ao  nay  the  pwaive  paitidple,  and  irith  equal  pioprie^ 
notwithstanding  it  eonrisu  of  two  or  more  words,  which  must  in  tfaia  eonatmction  be  eenMRsd 
as  fbrming  "  one  compound  noun."  I  am  not  sare  that  he  means  to  confine  himself  stiielly  to 
this  latter  ground,  bnt  if  he  does,  his  position  cannot  be  said  in  any  respect  to  oontravcne  nj 
rule  for  the  possesaiTe  case.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him,  either  in  the  opinion  ^lich  ba 
Oiers,  or  in  the  negative  which  he  attempts  to  prove.  In  view  of  the  two  examples,  "Muck  ae- 
pends  anon  the  rwe's  Unng  obiemd,"  and,  "liach  depends  upon  tMr  abtaning of  tkeruU,"  bs 
aays :  ."Now,  although  1  allow  both  th«  modes  of  expression  to  be  Rood,  I  think  the  first  $imfiw 
omd  bmer  than  the  second."  Then,  denying  all  faults,  he  proceeds :  Let  oa  consider  whethsr 
the  former  be  liable  to  any  objecHona,  which  do  not  equally  affisct  the  latter."  Bnt  in  hia  argn- 
ment. he  considers  only  the  objections  ofiered  by  Lowth,  which  indeed  he  anffleiently  refawa 
Kow  to  me  thwe  appear  to  be  other  objections,  wnich  are  better  founded.  In  the  first  place,  the 
two  sentences  are  not  equivalent  in  meaning ;  hence  the  preference  suggested  by  this  critie  sad 
others,  ia  absurd.  Secondly,  a  compound  noon  formed  of  two  or  three  winds  without  any  hyphas, 
ia  at  best  such  an  anomaly,  as  we  ought  rather  to  avoid  than  to  preftr.  If  t^wae  eoBsideFUisu 
do  not  poaitively  condemn  the  former  constmction,  they  ought  at  least  to  prevent  it  frtmidi^ 
placing  the  latter ;  and  seldom  is  either  to  be  preferred  to  the  regular  noun,  which  we  can  him 
by  the  article  ot  the  possessive  at  pleasure :  as,  **  Much  di^nds  on  an  oftSBmajiee  of  tiie  rule."— 
"  Much  depends  on  tamr  obtenxme*  of  the  rale."  Now  these  two  aentanoea  are  equivalent  to  tiie 
two  former,  but  not  to  each  other ;  and,  van  versa :  that  is,  tha  two  former  are  aqnirakBt  ts 
these,  but  not  to  each  bther.f 

Obb.  9.— EVom  Dr.  Campbell's  commendation  of  Lowth,  as  having  "given  aome  exeeltat 
directions  for  preserving  the  proper  distinction  between  the  noun  and  the  gerund,"— that  is,  ba- 
tween  the  participial  noun  and  the  participle, — it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  meant  to  presem  it 
himself;  and  yet,  in  the  argument  above  mentioned,  ho  appears  to  have  carelessly  iramed  oat 
ambiguona  or  vary  erroneous  sentence,  from  which,  aa  I  imagine,  his  views  of  this  matter  han 
been  miseoneeiTed,  and  1^  which  Murray  and  all  hia  modifiers  have  been  fnmished  with  an  a- 
ample  wherewith  to  confound  this  distinction,  and  also  to  contradict  themaelvea.  The  seatea* 
is  this :  "  Much  will  depend  on  your  pupiFa  componng,  but  more  on  hit  reading  frequestlr."*- 
Pkiiot.  of  Rhet.  p.  235.  Volumes  innumerable  have  gone  abroad,  into  our  schooh  aDdeltewhtni 
wlticb  pronounce  this  sentence  to  be  "  correct  and  proper,"  But  after  all,  what  does  it  Bean  ? 
Does  tbe  adverb  "frequently"  qualify  the  verb  "wiU  depend,"  expressed  in  the  sentence?  ot 
"  utiU  dq>end,"  understood  alter  wore  f  or  both  i  or  neither  i  Or  does  tltis  adverb  qualify  the  ac- 
tion of  "readittgt"  or  the  action  of  "eompoaingt"  or  both?  or  neither?  Bnt  eeeMPOfaijr  sad 
reading,  if  they  are  mere  noma,  cannot  properly  be  qualified  by  any  adverb ;  and,  if  they  sfs 
called participfea.  the  question  recurs  respecting  the  possessives.  Besides,  cotnposM^,  ss  api^ 
tieiple,  la  commonly  Inmsttitie;  nor  ia  it  very  fit  for  a  noun,  without  aome  adjunct.  And,  whn 
participlea  become  noma,  their  government  $t  ia  said)  falls  npon  of,  and  their  adverbs  are  nsoally 

■  For  thli  qnotalloa,  Dr.  Campbell  gtvw,  In  hlimai^n,  the  following  rsteeuee:  "IntroduoUonifte.  Sentem 
Kot«  on  tbe  6(b  Pbrast."  But  In  my  edUhn  of  Dr.  I.oirth'i  luCrodnetioo  to  SngUsh  aiMnmar,  (■  PhilHMpU* 
edUkm  of  1T99,)  1  met  find  the  pwage.  Ferhaps  tt  bai  bseo  ondtted  lu  eonseqiMnee  of  CampMl's  crideM, 
of  wbkb  1  here  cite  but  a  part— U.  Baotnt.  ^ 

t  By  some  grammariaiu  it  is  presumed  to  be  eoariateat  with  tha  nature  of  p&rtie^let  to  aovMra  Um  pcea^w 
caM;  and  HUejjit  he  la  to  be  understood  /ttrroUy,  a»umM  it  as  an  "  cMoUuM  prituiplt^'  tbst  tbtj^i»i»- 
"PartkipUt  govtm  ooanj  and  prononoa  in  the  poiaeisiTe  ease,  aad  at  the  mme  tuiWL  If  dertred  fMa  tisiuMie 
verbs,  rtquire  the  nono  or  pronoan  ftiUowlne  to  b«  in  tbe  ol^eetlTe  ease,  withent  Uu  hitervtntioit  of  U* 
tiM  of;  My '  Unofa  depends  on  WUtiam^i  afyerving  lA*  nOt.  and  error  will  be  Oie  ecnaeqnenee  of  Ms  a«f<Manr 
it;'  or,  'IfoBh  tctUdepHidon  thenifa'ibMnf  o6s««*tf  fry  tVUfcow,  and  error  will  be  the  eo—squsaee  of 
ttttfttu4.'"—Uiiey't  Oram.p.91.  These  sentences,  without  doubt,  are  aMrifsgiiivlsstttoeacheilMriB— »- 
Ing.  ToDiakethemexsctIf  >o,''d<pflid«"oi>*trUd4WN4'>mnstbeobaiicMintaBse,aBd"*ttA(^ 
matt  be  "  its  being  ntgkeud  6y  Atm."    Bat  who  that  has  at  the  fttota  In  the  case,.or  lataMd  Umh« 

the  p^ls  bete  In  dlspiote,  will  nulntaio  that  «Ub«r  tha  awkward  pbrsseoloD  oT  tbe  latHr  etam|^,  or  IhenW 
and  qosstSonabla  eoasttaeBon  at  the  fcnner.  or  the  extensive  ntle  undse  wfateh  thsT  aie  hsie  pnssaaiJi  li  — f 
"IteestamAsapetMiplss  aad  best  nsaiasrfflie»otftohmiaais*'^*-P-l- 
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cODTeited  Into  •4jMttT**;  **Ha^  irill  d«paid  en  jmr  jnpita  eam^twbtg  if^amm;  bat 
more,  on  Aw  frt^iiaU  rtadiK^"  This  nwy  not  be  the  uithor'a  meening,  for  tu  example  wee 
onginallr  corapoaed  a  neie  mock  eentenee,  or  my  of  "  eawri'iimir;"  tad  one  ma^  doabt 
mmter  itsmming  wea«m«t  ell  tlunight  of  bj  the  phlkMopner.  Bat,teiBeke  it  eieepeeU 
iUe  exEBtple,  eome  eureotlon  there  muet  be;  few,  eardy,  m  nwa  eea  uve  an^  deer  iue  to 
eofflmanicate,  wMeh  he  cumot  better  exprete,  than  by  imitating  thia  looae  phieaeology.  It  ia 
eeeroelr  more  ooirect.  than  to  aa^,  "Maeh  will  depend  on  on  mOhor't  mmg,  bat  more  on  Aw 
taemHy  frequentlr."  Tet  ia  it  commended  aa  a  mod«l,  either  entile  or  inpart,  by  Uurray,  In- 
gersoll,  FiaV,  B.  C.  Smith,  Cooper,  Lennie,  Hiley,  BtllUMie»  C.  Adanu,  A.  H.  Weid,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  echool  critica. 

One.  10. — That  singular  notion,  to  common  in  our  grammara,  that  a  participle  and  ita  adjuncta 
may  form  "one  name,"  or  "m&atonttv*  phrat*,"  and  so  govern  the  pioneaeiTe  oaae,  where  it  ia 
nreanmed  the  participle  itself  oonld  not,  is  an  invention  worthy  to  have  been  always  aaoribed  to 
its  tme  anthor.  For  thia  doctrine,  aa  I  aappose,  our  grammarians  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
b  hie  granunar  it  atanda  thua :  "  When  an  entire  claute  of  a  aentenoe,  banning  with  a  partao- 
pl€  of  the  present  tense,  is  need  aa  one  name,  or  to  expreas  one  idea,  or  eireamataaoe,  this  noon 
cm  which  it  depends  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  oaae.  Thna,  inatead  of  aayiiuc,  Whai  it  the  mem^ 
wtgof  t]U$  tamrltoliUiiff  itp  her  traittt  i.  e.  wkat  ia  the  meanau  of  the  ladjf  *m  AoUtn^  up  W  *««•, 
we  may  say,  tVhat  w  the  meamng  of  thu  lady's  holding  up  her  tntin;  just  as  we  say.  What  ie  the 
meaming  of  thie  ladt/'i  drees,  &c.  So  we  may  either  say,  I  remember  it  being  reehtmed  a  greet  ae- 
•fact ;  or,  perhaps  more  elegantly,  I  rememoer  ita  being  reckoned,  Ac." — Prieetief'e  Gram,  d,  66. 
liow,  to  Bay  nothing  of  errors  in  pnnctnatton,  onpitaU,  &o.,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  all  thia 
iMaaage.  that  ia  rither  conceiTed  or  worded  properly.  Yet,  coming  from  a  Doctor  of  Lawa,  and 
Fdlow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  it  is  readily  adopted  by  Murray,  and  far  his  sake  by  others ;  and  so, 
with  all  its  blundna,  the  vain  gloss  passes  ancentnred  into  the  schoola,  aa  a  rule  and  model  for 
dcgant  composition.  Dr.  Priestley  pretends  to  appreciate  the  difference  beAreen  particinlea  and 
participial  nouns,  but  he  rather  contrives  a  fandrul  distinction  in  the  sense,  than  a  real  one  in 
the  conatruction.  Hia  only  note  on  this  point, — a  note  about  the  "  hore*  nmmng  to-dof/,"  and 
the  **hore^e  running  to^y," — I  ahall  leave  till  we  come  to  the  syntax  of  partiaplee. 

Obb.  11.— Having  prepared  the  reader  to  underatand  the  origin  of  what  ia  to  fbllow,  I  now 
ehe  from  Xt.  Mniray's  code  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  be  contradictory  to  hie  own  doetrine,  aa 
mggeated  in  the  firth  observation  above;  and  not  only  so,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any  proper 
distinction  between  the  participle  and  the  participial  noun.  "  When  an  entire  elauee  of  a  aen- 
(enee,  beginning  with  a  participle  of  the  preaent  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to  express  one 
idea  or  circumstance,  the  noun  on  which  it  depend*  may  be  put  in  the  geaitiee  eaae ;  thus,  inetead 
of  saying,  *  What  is  the  reeson  of  this  pereon  dtenuasmg  his  servant  ao  hastily  }  *  that  ie,  '  What 
{a  the  reason  of  this  person,  i»  diamissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ? '  we  may  aay,  and  perhape 
oi^ht  to  sn, '  What  18  the  reason  of  this  penon'e  dismissing  of  his  servant  so  haetUy  t '  Just  aa 
we  aay, '  What  is  the  reaaon  of  this  person's  haety  dismieeion  bf  hia  servant  i '   So  use,  we  say, 

*  I  remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit;'  or  more  properly,  *I  remember  its  being  reck- 
oned,' &c.  The  following  sentence  is  correct  and  proper:  'Much  will  depend  on  the  ptanl's 
wmpoeinff,  but  more  on  Au  reading  frequentiy.'  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  '  Much  will  d^ 
pond  on  the  pupil  compoeing,'  &c.  We  also  properly  say ;  '  This  will  be  the  Meet  tf  the  pnpifM 
eoa^ioeing  frequently ;  instead  of,  '  Of  the  pupil  compoetng  frequently.'  The  participle,  m  aueh 
constructions,  doee  the  o^e  of  a  subsUntive ;  and  it  should  thereiore  have  a  coAUtoFOMDBHT 
MtQlMSV."—Murray'i  Gram.  Rule  X,  Note  7;  Inqertoltt,  p.  180;  Fitk't,  108  j  R,  C.  Smiih'e, 
152;  Alger'*.6li  Merchant'*,^.   See  aUo  TTeU'a  Oram.  2d  Ed.,  p.  150;  "Abridged  Ed.,"  117.* 

Obs.  12. — Now,  if  it  were  as  easy  to  prove  that  a  participle,  aa  such,  or  (what  amounts  to  the 
■ame  thing)  a  phrase  beginning  with  a  participle,  ought  never  to  govern  uie  possessive  case,  aa 
it  ie  to  show  that  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  foregoing  citations  from  Priestley,  Murray,  and 

•  What,  In  Weld's  "Abridged  Edition,"  Ii  Improperly  called  a  "  partloiptsl  nenn,"  was,  In  bti  "origlaal  v<^" 
■tfl]  more  nnoncouilj  termed  "  a  parUdpUl  claute."  Tbia  gentleman,  wbo  hu  lately  amsndad  hU  gensnl  rule 
toe  pcysriTta  by  wrongrnilly  copying  or  Imitating  mine,  has  alto  u  irldely  varied  bli  conc«pUon  of  the  ptuticipial 
— "  objett  postrrKd ; "  but,  Id  my  Judgement,  a  change  sUIl  Kreater  might  not  be  amln.  "  The  poaeMlve  Is  often 
CWTeiuaJ  by  a  partielpial  rlautt ;  as,  much  will  depend  on  the  puptfs  eempoalnf  frequently.  PupiPi  la  govemed 
Cr  tba  daeet,  *  eomponng  /rt^tMntlf.'  Mora. — The  sign  ('t)  ahould  ba  annexad  to  tbe  word  governed  by  tho 
prntit-ipiml  daaaa  IbUowtng  It."—  WtWi  Grmm.2d  EdUien,     W.  Again:  "  Tho  powawlve  to  often  govwned  by 

•  parodpial  noun ;  as,  Mneb  wilt  depend  on  the  pvpU'i  eompodng  toqacntly.  PupiTt  la  governed  by  (be 
•ardeiplal  nomn  compotmg.  KeiB.— The stonl'a)  ahould  be  annexed  to  the  word  governed  by  the  ponic^noJ  mown 
iillowlng  It  "—Weld'*  Oram.  Ahrid^td,  p.  117.  Cbooriog  the  poiaesatve  caae,  wbere,  both  by  analogy  and  by 
uuhority,  the  objecliTe  would  bo  quite  as  grammatical.  If  not  more  po ;  destroying,  aa  fhr  aa  possible,  all  ayntae- 
tfcal  disUDctioo  between  tbe  partleipte  and  Om  participial  noun,  by  eonibaodiog  tbem  purposely,  even  hi  name ; 
thia  aathor,  like  Walla,  whom  be  too  often  Imltataa,  takes  bo  notfee  of  the  qneatkm  here  dlacuased,  and  aeems 
q^ie  aaeooaekmB  that  parttdplea  partly  mad*  mmns  mh  produe*  ttlm  ayntax.  To  tbe  foregtring  Inatmetfona,  ba 
•■Jl^ebu  the  Mlowing  oonu&ant,  aa  a  marginal  acta :  "  Tin  partieipU  M«f  **  a  mmm,  stUl  rt$mSnt  Ui  tttrhai  pnp' 
SMMS,  and  nay  govern  the  objective  caae,  or  be  raodlOed  by  an  adwb  or  atUonot,  like  the  verb  bom  whieh  It  la 
telvad."— JHi.  When  one  part  of  speech  b  nld  to  be  itted  a*  an  otktr,  the  learner  may  be  neatly  pualad  to 
oadsrstaDd  to  vrhieh  elaa  the  given  word  belong!.  If  "  tht  partieipU  ustd  a*  a  mom,  still  retaina  Ita  verbal  prop- 
•rtiea,"  It  li,  manUhatly,  not  a  noun,bat  a  parttdple  stUl ;  not  a  psriielplat  noon^bnt  a  NOMMoJiwfiei^i^e,  whether 
ttw  thing  be  allowable  or  not.  Henee  tbe  teachlnga  Jnit  cited  are  faMonriatent.  Walla  aays,  ^PartiripUt  ara  often 
miAintkt  i«n*t  of  nemt:  aa, '  Tbera  was  again  the  amwi««f  of  whips,  the  rfaWnwfOfluioft,  and  thegMlmw 
af  bamess.' — laviaa."— &A«oJ  Gram.  p.  164.  Thia  la  not  well  atatad ;  beeaasa  ttaaae  are  paitielplal  wmn*.  aad 
ao*  "mtIk^j."  What  Wella  calls  "  partkipUl  nouns,"  dUbr  fhan  these,  aad  an  ail  spuriona,  nJ'  moDgrala,  oli 
aartioples  latfaer  than  aoona.  In  r^srd  to  poaseailTes  befbre  partldplea,  no  Inatmetions  appear  to  be  more  de- 
ftetlve  than  thoae  of  thta  gentleman.  His  sole  rale  anppoeea  the  papU  alwayi  to  know  when  and  why  tbe 
poaaesdve  Is  proper,  and  only  Instrneta  him  not  to  form  \t  wtlktmt  the  tign  !  It  Is  this :  "  Whun  a  nonu  or  a 

reeadiog  a  yatltvfyU  M*e4  a*  a  nown,  la  prtrptrh/  la  tbe  poaaeaatve  eaae,  the  algn  of  poaaaeaton  sboa14 
aot  be  caolttad."— &iee<  Own.  p.  m.  All  Uie  ezampks  pM  ante  Mill  role,  en  bi^proprlale :  saeh  wlU 
■tolaad  Um  Isaraer.  Zbosa  whldt  an  eallad  "Oimcl,"  an,  I  tti^  anrnweosi  and  than  irtiMi  an  eaUsl 
*'Jbfa«fl>MfaB,"  the  adiMag eg  the  iBSSiMlMrigawm note—ad. 
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olhwt,  b  bottt  WM^ly  nweairecl  nd  b*Aly  written,  I  sheold  aritlhef  hM«  detained  fbe  mte  M 
long  on  thia  tepio,  nor  erw  have  placed  it  KmoDg  the  most  pnnliag  points  of  gntnunir.  Lit  it 
bt  obeerred,  tlurt  what  theM  writers  absurdly  cill  "an  mtin  OLAttaa ^  o amfaMe,"  it  fimnd n 
eismiBatioa  to  be  aone  akort  pmun,  the  participle  with  ita  Bdjonota,  or  ovcb  the  p«rtiM|Ae 
alooe,  or  wiA  a  aisrie  adverb  only;  as,  "holding  up  her  train," — "dkmining  hie  nmnt  io 
haituy,"— "  oompoongi"^'  reading  freanentlj,"— '* oomposing  frequently. "  And  emcb  of  thcee, 
witb  an  opposite  error  aa  great,  they  will  hare  to  be  "an«»sm«,"  and  to  convey  bat  "omidaa;" 
snppoaing  that  by  virtue  of  this  imaginary  onntM*,  it  may  govern  the  poMetilve  caee,  and  linify 
something  which  a  "  lady,"  or  a  "  person,"  or  a  "  pui^l,"  may  otmsietently  pouen.  And  tbes, 
to  be  wrong  in  every  thing,  they  suggest  that  any  noun  on  wnicb  eneh  a  participle,  irith  its  ad* 
junota,  "  depeikdi,  may  be  put  (a  the  fftnUive  com;  "  whereas,  such  a  change  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
admlsstUe,  and  in  our  language,  no  participle  ever  cait  depend  on  any  other  than  the  noBunative 
or  the  objofltive  ease.  Every  participle  so  depending  is  an  adjunct  to  the  noun ;  and  every  pos- 
sessive, m  its  turn,  is  an  adjunct  to  the  word  which  governs  it.  In  respect  to  constmetim,  ttft 
terms  differ  more  than  a  participle  which  governs  the  pdksessive  case,  and  a  partidple  whidi  dees 
not  These  different  oonatruotioDS  the  contrivers  of  the  forgoing  rule,  here  take  to  be  eqoiva* 
lent  in  meswing ;  whwcaa  they  elsewhere  pretend  to  find  in  them  quite  diflerent  aignifieatioas. 
The  meaning  is  sometimes  very  different,  and  sometimes  very  similar ;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
the  terms  convertible.  And  even  if  tbey  were  so,  and  the  diffbrenoe  were  nothing,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  adhere,  where  we  can,  to  the  analogy  of  Oeneral  Oranunar  ?  Io  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
paxttdple  may  agree  with  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case ;  but,  if  we  regard  analogy,  that  genitive 
must  M  BagUsbed,  not  by  the  poasesaive  case,  hut  by  of  and  the  objeetive  i  as,  <•  "E-tit  ^l^^t 
iitflttre  rev  ir  iftot  lai»vno(  Xpitfiov." — "  Quandoquidem  experimentnm  qunritfs  in  me  loqacB- 
Us  Christi." — Beta.  "  Since  ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ  peaking  in  me."— 2  Cor.  xiii,  3.  We  might 
here,  perhaps,  say,  "at  CkrlH'a  tpeahtiff  in  me,"  but  is  not  tlie  other  form  better  f  The  Freneh 
version  is,  "  Poisque  vous  cberchez  une  preuve  quf  Christ  park  par  moi ; "  and  this,  too,  migbt 
be  imitated  in  English :  "  Since  ye  seek  a  proof  that  Chritt  epeakt  by  me." 

Obs.  18. — As  prepoaMona  very  naturally  eovem  any  of  our  participlea  except  the  simple  per- 
fect, it  undonbtedly  seems  agreeable  to  our  idiom  not  to  disturb  this  government,  when  we  wouU 
ezpiesB  the  subject  or  ^ent  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  between  the  preposition  and  the 
participle.  Hence  we  find  that  the  doer  or  the  suSerer  of  the  antioD  is  usually  made  its  possessor, 
whenever  the  seaee  does  not  positivrfy  demand  a  different  reading.  Against  this  conttmctioB 
there  is  seldom  ary  objection,  if  the  participle  be  taken  entirely  as  a  noun,  so  that  it  may  be 
called  a  partioiplal  noun;  as,  "Much  depends  on  tAetro6nreuy  oy  the  rule." — Louth,  Campbell, 
and  L.  Murray.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participle  after  the  olgective  is  nnobjectiooable,  if  tin 
noan  or  pronoun  be  the  leading  word  in  sense ;  as,  **  It  would  be  idle  to  profera  an  apprdiensioB 
of  serious  evil  rentUing  in  any  respect  from  the  utmost  pubHcity  being  gittn  to  its  contents."— 
London  Eclectic  Reviexe,  1816.  "The  following  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  tound  of  words 
eorretpondittff  to  motion." — Jfwrroy*  Gram,  i,  p.  833.  "We  shall  discover  many  thirtgt  par- 
taking of  both  those  characters,"— JTert'a  Letten,  p.  182.  "  To  a  person  Jbllowina  the  vulgar  node 
of  omitting  the  comma."— CAurcAt//'f  Gram,  p.  965.  Bat,  in  comparing  the  difierent  constrve* 
tiona  above  noticed,^  writers  are  frequently  puzzled  to  determine,  and  frequently  too  do  tbe^  mt 
in  dfltemdning,  which  word  shall  be  made  the  adjunct,  and  which  the  leading  term,  ^ew, 
wherever  there  Is  much  doubt  which  of  the  two  forms  ought  to  be  preferred,  I  think  we  maywril 
conclude  that  both  are  wrong ;  especially,  if  there  can  easily  be  mund  for  the  idea  an  other  ex- 
pression that  is  undoubtedly  clear  and  correct.  Examples :  "  These  appear  to  be  instance*  of 
the  present  jNir(icM/i9  Mn^  iMed  passively." — Murray'*  Gram.  p.  64.  "These  are  examples  « 
the  past  partieMeoeing appHed  In  ut  active  sense.*'- /ft.  64.  "  We  have  some  examples  of  «- 
verb*  being  med  for  sabetantives."— Pnes/fcy'*  Gram,  p.  134:  Mmray'a,  198;  IngermlTM,  208; 
FfaA'e,  140 ;  Smith't,  165.  By  a  noun,  pronom,  or  ai^ective,  being  prefixed  to  the  substantive." 
—Murray't  Gram.  p.  39 ;  also  IngereolTs,  Fitk'e,  Alger's,  Maltby'e,  Merchanft,  Ikuvn'i,  and 
others.  Here,  If  their  own  rule  is  good  for  any  tiling,  these  autnora  ought  rather  tu  have  pit- 
ferred  the  possessive  case ;  but  strike  out  the  word  6etfi^,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  aad 
all  question  about  the  construction  vanishes.  Or  if  any  body  will  justify  these  examples  as  thej 
stand,  let  htm  observe  that  there  are  others,  without  number,  to  be  justified  on  the  came  princi- 
ple; as,  "  Much  depends  on  the  rule  boing  obterved." — "  Hueh  will  depend  on  the  pupii  comioeift 
jrejmmUhf."  Again :  *•  Cyrus  did  not  wait  for  the  Babyloniana  coming  to  atuck  him." — rW*s» 
ii,  m.  "  Cyrus  did  not  wait  for  the  Babylonian*'  comtng  to  attack  lum."  That  is — "forMMr 
coming,"  and  not,  "  for  fAetn  comins ; "  but  much  better  than  eithex :  "  Cvrus  did  not  wait  fee 
the  Babylonians  fo  come  and  attack  turn."  Again :  "Xo  prevent  bis  army  a  being  enclosed  uu 
hemmed  In."— 7£oWn,  il,  89.  "  To  prevent  bis  army  beiw  enclosed  and  hemmed  in."  Both  in 
wrong.  Say,  '*  To  prevent  hie  army  from  being  enclosed  and  hemmed  in."  Again :  *'  Aa  a  sig* 
of  God"* ftUjilUng  the  promise."— itoWn,  ii.  23.  "As  a  sign  of  God futftltiug  the  promiM. 
Botii  are  objectionable.  Say,  *'  As  a  sign  that  God  would  fu^U  the  promise."  Again :  "There 
is  afflnnativo  eridenee  for  Moiee't  being  the  author  of  these  books.''— Bp.  IVaiaon'i  Apologg,f. 
28.  "  The  first  argument  you  produce  against  Moaei  being  the  author  of  tnese  books," — lb.  ji.  W- 
Both  are  bad.    Say, — "for  Wuet  at  being  the  author  " — "  against  Moiet  as  Aei'njf  the  author,  'ic. 

Osa.  14. — Xow,  although  thousands  of  sentences  might  easily  be  quoted,  in  which  the  possca- 
live  oaae  is  aduaUy  governed  by  a  participle,  and  that  participle  not  taken  in  every  re*pect  asa 
noun ;  vet  I  imagine,  there  are,  of  this  kind,  few  examples,  if  any,  the  meaning  of  which  mif^ 
not  be  bettor  eapreteed  in  some  other  way.  There  are  surely  none  among  all  the  example*  whin 
are  presented  by  Priestley,  Murray,  and  others,  under  their  rule  above.  Nor  would  a  thoossM 
soch  as  are  there  given,  amount  to  any  proof  of  the  role.  They  are  all  of  them  unrmJ  or  feignn 
sentence^,  made  up  for  the  oceasiont  and,  like  most  other*  tut  arc  produced  in  the  same  **Ji 
made  up  badly— made  up  after  some  unpammatioal  model.  If  a  genUemau  could  possiUy  a»> 
maad  a  Jo^y'i  meninp  in  anidi  an  aot  as  Me  holding^  ^  htr  fniui,  u  Mrtainly  wowd  o**,"^ 
of  Flie«tl«y's  thna  qoeationa ;  but  would  pr^babljr  tay,  "Hadam,  wAof  AyMiMMibyhoWiBg 
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«p  ynr  bmin  }  "  It  «m  foUy  for  the  doetOT  to  Mk  an  of Aar  ptrtok,  m  if  ui  other  emld  ^mm  Iter 
KHOTiNtg  b^tUr  thaa  be.  Tke  tost  U  therefore  not  to  be  oorreoted  bj  'aua^ng  a  hjrpfaea  ud  an 
of,  itftflr  MtmrsT'o  doetrim  before  cited ;  "  What  ii  the  meening  of  tbia  imdj/'s  hoidimg-vp  of 
£«  tsaUi }  "  mamj  did  well  to  reject  thii  example,  but  u  •  speeinen  of  JBngUeh.  hie  em  ie  no 
better.  The  aacetfan  vhich  he  aalu,  oa^t  to  have  bet u,  ■*  Wkjf  did  ikU  penom  tUtmim  hie  sar- 
vaat  ao  haetifj  i "  Fisk  haa  it  in  the  following  fiirin :  '*  What  ia  the  reaaon  of  this  penam't 
digmiuing  Ail  tenant  ao  hastily  ?  " — Etu/lUh  Orammar  Simplified,  p.  1U8.  This  umender  of  gram- 
nuua  OBUU  the  o/'  which  Murray  and  otheia  aciupulously  mdert  to  goTem  the  uoua  KTvant,  aad 
boldly  arowa  at  onoe,  wbut  their  rule  im^ci,  th&t,  '*  i^ticipleaaieaoinetimestued  both  aa  verba 
and  aa  nouna  at  the  aame  time;  as,  *By  the  mind'i  chanaing  the  olffect,'  &c." — lb.  p.  134;  ao 
Emmom'e  Oram.  p.  6i.  But  he  erra  as  much  as  they,  and  contradicu  both  himself  and  ttuM. 
Fw  one  ought  rather  to  aay,  By  the  mitttfa  ckaugin^  •  f  the  object ; "  elae  cAeiyiwy,  which  docs 
the  ofioe  (M  a  noun,"  has  not  truly  ''a  correspondent  regimen."  Yeto/*  ia  usoleaa  after  dMii»Ma< 
ny,  unleaa  we  take  away  the  o^csM  by  which  the  pditiciple  ia  prerented  from  becoming  a  nono. 
"  i>iaiaisaing  of  his  wrvant  to  AaatHif  ,"  ia  in  iiaelf  an  un grammatical  pltraae ;  and  nothing  but  to 
ontit  either  the  ptepoaitiun  or  the  two  adverbs,  can  possibly  make  it  right.  Without  the  latter, 
it  may  follow  the  poaaeseive ;  hot  without  the  torniei,  oor  inott  approceti  fframman  aay  it  eansoL 
Some  oritice,  however,  olgect  to  the  of,  because  (Ac  ditmittiMg  u  not  the  aervant's  set;  bet  this, 
as  I  shall  berBa/ter  show,  is  no  valid  objection :  ihey  stickle  tor  a  false  rule. 

Obo.  la. — Thus  the»e  authors,  dittering  from  one  an  other  as  they  do,  and  each  oontaadicting 
himself  and  some  of  the  rest,  arc,  aa  it  would  seem,  ull  wrong  in  respect  to  the  whole  matter  at 
issue.  For  whether  the  phrase  in  question  be  like  Pricttldy's,  or  like  Murray's,  or  like  l^k's,lt 
is  still,  according  lo  the  beat  aaUiDrities,  nntit  to  govern  the  posseesive  case ;  because,  in  stead 
of  being  a  substantive,  it  is  something  more  than  a  piirtici(<le,  and  yet  they  take  it  aubatantirely. 
They  form  this  phrase  in  many  ditferent  foshious,  uu'l  yet  each  man  of  them  pretenda  that  what 
he  anwores,  ia  juat  like  the  construction  of  a  rerrular  noun  :  "Juei  at  we  eay,  'What  is  the 
reason  of  this  person's  Aattjf  ditmitaion  of  his  Kervuit.'  " — JUwrray,  Fitk,  and  othere.  "Juet  at 
we  My,  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  lady's  dreae,'  &c." — PriesUetf.  The  meaning  of  a  iady'e 
dm*,  forsooth !  The  iUuatrstion  is  worthy  nt*  the  doctrine  tuught.  "Ah  etUire  clauseofa  teatence," 
wtaBtutivety  poaieesed,  iesuBtcieatly  like  "ihemeamnn  of  a  lady't  threat,  &c."  Cobbett  deapiaed 
aidmtfonka,  for  their  laek  of  mcauiug ;  and  1  find  none  m  this  one,  unless  it  be,  of  tinea  and 
of  fvatiaM."  This  gloaa  therefore  I  wholly  disapprove,  judging  the  position  more  tenable,  to 
deny,  if  we  couaequently  muvt,  that  either  a  ptirasc  or  a  participle,  as  such,  can  ooniiatently 
govern  the  possossive  case.  For  whatever  wotu  or  term  gives  rise  to  the  direct  relation  of  prop- 
nty,  and  is  rightly  made  to  govern  the  possessive  case,  ought  in  reason  to  be  a  nouit— ought  to 
be  the  mama  ol  some  substance,  quality,  stale,  action,  passion,  being,  or  thing.  When  therefete 
other  parts  of  speech  assume  this  relatiou,  they  naturally  bccoma  nouna ;  aa,  "Against  the  day 
of  My  btayiag'^-~Jokn,  xii,  ?•  "  Till  the  day  of  hia  abowing  unto  Israel."— /,ww,  i,  80.  "By 
otm  ahovmw." — Cotaper,  Life,  p.  22.  "  By  a  fortime  of  my  own  getting." — lb.  "  Let  yo»w 
yta  be  yea,  aod  your  nay  nsy.''--JMm«>,  v,  12.   "  Prate  of  my  tohereabuut." — Sitak. 

Osa.  16.— The  goramment  of  possesslves  by  "entire  clauaea,"  or  "  nd>atanti9e  phratea,"  as 
tbey  are  sometimes  called,  1  am  persuaded,  may  beat  be  disposed  of,  in  almost  every  instance,  by 
cfatfging  the  conatruotion  with  impropriety  or  awkwardness,  and  aubstltuiing  for  it  some  better 
phrMeoiogy.  For  example,  our  grammars  abound  with  sentences  like  the  following,  and  call 
them  good  Bnglish:  (1.)  "Ho  we  may  either  say, '  I  remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit;' 
or  perhapa  more  elegantly,  '1  remember  iti  ^fiy  reckoned  a  great  exploit.' " — i^eatiey,  intrray. 
mtd  eihere.  Here  Mth  modes  are  wrong ;  the  latter,  especially :  bec»ase  it  violates  a  guierai 
role  of  syntax,  in  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  noun  expioit.  Ony,  **1  remember  it  ttaa  reckoned  a 
great  exploit."  Again  :  (2.)  *■  We  also  properly  say,  *  Thia  will  be  the  eftect  of  the  pvpiVi  com- 
potimg  frequently.' " — Murmy'a  Gram.  p.  !/» ;  "'"i  othert.  Better,  *' This  will  be  the  efieot,  if 
the  pttpil  compoae  frequently.''  But  thia  sentence  is  _/tclilioua,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  good 
authors  can  be  found  who  use  compoae  or  composing  its  being  intransitive.  (3.)  "  What  can  be 
the  reason  of  the  commitiee'a  hating  delayed  this  businesa  ?  " — Hurray's  Ki-g,  p.  T2i.  Say,  '*  Why 
have  the  committee  delayed  this  business }  "  (4.)  "  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  parliament  a 
neglating  so  important  a  business  }  " — lb.  p.  Say,  "  Why  does  the  parliament  neglect  so  im- 
portant a  business  i"  {&  )  "  The  time  of  iVilliam'i  luaAittg  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived." 
—/A.  p.  196.  tiay,  "  The  time  for  tyUUam  to  nutkt  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived."  (8.)  *•  I 
hope  this  is  the  last  time  of  my  acting  so  inipiudently." — ib.  p.  2tt3.   Say,  "  1  hope  /  thaiH  never 

Kin  act  eo  imprudently."  (7-)  "  If  1  were  to  give  a  reason  lor  (Actr  looking  ao  well,  it  would  be, 
t  tbey  rise  eaiiy."— /6,  p.  2t)3.  itay,  >■  ]  should  attribute  tlicir  healthfut  appearance  to  their 
cirly  rising."  (8.)  '*  The  tutor  said,  that  diligence  and  application  to  study  wera  neceesuy  to 
oar  Mcemiiw  good  sehoUrs."— Cbo/irr's  Gram.  p.  14d.  Here  ia  an  anomaly  in  the  Gouatmction  of 
the  noun  atMMara.  Say,  "The  tutor  said,  that  diligent  applieation  to  study  waa  neceesary  to  onr 
mceai  in  learning."  19.)  "The  reason  of  Aia  having  acted  in  the  manner  he  did,  wos  not  fully  ex- 
pteined."— ifMfray**  Key,  p.  263.  This  author  has  u  very  singular  mode  of  giving  "atrenotr" 
to  weak  sentences.  The  Molty  text  here  was,  "  The  reason  why  he  acted  in  the  manner  he  did, 
wu  not  fully  explained,"— ifiMray'*  Eterciaea.  p.  131.  This  is  much  better  than  the  other,  bat 
I  should  choose  to  say,  "  "The  reason  of  Am  conduct  was  not  fiilly  explained."  For,  surely,  the 
**  one  idea  or  eireumsunce  "  of  his  "  having  actud  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  aet,"  may  be 
quite  as  forcibly  named  by  the  one  word  <midm-t,  as  by  all  this  verbiage,  this  "substantive 
phrase,"  or  •*  entire  clause,"  of  such  cumbrous  length. 

Ou.  17- — ^The  foregoing  observations  tend  to  show,  that  the  government  of  posaesaives 
psTticiples,  is  in  general  a  construction  little  to  be  commended,  if  at  all  allowed,  i  thus  narrow 
down  the  application  of  the  principle,  but  do  not  hereby  determine  it  to  be  altogether  wrong. 
There  are  other  arguments,  both  for  and  against  the  doctrine,  which  must  be  taken  into  the  ae> 
count,  before  wc  ran  fully  decide  the  question.  The  double  construction  which  may  bo  grren  to 
hifiniUve  verbs ;  the  Oreek  idiom  which  allows  to  snoh  verba  an  arttele  before  them  and  an 
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obJeetiTe  Rfter  them;  the  mixed  ehar»eter  of  ttta  Latin  ganmd,  part nooo, part  vvA;  tlie  vnai 
eoDBtitatlon  of  the  partie^)le  in  Englbh  fca  the  gernad  in  Latin  theee  wMd  ao  maa;  ilmiii 
bj  analogy,  for  allowing  that  our  pwticiple— except  it  be  the  perfect  -^inea  it  partial petw  Ifaa 
propertieaor«Terbaiulaaoan,aa«eUas  thoee  ofaTerb  and  an  a^jeotire,  mar  nnite  in  itarif« 
doQDle  coDitroction,  and  be  taken  eabetantivelv  in  one  relation,  and  partidpiallj  in  an  nttt 
Aooordinglf  some  grammarianB  bo  deSne  it ;  and  many  writeri  so  nse  it ;  both  parties  diaregM^ 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  participle  and  the  participial  noun,  and  juatifying  tite  eo»i 
•traction  of  the  former,  not  only  as  a  proper  participle  after  ita  nonn,  and  as  a  f^ernndm  after  ik 
preposition  t  not  only  aa  a  particitdal  ai)jectiTe  before  its  noun,  and  as  a  particiinal  nonn,  in  te 
regular  syntax  of  a  noon ;  but  also  as  a  mixed  term,  in  the  doable  charaoter  ot  noun  and  paitb- 
diue  at  onca.  Nor  are  tbesa  ita  only  osas ;  for,  aftra  an  aoxiliarr .  it  is  the  main  rerb ;  aad  is  % 
nw  Ittstaneas,  it  paascs  into  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  or  sometung  else.  Tbna  haTO  we  froa 
the  vacb  a  single  derivatiTCt  which  foirly  ranks  with  about  half  tlte  di^rent  parts  of  speodi,  Mm 
takes  distinct  constructions  even  more  numerous ;  and  yet  these  authora  acrapl*  not  to  aukt  rf 
itahTbridous  thing,  neither  participle  nor  noun,  but  conBtnictively  both.  "  But  tbis,"  says  Low^ 
"  is  inoonaiatent ;  let  it  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  abi^  by  ita  proper  constmctifn.''-* 
Oram.  p.  82.  And  bo  aay  I — as  asserting  the  genwal  principle,  and  leanng  the  rsadac  to  piift 
of  ita  exceptions.  Becaoae,  without  this  mot^rel  character,  the  partidple  m  ovr  language  haav 
multiplicity  of  uses  unparalleled  in  any  other ;  and  because  it  seldom  happens  tlmt  the  idf* 
intenaed. by  this  double  construction  may  not  be  otherwise  expreased  more  elegantly.  Bat  UK 
sometimes  seem  jmper  that  the  gerandive  participle  should  be  flowed  to  gormi  the  possewiw 
case,  no  exception  to  my  role  is  needed  for  tbe  parting  of  anch  poasessiTa ;  beewiae  whaterwk 
invested  with  soeh  gOTsmmoit,  whethn  rightiy  or  wrongly,  is  assumed  aa  "  tite  name  ottum^ 
thing  possessed." 

Obs.  18.— The  reader  may  haTO  observed,  that  in  the  use  of  partieipial  nonaa  On  diatinetioa  <f 
take  in  the  participle  is  snnetimes  disregarded.  Thus,  "Agsiut  the  day  of  m^  btayima,"  ttmn, 
"Against  the  day  of  my  beinfi  bttried."  But  in  this  instance  the  usual  noun  bmial  at  fmtid 
would  hare  been  better  than  either :  "Against  the  day  of  my  burial,"  L  a. "  In  diemjfiwwJisfiHii 
mem." — Stza.  "  In  diem  sepu/tene  mee. ' — Levmdm.  "  'Ett  ri,*  rev  iraftw^ov  Htv."— 

JbAn,  xii,  7.  In  an  other  text,  this  noun  is  Tcry  properly  used  fbr  die  Oredc  inlinit^  ml 
the  Latin  gerund ;  as,  "  For  my  bwiai:'—Matt.  xxri,  12.  "Ad  fiammiJhm  nw."— Bsm.  "AJ 
a^dimthm  m»." — Linuim.  utemtly:  "For  burying  me."  *<77iidc  ro  tra^iuocri  ft*."  SttAf- 
*'Fortohave  me  buried."  Not  all  that  is  allowable,  is  commendable ;  and  if  either  ortbcan- 
emnponnded  terms  be  found  a  fit  substitute  far  the  compound  partieipial  noun,  it  is  better  to  dii- 
peose  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  dissimilarity  to  other  nouns:  as,  "  Which  onlv  procM^ 
upon  tha  gaation'a  being  begged."— Bardav't  Work*,  Vol.  iii,  p.  361.  Better,  "  Which  onlr  p»- 
eeed  upon  a  begmng  of  the  quettion."  "  1  be  king's  having  eonguered  in  the  battle.  estal^iiM 
his  throne."— iVMSon'f  Porter,  p.  128.  Better,  "  The  king's  conguering  in  the  battle ;  "  for,  in  tb 
participial  noun,  the  distinction  of  tense,  or  of  previous  comptehon,  is  aa  needless  aa  that  of  voiM 

The/frf**  having  sailed  prevented  mutiny."— ft.  p.  78.  Better,  " The aaUina  (^tht  Otit"'^, 
"  The  JhH's  tailing,"  See.  "  The  prince's  beiwf  mmrdtred  ndtad  thdt  j^.'<—2bA.  BctW, 
'*  The  prince's  munfo-  excited  their  indiffnatum.'" 

Obs.  19. — In  some  instanoes,  aa  it  sj^pears,  not  a  litde  difficult  is  experienced  by  our  gnw 
marians,  respecting  the  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  possesBive  sign,  the  terminatienal  syw- 
trophio  «,  which  in  nouns  is  the  ordinary  index  of  the  possesuve  case.  Let  it  be  remembcnd 
that  every  pOBSesiive  is  governed,  ot  ought  (o  be  governed,  by  eome  noun  expressed  or  iumIb>- 
atood,  except  such  as  (without  the  possessive  sign)  are  pat  in  apposition  with  others  n 
govenied;  and  for  every  possessive  termination  there  must  be  a  sraarate  gorsniing  word,  whiA, 
u  it  is  not  expressed,  is  shown  by  the  possessive  sign  to  be  undarstood.  The  possessive  Mlt> 
itself  ma^  and  mutt  be  omitted  in  certain  eases;  but,  because  it  can  never  be  inserted  or  ^ 
carded  without  suggesting  ot  discarding  a  governing  noun,  it  is  never  omitted  by  vUwnt,  m 
Buchanan,  Murray,  NLxon,  and  many  others,  erroneously  teach.  The  four  lines  of  Note  3d 
below,  are  sufficient  to  show,  in  every  instance,  when  it  must  be  used,  and  when  omitted;  tat 
Murray,  after  as  many  octavo  pages  on  the  point,  atill  leaves  it  perplexed  and  undetermined.  If 
a  person  knows  what  he  means  to  say,  let  bim  express  it  aocordmg  to  the  Note,  and  he  will  ■ol 
ftil  to  use  juBt  as  many  apostrophes  and  Essea  as  he  ouahL  How  absurd  then  is  that  coismb 
dootrine  of  ignorance,  which  Nixon  has  gathered  from  Allen  and  Hurray,  his  chief  orades !  "u 
Hvoral  nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  are  immediately  connected  by  a  eotytmcHon,  the  apoetnpbie* 
to  annexed  to  the  last,  but  understood  to  the  rest;  as,  Neither  John  (i.  e.  John'a)  nor  £JhA 
boolw."— Parser,  p.  115.  The  author  givca  fifteen  other  examples  like  this,  all  of  1^ 
bad  English,  or  at  any  rate,  not  adapted  to  the  sense  which  he  intends  I 

Ob8.  20. — The  possessive  case  generally  comes  immediaie^  before  the  governing  noaa<  *>' 

rssed  or  undeistood ;  as,  "All  nature's  difference  keens  all  nofurv's  peace."— Pope.  "LidT! 
thine  [i.  e.  thy  walkl  the  Christian's  walk." — Chr.  Observer.   "  Some  of  .i^BirAylM'f  rpUji] 
and  £un]pulM'« playB  areopencdin  this  manner." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  ^9.   And  in  this oroer sm 

S)ssessivc  sometimes  governs  another:  as,  "Peter's  wife'a  mother;" — "  Pav^s  sister's  son."-' 
ible.    But,  to  thiB  general  principle  of  arrangement,  there  are  some  exceptions :  aa, 

1.  When  the  governing  noun  has  an  a^ecUve,  this  may  intervene;  as,  "  flora's  cailiHl 
tmeSM."— Milton.  "  Of  mm's  first  disiAet^meeJ'—Id.  In  the  folloiring  phrase  from  the  Spte* 
tator,  "Of  irtO's  last  n»7A('>  lecture,"  it  is  not  very  clear,  whether  frffTs  is  governed  bjnqrU'x" 
in  lecture ;  yet  it  violatesa  general  princifile  of  our  grammar,  to  suppose  the  latter;  becaaw,tt 
this  supposition,  two  posaeasives,  each  having  the  sign,  will  be  governed  by  one  noun. 

2.  when  the  possession  is  affirmed  or  denied ;  as,  "  The  book  is  mine,  and  not  John's."  Bnt 


ewptical  or  not,  is  qttestionable.  See  Oba.  4th»  in  thto  aetiea. 
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S.  "Wken tike oiM oeenn witiunit tiw lign,  tftherlnr  apporitiMi  or br oooiuxkni {  u,  "lulur 
koO^  Ai»akm'$  boose.*'— JliM*.  "David  and  JiMoMon'a  MendaUp."— ^ffen.  '*Adam  and 
Bw**  »ornlti|t  hymn." — Dr.  Ath.  "  Behold,  the  heaven,  and  the  BeaTen  of  heaTena,  la  the 
Lor^t  thjr  God." — Deut.  x,  14.  *'  For  peace  and  mieft  sake." — Cowptr.  **  To  the  heginning  of 
Eimg  Jamte  the  Firet*  reign." — BoUngonke,  on  Hitt.  p.  32. 

(raa.  SI. — ^Ilifl  poaseuive  cue  is  in  general  (thoash  not  always)  equivalent  to  the  prepoaitioD 
e/and  the  obfeeHve ;  as,  "  Of  Jadaa  Iflcariot,  Simon  <  son." — John,  xiil,  2.  *'To  Judas  Iscariot, 
tha  ton  of  Smon."—]b.  xiii,  £6.  On  account  of  this  one-sided  equivalence,  many  f[)^nimarianfl 
moneoualy  nckon  the  latter  to  be  a  genitive  eeue  "  as  well  m  the  former.  But  they  ouRht  to 
remember,  that  the  preposition  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  poaaessive,  and  in  a  vanety  of 
■«naes  that  eanDot  be  interpreted  by  this  case ;  as.  "Of  some  of  the  books  of  each  of  theaa 
dasMso^  literature,  a  catalogue  vill  m  given  at  the  end  of  the  work."— £.  Mitmu^*  Oram.  p.  178. 
Momy  calls  this  a  "  laborioaa  node  of  expresaion,"  and  donbtleas  H  might  be  a  little  improved 
by  anhatitutiDg  m  for  the  third  of,-  but  my  argnment  is,  that  the  meaning  conveyed  cannot  b* 
expresaed  by  poaeeiatvee.  The  notion  that  of  forms  ajrenitire  case,  led  Priestley  to  suggeat, 
that  our  language  admits  a  " dtruft/e  aenitive;"  as,  "This  book  of  my  friend' 1.'* — Prieatlv/t 
Gram.  p.  71.  "  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  NetoUm't." — lb.  p.  72.  "  This  exactness  of  hu." 
— Sterxb  :  ib.  The  doctrine  has  since  passed  into  nearly  all  our  grammars ;  yet  is  there  no 
doable  case  here,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

Obs.  22. — Where  the  governing  noun  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  it  is  often  omitted  by  etlipsb: 
as,  "At  the  alderman'a"  [Aouie] ; — "St.  Paul's"  {church]; — "A  book  of  my  brother's" 
(6ooA«l ; — "A  subject  of  the  emperor's"  [nAjecW]  j— "A  friend  of  mine ; "  i.  e.,  one  of  myfriendM, 
"Shall  we  say  that  Bacriflcine  was  a  pure  invention  of  Adam's,  or  of  Coin  or  AbePi  t  —Lestit^ 
m  Tjfthea,  p.  93.  That  is — of  Adam's  tncentione,  or  of  Cain  or  Abel's  intentions.  The  Rev.  David 
Blair,  nnable  to  resolve  this  pfaraaeology  to  his  own  satiafaction,  absurdly  sets  it  down  among 
what  he  calls  "  brkonzous  ob  tuloab  fhhasbs."  Hia  examples  are  these :  "A  poem  01 
Pope's ; " — "A  soldier  of  the  king's  ; " — "  That  is  a  horse  of  my  father's."— B/atr*<  PractioaJ 
Gntm.  p.  110,  111.  He  ought  to  have  supplied  the  plural  nouns,  poems,  soldiers,  horses.  Thll 
is  the  true  ezplanaUon  of  alt  the  "double  genitives"  which  our  grammarians  discover;  for  when 
the  ftnt  notin  is  partitive,  it  naturally  suggests  more  or  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  belong- 
ing to  this  poHMsaor :  and  when  such  is  not  the  roeaaing,  this  construction  is  improper.  In  tUI 
Sulowiag  example,  the  noun  eyes  is  understood  after  /Us  : 

"Ev'n  IUm,  fhv  warrtor's  eyes,  were  forced  to  yield, 
That  saw,  without  a  tear,  Pharsalia's  field."— Rmee's  Lucan,  B.  viii,  1.  144. 

Obs.  23. — When  two  or  more  nouns  of  the  possessive  form  arc  in  any  way  connected,  they 
ssnaily  refer  to  thinga  individually  different  but  of  the  same  name ;  and  when  such  is  the  meaning, 
the  govaaning  noun,  which  we  always  suppress  somewhere  to  avoid  tautology,  is  understood 
wheveraT  the  sign  is  added  without  it;  as,  "A  father's  or  mother's  sister  is  an  aant." — Dr. 
Wt&aUr.  That  u,  "A  father's  sitttr  or  m  mother's  slater  is  an  aunt."  "  In  the  aame  conn 
ncmovatiTe  acts  of  the  senate,  mn  thy  name,  tbjfiafitr'i,  thy  brothtr't,  and  the  maemr^a.'^ 
awoMd,  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 

••  From  Staes's  pocket  into  Nbhes's  "  [pocket].— HuiiiftnM,  B.  iii,  C.  i^,  1.  715. 

"  Add  Nature's,  Custom's,  Reason's,  Passion's  strife."— Pope,  Brit.  PoeU,  Vol.  vi,  p.  883. 

Obs.  24. — ^The  possessive  sign  is  sometimes  annexed  to  that  part  of  a  compound  name,  which 
is,  of  itself,  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  "At  his  father^n4au>'s  reaioence.  "  Here,  "At  the  residenct 
jf  ki* _fatMer'in-kne,  would  be  t^nite  as  agreeable:  and,  as  for  the  plural,  one  would  hardly  think 
ii  aajing,  *'  Men's  wedding  parties  are  neuaUy  held  at  thnr  fathers-in-law's  houses."  When  the 
Domponnd  is  formed  with  of,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  particle,  the  poflseesive  sign  is  some* 
cimea  added  aa  above ;  and  yet  the  hyphen  is  not  commonly  inserted  in  the  phrase,  as  I  think  it 
might  to  be.  Exam^es :  "  The  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal ;  "— "  The  bishop  of  Landaff 'a 
Excellent  book ;  "—"The  Lord  mayor  of  London's  authority ;  "— "  The  captain  of  the  guard's 
KHise."— J&rmy'a  Awm.  p.  176.  "  The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence." — Blair's 
Rhet.  p.  346.  "The  bard  of  Lomond'a  lay  Is  done."— Qwem'a  WaMe,  p.  99.  <■  For  the  kingdom 
9t  CM's  sake."— Linle,  xviii,  29.  *'0f  the  ehildreo  of  Israel's  half."— JVwnderi,  xzxT,  SO. 
Prom  these  examples  it  would  seem,  that  the  possessive  sign  has  a  less  intimate  alliance  with  the 
;>oss«seivs  ease,  than  with  the  governing  noun ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  dependence  less  close  than 
Lhat  of  the  objective  nonn  which  here  assumes  it.  And  since  the  two  nouns  here  so  intimately 
iomed  byof,  cannot  be  explained  separately  as  forming  two  cases,  but  must  be  parsed  together 
im  am  mame  governed  in  the  usual  way,  I  should  nther  adopt  some  other  phraseology,  or  vrrite 
tlie  eompoiua  term  with  hyphens,  thus:  "Th^  Duke-of-Bridaewater's  canal;" — "The  Bisho». 
Tf'Laitdaff's  excellent  book ; "— "  The  Bard-of- Lomond 's  lay  Is  done."  But  there  is  commonly 
towam  better  mode  of  correcting  sneh  phrases.   With  deference  to  Murray  and  others,  "  The  King 

g'  Great  Britain's  prerogative,"*  is  but  an  untoward  way  of  saying,  "  The  prerogative  of  tM 
riUsh  Kingj  "  and,  "The  Lord  mayor  of  London's  authority,"  may  quite  as  wcu  be  written, 
^  The  aythrnitj/ qf  Lmdon's  Lord  ifayor.'''  Blair,  who  for  brevity  robs  the  Archbishop  of  half 
iLS  title,  might  as  well  have  said,  "Fenelon's  writings  on  eloquence."  "  Projrter  regnum  Dei," 
night  have  been  reodored,  "For  the  kingdom  of  God;" — "For  MewAe  of  the  kingdom  ofGod; " 

*  Tt  b  ruoariUbU,  tbat  Undtoy  Hurnqr,  with  all  hti  csie  la  mUng  his  voric,  did  Dot  bm  ttw  inr^tUtnuf  of 
lie  iMtmetloiu  In  nlation  to  phrasM  of  tnls  kind.  ViTst  he  ooptM  Lowth'a  doctrins,  lltarslly  and  snonymoailj, 
ram  tba  Doctor's  17>h  pnge,  (niu :  "  Wlun  the  thing  to  whleh  another  it  laid  to  belong,  li  oxprsMed  bj  &  circuni- 
Dcolkia,  or  hj  many  tmns,  the  iIkii  of  the  pouewitTe  caM  u  commonly  added  to  tht  ui$t  tern :  a«,  "  Tb«  king  of 
jrrtat  Britai»'i  dominion*.' " — AFiOTay*!  Oram.  8to,  p.  to.  Afterwanli  ha  coDdemu  tbU :  "  The  word  In  tm 
enUvecaiMbfrMTMntly  pucaa  nmoPsaLr:  u,  "This  hct  appears  from  Dr.  Pranon  of  Birmingham'!  Kipu- 
[HiBiiu,'  Asboald  te, '  t^ou  thsexpsrlmenls  i>f  Dr.  Prarnnt  of  Birmingham.'  "~Ib.  p.  176.  And  again  htmakss 
t  tuecmmrj:  "A  phnas  In  vhleb  the  words  ar»  SO  connsetMl  and  dapondent,  as  to  admit  of  no  pauM  belbra  th» 
tMieln^o,  mtttnarity  T*(pure$  Um  g«DittT«  ilgn  al  or  max  the  end  of  tk*  pknst:  aa, '  WhoM  piwogatlvs  la  Ut 
t  It  thmlmtgof  Great  AitoM't; '  °  That  Is  m  dulu  Bridgewater's  taaal;'"  fte. — lb.  n,  176.  lathers  maH 
MtndMton  In  tbaso  taiatractioBS  T 
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— or,  <*Fi}raieu]MofaNr<Ui«dom."  AadinUtu  of  Ac  othir  «Krt,irandi^tgv,  **0r^ 
bnulUe^  half." 

On*.  25.—"  LitUe  esplanatorr  circaRuUncM,"  savB  PriMtlej',  "  ut  partiesUrlf  awkwd  b» 
tween  the  pmitive  oue,  and  the  word  which  usually  follows  it;  m,  *Sb«  be^aa  to  extol  thft 
fanner's,  at  *ke  catitd  him,  ezcelleat  underslaudiitK.'  Harriet  Watvoa,  \ol.  i,  p.  27."— 
Prie»tht/'»  Gram.  p.  174.  Murray  tSBumes  this  remarlt,  and  add*  leapectinc  the  eutn^,  "It 
ouffht  to  be,  '  the  excellent  understandiug  of  the  farmpr,  as  she  ealled  him.' " — JUWrm/t  Gran, 
p.  175.  Intersertiuits  of  this  kindareas  UDCommon  asthey  arennconth.  Murray,  it aeems,  fond 
none  for  his  Exercises,  but  made  up  a  couple  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  foUoiTing  voAX  have 
answered  as  well  for  an  other:  "  Monaicur  D'acier  observes,  that  Zeno's  (the  Founder  of  tkeSect.! 
opinion  was  Fair  and  Defensible  in  these  Points." — ColUer't  Auloninvt,  p.  iL 

Ob:i.  26. — It  is  so  usual  a  practice  io  our  language,  to  put  the  pMse«sive  sign  always  and  aslf 
where  the  two  terms  of  the  possessive  relation  meet,  that  this  ending  ia  liable  to  be  added  to  ant 
adjunct  which  can  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  former  nona  or  name ;  at,  (1.)  Tbc  rottrfuMrtisr' 
violent  proceedings."  Here  the  plural  wonld  be  roHiU-martM;  but  tne  poue<«u^'e  sign  nmi 
be  at  the  end.  (2.)  "  In  Henry  the  Eitikth'a  X\a\fi."—Waiker'»  Ketf,  I»trod.  p.  11.  Thi^  phw 
can  be  justified,  only  by  supposing  the  ndjectire  a  part  of  the  name.  Better,  "  In  thr  tim«/ 
Henry  the  Eighih."  (3.)  "Aad  sirengtheiied  with  a  year  or  tiea'$  agt." — Locke,  oh  B^tumMk. 
p.  6.  Here  two's  ia  put  for  tuM)  yearP;  and,  I  think,  improperly;  because  the  sign  ^nAv 
snlu  the  former  noun,  ana  not  the  plural.  Better,  "And  strengthened  with  a  yw't  aft  or 
mart."  The  word  two  however  it  declinable  a<  a  noun,  and  possibly  it  may  be  so  taken  in 
Ijoeke'a  phrase.  (4)"This  rulo  is  often  infringed,  by  the  case  a6so^«'s  not  MM^^rqpsrJ^dih 
tinffuiihed  from  certain  forms  of  expression  apparently  timUar  to  it." — Miarrmy't  Gram.  p.  IK: 
fuk'a,  113;  IngeraoW»,2\^.  Here  the  posscuivc  sign,  being  appended  to  a  distinct  adjeetin, 
and  followed  by  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  noun,  is  employed  as  absurdly  as  it  well  can  be. 
Say,  "  Thii  rule  is  oft«n  infringed  by  an  impropar  use  of  the  nominotire  absolute;"  fur  ihisi* 
|)recisely  what  these  authors  mean.  (5.)  "l^hepMlidplels  distinguished  from  the  adjecttTebytbe 
formei't  expre»»ing  the  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter't  denoting  oiUy  a  ^Viaiity."—Muri-ay't  Qnm. 
p.  &j ;  f'isi'a,  82;  luaeraoWei  io ;  Emmom's,  64;  Atgei  'i,  28.  This  is  liable  to  nearly  the  mm 
objections.  Say,  "The  participle  ditfcri  from  an  adjecttve  by  expressing  the  ides  of  tiiw. 
whereas  the  adjective  denotes  only  a  quality."  (6.)  "Ihe  relativea  that  and  as  ditfer  from 
and  which  in  the  J'ormer' a  not  bein^  immedialely  juined  to  the  governing  word."— .Vi^on'ii^Nf' 
p.  14(1.  This  is  still  worse,  becuuse  former's,  which  is  like  a  aingulor  noun,  has  here  a  plursl 
meaning;  namely,  "in  the  farmer  terms'  notbeing,"  Saj* — "uLtkat  the  J'ori»ernerer  fiOon 
the  governing  nurd." 

Obs.  27>— The  possessirc  termination  ts  so  &r  from  being  liable  to  supprMsion  ly  uAysiV 
agreeably  to  the  nonsense  of  those  interpreters  who  will  have  it  to  be  "  undei  stood  "  whercm  tbt 
COM  occurs  without  it,  thnt  on  the  contrary  it  is  sometimoi  reuiiird  where  there  is  an  aetatl 
suppression  of  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.   This  appeus  to  be  the  coac  wheoever  the 
nominal  adjectives  former  and  latter  are  iiulected,  aa  above.   The  infiection  of  thase,  hewswt. 
seems  to  be  needless,  and  may  well  be  reckoned  improper.   But,  in  the  following  line,  the  a4^a^ 
tive  elegantly  bikes  the  sign  ;  because  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  Irath  nouns ;  poor's  bciag  nitfs  < 
foor  man's,  and  tbc  gOTcrning  noun  Joys  being  understood  nfter  it:  *'  The  rich  mamt  ' 
increase,  the  poor's  decay." — Goidsmtth.    So,  in  the  following  example,  tpdUy's  ia  put  for  fo^f 
person's: 

"  Yet,  wise  and  righteous  ever,  scorns  to  hear 
The  fool's  fond  wishes,  or  the  guiU/s  prayer."— Aoto*'*  Lucan,  B.  ▼,  L  155. 
ThU  la  a  poetical  license ;  and  others  of  a  like  natura  are  somotimea  met  with.   Our  posts  w  i 
tho  possessive  case  much  more  frequently  than  prose  writers,  and  eccvsionolty  inflect  word*  tiMl 
ore  altogether  invariable  in  prose ;  as, 

"  Eager  that  la«t  grent  chance  of  war  he  walu, 
Where  cither's  fall  determines  both  their  fates." — Ibid.  B.  vi,  L  13. 
Om.  28. — ^To  avoid  a  concurrence  of  hlasing  aonnds,  the  $  of  the  posmsiTO  singular  is  smi^  i 
times  omitted,  and  tho  apostrophe  alone  retained  to  mark  the  cose ;  u,  "For  eotmeiemes'  sske-  ^ 
—Bible.    "Hoses'  ntinisier." — lb.    "Felix'  room."— 76.   "Achiiiee'  wrath." — Pope.  "Shint 
wall*." — CoIUm.     "Epicurtts'  6ty."—llmltie.    "Douglas'  daughter."— iiirett.     "Fat  Denf^"' 
Hake."— 76.    "To  his  mistress'  efthnn,"—-Shah.    This  is  a  sort  of  poetic  license,  a*  iasa^ 
gested  in  the  16th  Observation  upon  the  Cases  of  Nouns,  in  the  Etymology.   ButiaiceMtki  i 
eliiion  should  bo  very  sparingly  indulged ;  it  ia  in  general  less  agreoabte,  aa  well  as  leas  pr?*! 
thim  the  regular  form.    Where  is  the  propriety  of  saying.  Hicks'  Sertmam,  Bamet' 
Karnes'  Eiements,  Adams'  Lectures.  Josephut'  IVorka,  while  we  so  UDifonoly  aay,  m  Cln>*  I 
rciijtt.  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  like  ?   The  following  examples  ore  right :  ''At  WestnunW  I 
and  Hieks's  HsW—Ilinlihras.   "  Lord  Karnes's  ElemenU  of  Criticism.^'— JU«rray'(  ■'^VmA  ^  | 
331.    "  Of  Rubens's  allcRorical  pictures."— Has/i((.    '*  With  respect  to  Bttma's  early  educatioa. 
—Dugald  Stexart.   "  hucnUes's  pomp : "— *' iJemosfAAMs's  life."- HWr'j  Bkst.  p.  2*2.  "I" 
repose  ofEpieurua's  gods." — Wilsoa't  Heb,  Oram.  p.  93. 

'*  To  Douglat's  obscure  abode."— ifeott,  L.  L„  C.  iii,  at.  28. 
"Such  was  the  Douglaa's  command." — Id.  ib.,  C.  ii,  A.  38. 
Ons.  23. — Some  of  uur  grammoriani,  drawing  broad  conclusions  from  a  few  particnlareiscipM*i 
falsely  te.trh  follows :  "  When  a  singular  noun  ends  in  st,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added:  s^ 
'  For poof/i'CM"  sake  : '  esrept  the  word Vi/nw* ;  as,  ' The  tftftcft'l  testimony.'  Wheuaaonn* 
the  poMes:<ive  case  ends  in  ew-e,  the  a  is  omitted,  but  the  apostrophe  is  retained ;  a*.  '  t')!  '^'^ 
teieitce'  sake'  "—Kirkham's  Gram.  p.  49;  Hamlin's,  16;  Sinith't  Ae»  Gram.  47.*  Ofpiioc*-** 

*  A  bilc  gnunniarlan  tails  as:        noun*  ending  In  fs  amd  u.  Um  olbsr  «li  mat  added;  is.  <*s>to'fc*| 
Ooadntu'  Mkv.'—Wilexi'M  Ornm.p.  11.    ll«  Rbonld  raltter  have  Mid, '-To  DoaiM  *niliof  iii"***.''" 
( 1»  not  added.''    But  bin  tloetriae  le  wotM  thaa  his  KjrDlai ;  and,  what  It  nmarkMbla.  hf  hlDuwIflf'*  ktaiMi 
courseof  afeirmlnuui,  tbu4:  -^OecIliM  CItarh*.  Non.  CMrUs,Vos4.  CKorJij'i,  Ottf.  lloriea"— A- r  41 
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tatM«v(S7smeli  like  tlie««,  im  the  whole  syitem  of  "  Iiidtietive  Grammar "  essnitUllr 
tf.  Bat  i»  H  not  plain  that  A«imf 'a,  abbag'a,  peereu'$,  counteai'i,  and  mmtir  other  words  of 
puform,  m  u  good  English  as  trittie—'ft  Did  not  J»nc  West  write  ju»tlT,  "She  uide 
kept  to  look  in  at  the  dear  dittchtn'i  t  "—LtUert  to  a  ImH^,  p.  9.5.  Doe»  not  the  Bible  apcsk 
V*  of  "  «  am'*  k«adt"  aold  «C  a  great  price  ?— 2  Kingt,  ti,  Z'>.  Is  Bums  also  wrong,  about 
%im  hmarM,"  and  "  bonnet  r'—FoemM,  p.  44    Or  did  Pcott  write  inaceuratclv, 

"fliwie  "Led  alowly  throii|;h  the  paw'i  jnwa  ? " — /.Aify  of  the  Lake,  p.  121.   So  much  fir 
iBor  is  the  role  for  the  tcrminatiott  race,  or  (hr  Smith  Iixm  it)  me,  mare  true.   Prince's  aud 
va*  ai  good  posansivn  as  any  ;  and  so  arc  the  following  : 
'  "  That  vice  should  trinmph,  virtue  vk-c  aiiry ; 

This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Procidt^ice'a  snuv." — Pamett. 

'*  And  rweei  Senerofetice't  mild  command  " — Lord  Lyttelton. 

*'  I  heard  th«  lanee'a  shivering  crash, 

■  Aa  when  the  whirlwii.d  rends  the  ush." — Sir  Walter  Seott 
iM— Thcnoat  eotnmon  rale  noTvin  use  for  the  constiiution  itt  tlicposr-ettiivc  cane,  i*  a  thred 
kridcodeof  lAtin  grammar  :  **  One  sobstan live  govern s  cinof  A rr,  Mfjuifyintiuditfcrent  'hiiift, 

KiMareor  genitive  cass."— X.  Mumy't  Rule  X.  Thia  canon  uut  only  leaved  occasion  for 
uIoBere^»ecting  pronottoa  oftbcpoaitrssivi-cuse,  biititisuNooltsGure  in  ilK  phra»col(^y, 
•■4^ent  oftfae  Tarinns  modes  in  which  nouns  may  come  tj^cther  in  English.  All  nouns 
^tiielT,  and  many  that  are  eotnpuitndcd  together,' flccm  to  lomicicvptionn  to  it.  Bnt  who 
■u<jr  enumerate  these  ^jrcepiiottsT  DifTcrent  cooiliiuutioni*  ol'  nouus  nave  so  often  little  or 
brace  of  meaning,  or  of  relation  to  each  uthrr,  iind  fiu  ltoi|ueiitly  is  the  very  same  vocaI  e\- 
nittes  Taiionaty  bv  our  bmt  scholars,  and  ubl«>t  leslL-Kgiaphecs,  that  in  uiahv  ordinary 
•H  it  iceBu  acareefjr  poasible  to  drtemiine  who  or  what  is  right.  Thus,  on  the  an- 
fet  JofajwDn,  one  might  write,  a  tttme'scatt,  or  xtotn  'i  thow  ;  but  Webster  baa  it,  i(o»-s. 
»  iSmtft-tArotc;  Maunder,  atonertut,  sttmetAnjir  ;  Chnlmcr^*.  httmticnH  ;  Worcester,  Wwtr'ji- 
&  JohsMTi  and  Chalmers  write  tlottesniickle,  u  biid  ;  \Vc-l»1er  I. at  it  tloim't-iHtckle ;  yet 
W  nfer  to  Ainsworth  as  their  authority,  nnd  wurd  it  attme-nft-ivkle :  Littleton  has  it 
MttrA.  Johason  and  Chalmt-rs  write,  /lopen-ye  tind  sAerp'a  rye;  Wulker,  Miiunder,  and 
Mn.^opesqivaiid  sAeejv'a-e^e;  G iroH  hns  pope' t-ej/e  tmd  t/ietpeei/e  ;  Webatn,  pope' i-eye  aud 
*eft,  b*nt-<ye  and  bi7yta-eyr.  Ainnworth  has  t/oat's  beard,  tur  Ibe  name  of  a  plant ;  John  - 
pwrtawri;  Wch»teT,  goat-beetrd  ahd  ffOct't-beard.  Ainttworth  haa  privee't  fmtAer,  tur  the 
■Kb;  J<Atiaon,  Chalmers.  Walker,  and  Maunder,  write  it  prtnree-feathtir ;  Webster  and 
tRit.  aruteem' ■feather  ;  Bolles  has  it  pritifenfeatheT :  and  here  they  are  all  wronft.  for  the 
tkoulS  be  prvtce'a-J'eather.  There  mc  huuuredi  mure  of  ituch  terms ;  all  as  uncertain  in 
vt^nwphr  as  these. 

V  31.— While  descrrpaneea  like  the  forcf;oin<'  abound  in  out  best  dictionaries,  none  of  onr 
supply  any  hints  tending  to  thow  which  of  these  vurious  fornis  we  ought  to  prefer. 
1^  Ivllowing  sug^^estions,  toother  with  the  six  Hulcs  for  the  t'igtiTC  of  Wurdi,  in  Parr 
iMir  enable  the  reader  to  decide  these  questions  with  sufficient  accuracy.  (1.)  Two  short 
4  B(>iins  ue  apt  to  unite  in  a  permanent  cumpound,  when  the  fonucr,  taking  the  sole  accent, 
■riltwaiain  purpose  or  chief  characteristic  of  the  thiuf;  named  by  the  latter  ;  an,  leaiiip, 
»<.  ^wUar,  konttna  n ,  mh^eytfolei,  hounHJish,  hotiriilasa.  (2.j  Temporary  compounds  of  a 
ntsre'naj  be  formed  sritli  the  hyphen,  when  there  remain  two  iicccnltd  syllablei;  as, 
hoaom-frieTid,  Jetiotc-aerratU,  hor»t  che»tuut,  yoat-ntar^oram,  marih-mtU'igoUI.  (8.) 
iwaer  of  two  nouns,  if  it  be  not  plural,  mar  be  taken  adjecli'^cly,  in  any  relation  that  ditfers 
■ypoutioQ  aad  from  possession;  aa,  "TneaiVwcup.  — '■ 'Hie  ;«rCTif  birds,"— "  My  piV- 
fciet.  "— -'Thy  htrrytUt  cell,"— "  Two  brother  sergeants. "  (4.)  The  [(osscttwite  ease  and  its 
aona,  conibioing  to  form  a  literal  naTue,  may  be  joined  together  without  either  hy- 
■  t!  a^lropbe :  ai>,  iradpamafi,  ratsbane,  doomatiay,  kimvonian,  traftimagter.  (5.)  The  posses- 
tkMudits  goTcmin^z  uoun,  combining  to  form  a  metnpkoricitl  name,  should  be  irritten 
fciii  spostrophe  and  hyphen  ;  as,  Job'i-teart,  Jev'»  enr,  benr't-foot.cvlt'n-toolh,  sheep's-head, 
tt^il,  trob's-eyet,  fwtoMi' a-tonffw,  king's  s^jncr,  latiy's  tlijyfier,  uitii/'n-hiftnlrate.  Ac.  (6.)  The 
■sirei»e  and  its  governing  noun,  combining  to  lorm  an  arijei  tive,  whether  literal  or  meta- 
fcsl.  ihoohl  generally  be  wnten  with  both  apostrophe  and  hvphrn ;  bh,  "yeat's-tont  oil,"— 
ft-foal  jell<r." — "A  carp'a-to'tffiu  drill," — -'A  bir^*-eye  view,'' — ••  The  htates' -riyhte  pjirty," — 
Itmtl  »■  hair  %ha.\r\."  But  a  triple  compound  noun  may  be  foriited  with  one  hyphen  wily: 
'la  aosuday-^MMt ,-  "  ( — -Jch.  jficl.;)  "An  ar»i«c»irt  ltjt."  Oardrll.  who  will  have  all  pnsses- 
n»  be  adjectives,  writes  an  example  thus :  *•  J obn't 'camel's  hiir  girdle."— £/pMtew/»  of  Kit;/. 
fc'f-S).  This  is  as  if  John's  camel  had  n  hair  i/irdli: .'  (7.)  When  the  posflessive  case  and 
■■nnini;  nova  roerely  help  to  form  a  regular  phrnse,  the  i;i>mpouniliiig  of  them  in  any  fui>hiun 
%  iwltoiwd  improper  ;  tnoa  the  phrases,  a  fhy  u  vork,  at  Jeath'e  door,  on  A'eio  I'ear'e  Vay, 
gift,  AUtiattia'  XAsjr.  -^U  SairOa'  Day,  AH  foot*'  J)ay,theaaiiit»'beU,tka/ieatt'alUood, 
Bttat,  ihoDgh  often  written  otherwise,  may  liet<t  stand  as  ihcy  do  here. 
W.  C— The  existence  of  a  permanent  compound  of  any  two  words,  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
ue  of  the  posscisive  relation  between  tln'  nanie  words.  Thus,  we  may  speak  oi  a  horse' « 
•  waga^t  tkin,  notwithstanding  there  are  such  words  horaetitue  M^goathkin.  E.  g.  "  Ihat 
KtJe  upon  the  'Ao«a«'<V*-" — Ai.OKH'a  ]tiiii.£ :  Mitt,  x,  27.  "  Unpeg  the  basket  on  ihoAowf^'s 
'"OfiMtietifShtJi.  p.  '233.  Web<lerde!liiHi/w*^j  n!,  (which,  undor  the  word  corJc.  he  erro- 
st'T  *riTes  jTottnaid,)  "A  nail  driven  into  a  Aorae-i/me,  to  pri-vent  /AeAone  fiom  ^^ippingon 

Worcester  has  it,  "A  nail  driven  into  a  Aom's  shoe,  ut  present  his  tlippinii  oh  llie 
^'Z,  "A  nul  with  a  prominent  head  driven  into  lite  horsr't  nhoi-s,  that  it  inuy  pii'tce  the  ice.'* 
" \  nail  wi*h  s  wbarp  AecM'drmTtiiito the Aoritcs' Moes  in  IV^^t^ weather.  Noncofthose 
"^•'Soai  is  Terr  well  written.  Say  rather,  "A  spur-headed  uail  driven  into  a  hort«'a  ahoe  to 
K:^'.iim/n>m  slipping.*'  There  is  commonly  some  diirerciice,  aud  nnnietimes  averr  great  one, 
^cu  thi^  eoispound  noun  and  the  possessive  rchtion,  and  also  between  the  radic.tl  compound 
I'ouof       possaaaivc.    Thus  a  harelip  is  not  a  hare's  Up,  nor  is  uAaud/Mcu*  a  keadaauut,  or 
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Ami<m«  AMft'f-MM.   So,  MCordinK  to  th«  books.  «M«.A«a(^  a  eatt-Amd,  ud  &  mTi  A 

tlirce  Tery  different  thinn;  yet  wh«t  Webster  writes,  cat-tail,  JobDaon,  eolt-ta/,  Wsl 
others,  eaft-tail,  means  bat  the  ume  thing,  though  ttot  •  eat'*  taiL  Johason's  "U 
Jews-ear,  ladg-mantle,  and  la^-6editraio,"  ve  no  moK  proper,  flian  Webittt*a  *•  kar's-n 
Jbot,  btdy't  tnantU,  t.nA ladj/'ibed-atraw."   All  these  are  mag. 

Obs.  Particular  examples,  both  of  proper  distinction,  and  of  blind  megnlatitj,  i 
the  heads  above  suggested,  maj  be  quoted  and  multiplied  indefinitely,  even  from  ovs 
literary  authorities ;  but,  since  nothing  can  be  settled  bat  by  the  foroe  of  ^mvkm/m,  be  w\ 
be  aecnrate,  mnst  resort  to  rales,— must  consider  what  is  analogical,  and,  in  all  doubtfol  ca 
this  the  prefemtce.  Bat,  In  grammar,  particular  analogies  are  to  reepected,  a*  wtZ  i 
which  are  more  general.  For  example,  the  noun  ride,  in  that  relation  lAich  sboitld  *<t 
i^uire  the  preceding  noun  to  be  in  the  posseaaiie  case,  is  usnally  compotmdedwith 
being  used  where  the  compound  has  more  than  two  syllables,  bat  not  with  two  only ;  u, 
hillside,  roadttde,  Koytidt,  ttatide,  river-tide,  toater-»tde,  mounlain-eide.  Some  inatacee 
separate  construction  occur,  but  tiiey  are  rare :  as,  "And  her  maidens  walked  along  br 
tide." — Exodvt.  li,  &.  After  this  noun  also,  the  possessire  preposition  of  is  sotaietiiDrti 
as.  "  On  this  tide  the  river ;  "(—Bible ,)  "  On  this  tide  Trent. ^'—0>tr«ll.  Better,  >-  Oc 
of  the  river,"  &c.  "  Blind  Bartimens  sat  by  the  highway  aide,  begging."— Ifarit  s,  11 
Alger  more  properlv  writes  "  hiffhtoey-tide."  In  Rev.  xiv,  20th,  we  have  th« aniuaal nt 
*'horte-bridlit."  The  text  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  "even onto  the  Aosms*  MAt. ' 
**asqae  ad  foenoa  equorum."    Greek,  "S/ft  rote  zaiir^w  tm>  tnnm" 

On.  Si.— ^rrdalives,  as  father  and  son,  hasband  and  wi(^,  natvnl^  possess  fsJ 
hence  sach  combinations  u^ather'a  ton,  and  tm'a father,  though  oomet  noogh  in  tbn 
redundant  In  expression.  Ine  whole  and  a  part  are  a  sort  of  coirelatiTea,  but  the  whol«  i 
DossesB  its  parts,  more  properly  than  any  of  the  parts,  the  whole.  Yet  we  sdd<»B  pui  li 
in  the  possessive  case  before  its  part,  or  parts,  but  rather  express  the  relation  by  of;  u. 
ixiof  *  dollsr,"  rather  than,  "  a  dollar't  quarter."  Afla  the  noun  Aoj^  we  uinalif  i 
this  preposition,  If  an  article  intervene ;  as.  "  half  a  dollar,"  rather  than,  *'  half  of  i 
or"a(fo/far'«half."  Sowenay  ear,  "half  the  way,"  for  "hMUof  theway;"  bctn 
•ay,  "hi^/vt,"  for  "half  ^na."  b  the  phrase.  "  a  half  dollar,"  thowordM/iiud 
and  a  very  diSerent  meaning  Is  eonveyed.  Tet  the  compounds  half-pimi  and  W/^m 
sometimes  used  to  signify,  the  ^uantiti/  of  half  a  pint,  the  vaime  of  7ta^  a  pemtf.  u 
measure,  or  time,  the  part  is  sometimes  made  possessive  of  the  whole ;  aa,  "  a  pawii 
n yanPf  length,  an  hour't  time."  On'tbe  contranr,  we  do  not  any,  "weighfe  ftyai,. 
jm,  or  (MM'abour;"  nor  yet,  "a  pound  o^  wiigfitt,  a  yard  of  lengA  ;  "  and  rsnty  it 
**  an  boar  of  time."  Potmdmui  yard  having  othv  uses,  we  awBStiaMS  any,  "  a  poosd  "{ 
a  yard  in  length ; "  though  scarcely,  "  an  hoar  m  time." 

Obs.  35. — Between  a  portion  of  time  and  its  eonelative  action,  pasaion,  or  beinc.  tbt' 
live  relation  is  interchangeable ;  so  that  eithertcrm  maybe  the  principal,  and  either,  tbci 
as,  "  TArM year**  hard  work,"  or,  "Three  years  efhardwonk."  SometiiMa *e lurn 
cither  term  m  either  form ;  as,  "  During  the  fan  years'  war," — "  Daring  die  ten  jtm-^\ 
"  During  the  war  of  ten  yeart," — "  Darmg  the  war't  ten  years."  Hence  some  imtm  | 
eeiving  why  cither  word  should  make  the  other  its  governed  a4janct,  place  both  npM  i 
If  they  were  In  apposition ;  as,  "  Three  day*  time." — Brotmi's  £ttimate,  VoL  ii,  p.  I'V- ' 
few  years  prmonUum." — Blair"*  Rhtt.  p.  341.  "Of  forty  years  Dlaii/uH."—ina.P'» 
account,  of  five  yeart  ttandiny."  If  these  phrases  were  correct,  it  woula  also  be  mtkI 
*' one  day  time," — "ofMyeoi'  preparation," — "tauvear  piaiUaig"'^*  one  year  *lam» 
all  these  arc  manUbstlj  bad  English ;  and,  by  anamgy,  ao  are  ue  ofiiara. 

Ona.  88. — ^Any  noun  of  weight,  meaanre,  or  time,  put  immediately  befn*  an  other,  i*  i 
In  the  possessive  ease,  will  naturally  be  understood  a4feetively ;  as*  ■*  No  penea  cu. '  j 
onlv,  give  to  an  other  an  adequate  idea  of  a  potmd  leeiyht,  or  [a]  foot  nae." — Gnycr. 
This  phraseology  can,  with  propriety,  refer  only  to  the  weight  TO  the  rale  with  whirfc  •< 
or  measure ;  it  cannot  signify  n  pound  in  treitiht,  or  a/boi  in  lem/th,  though  it  ii  mi  F 
that  the  author  intended  the  latter.  When  the  noun  timet  is  used  before  an  other  v<.' 
of  maltiplication,  there  may  be  supposed  an  ellipsis  of  the  nreposition  between  ikt  '1 
as  when  we  divide  by  the  word  half:  u,  "An  hour  is  sixty  ttme*  the  length  of  s  BiscK  I 
ray's  Gram.  p.  48.  "  Thirty  sceonde  are  half  the  length  of  a  minute."  That  t»,— "  b-1 
laogth,"— ■"  sixty  times  ef  ibe  length." 

NOTES  TO  RULE  IV. 

NoTB  I.— In  the  syntax  of  the  possessire  case,  its  B(miopriat«  ferv, 
plaral,  shonld  be  observed,  agieeablj  to  the  sense  anct  declenooa  of  the  word, 
write  Jokn't,  mm't,  hert,  its,  ours,  yourt^  theirs,  ;  and  not,  John$,  mefu.  Iff 
our^s,  yot*r'*,  their's. 

NoTB  II. — When  nonns  of  tbe  possessire  case  are  eoonected  bj  t^?] 
or  put  in  apposition,  tbe  sign  of  possession  most  always  be  annexed  to  kw< 
racb  only,  as  immedwtely  precede  the  goremiog  ooon,  expresaed  or  nnden^ 
*'John  and  Elixa^s  teacher  is  n  man  of  more  learning  than  Jamts^t  or  .fA>'| 
— '*  VoT  David  my  servant's  sake." — Bible.  "  For  my  sake  and  dit  foipeP t 
**  Lost  in  hve's  and  friendship's  smile." — Scott. 

Non.  in. — The  relation  of  |ffoperty  may  also  be  ttcpreaaod  by  ^  F^fH 
nAthBf^^w^vB}  ur'ThawmjBf  man/*Ba"mm't  wiO,**  OftherM 
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tdopt  tlmt  wluch  will  render  the  asntence  the  most  pet^nonoiu  and  agreeable ; 
Bd,  by  the  nse  of  both,  avoid  an  nnpleasant  re^tion  of  «ther. 

Noti  IV.— A  noun  govenuo^  the  possemve  plural,  should  not,  hj  a  forced 
^ment,  be  made  j}lur^,  when  ita  own  sense  does  not  require  it ;  as,  "  For  our 
farts,"—'"  Were  I  in  your  placet:  "  for  we  may  with  propriety  say,  **  Our  part, 
fwr  place,  or  your  condition;"  as  well  as,  ''Our  dettre,  yourinteniion,  t/teir  re$- 
ipation." — L.  Murray's  Gram.  p.  169.  A  noun  taken  figuratively  may  also  be 
ODgolar,  when  the  literal  meaning  would  require  the  plural :  such  czpreaaions  as  their 
face,  thtir  ruck,  their  hand,  their  head,  their  kearit  our  mouthf  our  Ufe,  are  fro- 
jneiit  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  improper. 

^vtz  V. — The  possessive  case  should  not  be  needlessly  used  before  a  participb 
iat  is  not  taken  in  other  respects  as  a  noun.  The  following  phrase  is  therefon 
rroDg:  "Adopted  by  the  Goths  in  their  pronouncing  the  Greek." — Walker' »  Keg, 
)■  17.  Expunge  their.  Again  :  "  Here  we  speak  of  their  becoming  both  in  form 
ind  signification  passive." — CampbelVs  Rhtt.  p.  226.  Say  rathett  "  Here  «e  speak 
itkemiu  becoming pasttvc,  both  in  form  and  signification." 

IMPB0PBIETIE8  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RTTLE  IV. 

EXAMPLXB  BirDBIl  NoTB  I.  —  TBB  FoSSESSrVE  FoBH. 

"  Kana  chief  good  is  an  upright  mind."   See  Brovn't  Ituttiviaa  of  E.  Oram.  p.  179. 

[FounrUL— Not  {iropftr,  bectOM  tha  aonn  man*,  whteb  b  Intimded  for  tba  powwItb  arnpilBr  of  man,  bM  BQl 
^  •ppnfdale  Conn  of  ttuU  owe  rad  numlMt.  Bnt,  MeonUng  to  Note  Ut  imder  Kola  4tli,  lo  Uw  wfmu  vi  Om 
EMttriT*  cMr,  Un  approprkto  Ibrm,  (incnUr  or  planl,  thould  b*  obMnad,  fimmhiy  to  tb«  mdm  Middtotaniloa 
ruwword."  Thmftw«,muihoaUMinM'f,  with  tha  oportMpbelMfonuMa;  thtu,  "Ifoii'jeUtfgoodlaHi 

"Hietraodator  of  Mallets  History  haz  the  following  note."— TTebfer'*  Etrnt/t,  p.  289. 
'tlie  act,  while  it  gave  fire  years  fiiU  pay  to  tYCt  officers,  allovod  but  one  year's  pay  to 
lie  prirsteg." — lb.  p.  184.  •*  For  the  study  of  English  is  preceded  by  several  years  atten- 
ion  to  Latin  and  Greek."— /a.  p.  7.  "The  flrst,  the  Court  Baron,  is  the  freeholders  oi 
■eemens  court."- Coft«,  Lia.  p.  74.  "  I  affirm,  that  Vaugelas'  definition  labours  under  an 
wential  defect." — CampbelTt  RAet.p.  163.  "I  affirm,  that  Vangelas's  definition  labours 
ndcr  an  essential  defect." — Murraif't  Octaro  Gram.,  Fourth  Amer.  Ed.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  360.* 
There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophane's  plays." — Blair't  Ithel.  p.  480.  "  It  denotes  the  sams 
emption  in  my  mind  as  In  their's." — Duncan't  Logie,  p.  65.  "This  afterwards  enabled 
im  to  lead  Hicke'a  Saxon  Grammar."— of  Dr.  Murray,  p.  76.  "I  mil  not  do  it  foi 
»s  sake."— Dr.  AMh't  Gram.  p.  56.  "  I  arose,  and  asked  if  those  charming  infants  vren 
el's." — Werter,  p.  21.  "  lliey  divide  their  time  between  milliners  shops  and  taverns." — 
Vmrn'*  EtHmaUt  VoL  i,  p.  6fi.  '*The  angels  adoring  of  Adam  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
'almud." — ScUti'a  Koran,  p.  6.  "  Quarrels  arose  from  the  winners  insulting  of  those  who 
»L" — 75.  ^.  171.  The  vacancy,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Adams'  resignation." — Adama'a  lihel. 
'oL  i,  p.  Til.  "  Bead  for  instance  Junius'  address,  commonly  called  his  letter  to  the  king." 
-B.  i,  226.  '*A  perpetual  stnigele  against  the  tide  irf  Hortensioa'  influence^" — lb.  u,  23, 
Which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  shall  put  down  sevaally." — Johtaon'a  Grant.  Com.  p.  302. 
The  fifth  case  is  in  a  clause  signifying  the  matter  of  ones  fear." — lb.  p.  312.  "And  thn^ 
xik  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potters'  field." — Axoeb's  Bulb  :  Matt,  xxvii,  7. 
Arise  for  thy  servant's  help,  and  redeem  them  for  thy  mercy's  sake." — Jenka'a  Frayen, 
E5,  "  Shall  not  their  cattle,  and  their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  their's  be  ours  f " — 
cott'b  Bible  :  G«i.  xxxiv,  23.  "And  every  beast  of  Uicir's,  be  our's  i " — FniBNua'  Bible  : 
^  "  It's  rmpilar  plural,  buOues,  is  used  by  Bacon."— CAwivAiii'j  Gmm.  p.  213.  "Moi- 
eeai  walked  every  day  befbre  the  court  of  the  womcns  house." — Scott's  Bible  :  Eather, 
<  U.  "  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  axe  in  king's  houses." — Ik.  and  Friendb' 
Iolb;  Matt,  xi,  8  :  also  Webater'a  Imp.  Gram.  p.  173.  "Then  Jethro,  Moses'  feOier-in- 
iw,  took  Zipporah,  Moses*  wife,  and  her  two  sons ;  and  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  earner 
ith  his  sons  and  his  wife,  unto  Moses." — Aloek's  Biblb,  and  the  Fiuends'  :  Ezod,  xviii, 
—5.  "King  James'  translators  merely  revised  former  translations." — Rec.  B.  Frazee't 
'fom.  p.  137.    "May  they  be  like  com  on  houses  tops." — White,  on  the  Engliah  Kerflop.  160, 

"And  for  his  Maker's  image  sake  exempt." — Par.  iMt,  B.  zi,  1.  514. 

"By  all  theCune  acquir'd  in  ten  years  war." — Bowe'a  Lueanf'B,  i,  L  674. 

'*XoT  glad  vile  pmts  with  true  czitica  gore." — Papa's  i>wiicwid,  p.  176< 

"Man  only  of  a  softer  mcdd  is  made, 
Not  for  nis  follow'a  ruin,  bnt  ^uAs  ^d." — Dr^dm^t  Poem,  p.  92. 

*  TAimtus  wm  a  bsM  mneh  erillo,  who  disd  In  I860.  In  Hamj^  OmHr,  tha  naaas  Is  awm  thn  Mas 
Uakaa.  Onpi«s aHOhoT tha««dMabm«IM^ltta|ila(MlM|tagaiM<)-a.Wnt. 
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TJjniER  Note  It.  —  Fos«ESfliTEa  Commcnso. 
"  It  vca^  necessary  to  have  both  the  physician,  and  the  rarseon's  adrice." — Co^ 
and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  140.  "Thia  out-aide  fashionablencM  of  Ac  Taylor  or  Tire- 
mtiVing." — Lofke,  on  EdueaiioH,  p.  49.  "  Some  pteteiidinp;  to  be  of  Paufa  partr.  i 
Apollog,  others  of  Cephas,  and  others,  pretending  yet  higher,  to  be  if  Chrwt'^"- 
J}iee.  V.  AjkUos.  "  Xor  ia  it  leas  certain  that  Spenser's  awl  Milton's  qtefiine  tm 
with  our  pronunciation." — Philol.  Utaenm,  i,  661.  "  Lav's*  Edwarda't  and  'W«tt»' 
of  the  Divine  Dispensations." — Burgk't  Dignity,  Vol.  i,  p.  193.  "And  who  w*. 
Saviour,  and  the  Prophets?" — liayly'i  IlorAs,  p.  600.  "Without  any  impeiiimtd 
own,  or  his  parents  or  guardians  will." — Literary  Oonrentim,  p.  145.  "Jamw; 
neitherthe  boy*  nor  the  girl's  distrew." — \iam'a  Paratr,  p.  116.  **John  r«panb 
the  master  nor  the  pupil's  advantage." — lb.  p.  117.  "  Vou  reward  iwitlier  the  ma 
woman's  labours."— /A.   "  She  examines  neither  Jamas  nor  John's  ooodnct"— P. 

S'ticit  neither  tlic  servant  nor  the  master's  injuries." — lb.  **  We  promote  Eszbn 
nd's  happiness." — lb.  "  Were  Cain  and  Abel's  occupation  the  same  r"— iJ/^yin." 
179.  "  Were  Cain's  and  Abel's  occupations  the  same  ? " — lb.  "  WTiat  was  s;t 
Andrew's  emplomcnt  ? " — Author.  "Till  he  can  read  himself  Sanctii  Misc 
ScioppiuB  and  Ferizonius's  Xotes." — Tjocke,  on  Education,  p.  295. 

"And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart." — Goldsmitk. 

TTni>bs  Note  III.  —  Choice  op  Foam. 
"  But  some  degree  of  trouble  is  nil  men's  portion." — Hwra/a  Key,  p.  21S ;  J/-) 
197.  "  With  his  fiither's  and  mother's  names  upon  the  blank  leaf." — Cbrwr-A*] 
"The  general,  in  the  army's  name,  published  a  declaration.'* — Huxe  :  m  PriraAf 
p.  69.  "The  Commons'  vote."— /d.  t&.  "The  Lords'  hoaae."— -M.  "AraiU 
writers  fiuilts."— Svift:  A.  p.  68.  "After  ton  yous  wan,"'-/|j,  ib.  "FrofeMisd 
tMtation  of  sneh  pnetiees  as  his  prvdecessots."— AoCm  to  tht  DmmeuuL.  "  By  tU 
shall  have  ended  my  years  office." — Walker't  Partidet,  p.  104.  "ForHcrodii*  J 
Inrother  Philip's  wife." — Mark,  vi,  17.  "  For  Hcrodiaa's  rake,  his  brother  Philip'*  i 
llnrray'i  Key.  p.  194.  "  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  maj  iJ< 
aalvaticm." — Fuiti\ua'  Biblb  :  2  Tim.  ii,  10.  "For  the  electa'  sakes." — Scnn'' 
"  For  Uie  elect's  sake." — Algeb's  Bible,  and  Bbuce's.  "  He  was  Lonis  the 
aon'shrir." — M'.Mkn'i  ExMviaes,  Gniin.p.329.  "The  throne  wo  honoui  is  the  iiL>:j 
people." — "An  account  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Alexander." — "A-  t 
tutor  of  a  person  of  fashion's  child !  " — Gil  Bla»,  Vol.  i,  p.  20.  It  is  curiou.'  lz:-^ 
this  sentence  of  tho  Bishop  is,  itself,  ungranunatical !  " — Cobbett't  E.  Gram.  !. 
troops  hrolie  into  Leopold  the  emperor's  palace. "—.YiLcob'*  Paratr,  p.  69.  "  li.: 
■n  as  called  by  Eldon  the  judgn's  desire." — Ibid.  "  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andr;^.*' 
tion  was  that  ol  fishermen." — Brica'a  Gram.  p.  "9.  "  The  venerable  pre»d4.>si  ti 
Academy's  debility  has  lately  increased." — Staunder's  Oram.  p.  12. 

U.VDER  Xl»TB.JV.  —  PoSSSeSIVKS  pLFRAt. 

"(lo:l  hnth  not  given  us  our  reasons  to  no  purpose." — Barday't  Worit,  Viii 
"  For  our  snken,  no  doubt,  this  is  written." — I  Car.  ix,  10.    '*.\re  not  hesldi  t»t  • 
of  bo<ly  rlptirftble  for  their  own  sakes  r" — Hermea,  p.  296  ;  Mtirray't  Gram.  iS9. 
dni'.ors  who  were  boiling  their  dinners  upon  the  shore." — /)ay'>  Sawifbrd  t»d  Sti'i' 
••And  they  in  tht-ir  turn?"  were  Rubiucl  by  others."— Pinnoot'*  Geoffmyky.j^  \2.  " 
trj'  on  our  parts  is  not  superseded  by  God's  grace." — Arr^Ksmiih.      Their  Hfsiti:* 
may  Ik?  pretty  well  secur'd," — fjorke,  on  Educatimt,  p.  fil.   "Though  he  ws*  r.'\ 
our  sakes  he  became  poor." — Marray't  Gram.  p.  211.    "It  were  to  be  wished,  lu* 
had  been  n't  wise  on  their  parts." — Harrit'a  ll-rmei,  p.  80.    "The  Arabs  are  c-^' 
hy  the  nncieut*  for  being  most  exact  to  ihcir  words,  and  respectful  to  their  In*. 
Sit'c's  Knran.    "That  is.  ai  a  reward  of  some  exertion  on  our  parts." — Vurr-y'  •' 
p.  SC.    "  So  that  it  went  ill  with  ^[o^les  for  their  sskes." — Ptalau,  cvi,  32.  "AI^ 
have  their  parts  in  the  burning  lake." — Waitx,  p.  3S.    "  For  our  own  s«kr«  ** 
thine." — l*ref.     Ha/Kv'n  Porma,  p.  3.   "By  diaoov^ng  their  abilities  to  detect  ^- 
orrors.  —  Murrains  Gram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  iv. 

"  This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  bi};hts 
Shake  patiently  my  groat  affliction  off."— Beantica  of  SAak.  p.  26S. 

"  If  your  rrlcnling  angers  yield  to  treat, 
Pompey  and  thou,  in  safety,  here  may  meet." — Ibnet't  Lticaa,  B.  iii,  L  ^'f 

XTkdeb  Xotb  V.  —  FossBuiTBs  wnu  Fabticiplu. 
"  This  will  enennrage  him  to  proeectd  withnut  his  aoqiUring  the  prejndicf.''-' 
Gram.  p.  S.   "And  the  notice  which  they  give  of  an  action's  faemg  eompktcd  k 

•  NIxdh  panas  w  MnR"inttM  po«wslw  ca.<*.  cnmnied  br  rf(ftri>tnDtastga4:"uJ  t'"-\ 
-'«MpMhi!iwto»«n"aon>idla«lsaMlW«MODajncdtec0awetthBmMaM-  AMWrt^ 
tnwntag;  dwothtr,p«m<«i«nf :  aadspstf  aBMs  iw|IssiIib*i  O.Bmw. 
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pleted."— />.  Jfiuvwy'v  Oram.  p.  72 ;  Al^tr';  30.  "  Sam*  obstade  or  impediment  that  prerents 
its  taking  place." — Priestley' i  Oram.  p.  38;  Murray'i,  37>    "They  have  apostolical 

aathority  for  their  ho  freqnentlT  urging  the  seeking  of  the  Spirit." — The  Friend,  Vol.  xii, 
p.  M.  '*  Here  then  l«  a  wide  field  for  reason*!  exemng  its  powers  in  relaticm  to  the  objects 
ti  taste." — Bkiir't  Bhet.  p.  18.  "  Xow  this  they  derive  altogether  fmm  their  having  n 
greater  capacity  of  imitation  and  description." — lb.  p.  fil.  "This  is  one  clear  reason  of 
their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction." — lb.  p.  123.  The  diak^^ne  part 
hod  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  its  being  set  to  notes." — lb.  p.  471. 
"  What  is  the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unperauasiTe  in  pnblic  discourse  r " — 
n>.  p.  334.  "  >Vhich  is  only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  ua." — iS. 
p.  264.  "The  nonsense  about  \chich'»  relating  to  things  only,  and  having  no  declension, 
needs  no  refutation." — Fawtea  True  E.  Oram.  p.  IS.  "  Who,  upon  his  breaking  it  open, 
found  nothing  but  the  following  inacripticm." — S<4lin,  Vol.  ii,  p.  33.  *'A  prince  will  quickly 
have  reason  to  repent  his  having  exalted  one  person  so  high." — Id.  ii,  116.  **  Notwith- 
standing it's  bdng  the  immediate  sut:>iect  of  ni^  discourse."— CAurc^i/Tx  Gram.  p.  294. 
'*  With  our  definition  of  its  being  synonymous  with  UnteJ" — Booth's  bUrod.  p.  29.  "  It  will 
considerably  increase  the  dsnger  of  our  being  deceived." — Campbeift  Bhet.  p.  293.  "His 
beauties  can  never  be  mentioned  without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also." — Blair't 
fUet.  p.  442.  "  No  example  has  ever  been  adduced  of  a  man's  conscientioosly  approving 
of  an  action,  beesnae  of  its  badness." — Onnuy's  Evidence!,  p.  90.  "The  last  episode  m 
the  angel's  shewing  Adam  the  &te  of  his  posterity,  is  himpily  imagined." — Blair'a  Bhet.  p. 
4£2.  "And  the  news  came  to  my  son,  of  his  and  the  bride  bdng  in  Dublin." — Cattle 
Raeinnt,  p.  44.  "  There  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting  any  great  effort." — Blair'a 
RhtU  p.  82.  "  On.e  would  imagine,  that  these  criticks  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Homer's 
having  written  £ist." — Pop^a  Pre/ace  to  Homer.  "  Condemn  the  book,  for  its  not  being  a 
geography." — O.  jJ.  Prirce'a  Oram.  p.  317.  "There  will  be  in  many  words  a  transition 
ttom  their  be:ni;  the  figurative  to  their  being  the  proper  signji  of  certain  ideas." — Camp- 
beffa  Bhet.  p.  Z22.  "  llie  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  being  the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical 
power." — lieligiona  World,  ii,  290.  "This  has  been  the  more  expedient  from  the  work's 
wing  designed  fbr  the  benefit  of  private  learners." — Mumm'a  EMroiaaa,  IiOrod,  p.  t.  "  This 
me  oeeasKmed  by  the  GrammAr  a  having  been  att  up,  and  not  admitting  of  eiilaigaiteiit." 
—Bh,  AdMrtitautrntf  p.  ix. 

RULE  v.— OBJECTIVES. 

A  Noun  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  an  active-transitive  verb  or  par- 
tidi^,  is  governed  by  it  in  the  objective  case :  as,  "  I  found  her  assisting 
Awn.** — *•  Having  finished  the  uwri,  I  submit  it'* 
"  Preventing  fame^  misfortune  lends  him  mn/fSj 

And  Pompej's  self  his  own  sad  stoty  brings." — Roufe'$  Lucan^  B.  viii,  1. 60. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  V. 

Obs.  1.— To  this  rule  there  arc  no  exceptions ;  but  to  the  old  one  adopted  by  Marray  and 
nthers,  "Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case,"  there  are  more  thnn  nny  writer  will  over  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  enumerate.  la  point  of  brevity,  the  latter  has  the  advantsRe,  but  in  nolh- 
ittg  elie ;  for,  at  a  general  rule  for  :«ouNa  Asn  pkosol'ns,  this  old  brief  nsiertion  ia  very  dcfco- 
liv«;  md,  as  a  rale  for  "tub  stmt  ax  of  tehiw,"  under  whirh  head  it  ban  been  oftencr  ranked, 
>t  U  entirely  useless  and  inapplicable.  As  there  are  four  difiorent  conatructinns  to  which  ih» 
nonnnative  ease  is  liable,  so  there  are  four  in  which  the  objective  may  be  found ;  and  two  of 
these  are  common  to  both;  namelv,  appostt/on,  and  aameneaa  eaae.  Every  objective  is  governed 
by  lome  rerb  or  participle,  aoeoroing  to  Rule  5th,  or  by  some  prepoaition,  accnrdiof;  to  Rule  7th  j 
ncept  such  as  are  pnt  in  appotition  with  others,  aecordinfc  to  Rule  3d,  or  after  an  infinitive  or 
a  paracifile  not  trantiCire,  accordinx  to  Rule  6th :  as,  "  Mistaking  one  for  the  other,  thcr  took 
Um,  a  sturdy  Jellow,  called  Red  Billy,  to  be  me."  Here  is  every  cDnstruction  which  the  objective 
»se  can  have ;  except,  peihana,  that  in  which,  as  an  expression  of  time,  place,  measure,  or  man- 
ser,  it  ia  taken  after  the  fwiion  of  an  adverb,  the  governing  preposition  being  suppressed,  or* 
u  tame  say/  no  governing  word  being  needed.  Of  this  exception,  the  following  qaotations  may 
tern  for  examples:  "  It  holds  on  by  a  single  bnttnn  round  my  neck,  cloak  faanion." — Edot!> 
woiTB'a  Castle  Jtackrent,  p.  17-  man  quite  at  Icianri;  to  parse  all  hte  words,  would  have  said, 
"  in  the  fashion  of  a  cloak."  Again :  "  Ue  does  not  care  the  rind  of  a  lemon  for  her  all  the 
whihi."— /S.  p.  108.  "We  taru  oar  eyes  thia  way  or  that  way. "—Webster' a  Philoa.  Oiam.  p.  172; 
ynxea't  Gram.  l&J.  Among  his  instancea  of  "  the  affective  case  reatrictive,"  or  of  xbt  noun 
"  osad  in  tlw  objective,  witlumt  a  governing  word»"  Dr.  Bnllioni  gives  thia :  *•  Let  ut  go  home." 
But,  according  to  the  better  opinion  of  Woreaftar,  Aome  la  here  an  adverb,  and  not  a  noun.  8m 
Obs.  6th  n  Bole  7th. 

Gas.  3. — The  objective  case  generaUy  foUmoa  the  govemioR  word :  as,  "And  Joseph  knew  his 
hralkrm.  bnt  th«y  knew  not  Am."— Om.  xlii,  8.  But  when  it  ia  emphatic,  it  often  precedes  the 
Mmtnaltfe ;  aa.  "JA  he  reatond  to  nina  office,  and  him  he  hanged.'*— Can.  xU,  18.  'VeAn  have 
IbrkMidML"— £tate,ii,9.  "  But  me  ye  have  not  always."— Afett,  xxvi,  11.  "  Uim  walking  on 
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a  ■amy  Mil  fa«  found." — MiUon,  In  poetiy,  the  objective  b  eometimet  pleeedbetwaea  the  mb- 
IwtiTe  end  the  verb ;  as, 

"  Bis  dtrinff  foe  lecurely  him  defied." — Uilttm. 

"  Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  person  moie." — Id. 

"  The  broom  its  yeUow  laaf  hntli  shed."— ^at^Aome. 
tr  the  nominatiTe  be  a  prononti  which  cannot  be  mietaben  for  an  olgectiTe,  the  words  may  poi^ 
biy  change  places ;  as,  '*  Siher  and  pold  have  /  none.**      Created  thing  nonght  mined  m  an 
■hunn'd." — Milton,  B.  ii,  1.  679.   But  sach  a  transposition  of  two  momh  eu  ■eaieely  bH  tt 
render  the  meaning  doabtfbl  or  obsGore:  as, 

"  This pOK'r  lias  ^wutss,  that  Tirtue  scarce  can  warm, 
Till  lame  supplies  the  unlTersal  charm." — J>r.  Joknaon. 
A  reUtire  or  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  commonly  placed  at  the  bead  nf  its  clause,  and  ol 
coarse  it  precedes  the  verb  which  governs  it ;  as,  "  I  am  Jesus,  vshom  thou  persecutest."— jMi, 
iXt  6.   "  Which  ot  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  *' — £b.  vii,  52, 
"  Befne  their  Clauses  plac'd,  by  settled  use. 
The  Relatives  these  ClaQses  introduce."— TTonre  Gram.  p.  88. 
Obs.  3. — Every  active-transitive  verb  or  participle  has  some  noun  or  pronotm  for  its  object,  or 
some  pronominal  adjective  which  assumes  the  relation  of  the  objective  case.   Though  verbs  ire 
often  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  dependent  clause,  forming  a  part  of  the  logical  pndi- 
ate ;  yet  these  terms,  being  commonly  introduced  by  a  connecting  particle,  do  not  form  wi 
on  o^fect  as  ia  contemplated  lu  our  definition  of  a  transitive  verb.    Its  government  of  the  o&jecft'n, 
1|  the  only  proper  criterion  of  this  sort  of  verb.   If,  in  the  sentence,  "  Bays  love  to  play,"  the 
fiirmer  verb  is  transitive,  as  several  respectable  grammarians  affirm;  why  not  also  in  a  thousand 
otiiers ;  as,  "Boys  like  to  play ; " — "Boys  deligM  to  play ; " — "Boys  long  to  play;" — "  The  boji 
teem  to  play ; " — "The  boys  ceaae  to  play ; " — "The  boys  might  to  play;  " — "The  boys 
to  play;" — "The  boys  are  tfone  out  to  play;" — "The  boys  ore  allowed  to  play;"  and  tke 
iike  ?   The  coostmction  in  all  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  infinitive  may  follow  one  kind  of 
▼erb  jwst  as  well  as  an  other.   How  then  can  the  mere  addition  of  this  mood  make  vtrti 
tmnsitire  ?  or  where,  on  such  a  principle,  can  the  line  of  distinction  tat  transitive  vnbs  bs 
drawn  ?   The  infinitive,  in  fad,  is  governed  by  the  preposition  to;  and  the  preceding  verb,  if  it 
has  no  other  object,  is  intransitive.   It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  some  verbs  which  timi 
take  the  infinitive  after  them,  cannot  otherwise  be  intransitive;  as,  "A  great  mind  diadaintU 
hold  any  thing  by  courtesy."— /oAnion'*  Life  of  Swift.   "  They  reqidre  to  be  diatingwhed  by  • 
comma." — Mtirrag'e  Gram.  p.  272. 

Obb.  4.— a  transitive  verb,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  may  both  govem  the  otgeetive  eass, 
■bd  be  followed  by  an  infinitive  also ;  as,  "  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee  i  "—John,  ii,  4.  Thii 
qoestion,  as  one  would  naturally  take  it,  implies,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee ;  "  and,  fa; 
analogy,  what  is  governed  by  have,  and  not  by  do ;  so  that  the  latter  verb,  though  not  commcnlT 
IntraoBitive,  appears  to  be  so  here.  Indeed  tae  infinitive  mood  ia  often  used  without  an  objec- 
tive, when  eviry  other  part  of  the  same  verb  would  require  one.  Hannder's  rule  is,  "  ^mntititt 
Tnbs  and  participles  govern  eUher  the  objective  cose  or  the  infinitive  mode."—Gmiprdie»iit> 
Gram.  n.  14.  Hurray  teaches,  not  only  that,  "  The  it^niiive  mood  docs  the  office  of  a  eabstan- 
tive  in  the  objective  case;  as,  'Boys  lo\e  toplay ;"'  but  that,  "The  jiarfictp/s  irith  its  adjnneti, 
maT  be  considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in  the  obfeetive  eaet,  governed  fay  the  preposition  or 
Tsrb;  as,  *  He  stadied  to  avoid  evening  himeelf  too  teterely'  See  his  Odavo  Gram.  pp.  161 
«ad  194.  And  ag^n :  "Part  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  a  nonn  or  pronoun,  may  be  aud  to  be  ut  tb 
a^ftctive  caee,  or  to  be  put  objeotively,  govemed.by  the  active  vero ;  as,  *  We  sometimes  see  eutw 
in  distress,  but  we  should  consider  Aow  great  wilt  be  her  ultimate  retoard.'  Sentences  or  pbtaset 
under  this  circumstance,  may  be  termed  affective  sentences  ot  phrases." — lb,  p.  180. 

Obs.  6. — If  we  admit  that  sentences,  parts  of  sentences,  infinitives^  participles  with  their 
adjuncts,  and  other  phrases,  as  well  as  nouns  and  pronotms,  may  be  m  the  ofyectitv  eoK ;"  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter^  either  to  define  this  case,  or  to  determine  what  words  do,  or  do  not,  gov- 
4Q1  it.*   The  construction  of  infinitives  and  participles  will  be  noticed  hereafter.    But  on  one  of 

*  WeUK,  whom  Grammar,  tn  Its  Brrt  edition,  dlvldai  verbs  into  "  tratuitivt,  imtratuitivt,  and  pmigi^ IM 
irtiow  late  •dmons  abnmUr  maka  all  puaives  transitlTe ;  iajs,  tn  tals  third  edition.  "A  ireuMiM  rtH>  !■  a  wrt 
that  Aw  Mwi*  noiM  or  pronmin  Ibr  ttsobject :  "  (p.  78 ;)  adopts,  in  bis  sjntax,  the  old  dogma, "  Tcaoflttn  rots 
govern  tb«  oh}«ctlv«  osm;"  (9d  Bd.  p.  164;)  and  to  Ibis  rale  sahiolns  a  miea  of  nmA»,wo  abtfulaxlj  tt  » 
pnadfl  or  miilead  the  learner,  and  withal  so  ■ocowsftU  In  winnlDg  Um  apppolMdoii  of  caumUtMs  and  Hthin, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  most  of  them  here. 

"  Buc.  1.— A  se&toQoe  or  phrue  often  supplirt  Ih*  plaet  ot  a  noon  or  proooaa  In  the  oh)eetlve  eajc  ■  m, '  Ten 
M  how  few  of  tlua*  men  have  rtturneif.^ '' — WtBs'a  School  Oram.,  "  Third  Thonnnd,"  p.  164  ;  late  Kl.  |  Stfr 
According  to  Ibli,  must  we  not  snppcwn  veibi  to  be  often  trandtlve,  when  not  made  m  bj  the  author**  drbti^e* ' 
Andlf"  Is  here  transitive,  would  not  other  forma,  eoeh  as  ar«  toid,  kati  bte*  toU,  ot  ar*aiMre,  £ejait« 
Bnieh  so,  If  put  ia  lla  plaee! 

"  Bbu.  2.— An  intratifitiM  verb  mar  be  niied  to  gorern  an  objective,  when  tha  verb  aod  the  noon  Jiiualtn 
open  It  are  of  kindred  ilgnlllcatioa ;  as, '  3^  livt  a  blamaleM  life ; '— ■  To  rwi  a  roc*.'  " — tt.  Hen  vwrbe  aM  ab- 
sardl/  called  "  intrawiivt,"  wtwn,  cxrth  In  Ewt  and  by  the  ^regfAag  (kfinltloD,  thej  an  ekarlj  ttmitaitiTof  <a, 

least,  ore,  by  many  teachers,  supposed  to  be  so, 

*'  Ban.  8  — Idiomatic  exprMdona  sometimes  occur  la  which  intraiuitiv*  Torbs  are  followed  by  aijfttivtt  it  y  i^ 
Ing  vpcn  them ,-  aa,  "To  loot  the  sutject  felly  In  the  Hum.'—  Ottntiing.  *  Th^  taiigM  Um  to  eoora.'— Mitt.  9 ; 
M.  >And  ttjlted  Oit  night  away.*— GoUmit A.  "—A.  Here,  *^a,  verbs  evidently  wtmde  tramtltive  iy  th*  (m»- 
savetiom,  are,  with  strange  iDCOMbtem^,  called  "  tMroMnitw."  By  thees  tluw  reniariDi  tavcetber,  tte  iTliilillnii 
between  transltlTcs  and  Intranattlves  mnK  needs  be  extenrirely  ottcWtdIa  the  mind  of  the  teaiiMr. 

"  Rbm.  4. — Tianaf  Ut«  vertM  of  aating,  giving,  teaching,  and  torn*  olhert,  are  often  am{dojied  to  gorecn  tee 
atjeeUves;  aa,  Mm  his  of^jRitm;'—' This  experience  rau^Af  fn*  a  valuable /uioM-'—'Sfwr*  tfu  ywt  tUs  bittar 
cap.' — HmoM.  'I  thrice  prettnted  him  a  Ungl;  eretcn.' — ^aktprart.^'' — A.  This  n3m  not  o^y  Jiaalil^ 
lOgBtbsr  stveral  dlBmnt  constraetioBa,  snoh  aa  would  require  dUBneat  caaei  In  lalln  or  Ofeek,  bat  b  srtlsntlj 
lepatnaatlottsnawof  laanyirftbe  pawagss  *e  whteh  i>  is  meant  to  be  aypasd.  Walla  ainta,tbs  atwtleeaf 
sanvioc  ft  prsposMon,  "Is,  in  inspy  omss,  acUtniy,  and  doss  vUnes  te  an  bnpcrtml  aM  wall  MliUIAsi 
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Momy's  examples  I  would  here  o1»erve,  that  the  direct  use  of  the  infinitive  for  an  objectiTe 
BOiui  is  a  raanilGBt  Grecitm;  as,  " Far  to  will  is  present  with  mo ;  but  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  fiad  not,"'— Oc^aiw  Gram.  p.  184.  That  is.  "  Ute performance  of  that  which  is  good,  I  find 
not."  Or  perhaps  we  mav  aupply  a  noun  after  the  vcrbi  and  take  this  text  to  mean,  "  But  to 
perform  that  which  U  good,  Z  fina  not  the  ability."  Our  Bible  has  it,  "  But  Aoic  to  pnform  that 
which  it  good,  I  find  not as  if  the  manner  in  which  he  mijiht  do  good,  was  what  the  apostle 
foaod  not :  but  Murray  cites  it  diftcrentlj,  omittiuz  the  word  how,  as  we  sec  above.  All  active 
verbs  to  which  something  is  subjoined  by  when,  where,  whence,  how,  or  why,  must  be  accounted 
JintraositiTC,  unless  we  supposa  them  to  govern  such  nouns  of  time,  place,  degree,  manner,  or 
cause,  as  correspond  to  these  connectives ;  as,  "  I  famw  tchy  she  blushed."  Here  we  might  sup- 
ply the  noun  reaam,  as,  "  I  know  (he  reoMm  why  she  blushed ; "  but  the  word  is  needless,  ond^I 
should  rather  parte  Anofc  as  being  intransitive.  As  for  "virtue  in  distreis"  if  this  is  an '*  oA/'ec- 
titt  phraae,"  akd  not  to  be  analyzed,  we  have  millions  of  the  same  sort ;  but,  if  one  should  Hay, 
"  Virfve  in  ditirets  excites  pity,  the  same  phrase  would  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Murray'a 
doctrine,  because  the  two  nouns  here  take  tieo  different  casct. 

Obs.  6.-^The  word  that,  which  is  often  employed  to  introduce  a  dependent  clause,  ia,  br  some 
ftmnniarians,  considered  as  a  pronotin,  representing  the  clause  which  follows  it  t  as, "  I  know 
tHat  Messiaa  cometh."-*/oAn,  iv,  25.  This  text  they  would  explain  to  mean,  "  Messia*  eometh,  I 
'know  thai and  their  opinion  seems  to  be  warrautcdbothby  the  origin  and  by  the  usual  import  of 
the  particle.  But,  in  conformity  to  general  custom,  and  to  his  own  views  of  the  practical  pur- 
poses  of  grammatical  analysis,  the  author  has  ranked  it  with  the  conjunctions.  And  he  thinks  It 
better,  to  call  those  verbs  intransitive,  which  are  followed  by  that  uid  a  dependent  clause,  than 
to  supply  the  very  frequent  ellipses  which  the  other  explanation  aupposes.  To  explain  it  as  • 
conjunction,  connecting  an  active-transitive  verb  and  its  object,  as  several  respectable  gram- 
marians do,  appears  to  involve  some  inconsistency.  If  that  is  a  conjunction,  it  connects  what 
m«cedes  and  wnat  follows ;  but  a  transitive  T<>rb  should  exercise  a  direct  government,  without 
ue  interreirtion  of  a  conjnnction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  thtU  has  not,  iu  any  such  sen* 
tence,  the  inherent  nature  of  a  pronoun.  The  transposition  above,  makes  It  only  a  proTwninat 

ijiom  of  (he  Isnctnf*."— lb.  Bat  how  can  any  tdlom  be  violated  by  a  mode  of  paivlDfc,  which  merely  exponnds 
IM  mm  m*animgr  If  the  datin  csb«  has  the  taneauing  of  to,  and  tbe  ablative  hu  Uio  meaning  of  frotn,  bow  can 
Om7  In  ftxponnded,  In  Xnj^h,  bat  by  suggMlag  Uio  partieU,  «h«re  Ic  U  oaltted !  ¥i>r  tsampM  :  "  Spars  bm 
T0t  [  Ami)  this  Mttar  cup."—"  Spam  [lo]  me  jet  thh  Jojou*  cap."  This  aQthar  savs,  "  Tlu  nUt  for  th«  govwa- 
■MBt  of  two  obJccUvn  bj  a  vtrb,  wlUKtut  (he  aid  of  •  pr«po«luon.  Is  adopted  by  Wsbiter.  Horray,  Alexandsr, 
Ti ■  Ml .  Rutttag,  Perley,  Qoldabory,  J.  M.  Putnam,  Iluulln,  flow«r,  Crane,  Brace,  and  maoj  others."— ib.  Ttit, 
If  I  mlMake  not,  the  w«uht  of  antbority  b  nvtly  againpt  it.  Sndt  a  ruU  as  this,  b  not  ax  ten  ai  rely  approtod ;  aod 
«r«B  SDnw  of  tba  names  ncra  xlven,  are  Improperly  clt«d.  Lindley  Horray'*  remark, "  Some  of  our  verbs  appear 
to  gMflm  two  words  In  theot!9Mtt*ecaie,"IsappnMlonlj  to  t(<orrfst'nanwnltaR,an4  wrong  even  there;  Perlsy't 
nAlsoBlyer  "SamtvcriisarasUiif  aadlMtAiMf  .-"and  RDttlng*s  note, "  It  soMutfMita  A^^ms  that  one  toaa- 
ritfw  wb  gowM  Mo  etjsllie  eisss,"  if  to  rwrj  Ioon,  that  on*  can  neither  ckny  it,  nor  i«U  bow  mneh  U 

Bw.  &.— Terbs  of  uittHf ,  ftt>ui(,  tMicAiHfr,  and  Mni«  olAn'«,ai»  often  employed  in  tbepasalva  voice  togovtm 
■  Dono  or  proooun  ;  an,  '  Ua  was  asked  hU  opinion  ^—Johmitn.  '  Ue  had  btm  rr/uHd  ihtlur.' — Irfing."-.-]h  p. 
ISA,  f  Z1&.  Ps«dTo  govming  Is  not  tkr  front  absurdtty.  Here,  by  way  of  Ulustratlon,  we  have  examplta  of  (we 
tortt;  tbs  one  eUlpooal.  tbe  otber  soI«el«tleal.  Tbe  fbnner  test  appears  to  meu.  "He  wan  asked  fot  bis 
opinion  ;  " — or,  *' was  asked  to  givt  his  opinion:"  the  tatter  should  have  faeen,"A(fi«r  Kad  6mm  rffwrnt 
him  ;  "— L  a.  "  to  hhn  "  Of  the  seven  Instaooes  elied  by  the  aulbor,  Ave  at  laaat  are  of  Ifae  IsUer  kind,  and 
Ofn-fore  to  be  nademned ;  and  it  Is  to  be  ohaerred,  that  whan  tbey  are  corrttud,  and  tho  rifbt  word  b  made 
BonlnabT*,  the  pasdve  ■ovenuBvat,  by  Wells's  own  ihowlog,  bccomea  nothing  bat  tbe  elllpeti  of  a  prepoaltloB. 
Bftvinx  Joat  ^ven  a  nilt.  by  which  all  hU  various  example*  an  SMnmed  to  be  regular  and  right,  be  very  Incoa- 
ibtra^y  adds  thU  note :  "  This/orm  of  expTceidoD  \a  anomalous,  htxA  might.  In  many  cases,  be  improved.  Thus, 
instiad  of  aayliw,  *  He  waa  offered  a  seat  In  tha  ccunrll,'  It  woQid  be  preferable  to  My,  -A  seat  In  tbe  council 
WMcOrnd  ttol  bUB.'"— A.  p.  166. 1  215.  By  admltdog  here  the  etllpsla  of  the  prepotdtton  to,  he  evidently  lefOlea 
tttm  doetilna  *A  his  own  text,  so  fkr  as  It  relates  to  pastiv*  goremmfnl,  and,  by  iroplkation,  the  doc  trio*  of  bda 
ftoTth  teoMtk  abo.  for  the  olUpsIs  of  to,  belbre  "  Aim,"  Is  Just  as  evident  In  the  active  ezpresshm, "  I  tbrlee 
fMttmied  kirn  a  ktaigtr  erown."  ss  In  tbe  pasrive,  "A  kingly  otown  was  tAriet  pnstnud  Awn."  It  Is  absurd  ta 
dewy  It  In  eltber.  Having  olbet  himsdf.  Wells  as  IngeniouBlj  balances  his  makorUits,  pro  and  tm ;  bat,  ih*  dlip- 
ttMj  exaiDptes  being  aHovrabU,  he  tbould  not  have  nid  that  I  and  others    eoitdemn  tkit  usagt  ajfegciAcr." 

"  Rax.  6. — The  pasdve  vcAce  of  a  verb  la  Mimptinie*  used  la  connectlnn  with  a  pripotUiim.,  fbrmlDg  a  cempom^ 
poMiVe  t-CTft .- an, '  He  t«M /i*<mif  (o.'— 'Nor  li  this  lo  be  tcn/fcd  This  is  a  tendeooy  to  tegwifrrfa^Mat.'— 
*A  Utser  peiateatlnn  kku  coninf  m.'~Hailam."—Ib.  p.  ISft.  f  216.  The  words  here  called  ''»r(p(w/tie)u,"af« 
mdwh*.  Prepositions  they  eannot  be ;  because  they  have  no  subsequent  term.  Nor  li  It  eitner  aecawary  ev 
paper,  to  eatl  tlm  parts  of  the  verb:  "wo*  eamtdon,"  la  nonorsa"e(impomid  verb,"  ttian  **Kat  earrUd 
t^,"  or  "  was  <arried  fonrmt."  end  the  like. 

"KsK.  7.— IdloinatIo  expiwlMis  wroetlmes  occur  In  which  a  noun  In  the  objective  is  preceded  by  s  passive  verb, 
and  followed  bj  a  prrporitim  uisd  adeabinUy.  Kzampus  :  '  Tocal  and  instrumental  moak  wtrt  madt  vst  qf,'*—. 
JMiaom.  '  The  third,  Anirth,  and  fifth,  wtrt  taken  poutssion  of  at  hair  past  eight.'— SoktAry.  '  The  PInta  wot 
noB  fait  a/in  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  night  '—M>rfi^."—J%.  p.  156,  t  216.  As  it  is  by  the  manner  oftbelr  nsa, 
that  we  Asdngoffh  preponltlons  and  adverbs.lt  aeens  no  more  proper  to  speekof  "aprfTMn'iion  wMrfoAwMaUy," 
Mwa  of^^adrntmsidpupetitionaUtf  "  But  even  If  the  former  pbraw  U  right  and  the  thing  aenodvable,  ben 
Is  wi  IhJmiiiii  iif  It;  fbCo/'"  bcra  modMee  no  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb.  The  construction  Is  an  BapatsaU* 
^Wi;rtB,avUeeaari,  which  no  grammarian  should  hesitate  to  condemn.  Th«*e  examples  may  each  becorreeM 
k  aeTaral  ways:  1.  Say — *>  wtrt  wd; " — "  lotrt  taken  imo  posutsitm ; '' — **  teas  toan  hit  from  tighV  2.  S^r— 
nade  aveof  mosi^&stA  voealand  loitrumeota].''— of  the  tlilrd,  tA>  fourth,  end  tA<  fUlh,  (A'jr  lenit  poi- 
saarton  at  half  past  eight''—**  Of  the  Hota  Mfy  inon  lost  sight,"  &«.  3.  Say— "  tl«e  tnu  oi^o  made  orSotAToeal 
aad  tnstninwtal  marie."—"  Poesesslon  of  tha  third,  tk»  fourth,  and  tht  fifth,  mnu  taken  at  half  past  cighL"— 
■*  Tbe  Pfata  soon  ditapptmrd  In  the  darkness  of  the  night."  Here,  a^iin,  Wells  pusxleii  his  puplf,  with  a  note 
wUeb  half  JoMlSea  and  half  condemns  tbe  awkward  luage  In  quesdun.  See  School  Oram,  let  Kd.  p.  li?:  Sd 
H  168;  late  Id.  1 315. 

"Itn.  8  — nieie  are  torn*  verba  which  mav  be  uwd  either  transitively  or  Intransitively ;  as,  <  He  wiU  rrtwrn  In 
I  esit  "ITn  iriffrrrirn  thnlifintr '  "— ft.p  147;  156;  See.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  this  Is  true  of*  moff  verba,** 
Md  Undlay  Mnrfaj  anwrtsit  of  "wumy."  There  are,  I  think,  but /<«>  which  may  not,  in  some  phraaeolngy  or 
other,  be  osed  both  ways.  Henee  ttia  role,  **  TMnritlve  verbs  govern  the  objective  case."  or,  as  Wells  now  baa  |t^ 
**TraMUI*e  verbs,  in  Um aetlTe  voice,  govimi  tbe  ohjeettve  ease,"  21C,)  rests  only  npon  a  distinction  wtikh 
Ustlftrmus,  between  tia&sitivts  and  IntransMvcs ;  and  tbatdbre  It  aaonnta  to  lUOe. 
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ngMtM ;  u,  ■*  MeuiM  eomath,  I  Iniow  fAof  fact."  And  In  muy  instancei  ttidi  *  wlatloii  i» 
Impntcticsble ;  u,  "  The  pMple  soiiKlit  him,  uid  came  unto  him,  and  itajed  him,  tAat  he  thould 

tot  deput  from  them."— Lt»e,  ir,  42.    Here,  to  prove  1^  to  be  a  pronoim,  the  disciplei  of 
'ooke  ud  Webet«r  mtut  retort  to  more  than  one  imaginary  ellipait,  and  to  saeh  an  invenion  u 
wQl  icarcelr  leave  the  lenM  In  eight. 

Obs.  7.— -In  some  inttancee  the  action  of  a  tranflitire  Terb  ^rea  to  ite  direct  ol>jeet  an  additjonal 
name,  which  la  also  in  the  objectiTe  case,  the  two  words  bemg  in  appoaition;  a«,  "Thr  nint* 

SDclaim  (Aee  king." — Cowper.  *'And  Ood  called  the  firmement  Rmvtn." — SMe.  "  Ordering 
em  to  make  thAtuelva  maaUn  of  a  certain  ateep  eminence." — BiMin,  ii,  67.  And,  in  neh  a 
«outraetion,  the  direct  object  i«  eometimea  placed  before  the  verb;  thoneh  the  name  wUdt 
reeoltf  from  the  action,  cannot  be  eo  placed :  aa,  "And  Sfmon  he  mmaned  Pefer." — Marl,  iH, 
U.  *'Him  that  orercometb  will  I  mase  a  piUar  in  the  temple  of  mj  God." — Het.  iii,  IS.  Seme 
aaranunaiiani  aeem  not  to  hare  considered  thia  phraaeolt^  as  eomtos  within  iitm  mle  of  eppoii- 
non.  Thna  Webstar:  "We  have  some  verbs  wViA.  govam  tvo  vionk  in  the  otfjeedn  oaee;  at, 
*  Did  I  request  thee,  maker,  from  mr  clay 
To  mold  HMfflonr '—JtftttM.  10,  744. 
*  Ood  geenw  to  have  made  Am  what  he  waa.'— iff  On^per."*^Pkiioaopkieat  Gram,  v.  ITO : 
Jn^irovedOram.  p.  120.  See  also  WeWt  6mm.  2d  Ed.  p.  154;  "Abridged  Ed."  p.  119;  and 
Fmeltr't  E.  Gram.iiGO.  60  Murray:  "  Some  of  oar  verbs  oopear  ft)  ^or«rn  firo  inirat  in  the  ob- 
jective case ;  aa,  '  The  Aathor  of  my  being  formed  me  man.  —'  They  desired  me  to  call  tliem 
irahren.' — '  He  seems  to  have  matU  Aim  what  he  was.' " — Octavo  Oran^  p.  183.  Yet  tlds  Utter 
writer  says,  that  in  the  sentence,  "They  appointed  tne  txecwtor,"  and  others  like  it,  "  the  nA 
A)  &■  is  understood." — Jb.  p.  182.  These  then,  according  to  his  own  showing,  are  instances  of  ap> 
poaitioa ;  but  I  pronounce  them  such,  without  either  confounding  name  cases  with  appoattioii,  «r 
nakiag'the  latter  a  species  of  ellipsis.   See  Obs.  1st  and  2d,  under  Rnle  3d. 

Obs.  8. — In  general,  if  not  always,  when  a  verb  is  fbllowed  by  two  objectives  which  are  neltfa«r 
in  apposition  nor  connected  by  a  conjunction,  one  of  them  is  governed  by  a  preposition  •anin- 
stood;  as,  "  I  paid  [to]  Aim  the  montv." — "  They  offered  [to]  me  a  teat." — "  He  asked  fof]  tim 
the  qiuatieH." — **  I  yielded,  and  nnlock'd  [to]  Aer  all  my  Arart." — Milton.  In  expressing  nth 
■entnues  passively,  the  oUeet  of  the  prepo^tion  is  aonetimes  erroaeoasty  assumed  fiv  the  noa^ 
Mstive ;  as,  **He  was  paid  Me  Money,"  in  stead  of,  "T^te  vwmmv  was  paid  [to]  Ams."— wasofafd 
attat"  in  stead  of,  "A  teat  was  offered  [to]  me."  This  kind  of  error  is  censured  by  Mnnay  mote 
than  once,  and  yet  he  himself  has,  in  very  many  instances,  fallen  Into  it.  His  first  oriticisn  e« 
it,  is  in  the  following  words:  "  We  sometimes  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these:  'They  wm 
asked  a  question ; '  '  They  were  offered  a  pardon ; '  'He  had  been  left  a  great  estate  by  Im 
ikther.'  In  thesejjAnuat,  verbs  passive  are  made  to  govern  the  objective  case.  Thia  license  v 
not  to  bt  f^artnuai  The  expressions  ahould  be :  'A  question  was  put  to  them ;  *  *A  pardon  «u 
ofiercd  to  them ; '  '  His  fatbar  left  him  %  great  estate.'  "—L.  Mwmfa  OetetPo  Gnms.  p.  UL 
See  Obs.  12,  below. 

Obs.  9. — In  the  Latin  snitax,  verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  are  said  to  govern  two  aecnsativM; 
as,  "Poice  Deum  eMuam,Beg  pardon  of  Ood/'— Grant's  Latin  Oram.  p.  207-  "Donatmtgram' 
maticam.  He  taught  me  grammar."— Cfonf,  Adam,  and  othert.  And  again :  "  When  a  verb  in 
thaactivevoicegoveniatwocaBes,inthapasriveitretaiiiatbelattercaae;as,  Doctor  grammatiaam, 
I  am  taught  grammar."— ^dsflt's  Gram,  p.  177.  Thee*  writors  however  suggest,  that  in  reslitv  tW 
tatter  accusative  is  governed,  not  by  the  verb,  but  by  a  preposition  undentood.  In  geDcnl  tht 
English  idiom  Hoet  not  coincide  with  what  occurs  m  Latin  under  these  rules.  We  conuMnhr 
Insert  a  prepoaitfon  to  govern  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms.  But  we  sometimes  leave  totbenn 
the  Directive  of  the  person,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  thing ;  and  after  the  two  veihs  atk  ai 
teach,  we  sometimes  teem  to  leave  both :  as,  "  When  thou  dost  ath  mt  btettitu^  1*11  kneel  doea. 
and  atk  of  thfe  forgivenett. " — Shakapeare.  "  In  Ions  journeys,  atk  your  matur  teire  to  give  •!> 
to  the  horses."- Stw/1.  "And  he  oiA«i /Ae»»  q/"  tbeir  welfare." — Gen.  xliii,  27.  "Tbaralktdtf 
him  the  parable." — Mark,  iv,  10.  ("InterrogAruntettm  dejtaraboU." — Beza.)  "And  aakios  tkm 
muttiont." — Luke,  ii,  46.  "  But  teach  them  thy  tone." — Deut.  iv,  9.  "  TVocA  them  diligenay  eaO 
thycAtUrvn." — vi,  7.  "  Te  shalUeturA  Mem  your MtMrm." — 76.  xl,  19.  " Shall  any 'eocA Corf 
Jtnowledget"—Job,  xxi,  22.  "  I  will  teach  you  the  fiar  of  the  Lord."— Fn/.  xxxiv.  It.  Be 
viUfflMAw qf  his  tpqys.'*— /saiaA, ii,  3;  Mieah,  iv,  2.  "Let  biiu  that  u  Ufught  m  theKsr^ 
«oiBmiinicate."(— Got.  vi,  6. 

Cm.  10. — After  a  oarcful  review  of  the  various  instanees  in  which  more  than  one  noon  or  pio- 
noun  may  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  under  the  govemment  of  a  single  active  verb  in  Bnglisb,  I 
incline  to  tne  opinion  that  none  of  onr  verbs  ought  to  be  parsed  as  actually  governing  two  east*, 
except  such  as  are  followed  by  two  objectives  connected  by  a  conjonetion,  OonseqnHltiy  I  if 
not  admit,  that  any  passive  verb  can  properly  govern  an  ol^ective  nonn  or  pronoun.  Of  the 
ancient  Saxon  dative  case,  and  of  what  was  once  considered  the  government  of  two  cases,  there 
yet  appear  some  evident  remains  in  onr  language;  as,  "  Give  Aim  Arnuf  to  cat." — *•  Bread  shall  bt 
given  him." — Bible.  Bat  here,  by  almost  universal  consent,  the  indirect  object  is  referred  to  tfct 
government  of  a  ■*  preposition  understood ;  "  and  in  many  instances  this  sort  of  ^psis  is  cer- 
tainly no  elegance :  as,  "  Give  [to]  truth  and  virtue  the  tame  arms  whichjoxt  give  [Ml  vice  ana 
falsehood,  sad  the  former  ore  ItKely  to  prevail." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  235.  The  questionable  espn*- 

•TothsssaiamplM.  Wsbatsraddslwe  Mifrt,  of  »  difftmU  mtI,  with  aennmsnt,  thtu:  "  ■  Ask  Uw Ui 
<M;*  'Touhaveasludim  th«  »tWM.'  WtU  It  be  said  that  ttaa  lattu  phrases  are  ellipdesl,  fbr  'aAo/'Iiba  Ui 
optekmT'  1  apprebead  this  to  be  a  ndrtakt.  According  to  the  true  Idea  of  tbeKoveniiiMBtefslniuMieveitt 
AMmnit  betbe  o^rct  In  the  phrase  HQder  eondderaUon,  as  mneb  as  to  thts,  'Aak  Mmfcragaliwa;'  orlntUi, 
<sak  bbn  to  go.'  "—Oid.  Mt  ttpra;  PmumU  Gram.  p.  162 ;  FevUr\  p.  480.  Ihr  the  msoD  hereiteiad.  H  Ii  ■ 
**  mistake  "  to  snppljr  1/  In  the  foregcdnc  inatanoei.  it  does  not  fbllow  that  tbaj  an  not  rlUptini.  Oa  Um  w 
ttaiT.if  Otey  areaDalacons  to,  "Aril  blm/or  a  guinea;"  or,  "Aak  Um  lefe;"  IttsnMaUMtbatttaeMiMtn*^ 
mostlMtbls:  "Ask  Um  [/or)  his  cqtoioo or,  "Ask  him  [fa Mil]  his  option."  80  thattba  qnesiioD  naelwe 
lUf Into  Us:  Whatii^Wvvornsv(fiNcl*ssl^,wWtMOl^ott«MthBtoeen>slk«ai(.'^ 
Bimnt. 
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rion,  *M«itm«Aleu£A7,"  If  hiteiprcted  analogically,  most  metn,  "Aik,/(wmeol)lp«rhig,"  which 
b  mm  correct  and  explicit ;  or,  if  tiu  be  not  suppoied  a  dative,  (nnd  it  doea  not  appear  to  be  ao, 
above,)  the  aentcnce  is  atill  wrong,  and  the  correction  mast  be,  "Ask  of  mea  blesaing,"  or  '*Aak 
nv  blessing."  So,  "Aak  yonr  matter  tenfe,"  onght  rather  to  be,  "Ask  of  yonr  master  lenTc," 
"Aik  Tonr  mastPi  for  leave,"  or,  "Ask  tout  maater't  leave."  The  example  from  Mark  ought  to 
he,  "They  asked  htm  ahotd  the  parable.''  Again,  the  elliptical  sentence,  "Tpnch  them  thy  sons," 
h  leai  perspicnous,  and  therefore  less  accurate,  than  the  full  expreesinn,  "Teach  them  to  thy 
•on*."  To  Uach  is  to  tell  thinga  to  persona,  or  to  instruct  persons  i»  things ;  to  ask  is  to  request 
or  demand  things  of  mfrom  persons,  or  to  Interrogate  or  solicit  persona  ahoxU  or  for  things. 
These  verbs  cannot  be  proved  to  govern  two  cases  in  EngUsh,  because  it  is  more  analogical  and 
nore  reasonable  to  supply  a  preposition,  (if  the  author  omits  it,}  to  govern  one  or  the  other  of 
the  objects. 

On.  11. — Some  writers  erroneoosly  allow  passive  verbs  to  govern  the  objective  in  English,  not 
only  where  they  imagine  onr  Idiom  to  coinciae  with  the  Latin,  but  even  vHiere  they  know  that  it 
does  not  Thus  Dr.  CromUe:  "  Whatever  is  put  in  the  accusative  case  after  the  verb,  must  be 
the  nominative  to  it  in  the  passive  voice,  while  the  other  case  is  retained  nndet  the  government 
of  the  verb,  and  cannot  become  its  nominative.  Thus, '  I  persuade  you  to  this  or  oj  this,'  Per* 
nadto  hoc  iibi.  Here,  the  person  persuaded  is  expressed  in  the  dntirc  case,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  the  nominative  to  the  passive  verb.  We  must,  therefore,  say,  Ha^  tihijfemtadftur,  '  Ton 
are  persuaded  of  this ; '  not.  Tu  pemiaderu.  He  trusted  mc  tcit/t  this  affair,'  or  '  He  belierved 
me  in  this,'  Hoc  mthi  crediait. — Passively,  Hoc  mihi  ereditumeat.  •  I  told  you  this,'  floclibi  dixi. 
'You  WERE  TOLD  THIS,'  Hoc  tibi  dictum  at;  not,  Tudiclux  ct."  [No,  surely :  for,  '  Tudicttues,' 
means, '  Yon  were  called,'  or,  '  Thou  art  reputed ; ' — and,  if  followed  by  any  case,  it  must  be  the 
AOTniooA'tw.]  "  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  rule,  and  to  these  distinctions,  as  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  do  not  always  concur.  Thus,  Hoc  tibi  dictum  at,  means  not  only 
'This  was  told  to  yon,*  but  'Ton  wehe  told  this.'  LUmrmihiapatrepromitsat  eit,mmi9\>otn 
'A  book  was  promised  (to)  me  by  my  father,'  and  *T  was  pboxubd  a  book.*  Tm  primion  rogiUu» 
t*t  Knttiaiam,  *  H«  was  first  asked  fir  his  npinion,'  and  '  An  opinion  was  first  asked  of  him ;  *  In 
which  last  the  accusative  of  the  person  becomes,  in  Latin,  the  nominative  in  the  passive  voice.'* 
See  GroMCt  Latin  Oram.  p.  210. 

Obs.  12. — Muiray's  tectmd  censure  upon  passive  government,  is  this :  "  The  following  sen- 
tences, which  give  [tol  the  passive  voice  the  rcKimon  of  an  active  verb,  are  very  trreguJar,  and  bf 
NO  nMotu  to  be  imitated.  '  The  bishops  and  abbots  toere  allowed  their  leata  in  the  house  of  lords.' 
'Thmeatnss  foHnddenthepreaeHce  ot  th«  tm^tror.'  'Hoimu  sAovm  that  very  ftory  in  ene  of 
hii  own  books.  *  These  sentences  should  have  been ;  '  The  biahojps  and  abbots  were  allowed  to 
have  (or  to  take')  their  scats  in  the  house  of  lords  ; '  or,  '  Seats  in  tae  house  of  lords  were  aRowed 
to  the  btshops  and  abbots : '  '  Throsea  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  presence  of  the  emperor ; ' 
Or,  ■  The  presoyee  of  the  emperor  was  forbidden  to  Tbrasea : '  '  'l*hat  very  story  was  ahowB  fi>  hwft 
in  one  of  nis  own  hooks."'— Ortoro  (Tram.  p.  223.  See  Obs.  8,  above.  One  late  grammarian, 
whose  style  is  on  the  whole  highly  commendable  for  Ita  purity  and  accuracy,  forbears  to  condemn 
Ae  |Ara«eologT  here  spoken  of;  and,  though  ho  does  not  expressly  denmd  and  justify  it,  be 
aeems  disposed  to  let  it  pass,  with  the  license  of  the  following  canon.  "For  oonvenieace,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  it  as  a  rule,  that — Paaaive  verbt  govern  an  objective,  whm  the  nominative  to  the 
fomve  verb  i»  not  the  proper  o^ect  of  the  active  voice." — Barnard'a  Anafyttc  Oram.  p.  134.  An 
tAa  asserts  the  gov«Dment  of  two  cases  by  vcrv  many  of  our  active  vent,  and  the  govwmnent 
of  one  by  almost  any  passive  verb,  according  to  the  following  rules  :  '*  Verbs  of  teaching,  givit^ 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  nature,  govern  two  objectives,  tne  one  of  a  person  and  the  other  of 
s  thing ;  as,  He  taught  me  grammar :  His  tutor  gave  him  a  leeson ;  He  promised  me  a  reward. 
A  passive  verb  nuy  govern  an  objective,  when  the  words  immediately  preceding  and  following  it, 
da  not  refer  to  the  some  thing ;  as,  Henry  kmm  offered  a  dollar  by  nis  father  to  induce  him  to 
tenain."— ^.  M.  PutHom'a  Gram.  pp.  110  and  112. 

Oaa.  13.— The  common  dognaa,  that  an  active  verb  mast  govern  an  ehject,  and  th*t  a  nrntai 
ormtnuuitiTe  verb  must  not,  amount  to  nothing  as  directions  to  the  composer;  because  tb« 
classification  of  verbs  depends  upon  this  very  matter,  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  an  objeet 
after  them ;  and  no  general  principle  has  been,  or  can  be,  furnished  beforehand,  by  whi(di  theiv 
fitness  or  nnfitoeu  for  taking  such  government  can  be  determined.  This  must  depend  upon 
usage,  and  usage  must  conform  to  tba  sense  intended.  Very  many  verba — probably  a  vast  mnjn^ 
hy— govern  an  object  sometimes,  but  not  always;  many  that  sre  commonly  mtransitive  or  neuter, 
srenot  inall  their  tisea  ao;  and  many  that  are  commonly  tranaitive,  have  sometimes  no  apparent 
Mgimen.  The  distinction,  then,  in  our  dictionaries,  of  verbs  active  and  i^euter,  or  tronsiuve  and 
intransitive,  serves  scarcely  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
objecUve  case,  affecta  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  some  instances  the  signification  of  the  verb 
seems  ahaoat  merged  in  that  of  its  object ;  m,  to  lay  hold,  to  make  lua,  to  take  care.  In  others, 
the  trauHitive  character  of  the  word  is  partial ;  as,  "  He  paid  ray  board ;  I  toM  you  so,"  Some 
verbs  will  govern  any  objective  whatever ;  ns,  to  name,  to  mention.  What  is  there  that  cannot  be 
named  m  metUionedt  tiueis  again  are  restricted  to  one  noun,  orto  a  few;  as,  to  tramfrme  a 
law,  or  rule.  What  can  be  tran^ressed,  but  a  law,  a  limit,  or  something  eqaivalent  f  8om» 
verbs  will  fiovern  a  kindred  noun,  or  its  pronoun,  but  scarcely  any  other ;  as,  "  He  lived  a  vlr- 
tooos  life." — "  Hear,  t  pray  you,  this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed." — Gen.  zzxvii,  6.  "I  wilt 
also  command  the  clonaa  that  they  rain  no  ram  upon  it."— -haiah,  v,  6. 

Om.  14. — Onr  grammarians,  when  they  come  to  determine  what  verbs  are  properly  transitive* 
and  what  are  not  ao,  do  not  in  all  instances  auree  in  opinion.  In  short,  plain  as  they  think  the 
■tatter,  they  ate  much  at  odds.   Many  of  them  say,  that,  "  In  the  phrases, '  To  dream  a  dream,' 

*  Ihaas  esanplM  Honaf  bom  wed  fh«n  Webster,  wbo  publlsbed  them,  wift  rtftttnen,  under  hli  S4th  Rnla. 
Wkhtsollttlelutbtn  AaeomeUva  power  of  gnnnmar,  tbn  Doctor  remann  upon  the  constmrtlttn  as  IMIows : 
*' lUs  Uloa  to  eott^sDwIr  anesaalou,  bnt  peth^  iBconlgiUa."— ir»«fr*i 
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'TNillTaa'rlitaoaiUfe,'  'ToranBncA,*  'To  walk  a  hone/  'Todutees  chUd,' theverlwuniiM 
a  tninn/tM  cluracter,  and  in  these  eaaes  may  be  denominated  active." — See  Guy't  Gram.  p.  21 ; 
Mwra^a,  180;  LtffenolF;  183;  Fi*k'»,  123;  Smith's,  153.  Thia  decision  is  andoubtedlfjuat;  Tet 
a  late  writer  haa  taken  a  d«al  of  paina  tofind  fault  with  it,  and  to  persuade  hia  readen,  that,  "  No 
Teib  is  aotive  in  oi^  MdM,  at  nader  atu/ conttruction,  that  will  not,  in  erery  aenw,  pennit  the  objeG< 
tivo  case  of  a  peraooal  pronoun  after  it" — Wright' »  Gramt,^.  174.  Wells  abtordly  suppoies,  "An 
mtrantitite  verb  may  be  tutd  to  ^ovtm  an  objective." — Gram.  p.  145.  Some  imagine  that  veiba 
of  mental  action,  such  as  conceive,  think^  beiimt,  &c.,  are  not  properly  transitiTe;  and,  if  they 
find  an  object  after  such  a  verb,  they  chooietoaimDiyaprepOBitiontosoTemit:  *»,  "I concaved 
it  (ofix)  in  that  light."— Gwy'«  Gram.  p.  21.  *■  Sid  yon  eonoeivo  (of)  nim  to  be  me  ?  "—A.  p.  28. 
With  tnis  idea,  few  will  probably  concur. 

Obs.  16.— W«  tometimea  find  the  pronoun  me  needteaaly  thrown  in  after  a  Terb  that  eiths 
gOTema  aonu  other  oltject  or  ia  not  properly  tranaiUve,  at  least  in  reanect  to  thia  word ;  aa,  "  It 
ascends  ma  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and  crnay  vapours," — ShaJuptan'i 
Fedataff.  "  Then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  apirita  muster  me  all  to  their  captun, 
the  heart." — M  Thia  la  a  faulty  relic  of  our  old  Saxon  datiTe  caae.  So  of  the  second  parson : 
**  Fare  yon  well,  FalatafT" — Shah.  Here  you  waa  written  for  the  objective  caae,  but  it  seems  now 
to  have  become  the  nominative  to  the  verb  fan.  *'  Fare  thee  well/'— IK  SeM.  "  Fazewell  to 
tbae." — Id.  These  expreasions  were  once  equivalent  in  syntax;  but  they  are  hardly  so  now; 
and,  in  lieu  of  the  former,  it  would  seem  better  English  to  say,  "  Fare  fAou  well."  Again:  "Turn 
ihse  aside  to  thy  right  band  or  to  thy  left,  and  lay  thee  hold  on  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take 
thee  his  armour." — ^2  Sam.  ii,  21.  If  any  modem  author  bad  written  this,  our  critics  would  hiTs 
ffueaaed  he  had  learned  from  some  of  the  Quakers  to  misemploy  thee  for  thou.  The  constructioa 
»  an  imitation  of  the  Fkench  reciprocal  or  reflected  verba.  It  ought  to  be  thus:  "Tom  thou 
■aide  to  thy  ri^t  hand  or  to  thy  1^1,  and  fay  hold  on  one  of  the  young  men,  and  take  to  ihyittf 
hia  armoni."  So  of  the  third  person  :  "  The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  Am  of  hii  pn- 
Toking  each  dangerous  enemies." — Hcxb:  Murrat/'a  Gram,  i,  p.  ISO.  Heiebothof  theprononns 
are  worae  than  lUeless,  though  Murray  discerned  but  one  error. 

"  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour ; 
Then  thou  ahalt  flndmy  eonain  Beatriee."— 4ku.  :  Jtfiidl  Ado. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  V. 

NoTX  I. — Those  verbs  or  participles  which  require  a  rerimen,  or  which  signKy 
acUon  that  must  terminate  transitively,  should  not  be  used  without  an  object ;  us, 
"  She  ttfectg  [kindness,]  in  order  to  ingratiate  [herself]  with  you.'* — "  I  ntwt 
eottfum'ljoa,]  at  the  same  time,  sgunst  a  serrile  imitation  of  vaj  author  whateTer." 
— 32air*(  Bhet.  p.  192. 

Non  n. — ^Those  rerlm  and  participles  which  do  not  admit  an  object,  or  wfaith 
express  u:Uon  that  terminates  in  themselves,  or  with  the  doer,  should  not  be  used 
transitively;  as,  "The  planters  ffroto  cotton."  Say  raise,  produce,  or  cultivat$. 
**  Dare  yon  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  abould 
advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  got" — Blair* sRhet.  p.  278. 
Say, — "  beyond  the  point  to  tohich  it  permits  them  to  go." 

NoTR  ni. — ^No  transitive  verb  or  participle  should  assume  a  government  to  which 
its  own  meaning  is  not  adapted ;  as,  *'  Thou  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  s 
■oun — ^personal,  \%personatet  'man.'" — Kirkkam^s  Gram.  p.  131.  Say,  "Itivp* 
resmU  man."  "  Where  a  string  of  sucb  sentences  succeed  each  other." — Blairs 
RhH.  p.  168.   Say.  "  Where  many  snob  sentences  come  in  succession." 

Non  IT. — ^The  pasnve  verb  should  always  take  for  its  subject  or  nominative  the 
direct  olneci  of  the  activetrwuitive  verb  from  which  it  is  derived ;  as,  (Active,) 
"Tbey  denied  raethis  privilege."  (Passive,)  " This  ^rrVie;^ was  denied  ««;" 
no^  "I  was  denied  tbis^'rt^ere: "  for  me  may  be  governed  by  to  understood,  but 
privilege  cannot,  nor  can  any  ouer  ragimon  be  round  for  it 

Non  V. — Passive  verbs  should  never  be  made  to  govern  the  objectin  case,  be- 
cause the  receiving  of  an  action  supposes  it  to  terminate  on  the  subject  or  nominative.* 
SiTOrs :  "  Sometimes  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a  small  degtse  of  empban^."— 
X.  Jfurra^'*  Gram.  8vo,  p.  197.    Say,  "  Sometimes  it  t*  used"  &c.    "  His  feuiale 

*Tbk  sstaa  te  be  a  maanatlB  prindpU  of  qntai,  and  ntIfladUeoBtndle(sd,waprii)clpla  oppMit*t>a 
ssi  ap,  by  ■otn>  atodam  tfchws  of  ncrtg.  who  vantar»  to  iatiUj  all  thow  tbnonnal  pbraw  vbVch  I  hm  coodfi 
as  oiron.  Thus  lOwler :  •*  Note  6.  When  a  V«b  wHhlts  AeeiuatiTC  casi,  is  mmmImiI  to  m  mifl*  mA  tt  a^y 
Ua  this  aoeimtlTe  after  It  In  Ibe  pasrtTa  TClee :  as,  *  This  Aw  *n«  Mt  *N  •Nirt  M.' ■'— 

Rto,  f  us.  Now  what  Is  this,  bat  an  eAwt  lo  tMeh  bid  Ea^iih  by  mleT— aBdhyaaebanile,  iw,a*iita(t» 
mere  eeoeral  tban  am  ths  gnsi  elsM  of  terms  which  tt  waa  aettened  to  IitefaMlB  T    And  yot  ttb  rule,  bi«ad  m  K 
1%  doss  not  apply  at  aU  to  thsaiaaiplailTen!  Ftor"MiMMtf."wUhoaltbolBpaitaatMrd**M,"t(aei«fah- 
dsnttojtaporHnnjMlf.    Nor  Is  tbs  aaampla  iMif.    One  ooAl  latlHr  to  say, «  XUs  has  been  (mlM,- " 
"TtOMimUmm^red."  BaatbaaiavhMlSato ta <HM.Mi,abon. 
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ehsraoters  hctve  hem  found  fault  with  as  ioupid." — SceUitCt  Zeet.  p.  111.  Say, — 
"  hivehoen  censured  ;  or, — "have  been  hlamed,  decried,  di»prai§edi  or  condemned." 

Nora  VI. — ^Xbe  peifeot  putioiple,  as  gaoh,  Bhonld  never  be  made  to  govern  any 
objective  tens ;  beoanse,  without  aa  active  atutiliaij,  its  significaHon  is  almo^  alwan 
passive :  as,  "  We  shall  Bet  down  the  characters  made  tue  of  to  represeDt  all  toe 
etementar;  sounds." — L,  Murratf'g  Gram.  p.  5 ;  lUk't,  34.  Say, — "  the  charao- 
tars  ea^lovedj  or  used." 

Non  VXL— As  the  difbrent  eases  in  Snglish  are  not  always  di^ngiuabed  by 
Adr  fiinn,  can  mnsk  be  taken  lest  their  cxnistniotion  be  Ibond  equivocal,  or  am- 
lugaoiu ;  as,  "And  we  shall  alwa^  Jaid  our  sgniencu  acquire  more  vigour  and 
eoergr  when  tbns  retnnehed."— ^Ztm'f  Shtt.  p.  111.  Say,  "We  sbaU  alvigr> 
SnAtnat  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour,"  &c. ;  or,  "  We  shall  alwi^  find  our 
sentences  to  acquire  more  vigour  and  enerCT  when  thus  retrenched." 

Note  VIII. — In  the  language  of  ourlBible,  righUy  quoted  or  printed,  j/e  u  not 
finnd  in  Ute  objective  case,  nor  you  in  the  nominative ;  scriptural  texts  that  pteawve 
Bot  this  distinotioD  of  eases,  are  ooMeqoently  to  be  oonaidered  isaeoante. 

IMFBOPBIBTIfiS  FOB  GOBRECTION. 

PAL8E  SYNTAX  UNDER  RtTLB  V. 
IInDBR  TBI  RnLB  msLT.-^'Tka  OsnOTITX  Fobx. 

"  Who  Bfaonld  I  meet  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend ! " — ^ectator.  No.  32. 

rVoaKiTLS.— Not  proper,  bscaoM  tfaa  pronoun  vho  1*  In  the  nominatin  cm,  and  li  used  u  o^J«et  of  th* 
Mtj*wtnuidtlvtt  verb  jin^mui.  But,aMor(UivtoRale  6tli,  "AuonnoraproaoannwdedwotiJeetoraB  aetiT*. 
IniHttlT*  Tirb  or  paRleipk,la  govamad  by  it  la  tba  otttMUra  eaw."  Tbanan*,  w*«  ahonld  ba  ioAmh/  thni, 
*•  Wkum  ahonid  I  maat,"  fte.J 

"  Let  not  him  boaat  that  puts  on  Iiifl  armoor,  bnt  he  that  takes  it  oC" — Bart^a/t  Work»t 
iii,  262.  "  Let  none  touch  it,  but  they  who  are  clean." — SoIb'b  I^xran,  96.  "  Let  the  sea 
toor,  and  the  fall  net!  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein." — PmIim,  zoviii,  7. 

Pray  be  pilvide,  and  oareful  who  yoa  tnut." — Mn.  QcJVe  hsttet.  **  How  shill  the  pei^ 
know  who  to  eatnut  with  their  propoty  and  their  libertieB?" — Ditlriel  School,  p.  801. 
*'  The  cba^|ain  entreated  my  comrade  and  I  to  dreea  u  well  as  poirible." —  World  Di^tlaytd, 
i,  168.  "He  that  Cometh  nnto  me, I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." — 7Vw<,No.  8, p. 6.  <*'WliOi 
dtiring  this  preparation,  they  constantly  and  solemnly  invoke." — Hope  of  laraH,  p.  84. 
"  Whoever  or  whalerer  owes  us,  is  Debtor ;  whoever  or  wheterer  we  owe,  is  Creditor."— 
Marth't  Book'Keepinff,  p.  23.  "Declaring  the  curricle  was  his,  and  he  should  have 
who  he  chose  in  it." — Anna  Sou,  p.  H7.  *'  The  fact  is.  Burke  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
heat  of  iMilliant  contonporariet  who  we  can  rank  as  a  first-rate  orator.' ' —  TAt  Knitdcerbockor, 
J(^,  1833.  "  ThtiB  7<m  see,  how  natnraUy  the  FfeibUea  and  the  Daflbdila  have  pradueed 
^  Mesaalfaa'a  of  onr  tiaae."  —Bnmi's  E^mate,  ii,  88.  "  They  would  find  fat  the  Roman 
lilt  both  the  Sdpio's." — lb.  ii,  76.  "He  found  his  wife's  clothes  on  fire,  and  she  just  ex- 
piring."— Ne«-¥orit  Observer.  "To  present  ye  holy,  unblameable,  and  unieproTeahle  in 
his  eight." — Bartia^t  WorkM,  i,  353.  "  Let  ^e  distributer  do  his  duty  with  simplicitT ;  the 
Biq>erintendent,  with  diligence ;  he  who  performs  offices  of  compassion,  with  oheorfalness." 
— ShMrt**  Bomana,  xii,  9.  "If  the  crew  rail  at  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  will  they 
■liod?" — CoOiei't  Antomimu,  p.  106.  "Ha  having  none  bat  them*  they  having  ncme  bnt 
hee." — DaiVTON's  Poiifo&ion. 

*'  Thou,  nature,  partial  nature,  I  arrugn  1 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complun."' — Bunif't  Poama,  p.  50. 

"Nvt  knows  he  who  it  ia  his  arms  pursue 
With  eager  daspa,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who." — Addiaon'e,  p.  218. 

Under  Notb  L — Of  Vbhbs  TaAHBrnva. 

"  When  it  gives  that  sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  coi^unctioD." — £.  Mwray'i  Granu 
p.  118.  ■*  Thoogh  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge,  thon  canst  not  deny  the  fact." — Xwra/a 
Sof,  p.  209.  "  They  tpadfif,  like  many  other  adjectives,  and  connect  wa»meea."—KMtham'a 
Oram.  p.  1 14.  "  The  Tiolation  of  this  rule  tonos  so  much  to  perplex  and  obscure,  that  it  ia 
•tfer  to  err  by  too  many  short  sentences." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  312.  "A  few  Exercitea  are 
subjoined  to  each  imitortant  definition,  fer  him  to  praoHea  upon  as  he  proceeds  in  commit- 
ing." — Nvttm^a  Oram.  8d  Ed.  p.  vii.  "A  verb  signifying  acttvely  governs  the  accusative." 
—Adam'a  Gram.  p.  17 1 :  GoultTa,  172 ;  Orani'a,  199 ;  and  others.  "  Ur,  any  word  that  wiQ 
wyi^wte,  is  a  T«rb." — KirkAam'a  Oram,  p.  44.  *'  In  duH9  two  conclu(^sg  lentenoea, 
anthor,  hastening  to  finish,  appears  to  write  xaUter  Wttdassly."— Btefr^a  ItM.  p.  SIB. 

\ 
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**  He  ^ply  reasons  on  one  lide  of  the  question,  and  then  finiBhes." — lb.  p.  306.  **  PtaiM 
to  God  teaches  to  be  hnmble*  and  lovlj  oursclTes." — Atte&bubt  :  i&  p.  30i.  "  This 
author  has  endeavored  to  surpass." — Green't  Inductive  Gram.  p.  64.  Idleness  and  jdemie 
fataeg  a>  soon  as  biznnesa." — Noah  Wo/titer't  &$aff*,  p.  102>  **And,  in  oonjugating,  you 
must  pay  partioalai  attention  to  the  manner  in  whkh  these  s^ns  are  anpUed." — KirUtamC* 
Gram.  p.  140.  **  He  said  Ti^mia  would  have  ^nancapated  long  agQ> — TM  Libantar,  ix, 
83.  **AaA  hanng  in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobe£ence."— 2  Cor.  z,  0.  "  However,  in 
^Mse  cases,  custom  generally^  detennines.  — Wrighft  Gram.  p.  ffO.  "  In  proof,  let  the  fol- 
lowingcases  demonstrate." — lb,  p.  46.  "  We  must  surprise,  that  he  should  se  speedily  have 
forgotten  his  first  princiidea." — Jb.  p.  147.  "  How  should  we  surprise  at  the  expressira, 
'  This  is  a  loji  question ! ' " — lb.  p.  219.  "And  such  as  prefer,  can  parse  it  aa  m  possessiTe 
adjective." — Goodenow'i  Gram.  p.  89.  "To  assign  all  the  reasons,  that  induced  to  deriatt 
from  other  grammarians,  would  lead  to  a  needless  prolixity." — Alexaniitr'$  Gram.  p.  4. 
''"Hie  Indicative  mood  simply  indicates  or  declares." — Fammt't  Gram.  p.  33. 

XJifDBB  NoTS  n. — Of  Verbs  Lntkan3iti\b. 
M  Id  his  seventh  chapter  he  ex^atiateth  himself  at  great  length." — Bartia^'a  Wortt, 
ifi,  3M.  **  He  quarrelleth  my  bringmg  some  testimonies  of  antiquity,  agreeing  with  vhat 
I  aay."— n.  iii,  373.  '*  Ue|ilenting  him  (tf  his  design."— Hunw's  Hiat.  ii,  66.  '« Hauy 
knew,  that  an  oxcomnuiiiiiwtion  omid  not  ftU  <tf  opetitiiig  mart  dangemnui  efisets."— 
R.  ii,  166.  "The  popular  lords  did  not  liul  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject."— 
Macault^'i  Biat.  iii,  177.  "  He  is  always  master  of  his  subject ;  and  seems  to  pUy  himsdf 
with  it." — Bkur'a  Rhat.  p.  446.  "  But  aa  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  tA  disease,  all  hit 
secret  infirmities  shew  themselves." — lb.  p.  256.  "  No  man  repented  him  of  his  wicked- 
ness."— Jeremah,  viii,  6.  "  Gto  thee  one  way  or  other,  either  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the 
left." — Esekiet,  xxi,  16.  "  He  lies  him  down  by  the  rivers  side." —  Walker"!  Partidea,  p.  99. 
"  Uy  desire  has  been  Cor  some  yeaxs  past,  to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American  '^w 
tations." — Cowley'a  Pre/,  to  hia  Poems,  p.  viL    "I  fear  mo  thou  wilt  irom  the 

payment  of  it" — Zambia,  i,  76.  "  We  never  recur  an  idea*  without  aoquiring  some  eom- 
pjaaticgi." — R^ppii^him'a  Art  of  ^paaking,  p.  xxxiL 

"  Yet  more  t  the  i^ctka  of  deaui  he  must  aUde^ 
Then  lies  him  meekly  down  bst  by  his  brethren's  ride." — IStoit. 

XTltDBB  NOTB  m. — Or  VbbBS  MlSiPPLlKD. 

"A  parliament  forfeited  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  king." — Htaae'»Bid.a» 
223.  "  The  practice  of  forfeiting  ships  which  had  been  wrecked."— /A.  i,  fiOO.  "The  nssier 
his  military  successes  approached  him  to  the  throne."— /&.  t.  388.  "  In  the  next  example, 
you  personifies  ladiea,  therefore  it  is  plural." — Kirkham'a  Gram.  p.  103.  **T1m  first  *ti  per- 
sonates valet  second  its  represents  stream." — lb.  p.  103.  "  Pronouns  do  not  alwajs 
avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns." — lb.  p.  86.  "  Vars  is  an  adverb  of  comparisoo,  it  con^Mces 
the  adjective  good." — lb.  p.  88.  "  You  will  please  to  commit  the  following  paragraph."— 
lb.  p.  140.  **  Even  the  Greek  and  Latin  passive  verbs  require  an  auxiliary  to  coujagslt 
some  of  their  tenses." — Afurra/a  Gram,p.  100.  "The  dmioiient  verbs,  in  Latin,  xaquin 
also  aa  wuuliory  to  conjugate  several  of^ their  toues."- A.  p.  100.  "I  haw  no  donbths 
made  aa  wise  iai  true  proverbs,  as  any  body  has  done  unce."— A.  p.  146.  "A  umfom 
variety  assumes  as  man;jr  set  fonns  as  Proteus  had  shapes."— i^VAiAaMi'a  Bhauiom,  p.  li> 
"  When  words  in  apposition  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession." — A'u»»'«  Ponerr  p>  it. 
"Where  such  sentences  Ixoquently  succeed  each  other." — L,  Murray'a  Gram,  p.  349. 
**  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  most  proper." — Biair'a  Wtai.  p.  99 ;  ifwny* 
Oram,  i,  303.^ 

**  JtU.  Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague } 
Horn.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike."— iSkai. 

Undbb  Nora  IV.— Of  Pabsivb  Veebs. 
"  We  too  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  forming  our  own  laws." — X.  ifwmy*'  Gram. 
p.  134.  "  Por  we  are  not  only  aUowed  the  use  of  ul  the  andeot  poetic  feet,"  &c. — Ik  p. 
269;  JSSrikam'a  Elocution,  143;  Jamieaon'a  SAel.  310.  **By  what  code  of  morals  am  I 
denied  the  right  and  privilege  }  "—Dr.  BarilaU'a  Leet.  p.  4.  **  The  children  of  Israel  hare 
alone  been  denied  the  possession  of  it." — Kaith'a  Evideneea,V'  68.  "At  Yorkfifteen  honlred 
Jews  were  refused  all  quarter." — lb.  p.  73.  "  He  would  teach  the  Preach  language  in 
three  lessons,  provided  he  was  paid  fitty-fivo  dollars  in  advance." — Chaaotta'a  Eaaof,  p.  4. 
"And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  PhariHeea,  when  the  kingdom  of  Qod  should  corns." 
— iutc,  xvii,  20.  "  I  have  been  shown  a  book."— CoDipWf*  Rhd.  p.  392.  "  John  Home 
Tooke  was  refused  admission  only  because  he  had  tx^n  in  holy  orderg." — Divaniaiu  aj 
PwU)/,  i,  60.  "Mr.  Home  Tooke  having  taken  orders,  he  was  refused  admiasiw  to  the 
hax."—ChurchUe$  Gram.  p.  146.  "Its  reference  to  place  is  lost  idght  tS."—BmOiim*'* B. 
Gn»».p.  116.  "What striking  leasonarewetaughtbythetenorofUi^ history? "—Awl's 
QuMfwuw,  p.  71.  had  been  left,  by  a  Mend,  no  less  than  eigb^  tlwusand  pouids."— 
Priftfliv'iCrraiii.p.ua.  '*  Where  UUn  an  many  ^lui^t^ 
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its  share  of  time  ind  labour." — JoMiuoh'm  Pref.  to  Diet,  xiii.  '<  FrMsnting  tks  sulgect  in 
a  £u  more  practical  fiarm  than  it  has  been  heretofore  given." — Kirkham't  Phrmohgy,  p.  t. 
**  If  a  bein^  of  entire  impartiality  should  be  shown  the  two  companies." — SeoU'»  Pnf.  to 
BtbUt  p.  Til.  "  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the  British  azmy." — GrimMhmo't  Hitt.  p.  81. 
"  Who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  s  considerable  sum." — Johnton't  L\fe  of  Goidtmitk, 
■''Whether  a  maid  or  a  widow  may  be  granted  sach  a priTilege."-"jaMctator,  No.  536. 
«B^>pily  all  these  affected  terms  hare  been  denied  the  public  suffrage.  —Com^MTs  Ithtt, 

E.  199.  "  Let  him  next  be  shewn  the  parsingtable." — Nutting  a  Gram,  p.  Tiii.  "llieQca^ 
e  may  be  shown  the  use  of  the  Analysing  Table." — 7ft.  p.  ix.  "  Pittacus  was  offered  » 
great  sum  of  money." — Saniom't  Grmm.  p.  228.  "  He  had  been  allowed  more  time  for 
study." — B>.  p.  229.  "  If  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them." — 
Addioit,  SpeeL  Ko.  414.  "  Suppose  I  am  offered  au  office  or  a  bribe." — Pitrfont$  Ditemirf, 
Jan.  27.  1889. 

*<Am  I OM  ehMte,  o«8  lait^mbnee  deny'd  f 

Shall  I  not  lay  me  by  his  elay-eold  side?  "— Aom's  Lhahi,  B.  Ix.  L  lOS. 
Undbb  Notb  v.  —  Fjkssnni  Vbkbs  TRUfsrnrB. 

*■  The  jsvpontion  to  is  mads  use  of  before  nouns  of  place*  when  they  follow  Terbs  and 
patticsples  fA  motion." — Mttera^'t  Gr^.  p.  203 ;  Itu»noit»t  231 ;  Ortmideaft,  86 ;  iWs» 
143;  Smitk'a,  170;  Oug't,  90  {  Fotoler^;  655.  "Ilier  were  refused  entrance  into  A* 
bouse."— JAm^s  Ajy,  ii,  204.  "Their  separate  BigniSeation  has  bean  lost  sight  o£"— 
Am*  XboAs,  B,  422.  «But|  wheauver  yc  ii  inade  use  irf^  U  must  be  in  the  aonmraM^  and 
never  in  the  obifectire,  ease."— Cl96MV«  Gnm.  VM.  *'It  is  said,  that  more  pacaoiia  thn, 
COM  are  paid  handsome  salaries,  for  taking  care  to  see  acts  oS  Mriiunent  pntpeuy  worded." 
^•CkmvhiWt  Gram.p.  334.  "The  following  Budimento  of  Englilh'aTammsr,  hare  beea 
made  use  of  in  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania." — Da.  Boosbs  :  in  Sarriaon't  Qnym.  p.  3. 
"It  nerra  should  be  lost  sight  of^" — Ntwman'a  RAotoric,  p.  19.  "A  very  curious  foct  hath 
been  taken  notice  of  by  those  expert  metaphysicians."~Cafn;)&e^«  SM.  p.  281.  "The 
archbishop  interfered  that  Michelef  s  Ueturet  might  be  put  a  st^  to." — Tie  /Wmu^  ixt  878. 
"lie  diaturbanoes  in  Qottengen  hare  been  entirely  put  an  end  to." — Daily  AdMrtiter. 
"  Berides  those  that  are  taken  notice  of  in  these  exoeptions." — Priettb^t  Oram.  p.  6.  **Ai 
one,  two,  or  three  auxiliary  verbs  are  made  use  of." — lb.  p.  24.  "The  arguments  whteh 
have  been  made  use  o£" — Addison'a  Emdenoei,  p.  32.  ■<  The  circumstance  is  properly  taken 
notice  of  by  the  author." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  217.  "Patagonia  has  never  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  any  European  nation." — <^iMmm^«  Oeog.  p.  62.  "  He  will  be  found  fiiult  withal 
no  more,  i.  e.  not  hereafter." — Wailuf't  Particle*,  p.  226.  "  The  thing  was  to  be  put  an  end 
to  somehow."— Lei^A  Butt^g  Bjfnm,  p.  15.  "  In  1798,  the  Papal  Territory  was  taken  pos- 
seiaum  of  Inr  the  French."- /^HHMeff  O«09.p.  228.  "  The  idea  haa  not  for  a  moment  bean 
lost  sigbt  of  by  the  Board."— OmtmoA  SeAoof  Jburnal,  %  87.  "  I  shall  eerily  be  excused  the 
labour  of  more  transcription." — Jokmxm't  U/b  of  Drydm.  "  If  I  may  be  allowed  that  ex- 
ptMsion." — Campb«ffa  Rhtt.  p.  2£9,  and  288.  If  without  offence  I  may  be  indulged  the 
observation." — lb.  p.  295.  "There  are  other  characters,  which  are  frequently  made  use 
of  hi  composition.  — Mwrai^a  Gram,  p.  28!;  Inffertolft,  293.  "Such  unaccountable  in- 
ftnniUea  might  be  in  many,  pertups  In  most,  cases  got  the  better  oL"—BmitM»  MionU 
Snma;  i,  103.  *•  Which  ought  never  to  be  had  recouna  to."— A.  i,  186.  "Hut  the  widows 
may  be  tdcen  care  iiV'—Batday'a  Worka,  i,  499.  "  Other  cavib  will  yet  be  taken  notice 
oC" — Pope'a  Pref.  to  Homer.  **  Which  implies,  that  all  christians  are  offered  eternal  sidva- 
tion." —  HWf  Itttttra,  p.  149.  "  Yet  even  the  dogs  are  allowed  the  crumbs  which  fell  from 
their  master's  tsMe."— Can^tAstt't  Goap^,  Matt,  xr,  27.  "For  we  say  the  light  within 
niust  be  taken  heed  unto." — Bmvlay'a  WorJa,  i,  148.  "This  sound  of  a  is  taken  notice  of 
in  Steele's  Orammar." —  Watkm'a  Diet.  p.  22.  "  One  came  to  be  paid  ten  guineas  for  a  pair 
of  silver  buckles." — Caatk  Saekrent,  p.  104.  "  Let  him,  therefore,  be  carefully  shewn  tiie 
a^iplicatioa  of  the  several  questions  in  the  table." — Nutting'a  Gram,  p.  8.  "Aiter  a  few 
tunes,  it  is  no  longer  taken  notioe  of  by  the  hearers." — Sheridan't  Leet.  p.  182.  *'It  will 
not  admit  of  the  same  excuse,  nor  be  altowed  the  same  indulgence,  by  people  of  any  cUa- 
cnmnent." — Ibid.  "  Inanimate  things  may  be  made  property  oL" — Beattia'a  M.  Sei.  p.  860. 
"And,  when  he's  bid  a  liberaller  price. 
Will  not  tM  sluggish  in  the  work,  nor  nice." — Butkt't  Pomit  p.  162, 

Uhdir  Kon  VL — Or  Pkbtbot  Paktioiplbs. 

*'AI1  the  words  made  use  of  to  denote  actual  and  intellectual  things,  are  jn  their  origin 
metaphors." — Con^Mft  Eha.  p.  380.  "A  reply  to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of 
by  unbeUevars." — BbUt't  EJut.  p.  293.  "  It  was  heretofore  the  only  form  made  use  of  in 
tarn  prefer  tenses." — Dr.  Aah'a  Oram.  p.  47.  "  Of'  the  points,  and  other  characters  made 
use  of  in  writing." — A.  p.  xr.  "If  fAy  be  the  personal  pronoun  made  use  of." — Waikgr'w 
Diet.  "The Conjunction  is  a  word  made  use  of  to  connect  sentences." — Bum'a  Gram.  p. 
28.  "ThejK^ts  made  use  of  to  answer  these  purposes  are  the  four  following." — Harriao^$ 
^npn,  p.  67.   "Inemu  dgiiiftes  pezfumei  exluled  by  fir^  and  made  use  of  in  zdigww 
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eeremoniet." — Murra^t  Key,  p.  171.  **  In  most  of  his  oratioas,  there  ia  too  mneh  tit ;  ma 
earned  tiie  length  of  ostentation." — Blair'*  Rhti.  p.  24fl.  "To  illustrate  the  peat  truth. 
10  often  lost  sight  of  in  oar  times." — Common  School  Journal^  i,  88.  "  The  princqwl  figures, 
made  use  of  to  affect  the  heart,  are  Exclamation,  Confession,  Deprecation,  Commiaatian, 
and  Imprecation." — Formity's  BeUei-Lettres,  p.  133.  "Bisgustcd  at  the  odious  artifice* 
made  use  of  hj  the  Judge." — Junius,  p.  1 3.  *'  The  whole  reasons  of  our  being  allotted  ■ 
condition,  out  of  which  so  much  wickedne^  and  misery  would  in  fact  arise." — Bvtier'i 
Anahgv,  p.  109.  **  Some  duracteristicBL  drctunstaiice  Sting  generally  invented  or  laid 
hold  <^."~Kama,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  246- 

"And  by  is  likewise  lu'd  witb  Nanus  that  shew 
The  Means  made  use  of,  or  the  Method  how." — WartTi  Oram.  p.  105. 

Undbb  Note  VIL — CoNsmucnoita  AMBiacoira. 

"  Many  adTerba  admit  of  degrees  *ii  comparison  at  wdl  as  a^jeetiTee.** — iVMstiey**  Onm. 

L133.  **  But  the  author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  hia  works,  fiermed  onr 
guage  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Diyden." — Blair'*  Rkat.  p.  180.  "In 
some  States,  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  no  juries,  nor  Courts  of  Chancery  at  alL" — Wii- 
gUr't  Etsaj/t,  p.  146.  ■*  I  feel  myself  grateful  to  my  Mend."— Murray' $  Key,  p.  276.  "Ihii 
requires  a  writ«  to  have,  himself  a  very  clear  ^prehension  of  the  objeeC  he  means  ti> 
present  to  us." — Blair'i  RAet.  p.  94.  "  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  as  eound."— A. 
p.  137.  "The  apostrophe  denotes  the  omission  of  an  t  which  was  fmnerly  inaeited,  sad 
made  an  additiaii  of  a  syllable  to  the  word."— iVMsliey's  Oram.  p.  67.  **  Then  are  tew, 
whom  I  can  refer  to,  with  more  advantage  tiian  Mr.  Addison.*'-.-£lit»^«  HMel.  p.  119. 

Dkatr,  in  theohffy,  [is  a]  perpetual  sepazation  firom  God,  and  eternal  tormmta." — ffU- 
tier'*  Diet.  "  That  eould  inform  the  IhomJ^  as  well  as  the  old  man  himself  t"—0.&i>Mw'f 
Grom.  p.  345. 

XTHDEn  NoTB  Vm.— TE  Aim  YOF  xk  Scwftdbb. 
"Ye  daughters  of  Rahbah,  gird  ye  with  sackcloth." — Alobs's  Bible  :  Jet.  xlix,  3. 
*''Wa^ye,  make  you  clean." — Broan't  Concordance,  to.  Wath.  "Strip  ye,  end  make  je 
bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  upon  your  loins." — Aloek's  Bibls:  laaiah,  xxxii,  II.  "You  tie 
not  ashamed  that  you  make  yourselves  strange  to  me." — Fhiends'  Biblj<  :  Job,  xix,  3. 
"  You  are  not  ashamed  that  ye  make  yourselves  strange  to  me." — Aloeb's  Bcblb  :  i&.  "If 
you  knew  the  gift  of  Qod." — Brown'*  Concordance,  w.  JOmw.  "  Depart  from,  me,  je  wotkea 
of  iniquity,  I  know  ye  not"— P«»wi^ton's  Warla,  ii,  122. 

RULE  VI.— SAME  CASES. 

A  Noan  or  a  Pronoun  put  after  a  verb  or  participle  not  transitive,  apees 
in  case  with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  referring  to  the  same  thing :  Mi 
**Ji  is  J."—"  These  are  "The  cftiW  was  named  JoAn."— "Jit 

could  not  be  he*' — "  The  Lord  sitteth  JGng  forever." — PstUmSf  zxix,  10. 

"  What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  returned  a  friend^  who  came  a  foe." — ^Pope,  Ep.  iii,  1.  206, 

OBSKRVATIONS  ON  RULE  VI. 

Obs.  1.— Active-tranntive  verbs,  and  tbeir  imperfect  and  pluperfect  participles,  always  goim 
the  otgectiTe  case ;  but  active-intransitire,  passive,  and  neuter  veibs,  and  tb^pataeiplest  tute  tbt 
same  case  after  as  before  tbem,  when  both  words  refer  to  the  same  thing.  Th«  Utter  are  ri^tlj 
supposed  not  to  govern*  any  cose;  nor  are  they  in  general  fotlomd  by  any  noun  or  proaoaa. 
But,  because  they  are  not  transitive,  some  of  them  become  cosQectives  to  such  words  as  ue  ia 
the  same  case  and  signify  the  some  thing.  That  is,  their  finite  tenses  may  be  followed  by  a  nom- 
inative,  and  their  infinitives  and  participlea  by  a  nominatiTe  or  an  objective,  agreeing  wiu  •  ana 
or  a  pronoun  whichprecedes  tbem.  The  cases  are  the  same,  because  the  pnaon  or  (hing  is  oee; 
as,  "/  am  he." — "  Taou  art  Peter." — "  Civil  gotenment  being  the  sole  offjeet  of  forming seeietits, 
its  administration  must  be  conducted  by  common  content."— jtfjfsraon'*  Sote»,  p.  IIIB.  Identity 
it  both  the  foundation  and  the  characteristic  of  ^is  construction.  We  chiefly  use  it  to  affirm  or 
deny,  to  luggest  or  question,  the  tameneu  of  things ;  but  sometimes  JSgMratitelg,  to  Ulustnlt 
the  relations  of  persons  or  things  by  comparison :  f  as,  *'/  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  tiuJuri*  the 
^v«b<auhnan."—John,  xv,  1.  "/am  the  vine,  ys  are  the  brameliM"-'->/oAn,  xv,  S.  B*ea  tha 
names  of  direct  oppotites,  are  sometimes  put  in  the  tame  case,  under  this  rule ;  as, 
"  Bt  sueh  a  change  thy  Airhnett  is  made  HgHt, 
Thy  ehaOM  onhr,  and  thy  tNobww  might. -^Onoper,  Tel.  i,  p.  88l 

Obi.  3.— In  this  role,  the  terms  oAer  and  prweedeng  ralier  ratfier  to  the  order  AeetMa  and 
eenstniction,  than  to  the  mere  jffaeMt^ ot  the  words;  for  the  words  m  f^ admit  of  vaiisM  posi- 

*  Soaitthewsfsr,hav»ecmedv>d  aw  pattlag  gf  fta  saaieeasB  after  Iht  verb  as  hc^b»l^t»be^lll«^^■iw'^•  "i 
**  Mtnltr  verbs  oaeerionsHy  gotmn  e|iher  tte  nomtoattw  or  [ths]  ot^wttTt  cast,  after  tbem."— ^fa*—**-^  Bam. 
p.  54.  "  Tba  Twb  te  ht,  «U»ayi  gortnu  a  NoBdntUn,  unlets  It  bt  of  the  InflnldTt  Hood."— Au^ms^  Gnm. 
p.  94.  TUs  tatiar  tstntioD  b,  tn  Act,  monstroualjr  untrat,  tnd  tlao  toltcbtlcal. 

t  Not  unfke^nMiUy  tbt  eonJoBCtion  tj  tnterrtBtt  bttwoen  ttiest  « ttmo  ustt,"  u  It  nayalso  bttnta  KsntH 
modtion:  aa,"HettatDls«Uithta4,andwtastbtntmbtfti  htUitTbM,ta<l  we  tbt  fenacbtt."— Bmhv< 
Wfr**,ToLU,M»  ^ 
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tiOQi.  Tlie  proper  subject  of  tbe  Terb  is  the  nommatire  to  it,  or  be/on  it,  b^  Rule  2d ;  sod  the 
other  aomiDatiTe,  however  placed^is  understood  to  be  that  which  oomei  after  it,  by  Rule  6th.  In 
general,  howerer,  the  proper  subject  prectde$  the  verb,  and  the  other  word  foUmoi  it,  agreeably 

10  the  literal  sense  of  the  rule.  But  when  the  proper  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb,  as  in  cer- 
tain  Initances  specified  in  the  second  observation  tmder  Rule  2d,  the  explanatory  nominative  is 
eonunonlj  introaaced  still  later ;  as,  "  But  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers." — I  Tin.  iv,  12. 
"Butwhat!  it  thy  »enant%dogt" — ^2  JCin;*,  viii,  13.  "And  so  would  I,  were  I  Parmmio." — 
GoUumitA.  "OC»)nIoch'«  daugbterl  !•  it  thouT"-~0*$ian.  But  in  the  foUowias  example, on 
the  cootruT,  there  is  a  transposition  of  the  entire  lines,  and  the  verb  agrees  with  tne  two  &onu> 
natives  in  tne  Utter : 

*'  To  thee  uwe  solemn  toys  or  emphr  ihett, 
The  robet  of  pleasure  and  the  rmit  of  wo." — Dr.  Johnson. 
Obs.  3. — ^In  interrogative  sentences,  the  terms  are  osually  transposed,*  or  both  are  plaoed  after 
the  verb;  as,  "Am  I  ^  Jewf—John,  xviii,  36.    "Art  thou  it  king  then  ? "— i&.  ver.  37.    "  Wkat 
\stnakt"—Ib.Yei.  3S.    "  H^o  art  M«uf "— 7^.  i,  19.    "Art  fAou  £^ f  i,  21.  "Tdlna, 

Alcipiuoa,  is  not  dUtanct  a  Una  turned  endwise  to  the  eye  ?  "—Berki^t  Diatoguet,  p.  161. 
'*  Whence,  and  vhat  art  Mow,  ezeerable  sfaape?  " — JA'Aon. 
Alt  than  that  traitor  ome/r  ut  thou  hs  f  "—Uiem. 
Obs.  4. — ^In  a  declarative  sentence  also,  there  may  be  a  rhetorical  or  poetical  b«nsposition  of 
one  or  both  of  the  terms ;  as,  "And  I  thy  victim  now  remain." — Frann^i  Horace,  ii,  4S.    "  To 
thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  made." — Pope**  Homer.    "  I  vras  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
was  I  to  the  lame.*' — Job,  xxiz,  15.   "  Far  other  ecene  is  Thraeymeni  now." — Byron.   In  the 
following  sentence,  the  latter  term  is  palpably  misplaced i  "  It  does  not  clearly  appear  atftrat 
what  the  antecedent  it  to  they." — Blair'a  Wtet.  p.  2l8l   Say  rather:  "It  does  not  dearly  appear  at 
first,  ichat  is  the  antecedent  to  [the  pronoun]  they."    In  examples  transposed  like  the  following, 
there  is  an  elegant  olUptis  of  the  verb  to  which  the  pronoun  is  nominative ;  as,  am,  ott,  &c. 
"  When  pain  and  anmish  wring  the  wow, 

A  min&tering  ang3  thou," — Scotfs  Marmion. 
"  The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief. 

Her  new-  bom  Xuma  Mow— with  reign,  alu  I  too  brief."— £jinm. 
*'For  this  commitsion'd,  I  forsook  the  ucy— 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  /eUow-urvant  I." — PartuU. 
Obs.  5.— In  some  peculiar  constructions,  both  words  naturally  come  &«/brv  the  verb ;  as,  "I 
kDow  not  U)ho  the  is. ' — "  Who  did  yon  say  it  was  ? " — "  I  know  not  how  to  tell  tkee  ttho  I  am." — 
Romeo.    '*  Inquire  thon  whose  ton  the  ttripUng  is." — 1  Sam.  zvii,  56.   **  Man  would  not  be  tho 
creature  which  he  now  ]&."-»-Blair.  "  I  could  not  goess  who  it  shoold  ^"—AdtUaon.  And  thoy 
are  sometimes  placed  in  this  manner  by  hma^baton,  or  transposition;  as,    Yet  Ae  >f  i»."—Yo%mg. 
"  No  contemptible  orator  he  was." — Dr.  Slair.    "He  if  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop." — John, 
xtii,  28.    "And  a  very  noble  pertonage  Cato  is." — Blair'a  Bhet.  p.  457.   "CUmdt  tAsy  axe  without 
water."— JiMfe,  12. 

•*  Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  ■(  tomethiiw  looked, 
But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  heads."— Potoi,  B.  i,  1.  183. 
Obs.  8. — As  infinitives  and  participles  bare  no  nominatives  of  their  own,  such  of  them  as  are 
not  transitive  in  their  nature,  may  take  differad  cases  after  them ;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
wbat  case  it  i*  that  follows  them,  tne  learner  must  carefully  observe  what  preceding  word  denutra 
the  same  person  or  thing,  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  rule  accordingly.  This  word  being 
often  remote,  and  sometimes  understood,  the  teata  is  the  only  clew  to  the  oonstntction;  Rsam- 
ples:  "  Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  outeut  from  his  presence  }  "—^lii^fmii.  Hers 
outetut  agrees  with  who,  and  not  with  thought.  "/  cannot  help  being  so  pasaionate  an  admirer 
u  I  \m."— Steele.  Here  adtturer  agrees  with  /.  "  To  recommend  what  the  soberer  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  to  be  a  trifle." — Steele.    Here  trifle  agrees  with  what  as  relative,  the  objective 

S'veraed  by  upon.    "It  would  be  a  romantic  madtieta,  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  closet." — Id. 
ere  madness  is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing  with  it;  and  lord,  in  the  objective,  agreeing 
with  man.    "  To  affect  to  be  a  lord  in  one's  closet,  would  be  a  romantic  madnett."   In  this  sen* 
tence  alto,  lord  is  in  the  objective,  after  to  be;  and  madneae,  in  the  nominative,  after  would  be. 
** '  My  dear  ZVAwfAa/ '  if  that  will  not  do. 

Let  me  he  Horace,  and  be  Omd  you." — Pope,  B.  il,  Ep.  ii,  143. 
Cm.  7- — An  active -intransitive  or  a  neuter  participle  in  tng,  when  governed  by  a  preposition, 

11  otten  followed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  the  case  of  which  depends  notou  the  preposition,  but  on 
the  ease  which  goes  before.  Example:  "The  Jawi  were  in  a  particular  manner  ridiculed /or 
biiny  a  credoloos  peepU."— Addison'*  Bvitteneet,  p.  28.  Here  people  Is  In  the  nominative  case, 
tffreeing  with  Jbwi.  Agtia :  "  The  learned  pagans  ridiculed  the  Jewa  for  being  a  credulous  people." 
Here  people  It  in  the  objecUve  case,  because  the  preceding  noun  Jewa  is  so.  In  both  instaucea 
tile  preposition  for  governs  the  participle  freuw,  and  nothing  else.  "  The  atrocious  crime  of 
beina  a  young  man.  I  atiall  neither  attempt  to  palUate  or  deny." — Prrr :  Bullion*''*  B.  Oram.  p.  62 ; 
S.  S.  Greem'a,  174.  8anbom  has  this  text,  with  *'nor"  for  " or:'-'Anat^ieat  Gram.  p.  190. 
This  example  hat  been  erroneously  cited,  at  one  in  which  the  case  of  the  noun  after  the  putici- 
ple  is  tM(  determined  by  its  relation  to  any  other  word.  Sanborn  absurdly  aupposei  it  to  oe  "  in 
the  tmnmoftM  ind^endent."  Bullions  u  straDgely  tells  us,  "it  may  eorreetly  be  called  ths 

*''*Wbose  boon  b  thatT*  ThU  ■setenee,  betbn  it  is  psned,  Mould  bt  trampoted;  thiu,<  Wbose  ti  that 
booMt'  TIm  aanM  observattoa  spirftH  to  evecy  •anIanM  of  a  liiaUar  eODstnuitiMi. Otaiutitr'i  oU  Gram.  p. 
K.  Thb  hutroetloD  it  worse  than  noueius ;  ftir  tt  tcachM  the  pnpU  to  pans  •vary  word  ia  the  moMdm  womg  ! 
nwsnthor  prooewb  to  ezpUin  W/iaie,  u  " aoalUyiog  Aouw,  undaistood ; "  w,asasredDg  "  with  Its  nomlDsilve, 
AmM,  "  titu.me  ^'  qiiaUfjInc  AMiM,-"»iid  &i«m,  as  ''nominative  ease  to  the  verb,  if,"  NothlnB  «f  tbisU  (nM 
of  Um  orlfliuj  ^euioo.  for.  In  that,  Whet*  ^t  gyiera&ihj heute;  Aohk  Is  aomliuUlTC  after  ii;  MSfrsM  i>tth 
*«s«ai>dsnt«aa:  andiAatMialMiaMitMasdMstood.  Ths  mssnlni  Is"  "  Tf  hnm  Iwati  is  thit  hnnst  T "  nr.  In 
Ihs  erisr  <r  a  dadnatlva  sntoos,   That  honas  Is  whwt  houMTi^ 
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MteHve  mAfimiW'—Uke  tM  in  tha  JbHowiBg  exampla:  "Hs  wm  &ot  nn  of  ftwy  ««.*'— 
AiUkMu'*  £  Oram.  p.  82.  This  Utter  text  ftaka  to  ba  Aod  Engluk.  It  ■bouldbe,  **  He  wu  not 
sure  of  it  <u  being  m«;"  or,  "  He  w«a  not  snzefAot  0  wa«  /."  But,  in  the  tutabove,  theraiiu 
erident  tnnspotition.  The  iTntacltcal  order  is  thii :  *'7ihkll  neither  deny  nor  attempt  to peltiite 
the  atroeiout  crime  of  being  a  young  man."  The  words  man  and  /  refer  to  the  same  poHii, 
taA  are  thsrefore  in  the  same  case,  according  to  the  rule  which  I  have  given  above. 

Obh.  8.-8.  S.  Greene,  in  his  late  Grammar,  improperljr  denominates  this  case  after  the  |Mitin- 
pie  btinff,  "  the  predicaU'nominatiee,"  and  imaginea  that  it  neceasaril;  remains  a  nommatin  . 
even  when  a  posoesaive  casp  precedes  the  participle.  If  he  were  right  in  this,  thcare  would  be  u 
important  exception  to  Rnle  nth  above.  But  so  singularly  absurd  is  bis  doctrine  about  "abridfed 
pndicatea,"  that  in  general  the  abridging  shows  nn  incraate  of  syllables,  and  often  a  converuon 
of  good  English  into  bad.  For  ezanple :  "It  [the  predicate]  remains  mthamaed  in  tke  wmww- 
(iw,  when,  with  the  partidple  of  the  copula,  u  becomes  a  verbal  noun,  limited  by  the  possettiTC 
oueof  the  snbrleot:  as,  *Tnat  he  wm  a  foreigner  prevented  his  eleeaon'es'Hu  bemg  s ^ 
tf^ner  prevented  his  deetion."*— Orsene**  jtMobm,  p.  160.  Here  the  nnntber  of  syluldeiti 
umnltered ;  but  farmgmr  is  very  fanproperlT  called  a  verbal  noon,"  and  an  example  which  oolj 
lacks  a  ecnnaia.  is  ehanged  to  what  WelU  rightly  calls  an  <*  at¥>maIou*  expmgitm,"  anj  ox 
wherein  that  author  supposes  fonignar  and  Au  to  be  necessarily  in  the  same  ease.  But  Otm» 
varies  this  example  into  other  lAndgtd  forma,"  tiios :  "I  knew  that  he  mu  a  farmmer," 
knew  Ail  isuy,  at  of  hit  being  a Jbreigner."  The  fact  (Aa<  he  wot  o  formaHer^MB^  hit  Miyi 
far^gner,  was  nndmlable."  "  When  he  vat  JirH  called  a  fbreigner.^onnie  biting JtnteaUtii 
JbreigHer,  his  auger  was  excited." — lb.  p.  171.  All  these  ehanges  enlarge,  rather  than  abridge, 
the  expression ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  questionable  English,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Obs.  9.— Id  some  examples,  the  adverb  there  precedes  the  participle,  and  we  evidently  hnt 
notUmr  bf  which  to  determine  the  case  that  follows ;  as,  "  Thne  judges  were  twelve  in  namber 
WutnnotDiiw  to  there  being  twelve  primary  deitiM  among  the  Oothio  nations  ? " — Webdi^i 
Bnagt,  p.  26^  Say  rather :  "  Was  this  6ecai»e  there  were  twelve  primary  deities  aooug  tbt 
Gothic  nations  ? "  How  many  are  iqjured  by  Adam's  fiUI.  that  know  nothing  of  there  ever  ieief 
such  a  man  in  the  world  I  "-^Barclag't  Apology,  p.  185.  Say  rather, — "  trAo  knoic  not  that  then 
ever  mu  such  a  man  in  the  world ! " 

Obs.  10. — In  some  o^er  examples,  we  find  a  possessive  before  the  participle  and  a  doibtM 
ease  after  it ;  as,  "  This  our  Sanour  himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the  stnmgest  up- 
ment  of  Ate  being  the  promised  Mettiah." — AMiton'e  Ewlencee,  p.  81.   **  But  my  chief  affltetm 
oonsistad  in  my  b^g  singled  oat  from  all  the  other  boys,  by  m  lad  abont  fllleen  years  of  sgt,  h 
a  proper  tAjeet  opon  whom  he  ndght  1st  loose  the  cmelty  of  his  temper." — Cbtepert  Memmr.a.  11 
••ToiijraTeic  [orTocj  hrov  »t)Sv(i'ntfttr]a^ij.  He  had  some  sort  of  recollection  of  his  JiUher'totiBf  \ 
nn  OSS." — 0>ueetanea  Graca  Minora,  Notet,  p.  7.   This  construction,  though  not  nncommin,  ii  j 
anomaloas  in  more  respects  than  one.  Whether  or  not  It  is  worthy  to  form  an  exception  to  Ae  I 
rule  of  tame  eaeee,  or  even  to  that  of  /xusesnties,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  obeervstioBi 
made  on  it  under  the  latter.    I  sboald  rather  devise  some  way  to  avoid  it,  if  any  can  be  fonod— 
and  I  believe  there  can;  as,  "This  our  Sarionr  himself  was  pleased  to  advance  as  the  stroii!rt*t 
proof  that  he  wo*  the  promised  Messiah."—"  But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in  this,  that  I  mi 
singled  out,"  ftc.   The  story  of  the  mule  is,  "He  teemed  to  recollect  on  a  tudden  thai  hit  fithf 
tea*  an  ate."  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  text  above ;  bat  the  oo&stractbuk  Is  dUM" 
ent.  the  Greek  noons  being  genitives  in  apposition. 

Obs.  II.— a  noan  in  the  nominative  ease  sometimes  follows  a  finite  verb,  when  the  eqahahst 
snbject  that  sUnds  before  the  verb,  is  not  a  noun  or  pronoun,  bat  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  whiek 
supplies  the  place  of  a  nominative ;  as,  **  That  the  barons  and  freeholders  derived  their  autboritj 
from  kings,  is  wholly  a  miitaie." — Webeter't  Eetagt,  p.  277.  "To  speak  of  a  slave  as  a  membtf 
of  civil  society,  may,  bv  some,  be  regarded  a  toleciim." — StrouiTa  Slcetch,  p.  65.  Here  snKi^ 
and  so/seim  are  as  plainly  nominatives,  as  if  the  preoeding  subjects  had  been  declinable  wait. 

Obs.  12. — When  a  noun  is  put  after  an  abstract  infinitive  uiat  ia  not  transitive,  it  appesn 
necessarily  to  be  in  the  ot^ective  ease,*  though  not  governed  by  the  verb  -,  for  if  we  supply  any  doob  | 

*1.  Inl«dn,  (be  neenativt  easa  la  ussd  sArr  sacb  a  verb,  b«eaass  an  other  word  la  thessBM  aMslinste- 
ftood  balcm  U ;  aS)  "  Vaeen  qun  llbet,  ii>  «rt  Ikcminem]  mm  ivgm."— Smusr.    "To  do  what  bs  pleMti,  TUf  ; 
Is  [Ibr  a  mm]  to  ba  a  king."    It  Profassn  BalUans  had  oBdaistood  Lado,  or  Oraek,  or  Xnglish.  u  nU  a*  Ui 
eommendars  imacltM,  be  migbt  bare  dlscowed  what  eouatroetlon  of  cam*  we  hav*  la  lbs  Ibltowhif  liwkD«w: 
"  It  Is  an  bonour  fibr  a  man]  to  be  (be  aviAor  of  sneb  a  work."— AiiKMw'a  JBmg.  Gram.  p.  8S.  "  Tb  m  nr^ 
a  ctraoger  [,]  b  dsngarom."— J6.  "  Not  to  know  what  bappanad  befbia  joa  ware  bom,  la  to  be  alwajs  a  nUU. 
—a.  '"Neacire  q«l3  acclderll  anleqosm  natna  «s,mt  aamper  esse  pwnmi."— ft.  " '£oti  twv  a/ff/fwr ... 
runair,  i^r  lair  noji  Ki'atoi  ifalvtoSai  Ttpott^^Tovc"  >■  U  Uasbama  to  ba  aaea  ■tvia«apenuiri»rf 
whiofa  wa  wen  one*  maaton.''— DmosrsSMis :  A.  Wbat  sapport  Ibem  exanplM  dva  to  Ibh  nnunartaa^  m« 
noUon  of  "  tA«  oijaciivt  inrfoUiu,"  or  to  his  atUl  later  ietsoi*  of  OtMiia'i  doetrins  «  "  IA«  predume-nammitinr 
the  laamed  rmdar  ma;  Jndgig.  All  tha  Latin  and  QnA  grammariana  mppoaa  an  dliptU,  ht  soeh  hmaatm;  W 
oooM  iDodarai  are  oaralass  enooRh  of  that,  and  of  tha  anatmrr  of  Ooncfa)  Otmnnwr  In  tbli  com,  to  kMt 
ssaeadadtba  Doctor  la  bis  absnidEn.  Sm  Annmi'*  JVutfcsf  Ormn.  p.  S8;  and  &  IT.  Oer*'*,  ».  1*9. 

X   ProfaMor  Bart  baa  an  IndeclHTe  remark  on  tbb  oonatmetton,  as  fbllowa :  **  flnmsilmre  a  rob  to  Um  IbIm- 

tive  mood  baa  a  noon  after  It  without  any  otbar  noun  boforatt;  as,  'To  baa  food  maa,  k  mKaaaasT  atklnf  M 

aaaj  people  Imagto*.'  Here  *  mmt  >  vomj  be  parsed  as  used  mdifiailtlp  after  tha  verb  t«  to.  It  to  net  aaiv  t«  mj 

la  wbat  cau  tbe  noon  la  In  sneh  senteaaes.    The  analogy  of  Um  LatlD  wonld  aeom  to  Indtoata  tb*  ptjtoim.- 

T1nu,<IlottDkiiow  what  happened  In  past  years,  to  to  be  always  a  cMU,' Latin, 'amnperamapoerMt.' 

mmmn',  tn  KnglUh,  we  may  say,  'Hf  bang  mt,  tutd  make  no  ehange  In  your  dttannlnatinn, ' Bort^i  A|*m 

Grmm.  p.  1ST,  .  . 

8.  TbewteanMdantboratbnadUhr  abont  wbat  aertalnlyadmlto  Of  BO  otbsrsotntiOBlhaB  that  wbMliflwa 

In  tbe  Obsarratton  above.  To  pane  tba  noons  tn  qoaatton,  «  at  tutd  ind^fioMf^  wttfaeut  ease,  and  to  cell  AM 
"  MrtdMt  twftJfmir,"  without  agreement  or  ■ovammsut,  ate  two  matbeda  eqnally  repncnaat  to  reaam.  n* 
iMtSURMtlonof  Hart'sbalsoa&lm  BigomMitfbratroapoitttoB.  Tbe  pbraam,  i< Jit*  img  m#,"  and  T>  n  « 
KoodnmFim tor fWat betog oanstonetod " in Ww  maaaw."  TbetonsertoB^fastlTbad  togfl*;  bMsaMM 
MdMsu^BStiBtkSMmefaw.  Bnt8.fl.«MnBmUsar,  "AatsAV /.tori^^VwInaMiMkMBM^ 
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to  whteh  raeh  infinitive  may  bt  ■opposed  to  reCtr,  it  moat  b*  introdac«d  before  the  Terb  b;  th« 
wepotition  Jbr:  a«,  **  To  be  an  SngtUhman  in  London,  a  Prmtckntan  in  Ftris,  a  S^panUxrd  in 
Haorid,  is  no  ewy  nutter ;  and  yet  it  la  secenary." — Home**  Art  ^  ThitOsimg,  p.  89.  That  ia, 
tr  a  irovelitr  to  be  an  Englithman  ia,  Zxm^n,"  Ac.  "  It  is  certainly  at  eaair  to  be  a  tcholar,  a* 
a  jametUr."-'Harri»*9  Hermea,  p.  123.  That  Is, "  It  is  aa  wjfbr  a  yomjf  man  to  be  a  teholar,  as  it 
itfar  kimtohem  gmmttUr."  *<  To  be  an  eloquent  mwhUt,  in  uie  inroper  leoM  of  the  wonf,  is  f ar 
fran  bdog  a  eoBun«i  at  an  easy  attammmKt."—Slai^$  B^t*.  p.  SSI,  Here  attammmt  Is  ia  the 
QDnunatiTe,  after  m — or,  rather,  after  heing,  for  it  follows  both ;  and  tpaaker,  in  the  ot^eetiTe  after 
fe  he.  "  It  ia  almost  as  hard  a  thing  [for  a  man]  to  be  a  poet  in  despite  of  fbrtone,  as  it  is  [fbr  one 
to  be  *foe(]  in  deiq>ite  of  aatare."--C!swi0y'«  Freface  to  au  i^MiM,  p.  Tii 

Om.  13. — Whore  preeision  ia  necessary,  loose  or  abstract  inflnitivea  ate  improper:  as,  "  Batto 
beprteiae,  rignifles,  that  tkm  express  tMat  idea,  and  no  mv9."—Bla£t**  RAet.  p.  94 ;  Mvrray'a 
Oram,  SOI ;  .fiinHesof***  BM.  M.  Say  rather :  "  Bat,  Jbrm  mOJkor*!  wenb  to  be pnetM,  signiflee, 
that  they  express  Ait  sMct  idea,  andnefAsntf  more  or  ins." 

Om.  14. — ilie  principal  tctIm  that  take  the  same  ease  after  as  before  them,  except  those  which 
are  passiTe,  are  the  foUowUu; :  to  be,  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  lie,  to  Uts,  to  grow,  to  beoome,  to  tumt 
to  commence,  to  die,  to  expire,  to  come,  to  go,  to  range,  to  wmder,  to  retnm,  to  seem,  to  appear, 
to  remain,  to  oontinae,  to  reign.  There  are  doubtless  some  othen,whieh  admit  of  suchaconstrae- 
tton;  and  of  some  of  these,  it  is  to  be  obeerred,  that  they  are  sometimes  transitive,  and  govern  the 
objective :  as,  "  To  eomntence  a  suit."— VoAnion.  "0  continue  thy  loving  kindness  nnto  them.**— 
PtaJm,  xxxri,  10.  "A  feather  will  turn  the  scale."— SAojI.  "Retum  him  a  trespass  ofi^ring."— 
1  SoMiul.  "  For  it  become*  me  so  to  speak."— Prytfen.  But  their  oonttruction  with  like  cases  is 
euilj  distinguished  by  the  sense ;  as,  "  When  J  commenced  au^Aor,  my  aim  was  to  amuse."— 
XwM»,  BLatCrit.  il,  280.  "Mm  eontfaine  men's  dmtroyer$."—NiM>n'»  Barter,  p.  66.  "  "Tis 
most  tost,  that  lAou  turn  ratcal."—Ssxx.  Hmon  ef  Atkmu.  "  He  wrat  ont  mate,  bnt  Aeretnmed 
eaoUnjL"— Murray' I  Gram.  p.  IS!.  "After  this  event  h»  became  phj/eieian  to  the  king."— /A. 
That  is,  "  When  I  began  to  m  an  author,"  fto. 

"  Ev'n  mean  telf-love  becomes,  by  force  divine. 
The  Kole  to  measure  others*  wants  by  thioe." — Pope. 

Om.  15. — ^The  common  instmctions  of  our  English  grammars,  in  relation  to  the  subtect  of  the 
preceding  rule,  are  exceedingly  erroneous  and  defective.  For  example :  '*  The  verb  to  br,  has  alvaye 
a  aes^aative  ease  after  it,  tmleta  if  As  in  the  infinitive  mode."—Lowth't  Gram.  p.  77.  "  The  verb 
TO  B8  rsMur«f  the  same  ease  after  it  as  befsreit.*' — ChmohUTt  Oram.  p.  142.  '*  TbeverbTO 
tkiougb  all  its  variations,  hoe  the  same  case  after  it,  eiaireued  or  undentood,  as  that  which  next  pre* 
cedes  iL"— WuiTHW**  GnMM.p.  181;  ^iyer*f.62;  Merehant'aM;  Pirt«an»'i,  116 ;  Smith' ;V1  \  and 
many  others.  *'  The  verb  to  bb  has  tuuaUy  the  same  case  after  it,  as  that  which  immeduUelypn- 
cedes  it." — HoWt  €lram,ia.  31.  "Neuter  verhi  have  the  same  case  after  them,  as  that  which  next 
cedeithem." — FoUer'e  warn.  v.  14.  "  Passive  verbs  teA^cA  •urni^nomii^,  and  others  of  a  itmitnr 
asfim.  have  the  same  ease  60i'&r«  and  q^sr  them."— ifumra  a  6nm.  p.  182:  "AKonn  or  Pro- 
noon  used  in  predioation  with  a  verb,  is  in  the  Independent  Case.  BXAMPLBs— '  Thoa  art  • 
teMofr:  '  It  IS  /.'  *  Ood  is  loee,'  " — fi:  W.  Clark't  Pratt.  Gram.  p.  149.  8o  many  and  nMnatrooa 
m  the  UfolU  of  these  rules,  that  nothing  but  very  learned  and  reverend  anthority,  could  possibly 
imitose  tach  teaching  anywhere.  The  first,  though  written  by  Lowth,  is  not  a  whit  wiser,  than  to 
n]r,  *'  The  preponition  to  has  alwayi  an  infinitive  mood  after  it,  un^i  itbe&  preposition."  And 
thu  latter  absurdity  is  even  a  better  rule  for  all  infinitives,  than  the  former  for  all  predicated  nom- 
nutives.  Nor  is  there  mach  more  fitness  in  any  of  the  rest.  "  The  verb  TO  BS,  through  all,"  or 
ereo  tnony,  of  Ks  parts,  has  neither  "altoayi"  nor  ueuaify  a  case  "expreeeed  or  widervtood"  after 
it;  and,  even  when  there  uanoun  or  a  pronoun  put  after  it,  the  case  is,  in  very  many  instanoea,  not 
to  be  determined  by  thatwbiefa  "next"  or  "immediaiety"  precedes  the  verb.  Examples:  "A  tect 
e/hmtkinkere  is  anm  of  eipfaers."— BfnfJtfy.  "And  J  am  this  dm  weak,  though  anointod  iing." 
— 2&m.  iii,  90,  "ITAaf  made  LttfAer  a  great  mailt  was  Ais  unahaken  relHmMon  God."— JOnts's 
iU/(of  Lutfter,  p.  13.  "  The  devil  oSere  his  service ;  A«  is  sent  with  a  poaitive  commiasum  to  bo 
■  Ijing  tpirit  in  Uie  mouth  of  all  the  prophets.*' — Catvin'e  ItutUutee,  p.  131.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
t^  that  in  these  four  texts,  the  words,  turn,  king,  reliance,  and  apirit,  are  nominatives,  after  the 
rerb  or  participle ;  and  not  oigectivea,  as  they  must  be,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  common  as- 
KTtioi),  "  that  the  two  cases,  which,  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  are  the  next  before  and 
ifUr  it,  must  always  be  alike." — Smith'e  New  Oram.  p.  98.  Not  only  may  the  nominative  before 
the  verb  be  Allowed  by  an  objective,  bnt  the  nominative  after  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  possessive ; 
•*.  "Amos,  the  herdsman  of  To/km,  was  not  a.prcphel'M  son."—"  It  is  the  Ain^s  chapel,  and  it  is 
fteAuy'scoart." — ^i4fluM,  vii,  13.  How  ignorant  Uten  must  that  person  be.  who  cannot  see  the 
Usi^  of  the  instmctiona  above  cited  I  How  careless  the  reader  who  overlooks  it  1 

NOTES  TO  RULE  VI. 

NoTB  I.— The  paUiog  of  &  dood  in  an  nnknown  case  after  a  participle  or  a  par^ 
^jnal  Donn,  produces  an  anomaly  which  it  ■oems  better  to  avoid  ;  for  the  cases  ought 
to  be  eUoTf  even  in  exoepttons  to  the  common  rules  of  cooatruoUoQ.  Kzamples  : 
1.  "  WiDowaooD,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  widow. " —  Webster's  Diet.  Say  rather, 
"  Widowhood,  n.  The  state  of  a  widow."— /oi&ftfon,  WaUeer,  Worcester.  (2.)  "  I 
M  a  n^tdfHL  of  the  f^Bovfs  being  a  sunnier."   Say  rather,  **  I  had  a  suspicion 

b«  hu  lUs  coMlndoa :  "  Henes,  b  otrHMnr  tha  IbUowlDC  propesltloB,  >  I  was  not  awart  lAat  il  uat  we 
•bntU  iV'^^iU  ««MwA«,'lK«'Ai«'nor*AfiiR.'"— Gm«m~(  .Aiw^JtJ,  1st  Kd.  p.  ITl-    When         bwomw  a 

BO  SM  ate  It  vpsais  te  be  very  pnpsr :  bat  tUs  anilmr,  ttaos  •'atrti^iar 
ioM  aa  aMnOms  ceDsnoslta  wUeh  U  mnM  be  mtseh  bsttsE  to  avoid. 
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that  the  fMovo  v>a*  a  Bwiodler."    (3.)  "  To  prevent  i£<  beiogadiycfetatZof 
•~Buek.    Better,  "  To  prevent  it  from  being  a  dry  detul  of  terms."* 

NoiJE  II. — The  nominative  which  follows  a  verb  or  participle,  onght  to  accord 
ngoifioation,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  with  the  preceding  term  which  is 
forasignof  the  same  thing.  Errors:  (1.)  "  Tb  fte  comt'rfed  of  bribery,  wm 
crime  ^together  unpardonable." — BlairU  Shet.  p.  265.  To  he  convictedai  a 
is  not  the  crime  itself  j  say,  tbecefore,  "Bribery  wu  then  a  crime  altogether  unparf 
able."  (2.)  "  The  second  person  is  the  ohjeet  of  the  Imperatjve." — Murratf^t  Orti 
Index,  ii,  292.  Say  rather,  '*  The  aewwd  peraon  is  the  ttdgeei  of  the  inaper^vej 
for  tlie  o^'tfcf  of  a  verb  is  the  word  governed  by  it,  and  not  its  nomiosdiTe. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

S-ALSE  SYNTAX  XniDEfi  BULE  YL 
XTmnB  THi  Ruu  mxa. — Or  Pbofbr  iDsirnTT. 

"  Who  would  not  Bay,  '  If  it  be  me,'  rather  than,  If  it  be  7f  "—Priettte^i  Grant,  p.  1(4 

[Founu.— Mot  pn>iMr.  basMM  th*  pronoun  mu,  wUoh  warn  tStu  Uw  MOtar  terb  6e,  la  tn  Um  o(dMM«« 
and  dOM  oot  agiee  irltli  Um  proDOun  ii,  the  Terb'a  ti«&iDallT«,t  vbleh  nCm  to  tlia  Mm*  ttaliic.   Bu,  umi 
to  Bale  eth,  "Anona  orft  ptonotm  pat  after  a  verb  or  paitlclplt  not  tnmltive,  agKM  in  case  vitb  *>  P*"!^ 
noon  or  prcnuran  rafrrring  to  tha  MUM  thing."  Tbuelbre,  ma  ahould  ba  //  thna,  "  Who  woald  uK  vji'If 
j;>  ntbar  than,  <  U  b  ba  m  7 ' ''1 

«  Who  is  there  >  It  ia  me."— JFViertZey,  sfi.  p.  104.  "  It  is  hun."— 7d.  104.  "Ant 
the  house*  you  were  speaking  o£i  Yes,  they  are  them." — Id.  tb,  104.  "  It  is  not  me 
are  in  love  ynth."~Adduon's  ^tct.  No.  200 ;  PriaOes'i  Gram.  p.  104 ;  and  CamtpbtBi  J 
p.  208.  "  It  cannot  be  me."— Swift  :  Prie^ie^t  Gram.  p.  104.  "To  that  which  once 
thee." — Prior  :  ib.  104.  "There  is  but  one  man  that  ahe  can  have,  and  that  ia  bm 
Clabibsa  :  ib,  104.  "We  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body,  and  become,  in  some 
him." — AJDA.U  Surra ;  A.  p.  106.  "Art  thou  proud  yet^  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 
Timon.  **He  knew  not  whom  they  wo-e."— IfiAwa,  Greti  Gram.  p.  234.  "Who  do  : 
think  me  to  be  ?  "—Priertley't  Oram.  p.  108.  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  n 
$jai"—MtUt.i.^  13.  "But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ^  "—/ft.  xvi,  Ifi.  "Whom  think 
that  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he." — Acta,  xiii,  2o.  "  No ;  I  am  mistaken ;  I  percoiTe  it  is  net 
peraon  whom  I  supposed  it  was-" — Winter  in  London,  ii,  66.  "And  while  it  is  Him  I  sa 
life  ia  not  without  value." — Zenobia,  i,  76.  "  Without  ever  dreaming  it  was  him."— £ 
of  Charlet  XII,  p.  271.  "  Or  he  was  not  the  illiterate  personage  whom  he  affected  to  M 
— Montgomery's  Lect.  "Yet  was  he  him,  who  was  to  be  the  greatest  apostle  of  the  Gm 
tiles." — Darcl^'t  Works,  i,  540.  "  Sweet  was  the  thrilling  ecstasy ;  I  know  not  if  'twat 
or  thee." — Qusm't  Wake,  p.  14.  "Time  was,  when  none  would  cry,  that  oaf  wsi  me."'— 
Dryden,  Prol.  "  No  matter  where  the  vanquish'd  be,  nor  whom." — Bom's  Lmtm,  B-  i,^ 
676.  "No,  I  little  thought  it  had  been  him."— Life  of  Oratton.  "That  reraroioe  aifli 
godly  fear,  whose  object  is  *  Him  who  can  destroy  both  body  and  sool  in  hell.' " — Mmt^ilt 
SemtoTts,  p.  312.  "It  is  us  that  they  seek  to  please,  or  rather  to  astonish." — HWi  LtO^ 
p  .28.   "Let  the  same  be  she  that  tiiou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac." — Gm.  xd^ 


*  Parkhnnt  and  Sanbom,  hj  what  the;  call  "A  Niw  Rdls,"  attampt  to  detennina  tb«  doobtftU  or 
«a«e  whlcb  thla  note  eeniuraa,  and  to  juiUr;  the  conBlraction  ac  being  well-authoriiad  and  bardl;  i 
Their  rule  Ii  ttila :  "A  noun  following  a  neuter  or  [a]  paodte  paiticlEiial  noan,  la  in  the  nomimalitt  Mtfi^aaMi 
A  noun  or  pronoun  in  tbe  poiwwii-e  eait,  alm>a  preeedea  tba  paruolplal  noun,  debet  txpntut  or  anitoriiK 
tfgnlfylng  the  mjom  thing  aa  tbe  nonn  doea  that  foltowalL"  To  uilanaw  and  exceptionable  dogma,  SanbonaSM 
"  This  fbnn  of  expnaaioa  la  one  oT  the  moat  coounon  Idloma  of  the  language,  and  in  ^mmJ  ta»nparifiPa  aaaWt 
b«  weU  aroldad.  In  oonBrmatioB  of  tbe  itatement  made,  Tailona  aothorUiea  an  nilvolnad.  Two  gnaamariM 
only,  to  onr  knowledga,  bave  mnatked  on  this  pbnaeologj :  '  Patticlplea  am  aomedmea  preMded  by  a  poi  ~ 
eaaa  and  followad  by  a  nomtnatlTe ;  aa.  Then  la  no  donbt  of  kis  being  a  great  ttBttunM.'  B.  Oaxuaur. 
■ometimaa  Bnd  a  pajUclple  that  takea  ttie  tame  caae  aHer  aa  belbra  It,  eon  verted  Into  a  Terbal  noun,  and  the  )aam 
word  retained  unchanged  in  connexfaHi  with  It ;  aa,  I  bavs  some  iMMdIeoUon  of  ht>  Jiukar't  bring  a  jiidg*.* 
GooLV  BK0wi>.<>_&iii6ont'f  Anatfikal  Oram.  p.  189.  On  what  prtnclpla  the  words  ttautmm  and  jid^  can  to 
afflrnnd  to  be  In  the  nomtnatlTe  oaae,  1  aee  not ;  and  certainly  they  are  not  BmnlnadTai  "  tad^mrfaM,'' ' 
tba  word  bting,  alter  wbloh  thej  stand,  I*  not  Itaelf  Independent.  It  la  tnw,  the  phiaaeology  Ii  ennnon 
tobagoodllDgllih:  but  I  dliUke  It  ;  and  If  ihia  citation  from  me,  was  maant  for  aconflrmatloa  of  tbtia 
dognwtiani  preceding.  It  U  not  mada  with  fUmeaa,  becauae  my  opiniim  of  tbe  eonatmeUMi  M  onlttad  br  tfea 
quotar.  Bee  ItutilvM  of  £nflu*  Gram.  p.  163.  In  aa  other  lata  granimu-,-.-*  ahamtdtal  work,  beeaanll  IbIb 
gnat  massara  a  tlnne  or  petty  larcenlaa  from  my  InKltutai,  with  altaratlona  for  Um  woraa,— 1  flnd  tbe  Iblbwl^ 
abanrd  <■  Note,"  or  Rule  "An  inflnitt**  or  participle  U  often  fcUowed  by  a  subitantlva  m^Jmomt*  of  an  i^jIMA 
pnaon  or  thing.  The  nibetantlia  la  than  in  tba  J^tetw*  mat,  and  majr  ba  oallad  ttw  objrttm  tU  i^mrftrt. 
or  partieiplt ;  laa,]  It  It  an  honor  to  be  the  atOhar  of  anch  a  woA.  Uu  being  ■  great  man,  did  not  watohlm  a 
ImpPT  man.  By  Ming  an  obedient  ckiUL  you  will  aeeom  the  approbation  of  your  parenta.'^J'bmiiai'f  ft^tnm 
Gram.  IM  Bd.  p.  2fi.  Tba  first  of  these  eaunpiea  U  elUptleal ;  [see  Oba.  i2th  above,  and  tbe  Harfiinl 
tb«  aecondlabad  Bogllib  —  or,  at  any  rata,  directly  rapugnant  to  the  ntle  Ibr  nmeoaaaa;  and  tlte  lUid  panM 
wrong  by  tba  rule :  "  ekild  "  Ii  la  the  nomlnatlrc  case.   See  Oba.  Tth  abon. 

T  When  the  preofdlng  case  ii  not "  <A4  vtrb'i  iwmiiuUiet,"  tbls  pbraae  moit  of  coura*  be  ondtted :  aad  ma  tba 
word  iririeb  Is  10  be  eometwl,  doea  not  litmUy  fUlow  tba  Tarb,  tt  BBV IM  pwpM  to  Myr,  *> 
IB  UsaoC  OM  pluaaa, "  como  it^.>* 
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14.    **AlthDng1i  I  knew  it  to  be  he." — DuAmu'a  JVo^m,  p.  9.    "  Dear  gentle  youth,  is't  none 
bat  thee  ?  "—Donet'i  Poemt,  p.  4.    "  Whom  do  they  say  it  is  ?  "—Fowhr'a  E.  Oram,  f  49S. 
"These  are  her  garb,  not  her;  they  but  ezpresa 
Hot  fiimi,  her  aeBihUncg,  her  appropriate  dreaa." — Hamtah  Man. 

TThsbs  Note  L — Thb  Cass  Doubtful. 

■*  Z  had  no  knowledge  of  there  being  any  connexion  betwem  them." — Stone,  on  Dreema- 
mmry,  p.  25,  "To  promote  iniquity  in  others,  is  nearly  the  same  as  being  the  actors  of  it 
ourselves." — Murray' i  S^, -p.  170.  "It  must  arise  &om  feeling  delicately  ourselTes." — 
Blair' a  Rhet.  p.  330  ;  Afumiy'«  Oram.  248.  "  By  reason  of  there  not  having  been  exercised 
a  competent  physical  power  for  their  enforcement." — Ha»$.  Legitlature^  1839.  "FupiLAas, 
It.  The  state  of  being  a  scholar." — Johnion,  Walker,  Wabiter,  Woreuler,  "  Then  the  other 
part's  being  the  definition  would  make  it  include  all  verbs  of  every  description." — O.  B. 
Peirce'a  Gram.  p.  343.  "  John's  bang  my  friend,*  saved  me  from  mconveuence." — R.  p. 
201.  "Willimn's  having  become  a  judge,  changed  his  whole  dameaiMV."-— /ft.  p.  801< 
M  William's  having  been  a  teacher,  was  the  cause  of  tiie  interest  which  he  fdt." — lb,  p.  216. 
"  The  being  but  one  among  manystifleth  the  chidings  of  cousclence." — Book  of  ThoughU,^, 
131.  "Ab  for  its  being  esteraned  a  close  translation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that 
error  by  the  shortness  of  it." — Pop^i  Pre/,  to  Homer.  "All  presumption  <rf  death's  beina 
the  destruction  of  living  bodies,  most  go  upon  supposition  that  they  are  compounded,  ana 
so  diacerptible." — Butler's  Analogy,  p.  68.  "This  argues  rather  their  being  proper  names." 
— Cft«raUJr*  Orant.  p.  882.  "But  may  it  not  be  retorted,  that  its  being  a  gratiflaation  ia 
that  wUch  excites  onr  resentment }  " — CampMFe  Rhet.  p.  145.  "  Undn  the  eooimon  no- 
tion, ot  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art." — Blait'e  Rhet.  p.  401.  "Whose  tim* 
or  other  circumstances  forbid  their  becoming  classical  scholars." — LUerary  Convention,  p. 
113.  "  It  would  preclude  the  notion  of  his  being  a  merely  fictitious  personage." — Phiio~ 
logical  Muaeum,  i,  446.  "  For,  or  under  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  or  infidels." — The 
Caikoiic  Oath:  Geo.  Ill,  31st.  "We  may  here  add  Br.  Homo's  sermon  on  Christ's  being 
the  Object  of  religioiu  Adoration." — Belig.  World,  Vol.  ii,  p.  200.  "  To  say  nothing  of  Dr. 
Frisctiey's  being  a  strenuous  advocate,"  && — lb.  it,  207.  "  By  virtue  of  Adam's  being  their 
public  head." — lb.  ii,  233.  "  Ot^eetioas  against  there  heSxtg  any  such  moral  plan  as  this." 
— BtOler'e  AneUo^,  p.  S7.  "A  greater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  bloddiead." — Sjwef.  No. 
620.  "  We  may  insure  or  promote  its  being  a  happy  state  of  existence  to  ourselves."— 
Gume/i  Evideneea,  p.  86.  "  By  its  often  filling  a  victim  to  the  same  kind  of  unnatural 
treatment," —Kirk&am'M  Elocution,  p.  41.  "Their  appearing  foolishness  is  no  presumption 
against  this." — Builer'i  Analogy,  p.  189.  "  But  what  arises  from  their  being  offences ;  i.  *, 
fhm  their  being  liable  to  be  perverted." — lb.  p.  185.  "And  he  entered  into  a  certain  man's 
hoQS^  nanaed  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  Giod."'-'Ael$,  xriii,  7. 

UxDBs  NoTK  XL— Or  False  iDBmnFiOAiloif. 

"But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambignous  word."— Biitr's  R/iet.  p.  807.  "The 
infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  often  uie  nominative  case  to  a  verb.  ' — X.  Murray'* 
Index,  Octavo  Gram,  Vol.  ii,  p.  290.  "  When  any  person,  in  speaking,  introduces  his  own 
Bsate,  it  is  the  first  person ;  as, '  I,  James,  of  citv  of  Boston.' " — R.  C.  Smith't  Xeio 
Gram.  p.  43.  "  The  name  of  the  person  spoken  to,  is  tlie  second  person ;  as, '  James,  come 
to  me.* " — Ibid.  "The  name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  or  abcnit,  is  the  third  per- 
•on;  as. 'James  has  come.'" — JRid.  "The  olject  [of  a  passive  verb]  is  always  its  sul^eot 
or  nominatiTe  case." — lb.  p.  62.  "  When  s  noun  is  bi  the  nominative  esse  to  an  active 
verb,  it  is  the  actor." — Kirkham'e  Gram.  p.  44.  "And  the  person  commanded,  is  its  nomi- 
native."— InfferaolTt  Gram.p.  120.  "The  first  person  is  that  who  speaks." — Pasquier'a 
LecitaCfp,  91.  "The  Conjugation  of  a  Verb  is  its  different  variations  or  inflections  through- 
ont  the  Moods  and  Tenses." — Wrighta  Gmm.  p.  80.  "  The  first  person  is  the  speaker. 
The  second  person  is  the  one  spoken  to.  The  third  person  is  the  one  spoken  oi." — Parker 
md  Fo^a  Gram.  Part  i,  p.  6 ;  IGla/a,  18.  "The  flnt  peraon  is  the  ons  that  speaks,  or  the 
speaker." — Sanbom't  Gram.  m.  23  and  70.  "Tlie  second  person  is  the  one  that  is  spdwn 
to,  or  addressed." — Ibid.  "The  third  person  is  the  one  that  is  B]x>kcn  of,  or  that  is  the 
topic  of  conversation." — Ibid.  "I,  is  the  first  person  Singular.  We,  is  tho|&|t  person 
Plursl." — Sfurray'a  Gram.  p.  51 ;  Alffer't,  IttgereolPt,  and  many  others,  "Thou,  i^ffie  second 
pcnon  Singular.  Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person  Plural. ' — Ibid.  "He,  the,  or  it,  is  the 
tbird  pcnon  Singular.  They,  is  the  third  person  PIoraL" — Ibid.  "  The  nominative  case  is 
the  acCOT,  or  snt^t  of  the  verb."— iGMAom's  Qrttm,  p.  43.   "The  noun  JbAn  is  the  actor, 

*  The  ntbor  of  tUs  ozunph  mppOM  pitnd  to  be  In  tfa«  nonitnsilTe  «aiw,  thnos!)  John'*  li  hi  tha  poMeMtfra, 
■nd  iMtti  words  draota  tb«  nuna  pmon.  Bat  tbi*  to  not  0017  contnrj  to  the  genml  mie  fbr  mm  cuea,  bat 
coi)trw7  to  Us  own  application  ofon*  of  hli  own  mln.  Exatnple :  '^Mnrin^s  dnty,  a  tradirr,  ta,  to  ioMnnt  taa> 
ptitAi."  Hm,  lMaajB,''2VmAcrl«ln  tbaooM^iurvfcaw,  from  ItanlaHon  to  the  name  iMoria,  denoting  tbeeanM 
otveet.**— FivM't  Oram.  f.  SIl.  Ttita  explanaclon,  tndMd,  i*  aearcelr  Intelligible,  on  acronnt  ef  Ita  fraMmaliral 
"■xxQimej.  He  meam,  bowever,  that,  "TVaefter  In  in  Uw  poawfdT*  eace,  from  its  ralatlOD  to  tba  nama  JKm«'«, 
■w  two  vonb  dMwtfac  ths  suna  ot|)Mt."  Ifo  mrd  mb  be  pomiiilw  "  from  lu  taMfan  te  dis  nsnw  AtMs,"  m- 
*m  hj  aiaillin  biiiiiiimtalj  Iwlliia  H.  lii  riii  iiiiiil  iiisiiimi  iiF  |iiiMmiias 
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tiierefive  Jolin  it  in  the  nomiiiRtiTe  caM."— iMt  "Tlie  metat  ta  alwiy*  tfift  mnhitt 
oaie." — SMith'a  JVm  Chvm.  p.  62.  **The  nomiiMtiTa  ease  ii  alwsTf  the  agent  or  actor.'^ 
JituXa  Gram.  p.  67.  "Tell  the  part  of  speech  each  name  vs." — J.  TUnCt  Gram,  p.! 
*'WhatnnmberUioyf  Why?  What  number  is ^wnff  Why ft.  p.  27.  "Hie<paiJ 
18  the  first  person,  the  person  «p<^en  to.  the  seoond  penon,  and  the  person  ox  thing  flpoif 
of|  is  the  third  penim." — lb.  p.  26.  "  What  nouns  are  masculine  gender  i  All  males  ^ 
masculine  gender." — lb.  p.  28.  "An  interjection  is  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mtnd.* 
Bnrrstt'*  Gnm.  p.  62. 

RULE  VII.  — OBJECTIVES. 

A  Noan  or  a  Pronoun  made  the  object  of  a  preposition,  is  gorerned 
in  tiie  objective  case:  as,  "  The  temple  of  fame  stands  upon  the  grme: 
flame  t^at  boms  upon  its  aUarty  is  kindled  from  the  otoist  tsi  great 
—RazXiit. 

"  Life  b  His  ^ft,  from  whom  whatever  life  needs. 
With  ev'ry  good  and  perfect  ^(E,  proceeds." — Cowper,  VoLi,p.) 

OBSBBYATIONS  OK  RULE  VIL 

Ona 

case  tl  „  ,    ,  __. 

the  imperfeti  partieipU  for  their  object,  and  some,  the  ph^xrfeet,  or  prtpmfect;  "Oai, 
the  trial,  they  accused  him  ofhaviftg  defrauded  them."— "A  quick  wit.  »  nice  jodsmnt,  I 
could  not  raise  this  man  above  beituf  received  only  upon  the  foot  of  conlribuiina  to  mirth  and  £i 
■ton." — Steele.  And  the  proposition  to  is  often  followed  by  an  tnjinitive  verb ;  u,  "  Wli«  i 
sort  of  wind  is  said  to  wfiistle,  and  an  other  to  roar ;  when  s  serpent  is  said  to  kUt,  a  fly  fo  ll 
and  fflllind  timber  to  eraah ;  when  a  stream  is  said  tojhw,  and  hail  to  rattle ;  the  analocy  bttx 
the  word  and  the  thinff  siRnifled.  is  plainly  discernible."— £&i»r'«  Rhet.  p.  65,  But  let  it  to( 
snpposedthat  participles  or  infinitires,  when  they  are  governed  by  prepositions,  are  ^erefflt*  it  I 
nhjecHve  eaae ;  for  case  is  no  attribute  of  either  of  these  classes  of  words :  they  are  indeclisaUt 
Boitlish,' whatever  be  the  rdations  tbey  assume.  They  are  goTemed  as  partictplea,  or  om  w,'  '*^"^ 
and  notos  m««i.  The  mere  fact  of  goremment  is  so  far  from  creating  the  modification  jti 
that  U  necesaatily  premppoees  it  to  exist,  and  that  it  is  something  cognizable  in  etymolon. 

Obs.  2.— The  brief  assertion,  that,  "  Prepositions  gorern  the  obiectlTe  case,"  which  wl 
lately  onr  grammarians  hare  unlrersatlr  adopted  as  their  sole  mle  for  both  terms,  the  uti 
and  the  governed, — the  preposition  and  its  object,— is,  in  respect  to  both,  someiAat  ex 
able,  being  bnt  partially  and  lamely  applicable  to  either.    It  neither  explidna  the  eoiinect»fl 
tnre  of  the  prepotition,  nor  applies  to  all  objeotiTOs,  nor  embraces  all  the  terms  which  a  p 
tion  may  gorern.   It  is  true,  that  prepositions,  when  they  introduce  declinable  words,  or 
that  have  eases,  always  govern  the  objective ;  but  the  mle  is  liable  to  be  misundentood,  uid 
in  fact  often  misapplied,  as  if  it  meant  something  more  than  this.    Besides,  in  no  other  inmvt 
do  grammarians  attempt  to  parse  both  the  goveming  word  and  the  gnvemed,  by  one  aadttaj 
same  rule.    I  have  therefore  placed  the  ohjeeta  of  this  Rovcmment  here,  where  diey 
in  the  order  of  the  parts  of  speech,  expressing  the  mle  in  snch  terms  as  cannot  be  aHl 
taken ;  and  hare  alao  given,  in  its  proper  plaoe,  a  distinct  rale  for  the  eonstmction  of  the  pnf*^ 
sition  itself.  See  Rule  13d.  J 
Obs.  S. — Preposidons  are  sometimes  eUifitieailif  oonstraed  with  a^eetive*,  the  real  otFjec** 
the  relation  being  thought  to  be  some  objective  noun  understood :  as,  in  mtn,  in  eeeret,  ttMl^ 
on  high ;  i.  e.  in  a  vain  manner,  in  tecrH  placet,  at  the  jirtt  time,  on  AipA  place$.   Such  puisV, 
usually  imply  time,  place,  degree,  or  manner,  and  are  equivalent  to  adverbs.   In  ftniag.  OA. 
learner  may  supply  the  ellipsis.  ^ 
Obs.  4. — ^In  some  phrases,  a  preposition  seems  to  govern  a  perfert participle ;  hut  these  expri^; 
sinns  are  perhaps  ratber  to  be  explained  as  being  ellipticsl :  as,  '"  To  give  It  up  /br  tost; "— ^1*' 
take  that  for  ffranied^Mch  is  disputed." — Mtmrty't  Gram.  Vol.  i,  p.  109.    Tbatis.  perhaps, " tk 
give  It  up  for  a  tkiwi  lost ; "— **  To  take  that  for  o  thing  granted,"  &c    In  the  following  paMajA 
tiie  worw  owiht  and  ihould  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  chat  patt 
Wf  speech  they  belong:  "It  Is  that  very  character  of  otight  and  should  which  makes  ju^ttetsltf 
to  ns :  and  the  same  character  is  spplicable  to  proprie^.  though  perhaps  more  faintly  tlisB 
justice."— idffiea.  El.  of  Crit.  Tot.  I.  p.  286.   The  meaning  seems  to  be, "  It  is  that  very  diua 
ter  of  being  oictd  and  required,  thai  makes  justice  a  law  to  ns ;  **  and  this  mode  of  expretrioa  ' 
It  is  more  easy  to  be  parted,  is  perhaps  more  grammatical  than  his  Lordship's. 

Om.  S.— In  some  instances,  prepositions  precede  adwrfa ;  as,  at  once,  at  tmnoarei.fnm  (in 
Jrom  oftoM,      now,  (»U  rery  lateiy,  for  ones,  for  ever.   Here  the  adverb,  though  an  iaieriinah 

•  Dr.  Wabatsr,  who  was  smrssdy  to  JutlQr  almost  uv  nMg«  Ibr  whkh  be  cenM  And  bdf  a  doaia  iMprnl 
■aaMiMM,aksvirAly  snppesaa. diat wte somrtlaM  b«  ri^tty  pntorad  lo«ekiR,asatoHeit<rap^ 
Man.    His  nnMffcls this :  ••InflMOSser  wleaa  sn  iDtvrrog^**,  tbrn  tt  an  nKpermt  rfrvisnM  fMmnr» 
conalnietlaB— UbritwnwdWrtMrt  4hlMic(iM  o/ com  ,-  sa.  '  tno  do  v«a  *ptak  f«  f  >  <IPkaliilMMRMM 
•mafathbrcsuradybrr*  'me  vaa ttmada ty * '  Thb Wmm  k not ntenlr  eoUoqida) : It k Iboad la tbi n 
laKS«r(nv«r«taatbots.>^ir*as(«r<s  fUlutpUml  flmm.p.lM;  tab  trntprvvM  Ofom.p.VK.  "lalWpbtM 
<ino  do  yon  FiNak  faf*  Oicn  Is  a  rffHotfsn  ftam  erimlar  oonstracUon;  bat  tbe  pnctfes  oftba*  b^m4 
ki  cetlalB  fludUar  phiasss,  sssms  to  be  euMiAti  by  lbs  bwt  aBlhaes."—  waatn*t  Smdimmit  «f  X.  e^m  9^ 
73.    AlnostanyotbOTsoledHn  nay  bsqaltsu  wall  hwUMss  Oils.    TbspisssntwaAAewiH  u  M,s(M 
aMssofanftorlHwfcemsayef  aislacDiMttnktoswMAfcTsiitarwtoiebaks. 
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word,  tppears  to  be  mk^e  the  eijBct  of  the  pTcporitIo&.  It  !•  in  fut  nmd  ■nbttastirelj,  and  goT- 
enied  by  the  preposition.  The  tenn_/bmvru  often  writteo  u  one  word,  and|U  aocht  i>  obviouily 
an  adrerb.  "nie  teat  are  what  aone  writen  «t>nld  oall  adverbial  phratei ;  a  term  not  Tery  con- 
■istent  irith  itaelf,  or  iptb  the  true  idea  of  porting.  If  different  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  taken 
together  as  haTioft  the  nature  of  an  adverb,  they  ought  rather  to  coalesce  and  be  united;  for  th« 
Trrb  to  parte,  being  derived  flrom  the  Latin  parSt  a  part,  implies  in  general  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  elements  or  words  of  erery  phrase  or  sentence. 

Obs.  6. — Nouns  of  time,  meatitre,  (Uttemw,  or  value,  have  often  so  direct  a  relation  to  verbs  or 
idiectim,  that  the  prepositions  which  are  supposed  to  goTem  them,  are  usaally  sappressed ;  ai* 
**  We  rode  tixtg  miUa  uat  day."  That  is,—'*  throwh  sixty  nules  on  that  day.  "  The  country 
fanota/ortJ^xicher."— ITcid^t  .EfMyv,  p.  122.  That  Is,— "  richer  Ay  a  farthing."  '<Th« 
error  has  been  eo^ed  (unm  without  nnmbor."— p.  S81.  That  is, — *'  on  or  of  times  jnmtnur* 
o&fe."  "A  row  of  eolsnns  ten  feet  high,  and  tLtrnt  twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions." 
—Kama,  BL  of  Crit.  il,  M4.  That  is,—"  hjeh  ft)  ten  feet,"  and,  "  a  row  of  twice  that  height.** 
"AUut  tex  pedet.  High  on  or  six  feet." — Dr.  Murray't  Eiet.  of  Evrop.  Lang,  it,  150.  All  Bach 
noiuw  are  in  the  of^ective  ease,  and,  in  parsing  them,  the  learner  may  supply  the  ellipsis ;  *  otj 
peihapB  it  might  be  as  well,  to  say,  as  do  B.  H.  Smart  and  some  others,  that  the  noun  is  an  ob- 
jectTTc  of  tiros,  measure,  or  value,  taken  adverfnaH^,  and  relating  tUrectly  to  the  verb  or  adjective 
qualified  by  it.  Such  expressions  aa^  "A  board  of  six  feet  Jong," — "A  dot  of  twelve  years  old," 
are  wrong.  Either  strike  out  the  of,  or  say,  "A  fioard  of  six  feet  in  tenfftA,''-~"JL  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age : "  because  this  preposition  Is  not  suited  to  the  adjective,  aor  is  the  adjective  fit  to 
qnali^  the  tune  or  measure. 

Obs.  7. — Afler  the  adiectivee  Uke,  near,  and  nigh,  the  preposition  to  or  vnio  Is  often  under- 
stood ;  t  as,  "  It  is  Ufce  [to  or  unto]  silver."— j4Um.  How  Uke  the  former."— i)ndm.  "  Near 
yonder  copse.** — OoUtmith.  "  Ntgh  this  recess." — Oarth.  As  similarity  and  proximity  are  rela- 
(ioM,  and  not  quaUtiet,  it  might  seem  pro^r  to  eall  like,  near,  and  n^^,  prepositions ;  and  some 
frammarians  have  so  classed  the  last  two.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  be  inconaistent  in  calling  near 
t  preposition,  in  the  phraae,  "  So  near  thy  heart,"  and  an  a4jective,  in  the  phrase,  '*  Being  near 
their  master."  See  his  Quarto  Did.  I  have  not  placed  them  with  the  prepositions,  for  the  fol- 
lowing fonr  reasons :  (I.)  Because  they  are  sometimes  compared;  (2.)  Because  they  sometimes 
have  oAvrfrs  evidently  relating  to  them ;  (3.)  Because  the  preposition  to  or  tinto  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed after  them;  and  ^4.)  Because  the  words  which  mualli/  stand  for  them  in  the  learned 
lurnaftes,  are  clearly  adtecticet.^  But  like,  when  it  expresses  ^nilarity  of  manner,  and  near 
namgh,  when  they  express  proximity  of  degree,  are  adverbe. 

Obs.  8.— The  word  u^orth  is  often  followea  by  an  objective,  or  a  participle,  which  it  appears  to 
ftorem ;  as,  **  If  your  arguments  poduce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth  nothing  to  me." — Beattie. 
"To  reign  is  worth  ambition." — Milton.  "  This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving." — ^^Irf^isofi. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  part  of  speech  worth  here  belongs.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  an 
aJ^eetive,  bnt  says  nothing  of  the  object  after  it,  which  some  suppose  to  be  governed  by  of  under- 
stood. In  this  supposition,  it  is  gratrntously  assumed,  that  worth  is  equivalent  to  worthg,  after 
which  of  should  be  expressed ;  as,  "  Whatsoever  is  worthy  of  their  love,  is  worth  iheir  anger." — 
Denhom.  Bat  as  worth  appears  to  have  no  certain  characteristic  of  an  adjective,  some  call  it  s 
mn,  and  xnppose  a  double  ellipsis ;  as,  "  My  knife  is  worth  a  ahilUng ; "  i.  e.  "  My  knife  is  of 
the  worth  of  a  shilling."— KirMom's  Oram.  p.  163.   "  •  The  book  is  irorth  that  sum ,- '  that  is, 

*Oranmariansdllbrniiiob  as  to  Qm  proper  mods  of  parsliis  snob  noims.  Welb  strs,  "This  fa  (A*  mm 
prtidrM  by  eUijau.^—Sehool  Gram.  p.  123.  Bnt  the  Idea  of  met  a  case  li  a  flat  abnmlf  ty.  BUf  p*ls  OMUia  oa|j 
whm  loiMthlnK,  not  ottered.  Is  implied ;  and  where  a  prrpaiition  li  thns  waotiDK,  tbe  noun  b,  of  course.  Us 
•1^ avd  thmftore  not  rndrpmiieni.  Wstwter,  with  too  much  contempt  fbr  tbe  opinion  of  "  Lowth.  Allowed 
liT  the  wAoU  triba  o/verUtn  on  this  nilOMt,"  deelsiM  It "  a  palpabh  arn>r/'  to  nippMe  "  prapMltloos  to  he  under- 
uood  before  tbMs  exprMsloni ;  »  and,  bj  two  new  miti,  Ui  22d  and  28tta,  teaohM,  that,  >>  Names  of  mearars  or 
iboimian,  Ibllowad  bj  an  adlsctivo,"  and  "  Names  of  oeitaln  portloas  of  tfaae  uid  spare,  and  especiaUy  words 
■Iraoting  eootlnuaace  of  time  or  progression,  ara  used  without  a  govmung  uwrd."— PAiIm.  Gtotn.  pp.  166  and 
171 ;  Imp.  Gram.  116  and  122 ;  RiHf>m<nl«,  06  and  67.  Bat  Ibb  b  no  account  at  all  of  tba  letutrtirtiem,  or  of  the 
MW  of  tbe  noun.  At  tbe  nomlnsttve,  or  the  ease  which  we  maj  oae  hideiMndent^,  b  never*  mittJeet  of  Korem- 
■rat,  lha  pbrane,  "  wilAmit  a  gottrmng  urortf,"  implbs  that  the  eass  ta  otfftctitM ;  and  how  can  thb  oase  be  known, 
*XT«pt  bT  the  dltooTvrj  of  some  "  gweraing  word,"  of  which  It  b  tbe  o6;>c( Weflnd.howetur.nuuij  nachmlea 
wOuMlowtrifr:  Nonns  of  time,  <nMaiiee,  and  defTM.Bn  put  tn  tbe  objective  cam  wttbont  a  preposition.'* — 
Ifming't  Gram.  p.  100.  "  Nouns  wbbh  denote  time,  qnsnd^,  nMsnie,  dbranoe,  valne.  or  dfaectlon  m  ofMa 

Cb  tbe  objecttve  case  without  a  prepoplUon."— TTcU**  Grmm.  p,  IfiS :  "Abridged  Kd."  118.  "  Niunss  slgnKy- 
,  doratlon,  extenrion,  (toantitjr,  qoalitT,  and  valnadon,  an  In  ibe  objeettve  caw  wttbont  a  p>vemIn|F  word.^'— 
Fraui'i  Gram.  p.  154.  BnUiont,  too,  bu  a  similar  rale.  To  estlmiOa  tbe«a  ralei  aright,  one  ahonid  obwrve 
bo«  «Ain  the  nonos  In  qnwtlon  at«  tbnnd  With  a  governing  word.  Weld,  of  late,  contradleta  himself  hj  admit- 
i^ttlu  fUipMu:  utdtben,  iDconristentlj  with  Us  admbrion,  most  abeurdljr  f^i"  thtfrnpuiu  tue  of  the  prepo- 
•Uoo  wttittmaonaiim^qmaiUitf,  Ite.  "  Beftre  words  of  this  deieriptlon,  (A*  r!ltp*i*  ofaprrporiHimUobviotu. 
ht  It  b  »tU»m  pnrpn  to  nm  tbe  prepoeltiou  before  socb  word*."— TFrAT*  •^Atiridgttl  S^iien,"  p.  118. 
t  Pmfcsior  rovbr  absordlv  savs,  "MrA,  mw,  Mai,  Mkt,  when  fcUowed  by  tbe  obJeotlve  csm,  may  b*  rtgarded 
M  PnpodtloBs  OT  u  Adjeettves,  to  being  nndefstood."— fbrt^'s  S.  Oram.  8vo,  18G0,  f  4fi8.  Note  7.  Now, 
"to  being  nnderstood."  It  b  plain  that  Boone  of  these  words  cao  be  acconntnd  a  prvpneltion,  bat  br-impporfiiK 
lb*  t*«poiltioB  to  be  compbz,  and  to  be  partly  suppressed.  Thb  can  be  notbloff  belter  than  an  Idle  wbtm  ;  and, 
«inc«  tbe  chwdSaattoo  of  words  as  part*  of  ^eeeb,  b  always  pasid*e  and  exelarive,  to  refrr  nny  partkniar  word 
bdsrt4feh  to  <>  tithtr  "  of  two  etancs,  b  esrtalnly  no  better  ttoAmg,  tbao  to  sar,  "  I  do  not  knew  at  whkh  sort 
bbieaUtt  what 70a  please!" 

I  Tbe  fcltowhig  examplM  may  Ulostrate  these  ptriois  :  "  Thew  Verbs,  and  all  others  Kit  to  then,  were  Kkt 
muo  "~Dt.  JAwroyV  Hi*t,  of  Seiap.  Lmmg.  ToL  U.  p,  US.  "  Tbe  oM  German,  and  even  the  modern  Oermao, 
in  mnrfa  likrr  to  tbe  Tblgotblo  than  they  are  to  the  dSaleet  of  tbe  Bdda."— A,  I,  R80.  "  Pioxhnna  fln*m,  iiwA*k( 
tbe  ead."— Jb.  ii,  leO.  "  Let  ns  now  eoae  nearer  to  oor  ,own  laaRuage."— Dr.  BImir't  Bhtt.  p.  SC.  <*  Tbli  boks 
»7I «»  a  pBMdos."— Bairna :  tOvrajt't  Oram.  1,  p.  118.  «  Ba  wsa  war  (to)  MHBf  .'^A.  p.  IM.  Hmrmr, 
vb>  pou  NMT  Into  bb  list  of  prapoimona,  jrives  this  ezanpb  to  shew  hew "fwyaiMwiS  beeeme  mtente!** 
'  Iwa  was  nous  ever  belbre  Uke  imto  It."— Amw,  mi  JUmmuv,  p.  ft. 
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'  The  book  in  (the)  wortb  (of)  that  awn '  'It  fa  wortli wkik ; '  that ii,  •  It  is  (Os)  worth  (0/  tiit) 
while.'  " — Ntxon'a  Paner,  p.  54.  This  U  atOl  less  satisfactory;*  and  as  the  whole  appears  to  b« 
mere  Ruesi-work,  I  see  no  good  reason  wh^  worth  is  not  a  praaotition,  KOTeming  the  nonn  oi 
partieiple.f  If  an  advtrb  precede  worth,  it  mar  aa  well  be  referred  to  the  foregoins  Tcrb,  as 
when  it  occurs  before  any  other  preposition :  as,  *'  It  i>  richly  aorth  the  money." — "  It  be*  dtricthf 
b^bre  year  doori"  Or  if  we  admit  that  ao  adretb  Bometimea  relates  to  this  word,  the  same  thinjc 
may  be  as  true  of  other  prepositions :  aa,  "And  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  put  of 
mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  mil  toortA  learning."— JB/niV'«  Rfiet.  p.  303.  "  He  seeslet  down  from 
the  ceiling,  exactly  oter  bis  bead,  a  glittering  sword,  hong  by  a  single  hair." — Mxaray't  E. 
Reader,  p.  33. 

Ob8.  9.— Both  Dr.  Jobnson  and  Home  Tooke,  (who  never  agreed  if  they  cotild  help  it,)  nniU 
In  aaylnii  that  vmik,  in  the  phraaea,  "  Wo  u>orth  the  man,"—"  'Wo  xoorth  the  day,"  and  the  like, 
Is  from  the  ImpcmtiTe  of  the  Saxon  verb  uiyrtAon  or  spaortAsn,  to  &e i.  e.  "Wo  6c  [fo]  tUemsn,'' 
or,  *■  Wo  betide  the  man,"  &c.    And  the  latter  aifinns,  that,  as  the  preposition  fry  is  from  the  im- 
perative of  heon,  to  he,  so  with,  (though  admitted  to  be  sometimes  from  teithant  to  join)  is  oflta 
no  other  than  this  same  imperative  verb  vyrtk  or  leorth:  if  so,  the  three  words  ^y,  irifA.  and 
worth,  were  originally  synonrmous,  and  should  now  be  referred  at  least  to  one  and  the  same  clan. 
The  dative  case,  or  oblique  object,  which  they  soTerned  aa  Saxon  verbi,  becomes  their  proper  ob- 
ject, when  taken  aa  English  prqtositiona ;  and  in  this  also  the^  appear  to  be  alike.    Worth,  then, 
when  it  aignifies  value,  is  a  common  noun  ;  but  when  it  signifies  equal  in  value  to,  it  goTemi  u 
objective,  and  has  the  usual  characteristica  of  a  preposition.    Inatancea  mar  perhaps  be  foondin 
which  worth  ia  an  adjective,  meaning  valuable  or  veeful,  as  in  the  following  lines : 
"They  glow'd,  and  grew  more  intimate  with  Ood, 
More  worth  to  men,  more  joyous  to  themselves."— roim^,  N.  nc,  1.  9S8. 
In  one  butanoe,  the  poet  Campbell  appear*  to  have  nsed  the  word  wwiUm  me  a  prepontioa : 
•*  Eyes  a  mutnal  aool  confnsinit, 
'  Soon  you'll  make  tbem  grow 

IMm,  and  worthlett  your  poutiaitiff. 
Not  with  age,  but  woe  1 " 

Obs.  10. — After  verbs  of  giving,  paying,  procuring,  and  some  others,  there  is  naoally  an  dlipni 
of  to  or  fbr  before  the  objective  of  the  parson ;  as,  "  Give  [to]  him  water  to  drink." — "  Buy  [Jor] 
meaknife." — "P«y  f"!  *heir  wafjea."  So  in  the  exclamation,  "  Woisuw.'"  meaning. 
"  Wo  is  to  me ! "  'This  ellipsis  occurs  chiefly  before  the  personal  pronouns,  and  before  rach  nouni 
as  come  between  the  verb  and  its  direct  object ;  as,  "  Whosoever  killcth  you,  wiU  think  (bit  ki 
doeth  [to]  God  eervice." — John,  xvi,  2.  "Who  brought  [to]  her  mattert  roach  gain  bjr  sootk- 
nxying."'— Acta,  xvi,  16.  "  Because  he  gave  not  [to]  Cod  the  Rlory."— 76.  xii,  23.  "  Oiverfcjw 
leave  to  allow  [to]  myxelf  no  respite  from  labour.''- Sp«rf.  No.  454.  "And  the  aona  of  iott^ 
which  were  born  \t6\  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  aonla."— Gen.  xlvi,  27-  Hus  elUptteal  coutmcltM 
of  a  few  objectives,  is  what  remains  to  us  of  the  ancient  Saxon  dative  case.  If  the  oiderof 
the  words  be  chanired,  the  pre^aition  must  be  inserted;  aa,  "Pray  do  my  aerviee  to  bii 
mijesty." — Shak.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  several  of  oni  grammarians,  that,  "  Verbs  of 
inq,  giving,  teaching,  and  Bome  others,  w  often  employed  to  govern  two  objectives,"  (IPictfi, 
1  have,  under  a  preceding  rule,  discountenanced;  preferring  the  supposition,  which  appMrito 
have  greater  weight  of  authority,  as  well  as  stronger  support  from  reason,  that,  in  the  mstasm 
cited  in  proof  of  such  government,  a  preposition  is,  in  fact,  understood.  Upon  this  qiiestioD  of 
ellipaia,  dependa,  in  all  auch  instances,  our  manner  of  parsing  one  of  the  objective  word*. 

0b8,  II. — In  daiee,  as  they  are  usually  written,  there  is  much  abbreviation ;  and  several  noasi 
of  place  and  time  are  set  down  in  the  objective  case,  without  the  prepositions  which  goma 
them :  as,  "  New  York.  Wednesday.  20th  October.  1830."— Jbwtioi  of  Literary  Cammtiait.  ITu* 
ia,  "At  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1830.'^ 

NOTE  TO  RULE  VII. 

Ad  objeeUve  ooan  of  time  or  meafinre,  if  it  qnaliBes  a  Bnbscqnent  adjectire,  nvt 
not  also  be  made  an  adjunct  to  a  oreceding  nonn  ;  as,  "  To  an  infiint  of  od]j  two  or 
three  years  oW." — Dr.  WtxyUmd.  EzpUDge  o/*,  or  for  oAi  write  of  agt.  Tbefot 
lowing  is  right :  **  The  vast  army  of  the  Canaanites,  n%n»  hundred  ehariots  ifnmfi 
covered  the  level  plun  of  EsdraeW." — MUmem't  Jetoi,  V(d.  i,  p.  159.  See  Ob. 
6th  above. 

•  Wrii^fa  aofioD  ot  Oils  eenrtnutlon  la  peritlwlr  atenrt  and  as1f«ontiidlalBrr.   Tn  th»  PSBteBe*. "  Kt 
lswc«haahllHnc,'*bolBktathtwordtrorfAtebaai>oao'*ln«|>pwMmlotha«oi4«*atf^      And  topnntll 
to,  ha  puts  the  aMitraDe  aoeeas^lr  Into  ttam  fbar  ftnaa :  "l^  eaB*law*rfikorM(MlbraabiniDf 
wartk  or  wIm  of  my  cane  la  a  ahflHos;"— "Bfy  eane  Is  a  MlUmg'e  tportt.-n— <'Mr  cane  k  a*  vw*t  if » 
Ml^as."—mioMpkieal  Oram.  p.  UO.  In  all  tbaae  tnnanatatioDs,  worth  la  anqiMttmnUy  a  son; 
nnna  of  tbam.  Is  it  In  apposition  iritb  the  word  aMB^f  and  h*  ta  qnHa  nriataken  la  soppealojT  that  tbtj  "lav 
pSBsablr  prove  tlia  word  tn  qneatfam  to  be  a  mmm."   TboraanelMr  aotbora,  who,  with  equal  wM»aw,m 
equal  absonll^,  call  worth  a  t>M*.  POr  axaeiBls :  "A  aean.  which  shnUsi  Om  prhw,  b  pnt  tn  the  o<i}tf**  cm. 
withaut  a  ^posMan;  aa,<my  bookiaw«r(ik  tweety  sbllUaga.'    b  w«tlaaiwel«rewfc.aadanaw>wl>iH 
Isliis  verb  eaM.>^BsrMi'a  Am.  p.  US.  Zdoaotdeny  tbatihephnMMft  wrtA"iBaJnst*ei*>Bi>ftb*wrt 
«alft,-  hat  this  aqnlvalaDeo  In  lmpocl,la  no  pnoT  at  aU  that  w«<tA  la  a  verb.    AWuilaaliatlB  w(i,v(iU 
ri«BUie«up«Aia»bta:  "bat  who  apiUtbaBcelBte,  that  *rME^  _ 

t  In  J.  R.  Chandler's  Bafllab  GtaauMr,  aa  pnUlshed  In  unTtt^wMd  worth  amsarahi  Om  BitofpiapaJMi , 
Uit  tharevtoed  list,  tnbia  edition  of  lUT.dDsa  not  aonlala  It.  ]nhelbbiMke,howsver.ttla«xmwifria»rf«* 
mposltlon;  and, in  •xpoondliiRthssantBiMa,  "The  heoklaworUi  »  drilar,^lhe  aalbor  aaakaa  «  MWt. 
f^Worlh  has  been  called  an  adJeeUv*  aomo,  and  a  noan  h^r  otbeis :  wnxft,  bowsrcr,  la  thia  awilaais  tMfnm** 
nlarlonbj  value,  andlsaolkrapiepadtiMi;  and  bo  elHpak  wbteh  mar  be  Ibrawd,  wootd  lhoMtan« 
the  word,  witboattlvli«  ttieaMtneaadiataeat  mMBlnt.*^CaflM<br'a  Owit.  OMM.  p.  lGfi^»a«H•^»*■ 
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IMPfiOPRIETIES  POR  OORBECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  VIL 
Ukdbh  tbe  Rvlb  itsblf. — Or  thx  OBncimB  nr  Fobm. 

"  But  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were  for."— ■AMoW*  Teacher,  p.  266. 

[VoUDLt- — Not  proper,  beeaoM  tbe  pronoaB  icAo  b  la  tba  notalnatlre  cut,  and  to  mada  tbe  oUeat  of  tbe  pnp- 
oddon  /or.  Bat,  sMordlnf  to  Rule  Ttii,  '*A  nrao  or  a  pronoan  made  Um  oUmI  of  a  pieporidoo.  to  goferned 
brlttnthaotdtetfneaiB."    Ibvalm,  mIo  AihiU  be  wtom,-  Uhu,  **  But  I  w>  iio4  nnembev  wAmm  umt  ware 

lbr."J 

ofintif  yoaean't  help  it,  who  do  jroa  complain  of  CoUw/t  j4ntonima,p.  137.  "Who 
visit  from  }  tad  whit  was  it  about  i " — Edf^ewoHk't  FratA,  p.  72.  "  I  have  plnity  of  Tictuali, 
■nd,  between  you  and  I.  something  in  a  comer." — Day'g  Sandford  tmd  Merion.  "  The  uppes 
one,  who  I  am  now  about  to  speak  of." — HurU'a  Byron,  p.  3 1 1.  "And  to  poor  we,thine  enmity'a 
most  capital." — Beauties  of  tihakepeare,  p.  201.  "  Which  thou  dost  confess,  were  fit  for  thee 
to  use,  as  they  to  olaim." — lb.  p.  196.  "  To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour,  than 
thou  of  them." — lb.  ■a.  197.  "There  are  still  a  few  who,  like  thou  and  I,  drink  nothing  but 
witw."— Gif  Bkuy  VoL  i,  p.  104.  "  Thus,  1  sAotf  fiiU ;  Thou  thaU  lore  thy  neighbour ;  He' 
tkaU  be  Tewirded,  express  no  resolution  on  the  part  of  /,  thou,  he." — Lmmtt*  E,  Oram.  p.. 
22 ;  BHUion/a^  32.  "  So  saucy  wifli  the  hand  of  she  here — What'a  her  name  ? " — Shak.  Ant. 
and  Cleop.  Act  iii,  Sc.  It.  "All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  L" — Id,  Merokant  of 
Venice,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  "  Her  price  is  paid,  and  she  is  sold  like  thou."~jlf(/man'<  Fait  of 
JerutaUm.  "  Search  through  all  the  most  flourishing  era's  of  Greece." — Brovm'a  Ettimate, 
ti,  16.  '*The  family  of  the  Rudolph's  had  been  long  distinguished." — TTu  Friend,  Vol. 
V,  p.  54.  **  It  will  do  well  enough  for  you  and  1." — Ceutie  Baehrent,  p.  120.  "  The  pablio 
wia  soon  discriminate  between  him  who  is  the  sycophant,  and  he  who  is  the  teadier."-> 
Chatotte'a  Ettay,  p.  10.  **  We  are  stUl  much  at  a  loss  who  ciril  power  belongs  to." — Loeke. 
**  What  do  you  call  it?  and  who  does  it  belong  to?" — ColUer't  Cebet.  '•  He  had  received 
no  lessoTU  from  the  Socrates's,  the  Plato's,  and  the  Confueius's  of  the  age." — Haller'a  Let' 
Ur».  "I  cannot  tell  who  to  compare  them  to." — Bunyan't  P.  P.,  p.  128.  "I  see  there  was 
some  resemblance  betwixt  this  good  man  and  I." — Pilgrim'i  Frogreas,  p.  298.  "  They  by 
that  means  have  broi^ht  themselves  into  the  hands  and  house  of  I  do  not  know  who." — 
A.  p.  196.  "  But  at  length  she  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  Mr.  Cot- 
ton  and  we." — HutdUtuen'a  3£au.  ii,  430>  "  So  you  must  ride  ob  horseback  after  we."*  — 
Xbs.  GiLpnf :  Cowper,  i,  276.  "A  separation  miut  soon  take  place  between  our  vinistDr 
and  I." —  IVerter,  p.  109.  "  When  she  exclaimed  on  Haatin:^  you,  and  I." — Shtdupemv. 
"To  who?  to  thee?  What  art  thou  ?  "—M  "That  they  should  always  bear  the  certain 
marks  who  they  oame  from." — Builer'i  Analogy,  p.  221. 

"  This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I, 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy." — Buma. 

Ukdkk  tub  Note.  —  Of  Tihe  ob  McAsimE. 
"  Such  as  almost  every  child  of  ten  years  old  knows." — Toum'e  Aaalyaia,  p.  4.  "  One 
winter's  school  of  four  months,  will  carry  any,  industrious  scholar,  <^  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  completely  through  this  b«>ok." — lb.  p.  12.  "A  boy  of  six  yean  old  may  be  taug'ht  to 
qieak  as  correctly,  as  Cicero  did  before  the  Roman  Senate." — WebaUr'a  Eaaaya,  p.  27.  "A 
lad  of  about  twelve  years  old,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians."— /6.  p.  235.  "  Of 
BOtlung  dse  but  that  individual  white  figure  of  five  inches  long  which  is  before  him." — 
Campbe^a  RMet.  p.  288.  •<  Where  lies  the  foult,  that  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  are 
with  great  difficulty  made  to  understand  any  of  its  principles  r " — Quy'a  Gram,  p.  v. 
"MTheie  language  of  three  centuries  old  is  employed." — Booth'a  Introd.  to  Diet.  p.  21. 
"Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cubits  high." — £rtA«r,  v,  14.  "I  say  to  this  child  of  nine 
years  old  bring  me  that  hat,  he  hastens  and  brings  it  me." — -Oibom'a  Key,  p.  S.  "  He  laid 
a  floor  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide ;  that  is,  over  tbe  extent  o/  twelve  feet  long, 
and  o/  nine  feet  wide."— Merchant' a  School  Gram.  p.  95.  "  The  Ooulah  people  are  a  trite 
af  about  fifty  thousand  strong." — Examiner,  No.  71. 

RULE  Vm.— NOM.  ABSOLUTE. 

A  Noan  or  a  Pronoun  is  put  absolute  in  the  nominatire,  vhen  its  case  de- 
pends on  no  other  word ;  as,  "J2*  failingy  who  shall  meet  suocess  ? 
"  Your  fatherSf  where  are  they?  and  the  primhete,  do  they  live  forever  ?  " 
— i,  5.   "  Or  /  ooly  ajid  BanuAaa,  have  not  we  power  to  &rbear 

*  Onrper  ban  BorponlT  makes  Kn.  QflpJn  oa»  bad  HogUth ;  but  thU  U  no  naara  why  a  »o»wotboy  jtmj  aot  be 
MBBhttocoRMttt.   Dr.  PitoeBay  ■nppoaed  tfaalUM««idw(,ia  tbeazanpU,  "IbpoortM.IUManKltr," 
•Miitoasad      »ak«pMW,  "  In  a  droll  huiaorooj  way."— gfww.  p.         He  mnlr  did  sot  knew  the  evoMa* 
taafttetasL  ntotB''TohiiBnMpriMi(qaaA*>tobvitelMloiiBaoB.  Sea  C>rM«HH,  Ast  T,  fla.  a  . 
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(14  n>  OBAMMAm  w  nflLun  orjuiiubs.  [urt  in. 

working?'* — 1  CoT'  ix,  6.  Nfty  but,  0  man,  who  art  thoa  that  reptiesfc 
asunst  God?"— /2om.  ix,  20.  "0  rare  we r'—Coaper.  *'AIi8jrable 
<jEjy.'"— 2%om«m. 

**  The  how  concealM,  and  so  remote  the  /ear, 
DeoUi  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near." — Pope, 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  VIII. 

Om.  1.— Many  grmmmariKiii  make  an  idle  diatiDOtion  betwren  the  nominatiTe  ahtobUt  and  (lit 
■omfauktEn  m^tpmdetd.  u  if  theie  epltheta  were  not  ffjnonjrmous ;  and,  at  the  tame  time,  thef 
tn  miarrably  dsfirlent  in  directions  for  dispming  nf  the  words  so  emplnyrd.  'Iheir  twnralnd* 
■ot  emtaraee  more  than  one  half  of  those  ^^w^umt  examples  in  which  the  case  of  ihenunner 

Enoun  dependn  on  no  other  word.  Of  course,  the  remaininR  half  cannot  be  parned  bv  an;  of 
rules  'Which  the;  giTe.  The  lack  of  a  eomprehenslTe  rule,  liko  the  onr  shore,  \*  a  rrreat  sad 
■IsrinR  defect  in  all  the  EnRlish  Rrammars  that  the  author  has  uren,  except  hia  own,  and  Burhu 
■re  indebted  to  him  for  such  a  rule.  It  i«  proper,  however,  that  the  diffcreiTt  forma  of  expretsioi 
which  are  embraced  in  this  general  rule,  should  be  discriminated,  one  from  an  other,  br  tkt 
■cbolar:  let  him  therefbre,  in  parsing  anj  nomiDatlTe  absolute,  tell  ho%B  itii  ptUw;  whetktt 
vtth  a  parf*ei>f«,  by  direct  addraw,  br  ;)lsimaain,  or  by  aelamation.  For,  in  dimmrse.*  noasor 
K  pronoun  U  pat  ahsolute  in  the  nonuimiive,  after  ,^itir  model,  or  under  the  foUmring  ,^biir 
amtiMoei:  (of  which  Murr^'t  "cue  »bsolute,"  or  nominatire  abaolute,"  contain* only  tti 
Int:) 

I.  When,  witA  a  fortieiple,  it  is  u«ed  to  express  a  cnnse,  or  a  concomitant  fact ;  as,  I  ny.Clil 
iebig  ao,  the  law  being  AroAtfii,  justice  takes  place." — Law  and  Grace,  p.  27.  "  Pentitu  Pimht- 
ihg  governor  of  Judea,  and  Hend  being  tetnurch  of  Galilee,  and  hit  brother  Philip  tetrarctrf 
tturea,"  kz.—Luke,  iii,  I.  "  /  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  lad  me  to  the  hoiue  of  my  masts^ 
brethren."— Ooi.  xxiv,  27. 

 "  WhUe  shame,  thou  lookina  on,  , 

Shame  to  be  orrrcome  or  overreacn'd. 
Would  Qtmoat  vigor  raise." — WHon,  P.  L.,  B.  ix,  I.  312. 
n.  'Whciitiy  (ifrwf  adirat»,\\  is  put  in  the  seoond  person,  and  set  oft  from  the  Tnb,by  a  eea- 
Mft  or  an  czelamalion  point;  as,  "At  length,  Si^erf.  reBect  and  he  wiae."— Z)r. /oAwMit.  "ItBiy 


bB>  inmJiardj  meorvr,  Uar,  thief,  thou  dciet  not  think  of  this  " — Law  and  Grace,  p.  27. 
•'T^taid.  he  form'd  thee,  Adam!  thre,  O  man! 
Dvtt  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nottiils  hresth'd 
The  hrMith  of  life."— AfiAon's  PanuHae  Loet,  B  vii.  I.  S2i. 
ni.  When,  6y  pUonarm,  it  is  introduced  abruptly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  is  not  mide  tW 
■nb}Mt  or  the  objectof  any  verb;  as,  "f/e  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  ftivea." — Uark,  iv,  26.  "Si 
Aat  tit  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." — Rev.  xxii,  11.    "Gad,  a  tmop  sbnll  overcome  him."— Cia. 
■lix,  IS.    **  The  north  and  the  soti^A,  thou  hast  created  them." — Piafmt,  Ixxxix,  12.   '-And  thtf 
tibat  hare  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despite  them." — I  T'tn.  vi,  2.    "And  the  leper  in  whoa 
tiie  pligne  ia,  hia  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare." — Levit.  xiii,45.    '-Thty  who  senrpw 
with  adoratioD, — I  am  in  them,  and  they  [are]  in  me."— R.  W.  Bmebsok:  LUlmUor,  Ko.lBi 

—  ■  ■■    ■   "What  nay  thia  mean. 

That  thoa,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 
Revisitst  thns  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and,  toe  fonls  of  natnre,* 
So  horriblv  to  shske  our  dispoaitina 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  onr  souls  ? " — Sihak.  Ramlei. 
TV.  When,  by  mere  eieelamation,  it  is  used  without  arldresa,  and  without  other  words  expresiid 
or  implied  to  give  it  construction ;  as,  "And  the  Lord  pasted  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  th 


**  Oh  1  deep  enchanting  prelvJe  to  repose, 
The  dstm  of  bliss,  the  tmUght  of  our  woes ! " — Campbell. 
Om.  2.— The  nominative  put  absolute  with  a  participle,  ia  often  equiralent  to  a  depeadsat 
danse  oommeneing  with  wnem,  while,  if,  since,  or  heeiaiu.   Thus,  "1  being  a  ehild,"  msjr  bs 
equal  to,  "  Whi'n  I  was  a  child,"  or,  "  Seraose  I  was  a  cMld."   Here,  iti  lieu  of  the  nDroioatin, 
Che  Greeks  used  the  genitive  ease,  end  the  Latins,  the  ablative.   Thus,  the  phrase,  "fai 
ilwrtpi^avTOf  eX*9v,"  *'Aitd  thtwme  faiUnff,"  ia  rendered  by  Montanni,  "Et  deJkieiHe  viaej^ 
but  by  Baaa,  '*Bt  am  defteimet  mmim ; "  and  in  our  Bible,  "And  when  thej/  wanted  wine."— 
H,  S.   After  a  noon  or  a  |mnoan  thns  put  abaolute,  the  participle  beir^  is  frequently  nndeittssd. 
Bapedally  if  an  adjective  or  a  like  case  come  after  the  participle ;  as, 
*<  They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 

His  worthless  absolution  [6eiW]  all  the  priie." — Cowper,  Vol.  i,  p.  84. 
"Alike  in  ionorance.  Aw  rmton  [— ]  men. 
Whether  ne  thinka  too  little  or  too  much." — Pope,  on  Man, 
Obs.  S  — The  ease  which  ia  put  ahsolote  in  addresses  or  invocatioDs,  is  vrhat  in  the  Latin  sad 
Oieck  gramnara  ia  called  th»  Vaeatin.  Bkhard  Johnaon  taya,  "  The  only  uao  of  the  TocMht 

asr.KatteM  mtouadsisteoitfalsya— ge;  sad,  hi  eopyhtg  H  into  his  gpfksr.  (a  vty  pepatsr  it*sal  >aaltjls 
hsa  ptevefttd  Um  tsn,  by  ehaa^ng  Mwtowa.-  as  If  toe  mcaalaf  w«r«, Nakhicnalbcibiaf  mtatv^"  U»mm 
bMs.  that  aU  ".^wla  ^  nanre  "  must  bs  fcoU  of  natnra's  own  making,  and  not  t»nan  temwMrtIr  ft%kM  sal 
or  Oslr  wUa  by  a  gbeM:  not  doaa  the  assntog  ef  the  last  two  Unsa  ooBport  with  any  ohM**  nwsnsrtw  ^ 
fcki^weM.  SsaMM'f^sakir.p.SM. 
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0»M9,  iMt  to  call  upon  |i  Person,  or  a  thing  i^t  PenotuUf ,  which  we  apeak  to,  to  giro  noUoe  to 
irtiat  we  direct  our  Bprwh ;  and  thia  it  therefne,  properly  speaiciiifc  the  onAt  Cast  niiokit*  ar  Ah 
iepmdmt  which  we  nuj  make  nte  of  without  mpect  to  anyother  Word."— Gram.  Gmmmlarim^ 
p.  131.  Thi>  remark,  howerer,  appliet  not  justly  to  our  language;  for,  with  us,  the  TocatiTe  caae, 
u  onknowiit  or  not  distinguitthea  from  the  nominative.  In  Eugliah,  all  doudb  of  the  second  per- 
son are  either  put  a>iaolute  In  the  nominative,  according  to  Kule  8tfa,  or  in  apposition  with  tneir 
own  pronouns  placed  before  them,  accotdins  to  Rule  3d :  as,  **  This  is  the  atone  which  was  act  at 
BOnght  ot  youbuiUert  "—Acts,  iv,  11.  "  How  much  rather  ought  ye» r«e«ieer«  to  bo flonatdml 
aa  abandoned  and  execrable !  " — Clartion't  Bttay,  p.  114. 

"Peace!  mimm,  peace !  it  boots  not  me  to  hear 

The  selfish  counsel     ymt  hanger»-on." — Brown'*  Inri.  p.  189. 
"  Ye  Si/tpht  and  Sy^hidt,  to  your  chief  give  ear ; 
Fayt,  Furies,  Gmit.  Elvei.  and  Damons,  hear!  *' — Pope,  R.  L.  U,  7*. 

Obs.  4.— The  case  of  nouns  used  in  exclamations,  or  in  mottoes  snd  abbreviated  sajlnga,  often 
d^ondn,  or  may  be  conceived  to  depend,  on  something  urtderilood;  and,  when  their  coastruction 
can  be  aatisfactorily  explained  on  the  principle  of  ellipsiii,  they  are  not  put  abtolvie,  unleaa  tba 
dlipaia  be  that  of  tbe  participle.  Tht  following  examples  may  perhaps  oe  resolved  in  this  man- 
ner, tfaoush  the  expressions  will  lose  much  of  their  vivacity  :  "A  hone  !  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for 
ahorse ! '  — ^Aai.  "And  he  said  unto  his  father,  &[y  hmd!  my  head!" — 2  ISnffM,  iv,  19.  "And 
Sameon  asid.  With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  heapt  upon  heaps,  with  the  jaw  of  an  aas,  have  I  slain 
a  thousand  men." — Ju^eM,  xv,  16.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  ej/e  for  an  eye. 
and  a  leoth  for  a  tooth."— ifa».  v,  38.  "  Peace,  be  still."— iforA,  iv,  39.  "  One  Qod,  worU 
^iheut  end.   Amen." — Com.  Prayer. 

"JJyJan,  let  others  say,  who  lauf^h  at  toil ; 
Fan!  hood!  glove!  tcarf!  is  her  laconic  style."— founo. 

Ob*.  6. — "  Such  Expressions  as,  Hand  to  Hand,  Face  to  Face,  Foot  to  Foot,  are  of  the  nature  <d 
Adverba,  and  are  of  elliptical  Construction :  For  tbe  Meaning  is.  Hand  oprusKo  to  Hand,  &e."— 
W.  Wmr^B  Oram.  p.  100.  This  learned  and  ingeniotis  author  aeema  to  suppose  the  former  nona 
to  he  here  pat  absolule  with  a  participle  understood ;  and  this  is  probably  the  best  way  of  ex* 
plaining  the  construction  both  of  that  word  and  of  the  preposition  that  follows  it.  80  Samson'a 
phrase,  "  Am/M  upon  W/M,"  may  mean, ''heaps  ftetfitf  jtn/etJ  upon  heaps;"  and  Scott's,  "numto 
man,  and  iteet  to  eteel,"  may  be  interpreted,  "  man  being  ej^oted  to  man,  and  tteel  Offottd 
toitMl:" 

"  Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel." — Lady     the  Lake. 

Obs.  0. — Cobbett,  after  his  own  hasty  and  dogmatical  manner,  rejects  the  whole  theorr^of 
BomtnaiiTes  absolute,  and  teaches  his  "soldiers,  aailori,  apprentices,  and  plonghboya,"  tnat, 
"  The  supposition,  that  there  can  be  a  noun,  or  prononn,  which  haa  retoence  to  no  verb,  and  no 
prmofitiom,  is  certainly  a  mistake." — OMett't  B.  Oram.  S  201.  To  auatain  his  position,  he  lava 
violent  hands  upon  tbe  plain  truth,  and  even  trips  himself  up  in  the  act  Thus :  "  For  want  of  a 
little  thought,  as  to  the  matter  immediatelv  before  us,  some  grammarians  have  found  out  '  on 
•isofWe  eaae,'  aa  they  call  it ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  gives  an  instance  of  it  in  these  words : 
'Shame  being  iott,  all  virtue  is  lost.'  The  full  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  this :  'It  being,  or  the 
state  of  thingM  being  nek,  that  shame  it  lout,  all  virtue  is  lost.' " — OMett't  E.  Gram.  H  191. 
A^in :  "There  must,  you  will  besr  in  mind,  always  be  a  verb  expressed  or  undontood.  On* 
would  think,  that  this  vras  not  the  case  io  [some  instances :  as,]  <  Sir,  1  beg  you  to  give  me  a  bit 
of  bread.'  The  sentence  which  follows  the  str,  is  complete ;  but  the  Sir  appears  to  stand  wholly 
witiioat  eonnexion.  However,  the  full  meaning  is  this :  *  I  beg  you,  who  are  a  Sir,  to  give  me  a 
bit  of  bread.'  Now,  if  you  take  time  to  reflect  a  little  on  this  matter,  you  will  never  be  pnaaled 
for  a  moment  by  those  detached  words,  to  suit  which  grammarians  have  tuTented  voeatm  eaeee 
and  eases  abeoJvte,  and  a  great  many  other  appellationa,  with  which  they  pussle  thenwelvea,  and 
conftue  «td  be^lder  and  torment  those  who  read  their  books." — Ih.  Let.  xix.  H  220  and  S2S. 
All  this  ia  just  like  Cobbett.  But,  let  hia  admirera  reflect  on  the  matter  as  long  as  they  please, 
the  two  independrnd  nominatives  U  and  Hate,  in  the  text,  "It  being,  or  tbe  etaie  of  thinoa  being 
such,"  will  forever  stand  aglaring  confutation  both  of  his  doctrine  and  of  his  censure :  "  the  out 
aheoMe  "  is  there  stiU  1    He  haa.  in  fact,  only  eonverted  the  tingle  example  into  a  dtnAle  one  I 

0>B.  7. — The  Irish  philoli^er,  J.  W.  Wright,  is  even  more  confident  than  Cobbett,  la 
denouncing  "  the  ease  abiolute;"  and  more  severe  in  his  reprehension  of  "  Orammariana  in  gen- 
eral, and  Lowth  and  Murray  in  particular,"  for  entertaining  the  idea  of  such  a  case.  "  Sorpriso 
moat  cease,"  aayshe,  "  on  an  ac<iuaintance  vrith  the  fact,  that  persons  who  imbibe  such  fantaatioal 
doctrine  thmm  be  destitute  of  sterling  information  on  the  subject  of  English  grammar. — Ilio 
Bnglisb  language  is  a  stranger  to  thia  case.  We  speak  tlrns,  with  confidence,  conscious  of  the 
jaatoeas  of  our  opinion : — an  opinion,  not  precipitately  formed,  but  one  which  is  the  remit  of 
mature  and  deliberate  inquirr.  *  S^ame  being  bit,  all  virtue  ia  lost : '  The  meaning  of  thia  ia, — 
'  When  shame  w  bein^  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost.'  Here,  tbe  words  ta  being  lost  fonn  the  trve  prmmt 
lenee  of  the  passive  voioo ;  in  which  voice,  all  verbs,  thus  expressed,  are  tMsuspeetedly  situated : 
thna,  agreeing  with  the  noun  eAarne,  as  the  nominative  of  the  flrst  member  01  tbe  senteaoe."— 
Wright'e  PMlosophieal  Oram.  p.  192.  With  all  hia  deliberation,  this  gentleman  baa  committed 
one  oversight  here,  which,  as  it  goes  to  contradict  his  scheme  of  the  passive  verb,  some  of  hia 
rixtv  venerable  commenders  ought  to  have  pointed  out  to  him.  My  old  friend,  the  "Professor 
of  Etaattion  in  ColnmUa  College,"  who  finds  by  this  work  of  "  superior  excellence,"  that "  th« 
aatnro  of  the  verb,  the  most  difficult  part  of  grammar,  has  been,  at  length,  satisfactoriig  a»- 
plained,"  ought  by  no  means,  after  his  *'  very  attentive  examination  "  of  the  book,  to'  have  left 
this  acrvie*  to  me.  In  tbe  clause,  "  all  virtue  u  h^,"  the  passive  verb  "  m  lost "  haa  the  form 
wfaieh  Morray  gave  it — the  form  which,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  ail  men  supposed  to  be  tbe  only 
eight  one :  hat,  aeeording  to  Ato  new  philosophy  of  the  language,  all  men  haTo  been  as  much  ia 
«nz  ia  this  mattar,  M  &  thA  aetion  of  the  nonlnattTo  abMlulc.  If  Vright^  thoatyof 
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TCTb  is  eorreet,  the  only  joit  form  of  tb«  foregoing  expression  !s,  "  all  virtue  <f  fteui^  fctf."  If 
tMs  central  position  is  ooten&ble,  his  management  of  the  nominative  absolute  falls  of  course.  To 
ne,  the  inserting  of  the  word  being  into  all  oar  passive  verbs,  seems  the  most  moiutrons  absorditr 
erer  broached  in  the  name  of  grammar.  The  threescore  certifiers  to  the  aceursej  of  that  theorr, 
have,  I  trow,  only  recorded  themaelves  as  so  many  iffnommuset;  fbr  there  are  more  than  three* 
More  myriads  of  Better  jadgementa  against  them. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOB  CORRECTION. 
PALSB  SYNTAX  UNDEE  RULE  Vm. 

NoPIfS  OB  PttOKOUSS  PUT  ABSOLUTE. 

"rom  having  ended  his  discourse,  the  assembly  diapeised." — Browni  Imt.  p.  190. 

[roBims.— Not  prop«t,  beeaass  Um  proooan  kim,  wtaose  earn  dspsada  on  no  other  word,  It  tn  the  ddteHn 
ews.  Biit,aoaardfiigtoRaleBch,"A  nonn  or  a  pronotiB  U  pntabsoliite  to  the  nmahiaUv,  when  Its  east  iifisli 
M  no  other  word."  Thenfiue,  him  ahonld  be  kt;  Urns,        baring  endsd  Ua  diaeoaiae,  the  asMnU;  dU- 

pMSMl.n] 

"  He  being  young,  ihej  deceived  me." — In»t.  E.  Gram.  p.  190.  '*  Them  refusing  to  com- 
|dy,  I  withdrew." — lb.  "  Thee  being  present,  he  would  not  tell  what  he  knew." — R.  "  Ha 
cftUld  is  lost ;  and  me,  whither  shall  I  go } " — lb.  '*  Oh  !  happy  ua,  surrounded  with  to 
many  bleHungB."— ITtirray'a  J&y, p.  187 ;  Mtrehaata,  197;  Snath  $yae Gram. 96;  FantumX 
68.  "*Thee  too!  Brut\u,  my  son!'  cried  Cgaaar  overcome," — Brown's  Inst,  p.  190. 
"Thee!  Maria!  and  so  late!  and  who  is  thy  companion?" — Naw-Tork  If trror,  Yu.  z,  p. 
8fi3.  "  How  swiftly  our  time  panes  away  I  and  ah  I  us,  hoir  little  oonoemed  to  impnm 
it  1  "—Ctmty'a  Gram.  Kty,  p.  192. 

"There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thee,  only  thee,  directing  all  our  way." 


CHAPTER  IV. -ADJECTIVES. 

The  syntax  of  the  English  Adjective  is  fully  embraced  in  the  following  brief 
rale,  together  with  Uie  exceptions,  obserratioxis,  and  notes,  which  are,  in  doe 
order,  subjoined. 

RULE  IX.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns  :  as,  "Miaerahle  comforters  are  ye 
all." — Jb6,xn,2.  "JVb  uwrZ(f2y  eDjovments  are  adequtxU  to  tlie  At^A deares 
and  powers  of  an  immortal  spirit." — m<dr. 

"  Whatever  faction's  •partial  notions  are, 
No  hand  is  wholly  innocent  in  war." — Rowers  Lucanj  B.  vii,l  191. 

ExCBPTIOM  FiBST. 

An  adjective  stHnetamea  relates  to  a  phrase  or  igntence  which  is  made  the  subject  of  an  in- 
ttrvaningverb ;  as,  "To  intuit  the  affliked,  is  impiout." — Diiltoyn.  "TAirt  he  ahotUti  refiar,  it 
not  tiraage." — "To  err  a  human."  Jfurraysays,  *<Hwn<m  belongs  to  its  substantive 'noAnv' 
ludentood."'— OrMR.  p.  233.   F^om  this  I  dissent. 

EzctnioN  Sbcond. 

In  combined  arithmetical  numbers,  one  adjective  often  relates  to  an  other,  and  the  whole 
tdirasei  to  a  subsequent  noun;  as,  "  One  thoutand  four  hundred  andfiJly^tixmttXL." — "Sixdol- 
UZS  and  tighty-aeven  and  a  Ao^  cents  for  every  Jive  days'  serrioe." — "  In  the  one  hvnifn^  Mui 
twaUff-teeond  year." — "Oneaeven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated." — />aRM^iiitl9. 

Excsmoy  Third. 

With  an  inflnitiTe  or  a  participle  denoting  being  or  action  in  the  abstract,  an  adjective  is 
•ometimes  also  taken  abetraethf ;  (that  is,  without  reference  to  any  particular  noun,  pronoaB, 
or  other  subject ;)  as,  <*  To  be  sincere,  is  to  be  vise,  innocent,  and  »a/e." — Hattkrtworth.  "Ct- 
paeiey  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  bein^  t^le  to  receive  or  hold." — Crabb's  Syrumymsi' 
*'  Indeed,  the  main  secret  of  being  avbUme,  is  to  say  great  things  in  flew  and  plain  words."— 
HtAys  Oram.  p.  215.  ''Concerning  being,/tw«  from  un  in  heaven,  there  u no  qoflttioD." 
—Bareloj/'a  WMu,  ia,  437.   Better :  «  Conceniing>aediMn  from  tin,"  Stc 

ExcKPTiort  Fourth. 

A^jeotivei  axe  Konetimes  substituted  for  their  conreaponding  abstract  noum;  (peih^ 
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Ufid  are  not  tlwayi  distinguuhed  by  very  distant  boundaries." — Btair't  Rket.  p.  47.  That 
is,  "of  nblimity  and  Amufy."  "Thefaolta  oppcwite  to  the  tvUime  are  chiftfij  two:  Uu 
frigidt  and  <A«  fcMHAaM."— Xk  p.  44.  Better :  "The  fiinlts  opponte  tambUmttgt  •»  ehiefly 
two ;  fri^itt/  and  bmboH."  **  Yet  the  ruling  character  of  the  nation  was  that  of  harhmnm 

vaA.er\tel" — Broitn'M  Eatimate,]i,  26.  That  is,  *' ot  barbarity  tcaA,  cruelty."  <'In  a  word, 
Offrteahle  and  dUagreea&le  are  qualities  of  the  objects  we  perceive ; "  &c. — Kamei,  El.  of  Crit. 
i,  99.  "J^oluAeti,  or  r^/btedt      the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view."— JMmK*  Shet,  p.  219. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BCLE  IX. 

Obb.  1. — AdjectiTes  often  relate  to  noan*  or  pronounB  muientood:  aa,  '*  A  new  sorrow  rccalia 
aii  the  Jimiur"  [aorrows]. — Art  of  TAinlmg,  p.Sl.  [The  place]  FarthMt  from  him  is  best."— 
Mikom,  P.  L  "  To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  from  the  Itaat  [person]  to  the  greateat "  [per- 
sm]. — Acta,  Tiii,  10.  "  The  Lord  vour  Ood  is  Ood  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  Ood,  a 
^Mt/  [Ood],  and  a  terrible  "  [Ood}. — Deut.  x,  17.  "  Every  one  can  distinguish  an  angry  from 
tpbetd,  a  eheerfitl  from  a  melancholy,  a  (Aou^Af/U  firom  a  thoughtlete,  and  a  dull  from  a  penelrat* 
iag,  countenance." — BenUie'a  Moral  Snenee,  p.  192.  Here  the  word  countenance  la  understood 
•kfea  tines ;  for  eight  di^ent  eountenanees  are  spoken  of.  "  He  came  unto  bia  Mm  [posaee- 
riou],  and  his  own  [men]  raoeived  hbn  not,"— JtiAn,  1,  11.  The  ittfti.  J.  Q.  Cooper,  has  it:  *'  He 
esme  unto  hts  own  {creaturta,)  and  his  own  (ereaturea)  rcceiTed  him  not" — PI.  and  praet.  Gram.  p. 
44.  This  ambitious  editor  of  Virgil,  abtidger  of  Murrav,  exponndor  of  the  Bible,  and  author  of 
severs]  "new  and  improved"  grammars,  (of  different 'languages,}  should  have  understood  this 
text,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  our  version.  **isf«  riitiia  ti*.9t,  nui  Idiai  n^Tur  n«^- 
Ufw."—"  Id  propna  venit,  et  prmrti  com  nttn  receperunt."— JUbafantu.  "Ad  lua  venit,  et  nri 
torn  Bon  exceperunt." — Beta.  " U  est  venu  ehee  am;  et  lie  tiene  ne  I'ont  point  re^u." — French 
B&le.  Sometimes  the  construction  of  the  adjective  involves  an  ellipiiis  of  leveral  leorda,  and 
those  perhaps  the  principal  parts  of  the  clause ;  as,  "  The  sea  appeared  to  be  agitated  more  than 
[in  that  degree  wAtcA  is]  utual."~~Murray'e  Key,  8vo,  p.  217.  "  During  the  course  of  the  sen- 
tenee,  the  scene  should  be  changed  as  little  as  [in  the  least]  poeeible  "  [<k^ree},—Blair'e  Bhtt.  p. 
- 167;  Uurray't  Gram.  8vo,  p.  312. 

"  Presumptuous  man  t  the  reason  wouldst  thou  find. 
Why  [thou  ort]  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blmdt"~Pope. 
Obs.  2. — Because  fWi/itia  belong  only  to  things,  moat  grammarians  teach,  that,  ".li^W^iiw 
sre  capable  of  being  added  to  nouns  only." — Btx/uinan'a  Syntax,  p.  26.  Or,  as  Murray  expresses 
the  doctrine :  "  Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronotm,  beUmga  to  a  aubatantive,  expiened 
or  understood." — Octwao  Gmm.  p.  161.  "  The  adjective  alaava  relates  to  a  eubatmUive." — A.  p. 
16B.  This  teaching,  which  ia  alike  repugnant  to  ttie  true  iefitutign  of  an  adjviUve,  to  the  tm 
rule  for  its  eonstruotion,  and  to  all  the  exoeptiona  to  this  rule,  is  but  a  sample  of  that  hasty  sort 
of  induction,  which  is  ever  jumping  to  false  conclusions  for  want  of  a  fair  comprehension  of  the 
facta  in  poini.  The  position  would  not  be  tenable,  even  if  all  our  pronovne  were  admitted  to  be 
mmme,fiz'**iAetantivea;"  and,  if  theae  two  parts  of  speech  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  conae- 

Jneoce  must  be,  that  Murray  supposes  a  countless  number  of  unnecessary  and  absurd  eiUpaet. 
t  Is  eoffleiently  evident,  that  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  adjectives  often  relate  immediately 
to  proitoiMs,  and  only  through  them  to  the  nouns  which  they  represent.  Examples :  "  1  should 
like  to  know  who  has  been  carried  off,  except  poor  dear  me.'  —Byron.  "  To  iwor  us  there  is  not 
laaeb  hope  remaining." — Murray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  204.  "  It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many 
occasions,  marks  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse." — Murray'a  Gram.  p.  260.  "Andsome- 
times  after  them  both."— lb.  p.  196.  "All  men  hail'd  me  happy."— Milton.  "To  receive  tmhi^if/ 
me."—Dn/den.  "Superior  to^^Am  aU."'^Blair'a  RAet.  p.  419.  "  7'Aey  returned  to  their  own 
eonntiy,  jW/  of  the  discoveries  which  they  had  made."— /&.  p.  SSO.  "AUpe  are  brethren."— 
Jbtt.  xziii,  8.    "And  Aim  only  sbalt  thou  serve.**— JtfoH.  iv,  10. 

"  Oo  wiaer  thou,  and  In  thy  acate  of  scnae 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence."— Pope. 
Obs.  3.— When  an  elective  follows  a  finite  verb,  and  is  not  followed  by  a  noun,  it  generally 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  verb;  as,  "/  am  glad  that  the  door  is  made  toiae." — "An  unbounded 
preepeet  dotb  not  long  continue  agreeable." — Kamea,  Et.  of  Crit.  i.  244  "  Every  thing  which  is 
falae,i>icioiu,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  to  him,  though  all  the  world  should  approve  it."— ff^- 
tutor.  No.  62').  Here  faue,  via'ous,  and  unworthy,  relate  to  which ;  and  detpieaole  relates  to  thing. 
The  practice  of  Murray  and  his  followers,  of  supplying  a  "  sulMtantive  "  in  all  such  cases,  is  »• 
Bud.  "  When  the  Adjective  forma  the  Attribute  of  a  Proposition,  it  belongs  to  the  noun  [or 
pnnoun]  which  seri  es  as  the  SiAJert  of  the  Proposition,  and  cannot  be  joined  to  any  other  noun, 
sfaiee  it  ia  of  the  Subject  that  we  affirm  the  quality  expressed  by  this  Adieodre." — De  Saey,  on 
General  Gram.  p.  37.  In  some  peculiar  phrases,  however,  such  as,  fo  fail  short  of,  1o  make  bM 
vifi,  to  $et  light  by,  the  adjective  has  such  a  connexion  with  the  vnb,  that  it  may  seem  question- 
able bow  it  ought  to  be  explained  in  parsing.  Examples :  (1.)  "  Thii  latter  mode  of  expression 
bib  ihort  of  tho  force  and  vehemence  of  the  former,"— L.  Murray's  Grim.  p.  363.  Some  will 
•uppme  the  word  aiort  to  be  hero  used  adverbially,  or  to  qualify  falls  only ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
as  well  be  parsed  aa  an  adjective  relating  to  "mode,"  the  nommative.  (2.)  "And  that  1  have 
made  ao  hold  with  thy  glorious  Mnjesty." — Jenks's  Prayers,  p.  IM.  This  ex|»ession  is  perhaps 
elliptical:  it  may  mean,  "  that  I  have  made  myself  m  oo\d,'  Ac.  (3.)  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
IsM  tight  by  bis  father  or  bis  mother :  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen."— i>et(f.  xxrii,  18. 
This  may  mean,  "  that  setteth  light  eateem  or  estimation,"  &c. 

Obs.  4. — When  an  adjective  fullows  an  inflnitive  or  a  participle,  the  noun  or  ^onoun  to  which 
it  relates,  is  Boraetimcs  before  it,  and  sometimes  after  it,  and  often  considerably  remote ;  as,  *<A 
real  gentleman  cannot  but  practice  those  virtues  which,  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind, 
he  has  found  to  be  useful  to  them,"—"  He  [a  melancholy  enthusiast]  thinks  himaelf  obl%ed  in 
daty  to  be  sad  and  diseontolate."—Addiion.  "  He  is  seandalixed  at  yguth  for  being  iive^,  and  at 
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dttftftagrf  fcr  bring  ptawfiil.'"—Id.   "BotgrowioffWMiry  of  on*  who  lliBOttwillttdUBi  oittf 
bmth,  JU  bft  him  nir  Bonoe  and  AnKeraon."— auafa. 

Oat.  6.— AdjeodTn  preceded  bj  the  definite  article,  are  oAea  used,  by  eUip$u,  u  nomu;  u, 
Mfl  iMnwd,  for,  lumed  mei^  Such  phrases  usually  designate  those  classes  of  persona  or  things, 
vhieh  are  chsracterixed  by  the  i]ualities  they  express ;  and  this,  the  reader  moat  obsave,  is  a  ost 
quite  diflferent  from  that  ntbititution  of  adjectives  for  nouns,  which  is  noticed  in  the  fourth  ei- 
caption  nbore.  In  our  language,  the  several  senses  in  which  acMeetiTes  may  thus  be  taken,  are 
not  distinguished  with  that  clearness  which  the  inflections  of  other  tongues  secure.  Thus,  tM* 
noblt,  tiu  vUt,  the  exeelUiU,  or  th*  beautiful,  may  be  put  for  three  extra  constructions :  first,  fbr 
nobUpertona.vilepersont,  &e. ;  secondly,  for  the  Jtoble  man,  the  vile  man,  &c. ;  thirdly,  for  the  ab- 
stract qualities,  nobility,  vi/eneu,  excMence,  beauty.  The  last-named  usage  forms  so  exception 
to  the  rule ;  in  the  other  two  the  noun  is  understood,  and  should  be  anppliM  by  the  parser.  SoA 
toms,  if  elliptical,  ore  most  commonly  of  the  plural  number,  and  refer  lo  the  word  pencmvt 
tkin^  andmtood ;  as,  "TV  eorelcH  and  tha  in^nalmt,  the  giddft  and  tAeJSeJtb,  th$  uHgnltfii 
«nd  ftW  MferHtsd,  eTcrywhere  meet  us."— Here  the  noun  pmom  is  to  be  six  time*  eo^ 
plied.  "Wherever  there  is  taste,  ths  witty  and  the  hwnortnu  make  themselves  perceived."— 
CampbeWt  Rhet.  p.  21.  Here  the  author  meant,  simply,  the  qualities  teit  and  humour,  and  hi 
ought  to  have  used  these  words,  because  the  others  are  equivooal,  and  are  more  naturally  cea- 
oeived  to  refer  to  persons.  In  the  following  couplet,  the  noun  jbIbcm  or  tAtN^  is  anderstoodaftv 
"oftitt"  and  again  after  "covert,"  which  last  ward  is  sometimes  mU|wiiited  "toosrts;" 
"Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  whnt  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yield."— Pope,  on  Man. 

Obs.  S.— The  adjective,  in  English,  is  generally  placed  immediately  before  tte  noun ;  aa,  "Fata 
man !  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  i " — Beattie.  Those  adjectives  which  relate  to  jmmeum, 
moat  commonly  foUow  them ;  aa.  "  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf."— JfiAois.  But  to  both 
these  general  rules  there  are  many  exceptions ;  for  the  position  of  an  adjective  may  be  varied  kj 
■  mriotf  of  oiieumstsnoea,  not  cxceptug  the  mere  conTenieno*  of  emphasis :  as,  "And  itkt 
said,  Unto  isAmA  of  all  vtt" — 2Kinga,ix,6.  In  the  following  instances  the  adjective  is  placil 
^ft«r  the  word  to  which  it  relates : 

1.  When  other  words  depend  on  the  adjective,  or  stand  before  it  to  qualify  it;  as,  "A mill 
«0>uct0M«  of  right," — "A  wall  three  feet  thick," — "A  body  of  troops  Jtftjf  tiotaand  etrong." 

3.  When  the  quality  results  from  an  action,  or  receives  its  application  through  a  verb  «  ptf- 
tfeiplo;  as,  "  Virtue  renders  life  happy."'—"  Ue  was  in  Tirsah,  drinking  himself  dnmh  in  the 
hoaso  of  Arxa."— I  Kings,  xvi,  9.  "AH  men  agree  to  call  vinegar  tour,  honey  awoet,  aadoto 
biifr." — BttrJte,  on  Taete,  p.  38.    "  God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immtUabU." — UtOon. 

8.  When  the  quality  excites  admiration,  and  the  adjective  would  thus  be  moio  clearly  di*- 
tinetiTe ;  as,  "  Goodness  iiififute,"—"  Wisdom  meearchable."--- Murray. 

i.  When  a  verb  comes  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun ;  as,  "  Truth  stands  imitpmimtii 
■II  external  thinn." — Burgh.    "  Honour  is  not  teemly  for  a  fool." — Solomon. 

6.  When  the  aqjeetive  is  formed  by  means  of  the  pnftx  a;  aa,  afraiA,  tUat,  alute,  aUtt,  sbw, 
meleep,  awake,  aware,  atorte,  ashamed,  aakew.  To  these  may  he  added  s  few  other  words ;  as,  etn, 
miough,  extatit,  extinct,  fraught,  pumiant. 

6.  When  the  adjective  has  the  nature,  but  not  the  form,  of  a  participle ;  as,  "A  qneen  regnaKt," 
—"The  prince  regent," — "The  heir  a;)parvnf/' — "Alton,  notrampant,  \Mtc<nichaHtotJormant,"~ 
"For  the  time  then  pretent." 

Obs.  7. — In  some  instances,  the  adjective  may  either  precede  or fi^hw  ibi  nonB ;  snd  the  wtttv 
may  tako  his  choice,  in  renpect  to  its  position :  as, 

1.  In  poetry   provided  the  sense  be  obvious  ;  as, 

— — — "  Wilt  thou  to  the  islet 
AttaiMe,  to  the  rich  Hesperian  clime. 

Fly  in  the  train  of  Autumn  ?  "—Akenside,  P.  of  Z.  Book  i,  p.  S7. 

 Wilt  thon  fly 

With  laughing  Autumn  to  the  Atlantic  itkt. 

And  range  with  him  <A'  Hesperian  afield  t"-^Id.  Bucket  (7rsm.p.  120. 

2.  When  technical  us^e  favours  one  order,  and  common  uaage  an  other;  as,"Anot«iy^ii6fie," 
or,  "A  ^wUitf  notary ; " — '*  The  heir  ^trMwit^tM/*  or,  "  The  prMiUfpfiee  heir."  See  •MhiaHi'l 
Diet  and  H^sAater'a. 

S.  When  an  adverb  precedes  the  adjective  t  as,  "A  Being  mfimteky  mae,"  or,  '*An  MfjMM 
wise  Being."  Murray,  Comly,  and  ottiera,  here  approve  only  the  former  order;  but  the  latter H 
eeitainly  not  nngrammatical. 

4.  When  sever.il  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun;  as,  "A  woman,  modest,  aeneibie,  sad 
virtuoHt,"  or,  "A  modest,  sensible,  and  tirtteoits  nomnn."  Here  again,  Murray,  Comly,  andotheis, 
approve  only  the  former  order ;  but  I  judge  the  Utter  to  be  quite  as  good. 

o.  When  the  adjective  is  emphatic,  it  may  be  foremost  in  the  sentence,  though  the  nataial 
order  of  the  words  would  bring  it  last;  as,  "Weighty  is  the  anger  of  the  righteous." — AWa 
**flJistMii  are  the  pure  in  heart."— /6.  "Great  is  the  earth,  high  is  the  heaven,  awift  is  the  sun  la 
kia  iinurse."— 1  Btdraa,  iv,  34.  '*  TA*  mora  Utborioua  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  conotry." 
— GoUmiM's  Eaaaya,  p.  151. 

Obs.  8.— By  an  rlUpsis  of  the  noun,  an  adjective  vith  a  proposition  before  it,  ia  sometiv* 
equivalent  to  an  adverb ;  as,  "In  particular;''  that  is,  "In  a  partieuiar  manner;"  cquivalestts  j 
pmiteularly.   So  "tn^eneroi"  i«  equivalent  to  «Mem//y.    It  baa  already  been  suggested,  tha^  i 
in  parsing,  the  scholar  should  here  supply  the  ellipsis.   See  Obs.  8d,  Under  Rule  vii.  I 

OH.  9  — Though  English  adjectives  are,  for  tne  most  part,  incapable  of  any  agreement,  yet  ' 
such  of  them  a«  denote  unity  or  plurality,  ought  ia  general  to  have  nonns  of  the  same  nnmbo; 
aa,  this  man,  one  man,  two  men,  many  men.  *   In  phrases  of  this  form,  the  rule  is  well  observed; 

•  In  Cbuk'a  Praeliral  Qnunaiar,  of  1&43,  b  fbuod  thin  Non :  "  The  Koun  shottld  oorrerpond  In  aumfacr  eilh 
IbeJUlNdve*-    KuHVLsa— Atwehstmlst.  A  tea  Ast  pole."— P.  16&.  ThsM  examples  are  wmf :  tks 
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j  M  in  Mn*  peenKw  myi  of  nitmherinit  tbinfis.  it  it  eemmoiitT  dimmdcd ;  for  eertain  ttonat 
I IR  uken  in  a  plu'sl  sense  without  nMiiminR  the  plural  temina'tion.  Thus  people  talk  of  mtnj 
'  "tm  of  chMSC.^^anf  aail  nf  Tmnela,— ^nanv  atand  of  armt,— masy  Atad  of  eattls,— manr  dozm 
'mi,— many  bme  of  partrldKea,— mtiiiy  pniV  of  shoes.  So  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  "  two 
Ddred  pemufwtrth  of  bread."  and  "  twelve  mnnner  of  fruits."  In  all  such  phniteology,  then 
,  to  mrard  lo  the  farm  nf  Ae  latter  word,  an  evident  dl«nRT^enient  of  the  adjective  with  ita 
tmcdiatr  noun:  but  Rnmeiimra,  (wher»  th#  preposition  of  does  sot  occur,)  expretsioni  that 
cm  tonmrhat  likn  these  may  he  elliptiral :  an  when  hist'^rians  tell  of  many  thtmtand  foot 
aUim).  nr  many  hmutred  horte  (troops).  Tn  danote  a  coUectiTe  number,  a  iinftular  adjectiT* 
^Kj  precede  a  plnral  one;  as,  "Ona  hundred  men."  — "fitwy  sii  weeks.*'  And  to  denot* 
|ianlitr.  ibe  adjeetirt'  many  may,  in  like  manner,  prf  cede  an  or  a  with  a  sinRular  notin ;  aa. 
#The  OdvsioT  entertains  ii»  with  m  mi/  a  wonderful  adventure,  and  many  a  Umdtcape  of  oattm." 
»Jlitr's  Wtet.  p  f-tA.  There  ttarU  up  m^ny  «  writer."— Kraut,  Bl  Crit.  i,  308. 
,  **  Fn'I  stmiy  a  fiuxetr  U  horn  to  Mush  niween. 

And  waste  it*  aweelness  on  the  desert  air."— GmjT' 
Oh  11  — Thin^h  thi*  and  that  cannot  rclnte  tn  plurals,  many  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  plae* 
ftrabefttre  ninirtilars  t:iken  ranjoinllv,  which  are  equivalent  to  plurals ;  as,  "Thitpneer  and 
0tV<]i  neressarilv  pmdiice  that  which  man  is  empowered  to  do." — Sate' i  Koran,  U^Si.  "Tluii 
^finely  and a«lf  dminl  whi<-h  arf  essential  to  the  support  of  virtue."— Vurmy's  Key,  8vo,  p.  218. 
*7^fnmfeify  mnfiifcefv  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  n  law  of  nature."— Aottn's  Hw(.  ii,  45. 
Hm  the  plural  fnrm'«.  tA^e  and  thnu,  cannot  he  substituted ;  but  the  ainftalar  may  bo  repeated. 
B  the  rrpetitinn  be  thnnaht  necssary.  Yet.  when  these  same  pronominal  adiet^tives  are  placea 
■br  the  noons  tn  sntm^t  the  thinits  again,  they  must  be  mnd^  plural ;  as,  "Modexty  and  aeeencu 
fm  tkns  part-fiilly  fftisrded,  for  thtie  were  looked  upon  ns  beinf^  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature.^ 
^  Ots.  11. — In  prose,  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs  is  improper:  but,  in  poetry,  an  sdjectivt 
lAatiBK  to  (he  noon  or  prnnoun,  is  sometimes  eleffantly  used  m  stead  of  an  adverb  quali^ing  th* 
|Brti  oriMrtlelple ;  a*.  "Ofwfiulf  sink*  the  br^se  Into  a  perfect  oalm." — Thonuon'i  8eiuon*,p. 
m  "To  Thee  I  hend  the  knee ;  to  Tbee  my  thnnghta  Cbntinvat  eiimbV—Ib,  p.  48.  "As  on  ha 
Wilk*  Grtvtfuf,  and  crows  defiance." — /A.  p.  fi6.  "Ab  through  the  falling  glooms  PnwiM  I 
•it."—/*,  p.  8^.  "  Tbev.  tr^tive,  whenl ;  nr,  sailinir  down  the  stream,  Are  snatch'd  immediatt 
h  the  quick-eyed  trout."- /ft  p.  82.  "Inreieant  still  you  flow."—/*,  p.  91.  "The  shatter'd 
mnii  JVmM^Mina  rove,  the  interminable  sky  SubUmer  swells."— fft.  p.  116.  In  order  to  deter- 
in  dilftcnU  cnsea.  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adveibis  required,  the  learner  should carefnllj 
[■Betvd  to  the  definiiion"  of  these  part^  of  speech  and  consider  whether,  in  the  case  in  question, 
JMs^'fy  is  to  be  expressed,  nr  manner :  if  the  former,  an  adjective  is  always  proper ;  If  tlie  latter, 
iMsdverb.  That  is,  in  this  case,  the  adverb,  thonah  not  always  required  in  poetry,  is  speeially 
laqnidtf  in  prose.  The  fillowinK  examples  will  ilVistrate  this  point :  "  She  looks  cold ; " — "  Sh* 
Isski  eotdly  on  htm  " — '•  I  sat  Hltnt ;  I  sat  niently  musing."— "  Stand  _^m,'  maintain  your 
m^e^rm/jr."   See  Etymology,  Chap,  viii,  Obs.  4tb,  fith,  6tb,  ud  7th,  on  the  Modifications  <^ 

Om  12— In  En((1i<h,  an  adjective  and  Ita  nonn  are  often  taken  as  a  sort  of  compound  term. 


to  which  other  adteetives  may  be  added :  as,  "An  old  man ;  a  ffood  old  man ;  a  very  faarwaA 
.^irfirHM , good  old  man." — L.  Murrajf't  Gram.  p.  1G9;  Brit.  Gram.  195;  Baekanan't,  79.  "Of 
•a  ctXer  dfttrmiwte  poaitire  nnn  birth,  subsequent  to  baptism,  we  know  nothiug."— TTesr* 
Leften.  p.  183.  When  adjectives  are  thus  aeramnUted,  the  subsequent  ones  should  conveysnch 
ilcasas  the  former  may  consistently  qnal  fv,  otherwise  the  eipression  will  be  objeetionabla. 
Tkus  the  ordinal  adjectives  .firef,  §eemtd,  third,  next,  and  la»t,  may  qualify  the  cardinal  nnmlMra, 
boi  thev  cannot  vry  nronerly  be  qnalifled  by  them.  When,  therefore,  we  specify  any  part  of  a 
*cne«.  the  cardinal  adiertive  ought,  by  good  risrht,  to  follow  the  ordinal,  and  not,  as  In  the  follow^ 
inn  phrase,  be  placed  before  it :  "  In  reading  the  nine  but  chaptere  of  John."— fW^.  Properly 
•peaking,  there  is  but  one  last  chapter  in  any  book.  Say,  therefore,  "  the  latt  nins  chapters ; " 
for,  mt  of  the  twentr-onc  chapter*  in  John,  a  man  may  select  several  different  nines.  (See 
BtymoUvff,  Chap,  iv,  Oha.  7th,  on  the  Degrees  of  Comparison.)  When  one  of  the  a^Mtira* 
■erely  qnalifles  tb«  other,  thev  should  be  joined  together  by  a  liyphen ;  as,  "A  red-hot  Iron,"— 
"A  liawZ-npe  melon,"  And  when  both  or  all  refer  equally  and  solely  to  the  noun,  they  ought 
tithrr  to  be  connected  by  a  conjunction,  or  to  be  separated  by  a  comma.  The  following  example 
k  therefor-  fanltv :  •*  It  is  the  business  of  sn  epic  poet,  to  form  a  probabU  itUerettimv  tale."— 
BUr't  MH.  p.  427.  Say,  "  probable  and  interesting ; "  or  dse  Inseit  a  comma  in  fiea  of 
ssijiUKtian. 

"Aronnd  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  hte-dom,  cett4>r»d.  telfieh,  tmrvile  band."— 2>>mcu»f,  B.  ii,  1. 355. 
Obs.  13.— Dr.  Priestley  has  oboerved :  *'  There  is  a  remarkable  ambiguity  in  the  tm  of  tho 
Mgslive  sdjec'ive  no ,-  and  I  do  not  see,"  says  he,  "  how  it  can  be  remedied  in  any  language.  If 
I  ny,  *  >h  bnta  are  better  Mm  the  EngUth,'  it  is  only  my  known  sentiments  that  can  inlivrm  a 
I  whether  I  mean  to  praise,  or  disnraise  ihem."—Prieatiey'i  Oram.  p.  136.    It  may  not  b« 
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  -  -    .    -   J  any  ambiguity,  tfiough  the 

atlur  may  doohtwH  be  taken  in  either  of  these  senses.  Such  an  ambiguity  is  sometimes  used  on 
pvpose;  ss  when  one  man  says  of  another,  "  He  is  no  small  knave ; "  or,  *'  He  Is  no  small  fool." 

2|^lssdsH)rfM  h)  both.  With  this  snlhor,  a.  aa  wrll  a*  two  or  l.^  Is  an  adjetttve  at  number;  and,  sines 
*y  *Ww  In  miaiber.  what  sort  nf  Mmenrd  at  eonstraclon  do  tb«  four  words  tn  aaeh  of  Ibssa  phraaca  ataka  T 
wlna  Bamtrs)  and  a  nonn  ai«  nnttcd  lo  Ihrm  a  nmptmrnl  aitfrttirr,  we  eommml]'.  If  not  alwajs,  vaa  the  latctr 
la  ks  prinklvs  m  rinnlar  Ihrm;  as,  »a  tteop^nrnt/  t<n,"— "a  tteofoU  mm,"—"ikrre-«Mt  pbstartav " • 
*f*7faa]rl«ir,'^"a  fy^tgw  llpm,"— ••of  timif«-*«rae  peww."  And  nn  earpsnlsr  bssttatas  to  n?.  "a 
>wft«t rsh."— " a i^epi  pole:"  whMphiMasnil^]  while  Otaik'snaaatoaly  aBnnnl,blltnHBaloCI- 
*''l  vpswtatlesl. 
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NOTES  TO  RULE  IX. 

Non  I.— AdjeotireB  that  imply  unity  or  plurality,  must  agree  with  thor  nonita  in 
namber :  as,  "  That  tort^  thou  sorU  ;  — "       hand,  tktu  hand*."* 

Non  II.— When  the  utjectiTe  is  necessarily  plural,  or  neeewarily  singular,  the 
noun  should  be  made  so  too:  as,  "l\Dmty  pound*,"  not,  ** Twenty  pound;**'- 
"  Four  feet  long."  not,  "Four  /ooMong ; "  One  ifw'ow,"  not,  "  One  KasiW 

NoTB  III.— The  reciprocal  expression,  one  em  other,  should  not  be  applied  to  two 
objects,  nor  each  other,  or  one  the  other,  to  more  lhan  two ;  as,  "  Verse  and  proee, 
on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  shade." — Blttir^t  Jihet.  p. 
377  ;  Jamieson't,  298.  Say,  '*  into  each  other."  "  For  mankind  have  always  beet 
butchering  each  other." — Webster^s  Essays,  p.  151.  Say,  "one  an  other."  See 
Mymoloav.  Chap,  iv,  Obs.  15th,  16tb,  17th,  and  18tb,  on  the  Classes  of  Adjced\-e& 

NoTB  fV. — ^Wben  the  comparative  degree  is  employed  with  than,  the  latter  term 
of  comparison  eboald  never  include  the  former ;  nor  the  former  the  latter :  as,  "Jhn 
is  more  useful  than  aU  the  metals." — "All  the  metals  are  lu$  useful  than  iron  "  In 
either  case,  it  should  be,  "all  the  other  metals." 

Note  Y. — ^When  the  superlative  degree  is  employed,  the  latter  term  of  oorepariaoo, 
which  is  introduced  by  of  should  never  exclude  the  former ;  as,  "A  fondnen  Ibc 
ahow,  is,  of  all  ether  rolliea,  the  most  vain."  Here  the  word  other  shoald  be  ex- 
punged ;  this  latter  term  must  include  the  former :  that  is,  the  fondness  for  show 
most  be  one  of  the  follies  of  which  it  is  the  vainest. 

NoTB  VI. — When  equality  is  denied,  or  inequality  affirmed,  neither  term  of  Uw 
comparison  should  ever  include  the  other;  because  every  thing  most  needs  be  eqnil 
to  itself,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  a  part  surpasses  the  whole  :  as,  "No  terU- 
ingt  whatever  abound  so  muM  with  the  bold  and  animated  figures,  as  the  sacred 
booh." — fair's  Rhet.  p.  414.  Say,  "  No  other  writings  whatever;  "  because  the 
ncred  books  are  **  writings."  See  Etymology,  Chap,  iv,  Oba.  6tb,  on  Begolar  Ccxd- 
parison.   

NOTK  VII. — Comparative  terminations,  and  adverbs  of  degree,  shoald  not  be 
mpUed  to  adjectives  that  are  not  susceptible  of  comparison  ;  and  all  double  compan- 
tivesand  double  superladves  should  be  avoided  :  as,  "So  universale  complaint:" 
lay  rather,  "  iSb  ^ffwro^."—"  Some /sM  no^er  plunder : "  say,  "lessnoHe." — **11ie 
most  straitest  sect : "  ezpnnge  most.  See  .^ymoloyy.  Chap,  iv,  from  Ofas.  SHi  to 
Obs.  18th,  on  Irregnlar  Comparison. 

Non  VIII.— When  adjectives  are  connected  hy  and,  or,  or  nor,  the  shortest  and 
amplest  ahonld  in  gencnd  be  placed  first ;  as,  "  He  is  ol^  and  more  remeeUMs 
than  bis  brother."  To  say,  "  more  respectable  and  older,"  wonld  be  obricmdj 
inelegant,  as  possibly  involving  the  inaccuracy  of  "more  older.*' 

NoTK  IX. — When  one  adjective  is  superadded  to  an  other  without  a  conjnnction 
expressed  or  understood,  the  most  distinguishing  quality  must  be  expressed  next  to 
the  noun,  and  the  latter  must  be  such  as  the  former  may  consistently  qnalify  ;  aa, 
"An  agreeable  young  man,"  not,  "A  young  agreeable  man." — "  The  art  of  speakinf^ 
like  all  other  practical  arts,  may  be  facilitated  by  rules." — Enfield*s  Speaker,  p.  10. 
Example  of  error :  **  The  Angto^axon  language  possessed,  for  the  two  first  persons, 
a  jDuflt/number."— JW«r'»  ^.  Gram.  1850,  p.  59.  Say,  "the /rri  (ico perrons ; " 
for  the  second  of  three  can  hardly  be  one  of  the  first;  and  "two  first,  with  dw 
second  and  t/iird  added,  will  dearly  make  more  than  three.   See  Obs.  I2tb,  above. 

Non  X. — In  pnne,  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  is  a  vulgar  orror ;  the  adverb 
alone  being  proper,  when  manner  or  degree  is  to  be  exfvessed,  and  not  quality :  m, 
"He  writes  elegant;"  aay,  "  ^ganUy." — "  It  is  a  remoritaAb  good  likenesB;"  say, 
"  remarkably  g(>od." 

■  OtUId  «djed*M  tht  dUEtr  In  nambar,  an  MiBtHniM  eoniMcted  db\juiietl««lj  hj  or  at  iAoh,  wfil*  tba  bmb 
Utenllj  agma  wltb  thkt  which  ImtDcdlfti*!;  ptwwdn  it,  tnd  wUb  Uw  ttUwr  mmlf  by  inpUoUkm  m  mnilMf  t. 
wider  th«  flgai*  vbleb  b  ckllcd  crwfma :  aa,  "  Two  or  mon  nouu  Jolmd  togfUm  by  mm  or  nun  rapoluhw 
OoDiuDctlooi."— liOurU'i  Cram.  p.  76  j  L  MwrMr'*,  2d  Kd.  p.  106.  "  Ha  apaaks  not  to  aiM  or  «  frw  JiiiaM,  b«t 
to  m  Urn  MMmbly."— AM-'>JIA«i.p.m  «ilarf  tliMi  om  ottfaotctaOma."— Jfimqt'a  Gnvi. p.  m. 
8m  Ob*.^  OB  Bate  11th. 
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NoTi  XI. — The  pTonoaD  them  sbonid  never  be  used  as  an  adject'ire,  in  liea  of 
thou  :  say,  "  I  bou^t  books ; "  not,  "  than  books."  Tbis  also  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  chiefly  confiDod  to  tbe  coaversation  of  tbe  aniearDed.* 

Note  XII. — When  the  pronominal  adjectives,  thU  and  thai,  or  these  and  those,  are 
contracted  ;  this  or  these  shoald  represent  tbe  letter  of  the  antecedent  terms,  and  that 
or  those,  the  former :  as, 

"And,  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  jou  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  thcU  'tis  man." — Pope. 
**  Farevell  my  friends  I  farewell  mv  foes ! 
My  peace  witb  these,  my  love  with  those/  " — Bums. 

Non  XnL— Ine  pronominal  adjectives  either  and  neither,  in  strict  propriety  of 
syntax,  relate  to  two  diin^  only ;  when  more  are  referred  to,  any  and  none,  or  any 
one  and  no  one,  afannld  be  need  in  stead  of  them :  as,  "Anjf  of  the  three,"  or,  '*An^ 
one  of  tbe  three  ;  "  not,  **JSither  of  the  three." — "JWme  of  the  ftur,"  or,  *'M  one 
of  the  four;  "  not,  "Neither  of  the  fbur."t 

NoTK  XTV. — The  adjective  whole  must  not  be  used  in  a  plural  sense,  for  all;  nor 
kss,  in  the  sense  of  fewer  ;  nor  more  or  most,  in  any  ambiguous  construction,  where 
it  may  be  either  an  adverb  of  degree,  or  an  adjective  of  number  or  quantity :  as, 
"Almost  the  tchole  inhabitants  were  present." — Hume:  seo  Priestley^ s  Gram.  p. 
190.J  Say,  "Almost  all  the  inhabitants."  "No  less  than  three  dictionaries  have 
been  published  to  correct  it." — Ih-.  Webster.  Say,  "No  fewer."  *' Tim  trade 
enriched  some  people  more  than  them." — ■Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  215.  Tbis  pas68)t;e 
is  not  clear  in  its  import :  it  may  have  either  of  two  meanings.  Say,  "  This  trade 
enriched  some  other  people,  besides  them."  Or,  "  This  trade  enriched  some  others 
more  than  it  did  them. 

Nan  XV> — Participial  adjectives  retain  the  termination,  but  not  tbegoremment  ai 
paitieiplefl ;  when,  therefore,  they  are  followed  by  the  objective  case,  a  prepontxm 
most  oe  inserted  to  govern  it :  as,  "  The  man  who  is  most  sparing  of  his  words,  is 
generally  most  deserving  of  attention." 

NoTB  XVI. — When  the  figure  of  any  adjective  afiects  Uie  syntax  and  sense  of  the 
sentence,  care  mnst  be  taken  to  give  to  the  word  or  words  that  form,  simple  or  com* 
pound,  which  suits  the  true  meaning  and  contitruction.  Examples :  "  He  is  forehead 
bald,  yet  be  is  clean." — Fbiknds'  Bible  :  Lev.  liii,  41.  Suy,  'forehead-bald." — 
Aubr's  Biblb,  and  Scott's.  "  From  such  phrases  as.  'New  England  scenery* 
convenience  requires  the  omission  of  the  hyphen." — Sanborn's  Gram.  p.  89.  This 
is  a  felse  notion.  Without  the  hyphen,  the  phrase  properly  means,  "New  scenery  in 
England;  "  but  New-England  scenery  is  scenery  in  New  England.  "  'Many  col- 
oured wings,*  means  many  wings  which  are  coloured  ;  but '  many  coloured  wings,* 
aaug  wings  of  many  colours."— Biair^s  Gram.  p.  116. 

■TbelMTDed  WllUam B.  Ittwh  Mnugvl;  ImaglnM  all  pionouiutobe  a<>'<-eiir']',tielAni(ln)c  tononnsexprtMtd 
Cr  Dt)d«Tt>tDod  after  than;  m."  ffi  fctngw  require  thrm  (ittbWri)  to  obey  luikliisrs).''— Ia*  IVite  Eiisl"h  Cham, 
f-tl.  "  They  fnmniKriiiiM,  [).  Ikoae  ^mmsrlans.  Thry  ii>  nti  other  Kpclilnttof  tht,  and  of  courw  mraat 
tM*,  tkat,  tktae,  Ikam,  am  the  c«aa  mar  b«."—^d.  AnordluK  to  him,  th^n,  "  Uum  gramimaritM»,"  for  "  thMt 
pMMimioM,"  U  ptrtettif  good  BnglUh ;  aod  to  Ix  "  th*y  grammarutnt,"  though  the  vulgar  do  not  taka  ear*  to 
tvy  tkii  adjtrtivt,  "  U  iht  east  may  1>e."  lib  notion  of  •nhJoliilDg  a  doud  to  etirrj  pronnun.  U  a  flC  counter- 
put  to  that  of  fome  other  (pumtnarlanii,  who  imniriTie  an  tlltpilH  of  a  pronoun  itftt-r  almost  evf  ry  noon.  Thtu : 
"Ibe  petaoDal  fUlntiveii.  for  tfa«  moH  p«rt,  art  nippTrutH  when  the  Noun  Is  eipmiMd  :  a*.  Man  (he)  la  tbe  iiOrd 
•r  tUi  knn  Wndd.  Womwi  (sh«)  ii  the  blnut  VaM  of  tbe  Oraation.  The  Palace  (It)  aland*  on  a  lUll.  Umi 
■ad  Women  (tfaerl  are  ratloDftl  Creatur«e."—£W(i.iA  Grant.  p.2Sl:  Budtatuin's,  Jt^.  It  would  ban  been  worth 
tpMtdMl  to  lome  men,  to  have  known  trhai  an  EUiptU  U;  and  the  niun  who  nhall  yti  make  inch  kiiowtedge 
MBMm,  oogbt  to  be  forever  honoured  In  the  MhoolH. 

t  "Ab  tUafUtanota  and  nngrammatkal  nia  of  tbeae  wonb,  aihtr  and  ntilher,  ha*  lately  been  creeplnjt  Into  ttaa 
bAgaige,  In  tba  i^plkatfcm  of  these  terns  to  a  plurality  of  objecia ;  aa. '  Tu-enitf  mlDsna  broke  Into  thR  honsa, 
bat  wttAtr  of  them  could  be  rectified.'  '  Here  are /f/fy  pens,  }ou  will  And  that  fi'tArr  of  them  will  do.'"— 
Matt,  H*KRiio;f,  m  t/i»  EnflUh  Language,  p.  199  '■£rMer  and  nrilhir.  applied  to  any  number  more  titan  MM 
<"woot^»ett  ti  amare  Mleclsm.  aodonaof  latelntTOdnetlon.''— A.  p.  90O.  Sny,  "Eitktm.  nriiktr^'  &e.— O.  B. 

t  Br.  WieaUey  emanree  this  constnictlan,  on  tbe  ground,  that  the  wonl  vhoU  la  an  "  attribute  of  WMtly,"  and 
Ikanftm  improperly  added  to  a  pinral  noun.  '  But,  te  bet,  thl*  adJectlTe  U  not  necei$arily  ^InguUr,  nor  b  dU 
MtMsuU;  ^nral.  Tet  there  i»  a  difference  bi-tween  tbe  words :  vAofe  Ik  equtvalfnt  to  all  only  when  the  nonn  li 
■ingnlai' ;  for  than  only  do  nUtmuu  anil  tolAiit^  cotnckle.  A  man  nay  sar.  "  lAo  mM*  tking."  when  be  maaTM, 
"aUtk4tkiMg!^*  bntbemnst  not  call  ail  (AMg>,  uAolt  ihimgi.  In  the  followlog  raaniple,  ail  la  put  Jbr  ithaU, 
Ud  taken  snbstanUTaly ;  bnt  th*  ezpresskin  is  «  qaalnt  one,  becanw  tbe  article  and  pnpoHttai  seem  neadleW : 
"  Whkb  teb  aneompu  Mid  ambnet  tb9  00  or  things."— n«  i>iaf.  Vol.  I,  p.  B9; 
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IMPROPRIETIES  FOB  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  trNDSR  BULE  IX. 
Examples  u.tobb  Non  I. — Aobebiibnt  of  ADjscmxs. 
"I  am  not  Tecommending  these  kind  of  sufferinga  to  your  liking." — Br.  Sheblogk: 

towth'a  Gram.  p.  67. 

[FoKHUL'.— Nat  pmr«r,  bennM  the  kdjMtIra  thtu  U  plaral,  Md  doM  not  iktc*  with  Iti  boob  faW,  whkh  It  ' 
rinicni'i-  Bii',  nrranlti'f  tn  No'«  lat  vnAn  Rule  0th.  ''AtUeMlvM  that  implj  unity  nr  phiniUt^,  nmRt  ape*  with  | 
llwlr  iHxmRlii  number."  TtaeNltoM,  (4«h  ahouia  be  lAu;  thai, ''lunnot  ncotniiwndiaKiAifktndof  fuflrrin^"}  j 

"  I  have  not  been  to  London  this  fire  years." — Webster' m  PAilo§.  Gram.  p.  152.  "Hum 
kind  of  verhs  are  more  exprea^irc  than  their  radicals." — Dr.  Mtim^'t  Hitt.  Ol  l4m$,  Vcd.  ti, 

S.  "  Pf  w  uf  us  would  be  less  corrupted  than  kings  are,  were  we,  19ce  them,  oeuei  with 
atterprn,  find  poisoned  with  that  Termin." — Art  of  Thinldny,  p.  66.  "  But  it  seems  thb 
literati  hnd  boen  Tory  ill  rewarded  for  their  ingenious  labours." — Roderick  Ban^om,  VoL  ii, 
p.  67.  "  If  I  hnd  not  left  off  troubling  myself  about  those  kind  of  things." — Steiji.  "  For 
thf>4c  artTt  of  thing*  are  usually  join'd  to  the  most  noted  fortune." — Baeom'M  Eaaat/t,  p.  lOl. 
"  The  nHture  of  that  riches  and  long- suffering  is,  to  lead  to  lepentsnce." — Barday't  Waria, 
lii,  S'tO.  "  J  fancy  they  are  these  kind  of  gods,  which  Horace  meDtiOM."— ./IdlENaMs,  «■ 
MvlaU,  p.  74.  •*  Durimc  that  eight  days  they  are  prohibited  from  touching  Oie  dun." — Boft 
^  Israd,  T>.  78.  "Besides,  he  had  not  much  provisions  left  forbid  army." — GoUnneti'/ 
Grsace,  i,  SR.  "Are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  that  of  amasug 
wealth,  uiid  of  acquirin:;  glory,  credit,  and  dignities?" — lb.  p.  192.  " It  di^tinguishetk 
still  mure  remnrkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter." — Kamet,  S.of 
Grit.  Vol.  i  p.  xvii.  "And  this  good  tidings  of  the  reign  Bh«ll  be  published  through  w 
tike  world." — CampbeUTs  Gospeh,  Matt,  xxiv,  14.  "This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with 
thee." — Gen.  xxxi,  3K.  "In  these  kind  of  expressitms  some  words  seem  to  be  uodsc- 
■too'l." —  Waiker't  Partidea,  p.  179.  "  He  thought  these  kind  of  excesses  indicative  of 
greatnes*." — Huti/ta  Byron,  p.  117.  "These  sort  of  feUows  are  very  numerous." — j^eeC  Ko. 
486.  "  Whereas  those  sort  of  men  cannot  give  account  of  their  fidth." — Bttrday'i  TForb, 
i,444-  "  Hut  the  qiie-ition  is,  whether  that  be  the  words." — lb.  iii,  821.  "So  that  these 
sort  of  Exproasinns  arc  not  properly  Optative." — Johtuon'i  Gram,  Com.  {■■  276.  "ICnij 
thinu:*  are  not  that  which  they  appear  to  be." — Sanbom't  Gram. 'p,  VJ^  '* So  that  ciTfrf 
possible  means  are  used." — Formey's  BelleS'I^etlret,  p.  iv. 

<•  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
Which  for  this  nineteen  years  we  have  Ist  sleep." — Sftdfc. 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  thia  tidings  to  the  bloody  king."— /d.  Richard  HI, 

Undbu  Notb  II. — Of  Fixed  Nukbers. 
Why,  I  think  she  cannot  be  above  six  foot  two  inches  high." — S^ttet.  No.  033.  "  Tht 
world  i«  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod  east  and  ten  west"— /A.  No.  636.  "Thm  stead- 
aid  being  more  than  two  foot  above  it." — Bacom:  JoA.  Diet.  w.  Standard.  "Suppoug, 
(among  nrhcr  ThingR)  he  saw  two  Suns,  and  two  Thebes." — Bocoh'm  Witdom^  p.  25.  **0n 
the  ri^ht  hand  we  an  into  a  parlour  thirty  three  foot  by  thirty  nine." — SAc^ettft  ITorJbs,  S, 
S£8.  *'  Three  pound  of  gold  went  to  one  shield." — 1  Kitujs,  x,  17.  "  Such  an  assemblage 
of  men  as  there  appears  to  have  been  at  that  sessions." — The  Friend,  x,  389.  *'And,  truW, 
he  hath  Riived  me  this  pains." — Barclay'a  Wor/a,  ii,  266.  "  Within  this  tliree  mUe  aay 
you  SCO  i'  coming." — Shak.  :  Joh.  Did.  w.  MUe.  "  Most  of  the  churches,  not  alU  had  one 
or  more  nilmg  elder." — Hutehtnton't  Uitt.  of  Mast,  i,  375.  "  While  a  Minute  PhilmopWr 
not  six  foot  high,  attempts  to  dethrone  the  k£onarch  of  Hbm  universe." — BnUe^t  ilfiijdhsa. 

J 1. 151.      The  wall  is  ten  foot  high."— Hiwruon't  Oram.  p.  fiO.   "The  Italia  must  be  Im 
6ot  broad." —  Walhtr'a  Particles,  p.  201.   "A  close  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  sqnare, 
being  at  the  north  side  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  foot  southwurd,  not  to 
walk  twenty  fuot  northward." — Locks  :  Joh,  Did.  to.  Northward.    "  Nor,  after  all  this  p-iTM 
and  industry,  did  they  think  themselves  qualified." — Columbian  Orator,  p.  13.    "No  lees 
than  thirteen  ggp»iea  were  condemned  at  one  Suffolk  aswaes,  and  executed." — Tr«&a(w*« 
Ea»ay*,  p.  333.   "  The  king  was  petitioned  to  appoint  one,  or  more,  person,  or  persooB." — 
Uacaclat:  PrieHley'i  Gram.-p.\9i.   "  He  earries  we^ht !  he  rides  a  nee  1  'TIs  fiir  a 
thousand  pound  1  " — Cttcper't  Poena,  i,  279.    "  They  carry  three  tire  of  guns  at  the  head, 
and  at  the  stern  there  are  two  tire  of  guns." — Joh.  Diet.  v>.  OaUeau.    **  The  VMaes  couHt  of 
two  sort  of  rhymes." — Fomwy'a  Belles.  Lettrei,  p.  112.    "A  present  of  40  camp's  load  of  ths 
most  precious  things  of  Syria." — Woo^i  Did.  Vol.  i,  p.  162.    "A  large  grammar,  tiuAdmll 
extend  to  every  minutis." — S,  Barrdt's  Gram.,  Tenth  Ed.,  Fref.  p.  iiL 
So  many  spots,  like  nsevea  on  Veniia'  soil, 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  foiL" — Dryden. 
*■  For,  of  the  lower  end,  two  handfiil 
It  had  derour'd,  it  wis  so  manfuL"— AuiiinH,  f,  S65. 
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TIiiDBR  Note  HL — Of  Rcgipbocaxo. 

*■  That  lAaU  and  wiU  might  ba  sabstitnted  for  one  another." — PruttU/t  Oram,  p.  131. 
'*  We  use  not  $halt  and  wUl  promiscaousljr  for  one  another." — BrUfAtiantti  Gram.  110. 
**  But  I  wish  to  distinguish  the  three  high  ones  from  each  other  also." — FowU*  True  Eng. 
Oram.  p.  13.  "Or  on  tome  other  relation,  which  two  objects  bear  to  one  another." — 
Bktir't  Rhet.  p,  142.  "  Yet  the  two  words  lio  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaninKi  that,  ia 
the  present  case,  any  one  of  them,  perhi^  would  hare  been  sufficient." — A.  p.  201. 
**  Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  oneanother." — /ft.  p.  244.  **That  greatmcparatkoi 
of  the  two  sexes  from  one  another." — lb.  466.  "Most  of  whom  Uve  remote  from  each 
other." —  Wtbtter'i  Euayi,  p.  39.    **  Teachers  like  to  nee  their  pupils  polite  to  etch  otber." 

—  Weitter't  El.  SpcUing-Book,  p.  28.  "In  a  little  time,  he  and  I  must  keep  company  with 
one  another  only." — Spoct.  No.  474.  "Thoughts  and  circumstances  crowd  upon  each 
other." — Kamett  EL  of  Crit.  i,  32.  "  They  cannot  see  how  the  ancient  Greeks  could  under* 
stand  each  other." — Literm  Commtiim,  p.  96.  "The  spirit  of  the  poet,  the  patriol,  awl 
the  prophet,  vied  with  eadi  other  in  his  breast." — HaslMt  Laet.  p.  112.  "Atharoas  and 
Ino  loved  one  another."~C^>M;  Takt,  p.  91.  "  Where  two  things  are  compared  or  con- 
trasted to  one  another." — Blair'a  Rhel.  p.  119.  "  Where  two  things  are  comi-ared,  or  con- 
trssted,  with  one  another." — Murray't  Gnm.  i,  p.  324.  "In  the  classification  of  wotd^ 
almoat  all  writers  differ  from  each  other." — BuUiont,  E.  Gram.  p.  iv. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child.   FarewcU ; 
Wtf  11  no  more  meet ;  no  more  see  one  another." — Shah*  Ltar. 

Umdbv  Note  IV. — Of  CoHPAEATiTEa. 

**  Emrars  in  Edueatiim  diould  be  Iws  indulged  tiian  any." — Locke,  on  Ed.  p.  iv.  **  This 
was  less  his  case  than  any  man's  that  ever  wrote." — I'ref.  to  WtUlar.  "  This  trade  enriched 
Bome  people  more  than  it  enrched  them."* — Murray'*  Oram,  i,  p.  21a.  "llie  Chaldee 
alphabet,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  has  reached  us,  i^  more  beautiful  than  any  ancient 
chnracter  known." — WUtOK't  Buay,  p.  b.  "The  Christian  religion  gives  a  more  lovely 
rhnracter  of  Ood,  than  any  religion  ever  did." — Mtarat/'t  Key,  p.  169.  "The  temple  of 
Caiolula  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  in  New  Spsin." — Ai&trCson'j  Amtriea,  ii,  477. 

Cibber  grants  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  ita  kind  than  ever  was  writ.'* — Psyis.  "  tihak- 
■peare  is  more  fiuthfiil  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  than  any  writer."— iUoiV's  Rktt, 
p,  488.  *'One  son  I  had — one,  more  than  all  my  sons,  the  strength  of  Troy." — Cowptg't 
Bomer.  "  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  t^dren,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
has  old  age." — Gsa.  xxxvii,  3. 

Uksbb  Nora  y. — Of  Supbblativbs. 

Of  all  other  nmplctons.  ho  was  the  greatest." — yuiting'a  EngKth  Idiomt.  "  Of  all  other 
beings,  man  has  certainly  the  greatest  reason  for  gratitude." — Ibid,  Gram.  p.  110.  "lliia 
laid  J  is  the  prettiest  of  aU  her  sisters." — Peyton't  EkmenU  of  Etvf,  Lang.  p.  39.  "  llie 
relation  which,  of  alt  others,  lb  by  fta  the  most  fruitful  of  tropen,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned." 
— Biair't  Rhet.  p.  141.  "He  studied  Greek  the  most  of  any  nohWman." — Wailcer's  Par- 
tieU*,  p.  231.  "And  indeed  that  was  the  quaUfication  of  all  others  most  wanted  at  that 
time." — Goldtmith'a  Oreeee,  ii,  3S.  "  Yet  we  deny  that  the  knowledge  of  him,  as  outwardly 
emciSed,  is  the  best  of  all  other  knowledge  of  him." — Barday'a  Workt,  i,  144.  "Our  ideu 
of  namben  are  of  all  others  the  most  accurate  and  distinct." — Dunean't  Logictp.  35.  "Thia 
indeed  is  of  all  othm  the  cose  when  it  can  bo  least  necessary  to  name  the  agenv." — J.  Q. 
AdamM'a  Rhel.  i,  231.  "  The  period,  to  which  you  have  arrived,  is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
and  imp<»tant  of  any  moment  of  your  lives." — lb.  i,  394.  "  Perry's  royal  octavo  is  esteemed 
the  best  of  any  pronouncing  Dictionary  yet  known." — Red  Book.  p.  x.  "  This  is  the  tenth 
pesaeCTttion,  and  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  most  bloody." — Sammt*'*  Antiquitioa,  Chap.  xiiL 

-  The  Bnglish  tongue  is  the  most  sosceptible  of  sublime  imagery,  of  any  language  in  the 
world."— See  Brnke'a  Qram.'p,  141.  "  Homer  is  unlvetsaUy  allowed  to  have  had  the  great- 
est Invention  of  any  writer  whatever." — Popt't  Prtfaee  to  Homer.  "  In  a  version  of  thii  par- 
tioalar  work,  which  most  of  any  other  seems  to  require  a  venoable  antiiiue  cast." — lb. 
■•  Becaiue  I  think  him  the  best  informed  of  any  naturalist  who  has  ever  written." — Jeffer- 

Noies,  p.  82.  "  Man  is  capable  of  being  the  most  social  of  any  animal." — SherutoKtt 
Eloevtion,  p.  H6.  "  It  is  of  all  others  that  which  most  moves  us." — ii.  168.  "Which  «f 
all  otiters,  is  the  most  necessary  article." — lb.  p.  166. 

**  Quoth  he 'this  gamboldion  advisast. 
Is,  of  all  others,  the  unwisest.' " — Httdibrai,  iii,  316. 

UiTDsm  NoTS  VL — iNCLustra  Tebms. 

"Noah  and  his  &mily  outlived  all  the  people  who  lived  before  the  flood." — Webeter'i 
EL  ^>eUing- Book,  p.  101.  "I  think  it  superior  to  any  work  of  that  nnture  we  have  yet 
liad." — Or.  Blair'a  Rec.  in  Murray'a  Gram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  800.   "  We  have  had  no  grammarian 

•  TbU  U  not  *  mm  rapcUtlon  of  Um  Uit  «xamp1«  cited  onder  Note  14tli  tbon ;  bnt  It  ti  Vwrnj't  lalarpnt^ 
to  of  tba  text  tlwn  qootad.  Both  fttma  ota  Builtr,  bnl  not  in  tba  sum  war-— O.  Boom. 
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who  has  employed  bo  mnclL  labour  sod  judgment  upon  our  native  language,  is  the  author 

of  these  volumes." — Britith  Critict  A.  U.  299,  "  No  i)etaoiui  feel  so  much  Uie  distreMcs  of 
others,  s<i  they  who  have  experienced  distress  themselTes." — Sfurray'a  Key,  8to,  p.  227. 

Never  was  any  people  so  much  in&tuated  as  the  Jewish  nation." — lb.  p.  185 ;  Fruxet'$ 
Oram.  135.  "No  tongue  is  so  full  of  connective  particles  as  the  Greek. "~S/<h>'>  Rktt, 
p.  85.  Never  sovereign  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people." — Murray't  ExercUct,  R.  xv, 
p.  68.  *'  No  sovereign  was  ever  so  much  beloved  by  the  people." — Mtoray't  Key,  p.  20&> 
**  Nothing  ever  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of  her  child." — lb.  p.  203 ;  3ier~ 
tAanft,  195.  "Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  metaphar.** 
-'Blair't  Rhet.  p.  142  ;  Jamieaon'tf  149.  **I  know  none  so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr. 
Addison." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  150.  "Of  all  the  English  authors,  none  is  so  happy  in  his 
metaphors  as  Addison." — Jamison's  Rhet.  p.  167.  "Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  wac 
ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle." — Blair,  p.  177 ;  Jamieton,  251.  "  Nevn'  was  any 
writer  so  happy  in  that  concise  spirited  style  as  Mr.  Pope." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  403.  "la 
the  harmonious  structure  and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modem, 

Suals  Cicero." — Blair,  121 ;  Jamieton,  123.  "Nothing  delights  me  so  much  as  the  woda 
natorc."— JlfutTa^'«  Gram.  i.  p.  150.  "  No  person  was  ever  so  pcarptexed  as  he  has  bea 
to-day." — Murray's  Key,  ii,  216.  "  In  no  case  are  writers  so  apt  to  err  as  in  the  position  af 
the  word  oniy." — Maunder'*  Gram.  p.  15.  "  For  nothing  Is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  wd- 
tanoitj  "—Blair't  Rhet.  p.  102. 

"  No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 
As  saored  and  soul-moving  poesy.  — SheffiM. 

ITkoeb  Note  VII.— Extra  CoMrAsisoNS. 
**How  mnch  more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls ! " — Luke,  xii,  24.  "  Do  not  thou  hastea 
above  the  Most  Highest." — 2  Eedras,  iv,  34.  "This  word  peer  is  most  principally  used  fitrr 
the  nobility  of  the  realm." — Cowell.  "Because  the  same  is  not  only  most  uoivemDy 
received,"  kc—Barniay's  Ifbris,  i,  447.  "This  is,  I  say,  not  the  best  and  most  principal 
evidence." — lb.  iii,  41.  "  Oifer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Mart 
Highest."— 7*AeP(a/fer,FB.l.  14.  "The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  Higheart." 
— lb.  Fs.  xlvi*  -4.  "As  boys  should  be  educated  with  tempcraneei  so  the  first  greatest 
lesson  that  should  be  taught  them  is  to  admire  frugality." — Gotdmiih'M  Es»ays,  p.  152. 
"More  universal  terms  are  put  for  such  as  are  more  restricted." — Brtnoti's  Metaphors,  p. 
11.  "This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  tiS\."—Dodd[t  Beautita  of  Shak.  p.  251  ;  Siitye^t 
Shak.  ii,  264.  "To  take  the  barest  and  most  poorest  shape."- Dtxifa  Shak.  p.  261.  "Fll 
forbear :  and  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will." — Ih.  p.  262.  "  The  power  of  the 
Most  Highest  guard  thee  from  sin." — Perctval,  on  Apostolic  Succetaion,  p.  90.  "Which 
title  had  been  more  truer,  if  the  dictionary  had  been  in  Latin  and  Welch."— Vkrstboas  : 
Harriaon't  E.  Lany,  p.  254.  "  The  waters  are  more  sooner  and  harder  frozen,  than  mon 
further  upward,  within  the  inlands." — Id,  ib.  "At  every  descent,  the  wont  may  becnait 
more  worse." — H.  Maxn  :  LouUviUe  Eraminer,  6vo,  Vol.  i,  p.  149. 

"  Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands." — Shak^eare, 

'*A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war." — Dryden. 

Undbk  Nots  VIIL — AwBCTivzs  ComrBcriD. 
**It  breaks  forth  in  its  most  energetick,  impasrioned,  and  highest  strain." — KirltAmm'$ 
Boeution,  p.  66.  "  He  has  fallen  into  the  most  gross  «nd  vilest  son  of  railing." — Barrte/i 
Worha,  iii,  261.  "  To  receive  that  more  general  and  higher  instruction  which  the  pabhr 
aifords." — District  School,  p.  2S1.  "If  the  beat  things  have  the  perft-ctest  and  best 
operations." — Hooker:  Joh.  Did.  "It  became  the  plainest  and  most  elegant,  the  most 
splendid  and  richest,"  of  all  languages.  See  Bucke'g  Gram.  p.  140.  "But  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is,  to  mark  the  divisions  <tf  the  sense."— BlmW  JUK. 
p.  831 :  Murray/'*  Gram.  248.  "That  every  thing  belongmg  to  ourselves  is  the  perfeetert 
and  the  best."— C7/arjbo»*«  Prixe  EBtay,  p.  189.  "And  to  instruct  thdr  pupils  in  the  wirt 
thozongh  and  best  mtanet." — Report  of  a  School  CmnmUtet, 

TJhdbii  Notb  IX.— Adjectives  Superadded. 

"The  Father  U  figured  out  as  an  old  venerable  man." — Dr.  BromUee'*  Oonirovttty. 

"There  never  was  exhibited  such  another  masterpiece  of  ghostly  assurance." — Id.  "After 
the  three  first  seutenees,  the  question  is  entirely  lost."— ^tw^  No.  476.    "  The  four  last 

Erts  of  ^eech  are  commonly  called  particles." — Alex.  Murray's  Gram.  p.  14.  "The  two 
t  chapters  will  not  he  found  de&cient  in  this  respect." — Student' *  ifaniMi^.p.  6.  "  Write 
upon  your  slates  a  list  of  the  ten  first  nouns." — Abbotft  TeeuAer,  p.  85.  "  \V  e  have  a  few 
remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets  in  the  pa-storal  style,  Moschus  and  Bion." — Biair'*  Rhet. 
p.  393.  "The  nine  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  highly  pocticaL" — Ib.  p.  417. 
"For  of  these  five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  particular  relation  to  the  sublime.** — 
Ik  p.  30.   *•  The  zeMmbling  soonds  of  the  two  last  syllables  give  a  ludicnms  air  to  th« 
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wliole."— Kutwa,  K.  «^CWf.H,  69.  «*The  three  last  are  aiWtmy."— /».  p.  72.  "But  in 
the  phraae  *  She  hangs  the  curtains,*  tlie  verb  hoHffs  ia  a  transittTe  active  verb." — Coml^t 
Oram.  p.  30.  "  If  our  deflnition  of  a  verb,  and  the  arrangement  of  transitive  or  intransitiTe 
active,  pEtseire,  and  neuter  verbs,  are  properly  understood." — tb.,  15th  Ed.,  p.  30.  "These 
two  last  lines  Itave  an  embarrassing  construction." — Ruah,  on  the  Voice,  p.  160.  "  Ood  waa 
provoked  to  drown  them  all,  but  Noah  and  other  aeren  persons." — Wootta  Diet,  ii,  129. 
"  The  »ix Jtnt  books  of  the  ^ncld  arc  extremely  beantifnl." — Fbrmey'i  Batl«s-L«ttn*,  p.  27. 
•*A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  given  here." — ifurmyV  Gram.  p.  131.  "A  £ew  more 
years  will  obliterate  evcir  vestige  of  a  subjunctive  form." — ffutting^t  Gram,  p.  46.  "Some 
define  them  to  be  verba  devoid  of  the  two  first  persons." — C'rombie't  TreaHae,  p.  205.  "In 
such  another  Essay-tract  as  this."— IF'AiVi  English  Verb,  p.  302.  "  But  we  fear  that  not 
such  another  man  is  to  be  found." — Ret.  £d.  Iuvino  :  on  Home's  Pialma,  p.  xziii. 
"  Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man !  " — Suas.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

UlfCEH  NOTB  X. — ^AlMBCnVES  FOB  AdVBBDS. 

—TUf  ifl  an  artifle.  relating  to  the  noun  balm,  agreeable  to  Rule  11." — Comly't  (rmm.p.  133. 
"WiMe  is  an  adjective  relating  to  the  noun  man's,  agreeable  to  Rule  11th." — Ibid.  12th  Ed. 
often.  To  whom  I  obsen-ed,  that  the  beer  was  extreme  good." — Goldsmith' t  Essays,  p. 
127.  "He  writes  remarkably  elegant." — O.  B.  Peirce's  Gram.  p.  152.  "John  behaves 
truly  civil  to  all  men." — lb,  p.  153.  "All  the  sorts  of  words  hitherto  considered  have  each 
of  them  some  meaning,  even  when  taken  separate." — Beatti^a  Moral  Seietux,  i,  44.  "'B.e 
behaved  himself  conformable  to  that  blessed  example." — Spraft  Semums,  p.  80.  "Marvel- 
lous gracefiil." — Clarendon,  Life,  p.  18.  "The  Queen  having  changed  her  ministry  suitable 
to  her  wisdom." — Smft,  Exam.  tio.  21.  "The  assertions  of  this  author  are  easier  detect- 
ed."— SW/l:  censured  in  Lowth's  Gram,  p.  93.  "The  characteristic  of  his  sect  allowed 
him  to  a^rm  no  stronger  than  that." — Bentley :  ibid.  "  If  one  author  had  spoken  nobler 
and  loftier  than  an  other." -~-Id.  ib.  "Xenophon  says  express." — Id.ib,  "lean  nevw 
think,  so  very  mean  of  htm." — Id.  ib.  "  To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  o 
all  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly  committed."— 15th x  i&.  "I  think 
it  Tcry  masterly  written," — Saifl  to  Pope,  Let,  74  :  ib.  "  The  whole  design  must  refer  to 
tiie  golden  age,  which  it  lively  represents." — Addison,  on  MedaU :  ib.  "Aereeable  to  this,  we 
read  of  names  being  blotted  out  of  God's  book." — Buhdeb:  approveais  Webster's  Impr. 
Oram.  p.  107  ;  Pra^ee's,  140 ;  Maltby'a,  93.  "Agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  children  are 
bound  to  support  their  indigent  parents." — Webster' a  Imp.  Gram.  p.  109.  "Words  taken 
independent  of  their  meaning  are  parsed  as  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender." — Maltby's  Gr,  96. 
"  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works." — Beaut,  of  Shak,  p.  236. 

Umdbb  Nora  XI.— THEM  poe  THOSE. 

**  Though  he  was  not  known  by  them  letters,  or  the  name  Christ."~  Wm.  Bayly'*  Work*, 
p,  94.  "  In  a  gig,  or  some  of  them  things." — Edgeworth'a  Castle  Raekrent,  p.  35.  "  When 
crosa-examined  by  them  lawyers." — A. -p.  9S.  "As  the  custom  in  them  cases  ia." — Ib.  p. 
101.  "If  you'd  have  listened  to  them  Blandefs."~i5. p.  115.  "The  old  people  were 
telling  stories  about  tlwm  fidiies*  but  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  there's  nothhw  in  it."— 
jb.  p.  188.  "And  is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  Qnakov  have  no  better  authority  to  snbstantiata 
their  principles  than  the  testimony  of  them  old  Pharisees?  " — HMarf*  Errors  ofth»  Qwa- 
p.  107. 

Umdek  Note  XII.— THIS  and  THAT. 

Hope  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  action,  as  fear :  this  is  the  anticipation  of  good,  that 
of  criL" — Brown's  InstUnies,  p.  135.    "The  poor  want  some  advantages  which  the  rich 
enjoy ;  but  we  should  not  therefore  account  those  happy,  and  these  miserable." — Ib. 
"Ellen  and  Margaret,  fearfully,  1  Then  turned  their  ghastly  look  each  one, 

Sought  comfort  in  each  othw'a  eye ;   |  This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son." 

Scott's  Lady  of  th»  Lak*,  Canto  ii,  Btnua  SO. 
"  Six  yontliful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  aad  day  b^eld  the  Stygian  shades ; 
Th^  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain. 

Those  Cynthia's  arrows  stretched  upon  the  plain." — Pofw*  A  xxiT^  760. 
"Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage, 
This  pointing  back  to  youth,  that  on  to  age." — See  Key. 

UHDBn  XoTB  Xm.— EITHER  ahd  KETTHER, 
"These  make  the  three  great  sul^ects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  buth,  duty,  and 
interest.  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  either  of  them  are  generically  distinct." — 
Blair'*  Rhet,  p.  318.  "A  thousand  other  deviations  may  be  made,  and  still  either  of  them 
mar  be  correct  in  principle.  For  these  divisions  and  their  technical  terms,  are  all  arbitra- 
ry,"— R.  W.  GnevT*  Inductiv«  Gram.  p.  vi.  "  Thus  it  amears,  that  onr  alphabet  is  deficient, 
as  it  has  but  seven  vowels,  to  represent  thirteen  diiferent  sounds ;  and  has  no  letter  to 
r^rweot  either  of  five  maple  consonant  sonnds." — CkunMfft  Gram.  p.  19.   •*llien  neither 
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of  thcM  [five]  Tcibs  can  b«  neuter." — OUw  B.  Peire^M  Oram.  p.  843.  "And  the  amrttr 
U  in  neither  of  the  four  already  mantioned." — lb.  p.  356.  **Aa  It  ia  not  in  eiAer  of  theaa 
four." — Jb.  p.  356.  "  See  whether  or  not  the  word  comes  within  the  definition  of  eith«  of 
the  other  ttvee  simple  oases." — lb.  p  01.  *'  Neither  of  the  ten  was  there." — Firasee'$  Gram. 
p.  108.  "  Here  are  ten  orangea,  take  either  of  them." — R.  p.  102.  "  There  are  three  modes, 
07  either  of  which  recollection  will  generally  be  supplied ;  inclination,  practice,  and  asso- 
ciation." — Rippingham's  Art  of  Speaking,  p.  xzix.  "Words  not  redacible  to  either  of  the 
three  preceding  heads." — Fou>ler'»  E.  Gram  Sro,  18S0,  pp.  335  and  340.  *<  Now  a  aeotenet 
may  be  analyzed  in  reference  to  either  of  these  [four]  classes." — lb.  p.  677. 

VvDKJL  NoTz  XIV.— WHOLE,  LESS,  MORE,  ahd  MOST. 
"Does  not  all  proceed  from  the  law,  which  reg;ulates  the  whole  depurtmsnts  of  the  state  V 
Blair'*  RAet.p.  278.   "A  messenger  relates  to  liieseus  the  whole  particulars."— -Kim«t,  £t.9f 
Crit.  Vol.ii,  p.  3L3.   "There  are  no  less  than  twenty  diphthongs  in  the  English  langoage." 
— Dr.  AiK'a  Gram,  p.  xii.    "  The  Redcross  Knight  runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the  Chris-  i 
tian  li£e." -'Spectaior,  No.  640.     "  There  were  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons  present"  I 
—Ttachen'  Report.    *<  Qreater  experience,  and  more  cultiTatod  sooietj,  abate  the  wanxdh  j 
of  ima^inatwn,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expression." — Blaii't  BMet.  p.  162  ;  Murra^t 
Oram,  i,  361.   "  By  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than  oratory,  is  become  the  prin-  I 
eipal  requisite." — Blair^i  Rhet.  p.  254.   "  No  less  than  seren  illustrious  cities  disputed  tiie  i 
right  of  having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  of  poets." — Lemp.  Did.  n.  Homer.  *'  Temperance 
more  than  medicines,  is  the  proper  meana  of  curing  many  diseases." — Murray  m  Key,  Svo,  p. 
222.    "I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  want  genius,  more  than  our  neighbours." — lb.  p.  | 
8L6.   "In  which  he  saith,  he  has  found  no  less  than  twelve  wtraths." — Barclay's  iVorki,  i 
i,  460.   "  The  several  places  of  rendezTOuaw^  concerted,  and  the  whole  operations  fixed."  ' 
Huhb:  aee  PrMstfe/f  Oram.^.  190.    "In  these  rigid  opinions  the  whole  aeetariea  eon*  I 
ourred." — Id.  ib.     "  Out  of  whose  modiftcationa  have  been  made  most  complex  modea."—  j 
Locke  :  Sanborn's  Gram,  p.  148.    "  The  Chinese  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  i 
five  different  tones." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  68.    "These  people,  though  they  possess  more  I 
shining  qualities,  are  not  so  proud  as  he  is,  nor  bo  vain  as  she." — Murray's  Kty,  8vo,  p.  211. 
« 'Tis  certain,  we  believe  ourselves  more,  after  we  have  made  a  thorough  Inquiry  into 
the  Thing."~£r^Man{r«  Gram.  p.  244.  "As  well  as  the  whole  Course  and  Reasons  of  the 
Operation." — Ib.   "Those  rules  and  principles  which  are  of  most  {tactical  advantage." — 
Nwtmm'a  BAet,  p.  4.    "And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse." — Sav.  xxii,  3.    "And  there 
■hAll  be  no  more  death." — Sw*  xzi,  4.   "  But  in  recompense,  we  have  more  pleasing  pic* 
tares  of  ancient  manners." — Blair's  Rhet,  p.  436.    "  Our  language  has  suffered  more 
injurious  changes  in  America,  since  the  British  army  landed  on  our  shores,  than  it  had 
timlBred  before,  in  the  period  of  three  centuries." — Webb's  Essays,  "Bd.  otllW,  p.  9S.     TW  ' 
whole  conveniences     life  are  derived  from  mntnal  aid  and  support  in  societT." — fTiini. 
£1.  of  Crit.  VoL  i,  p.  166. 

TTwDEtt  NoTB  XV. — Pjuiticipial  Adjectives. 

"  To  such  as  think  the  nature  of  it  deserving  their  attention." — Butter's  Analoffy,  p.  S4. 
*'  In  all  points,  more  deserving  the  approbation  of  their  readers." — Ksepaaie,  1830.    **  But 
to  give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming  our  nature."~L«m;vur»'»  Did.  n.  Zwm. 
"Tlie  following  extracts  are  deserving  the  serious  perusal  of  aU." — The  Friend,\6LY,  p.  lU. 
«' No  inquiry  into  wisdom,  however  superBcial,  ia  undeserving  attention." — BtUvxr'a  Dis-  i 
moned,  ii,  96.   "  The  opinions  of  illustrious  men  are  deserving  great  consideration." —  Porter's 
Family  Jovmalt  p.  3.   "And  resolutely  keep  its  laws,  Uncaring  consequences." — Bunst's 
IFohU,  ii,  43.   *'  This  ia  an  item  that  is  desening  more  attention." — GoodelFs  Ltctmm, 
*' Leave  then  thy  joys,  unsuiting  such  an  age. 
To  a  fresh  com«r,  and  rengn  ^e  stage." — Drydm, 

UiTDBX  NoTB  XVL— FioDBB  ov  ADnoims. 
«*  The  tall  dark  monntdns  and  the  deep  toned  seas."— SBii&oni'«  Oram.  p.  278.  <■  O I  l«aa 
from  him  To  station  quick  eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm."— Anox.  :  Froies  Et.  of  Gram,  p, 
104.  "  He  went  in  a  one  horse  chaise." — Blair's  Gram,p,  113.  "  It  ought  to  be,  *iiiaaM 
horse  chaise.'  "—Dr.  Crombie's  TVwtfiie,  p.  334.  "These  arc  marked  with  the  above  men- 
tioned letters." — Fotker's  Gram.  p.  4.  "A  many  headed  faction." — Ware's  Gram,  p.  18. 
**  Lest  there  should  be  no  authority  in  any  popular  grammars  for  the  perhaps  heaven  is- 
■mred  effort." — Fotole't  True  English  Gram,  Part  2d,  p.  26.  "  Common  metre  stanzaa  conaiit 
«  four  lambio  lines ;  one  of  eight,  and  the  next  of  atx  syllables.  They  were  formerly 
written  in  two  fourteen  syllable  Ums." — Ooodum^a  Gram.  p.  69.  "  Short  metre  bCuxm 
consist  of  four  Iambic  lines  ;  the  third  of  eight,  the  rest  of  six  syUables." — IlicL  " 
tlcular  metre  stanzas  consist  of  six  lambio  lines;  the  third  and  sixth  of  air  syllablea,  tbt 
rest  of  eight." — Ibid.  "Hallelujah  metre  stanzas  consist  of  six  Iambic  linos;  the  last  two 
of  eight  syllables,  and  the  rest  of  six." — Ibid.  "  Long  metre  stanzas  are  merely  the  unioo 
of  four  Iambic  lines,  of  ten  eyUables  each." — Ibid.  **A  majesty  more  commanding  thaa  k 
to  be  found  among  the  rest  <^  the  Old  Testanunt  poets.*'*— £ls£r^«  AW.  p.  41S. 
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"  Tnn  nilphuToiu  and  thought  executed  fires, 
Vaunt  oourina  to  oak  dearinft  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  bead  I   And  thotu  all  ihaking  thnnder 
Strikeflatthe  thick  zotondityo'  the  world!"— AoMtMe^SAoi.  p.  2C4. 


CHAPTER  V -PRONOUNS. 

The  rales  for  the  agreement  of  Pronouns  with  their  antecedents  arc  fonr ; 
hence  this  chapter  extends  from  the  tenth  rule  to  the  thirteenfi,  inc'lusively. 
The  cages  of  Pronouns  are  cmhraced  with  those  of  nouns,  iu  tho  seven  rules 
the  third  chapter. 

RULE  X.  — PRONOUNS. 
A  Prononn  must  agree  with  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or  pronoun  which 
it  represents^  in  person,  number,  and  gender :  *  as,  "  This  is  the  friend  of 
whom  I  spoke  ;  he  has  just  arrived." — "  This  is  the  book  which  I  bou^t ; 
it  is  an  excellent  work." — "Ye,  therefore,  vfho  love  mercj,  teach  ^our  sons 
to  love  U  too," — Votcprr. 
"  Speak  thoUt  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 
Shall  Wolsej's  wealth  with  Wolsejr's  end  be  thine  f"— Dr.  Johnson, 

SXCEFTIOX  FlKST. 

When  a  prononn  stands  for  some  person  or  thing  indejtnite,  or  unkaoum  to  th«  tpeaker,  this 
rule  is  not  ttriettj/  applicable ;  because  the  person,  number,  and  gender,  are  rather  assumed 
in  the  pronoun,  than  regulated  by  an  antecedent :  as,  I  do  not  care  to/io  knows  it." — Steele. 
"Wht  touched  me  }  Tell  me  who  it  was." — "  We  have  no  knowledge  how,  or  by  vihom,  it 
■•inhabited." — Abbot:  Joh^Diet. 

ExCXFTIOir  8EC05II. 

The  neuter  prononn  it  may  be  applied  to  a  youi^  child,  or  to  other  creatures  masculine 
or  feminine  by  natore,  when  they  are  not  obriously  distinguishable  with  regard  to  sex ;  as, 
"  Which  is  the  real  friend  to  the  child,  the  person  who  gives  it  the  sweetmeats,  or  the  per- 
son who,  oonndering  only  ite  health,  resists  itt  importunities?" — Opie.  "Ho  loads  the 
MiWi/  he  is  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  distinctly  riew 
iL" — Mitrraj/'i  Gram.  p.  301.  "The  night^^fale  ungt  most  sweetly  when  U  tingfi  in  th« 
night." — BucMe'$  Gram.  p.  62. 

EzoEpnon  Thihd. 

The  pronoun  it  is  often  used  without  a  definite  reference  to  any  antecedent,  and  is  some- 
times a  mere  expletive,  and  sometimes  the  repreaentBtive  of  an  action  expr^Nied  afterwords 
by  a  verb  ;  as,  "  Whether  she  grapple  it  with  the  pride  of  philosophy." — Chahnen.  *'  Seek- 
mg  to  lord  ^  over  God's  heritage." — The  Friend,  vii,  263.  "It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel, 
■(ianot  fi>r  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink." — Pruo,  xxxi,  4.  "Having  no 
temptoti^  to  U,  Qod  cannot  act  ut^uttl;/  without  defiling  his  nature." — Bmen'a  Disimty,  p.  11. 
■*  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go,  On  the  light  bntaatio  toe." — MUUm. 

EicarnoM  Pouhth. 

A  ringttlar  antecedent  with  the  adjective  many,  sometimes  admits  a  plural  pronoun,  but 
never  in  the  same  clause ;  as,  "  Hard  has  been  tiie  &te  of  many  a  great  genivM,  that  whfla 
they  have  conferred  immortality  on  others,  thty  have  wanted  themselves  some  fiiend  to 
*"*i>flfn  their  names  to  posterity." — WeltuooSi  Pref.  to  Rcnee'i  Lucan, 
"  In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light. 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night." —  W.  Soott, 

ExcspTioH  Firts. 

When  a  plural  pronoun  is  put  by  enallagi  for  the  stngulnr,  it  docs  not  agree  with  its  noun 
in  number,  beoause  it  still  requires  a  plural  verb ;  as,  "  tFa  [Lindley  Murray]  have  JbUoteed 
thoae  authors,  who  appear  to  have  given  them  the  most  natural  and  intelligible  distrilm- 

■  SoiM  utbor*  uimKOwlr  My,  "A  ptrsonal  piononD  docs  not  tlwsj*  igtM  In  penon  wtth  Its  antmdtat :  ss, 
■John  nld.  /  wllldo  il.'"— GBoc/noto'i  Ormn.  "  Wh«a  I  uy,  'Co,  and  *a;  to  thoM  chlldmi,yoM  niunt  wbm 
b,'  70a  pero-<'«  that  the  tiotiti  chllilnn  k  of  tba  third  p«non,  bat  Ihi*  pntooun  you  !■  of  tho  »e»ml;  )«t  yom 
itands  tor  ckMfm."~liigtrMoir*  Oram.f.U.  Here  an  dlffmnt  «pMkt-r*,  with  Mpatatc  •peaehw ;  aud  tbMS 
«rfdM  an  mitnlfe'Uj  dowrad  tajr  tb*  rfrcunutaaM.  It  la  not  to  bo  auppowd,  that  the  uoana  rapn-MntMl  by  dm 
tfmktt'*  prtmouDa,  an  to  be  Ihund  or  aought,  la  what  an  other  tpeakcr  utleni.  1'hr  pranoun  /  doe«  tiot  hm 
Hand  Cir  thv  neon  JoJm  which  la  of  tho  (bird  penon  ;  it  b  John'a  own  vonl,  reproM-ntlDg  himtelf  ■«  (he  upeakar, 
tha  m«>lnc  Is.  **/  mpitlf,  AAn,  of  tbajfrX  ptnon,  will  do  It,"  Nor  dots  fmi  rtanil  for  ekildnn  an  rpokvn  0/  Iw 
^Miollj  builhrtikaAMB(lha«MMrfjMr>Msntt««di«  Implied  la  tlMa(UbmerbisniiM|rriSB,"GbW^ 
pMnstesasta.'* 
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tion." — Mmray't  Gram.  Sro,  p.  29.  *'W9  ihaU  dote  our  lemiriui  on  this  subject,  by  j 
introddcing  the  scntimenta  of  Dr.  Johuaon  nspeoting  it" — lb.      lly  lord,  jm  Anov  I  love  > 

jfou." — Shakspmre. 

ExcBpTioM  Sixth.  I 
The  pronoun  sometimea  disagreeB  with  iU  Bnteoedent  in  one  sense,  becaimc  it  takei  it  ia 
an  other ;  as,  *' I  have  perused  Mr.  Johnson's  Grammatical  Commmtarut,  and  find  it*  * 
very  laborious,  learned,  and  ussfiil  Work." — Tko.  Knipe,  D.  D.  "Lampt  is  of  the  plorai 
number,  because  U  means  more  than  one." — Smilh'a  iVew  Gram.  p.  8.  "Jtfon  is  of  tiie 
mascoline  gender,  because  it  is  the  same  of  a  male." — lb.  "The  Vliat  Semtimtt  aay»  it  has 
not  heard  whether  the  wounds  are  dangerous." — Evening  Pott,  (Better:  *'The  mUdt  of 
the  Utica  Sentinel  says,  ht  has  not  heard,"  tea,)  "  There  is  little  Bti^amin  vitii  (Atfu*  ruler." 
—P»€Um»,  Ixviu,  27. 

"Her  end  when  emidtOion  misses, 
ISha  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses."— Skm/^j  Poem*,  p.  416. 

OBSBBVATIONS  ON  RULE.  X. 

Obs.  1.  —  Respectins  a  pronoun,  the  main  thing  is,  that  the  reader  pereeire  clearly /or  tchat  9 
ttatida ;  and  next,  that  ne  do  oot  raisappiehend  its  relation  ofaue.  For  the  aake  of  completencn 
and  uniforntitv  in  parsinff,  it  is,  I  think,  expedient  to  apply  the  fbregoiDg  rule  not  only  to  thoM 

Sonouns  which  have  obvious  antecedents  expressed,  but  also  to  such  as  are  not  aec»>mpamed  "bf 
e  nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Even  those  which  are  put  for  persons  or  things  unkaown  or 
indefinite,  may  be  said  to  airreeirith  whatever  is  meant  by  them ;  that  is,  with  such  nouns  as  their 
own  properties  indicate.  For  the  reader  will  naturally  understand  something  by  every  proaouii, 
nnlesa  it  be  a  mere  expletive,  and  without  any  antecedent.  For  example:  "  It  would  depend  npon 
who  the  forty  were."  —  Trial  at  Steubenvilie,  p.  50.  Here  who  is  an  indefinite  relative,  equivaMst 
to  whai persons ;  of  the  third  person,  plural,  masculine;  and  is  in  the  nominative  case  after  varr. 
by  Rule  6th.  For  the  full  construction  seems  to  be  this  :  '*  It  would  depend  upon  tAe  persoiu  icAa 
ue  forty  were."  So  which,  for  which  pa-ion,  or  which  thing,  (if  we  can  it  a  ptonooa  rather  than 
ana^ectiTCfJ  maybe  said  to  have  the  properties  of  the  noun^raon  or  uitijr understood ;  at, 
"  Hia  notions  fitted  tbinsa  so  well, 
That  which  was  whickat  could  not  tell." — Hudibra*. 

Obs.  2.  —The  pronoun  we  is  used  by  the  spcalter  to  represent  himself  and  others,  and  ia  thse- 
fore  plural.  But  it  is  sometimes  used,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  in  stead  of  the  singular,  to  intimate 
that  the  speaker  is  not  alone  in  his  opinions ;  or,  perhaps  more  frequently,  to  evade  the  chargeof 

Sotism ;  for  this  modest  assumption  of  plurality  seems  most  common  with  those  who  have  •eBe> 
ing  else  to  assume:  as,  "And  so  lately  as  1809,  Pope  Piua  VII,  in  ezeommunicatlng  his  'owb 
dear  son,'  Napoleon,  whom  he  crowned  and  blessed,  aays:  *  We,  unworthy  as  we  are.  repnaest 
the  God  of  peace.' " — Dr.  brownlee.  Monarebs  sometimes  preCer  we  to  /,  in  imokediate  coa- 
nextoa  with  a  singular  noun;  as,  "We  .^^exonder.  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  —  "tfe  tht 
Emperor  of  China,"  &c. — Economy  of  Human  Life,  p.  vi.  They  also  employ  the  anomalous 
compound  ourself,  which  ia  not  orten  used  by  other  people ;  as,  *'  Witness  ourself  at  Westmin- 
ster, 28  day  of  April,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  rrisn.  Charles." 

"Ourtelf  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair." — Pope,  Iliad,  B.  x,  1.  65. 
Obs.  3.  — The  pronoun  you,  though  ori^nally  and  properly  plural,  is  now  aenemllj  apafisd 
alike  to  one  person  or  to  more.  Several  observations  upon  this  fashionable  subatitutiou  ol  tht 
plorai  number  for  the  singular,  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  Etymolo^cy.  this 
usage,  however  it  may  seem  to  involve  a  solecism,  is  established  by  that  authority  against  which 
(he  mere  grammarian  haa  scarcely  a  right  to  remonstrate.  Alexander  Murray,  the  schoolmaster, 
observes,  "  When  language  was  plain  and  simple,  the  English  always  said  fAoti,  when  sipeakiBf 
to  a  single  person.  But  when  an  affected  politeness,  and  a  fondness  for  continental  manners  au 
customs  began  to  take  place,  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  said  you  in  stead  of  thou.  The  innova- 
tion gained  ground,  and  custom  gave  sanction  to  the  change,  and  stamped  it  with  the  authority  of 
Uw.'" — Engliah  Gram.  Third  Edition,  1793,  p.  107-  Thisrespectable  grammarian  acknowlednd 
both  thou  and  you  to  be  of  the  second  person  singular.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  et 
advisable  to  do  this,  or  to  encumber  the  oonji^jations,  as  some  have  done,  by  introducing  the  Ja^ 
ter  pronoun,  and  the  corresponding  form  of  the  verb,  as  singutar/f  It  is  manifestly  better  to  wj, 
that  the  plural  is  used  for  the  singular,  by  the  figure  EnaUagi.  For  if  you  haa  literally  becoos 
singular  oy  virtue  of  this  substitution,  toe  also  is  singular  for  the  same  reason,  as  often  aa  it  is 
substituted  for  I;  else  the  authority  of  innumerable  authors,  editors,  compilers,  and  crowned 
heads,  is  insufficient  to  make  it  so.  And  again*  if  yo«  and  the  corresponding  form  of  the  verban  ' 
Uterailyof  the  MeoHdpmoH  ttnguhr,  (as  wrils  oontends,  with  an  amy  of  mora  than  sixty  mams* 

«  The  propriety  of  ttala  eonitnietloB  Is  qaastleiiable.  See  Obs.     on  Rule  llth. 

t  Among  th*  author*  who  have  eommltted  this  gnat  Ikult,  an,  Alden,  the  AUsns,  0.  AdMU,  Uie  aathor  ctf  tfasBl^ 
Uh Oramnar, Bucbaoan, Cooper, Catl«r, DavU, IMworth, rsltoDjFlsher, f owlor, nasM,  aoUdmrr, UaUoek. 
H'Cullocb,  Horley,  J  Putnam,  KnswU,  Sanborn,  R.  C.  Smith,  Weld,  WelU,  Webilar,  and  Whit*.  "T^mttS 
rat,  whether  It  refer  to  onlj  one  IndUidual,  or  to  more."— i>r.  OombU,  on  Bym.  and  Sfmt.  p.  240.       n»  nrt 

fou,  even  when  applied  to  one  person,  u  jHuroL,  and  should  never  be  ooDoeeted  irith  a  nnKuIar  va1>.'*  JXom- 

der'i  Gram .  p.  &3 ;  Bmmont't,  26.  "  You  U  of  the  Plural  Number,  aven  though  used  aa  the  MaiM  of  «  sin|(* 
I^rson."—  w.  WartT*  Oram.  p.  SB.  "Altbo'  the  Second  Person  Singular  In  both  Tbam  be  nufced  vitfa  (Asm,  w 
distlngnlsb  It  froiB  the  Plural,  yet  we,  out  of  Complalsauee,  Uiongb  we  speak  but  to  one  partieuUx  Pvtmui  bbs  tie 
SbiTal  you,  and  never  thou,  but  when  we  address  ourselves  to  Almighty  Ood,  or  when  we  speak  la  an  emnltatkal 
Manner,  or  make  a  dlitlnot  and  particular  Application  to  a  Person." — BrUuh  Oram.  p.  126  \  T*ur!imnmn'i.  ST. 
M  fiat  you,  tlio'  applied  to  a  single  Person,  rcanlres  a  Plural  FtrVtha  Mma  a«  ya ;  sa,  ymt  tow,  sol  y»v  temji  <* 
lovti;  you  wm,  not  ymi  wot  or  tMii."— AtMssoa's  Groai.  p.  SI. 
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irf  WaiiHTh  grrTnriTfTtfTT  *i  rrrrrrtt,)  then,  by  tbtlr  own  nl»  of  oo&eord,  tteMliMi  mod  its  tcA 
tie  stUl  generally  retained  in  the  uuie  place  by  these  gnmraariani,  a  verb  that  agrees  with  dm 
of  these  aominatiTes,  must  also  agree  with  the  other ;  to  that  jnuhartnitioithave,  youteeat  Kai 
tMou  tee,  may  be,  so  far  as  appoara  from  Motr  instnietiona,  as  good  a  concord  as  can  be  made  of 
these  words  1 

Om.  4. — ^Tfae  potting  of  yow  for  fAov  has  introduced  tha  anonukiou*  compound  yaunelf,  irtiicK 
Is  now  Tcry  generally  U8«d  in  stead  of  thytelf.  In  this  insUnce,  as  in  the  less  frequent  adoption 
of  ourtelfior  mytelf.  Fashion  so  tramples  upon  the  laws  of  grsmmor,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
frame  an  intelligible  exception  in  her  favour.  These  pronouns  are  essentially  singular,  both  in 
form  and  neanins ;  and  jet  they  cannot  be  nsed  with  /  or  thw,  with  me  or  thee,  or  with  any 
Terb  that  is  literally  singular;  tx,**  Iin$nelf  am:"  but,  on  the  contrsry,  they  mnst  be  eonnectea 
only  with  such  plnral  terns  at  are  tmt  for  the  similar ;  as,  ■*  We  (nuelf  an  kmg  " — "  Undoubtedly 
yauyomnolf  beeomem  ianovator.'^— L.  Mttrray't  Gram.  p.  364;  GtMpbeW$ Bhet.  167. 
'*  Try  touch,  or  sittht,  or  smell ;  try  what  yos  wUi, 

rou strangely j(rui  nought  but  ytwrM^ alone. "—PoUo^fc,  C.  of  T.,  B.  i,  1.  162. 
Obs.  5.— Soch  tmns  of  address,  as  yoitr  Mi^mty,  your  Htahntu,  four  Lordthtp,  jfoitr  Heittur% 
an  sofnetimes  followed  by  verbs  and  pronouna  of  the  aecond  person  plural,  subetituted  for  th^ 
singnlir;  and  sotnetimes  bywords  literally  singular,  and  of  the  third  person,  with  no  other  flguiv 
than  a  substitution  of  uAofor  which:  as,  "  Wherein  ymir  Lordehip,  leho  tMnes  with  so  muth  di»- 
tinction  in  the  noblest  assembly  in  the  world,  peculiarly  exceit.  — Dedication  of  Sale't  KoraiK 
"  We  have  good  cause  to  give  your  Higkneu  the  first  place ;  toAo,  by  a  continued  series  of  favonrs, 
hart  obliged  us,  not  only  while  you  moved  in  a  lower  orb,  but  sine*  the  Lord  hath  called  your 
HighnetM  to  supreme  anibority. ' — Maatachuaella  to  Crtmicell,  in  1654. 

Obs.  6.— The  general  u* age  of  the  French  is  like  that  of  the  English,  you  for  thou ;  but  Span^ 
ish,  PortUEoese,  or  German  politeness  requires  that  the  third  person  be  substituted  for  the  aec- 
ond. And  when  they  would  be  very  courteous,  the  Germans  use  also  the  plural  for  the  singular, 
as  dktjf  tor  thou.  Thus  they  have  a  fourfold  method  of  addressinK  a  person :  as,  theg,  denoting 
the  highest  degree  of  respect ;  he,  a  less  degree ;  you,  a  degree  stitl  less ;  and  thou,  none  at  all,  or 
absolute  reproach.  Yet,  even  among  them,  the  last  is  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  to  children, 
and  of  vpneratioo  to  Cod  *  TVtou,  in  Er>glish,  still  retains  Its  place  firmly,  and  without  dispute, 
in  all  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being;  but  in  respect  to  the  ^rit person,  an  observant  clergyman 
has  suggested  the  follcwing  dilemma :  "  Same  men  will  be  pained,  if  a  minister  says  we  in  the  pul- 
pit ;  ana  others  will  qnarrel  with  him,  if  he  says  I."— Abbott's  Young  Christian,  p.  268. 

Obs.  7. — Anv  extensive  perversion  of  the  common  words  of  a  language  from  their  original  and 
prop«T  use,  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  These  changes  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
Douns,  being  some  of  them  evidently  a  sort  of  complimentarv  fictions,  some  religious  people  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  abstain  from  them,  an^  have  published  their  reasons  for  no 
doiDg.  But  the  moral  abjeciioru  which  may  lie  against  such  or  any  othrr  applications  of  words, 'do 
not  come  ^thin  the  grammarian's  province.  Let  everv  one  consider  for  himself  the  moral  beac^ 
ing  of  what  he  utters:  not  forgetting  the  test,  "  But  i  say  unto  tou,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  givo  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judcemcnt;  for  6y  thy  woriU 
then  ahalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned." — .Ifart,  xii,  36  and  37.  What 
bcmples  this  aeclarstion  otapit  toraiae,  it  is  not  my  business  to  define.  But  if  such  be  God's  law, 
what  shall  be  the  reckonmg  of  those  who  make  no  conscience  of  uttering  continually,  or 
when  they  will,  not  idle  words  only,  but  expressions  the  most  absurd,  insigniflcantifklse,  exasger- 
ated,  vulgar,  indecent,  injuriona,  wicked,  sophistical,  unprincipled,  ungentle,  and  perhaps  blai- 
phemons,  or  profane } 

Obs.  8. — The  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedents,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  is  liable 
to  be  controlled  ot  a£&cted  by  several  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  A  noun  used  figuratively  often 
lu^oats  two  different  amses,  the  one  literal,  and  the  other  tropical ;  and  the  agreement  of  tb« 
pronoun  must  be  sometimes  with  this,  and  eometimea  with  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
:rope.  If  the  reader  be  unacquainted  with  tropes  and  figures,  he  should  turn  to  the  explanation 
>f  tnem  in  Part  Foucth  of  this  work ;  but  almost  every  one  knows  something  about  tbcm,  and  nuca 
I*  most  here  be  named,  will  perhaps  be  made  sufficiently  intelligible  by  the  examplea.  TherQ 
leems  to  be  no  occasion  to  introduce  under  this  heed  mora  than  uur ;  namely,  personification, 
oetaphor,  metonymy,  and  synecdoche. 

Ob*.  9- — ^When  a  pronoun  represents  the  name  of  an  inanimate  object  personified,  it  agrtes 
rith  its  antecedent  in  the  figurative,  and  not  in  the  litrjral  sense ;  oa,  "  There  were  others  vraose 
Time  it  was  rather  to  neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  h»r."—Dr.  Johnson.  "Penancs  dreams  her 
ife  away." — Rogers.  '•  Grim  DarkTsess  furls  Aw  leaden ahrond.'* — Id.  Uere,if  the  pronoun  wer« 
nade  neuter,  the  personification  would  be  destroyed ;  as,  "  By  the  progress  which  England  hiii 
lre»dj  made  in  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepares  for  advancing  farther.''— AoAerii- 
on'a  America,  Vol.  ii,  p.  341.  If  the  pronoun  it  was  here  intended  to  represent  Snyland,  the 
cminine  the  would  have  been  much  better ;  and,  if  such  was  not  the  author's  meaning,  the  sen* 
enc«  has  some  worse  fault  Uian  the  agreement  ofa  pronoun  with  its  noun  in  a  wrong  sense. 
Ob*.  lO.— When  tiie  antecedent  is  applied  metaphorkaUy,  the  pronoun  usually  agrees  widl  itin 
■M  liteni,  and  not  in  its  figurative  sense;  as,  "  Pitt  was  the  pillar  which  upheld  the  state."— r 
"The  monarch  of  mountains  rears  his  snowy  head." — "The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected."— 
ftM.  xxi,  43.  According  to  this  rule,  which  would  be  better  than  whom,  in  the  following  t«xt^ 
I  tfonnidsted  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there  came  up  among  them  an  other  little  horn,  before 
Amm  there  were  three  of  the  first  boms  plucked  no  by  the  roots."— items/,  vii,  8.  In  Rom.  vu 
t,  tlkM«  is  eomcthtng  similar ;  *' Behold,!  lay  in  Sion  a  sfUBtAtfn^^oiMMid  roobof  ofiencet  sn4 
hoAoerwr  beliereth  en  him  shall  not  be  aahamed. "  Here  tiie  rtoiie  or  roek  is  •  metaphor  for 
id  the  pronoun  Atns  toay  be  referred  to  the  sixth  exception  above ;  but  the  eonatmetion  U  net 
^emble,  beesuse  it  Is  not  regular :  it  would  be  more  mnunatieal,  to  change  on  him  to  tkemm. 
&  the  following  extmpl^  the  ni»m  "woIms,"  whieh^tanlly  reqidres  wMekr  Vkd  not  wAe,  is 
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wed  mctapboriMllr  for  ttlfithprimb  ;  nd,  fn  tin  relBtiTe,  the  •gvnttre  or  penoul  mm  Ib  A«> 
•dto^mfl: 

"  IV7>fa)M  ■fakll  tnoceed  fm  teacben,  niiBTOiu  iwifcx, 
IVAo  aU  the  uered  mjrBteriea  of  HanTen 

To  thrir  own  vile  advonusci  shall  tun."— JftAon,  P.  L.,  B.  zii,  1. 608. 
TUi  Homi  to  me  eomewhat  ftimd  ud  okUeiureetioal.  8e  too,  end  wtnteet  tlw  InUowiagi  wUdi 
mkee  ft  elor  liM  and  ^prai : 

"  So  nake  onr  Morning  ttar  then  in  Am  rue^ 
And  looking  nmnd  on  every  lide  beheld 

A  pathleis  desert,  duak  with  horrid  shadee."— 7<f.  P.  R.,  B.  i,  1.  2M. 
Ou.  11. — When  the  anteerdnit  it  put  by  metoNwmy  for  a  noun  of  different  propertiee,  thcwe- 
unn  eomrtimee  agreea  with  it  in  the  llgnrmtiTe.  and  aometimee  in  the  literal  eenae;  **  Wwa 
Anu/  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  Am,  and  called  my  eon  out  of  Egypt.  Aa  they  ealled  (Am.  •§ 
M«y  went  from  them :  [i.e.  When  Moaes  and  the  prophets  called  the  itnMMea,  they  often  refuacd  t» 
hear :]  they  sacrifloed  unto  Baalim,  and  burnt  tncenae  to  graven  images.  I  taoght  Eptiraim  alto 
to  go,  taking  them  by  tknr  arma;  but  they  knew  not  that  1  healeid  (Aem." — Uatm,  xi,  1.3,1 
The  mixture  and  obscurity  which  are  here,  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  The  name  of  a  man,  }(A 
fcr  the  nation  or  tribe  of  his  deacendants,  mav  have  a  pronoun  of  either  number,  and  a  naUN 
may  be  fignratiTOly  represented  aa  femiitine ;  out  a  mingling  of  different  genders  oc  nunkcn 
Ought  to  De  avoided:  aa,  "Moab  is  epoiled,  ami  gone  up  out  of  Aer  eitice,  aa^  Aie  ehosM  |oaB( 
men  are  gone  down  to  the  slaughter/' — Jeremiah,  zWiii,  15. 

"The  wolf,  who  [say  that]  from  the  niftbtly  fold. 
Fierce  dran  the  Dleating^Trey,  neVr  drunk  her  milk, 
Nor  wore  Aer  wanning  fleece.  — Thomton't  Seatoni. 
*'That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  bv  Heaven, 
Who  aeea  with  equal  eye,  oa  Ood  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall." — Pope'e  BatnonMan. 
*'And  Aeatwn  beholds  iU  image  in  his  breast."— 2&. 
«  "  Such  fate  to  auffering  xnorth  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woesbas  striven." — Bvrtu, 
Ob9.  12.— "When  the  antecedent  is  put  by  lynecdocke  for  more  or  leas  HaX  it  litmHy  aifiilMt 
the  pronoun  agreea  with  it  in  the  figurative,  and  sot  in  the  litcial  aenae;  u, 
"A  dauntleaa  wv/ erect,  irAo  smiled  on  death." — Thomutm, 
"  But  to  the  generous  still  improving  mind, 
Tilat  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  aing  for  joy, 
To  Aim  the  long  review  of  ordered  life 
Is  inward  rapture  only  to  be  felt."— /d.  Seatont. 
Oh.  13. — Pronouns  muMjJotUne  the  words  which  theyrcpreseDt ;  but  this  order  is  eometow 
reversed  -.  as,  *'  Whom  the  cap  fits,  let  Aim  put  it  on." — *' Harlt  I  they  whisper ;  angeb  say,"  *e— 
Pope.    "TTtou,  O  Lord,  art  a  Ood  full  of  compnaaion.** — Old  Te$t.    And  in  anme  caaes  of  appMl- 
tlon,  the  pronoun  naturally  cornea  first;  aa,  "/  Tefiita"-~"Ye  lawyeri."   The  pronoun  ii,  like- 
wise, very  often  precedes  the  clause  or  phrase  which  it  repreaenu ;  as,  '*  la  it  not  roanifiMt.  tkst 
the  generality  of  people  speak  and  write  very  badly  ? " — Campbelte  JIAefjp.  160 ;  Sitaraijf*  Grem. 
if  3m.   Thia  arrangement  is  too  natural  to  be  called  a  transpositicn,   Tne  most  commoa  ftD> 
•f  the  real  iuwsion  is  that  of  the  antecedent  and  relative  in  poetry ;  aa, 
"  Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour. 
The  birds  shill  tear  Aim,  and  the  dogs  devour." — Pops  :  lUadt  xv,  400. 
Oa9.  14.— A  pronoun  sometimes  repreaenta  a  phraee  or  a  emtenee ;  and  in  this  case  the  proiKni 
is  always  in  the  third  peraon  singular  neater :  aa,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  Ikae**' 
Bot." — Gen.  xxviii,  10.   "  Tet  men  can  go  on  to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity ;  teAicA  is  to  talk 
and  act  aa  If  they  bad  a  demonstration  of  its  falsehood."— BttfJer'j  >4na%y,  p.  269.     Wbei  ■ 
b  asked  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  the  nnswer  should  be  tiie  same  aa  if  tt  were  ukM, 
wherein  consists  similitude  or  equality."— p.  270,    "Also,  that  tbe  soul  be  without  knowledm 
H  is  not  good." — Proo,  xii,  2.    In  this  last  example,  the  pronoun  is  not  really  neceasaiy.  "Tint 
ttte  soul  H  without  knowledge,  if  not  good," — Jmka'e  Prayere,  p.  144.    Sometimes  an  inihutivt 
verb  is  taken  as  an  anteeedent:  as,  "  Ha  will  not  be  able  lo  thhJc,  without  wAicA  A  ia  impertiMtt 
to  road;  nor  to  act,  without  mAieA  U  is  impertinent  to  (Ai'iiA."— ArfAiyftraAe,  on  Bittorg,  p.  VU. 

Ona.  15. — When  a  prononn  bllowa  two  words,  having  a  neuter  verb  between  them,  aad  both 
referring  to  the  same  thing,  it  may  rcpKsent  either  of  them,  but  not  often  with  the  same  idm- 
bg :  as,  1.  '*  I  am  the  man,  who  eommand."  Here,  wAo  command  beloncs  to  the  aubject  /.  sm 
the  meaning  ia,  "  1  who  command,  am  tbe  man."  (The  latter  expression  places  the  relative  Beu« 
to  its  anteeedent,  and  is  tberefore  preferable^  2.  "I  am  the  man  who  commands."  Herf, 
nmmande  belongs  to  the  predicate  man,  and  the  meaning  Is,  *■  I  am  the  commander."  Agtts: 
"I  perceive  thou  art  a  pupil,  who  poseeaeett  good  talents  "—Owper'a  PI.  and  Praet.  Oro«.  p-l* 
Here  the  eonstmction  corresponds  not  to  the  perception,  which  is,  of  the  pupil's  talenu.  Stf. 
thereHore,  "I  pereeive  thou  art  a.pt^tpoieei9mg  (or,  irAo msseMeai  good  talenU." 

On.  I8.--iuter  the  expletive  it,  which  may  be  emplnyea  to  introtfnce  a  noun  or  a  pronoan  eftej 
peraon,  number,  or  gender,  the  above-mentioned  distinction  is  generally  disregarded;  and^ 
nlative  is  most  commonly  made  to  agree  with  the  latter  word,  especially  if  this  word  be  oftke  vtt 
Or  the  second  person :  as,  "  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it." — ilom.  vii,  20,  "  For  it  is  not  ye  that  mA 
— Afoff.  X,  20.   The  propriety  of  thia  eonstriiction  is  questionable.    In  the  following 
tkt  relative  agreea  with  the  it,  and  not  with  the  aubaequent  nouns :  "/tia  the  combined 
tioi  of  all  tbe  denominations  that  gioeoto  her  her  winning  beauty  and  her  powerful  charms."— IH'' 
tteiohf't  Aoort,  ISM,  p.  89.    "A  Is  pmritff  and  neatneu  of  expression  which  it  chiety  to  bs 
ttiid^"— BASKT**  Bid.  p.  271.  "A  is  «a<  Me  dificuUy  of  the  language,  bat  on  the  contrary  Oa 
■faurtMiy  andfaeHity  of  it.  that  «ceM»0M  this  neglect  '^— LosrtA'a  Cram.  p.  li.  "A  to  a  mmhmt 
mdaffoodhtmt  Mot  eonatUutM  a  grant  maa."— CAiAfa  Im^natOTt  p.  32. 
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obulP;  t.]'  bxrtax.— tou  x.-*vwnNKnm. — omsiTAnan.  fiSl 

Om.  I7.--TI1B  pTOnoaa  4t  yttf  fitqamttj  ntm  to  •emetliing  ncntloiiad  rabwanentiy  in  di* 
•sntonee  -,  "/(  U  tueieia  to  eomalain  of  what  ts  iireinediabls."  Th!>  pronoun  u  ■  necessary 
npletive  nt  the  commeneement  of  anr  Mntesce  in  which  the  verb  is  followed  bjr  «  pbrM«  or  • 
el»uM  which,  by  trantpositlon,  night  be  made  the  snlgect  of  the  verb;  as,  "It  u  impoasiblo  to 
0£mm  every  one. "—IF'.  AUen't  Gram.  "It  was  requisite  that  the  paptra  thoutd  be  sent.— 7&.  Tht 
fonowliig  example  ia  censured  bj  the  Rer.  Uatt.  Harrison :  "ft  u  reaUj/  curiout,  the  coune  which 
balls  will  gomctunes  i9.'ke."—Abern^hy'»  Lecture*.  "This  awkward  expression,"  says  the  eride, 
"miKbt  have  been  sToided  by  saring,  *  The  course  which  balls  will  sometimes  take  is  really  curi* 
ooa.  " — Harrieon,  on  tke  Stmiek  Language,  p.  147-  If  the  consiruction  is  objectionable,  it  nay. 
In  this  instanee,  be  altered  thus:  It  la  really  curioaa,  to  obeerte  the  course  which  balls  will  some- 
tines  take  t "  So,  it  appears,  we  may  avoid  a  pleonaem  by  an  addition.  But  he  finds  a  worse  tx- 
anple :  saying,  "Again,  in  an  article  fivm  the  *  New  Monthly,'  No.  103,  we  meet  with  the  same 
fcon  of  expression,  bttt  with  anaagratatedaepeet:-'' It  is  incredible,  the  number  of  apothecaries' 
•hop*,  presenting  themselves.'  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  ssy,  '  The  number  of  apothecaries* 
shops,  presenting  themselves,  ia  incredible.' " — lb.  p.  147.  This,  too,  msy  take  an  inSuitive,  *■  to 
tM,  or  "to  behold; "  for  there  is  no  more  extravagance  ia  cUnibtiug  one's  eyes,  than  in  declaring 
oae**  own  statement  **  Incredible."  But  I  am  not  sun  that  the  original  form  Is  not  sUowaUe,  In 
the  fdUowing  line,  we  seen  to  have  something  like  it  t 

"  It  cnrled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breese."— £Eir  W.  SeoH. 
Obb.  18. — Relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  are  placed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  their  own 
elanses ;  and  the  learner  must  observe  that,  through  all  their  eases,  tbey  almost  invariably  retida 
this  aitaation  in  the  sentence,  and  are  found  before  their  verba  even  when  the  order  of  the  con- 
struction would  reverse  this  arrangement :  as,  "  He  who  preserves  me,  to  wAom  I  owe  my  being, 
wieao  I  an,  and  vhom  I  serve,  ia  eternal." — Murray,  p.  159.    *'  He  whom  you  seek."— Zmdm. 
"  The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  Ood,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  t " — Pope. 
Ob8.  19. — A  relaiiee  pronoun,  being  the  representative  of  some  antecedent  word  or  phrase, 
derives  from  this  relation  ita  person,  number,  and  gender,  but  not  its  case.    By  taking  an  other 
relation  of  case,  it  helps  to  form  an  other  clause ;  and,  by  retaining  the  essential  meaning  of  its 
•Meoedent,  serves  to  connect  this  clause  to  that  in  which  the  antecedent  is  found.    No  relative, 
therefore,  can  ever  be  used  in  an  independent  simple  sentence,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  a  aub- 
joiietiTe  verb,  or  be  pnt  in  apposition  with  any  nooo  or  pronoun;  bnt,like  other  connectives,  this 
pronoan  belongs  at  the  head  of  a  clause  in  a  compouna  sentence,  and  excludes  conjunctions,  ex- 
cept when  two  suchelanaea  ate  to  be  joined  together,  aain  the  fbllowing  example:  "I  should  be 
^ad,  at  least,  of  an  easy  companion,  who  may  tall  me  hia  tbonghta,  and  to  taAwn  I  may  00m- 
mnnieate  mine." — (Solaemith'a  £sfay*,  p.  198. 

Om.  90.— The  two  ^eeiat  ndet  commonlv  given  by  the  ^rammarriana,  tet  tlie  constmction  of 
lelatives,  an  not  only  unnecessary,*  but  famty.  I  shall  notice  then  only  to  show  my  reeaons  fbr 
discarding  them.  With  whom  they  origioateo,  it  is  dllScuU  to  say.  Paul's  Accidence  has  them, 
and  if  Dean  Colet,  the  supposed  writer,  did  not  take  them  from  rome  earlier  author,  tbey  must 
have  been  first  taught  by  Aim,  about  the  year  1610 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  copied 
teto  nltnoat every  granmar published  since.  The  firstone  is  faulty,  because,  "When there eomelk 
mo  nominaiive  case  b^ween  the  relative  and  the  verb,  the  reiative  ehall  [not  alwavs]  be  the  nominatioe 
eatetothe  verb; "  as  nay  be  seen  by  the  following  exsmples ;  "  Many  are  the  works  of  human 
Indnatry,  toMch  to  begin  and  finish  are  [say  it]  hardly  granted  to  the  same  man." — £>r.  Johneon'e 
Ado.  to  Diet,  "  They  aim  at  his  removal ;  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  they  will  effect."— 
-Which  to  avoid,  I  cut  them  off."— SAojfc.  Hen.  IV.  The  second  rule  is  faulty,  because,  "  XVhm 
then  eometh  a  nominative  case  between  the  relative  and  the  verb,  the  relative  shall  [not  always}  i§ 
amh  eaee  a* the  verb  wiU  have afier  it  i"  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples:  "Theantnar 
has  not  advanced  any  instances,  which  he  does  not  think  are  pertinent.'' — Murrt^'t  Oram,  i,  19S. 
**  IKAi^A  we  have  reason  to  think  wot  the  ease  with  the  Oreek  and  Latin." — lb.  l\%  "Is  this  your 
SMI,  who  ye  say  wae  bom  blind  ?  "—John,  ix,  19.  The  case  of  the  relative  csnnot  be  accurately 
determioed  by  any  mica  of  mere  location.  It  may  be  nominative  to  a  verb  afor  off,  or  it  may  be 
ebjeetive  with  a  verb  immediately  following ;  as,  '-  Which  I  do  not  find  that  there  ever  «nu." — 
Siight,  OH  the  Greet  Afyhabel,  p.  31.  "And  our  chief  reason  for  believing  loAwA  is  that  our  ances- 
tei»  did  so  before  n»."—Phili4ogiml  Muaeum,  i,  641.  Both  these  particular  rules  are  useless,  be> 
cause  the  general  rules  for  the  cases,  as  given  in  chapter  third  above,  are  applicable  to  relatives, 
snffictent  to  all  the  purpose,  and  not  liable  to  any  exceptions. 

Obs.  21. — In  syntactical  parsing,  each  word,  in  general,  is  to  be  resolved  by  some  one  rule; 
bnt  the  parsing  of  a  pronoun  commonly  requires  two;  one  for  its  agreement  with  the  noun  er 
noons  for  which  it  stands,  and  an  other  for  its  case.  The  rule  of  ^eement  will  be  one  of  the 
irai  which  are  embraced  in  this  present  chapter ;  and  the  rule  for  the  case  will  be  one  of  tho  seven 
which  compose  chapter  third.  So  that  the  whole  syntax  of  pronouns  requires  the  applicaUou  of 
eleven  different  rules,  while  that  of  nouns  or  verbs  is  embraced  in  six  or  seven,  and  that  of  any 
other  part  of  speech,  in  one  only.  In  respect  to  their  oases,  relatives  and  interrogatives  admit  u 
every  construction  common  to  nouns,  or  to  the  personal  pronouns,  except  appMutioii.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fbliowingexamples : 

1.  Mominatives  by  Role  2d:  "I  who  write;  — Thoti  who  wtiteat; — He  who  writes; — The 
nimal  wAfeA  runa."— Dr.  Adam.  "  He  that  ipareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son."— Sblbmon.  "  He 
who  dees  any  thing  wAkA  he  knows  m  wrong,  ventures  on  dangerous  ground."— ''IFKof  will  bo< 
eomeofns  without  religion}"— .BAi^.  "Here  I  determined  to  wait  ike  hand  of  death;  tffAMi 

•  "  Mr.  Hnmy's  6th  Role  Is  nniiMeMsry."— LfimM'i  2WuA  Gram.  p.  81 ;  SvUiont't,  p.  90.  Tbs  two  miss 
of  wblch  I  spoak,  oonsUtDtaMarrar's  Rule  VI:  Alger's  and  Bacon's  Itnls  VI;  U«r>-hsnt's  Knls  IX  ;  IhkmsdII'S 
Bute  XTI :  KlrUisoi's  Rotes  XT  sod  XVI :  Jandoa's  XXI  sad  XXIt ;  Ct«uU«'s  X  snd  XI ;  Nixon's  Obs.  MOi 
sudmii;  uiNlarsflMndinLswtb'a  aram.p.l<n)  ChuKhlll's,  186;  UaB's,a08{  W.AlteB's,2H;BlsM,nt. 
and  nsBj  other  boeks. 
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Mft  THB  amuauM  of  xroush  ouiouu.  [mbs  m. 

Illope,whaifttlMtUeonfi.tmBjUllightl;r"P(w  ttft."--2)r.  .Mhmoa.  **Wktt  ia nUmui 
wueomuiuUe.wrMito  oonfoand.'^— OuU.  **Th«7  onljr  m  iriiB,«By(»aniriMtoubMioM 

— CtomMn.  ■ 
2.   Nominatives     Rut«  6th :  (i.  e.  words  parsed  as  nominatttei  after  the  rerbs,  thoagk  bcnI 

tnnsposed:)  "IVAo  arttiiou  "IFAat  were  we  ?"— /ft.  '■  Do  not  tell  them  m&o  1  aa 

^*  Let  him  be  teko  he  may,  he  U  sot  the  honest  fellow  l/*tU  he  seeKtcd."— "  The  general  eoadi 

dT  mankind  it  neitiicr  what  it  was  desionad,  nor  tehat  it  ousht  to  be." 
8.  NomlnatiTes  absolute  hj  Rule  8ln :  *'  There  are  certain  bounds  to  imprudence,  mUcA  hi 

trmiwresaed,ibtn  Temaina  no  place  Tor  repentance  in  the  natural  course  of  thin^." — Bp.  Bti 
WJiich  btimf/  to,  it  need  not  be  anj  wonder,  why  I  should." — Waiitr'a  ParUeUt,  Pnf.v- 1 

"  He  offered  an  apology,  which  not  bting  adtnitid,  he  became  snbmimive/' — Mtarray't  £iib 

SOS.   This  construction  of  the  relatire  is  a  LatinUm,  and  -very  seldom  used  by  tbe  beet  Ea§ 

writers. 

4.   PossMsiTcs  by  Bale  4th :  "  The  ehief  man  of  th«  island,  whm  name  was  Poblius."— j 
•*  Despair,  a  emel  ^ranl.  from  toAoH  prisons  none  ean  esoipe."— i?r.  Johatoik.  "  To  eonf 
on  Hhtt  wAote  Toke  is  easT  and  wAom  borden  is  light."— ScmIs. 

6.  Objectives  by  Rale  ith :  Those  tehom  she  persuaded."— Z}r.  Johiuon.  "  The  cloak  tit 
left  at  Tioas." — St.  Paul.  "  By  the  things  which  he  suffered."—/*'.  "A  man  wham  thm 
reason  to  suspect."— "IV%af  are  we  to  &o}"~-Burke.  *' Love  refuses  nothing  thtU  loresrad 
— •Gumott.  *'  The  first  thing,  sars  he,  is,  to  choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  i 
cate  wAfcA,  is  to  be  the  design  oi  hia  work." — Blair'i  RM^.  p.  421.  "IFAomnnw  you  ptea 
appoint." — Loicth.  "Whatsoever  he  doeth,  shall  prosper." — BibU.  "What  we  »te  afirsidtl 
before  men,  we  should  be  afraid  to  think  before  Ood."— -Sifis.  "Shall  I  hide  from  Abrshan^ 
thing  which  I  do  ? "— Crm.  xriii,  32.  "Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  what  1  am  going  to  dof 
"Call  imperfection  tohat  thou  fanciest  such." — Pope. 

6.  Objectives  by  Rule  6th :  (i.  e.  pronouns  parsed  as  objectives  after  neuter  verbs,  thongh  H 
stand  before  them :)  "  He  is  not  the  man  thtd  I  took  him  to  be." — "Whom  did  you  suppose 
to  be  ? "— "  If  the  lad  ever  become  what  you  wish  him  to  be." 

7.  ObjcctiTCB  by  Rnle  7th :  "  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?     Bible.  "  The  laws  by  which  the  «^ 
it  governed,  are  general," — Bp.  Butler.    "Whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  derender  *'— -Mft 
"That  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which  nnthinking  men  are  subject  to."— /rf.     **  I  eamol 
tlilnk  the  loss  of  such  talents  at  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  Tras  master  of,  a  more  m ' 
choly  instance."— StM^.    "  Grammar  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  all  other  science 
■—Buchanan't  Eng.  Sj/nt.  p.  xx. 

Obs.  22.— In  familiar  language,  the  relative  of  tke  objective  case  is  fluently  Mndersfesrf; 
"  The  man  [whom']  I  trust." — Couper.    "  Here  is  the  letter  [which]  I  received."    6o  in  tke 
lowing  sentences :  "  This  is  the  man  they  hate.    Thexe  are  the  goods  they  bought.     Are  *' 
the  Oods  they  worship  ?   Is  this  the  woman  you  saw  ? " — Ath'a  Gram.  p.  96.   This  elUpw 
afiowable  only  in  the  familiar  style.    In  grave  writing,  or  delibo'ate  diacoiuaa,  it  is  muck 
to  express  this  relative.    The  omission  of  it  is  often  attended  with  some  obsourity ;  as. 
next  error  [that]  I  shall  mention  [J  it  a  capital  one."— iiCmMf.  £1.  of  Crit  H,  157.   "  It  ii  I 
[that]  ws  know  of  the  divine  perfections."— iSMtyo/,  p.  M.   "  The  faith  {whtch}  we  give  to  i 
ory,  may  be  thought,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  resolvable  into  consdonsneasi  aa  w<ail  ss  i 
hDAtrA]  we  give  to  the  immediate  impressions  of  sense." — CampbelTt  Rhet.  p.  £3.    "  We 
that  [which]  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  [which]  we  have  seen." — John,  iii,  II.    The  on 
of  a  relative  in  the  nominative  ease,  is  ahnost  always  inel^tant ;  as, "  This  is  the  worst  tkii^ 
could  bapnen."— "  There  were  several  things  [tMch]  brougbt  it  upon  me."—PH^rim't 


tfCrU,  ii,  257. 

"  tn  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  tbat  'tis  man."— /^ope,  on  Man. 

"  Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread." — Id.  to  Arbvthnot. 

"  There's  nothing  blsckens  like  the  ink  of  fools."— /li.  to  Aiifuttm. 
Obb.  23, — The  antecedent  is  sometimes  suppressed,  especially  in  poetry ;  as,  "  Who  will,  wff! 
a  judge."— CAurrAiV/.    "How  shall  I  curse  [him  or  them]  whom  Ood  hath  not  cursed 
bert,  xxiii,  8.    "  There  are,  indeed,  [some  persons]  who  seem  dbpoied  to  extend  her 
mndt  forther." — CamobelTt  Philotophy  of  Rhet  p.  187. 

[He]  "Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor; 
He]    Who  lives  to  fancy,  never  con  be  rich."— yow^. 
"  Serious  should  be  an  author's  final  views ; 
[They]  Who  write  for  pure  amusement,  ne'er  amuse." — Id. 
Obs.  24. — Which,  as  well  as  who,  was  formerly  applied  to  persons ;  as,    Our  FathtrwUtA^ . 
in  beaven.**— Pray  for  than  which  despitefuUy  nse  you."— Zm*!-,  ti,  28.  And,  as  tods  i 
ftmner  example  here  cited,  some  British  critics,  still  preferring  the  archaism,  have  accused  "Tw ; 
Americans  "of  "poor  criticism,"  in  that  they  "  have  changed  which  into  vAo,  as  bring  m«e 
consonant  to  the  rules  of  Gmmmar."    Falsely  imagining,  that  whirh  and  ip*o,  with  the  siw 
antecedent,  can  be  of  different  t;endert,  they  allege,  that,  "  The  ase  of  the  neuter  proDoun  wi™ 
with  it  a  certain  vagueness  and  sublimity,  not  inappropriate  in  reminding  us  that  our  worship  ii 
addressed  to  a  Being,  infinite,  and  snpenor  to  all  distinctiona  applicable  to  material  objects.  — 


'  highett." — UiwtKt  Gram.  p.  28.    But  which  may  stlh  be  applied  to  a  young  ( 
«nd  intelligence  be  disregarded :  as,  "  The  child  which  died."    Or  even  to  adults,  when  tltey  bis 
Ipokon  of  without  regard  to  a  distinct  personality  or  identi^t  as.  "H^uAof  yoa  will  go}"-' 
"  Cnith  kaowetb  Dot  wAteA  is  wkieht  himself  or  his  puoditt.**- Z.«yA  Bwtt. 
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■IT.  T.]  mux.— SHU  x—- TBOimm* — votm.  US 

ta.  S&— A  KD|wr  hbbm  t«k«B  mtnlr  m  a  nutf ,  br  sn  iq)p«UaiT«  teken  in  taj  a«OM  ml 

lictlj  penouii,  moat  be  leprase&ted  bj  tohicA,  and  not  bj  ioao;  m,  ■'  Berod — which  it  but  sa 

^01111?  for  eruelty."— "  la  ererj  pretcription  of  dutjr,  Ood  proposeth  bimitif  aa  a  rewardei ; 
be  a  only  to  tboas  that  please  him."— Da  J,  Owm.  WAieA  would  pcrtaapa  be  more  projMt 
lantM,  in  tkt  followiiu  paMage:  "Tbey  did  not  deitroj  the  nationi,  concenung  wAom  tha 
«d  comnunded  tYien."—Paalm,  cvi,  34.  Dr.  Blolr  hai  preferred  it  in  tne  following  instance: 
iKj  lion  ind  mj  pillar  are  BufficientW  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achillea  and  the  miniiter, 
tiik  1  join  to  them." — I^eeham,  p.  161.  Ua  maant,  "  teAon  tuuMM  Icomuei  t»HA  tkHrt;"  vaa 
IA^'Im  juocd  the  penon  of  Acliillea  to  a  lion,  or  that  of  a  roiniflter  to  a  pillar. 
Ov-  IG.— When  two  or  more  relative  clauses  peruin  to  the  same  antecedent,  \t  they  are 
by  ft  eoqjmetioB,  the  same  relatira  ought  to  be  amptojwd  In  eaoh,  igitMfalT  to  the 
'  of  the  HWth  note  below;  but  if  na  coi^unetion  is  axpTauador  understood  betwaa^ 
^■i,  ]ie  pronouu  ought  rather  to  be  different ;  as, "  There  are  many  things  that  you  can  appak  of, 
iUfmigtbeseen.'* — H.  W.  Green's  Gram^.  11.  This  distinction  ]s  noticed  in  the  fifth  chapter 
f  ItjiMtogy,  Obs.  2Bth,  on  the  Clasiea  of  rionouna.   Dr.  Prieitley  sayt,  "  WliatcTcr  relatin 


rmmg,  «u  reoucea  to  tne  brink  ut  aeatruction,  lost  notning.' — vmpertai  nutory,  Vol.  zo,  o, 
I  It  ought  to  have  bean,  and  which  in  the  very  biimnmng."—pTiettley'»  Oram.  p.  102.  L. 

pnnv,  (u  I  bare  shown  in  the  Introduction,  Ch.  x,  1 22,)  assumes  all  this,  without  references ; 

Hbk u a salro  the  word  " generally,"  which  merelT  impairs  the  certainty  of  the  rule: — "the 

CnlitiTe  ooght  generuBjf  to  he  tued  in  them  all.''— Octoto  Gram.  p.  l&ft.  And,  of  tcAo  and 
Cobbntaqrs:  *•  Bithermay  do ;  bat  both  b«w  ought  to  be  relatires  of  the  sane  anteecdcBt 
itte  una  icnienee." — Gniin,^202.  The  inaceurs^  of  these  rales  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
tMralogy  whieh  is  corrected  ondn  them.  In  the  following  sentence,  the  first  retotiva  oalr  la 

EtlTc,aadGoase(]a«ntly  the  other  may  be  dificrent:  "These  were  the  offican  thtt  were  eeuoi 
>m',and  who  signaliaed  thenselvcs  afterwsjds  so  gloriously  upon  all  occasbnts." — BotUn'f 
h  ii,  S2.  See  also  in  Rev.  z,  6th,  a  similar  example  without  the  conjunction. 
|Bla  27.— la  convenation,  the  poMeaatve  pronoun  your  is  sometimes  used  in  a  droll  way,  bring 
IMcocd  isto  fur  in  pxonniiciation.  and  Bothiag  more  being  meant  by  it,  than  night  be  ex^ 

Kbj  the  artiele  an  or  a :  aa,  "  Kieh  honesty  dwells,  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  hoow ; 
'  pearl  in  jioitr  foul  oyster." — Shah^ieart. 

NOTES  TO  KULE  X. 
Nor  I. — A  prononn  sbonld  not  be  introducod  in  connexion  vitfa  words  that  belong 
■I  properij  to  the  nteeedont,  w  to  an  other  pronoun ;  as,  "And  then  there  u 
laimfotPidla$ker^]am."-'Bacon't  fFt'siom,  p.  22.  Saj~"  for Pa^'< 
**  Mr  iaatt       are  famish *d  with  bees, 
Whoee  monnnr  inrites  one  to  sleep."— iS^i(m«,  b.  284. 
til  list  iiwtanee.  however,  is  only  an  example  of  pUontum  ;  wmeh  it  nllowaUe  aail 
ipest  ia  mimaUd  dUcoune,  but  inelegant  in  any  other.    Oar  gmnmuinii  ban 
t^ocd  it  too  positivdy.    It  oeeurs  raodiy  tiaiei  in  th«  Bible ;  w,    Knoir  jb 
It  Hk  Lou  A*  is  Ood."— Put^,  o,  8. 

lion  U^A  ebange  of  namber  in  the  aeeond  mtbod.  or  eren  a  pramisdnona  ub 
ft  tod  you  in  the  Mine  eaae  and  the  aame  style,  is  inelegant,  and  ought  to  bo 
»ied;  as,  "Fou  wept,  and  I  for  Mm."—"  Harry,  said  mv  lord,  don't  cry;  I'll 
mpu  sometlnng  towards  loss." — SwifCt  Poemi,  p  267.  "  Tb  sobs  of  sloth, 
■>  cffipring  of  ^rkness,  awake  from  yonr  sleep." — Brown't  Mstapbors,  p.  OG. 

poeis  bare  very  often  adopted  the  former  soleuisn),  to  accommodate  their  meat- 
>■!  or  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  the  old  verb  in  the  aeeond  peraon  HBgular:  m, 
Tiy  betrt  is  yet  blameles,  0  fly  wbile  may." —  Qu»em*$  Irofce,  p.  4o. 
"  Ob  1  Pe^y,  Peggy,  when  thou  goett  to  brow, 

Crander  well  what  you're  about  to  do." — King't  PotnUf  p.  G94. 
"As  is  that  lov'd  Athenian  bower, 

7*011  laanCd  an  all<ommanding  power. 

Thy  mimic  sonl,  O  nymph  endear'd  I 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  hoard." — OolUna^  Ode  to  Miuic, 
Nots  III.— The  relative  who  is  applied  only  to  persons,  and  to  animals  or  things 
''"iiified;  and  vkieh,  to  brnte  animals  and  inanimate  things  spoken  oi  literally-: 
^"^jiufj^  wAo  preuded;"— "Tile  old  crab  vAo  advised  the  young  one ; *' — 
^  hm  vhieh  ran  away ; " — '*  The  book  whieh  was  given  me.*' 
^OTi  IV. — Noons  of  multitude,  unless  they  express  persons  directly  as  such, 
toW  not  be  represented  by  the  relative  tcAo ;  to  soy,  *' The  /tiffii^yii'Aom  I  visited," 
Dold  Wdly  be  proper ;  ineU  would  bore  be  better.  When  such  nouns  are  striody 
tke  Dealer  gender,  which  may  represent  them ;  as,  "  The  eommittee*  which  were 
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appointed."    Bat  where  the  idea  of  rationali^  w  predohrinaBt,  mAo  or  wAom  m 
not  to  be  improper ;  as,  "  Tbo  cODcltmon  of  the  Iliad  is  Itlce  the  exit  of  a  grctt 
OBt  of  company  tehom  he  has  entertained  maraiifieeutlj."— Cbwpcr.  "A^lv 
only  the  ezpresnon  of  the  derire  (tf  a  nn^UutU  wAo  have  power  to  pnniafa."— ,~ 
JHtilotophy  of  the  Mind. 

Nou  v.— -In  general,  the  pronoun  moat  so  agree  with  its  anteoedent  aa  to , 
the  same  idea,  and  never  in  snch  a  raanoer  as  to  eonfband  the  name  with  tlie 
rigniSed,  or  any  two  things  with  eaoh  other.   Etamples :  *'JaMa  is  in  the  noinii 
ease,  beoaase  it  leads  the  sentenoe." — IitfaiU  School  Oram.  p.  80.   Here  if 
aentA  (he  word  "Jane,"  and  not  the  pereon  Jane.    "  What  mark  or  tign  id  put 
master  to  show  that  he  is  in  the  poEBesnve  Ase  ?   Spell  it" — lb.  p.  32.  Heri 
word  **  mailer  "  is  most  absardly  confounded  with  the  man;  and  that  to  acoooiiM 
grammar  to  a  child's  comprehension  1  1 

NoTB  VI. — Tho  relative  that  may  be  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  Uiio^ 
the  folloving  esses,  it  is  more  appropriate  than  who,  whom,  or  which  ;  and  oa«1 
be  preferred^  unless  it  be  ocoessary  to  use  a  prepo»tion  before  the  relatirc  :—\ 
After  on  adjeotire  of  the  superlative  degree,  when  the  relative  elaose  is  restri^'in 
as,  "Ho  was  the  Jirtt  that  oame." — ''  He  was  the  JUtttt  person  that  ooald 
fonnd." — CamphelVe  Rhet.  p.  422.  "  The  Greeks  were  the  greatesi  reasoneni 
ever  appeared  in  the  world." — Bsathe  :  Murray's  Gram.  p.  127.  (2.)  Aftc 
adjective  same,  when  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive ;  as.  "  He  is  the  stuw  vm 
yon  saw  befine."— /Vint/fly'a  Gram.  p.  101;  MwrraifX  158;  Om^MTi  I 
423.  (3.)  After  the  ante^ent  who ;  as, "  Who  ^at  is  a  sincere  friend  lo  it. 
look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  fonodaUon  of  Uie  fabric 
ington.  (4.)  After  two  or  mora  antecedents  that  demand  a  relative  ^apled  bat 
persons  and  to  things;  as,  "He  spoke  largely  of  the  men  and  Ainge  tkaths 
seen."—"  When  some  particular  person  or  tiling  is  spoken  of,  thai  ought  to  bt  i 
distinctly  marked.*' — Murray*t  Gram.  p.  51.  (^.)  After  an  unlimited  anteca 
whiuli  the  relative  clause  is  designed  to  restrict;  as,  "Jltoughta  that  hreaibe. 
words  that  bum." — Gray.  "Mutie  that  accords  with  the  present  tone  of  acai 
onthataocouot,  doubly  agreeable." — Karnes,  El.  of  Orit.  n,  311.  "ForTbeos 
descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mea.n,"~Biair*e  SiH  p- > 
(6.)  After  any  antecedent  introduced  by  the  expletive  t( ;  a?,  "Jt  u  you  that  snfil 
— "It  was  I,  and  not  be,  that  did  it." — ChurehilTs  Gram.p.  142.  "Itni! 
he  t  that  they  were  bo  angry  with." — Murray's  Exercitee,  R.  17.  "h  iraj 
fiomtM  alone       Verres  meant  to  inauli." — ^Koir's  Jfjbl.  p.  825.    (7.)  hti 

Sner^,  wherever  the  propriety  of  who  or  wAicA  is  donbtfni;  as,  *■  TIm  liitled 
H  was  placed  in  ih»  midst. 

NoTi  VlL — When  two  or  more  relative  clauses  connected  by  a  eoajunctioa  \ 
a  similar  dependenoe  in  respect  to  tbe  anteoedent,  the  same  pronoon  most  be  empV 
in  each  ;  as,  "0  thou,  wao  art,  and  who  wast,  and  who  art  to  oomel"— "- 
they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun.  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  bcai 
whom  they  have  loved,  and  whom  th^  have  served,  and  after  wAom  ibev  ^ 
walked,  and  whom  they  have  sought,  and  urAom  they  have  wor^iped." — Jtr  vml 

Ndtk  VIII. — Tbe  relative,  and  the  preposition  governing  it,  should  not  be 
when  they  are  necessary  to  the  sense  intended,  or  to  a  proper  eonnexkn  of  tbe  (o 
of  the  sentence ;  as,  "  Ho  is  still  in  the  situation  yon  saw  him."   Better  thus : 
is  still  in  the  situation  »n  which  yon  aaw  htm." 

*  Thta  rait,  In  kll  lU  part*,  la  to  be  ipplM  chiefly,  If  not  Miflj',  to  mcb  rt latin  cImum  w  m  utn 
rtttriftirt  MDiW ;  ftir,  In  tbv  rrxumplivt  mdm  oT  Ui*  ntlatiTt,  tnl*  or  wkiek  wmj  he  raon  pitifcr  dm  it ' 
"Abnlwin  Mkmnlr  MUom  ht«  mom  fiuthfwi  MTTaot,  vhtmi  hm  dr*p«tcbca  to  i  hunn  on  tfab  miiv^iM ' 
llw Str  Ma  Mm.  to  4lMita»r«»  hli  mlMlon  itlth  Ml  saslltj.t'— Jtri.'niaN'« t, O.  SMBjwtton-tW 
Oto.  Sftl.  awh,  fcc,  on  (b«  C]Mam»  oT  Proaonn>. 

t  Uumj  ImaglDwl  thU  Mtmii^  to  tw  bad  BnglUh.  Ho  ftrj  Mnngoly  mlMooh  tb*  pxMMu  In  f.-r  * 
«f  tbe  prepoctiioii  teitM;  and  accordinKly  eon<l«iBned  the  test,  noder  Un  nW,  "  Prep»WoM||ommib"tJ' 
cue."  K>  of  the  rollawli.i :  '  It  U  not  I  be  ii  enrigMl  villi.*'— iUivra*'i  dtrajij,  B.  17.  9*\wt .  '  :i  b  i 
rial  hel<  enngcd  with."  Herv  b  no  rtoUtlon  of  tbe  tnm:a\ii%  rnle,  or  of  any  oUicr ;  ■»<  both  M«tfr  ■ 
•van  Hnrr^v  Ibrn  of  lb*  latter,  are  qait*  m  itood  »  hi*  prapofwd  nbetJ'nte* :  *'  It  ww  not  w*U  ta*  * 
wm  M  ucr7."— Munajr'*  Kif,  p  ftl.  ■>  It  la  not  wtk  mthnU  cnfMMl."— O.  In  tbM  bofM  <«<'**-' 
Um  phruNn  mii  Urn  and  with  m»  hm  ft  ytaj  Kwkwmtd  suit  qwrtlosftbto  poiUoB :  K  mtma  SMbn^ 
mij  diptB<  n  Ml  ud  it,  or  OB  «vr|r  ud  Mw«K*d> 
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Non  IX. — After  certain  nouns,  of  tiioe.  place,  manner,  or  eaose,  the  oonjonetif* 
tdverbs  when,  where,  whtthtr,  whence.  How,  and  why,  are  a  sort  of  special  relatives  ; 
bat  no  such  adverb  should  bo  uacd  where  a  preposition  and  a  relative  pronoun  would 
bettor  express  the  relation  of  the  terms :  as,  **A  canae  wAcrs  justice  is  so  muoh 
oonoemed."  Saj,  "A  oanse  tn  which,"  See  Etymology,  Obs.  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
oa  the  Glasses  of  Adverbs. 

Non  X. — ^Whrae  a  pronoan  or  a  pronominal  adjective  will  not  express  tbo  meaning 
dearly,  the  noon  must  be  repeated,  or  inserted  in  stead  of  it :  as,  "  We  see  the 
beavtifol  variety  <^  oolonr  io  the  rainbow,  and  sre  led  to  ooorider  Uie  cause  of 
Say. — *  *  the  cause  of  that  vaiieHf  ;  '*  beoaose  the  it  may  mean  the  varie^,  the  eolmit, 
or  Mtf  rtanhow. 

Non  XI. — To  prevent  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  the  relative  should,  in  general,  be 
^aeed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  antecedent.  Tho  following  sentence  is  therefore 
tulty :  "  He  is  like  a  beast  of  proy,  that  is  void  of  oompasuon.  Better  thus :  **  He 
that  is  void  of  compassion,  is  like  a  beast  of  prey." 

KoTi  XII. — The  pronoun  what  should  never  be  used  in  stead  of  the  eonjanotioa 
that;  as,  "  Think  do  man  so  perfect  but  what  he  may  err.**  This  is  a  vulgar  fault 
Say,—"  but  that  be  may  err." 

Non  XIIL — A  pronoun  should  never  be  used  to  represent  an  adjeetive,-~^eept 
the  wonomioal  adjectives,  and  others  taken  substantively ;  becauso  a  pronoun  can 
BQtoer  express  a  oooorote  quoUty  as  such,  nor  ooovert  it  properly  into  an  abatnuAs 
as,  "Be  attentive f  without  which  you  will  learn  nothing.  Better  Urns:  *'Ba 
attentive ;  for  wilhovt  attention  you  will  learn  nothing." 

Non  XIV. — Though  the  relative  which  may  in  some  instanecs  stand  for  a  phrase 
era  sentence,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  fit  representative  of  an  indicative  assertion  ;  as, 
"Hie  man  opposed  me,  which  was  anticipated.'* — NixorCe  Porter,  p.  127.  Say.— 
"  bm  hit  oppoMttiou  was  anticipated."    Or :  "  The  man  opposed  me.  as  was  antto- 


whieh  t9  punished." — Jb.  p.  128.  This  is  an  other  factitious  sentence,  formed  after 
the  same  model,  and  too  erroneous  for  correction :  none  but  a  conceited  grammatiat 
eould  ever  have  framed  such  a  constnictioD. 

NoTs  XV. — The  possessive  pronouns,  mjf,  thg,  h£e,  her,  if*,  ho.,  should  be 
inserted  or  repeated  as  often  as  the  sense  or  construction  of  the  sentence  rcqnlrea 
tfiem ;  their  omission,  Uke  that  of  the  articles,  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  constitut* 
a  proper  ellipsis :  as.  "  Of  Princeton  and  vicinity.** — Say,  "  Of  Princeton  and  it$ 
vieioity.*'  "  The  man  and  wifb." — Say.  "  The  man  and  hie  wife.'*  "  Many  verba 
vary  both  their  i^ification  and  oonatrnctioD." — Adam**  Oram.  p.  170 ;  GWt/'t, 
171.    Say, — '*and  their  eonstruetion.** 

Non  XVI. — Tn  the  correcting  of  any  disoord  between  the  anteeedeat  and  its 
prmoon,  if  the  latter  for  any  sufficient  reason  is  most  proper  as  it  stands,  the  former 
must  be  changed  to  accord  with  it :  as,  "  Let  us  discuss  what  relates  to  each  particu- 
lar m  their  order : — iVfordcr." — Priestley's  Gram.  j>.  193.  Betterthus:  "Letna 
disenss  what  relates  to  the  several  paHieulart^  in  their  order.'*  For  the  order  of 
dnngi  implies  ^nrality. 


"  The  subject  is  to  be  joined  with  bis  predicate." — Bp.  Wilkins  :  LowtKt  Oram.  p.  43. 

prMBM.— Not  ff^tp^,  beoMiM  Um  imnoao  U$  trntOm  maMnlliM  gander,  mnd  doM  not  eomaHw  iiji— I 
liMtMadeiX  navn  >a^ct,  wttleh  1»  of  Ui«  third  pvnon,  iliicnUr,  MMter.    But,  MMonUnK  to  Bam  IOtb,**A 
iraDMia  mnBt  mfrtt  wtih  lu  antecedenf ,  or  the  doud  or  pronouD  wtafob  It  raprNuti,  tn  pcnoD,  nambw, 
tnte."  Thuvftn*,      ahonld  be  iU;  Ibni,  "  Tb«  tatOMtU  tobsjulned  with  tit  pttdkAta."] 

"Every  one  mtut  judge  of  their  own  feelings." — Byron' 9  Letters.  "Every  one  in  tli« 
bauly  should  know  their  duty." — Wm.  Penn,  "To  introduce  iu  possessor  into  'that  way 
in  which  it  ahcmld  go.' " — Infant  SeAooi  Gram.  p.  t.  "  Do  not  they  say,  every  true  baUmr 
has  the  S^Ut  of  Ood  in  thenn  i  "—Barelay't  Worka,  iii,  3SS.   "  There  is  none  in  their  natnnfl 
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«tate  lighteoQfl.  no  not  aos."—Weo^»  IHet,  AiNa,  ii,  129.  "  If  ye  WM  flf  tk«  vorU 
.world  would  love  hia  own." — John,  zt,  L9.  "HU  finm  had  not  T«t  lo«t  all  bar  « 
iHightne^." — Miltoa.  "  No  one  will  answer  tt  if  I  were  their  uicnd  or  wpanin 
Vleeh,  No.  531.  "  Bat  fn  lowliness  of  mind  let  esch  esteem  other  better  than  t 
kelvM." — Phffippuau,  it,  8.  **  And  let  none  of  yon  imftgine  evil  in  your  hewtB  a^vn 
neighbooi." — Zaohatiah,  riii,  17.  **  For  erer^  tree  is  known  by  his  own  fruit." — £Mii,i 
*' But  she  fell  to  laughing,  like  one  out  of  their  right  mind." — Caatla  B«dtrmA,^i\.  " 
these  systeins,  bo  for  irom  having  any  tendency  to  make  men  better,  have  a  manifes 
dency  to  make  him  wor^c" —  WaylanSt  Moral  Scima,  p.  128.  "  And  nobody  elx  i 
make  that  city  thdr  refiige  any  more." — JotepKtu'a  L4fs,  p.  IfiS.  **  What  is  qnsntitj, 
lespcots  sylli^ee  ot  words }  It  is  that  time  which  ia  occnpted  in  prononaeinc  it."— i 
kf'a  Oram.  p.  108.  "la  each  expresaiaiu  the  adjrctiTe  so  much  iwciblw  an  advoki 
meaning,  that  they  are' usually  parsed  as  such." — Buttimt,  JS.  Oram.  p.  103.  "  The  iaa| 
like  a  race-horae;  which  runs  the  faster  the  less  weight  it  carries." — Aiwiso'i .-  Jul.  i 
Murray's  Kei/,  Rule  8.  "  As  two  thoughtless  boys  were  trying  to  see  which  could  'el 
'greatest  weight  with  their  jaws,  one  of  them  had  several  of  his  nim-set  teeth  wren^d 
their  sockets." — Nempapar.  "Ereryboily  nowadays  publishes  mcsnoiis;  ercrybod] 
recollections  which  they  think  worthy  of  recording." — Shtehau  D'Airwmtm,  p.  26.  "B 
body  trembled  Ibr  themsdTes  or  their  friends." — Oaldtmitk't  CrasM,  i,  171> 
"  A  steed  comes  at  morning ;  no  rider  is  there ; 
Bnt  ita  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  de^tair." — CampML 

TThdbb  Note  I. — Fronodks  Wkoko  os  Nsedless.  j 
"  Charles  Inres  to  atudy ;  but  John,  alas !  he  is  very  idle." — MercAata'a  Se^ooi  Gra^.- 1 
**  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone }  "-j 
ifi,  0.  **¥nio,  in  iteadofKoing  about 'ddng  good,  thn  are  peii]etnaUy  intent  ^oaJ 
mlsohiet*'— TVUMmn.  "IK^m  ye  d^vered  up,  and  denied  Um  in  the  pnsenos  ofj 
tins  VUAte."—Aei»,  iii,  13.  ''Whom,  whan  they  had  washed,  they  laid  her  ia  n 
^tiMjnbex."—Aeit,  ix.  37.  "Then  Hanaaaeh  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was  Ood."— i  L] 
xxxiii,  13.  *'  Whatever  a  man  conceives  clearlv,  he  may,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trQutle,  J 
faito  ^tinct  propositions,  and  express  it  clearly  to  others." — Murraj/'s  Gram.  S\a,  p. 
**  But  to  that  pobit  of  time  which  he  haa  chosen,  the  painter  being  entire^  00D£act 
aaanot  afaiUtnrioaa  stages  of  the  same  actioa."— IMotr^s  Slut.  p.  A2.  "It  u  withnd 
proof  at  a)l  what  he  aul^oiaa."*-£arats^«  IFoHtf,  i,  801.  "0MmF<whiaT«stiiDaB7| 
oeming  Robert  Barclay." — lb,  i,  Hi.  "According  to  the  author  of  the  PobiitfnH 
advice." — lb.  iii,  263.  "These  things  seem  as  ugly  to  the  Eye  of  their  Mednsc^cj 
(hose  -Ethiopians  pictur'd  in  Nemesis  her  Pitcher." — Baeon'a  Wudom  of  the  Amirti;  p 
"Uoreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  Condition  propounded  with  Sphynx  herjEn^iui 
<&.  p.  73.  "  Whoever  believeth  not  therein,  (hey  shall  perish." — fiafa'a  Xtnm,  y 
-Wtan,  at  Sestius  his  entreaty,  Z  had  been  at  hia  house."— tKottar'a  FmrtUOt  f> 
"  There  high  aa  Sipylus  his  shaggy  brow. 
She  BtandSi  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe." — Pope'*  Homer,  B.  zzir,  L  777. 

TTndkb  Notb  n. — Ckanqb  of  Kuhbeb. 
'*  So  will  I  Bead  upon  you  famine,  and  evil  beasts,  and  they  shall  bereave  thee."— f- 
T,  17.   "Why  do  you  plead  so  much  for  it?  why  do  ye  preach  itup?" — Barriij'*  " 
i,  ISO.   "Since  thou  bast  decreed  that  1  shall  bear  man,  your  darling." — EAmn'i 
idtuon*  in  Cfbm*  p.  100.   "  You  have  iny  book  and  I  have  thine ;  1.  e.  thy  book."— '"^ 
•im'*  Qrum^  1821.  p.  88.   "Neit^  ait  dura  aneh  a  one  as  to  be  jgnmaat  cf  vbi: 
•ze."— ButtioM,  Lot.  Oram.  p.  70.   •*  Betum,  thou  backsliding  lanel,  eaith  the  Uiti.  ■ 
will  not  ciiuse  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you."— AmnuiA,  iii,  12.   "The  Almighty,  tia*^ 
to  cut  thee  off  in  the  fullness  of  iniquity,  has  sent  me  to  give  you  warning.*' — Art 
*if ,  p.  278.    "  Wert  thou  bom  only  fiw  pleasure  f  were  you  never  to  do  any  thinj : 
Uir't  Antoaimu,  p.  63.    "Thou  shalt  be  required  to  go  to  God,  to  die,  aad  give  ] 
aecoont."— Babmbs's  Noras:  on  Luke,  xii,  20.   "And  canst  thou  expect  to  beWld 
resplendent  glorr  (rf  the  Czcatox?  would  not  sueh  a  sight  annihilate  you?"— Jfi^- 
the  prophet  had  commanded  thee  to  do  some  great  thing,  would  you  have  refitw^' 
Ommon  Sehoet  Jomntai,  i,  80.   "Art  thou  penitent?   Evince  your  sincerity  byN*.-, 
ftwth  frniu  meet  for  repentance."— CAmttan'f  rotfa-JiwuiN.  p.  117.   "IwiU  nU  tki<. 
dear  eon:  I  remember  all  your  tenderness."— CAwiie  Take,  p.  8.   "So  do  thou,  ay* 
open  your  ears,  and  your  eyes." — WripAt't  AtJteiUt  p.  83.   "I  promise  yoo,  this  wafra  | 
4o  discourage  thee."— P%rim'«  Progrtu^  p.  446.   "  Ere  you  lemaik  an  other's  sin.  W I 
own  conscience  look,  within." — Gay.    "  Permit  that  I  uiare  in  thy  woe,  The  prinltp 
you  refuse  ;"—i'«r^0cf(Po«n4.  p.  6-   "Ah!  Strephon,  how  can  yon  demise  Bcr  who  v 
out  thy  pity  dies }  ''—Saifi't  Pmhu,  p.  340. 

"Thy  versea,  friend,  are  EiddennbistCT  stnS^ 
And  I  must  own,  you're  measiS'd  oat  enoo^"— flWaifcf  ■  i 

"This  day,  dear  Bee,  ia  thy  nativity;  I 
Had  Fate  a  luckier  one,  she'd  give  it  yfc**-~as{^ 
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tTiTD**  NoM  m.— WHO  Aire  WHICH. 

**  ExMtlr  Hke  M IBKB7  pvppeCs,  vho  tre  moved  bj  wirm." — Blair^i  BAel.  p.  462.  "  Hmj 
m  my  ««r«wti,  whMi  I  tnwoglit  fonh  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."— lovMnit,  xxr,  48. 
•*  Behold  X  and  ^  children  which  Ood  heth  giTen  me."— ff«ft.  ii,  13  ;  WAiUr't  KMr,  owl 
Mfem.  *«And  he  sent  HAakim  which  was  orer  the  household,  and  Shcbna  the  soribe."— 
9  Kint^,  lAxt  S>  **  In  a  abort  time  the  streets  were  cleared  of  the  eorpees  who  filled  them."— 
trikmne't  Leet.  p.  411.  "They  are  not  of  those  which  teach  things  which  they  ought  not, 
ibr  fil^y  lucre's  sake." — Bareta^'a  Worlct,  i,  43A.  "As  a  lion  among  the  beasta  of  the 
forest,  as  a  young  lion  among  the  flocks  of  sheep ;  who,  if  he  go  through,  both  treadeth 
down  and  tesreth  in  pieces." — MieaA,  v,  8.  "  Fteqaented  by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has 
taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water." — Raiteku,  p.  10.  "  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
•Aopted  by  the  fiwHy  of  MaxfaDua.*' — Ltngmen,  w.  JEmfUui.  **  And  tlie  aata,  who  an 
follected  ay  the  smell,  are  burned  by  fire."—  7%e  FVimd,  zi^  49.  **  They  being  the  agents,  to 
whi*di  thia  thing  was  trusted." — Niion't  Paner,  p.  139.  "A  packhorso  who  is  driven  con- 
stvitly  forwards  and  backwards  to  market." — Locke  :  Joh.  Diet.  "  By  inetnicthig  childrent 
the  affection  of  which  will  be  increased." — Nixon't  Pantr,  p.  186.  "He  had  a  comely 
young  woman  which  travelled  with  him.'* — Hutchinvm't  Hut.  i,  29.  "A  butterfly,  which 
thought  himself  an  aceomplished  travdler,  happened  to  light  upon  a  beehive." — Intt.  p. 
14S.  **  It  is  an  enonnotts  elephant  of  stone,  who  disgorges  from  his  uplifted  trunk  a  vast 
but  gracefal  ^wer." — ZmoKb,  i,  140.  "  He  was  met  by  a  dolphin,  who  sometimes  swam 
before  him,  and  sometimes  behind  him." — EAoareTa  FirH  Lnsoiu  in  Giwn.  p.  24. 
**11»tCieaar's  horse,  who,  as  fame  goes,.  I  Was  not  by  half  so  tender-hooft. 

Had  eoniB  upon  hib  feet  and  toes,      |  Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft." — BadHrat,  p.  8> 

Undbs  Note  FV. — Nouss  op  Multitddr. 
"He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  who  surrounded  him." — Murray's  Exercises,  p.  63. 
"The  court,  who  givca  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exemplary." — Und.  "Nor  does 
he  describe  daasos  of  sinners  who  do  not  exist."— .^ntf-Sbteery  Magiiaiiu,  i,  S7.  "  Beeauaa 
tiie  nations  among  whom'they  took  their  rise,  were  not  savage." — Marras^t  Oram.  p.  IIS. 
••Among  nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  rude  periods  of  society." — Btair't  TtAet.  p.  60. 
•''The  martial  spirit  of  those  natir>ns,  among  whom  the  feudal  government  prevailed." — Ii. 

L874.  •*  France  who  was  in  alliance  with  Sweden." — SntoUett'a  VoUture,  vi,  187.  "That 
tion  in  England  who  moat  powerfully  opposed  his  arbitrary  pretensions." — Mrs.  Maeau- 
kt^i  Hiat.  iii,  21.  We  may  say,  <the  crowd,  who  waa  going  up  ^e  street.'  " — Cobbetfg 
Oram.  1 204.  "  Such  members  of  the  Convention  who  finrned  this  Lyceum,  u  have  sab- 
Htibed  thia  Constitntion." — JVm>  Font  Lt/eevm. 

"[juaxzn  NoTB  V. — CoHTOsioif  OF  Skkses. 
"  The  paasaasor  shall  take  a  paiticulac  form  to  show  its  case." — JUrkhom't  Oram.  p.  68. 
"  Of  which  reasona  the  principal  one  is,  that  no  Noun,  properly  so  called,  implies  its  own 
Presence." — Harria'a  Hermts,  p.  76.  "  Boston  is  a  proper  noun,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
other  cities." — &mtern's  Qrmm.  p.  22.  "  Conjunction  means  union,  or  joining  together.  U 
is  uaed  to  join  or  unite  either  words  or  aentmoes." — lb.  p.  30.  **'rbe  word  mterje<tMm 
means  timnm  amomg.  It  is  intez^eisod  among  other  words  to  eociwesa  sudden  or  strong 
emotion." — R.  p.  21.  *'Indaed,  or  in  very  deed,  may  better  be  written  separately,  as  they 
formerly  were.*  — CanfeJTr  Gram.  12mo,  p.  89.  "Ahxander,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  particular 
name,  and  ia  restricted  to  distinguish  him  alone." — Jamiesoa'a  RheU  p.  76.  "As  an  indica- 
tion that  nature  itself  had  changed  her  course." — Hiat.  of  Ameriea,  p.  9.  "  Of  removing 
from  the  United  States  and  her  territories  the  free  people  of  oolour." — Jrnifar.  "  So  that 
gk  may  be  said  not  to  have  their  prc^r  soimd." —  WebtUr'a  EL  ^p«Hmg-  Book,  p.  10.  **An 
we  to  welooma  the  loathsome  harlot,  and  introduce  it  to  our  cliildrui?" — Matyrm'a  Ser- 
sMMf,  p.  167.  "Theflrst  question  is  this.  *Ib  reputable,  national,  and  present  use,  which, 
for  Inevity'a  stdce,  I  shall  hereafter  simply  doiominate  good  use,  always  uniform  in  her 
deeiaiona?*" — Campbalfa  Bliet.jt.  171.  "  Time  is  always  masealine,  on  account  of  its  mi^rirf 
effieaey.  Virtue  Is  feminine  from  its  beaitty,  and  its  being  the  o^eet  of  love." — Mmrafi 
Oram.  p.  37 ;  Slair'a,  125  ;  Saabom'a,  189  ;  Etmmona'a,  13 ;  Pvinam%  25  ;  Fiat^a,  67 ;  /n$wv 
ttffa,  26 ;  Gratiiimtf'a,  21.  See  also  Blair'a  Rhei.  p.  76.  "  When  yon  speak  to  a  pereon  of 
thing,  it  is  ia  the  second  person." — Bartlatfa  Manual,  Part  ii,  p.  2T.  "  You  now  know  ^ 
DOBS,  Ua  it  means  name."— /MA  "T.  What  do  you  see  ?  P.  Ji.  book.  T.  Spell  iu"— A* 
ir,6ram'a(?raai.p.l2.  "7.  What  do  yoa  see  now  »  P.  Two  books.  3*.  Spell  then."— iMUL 
"If  the  United  States  loae  her  m  a  nation."— LtAonitor,  VoL  ix,  p.  M.  <•  Whan  • 
ponon  or  thhig  is  addressed  or  sp<^en  to,  it  is  in  the  second  pernon."— ^n>M*«  EL  of  Oroat. 
p.  7.  "When  a  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of,  it  is  in  the  thnd  person." — lUd.  "The  ox, 
that  idougfaa  the  ground,  haa  the  ssme  plural  termination  also,  smn."— Auofc***  Clautcat 
«rmaa.  p.  40. 

<' Bail,  hifipy  States  I  tUne  is  the  bUssf ul  seat, 
When  iatme*B  gifts  and  art's  imi»oveinaits  meet." 

Bthutt:  Cohmilm  OMdnp.  *S9> 
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Uhdbr  Not!  VI.— Thb  Rilatiti  TH^T.  i 

(1.)  " This  i»  the  most  nieful  art  wbieU  men  powMt."— ifiwT^y'j  JEiy.  8to. p.  87*.  "H 
eeniMt  eeoounte  whish  hiittwjr  gira  as  OMioenung  all  netums,  beet  teetioM^  to  tha 
fiuts."— AAM.  p.  879 ;  yaMiswit'f ,  800.  Mr.  Addiion  was  the  flist  wbo  ettn^M 
a  regular  inqniry  "  [into  the  pleasures  of  taste]. — BIsw-'t  Wut.  p.  28.  '*  One  of  the  A 
who  introduced  it  was  Montesquieu." — Uum^  t  Gram.  p.  126.  "  Msssilkn  is  perhsps  |l 
moat  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem  time*  hare  [ooduoed." — BfsiK«  Abt 
389.  "Tike  greatest  barber  who  ever  lired,  is  our  guiding  star  uid  prototTpe."— 
Figaro,  No.  6.  1 

(2.)  When  prepodtions  are  nliiidned  to  nouu.  they  are  generaUy  the  same  which  a 
auhjoined.  to  me  Torbs,  from  which  the  nouns  are  derived." — PriettUy'*  Gram.  p.  U 
"  llie  same  proportions  which  are  agreeable  in  a  modeL  are  JUA  agreeable  in  a  la^^ 
ing." — Kamu,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  3#3.  "  The  swne  ornaments,  which  we  admire  in  s  ptin 
apartment,  are  unseemljr  in  a  temple." — Murray't  Qnm.  p.  128.  "The  same  whom  M 
~  saw  also  in  the  sun."— Jtfii/fon,  P.  L.,  B.  iti,  1.  623. 

(3.)  "  Who  can  erer  be  easy,  who  ia  reproached  with  his  own  ill  conduct  i  " — T^lbiMi 
iCnnpt',  p.  73.  "  Who  is  she  who  comes  clothed  in  a  robe  of  green  i  "~~Iiut^  p.  143.  W) 
who  has  either  sense  or  civility,  does  not  pwceive  the  vileneaa  of  proftnity  i  " 

(4.)  "  The  second  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  whieh  is  spoken  to." — OampmSa 
in  Ktrhkim'a  Oram.  **  The  third  person  dentrtM  the  person  or  thug  which  is  spoken  o£ 
— Ibid.  "A.  passive  verb  denotes  action  received  or  endured  by  the  person  or  thing  vhU 
is  ita  nominative." — Ibid,  and  Qram.  p.  157.  "The  princes  and  states  who  bad  neglei^td 
or  favoured  the  growth  of  this  power." — Batingtmhe,  on  BiUor^,  p.  222.  '*  The  nomiatfiK 
expresses  the  name  of  the  poson  or  thing  whidk  acts,  or  which  is  the  suttjoet  <Mf  diaconnt.' 
—HUejf'a  Gram.  p.  19. 

(6.)  "Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  foulty."— •BIstr**  BkU^ 
108.  *'  Writers  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  foulty." — Mmmf^t  GfBia.p 
S13.  "Theneutn  gender  denotes  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor  female." — ilinjleall 
Qram.  p.  26.  *'  The  neuter  gender  denotes  things  which  have  no  sex." — SSHiham't  M 
ptndium.  "  Nouns  which  denote  objects  neither  male  nor  female,  are  of  the  neuter  ge^M* 
—  Welis'i  Qram.  1st  £d.  p.  49.  "Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  fiamiliiir,  suil 
too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  focultios." — Skur's  RJut.  p.  fl 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly  within  the  grammarian's  province'-^ 
Hurray'a  Oram.  p.  164.  "  Substantives  whieh  end  in  «ry.  signify  acticn  or  h^t."— A.p 
132.  "After  all  whieh  can  he  done  to  render  the  deflnillons  and  rules  of  grammsr  aew 
rate,"  &c.—Ib.  p.  36.  "  Possibly,  all  which  I  have  said,  is  known  and  tanght."— X  li 
Johnaan'M  Ptan  of  a  Diet.  p.  Ifi. 

(S.)  "  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which  should  chiefly  be  studied." — Btair'*  Bid.  ft 
261.  "  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant." — lb.  p.  313.  "I 
hope  it  is  not  I  with  whom  he  is  displeased. "~jitimiy'(  Key,  R.  17.  **  When  it  u  tUl 
alone  which  renders  the  sentence  obscure."— CompMrt  Rhet.  p.  242.  "This  sent  of  £d 
and  ample  assertion,  *it  it  Mt  twUeA**  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  psepoi^tuiL  of  importaaeak 
laid  down."— Bfau^a  lOet.  p.  197.  "  She  ia  the  pera<m  whom  I  understood  it  to  hsfe  beea.' 
See  Murray't  Oram.  p.  161.  <*  Was  it  thou,  or  the  wind,  who  shut  the  door  i  "—hid.  p. 
143.   '*  It  was  not  I  who  shut  it"— A. 

(7.)  "  He  is  not  the  person  who  it  seemed  he  was." — Murra/t  Gram.  p.  181 ;  InfenaSt, 
147.  "  He  is  really  tiie  person  who  he  appeared  to  be." — Sain«.  <■  She  ia  not  now  tlx 
woman  whom  they  represented  her  to  have  been." — Same.  "An  only  child,  ia  one  whoto 
neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone.  Is  <me  who  is  left  by  itael£"— AA^a  BJuL  p>  91; 
Jmmiemm'*,  71 ;  Murray't  Oram.  303. 

Under  Notb  VIL — RzLAnva  CLiuais  Connbctkd. 
(1.)  "A  Substantive,  or  Koun,  is  the  name  of  a  thing ;  of  whatever  we  ooaieeiTe  in  $af 
way  to  Bubnst,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notitm."— £eu<A'«  Gram.  p.  14.  (3.)  "A  SnlMa* 
tive  or  noun  is  the  luune  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notioB."-- 
L.  Murran't  Gmm.  p.  27;  Atger't,  Ifi;  Baam't,  9;  E.  Devit't,  8;  A.  FUittt.  10:  /Wbr'« 
6;  HamUn'i,  9;  Ingertoiet,  14;  Menhtuitt,  26;  Pond't,  15;  S.  Pttfnom's,  10;  Am/(.  >• 
BitteU  t,  9 ;  T.  SmieA'a,  12 ;  and  others.  (3.)  "A  substantive  or  noon  is  die  name  of  aaj 
person,  place,  or  thing  that  exists,  or  of  wldeh  we  can  hare  an  idea." — f\niti  B.^^ 
Oram.  p.  6.  (4.)  "A  noun  is  tile  name  of  anything  that  exists,  or  of  whidi  ws  fom  n 
iim."—RaUoeVt  Oram.  p.  37.  (6.)  "A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  object, « 
thing,  that  exists,  or  which  we  mar  conceive  to  exist."— 1>.  C.  AUm't  Grammatie  Gtiit,  ^ 
19.  (6.)  "  The  name  of  every  thing  that  exwts,  or  of  which  we  can  form  any  notion.  »* 
W>im.  — Fitk't  Murra/t  Oram.  p.  56.  (7.)  "An  allegory  is  the  repreeentation  of  someoM 
thing  by  an  other  that  reaembles  it,  and  which  is  mwe  to  stand  for  it." — ifuray'*  Cra«- 
p.  841.  (8.)  "  Had  he  exhil^ted  such  sentences  as  contained  ideas  inaopliesble  to  young 
minds,  or  which  wne  of  a  trivial  or  i^jnxiona  nature."— Ifarnqr's  Oram,  VoL  ii..Ik  (9;) 
•■UumNild  here (Mhera  obey  him.  even  his  own  kind;  but  he  will  not  obey  Gm.)^" 
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M  much  abore  Urn,  wd  who  nude  Urn.**— Ann'f  JUkciM*.  (10.)  •*  But  wbat  we  maf  ctm- 
ddcr  her^  and  which  few  Pcxmoi  har*  taken  NoUoa  U,"  Ito.— -A^JU^oii^s  Gram.  p. 
117.  (ll.)  "The  Compiler  has  not  intertad  auch  T«rb«  as  are  irr^ular  only  in  familiat 
writing  or  discourse,  and  which  are  improperly  terminated  by  t,  instead  of  ed." — Murra^t 
Gnm.  p.  107 ;  Fitk'M,  81 ;  Hart'M,  68  ;  IngertotTt,  104 ;  UartAant't,  63.  (12.)  "  The  Tenuiia- 
ing  pcita  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable  parts*  or  that  admit  of  no  Tsriations, 
wul  not  detain  us  long."— Blair' m  Rhtt.  p.  84. 

Umdbb  Notb  VIU. — ^Tkb  Rbutitb  ahs  Paxrostrnnr. 

"  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then." — Additon,  ^tect.  No.  64.  "  To  bring  them  Into 
tbe  condition  I  am  st  presmt."— No.  620.  "  In  the  posture  I  lay." — SwiJVt  Guitiver. 
"In  the  sense  it  ia  sometimes  taken." — Barday'i  Works,  i,  627.  "Tools  and  utensils  are 
iud  to  be  right,  when  they  serve  for  the  uses  they  were  made." — ColUer'$  Anioniniu,  p.  99. 
"If^  in  the  extreme  danger  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  those,"  &c. — GoI4- 
mitA't  Grttce,  i,  193.  "  News  was  brought,  that  Darius  was  but  twenty  miles  from  the 
plaee  they  then  were." — lb.  ii*  1 13.  "  Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news*  continued  four 
days  in  the  plaee  he  then  was."— ift.  ii,  118.  "To  read,  in  the  best  manner  it  is  now 
Uught."— X»  Afurray'f  Oiwis.  p.  246.  "It  may  be  expedient  to  gire  a  few  direotiona  as  to 
tbe  manner  it  should  lie  studied." — HaUae&'$  Oram.  p.  9.  "ParudpUa  are  words  derived 
from  verbs,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  acting  of  an  ^ent,  or  the  sawing  of  an  objecti  with 
the  time  it  happens." — AIojc.  Murray'*  Oram.  p.  60. 

"  Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Hare  Idt  me  naked  to  mine  enemies."— Asmtfui  of  Shak.  p.  173. 

ITifDBa  Kora  IX.— Autsbbb  vdk  Rbutivh. 

"In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place.*' — Btair't  AAsC  p.  101.  "They 
framed  a  protestation,  where  they  repeated  their  claims." — nunu't  But.  "  Which  hava 
reference  to  Shbstances,  where  Sex  never  had  exlstcuce."— Harrw'i  Hemut,  p.  43.  "  Which 
denote  aubatances  where  aex  never  had  existence." — Mutto^'m  Gram.  p.  38 ;  FUk't,  67. 
"There  i*  no  rule  given  how  truth  may  be  found  out." — WaUiir'a  Particla,  p.  160.  "The 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken." — Blair' t  Rhat.  p.  166.  "That  darkness  of 
eharaeter.  where  we  can  see  no  heart." — Murra/i  Kav,  8to,  p.  236.  "The  states  where 
they  negotiated." — Formt/t  StUai-Lettrta,  p.  169.  "TiSl  the  motivea  whence  men  act  ba 
kaowB." — Beattia'a  Moral  Science,  p.  262.  "  He  aadgns  the  principles  whence  their  power 
of  plttAing  flows." — Bkur't  RJut.  p.  19.  "  but  I  went  on,  and  ao  finished  this  Histray  ia 
that  form  as  it  now  appears."— Seujei"!  /Ve/oee,  p.  v.  "By  prepositions  we  express  the 
cause  why,  the  instrument  by  which,  wherewith,  or  the  manner  how  a  thing  is  done." — 
AUz.  Murray's  Oram.  p.  128;  John  Bam'i,  121.  "They  are  not  such  in  the  language 
whence  they  are  derived."— Tbtm'A  Analyiit,  p.  13.  "  I  find  it  very  hard  to  persuade  aev- 
ersl,  that  thrir  passions  are  sficcted  by  words  &om  whence  they  hare  no  ideas." — Burkes 
on  tie  Sa&lime,  p.  95.  "The  known  end,  then,  why  we  are  placed  in  estate  of  so  much  af- 
fliction, hazard,  and  difScnltjr,  i»  our  imivovement  in  rirtue  and  piety." — BuUet't  Anal.  p.  109. 
"  Yet  such  his  acts,  aa  Greeks  nnbom  ahall  tell. 
And  enrse  the  battle  where  thdr  fethers  feU." — Pepet  il.  B.  x,  L  61. 

TlNDEa  Note  X. — Repeat  thb  Noon. 

"  Youth  may  be  thoughtful,  but  it  is  not  very  common."—  Webtfer't  El,  Sp^ng-Booh,  p. 
8&.  "A  proper  name  is  that  given  to  one  person  or  thing." — Bartlelfi  School  Manual,  ii,  27. 
"A  common  name  is  that  given  to  many  things  of  the  same  sort." — Ibid.  "This  rule  ii 
often  Tiolated ;  aome  instances  of  which  are  annexed." — Mwrmtf'e  Ofom.  p.  149 ;  lagtrwolTtt 
237.  "This  ia  altogether  careless  writing.  It  rendera  style  often  obsenre*  always  embai* 
nssed  and  inelegant." — Blair'i  Ithet.  p.  106.  "  Every  inversion  which  is  not  governed  by 
this  mle,  will  be  disrelished  by  every  one  of  taste."— .Kwmw,  El.  of  Crit.  U,  62.  "A  proper 
diphAong  is  that  in  which  both  the  vowels  are  sounded." — Murraife  Oram,  p.  9 ;  Alger'tt 
11 ;  Bacon';  8 ;  Mtrehant't,  9 ;  Hiley't,  3  ;  and  others.  "An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in 
which  only  one  of  the  two  Vowels  is  sonnded." — Lemme't  Gram.  p.  ff.  "Abraham.  Isaao* 
iwxAi,  end  hia  deseei^anta,  are  called  Halnvws."— IFeDrf*!  Diet.  •*  Every  word  in  oar  laa- 
goage,  of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  one  of  them  distinguished  fmn  the  rest  in  thia 
aamer." — Mturray'e  Gram.  p.  236.  "  Two  ooasommta  proper  to  begin  a  word  must  not  be 
septfsted :  as,  fa-ble,  sti<fle.  But  when  they  come  between  two  vowels,  and  are  such  aa 
eamiM  begin  a  word,  they  must  be  divided ;  as,  ut-most,  nn-der." — lb.  p.  22.  "  Shall  the 
intrileet  alone  fiael  no  pleanures  in  it4  energy,  when  we  allow  them  to  the  grossest  energies 
of  tppttite  and  sense  i  " — Harrie'i  Hermet,  p.  298 1  Mvrratfa  Oram.  289.  "  No  man  bath  a 
propensity  to  vice  aa  anch :  on  the  contrary,  a  wicked  deed  disgusts  him,  and  makes  him 
sbttor  the  author." — Kame»,  EL  of  Crit,  i,  66.  "  llio  same  t&at  beloi^  to  nouns,  belong 
also  to  pronoun*."- GrwiJ!A»/^«  Gram.  p.  8.  "What  Is  Langu^ }  It  Is  the  means  ti 
commanicatii^  thoughts  Ixtaa.  mm  to  another."— O.  B,  PeiirefM  Oram.  p.  16.  *'A  simple  word 
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it  that  which  ti  not  made  up  of  more  tluui  one." — AbmC*  Oram.  p.  4 ;  Oanbtt,  p.  4.  "A 
•ompoand  word  Ii  that  which  it  mada  ap  of  two  or  nore  woida."— A.  *<  Wkm  a  eoojaaft* 
tfm  ia  to  be  rappUed.  it  is  called  Asyndeton." — Admm't  Otom.  p.  2U. 

Undbk  Note  XL — Flacs  o?  thi  Kblatite. 
**It  i^TC*  a  meaning  to  words,  which  they  would  not  have." — Simrmif'i  Oram.  p.  244 
*'  There  are  many  words,  in  the  English  lansuage.  that  are  sometimes  used  as  at^eetiTt^ 
and  sometimes  as  adverbs." — lb.  p.  114.  "  Which  do  not  more  effectnally  show  the  Tsricd 
intentions  (rf  the  minil,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  an  used  to  form  the  potentiil 
mood." — lb,  p.  67.  **  These  accents  make  different  imprenions  on  the  mind,  whidi  will  ta 
the  subject  of  a  following  speoulaUon." — KameM,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  108.  *'And  others  toj 
much  ditTered  fcom  the  writer's  words,  to  whom  they  were  asoribed." — Pre/,  to  LHj/'m  Grm. 
p.  xii  "  Where  there  is  nothing  in  Uie  sense  which  requires  the  last  sound  to  be  elentti 
an  easy  fall  will  be  proper." — Uwrray't  Oram,  i,  p.  250  i  BaUiotui't  B.  Gram.  167 .  "  Iliat 
isan  eilipaisof  theTatb  in  the  last  <^uae,  which,  when  you  supply,  yon  find  it  neeaMsyti 
me  the  adverb  iutt."~Caii^>beWt  Rktt.  p.  176  ;  Murm^a  Gram.  368.  "  is  ^apia 
number,  because  its  nominative  /  is,  with  which  it  agrees." — Smiik't  Ntie  Oram,  p.  Ii 
•*  John  is  the  person,  or,  thou  art  who  is  in  error." —  Wright'*  Grmm.  p.  1S6.  "  for  ha  btk 
made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin." — 2  Cor.  t,  21. 

"Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  \ipa."~BmuUin  <{f  SMt^em^  p.  26S. 

UKDsn  NoTB  XII.— WHAT  ion  THAT. 
"I  had  no  idea  but  what  the  story  was  true." — Brottm't  In*t.  p.  144.  "The  post-bojii 
not  so  weary  but  what  he  can  whistle." — lb.  "  He  had  no  intimation  but  what  the  na 
were  honest." — lb.  "  Neither  I^dy  Harersham  nor  Miss  Mildmay  will  ever  believe,  bnl 
what  I  have  been  entirely  to  blame."  See  PriestUj/'t  Gram.  p.  93.  "  I  am  not  fi&ttsfied, 
but  what  the  integrity  of  our  friends  ia  more  essential  to  our  welfare  thsA  their  knowledgt 
of  the  world." — Ibid.  "  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptiTe, 
but  what  a  didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  a  hit 
work." — Bfain't  iIAe2.p.401.  "  Braeidaa,  being  bit  by  a  mouse  he  hod  catcheo,  letUi^ 
Out  of  his  fingers :  *  No  creature,  (a^s  he,)  is  so  contemptible  but  what  may  provide  ioc  'is 
ownssiety,  if  it  have  courage.*" — Flctakch:  Kamet,  El.  of  O-A.VoL.i,  p.  81. 

Ukobb  Notb  Xni. — Am  bctives 

**  In  narration.  Homer  in,  at  all  times,  remarkably  condse,  which  renders  him  lively  nl 
tgraeabte."— jBlinr'a  Shet.  p.  435.  "It  is  usual  to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  s^ritH 
style;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking." — lb.  p.  9i. 
!s  too  violent  an  alteration,  if  any  alteration  were  necessary,  which  none  is." — Knis^,*^ 
the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  134.  "Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble,  without  vliidi. 
there  can  be  no  docUify." — Berklei/'t  Alciphron,  p.  38iS.  "Judas  declared  him  innoceirt; 
which  he  could  not  be,  had  he  in  any  respect  deceived  the  disciples." — Porieui.  "TTiej 
supposed  him  to  be  innocent,  which  he  certainly  was  not." — Murray's  Gram,  i,  p.  W; 
EmmoHM't,  25.  "Tliey  accounted  him  honest,  which  he  certainly  was  not." — Prlek't  Ot«9- 
Oram.  p.  89.  "Be  accurate  in  all  yon  say  or  do;  for  it  is  important  in  all  the  coneenKi' 
life." — Brom'9  Intl.  p.  145.  *'  Every  law  supposes  the  transgressor  to  be  wicked ;  whid 
indeed  he  ia,  if  the  law  ii  just." — lb.  "  To  be  pure  in  heart,  inous,  and  benevolent,  wId^ 
all  may  be,  constitutes  human  happiness." — Marrag't  Gram.  p.  232.  "  To  be  dexterou  b 
danger,  is  a  virtue;  but  to  court  danger  to  irtiow  it,  ia  weakness."— Pemi**  Maximt. 

Undbb  Notb  XIV.— Sbntbhces  xoa.  Axtscsdxkts. 
(*TUs  seama  not  so  allowable  in  prose;  which  the  following  etronaous  esamplei*>S 
ABDOiMtrate."— Jfurroy'*  Gram.  p.  175.  "The  acceat  is  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  of* 
vord;  which  is  favourable  tothe melody." — Kame»,ELo/ Crit.  ii,  86.  "Every  line ceaotf 
of  tea  syllables,  five  short  and  five  ioAg ;  fcom  which  Utere  are  but  two  exeepCions,  bsU  « 
them  rare." — lb.  ii,  80.  "The  soldiers  refused  obedience,  which  has  been  expisined."-- 
iiimn't  Par$tr,  p.  188.  "  Cesar  overcame  Fompey,  which  was  lanented." — lb. 
Aowd  hailed  William,  which  was  expected."— /<k  "The  tribunes  rosisted  Beifko,  *iam 
waa  antudpated."— A.  "  The  oansorsr^roved  viae,  wUok  was  admired."— i&.  "Thegaacnh 
negleeted  diai^Une,  whieh  has  been  proved."— /<fr.  There  would  be  two  nominatifeit* 
Ae  verb  was,  whudi  is  ini»oper."— jldom'*  Lot.  Oram.  p.  205  ;  Ooultft,  202.  "His  fiiv 
bore  the  abuse  very  pacientiy ;  which  served  to  inoreasa  his  rndenesa :  it  produoed,  it 
langth,  contempt  and  insolence." — Murruy't  Gram,  i,  p.  50;  £iiiiM»M'a,  35.  "Ahno*  *■ 
MDtponnded  aentencaa,  an  mote  or  less  elliptical ;  some  examples  of  which  may  bt  sMa 
ander  the  diffnent  parts  of  speech."— Vom^'t  Gram.  p.  217 ;  Oiiy's,  Wi  M.C.  SmOM'h  IM; 
iH^meffa,  IM  t  FMfi,  144 ;  J.  M.  Pidaam't,  137 ;  ITeftTs,  190. 

U»DBR  Note  XT. — Repeat  thb  PnoKOCK. 
"In  things  of  Nature's  workmanahip^  whether  we  regard  their  internal  or  ^^'^ 
Btmetnre,  beau^  and  design  are  equally  eonspieuotu." — iCwiws,  £Z.  of  Crit.  U  269.  "l* 
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fUliM  the  reader,  bjr  mMag  Mm  doabt  whedier  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper 

otfignratiTe  sense." — lb.  u,  331.  "Neither  my  obligations  to  the  mnses,  nor  expectation* 
finm  themt  are  so  great." — Cowtey*!  Preface.  "The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Anti> 
fflaTerr  Society  of  Ferrtsburgfa  and  vicinity." — Liberator,  ix.  69.  "  Meaning  taate  in  its 
figurative  as  well  as  proper  sense." — Kamas,  El.  of  Crtt.  U,  360.  "Every  measure  in  whidli 
either  your  personal  or  political  character  is  concerned." — Juniut,  Let.  iz.  "A  jealous, 
risbteouB  Ood  has  often  punished  such  in  themselves  or  oHspring." — Extradt,  p.  179. 
"  Hence  their  civil  and  reli^us  history  are  inseparable." — MUman't  Jews,  i,  7.  *'  Esau  thus 
csreleBsly  threw  away  both  his  civil  and  religions  inheritance." — lb,  i,  24.  "This  inteUi- 
^cc  excited  not  only  our  hopes,  but  fears  likewise." — Jaudon'»  Oram.  p.  170.  "In  what 
manner  our  defect  of  principle  and  ruling  manners  have  completed  the  ruin  of  the  nation^ 
spirit  of  union." — Brown's  Estimate,  i,  77.  "  Considering  her  descent,  her  connexion,  and 
present  intercotirse." — Webster'M  Eiaagi,  p.  85.  *<  His  own  and  wife's  wardrobe  are  packed 
up  in  a  flrkin." — Parker  and  Fox't  Oram.  Fart  i,  p.  73. 

TTndbh  Note  XVI. — CHAyaa  the  Astecededt. 
"Ttu  sonnd  e^e  and  o  long,  in  their  due  degrees,  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly 'distin- 
guished."— Murrajf'a  Gram.  Sto,  p.  242.  "  If  any  person  should  bo  inclined  to  think,"  &&, 
"  the  anthor  takes  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  them,"  &o. — lb.  Pref.  p.  iv.  "  And  he  walked 
in  all  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father;  he  turned  not  aside  &om  it'^l  Sing*,  xxii,  43.  "If 
ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." — Matt,  xviii,  35. 
"  Nobody  ever  fancied  they  were  slighted  by  him,  or  had  the  courage  to  think  themselves 
his  betters." — Cottter't  Antonimts,  p.  8.  "  And  Hefaekah  took  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest 
•on  Esau,  which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her  younger  son." — • 
Cm.  xxvii,  15.  "Where  all  the  attention  of  man  is  given  to  their  own  indulgence." — 
ilaturin's  Sermons,^.  181.  "The  idea  of  a  father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance, 
or  man — let  man  be  what  it  will," — LodtJ^t  Estag,  i,  219.  "Leaving  every  one  to  do  an 
they  list." — Bania^a  Work*,  i,  460.  **EacH  body  performed  his  part  handsomely."— 
/.  FUat'a  Gram.  p.  15.  "  This  block  of  marble  rests  on  two  layers  of  stone,  bound  tog^har 
with  lead,  which,  however,  has  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out  several  of  them." — 
Parker  and  Fox't  Oram.  Part  i,  p.  72. 

"  Love  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices." — Shakspoar*. 

RULE  XI.  — PRONOUNS. 

Wlien  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noon  conveying  the  idea  of  plurality. 

the  Pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number:  as,  "The  council 
were  divided  in  their  sentiments." — "  The  Christian  world  are  beginning  to 
anrake  out  of  their  slumber." — 0.  Simeon.    "Whatever  Adam*a  posterity 
lost  throu^i  him,  that  and  more  ihey  gMn  in  Christ." — J,  Ph^>pt. 
"To  this,  one  pathway  gently-winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads." — Pope,  II.  B.  xvui,  1. 657. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  XI. 

Obs.  1. — The  collective  noun,  or  noun  ot  multitude,  being  a  name  that  signifies  many,  mayia 
Kenenl  be  taken  in  either  of  two  ways,  according  to  the  mtention  of  the  user :  that  u,  either 
with  reference  to  the  aggregate  as  cue  thinn,  in  which  sense  it  will  accord  with  the  neuter  pronoun 
it  or  which ;  or  with  reference  to  the  indivtdnaU,  ro  as  to  accord  with  a  plural  pronoun  t&ejf, 
their,  them,  or  toho,  masculine,  or  feminine,  as  the  individuals  of  the  assemblage  may  happen  to 
be.  The  noun  itself,  beinK  literally  singular  both  in  form  and  in  fact,  has  notunfrequently  some 
■itiele  or  adjectire  before  it  that  implies  unity ;  so  that  the  interpretation  of  it  In  a  plnni  sense 
Wtheerononn  or  vwb,  was  perhaps  notimproperly  regarded  by  tne  old  grammsrians  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  figure  fy^fetwi* .- as,  "Liberty  should  »aui  svsry  individual  of  ajMqpii^asM^aUahan 
one  common  nature.'^— ^ectalor.  No.  287. 

"  Thus  nrg'd  the  chief:  a  generotu  troop  appear*. 
Who  tprtad  their  bucklers  and  advante  their  spears."— Pi^,  Hiad,  B.  xi,  1. 720. 

On.  2. — Many  of  our  grammarians  say,  "  Whm  a  noun  of  multitude  is  preceded  by  a  defin* 
itive  word,  whica  clearly  Uinits  the  sense  to  an  aggregate  with  an  idea  of  unity,  it  requires  a  verb 
■od  pronoan  to  agree  with  it  in  the  singular  number." — Murrav's  Gram.  p.  153 ;  IngeraoU'i, 
SO;  KeVt,  l£i;  Fo%eler'9,  £28.  But  this  principle,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  sustained  by  as 
sppeal  to  general  tisane.  The  instances  m  practice  are  not  few,  in  wfaleh  both  these  sense* 
sieelearljr  mdieated  withr^ard  to  the  same  noun}  as,  "  £acA  Houm  shall  keepa  journal  of  il» 
Hoecedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  mMeiV  judge* 
meat  require  secrecT." — Conttitvtion  of  the  United  Statei,  Art.  i,  Sec.  5.  "  I  mean  that  part  of 
mankind  who  are  inoton  by  the  name  of  women's  men,  or  beaux." — Addison,  Sped.  No.  636. 
"A  set  of  men  wlio  are  common  enough  in  the  world."— "  It  is  vain  for  a  people  to  expect 
to  be  free,  unless  thejf  are  first  witling  to  be  vhtnoos."-  Waytant^s  Moral  Science,  p.  397.  "  For 
ttii  peepUTt  heart  u  waxed  gross,  and  their  can  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  thoy  have 
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eloced." — Matt,  xiii,  IS.  -Hum  <mm  bad  now  eiiUif«d  tJmr  comMtnej,  and  m&de  tMamtaaimm  i 

more  fomidaliils  (but  bebrc."~-JUf»  ^  jtntonunu,  p.  63. 
TbiM  from  the  tent*  the  fervent  hfiom  twarmt. 

So  load  Mm*  elunoar,  and  bo  keen  ikeir  armi." — Pope,  Viad,  B.  stE,  1.  320. 
Os^.  3. — Most  coUrctive  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  may  take  the  r^ulor  plural  fonn,  end 
be  represented  bj  t  pronoun  in  the  third  penon,  plural,  neuter  i  m,  '*  1  ne  natiottM  will  enforce 
CAetViews."  This  conatrnction  comea  nnaer  Rule  10th,  m  doea  also  the  lingular,  *' The  wartiw 
will  enforce  iU  lawt;  "  for,  in  either  cue,  the  agreement  la  enttrelr  litml.  Half  of  MamTle 
Bttle  4th  is  therefore  needtess.  To  Rule  Ilth  aboTe.  there  are  properly  ao  exceptions ;  becanae  ■ 
tbe  number  of  the  prononn  is  itself  the  index  to  the  «eiise  in  which  the  antecedent  is  theniB 
taken.  It  does  not  follow  however,  but  that  there  may  be  violations  of  the  rule,  or  of  the  aetea 
onder  it,  by  the  adoption  of  one  nnmber  when  the  other  would  be  more  correct,  or  in  better  taata. 
A  collection  of  things  ioaniittate,  as  a  fleet,  a  heap,  a  row,  a  tier,  a  bundle,  is  seldoni,  if  ever,  takes 
diatributivelv,  with  a  plural  proaoua.  For  a  further  elucidation  of  the  coaatraction  of  eoUediae 
nouna,  aee  Hula  Uih,  and  tbe  obaervationa  under  it. 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XI. 

NoTB.  I. — A  collective  noun  coDvejing  the  idea  of  unity,  requires  a  pronoun  in  dw 
third  person,  sngotar,  neater ;  aa,  "When  a  legislative  body  makes  law?,  tf  acts  fer 
itsdf  only  ;  but  when  jt  makes  grants  or  contracts,  tf  acta  as  a  party." — Webster't 
£stays,  p.  40.  "A  dvUized  people  has  no  right  to  violate  iU  solemn  obligations, 
because  the  other  paf  ty  is  uocirilized." —  Wayleaid'M  Alohal  Science,  p.  314. 

NoTK  II.— When  a  colleotiTe  noun  is  followed  by  two  or  more  wtMraa  which  nnrt 
each  in  some  sense  agree  with  it,  uniformity  of  number  is  commonly  prefenUe  k 
diversity,  and  especially  to  such  a  mixture  as  puts  tbe  singular  both  before  and  after 
tbe  plural ;  aa,  *'  That  ingenious  nation  who  have  done  ao  much  honour  to  modem 
literature,  poueues,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narratiw." — .fair's  JUeL 
p.  864.   Better :  "  which  hcu  done." 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  XL 

Ukdbk  thb  Bulb  itsblp. — Thb  Zdu  op  PumAuiT. 

'*  The  jury  vill  be  confined  till  it  agrees  on  a  verdict." — Brown's  In^,  p.  US. 

(lotMOLi.— Not  fnftt,  bsBaoM  tba  pioaonn  tf  is  of  tbe  siDcolar  niuaber,  and  dow  not  BoneetlT  rtpssiat  k 
aateecd»ii(>itry,  wUehls  aeoUsctlve  &o«n  odd  vexing  tsUwthm  Mtaof  plnralltj.  But,  aeoonllug  le 
**  WbcB  ths  antseedsnt  Is  a  eollMtlve  noon  coanvtag  tbt  U«  of  plnrultj',  Ufa  proBoaa  aiust  agne  «Mi  It  la 
ttw^ial  aombsc."  TtaoiAm,  U  sboold  ba        ttaos,  "Tbe Juij  iriUbaeMBiwd  tiU  tJky  agiM  nn  s  imiik*  "] 

"And  mankind  directed  its  flrat  cares  towards  the  needful." — Formey't  Beltet-LMna, 
p.  114.  "It  ia  difficult  to  deceive  a  free  people  respecting  its  tmeintcrest. — Liftof  chmrim 
XII,  p.  67.  "All  the  virtues  of  mankind  are  to  be  counted  upon  afewSngem,  but  his  foUia  < 
and  vices  are  innumerable." — Swift.  "  Every  sect  saitb,  •  Give  me  liberty : '  but  give  it  him, 
and  to  bis  power,  ha  will  not  yield  it  to  any  body  else." — Oliver  Cromwell.  <•  Behold,  the 
people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion." — Numbera,  xxiii,  34. 
"For  all  flesh  bad  corrupted  bis  way  upon  the  earth. "~Gen.  vi,  12.  "There  happened  to 
tbe  army  a  very  strange  accident,  which  put  it  in  great  consternation." — (MdtmUk. 

UNDita  NoTB  I. — The  Idea  op  Usitt. 
"  The  meeting  went  on  in  their  business  as  a  united  body." — Foster's  Repcrrt,  i,  fiS. 
u  Every  religious  asaociation  baa  an  undoubted  right  to  adopt  a  creed  for  themselves."— 
GoH&r*  AthaeaUt  iii,  405.  "  It  would  thereibre  be  extremely  difficult  to  raise  an  inanncA* 
tion  in  that  State  against  their  own  government." —  Wehta'*  Etaays,  p.  104.  "  The  mode 
in  which  a  Lyceum  can  apply  themselves  in  effecting  a  reform  in  common  aehools."— JVea 
Yorik  Lyceum.  "  Hath  a  nation  change<l  their  gods,  vrhich  are  yet  no  gods  i " — Jeremiah,  S, 
11.  "Intheholy  seriptorea  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  often  called  by  the  lums 
of  the  patriarch,  from  whom  they  desceitded."— /.  Q.  Adam^t  RMtt.  ii,  331. 

UiTDEB  Non  n. — ^Urxvobiott  of  Nciibbb. 
*'A  nation,  by  the  reparation  of  their  own  wrongs,  achieves  a  trinmph  more  glorious  iham 
any  Seld  of  blood  can  ever  give." — J.  Q.  Adttms.  "  The  English  nation,  tram,  which  we 
descended,  have  been  gaining  their  liberties  inch  by  inch." — W^attr's  Euays,  p.  46.  **  If 
a  Yearly  Meeting  should  undertake  to  alter  its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  there  any  powtr 
in  the  society  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ?  " — Foyer's  Report,  i,  96.  *■  There  is  a  generation 
thatcurscth  their  father,  and  doth  not  bless  their  mother." — Proeeths,  xsx,  11.  "nierv 
is  a  generation  Aat  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  fllthiness 
— lb.  XXX,  12.  "  lie  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  bath  he  seen  perversenesa 
in  Israel:  tiwLotd  hia  Godia  with  bimt  and  the  about  of  a  king  is  among  them."— ATmiA 
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zziSi  21.  **lC7pMpI«1kttfi  forgotten  me,  they  bare  bnrnt  incense  to  Tanitr." — Jer.xr^ 
15.  •*  When  a  qnarterlj  meeting  hath  oome  to  a  judgment  respecting  any  difference,  rela- 
tiTflto  anj  monthly  meeting  belonging  to  them,"  && — Extraett,  p.  195  ;  N.E.DUcip.  p.  118. 
*'Thfl  number  of  such  compoaitinns  u  erery  day  increasing,  and  ^pear  to  be  Hmited  only 
by  the  pleasare  or  conveniency  of  the  writer." — Booth' »  Intnd.  to  Diet.  p.  37.  "  The  cburoh 
of  Chriat  hath  the  same  power  now  as  ever,  and  are  led  by  the  same  Spirit  into  the  same 
^actioes." — AarWayV  Worka,  i,  477.  "  The  army,  whom  its  chief  haa  thus  abandoned, 
panned  mMUnriiile  thdr  miaa;^l«  mtmsh."~LodJtar^a  NapoUon,  ii,  1 60, 

RULE  XII.— PRONOUNS. 

When  a  Pronoon  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  a»t2,  it  most 
agree  with  them  j(Hntly  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  taken  together :  as, 
"Mino»  and  Thalen  sung  to  Uie  lyre  the  laws  which  tkev  composed." — 
Str^bo  :  BUtir^s  Bhet.  p.  879.  "*yauZ  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleas- 
ant in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." — 2  Sum.  i,  28. 

Jikesus  and  JiAoctins  then  unite  their  rills, 

Caresoa  roaring  down  the  stony  hills." — Pope^  M,  B.  zii,  1. 17. 

EXCBFTIOK  FiBST. 

When  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  md  aerre  merely  to  describe  one  person  or 
thing,  they  are  cither  in  apposition  or  equivalent  to  one  name,  and  do  not  require  a  plural 
pronoun ;  as,  *•  This  great  philosopher  and  ttatuman  continued  in  public  life  till  Au  eighty- 
second  year." — The  same  Spirit,  light,  and  life,  which  enligkteneth,  also  sanctifieth,  and 
there  is  not  an  other." — Peninpton.  "  My  Cotutantius  and  Fhiletta  confeeseth  me  two  yeart 
older  when  I  writ  it." — Coteley't  Preface.  "Kemember  these,  O  Jacob  and  Itra^!  for  thou 
art  my  servant" — leaiah,  xUt.  21.  In  that  ttrrngth  and  cogency  wAicA  renden  eloquence 
powerful." — Blaif'a  Bhet.  p.  252. 

ExcBPTioiT  Second. 

When  two  antecedenta  connected  by  atU  are  emphatically  diitininiiahed,  they  belong  to 
different  propositions,  and,  if  singular,  do  not  require  a  plural  pronoun ;  as,  "The  btttlmr, 
and  not  the  AoAw,  was  restored  to  Aw  oiBSce." — "  I'he  good  mam,  and  the  MniMr  Aw,  shall  hnre 
Au  reward." — "TVitfA,  and  /nrfA  on<y,  is  worth  seeking  fbr  tto  own  sake."— *•  It  la  the  mms 
in  which  tha  word  is  used,  and  mo(  f  Ae  Jett»r«  of  whioh  tt  is  composed,  that  ditarmiaee  what  it 
the  part  of  speech  to  which  it  belongs."— Co&60«'<  Gram,  f  130. 

Exception  Third. 

When  two  or  more  antecedenta  connected  by  and  are  preceded  by  the  a^)**!^^ 
fcery,  or  no,  they  are  taken  separately,  and  do  not  require  a  plural  pronoun ;  as  "Beery  plant 
■nd  ectrg  tree  produces  others  after  itt  own  kind." — "  It  is  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and 
d(*fnu  which  ha$  attended  joxa  govcmmenL" — Junitu,  Let.  zxxt.  But  if  the  latter  be  a 
ooUeetiTe  noon,  the  pronoun  may  be  plural ;  as,  "Bach  minitter  and  each  church  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  impressions." — Dr.  MtCartee* 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  XII. 
Ous.  1. — When  the  antecedents  are  orf^^ren^pCT-'Ofu,  the  first  person  la  preferred  to  the  aee- 
ond,  and  the  seoond  to  the  third ;  as,  Jvhn,  atirl  thou,  and  /,  are  atuched  to  our  country."— 
"JohnmA  thou  are  attached  to  your  country. "—"The  Lord  open  some  Itaht,  and  show  both  you 
and  me  our  inheritance !  "—Baxter.  "  TAouaad  tby  $om  with  thee  lAa^^  fear  the  iniquity  of  your 
priesthood."  —  Numbert,  xviii,  1. 

"  For  al)  are  Trienda  in  hraTPO ;  all  faithful  friends; 
And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  Time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still : 

So  grows  om  erermore,  both  fAcirt  tmdmifu." — Polhk,  C.  of  T.,  B.  v,  1.  83.9. 

Oaa.  2. — The  gender  of  pronovas,  except  in  the  third  peraon  stngnUr,  is  dialinenished  only 
bj  their  antecedents.  In  expressinft  that  of  a  pronoun  which  hu  antecedenta  of  different  sen- 
ders, the  maacniine  ahonld  be  preferred  to  the  feminine,  and  the  feminine  to  the  neuter.  The 
puaerof  fellah  ahould  remember,  that  this  is  a  principle  of  General  Qrammar. 

Osa.  3.— when  two  word*  are  ukrn  separately  as  nominatives,  they  ought  not  to  be  united  in 
the  same  sentence  as  antecedents.  In  the  folloiting  example,  therefore.  Mm  should  be  it:  "The 
fint  haa  a  lenis,  and  the  other  an  a^per  over  /Aem."— /YtNter**  Gnm.  p.  216.  Better  thus :  "  The 
Snt  haa  a  lenia  over  it,  and  the  other,  an  asper." 

Obs.  4. — Nouns  that  stand  as  uominatiTea  or  snteeedenta,  are  sometimes  taken  conjointly 
when  there  is  no  eonjnnction  expressed ;  a«,  •*  The  historian,  the  orator,  Uie  philosopher,  addreet 
tAmsehm  prinarilyto  the  understanding :  their  direct  aim  is,  to  inform,  to  persuade*  to  instmot," 
—Blair't  Rhet.  p.  377.  The  copulative  and  may  here  be  said  to  be  undmtood.  beeanae  the  Tsib 
sad  the  pronouns  are  plural ;  but  it  seems  better  in  general,  either  to  introduce  tha  connective 
word,  or  to  take  the  nouns  diajunetively :  as,  "They  nave  all  the  copionsneaa,  tha  fervour,  the 
iaenleatiag  method,  that  i»  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator;  pahaps  too  mueh  of  t<  fw  a 
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mitar."— SAA  p.  843.  To  thb,  howiver,  then  mmf  be  aawptiam,   bw  is 
the  ^urml  form  is  to  be  preferred,— especially  in  poetry ;  u.  ] 
"  Fftith,  jaatice,  heaven  ftself,  now  qtai  tkeirholi,  ! 
When  to  hlae  fame  the  captire  heart  is  aold." — Bmtm,  on  Hattre.  J 
Ob9.  fi.— When  two  or  more  antecedeotfl  connected  by  ami  are  nominallr  alike,  one  or  mortti 
them  may  be  undoTMtood;  and,  in  luch  a  case,  the  pronoun  mutt  still  be  iiniral,  u  agreemft  «fl 
all  the  nouns,  whether  ezpreeted  or  implied :  as,  "  Bat  intellectual  and  moral  coltare  ongl^t 
go  hand  in  hand ;  thev  will  ftreatly  help  each  other." — Dr.  WteAa,    Hers  tkey  staiida  for  mb« 
tual  culture  and  morai  ctdture.   Ihe  loltowing  example  i<  ^incorrect :  "  The  Commanding  m 
Unlimited  mode,  may  be  used  in  an  absQlutc  sense,  or  with'out  a  name  or  substitnte  on  «u| 
it  can  depend."— O.  B.  Pierct'i  Gram.  p.  80«  Change  it  to  iAey,  or  and  to  or.    See  Koteftkfl 
Kule  16th. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOB  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RTJLE  XH. 
Fboxouxs  whk  Antbceobhtb  cohitbotbd  bt  AND. 

**DiBc<nit«nt  imd  sorrow  manifeated  itself  in  his  counteRaace." — Brown't  Intt.  p.  IM. 

[PoaMOtB.— Not  proper,  bsoiMua  the  prononn  iiKlf  is  of  tbo  singular  nnmbw,  and  does  not  eonecUy  nVMM 
Ut  two  aotaeedenU  t/Umfitcnt  ud  Mrrow,  whleb  ara  ennnectrd  by  aaiy,«Dd  taken  conJahiUy.  Bat,suisM 
loRnlsVAh,"  When  a  pronoun  has  two  or  BOre  aBtMedeaia  eonnosM  hraeif,  It  most  wea  with  tbn  jMi 
lathe  pluni.  boeause  lh«r  are  taken  together."  ThereIb>t,itM{/'lboiildbet*«ms<'fves;  thw, " DIjMotcat Ml 
■wrow  manitetM)  Uuruelctt  In  hli  eonQtenanee."] 

"  Both  conTersation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and  plain,  anch  we  bM 
find  it." — Blair  »  Rhet.  p.  69.  "  Idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  ftc-"-^ 
JoussoN :  Priattey's  Gram.  p.  18C.  "Avoid  questions  and  strife ;  it  shows  a  busy  andoM 
tentious  disposition." — Wm.  Penn,  "  To  receive  the  gifts  and  benefits  of  God  withthanu 
giving,  and  witness  it  blessed  and  sanctified  to  us  by  the  word  and  pnyer*  is  owned  by 
— Bardaj^i  IPbrb,  i,  213.  "  Both  minister  and  magWate  axe  compelled  to  chosebetm^ 
liis  duty  and  his  reputation." — Junius,  p.  9.  "All  the  sincerity,  truth,  and  futhfuloesi,V 
disposition  of  heart  or  conscience  to  approve  it,  found  among  rational  creatures,  necetsu^ 
originate  from  God." — Sroum'B  Divinity,  p.  12.  "  Your  levity  and  heedlessness,  if  it  caa* 
tinue,  will  prevent  all  substantial  improvement." — Brown' i  latt.  p.  147.  "Poverty  sal 
obscurity  will  oppress  him  only  who  esteems  it  op^eseive." — lb,  "  Good  aenfle  and  x^ad 
policy  are  obvious  to  flaw,  becanse  it  cannot  be  discovered  bvt  by  a  train  of  reOaotioo."— A 
*•  Avoid  haughtineas  of  behaviour,  and  afEbctation  of  maimers :  it  impUes  a  want  of aoBd  neriL* 
— lb.    "  If  love  and  unity  continue,  it  will  make  yon  partakers  of  one  aa  other's  joy.'— % 

StUfer  not  jealotisy  and  distrust  to  enter  :  it  will  destroy,  like  n  cankw,  ewiy  geta  4 
friendship." — Tb.   "  Hatred  and  animosity  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  ctwiity :  gna^ 
therefore,  against  the  slightest  indulgence  of  it." — lb.    "  Everyman  is  entitled  tolibertrrf 
conscience,  wad  freedom  of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  pervert  it  to  the  iiguzy  of  otlias."— /i- 
"  With  the  azure  and  vermilion 
"Which  is  mix'd  ibr  my  pavilion." — Byrtm'a  Manfred,  p.  9. 

RULE  Xni."  PRONOUNS. 

IVhen  a  Pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  or  or  mfj  U 
most  agree  with  them  singly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together :  as,  ^'^Jamtt 
or  John  will  favour  us  with  Mb  company." — "  Neither  weaUh  nor  howv 
oa&  secure  the  happiness  of  t£s  votaries." 

"  What  virtue  or  what  mental  grace^ 
Bat  men  unqualified  and  base  , 
Will  boast  U  their  possession  ? ' ' —  Cotopery  on  JPruni^j- 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RULE  Xni. 

Obs.  1. — When  two  or  more  tingtdar  antecedents  arc  connected  hy  or  or  nor,  theproaonawhiek 
represents  them,  ought  in  general  to  be  singular,  because  or  and  not  are  diajunctins;  aiid,ts 
form  a  complete  concord,  the  nouns  ought  also  to  be  of  the  same  person  and  gender,  that  thapto- 
noun  may  agree  in  all  respects  with  each  of  them.  But  when  plural  nouns  are  connected  in  ttut 
manner,  the  pronoun  will  of  course  be  plural,  though  it  still  agrees  with  the  antecrdenb  sini;!? : 
as,  "  Neither  richet  nor  honours  ever  satisfy  tkeir  pursuers."  Sometimes,  when  different  numbm 
Qoeur  together,  we  find  the  plural  noun  put  last,  and  the  prononn  made  plural  aflat  tioth,  e«p«- 
cUUy  if  this  noon  is  a  mere  sabstitate  for  the  odier;  as, 
"  Wbat's^f£c«  to  a  man,  or  latu. 
That  never  comes  within  their  claws  ?  " — Hudibrm. 

Obs.  2. — When  antecedents  of  different  persons,  numbers,  or  genders,  are  connected  by  or 
or  nor,  they  cannot  very  properly  be  represented  by  any  pronoun  that  is  not  appIicaUe  to  each  oi 
them.  The  following  sentences  are  therefore  inaceurate ;  or  at  least  th^  oontiadkt  the  isach' 
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inffs  of  Uwirownaathon:  "BltWUodor  Jun  gmtly  miitaken,  in  ow^tuIpiMitf  oatUt  mb- 
ject." — Jtfumsy'i  fty.  P-  184.  "Toor  character,  which  I,  or  any  other  writer,  mty  now  Ttlneour» 
MivM  by_  (apon)  drawing." — 3wm :  Lowth't  Griam.  p.  96.  "  Either  yow  or  I  will  be  in  our  place 
in  due  time."-— Coopw'*  Gram.  p.  127.  But  diiTerrat  prononna  maj  be  bo  connected  aa  to  refer  to 
■a<^  aiktecedenti  taken  aeparatalj ;  aa,  "  By  requiring  neater  labour  from  auoh  ttave  or  almtlt 
thmm  Aeorthtor  <i«y  are  aUe  to  perform."— PmiM'a  Dt^etL  Or,  if  the  gender  only  be  different, 
the  masculine  may  iBTolve  the  tiniinine  hy  implieation ;  aa,  "  If  a  man  raaite  the  eye  of  hit  ur- 
vant,  or  the  eye  of  hia  maid,  that  it  perish,  he  shall  let  Am  go  free  for  Am  sikit." — RifgrfiM, 
xxi,  2C. 

Obs.  '3. — ^It  is  howerervery  common  to  reaort  to  the  plural  number  in  auch  iDitancea  aa  the  fore- 
iroing,  became  oar  plural  pronouns  are  altkein  all  thegendera;  as,  "  When  either  man  or  umfum 
shall  separate  tAmueivet  to  tow  a  tow  of  a  Nasarite." — Numbm,  vi,  2.  "  Then  ahalt  thou  bring 
Ibrtk  tJuU  manor  (Aa<  tMMonnnto  thy  gates,  and  shalt  stone  Mm  with  stones,  till  the]fiit."—D€ia. 
Kwii,  6.  *'  Not  on  oatward  charms  eoold  teortke  build  fAeu*  pretensions  to  please." — Opie,  on 
Lyinff,  p.  148.  "  Complimenting  either  man  or  teoman  on  agreeable  qualities  which  they  do  not 
poeseaa,  in  hopes  of  impoaiog  on  their  credulity." — lb.  p.  108.  "Avidten,  or  bis  vnfe,  (nomatter 
wbich,)  tell  their  presented  partridges  and  fruiu." — Pope,  Sat.  ii,  1.  50,  *'  Beginning  with  Latin 
or  OiMk  hexameter,  wluch  are  the  aame."— Some*,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  79. 
"  Did  ever  Protem,  Merlin,  any  tcUch, 
Transform  themtehea  so  strangely  aa  the  rich  ? " — Pope,  Ep,  i,  1.  162. 
Obs.  4.— From  the  obeerrations  and  examples  abOTe.  it  may  be  pereeiTed,  that  wheneTer  there 
is  a.  difference  of  person,  number,  or  gender,  fn  antecedents  connect^  disjunetlTely,  there  is  u 
inherent  difienlty  reapecting  the  form  of  the  pronoun  pereonal.  The  best  mode  of  meetins  thl* 
inconwentrDce,  or  of  SToiding  it  by  a  change  of  the  phraaeology,  may  be  diflinent  on  9ifiitc> 
«nt  occasiona.  The  diajunctiTe  connexion  of  explicit  pronouna  ia  the  moatcorreet,  but  it  saTonrs 
too  much  of  legal  precision  and  werdiness  to  be  always  eligible.  Commonly  an  ingenious  mind 
may  iavent  eeme  better  expression,  and  yet  aroid  any  syntactical  anomaly.  In  l,atiii,  when  nouns 
mx9  eonnected  by  the  coiyonotions  which  correapond  to  or  or  nor,  the  prononn  or  verb  is  so  often 
■made  plnnd,  that  no  auch  principle  aa  that  of  the  foregoing  Role,  or  of  Rule  17th,  ia  Uught  by  tho 
eommoB  gnmnars  of  that  language.  Uow  aneb  usage  can  be  logioally  right  howOTer,  it  la  jiwCTtlt 
to  imagine.  Lowth,  Murray,  Webster,  and  moat  other  English  grammarians,  teach,  that,  <*  Tba 
conjunction  diajunctiTe  has  an  efieot  eontrary  lo  that  of  the  copulatiTe  ;  and,  as  the  Terb,  noun, 
or  pnmottn,  is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms  taken  aeparately,  it  most  be  In  the  singidar  num- 
^."—Lowth'i  Oram.  ^.  IS ;  L.  Murray';  151;  ChurehUet,  142  j  W.  Allen'a.  133 ; Lenni«'$;8Si amd 
mmmjf  othmn.  If  there  is  any  allowable  exeeption  to  this  principle,  it  ia  for  the  adoption  of  th* 
pliKalwhantiheeencoidiiaaBot  bemadeby  any  one  nronona  sin^ilar ;  as,  "  If  I  nine  nv  frUnd** 
or  mm  spon  aceoant  of  lAetr  eonnexum  with  him."— JCimet,  £l  m  Crit.  \,  73.  **  Uo  net 
draik  wine  nor  strong  drink,  tAowflorMyaofuwlth  thee,  wheagM  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  theoon- 
p^adon." — Lemt.  x,  8.  These  examples,  though  they  do  not  accord  with  the  preceding  rule,  seem 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  any  change  for  the  better.  There  are  also  aome  other  modes  of  ezpressioo, 
in  which  neans  that  are  connected  disjuncdvely,  may  afterwards  be  repreaented  togeuter;  as, 
Foppery  is  a  sort  of  folly  much  more  contat(ious  than  pedantry ;  but  as  tkeg  MSidt  alike  own 
sAtftatioa,  tluy  descrTe  alike  to  be  proscribed." — CampbeWt  Shet.  p.  217. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  TJNDER  BULE  Xm. 
FBomnms  vm  AmaoBiniin  comncriB  ar  Ofi  ox  NOB. 

•«  Vftithet  pnlatflBor  priest  can  gire  their  flocka  any  doeisiTa  aridflnce  that  jaa  an  laww 
fal  paston." — Dr,  Bromtlee. 

[Voamna-— Not  proper,  bMuue  the  pienoen  likn'r  U  »f  tbe  plural  Dnmber,  and  doca  not  oorreetly  Mpnstntlts 
two  uaiMedaota  prttate  and  pri*!l,  whkti  ara  aoanMted  by  nor,  and  lakan  dUjunctlTclj.  But,  aeeordlng  to  Bale 
}3th,  **  WlwQ  >  pnnonti  bat  two  or  mm  antaoadents  eoaneclad  b j  or  or  nor,  It  moat  agna  with  them  alaBlyi  and 
Boa  as  If  taken  togetbcr."    Tfaaretbra,  bbir  be  Au;  thna,  *'Hrittaer  prelate  nor  ptleatean  (Ire  *u  flooka 

anj  JtirWTT  artdance  ttaat  joa  are  UwlU  paaton."} 

**And  is  there  a  heart  of  parmt  or  of  child,  that  does  not  beat  and  bum  within  them } " — 
Matvrin'e  Sermont,  p.  367.  "  This  is  just  as  if  an  eye  or  a  foot  should  demand  a  salary 
for  th.elr  serrice  to  the  body." — CoGiet'i  Antonintu,  p.  178.  "  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot 
offend  thee,  cut  them  off,  and  oast  them  from  thee." — Matt,  xriii,  8.  "The  same  might 
aa  well  be  said  of  Viivil,  or  any  great  author,  whose  general  character  will  infeUibljr 
raise  many  casual  aMidona  to  ueir  reputation." — P^'«  Pr*f.  to  Homer,  "Either 
JamMor  John,  ana  of  them,  will  come." — limitA'e  Net  Gram.  p.  87.  "Even  a  rugged 
roek  OT  barren  heath,  though  In  themselves  disagreeable,  contribute  by  contrast  to 
tiie  beau^  of  the  whole."  —Somes,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  185.  "  That  neither  Count  Bechteren 
nor  SConaiear  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  affair." — ^>ect.  Ko.  481. 
*•  If  an  Aristotle,  a  Pythagoras,  or  a  Galileo,  suffer  for  their  opinions,  they  are  '  martyrs.' " 
— ~Ooipel  Um  mm  Witneu,  p.  80.  "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die ; 
then  the  ox  ahall  be  saialy  atoned."— £aidiia,  xxi,  28.  "  ^  wasdaUing  out  to  one  or  aa 
other*  at  erer^  atep,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them." — 1>b.  Johmsoh  :  Murra^e  Sequel,  181. 
•«  Here  ia  a  Task,  put  upon  Children,  that  neither  this  Author,  nor  any  other  have  yet 
ondergone  thenuelves." — Johneon't  Gram.  Com.  p.  162.  "Hence,  if  an  adjective  or 
participle  be  aut^oined  to  the  verb,  when  of  the  singular  nvmhari  tiiey  will  agree  both 
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546  Tin  OEiMHAB  or  raauaH  grauhass.  [fau  m. 

in  gender  and  number  irith  the  coUectiTe  noun." — AdmCt  Lot.  Gram.  p.  1^4 ;  GsmVi,  ' 
158.    "And  if  you  can  find  s  d4)hthong,  or  a  triphthong,  be  pletied  to  pc^  thoB 
out  too." — Buduft  Clatncai  Gram.  p.  16.    "And  if  you  can  find  a  diphtrioag,  or  a  i 
triphthong,  a  trinyllable*  or  apoljiyllablBi  pcfat  the— wpantiTdy  onb"— A.  n.  tt.  "Tbt ! 
fi^  refogai  in  irhioh  tiha  sfhriat  or  ihB  Meptie  hive  inbenohM  thMnsetTW."— QWAfa  ; 
Spaeth  Tiiif  180.   "  WhUe  the  man  or  woman  thai  HBsisted  by  art  expects  their  chanm  vill 
be  imputed  to  nature  alone." — Ophy  141.   "  When  yon  press  a  watch,  or  pull  a  clod:,  they 
aniweryonr  question  with  precision;  for  they  repeat  exactly  thehour  of  thedqr,  BtdteU 
you  neimer  more  nor  leas  than  you  desire  to  know." — ^Bo&^yirat*,  on  ^atory,  p.  lOS. 
*•  Not  the  M(^ul,  01  Czar  of  MuBCory, 
Not  Preater  John,  or  Cham  of  Taitaiy, 

Are  in  th«r  hooaealfoDaick  more  thaal."— Ktim:  BrU*  PMt»t  Tc^iii.  p.tll. 


CHAPTER  VI. -VERBS. 

In  this  work,  the  B^taz  of  Verbs  is  embraced  in  ox  couecntiTe  mles,  iritk 
tiie  necessary  exceptions,  notes,  and  observstiom,  onder  them ;  hence  thii 
<^pter  oUends  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  mle  in  the  series. 

RtTLE  XIV.  —  UNITE  VEBBS. 

Every  finite  Verb  must  agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominatiTe,  in  person  and 
number :  as, "  I  hiow  ;  thou  ibunraf,  or  Imowettt  he  ibiotm,  or  know^"— 
"  The  bttd^;  the  birds /fy." 

"  Our  ftthers'  fertile  fdcU  by  slaves  are  tilCd, 
And  Rome  witii  dre^  of  &ruga  hmds  isJUTd." 

—JSovM?$  iMem,  B.  Til,  L600. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BULE  XIV. 
Cm.  I.>-To  this  generalmle  for  the  Tflrb,  there  ire  properly  »o  <CGQrin»i« ; *  andiUt^ipe- 
cial  rolefl  that  follow,  which  preaeribe  the  concord  of  tctm  in  partfcnlar  inatancea,  Tiitoallj 
witb  it.  ETery,;(mt0  verb,  (that  ia,  erery  verb  not  in  fA«  in/inittva  mood,)  moat  hare  mdu  nau. 
vrononn,  or  phnae  eqoivalrnt,  known  as  the  tubttct  of  the  being,  action,  or  paaaion  j  t  '"'^ 
thia  snltjeot,  whether  axpreased  or  onderatood,  the  verb  mnat  agree  In  pmon  and  nombcr.  Tki 
inflidtiTe  mood,  as  it  does  not  unite  with  a  noniinatiTetofonttanaBMvtion,iBOf  cosnseuBFt 

*  In  awir  fp»cnlmttoni  on  tha  j»fr<wiai  win— i,  gwmwariam  •OBwUinei  conUT«,b7ftiratrfdMmcta.» 
ledBoe  all  ttia  posuu  to  the  lAfTrf;  that  to,  Om  anlfaer  or  apMlur  fOti  /,  not  Ibr  UmMlf  tn  putienlar,batlk*V 
OM  wbo  nKan  tbo  word,  and  Umi,  not  fbr  hto  paitteolar  haanr  w  T«adar,bntftir  enjr  om  vbokaddnMd; 
MBeeMns  of  UtaM  panona  inamj  apok«n  of  b;  hlmaetf,  bo  pnta  tbo  verb  In  tlko  tUrd  petsoa,  and  aotbA) 
fliitof  iaoond:  aa,  "/u  tbaapoaker,  Urn  r{i]llM  haanr.  ai)dJk«,«U,or totbapwM  or  tUacapatetf 
donote  qitaiitiu  of  txUtnci,  but  anon  qnalhUa  m  make  olfomt  tagpwtona  on  uie  adnd.  lit  tha  bring «'<■■' 
-  frianaaMi.  (4Mt  [« the  babig]  of  ptretptwt,  and  */of  numvrf. "—AoWa  Immd.  p.  41.  Thla  bi  radi  ^alu  ■<  I 
■boold  not  obooae  to  fanllata ;  nor  la  it  rwrj  piopar  to  aaf ,  that  tba  tbrae  potaou  In  mmmar  "  daaol*  Mhfa«<' 
•sMonea."  Bat,  anppodnc  Um  pbiaaaologj  to  do  oomet,  It  la  no  real  exeeptkm  (o  &m  tonfotng  rait  iama*- 
Ibr /aodMoitaralMnmacHtobe  pTOntnuuof  tbolMrdperaon.  8o  In  the  fbUowtng  example,  vtatdi  I  talk*  »>■ 
bad  BotflA :  **  I,  or  tiio  panon  who  apaaka,  u  tha  fint  poraon ;  joa.  it  tba  Mcoud ;  he,  ahe,  a  U,  I*  Ibt  tUri 
nnonntalar.*)— AartfM'j  JlfiunMJ,PaitU,p.70.  Agala,  In  ttie  fbllowlng :  whkh  It  pmhapi  a  Bttlt  Mb 
"tha  paneB*/*AqMAai»o/aaaatad  npoii.<^— AitKoM,  Am.  t^K.  Gtwfi^M  Bdltton,p.S9.  Bottbrnk' 
manlftat  abaordfty  tn  ^jlng,  wHh  thli  learnad  "  rrofcaaor  of  La^nagaa,"  thatthaprononnaof  IhadMWWl^ 
■pes  arattaooa  MraoDO!  aa. ''/it  lA« >at  ynait,  and  danolaalba  a|wate.  3b« u  (to aMtMt, aad  iNalH da 
pacaou  apiAen  fo."— A.  p.  22.  i 

t(l.)  Concen>lnKtbeTerbti««d;i>r.  WebatarhaatbaMlowlBtnotB: '<InthaimoflUiv^ 
Inigalari^.  wbkh  la  pacqMar,  the  Terb  balng  wWMit  m  woniiBWai,  aapiiaaad  or  ImpiWd-  <WbMMfb«««w« 
no  MeoonL^WOt.  P.     4. 286.  Then  la  no  aTidaaoa  of  the  fbct,  aad  tbua  mm^^  bom.  ■ftb  ban  uHil"*^ 
naa  of  MMd."— iMo*.  Oram.  p.  178 ;  Jtnprovtd  Oram.  127;  Oruitle»f'»  Cnmi.  £^.p.  88;  Aio4(r'i£ 
p.ft87.  "Eatabllabadtuef"  Tobe  aan,  Uta  "  an  catebllahad  tua; '^bot  tbalMmadSoetor^  c«aiDMtto*a<« 
DBooaadonaUa  blaader,— a  padantio  violation  of  a  anra  prindpla  of  Uniraal  OrnaBtar,— a  panandsa 
only  irf  tba  Tariial  Icnonmna.    Yat  Qreenlaaf  praAtablj  pabuobea  it,  with  other  pbi|1aifciiBi,  Ibr  "GiMa— ' 
aimplMled!"    Mow  tha  wb  "  mm^,"  Uka  Iba  iMhi  cfi-c,  ilKnUTtne  it  mcttaatir,  la  ban  do* —dTa,  bat  aaaiBi 
and  baa  the  liomli>atl*a  aat  afltr  U,  aa  any  wb  mnit.  whM>  tbaadwb  tktrt  or  ktrt  It  bdbtwtt.  nawrtt''" 
■ad  iBomt  Buy  have  tba  aama  eonatnictlon,  and  can  have  no  othar,  wban  tha  wocd  lAm,  and  not  a  iwaM'**' 
p>aoedMttiaB;BB|,«PandmitaieiAa'rtAaIIteei  dM^tbaftftrH^ilaoaa."— GM.z*n,a8.  TlMnliAm*'' 
aallliar  *'Hta(war«4i^'<BaT any  thing  "jMMliar."  in  thiupladngttww 

(3.)  Tat  bav*  »t  other  grammariana,  who,  with  aatonlahlng  bcUilv,  hara  allowad  ttienaeiTaa  Id  ba  MbM, 
HBoaa  booka  an  now  mUoadltiK  tba  eeboota,  hi  ragaid  to  tbli  Tary  mpfa  inattar.  Tbot  Walla :  "  tta  uaairt"' 
WMbi  mttd  aod  w>i,ara  awaattwaa  am^oyad  In  a  gaaaral  aanaa,  laaieitf  a  aiwiMttti,  aiiaaaaad  or  iMfUiA 
JBrmnpfia.-— 'Thaaa  hmiM  a  naw  dlapaawtkin.'— ChU  CbwhMg-  'Ibara  nmiIi  h  baaar  pitSMt.'-**'* 
•  Thata  wtmUd  not  patrraii  to  aland  np.^— ^wb.  ■  Mor  did  tbno  hmhm  Condea,  oc  frhaa.'— Mttaa."  V**^' 
Mool  Oram.  1st  Id.  p.  141;  UStta  Id.  p.  154.  In  my  edition  of  Wlton,  tba  taztla,"t(o>  Ad  iVy  a*" 
Ooraka or  fttaa."— P.  X.,  B.  L 1.  716, 716.  Tbla nadlDgmakea  vomt  a » tnaalttw "  rert,  but  Nw etbtr 
Baalar,withttaaaMalaaliTaMlowfaglt.  Agala,  thu  Weld :  "^»«»tfart«iw^tfita»  wA,aadiba>aww 
TirbB  e«rf,ipnl,  aad  rtgiifr^  acowumaa  ^paar  to  ba  mad  labaallalj,  wi$kma  a  eawaiarfw;  ait  If  A*"  "i 
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fimm  aar  •neh  igTmment  Theie  may  be  eonsidered  principle!  of  TTniTerul  Gnniiaiur.  The 
Oreelta,  nowerer,  nad  a  strmnge  custom  of  asing  a  plural  noun  of  tht  neuter  gendefi  with  a  vetb 
of  the  third  person  singalar ;  and,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  infinitive  mood  with  an  accuia- 
tive  before  it  was  often  equivalent  to  a  finite  verb  with  its  nomiaatiTc.  In  Bngliah,  we  hare  nei- 
Uur  of  thete  vtaget ;  and  plaral  nouna,  eren  when  they  denote  no  abaolute  pluralit^r,  (as  tkeari, 
wuwn,  ftwwTi,  aoirfafaHM,  torm,)  require  plural  Terba  or  prooonna  :  as,  "  Your  iMiKrt  eomeXtta 
lata,  to  clip  the  Iwd'a  wings.'*— SiUHix :  CkimhiWt  Gram.  p.  SO. 

Obs.  2. — When  a  book  tut  theirs  a  plural  title,iB  apoken  of  u  one  thing,  there  is  sometimes 
presented  an  ajtparent  excmtion  to  the  foregoing  rule ;  as,  <*  The  Plmtttrea  of  Memory  vxitprA- 
fuAAJin  tbeyear  1792. and  oeoameat  once  popular."— Cutminaham.  "The '  Sentimentt  qI \ 
Church-of-£ngland  Man'  w  written  with  great  coolness,  moderation,  ease,  and  perspicuity." — 
Mmom'a  i-^'f  tSfnft.  "  The  *  PUimm$  of  Hope'  it  a  aplcndid  poem ;  it  was  written  for  per- 
pslaity."  &mtul  L.  Ifjiopp.  In  these  instances,  there  is,  I  appreltend,  an  Improper  ellipsis  of 
the  eonmon  nonn.  with  wnioh  each  sentenoe  ought  to  commence ;  as,  **  The  jie«M  eniitled*"— 
"Vuwork  entitled,"  &c.  But  the  plural  title  sometiniaB  controls  tiw  form  of  the  verbi  m, 
"  My  lirss  are  reprinting."  —  Dr.  Johnton. 

Oas.  S. — In  the  flforatlTe  use  of  the  present  tense  for  the  past  or  imperfect,  the  Tulgar  hare  a 
habit  of  patting  the  third  person  singular  with  the  pronoun  / ;  as,  <■  Think*  I  to  myself." — Rn. 
J.MbtrriaU.  **Q.MmI,  Jmekj,  are  you  at  that  work  ?  "—i)ay'a  tiandford  and Merton.  "Hnssal 
hnsia !  Sir  Conay  Baekrent  nrcrer,  was  the  flrat  thing  /  Kear$  in  the  morning,"— jBdmoerM'* 
CattU  Rackrmt,  p,  97.  This  Tolnnsm  is  to  bo  arolded,  not  by  a  simple  omfeaion  of  Xm  t«niit> 
oatienalx,  but  rather  by  the  use  of  the  literat  preterit:  as,  "TTtoaght  I  to  myself ;" — "  0,m^I  ; " 
— "The  ^t  thing  Ifcurd,"  The  same  mode  of  correction  is  also  proper,  when,  under  lUte 
eireumstanees,  thcreooeursa  disagreement  in  number;  as,  "After  the  election  was  onr,  there 
eMMtjAoait  of  people  from  all  parts." — Ca$ti«  Rackrmt,  p.  103.  "Didn't  ye  hear  it  i  saystAsy  that 
were  looking  on."— /6.  p.  147.  Write,  "  there  came," — "  taid  <A«y." 

Om.  4. — It  has  already  beennotiGed,  that  the  article  a,  or  a  singular  a4jectiTO,  aometiaws  pre- 
cedes an  arithmetical  number  with  a  plural  no  an ;  as,  "A  fAoiuoiuj  yeort  in  uy  sight  ore  but  as  yes- 
tst^,"— PmIsm,  zc,  4.  Sowemigbtsay,  "OMthousaadyearsore," — "£aeA  thousand  years  ore," 
— "Jnwry  thouaand  years  an,"  Sio.  But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say,  "A  thousand  years  or, 
"  Bmy  thousand  years  w;  "booaose  the  noun  yeers  is  plainly  plural,  and  the  anomaly  of  puttiqu 
slagnlar  rerb  after  ft,  la  both  needless  and  unauthorlieo.  T«t,  to  this  general  rule  for  the  Tetb,  tEe 
anther  of  a  oortiiB  **  Bngllah  Oranunar  on  the  Pnductivt  SifitmitJ'  (a  strange  perversion  of  ICamr'i  > 
ooBi^tion,  and  amere  eatch-penny  work,  now  extenslTe^  nsed  tn  New  England,)  la  endoavonrbig 
tosstaUub,  by  his  own  bare  word,  the  fbllowing  ezeeption :  "£effy  is  sometimes  assoeiatod  wiUi  a 
plaral  noun,  in  wliich  case  the  verb  must  be  singular ;  as,  "  Every  hundred  years  coftttitutM  a  een- 
P»ij"—&iMtk'»  Nrw  Oram,  p.  103.  His  reaton  is  this  ;  that  the  phrase  containing  the  nomina- 
tlvs,  "syitijfas  a^mgUperiioaof  tisM,  and  is,  therefore,  <n  rsoMfy  •faignl«r.''—/&.  Cutler  also, a 
more  recent  writn',  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  same  notion ;  for  he  ^Ives  the  fbUowtur  sentence 
as  an  example  of  "false  construction:  Bvery  hundred  years  ore  called  a  centuiy.'' — C«tl«r*» 
Grammar  and  Paner.  p.  146.  But,  aceotding  to  this  argument,  no  plural  verb  could  ever  be  used 
witit  any  dtflmte  mmtoer  of  the  parts  of  time ;  for  any  three  years,  forty  years,  or  throescore  years 
and  ten,  are  as  single  a  period  or  time,  as  "  every  hundred  years,"  "  every  four  years,"  or  "  even 
twan^-four  hoora. '  Nor  is  it  trnc,  mat,  "Bwry  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  plural  noun ; " 
for**eMr|r  yean,"  or  "  mery  Aowrs,"  would  be  worse  than  nonsense.  I,  thoreCue,  adUMwlodge 
no  ssdi  exception ;  but,  discarding  the  prindple  of  the  note,  put  tUa  author's  protendcA  eor- 
neliom  among  my  qooUticms  oijalit  tytUax, 

Obs.  5. — Diiiennt  verba  always  have  different  subjects,  exprmed  or  understood;  exeept 
when  two  or  more  verba  are  connected  in  the  same  construction,  or  when  the  same  word  is  repeated 
foe  the  sake  at  emphasis.  Bat  let  not  the  reader  believe  the  common  doctrine  of  our  grammazi- 
aoStiespeetins  either  the  ellipsis  of  nominatives  or  the  ellipsis  of  verba.  In  the  text,  "  Theman 
was  old  Utd  crafty,"  Murray  sees  no  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  age  sad  eraftinees,  but  thinks  the 
text  a  comfiowitf  MHtMM,  containing  two  nominatives  and  two  verbs ;  l  e.  *>  The  man  was  old,  and 

HAt;  Ptw  f  »f  wfrnd  haste  tn  the  bnahnas ;  There  n«*A  no  arsument  fbr  proving,  fte.  There  wmMd  mt  man 
»ao  weald,  Ac.  Tba  last  Mpcesaioo*  have  aa  attittf&m  with  a  powrc  ttntt,  aod  aboold  perhaps  lacbcr  be  eon- 
lUmd  Mipiical  than  wtmiing  a  wmtnativt ;  n,"  Juutt  ii  rtqwr*d,  no  mrgftnuni  it  nittUd,  &o."— HWf  fnf- 
Utk  Gnmmar  lUuUrattd,  p.  IIS.  Is  there  aojwhsre,  la  print,  vUer  pcdaaOy  than  this!  The  only  alllpttaal 
*i>)nple,"Z>t  thera  be  BfDt,"  —  a  Und  of  aantenes  from  whleb  the uontnative  Is  vtmllw sigpraaiM,  —  Is  ban 
ekaanllj  rapie— oead  ss  Mdr  ftill,  yet  wtOMiit  a  suhisct  tor  It*  mb ;  while  other  azaaipMa,  whkh  are  fUl,  aad 
U  nlilili  Ilia  iiaiiiliialln  meilji  Hrir  Thii  nth  TtFmn  thi  lirirTf  "lA«r«  "  preoadae,  anSrstdniledtohava  non- 
limliae^sS  tb«D  moat  baaslu^  tortaved  with  Use  elhpess,  to  prove  that  (hey  have  them ! 

(3.1  TbsUaa  o(  a  ooinmaDdiaAtfeM  Mp«raM  or  tAMfueominaNtM.astBis  to  have  originated  with  Webater, 
by  •nam  it  has  been  taught,  since  1807,  •«  Ibllowi :  "  In  sobm  cases,  the  Imperstlve  verb  Is  used  without  a  tkllnite 
aoalBMlve."— PAilw.  Oram,  p.  ]41 ;  Impr.  Oram.  W ;  RiidimtnU,  60.  Sm  bbe  asms  words  In  Ftaztt't  Oram, 
t-lia.  Veils  has  snnsthbis  stmUar;  "A  verb  In  the  impstadre  Is  somf  llm«*  used  a^foJate^.  havlsK  no  dinet 
Tifaiiine  III  aiij  pardattlar  sablsct  axptetd  or  Impllsd ;  as,  'And  Oodaald,  Ltt  thcra  be  light.*  "—Sr]4»W  Onm. 
p.  iu.  Bat,  when  tUs  command  was  altered  to  the  dark  waves  of  primeval  ebsos,  It  moat  hsve  atsant,  "Dc  ya 
ut  ligiu  U  iJUrt."  What  das  eoaU  It  mean  T  There  suy  frequently  be  dUIlenlty  In  d«tennl&lii|  wtastor  whois 
addntMd  bj  Mm  Impuativa  M,  bat  there  aeams  to  ha  more  la  aftrmlng  that  U  has  no  nt^aet.  Multtni,  pnsslsd 
with  this  word,  mahas  the  fcUowIng  dnbloos  and  nasatisfhetory  soj^gosdon :  "  Perhaps  ll  may  be,  In  many  eases, 
•qalvslnt  to  tturjr ;  or  It  may  be  temed  Itsstf  an  imp*Tativt  mod*  imptrtonat ;  ~^*-'-'-f  ft  — ' 

SQ  aatraaty  addwasii  to  no  pattteolar  psnoa."-'iVM(lMff'«  PraetUat  Oram.  p.  47. 

(4.)  Uiaae  several  snors,  aboat  (he  "  ImpetatlTa  naed  Abaalntely,"  wim  "  no  rablaot  addressed,"  as  In  "Ltt 
(Mr*  b4  MgjU,"  and  the  ladteatlie  "  Mrbe  nao  and  wakt,  employed  wlthoot  a  nomlnatlTe,  either  expreaaed  or 
Impltsd,"  ata  afsln  carafOlly  nMaraled  by  the  leaned  PvotMsor  Fowler,  In  Us  gnat  tent- book  of  pUloloiy  "  In 
iu  Slam«Bta  and  roiias,"— eallML  rather  exEravacantly,  an  ■*  Englbb  Qrammmr."  See,  in  hla  edlUoa  oT I860, 
i  W7,Bote3MdMoteT;  also  (  S30,Noca2.  WsUs's  antboritlee  for"  Imperatives  Abeotute,"  are,  "  Tiasae,  Allen 
sadCaswweU.  Kntdag,  laaim,  and  Cbapht ; "  and,  with  reitoenoe  to  "  hkbb  sad  WAXX,"  be  lays,  "  See  Webster, 
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Me  mmwu  etafty."  *  And  >U  his  otli«r  lutinoM  of  **  th«  •Ulpdf  of  tba  Tetb,"  are  equally  fw- 
cifol  1  Sm  hla  <MaM  Gram.  p.  219 ;  Dwdecimo,  176.  In  the  text, "  God  Iotm,  potects.  rappoito, 
and  nwaids  the  righteooB,"  then  are  four  verba  in  tAttamecoiuirvctiim,  agneiag  vith  the  tans 
noninatiTfl,  and  gorernlng  the  same  objeet ;  but  Buchanan  and  others  expound  It,  **  God  loves, 
and  God  protects,  and  Ood  supports,  and  God  rewards  tha  twhteous."— SiyfuA  SjpUax,  p.  Ti; 
Britah  Oram.  192.  This  also  u  tantdful  and  Inconsistent,  u  the  nominative  is  hm  "  MeaaiUif 
imdantood  to  each  Terb,"  so  is  the  olgectiTe.  which  they  do  not  repeat.  "  And  again,"  they  umas- 
diately  add(**tha«Ti&is  often  nnderatood  to  ita  noon  or  aoona;  aa,  Hedreamaof  gibbets,  lul- 
tttia,taeks,daggcni  fto.  L  •.Hedxeamsof  gibbets,  and  hadzeama  Mhaltoa,  fte/'-^SiiiMisanti 
akdfitaem.  In  now  of  these  examples  ie  then  any  occasion  to  suppose  an  dlipsiai  if  weadnit 
thattwoormorewwdfembeconneetedin  the  same  eonstraction ! 

Oat.  6.— Terba  in  the  ImperatlTe  mood  eoamonly  agree  with  tbe  pronoun  tJkeu,  jft,n  ^ 
understood  after  them  I  as,  *'flMtJva]  tiie  rick,  ofaaiiss  [ye]  the  lepets,  nim\vt\  tiMdead,aM( 
rye]  oat  devila.*'— JUstt.  z,  8.  "Tnut  Ood  and  b*  dumg^  and  imm  the  rest  irttb  him."— i)r. 
Mfts.  When  the  doer  of  a  thin^  mnat  first  proceed  to  the  place  of  action,  we  sometimsa  asefs 
or  coma  before  an  other  verb,  without  any  conjunction  between  the  two ;  aa,  *'  Son,  go  trori  ta- 
dav  in  my  Tioeyard." — Matt,  xxi,  28.  "Come  tee  a  man  who  [hae}  told  me  all  things  tliat  ertt  I 
dio." — John,  It,  29.  "  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pomwrder  every  child  about  Bethlebam,  qtmu 
it."— Woo^i  Diet,  of  Bible,  to.  Btrod.  "  Take  a  present  in  thine  hand,  and  go  mmi  the  man  d 
God."— 2  Kmj»,  viii,  8.    "I  will  ^  sm  if  he  be  at  \tam:"—WaHur'»  PartieSt,  p.  189. 

Ob8.  7. — ^The  place  of  the  verb  has  reference  mainly  to  that  of  the  snbj  ect  with  which  it  agrctt, 
and  that  of  the  object  which  it  governs ;  and  as  the  arrangement  of  these,  with  the  instaneci  i> 
which  they  eome  before  or  after  the  vmt,  hae  already  been  noticed,  the  poaition  of  the  latter 
seems  to  require  no  farther  explanation.  Bee  Oba.  Sd  under  Bole  2d,  and  Oba,  2d  under  Bak 
6th. 

Ona.  8.— The  inflnitive  mood,  a  phrase,  or  a  aentcnee,  (and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  f» 
tiet^a  in  img,  or  a  phrase  beginning  with  thk  partievUi)  ia  aootetimes  the  pro 
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verb,  being  equivalent  to  a  nominauve  of  the  third  person  singular ;  as,  "  To  play  ie  fHsassat" 
—LoMA's  Gram.  p.  80.  '*  To  write  well,  ie  difficult ;  to  speak  elot^iently,  ia  still  mora  diScalt." 
— Biatr^e  Rket.  p.  61.  "  To  take  men  off  from  praver,  tmvU  to  irreUEiousneas.  is  gramted."- 
Batelag'e  Worke,i,2U.  "To edueatea GhiUpernetly,r«!fMuwprofoanaerthoaght, gteatswii- 
dom,  than  to  gorem  a  stet*."— CStanntita'a  Ssa^CMhm.  p.  30.  <'  To  determine  these  peiiita,  fc- 
JoN^to  goodsense."— i>^V'iiIA«<.p.8U.  "^ow  far  toe  change  would  contribute  to  his  weltet, 
comes  to  be  considered." — Id.  iSermons.  "  ^Mt  too  much  osze  does  hurt  in  any  of  our  tasks.  «* 
doctrine  so  flattering  to  indolence,  that  we  ought  to  receive  it  with  extreme  oaation."— ^ 
Scliilier,  p.  148.  "  Aat  there  ia  no  dieting  wxmt  taate.  ■«  a  saying  ao  gmicnaUy  reeetvsd  ai  t* 
have  become  a  proverb."— JChims,  EL  of  OnL  !i,  860.  *'  For  what  purpose  they  embarkad,  h  mI 
yet  known."—"  To  live  la  sia  and  yettobdieTC  tiiefoKiveneu  of  ria,  it  nttariy  jmpoaiSile."- 
Or,J.  Owmt, 

**  There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

But  drinking  largely  sofierr  us  again." — Fope. 
Obb.  9. — The  same  meaning  will  be  expressed,  if  the  pronoun  it  be  placed  before  tksve\ 
and  the  infinitive,  phrase,  or  sentence,  after  it ;  as,  "It  ia  pleasant  to  play." — "It  is  ^ffealt  <* 
writemlt :"  &c.  The  construction  of  the  following  sentences  is  rendered  defective  by  the  onh- 
eion  of  this  pronoun :  "  Why  do  ye  that  which  [u|  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  daya?"— 
Luke,  vi,  2.  The  show-bread,  which  [it]  is  not  lawfta  to  eat,  but  for  the  priests  only."— J>-  *>• 
4.  *'  We  have  doue  that  which  was  our  dn^  to  do."— A.  zvii,  10.  Here  tbe  relative  nUcJt 
ought  to  be  in  the  oUective  case,  governed  by  toe  infinitives;  but  the  omiaaion  of  the  wtti  H 
makes  this  relattve  the  nominative  to  as  or  woe,  and  leaves  to  do  and  to  eat  without  any  regimta 
TUa  is  not  ellipdat  but  error.  It  is  an  aoddcntal  gap  into  which  a  aidt  ^ece  falls,  and  Isam  ( 
breeeh  elsewBere.  The  following  is  somewhat  like  it,  though  what  Mis  in,  appears  to  lean  v> 
ohaam :  "  From  this  deduction,  ^]  may  60  eos*^  eeen  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  penoniffeati>B 
makes  so  great  a  figure." — Blau*i  Rhet.  p.  IAS.  *'  Whether  the  author  had  any  meaning  ia  ttti 
ezpreasion,  or  what  it  was,  [tf]  *•  ro<  easy  to  deteimine."'— Ifurmy's  Oram,  i,  p.  S88.  "Tkat 
warm  climates  should  accelerate  the  growth  of  flie  human  body,  and  shorten  ita  onration,  [il]  * 
very  reaeotiable  to  believe."— A.  p.  I4i.  These  also  need  the  pronoun,  though  Slnnay  tksipt 
them  complete  without  it. 

Ob8.  10.— When  the  infinitive  mood  is  made  the  snbiect  of  a  finite  verb,  it  is  most  eaamml 
used  to  express  action  or  state  in  the  abstract ;  as,  *'  To  i«  contents  his  natural  desira."-^'^ 
Here  to  A«  stands  for  simple  ezuferuw ;  or  if  for  the  existence  of  the  Indian,  of  whom  theaawr 
speaks,  that  relation  is  merelv  implied.    "7b  define  ridieute,  haa  punled  and  vexed  every  eiitia 
-T-Samee,  El.  of  Crit.  L  300.  Here      d^ne  "  expreeaea  an  action  quite  aa  dlatinet  fkom  any  ifoA 
as  would  the  participial  noun ;  aa,  "  The  d^bung  0/  ridienle,"  Ae.   In  connexion  with  ns  nn- 
itive,  a  concrete  qnalit7  may  also  be  taken  as  aa  abatraet ;  as,  "  7b  fte  good  iatobe  kmg,'  B"* 
good  and  happy  express  the  quality  of  goodneee  and  the  aute  of  happtneee  conaidered  sMtrarilf : 
and  therefore  these  adjectives  do  not  relate  to  any  particular  noun.  So  alao  the  passive  iofisitin, 
or  a  perfect  participle  taken  in  a  paaaive  sense i  as,  "Tobeea^efiedwihalUtle,  is  thegrea^ 
wisdom."— "7b  a]^>ear  diecoitraged,  is  the  way  to  become  so."   Here  the  tatitfoetwm  and  the 
eettracemeiU  are  considered  abstractly,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  penoa.  (Sw 
Oba.  l2th  and  18th  on  Bule  6th.)  So  too,  apparently,  the  partidplea  domg  and  tvffin^,  u 
aa  thtajy*ot^  tosnk,  ia  the  following  example : 

"Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miseraUe, 
Doing  01  euffenng."—SSttvn'e  Patadiee  LoeL 

a  Ma  hitiiTielaUun,  and  cthass  like  It.  aia  ajven  not  orty  bT  Mmm.  bat  by  amnr  ottsr  Iwaisisr*sM**f 
%bmatl«slinsa«afflhaahe.  See  Ket&s  OfmTTel.  1, p. ffi:  iac«^^^ 
iftfrtstfS,lflOj  ftt*«t<f,ai;  fU'<,146;  A ,«deMU's, 81  ,*  &  C  aaM's,Ul 
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On.  11.— When  the  action  or  atate  la  to  be  eicpreaaly  Bmlted  to  one  elaaa  of  betnga,  or  to  a 
particulax  perton  or  thing,  without  maklne  the  rerb  finite ;  the  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  intro- 
ooeed  before  the  infinitiTe  bj  the  prepotiaon  fitr:  as,  *'J%riiMK  to  MsreJi  their  own  glory,  ia  not 
gtory.**— 'Prov.  zzr,  27.  *'For  a  prince  to  be  reaue*d  bj  iiilUny  to  my  distreatfnl  drenmstaaeea,  ia 
ealami^  enoosh."— TVansAHjoi*  ^  Salimit.  "Fbr  holjfptnom  to  m  Aimhie,  fa  «a  hard,  aa  ^  a 
BrmM/OfuftmtfliinHelftobtgiiidadby  tnton."— TaTLox:  PriattUg't  Oram.  p.  132;  Murray'; 
IM.  But  aaeh  aliodtationismmetiinea  impUod,  when  the  expression  Itself  is  general ;  as,  "rfot 
to  knov  me,  argues  thyself  unknown." — MtUon.  That  ia,  "Fiir  tMe$  not  to  know  me."  The 
phrase  is  put  for,  "J^imoranceof  me;"  for  an  other's  ignorance  would  be  no  argument  in 
renrd  to  ne  indiridual  addressed.  "I,tobear  Ms,  that  nerer  knew  but  better,  it  some  burden." 
*-Beatdim  of  Shak.  p.  827.  Here  the  inflnitiTe  to  bmr,  whleh  la  the  aoltf  eet  of  the  verb  i»,  is  Um> 
had  in  aenae  by  ^e  pronoun  /,  whloh  ia  put  abaohita  in  Ae  aonbwtiTe,  though  per^pa  ttnpnip- 
erfy  ;  beeause,  "For  mstobetwthu,"  fto.,  will  convey  the  same  meaning,  is  a  form  much  more 
common,  and  perhaps  more  mmmatioal.  In  the  following  couplet,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the 
infinitive ;  for  the  pturmse,  *'  fool  with  fi>ol,"  means,  "  /or  fool  to  cotUmd  with  fool,"  or,  *'  for  one 
fool  to  contend  with  an  other: " 

■*  Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor, 
"    But^/bo/wtlL^^/is  barfo'rona  civil  war." — Pope,  Dumeiad,  B.  iii,  L  175. 

Obs.  12.— The  objective  noun  or  pronoun  thus  Introduced  brfiv  before  the  infinitive,  was  erro- 
neoosly  called  bv  ni€*tlvf,  the  subject  of  the  affirmation; "  {warn.  p.  132 ;)  sad  Hnrrtf,  Inger* 
soU.and  others,  uavebUnuyeopiedthebluader.  8m Murray" m  Gram. ^ AM ilngeraoWtilUt.  Again, 
Ingersoll  aays,  "The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  aeotenc^  is  Bometimes  the  subject  of  a  veib, 
and  iM,tAmJbre,  its  T!ioutiiXTTn"~Converaationt  on  English  Gram.  p.  246.  To  this  erroneona 
deduction,  the  phraseology  used  by  Murray  and  others  too  plainly  gives  countenance:  "The 
iafi&itive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  ia  sometimes  put  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb."— 
)baray's  Gram.  p.  144;  Fisk's,  123;  KiriAam's,  188;  Lennis'M.99i  Bulttons's,  99 :  and  many 
more.  Now  the  objective  before  the  infinitive  may  not  improperly  be  called  tie  sti^eet  of  ^is 
form  of  the  verb,  as  the  nominative  is.  of  the  finite ;  but  to  call  it  "the  subject  ^thoaffirmatiimt*' 
ia  plainly  absurd ;  becaoae  no  infinitivo,  in  English,  ever  esprasses  an  affirmation.  And  again,  if 
a  whole  phraae  or  aentence  Is  made  the  subject  of  a  Jtmto  verb,  or  of  an  affirmation,  no  one  word 
contained  in  it,  can  singly  claim  this  title.  Nor  can  the  whole,  by  i^na  of  ttua  ralatton,  be  aald 
tobe"inthe  nominative  case ;"  because,  in  the  nature  of  thraga,  neither  phiaaea  nor  aentencaa 
are  capable  of  being  declined  eaaea. 

0ml  13.— Any  pbraae  or  aentence  which  ia  made  the  auUeot  of  a  finite  verb,  muat  be  taken  In  the 
aaase  of  one  and  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole ;  so  that  the  verb's  agreement  with  it,  in  the  third 

person  singular,  is  not  an  exception  to  Rule  14th,  but  a  construction  in  which  the  verb  mav  be 
parsed  by  that  rule.  For  any  one  thing  merely  spoken  of,  is  of  the  third  person  singular,  what- 
•Ter  may  b«  the  nature  of  its  parts.  Not  every  pnrase  or  sentence,  however,  Is  fit  to  be  made  the 
aubject  of  a  verb ; — that  is,  if  iu  own  import,  and  not  the  mere  expression,  is  the  thing  whereof 
wo  affirm.  Thus  Dr.  Ash  s  example  for  this  very  construction,  "  a  senUnce  made  the  subject  of 
a  verb,"  is,  I  think,  a  palpable  solecism :  "  The  King  and  Queen  appearing  in  public  loat  the  cause 
of  my  going." — Ash's  Gram.  p.  52.  What  ia  here  before  the  verb  teas,  is  no  "  lentenee ; "  but  a 
mere  phrase,  and  such  a  one  a«  we  should  expect  to  see  used  independently,  if  any  regard  were 
had  to  Its  own  import.  The  Doctor  would  t^  us  what  "  was  the  cause  of  m»  going :  "  and  here 
he  has  two  nominativea,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  dural  th^j  q.  d.  "  They  appearing  in  pub- 
lic ISM  the  eauae."  Bat  such  a  eonstruetion  la  not  English.  It  u  an  othw  sample  ^  the  uUsa 
Qliutration  which  grammar  receivea  from  those  Who  inemit  the  proof-texta  whicA  they  ought  to 
juate. 

Obs.  14. — One  of  Mnrray'a  examples  of  what  he  erroneously  terms  "  nominative  sentenees,"  i. 
e.,  sentences  or  clauses  constituting  the  subject  of  an  afilrmation,"  Is  the  following :  '*  A  derire 
to  excel  others  in  learning  and  virtue  [,]  is  commendable."— Gram.  8vo,  p.  144.  Hwe  the  verb  is 
agrees  regularly  with  the  noun  desire,  and  with  that  only;  the  whole  text  being  merely  a  almple 
aentence,  and  totally  irrelevant  to  the  doctrine  which  it  accompanies,*  But  the  great  "  Compiler  " 
•upposes  the  adjuncta  of  this  noun  to  be  parts  of  the  nominative,  axul  imagines  the  verb  to  agree 
with  all  tltat  preoedes  it.  Tct,  soon  after,  he  expends  upon  the  ninth  rule  of  Webster's  I%llo> 
aophieal  Ornmmaf  a  whole  page  of  useless  eritioiam,  to  ahow  that  the  adjuncta  of  a  noun  are 
aoctobatakeaaaparu  of  the  nominative;  and  that,  when  objectlvea  are  thus  aubjoined,  "  the 
aaaartion  giamaiatinally  respects  the  first  nouna  only." — lb.  p.  148,   I  say  uselms,  becaaaa  tba 

*  The  wsmm  asj  be  nid  of  Dr.  Wrtator'a  "  nominate*  senteitea ; "  thrss  Iburtka  of  whieb  ara  noOilnf  but 
fifesu  that  Inelikia  a  nemltiatiTa  irttn  whkb  the  (bUovinK  v«rb  agrves.  And  who  doss  not  kaow,  that  to  eail  the 
■4aeMi  oT any  tOlDg  " an  eutntialpart  ot  It,"  1*  a  AM  abtordltr  T  Ad  a^'wad  U  "  aomathing  added  to  auMbsr, 
bn  MM  fiMNiMily  a  part  of  U."—  WtbtUr^t  Diet.  Bat,  nys  tbe  Doctor,  "Attributes  and  other  wordi  (rfUn  naake 
ah  (MMiioJ  pvtat  the  neminatife ;  [at,]  'Oxr  msAS  «/  *l«niii|r  om  aa  nothlDy  bntan  inflnlu  ioeaaaHou  of 
Bdsatfltt  of  do  ratten.'— Looxa.  'il  wiw  ao.v  UAxna  a  glad  Buber  (  bqt  a  /ooIuA  soa  is  tha  heavioMs  of  hit 
aoaiar.'  Abstract  Hie  name  (him  Its  attrlbnte,  and  the  piopodrion  eannot  ilwaji  be  tm*.  ■  Ra  lAol  gmktrtUk 
*n  noRmtr  is  a  wlss  aoa.'  Take  away  the  deseriptkm,  '  thai  gaOitrttk  i%  ntmmfr,'  aod  the  afllmattoD  waaas 
ts  b«  Iraa,  or  beeonM  Ina^ttoabls.  These  snileDees  or  elaossa  tbna  eenstittuing  the  mbjoet  of  a  aflbnkUloB, 
■aj  bs  ttnnad  nMumeiiet  tinttnetM.*'—Ingmvd  Oram.  p.  96.  TUs  tsaeUiig  ntntDds  me  of  the  Dootor't  own 
txelamation :  "  What  stnoga  work  has  bMO  otade  wKh  Orammu!  "—U.  p.  91 ;  PkUiu.  Gtitm.  ISS.  In  IVaiUt>a 
■B^ihPanlBc,abo(4:dei^indtaaintr  lbr"aKa7  to  Mtirnj>sKxH«lmtBPaisfaig,'>  tiMfcUowlaf  la 
tbat  expounded  :  "  Tb*  smooth  ■tnam,  the  swene  ataiospWe,  [and]  tha  mUd  sapbyr,  ara  tbe  proper  emblamt  of 
a|MiU*  tamper,  aod  a  paaeeflil  lUb."— tfemy**  Sxtnims,  p.  8.  "  tk*  imeoth  unam,  ikt  wrca*  atm»^h*r*,  iHt 
mU  xtpkft,  U  part  of  a  Miitenea,  lokith  Is  tbe  RomtMOlwc  mm  to  the  verb  *  on.'  Art  la  >d  Inegolar  v«rb  oan- 
tar,  tn  tha  indkadfa  mood,  tbe  prssent  tsnsa,  tha  third  psrson  plural,  and  mpvu  with  th*  afor«meiaientd  pari  of 
a  inutmr*,  as  tta  oomloMlve  ease."— /atrorftiMtoM  lo  BigUth  Aminr,  p.  U7.  On  this  pcinclple  ot  attalftit,  aU 
Iba  mlw  that  ipeak  of  nomlBailTea  or  antocedenls  eaaBsetod  by  eonjunmons,  nay  be  fflspensad  «Ui,  as  uaalaas ; 
snd  Um  doetrine,  that  a  vwb  whkb  hap  ft  f»am  or  santsaee  Ibv  Ua  snl^Baast  be  siaf  wisr.  Is  palpaUf 
sMtndlatad,  aad  suppossd  enoMons ! 
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tntiiof  tlwdoetrineiiMTHTpWn.  B«mt,  howcTM,  nftyimtflteaanenBvlaUkvttwMoiriiC 

to  be  in  exmption  to  it;  Imt  i  do  not.  becauM  I  think  tn«  trae  aomiiiatiTenpprHHd: 
"  By  force  they  could  not  intiodaoe  thoM  gods ; 
For  tm  to  one  in  fonnot  dayt  tpa$  oddt." — Drydm'i  Poomt,  p.  38. 

Oss.  15.— Dr.  Webatar's  ninth  mis  {« thia :  "  When  th«  nondnfttlTe  eondsta  of  aarwal  wocdi, 
ajid  the  lut  of  the  namoi  is  in  the  plorsl  nnmber,  the  Terb  la  oonunonly  in  the  ploral  alao ;  u, 
'A  part  of  the  exports  eontitt  of  nw  silk.'  'Tb*  nnmber  of  oyatera  ttieroam.'  OOLOBlUTK. 
'  Such  aa  the  train  of  onr  ideas  Am*  lodged  In  our  manoiiee.'  Locks.  *  The  greater  p*tt  of  phil* 
oaophers  Aom  ackiMMMnd  the  excelloioa  of  this  govemnent.'  AnAOBUtBia." — PnHot.  Gran, 
p.  146;  Impr.  Gram.  100.  The  laatof  theM  examples  Hnnay  omita;  the  second  be  chingM 
thus :  "  A  namber  of  menand  women  uwav  preaenL*'  But  all  of  them  his  reasoning  oondemsi 
as  ungranunatieal.  He  thinks  them  wrong,  apon  the  ptind|de,  that  the  Tcrbs,  being  plntal,  do 
not  agree  with  the  first  noana  only.  Webster,  on  the  contia^,  jadaei  them  all  to  beri^t;  and, 
upon  thh  same  piiiudpki,eone«Tea  that  his  rale  most  be  eo  too.  He  did  not  xctraot  or  alter  tiw 
doetrioe  aftw  he  saw  the  eritieiBm,  bnt  republished  it  TSibatim,  in  bis  "  Impcored  Oianunar,"  of 
1831.  Both  err,  and  neither  convinoes  the  other. 

Ob8.  16. — In  this  instance,  aa  Webster  and  Murray  both  teach  errotieonsly,  whoerer  followi 
either,  will  be  led  into  many  miatakea.  The  fact  is,  that  aone  of  the  foregoing  examplea,  thou^ 
perhaps  not  all,  are  peifaouj  right  i  and  hundreda  more,  of  a  similar  character,  might  be  qnotM, 
which  no  tme  ^ammarian  would  i^eaume  to  condemn.  But  what  hare  these  to  do  with  the  mon- 
stroos  abaurdihr  of  supposing  otgectiTc  adjuncts  to  be  "  parts  of  the  actual  nominatiTe  ? "  Tba 
words,  "j)art,*'*'numMr,'' *' frotn,*' and  the  like,  are  <»U0e/i«  nouni ;  and,  aa  each,  they  ofttn 
have  plural  Teibi  in  agreement  with  them. '  To  say  "A  number  of  menand  women  were  present,", 
ia  aa  correct  ai  to  say,  "A  rery  great  nufflfrer  of  our  words  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin."— 
Blair'iRhtt.  p  86.  Murray's  criticism  therefore,  since  it  doea  not  exempt  these  examples  troA 
the  eensnre  jaatly  laid  upon  Webster's  rule,  wiU  certainly  mislead  the  learner.  And  again  the 
role,  being  nttCTly  wrong  in  principle,  will  juatify  hlimdcn  like  these :  *'  The  tmtli  of  the  aain^ 
tiTce  Aoee  never  been  dispated  The  virtue  of  these  men  and  women  are  indeed  exemplar;.'' 
— Vitrray*<  Gram.  p.  148.  In  one  of  his  notes,  Murray  suggests,  that  the  article  an  or  abefoies 
oollective  noun  must  confine  the  verb  to  the  singular  number ;  as,  "A  great  number  of  men  ind 
women  vxu  collected." — lb.  p.  153.  But  this  doctrine  he  sometimes  foi^t  or  disregarded ;  u, 
"  Bat  if  a  number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  sentences  are  thrown  into  one  general  gn>iia>"  i 
—lb.  p.  284 ;  Comly,  166 ;  Fitk,  160 ;  IngereoU,  m.  ' 

Ob«.  17.— -Cobbett,  in  a  long  paragraph,  (the  24dth  of  hia  Englieh  Grammar.)  atoutly  denief 
that  any  relative  pronoun  can  ever  be  tbe  nominative  to  a  verb ;  and,  to  maintain  this  abnrdi^, 
he  will  have  the  relative  and  its  antecedent  to  be  always  alike  in  case,  the  only  thing  in  wliin 
thev  are  alwavs  independent  of  each  other.   To  prove  hia  point,  he  first  frames  these  exsmplet: 
*' Tne  men  wAo  ore  here,  the  man  wAouhere;  tne  cocks  <Aaf  crow,  the  cockthai  erowt;''uii 
then  asks,  '*  Now,  if  the  relative  be  the  nominative,  why  do  the  verba  cAanoe,  seeing  that  here  ii 
no  change  in  the  relative?"  BeseemalgnMantof  the  uioni,  that  two  thugs  aeverallye(|nal  W 
a  thirdj  are  also  equal  to  each  other :  and  accoTdIngli%  to  answer  his  own  question,  resorts  to  a 
new  pnnciple :  "  The  verb  la  continually  varjdng.    Why  does  it  vary  ?   Because  it  dtMrtoardi  lie 
relative  and  goes  and  flndi  the  antecedent,  and  accommodates  Its  number  to  tliat." — tfni.  Ts  i 
this  wild  doctrine,  one  erratic  Irisbman  yields  a  full  assent ;  and,  in  one  American  grammatist,  et  I 
And  a  partial  and  unintentional  concurrence  with  it.*    But  the  fact  is,  the  relative  agrees  vidi 
the  antecedent,  and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  relative :  hence  all  three  of  tbe  words  are  aUkeia 
person  and  number.  But  between  the  case  of  the  relative  and  that  of  the  antecedent,  there  MTcr 
Is,  or  can  t>e,  in  oar  langnage,  any  aort  of  connexion  or  interference.   The  words  belong  to  dif- 
ferent clauaes ;  and,  if  both  lie  nominatives,  they  must  be  the  subjects  of  different  verbs :  or,  if  j 
the  noun  be  sometimes  pat  absolute  in  the  nominative,  the  pronoun  Is  still  left  to  Its  own  v«b.  i 
Bnt  Cobbett  concludes  his  observation  thus:  "  Yon  will  observe,  therefore,  that,  wbenl,intheaty-  ' 
mologT  and  syntax  aa  relating  to  relative  pronouns,  speak  of  relativca  as  beine  in  the  nonunsthe 
ease,lmean,ihattheyi-(datetQnounaortopereonai^ononns,«AiBAare6iuM  Itesaae 
obemvatton  appUee  to  the  other  eam."-~Ib,  H  24$.  TIUb  ra^eetioD  betrays  la      erilb  aa  tMt- 
eountable  ignorance  of  bis  subject. 

Obs.  18. — ^Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  relatives,  toAo,  whieh,  wM.  fAa(,  andet,  are 
often  nominatives,  and  the  only  subjeoU  of  tbe  verba  which  follow  them :  aa,  "  Toe  Lord  wiQ  ahev 
(dAoots  hia,  and  wAo  ie  holy.''-— AiMiAere,  xvl,  6.  "  Hardly  is  there  any  person,  but  «Ae,  an  ntfc 
ooMudone,  a  dispeeed  to  be  awions." — Blair'e  Jthet.  p.  469.  "  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addisoe^ 
Cato  depends  npon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  dietiamithea  it." — lb.  469.  '<  Admit  not  a 
single  word  bnt  what  ia  necessary." — lb.  p.  313.  '<  The  pleader  must  aaj  nothing  ^nxmhatk 
Ime ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid  saying  any  thmg  that  wHi  hmt  his  csuae." — ii.  M> 
**  I  proceed  to  mention  such  at  appear  to  me  moat  material." — A.  p.  136.  Afto  bid  or  Mom,  Aos 
Is  sometimea  14  dlipais  of  the  relative,  and  periiapt  alto  of  the  anteoedent;  aa,  **  There  it  no 

•  *■  no  BslallTi  can  baeams  a  HomlDstlve  to  a  Varb.^WoMpft  W.  Wri^^s  FUhtoMnt  Onmmar,  p.  HI 
"A  pertemml  pcooooa  bMooiaa  a  ncaaiaalin,  thonfb  a  rcIaliM  does  not"— Jb.  p.  US.    This  uacbsr  Is  ■Ulrti'i 
bjtbsoUwrssftrflDws:  "  WilgU  a^  that  *  Penonal  pmoons  msy  bs  l»  tbe  nomtaativa  eata,' sad  that 'nb- 
llTapcoDoaBacaNiMt&*.<  Tat  bt  aaaBnss  Ms  rsladvaa  thna ; '  Momlaaava  oasa,  wka  i  pBMiariva,  irtw* ,-  QtjKiln, 
wlom.""— OltMr  A  Ajrc*'*  GnwitHar,p.ttl.  lUs  btttar  aatbor  bare  aaaa  the  palpabla  faMnaditUKar 
temv,  and  apeanUDilj'  toaaU  wAs,  wMeA,  wiat,  wiar«etr,  Ac,  as  ralaSva  pMooaoi  of  the  nomlnaOn  mm — 
aa  ha  e^  thaia,  "ocunMrtlve  aabatkntis  in  tbs  anbfaanva  Ibna;"  bat  wbw  vrkat  or  wkettetr  pimt«  k* 
BOOB,  or  whsnwtaBrefarrsdto  wteor  vAjfiLba  refas  both  wba  to  the  nouu  I  Cite  If,  and  a^ptattwmr  pris- 
elpto  117  wUeh  Oobbatt  and  Wright  trroBwMUty  pan*  Um  rwta  which  bdoog  to  (he  rtUUrw, ^.t,i»ui^*ai 
Mot;  af,"WbatoVBr  nuniriU  adban  to  atrial  ptlaelpke  «r  bonaatr,  wfll  find  Us  raward  In  tJamU."—/*^* 
OraM.B.U.  H«nPaireaoensldm«mtaMMrtobaaBaMadJeellv«,aad«MthamUaotcrN4lad^ 
J(md.  *t8iMbp«aoesaBwillajpa4tsur.abeald,tbamadva0^paBmailHM.n— A.p.8a0.  8M«todidanasi 
lebsB»FnBoan|bat"a«wd4piBcepanae(lie,>*La.sosiiuwaoa{  aDdsappeaaapcrasiMlBbathadiMCaaliM 
ef  wriMiswsMiSctrtaiiMtsf  asBaeonJaMtloaooallaonBeetavarbaMiianeadBtftn! 
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Utrt  mtui  /mI  thorn."— SMtl.  p.  M9.  «  There  !■  ao  one  frirf  mwf  i«  lenelble  of  tb« 
eztraTwanoe."— i&.  p.  479.  *'  Binoe  we  msr  <Ute  from  it  a  more  senenl  and  a  more  concerted 
cBMitwB  to  Fnne*  <Am  M«w  Aod  Ami  Mim."—Boti»gbnkt,  om  Hitt.  p.  213.  That  ia,  "  thw 
«nM  than  had  baen  befiHca;"— ot,  <'than  mtjf  «nwit<w»  wMcA  tiien  had  been  belota." 
*'  John  haa  more  frait  Man  em  6e  nailured  in  a  weekr"— 0.  S.  Peine'*  Grmt.  pp.  196  and  S3I.  I 
anppoae  this  sentence  to  mean,  "  John  haa  more  frait  than  what  can  be  gathered  in  a  week." 
Bat  the  author  of  it  denies  that  it  ia  elliptical,  and  seema  to  anppoae  that  eanbe  giUkered  agrees 
irith  John.  Fart  of  hia  commeat  itanda  thus :  "  The  above  sentence — '  John  has  more  fruit  than 
eu  be  gathered  In  a  week' — in  aTery  reapect  full  and  wr/isct— must,  to  be  prammaticat according 
toattua  'old  thaoriea,*  ataad.  John  haamore  frnit  than  th(UJhiU  ii  whieh^  tirtehithjhut  can  b«- 
gatharsd  in  a  waak  1 1 1  "—21.  33L.  What  shall  ba  done  with  the  headlong  eritio  who  thus  miatakoL 
exclamation  pointa  for  aigumcntif  and  mnltiplieo  Ua  confldenea  in  proportiea  to  Ua  fallaoiea  and 
arron  ? 

Obb.  19. — In  a  qneetion,  the  nominatiTe  /  or  thou  put  after  the  rarb,  eontrob  the  agrawnaat, 
in  pceftrence.to  the  iaterrogatiTe  who,  which,  or  what,  put  before  it ;  as,  "  Who  am  If  tVhat  am 
It  Whoartthaut  What  artthout"  And,  by  anajogyf  tbia  seema  to  be  the  ease  with  all  plurd^ ; 
•»,'*W1toantMt  Whoanfomt  Wkoantiuft  inKrf  an  Mm  Bat  aometimea  the  Intetroga- 
tfrapnuMoa  ia  diaonlf  nominatlTauaed;  and  than  thafarb,  whether  aii^vlar  or  plural,  rnnat 
agree  with  this  nominatiTe,  in  the  third  person,  and  not,  as  Cobbett  STers,  with  an  antecedent 
understood:  as,  "TFAo  win  the  boose?  H'Ao  ors  in  the  house  ?  TFAo^frties  the  iron  ?  Whoiirike 
tka  iron?  Who  toot  in  the  street?  Who  were  in  the  street  ?  "—OoUett's  (Tram.  H  2tS.  AU  tha 
inteziomti'fl  pronouns  may  be  used  in  either  number,  but,  in  azamplaa  lUce  the  following,  I  im- 
agine the  singular  to  be  more  proper  than  the  plural  :''TFXa<  Aoesieomte  of  our  preTioiu  customs  ?" 
— thatt  B^jfron,  p.  121.  "And  whathacebeeomeot  mr  resolntions  to  return  to  Ood?  *' — Youtiff 
Ckrietian,2A  Bd.,  p.  91.  When  two  nominatiTes  of  dtnerent properties  come  after  the Tsrb,  tha 
first  controls  the  agreement,  and  neither  the  plural  number  nor  the  moat  worthy  person  is  always 
preferred ;  as,  "  I»  it  It  I»  xtthou  f  It  it  they  f  " 

OB8.  30.— The  Terb  after  a  relatiTe  aometimea  has  the  appearance  of  dlaagvaeins  with  itanoml. 
nativa,  hacanaa  the  writer  and  bis  reader  disagree  in  their  oonoeptioaa  of  its  mood.  Whan  a  rel- 
ative olanae  la  aabjoined  to  what  is  itself  snbjunctiTe  or  conditional,  some  writera  snppose  that  the 
latter  verb  ahonld  be  put  in  the  subjunotiTe  mood ;  as,  "If  there  beany  intrigue  wh*eh  ttandwv- 
arata  and  indapandent"— AAnV's  IVut.  p.  467.  "The  man  also  would  be  of  considerable 
use,  who  should  TigilanUy  attend  to  creiy  illegal  practice  that  were  bminmagXo  preTail." — CatM- 
Mr<  RAef.  p.  171.  But  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  relativee,  in  English,  are  not  compatibia 
with  the  sabjonctire  mood;  and  it  is  oertain,  that  no  other  mood  than  the  indieatire  orthepoten- 
tial  is  oommonly  used  after  them.  Say  therefore,  "  If  there  ba  any  intrigue  which  itand*,"  &», 
In  assuming  to  nimsclf  the  other  teat,  Murray's  says,  "77tat  man  also  would  be  of  considerable 
use,  who  should  Tigilantly  attend  to  ereryill^al  practice  that  was  beginning  to  prevail." — Octavo 
Gram.  p.  366.  But  this  seema  too  pontiTe.  The  potential  in^Mtleot  would  be  better :  vii., 
"  that  mtwht  begin  to  prevaiL" 

Obs.  21. — ^Tbe  termination  sf  or  eit,  with  which  the  second  person  singular  of  the  veib  is  formed 
ia  the  indicativa  praaant,  and.  for  the  aolamn  style,  in  the  Imperfect  also ;  and  the  tarmlnaKoo  a 
«r  as,  with  iriiidi  tha  third  paraon  aiagular  ia  formed  in  the  mdicadve  pnaant,  and  only  theias 
are  aigna  of  Otm  mood  and  tanaa,  aa  weD  aa  of  the  person  «id  number,  or  the  verb.  They  are  not 
appiieable  to  a  ftilnre  uncertain^,  or  to  any  mere  supposinoa  in  which  we  would  leave  the  time 
inoafiaita  and  make  the  action  hypothetical ;  because  they  are  commonly  understood  to  fix  the 
taoe  of  tha  verb  to  the  present  or  the  past,  otid  to  aasome  the  action  as  either  doing  or  dona. 
For  this  reason,  our  best  writers  have  always  omitted  those  terminations,  when  they  mteoded  to 
rqiresent  the  action  as  being  doubtftal  and  contingent  as  weU  aa  conditional.  And  this  omission 
constitntoa  the  whole  formal  difference  between  the  indicative  and  the  snbinnetiTe  mood.  The 
etteniial  difference  has,  by  almost  all  grammarians,  been  conceived  to  extend  aomewhat  further ; 
for,  if  it  were  confined  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  literal  variation,  the  subjunctive  mood 
wonld  embimce  only  two  or  three  words  in  the  whole  formation  of  each  verb.  After  the  example 
of  Friestloy,  Br.  Murray,  A.  Murray,  Harrison,  Alexander,  and  others,  I  hare  given  to  it  all  the 
peiaona  of  tna  two  aimple  tonsaa,  smgular  and  plural ;  and,  for  varions  reasons,  I  am  daoldadly  of 
tha  opinJM,  that  thaaa  aza  its  most  proper  Umita.  Tha  3^aet  and  pluperfect  tenses,  bdiw  past, 
osnnot  exiveaa  what  ia  really  contingent  or  uncertain ;  and  since,  in  expressing  eondinonally 
what  may  or  may  not  happen,  we  use  the  subjunctive  present  as  embracing  the  future  indefinitely, 
there  is  no  need  of  anv  formal  futurea  for  this  mood.  The  comprehensive  brevity  of  this  form  of 
the  verb,  ia  what  chiefly  commends  it.  It  is  not  an  alliptioal  form  of  the  future,  as  some  affirm  it 
to  be ;  nor  equivalent  to  the  indicative  present,  as  others  will  have  it ;  but  a  tme  aul^imetwe, 
though  its  diatinetiva  parte  are  chieflv  confined  to  tha  second  and  third  persona  singular  of  the 
rimple  verb :  as,  "  Though  thou  waeh  thee  with  nitre." — Jer.  ii,  22.  "  It  is  just,  O  p«at  king  I 
that  a  rnvrdenrperith." — ComeiUe.  "  This  single  crime,  in  mjr  judgment,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him,"— iwncan's  Cicero,  p.  82.  *'  Beware  that  thou  bnng  not  my  son  thither." — BiBLB : 
ITard**  Grans,  p.  128.  "Sea  [that]  thoutettm  man."- /if.  s&.  Thaaa  exaoqdaa  «an  hardly  ba 
ntolvad  into  aajr  thing  alaa  than  tha  snbgnnetiTa  mood. 

NOTES  TO  BULS  XTT. 

Kon  I.— Whoi  the  Dominative  is  a  Telatave  pronoun,  the  rerb  mnst  agree  with  it 
ia  persm  and  number,  according  to  the  pronoun  a  agreement  with  ita  true  antecedent 
or  antecedents.  Example  of  error  :  "  Tlw  second  book  [of  the  ^neid]  ia  one  of  the 
xnatest  master]ueoea  UuU  wer  weu  eaeeeuUtd  hj  amy  hand."-N-JBI«V«  Mhet.  p.  439. 
Here  the  true  anteoedent  ia  timterpiteett  and  not  the  word  om;  but  1001  «xteute4 
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ii  nngalar,  and  "  by  any  hand  "  implies  bat  one  agent.  EStber  say,  "It  u  one  of 
dM  greatest  matterpieee$  that  ever  imt*  exeeuUdi  "  or  dee,  »  is  tA«  frsotaC 
fiiaftei7>we«  thcd  ever  mu  execuud  ^  o*^  Aotuf."  But  these  assertKHu  difinr  moA 
in  tbdr  import. 

NoTB  II.—"  The  adjuncts  of  the  nominatire  do  not  control  its  agreement  viA 
verb ;  as.  Six  months'  •Weretf  wa$  due.  The  progren  of  bis  foroea  was  impeded." 
—IT.  JSm't  Oram.  p.  131.  "The  sAtp,  with  all  ber  funitare,  vaa  das^ojed." 
~~Murray*t  Gram*  p.  160.  "All  €^p«aranee$  of  modesty  orv  fitvoonAde  and  p» 
poseesnng, — Stair*t  Bh^.  p.  808.  **  The  power  reliving  n^nral  enjoyswets  ti 
•oon  goney*— .AiAlfr>  on  the  Gctapel,  p.  185. 

Note  III. — Any  pbmse,  sentence,  mere  word,  or  other  ago,  taken  u  one  vhole, 
and  made  the  sabject  of  an  assertion,  requires  a  verb  in  the  third  parson  angolir; 
as,  "  To  lie  i$  base." — Adam'$  Gram.  p.  154.  "  When,  to  read  and  write,  ms  of 
itaelf  an  honorary  distincUon." — Haxlxtt  $  Led.  p.  40.  "  To  admit  a  God  and  dm 
reAue  to  worship  hiok,  it  a  modem  and  ineonsieteat  practice." — Fuller,  on  the  Got- 
pU,  p.  SO.  "  We  it  a  personal  pronoun."— i.  Murray'e  Gram.  p.  227.  "I* 
two  sounds."— i&.  p.  161.  "  The 's  U  annexed  to  each."— £uob'«  Gram.  p.  89. 
"Ld.  itandt  for  lord." —  Wiebster't  Ameriean  Diet.  8to. 

Nora  IV.— The  pronominal  adjectives,  each,  one,*  either,  and  nnther,  are  al*aj> 
in  the  third  person  ringiriar  ;  and,  whea  they  are  the  leading  words  in  thnr  daws, 
they  reqiure  verba  and  pronouDs  to  agree  with  them  aooordingly :  aa,  *  '£ach  of  jvt 
it  entitled  to  Am  share.  —'*  Let  no  one  deceiTe  Auwe/f." 

NoTB  V. — A  neuter  or  a  pasnve  verb  between  two  nommativea  shoold  be  made  t» 
agree  with  that  which  |veoedea  it;t  as,  **  Wordawre  wind:"  except  when  the  tmM 
are  transposed,  and  the  [HY^wr  Bnl»)eet  is  put  after  the  verb  by  question  or  hgfeii*- 
ton;  M,  "  His  paviUon  were  daric  waUre  and  thidc  doude  of  the  sky." — BfUt. 
"  Who  art  thou  f  "—lb.  "  The  wages  of  sin  »k  death."— lb,  Murray,  Oomi/. 
and  others.  Bat,  of  this  last  ezam[^  OhorobiU  says,  "  Waget  are  the  subject,  cf 
which  it  is  affirmed,  that  thejf  are  death." — New  Gram.  p.  314.  If  so,  it  ooghttD 
be  are  ;  unless  Dr.  Webster  is  right,  who  imu;ineB  wages  to  be  singular,  and  dtes  tins 
example  to  prove  it  so.    Seo  his  Improved  Gram.  p.  21. 

NoTi  y  [. — Whea  the  verb  candit  well  be  made  augular,  the  nominative  dtooU  be 
made  plaral,  that  they  may  agree  :  or,  if  the  verb  oanaet  be  pkual,  let  the  nomliB- 
tive  be  ringuUr.  Example  of  error:  "  For  every  om  of  them  knovr  their  aevenl 
duties."— ^op«  of  Israel,  p.  72.  Say,  "  For  all  of  them  know  their  aeveral  duties.'' 

Non  VII. — When  the  verb  has  different  forms,  tint  form  should  be  adopted, 
wUch  is  the  most  consistent  with  present  and  reputable  ueage  in  the  s^le  emplojed : 
thus,  to  say  familiarly,  "  The  clock  hath  stricken  ; '  — "  Tboa  laughedat  and  talitJtt, 

* PrnlMiai  fowkr  wa.j%,  "Omt  whtn eoatTMlad  wtth ito, ■BKBaMi rip«WMli  jilMwii  mwmft  a«,*TWnM 
«h7  tbt  nM  mn  ordinuUy  taken  (br  wl  qwilBfai,  «ad  tha  other  fcr  \mn  fmrwi.  iriinii  tn  Tii '   I  nnn  " 
m't  B.  OroM.  8to,  18G0,  p.  2^    TUi  dootrins  b,  I  tbtnk,  •nmwMu :  sad  the  AamplB,  too,  ta  daflKtiw.  M 
If  MW  nuj  b*  fltint,  w»  un  no  dtottnoUra  deflnltlaB  or  aoOon  of  oitbtr  ttunbR.  "  Ome  "  uul  Ptkw 
lunteboMptrdMlutlulaMUaKwordalaUMlralMHM;  tbay  u«iBtM«41|Mill*M,  Moh  icftrrinc  totboMDi^ 
Bona  dan  or  tpttits,  niukntood,  whkb  ilionlcl  ban  bMB  wpuMia  aftar  Um  Ibmw.  Sm  S^m.  Ote.  1^ 

tDr.  PiiNtter  Mja, "  It  If  ft  rale,  I  bolter*,  In  kU  RMman,  that  whan  ft  T«rt>  ««DM  botwaan  two 
Of  wUehmaf  banndanloodftitbaMlifeat  of  ttw  wniriwHoD,  ttiat  U  may  agraa  wtth  thW  ot  Um  ;  MM* 
Mgant  moM  00  had  to  that  whleh  te  mot*  aMnnUy  tfao  mtjoet  of  It,  aa  abo  to  tbat  wUeh  ataada  iiaxt  to  Oa 
a>r  If  DO  ngavd  b«  paid  to  tbaae  dnmnutanetL  tha  ooaitraoiiaii  vul  be  bamh :  [ai ,}  Mmtat  pi**  «m  ** 
•  protkna  and  anpentitloiu  Tteod  bj  tbe  aaetarlM.    Hmni't  Hitt.    A  sreat  eawe  of  Kw  low  Mate  of  ladartiT  w*^ 
the  natnJnta  put  apon  it.   Jl.   Br  thla  term  •dm  ondentood,  foeh  jursom  aa  iDTentcd,  or  draw  ap  niW  w 
thamaal'naftnd  tha  World."— fiif  lit*  Oram.  wiiA  WMm.  p.  160.  Tbo  Doetot  aTUaatly  rapnoaad  aU  UMaa 
plaatobaM  Ai|<M*,orBtlaaatAari*fN(Mrci>»«nKfum.   And  tbe  Snt  two  oiMiBaatkaaAlr  are  aa ;  wbOiW 
last,  whatbar  rigbt  or  wrong,  baa  aotUng  at  all  to  do  with  tali  rale :  It  baa  but  one  ncmloatl**!       ttet  arP**** 
•0  ba  part  of  a  daOnMon,  and  sot  the  traa  mtiJaotof  Um  rarb.    Nor,  tndead,  te  tba  flr«  ftUT  mora  rdawM' 
baoaoaa  UanM'a  «  mawf  "  easnot  peaaiblj  be  taken  "aalAcMbf Mt  of  UMaflbnadoo."    Uadltr  HnnVi*^ 
BtnUr  ooptea  Pitottla7>i  not*,  (all  bntttae  flntUaaand  tbt  laat,)  i^aala  tbaaa  two  axaaptea,  airtMlMb* 
Um  formar,  "Bte  meat  tow  loenata  and  wild  bonay,"  and  for  tba  lattar,  "  Tba  wane  of  (In  w  death  " 
•rtdaatiy  auppeaaa  aU  tbrea  of  Ui  axamnka  (o  ba  pwtf  O^iA.    In  Ihb,  aeoM^  to  ObnraMU,  ha  ki  at  fe^ 
In  two  tutauoM  oat  of  tbe  three ;  and  iWl  mora  io,  in  n«ard  to  tha  note,  or  rale,  icieU:   In  itaacl  of  Mb«  "  art* 
la  aU  grammaaa,"  U  b  (ao  Ibr  aa  I  Imow]  fcnad  only  In  tbaae  anthota,  and  raah  aa  ha?*  li«pH«Wy  ••I*' ? 
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when  theu  oughitst  to  Wto  been  nlenfc ;     '*  He  readeth  gad  wrt'MA,  but  he  doth  not 


BombutiTe  exprused ;  u,  "I  cam*,  /  «aw,  leonquertd: "  except  when  the  verb  it 
repeated  ibr  the  sake  of  emphans,  woonne^edtoanotber  in  thesameconsbrnction,  ot 
pot  after  htt  or  Ulan  ;  ai,  "  Not  an  eBdnentontor  hai  lived  Attf  m  an  example  of  if 
—Wan,  "  When  more  is  meant  tkm  wueta  the  mr."—MUlom'$  AUegro.  (Se» 
Obi.  6th  and  Obe.  18th  above.) 

•* They  hud.  Mow,  mtJur,fan,  and  die."—Walii. 
**  That  evennore  Us  teeth  uiey  eheitter, 
Ckattery  chatter,  cAoftoretilt." — Wbrdtworth. 

Nora  IX. — A  fatore  eontingeney  is  beet  expressed  by  s  verb  in  Ae  sabjaaetaiw 
ftresNit ;  and  a  mere  mippositioD,  with  indefinite  Ume,  by  a  verb  in  the  snbjniwUTe  im- 
im perfect ;  bat  a  oonditional  oircnmstanoe  aasamed  as  a  fact,  requires  the  indicative 
mood:*  as,  "If  tbon  fortakt  him,  he  viU  oast  thee  offforever." — BiUe.  "If  it  w«r» 
not  so,  I  wonld  have  told  yoa." — R.  "  If  tboa  toerd,  nothing  would  be  gained."— 
"  Tboogh  he  i$  poor,  he  is  oontented." — "ntoag^  he  «M»  rieh,  yet  for  your  adtes 
he  becamejpoor." — 2  Cor.  viii,  9. 

Kon  X. — In  general,  every  such  use  or  extension  of  the  sabjnnotivo  mood,  as  the 
reader  will  be  liliely  to  mistake  Ibr  a  disoord  between  the  verb  and  its  ooninaUve, 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  an  impropriety :  as,  "  We  are  not  senrible  of  di^troportion,  till 
the  ^fierenoe  between  the  qnantitiee  eompared  heeomta  the  most  striking  eureumstanoe. '  * 
—  ffnwir.  Ml.  ofOrit.  a,  841.  Say  rather.  "  Awomsi wfaiofa  is  indieativtt.  "Till 
tba  nnml  pr^Rsrenoe  of  oertain  forms  Aom  been  ^Utred.'* — PriertUy^$  Gram. 
Pttf.^  xvii.  Say,  "  has  been  declared;  '*  for  "preference"  is  here  the  nominative, 
and  Dr.  Priestley  hiraself  recognizes  no  other  aabjaactive  tenses  than  the  present  and 
theimper&ct;  as,  "Ifthoa  lave,  Uihoyi loved,"— lb.  p.  16. 


"  Befbre  yon  left  Bici!;',  yon  w&a  reconciled  to  Tares." — DwuxoCb  Ciearo,  p.  10. 

[Voanu.— Rot  prap«r,  brawm  tb*  p«Mtvi  twb  woi  nraiMibrf  la  of  tlw  itngiilmr  aoinbar.  ud  doto  not  afn» 
«ilhlliMiBlDallM|>M,«Uehliof  tht  awood  p«a»  plonL    Bat,  momHks  to  Bnto  IML  •«  Xmj  anii  mb 

HmOtdi  ihtM,  "BaamroB  bft  SUIr,  yoa       rwmNiM  to  Vncm."] 

■* Knowing  Uut  yon  ww  my  old  nuitw*!  good  friend."— ^wif.  No.  fil7.  "When  the 
judge  dare  not  act,  where  is  the  lover's  remedy  }"—H'«6«to-'«  £May>,  p.  131.  *•  Which, 
•xtaads  it  no  fkrther  than  the  variation  of  the  Torb  extend." — Murra/»  Gram.  6vo.  VoL  U 
p.  211.  •'They  presently  dry  without  hart,  as  myaelf  hath  often  proved." — Jtoger  WiUiama.. 
"  Whoee  goings  ibrth  hath  been  from  of  old.  from  everlaating."— £in(A'«  EvidoKtt.  •'  You 
WM  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  rail  at  him." — Forter*M  Anaiy$u,  p.  70. 
"Where  more  than  one  part  of  speech  is  almost  always  oonoemed." — ChurchUTt  Oram, 
Prtf.  p.  viiL  "Nothing  lem  than  murders,  rapines,  and  conflagrations,  employ  their 
thMghte." — Dmum'e  Cicmt,  p.  174.  "I  wondered  irtiere  you  was,  my  dear."— /JoycTs 
'^>«u,p.lS5.  "When  thou  most  sweetly  sings,  ".■-*^/>nmln>)nd  of  fiawtAorndm.  "Whodare, 
>t  the  present  day,  avow  himself  equal  to  the  task?" — Muiie  0/  Natur*,  p.  11.  "Every 
body  are  very  kiivl  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  me."—- JSyron'a  Letten.  "As  to  whwt 
ttiou  says  respecUng  the  diversity  of  opinions." —  The  Friend,  Vol.  ix,  p.  15.  "  Thy  nature* 
immortality*  who  knowest }  "—fMrMd  Oram.n,  38.  "Hie  natural  distinction  of  sex  in 
uimale  nvee  rise  to  what,  in  grammar,  is  caltod  genders."— A.  p.  51.  "SmneiHifaks  haa 
likewise  been  taken."— Siatt't  Pr^,  to  Biile.    "And  many  a  steed  in  Us  stables  were 

*'*ir  ttwazea0«neeari>r7d«n't  WOTkitcuIuMMif  bjbU  Inillinnw ,  ftiilr  unintinr  ttiii  Itirriawiil  "  Pi  TitSm 
*•»■  Tbk  la  *n  «xainpla  of  tba  proper  and  naoMnry  naa  of  the  IndleatlTe  mood  after  an  ■/,  the  mattar  of  Ibo 
MadhloB  bdnf  regardad  aa  a  ftot.  Bat  Dr.  Wabatar,  wbo  prefers  tb*  Indkattra  I«d  o/ttn,  haa  tha  roUowloK  aota 
BpOD  It :  "  If  Jobiuoa  bad  (bUowed  tba  eommoD  graaniara,  or  aTon  bif  own,  wbleb  I*  prefixed  to  bk  natton- 
UTi  bt  would  ban  writtan  wtre—'tt  tha  anMUeneo  of  Dirdan'a  wotfca ia«w  Iwaiuii '—  ibrtwMUaly  thia graat 
WB,  lad  bj  naaf*  ralhn  itaan  br  biioka,  wrote  eairttt  Saifuk,  tuMad  ^ gmmmiMF."—TkilwMlilUail  Ofmm.  p. 
as.  How  lUa  la  u  abaoid,  aa  tt  ia  ehanetwiitic  of  tba  STsmmar  ftm  lAkh  11  If  Mkan.  Xash  IbCB  ll  MaM 
inisaniasi,snlnalll>»T8aiilwisdlbrthaottsr,wltlwBlapor. 


IMPROPRIETIBB  FOR  CORRECTION. 


FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  BVLE  XTV. 
TJinm  THB  Rou  lyiWiVi— V»Mi  Arm  ths  Nomunn. 
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•wn."— PanmrM**  Amnu^  108»  "Tkarf  wm  fiorced  to  e«t  wbat  bctct  wh  eitMmed 

food."— JbMipAtu'f  J««0mA  hV,  B.  i,  Ch.  i,  {  7.  "  Tliifl  tlist  yotmdf  hsfh  ■poken,  I  derin 
tlut  thej  may  take  their  oaths  npoB." — Hti6Mnatm'i  Mam.  U,  435.  "  "By  men  whne  expe- 
xiffioe  Mtt  qualify  them  to  jadge." — Cktmmittea  on  LitenUurtt  AT-  LojfMOmt.  "He  dan 
TMitttn  to  kill  and  deatroy  ■OTeial  etlMr  kinds  of  flak."— JnbtMii**  i>M<.  is.  Ptnlu  "Ift 
rudgaon  meet  a  roaoh.  He  dare  not  renture  to  approach." — Swift  :  li,  w.  Roack.  **  Whidt 
vkoVL  endeaTOUTB  to  estaUish  onto  thyseU." — Banlt^'a  Work*,  i,  164.  "  But  they  mj 
togetlur  much  oftouc  tlun  thou  indiitiatea."— A.  1,  Slfi.  *'0f  peopla  of  all  ^— 
tions.oTer-whomfhoapraideth.*'— 7%«MMd;y«LT,  p.  198.  **ioaBpn>daoabdtaiaad 
gmtlemea  whoae  ptogiosa  hare  been  aatoniWiingi" — CMmotte,  om  Tmskmg  Lmg.  u 
"Which  of  theae  two  kinds  of  rice  are  more  criminadV — Brotm't  &timaU,u,ll6.  **BTe7 
twanty-£aur  hours  affords  to  ua  the  vicissiCudes  of  day  and  night." — Smith't  Nttt  Gram,  p. 
103.  "  Every  four  years  adds  another  day." — lb,  "  Erery  error  I  could  find,  Hsts  wj 
busy  muse  employed." — iSin^*  Poemt,  p.  3S6.  '*A  studious  scholar  deaerre  the  qqnobs- 
tion  of  his  teacher." — SanAom'f  Oram.  p.  224.  "  Ferfeot  aubmiarion  to  the  rules  of  a  sc^ 
indkato  good  breeding." — A.  p.  37.  "A  oomparison  in  whioh  more  than  two  is  ooaMncd." 
— JwWsiit,  S.  Oram,  p.  11*.  <' By  the  £scilitiea  which  artifidallangnage  afi(»d  than."— 0- 
B,  PeM*  Oram.  p.  16.  "  Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  loo  and  top."— Spknsbk  :  Jah.  Did. 
te.  Lop.  "  Olad  tidings  is  brought  to  the  poor." — Campbeui  Goipeb:  Lwitv,  Tii,  23.  "Upoi 
which,  all  that  is  pleasuraUe,  or  affecting  in  elooutitm,  chiefly  depend." — Sfcpn'rfaw'»  Aw 
Hon,  p.  129.  "  No  pains  has  been  spared  to  render  this  ■work  oompleto." — BvOimi,  UL 
Oram.  Prrf.  p.  ir.  "Ibe  United  States  contains  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  of 
this  globe."— Di  Witt  Cuhtok  :  CM't  X.  Amer.  Brndar,  p.  173.  "  I  am  mindful  tkn 
mya^  is  (or  am)  itrong/'- A»far*a  &  Oram.  (  600.  "iiyttU  it  (not  am)  weak;  thyiatf 
it  (not  art)  weak."— A.}  479. 

**  How  pale  each  wonhipfol  and  rervMnd  guest 
Biae  from  a  elc^  or  a  dtj  iea«t  V'—Papt,  Sat.  ii.  1.  7<. 

TTlTDBB  THX  RULB  TTBKLF. — ^YbBB  BBFOU  ISB  NolORMm. 

*•  Where  was  you  bom  i  In  London."— JBtieAaiMm'*  Skater,  p.  138.  "  There  is  fteqadt 
ceasriMM  fbr  onmmas."— jtywatfa  Onaai.  p.  281.  **  There  neoeautifyfiillewi  from  ^b&im, 
theae  plain  and  tuqueatioBaUe  eonseqnenoei."— iVKMAy**  Gramt.  p.  191.  "And  to  tini 
Imprnsainn  eontrUmte  the  redoubled  aSart."—Kamet,  EL  iff  Ctit.  ii,  113.  "Or  if  he m 
was  there  no  spiritual  men  then?" — Barclay'*  Work$,  iii*  88.  "So  by  these  twosbo  ^ 
signified  their  contrary  principles." — lb.  iii,  s£oo.  "  In.  the  motions  made  with  the  imib, 
consist  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking." — Blak't  BJtel.  p.  836.  "  Dare  he  assane  ib* 
name  of  a  popular  magutreto }  "~-DmemH,'$  Cietrotp.  140.  "  Uiere  waa  no  damages  ■*  ■> 
Bngland,  and  so  Soott  lost  hU  wager." — J^iron.  "u  &et  there  exists  such  rrernnHsnTW" 
— JEsem,  B.  of  Crit.  ii,  64.  "Tohim^Teth  aUthepcophetowitneaa."- OmpAm'sBhiis. 
p.  79.  "That  there  was  so  msnywitaesses  snd  actors." — Additon't  EvidatMi,  p.  87. 
does  this  man's  definitions  stsnd  afliMsted  i "— CoHmt**  Anlomimut  p.  186.  "  Whenos  eam» 
am  the  powers  and  prerogstiTes  of  rational  beings  i  " — lb.  p.  144.  *<  Nor  does  the  ScripURt 
cited  by  thee  prove  thy  intent." — Baralaj^t  Worki,  i,  156.  "  Nor  do  the  Scripture  dted  br 
thee  prove  the  contra^." — lb.  i,  211.  "  Why  thai  cite  thou  a  Scripture  which  is  so  pbcs 
and  clear  for  it  i  "—lb.  i,  163.  "  But  what  saith  the  Scriptures  as  to  respect  of  penasi 
among  Christians?" — lb.  i,  404.  "But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  sarags  ttM)^ 
thus  seems  to  be  hardly  any  ideaa  but  what  enter  by  the  aenees."- Boftfrtem's  .dsiiriWii- 
289.  ** What  sounds  hare  eaeh  of  the ToweUr'—OriNoM's  QvsMiafW.  "Oat  of  tUito 
grown  up  aristocraoieai  monarchies,  deapotismB,  tyrannies." — Bromtam't  Ekeood,  p.  m 
•*And  there  was  taken  up,  ^  fragments  that  remamed  to  them,  twelve  baskets."—!^ 
ix,  17.  "There  seems  to  be  but  two  general  classes." — Dms'i  Oram.  p.  3.  "Heacs  mK» 
the  six  forms  of  expressing  time." — lb.  p.  87.  "There  seems  to  be  no  other  wordi  tt- 
quired." — Chandia't  Oram.  p.  28.  "If  there  is  two,  the  second  increment  is  the  lyUiUe 
next  the  last."- Btdtwiw,  Lot.  Oram.,  12th  Ed.,  p.  281.  "Hence  arises  the  fidlowiig 
Tantupes."— AI.  Ano^.  and  Praet.  Grain.,  1849,  p.  67.  "There  is  no  data  which  it  ms 
be  estimated."— /.  C.  CtottouM't  ^mhA.  Maxh  4.  1860.  "To  this  elasa  belong  the  ChiaM* 
[language],  fn  which  we  hare  nmiing  but  naked  roots." — Fotelm't  E.  Oram,  8to,  IMO.  p- 
27.  "'Dtere  was  several  other  grotesque  figures  that  presented  tiiemaelves." — i^mA  f*- 
173.  "  In  these  eonrist  that  sovereign  good  irtuch  anaent  ssges  so  much  extoL"— 
vatt  ToIm,  ii,  221.  "Here  comes  those  I  have  done  good  to  agsinst  my  wilL"— 8^ 
Sknte.    "  Where  there  is  more  than  one  auxiliary." — O.  B.  P«irea'»  Gram.  p.  80. 

"  On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  whore  shine  nobOity." — Smnr :  Jolt.  Diet. 

**  Here's  half-penae  in  plenty,  for  one  joa'll  hare  twan^."— Sksj^s  PomUt  P>  M'* 

"Ah,  Jockey,  iU  advises  thou,  I  wis, 
Tb  think  of  songs  at  noh  a  tioM  as  this."-'CAHraUli;  p.  18. 
UxDan  Nora  L — Tna  BEUitra  axd  Vbrb. 
"  Thou  who  loves  us,  wilt  protect  ns  Ktin/'—Aie*.  Umrra/t  Gram.  p.  67.  "Ts  ise  4* 
«ndeating  langtiage,  Ow  Father,  who  is  in  hatTen."— Bolst's  ZtocfrHw^  p.  lOS.  '*Bch*- 
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falbg  tiw  pMrions  tiiat  ^odncatk  fheie  aotionf."— JCnwi,  EL^Crit.  i,  167.  "Eicflpt 
Am^t  ^n^<  J^^<  Mu^t  ic.  wMen  takes  «  to  make  the  pIunL** — AtA'a  Ormit.  p.  19.  "Ju 
the  cattle  that  goetn  before  me  and  the  children  he  able  to  endure." — Oan.  xxxiii,  14. 
"  Where  is  the  man  vho  dare  affirm  that  rach  an-  action  is  mad?" — Werter,  "The  nJnth 
book  of  IAtj  affiirds  one  of  the  moat  beantlftil  exemplificationa  of  hiatorieal  paintinff,  that 
ii  any  where  to  be  met  with." — Blair'*  Bhet.  p.  860.  "  In  some  atndiea  too,  that  relate  to 
taate  and  fine  writing,  which  is  onr  object,"  &o. — lb.  p.  349.  "  Of  those  affecting  situations, 
whldi  makes  man's  heart  feel  for  man.'* — lb.  p.  464.  "  We  see  Tery  plainly,  that  it  is  neither 
Oamyn.  nor  Jane  Shoiw.  that  speak."— 26.  p.  46$.  **It  should  assome  that  briakneaa  and 
eaa^  wUi^  is  aoited  to  the  Imdiim  of  dialoffu.''— iB>  p.  W  '*Yet  they  grant,  that  none 
soght  to  be  admitted  into  the  minfstr]',  bat  ancb  as  ii  tmly  t^wl" — Bafda^a  Wbrk$,  iii, 
147.  M'Tiijfl  letter  is  one  of  the  beat  that  has  been  written  abont  Lord  Byron."— Atn^t 
Bynm,  p.  119.  ''Thus,  besides  what  was  souk,  the  Alhenians  took  above  two  Irandred 
dups." — QoUtmitK*  Greace,  i,  102.  "To  have  made  and  declared  snch  orders  as  was 
seceseary." — Bwtckinmm't  Hist,  i,  470.  "The  idea  of  snch  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an 
amy." — Lodteft  J&mw,  p.  217.  "I'm  not  the  Qzst  that  have  been  wretched." — Sovtham'a 
In.  Ad.  Aot  2.  "And  ute  £dnt  aperka  of  it,  which  ia  in  tite  angela,  are  concealed  from  onr 
rtew." — Cofcfn's  InatOutnt  B.  1,  II.  "The  anbjects  are  of  anch  a  nature,  as  allow  room 
lor  rnndi  diTertitj  of  taste  and  sentiment." — Blmr'i  Rha.  Pre/,  p.  5.  "It  is  in  oeAta  to 
propose  examples  of  such  perfbetion,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  real  examples  of  society." 
—Forme/»  BeB»$-Lettret,  p.  16.  "  I  do  not  beliere  that  he  would  amuse  himself  with  such 
fooleries  aa  has  been  attributed  to  him." — lb.  p.  218.  "That  shepherd,  who  first  tanghtst 
the  chosen  seed." — O.  B.  Paired*  Oram.  p.  23S.  "  With  respect  to  the  Tshemence  and 
rarmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence."— B&rir'*  RAet.v.  261.  "Ambition  is  one 
if  thoae  pasRons  that  is  never  to  be  satisfied." — Barn^a  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  86.  "Thou 
irast  he  that  leddMt  out  and  brou^iM  in  lanel." — 1  CWvn.  xi*  2.  **Art  thou  the  man 
if  Godthat  oameat  frnn  Judah?"— 1  iCiuim,  xiii«  14. 

*'  How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  whidli  alone  ii  truly  fair." — MiUom^  B.  Wi  1.  400. 

**  What  art  thoo*  apeak,  that  on  deaign*  unknown, 
WhilaothenBleqp,  thns  range  the  can^  alone  ^''—Ag*')  -'i^^ 
Vmn  Non  Q.— JToicnunn  win  Annnnini 
n«  UtenS  leiMe  of  the  words  are,  tttat  the  aetion  had  been  done."— Dr.  lArray'a  BitL 
fhcm^.U^'  "The rapidity ofhismorements wore bcmmd example." — WtiUaBiat.-o,  161. 
*MiirrAy'a  Orammar,  together  with  hla  Exercisea  ana  Key,  have  nearly  superaeded  erery 
hing  else  of  the  kind." — Btax'b  Bao.:  Mwmf/a  Gram.  6vo,  ti,  806.  "The  mechsnism  at 
•IoAm  and  watches  were  totally  unknown." — Huvb  :  Prieatiej^a  Oram.  p.  193.  "  The  A, 
ogetheo-  with  the  verb  to  be,  express  states  of  being."— CoMst;'*  Ei^,  Gram,  f  190.  "  Hoice 
t  ia,  that  the  prof^  Taria^  of  oljects  in  some  natural  landseraea,  neitiur  breed  eonfta^on 
tor  fttigoew"- iliMut,  EL  of  Or&.  i,  266.  **Sneh  a  datter  of  aounds  Indicate  rage  and 
feioeity." — JUanc  of  Jfiriwv,  p.  195.  *'  One  of  the  fields  make  threescore  square  yards,  and 
he  otinr  only  fifty-ftre." — Danean't  Loffie,  p.  8.  "  The  hap|)y  effects  of  this  fable  is  worth 
[ttending  to." — Baiie^a  (hid,  p.  x.  "  Yet  the  glorious  seremty  of  its  parting  rays  atill  lin- 
ger with  VLB." — Oimkta  Aihocate.  "  Enough  of  its  form  and  force  are  retaioed  to  render 
hem  uneasy." — Matarin'a  Sarmom,  pi  261.  "The  works  of  nature,  in  this  respect,  is  ex- 
remdy  T^iular." — Dr.  Pratfa  Werter.  "No  small  addition  of  exotic  andfore^nwordaand 
ihraaea  fanrs  been  made  by  commerce." — Biekndta  Oram.  Part  ii,  p.  10.  "^e  dialect  <rf 
ome  noons  are  taken  notiee  of  in  the  notca."— JfiAm,  OraOt  Oram.  p.  200.  "It  haabeen 
ajti,  that  edtoooreryitf  the  fttUreaourcea  of  the  arts,  afltnd  the  means  of  debasement,  or  (tf 
tervenioo."— •iliMA,  on  £U  Voice,  p.  xxriL  "  By  which  means  the  Order  of  the  Words  are 
Listurbed." — Boima^a  Bhet.  B.  i,  p.  07.  "The  twofold  influence  of  these  and  the  others 
equire  the  aseerter  to  be  in  the  plural  form." — O.  B.  Peinse'a  Oram.  p.  2fil.  "And  each  of 
heae  afford  employment." — FercivaTt  Tataa,  Vol.  ii,  p.  170.  "  The  pronunciation  of  the 
'owels  are  best  explained  under  the  rules  ndatiTe  to  the  consonuita." — Coar'a  Gram.  p.  7. 
'  The  judicial  power  of  these  courts  extend  to  all  eases  in  law  and  equi^." — Halt  and  BtJcgr'a 
khool  Hitt.  p.  286.  "  One  of  you  have  stolen  my  money." — Rational  Hwnorwt,  p.  40. 
>  So^  redundancy  of  epithets,  instead  of  pleanng,  prodace  satiety  and  diigtut'." — ^Hmm, 
3Z  of  Crit.  ii,  206.  "  It  has  been  alleged,  that  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of  Bhetmric,  traid 
o  cramp  the  nund." — Hiky'a  Gram.,  3d  Ed.^.  187.  "  Each  of  these  are  presented  to  us  in 
[ifferent  relations." — Hendrick'a  Gram.,  1st  Eid.,  p.  34.  "The  past  tense  of  these  verbs, 
hould,  would,  might,  amid,  are  very  indefinite  with  respect  to  time." — BulUont,  E.  Oram.,  2d 
^d.,  p.  33  ;  0th  Ed.,  p.  31.  "Tl^  power  of  the  words,  which  are  said  to  gormt  thismood, 
xe  dls^ctly  understood."— CAon^for'*  Gram.,  Ed.  of  1831,  p.  33. 
*•  And  now,  at  lei^^  the  &ted  term  of  Tears 
The  world's  desire  have  brought*  and  lo !  the  God  appears." 

—Dr.  Lowth,  m"the  Oeneahgy  of  Ckriat" 

•*  Variety  of  Numbers  still  belong 
To  the  soft  Melody    Ode  or  Btmg."— jSn^AttmiTs  Oram,  p.  17Qt 
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UwDKR  Not*  in. — Covronn  ob  Cost  Bar  ed  Srancn. 
«  Mkny  tre  the  irorka  of  human  industry,  which  to  begin  and  finish  ue  hardly  granted 
to  the  same  man." — Jo/utmm,  Aih.  to  Diet.  "  To  lay  down  rules  for  theae  are  as  inefira- 
eious." — Dr.  Prat(t  WerUr,  p.  19.  "To  profess  regard*  and  to  act  diffignmO^,  diaoover  s 
base  mind."— Murroy'a  Kay,  ii,  p.  206.  See  also  BuiUoiuft  B.  Oram.  82  and  113 ;  Letmi^a,  58. 
**  To  magnify  to  the  height  of  wmider  things  great,  new,  and  admirable^  extrattely  plaaas 
themind<tf  nan."— J^itA«r'*  Onum.  p.  152.  "In  this  passage,  oceordii^  at  are  used  in  amaa- 
ner  whidi  is  TOry  oommon." —  Wasn't  PhUotopMcat  Oram.  p.  1S3.  "A  emtae  d*  are  ealM 
a  prepoutiim ;  a  eaute  qua,  a  conjunction." — Da,  Wbbstbx  :  &uekarbiviar,  1836.  "  To  thcat 
are  giTen  to  apeak  in  Uie  name  of  the  Lord." — The  Ftiamd,  vii.  266.  "  While  loAast  haa  as 
idoral,  oata  have  seldom  any  siI^nlBr." — CMttfa  E.  Oram.  1  41.  *'  He  cannot  tasort  that  < 
■ninaertadin,/W&MM  todenote  theioundaf  «.''— (WcilMinay  W'«6ri!ir,  p.  -ak 
hare  the  power  of  it." — OouUTa  Adam'a  Oram.  p.  2.  *<  <t,  bdbre  s  Towd,  andnnMMMHtoi, 
hare  the  sound  of  ti  or  eL" — Ibid.  "  In  words  derlTed  ftom  the  French,  aa  cAoorm,  ekiammy 
and  chaita,  ch  are  sounded  like  <A." — BucJia't  Oram.  p.  10.  "  But  in  the  word  mAmr,  jbAi*- 
wtaitc,  &c.  the  ch  are  silent." — Ibid.  "Ph  are  always  sounded  like  /,  at  the  beginning  d 
words." — Bucie't  Gram.  *'Ph  have  the  sound  of/  aa  in  phOoaophy." — Webatar's  JBZ.  "|iiifli»]i 
Book,  p.  11.  "Sh  have  onesonnd  only  as  in  thaiL" — lb.  "Th  have  two  sounds." — A. 
have  tne  sound  of  ak,  before  a,  o,  «,  and  r." — lb.  "Aw,  havethe  sound  o£  aiix  halL"— 
Boilaa't  ^MUit^-Book,  p.  vi.  "  £w,  sound  like  it." — lb.  "  Qw,  when  both  sounded,  ban 
Uie  ioundof  oh."—^.  **  VU  wbsn  both  pronounced  in  one  syllaUe  sound  liks  wi  is 
languid:'— a. 

ITif  thxee  aereral  Sorts  of  Sound  expeM, 

As  Guih,  rtbuiid,  Brwe  and  BaeruUciafidBm:'—BriglUlmia  Graam.  p.  34. 

UiTOira  Nora  IV.— EACH,  ONE,  ETTHBR,  ahd  NEITHER, 

"  When  each  of  the  letters  which  compose  this  word,  hare  been  learned." — Dr.  WaAt, 
M  Ortkog.p.  22.  **Aa  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great  ^tfwffaa" 
—Btair'a  Sltal.  p.  21.   "  Tet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  preeiuon." — lb,  ^  M. 
*'How  ftr  each  of  the  three  great  epic  poets  hare  distinguished  thenuelTea." — lb.  p.  427. 
*'Each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation." — lb.  p.  48.   "  On  the  Lord'a  iaj 
erery  one  of  us  Christians  keep  the  sabbath." — TV.  of  Irmmtu,   "And  each  of  them  besi 
*     the  image  of  purity  and  holiness." — Hope  of  Iirael,  p.  81.   "  Were  either  of  theae  aaact- 
ings  ever  acknowledged  or  recognised  i " — FoOar'a  R^ort,  U  06.   "  Whilst  nrither  of  (Jmse 
totters  exist  in  the  Eugubiaa  inaezwtion."— fk^guU,  m  Grtek         p.  122.   "And  DSttbcr 
of  than  are  properly  tcnned  indeflnite." — Witaon'a  Eaaoff  on  Gram.  p.  88.   **Aa  likewise  cf 
the  sereral  suttjects,  whioh  baTO  in  effect  each  thor  verb." — Lowth's  Oram.  p.  120.    *•  8gaw> 
times  when  the  word  ends  in  s,  neither  of  the  signs  are  used." — Alax.  Murra»f'a  Gratm,  p^,  tl. 
*< And  as  neither  of  these  manners  offend  tht9ax."—Walkat'aDict.Pnf.p.6.    ••Xetthcrof  . 
these  two  Tenses  are  confined  to  this  signification  only." — Johnatm'4  Grami.Com,p.ZS9.  "fist  | 
neither  of  tiiese  circnmstances  are  intended  here." — Tooka'i  Dioeraioms,  ii,  237.    "So  that  I 
bU  are  indebted  to  each,  and  each  are  dependent  upon  aU."— ^m.  Sibia  Sodaty'a  Rapi  iSM. 
p.  89.   "And  yet  neitherof  them  express  any  more  action  in  this  case  than  they  did  in  tbs 
othcx."— BHttwNf.  B,  Oram.  p.  201.  **  Each  of  th«s«  ewessiona  denote  actioa." — Ha^rk't  : 
Orsm.p.74.   "Neitherof  these  moods  aeem  to  be  defiow  by  distinetbonndariaa.** — Pwkr'f  | 
Praetie^  Oram.  p.  66.    "Neither  of  these  solutions  are  correct."— .JiiflMiifc  -fefc  fSwmm. 
p.  286.   "Neither  bear  any  ngn  of  case  eX9\\."—Fowiar'*  E.  Graat,  8to,  ISHyi  217. 

<*  Each  in  their  turn  like  Banqtto's  monarch  stalk." — Byrom.      '  * 
"And  tell  what  each  of  them  by  th'other  lose."— fiAoi.  CoH,  3. 

TJiTDBR  Note  V. — Vsbb  BnWBSf  two  NoicnrATiTBS. 
" The  qnands  of  lovers  is  a  renewal  of  lore." — Adam't  Lot.  Gram.  p.  156 ;  ihvmtiti'i. 
49;  OouitFt,  159 ;  BuUiom'a,  206.  "Two  doU,  one  placed  above  the  other,  is  caUed  SWbv.' 
— Dr.  WiUon't  Heb.  Gram.  p.  43.  "A  few  centuries,  more  or  less,  is  a  matter  of  snail  con- 
sequence." — lb.  p.  31.  *<  Pictures  were  the  first  step  towards  the  art  of  writing.  Hieao- 
glyphicks  was  the  second  step." — Parker' i  Engliah  Cott^toaUion,  p.  27.  "The  comelinesa  d 
youth  are  modesty  and  frankness ;  of  age,  condescension  and  dignity." — Murrag'a  Sey,  Svo, 
p.  166.  "Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion."— Lord  Baeom,  **I>iKn 
philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind." — Sbakapaara.  "  The  cloUiing  of  Om 
natiTes  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts." — Indian  Wara,  p.  92.  "  Prepoeseaaions  in  favor  oioax 
nativtown,ia  notamatterof  surprise." — W^atar't  Euaj/t,  p.  217.  "  Two  shillings  and 
penoe  is  hiJf  a  crown,  but  not  a  half  crown." — Priattlai/'»  Gram.  p.  150 ;  BitknatTt,  ii,  53. 

Two  vowels,  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  uniting  in  one  sound,  is 
called  a  dipthong."— CMipar'*  PI,  and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  I.  "Two  or  more  sentences  united 
together  is  called  a  Compound  Sentence." — P.  S.  Day*a  Dittrict  Sckoal  Gram.  p.  10.  <■  Twe 
or  more  wtttds  i^htly  put  together,  but  not  oompleting  an  entire  propoattion,  is  caUed  a 
Phrase."— Aid.  **  But  the  oommon  Number  of  Times  an  five."—  TIta  Britiah  Grmmmmr,  p. 
122.   "Tfrh*!?*^  twma,  i^jodicionily  iBtcodnoed*  is  mofher  aonxca  of  daTVnnw  in  oom 
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MBticm."— /amMKM*«  SAet.  p.  107.  **  Hi*  United  StetM  i»  the  gnat  middl«  divUion  of 
North  America." — Manit  0»og.  p.  44.  *<A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  indnstrT  were 
the  lealiaiiiU  pat  upon  it." — Hcmb  :  Mmvt^'t  Oram.  p.  146 ;  InmnoSt,  172 ;  fibnterfi't,  192 ; 
Smtkh'a,  123 ;  and  othan.  **Hara  two  tall  ahipa  beeomea  the  Tietor'e  prey/'—AoMw'*  Uiom, 
B.  ii,  L  1098.  "The  aapMsea  inddent  to  an  ontflt  is  aiuelf  no  object."— -TSti  Amih^ 
VaLiii,p.  200. 

'<  Pvhaps  their  loTes,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  thdr  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep."— JrOfm. 

TTifDBa  NoTB  YL — CKuraE  thb  NomsAma. 
'*  Mnch  pains  has  been  takwi  to  explain  all  the  kinds  of  words."— /»/SmI  SeAooI  Oram,  p. 
128.  "  Not  kssTttiiM]  than  three  yeaia  are  l^ant  in  attaining  this  finnUy." — Mimic  of  Jia- 
tun,  p.  28.  " 'Where  this  night  are  met  in  state  Many  a  friend  to  gratnlatemswiah'a  pres- 
ence. —jr»ftm'«  Omw*,  L  948.  *'  Peace  I  my  darling,  here's  no  danger,  Here'a  no  omb 
near  thy  bed." —  WatU.  "  Bat  erery  one  of  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  some  of  then 
rery  unhappy  onca." — CoUridga't  IiUroductiont  p.  61.  "The  old  theorists,  calling  the  Intoy 
rogstiTeB  ana  Repliers,  adverb*,  is  only  a  part  of  their  regular  system  of  nsming  wnxls." — 
O.  B.  Ptinse'*  Gram.  p.  374.  "  Where  a  series  of  sentences  occur,  place  them  in  the  order  in 
which  the  facts  occur." — lb,  p.  264.  "And  that  the  whole  in  coigunction  msfce  a  r^olar 
diain  of  causes  and  effects."— Anna*,  SLpfCrU.  ii,  270.  "Theoriginitf  the  QtmoKOt  and 
Roman  republics,  though  equally  inTolrea  in  the  obsenzitieB  andunoertahitiasttf  fobuknia 
erentStpment  one  remarkable  distinction." — Adanu'*  Rhti.  i,  95.  "In  these  respects, 
mankind  is  left  by  nature  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature." — Builer's  Analogy,  p.  144. 
"The  acripture  are  the  oracles  of  Ood  himself." — Hooub  :  Joh.  Diet.  w.  OraeU.  "And  at 
our  gataa  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  firaits." — Solomon'*  Song,  vii,  13.  "  The  preterit  of  pluekr 
looi,  and  ftws  are,  in  speech,  pronoimced  plu^  tookt,  tottt." — Fowler'*  £.  Gram,  18(0,  f  68. 
"  Serere  the  doom  that  length  of  days  impose* 
To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnnmber  d  woes  I " — M«lmoth» 

TTiiDn  Non  VII. — Ai>apt  Fobk  to  Sttlb. 
1.  Form*  net  for  the  Common  or  FamXar  Style. 

'•  Was  it  thou  thst  buQdedst  that  house  i  "—Inet.  p.  151.  *•  That  boy  writeth  rery  elegant- 
ly."—A.  "  Conldest  not  thou  write  without  blotting  thy  book  ?  "—iS.  "Thiukest  thou 
not  it  will  rain  to-day  — lb.  "Doth  not  your  oourin Intend  to  risit  you ? " — lb.  "That 
boy  hath  torn  mr  book."— A.  "Was  it  thou  that  ^readest  the  hay}"— A.  "Was  it 
James,  or  thou,  that  didst  let  him  m}"~Ib.  "He  dueth  not  say  a  word."— A  "Hun 
stoodcst  in  my  way  and  hinderedst  me." — lb. 

"Whom  see  I  Whom  seest  thou  now } — Whom  sees  he  f — Whom  lorest  thou  most  ? — 
What  doet  thou  to-day  ? — What  person  seest  thou  teaching  that  boy  ? — Ha  hath  two  new 
knirea.- Which  road  takest  thou  ?— What  child  teaohea  he  i  "—Ingereoff*  Gram.  p.  M. 
**Thou»  who  makeetmy  shoes,  selleat  msny  more." — lb.  p.  67. 

"The  English  language  hath  been  ranch  cuMyated  during  the  last  two  hundred  year*. 
It  hath  been  considerably  polished  and  refined." — Louth'e  Oram.  Pre/,  p.  iii.  "  This  *tile 
is  ostentatious,  snd  doth  not  suit  grare  writing." — Priettiey'e  Gram.  p.  82.  "  But  custom 
hath  now  approiRiated  wAo  to  persons,  and  which  to  things." — lb.  p.  97.  "The  indicatiTO 
mood  sheweth  or  deelareth ;  as.  Ego  imo,  I  lore :  or  dae  asketh  a  question ;  as,  Amat  tut 
Oott  ^xm  hne}  "— PottTt  Aecittence,  Bd-ot  1793,p.l6.  "Though  thou  canst  not  do  much 
for  the  cause,  thou  mayet  and  shcrnldst  do  somethiu." — Uwray'a  Oram.  p.  143.  "Tha 
support  of  so  many  of  ms  relations,  was  a  hesry  tax;  out  thon  knowest  he  paid  it  oheer- 
folly."— JtAcmiy'*  Sef,  B.  1,  p.  180.  -  Itmay,  and  oftm  doth,  ooma  abort  ctf  it.  — OiwyftsB's 
BMorie»  p.  160. 

**  TiTSB  thou,  who,  while  thou  seem'dst  to  chide. 
To  give  me  all  thy  pittance  tried."— JftefonT*  Blandk,  p.  78. 

2.  Forme  not  proper  for  Me  Solemn  or  BOtieal  Style. 
"The  Lord  has  preptr'd  his  throne  in  the  heaTons ;  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all." — 
"Thou  anawer'd  them,  O  Lord  our  Qod :  thou  was  a  Qod  that  forgave  them,  though  thou 
tank  vengeanoe  of  th^  inTentiona." — "Then  thou  ^ke  in  vision  to  thy  Holy  One,  and 
I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  ismigh^." — "So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  wills,  nor 
of  Um  that  runs,  but  of  God  that  shows  meroy;  dispenses  his  blessings,  whether 
tai^acal  or  spiritual,  as  seems  good  in  his  sight." 

**  Thou,  the  mean  while,  was  blending  with  my  thought ; 
Tea,  with  my  lifd,  and  life's  own  secret  joj."—Colerie^e, 

TJNDia  NoTB  ym.  —  EXPMSS  THB  NoiONATirB. 

"  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman ) " — Beautiee  of  Stai^teare,  p.  249. 
"Who  ia  her*  ao  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman!  "—A.   "There  unot  a  aparrow  falls 
'  to  the  groond  without  hia  BOtiOBb"— irarnqr's  Oraai.  p.  800.  "Li  ORdar  to  a^ti^  *0k 
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MibaUcoMlitaqiialhrirlthtlMpfnpieaitraBdthortrang^  of  the  period.** — 
Blak^a  JIM.  110.  "But,  MOM&nei,  there  is  a  wb oonee tn."— <M6eC^e 
H  248.  "Mr.  Prince  hw ■  gcntiM would proeipt him  tobaWerthiegi."  n^twftmtv, I 
*'  It  !■  fld>  rwDOTeB  that  impeaetraUe  miat."— Awrii'*  fi«niM*,  p.  SR.  **  By  tke  p 
gtvea  Idm  A>r  hi*  connge." — Loeka,  on  gjiiciah'aw,  p.  314.  "ThCBBiB  BomAik  wovla) 
veloMue  here." — SCeelf,  S^aA  No.  M4.  "  Between  en  antecedent  and  m  caumeq* 
what  goes  hefore,  and  immediately  follows." — Biai^i  Rhet.  p.  141.  **A»d  mm  oooxmlc 
wlut  goea  hefbro  andfoUows." — J&.p.  864.  "There ia  nomandolh  a  wrongfiv  the) 
n^'a.— Lord  Bacon.  "All  the  TariouB  miaeriea  of  life,  which  people  bring  upon  tha 
byn^igenee  and  tdHy,  and  might  hare  been  aroided  by  proper  care^  areinatanccaa 
— BuutTM  Amaloggt  p.  1<M>  "Ancient  |ihil0Boph«rs  hare  taught  aaay  tbanga  is  fd 
laaaiSlSf,  ao  ftr  at  least  aa  reepect  jnatioe  and  goodnesa  towuds  oar  ftUow-cieard 
Gotpiiitaomi  WUtuu,  p.  06,  "Indeed,  if  there  be  any  such,  hare  been,  or  appear] 
na,  aa  suppose,  there  is  not  a  wiae  man  among  aa  all,  nor  an  honeat  ntkuk,  tut  is  i 
judge  betwixt  his  brethren ;  we  shall  not  ooret  to  meddle  in  their  msttflr." — £1 
Workt,  1,604.  "There  were  that  drew  back;  there  were  that  made  ahipwre^  cj 
yea,  there  were  that  brought  in  danmable  hereaies." — lb.  i.408.  "Tlie  natwe  of  :] 
rendered  tUaplaoalttq^ether  proper,  and  in  ^milar  situatioQs  is  ftt  to  be  imlyJ."— 

heop,  and  i 

"New-Yo^  PUkhmoBtli  3d,  ISi 
"Dear  £dend»  Am  acary  to  hear  (rf  thy  loaa;  but  lu^  it        be  wteaaeit.  She 
happy  to  render  thee  any  aaaiatanoe  in  my  power.   Shall  oall  to  eae  thoi  to-a 
moHung.  AccqA  aawinBeea  of  my  regard.  A. 

"New<Yo^  Hay  Id.  P.  3L,  isj 

"  Dear  air,  Hare  just  reccired  the  kind  note  fktronred  me  with  this  monting ;  and  < 
forbear  to  cxpreaa  my  gratitude  to  you.   On  further  information,  find  Kare  not 
much  as  at  first  suppoaed;  and  believe  ahall  atill  beaUe  to  meet  all  my- 
Should.  howerer,  be  hai^  to  aae  yon.  Accept,  dear  air,  my  meat  onrtini  " 
—See  JBrnni'*  hutitHttt,  p.  161. 

"Will  martial  flames  forever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  nerar,  never  be  to  Heaven  raaign*d  t  "—FeptfOigt.  xU.  14^ 

Uiim  Mora  I3u— Amnunoir  ev  Xmoa. 

Fir^  Ckuut  of  (A«  JVjite.— Ar  th»  Btd^tatetivt  fmmt. 
"He  will  sot  be  pardoned,  unleaa  he  repents." — Bn^am't  InitiMM,  p.  191. 

rrounna.— Not  propw,  b»e>m«  At  vacb  rtptntt,  wUeh  !•  bmoOTi  to  •xpnw  a  tMat*  KOml^Ktmtf  I 
MkMlTC  mood.    But,  Mcocdliv  to  Uu«Mt  sImm  of  Itato  Mh  to  Hal*  14th,  "A  tmum  i  iiaiitoiiii 
Si|ii— wl  bj  a  TBrb  In  UM  ml^lttiwan  pwnl."  S&fnim|  npmU  atmalA  M  rifiml;  tbM,  •* ito  *L 
pudotMA,  nnka  ba  rtp^ta."] 

"  If  thou  findest  any  kemelwort  in  thia  marahy  meadow,  bring  it  to  n^" — tf^ft  1 
^  TWehui^.  p.  268.  "  If  thou  leavest  the  room,  do  not  fiuget  to  ahut  that  dnwvr. 
p.  246.  "  If  thou  grupeat  it  stoutly,  thou  wilt  not  be  hnzt/'— A.  p.  106.  "  Ob  eon 
that  he  eomea,!  will  oonsent  to  stay."— Jfimnay'*  JSnrei  p.  74.  **If  he  ia  bat  discrr 
will  succeed."— /art.  p.  191.  "Take  heed  that  thou  apeakaat  not  to  J«»ob." — i». 
thou  eaateat  me  I  ahall  be  miaas^ile."— ift.  "Sand  them  to  naif  the«  vlanacac' 
"  Wateh  the  door  of  thy  lips,  lest  thou  nttereet  folly."— 0.  "Thon^  s  fiar  apeak 
traUi.  he  will  hardly  be  bdieved."— CbaMnoa  Sehoci  Jlomiai;  ii,  134.  "  I  -will  go  ut. 
should  be  ilL"— Jlvn^e  Qrvm,  p.  SOO.  "If  the  word  or  worda  undentood  arv  sop 
the  true  construction  will  be  ^>parent." — M^trra^'t  Extrdam  in  Panimf,  -p.  SI.  t 
thou  shalt  tee  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  we  ahall  not  deaiie  thy  aiqiport." — ii-.- 
Kef,  p.  209.  "  Unleaa  thou  shouldst  make  a  timely  ratnat,  the  danger  will  bm  vca* 
ble." — lb.  p.  809.  "We  may  live  haf^iity,  though  our  paaaiaaiona  are  amnli,"— A  f 
"If  they  are  carefully  studied,  they  will  enable  the  student  to  parse  aU  tha  exctciv 
A.,  l/aU,  p.  166.  "If  the  accent  is  fidrly  preserved  on  the  proper  a^laMe,  thia  *!?■' 
Krand  will  never  be  heard."— iftHToy**  Ortun.  p.  243.  •*  One  phraaa  may,  in  pnfau  of  i 
be  equivalent  to  another,  though  its  grammatical  nature  ia  sai  initially  diSircnt.** — 
108.  "If  any  man  obeyeth  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man.** — Dr.  n'<ti 
BibU.  "  Thy  skill  will  be  the  greater,  if  thou  hittest  iU"—Pmmam'9  tljmljflimt  /U*a. 
204.  "Thy  skill  will  be  the  greater  if  thou  hifst  it"— CW*  N.  A.  Rmdar,  p.  Ml.  ' 
shall  overtake  him  though  he  should  ran."-<-iViMllfy'«  Gram.  p.  118;  Mmrmy': 
t^Uk't,  178.  "We  ahall  be  diagusted  if  he  givea  oa  too  mneh."— AWr'a  Aktf.  p^  3«>. 
"  What  iat  to  due,  if  he  negbot  thy  nm, 
OrvfthMttipiGealetBt^bedybviB."— Omxw.  M.lNM.m.  Wiat. 
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Seeomd  Clmue  q/"  Jfota  IX.— For  Ot  SM^ftmetiM  Impmfkt. 
"And  M  vonld  ^  If  I  wu  he."— Aw«m'«  /iwfdHfH,  p.  191. 

fTnimni  rr  rrrcTr  ^t-it-tt  1i-  -r*  "tt  T^^l^hm  Ttrr^  tr  iiTTiTriTwri  miiirilHra  nHli  laililliilli 
tlMitoiBlteMlaMlnnood.  Bnl,Moo>dl^tetteiwB«J«lBM»Bf  M^MiloBBto  hUh"im»«npp<ii|. 
tfcn,wtth  lBdallidtattiiu,libMt  «spMMdto»TCAInth««ildcn^  nMnac*|Mf  dmilite 

«<>*r(  ;  ttrai,  "And  ao  wooU  I,  If  I  torn  ha."] 

"  If  I  wM  s  (Jre^  I  ihould  retbrt  Turkiih  despotiim." — CardeJtt  Element*  of  Oram.  p. 
80.  "If  he  Tr«a  to  go,  he  would  attend  to  jronr  biuinest." — R.  p.  81.  "If  thou  feltest  m 
I  do,  we  should  soon  decide." — Ziuf.  p.  191.  "Thongh  iJioa  iheddest  thy  Idood  in  the 
cause,  it  would  but  prove  thee  tinoexely  a  fttoL" — R.  "  If  thou  loTedst  him,  there  would 
he  more  eridence  of  it."— A.  thou  oonldrt  eonrinee  him,  lu  would  not  act  aooord- 
ingly."— Jtfurray'f  Key,  p.  209.  *'If  tiiere  wu  no  Uberty,  there  would  be  no  real  erine."— • 
Formt^a  BdUt-Lettreg,  p.  118.  "  If  the  house  was  burnt  down,  the  ease  would  be  As 
taaia."—FottM'»  Report,  i,  89.  "Ab  tf  the  mind  was  not  always  in  action,  when  it  prefeti 
any  thing !  " — Wat,  on  Agancff,  p.  38.  "  Suppose  I  was  to  tay, '  Usht  is  a  body.'  " — Harris's 
Bermts,  p.  78.  "  If  either  oxygen  or  asote  was  omitted,  life  would  be  deatroyed." — Gumef^s 
Eeidmeei,  p.  155.  "  The  Terb  dura  is  mum  times  used  as  if  it  was  an  auxiliary." — Prie»Uej^s 
Gram.  p.  132.  "A  certain  lady,  whom  I  oould  name,  if  it  was  necessary." — i^iectaAM*,  No. 
£36.  "If  the  «  was  drmmed,  e  and  f  would  assume  their  hard  sounds." — Btidttman's 
SgttUoCf  pa  10.  He  wooM  no  more  eomprehend  it,  than  if  it  was  the  speeoh  of  a  Hcrtten- 
toL"~Are^'«  SkOeh,  p.  112.  "If  thon  knewflBt  the  ^  of  Qod,"  &C.— /oAn,  iv,  10.  "I 
wish  I  was  at  home." —  O.  B.  Ptiree's  Gram.  p.  260.  **Fact  alone  does  not  constitute  right : 
if  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful." — JmUus,  Let.  xlir,  p.  206.  **Thoa  looh'sC  npon 
thy  bOT  as  though  thou  gneasest  it." — PuiMm't  Anaijftieai  Header,  p.  202.  "llioulook'st 
upon  thy  boy  as  though  thou  gueasedrt  it." — CoW*  If.  A.  Beader,  p.  320.  "  He  fought  as 
if  he  had  contended  for  life."— Gram.  p.  92.  "  He  fought  as  if  he  had  been  oim- 
Cflidii^  tat  his  Hfe."— A.  92. 

••Tha  dewdxop  gUstoia  on  thy  leai;      I  A«  if  thouknew'at  my  tale  of  grte( 
As  if  thou  ieem'st  to  shed  a  tear ;      [    Feh  all  my  sufferings  serere.^— .dJto.  Jsrtam. 

Last  Clause  of  Nots  IX^—For  the  Indicative  Mood. 
"If  he  hnowthe  way,  he  does  not  need  a  guide." — Brmm'j  /lufihitat,  p.  191. 
[Foamna.— Hot  fiopet,  heevue  Um  mb  knew,  wbkb  ■■  osmI  to  txpraa  a  coaJIIIODal  Otemamaem  asmmsd 
MkftwtitatntiMfaliJtiiiMtn  mood.  Bal,  ■eeoraag  to  tba  last  elansi  of  Hots  (Mb  to  Rttk  IMh,  "A  MBdWoDal 
dnomstoDM  ■muMd  u  ■  bet,  reqnlTM  tb«  tadkatba  Bood."  Vmtkn,  tmom  JwuM  l»  kmnuj  BW, "  If  ha 
Immm  tko  nj,  ho  doM  not  bomI  a  gufdo."] 

«And  if  there  be  no  difference,  one  of  them  must  be  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be 
reacted." — Mvrrag's  Oram,  p.  149.  "  I  cannot  tar  that  I  admire  thb  conatruction,  though 
it  ba  Dtttoh  naed."— iV«Bitil*y'«  Oram,  p.  172.  *•  We  are  disaj^ointed.  if  the  verb  do  not 
immadiBfeelT  fidlow  it."— A.  p.  177.  "  If  it  wne  they  who  acted  so  ungratefully,  they  an 
douhly  in  Ihnlt.''— JfMrrwy'*  iCsy,  Sto,  p.  223.  "If  art  beeome  apparent,  it  dn^mta  the 
xoato."— ^ToaiMsoft't  Rhet.  p.  80.  "  Though  pemfonUy  be  more  properly  a  ihetonoal  than 
a  grammatical  quality,  I  thought  it  better  to  indnde  it  in  this  bocA." — CampMtt  SJket.  p. 
238.  "Altiiough  the  efficient  cause  be  obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies 
opcsi." — Blakr's  Rhet.  p.  29.  "Although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of  words 
be  doubUeas  oat  cause  of  the  iuTention  of  tropea." — lb.  p.  13fi.  "Though  it  enforce  not 
iis  Insinifitions,  yet  it  funishes  us  with  a  greater  variety." — lb.  p.  353.  "In  other  casee, 
thoo^  the  idea  oeon^  the  wwda  remain  quite  smMrata." — iViMtl«y's  6r«n.p.  140. 

**'aiaaA  the  Fonn  of  onr  Language  be  more  tti&{de,  and  has  that  peculiar  BoMity."— 
BveKoMu^s  Sj/ntaz,  p.  v.  "  Human  works  are  of  no  signifioanoy  till  they  be  completed."— 
Karnes,  El.  of  CrU.  C  246.  "  Our  disgust  lessens  gradually  till  it  vanish  altogether."— A.  i, 
338.  "And  onr  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  arrive  at  perfection," — lb.  \,  338.  "  So  long 
as  he  keep  himaelC  in  his  own  proper  element." — Cokb  :  lb.  i,  233.  "  Whether  this  trans- 
lation were  irtvc  published  or  not  I  am  wholly  ignorant"— Safc'«  iCiirati,  i,  13.  "  It  ia  false 
to  afflim,  •  As  it  ia  day,  it  ia  Ug^t,*  unleaa  it  aotnally  be  day."— Arrti'a  Hemm,  p.  246. 
"  But  we  may  at  midn^;fat  affirm,  *  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light.'  "—Rii.  ••  If  the  BiUe  be  tnu^ 
it  is  a  volume  of  unspeakable  interest"- /MoMasoii.  "  Though  he  were  a  Mm,  yet  leaned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suAered."— Ai.  t,  8.  ■*If  David  then  oall  him 
Lord,  how  ia  he  his  son  ? " — Matt,  xxii,  46. 

"  Tia  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
AnpMt  in  writing  or  in  jud^ng  iU."— i^yw,  Ess.on  Crit, 

tTKSBs  MoTB  X.— Fjlub  SuBrvHcmni, 
"  If  a  man  have  built  a  house,  the  house  ia  his."- tFoyJlBmrj  Mond  Seietue,  p.  286. 

[roamna.— Hot  pivpor,  beeaoM  tho  wt>  ia**  Mk,  «UA  iiiliaili  tho  Ml^BBOIb*  mood  bto  tha  pnftet 
Uan,  bM  tho  «pp(OTUM  or  dtMgnalog  «lUi  IM  noaiinotln  mmh.    BbL,  HooMlBg  to  Bote  KHb  to  Kola  JWi, 
"  tnrj  (Qch  OM  or  •xtmuioa  of  Um  luttJunetlTe  mood,  u  the  reader  will  b«  Ukalr  to  — Mrlrt  tat  a  dtsoord  bo- 
t«MB  lb*  T«rb  Mid  tU  nomtaiMiT*,  oosbt  Eo  be  kToldad  u  » ImBropilitT.**  Hwrdon,  Asm  Mb  AeoM  ho 
Mb;  Uiw,»UaiiuBa<uMliabonM,aMboaoolihlB."] 

"  If  Ood  have  required  them  of  him,  as  is  the  ftet,  he  hM  time.*'— it.  p.  Ul.  **  Unlaw 
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m  prwioM  underrtwidlng  td  the  eontnrjrluTe  been  had  vUh  the  Prin^wL"— Jbrrim'i 
<^mi£ir,  p.  6.  "  O  if  thou  have  Hid  them  In  some  flovery  cave." — Milton  i  Coum,  i.  23>. 
«  O  if  Jove's  will  Hare  link'd  that  amorooa  power  to  thy  soft  lay."— irotiM,  &mh<  1. 
*<  SiFBJimoiTVB  Mood  :  If  thou  lore.  If  thou  loved.  If  thou  hare  lored.  If  thov  ha4  kmd, 
If  thou  shall  or  will  love,  If  thou  shall  or  will  hare  lored." — L.  Mwray't  Gram.  2d  Ed.  p. 
71;  Of^m'a  Mum^,6Si  D.  Adamu'a  Gram.  ;  andothera.  "Till  religion, the pUot  of  tht 
•Ottl,  hare  lent  thee  her  nnfiUhwnaUe  coU." — TWpper'*  ThoagAu,  p.  170.  "  Whether  nitvn 
or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator*  ia  a  triflug  inquiry." — Blair' i  RAet.  p.  338.  "  Yes 
after  year  steals  something  from  ua;  tall  the  decaying  fobnc  totter  of  ttseli^  ud  crumble  it 
length  into  dust." — Mwnj/'»  Kty,  Sto,  p.  226.  "  If  spiritual  pride  have  not  entiielf  tu- 
quiuied  humility." —  Woit'i  LetUrt,  p.  184.  "  Whether  he  have  gored  a  son,  or  bare  gcnd 
s  daughter." — Exodut,  xxi,  31.  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  oqect  introduced  by  injtt 
simile^  relate  to  what  goes  before,  or  to  what  follows." — Kam%M,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  4£. 
"And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 
Till  thou  our  summons  answer'd  haTe." — MOt.  Comui,  1.  887. 

RULE  XV.— FINITE  VERBS. 

When  the  nominatiTe  k  i  coUeotare  noun  conveying  Uie  'idoa  of  planUtj, 
the  Verb  most  agree  with  it  in  the  ploral  number :  as,  "  The  council  wm 
divided." — *^  The  college  of  cardinals  ar«-the  electors  of  the  pope." — Mwrra^i 
Key^  p.  176.  "  Quiutus  Gnrtios  relates,  that  a  number  of  ihemwereebmnud 
in  the  river  Lycus." — Some*»  Art  of  ThmHng,  p.  125. 

•*  Yon  hoit  come  leamM  in  academic  rales." — Mowe'i  Lucan^  vii,401. 

"  While  heaven's  high  hott  on  hallelajahs  liveJ'—Toimg^tN.  2%.iT,37& 

OBSEBVATIOSS  ON  BOLE  XV. 

ObS.  1. — To  this  mle  there  are  no  exMpftonf ,-  because,  the  coUectiTe  noun  being  a  name  «Uck 
area  in  the  sinKuUr  number  "  signiflM  manf/,"  the  rerb  which  agrees  with  it,  can  never  proper^ 
beaingolar,  unlesa  the  collection  be  talto)  literally  at  one  aggregate,  and  not  as  "couveTiaitM 
idea  of  plurality."  Thus,  the  coUcctiTe  noun  siDgular  being  in  general  lusceptiblc  of  twoHaiM, 
ud  consequently  admitting  two  modes  of  concord,  the  form  of  the  Terb,  whether  singaUracph- 
xal,  becomes  the  principal  index  to  the  particular  sense  in  which  the  nominatiTS  is  tSkta.  SSk 
such  a  noun,  we  can  use  either  a  singular  Torb,  agreeing  witii  it  literally,  BtricUy,foTmallj,uca4- 
ing  to  Rule  i4tb ;  or  a  plural  one,  agreeing  with  it  figuratiTely,  Tirtuallr,  ideaUy,  aocordiDg  » 
Bale  Uth.  So,  when  the  collectiTe  noun  is  an  antecedent,  the  relstive  having  m  itself  no 
tiuetlon  of  the  numbers,  its  verb  becomes  the  index  to  the  sense  of  aU  three ;  as,  "  Wtactm 
Uft  up  thy  prayer  fbr  the  rtmnant  that  is  l^."—tmah,  zzztU,  4.  "  Wheiefoie  lift  up  thy  pnje 
tot  the  remMmf  that  ana  b^."— 3  ^ngt,  xix,  4.  Ordinarily  the  word  rmmamt  conTcjrs  no  H«d 
phira&ty ;  but,  it  bdng  here  applied  to  persons,  and  having  a  meaning  to  which  the  mere  nvti- 
Ur  neuter  noun  is  not  well  adapted,  the  latter  oonstraction  is  prefenble  to  the  former.  1M 
Greek  Toraion  Tsries  more  in  the  two  places  here  eited;  being  plural  in  Uaiah,  and  singalu  a 
Kings.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in  both,  is,  "pro  rvligmii$  jum  ngmim  ttaitj  "  L  a.,  ■■  for  the  remaif, 
or  rBmnoMA,  that  are  found." 

Obs.  2.— Dr.  Adam's  mle  is  this :  "A  coIleetiTe  noim  may  be  joined  with  a  Terb  either  of  fls 
singular  or  of  the  plural  nombei ;  as,  MuUitudo  ttat,  or  tttmt ;  the  multitude  stands,  or  ttuL" 
"-Latin  and  Engliah  Gram.  p.  IM.  To  this  doctrine,  Lowth,  Murray,  and  others,  add:  "Ttf 
not  without  regard  to  the  irmort  o/  tke  leortl,  m  emrt^ring  mity  or  piwaUty 
74  ■  Mwray,  153.  If  these  latter  anthers  mean,  that  oolUictiTe  nouns  are  permanently  dividtda 
fanpoit,  ao  that  some  are  invariably  determined  to  the  idea  of  oni^,  and  others  to  Uiat  of  plni)- 
ity,  they  are  wrong  inprint^e;  ht,  as  Dr.  Adam  remarks,  "AcoUcettvenoan.  when  joiBi|l 
wiui  a  verb  singuCsr,  expresses  many  conndered  as  one  whole ;  but  when  joined  with  a  verb  pivu, 
it  signifies  many  separately,  or  as  individuals." — Adam't  Gram.  p.  IM.  And  if  this  aloM  '* 
what  their  addition  means,  it  is  entirely  useless :  and  so,  foe  all  the  purposes  of  parsing,  iitbtiis- 
gular  half  of  themleitself.  Kirkbam  divides  this  rule  into  two,  one  for  '*  unity  of  idea,"  sadtb 
other  for  "  plurality  of  idea,"  showe  how  each  is  to  be  applied  in  parsing,  according  to  his  "if* 
UmatickorMT;"  and  then,  turning  round  with  a  gallant  tilt  at  his  own  work,  condemns  both.' 
iiUe  fabrieations,  which  it  were  "better  to  reject  than  to  retain;"  aUegiog  that,  "The  exiitsscc'' 
anch  a  thine  as  '  nnity  or  pluraUtj  of  idea,^  as  applicable  to  nouns  of  this  class,  is  donbtfd."- 
ICiriAam's  uram,  p.  w.  Bow  then  shall  a  plural  verb  or  pronoun  after  a  collective  ne«B,k 
psrsed,  seeing  it  does  not  agree  with  the  noun  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  agreement  i  Will  uj  <»' 
say,  that  every  snch  construction  is  bad  EngKaht  If  this  cannot  be  maintained,  rules  sleTcitk 
and  fifteenth  of  this  series  are  necessary.  But  when  the  noun  eonveya  the  idea  of  uni^  or  tUa 
the  plural  form,  the  varb  or  prownitt  haa  no  other  than  a  Utaral  agreemaat  by  the  smbo 
rule;  as, 

"kprititkeod,  aneh  «s  Baal's  *nsa  of  old, 
A  jMOpIs,  such  Of  never  teas  tiU  now.*'— Cbwfwr. 
Ob8.  3.— Of  the  oonatmction  of  the  verb  and  eolleetiTe  aona,  a  late  British  author  givet  ib< 
following  account :  '*  Cdlectl* e  nouns  are  sobstantiTos  which  signify  many  m  tht  ntigSiT  ss» 
htr.  Collective  nouns  are  of  two  sorts :  1.  Those  which  cannot  beeome  plural  like  olhsr  nbstu- 
tivee ;  aa,  noMli^,  mankind,  Ae.  S.  Thoat  wUeh  can  be  made  plural  by  die  usual  rules  to  * 
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MbttantlTe ;  m,  'A  mnltUade,  naltitiulM ; «  cnwd,  crowdi ;  *  &o.  SobiUiittTM  which  imply  pla- 
nlit7  in  the  aii^Ur  nomber,  and  eoiuequently  hare  no  other  plural,  seneraUT  require  a  plural 
Verb.  They  are  cattle,  cavaln,  clergy,  commonaltyj  gentry,  laity,  mukind,  nobility,  pe*asaiitry, 
people,  popalaee,  public,  rabble,  &g.  h]  as, 'The  public  are  informed.'  Collective  nouns  which  form 
a  reftulkrplnral,  such  as,  number,  nun^era;  multitude,  multitudes;  have,  like  aJl  other  Bubetantives, 
a  singular  Tcrb,  when  they  are  in  the  singular  number ;  and  a  plural  verb,  when  they  are  in  the  plu- 
rml  number;  as,  *  A  number  of  people  i*  assembled;  Numbers  arsatsemUod.' — 'The  fleet  teat  dis- 
pened;  aaortof  it  wot  injured;  the  tsreral  pmit  an  now  ooUected.*"— JVuon's  Parser,  p. 
120.  To  this,  hia  main  text,  the  author  s^pands  a  note,  from  which  the  following  passases  are 
extracted :  "  There  are  few  persons  acquainted  with  Orammar,  who  may  not  have  noticed,  in 
many  authors  as  well  as  speakers,  an  irregularity  in  supposias  collective  nouns  to  havo,  at  one 
time,  a  singular  meaning,  and  consequently  to  require  a  singular  verb ;  and,  at  an  other  time,  to 
bare  a  plural  meaning,  and  therefore  to  require  a  plural  verb.  This  irregularity  appears  to  hare 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  oollective  noun.  This  defect  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  ;  and,  upon  his  definition,  he  baa  founded  the  two  rules  above.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  sides  that,  oitherto.  no  satisfactory  rules  have  been  produced  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  when  a  collective  noun  should  have  a  singular  verb, 
and  when  a  plural  one.  A  rule  that  simply  tells  its  examiner,  that  when  a  coUectiTe  noun  in  the 
Botninativa  case  oonvers  the  idea  of  unity,  its  verb  should  be  singular ;  and  when  it  implies 
imUty,  its  verb  shoold  M  plural,  is  of  very  Uttlo  value ;  for  suoh  a  role  will  prove  tlw^ifpffa  Mv 
«•  tmeHgMt,  whether  he  «MHUpat  the  verb  in  the  singular  or  the  plml."—lbid. 

Om.  4.— The  foregoing  explanation  has  many  faults ;  and  whoever  trusts  to  it,  or  to  any  thing 
2lk«  it,  will  certainly  be  very  much  misled.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  an  author  who 
ooaldsuspMt  in  others  "  the  want  of  a  clear  iiUa  of  the  nature  of  a  collective  noun,"  should  have 
hoped  to  Bupplv  the  defect  by  a  defijiition  so  ambiguous  and  ill-written  as  is  the  one  above.  Bs^ 
onaly,  his  subdivisioa  of  this  class  of  nouns  into  two  sorts,  is  both  baseless  and  nugatory ;  for  that 
plarKiity  Which  has  reference  to  the  individuals  of  an  assemblage,  hu  no  manner  of  connexion  or 
affinity  with  that  which  refers  to  more  than  one  such  aggregate ;  nor  is  there  any  interference  of 
the  one  with  the  other,  or  any  ground  at  all  for  supposing  that^the  absence  of  the  latter  is,  has 
been.  Drought  to  be,  the  occasion  for  adopting  the  former.  Hence,  thirdly,  his  two  rules,  (though, 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  seem  not  untrue  in  themselves,)  by  their  limitation  under  this  false  division, 
exclude  anddeny  the  true  oonstruetioa  of  the  verb  with  the  greater  part  of  our  collective  nouna. 
For,  fourthly,  the  first  of  these  rules  rashly  presumes  that  any  collective  noon  irtuoh  in  the  sin- 
gular num^r  implies  a  plurality  of  individuals,  is  consequently  destitute  of  any  other  plural ; 
uad  the  second  accordingly  supposes  that  no  such  nouns  as,  council,  committee,  }vxj,  meeting, 
■oeietv^  assembly,  court,  collie,  company,  army,  host,  band,  retinue,  train,  multitude,  nnmber, 
part,  half,  portion,  m^ority,  minority,  ramaindn,  set,  sort,  kind,  class,  nation,  tribe,  family, 
rmee,  and  a  hundred  more,  can  ever  be  properly  used  with  a  plural  verb,  exoept  when  they  assoma 
the  ptarsl  form.  To  prove  the  falsity  of  this  supposition,  is  needless.  And,  finally,  the  objectl<Ha 
which  this  author  advances  against  the  common  rules,  is  very  far  from  proving  them  useless,  or 
not  greatly  preferable  to  his  own.  If  they  do  not  in  every  instance  enable  the  student  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  which  form  of  concord  ho  ought  to  prefer,  it  is  only  because  no  rules  can 
poasibly  tell  a  man  precisely  wben  he  ought  to  entertain  the  idea  of  unitv,  and  when  that  of  plural* 
Itj.  In  some  instancm,  these  ideas  are  unavoidably  mixed  or  aasodateo,  so  that  tt  is  of  little  or  no 
cottseqnenoe  which  form  of  the  verb  we  prefer ;  as,  "  Behold,  the  pMpk  la  Ofw,  and  thsjf  Aove 
mii  one  language."— 6m.  si,  8. 

»  WeU.  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The jM(>pb  ansa  many-headed  btati."~Pepe,  Epist.  i,  I.  120. 
Obb.— 6.  Lindley  Humy  says,  "  On  many  occasions,  where  a  noun  of  multitude  Is  used,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular,  or  in  the  plural  number ;  and 
thia  difficulty  has  induced  some  grammarians  to  ent  the  knot  at  onee,  and  to  assert  that  every 
notin  of  multitude  must  always  be  considered  as  conveying  the  idea  of  nnity." — Octavo  Gram.  p. 
1^  What  these  occasions,  or  who  these  grammarians,  are,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  £fficulty  here  imagined  does  not  concern  the  application  of  such  roles  as  require  the  verb 
and  pronoun  to  conform  to  the  sense  intended ;  and,  where  there  is  no  apparent  impropriety  in 
•dopting  either  number,  ^ere  is  no  occasion  to  raise  a  scruple  as  to  which  is  right.  To  cut  knots 
br  oogaoatism,  and  to  tie  them  by  sophistry,  are  employments  equally  vain.  It  cannot  be  denied 
there  are  in  every  multitude  both  a  unity  and  a  ptnrality,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must  be 
preferred  as  the  principle  of  concord  for  the  verb  or  the  pronoun,  or  for  both.  Nor  is  the  number 
of  nouns  small,  or  theu  use  unftequemt,  which,  according  to  our  best  authors,  admit  of  either 
ooaatmotion ;  though  Kiritham  assails  and  repudiates  hu  own  nrfss,  bteaoie, "  Their  application 
is  qoite  limited." — Grammar  m  Familiar  Lectures,  p.  69. 

Ona.  6. — Murray's  doctrine  seems  to  be,  not  that  collective  nouos  are  generally  susceptible  of 
two  senses  in  respect  to  number,  but  that  soma  naturally  convey  the  Idea  of  unity,  others,  that 
Qf  plur^ty,  and  a  few,  either  of  these  senses.  The  last,  which  are  probably  ten  times  more  nu- 
snerons  tiian  all  the  rest,  he  somehow  merges  or  forgets,  so  as  to  speak  of  two  elattes  only ;  say* 
tnp,  "  Some  nouns  of  multitude  certainly  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  plurality,  others,  that  of 
m  whole  as  one  thing,  and  others  again,  sometimes  that  of  unity,  and  sometimes  that  of  idu- 
ralitr.   On  this  ground,  it  is  wamntable,  and  eonsistent  irith  the  nature  of  things,  to  apply  n 

ftloral  verb  and  pronoun  ie  the  one  etan,  and  a  singular  verb  and  pronoun  to  the  other.  We  shall 
mmediately  perceive  the  iffljmipnefy  of  the  following  oonstmctions:  *  The  clergy  Am  withdrawn 
iteelftrom  the  temporal  courts ; '  "The  assembly  was  divided  in  t^s  opinion ; '  &e." — Octavo  Oram. 
p.  193.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  clergy,  atsembfy,  and  perhaps  every  other  collective  noun,  may 
sometimes  convey  the  idea  of  unity,  and  sometimes  that  of  plurality ;  but  an  "  opinion  "  or  a  vol- 
ontary  "  wUfulrawinff"  is  a  personal  act  or  quality;  wherefire  it  is  here  more  consistent  to  adopt 
the  plnral  sense  and  construction,  in  which  alone  we  take  the  collection  as  individuals,  or 
persnnv.  ^ 
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Om.  7. — Althoogh  m  wiifoniiitT'  of  number  i*  genmllT  pnCenbls  to  iiitnltj,  in  the  eei»tne> 
tion  of  words  tb&t  refer  to  the  ume  colleeiire  noun ;  ana  uthoagh  mnj  grammuUiM  Amy  that 
any  departure  from  such  uiiiforDut;^  ia  allowable ;  yet,  if  the  singular  be  put  first,  a  plural  proBOan 
may  aometiraes  follow  without  obTious  iinproprie^ :  as,  "  So  Judmh  toos carried  awajrontof  timr 
land." — 2  Xtrut,  XXT,  21.  "Israel  M  reproved  and  threatened  for  ai«w-impie^  and idolatty." 
— Frimdt'  Biole,  Amo,  x.  "  There  u  the  enemy  «dAo  foott  to  give  aa  battle."— ifurr^«  /nOv- 
due^irjf  Beader,  p.  86.  When  the  idea  of  plorUity  predominates  in  the  anthor'e  mind,  a  plml 
T«rb  is  aometimes  used  befitn  a  collectiTO  noun  tliat  has  the  sinsalar  article  im  or  a  ;  aa,  "  There 
an  a  tort  of  authors,  toAo  teem  to  take  up  with  appearanees." — Additon.  "  Here  an  a  nimbtr  of 
facts  or  incidents  leading  to  the  end  in  new."— Komes,  Et.  of  Crit.  ii,  296.  "  There  an  a  grmt 
number  of  exceedingly  good  writers  among  the  French." — Maunder'a  Oram.  p.  U. 
"  There  ut  the  forum  warm  a  numeroiu  train, 
The  subject  of  debate  a  townsman  slain." — Pep«,  Iliad,  B.  ZTiii,  1.  678. 

Ob8.  8.— Collective  nouns,  when  they  are  merelr  partitive  ot  the  plural,  like  the  words  xvf  sad 
number  aboTe,  are  usually  connected  with  a  plural  verb,  even  though  thcr  have  a  singular  defla- 
itive ;  aa,  "And  thia  tort  of  adverba  commonly  admit  of  Comparison.'' — Bvchanan't  EngStk 
Sifniax,  p.  64.  Here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  wj,  "Advnitof  thia  mi  commonly  admit  of 
comparison."  "A  part  of  the  exports  ameitt  of  raw  ailk." —  Wt&aer'*  Jn^iroved  Grtm.  p.  100. 
This  construction  is  censured  by  Hurray,  in  his  octavo  Gram.  p.  118 ;  where  we  are  told,  that  tb 
Terb  should  agree  irith  the  first  noun  only.  Dr.  Webster  alluaes  lo  this  eircunutuce,  in  imfim- 
inff  his  grammar,  uid  admits  that,  "A  part  of  the  exports  ooiuisb ,  sterna  to  b«  more  eoireet"-' 
Improved  Gram.  p.  100.  Yet  he  retains  his  original  text,  and  obviously  thinks  it  a  light  thlu, 
that,  "  in  some  cases,"  bis  rules  or  examples  "  may  not  be  vindicable.''  (See  Obs.  llth,  UtE, 
and  16th,  on  Rule  14th,  of  this  code.)  It  would,  i  think,  be  better  to  say,  "The  exports  couiit 
partly  ot  raw  silk."  Again:  "A  muttiftideof  Latin  wordsAooe,  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  nt."— 
Blair'i  Rhet.  p.  94.  Better,  perhaps :  "  Latin  ioordt,  in  ^raif  mw/filu^,  have,  of  late,  been  poand 
in  uponus."  So :  **  For  the  bulk  of  uwAen  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other."— /A.  p. 
97.  Better :  "  For  meet  mitert  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other."  In  the  feUo** 
ing  example,  (here  cited  as  Kamet  has  it,  El.  of  Crit.  ii,  247,}  either  the  verb  is,  or  the  phnsi, 
**j%enar»iomemoveleu  mm,"  might  as  well  haTe  been  used: 
"  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond."— SAoft. 

Obs.  9.— ColleetioBf  of  thime  are  moeh  frequently  and  Iws  propcriy  Teeuded  »  ia^ridi- 
aU,  or  under  the  idea  of  plursJity,  than  colleetiona  of  persons.  This  oistinetion  may  aeeooat  fv 
the  difference  of  coastructios  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  following  example ;  though  I  rather  doubt 
whether  a  plural  verb  ought  to  be  used  in  the  former :  "  The  number  of  commissioned  ofiotn  a 
the  guards  are  to  the  marching  raiments  as  one  to  eleven :  the  number  of  rvfrimente  gives  to  tki 
guards,  oompared  with  those  given  to  the  line,  is  about  three  to  one."— Junisa,  p.  147.  Whes- 
ever  the  multitude  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  a  personal  act  or  i]nality,  the  verb  oneht,  u  I 
before  at^gested,  to  be  in  the  plural  number ;  as,  "The  public  ore  tn/brwt«i."—'*  The  plaintif') 
counsel  MM  a«»wmA2  a  difficult  task." — "The  committee  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  leooB- 
strance."  **The  English  nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  <A«tV  representstlTM."— 
Junius,  p.  147-  "  One  particular  class  of  men  org  permitted  to  call  themsebjet  the  King's  Erieaiii" 
-~Id.  p.  176.  "  The  Ministry  have  realised  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula," — Id-  p- 177- 
It  is  in  accwdanoe  with  this  principle,  that  the  following  sentences  have  plural  verba  and  pio- 
noonSfUioiwhtheirdefinitiTeBaresuigalar,  and  perhaps  o^ht  to  be  riogular :  "So  de^ndmn 
that  people  wtwnn  in  their  history  we  so  much  admire.'*- Home  :  if  'Ittaine'a  Led.  p.  400.  "  Ob, 
tMe  people  have  sinned  A  gimt  sin,  and  have  mode  them  gods  of  gold." — Exodus,  xxxii,  31.  *'7Vf 
peopM  tniu  gathered  AaM  not  wanted  those  trials." — Barclays  Wwis,  i,  460.  The  foUowioj 
examples,  among  others,  are  censured  by  Priestlov,  Hurray,  and  the  copyists  of  the  latter,  iritb> 
oat  sufficient  discrimination,  and  for  a  reason  wtiich  I  thmk  fallacious ;  namely,  "  beoaote  &b 
IdMS  they  r^resent  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  divided  in  the  mind:"—"  The  court  of  Boms tctf* 
not  without  ■oIicitnde."—fl'HnM.  "The  house  of  Lords  were  to  much  influenced  by  theM  res- 
sona."— J«L  Bern PrUHle^'e  Gram.  p.  188i  Mwrray'e^  152;  B.  C.  Smith's,  129;  lagmoUe,  Mi 
and  others. 

Obs.  10. — ^Itt  general,  a  collecrive  noun,  unless  it  be  made  plural  in  form,  no  more  admitt  •  pis* 
ral  adjective  bewe  it,  than  any  other  singular  noun.    Hence  the  impropriety  of  patting  thtu  « 
those  before  kind  at  sort ;  aa,  *■  T^ese  kindot  knaves  I  know," — ShaJupear*.    Hence,  too,  I  iata 
that  eattleiB  not  a  ooUecUve  noun,  as  Mixon  would  have  it  to  be,  but  an  irrejrnlar  plural  irtiidi  has  at  \ 
singular ;  because  we  can  say  these  cattle  or  those  cattle,  but  neither  a  bullocfc  nor  •  herd  b  ertf 
called  a  cattle,  this  cattle,  or  that  cattle.  And  if  "  cavalr^,clergy,commonaU^,"  &c.,  were  like  diii 
word,  they  would  all  be  plurals  also,  and  not  "  substantives  which  imply  plurality  in  the  uDgulii 
number,  and  consequently  have  no  other  pluraL"   'Whence  it  appears,  that  the  writer  who  9<»* 
broadlycharaes  others  with  not  understandingtheuature  of  a  collective  nouo,  has  most  of  allnii- 1 
conceived  it  nimsetf.   If  there  are  not  many  derbies,  it  is  because  f^;  cAeray  is  one  body,  witbest 
Head,  and  not  because  it  is  in  a  particular  sense  many.   And,  aince  the  ramw  of  words  are  not  j 
ueccasarily  confined  to  things  that  exist,  who  shall  say  that  tiie  plural  wwd  dM^gits,  aa  Ilun 
just  used  it,  is  not  good  English  i  I 

Obs.  11. — If  we  say,  "*Af»e  paqpte,"  "  these  gentry,"  "these  folk,"  yicxaMVe  people,  gmirj.oi 
folk,  not  only  irr^nlar  plurals,  but  pluraLs  to  which  there  are  no  correspondent  singular* ; 
by  these  phrsisee,  we  must  mean  certain  individuals,  and  not  more  than  one  people,  genlir," 
folk.  Bat  theae  names  are  sometimes  collective  nouns  singular;  and,  as  such,  they  may  nan 
Terbt  of  either  number,  according  to  the  sense ;  and  may  dso  form  regular  plurals,  at  fssflm, 
uni  folia ;  though  vre  seldom,  if  ever,  speak  ot  geiUriea ;  and  folks  is  now  often  irregularly  ap- 
plied to  persons,  aa  if  one  person  were  a  folk.  So  troops  is  sometimes  irregularly,  if  not  imprep- , 
erly,  put  for  soldiers,  aa  if  a  soldier  were  a  troop;  as,  •<  While  those  gallant  troops,  by  lokam 
•T«7  Basardoui,  every  laborious  service  it  performed,  are  left  to  pcarish."— </ttiHM,  p.  147.  1* 
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Oenetb,  xxTii.  29Ui,  ws  read,  "  Let  ptoplf  ■are  tbe«,  ud  na^ns  bow  down  to  thee."  But, 
«eoordwg  to  the  Tttlgate,  it  oaght  to  be^^*  Let peepUa  aerve  thee,  end  nations  bow  down  to  thee ;  *' 
aceordtaig  to  the  Septuuint,  '*  Let  natumi  lerre  thee,  and  rvfen  bow  down  to  thee."  Amons 
Mnnray's  "inBtancee  of  false  lyntaz,"  wefind  the  text,  "  Thia  people  draweth  near  toiae  with 
their  month,"  &o. — Octavo  Otvm.  Vol.  ii,  p.  Itt.  This  is  oorreoted  in  his  Key,  thoa :  "7A«Mpeo- 
ple  drmm  near  to  me  with  their  mouth." — lb.  ii,  185.  The  Bible  has  it :  "  Ttus  people  draw  ruar 
MM  with  their  month." — laaiah,  ixix,  13.  Andasain:  "This  people  draioeth  tuffhtmtome  with 
their  month." — Mait.  xv,  8.  I>i.  Priestley  thousht  it  ought  to  be,  "  This  people  dratot  nigh  unto 
me  with  their  moutht." — Priettley't  Gram,  p,  63.  The  second  evangelist  omits  some  words : 
*•  This  people  hotuntrah  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me." — Mark,  vii,  6.  In  my 
opinion,  the  plural  verb  is  here  to  be  preferred  ;  because  the  pronoun  their  is  plural,  and  the  wor- 
•hip  spoken  of  was  a  personal  rather  than  a  national  act.  Yet  the  adjective  thit  must  be  re* 
tained,  if  the  text  specify  the  Jews  as  a  people.  As  to  the  words  movih  and  heart,  they  are  to  he 
nnderttood  ^nradvely  of  jpeecA  and  bne ;  and  I  agree  not  with  Priestley,  that  the  plural  num- 
ber miut  necestaiilT  he  ued.  See  Kote  4th  to  Bum  4th. 

Ob8.  13.— In  making  an  anertbm  eoneeming  a  number  or  quantity  with  some  indefinite  excesa 
w  allowance,  we  seem  sometimes  to  take  for  the  subject  of  the  verb  what  ia  really  the  object  of  a 
preposition ;  as,  "  In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from  three  to  five,  or  six  heads."— JJ/o^r't  Bh^.  p. 
313.  '*  In  those  of  Oennany,  there  are  from  eight  to  twelve  professors." — DtDuhi,!^.  Conven- 
Cton,  p.  138.  "About  a  miluon  and  a  half  wat  evbtcribed  in  a  few  days." — N.  X.  Daiij/  Adeerti- 
ter.  "About  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Money  dam  ha*  been  amgit  off." — N.  Y.  Obterver.  "  tip- 
wards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  Aare  been  appropriated."— Ney^paper,  "  But  I  fear  there 
mre  between  twenty  and  thb^v  of  them," — Toohe'a  Divertiaiu,  ii,  441.  "  Besides  which,  there 
arm  upwards  of  fiitr  smaller'islands." — Balbft  Qeog.  p.  30.  "  On  board  of  which  mtiUiarhad 
«p wards  of  three  hnndred  passengers." — Sobertaone  Atner.  ii,  419.  The  propriety  of  using 
oSofW  or  uptoard*  of  for  more  than,  is  questionable,  but  the  practice  ia  not  uncommon.  When 
there  is  a  preposition  before  what  seems  at  first  to  be  the  subgect  of  the  verb,  aa  in  the  foregoing 
instances,  I  imagine  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  number,  amomi,  turn,  or  quantity;  the  first 
of  which  words  is  a  collective  noun  and  may  hare  a  verb  either  singular  or  plural:  aa,"rnaaezmoni 
there  may  be  any  nwmher  from  three  to  five  or  fix  heads."  Tnia  ia  awkward,  to  be  sure ;  but 
what  doee  the  Doctor's  sentence  mean,  unless  itia,  that  thie  may  he  am  qptfewa/imillftsrof  fcteada, 
Tnrring  from  three  to  six  ?  , 

OU.  IS.— Dr.  Webster  says,  "  When  an  aggregate  amount  is  expressed  by  the  plnral  names  of 
tKa  parti caUrs  composing  that  amount,  the  verb  may  be  in  the  singular  number ;  aa,  *  There  tooe 
more  than  a  hundred  aniTfiny  thousand  pounds  sterling.'  Mavor'e  Voyage*."  To  thia  he  adds, 
'*  However  rermgnaot  to  the  principles  of  grammar  this  may  seem  at  first  view,  the  practice  ia 
correct ;  for  tne  affirmation  is  not  made  of  the  iodividual  parts  or  divisions  named,  tne  sotmdl, 
bat  of  the  entire  sum  or  amount." — PhUomyaKiciU  Gram.  d.  146 ;  Ir»pr»ved  Oram.  p.  100.  The 
fact  ia,  that  the  Doctor  here,  as  in  aorae  other  instances,  deduces  a  false  rule  from  a  correct  usage. 
It  is  plahi  that  either  the  word  more,  taken  substantively,  or  the  noun  to  which  it  relates  as  an 
sidjective,  is  the  only  nominative  to  the  verb  «a».  Mavor  does  not  affirm  that  there  loere  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  but  that  there  t«u  more — i.  e.,  more  money  thaaaomany  pounds 
are,  or  amottnt  to.  Oliver  B.  Peirce,  too,  falls  into  a  multitude  of  stenge  errors  respectmg  the 
nature  of  more  than,  and  the  constmction  of  other  words  that  accompany  these.  Bee  his  "  Ana- 
1/ticsl  Eules,"  and  the  manner  in  which  he  applies  them,  in  '*  T%e  Orammar,"  p.  195,  at  __teq. 

NOTE  TO  RULE  XV. 

A  collective  noao  coDvejing  tbe  idea  of  unity,  requires  a  rerb  in  the  third  pen«L> 
ungular ;  and  generally  admits  also  the  regular  plural  conatruotjoa :  aa,  "  £[ia  orn^ 
wo*  defeated-'^— "  His  ormtes  werv  defeated." 

IMPBOPRISTIES  FOB  COBBEGTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  TINDER  RULE  XV. 

Undbb  thb  Rvls  rsblf. — Thb  Idba  of  FlduliIT. 
•*  The  gantry  is  pnnctiliMu  in  their  etiquette." 

(Poaimi^^ot  proper,  bceaose  tbe  verbftliof  the  Bingnlar  Dnmbar,  and  doai  not  eorreotty  mtm  with  lis 
fMMntnatlnfffnfry,  whMilsaeDlloetlve  noon  aaanjiag  mUwr  the  Idea  of  plurality.  But,  seooidniK  to  Bids 
15U),  *>  Wliem  tbe  BOaliiatlT*  la  a  eollMltva  noon  conTejIng  Uieldcaof  plniall^,  the  vwb  most  sgrea  with  H  in 
tba  ^nsal  Bonder."  Thaelbie,i(  should  be  ar«/  thus,  "neKentry  ar<  pnnettuoastn  aelrstlqastte."] 

"  In  France  the  peasantry  goes  barefoot,  and  the  middle  sort  makea  use  of  wooden  shoes." 
— Hasvbt  ;  Priettley't  Oram.  p.  188.  "  The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  cause  sor- 
row."— Sec  lf«rroy'«  Exerciies,  p.  49.  "My  people  ia  foolish,  they  have  not  known  me." — 
Jar.  iv,  22 ;  Lou4h'a  Gram.  76.  *<  For  the  people  speaks,  but  does  not  write." — PhUoloffical 
Mueeum,  i,  646.  "  So  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp,  trembled." — Exodut,  xix, 
16.  **  No  company  likes  to  confess  that  they  are  ignorant." — Studenfi  Manual,  p.  2i7. 
"  Far  the  jester  part  of  their  captives  wns  anciently  sacrificed." — Robert$on't  Ameriea,  U 
330.  "Abore  one  half  of  them  was  cut  off  before  the  return  of  spring." — ii.  11, 4 19.  "  Tht 
other  class,  termed  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and 
literal  meaning." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  133 ;  Mwray't  Gram.  337.  "A  multitnde  cn  words  in 
their  dialect  approaches  to  the  Teutonic  form,  and  therefore  ofibrd  excellent  aaatstance." — 
Dr.  Slttm^fa  Hitt.  ^  Lang,  i,  148.  "A  great  minority  of  our  aathora  is  defective  in  man- 
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iua."—JamtM  Brotm't  Crit.  **  "Die  greater  part  of  these  new-coined  words  lias  been  rqect- 
ed." — Tooke't  Ditoniont,  ii,  445.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  words  it  contains  is  sobject  to 
certain  modificatiooa  and  inflections." — The  Primd,  ii,  123.  "  While  all  our  youth  prefen 
her  to  the  rest." — WaOa't  Poma,  p.  17.  **  Mankind  is  appointed  to  lire  in  a  future  state." 
-^BtOter't  Anaiogy,  p.  67.  *'  The  greater  part  of  human  kind  speaks  and  acts  wholly  bj 
Imitation."— VTr^A^i  Oram.  p.  169.  "  The  gzetfest  part  of  human  gtatiflo«tioiu^;ipoadw 
M  nearly  to  vice." — Ibid. 

**  While  atill  fhe  bur  wturld  is  treading  o'er 
The  path*  they  tioa  five  Hurasand  yean  befine." — rbm^. 

TJhdbh  the  Noib.— Teb  Idu.  op  Ujiitt. 

**  In  old  Ei^Iilh  this  apecdes  of  words  were  numerous." — Dr.  Jfurroy'r  Hiat.  of  Lmtg.  U,6. 
"And  a  seriea  of  exercises  in  &lse  grammar  are  introduced  towards  the  end." — Frottt  S.  ^ 
E.  Grant,  p.  ir.  "And  a  jury,  in  conftmnity  with  the  same  idea,  were  anciently  called  Amw 
ffium,  the  homage,  or  mnihood." —  Wgbtter't  Eataya,  p.  296.  "  With  respect  to  the  fcMimer, 
there  are  indeed  plenty  of  means."~Aam«,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  319.  "  The  number  of  scliool 
districts  hare  increased  since  the  last  year." — Gov.  Throop,  1832.  "The  Yearly  Meetisg 
have  purchased  with  its  funds  these  publications." — Ftuier't  Reportt,  i,  76.  "Hare  the 
legislature  power  to  prohibit  assemblies}" — Wm.  SuUivan.  "So  that  the  whole  luua- 
bw  of  the  stnetairere  fifty." — SoUm'*  Aneimt  HitL  ii,  8.  "The  number  of  nhibt- 
tanti  were  not  more  than  tava  millions." — Smoixbtt  :  Me  PrihA^M  Oram.  p.  19S.  "Tte 
House  <tf  Commons  were  of  small  weight."— Huxs  :  lb.  p.  188.  "  The  assembly  of  the 
viid^ed  hare  enclosed  me." — P»al.  xxii,  16  ;  Lowth'i  Gram.  p.  76.  "  Every  kind  of  conre- 
nience  and  comfort  are  provided." — Com.  School  Journal,  i,  24.  "Amidst  the  great  decrese 
of  the  inhabitants  in  Spain,  the  body  of  the  clergy  have  suffered  no  diminution ;  but  hu 
rather  been  graduaUy  increasing." — Paj/ne's  Oeog.  ii*  418.  "  Small^  the  number  <£  iar 
hatetaali  are,  yet  their  porerty  »  exttcme."— fl.  ii,  417.  "Tlienunibaritf  thanuMiinR 
•bout  ona  hundred  and  twen^." — War^t  'Oram.  p.  12 :  see  AeUt  i,  U. 

RULE  XVI.  —  FINITE  VERBS. 

When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nonuiuitiTra  connected  by  and,  it  must  agree 
vifch  them  jointly  in  the  ^ural,  because  they  are  taken  ti^ther :  as,  "  Tme 
ihotoiio  and  Bound  lo{pc  are  very  nearly  allied." — BUar^t  .Rft«£.  p.  U. 
"Aggresfflon  and  injury  in  no  case  Ju*t\fy  retaHaUon." — WaglantPt  Maird 
Seiencef  p.  406. 

Jndges  and  senates  have  hem  bought  for  gold, 
Esteem  and  lore  were  never  to  be  sold." — J'ope. 
EzoBPTioir  FnuT. 

When  two  nombuUiTee  connected  by  md  serve  merely  to  describe  one  person  or  thin^ 
they  are  either  in  apposition  or  equivalent  to  one  name,  and  do  not  require  a  P^und  nrb; 
as,  "  Immediately  ame»  a  hue  andcry  after  a  g&ng  of  theives." — L'Eftnmffs.  "  The  kvt  mf 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him." — Jutiiu*,  Letter  xxiii.  "  Flesh  and  blood  [i.  e.  man,  or 
man's  nature,]  htUh  not  revealed  it  unto  thee." — Matt,  xri,  17.  "  Descent  and  fall  to  ua  u 
advene." — MUton,  P.  L.  ii,  76.  "  This  philoaopher  and  poet  waa  baniahed  from  his  country." 
— "  Such  a  SoKtow  and  Rtdemar  ia  actually  provided  for  us." — CMnwy's  Eaaayt,  p.  U6. 
"Let  us  than  declare  what  great  things  oar  God  and  Saviovr  hat  dome  us." — Dr.  Seott,m 
Liiit  TiiL  "Zbl^  iribtat,  and  ewfom,  toot  unto  tliem."— £mi,  iv,  30. 
*'  Whose  icy  current  and  ciunpal^ve  eottne 
Ne'er  fi^  retiring  ebb,  bat  keepi  due  on.** — iSBtdbpsorv. 

ExoBpnoN  Sbooxd. 

When  two  uominativea  connected  by  and,  are  emphatically  distinguished,  they  bdong  to 
diffnent  propositions,  and,  if  singular,  do  not  require  a  plural  verb ;  as^  "AtiMtiomt  aadnot 
ihett^^o£  the  states  wa$  concerned." — OoUmmM.  "Coiuansmaityt  asAnoX, affinity,  ia  Hbt 
ground  of  the  prohibition." — Webref'*  Euaya,  p.  324.  "But  ekmod^fieatton,  and  oftaitimtf 
a  total  charge,  taket  place." — Maunder.  "Somewhat,  and,  in  many  circumstances,  a  great  ital 
too,  i$put  upcmus." — BuHer'a  Analogy,  p.  108.  "Diagrace,  and  perhaps  nMn,MMt£aceitMa 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter." — Robertson' a  America,  i,  434. 

"Ay,  and  no  too,  waa  no  good  divinity." — Shak^eart. 

**Ijn»t  and  love  only,  ia  the  loan  for  h)T«.*' — Yo¥»$, 

ExcsrnoN  Thibd. 

When  two  or  more  nominatiTes  connected  by  and  are  preceded  by  the  adjective  eadt,  ettn/, 
or  no,  they  are  tai^Beparately.anddonotrequireapluralvert);  as,"  Whwno^wrfci^ 
iTibataiicc,  ud  Mo  one  of  their  propeitieB,  w  the  MUtte.  — fiwcln'.  *' Bnry  limb  and  fta- 
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tat  ipwMv  Kith  iti  wipeetiTe  gnoe." — Siede.  **Bfvrj  pnwm,  and  eroy  ooonrraee,  ^ 
lUiMm  the  moitfimninble  light  "—IfwiTi^fJ^  p.  190.  "Swhwonn,  and  each  inoeot^ 
«  a  sarral  of  creatire  powar." 

Whose  erer^r  look  and  gesttue  «ww  a  jiAe 

To  clapping  theatres  and  afaoutiiig  ciowda."— Fow^ 

«  Excwiioii  FousEtH. 
TThen^Terb  aepaiatei  Ita  nominatiTea,  it  agrees  wifli  tiiat  wUch  preoedas  U.and  b 
andentood  to  thereat;  as,  *'The «art&  £■  the Ix>rd%  andthe ^UtecM  aLereat''--jrwn^f 
Eonut^p.  36. 

**Ditdain /orbidi  me,  and      dnad  of  shame." — ^Jfifton. 
*'  forth  hi  the  plmwing  tpring, 

Thy  htoHtjf  tmtt%  thy  taidnwH,  a^bas."— noMMM. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  RXTLE  XVI. 

On.  I. — Aecording  to  Lindley  Hnrrsy,  (who,  ia  allhia  coinpiUtios,  from  whsterer  leaned  «n> 
thoiitiM,  refcn  as  to  no  places  m  any  book  bat  his  own,)  "  Dr.  BUii  olwervea,  that '  two  or  more 
inlnUntives,  joioed  by  a  eopalativo,  muft  always  require  the  verb  or  proDOtiD  to  which  ihe  yrefer,  to 
Upland  in  the  plural  number :'  and  this,"  continaes  the  great  Compiler,  "  is  the  general tetUimaU 
af  English  grammariaaB,"— JfutTay'j  Gram,  i,  p.  ISO.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  maoT  other 
pamaun :  ^os,  Ingertoll  has  the  rery  same  words,  on  the  238th  page  of  hia  book ;  ana  R.  C. 
Smitk  nn,'*  Dr.  Buax  very  juUljf  ohwrm,"  &e.-^Pro<bietiv*  Oram,  126.  I  therefore  doobt 
aat,  tkalewned  rbetoiieian  has  somewhen  made  some  eachramark ;  tkmigh  I  ean  mother  snp- 
pIt  the  refsrenee  which  these  gentlemen  omit,  nor  vonch  fiir  the  aocoracjr  of  th^  quotation. 
Bat  I  trust  to  make  it  Terr  clear,  that  so  many  grammariaDS  as  hold  this  sentiment,  are  no  great 
Ksdan,  to  say  the  leaat  of  them.  Murray  himself  acknowledges  one  exeeption  to  this  principle, 
■ad  oacontcioasly  ftamishea  examples  of  one  or  two  more ;  but,  in  stead  of  placing  the  former  in 
bis  Orsamar,  and  nnder  the  role,  where  the  leaner  would  be  likely  to  notice  it,  he  makes  it  an 
BbKare  and  almost  unintelligible  note,  in  the  marffim  hie  Key,  referring  by  an  asterisk  to  the 
foUowiM  correction:  "Every  man  and  every  woman  tposnumbered." — Mwray'e  Groes.  8to,  VoL 
n,  p.  19£  To  justify  this  phraseology,  he  talks  thus :  "  W/tatever  number  of  nouns  msT  be  oon- 
aected  6jr  a  coiytmciion  with  the  pronoun  btbht,  this  protunm  is  as  applicable  to  the  whoU  maet  of 
tbem,  as  to  any  one  of  the  notini ,-  and  therefore  the  verb  is  correctly  put  in  the  singular  number, 
a»Jr(^  to  fA«  wAoM  separately  and  individually  considered." — lb.  oo  much,  then,  for  "thepro- 
■nm  ivsBT !  "  But,  without  other  exceptions,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  foUowisg  texts  liom 
Mnmy  himself?  '*  The  flock,  arid  not  the  fleece,  it,  or  omht  to  be  the  object  of  the  shepherd's 
we."— /&.  ii,  184.  "  This  prodiBv  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  antiquary,  wai  entirely 
dtstitate  of  breedii^  and  tAtititr/'—lb.  ii,  217.  And,  in  the  followhig  line,  what  (Kodnnetion  as- 
peui,  or  what  is  the  difference  between  <*  horror"  and  "  Uaok  despair,"  that  the  Ten  shonld  be 
Budepliral? 

"  Whatblaek  despair,  what  horror,^  his  wmrf/"— 26.  ii,  183. 
'<  What  black  despair,  what  horror  jEUs  hu  heart  !"-~Thomt<m.* 
On.  2.— Besides  the  many  examples  which  may  justly  come  nnder  the  four  exceptions  above 
ipccifled,  there  are  several  i^QestionsbLe  but  cnstom&ry  expressions,  which  have  some  appearance 
orbeine  deviations  from  this  rule,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  reasonabW  explained  on  Uie  princi- 
ple of  ellipris :  as,  "All  work  and  no  play,  moiM  Jack  a  dull  boy." — "  Slow  and  steady  often  otO- 
tnuh  h*Mte."—Ditticyn'»  Refiectume,  p.  23.  "  Little  and  often  JUle  the  purse."— 7y«aWMfy  ^ 
Kiwwkdge,  Part  i,  p.  446.  "Fair  and  softlv  jiOM  far."  These  maxims,  by  universal  custom,  lay 
eliinttoasin^larverb ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  know  not  how  they  can  well  be  oonddered  either  real 
ticcptioDs  to  the  foregoing  rule,  or  real  inaccuracies  under  it ;  for,  in  most  of  them,  the  words 
connected  are  not  noima;  &nd  those  which  are  so,  may  not  be  nominatives.  And  it  is  elnr, 
that  every  exeeption  must  have  some  specifle  character  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished )  else 
itdfitrovB  the  rule,  in  stead  of  confirming  it,  as  known  exceptions  are  said  to  do.  Murray  nMeara 
to  have  thought  the  singular  verb  wnmy  ;  for,  among  his  examples  for  parting,  he  has,  *•  FUr 
utd  softly  po  far,"  which  instance  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  plural  verb  than  tne  rest.  Bee  Us 
fMato  Gram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  6.  Why  not  suppose  them  all  to  be  elliptical  ?  Their  meaning  may  be  as 
fallows ;  "7b  have  all  work  and  no  play,  mahea  Jack  adull  boy." — "What  i»  slow  and  steady,  often 
Mtfrrooriihaate."— **7b^ii»littieand  often,  the  purse."— "  H^A<rf»roi»«<fa  fair  and  softty, 
foo  far."  The  folUnring  Itne  from  Shakspeare  appears  to  be  still  more  eUiptical ; 

"  Poor  and  eontent  it  ridi,  ana  rich  eiioagh."- OtAaUs. 
Thii  nay  be  supposed  to  mean,  "He  wAo  ie  poor  and  content,"  &e.   tn  the  fbllowing  sentence 
■fiia,  we  nisy  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the  phrase  To  have,  at  the  beginning ;  thongh  here,  perhaps, 
to  bars  plotalisea  the  verb,  would  have  been  as  well : 

"  One  eye  on  death  and  one  full  flx'd  on  heaven. 
Becomes  a  mortal  and  immortal  man." — Yotmp, 
On.  3.— The  names  of  two  persons  are  not  unfrequently  used  jointly  as  the^ame  of  their  story ;  In 
vnirhienge,  they  must  have  a  singular  verb,  if  they  have  any :  as,  "  Prior's  Hefwyomf£mnia  oon- 
as  other  beautiful  example.'^— /omueon's  Shetorie,  p.  179.  I  somewhat  hesitate  to  call  this 

*In  Ui  EH^Usk  Rtader,  (Part II,  Ohap. 6th,  See.  7tb,) Hnrrsy  has  tUi  line  in  Ks  proper  txm,  as  It  hen 
l^'^  in  (fas  wmds  of  Thomson ;  bat.  labia  Orommor,  he  oorrnptedU,  first  tn  his  SwmSM,  and  then  itOl  bum 
nUiKff.  AmoDgblsexamplMof' 'Abf  <8|mtaz"ltitsnds  Uius! 
.  "  Wnat  bbek  dsipatr,  what  homt,M*  his  wimd!  "— Asrcbit,  Bals  2. 

'*w«iwitpfop«ttdlnllMnaae<rf  i4erii^,audtUaveiBB  nas  ftom  cnmmar to cranm^  as  sas  Oiat 
^hBi«a<J]*£3?Wb.  Bm  £itmalP*afem.^mi  OmiU^llew  amH.9.1S3i  Fiai'edtam.9.mi 
a  ws  E.  Ansa.  p.  UOl 
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an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule,  becaase  here  too  die  phraaeology  mxj  be  tnppofed  dltotleiL 
The  meaning  i«,  "  Prior's  UttU  poem,  mtithd,  '  Henry  ma  Emma,'  contains,"  to. ;— or, "  rrioc'i 
ftory  of  Henry  and  Bmnia  contains,"  Ac.  And,  if  the  &r«t  expresirion  is  only  an  abhreriattonofoM 
of  these,  the  construction  of  the  verb  eontaim  nny  benfaixM  to  Bnle  IMl  8m  Bsoaption  1st  to 
Rule  12th,  and  Obs.  2d  oa  Rule  14th. 

Obs.  1. — The  conjunction  and,  by  which  alone  we  can  with  propriety  eouiMet  different  words 
to  make  them  joint  nominatives  or  joint  aBtacedente,  is  aomenmes  anppressed  and  iwdir 
»tood;  but  then  its  effeot  ia  the  same,  as  if  it  were  inaertad:  titongh  a  ainyuar  verb  might  some, 
time*  be  quite  as  proper  in  the  same  sentences,  because  it  would  ^pierely  impt^  a  u^netin 
GOQjonction  or  none  at  all :  as,  "  The  high  breach  of  trttat,  the  notonoos  corruption,  orv  tfolMjin 
the  stronaast  terms." — JvniUM,  Let.  xx.  "  Envy,  self'will,  jealousy,  pride,  often  r^git  tiwc."— 
Abbaiet  Cdnur  Sttme,  p.  111.    (See  Obs.  4th  on  Rale  12th.) 

"Art,  empire,  earth  itself,  to  chanee  are  doomed." — Btattis. 
"  Her  heart,  her  mind,  her  lore,  ta  ois  alone." — Cowtey. 
In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  a  singular  rerb  might  have  been  used  without  impropriety ;  or  fts 
last,  which  is  nngular^  might  have  oeen  plural.    But  the  following  couplet  evidently  requires  a 
plural  Twb,  and  u  therefore  correct  as  the  poet  wrote  it ;  both  becaase  toe  latter  noon  is  plonl, 
and  because  the  conjunctum  and  ia  understood  between  the  two.    Yet  a  tate  grammarian,  nt^ 
eeiTinsno  diffiurcnee  between  the  joys  of  sense  and  the  pleasure  of  reason,  not  only  ehaages  "m" 
to  "iie>,"  bat  uses  the  perversion  for  *proof  text,  under  a  rule  which  refers  thevaDcb  to  thelnt 
noun  only,  and  requires  it  to  be  singular.  See  0/ttwr  B.  Pairve't  Gram.  p.  250. 
"  Reason's  whole  pleaaure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words— health,  peace,  and  oompeteDoe."— Pope's  £t«.  Ep.  iv,  L  80. 

Obs.  5. — When  the  speaker  changes  his  nominat{vetotakeastrongKexpreBpion,becoaunonly 
uses  no  eonjonction ;  but,  putting  the  verb  in  agreement  with  the  noon  which  is  next  to  it,  t* 
leaves  the  other  to  an  implied  concord  with  its  proper  form  of  the  same  verb :  as,  "  The  msl 
whose  deaiffns,  whose  whole  conduct,  tende  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  wii 
with  me,  though  not  a  blow  has  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn."— fiJa»r'#  Rhet.  fi.  SDS. 
"All  Gritece,  all  the  barbarian  teorld,  i»  too  narrow  for  this  man's  ambition." — Ibid.  *'  This 
command,  this  exertion  of  reason  in  the  midst  of  passion,  hat  a  wonderfbl  effect  both  to  ptesse 
and  to  persuade. " — lb.  p.  260.  "In  the  mutual  infiuence  of  body  and  aoul.  thereisamfrfMn. 
a  spoMfeir/W  wiedom,  which  we  cannot  fathom."— Jfvm^t  Gnm*.  Vol.  i,  p.  160.  If  the  ffiaeipls 
here  stated  is  just,  Murray  has  written  the  following  models  enoneoosly :  •*  Virtae,  honour,  nsy, 
even  self-interest,  conipire  to  recommened  the  measure." — lb,  p.  150.  Patriotism,  monli_^. 
every  publio  and  private  coosideration,  demand  our  submission  to  just  and  lawful  government"-* 
Ibid.  In  thia  latter  instance,  I  should  prefer  the  singular  verb  demand$  ;  and  in  the  tonarr,  tlw 
expression  ought  to  be  otherwise  altered,  thus ;  "Virtue,  honour,  ami  interest,  oUeontpiretone- 
omroend  the  measure."  Orthus:  "  Virtae,  honour — ^nay,  even  Belf-int««st,r0MMRm«iiar  the  mtas- 
nre."  On  this  principle,  too,  Thomson  was  right,  and  this  critic  wrong,  in  the  example  dted 
at  the  close  of  tiie  first  observation  above.  This  construction  is  again  recurred  to  by  Hnrrsy,  ia 
the  second  chapter  of  his  Exercises ;  where  he  explicitly  condemns  the  followinfi  sentence  bnanM 
the  verb  is  singular :  "  Prudence,  policy,  nay,  his  own  trua  interest,  strongly  reeommendt  tbe 
line  of  conduct  proposed  to  him."-«CMa«o  Gram.  Vol.  U,  p.  2S. 

Obs.  6. — When  two  or  more  nominatives  are  in  appowoon  with  a  preceding  one  which  they 
explain,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  Arat  word  only,  becaase  the  others  are  adjuncts  to  this, 
and  not  joint  subjects  to  the  verb;  as.  "  Loadd,  the  ancient Lydda  and  DiospoUs.a/ipeanlikea 
place  lately  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword." — Keiih'e  Evidencte,  p.  93.  "  Beattie,  James, — a  philoM- 
pher  and  poet, — woe  bom  in  ScoUand,  in  theyear  1735." — Murray's  Seguel,  p.  306.  "For,  th* 
quantity,  the  length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  w  not,  by  any  means,  so  fixed." — Bhtr'i  SM. 
p.  124.  This  principle,  like  the  preceiUng  one,  petsaadea  me  again  to  dissent  from  Mnrray,  who  Mf 
reeta  mpenmH  the  following  sentence,  by  changing  orifinatet  to  oriyitiate :  "All  that  nukesa 
figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world;  the  employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  ihesmtN- 
tiouB,  and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike ;  the  virtuea  which  form  the  happiness,  and  the  crimes  which 
occasion  the  misery  of  mankind ;  orifinatee  in  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought,  which  ii 
hidden  from  every  hnman  eye." — See  Murray's  Octavo  Gram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  181 ;  or  his  Duodeeimi 
£i(y,  p.  21.  The  true  snli)ect  of  this  proposition  is  the  noun  aU,  which  la  singalax ;  and  theethv 
noudnatires  are  subordinate  to  this,  and  merely  explanatory  of  it. 

Obb.  7.— Dr.  Webster  saya,  **Bnumeraiim  and  addition  of  numbers  are  smnfiy  expressed  in  the 
singular  mtmber;  [as,]  two  and  two  >•  four :  aeven  and  nine  u  sixteen ;  that  is,  the  mm  of  lereo 
ana  nine  it  sixteen.  But  modem  usage  mclines  to  reject  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  lingsUr 
number,  in  these  and  similar  phrases.''— /mproesd  Gram.  p.  106.  Among  its  many  faulu,  ^i* 

£ usage  exhibits  a  virtual  contradiction.  For  what  "  modem  ^fve  inclines  to  reject,"  can  hardly 
9  the  fashion  in  which  any  ideas  "are  tmiaUy  expreued."  Besides,  I  may  safely  aver,  tUl 
this  ia  a  kind  of  phraseology  which  all  correct  uaage  always  did  r^ect.  It  is  not  only  s  gni* 
vulgariam,  but  a  ^tain  and  palpable  violation  of  the  foregomg  rule  of  syntax ;  and,  as  sath  it 
must  be  reputed,  if  the  rule  has  any  propriety  at  all.  What  "  mimeration"  has  to  do  with  it, 
la  more  than  I  can  tell.  But  Dr.  Webster  once  admired  and  conunended  this  mode  of  speech,  u 
one  of  tite  "  wonderful  prooA  of  ingenuity  in  the  framere  of  language ; "  and  laboured  to  ^^^^ 
it  aa  being  "conreot  upon  principle;"  that  ia.  upon  the  principle  that  "the  nan  of"  is  ondentooa 
to  be  the  snbjjeet  of  the  affirmation,  when  one  saya,  "  Two  ana  two  u  torn,"  in  stead  of.  "  Two  ud 
tmaretvair'-SttWebater'ePhitoeOfkieatthVim.f.lSS.  ThlsaMnu  tonwa"vonderfalpraor 
of  i^iioranoa  in  a  very  learned  man. 

Obs.  8.— In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  verb  frequently  agreea  with  the  nearest  nondnative,  and  i* 
understood  to  the  rest ;  and  this  constmction  is  sometimes  imitated  in  English,  esperially  if  the 
nouns  fbllow  the  verb:  sa, "  Nwf  di  MENEI  itioTif,tXitif,iya'ttJi,  rdr^Moravra."— * 
fides,  speo,  charitas:  tria  biec."— "Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity;  these  three."— I  ^-^T* 
18.  "Atti  powoMsfAconfesaiQn,  prayer,  and  praise, these  three;  bat  th«  grMlest of  tMN ■ 
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prmiM."— AimBVXT:  lMnr*«  A(<<.  p.  SOO.  The  proprietr  of  tUa  mage,  ao  fax  aa  oor  langnaxe 
la  ooneeraed,  I  doubt.  It  seema  to  open  »  door  for  niuneiooa  deviationa  from  the  foiefloing  rule, 
aad  dcTiationa  of  such  aiort,  that  if  the;  are  to  be  considered  exceptioaa,  one  can  hardly  tell  why. 
The  practice,  howeTer,  is  not  uncommon,  eapeciallj  if  there  are  more  nouns  than  two,  and  each 
ia  emphatic :  aa,  "  Wonderful  wot  the  patience,  fortitude,  aelf-denial.  and  bravery  of  our  ancea- 
tor*.*;— ir«Mer'>  Hitt.  of  U.  S.  p.  118.  "  It  is  the  very  thing  I  would  have  you  make  out:  for 
thervin  confiift  the  force,  and  use,  and  nature  of  language." — Berkky't  Akiphrim,  p.  161.  "Tneie 
M  the  proper  nouii,  and  the  eommon  noon.  There  U  the  singular  noun,  and  the  plural  noon." — 
Bmmm^a  Gram,  p.  11.  "  From  him  stowmIi  power,  aanctiflcation,  truth,  grace,  and  ererT  othn 
bleaung  we  can  coaeeiTe."— Gii/tnn'e  Iiutitutet,  B.  i,  Ch.  13.  *<  To  what  purpose  eimuih  Uiere  to 
meineeoM  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country?" — Jer.  ti,  20,  "For  thine  iithe 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forerer." — Matt.  Tt,  18.  Ia  all  these  instances,  tfie  plural 
verb  might  hare  been  used ;  and  yet  perhai>a  the  singular  may  be  justified,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  a  dis^ct  and  emphatic  enumeration  of  the  nouns.  Thus,  it  would  be  proper  to  aay, 
**  Thine  ore  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory ;  "  but  this  construction  seema  leea  emphabo 
than  the  preceding,  which  means,  "  For  thine  is  tne  kingdom,  thine  it  the  power,  and  thine  it  the 
glory,  ft»eT«r; "  and  this  repetition  ti  still  more  emphatic,  and  perhaps  more  proper,  than  the 
dUptical  form.  The  repetition  of  the  conjunction  "and,"  in  the  original  text  aa  above,  adds  time 
and  emphasis  to  the  rcadins,  and  makes  the  singular  verb  more  propel  than  it  would  otherwise 
be ;  for  which  reason,  the  following  form,  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bullions  has  set  the  sentence 
down  fbr  bad  Bnglish,  is  in  some  sort  a  pertertion  of  tbe  Scripture :  "  Thine  ii  tiw  king^m, 
tits  power,  and  the  g\mj."—BtiUionM't  B.  Gram.  p.  141. 

Om.  9. — When  the  nomlaatiTea  are  of  di&brent  pertom,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  person  ia 
preference  to  the  second,  and  with  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  for  thou  and /,  or  he, 
thou,  and  /,  are  equivalent  to  wej  and  thou  and  he  are  equivalent  to  you:  at,  "  Why  speakest 
thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have  said,  thou  and  Ztoa  divide  tbe  land." — 2  Sam.  xix,  29. 
That  is,  "divide  ye  the  land."  "And  lice  thou  and  itn  children  of  the  rest." — 2  ^ngt,  iv,  7* 
"That  /  and  iiiy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight." — Exodut,  xxxiii,  16.  "/and  raj  Mtngdom 
are  guittlesa." — 2  Sam.  iii,  28.  "  /,  and  you,  mi  Pita  perhaps  too,  are  in.  a  state  of  ussa^be- 
tion."'--Zmoftia,  i,  114. 

"  Then  /,  and  you,  and  ail  of  as,  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourisb'd  over  us."— Shah.,  J.  Casar. 
Obs.  to. — When  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  and  are  of  the  aaroe  form  but  distin- 
gnished  br  adieetiTes  or  possessives,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  omitted  by  ellipsis,  but  the  verb 
most  be  plnral,  and  agrae  vith  them  all ;  aa,  "A  litonty,  a  scientific^  a  wealthy,  and  a  poor  man, 
wers  atembied  in  one  room."— Pethw'a  Gram.  p.  263.  Here  four  difierent  men  are  cleany  spoken 
of.  *'  Else  the  rising  and  the  falling  emphasis  are  the  same." — Knowlct't  Elocutionitt,  p.  33. 
Here  the  noun  emphatie  is  understood  after  rieina.  "The  singular  and  [the]  plural  form  teem  to 
be  eonfoanded." — Loteth't  Gram.  p.  22.  Here  the  noun  form  li  presented  to  the  mind  twice ; 
and  thercAm  the  article  should  have  been  repeated.  See  Obs.  ISth  on  Rule  1st.  "My  farm  and 
William's  are  adjacent  to  each  other." — Peirce't  Gram.  p.  220.  Here  the  noun^/Wmia  understood 
after  the  poasessive  IVitliam't,  tboush  the  author  of  the  sentence  foolishly  attempts  to  explain  it 
otherwise.  "  Seth's,  Richard's,  and  Edmund's  farms,  are  those  which  their  fathers  left  them."— 
lb.  p.  2o7.  Here  the  noun  farms  is  unders(ood  after  SetKs,  and  again  after  Richtad^t ;  ao  that 
the  smteoce  ia  written  wtodr,  unless  each  man  bad  more  than  one  farm.  **  Wat  not  Demoe- 
tbcnes's  style,  and  his  master  Plato'a,  perfectly  Attic ;  and  yet  none  more  lofty  ?  " — Milnet'* 
Greek  Oram.  p.  241.  Here  ttgle  ia  understood  after  Plato's ;  wherefore  was  should  rather  be 
were,  or  else  Mtd  shonld  be  chaiiged  to  a*  well  as.  But  the  text,  as  it  stands,  is  not  mnclk  nnlike 
some  of  the  exceptions  noticed  above.  *'  The  eharacter  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  ore  no 
where  more  successfully  contrasted."— Kam«>,  El.  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  236.  Here  the  ellipsis  is  not 
very  proper.  Say,  "  the  character  of  a  fop,  and  thai  of  a  rough  warrior,"  &o.  Agaiii :  "  We  may 
observe,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  oi  the  legislature,  and  of  public  assemblies,  are  seldom  or 
ever  found  united  to  lugh  perfection  in  the  some  person."— J.  Q.  Adams's  Rhet.  Vol.  i,  p.  2H. 
Here  the  ellipeiB  cannot  so  well  be  avoided  by  means  of  the  pronominal  adjective  that,  ana  there- 
fore it  may  be  thought  more  cxcuaable ;  but  I  ahould  prefer  a  repetition  of  the  nominative :  aa, 
"  We  may  observe,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  eloquence  of  the  legislature,  mdthe  eloquenea 
of  publio  assemblies,  are  seldom  if  ever  found  united,  in  anj/  high  degree,  in  the  same  peraon." 

Obs.  II. — The  conjunction  at,  when  it  connects  nominatives  that  are  in  apposition,  or  signlfi* 
eant  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  commonly  placed  at  the  b^inning  of  tne  sentence,  so  that 
the  verb  agrees  widi  its  proper  nominative  following  the  explanatory  word;  thus,  "At  a  poet,  A« 
holds  «  high  rank." — Hurray's  Sequel,  p.  355.  "As  a  poet,  Addison  clainu  a  high jpraiae.'  — /ft.  p. 
304.  "At  a  model  of  Enghsh  prose,  nia  leritinffs  merit  the  greatest  praise." — A.  p.  305.  But 
when  this  coinunction  denotes  a  compariaon  between  ditTerent  persons  or  things  signified  by  two 
nominatives,  there  must  be  two  verbs  'expressed  or  understood,  esch  agreeing  wiu  its  own  fol^ 
jcet ;  aa,  "  Such  vritert  as  he  [u,1  have  no  reputation  worth  any  man's  envy,"  * 
"  Such  men  as  Aa  \is\  he  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves." — Shakspeare. 
Obs.  12. — When  two  nominatives  are  connected  by  as  well  as,  but,  or  save,  they  must  In  fact 
have  two  verbs,  though  in  most  instances  only  one  is  expressed ;  as,  "  Such  is  tbe  mutual 
dependence  of  words  in  sentences,  that  several  others,  as  well  as  [isl  the  a^ective,  are  not  to  be  used 
alone."— />r.  Wilson's  Essau,  p.  99.  "Tbe  Constitution  was  to  oe  the  one  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  to  which  off,  as  well  Sfole* as  jMO^ifo,  should  submit." — W.  I.  Bovditch:  Liberator,  No. 
984.  "As  well  those  which  history,  as  thoaewhichexperienceo/fentoonrreflection."— BoJin;- 
iraU,  OH  Sittorjf,  p.  85.  Here  the  words  "  effen  to  our  reJIeUUm'^m  nnderatood  after  "  Ajstoy.** 

*S.  W.  Chut,!^  rectonhig*'gs"a'^Br^posirie«,''  parretts  the  censtmeiien  of  septsneas  like  ttds,  aad  Inserta 
>  *T«nf  esM  fttter  the  «onjnactlon.  Me  Otmk^tnaetiemt  Orammar,  fp.98«a4ini  also  lU*  dlpslasE, Obs.  • 
aa«  Ota.  IB,  on  Oaojimonoua. 
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•<  None  but  Hi)  who  diteems  fatnrity,  eotM  Asm  jbn^  tad  dawribed  all  Owi  lUnga.'^ 
Keit&'t  Evidenett,  p.  62.  *>  That  then  too*  in  thoM  timea  no  oAcr  wrtfar,  of  ai^  dapM  af 
eminence,  aave  A«  hnueir."— Pop«*«  ITonb,  Vol.  iii,  p.  48. 

**  I  do  entreat  ym  not  a  man  depart, 
SaT*  /alone,  till  Antony  have  apoke."— SIknfc.,  CiMor. 
Obs.  13. — Some  grammariana  say,  that  iWandjore,  when  they  denote  exception,  ahoald  gotin 
the  objectlTe  caae  u  prmotitions.  But  this  idea  ia,  without  doubt,  contrary  to  the  enrrent  aaagt 
of  the  best  ail^ora,  either  ancient  or  modem.  'Wherefore  I  think  it  erideDt  that  these  nsm- 
marianserr.  The  objectiTe  ease  of  nocms  beine  like  the  nominatiTe,  the  point  can  be  proreaoi^ 
by  the  pfXMiowHs;  as,  "There  is  nonefr«<  ^  alone."— PenWiu**  TAeoAmr,  1608.  <'ThaeisB<»a 
other  Mtf  he." — Hark,  xii,  32.  /This  test  is  good  audiority  aa  rcgajrds  the  eoaa,  tbotigh  it  it 
htcorrect  in  an  other  respect :  it  ahoold  hare  been,  "  There  is  none  but  he,"  or  eke,  "  There  fa  a* 
other  than  he.")  "  No  mao  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  dnt  eame  down  from  beaves."— 
John,  iii,  18.  "Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  father,  eave  Ae  which  la  of  God."  Jalm,  ^  <1 
"Few  can,  ton  Ae  and  I."~~Byron'i  Werner.  "  There  is  nooe  justified*  M  A«  thnt  la  in iMaaaii 
sanctified." — Penningtan.   Sate,  as  a  coninnction,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Obs.  U.— In  Rev.  ii,  17th,  we  read,  "  Which  no  man  knowatfi,  eanmy  he  tkat  nerinth  H;" 
and  again,  ziii,  17th,  "  l^t  ao  nan  might  buy  or  sell,  mm  he  Oat  had  the  mark.'*  The  Miw- 
ing  text  is  inacoorate,  bnt  not  in  the  conitmetion  of  the  nominative  fAey ;  "All  men  cauMt 
receive  tiiis  saying,  tave  they  to  whom  it  is  given," — Matt,  xix,  II.  The  venion  ought  to  havt 
been,  "  Sot  au  men  can  receive  this  saying,  out  they  only  to  whom  it  is  given : "  i.  e.,  *'  the;  enl; 
can  receive  it,  to  whom  there  i*  given  power  to  reeetve  it."  Of  but  with  a  nominative,  exanplM 
mav  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  following  are  aa  sood  as  any :  "  There  ia  no  God  but  B:"— 
Sale'e  &>mn,  p.  27.  "The  former  none  hut  He  could  execute." — Maturm't  Sermon*,  p.  317. 
"  There  waa  nobody  at  home  then  but  I."^WaUcer'M  Particka,  p.  95.  "A  fact,  of  which  as  aoa* 
but  he  could  be  eonscions,  [so]  none  but  he  could  be  the  publuber  of  it." — Pope'a  Work;  VoLiii, 
p.  117.  *'  Few  but  they  who  are  involved  in  the  vices,  are  involved  ia  the  incligion  of  tks  ttea." 
—Bnm't  Eetimate,  i,  101. 

"1  claim  my  right.  No  Grecian  prince  bnt  / 
Has  power  tnia  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny."— Pofie,  Odj/t.  B.  ui,  1.  STl 

"  Thus  she,  and  none  but  the,  th'  iosnlting  rage 
Of  heretics  oppos'd  from  age  to  age."—- IV^m'*  i*oe»i«,  p.  98. 
In  opposition  to  all  these  authorities,  and  many  more  that  might  be  added,  we  have,  with  bow 
and  Iben  a  text  of  falae  syntax,  the  absnrb  opinion  of  perbapa  a  score  or  f«PO  of  our  gnmmariaai; 
one  of  whom  imagines  he  has  found  in  the  following  couplet  from  Swift,  an  example  te  th» 
porpoae;  bnt  he  forgets  that  the  verb  let  govema  the  e^tctiae  caae; 

"  Let  none  but  htm  who  rules  the  thunder. 
Attempt  to  part  these  twain  asunder. "-PeWay's  Gram.  p.  62. 
Ona.  IB. — It  is  truly  a  wonder,  that  so  many  professed  critics  should  not  B«e  the  absurdity  of 
taking  but  and  sate  for  "prepositiotu,"  when  this  can  be  done  onlv  by  condemning  the  enrnot 
usage  of  nearly  all  good  authors,  as  well  aa  the  common  opinion  oi  most  grammarians ;  aad  the 
greater  ia  the  wonder,  because  they  seem  to  do  it  innocentn,  or  to  teach  it  cbildishlv,  aa  net  knev. 
fng  that  they  cannot  juati^  both  sides,  when  the  question  uea  between  opposite  and  contradiewy 
principles.  By  this  sort  of  simplicity,  which  spprovea  of  errors,  If  mncn  practised,  and  of  oppo- 
aites,  when  authorities  may  be  found  for  them,  no  work,  perhaps,  is  more  itrikingly  charsetcr^d, 
than  the  School  Grammar  of  W.  H.  Wells.  This  author  says,  "  The  use  of  but  as  a  prepositioD  it 
^proved  by  J.  E.  Worcester,  John  Walker,  R.  C.  Smith,  Picket,  Hiley,  Angus.  Lrnde,  Hull. 
Powers,  Spear,  Famura,  Fowle,  Goldsbury,  Perley,  Cobb,  Badgley,  Cooper,  Jones,  Davis,  BcaU, 
Hendiiek,  Hazes,  and  Goodenow."— SrAoo/ Cram.,  ISSO.p.  178.   But  what  if  all  these  antfaon  do 

f refer,  "but  Mm,"  and  "save  him,"  where  ten  times  as  many  would  say,  "but  he,"  "tavekst" 
B  it  therefore  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  right  f  Or  is  it  proper  for  a  grammsriin  to 
name  sundry  authorities  on  both  sides,  excite  doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  resder,  and  leave  tko 
matter  unsettled f  The  use  of  fruf  as  a  preposition,"  he  also  states,  "  is  ^oceuiOeMmeid  br  0. 
Brown,  Sanborn,  Hurray,  S.  Oliver,  and  several  other  grammarians.  (See  alao  an  aUe  artieieii 
the  Mass.  Common  School  Joomal,  Vol.  ii,  p.  19.)" — School  Gram,  p.  178. 

Oiu.  10.— •Wella  piaaes  no  eenaore  on  tbe  use  of  nominatives  after  M  and  «nw;  doaa  aat 
intimate  wbidh  caae  fa  fittest  to  follow  these  words ;  jjlves  no  falae  ayntax  nnder  Ida  nla  ftr  tb* 
regimen  of  prepositions;  but  inserts  there  tbe  fbllowing  brief  remarks  and  examplea: 
**ItBK.  8. — ^Tbe  word  save  is  frequently  used  to  perform  the  ofilce  of  a  preposition ;  aa, 

■And  all  desisted,  ail  save  him  alone.' — Wordneorih^' 
*'  BSH.  4.— .But  ia  sometimes  employed  as  a  preposition,  In  tbe  sense  ottSBeept;  as, 
'Tbe  boy  stood  on  the  bumioR  deck. 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled.  — fiWnons."— /ft.  p.  167. 
Now,  "  Bdt,"  aa^a  Worcester,  as  well  as  Tooke  and  others,  was  "  originally  hot,  conlrseted 
from  beottt:"  and,  if  this  notion  of  its  etymology  la  just,  it  must  certainly  be  followed  by  tb« 
nominative  case,  rather  than  by  the  objective;  for  the  imperative  be  ot  be  out  governs  no  case. 
admiU  no  additional  term  bat  a  nominative— «n  obvious  and  important  fact,  quite  overlooked  bj 
those  wbo  call  but  a  preposition.   According  to  AUen  H.  Weld,  but  and  save  "  are  evmmeely 
etmaideredjvi^omftofu,'' out  "an  more  commoiiAr  termed  conjimcf tons .'  "  This  anUior  lepeala 
Wells's  examplea  of  "save  Ajfft"  and"6itf  Atm.'^ as  being  rtoA<;  and  mixes  them  with  oppsaitt 
examples  of  "  save  he,"  •*  but  he,"  "  save  I,"  which  he  thinks  to  be  more  right!— WeUfe  Gr.  p.  187. 

Om.  I7.-^Profeasor  Fowler,  too,  an  other  anthoj  remarkable  for  a  facility  of  embraeliig  ineom- 
P™y™i  COTitraiiea,  or  dubieties,  not  only  condemns  as  "  blse  syntax  "  the  use  of  save  tor  an  «• 
'Sv  ?i  <^^'*°<'*^Bt  (f  bSJ,  H  38,)  but  cites  approvingly  from  Latham  the  foUovring  very  straiige 
absuoi^ :  "  One  and  the  same  word,  in  one  and  the  aame  sentence,  may  be  a  Coiyunction  or 
J>]  Frepo8ition,asthocasemaybe:  [as.]  Allfleditrf  John."— i^owier's  £.  Gram.  8vo.  18S0.ffiU- 
This  Is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  "  one  and  the  aame  aentence"  may  be  two  MffermU  atntemeei : 
wjf  mtAOttt  eirori  b«  ondsrstood  in  two  different  scnaea ;  may  be  rightiy  taken,  lesolved,  aad 
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■Mwi.faitiwiiftwrtwml  Nfty,  it  fi  MOinlmt  to*  of  ^«ldlflgiwlporitlni.that, 
"It  b  iBMMtblslbr  a thUig Id  and n«l  attlwauafl  tfau;"  foritsu^iOMa  "Awl/'ln  tb« 
inataao*  pTsn,  to  be  at  ooee  both  a  ooqjttitoticm  and  mt  a  eoqjanction,  both  a  praiositian  and 
Mtt  a  pepoaitwn,  "  om  tM*  cat*  mav  ht!"  It  u  ttiu,  that  "one  and  the  same  word'^  majr  aome- 
thnw  DO  difiarenttr  PUMd  fry  d^wrmU  f/rmmtnuxrimm,  and  poanblj  erea  an  adept  may  doubt  who 
or  what  ia  right.  Bst  what  anbignjtj  of  oonstnutlon,  or  what  dinni^  of  intematatioB, 
pioiwiling  fitom  the  eame  hand,  can  thete  adadatiMia  be  n^posed  to  wanantf  The  fovegoing 
dtMitM  ia  a  bOTieh  attempt  to  inatifj  difinent  modaa  of  paning  the  aame  expretdoa,  on  the 
gmnd  that  Ae  expreasioB  itself  it  eaoiTOoal.  "All  fted  Imt  Mm,**  ia  thouht  to  mean  eqoaUj 
w^  "All  fled  Aitf  Ae,"a»d.  "All fled  Am*;"  while  theae  latter  opieadona  an  erroneonelj 
preanmad  to  be  alike  good  BngKah,  and  to  have  a  diflereoce  of  meaning  eeneiponding  to  tbatt 
diflerenee  of  ooaatniction.  Now,  what  ia  eqoirocal,  or  ambigooot,  bemg  thorcftin  arreneosa, 
b  to  ho  trnmcted,  rather  than  paraed  in  anv  way.  fiat  I  deny  both  the  ambigui^  and  tiM 
diflteaoee  of  meaniiw  which  theee  ctitioa  pronn  to  And  among  the  aaid  phnuee.  "Min  ibd 
metf  M  atlilU  rut  Jbd,"  ia  rirtnally  what  b  toU  ns  in  oadi  of  them ;  but,  in  the  form,  "Allied 
hot  Atm,"  it  ia  told  angramtnatically ;  in  the  other  two,  correctly. 

Om.  is. — ^Ib  LattD,  non  with  an  ablatiTe,  eomeiimes  hae,  or  ia  cuppowd  to  haTe,  the  foroe  of 
the  eODjonction  et  with  a  nominatiTe ;  aa,  '*  Dux  cum  aHqnot  principibne  oapiantur." — Litt  :  W, 
AUem'a  GroHi.p.  Ul.  In  imitation  of  wiaeonatniotion,  some  Eneliehwritera  nave  subetitnted  with 
for  mni,  and  nried  the  verb  aeeordiagly ;  aa,  "A  long  eourae  of  tine,  with  a  rariety  of  aooidente 
end  drctimataneee,  an  reqniaite  to  produce  thoee  terolntione." — Hiths  :  Alim'M  Oram.  p.  181 ; 
Wara't,  12;  Prieatlay't,  186.  This  phiaaeology,  thengh  cenaured  by  Allen,  was  ezprcMly 
approved  by  Prieetley,  who  introdnoed  the  preeent  example,  aa  his  pioof  text  under  the  foUowiag 
owerration:  "  it  is  not  neceesary  that  the  two  nMecta  of  an  afirmation  should  stand  in  the 
very  eame  eoaatmetion,  to  require  the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural  niunber.  If  one  of  them  be  made 
to  oepend  upon  the  other  by  a  eomeetitif  partieU,  it  may,  tn  aome  cases,  baTo  the  eame  force,  aa  if 
It  w«o  indmendent  of  it." — Prieitkf'M  Oram.  p.  186.  lindloj  Murray,  on  the  eoatrtfj,  eon- 
demna  tUa  doctrine,  and  after  eiting  the  aame  examine  with  othara,  aaya :  "  It  la  bowoTer,  proper 
to  ehsai  le,  that  these  medee  of  expreasion  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  theJuHf>rinc^}U*  of 
conetraetion.'' — Octavo  Gram.  p.  160.  He  then  prooeeds  to  prove  bia  point,  by  alleging  that  the 
preposition  governs  the  objective  case  in  English,  and  the  ablativa  in  utin,  and  that  what  ia  iO 
governed,  cannot  be  the  aominative,  or  any  part  of  it.  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  still  sobm 
msn  who  know  it  perfectly  well,  will  now  ana  then  write  aa  if  they  did  not  believe  it.  And  so 
it  was  with  the  writers  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They  sometimes  wrote  bad  syntax ;  and  the  gram> 
■"■ri'nt  have  not  always  seen  and  cenasred  their  errors  as  they  ought.  Since  the  preposition 
Dukee  its  object  only  an  adjunct  of  the  preceding  nonn,  or  of  something  else,  I  imagine  uiat  any 
constnction  which  thus  aaanmet  two  diffeient  easea  as  joint  nomlnativea  or  joint  anteoedenta, 
mnst  nee^  be  inherently  faulty. 

Om.  19.— Dr.  Adam  nmply  remarks,  "  The  plnral  is  eomotiniea  need  after  the  piepoaitioB  tmt 
p«t  Cdv  ;  a.1,  Anno  atmfratrt  Qmrmm  jura  dabimt,  Virg."— lioftii  and  Siiffliah  arum,  p.  307 1 
Gedtf**  Admm'Mlatin  Oram.  p.  204;  W.  ABm'M  Bngkth  GraoK  131.  Thisexample  ie  notfairly 
dted ;  thongh  many  have  adopted  the  perversion,  as  if  they  knew  no  better.  Alexander  has  it  in 
a  worse  form  stQl :  "  Qutrinas,  cum  fratre,  jura  dabont." — Laiin  Gram.  p.  47.  Virgil's  words  are, 
"Coma  FiDBa,  tt  Tssra,  Remo  cum  fratn  Qwrmw,  Jura  dabunt."—Mavi^,  B.  i,  1.  296.  Nor  is 
ems  here  "put  for  et,"  unless  we  suppose  also  an  antiptoais  of  Bemofralrt  for  RemvM  fraitri 
and  then  what  shall  the  literal  reading  be,  and  how  ahall  the  rules  of  ayntax  be  acoonunouted  to 
Boch  changes  }  Fair  examples,  that  bear  upon  the  point,  may,  however,  be  adduced  from  good 
antbora.  and  in  various  languages;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  correct  in  syntax?  Thus  Dr. 
Robertson:  "The palace  of  Piiarro,  together  with  the  houses  of^several  of  hta  adherents,  werv 
pillaged  by  the  aoldirra." — 8i*t.  of  Amur.  Tol.  U,  p.  1S3.  To  me,  this  appeara  plainly  nngram* 
matical;  and,  entainly.  there  are  ways  enough  in  which  it  may  be  corrected.  First,  with  tho 
pifeent  connective  retained,  "  were  "  ought  to  be  waa.  Secondly,  if  were  be  retained,  "  together 
irftA  "  ought  to  be  changed  to  om^  or  and  aiio.  Thirdly,  wa  may  well  change  both,  and  say, 
"  The  palaoo  of  Pisano,  aa  im//  ai  the  hoosw  of  eeveral  of  bia  aoherenta,  was  pillaged  by  the 
soldiers."  Again,  in  Mark,  ix,  4tb,  we  read:  "And  theresppearedwnto  Mem  Blias,  itn^A  Moses; 
and  thejf  were  talking  with  Jesns."  If  this  text  meant  that  the  three  dieciplea  were  ulking  with 
Jcaoa,  it  would  be  right  as  It  stands ;  but  St.  Matthew  has  ft,  "And,  behold,  there  appeared  unto 
them  JfoM*  and  Bliat,  tatkimg  with  him ; "  and  our  vomon  in  Luke  is,  "Attn,  behold,  there  talked 
with  him  two  men,  which  w«re  Hoses  and  Elisa."— Chap,  ix,  30.  Bv  these  corresponding  texts, 
then,  we  learn,  that  the  pronoun  they,  which  our  translators  inserted,  was  meant  for  "Bltaa  with 
Motm ; "  but  the  Greek  verb  for  "  t^ipeartd,"  as  used  by  Mark,  is  tittgvlar,  and  ^Ms  only  with 

BliasTum  Moae,  et  ermnt  colloquentes  Jeau." — Monianua.  "Et  vitua  eat  eis  Eliaa  cum  Mose,  qid 
coDoqnebontur  cum  Jesn." — Beat.  This  is  as  discrepant  aa  our  version,  thongh  not  so  ambigu- 
ous. Tho  French  Bible  avoids  the  ineonBruity :  "  Et  ils  virent  paroltre  Mo\fae  et  Bite,  qnl 
•'entretenoient  stcc  Jrsus."  That  ia,  "And  there  appeared  to  them  Hoaea  and  Eliaa,  who  were 
talking  with  Jesus."  Perhaps  the  closest  and  best  veniob  of  the  Oreek  would  be,  "And  there 
appeared  lo  them  Bltaa,  with  Hoses  ;•  and  theae  two  were  talking  with  Jesus."  There  is,  in  our 
BiUe,  an  other  instance  of  the  construction  now  tn  question;  but  it  has  no  support  ft'om  the 
Septuagint,  the  Vnlnto,  or  tho  French :  to  wit,  "  The  second  [lot  came  forth]  to  uedaliah,  who 
mth  hu  brethren  and  aona  ie«r»  twelve."—!  Cknm.  xxr,  9.  Better :  "  and  A«,  hia  brethren,  and 
hia  sons,  were  twtHn." 

*  MnFTar  glna  oa  Om  Jbllowbic  Isxl  Ibr  fldw  graamur,  undv  the  bsad  of  llht»gth :  "Ani  Blaa  with  Hom* 
»Tpaar»a  to  ihMn."— -toftfaw,  we,  p.  13ft.  This  bs  eoneeta  thus:  "And  tAen  a^pfantf  lo  IAmm  SUas  with 
Moms." — Krf,  6vo,  p.  De  omits  the  eomma  after  EHaa,  wbleh  aoms  Mplea  of  Um  Bible  contsio,  aod  otbam 
4o  noL  Wbetber  he  nppMfd  lbs  verb  appeartd  to  be  ringolsr  or  plural,  I  esnnot  tell :  and  ha  dkl  not  eBMd 
Ma  teetaasnteltogrsnonnltoftTAtohUMiaiMalrlbUow^  and  In  Which  atone  Ito 
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on  muauM  m  mmam  emuamts. 


^Fin  xn. 


Obs.  30. — Cobbett,  wbe.  thouith  he  wrote  lerenl  gnmman,  wu  bat  a  my  coiMrfldal  gimot- 
marian,  seems  nerer  to  have  doubted  the  proprietf  of  putting  tcith  for  and;  and  yet  be  was 
eoofesBedlj  not  a  little  ponied  to  find  mit  waen  to  nee  a  sinRuIar,  end  when  a  plnral  verb,  alter  a 
nominatiTe  vith  sueh  "  a  aort  of  addition  made  to  it."  The  246th  paruraph  of  hia  WwgHr*' 
Orammar  is  along  andfrnitloM  attempt  to  fix  a  rale  for  the  goidanceoi the  leamerin  this  matter. 
Aft«r  dashins  off  a  culpable  example,  "  Sidmouth,  with  Oliver  the  tpyt,  hat*  brought  Braa- 
dreth  to  the  block ; "  or,  as  hia  late  edition*  have  it,  *'  The  TyraM,  with  the  ^>y,  have  brought 
Peter  to  the  block ; "  he  adds :  "  We  hesitate  which  to  employ,  the  singaUr  or  the  plural  verb ; 
that  is  to  sav,  hat  or  havt.  The  meaning  most  be  our  guide.  If  we  mean,  that  the  aet  has  been 
done  by  the  Tyrant  himself,  and  that  the  spy  has  been  a  mere  involuntary  ageot,  then  we  ought  to 
use  thesii^Uri  bat  if  we  believe,  that  ttw  spy  has  been  a  eo-opentor,  an  aaiociata,  an  aeram* 
plice,  then  we  most  use  tike  plaial  verb."  Ay,  trAly ;  but  mast  we  not  aleo,  in  the  Utter  oae^  ; 
use  and,  and  not  witht  After  soma  ftirther  ulnatrations,  he  says:  "When  means  oiny 
vnth,  together  vith,  in  company  with,  and  the  like,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  and;  and  then  ^ 
plural  verb  must  be  used :  [as,]  '  He,  with  his  brotlwn,  are  able  to  do  much.'  Not, '  w  able  to  do 
much.'  If  the  pronoun  be  used  instead  of  brothen,  it  will  be  in  the  objective  ease :  *  He, 
them,  are  able  to  do  mnch.'  But  this  is  no  itfg>ediment  to  the  indoding  of  the  noon  frapRsenlsd 
by  them)  in  the  nominative."  I  wonder  what  would  be  an  impediment  to  Uie  absorditiea  of  nek 
a  dogmatist  I  The  following  is  hia  last  example :  "  '  Zeal,  with  discretion,  da  much ; '  and  not 
*  doe*  much ; '  for  we  mean,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  doe*  nothing.  It  is  the  meaning  that  must 
determine  which  of  the  numbers  we  ought  to  employ."  This  author's  examples  are  aU  iftiitns 
of  his  own,  and  such  of  them  as  here  have  a  plural  verb,  are  wrong.  His  rule  is  also  wrong,  and 
contrary  to  the  beet  authority.  St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "  Oodlmesa  with  contentment  at  great 
sain:"— 1  3Vm.vi,S.  This  text  is  r^t ;  bat  Cobbett'i  ^n^ple  would  go  to  prove  it  emnooaa. 
Is  he  the  only  man  who  has  em  had  a  right  notion  of  Its  me/mmg  t  or  is  no  not  rather  nt  Cult  in 
his  interwetations  ? 

Obs.  21. — There  is  one  other  apparent  exception  to  Rule  16th,  (or  perhaps  a  real  one,)  in  whicb 
there  is  either  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  with,  or  else  the  verb  is  made  singular  becanee  the  first 
noun  only  is  its  true  subject,  and  the  others  are  explanatory  nominatives  to  which  the  saiai 
verb  mast  be  understood  in  the  plural  number ;  ss,  "A  torch,  snuff  and  all,  goet  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  in  the  vapour." — Addisow:  in  Johntim'*  Diet.  w.  AU.  "  Down  eOMas  the  tree,  neat, 
eagles,  and  all." — See  AU,  t&idem.  Here  goe*  and  eomet  are  necessarily  made  singular,  th«  former 
agreeing  with  torch  and  the  latter  with  tree ;  and,  if  the  other  nouns,  which  are  like  an  exnlua- 
tory  parenthesis,  are  nominatives,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  be,  they  must  be  snbjecu  ofjro  onaeSHM 
nnderstood.  Cobbett  teaches  as  ta  say,  "  The  bag,  with  the  suineas  and  dollars  in  it,  mere 
stolen,"  and  not,  was  stolen.  *'  For,"  says  he,  "if  we  say  mm  stolen,  it  is  possible  for  oa  tonma, 
that  the  bag  only  was  mtoltn."—EngUeh  Gram.  %  246.  And  I  suppose  he  would  say,  •*  Tb«  b^. 
guineas,  dollars,  and  all,  twfv stolen,"  and  not,  "■  mu  stolen ; "  for  here  a  rnleof  syntax  might  be 
urged,  in  addition  to  his  false  argamMit  ftom  the  sense.  But  the  meaning  of  the  former  sentcna 
is,  "  The  bag  was  stolen,  mth  the  guineas  tmd  dollars  in  it ; "  and  the  meaning  of  the  latter  i», 
*'  The  bag  was  stolen,  guineas,  dollars,  and  all."  "  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  mtam- 
Ing,  place  the  words  which  way  you  wUl ;  and  whatever,  In  either  ease,  nwy  be  tiie  true  eonatrw 
don  of  the  words  in  the  parenthetical  or  exphnatory  phrase,  they  shonld  not,  1  think,  prwvtat 
the  verb  ttom  agreeing  with  the  first  noun  only.  But  if  tiie  otner  nosns  IntNTene  wUhoot 
aSbeting  this  concord,  and  without  a  preposition  to  Bovem  them,  it  may  be  well  to  diatingniA 
them  in  the  punctuation ;  as,  "  The  bag,  (gnineai,  doUara,  and  all,)  was  stiden." 

NOTES  TO  RULE  XVI. 

NoTi  L — When  the  coojaDction  and  between  two  nomiDativra  appears  to  reqinn 
a  plural  verb,  bat  such  form  of  the  verb  is  not  agreeable,  it  is  better  to  rejeet  or 
change  the  oonnectire,  that  the  verb  may  ^nd  correotlj  in  the  siogolar  Dumber ;  as, 
"  There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  bean^  in  this  figure." — Karnes,  M.  Crit.  ii,  224. 
Better :  "  There  is  a  pecaliar  force,  as  toell  as  a  peetdiar  bcantj,  in  this  ^ore." 
*'  What  nuans  this  resUesa  stir  and  conundtion  of  mind  ?  " — Murray's  JTey,  8ro,  p. 
242.    Better :  '*  What  means  this  roatlera  stir,  fAts  oommotion  of  mind  f  '* 

NoTB  IT. — When  two  subjects  or  antecedents  are  connected,  one  of  which  is  taken 
affirmatively,  and  the  other  negatively,  they  belong  to  different  propositions  ;  and  the 
verb  or  pronoun  must  agree  with  the  affirmative  subject,  and  be  understood  to  ^ 
other:  as,  "Diligent  industry,  and  not  mean  savings,  produces  bonoorable  oompe- 
tenoe." — "  Not  a  loud  voice,  but  strong  proofs  bring  conviction." — '*  My  poverty, 
but  not  my  will,  consents." — Shakspeare. 

NoTB  HE. — When  two  Bubjeota  or  antocedents  are  connected  by  as  well  as,  trnt^ 
or  save,  they  belong  to  different  propositions;  and,  (unless  one  of  them  is  preceded 
by  the  adverb  not,)  the  verb  and  pronoun  must  agree  with  the  former  and  be  nnder>  , 
stood  to  the  latter  :  as,  "  Veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be  our  rule  of  lifa.*'— •  ; 
Bailer's  Analogy,  p.  283.    "  The  lowest  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  richest  citiMB,  j 
may  Itoast  that  tbourands  of  Ms  fellow-ereatares  are  employed  for  him.** — JWeivaTt  \ 
Tides,  ii,  177.    "These  principle,  as  well  as  every  just  rale  of  eritidsDi,  <tre 
founded  upon  the  senatire  part  of  our  nature.  "—£affl«,      of  Orii.  VoL  i,  p. 
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xxvi.  "Utothing,  but  wailings,  root  heard." — "None.,  but  thoa,  can  aid  tii." — *'  No 
mortal  man,  save  he,"  &c.,  "had  e*er  survived  to  say  he  saw." — Sir  W.  SeoU. 

NOTB IV . — Whnt  two  w  mm  solijeotB  or  antecedents  are  preceded  bj  the  adjeotiva 
taek,  every,  or  no.  tbej  are  taken  separatelj ;  and,  (except  no  be  followed  bj  a  plaral 
noon,)  tiiey  require  the  verb  and  pionoan  to  be  in  the  ringolar  number :  as,  "  No 
nok.  no  honour,  no  fortune,  no  condition  in  life,  maket  the  guilty  mind  happy."— 
"  Every  phrase  and  every  fimre  tohich  he  uses,  touii  to  tender  the  [uctare  more  lively 
and  complete.  "—^r'»ieA0<.  p.  179. 

"And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  yoy"— Thomson. 
"Each  beast,  eaob  insect,  happy  in  its  own." — Pope. 
Non  y. — When  any  words  or  terms  are  to  be  taken  conjointly  as  subjects  or 
anteeedents,  the  conjunction  ontf,  (in  preference  to  wiM,  or,  nor,  or  any  thing  else.) 
most  connect  them.   The  following  sentenee  is  tberefore  inaccurate ;  with  should  be 
and;  or  else  were  sbonld  be  was:  "  One  of  them,  [the]  wife  of  Thomas  Cole,  wt(A 
her  hoaband,  were  shot  down,  the  others  esoaped." — Btitchinson's  Hist  Vol.  ii,  p. 
86.    So,  in  the  following  couplet,  or  riioald  be  and^  or  else  sn^inn  should  be  «fi^*fw  ; 
"  What  if  uie  hand,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repined 
To  serve  mere  sn^nm  to  the  ruling  mind  ?  " — I^tpe. 
Nora  YI. — ^Improper  omissions  must  be  sop^ied ;  but  when  there  occurs  a  true 
ellipris  in  the  eonstraotioo  of  joint  nominatives  or  joint  antecedents,  the  verb  or  pro* 
noun  most  azree  with  them  in  the  pluralf  just  as  if  all  the  words  were  expressed :  as, 
"The  feeontf  and  the  third  £pisde  of  John  are  each  but  one  shortohapter." — "The 
metaphorical  and  the  literal  meaning  are  improperly  mixed." — Murray's  Gram.  p. 
339.    "  The  Doctrine  of  Words,  separately  consider  d,  and  in  a  Sentence,  ar«  Things 
distinct  enough." — Srightland's  Gram.  Pref  p.  ir.    Better  perhaps :  "  The  doo- 
trine  of  words  separately  considered,  and  that  of  words  in  a  sentence,  itre  things 
distinrt  enough." 

"  The  Ourii's  and  the  CamiUt's  littie  Jteld 
To  vast  extended  territories  yield." — Rowe's  Lucan,  B.  i,  1.  820. 
Norn  TU. — ^Two  or  more  distinct  subject  phrases  connected  by  emd,  require  a 
plaral  verb,  and  generally  a  plural  noun  too,  if  a  nominative  follow  the  verb ;  as, 
"To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyet^  to  6e  wise  in  tiie  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  be  wise 
in  the  tight  of  our  (hwUor,  are  three  things  so  very  di^rent,  as  rarely  to  coincide." — 
Blair.    "  *  f^t  picture  of  nw  friend*  and  *  This  picture  of  my  friend's^*  suggest 
very  difl^nt  ideas." — PriesUey'e  Gram.  p.  71 ;  Murray  s,  x,  17o. 
"  Read  of  this  burgess — on  the  stone  appear. 
How  worthy  he  I  how  Tirtnous  !  and  bow  dear !  " — CraSbe. 

IMPROPBIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  BULB  XVI. 

TTnDIX  THB  KuLB  itself. — ThB  VeBB  APTBK  JontT  KoinKATITSS. 

**  So  mnoh  ability  and  merit  is  leldom  found." — Murray't  Ksy,  \2mo,  p.  18 ;  Merchant i 
SeUool  Orawt.  p.  190. 

(TouuLB.— Hot  praptr,  bwwBt  tb*  wb  U  !■  in  th»  dngol*r  nambar,  and  dcna  not  eomotly  agiw  iritb  Iti  tw 
uiiwIiMlhM.  aMttfy  aad  munt,  wUoh  m  oodd«c(o<1  by  tmd,  uid  takra  ooitJol&tlf .    Bat,  aecordini  to  Hate  IStb, 

WImu  ■  Twb  h»  two  or  mora  aotnitiativM  eoniwetcd  bj  and,  It  muit  agree  vltb  them  Jointly  In  the  plnral, 
liiw  ■»  ■  Um7  ai%  Ukan  iMttbar."  Thnwfora,  u  shonld  b«  are ,-  thai,  "  So  mocb  ablUtf  and  merit  or*  Hldom 
fbond."   Or:  " So mmh kdUI^ and w iniicA merit v* (aMom Amnd."] 

■*  the  ijntaz  and  etymolog;'  of  the  language  is  thus  spread  before  the  learner." — BullioM't 
BmffUtk  Oram.  2d  EditioB,  Rec.  p.  iii.  **l>r.  Johmon  trils  us,*  that  in  EuRliah  poet^the 
wecmat  and  the  quantit;  of  Byllablfit  ia  the  nine  thing."—/.  Q.  Adam's  Rhet^,  213.  *'  TMix 
general  scope  and  tendency,  having  never  been  clearly  apprehended,  is  sot  remeinbered  at 
xU." — Murra^i  Gram,  i,  p.  126.  *'The  soil  and  BOTereignty  was  not  purchased  of  the 
oatiTes." — Knapp's  Led,  on  Amer.  Lit.  p.  55.  "  The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our 
blank  verse,  iainflnitelr  more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  alt  kinds  of  sublime  poetry." — 
B&c>r'#  BMtt.  p.  40.  "  The  vivacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Ore^  seems  to  have  been  much 
neater  than  oars."— i&.  p.  263.  "Vac  sometimes  the  Mood  and  Tense  is  signified  by  the 
Verb, sometimea  theyare  signified <tf  theVerb  t780mechtngfllae."--JMiHef('f  Onwi*  Cimh 
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154.  **Th6  Verb  and  the  Noon  miking  t  comiriste  8cnM,vUek  thaPaitieirlet 
oun  does  not" — lb.  p.  265.  "The  growth  and  decay  of  paanons  and  anotuu, 
through  all  their  mazes,  is  a  subject  too  extensive  for  an  undertaking  like  the  jtm 
KamsM,  El.  of  Crit.  U  108*  "The  tme  laamring  and  otymoiof^  «f  eoBM  of  hia  v« 
loot"— i&»^At.  oil  tAe  (Traafc  p.  87.  <' When  the  fince  and  directisn  of  petaou 
ia  na  longer  nndenbood." — /«iimmi,  p.  5<  **Ths  frame  and  oonditum  of  nan  admin 
other  principle." — Brown'$  Ettimate,  li,  54.  "Some  oomrideraUe  tune  and  eaie  ni 
urj." — lb.  ii,  IfiO.  **  In  eonaequenoe  of  thii  idea,  much  ridienle  and  oakaare  u 
thrown  upon  Milton."— BAnr**  S/ut.  p.  438.  *•  WiA  xational  beinn  aatnte  and  ti 
the  same  thing."— CoAMr'a  AtUonimu,  p.  111.  "And  the  &uc  and  the  hade^  wu mi 
—Exod.  ix,  31.  "The  colon,  and  semicolon.  diTidea  a  period,  this  with,  and  thiin 
a  oonnectiTe." — /.  Ware's  Oram.  p.  27.  "  Conseqoentlf  wherever  space  and  time  ii 
theze  God  most  also  be." — Itaae  Newton.  "As  the  past  tense  and  perfect  pi^ 
of  line  ends  in  e^  it  iji  regular."— CAofufllir'*  Oram.  p.  40;  Jftw  SHiimt  p.  "I 
vsnal  arrangement  and  nomeaolatoie  pwrrarta  this  from  bafaig  readily  eeen."-! 
Praelieal  Gram.  p.  S.  *'th  and  did  aiaply  faivliwoppoaitka  or«H]^haiai."— JJ^z-  m 
Oram.  p.  41.  "/  and  anotA«r  make  me,  plnnl ;  TAow  and  another  ia  as  much  u  >f ,  l| 
or  it  and  anothar  make  they." — lb.  p.  124.  *<I  and  another,  ia  aa  much  u  [wt  'J 
Person  Plural ;  Tliou  and  another,  is  aa  much  as  (ye)  the  seeond  Pereoa  Flunl; 
or  it,  and  another,  is  aa  much  as  (they)  the  third  Person  Plnral." — BritiA  Gnm.\ 
Buchatum't  Syatax,  p.  76.  "  Ood  and  thou  art  two,  and  thoa  and  thy  neaghbooi 
—Tie  Love  Conquett,  p.  21.  **  Jnit  aa  (Mandahaaaziienoatof  the  anmecaloiw.~— /{ 
£  Grmn.  8to,  1860,  $  200.  "The  tone  and  styleof  each  of  them,paiticalBriTUi£l) 
the  last,  is  very  different."— BIa£r'«  Rhet.  p.  246.  "  Even  as  the  roeback  and  I 
eaten." — Deta.  ziii,  22.  "Hien  I  may  conclude  that  two  and  three  makes  ootli 
Bareia^i  Work;  iii,  364.  "  Which  at  sondry  thnas  thon  and  th;  hrethicn  im  » 
from  us." — lb.  i,  166.  "Two  and  two  is  four,  and  <»»  isfive." — Fopb:  Littio/tlf. 
p.  490.  *■  Humility  and  knowledge  with  poor  apparel,  excels  pride  and  ignom-i 
costly  array." — Oat^t  Gram.  Porting  Letton,  p.  100.  <'A  page  and  a  half  hu  bm 
to  the  sectiott  on  composition." — BulBont'a  E.  Gram.,  6th  Ed.,  Pref.  p.  Tii.  "Aecon 
ezpertneat  in  thli  esndie  Is  an  important  acqnUtion."— A,  p.  7I< 
**  Woods  andgrorea  are  of  thy  wearing^ 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.^' — MiUon'i  Poema,  p.  139. 

Undir  thb  Rdlb  rcsELP. — Thb  Ybbb  nsFosn  Joorr  NoHECatns. 
"There  is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  thio)^''- 
BAet.  p.  21.   "  Whence  has  arisen  much  atiffiieaa  and  a^tation." — lb-  p.  133-  "3 
•KTOr  ia  owing,  in  a  gieat  measure,  that  intrioaoy  and  haishnesa,  in  his  figuatife  Ut| 
which  I  before  remarked."- A.  p.  160 ;  yomMfen't  Bhet.  167.    *'  Hence,  in  liii 
Thoughts,  there  preraUs  an  obscurity  and  hardness  in  his  strle." — BAiLr**  R^:-] 
"There  is,  Jkowerer,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  eritidsm."— A.; 
"There  istoo  much  low  wit  and  scnrrility  in  Plantus."— ii.  p.  481.  "ThereLstv 
reasoning  and  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  in  them."— A.  | 
**Hwioe  arises  the  structure  and  chocactetiatic  expressioo  of  exclamatjon."— it**^ 
Foteo,  p.  229.   "And  euoh  pilots  is  he  and  hit  brethren,  according  to  thrir  own  «mi« 
— Banlay't  ITorib,  iii.  314.   "Of  whom  is  Hymeneoa  and  Phiietns;  whoceofeni 
truth  have  erred." — 2  Tim.  ii,  17.   "  Of  whom  is  Hymcnens  and  Alexander ;  vIiobI 
deliwedunto  Satan." — I  7^  i,  20.   "And  so  was  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zti* 
— Luke,     10.   "  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing."— 
"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Most  High  proceedeth  not  eril  and  good." — Lam.  m,  ^ 
which  there  is  most  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong." — Buiier'i  Anaiogy,  p.  216>  " 
sentence  there  is  both  an  actor  and  an  object." — Smiih't  Ifiductive  Gnm.  p.  14.  "1 
breast-plate  was  placed  the  myaterioua  Urim  and  Thummim." — MUmma's  Jmt, 
"  What  ia  the  gender,  number,  and  peraon  of  those  in  the  first }     Smtt'f  Pnttetiu 
p.  19.   "There  aaama  to  be  a  fcndliarity  and  want  o£  dignity  in  it."— JViHtfqr'' 
160.   "It  has  been  often  asked,  what  is  Latin  and  OredL r'— L»e*rww  Ognemw. ; 
" For  where  does  beauty  and  high  wit  But  in  your  constellation  meet — BuiOnu.  j 
"Thence  to  the  land  where  flows  Ganges  and  Indus."- Pora^  Loat,  B.  iz.  L  S3. 
these  foundations  seems  to  reet  the  midnight  riot  and  disnpation  of  modem  smoi^ 
Brtnen'M  EBtimate,  ii,  46.   "  But  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  «ti: 
^ougbts  can  be  aUured  to  dw«U  i  "—JoJuwrn'M  Li/e  of  Smfi,  p.  492.   "  How  itOtS 
IMtd  number  of  the  relativa  known?  "—Bmliiom,  Praetieal  L$$mma,  p.  32. 
"Hirii  tides  the  siMit  thick  roUa  the  dust. 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrut."— Sir  W.  SeatL 

UxDER  Nora  I. — Chaxob  tub  Coxhbctttb. 
"  In  emy  language^  than  prer^  a  certain  stnietaie  and  analoCT  of  parth  : 
Amtood  to  giTe  foundatim  to  the  moat  zepntahto  u«^''— BIm/«  AU.  p.  M.  " 
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nma  thitmgh  bin  whoU  Tnan—f,  «  stiflh«u  md  •ffoeUticm,  which  renden  him  very  onfit  to 
be  oonsidered  •  general  xooieL'' — lb.  p.  102.  "  Bat  where  deelamatiiHi  and  improTement 
in  speech  is  the  sole  aim." — lb,  p.  267.  "  For  it  is  by  these  chiefly,  that  the  train  of  thought, 
the  course  of  leasoning,  and  the  whole  progress  of  the  mind,  in  continued  discourse  of  all 
kinds,  is  laid  of9a."—Lowth'»  Oram.  p.  103.  <■  In  all  writing  and  discooxsei  the  proper 
oompodtioiL  and  itnaetnn  of  lentencea  iaof  thehigheatin^wi&noe  "— £fatr*«  AM.  p.  101. 
**  Here  the  wishful  look  and  enieetatiim  of  the  be^ar  naturally  leads  to  a  Tirid  conception 
of  tliat  which  was  the  otijeot  of  his  thoughts." — CampbOta  Rhet.  p.  386.  '*  "WYto  say,  that 
the  outward  naming  of  Christ,  and  signing  with  the  cross,  puts  away  devila." — BarUa^'t 
Worki,  i,  146.  "  By  which  an  oath  ai^  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  members." — 
JiuvHtM,  p.  6.  "  Light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  soever  afforded  us,  is  equally  bom 
God." — Butiar't  Anaioyy,  p.  264.  "for  instanoe,  sickness  and  untimely  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  intonperance." — A.  p.  78.  "  When  grie^  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him." — 
BeautUa  of  Shak^ean,  p.  266.  "Does  ctmtinuity  and  connexion  create  sympathy  and 
xelAtion  m  the  parts  of  the  body?" — CoUier't  AiUoai»M,  p.  111.  **Hii  greatest  conoemt 
«nd  h%hflat  sqoyment,  was  to  be  ^iprored  in  the  sight  oiluB  &6etor."— ifurm/a  Kb]/,  p. 

"Know  ye  not  that  there  is  apinoe  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?" — ^3 
&nn.  iii,  38.  "  What  is  Tice  and  wickedness  i  No  rarity,  you  may  depend  on  it." — Coltiet^t 
ArUortinuM,  p.  107.  "There  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  it." — BuUer'a  Anahgy,  p. 
87.  **  The  apostrophe  and  ('«)  is  an  abbreTiation  ibr  ia,  the  tennination  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish geniCiTe." — BtMiontt  E.  Gram,  p.  17.  "TV,  oe,  and  when  followed  by  a  Towel,  usually 
has  tfas  aoimd  of  sA,*  as  in  partial,  tpeeial,  oetan." — Wtldfa  Gram.  p.  16. 

"Bitter  constraint  and  sod  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due." — Hilton'a  Lycidu, 

**  Debauches  and  excess,  though  with  less  noise, 
As  great  a  portion  of  mai^ind  destroys." — Wt^ett  p.  66. 

TTmnK  Notb  II.— Anmuxioir  wm  Nbmtiok; 
••Wisdom,  and  not  wealthy  procure  eateom." — Bnwn's  Intt.  p.  166.   **Kndence»  uid 
not  pomp,  are  the  bads  of  his  fiune."— A.   "  Not  fear,  but  labour  have  orereome  him." — 
Jb.    "  The  decency,  and  not  the  abstinence,  make  the  difference." — lb.    '<  Not  her  beauty, 
biU  her  talents  attracts  attention." — "  It  is  her  talents,  and  not  her  beauty,  that  attracts 
■Ctention." — lb.    "  It  n  her  beauty,  and  not  her  talents,  that  attract  attention." — lb. 
**  "Bm  belly,  not  his  brains,  this  impulse  give  : 
He'll  grow  immortal ;  Sat  he  cannot  lire." — Foun^,  to  Pope. 

Uhdhk  Nom  nL— AS  WELL  AS»  BITT,  oa  SAVE. 
•«  Common  sense  as  well  as  piety  tell  us  these  are  proper." — Famihf  Commentary,  p.  64. 
"  For  without  it  the  critio,  as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule,  have  nothing 
left  but  to  abandon  themselTes  to  chance." — Kamea,  EL  of  Crit.  i.  43.  "And  accordingly 
hoCzed  M  w^  as  love  are  extinguished  by  long  absence." — lb.  i,  113.  "  fiat  at  erery  turn 
the  rieheet  melodr  as  well  as  the  sublimeet  sentiments  are  oonspiouons."— 79.  ii,  121.  "But 
it,  am  woU  as  the  lines  immediately  subsequent,  defjr  all  tnualstion."— .CbferMf^s't  Introdue- 
ftoM.  p.  96.  **Bat  their  religion,  as  wdl  as  their  customs,  and  manners,  were  strangely 
misr^msented." — Bolihobrokb  oh  Histobt,  p.  123:  Priettkjf'a  Ornm.  p.  192;  Murnayrg 
ITKii  iiiies.  p.  47.  *'  But  his  jealous  policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonaeca,  were 
ooH|>icnoos." — Rabtrtmm't  Amarica,  i,  191.  "  When  their  extent  as  weU  as  their  Tslne 
were  unknown." — A.  ii,  138.  "  The  Etymology,  as  well  as  the  Syntax,  of  the  more  difl- 
cult  parts  of  speech  are  roserred  far  his  attention  [at  a  later  period]." — Parker  and  Fox't  E. 
Oram.  Part  i,  p.  S.  "  What  I  mys^  owe  to  him,  no  one  but  myself  know." — See  WrigMt 
AMham,  p.  96.  "  None,  bst  thou,  O  mighty  prince  I  canst  avert  the  blow."'--Au<.  p.  166. 
**  NotUug,  but  MtoIous  amusements,  please  the  indolent."— A. 

•*  Nought,  save  the  gurgling  of  the  rill,  were  heard."— O.  B. 

•■All  songsters,  save  the  hooting  owl,  was  mute." — O,  B. 

TTirDBE  NoTB  rv.— EACH.  EVERY,  on  NO. 
*•  Give  erery  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  fbrce." — Blair' a  BJtti.  p.  1 10. 
••Aad  to  one  of  these  belong  erery  noun,  and  every  third  peraon  of  every  verb." —  WUt<m'» 
jfii^  eit  Oram.  p.  74.  "No  law,  no  restraint,  no  r^ulation,  are  required  to  keep  1^  in 
bminda." — LUtrary  Contmtion,  p.  260.  "By  that  time,  erery  window  and  every  door  in 
the  street  were  fall  of  heads." — N.  Y.  Obaerper,  No.  603.  "  Every  system  of  religion,  and 
every  school  of  philosophy,  stand  back  from  this  field,  and  leave  Jesua  Christ  uone,  the 
eoUtary  example." — TA«  Comer  Stone,  p.  17.  "Each  day,  and  each  hour,  bring  their  portion 
of  duty." — Intt.  p.  I£G.  "And  every  one  that  wsa  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him.  —  1  Sam.  xxii,  2. 
"  Every  private  Christian  and  member  of  Uie  church  ought  to  read  and  ■penue  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  they  may  know  their  fmth  and  belief  founded  upon  them." — Barday't  WorUa,  i, 
340.  "And  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places." — Bev.  vi,  14. 
<•  No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 

No  cavOTi'd  hwmit  rest  seU-sotisfled. 
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TThome  Nora  Y.— 'WITH,  OB.  ko.  me  AKS. 

■•The  Bide  A,  vith  the  rides  B  and  C,  compose  the  trian^" — TbMl^c  Grmtk. 
Hkh'i,  S9;  Wiurt't,  12.  "The  Btreun,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  mnst  each  of  tluz 
fertht  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination." — Wrni't  Shtt.  p.  KM).  "  'While 
euphony,  constitate,  finally,  the  whole.  —O.  B.  Pnrct't  Oram.  p.  293.  "The  ba^ .  « 
guineas  and  dollars  in  it,  were  stolen." — Cobbet^i  E.  Gram.  1  246.  "  Sobriety,  -wji 
induatry  and  talent,  enable  a  man  to  perform  great  deeda." — lb.  %  248.  **  The  ir.  *j 
with  the  verb  to  be,  express  states  of  beine." — lb.  5  190.  **  Where  LeonXda*  the  i 
king,  with  Us  chosen  band,  flgliting  for  tkmx  country,  were  cat  off  to  the  last  e 
Eama$t  £L  of  Crii.  Vol.  i,  jp.  203.  '*And  Leahalso,  with  her  children,  came  near  and 
themielTea.  — G«)t.  zxxiii,  7.  **The  First  or  Second  iriU.  either  of  tiieiii.  by-  t^i 
coalesce  with  the  Third,  bnt  not  with  each  other." — Hania't  Henms,  pw  74.  **  Tie 
most  centre  in  the  qnery,  whether  Tragedy  or  Comedy  are  hurtfol  and  dnngefotj 
sentations  ?" — Fomey't  Belles- Letlrei,  p.  215.  "  Grief  as  well  as  Joy  ue  infectia- 
emotions  they  raise  in  the  spectator  resemble  them  perfectly." — Same$,  EL  of  O-.t. 
••Bnt  in  all  other  words  the  Qh  are  both  Bonnded." — BiuMt  Gnm.-p.  16.  "Qu  {■ml 
always  together)  hare  1^  sonnd  of  Aft  or  ib«  as  ;iMin,  opaq¥e."—Goodmow*&  Gr*.-. 
*•  la  this  sdeotton  the  at  form  distinct  syllablea."—  (TaOer^t  ICey,  p.  290.  •■And  n 
able  Tillage,  with  gardens,  fields,  &c.  extend  around  <ni  each  ride  the  aqnasv." — i.i 
Vol.  ix,  p.  140.  "Affection,  or  interest,  guide  our  notions  and  britaiioiir  in  the  m 
life ;  imagination  and  passion  affect  the  sentiments  that  we  entertain  in  matters  of  ti 
Jamiftm'i  Rhtt.  p.  171.  "  She  heard  none  of  those  intimations  of  her  defiects,  whi-! 
petolaace,  or  anger,  produce  among  children." — RamHer,  No.  189.  "The  King.  « 
Lords  and  Commons,  constitute  an  excellent  form  of  goremment." — Cromhie's  Tt.. 

242.  "If  we  say,  *1  am  the  man,  who  commands  you,'  the  relatiTe  claiiM.  m 
anteoedant  noa.  fbnn  the  predicate." — Ih.  p.  296. 

"  The  QMoiainB  flzmanent  on  hi^  I  And  spanned  haar'ns.  a  g  (nc 

Witb  bU  the  bine  ethereal  iky,  |  Thar  great  Original  pxooUm."— Aj 

ifiBToy'f  Stff,  p.  174  ;  Da^$  Gram.  p.  92;  Anasui'i^ 

Undse  Notb  VI. — EmrncAi  Constbpctiows. 

"  There  is  a  reputable  and  a  disreputable  practice." — Adamt't  Rhst.  VoL  i.  p^  35C 
and  this  msn  was  bom  in  her." — Miiton'$  Ptaimt,  IxxxTU.   "  This  and  that  man  w 
in  her." — PuU.  Ixxxvii,  fi.   "  This  and  that  man  was  bom  there." — HendrieA'*  tirmm 
"Thus  le  in  0(70  and  %t  seem  to  be  sonnded  equally  long." — Adam't  Ornm,  p.  353  :  ' 

243.  .**A  distinct  and  an  accurate  artieulation  finms  the  groundwork  of  good  dehn 
iGmUom's  BhaOion,  p.  25.  "How  is  Toeal  and  written  language  undostood  r  "- 
&Mdan,  ^pMnff-Book,  p.  7.  "  The  good,  the  wise,  and  the  learned  man  ia  an  om^ 
human  society." — Bartietfi  Eeader.  "  On  some  points,  the  exprearion  of  song  and 
identical." — Rvth,  on  the  Voice,  p.  42fi.  "To  every  room  there  was  an  opeik  ■« 
passage." — Johuon'a  Bautiai,  p.  13.  "  There  is  such  a  thing  ax  tm  and  £aise  taatr.  1 
latter  ax  often  directs  ftshion,  aatiie  ftmper."— IFsfaUKs  Eitayr,  p.  401.  "There  b 
thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  institution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  < 
a&in."— Sufl«r'f  Anatopf/,  p.  210.  "The  lot  of  the  outcasts  of  Israel  and  the  di*i» 
Judah,  however  different  un  one  respect,  have  in  another  corresponded  with  « 
exactness." — Baptof  larael,  p.  301.  "On  these  final  syllables  the  radfeal  and  vk 
movement  is  performed." — Rtuh,  on  the  Voict,  p.  64.  "To  be  young  or  <jd,  goo«i. . 
the  contrary,  are  physical  or  moral  events." — Spobxbbim  :  FM^'t  Comp,  Gm*.  p.  2  j.' 
eloquence  of  Qeorge  Whitfield  and  of  John  Wesley  vras  of  a  very  different  charactj 
from  the  other." — Dr.  ^tarp.  "The  affinity  oimtat  tiie  series  and  vS  nfxx  Ut*  t 
give  occasion  for  other  BnpfaoDio  changes."— ^RMpfar's  B.  Oram.  |  77. 

"Py lades'  soul,  and  mad  Orestes',  was 
In  these,  if  we  believe  Pythagoras." — Cotobj^t  Pneau,  p.  S. 

TTNDxn  Notb  VII. — Distinct  Stnncr  PnnuBS. 

"  To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  to  proceed  temperately  in  the  porsoit  of  thtrs 
best  way  to  ensure  success." — Murray'a  Key,  Svo,  p.  206.  "To  be  of  sny  mpcrve*. 
have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  species,  is  all  one." — Lodie'i  Enay,  p.  300.  Wttl 
to  idU  and  to  do  is  the  same." — Jamieton't  Saered  Riiterjh  Vol.  ii.  p.  22.  **  To  piofe' 
to  posBesa,  is  very  different  things."— iiatf.  p.  166.  "To  do  justly,  to  love 
walk  humbly  with  God,  is  duties  at  unirend  <ridig«tioR." — Ii.  **To  be  round  (v 
to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  large  or  small,  and  to  be  moved  swiftly  or  slowly,  is  all  r 
alien  from  the  nature  of  thought." — lb.  "  The  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  iu  clc 
or  parts  of  speech  and  stating  the  Accidents  which  belong  to  these,  u  called  Pabsci 
Butiiotu,  Pract.  Letwru.  p.  9.  "  To  spin  and  to  weave,  to  knit  and  to  sew,  was  once  1 
employment ;  but  now  to  dress  and  catch  a  beau,  is  all  she  calls  eqjoyment.*' — Ly** 
VoL  8,  No.  1. 
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RULE  XVn.— UNITE  VERBS. 

When  a  Verb  has  two  or  more  nonuDatires  connected  by  or  or  nor,  it  most 
agree  with  them  mngly,  and  not  as  if  taken  together :  as,  "  Fear  or  jealwisy 
affeds  him. — If.  Alumna  Gram.  ^133.  "  Nor  eye,  nor  tistenmg  ear,  an 
<^ject  finds :  creation  Bleeps." — \Fininff.  *'  Neither  character  nor  dialogue 
was  yet  understood." — L.  Murray'a  Oram.  p.  151. 
The  wife,  where  danger  or  ^honour  Iwrk*, 

Safest  and  seemliest  oy  her  hnsband  stays." — JlSSUotiy  P.  X.,  Ix,  267. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BULE  XVII. 

0b8.  1. — ^To  this  rule,  ao  far  u  ita  applicatioa  ic  practicable,  there  ire  properlj  no  axeep- 
tions ;  for,  or  and  nor  being  diajunctiTe  copjonctioos,  the  nominatiTes  are  of  coarse  to  assume 
the  rerb  separately,  and  as  agreeing  with  each.  Such  agreement  spems  to  be  positiTely  r«qaired 
by  the  »ltematiTeneM  of  the  ezpresaion.  Yet  the  ancient  grammarians  seldom,  if  at  all,  ioslstad 
on  it.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  a  plnnl  Tvb  li  often  employed  with  singolar  nomlutrrei  thus  oon- 
nected;  as, 

"  Tunc  nec  mena  mihi,  nee  color 
Certa  sede  morwnf."— Hokacb.  See  W.  AUen't  Oram.  p.  1S3. 
*'  "Edf  Sk  iAeX^  $  iit^  yvfoiol  inrapx'-f'^  "o^  Acfiro/ievof  i!)Oi  r$f  iftj/itpou  rpo^." — Jamet, 
ii,  16.  And  the  best  scholars  have  sometimes  tmpnperlj/  imitated  this  construction  in  EnsUsh; 
as, "  Neither  Virgil  oor  Homer  toerw  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beautiea."— Drtdbn's  Pmf- 
ACii  Pm<s,  Vol.  iii,  p.  168.  "Neitbtf  Saxon  nor  Homan  havt  ovatMto  add  anyldea  to 
his  [PUto's]  eategoties."— tt.  W.  Emibsox:  LUeraior,  No.  996. 

*'  He  comes — nor  wantnor  cold  bis  coarse  delajf : 

Hide,  blushing  Olory !  hide  Pultowa's  day." — Dr.  JoAtuim. 
'*  No  monstrous  n^ht,  or  breadth,  or  length,  appear  ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." — Pope,  on  Crit.  1.  250. 
Obi.  3.— 'When  two  colleotiTe  nouns  of  the  singular  form  are  connected  by  or  or  nor,  the  rerb 
■ay  Htree  i»ith  them  in  the  plural  number,  because  such  agreement  is  adapted  to  each  of  them, 
aeeor&w  to  Bale  15th;  as,  "  Why  mumkuid,  or  tttehafMirtof  mankind,  ore  pftieeal  in  this  con- 
dition."—Atfitft  Attahff]/,  p-  213.  *<  But  neither  the  Board  of  Control  nor  the  Court  of  Direct- 
ors have  any  scruples  about  sanctioning  the  abuses  of  which  I  hSTS  spoken." — Ghry  and  SAamo 
^  Emgbmd,  Vol.  li,  p.  70. 

Obs.  8. — When  a  Terb  has  nominatives  of  different  persons  or  nnmbers,  connected  by  or  or  nor, 
an  •xpli<^  concord  with  each  is  impossible;  because  the  verb  cannot  be  of  different  persons  or 
noadMn  at  the  same  time ;  nor  is  it  sn,  even  when  its  form  is  mads  the  same  in  all  the  persons 
and  numbers:  thus,  "I,  thou,  [or]  he,  may  affirm;  we,  ye,  or  they,  may  affirm." — Beaitie't 
Moral  Science,  p.  36.  Respecting  the  proper  management  of  the  verb  when  its  nominatives  thas 
disagree,  the  views  of  our  grammarians  are  not  exactly  coincident.  Few  however  are  ignorant 
enough,  or  rash  enough,  to  Aeny  that  there  may  be  an  implicit  or  implied  concord  in  such  cases, 
—a  seuffma  of  the  verb  in  English,  as  well  uoi  the  verb  or  of  thesdjectivein  Latin  or  Greek.  Of 
this,  the  following  is  a  brief  example:  "Bat  Ae  nor  I  feet  more."— i>r.  Toung,  Night  iii,  p.  36. 
Aod  I  shall  by-and-by  add  others— enough,  I  hope,  to  eonfate  those  fidse  critics  who  condemn  all 
ani^  phnueology. 

Obs.  4.— W.  Allen's  rule  is  this :  "  If  the  nominatives  are  of  different  numbers  or  persons,  the 
verb  agrees  with  tAe  latt ;  as,  he  or  his  brothert  were  there ;  neither  you  nor  /  am  ooncemed."— 
Etigli^  Gram.  p.  133.  Lindley  Murray,  and  others,  say :  (1.)  "  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a 
noun  aod  ^onoun,  of  diffineot  penone,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  must  agree  witii  that 
person  which  is  placed  nearest  (o  f( ;  as, '  I  or  Uiou  art  to  blame ; '  '  Thou  or  I  am  \n  fault ; '  '  I, 
or  thoa,  or  he,  w  the  author  of  it ; '  '  George  or  I  am  the  person.'  But  it  would  be  better  to  say ; 
*  Either  I  am  to  blame,  or  thou  art,'  &c.  (2.)  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singulax 
noun,  or  pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  the  plural  noon  pronoun : 
as,  *  Neither  povertv  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him ; '  *I  or  they  were  offended  by  it.  But  In 
this  case,  the  plural  noun  or  pronoun,  when  ii  can  convenieatiy  M  done,  sboald  be  placed  next 
to  the  verb." — ifumiy's  ffnini.  8vo,  p.  151 ;  SmUk't New  Grmn.  Alger'a  Gnm.  oi;  Cimly'e, 
78  and  79;  Merehant'i,9^\  Piciet'M,n6;  and  many  more.  There  are  other  grammarians  who 
teach,  that  the  verb  moat  a^ee  with  the  nominative  which  Is  placed  next  to  it,  whether  this  be 
■ingalsr  or  plural;  as,  "  Neither  the  servants  nor  the  master  u  respected; " — "Neither  the  mas- 
t«  nor  the  servants  are  respected." — Alexander  Murray'*  Gram.  p.  65.  "But  if  neither  the  wri- 
tings nor  tiie  author  ii  in  existence,  the  Imperfect  should  be  used." — Sanborn's  Gram.  p.  107. 

Oss.  5.— On  this  point,  a  new  author  has  just  given  as  the  following  precept  and  criticism  : 
*■  Never  connect  by  or,  or  nor,  two  or  more  names  or  substitutes  that  have  the  same  ataerter  [i.  e. 
ivri]  depending  on  them  for  sense,  if  when  taken  separately,  they  require  different  forms  of  the 
auerten.  Examples.  '  Neither  you  nor  I  am  concerned.  Either  ne  or  thou  watt  there.  Either 
they  or  he  is  faulty.'  These  examples  are  as  erroneous  as  it  would  be  to  say,  <  Neither  you  am 
concerned,  nor  am  I.'  '  Either  he  toMf  there,  or  thov  wast.'  *EitherMey  ■sfanlty,  or  he  ia.' 
The  senteoees  should  stand  thus — •  Neither  of  ns  U  coneemed.*  or, '  ndther  ore  you  concerned, 
nor  am  I.'  '  Either  he  woe  there,  or  thou  wast.'  '  Either  they  are  faulty,  or  he  u.'  They  are, 
however,  in  all  their  impropriety,  writeo  according  to  the  principles  of  Ooold  Brown 's  growifftor / 
and  the  theories  of  most  of  the  former  writers."— OUvsr  o.  Pnrve's  Gram,  p,  252.  We  shall  see 
by-and-bf  who  is  light. 
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Obs.  d.— Cobbett  also — while  hs  tppnvM  of  nch  Eaglish  u,  *'ib,  tJum,  art  Mi 
much,"  for,  and  they  are  able  to  do  maob"--condenmi  txynamij  enry  pwwiUe  ma 
which  the  verb  bu  not «  full  and  explicit  concord  with  each  of  ita  aonioatiTee,  if  tkey  ip 
neeted  by  or  or  nor.  His  doctrine  ia  thia :  '<  If  noaiinatirea  of  dlSerent  mmtitn  prwcni 
■elTes,  we  most  not  give  them  a  verb  which  duagreaB  with  either  the  one  or  tlw  othn.  W< 
not  say :  '  Neither  ue  halter  nor  the  bayoneta  are  auffictent  to  prerent  ua  firom  obti^aj 
righta.  Wa  must  avoid  thia  bad  grammar  bj  asior  a  diflmat  fonn  of  werda ;  as,  ■  W«  in 
prareated  from  (Staining  our  riyhu  by  neither  the  naltef  noc  bmaeta.'  And,  wkr  i 
we  wuA  to  write  bad  grammar,  if  we  can  expreaa  oar  nwaniDg  in  good  grammar  ?  "—CMt 
Oram.%  242.  This  queation wonld haTS more fbioa, If  theoorreelianhenofl«reddidB-4i 
a  meaning  leideb/  diffemd  from  that  at  the  aaBtoiieo  comeled.  Bat  ho  goes  oa:  "  We  j 
aaj,  '  They  or  ram  in  fault ;  I,  or  ihey,  or  he,  it  the  author  of  it ;  George  or  I  am  iS:  w 
Mr.  Ltndley  Harray  aaya,  that  we  may  use  these  phraaoa ;  and  that  we  hare  only  to  ttL 
that  the  verb  agree  wita  that  peraon  which  it  placed  tuarttt  to  it;  but,  heaaja  also,  that  .1 
be  betUr  to  avoid  aneh  phrasea  by  giving  a  different  torn  to  oar  wordt.  I  do  not  like  ta  '.ai 
thing  to  ahanee  or  to  diaoretioa,  when  we  have  a  clear  prutdpk  for  oar  guide."— A.5 
author'a  "  elear  principle  "  ia  merely  hia  ovm  confident  aaaumption,  that  every  form  of  B;^ 
or  implied  agreement,  every  thing  which  the  old  grammariaoa  denominated  stigma,  it*t  < 
be  ooademnad  aa  a  aoieoiam.  Ue  ia  however  aupported  by  an  other  lata  writer  of  ma^  t 
merit.   Sea  ChwrchiWa  New  Gramt.  pp.  143  and  312. 

Obs.  7.— If.  tn  lien  of  their  flctitioos  examples,  our  grammarian*  would  give  a*  ami!  i 
ttons  from  reputable  authora,  thair  instmctioaa  wonld  donbtleai  gain  aonetniag  in  aocw 
still  more  iaaathoil^.  "lortAemioen  ofended  it,"  and,  or  cAou,  or  V,  w  tkea^t' 
are  expreaaiona  that  1  shall  notoefend.  Tbev  imply  an  ago^tieai  speaker,  who  citlur 
know,  or  will  not  tell,  whether  he  u  offended  or  not,-->whether  he  &  AW  mmthar  or  nsl '  i 
tiiere  are  expressions  that  are  nnobjecmnable,  and  yet  not  eoufonnaUa  to  any  of  the  nit 
quoted.  That  nominativea  may  be  correctly  connected  by  or  or  nor  withoat  aa  *xp»<  1 
ment  of  the  verb  irith  each  of  them,  is  a  point  whieh  eaa  be  piond  to  aa  faU  ectiaiatv  m  i 
any  other  In  grammar  j  Churchill,  Cobbett.  and  Petree  to  tho  eontonxr  sotwithstaBOiac 
with  which  of  the  nommativea  the  Terb  ahall  expreaaly  agree,  or  to  which  of  then  it 

Eroperly  be  naderatood,  ia  a  matter  not  easy  to  oe  settled  by  any  now  general  rule.  N  « 
ick  of  such  a  rule  a  very  important  defect,  though  the  inoulcatioii  of  a  falae  or  impriiM 
may  be.  So  judged  at  least  tbe  andent  grammanana,  who  noticed  and  BMsed  almoi t  ei  t 
aibie  form  of  the  aengma,  without  censoring  any  as  being  angranmatioaL  In  the  laacti 
English  Grammar,  I  noted  first  the  naoal  ronu  of  tiiis  concord,  and  then  the  allowaUe  1 
tiona ;  but  a  few  late  writers,  we  see,  denoonea  every  form  of  it,  exceptions  and  all :  aod,  < 
Ins  alone  in  their  notions  of  the  figure,  ralne  their  own  aatbority  more  than  that  of  C 
eritica  together. 

Obs.  8.— In  English,  as  in  othor  lango^s,  when  a  verb  has  discordant  nominatrrr*  ten 
diajonctively.  it  moat  commonly  i^preea  exprMsty  with  that  which  is  naaiaal,  and  oaly  t;  i 
caaon,  with  die  mora  remote ;  aa,  '*  Whan  some  wnd  or  worda  are  dapondaBt  an  tht  attri 
—Webtta*t  Phitot.  Oram.  p.  163.  "  To  the  first  of  Oeee  qnalitiea,  dalaaaa  or  refMcil 
dangeroua  enemies." — Broion'a  BeUmate,  Vol.  U,  p.  Ifi.  <*  He  hasaids  his  o>wa  life  with  tl 
bis  enemy,  and  one  or  both  are  very  Jumorahhf  murdered." — TFsAsler's  &says.  p-  Z35.  "  Tm 
sequence  ia,  that  they  ftown  upon  every  one  whose  faults  or  n^Uganee  wifitrriipto  or  maM 
leMont,"'— C,  Woodbridge-.  lAt.  Conv.  p.  114.  "  Good  intentions,  or  at  least  aiacniu-^ 
pose,  toa>  never  dntitd  her."— HVeCs  LeOtrt.p.  43.  "  Yet  thia  proves  not  that  cither  k«  orvH 
them  to  be  the  ruto."~Barcfcijr's  Workt,  i,  157.  "  First  clear  yoorsrivae  af  poperv  befaj 
or  thou  dottthrow  it  upon  us." — /ft.  i,  169.  "/s  the  gospel  or  glaa  tidings  of  thiasalvalioBtil 
n^h  onto  all  ?  1,  362.    "Being  persuaded,  that  either  they,  or  their  caaae,  m  auta 

lb.  i,  504.  "And  the  reader  may  judge  whether  he  or  I  do  most  fnlly  acknowledge  mut  I 
— lb.  iii,  332.  "  To  do  joatice  to  the  Ministry,  they  have  not  yet  piatanded  that  any  oar.  ^ 
two,  of  we  three  Estates,  have  power  to  make  a  n«w  law.  witlioat  the  eonenrreace  of  the  lu 
JumiKt,  Letter  ztU.  "  The  fivast,  or  hnntiag-grounda,  arv  dssmsd  tha  ttmpertt  of  ttr  m 
RoloDM't  Amtrieot  l,  Sl^.  "  Birth  or  titles  no  preCmlnaaee.'*— A.  il.  104.  "Xntti 
baceo  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccaa  into  Spain.** — Ih.  ii,  SO7.  **  The  keys  or  avl 
eel  of  the  maple  Aos  two  large  aide-wings."— Fnend.iii,  07.  "A.n  example  or  t««  an 
dent  to  illustrate  the  seaeraT  observation."— 0r.  Mvrrayt  Hiat.  af  Lamg.  i,  H. 
"  Not  thou,  nor  those  thy  faetioiu  arts  angacK. 
8haU  reap  that  harvest  of  rabelUoos  rage.**— Z)ryd^  p.  Oft. 

Ob9.  9. — But  when  the  remoter  nominative  is  the  principal  word,  and  Ike  Bearer  cm  J 
presaed  pareatbetioally,  the  verb  agrees  literally  with  the  former,  and  only  by  implinut. 
the  latter ;  as,  "  One  example,  (or  ten.)  soys  nothing  against  it."— Le>^  'Bvmt.  "Aad  «< 
future  ages,)  may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it" — Bp.  Butter.  80,  when  the  sltcraaovr  3  a 
in  the  vorat,  not  in  the  thought,  the  former  term  is  sometimes  coaaidned  the  priaaHi 
and  is  therefore  allowed  to  eontrol  the  verb ;  bat  then  is  always  a  haiahscas  ia  this  wiita 
different  numbers,  and,  to  rattdar  sneh  a  aoMtnutioii  tolarable,  it  is  neeesaary  te  icsd  tli  J 
term  like  a  parenthesis,  and  make  thefbnner  anphatio :  aa,  "A  pamtheeit,  or  fatackcH,  nmti 
two  angular  strokes,  or  hooks,  enclosing  one  or  more  words.' — imtimc^t  Beadrr,  p.  1^  J 
show  ua  that  our  own  tchmue,  or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  our  advancementi."— -iw 
"  The  Mexican Jiguret,  or  picture*wnting,  r4pit«eiU  things,  not  words ;  thfjf  exkilHt  im»f*  * 
tye,  not  ideaa  to  the  undnatanding." — iburaj/'t  (?rsM».  p.  US ;  Si^ImA  RmAt,  p.  xiii.  "M 
vancore,  Kaprah,  or  dried  cocoa-nut  keraela,  u  monopolued  by  goveraMent."— ifsiwrfr ' 
p.  13.  "  The  Scf^turee,  or  Bible,  are  the  only  authentio  soorce^" — Bp.  Thstfat'i 
"  Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  laaa  kind  than  tJkegt  ''—Pape,  p.  334. 

Ols.  10:— The  Ei^Uah  a^jectiva  being  indeclinable,  we  haTcao  examples  of  same  nf  ib.'  'i 
of  nngnia  whidh  oeeor  ia  Latinaad  Oraek.  Bttt  a^lfMtlTM  difeiog  ia mnaiir,  are  tuaitl 
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connected  irithont  a  repetition  of  the  noon ;  and,  in  tlie  agreement  of  the  Terb,  the  noan  wluch  ii 
understood,  U  less  apt  to  be  regarded  than  that  which  ia  expressed,  thonah  the  latter  be  more 
remote ;  «a,  "  There  are  one  or  tuo  small  irr^uUaritiea  to  be  noted."— ZoKtfA't  Oram.  p.  63. 
"  There  ar«  ofM  or  (too  wrwM,  and  bot  one  or  two.''— A»£W'«£«eftiret.  "IliBrearw  etw  orttoo 
othen."— Ovrnftte**  Trtatin,  p.  20S.  "  There  an  one  or  two." — £liiA>*«  iU<<.  p.  819.  '*T1iere 
an  one  or  more  aeminariea  in  every  proTince." — W.  E.  IheigM:  Lit.  Com.  p.  188.  "  Whether  on« 
or  more  of  the  claoaea  are  to  be  eonaidered  the  nominatiTe  case." — Murra^t  Oram,  i,  p.  160. 
■*  So  that,  I  belioTe^here  m  not  more  than  otu  gennine  example  extant." — Knight,  on  the  Greek 
A^fhaiet,  p.  10.  "There  if,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  teat  in  the  sentence."- ^w- 
rtiy't  Gram,  i,  p.  329 ;  Blair't  Rhet.  p.  12S.  '*  Sometimes  a  small  letter  or  two  it  added  to  the 
capital." — Adam'e  Lot.  Gram.  p.  223;  GouUTb,  283.  Among  the  examples  In  the  lerentb  para- 
graph  above,  there  is  one  like  this  last,  but  with  a  plural  verb;  and  if  either  is  objectionable,  if 
should  here  be  are.  The  preceding  example,  too,  la  aach  aa  I  woold  not  imitate.  To  L.  Murray, 
the  following  sentence  seemed  false  syntax,  because  one  doe«  not  agree  with  pertont :  "  He  saw 
one  or  more pertont  enter  the  garden.'* — ifurroy'f  Exercitet,  Rule  8tn,  p-  M.  In  hla  Key,  hehai 
it  thoa :  "  He  saw  one  perton,  or  more  than  one,  enter  the  garden." — Oct.  Gram.  Vol.  u,  p.  189. 
To  me,  this  stiff  correction,  wUeh  many  later  grammariana  have  copied,  seems  worae  than  nan*. 
And  the  effect  of  tiie  prindple  may  be  noticed  in  Murray's  style  elsewhere ;  as,  **  When  a  Mfntiro- 
bm,  or  more  than  one,  bare  preceded." — Octavo  Gram,  t,  p.  277 ;  IngertoWt  Gram.  p.  288.  Here 
a  ready  writer  would  be  very  apt  to  prefer  one  of  the  foUowing  phrases :  "  When  a  semicolon  or 
two  have  preceded," — "  When  one  ortwotemicobmt  have  preceded,"—**  When  one  or  moretemieo- 
bm$  have  preceded^"  It  is  better  to  write  by  guess,  than  to  become  ajstonaticallf  awkwud  In 
expression. 

Obs.  11. — In  Greek  and  Latin,  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  according  to  oor  eriticSjiimne- 
rallif*  placed  first;  as,  "  'Eyii  Kol  (ri>  tu  dixaia  imt^oo/io'.  Xen." — Mibiet'iGr.  Gfwn.p.  120.  That 
ii,  "Ego  et  tu  Jutta  faciemut."  Again :  "Ego  et  Cicero  valemut.  Cic." — Buc^onan'a  Pref.  p.  x ; 
AJam't  Gram.  206;  Gow/if  f ,  203.    "I  and  Cicero  are  well.  But,  in  English,  a  modest 

apeaker  nsaallr  gives  to  others  the  precedence,  and  mentions  hhngelf  last ;  as,  **  He,  or  thou,  or  I, 
muatgo." — "Thon  and  I  will  do  what  is  right."—"  Cicero  and  I  are  well."— Dr.  vl(fam.t  Yet,  in 
spealung  of  hinuelf  and  his  dependantt,  a  person  most  commonly  takes  rank  before  them ;  as, 
"Your inestimablGletterssupportedmyae^my andcAtf^vn,  in  adTeraity."— Lurun  Bona- 
parte, Charlemagne,  p.  V.  "And  I  shall  be  destroyed,  /  and  my  house." — Om.  xxxiv,  30.  And  in 
acknowledging  a  fault,  misfortune,  or  censure,  ar^spcaker  may  assume  the  first  place ;  as,  '*  Both 
/  taid  <Aou  are  in  the  faolt." — Adam't  Gram.  p.  207-  **  Both  /  ami  you  are  In  fault." — Buehanan't 
Sjpitax,  p.  iz.  *'  Tmaty  did  not  do  it ;  /  and  Robert  did  it."— Edj/eteorth'e  Sbiriet. 
■*  With  criUc  sc^ea,  weighs  oat  the  partial  wit, 
What  /,  or  you,  or  he,  or  no  one  writ," — LloyiPt  Poemt,  p.  162. 

Oaa.  12.— According  to  the  theory  of  this  work,  verbs  themselves  are  not  anfrequently  con- 
noted, one  to  an  other,  by  and,  or,  or  nor ;  so  that  two  or  more  of  them,  being  properly  m  the 
same  construction,  may  oe  parsed  as  agreeing  with  the  same  nominatiTc :  as,  "Bo  that  the  blhid 
and  dumb  [^n]  both  ^Mhe  and  taw." — Matt,  xji,  22.  "  That  no  one  mtg^  buy  or  idt," — Bev. 
xiii,  17.  ••  Which  tee  not,  nor  hear,  nor  hnow." — Dob.  v,  23.  We  have  certainly  very  many  ex- 
amples like  these,  in  which  it  is  neither  convenient  nor  necessary  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the 
nominative  before  the  latter  verb,  or  before  all  but  the  first,  as  most  of  our  grammarian*  do, 
whenever  they  find  two  or  more  finite  verbs  connected  in  this  manner.  Itis  true,  the nominRtive 
may,  in  most  instances,  be  repeated  without  injury  to  the  sense ;  but  this  fact  is  no  proof  of  such 
an  ellipsis ;  because  many  a  sentence  which  is  not  incomplete,  may  possibly  take  additional  word* 
without  change  of  meanuig.  Bat  tiieae  anthora,  (as  X  hare  already  suggested  under  the  head  of 
conjunctions,)  hare  not  been  very  careful  of  their  own  consistency.  If  they  teach,  that,  "  Every 
finite  verb  has  its  own  separate  nominative,  either  expressed  or  implied,'*  which  idea  Murray 
and  others  seem  to  have  gathered  from  Lowtb ;  or  if  they  say,  that,  "  Conjunctions  really  tmito 
sentences,  when  they  appear  to  unite  only  words,"  which  notion  they  may  have  acquired  fVom 
Harris;  what  room  ia  there  fl>r  that  common  assertion,  that,  "Conjunctions  connect  the  same 
aoods  and  tenses  of  verbs/'  which  is  a  part  of  Murray's  eighteenth  rule,  and  found  in  most  of 
our  grammars  ?  For  no  agreement  is  usually  required  between  verbs  that  have  aeparate  nomina. 
tives ;  and  if  vre  supply  a  nominative  wherever  we  do  not  find  one  for  each  verb,  tbn  to  fact  no 
two  verba  will  ever  be  connected  by  any  conjunction. 

Obs.  13. — What  agreement  there  must  be,  between  verbs  that  are  in  the  same  construction,  ft 
is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty.  Some  of  the  Latin  grammarianH  tell  oa,  that  certain 
ecmjanctiona  eonnoet  "  sometimes  similar  moods  and  tenses,  and  sometimes  similar  moods  but 
mnvmttmuM."  See  PmTs  GnmtmafieaLatma,  Octom,  Part  ii,  p.  96.  Rnddiman,  Adam,  and 
Orant,  omit  th«  concord  of  tenaes,  and  enomerata  eertain  ooqjnnctiona  wUeh  *'  couple  like  easea 
and  moods."  But  all  of  them  acknowledge  some  exceptions  to  their  rules.  The  iDstraetions  of 
lindley  Hdrray  and  others,  on  this  point,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  canon :  "  When 
verbs  are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  they  must  either  agree  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  or  have 

'  Tbk  Ofdse  ef  Um  psnons,  b  not  tmivtrtaOf  malntafaed  hi  Ibem  laDgoa^.  Th*  words  of  HsiT  to  ber  soa, 
"TkfJtUitrtmd /have  Mmgiit  tha*  soRDwfng,"  asen  vsi^  properly  to  gtva  the  prscadroee  to  htf  hosba&d ;  aad 
WsattaslraiTaafamantlB  Ht.  Luke's  Greek,  and  lu  Um  IaOh  versions,  as  well  as  Id  others. 

t  nsbadaM9«a«zaatp)e,*'7M(l  Cierreartioell^'~-"EKo  ctCMtro  votmtHj,"— wblebmalHaBaehafltaMlntha 
r""Tiri.  both  Latin  and  ■naltab,  and  jK  li  ascribed  to  Clecro  himself,  dcaems  a  word  of  sxplaDaUaD.  Oteera 
»■  onlor,  having  with  btan  Us  yoang  son  Uamu  Cloeroat  Athens,  wUIe  his  beloved  daitchterTallla  was  with 
hw  BOtbsr  la  ItalV;  thus  wrote  to  his  wUh,  Tarsatla :  "Sttm,  it  TiiUia,liix  witra,  valtlit ;  *ge,  tt  imovittimia 
Amm,  MfaNMSs.^— 1tp»r.  AD  Kam.  Ub.  xiv,  Ep.  v.  That  Is,  "  If  thon.  and  TnUla,  ear  Joj,  are  welt ;  I,  and  the 
sMst  lad  01sno,an  likewise  wsU."  TUs  lllaial  tnasbtian  la  coed  IngUsli,  and  not  to  be  aaaadad  br  bivwriaB ; 
fer  a  Mbsr  to  not  expaelad  to  0vs  pracedeaoe  to  Ms  child.  Bat,  wbea  I  was  a  boy,  the  t«ct  and  vsrstoa  of  Dr. 
UssB  pajiAsdMaaatalWIe;  bseaoso  I  eoald  act  oonedtahow  Ocer*  aoald  evar  faavesild,«<ZaN<l  (Xtwmre 
wM.^  TbacaiUaddtotloBtonowmaebcAenwiMdthaBthaorkbtal.  Sas  It  t»  OamU^i  >V««<st,  p.  SI8 } 
tPOettetk^t  Qntn.  p  U8;  aadathan. 
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Mpaimte  BoauiMtiTM  csprMMd."  Tb!«  ruls,  (witli  a  conddanbU  eceapSon  to  it,  wUolt  etkcc 
ftttthon  Iwd  not  notieed,)  wm  adopted  by  mymf  in  the  Institutes  of  BngoshOmnnuur,  aaltln 
retained  in  the  Brief  Abstract  of  that  work,  entitled,  The  Firat  Li&et  of  EiwUah  Qnmmar.  It 
ttwre  itandfl  ai  the  thirteenth  in  the  aeriea  of  principal  rules :  but,  as  there  u  no  ocearion  to  n- 
far  to  it  in  the  exercise  of  parsins,  I  now  think,  a  less  prominent  place  may  suit  it  as  well  or  bet- 
ter. "Ihv  pdnciple  may  be  considered  as  being  less  certain  and  less  important  than  moat  of  the 
nsnal  rules  of  syntax :  1  shall  therefore  both  Bu>dif|r  the  ezpreuion  of  it,  and  place  it  among  tKe 
notes  of  the  present  code.  See  Notes  fith  and  6th  below. 

Ob8.  14. — By  the  agreemmt  of  rerbs  with  each  other  ia  form,  it  is  meant,  that  the  sunple  fam 
and  the  oompoundi  the  familiar  form  and  the  solemn,  the  amrmatiTe  form  and  the  negative,  or  tbf 
active  form  and  the  pasaiTe,  are  not  to  be  connected  widioat  a  repetition  of  the  nominatire.  \?tth 
xespcct  to  our  language,  this  {tart  of  the  rule  is  doubtless  as  important,  and  as  trae,  as  any  otho. 
A  utonragh  agreement,  then,  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  la  geaeralfy  required,  when  Teibs  uc 
eonueetad  by  and,  or,  or  nor^  and,  under  each  part  of  this  concord,  there  may  be  cited  ontua 
errors  whitdi  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  will  by-and-by  be  shown.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  seta 
to  be  many  allowable  violatiDna  <u  the  role,  some  or  other  of  which  may  po^baps  form  esep- 
tions  to  eveiy  part  of  it.  For  example,  the  tsnte  may  be  varied,  as  it  often  is  in  Latin :  thu, 
"Aa  the  ffeneral  state  of  religion  hatbtim,  i$,  or  thallat,  affected  by  them." — Butler" t  Aaalm,'!- 
341,  "  Tnou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  which  ort,  and  wasC,  and  thaa  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
thus,"— Am.  xri,  6.  In  the  former  of  these  examples,  a  repetition  of  the  nominatiTc  would  sit 
be  agreeable ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  imi^OTement :  as,  "  wAo  art,  and  wio  vut. 
and  toAo  ahalt  be."  (I  here  change  the  pronoun,  becuise  the  relative  wAu;A  is  cot  now  sppM 
as  above.)  "This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that  Aaa&«en,  or  aAaUAa  puhUibed." 
—CanipbeWt  R/ut.ji.  207;  Murray'*  Gram.  p.  222.  "It  onsht  to  be,  'Aa«  boon,  it,  oi  ikallit, 
published.' " — CrombU't  TreattMe,  p.  3S3.  "Truth  and  good  aenae  ore  firm,  and  leHi  mtdHA 
themselves." — Blair' i  RJut.  p,  286.  "  Whereas  MUtou  joUoaiad  a  diSerent  plan,  and  hat  fkm  > 
tragic  conclusion  to  a  poem  otherwise  epic  in  its  fonn.**'— A.  p.  428.  "  I  am  certain,  tlut  fw^ 
are  not,  nor  «ver  «wre,  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England."— R^e^'f  lAttm,  p.  148.  "tbef 
deterve,  and  viU  meet  aot^A,  no  regard."— flJiifr's  RAsL  p.  109. 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  p^iece  to  see. 

Thinks  what  ne'er  too*,  nor  u,  nor  e'er  thatlhe." — Pope,  on  CrU. 
Obb.  16. — So  verbs  diSerins  in  mood  or  form  may  sometimes  agree  with  the  same  BOninatiTe, 
if  the  simplest  verb  be  placed  first-4uely,  I  think,  if  the  words  sUnd  in  any  other  order:  n. 
"  One  may  be  flree  from  affectation  and  not  have  merit."— BJImVs  RAsf.  p.  189.  "  There  it,  ih 
eon  be,  no  other  person," — Murray'i  ££y,8vo,  p.  224.  "  To  see  what  it,  and  ia  avowed  ta'bt.'Cu 
plain  natural  rule." — Butler'a  Analogy,  p.  284.  "  This  great  experiment  haa  uwied,  and  uirati- 
tn;,  well,  every  way  well." — Bbadddhn:  Liberator,  ix,  162.  "This  edition  of  Blr.  Muns/> 
works  on  Bnguah  Qrammar,  deserve*  a  place  iuLlbruies,  Maiwillnia  faiito  obtain  it."-— Sunu 
CsniO:  Uurrap't  Gram.  8vo,  ii,  299. 

"  What  nothing  earthly  ffioe*,  or  can  destroy." — Pope, 

"  Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  thaa  the  rest." — Id. 
Obi.  16. — Since  moat  of  the  tenses  of  an  English  verb  are  composed  of  two  or  more  words,  to 
prevent  a  needless  or  disagreeable  repetition  of  auxiliaries,  participles,  and  principal  verbs,  thoK 
parts  which  are  common  to  two  or  more  verbs  in  the  same  aentence,  are  generally  expreiMd  to 
the  first,  and  understood  to  the  rest ;  or  reserved,  and  put  last,  aa  the  oommon  supplement  oF 
each :  as,  "  To  which  thn  do  oi  can  extend," — Butler**  Analot/y,  p.  71.  "  He  may,  sa  an;  obi 
may,  if  he  mil,  incur  an  infamous  execution  from  the  hands  ot  dvil  justice."- /&.  p.  S2.  "All 
that  has  usurped  the  name  of  virtue,  and  [ha*]  deceived  us  by  its  semolance,  must  be  a  mockoj 
and  a  delusion." — Dr.  Chalmers.  "  Human  praise,  and  human  eloquence,  mav  acknovledgf  it, 
but  the  Discemer  of  the  heart  never  will"  htchnowledffe  itj. — Id.  "  We  use  thee  not  so  hudlj. 
as  prouder  livers  do"  \u*e  thee^.—'Shak.  "Which  they  might  have  foreseen  and  Intight  iort] 
avoided." — Butler.  "Every  sincere  endeavour  to  amend,  shall  be  assisted,  [*]uUi  be]  acoepU^ 
and  [sAo^  be\  rewarded." — Carter.  "  Behold.  I  thought,  He  will  surely  come  out  to  me,  sad 
[ut'Sj  stand  and  [tot//]  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  hu  Ood,  and  [u»//]  strike  hi*  hand  otn  tlw 
place,  and  [unll]  recover  the  leper." — 2  Kii\g»,  v,  U.  "They  mean  to,  and  will,  hear  patiently." 
— Saiem  B^i^er.   That  is,  "  They  mean  to  hear  patiently,  and  they  will  bear  patient^." 

"  Virtue  may  be  asaaiTd,  but  never  hurt, 
Swprit'd  by  onjust  force,  but  not  inthraWd."—MUUm. 

**  Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  cure, 
Firstiriah  to  be  tmpoiecf  on,  and  then  are,"— Cini^per, 
Obi.  )7.— Fnnn  the  foregoing  examples,  it  may  he  seen,  that  the  complex  and  divisible  Bti«- 
tore  of  the  BogUsh  moods  and  tenses,  prodnees,  when  verbs  are  connected  together,  a  itnkiBt 
peeoUaril^  of  conatruotion  in  onr  language,  as  oompared  with  the  nearest  cencspondiag  o» 
stnietion  in  Latin  or  Greek.  For  we  ean  eonuoet  dinbient  auxiliaries,  participles,  or  prisnu 
Ttrbs,  without  repeating,  and  apparently  without  connecting,  the  other  parts  of  the  nwsd 
tense.   And  although  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  parts  are  necessarily  uodentood  wh"' 
ever  thejr  are  not  reputed,  there  are  sentences,  and  those  not  a  few,  in  which  ws  cannot  txjno 
them,  vrithout  inserting  also  an  additional  nominative,  and  producing  distinct  cUasct ;  tf> 
•  •  Should  it  not  Ae  taken  up  and  purtwdf  "—Dr.  Chalmere.    "  WWe  thieves  db  net  break  tkrm^ 
nor  tteaV—Matt.  vi,  20.   " None  present  eoM dther  read  ot  ei^plain  the  writing.''— J""' 
Did.  Vol.  i,  p.  Ifi9,   Thus  we  sometimes  make  a  single  auxiliary  an  index  to  the  mood  and  tesM 
of  more  than  one  verb, 

Obs.  18. — ^Tha  verb  do,  which  is  sometimes  an  auxiliary  and  sometimes  a  principal  verb,  i* 
thought  1^  some  grammarians  to  be  also  fitly  made  a  a^dietUute  for  otiier  verbs,  as  a  piouou  u 
fbr  nonns ;  but  this  dootrine  has  not  been  taught  with  accuracy,  and  the  practice  under  it  mi» 
many  instaoces  be  found  to  involve  a  soleeiam.  In  this  kind  of  subatitation,  then  »■<>*  *^ 
bs  a  InM  aUipsIi  of  flu  principal  verb,  so  tittt  (b  b  only  an  ntiliuy;  orslis  lbs  vsn 
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in  sfriwtf  or  a^Hrft,  if  it  nnd  one,  ntut  exactly  coimpond  to  ett  Mtionde«cibed  befere :  ao  thet 
to  speftk  of  dMo^  (Ail  or  la  merdy  the  tliortMt  way  of  repeKting  the  idea:  as,  "He  htxt 
not  plays,  ae  thou  dott,  Antony." — SAai.  That  is,  "  as  thou  do$t  love  ptayt."  "  This  fellow  is 
wise  enough  topiaytkefool;  aod,  to  do  thai  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit."— /«£  Here,  "to  do  t\at," 
is,  "to  play  ths  fooL"  "  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  there."— Gen.  ZTiii,  30.  Do  what  i 
Destroy  tbie  city,  sa  had  been  threatened.  Where  (to  is  an  anziliary,  there  is  no  real  substitution ; 
Mid.bitheothisrinstancaB.itianotproparly  thernbdo,  tiutis  «m  mbetitnte,  bat  mtherthe 
werdthat  follows  it— or  perhaps,  both.  For,  since  ersrv  aetion  etmsfsta  in  dsti^ aoNHAUiy  or  ia 
doing  tomehov,  this  general  rerb  do,  with  lAia.  that,  it,  thua,  or  ao,  to  identify  the  Mtion,  may 
snme  the  import  of  many  a  longer  phreae.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  substitute  this  Tetb 
for  any  term  to  which  it  is  not  eqaiTaltnt ;  aa,  '*  The  a  is  certainly  to  be  sounded  as  tiie  Bngltdt 
do." — WaUcor**  ZHct.  w.  A.  Say,  "  as  the  English  aoutui  it;  "  for  do  is  here  abanid,  and  grosste 
soledstical.  "The  duke  had  not  behsTed  with  that  loyalty  with  which  he  ought  to  hare  doM. 
—Lowth'a  Oram.  p.  ni ;  ifiirr<^«,  i,  212 ;  ChrnvMii'*,  m-,  Fufi,  137;  /fljwwtf's,  209.  Say, 
*'  with  which  he  ought  to  have  behaned; "  for,  to  have  done  with  loyalty,  is  not  what  waa  meant 
—far  &om  it  Clarendon  wrote  the  text  thna :  "  The  Duke  had  not  bebaTed  with  that  loyalty, 
a$  he  ought  to  hare  done."  This  Aonld  have  been  eorreeted,  not  by  ehaaging  *^ «  "  to  "  toua 
vkiek,"  but  by  eaTiag>-^'wilk  that  loyalty  wUek  he  ong^t  to  hm  Oaonodi  "  or,  »ibMM  ipowU 
bme  heeomthm. 

Oaa.  19. — ^It  lltUa  to  the  credit  of  onr  grammarians,  to  find  so  many  of  them  tbos  concur* 
ring  in  the  same  obvious  error,  and  even  making  bad  Bnglish  worse.  The  very  example* 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  to  prove  that  do  may  be  a  substitute  for  other  vertn,  are  wmm  of 
tham  in  point,  and  sll  of  them  have  been  constantly  and  shamefully  mitinttnreted.  Thus : "  They 
\do  and  didl  sometimes  also  supply  the  place  of  another  verb,  and  make  the  repetition  of  it,  in 
thesameor  a  subsequent  sentence,  unnecessary :  aa, '  Ton  attend  not  to  your  stnues  as  hedbec; ' 
(i.  e.  as  h«attemU,  &c.)  '  I  ehsU  come  if  I  can:  but  if  I  do  not,  please  to  excuse  me: '  (i.e.  if  I 
eomeiiat.)"—L.  Uwvay's  Gram.  Vol.  i,  p.  88;  H.  C.  Smith's,  88;  IngersoU's,  135;  Fiak't,  78; 
A.  FlinfM,  41 ;  Hiiey't,  30.  This  remark,  bat  not  the  examples,  was  taken  from  Lowth's  Oram. 
p.  41.  Cbnrchill  varies  it  thus,  and  retains  Lowth's  example :  "  It  [L  a.  do]  is  nsed  also,  to  sup- 
ply Replace  of  another  verb,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  it :  aa,  '  He  lovee  not  plays.  As 
thou  dott,  Antonv.'  SsAXs." — New  Gram.  p.  96.  Qreenleaf  says,  "  To  prevent  the  repetition 
of  snaersnoreMn*,  in  the  same,  or  [a]  following  sentmoe,  w«  frequently  makk  use  of  da  aitd 
did;  aa,  *Jaok  iMzoithe  Engliah  Manage  aa  net  Henry  dbei;'  thatia,  *asfWtuHenn 
leanu.'  <  I  shall  oome  if  I  can ;  but  if  I  do  not,j|>lease  to  exense  me; '  diat  is,  ■  if  I  coma  not.' " 
—Gram.  SimpNJled,  p,  27.  Sanborn  says,  "Do  is  also  used  initead  of  another  Mr&,  and  not  un- 
frequMtly  instead  of  both  Me  ii«r&  and  itt  olffeet:  as,  '  he  lovei  work  aa  wM  as  you  do ; '  Ait  is, 
aa  well  as  yon  love  uwk." — Atialyt.  Gram.  p.  112.  Now  all  these  interpretattons  are  wrong;  the 
word  do,  dott,  or  does,  being  simply  an  auxiliary,  after  which  the  principal  verb  (with  ita  object 
where  it  has  one)  is  mtdentood.  But  the  Hist  example  la  bad  English,  and  ita  explanation  is  stfll 
worse.  For,  A«  (Wtoffdi,  &e.,"  means,  "As  Ae  attends  to  your studiM .' "  And  what  geod  s«ue 
is  there  in  this  i  The  sentence  ought  to  have  been,  "  Tou  do  not  attend  to  your  stnates,  as  he 
does  to  hit,"  Tbat  is — "as  he  does  attend  to  his  studies."  This  plainly  snows  that  there  is, 
in  the  text,  no  real  substitution  of  does  for  attends.  So  of  all  other  examples  exhibited  in  our 
gimmmara.  under  this  head:  there  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  in  any  of  them;  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  eWptw  resolves  them  all.  Tet,  strange  to  say,  m  the  latest  and  most  leaned  of  thisaort 
of  text-boou,  we  find  the  lame  sham  example,  fictitious  and  soieoiatical  as  it  is,  still  blindly  re- 
peated, to  ijkow  that  "doas"  is  not  in  its  own  [4aee,  aa  an  auxiliary,  but "  anppUM  plaM  of 
another  verb."— /Wfo^a  £.  Gram.  8vo,  1850,  p.  265. 


NoTB  I. — ^Wben  a  verb  hai  nominatiTes  vi  difierei^  perame  or  mudbeia,*  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor,  it  mast  agree  with  the  nearest,  (unless  an  other  be  the  pnooipal 
term,)  and  most  be  understood  to  Uie  rest,  in  the  person  and  number  reijaured ; 
u, ' '  Neither  you  nor  I  am  wHwanwd."-*  W,  JUm.  "  That  neither  tNj  Mr  ye  alto 
die." — Numb.  xvUi,  3. 

"  But  neither  god,  nor  sbrine,  nor  mysdo  rito, 
Their  1^,  nor  her  walla,  his  soul  ddight.^* — Sowe'i  Lttean,  B.     1. 86, 

NoTX  11^— But,  once  all  nominatives  that  require  di&r«ot  fonna  of  the  verb, 
Tirtoally  produce  separate  clauses  or  propositions,  it  is  better  to  complete  the  eenoco^ 
vhenever  we  convemently  oan,  by  expressing  the  verb  or  its  auxUiaiy  in  eoraexioo 
1^  each  of  ;  as,  *'  Either  thou  art  to  blame,  or  I  tun." — Cbm/y's  Gram.  p. 
78.  "  Neithw  tMre  their  Bumbers,  norwoi  their  destination,  known.'*--- ^.  jlAm^t 
Cfram.  p.  134.  So  in  claoses  connected  by  and:  as,  "  Bi^  decUmstion  u  idle, 
and  muramn  finitlesB.'' — W(Bb*^$  £uaifs,  p.  S2.  8ay,-^"and  iaaniuuiB«rv 
fruitleas." 

NoTK  in. — ^In  English,  the  speaker  should  always  mention  bioiself  last;  unhns 

*  Two  dagelsn  connected  by  and,  whm  tbey  fbnu  a  part  af  sdA  a  tUi^aiuitiM,  ai»  stfl]  •qttfn^nt  to  s  p)n> 
nl :  sad  an  to  be  tnatad  ■*  saoh,  In  the  ^tax  of  Uw  vwb.  Heooe  tiia  tbltowing  eonsrraoMnii  appsan  ta  be 
^oenrate:  "A  dnida  eooaonsnt  w  a  maUandalttuU  Iwlbio aa aeontad  vona^ <i  jelnsd  to  ttaatvowsL"— 
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his  own  saperior  dignity,  or  the  oonfesrional  nature  of  the  ezpresrion,  vamnt  lum  in 
toting  the  precedence:  as,  "  Thou  or  I  m\ss%  go." — "He  Uien  addteaaed  lus  di»- 
cooxie  to  ff^  father  and  me." — "£Sen  emd  Jvill  oeA,  apart,  the  refiige  of  soim 
fbreat  oiXi.**— Scott.    See  Obs.  11th  above. 

Norn  IV. — Two  or  moro  dirtinet  sol^eot  pfanms  conneeled  by  or  w  nor,  reqtun 
a  nngnlar  Terb ;  and,  if  a  nominatire  oome  after  the  veib,  tiiat  most  be  nngolu 
alao :  aa.  "  That  a  dnmkard  shoold  be  poor,  or  that  a  fop  abonld  be  ignorant,  u  not 
strange." — "  To  give  an  affinnt,  or  to  take  one  tamelyi  uno  mark  of  a  great  mini" 
So,  wnen  the  phrases  are  nneonnected  :  as.  "  To  spread  suspicion,  to  invent  calommei, 
to  propagate  scandal,  reguiret  neither  labour  nor  courage." — Rambler,  No.  183. 

Note  V. — In  general,  when  verbs  are  ooonectedb^  and,  or,  or  nor,  th^miut 
either  agree  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  or  the  nmplest  in  form  must  be  placed  first; 
as,  "  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  toent  and  returned,  and  dwdi  it 
Nineveh." — Isaiah,  xzzvii,  37.  "  For  if  I  an  offender,  or  ham  committed  aj 
Haas  worthy  of  doath,  I  refiise  not  to  die." — Acts,  xxy,  11. 

NoTM  VI. — In  stead  of  ooujoining  discordant  verbs,  it  is  in  general  better  to  re- 
peat the  nominative  or  iusert  a  new  one ;  as,  "  He  was  greallj  heated,  and  [ie] 
drank  with  avidity." — Mums^*s  Key^  8to,  p.  201.    "A  penon  mn  be  great  or  riA 
^  ohanee ;  bnt  rannoe  he  wise  or  good,  without  taking  {Muna  for  it.'* — R.  p.  200. 
— *'  bnt  no  one  can  he  wise  or  good,  without  taking  pains  for  it*' 

Non  VII.— A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  the  solemn  sfcyle  and  the  familiar,  is  inelfr 
gant,  whether  the  verbs  refer  to  the  same  nominative  or  wiTe  different  ones  ez[vrased; 
as,  "  What  appears  tottering  and  in  hazard  of  tambUng»  mw&eecA  in  the  speetitor 
the  painful  emotion  of  fear.  — Karnes,  El.  of  Orii.  ii,  356.  "And  the  miikmud 
singetk  blithe,  And  the  mower  whets  his  sitbe." — Milton's  Allegro,  1.  65  and  66. 

Note  Vm. — To  use  different  moods  under  precisely  the  same  cireumstanees, » 
improper,  even  if  the  verba  have  separate  nominatives  ;  aa,  "Bating  that  one  tptak 
and  an  other  amviers,  it  is  quite  the  same." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  368.  Say, — "tbt 
one  speaks  ;  "  for  both  the  speaking  and  the  answering  an  assumed  as  facts. 

Non  IX. — When  two  terms  are  connected,  which  involve  different  forms  of  tbc 
same  verb,  such  parts  of  the  compound  tenses  as  are  not  common  to  both  (ivms,  should 
be  inserted  in  full :  except  sometimes  after  the  auxiliary  do  ;  as,  "And  then  ho  f<^, 
as  I  do."—Shak,  That  is,  "  as  I  tfo  faU"  The  following  sentences  are  therefon 
fonlty :  "  I  think  myself  highly  obliged  to  mate  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine."— 
iS^Mct.  No.  474.  Say, — "  as  be  has  made  mine."  "  Every  attem^  to  remove  dien, 
Aof,  and  likely  will  prove  nnaneoeasfol."— Gt^'f  Protodical  Gram.  p.  4.  Sij, 
— "  has  proved,  and  likely  wUlprovet  nnsnccessfol." 

NoTX  jC. — ^Tlie  verh  do  must  never  be  substituted  for  any  term  to  which  its  vm 
meaning  is  not  adapted  ;  nor  is  there  any  use  in  putting  it  for  a  preceding  verb  that  i> 
equally  short :  as,  **  When  we  see  how  confidently  men  rest  on  groundless  surmiMs 
in  reference  to  theur  own  souls,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  do  it  in  reference  to 
others." — iSint«on.  Better: — "that  they  so  rest  in  reference  to  the  sovh  oj 
others ; "  for  this  repeats  the  idea  with  more  exactness. 

Nora  XI. — The  preterit  should  not  be  employed  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of  the 
wb;  nor  shonld  the  perfect  mrtiinple  be  used  for  the  preterit  or  confounded  witli 
the  present  Thus:  say,  "Tohaveyone,"  not,  "To  havetpen/;"  and,  "I^ 
80,"  not,  "I  done  so;"  or,  *' He  «w  them,"  not,  "He  seen  them."  Agii": 
aaynot,    It  was      or  Ao»«f  np ; "  bnt,  "  It  was  Ai^ofor  &>i«<erf  up." 

Non  XII.-— Care  should  be  taken,  to  give  every  verb  or  participle  its  appromiU 
fimn,  and  not  to  confinmd  those  which  resemble  each  other ;  as,  to  flee  and  to 
2ey  and  toUe,  to  sit  and  to  set,  to  faUaad  to  feU,  &c.    Urns :  say,  "  He  «9 
thefiie;"  not,  "  He  ^  by  the  fov ;"—"  He  Ao*  ieeome  rich ; "  iiot»"Hau"- 
coflwri^;" — "I  wou&f  rather  <ft^;"  not,   I  Aatf rather stoy." 

NoTB  XHT. — ^In  the  syntax  of  winds  ihei  express  time,  whether  they  be  Terte, 
adverbs,  or  nouns,  the  or^r  and  fitne.<«  of  time  should  be  observed,  tiiat  ^  teosei 
may  be  naedaoora^ng  to  their  import  Thus ;  in  rtoadol^"  I  kem  mw  bin  hiH  mit,' 
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mj,"l  $aw  Mm  kut  we«k  ;  " — and,  in  stead  of,  "  I  »aw  him  thU  week  ;  "  say,  "  I  have 
imi  him  this  week."  So,  io  stead  of,  "Itoldyoualreadjf;*' or,  "  I  have  told  yaa 
he/ore ;  "  aay,  **  I  have  told  you  ahrtady;  " — "I  tdd ^oo  before." 
y  NoTK  XIv. — ^Verbs  of  commanding,  dealing,  expecting,  bopng,  intendmg,  per- 
mitting, and  some  othets,  in  all  their  tamies,  refer  to  aotioaB  or  events,  relatively  pro* 
seat  or  fottve :  one  should  therefore  say,  "  I  hoped  yon  teould  come ; "  net, "  1  hoped 
you  wokU  have  eome ; " — and,  "  I  intended  to  do  it; "  not,  "  I  intended  to  Aare 
done  it — &c. 

Non  XV. — Propositions  that  are  as  trae  now  as  tfacr  ever  vera  or  will  be, 
should  generally  be  expressed  in  the  present  tense  :  as,  "  He  seemed  hardly  to  know, 
that  two  and  two  make  four ;  "  not,  "  made."— Blair's  Gram.  p.  65.  "  He  will 
tell  yon.  that  whatever  is,  is  right."  Sometimes  the  present  tense  is  improper  with 
the  coDjanctioa  that,  though  it  would  be  quite  proper  without  it ;  as,  "  Others  said, 
7W  it  is  Elias.  And  others  said,  2%at  it  m  a  prophet." — Mark,  vi,  15.  Here 
7^  should  be  omitted,  or  else  m  should  be  vhu.    The  oaptal  T  ia  idao  improper. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  TJNDER  RULE  XVH. 
TTinAK  mi  Kdlb  msLv. — Hoiaxxuv^  Cotamatsa  bt  OB. 
"We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct  consist." — Bamhhr,  No.  41. 

[Tonuu. — Not  piop«r,  bMMM  the  ntb  eoiuut  b  of  the  plural  namber,  and  doM  not  eomctly  agree  with  It# 
twataHloaMTw,rM(ONudMJi<iM«,rtiicli  an  «oiuMelMbr«r,  and  taken  Bat,  aeeonUng  to  Iliila 

ITck, "  WItMt  a  T«rb  bae  two  or  toon  nominattrea  oanaeetad  bjr  er  or  aor,  It  nuul  agfea  aith  ttan  atnglf,  and  not 
u  ir  taken  together."  Iteaftee,  eeiuttf  ihoold  ba  csnwU;  tbu,  •*  Wa  do  not  kaow  In  iriia 

iiMatt  tMuuu."] 

"A  noun  or  a  pronoun  joined  with  a  participle,  constitute  a  nomlnatlTe  case  ahaolute." — 
BichuWi  Oram.  Part  ii,  p.  60.  "The  relatiye  wUl  be  of  that  case,  which  the  verb  or  noun 
fiilloinng,  or  the  prepontion  going  befiire,  use  to  ^yern." — Dr.  Adam't  Oram.  p.  203.. 
"Which  the  verb  or  noun  foUowing*  or  Uie  prepoution  going  before,  usually  govKn."— 
Ooulft  Aden's  Gram.  p.  200.*  "  hi  the  different  modes  of  pronunciation  which  habit  or 
eqnice  gire  rise  to." — JDi^jU,  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  14.  "  By  which  he,  or  his  deputy, 
were  auth<nized  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebnry  forest." — ytmtui,  p.  261.  "Whererer 
objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or  motion  were  concerned,  the  imitatioa 
bywords  was  abundantly  obvious." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  55.  "  The  pleasure  or  pain  resulting 
from  a  traiu  of  perceptions  in  different  circumstances,  are  a  beautiiui  contriTOnce  of  nature 
for  Taluable  porposes."— £(unM,  El.  of  Crit.  i,  262.  ■*  Because  their  foolish  vanity  or  their 
criminal  ambition  represent  the  principles  by  which  Huj  are  influenced,  as  absolntely 

Erfect."— Zrf/e  of  Madame  De  ^ak,  p.  2.  "  Hence  naturally  arise  indifiiarence  or  avenion 
tween  the  parties." — Broum'i  Ettimate,  ii,  37.  "A  penitent  unbeliever,  or  an  impenitent 
belierer,  are  characters  no  where  to  be  found." — Tract,  No.  183.  *<  Copying  whatever  is 
peculiar  in  the  talk  of  all  thc»e  whose  birth  or  fortune  entitle  than  to  imitation." — RanMer, 
N'o.  194.  '*  Where  love,  hatred,  fear,  or  contempt,  are  often  of  decisive  infiueace."— i>i«iam'« 
Cicero,  p.  119.  "A  lucky  anecdote  or  an  enlivening  talerelieve  the  folio  pi^." — D'Imieti'e 
CmMitit»t  ToL  i,  p.  15.  ■*  For  outwai^  matter  or  event,  fitshion  not  the  chanotcc  within." 
—Book  of  Thouffhia,  p.  37.  '*  Yet  sometimes  we  have  seen  that  wine,  or  chance,  have  warmed 
cdd  htama."—Dryd«n'i  Poemt,  p.  76.  Motion  ia  a  Genus ;  Plight,  a  Species ;  thisPlight 
or  that  Flight  are  Individuals."— JTomf's  Harmett  p.  38.  "  When  et,  atU,  vel,  aive,  or  ««, 
are  joined  to  different  members  of  the  same  sent^ce." — Adam's  Lot.  and  Eng.  Gram.  p. 
200 ;  Goultft  Lot.  Gram.  203  ;  Grant'i,  266.  "  Wisdom  or  folly  govern  us."— /"«*'*  Englitk 
Gram.  p.  84.  "A  or  an  are  styled indeftnite  articles."— fbtte/#  Gram.  p.  4.  "A  rustynoil, 
or  a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies." — ^>ectaior.  No.  7.  "Are  either  the  subject  or  the 
predicate  in  the  second  sentence  modified?  "—Fotoler'i  E.  Gram.  Svo,  1860,  p.  678,  {  689. 
*'  Praise  frcnn  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe. 
Are  lost  on  hearers  thatour  merits  know." — PepSf  Biad,  B.  x,  1.  S98. 

nifSXK  THB  RlTLB  nSBLF. — NoUraATTVES  Co.NNlCTKD  BT  NOR. 

"Neither  be  nor  she  have  spoken  to  him."— Pwrm'*  Gram.  p.  237.  "For  want  of  a 
pmoess  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  weariness." — 
Jobxsoh:  inCrabb't  <%n.p.  611.  "Neithertustory  nor  tradition  fomish  suoh  in£cirmati<m." 
—BtierttOH'e  Amer.  Vol.  i,  p.  2.  "  Neither  the  form  •oat  power  of  the  liquids  have  varied 
materially."— X»^A<,  on  the  Greek  A^h.  p.  16.   "Whrae  neither  ncnse  nor  motion  are 

*Mamg  tha  schoehnaHer  has  H,  "wd  to  ■oreni,''— Btgitrt  Gram.  p.  64.  He  pals  tbavublaatPrOHif 
'w.  I>r.BBlUoaalla■i^"llnN>ar|mnu■"— 2«k  (?ram.p.m  lUs  Is  right. -O.  B. 
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MMUwned."— BAwr**  AM.  p.  65.  <■  Keither  ChulM  nor  his  brother  wen  qtutMed  to 
■uppwt  BUflh  a  syBtem." — Jtmim,  p.  3iO.  "  Whext*  tlwnfflce,  neither  the  EvebiMas  cf 
repnsoitKtioii,  nor  the  mnath  of  pWHini»  Mrvsi  u  it  wen,  to  cover  the  trg^aMiit  knot 
Moe  to  leave  the  beaten  track."— CoeipMr*  Bhtt,  p.  381.  "  In  nuuty  eowitriee  ciUai 
Christian,  neither  Christianity,  nor  Ha  evidence,  are  fiiiily  laid  before  men." — Atffar'i 
Anaioffj/,  p.  S69.  "  Neither  tiie  intellect  nor  the  heart  are  capable  of  being  driven."— 
Abbotft  Teacher,  p.  20.  "  Throughout  tha  hynm,  neither  Apollo  nor  Diana  are  in  aaj  mj 
connected  with  the  Son  or  M.oon."—Q>l»ridffa's  Introd.  p.  19SI.  "  Of  which,  neithec  lie, 
nor  this  Onunmar,  take  any  notice." — Johnton't  Oram.  Com.  p.  346.  "NeiUwr  theii 
■olicitude  nor  their  £cii«^bt  extend  eo  far." — Boberttorit  Am«r,  Vol.  i,  p.  287.  "Ndths 
Gomara,  nor  Oviedo,  nor  Herrera.  conaider  Qjeda.  or  hii  companion  Yeepucci,  as  the  first 
dieoonrerers  of  the  continent  of  America."— Vot  i.  p.  471.  "  Neither  the  genenl  ritn*- 
tton<tf  our  coloniei,  nor  that  partionlar  distieM  which  foraed  the  inhiAteate  of  BoMon  t> 
tadie  up  arms,  have  been  thought  wortiiy  of  a  numaent^s  ooniideratiaa."— Vwatiii,  p.  171 

**  Nor  War  nor  Wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight, 
lliey  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fi^t." — Crabbe'a  Borovgh,  p.  SO. 

'*  Nor  time  nor  chance  breed  such  confttstons  yet. 
Nor  are  the  mean  so  raia'd,  nor  sunk  the  great." — Amw'j  Zmcws  B.  iii,  h  213. 

TjRDXft  NOTB  L — NomXAXTTBS  THai  DlSAOEBX. 

<*The  deOnite  article  the,  designates  what  particular  tiling  or  things  is  meant"— Jfir- 
ehant'a  School  Oram.  p.  23  and  p.  33.  "  Sometimes  a  word  or  words  necessary  to  coi^iMc 
the  grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence,  is  not  expressed,  but  omitted  by  eUqats."— 
Burr'i  Gram.  p.  16,  *'  Ellipsis,  or  abbreviations,  is  the  wheels  of  laagoage."— Kom^* 
Gram.  p.  12.  "  The  conditions  or  tenor  of  none  of  them  ^paai  at  this  da,j."—EvUhiiitaii 
Hiet.  0/"  JbCius.  Vol.  i,  p.  16.  "Nether  men  nor  money  were  wanting  fbrtheaeiTtea."- 
A.  ToTi. p.  279.  "EitherourowjifiMliagiinrthenpKeeBntatioaaftlkMitfothflntiiqiin 
frequent  emphatic  cUstinotion."— Aerkr'*  Extreism,  p.  IS.  "  Either  Atoms  and  Chaace, « 
Nature  are  uppermost :  now  I  am  for  the  latter  part  of  the  disjunction." — Ctoffio-'i  Auto- 
ninue,  p.  ISl.  "Theii  riches  or  poverty  are  generally  proportioned  to  their  sctiTit;  or 
indolence." — Rot*  Cox's  Narrative.  *'  Concerning  the  other  part  of  him,  neither  you  nor  he 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea." — Bp.  Home.  "  Whose  earnings  or  income  are  so  muU." 
— N.  S.  DitcipKne,  p.  ISO.  "  Neither  riches  nor  fame  render  a  man  happy." — AHr|*  Gram. 
p.  71.  "  The  references  to  the  pages,  always  point  to  the  first  volume,  uiuaas  the  Sxadw 
or  Key  are  mentioned." — Marray'a  Oram.  VOL  ii,  p.  283. 

TJHDn  NoTB  II. — Coxrurra  isb  Cohcobd. 

"My  lord,  you  wrong  my  fathor:  nw  he  nor  I  are  capable  of  harbouring  a  thon^ 
against  your  peace." — Wa^oie.  "  There  was  no  division  of  acts ;  no  paosee  or  Intenil 
between  them ;  but  the  stMe  was  oostinui^y  ftUI ;  occupied  eithN  by  the  actors,  or  Oe 
ohonuL"— JUnfr'*  Rhet,  p.  463.  **  Every  word  ending  in  B,  P,  F,  as  also  many  ia  T,  an  <a 
this  order." — Dr.  Murray't  Hiet.  of  Lang,  i,  73.  "As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  n*"^ 
nothing  con  be  more  absurd  than  the  general  system  of  human  life  and  human  knowle^e." 
— BoUn^rrohe,  on  Hiet.  p.  347.  "  By  which  the  body  of  sin  and  destii  is  done  away,  may 
cleansed." — Bardaiy'a  Worke,  i,  166.  "And  Uiose  were  already  converted,  and  regeiention 
begun  in  tiiem." — lb.  iii,  433.  "  For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  well  stricken  in  yesia" 
— Lttke,  i,  18.  "  Who  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren  i " — Mark,  iii,  33.  "  Lebanon  ii  «< 
mfficient  to  bum,  not  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering." — haiah,  d,  1^ 
"InAnmatton  has  been  obta^ed,  and aometriala  made." — 9oeielyinAmeriea,it30i.  '*ft>* 
ae  obvitnu,  and  Ite  causes  more  eesUy  understood." —  WeMer'a  Euay*,  p.  84.  "AH  laaguso 
fnmiah  exampleB  of  this  kind,  and  the  English  as  many  as  any  other." — Prieitky'*  Oram. 

rlfi7.  *'Tbe  winters  are  long,  and  the  cold  intense." — Mom't  Geoff,  p.  39.  -Uarwi*^ 
hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  deepiaed  reproof ! " — Prov.  v,  12.  "The  vestsla  «w 
aboHshed  by  Theodoeiue  the  Grea^  and  the  fire  of  Yeeta  extinguiflhed."— iwnprwm* 
Vestalee.  "Riches  beget  pride;  pride,  impatience." — Bvaiont'*  Praetieai  Leuoni,  V.t'- 
"  Gtammar  is  not  reaswing,  any  more  than  organization  is  thoiq^t,  or  letters  lonnas.  " 
En^i/tioa,  p.  90.   **  Words  are  Implements,  aud  gramme  a  maohme." — lb.  p.  91. 

TJifDBB  Note  HL — Fuca  of  tub  Fibst  FBaaoN. 
"I  or  thou  art  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  businees  proposed."— ifKrrojr'j 
8vo,  p.  184.    "I  and  he  were  there." — Dr.  Aah'e  Ontm.  p.  61.    "And  we  dreamed  a  dl^ 
in  one  night,  I  and  he." — Gen,  xli,  11.   "If  my  view*  remain  the  same  as  mine  aadlni 
wore  ia  lfta8."--Gooi>XLL :  htherotor^  ix,  148.  **  I  and  my  &lher  were  lidtag  'f^^'-^f' 
p.  IM.  "The  premiams  were  given  to  me  and  George."- A.   *'I  andJneai«inn*M-~* 
ib.   "  They  ought  to  invite  me  and  my  sister."— ift.   "  I  and  you  intend  g^ng."— 
Qrmm.  p.  6fi.   "I  and  John  are  going  to  Town."— BrtttiA  Gram.  p.  193.   "I,  and  he  are 
sick.   I,  and  thou  are  welL" — Jamea  Broum't  American  Oram.,  Boeton  Bdititm  of  WliP- 
183.   "Itandheis.   I,  and  thou  art.   I.  and  he  mitfls."— A.  p.  U».  ^'Jttai^'" 
well.  I,  thou,  and  ahe  ware  walking."— A.  p.  127. 
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Undbb  Notb  IV.—T>vsTUiUT  Sttbtbct  Phbabbs. 
<*  To  ptaetin  Ule-bmriBg,  ar  eren  to  conutenauee  it.  ue  gtest  mf  nrtioe."— f  mm'*  Imtt. 
p.  Ifi^  "ToTSTMlMcgceiBpOrtobstMjrsiu'sfirwDdi^aTeooiitempti  "To 
wri*e  all  tubstsntlrea  wkh  capital  lettan,  or  to  exclude  them  from  adjectiTea  derived  from 
proper  naows,  may  pcchspa  be  thought  ofleneea  too  amall  for  animadTenion ;  bat  the  evil 
ot  ianoTation  is  amaya  sonuithiiiff." — Dr.  Bamvft  Euaya,  p.  88.  "  To  lire  in  such  funiliea, 
ot  to  hare  teach  aerraata,  are  lueaiingB  from  Ood." — FamUjf  Commmttaiy,  p.  64.  "  Kow 
Ihmj  portioned  ont  the  country,  what  reTohitiona  they  experienoed,  or  what  wars  they 
maintained,  are  utterly  unknown." — GoUbmith't  Ortte»,Yci,  i.  p>  4.  "ToKwakM-towiiM 
pospiewnuly  and  agreeably,  are  irttftimnfrrrti  of  the  utmost  eonaeqaenee  to  all  who  pnzpoae* 
either  by  speadh  or  writiag,  to  mOetem  tile  pubUo."— Blatyt  Bhtt.  p.  11. 

TTimn  Noib  V.— Mau  tbb  Vbkbs  Aobju. 
**  Do4h  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seeketh  that 
which  is  gone  astray?" — Mait.  XTiii,  12.  "Did  he  not  £ear  the  Lord,  and  besought  the 
Itord,  and  the  Lord  rntented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  ?  — J«r.  xxvi,  19. 
■*And  doat  thou  <^en  uiine  eyes  upon  anch  an  iHie,  and  brinj^t  me  into  judgement  with 
the*  }  "— -JU,  ziT,  3.  "If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  brioleth  not  hil 
tongue,  but  deceireth  hia  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain.'  — Jamet,  i,  26.  "  If  thou 
sell  aught  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buyeat  aught  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  ye  ^all  not  oinffoaa 
<Mie  an  other." — Leoiticta,  xxr,  14.  "And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee,  shall  have 
become  po<M-,  and  be  sold  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not  oompel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  serTant." — 
Wbbstu's  Biblb:  i>«.  xxv,  39.  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,'  &c.— dfotf.  t,  23.  "Authea  waa  content 
to  call  a  coach,  and  crossed  tha  brook*" — Bambkr,  No.  34.  *'  It  is  either  totally  suppressed, 
or  ai^ieaia  in  its  loweat  and  moat  imperfect  fmmJ'—Bktir'a  EMtt.  p.  23.  "But  if  any  man 
be  a  worshiper  of  Qod,anddoethluBwiU.ldmheheareth."— JaAn,iz,  31.  "  Whereby  1^ 
xighteousness  and  obedience,  dmth  and  sufferings  without,  become  profitable  unto  ns,  and 
ia  made  ours."— Bwefay't  Worki,  i,  164.  "  Who  ought  to  bare  been  here  bafim  thee,  and 
ol^eet>  if  th^  had  aught  against  me." — AoU,  zxhr.  19. 

*■  Tes !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land,  ahall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  Boal*  and  dare  be  {tee."—CampML 

Uin»E  NoTB  TL— tTsB  Sspautb  UtaiairkTina. 
**H  is  only  an  aspiration  or  breathing ;  and  sometimes  at  the  b^;innine  of  a  word  ii  not 
Bounded  at  alL" — Loteth'i  Qrmn.  p.  4.  "Man  waa  made  for  society,  and  ought  to  extend 
hia  good  will  to  all  men."— /&.  p.  12  ;  Murray' t,  i,  170,  *'  There  is,  and  most  be,  a  supreme 
being,  of  inSnite  goodness^ower,  and  wisdom,  who  created  and  supports  them." — BeattU'* 
Moral  Scieitee,  p.  201.  "  Were  you  nut  af&ighted,  and  mistook  a  spirit  for  a  body  i " — 
Watam't  Apc^offy,  p.  122.  "  The  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed  by  the  conjunotim 
than  or  at,  but  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  preporition,  expressed 
or  nnderstood." — JUum^s  Oram.  p.  214 ;  RundFt^  103 ;  Bacon'$,  61 ;  Algu'i,  71 ;  R.  C. 
Smith' t,  179.  "He  had  mistaken  his  true  interesta,  and  found  himself  forsaken." — Jfw- 
ray'j  &y,  8vo,  p.  201.  "The  amputation  was  exceedingly  well  performed,  and  saved  the 
patient's  life." — lb.  p.  191.  "The  intentions  of  some  of  Qieeeplulosophers,  nay,  of  many[,1 
might  have  been,  and  probably  were  good." — lb.  p.  216.  "This  may  be  true,  and  yet  Will 
not  justify  the  practice." —  WebaUr'$  Ettat/i,  p.  33.  "  From  the  pactice  of  those  who  have 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  are  therefore  presumed  to  be  beat  acquaiated  with  men  and 
things."— CiM^pMr*  Bktt.  p.  161.  "For  thme  energies  and  bounties  which  created  and 
pieaerve  the  universe."— J*.  Q.  Adama't  Rhet.  i,  327.  "  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered."— f/aw-'r  Loct.  p.  4S.  This  consequence  is  drawn  too 
abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation."- 7&.  p.  229.  "They  must  be  used  with  more 
cautinn,  and  require  more  preparation." — lb.  p.  163.  "The  apostrophe  denotes  the  omission 
of  an  i,  which  was  formerly  inserted,  and  made  an  addition  oi  a  syllable  to  the  word."— 
F^iettiey'$  Gram.  p.  67.  "  The  succession  may  be  rendered  more  various  or  more  uniform, 
but  in  one  shape  or  an  other  if  unavoidable." — Karnes,  El.  of  Crit,  i,  363.  "It  excites 
neither  terror  nor  compassion,  nor  is  agreeable  in  any  respect." — i9<  ii*  277. 
"  Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  atick  at  words." — Denham, 

TTiniBB  NoTB  Vn.— MOTOM  OF  BiTFBBmrr  Smss. 
"  Let  ns  read  the  living  page,  whose  every  character  delightcth  and  instructa  us." — 
Umvnder'a  Gram.  p.  6.  "Por  if  it  be  in  any  degree  obscure,  it  puzzles,  and  doth  not 
please."— of  Crit.  ii,  357.  "  When  a  speaker  addresaeth  himself  to  the  under- 
standing, he  proposes  the  instruction  of  hia  hearen."— ClsMpfiair*  RheL  p.  18.  "A«  the 
wine  which  atrengthena  and  refresbeth  the  heart."— H.  Adamt'i  Tim,  p.  221.  "  ThU  touth 
he  wxappeth  in  an  allegory,  and  fsigns  that  one  of  the  goddesses  had  taken  up  her  abode 
with  the  otiLer.**- Worktt  iu,  46.  "  Ood  aeazduth  and  undentands  the  heart  — 
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TTloma*  a  i&mpM.  *<1^  grace  of  Ood,  that  brion  salvstion  hath  appeared  to  sUmea."—  I 
Barelay'i  Works,  i,  366.  "Also  we  speak  not  in  the  words,  which  man's  wisdom  teaches; 
bat  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." — id.  i,  888.  "Bnt  he  hath  an  objection,  which  he 
urgeth,  and  by  which  he  thinks  to  orertnm  alL" — lb.  iii,  327.  "In  that  it  gires  them  not 
that  comfort  and  joy  which  it  gireth  unto  them  who  love  it." — Jb.  i,  142.  "Thou  here 
mlmradexBtood  the  place  and  nda^ppUedat  it." — R,^  8S.  <'Ukstha  bacxeu  heath  in  the 
desert,  irideh  kna<weth  not  when  good  comes." — fWondt*  BiHnuta,  p.  138 ;  DMf. 
75.  '*  It  speaketh  of  the  time  past,  but  ahem  that  aomethmg  was  then  doing,  bat  not 
quite  ftnished."— £.  DeoU'i  Gram.  p.  42.  "It  aubditB  in  qnte  of  then;  it  adTanetUi 
Tinobserred." — ^Pabcal  :  Addiaon'M  Emdmon,  p.  17. 

■*  But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  <ii  my  song  ? — 
Uethinks  he  cometh  hrte  and  tarries  bmg."— JynMs  Cant,  ir,  St.  164. 

TTkdbb  Nora  VIII. — Comtcbioh  or  Moose. 
<«  If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  ia  gone  astray.  Sea." — J&jtAom'f  Gram. 

&227  with  197.   *'As  a  speaker  advances  in  his  discouree,  especially  if  it  be  someirlist 
passioned,  and  increases  in  energy  and  eameetness,  a  higher  and  louder  tone  will  natu- 
rally steal  upon  him." — Kirkham'a  Elocuiiott,  p.  68.   "  If  one  man  esteem  a  day  aboTe 
another,  and  another  esteemeth  erery  day  alike ;  let  every  man  be  fidly  permaded  in  hit 
own  mind." — Barday'i  Work*,  i,  439.   "  If  there  be  bat  one  body  of  I^islators,  it  U  no 
bettu  than  a  tyranny ;  if  ^ere  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice."— -lUrfuoit, 
Spea,  Ko.  287.   **  Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am  stUl  here,  you  need  not  be 
assured  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you." — 14,  JSyron.   "If  herepent  and  becomes  holy,  let  | 
him  enjoy  God  and  heaven." — Brownion't  Ehmod,  p.  248.   "  If  thy  fellow  a^noach  d»e,  I 
naked  and  destitute,  and  thou  ahouldst  say  unto  him,  *  Depart  in  peace ;  be  you  wanned  sad 
filled ; '  and  yet  shouldst  give  him  not  those  things  that  are  needful  to  him,  what  benero-  ' 
lenoe  is  there  in  thy  conduct  ? " — KirkAam'a  Ehc^ion,  p.  108. 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  calls  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watohen." — Beautigt  of  SAoA^peofv,  p.  378. 
"  But  if  it  climb,  with  your  asristing  hand^  i 
The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  the  city  stands."— Z^rsnim't  Yir^  ii»  140.  I 

 "  Though  Heaven's  kii^  j 

Bide  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers,  I 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draVst  bis  triumphant  wheels." — Milton,  P,  L.  ir,  L  973.  j 
"  Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'dst  hia  tritunphant  wheels." — LoutA't  Oram.  p.  106.  | 

UlTDIB  NOTB  IXv— LiPBOFn  EZUISK.  j 

"  Indeed  we  hare  Krionsly  irondered  tliat  Murniy  rilould  leavv  Bome  tUngs  aa  he  his."— 
Edtwaiion  Btporter.  **  Which  they  neither  have  nor  can  do."— Bnnfa/x  Work*,  iii,  7S. 
"The  Lord  hath,  and  doth,  and  Will  reveal  his  will  to  his  people,  and  hath  and  doth  mse 
up  members  of  his  body,"  &c. — lb.  i,  484.   "  We  see  then,  that  the  Lord  hath,  and  doUi 

Sve  such." — lb,  i,  484.  "  Towards  those  that  have  or  do  declare  themselves  members."— 
.  i,  494.  "  For  which  we  can,  and  have  given  our  sufficient  reasons." — lb.  i,  507.  "  When 
we  mention  the  several  properties  of  the  different  words  in  sentences,  in  the  same  mauier 
as  we  have  those  of  WiUiam'a,  above,  what  is  the  exercise  called  ? " — ^nitA't  Ifeto  Gnm.  p. 
12.  "  It  is,  hoverer  to  be  doubted  whetlm  this  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  idiom,  erer  hat 
or  will  obtain  extensively  in  the  Engliah."— jyw&ng'f  Gram.  p.  41.  "Why  £d  not  the 
Gredu  and  Bomana  abound  in  auxiliary  words  aa  mochaa  we?' — Jfim^t  (7nMi.i,p.ni. 
"Who  deliveiihia  nntimenti  in  eBmeBt,a8  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  mofve  md  pff- 
snade."- JSnbktmV  Soeutioth  p.  1S1< 

UiTDsa  NoTH  X. — DO,  usbd  as  a  BuiiBnTm. 

"And  I  would  avoid  it  altogether, 'if  it  could  be  done."— JSbme*,  S.  of  OA.  i>  ^ 
"Such  a  lentiment  from  a  man  enixing  of  hia  wounds,  is  truly  heroio,  and  mnstelenf 
the  mind  to  the  greatest  height  tnat  can  be  done  by  a  single  expression."— A.  i  2H- 
■*  Successive  images  making  thus  deeper  and  deeper  impressions,  must  elevate  more  thaa 
any  single  image  can  do." — Th.  i,  205.  "Besides  making  a  deeper  impression  than  can  be 
done  by  cool  reasoning." — Jft.  ii,  273.  "  Yet  a  poet,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can  ri»« 
higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do." — Blair'a  Rhet,  p.  338.  "And  the  very  same  reason 
that  has  induced  several  grammarians  to  go  so  fiir  as  they  have  done,  should  have  induced 
them  to  go  farther." — Prwiiej/'i  Gram.  Pref.  p.  vii.  "lite  pupil  should  commit  the £nt 
section  perfacUy,  before  he  does  the  second  part  of  gnunmar."— Awdfay's  Gram.  p. 
"  The  OreA  <A  was  pronounced  hard,  as  we  now  do  in  cAorri."- Bdo<*'«  MraA  to  i>>A  p.  61- 
*■  They  pronounce  the  syllables  In  a  difflnnt  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  ti>i>^'''t 
Murra/*  Eng.  Reader,  p.  xi.  "And  give  him  the  formal  cool  reception  that  Simon  bad 
done." — Dr,  Scott,  on  Luke  vii.  "  I  do  not  say,  aa  some  have  done." — BoUngbroke,  on  Bid. 
p.  271.  "If  he  auTOOse  the  first,  he  may  do  the  laat."- AmA^'t  Work*,  iii.  406.  "Who 
are  now  da^idng  C&ziit  in  Ui  inward  i^pemmc^  M  the  Jews  of  oU  Chimin  Us 
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mid."— it  ff06.  **  ^Dut  text  of  BareUtions  muit  not  be  imdmtoodf  as  be  doth  it" — 
A.  iii,  809.  "IIU  the  mode  of  paniiig  the  noun  is  so  famillw  to  Mfiu  that  he  can  do  it 
rMdUy." — SmitJk't  New  Cham.  p.  13.  "  Feihaps  it  is  running  the  some  course  which  Rome 
had  dcme  before." — Middleton'a  Life  of  Cicero.  "  It  ought  even  on  this  ^ound  to  be  avoid- 
ed; which  vaay  easily  be  done  by  a  different  construction." — ChurchUti  Gram.  p.  312. 
"These  two  Ullages  are  now  pronounced  in  England  as  no  other  nation  in  Europe  does 
berideSt" — Oreiffkion'i  Diet.  p.  zi.  *'  Germany  ran  the  some  riak  that  Italy  had  done." — 
Umm^a  Ssgt  Sro,  p.  211 :  see  Friettley's  Gram.  p.  196. 

Undeb  Notb  XI. — pKErBuiB  AND  Pabticifles. 

"The  Beggars  themselves  will  be  broke  in  a  trice." — Sm/i'i  Poema,  p.  847.  "The  hoop 
is  hoist  above  his  nose." — lb.  p.  4<H.  "  My  heart  was  liit  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  2 
Chbon." — Joh.  Diet.  w.  Liji.  "  Who  sin  bo  oft  have  mourned.  Yet  to  temptation  ran." — 
Bum*.  "  Who  would  not  have  let  them  appeared." — Steele.  "  He  would  have  had  yon 
Bowht  iat  aaie  at  the  hands  of  Hr.  Legality."— Pt^^im'x  Prognu,  p.  31.  "From me  bi> 
rur^Afng  mind  ia  start-,  And  wooes  the  widow's  daughtn  of  the  glen." — Sfbitrbb  :  Joh, 
Diet,  w.  Glen.  "Hie  man  has  spoke,  and  still  speaks." — Aah't  Gram.  p.  H.  "Tor  yon 
have  bnt  mistook  me  all  this  while." — Beaiaiet  of  Skak.  p.  114.  "And  will  you  rent  our 
ancient  love  asunder  — A- p>  62,  "Ur.  Bimey  has  plead  the  inexpediency  of  passing 
Buch  resolutions." — Liberator,  vol.  xiii,  p.  194.  "  Who  have  wore  out  their  years  in  such  moat 
painful  Labours." — IMtlettm'i  Diet.  Pref.  "And  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chose  probib- 
tiooer."— ;4>mAiAm-,  No.  82. 

"  How  she  was  lost,  took  captive,  made  a  slave ; 
And  how  against  him  set  that  should  her  save." — .Bunyon. 

XTmdbb  Notb  XIT. — Vbebs  CoKPoxnroBD, 

"Bnt  Moses  preferred  to  wile  away  his  time." — Parker' »  English  Compotition,  p.  15. 
"His  &ce  shown  with  the  rays  of  the  sun." — Cahin'i  Inst.  4to,  p.  76.  "  Whom  they  had 
sat  at  dcSancoao  lately." — BoUngbroke,  on  Biet.  p.  320.  "And  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples 
came  unto  him." — ilati.  v,  I.  "  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgement-seat." — lb. 
xxvii.  19.  "And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  and  were  set  down 
blether,  Peter  sat  down  among  than." — Luke,  xxli,  66.  "  So  after  he  had  washed  thdr 
feett  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again,  he  said  onto  them.  Know  ye 
what  I  have  done  to  you  i " — /oAn,  xiii,  12.  "  Even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  inhis  throne." — Rev.  iii,  21.  "  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens." — Heft,  viii,  1.  "And  is  set 
down  St  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Ood." — lb.  xii,  2.*  "  He  sat  on  £i>ot  a  furious 
penecntion." — Payne't  Geoff.  H,  418.  "There  layeth  an  obl^;ation  upon  the  saints,  to  help 
Kach."—Baretay'9  Workt,  i,  389.   "Thrae  let  him  lay."— Byron'*  Pilgrimage,  C.  iv,  st  180. 

Nothing  but  moss,  and  shrubs,  and  stinted  trees,  can  grow  upon  it." — l£oree'i  Oeog.  p.  43. 
"Who  had  lain  out  considerable  sums  purely  to  dirtingniui  themselves. " — Goldemith't 
OreMs,  i,  132.  "Whureuuto  the  righteous  fly  and  are  safe." — Barvlay'i  Workt,  i,  146. 
"B^  raoseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments." — Bt.  i,  438.  "Whith^— Oh! 
whither  shall  I  fly  ^ " — Murrag'e  EngUih  Reader,  p.  123.  "  Flying  from  an  adopted  mur- 
derer."—/S.  p.  122.  "To  you  I  fly  for  refuge,"— JS.  p.  124.  "The  sign  that  should  warn 
his  disciples  to  fly  from  approaching  ruin." — Keith' e  Eimdtneea,  p.  62.  "In  one  she  sets  as 
a  prototype  fbr  exact  imitation." — Riukt  on  th»  Foms,  p.  xxiiL  "  In  which  some  only  bleat, 
bvk.  mew,  winnow,  and  bray,  a  little  better  than  otiiert."— A.  p.  90.  "  Who  represented 
to  hbn  the  unreasonableness  of  being  effected  with  such  unmanly  fears." — RoUin  t  Hiet.  ii, 
lOS'  "Thou  sawedst  every  action." — Guy'a  SoAool  Gram.  p.  46.  "I  taught,  thou  taught- 
cdst,  he  or  she  taught." — Char't  Gram.  p.  79.  "  Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flead  aUve, 
A.  D.  260." — Lempriere't  Chron,  Table,  Diet.  p.  xix.  "  What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become 
for  all  conceptions  of  the  mind !  " — Blair'a  Rhet.  p.  139.  "  What  are  bec<mie  of  so  many 
productions  ? " — Vohuj^t  Ruint,  p.  8.  "  What  are  become  of  tiiose  ages  of  abundance  and 
of  life }  "—Ktith'9  Bmdmcea,  p.  107.  "  The  Spartan  admiral  was  sailed  to  the  Hellespont." 
—Goldemith'a  Greece,  i,  169.   "As  soon  as  he  was  lauded,  the  multitude  thronged  about 

•  Tb*  two  mtIm  to  tit  and  W  sM  an  Id  gmenX  qnita  dUbmit  la  U>«dr  manning ;  bet  Um  pMdve  mb  lobtatt 
■iiiiilliiiK  oomM  pretty  near  to  ttw  Nue  of  Um  foroMr,  wUeb  te  for  the  moit  put  uraUr.  Hanco,  wa  not  oolr 
find  Sba  lAttn  word  tedto,  to  tU,  ond  In  tho  mom  of  being  m,  u,  "  Ingens  etnw  atdeV'  *>A  bugo  luppar  is  w(," 
Jmv.  %  US  i  bnt,  In  tbo  wren  tmi  abova,  our  cnuulaton  hm  uMd  u  ttt,  wai  ttl,  fte.,  with  reftnnc*  to  the 
BonivMl  pcMtan  of  litung,  Tbii,  In  Um  oiiintoo  of  Dr.  Lowtb  and  soma  otben,  la  ammaona.  "Stt,"  taja  tba 
SoMv, "  can  ba  no  nut  of  tbe  verb  la  tit.  If  it  belong  to  the  rerb  lo  lei,  tbe  bmnalation  In  (baaa  paiaagai  Is 
noBg,  War  to  ttl,  ngnlflea  to  plat*,  bnt  wtthont  anj  daalgnuion  of  tbe  pasture  of  tbe  person  pl&ead ;  wUen  Is  a 
liii  ■iiiilaiHii  nf  Inipnrtanri  nTTirriiiiil  lir  tfii  oriyinal  "  T rirf^'r  "  -[  i  t  rn  CH»rthiiri,vB&.  Theaa  ganOa- 
M  cfta  ttuaaof  tbeaaaeteu  ezan)plaa,andnAr  to  UMottMifbar;  bnt  tbtj  do  not  tell  ua  bow  tba;  wonld  aaand 
aaj  of  tbeni'-azcept  thu  they  pntbr  xitlen  to  sal,  valnlj  andaaTourlna  to  reatora  an  otd  partldpla  whlcb  to  car* 
tUtitj  olMidata.    If  *aj  erltto  dlilfke  m/  rerdon  of  the  laat  two  texts,  Mcauao  I  um  the  present  teQM  tor  what. 

tbe  Onak  ia  ttaa  flrat  aoilat ;  lat  him  notlca  that  tUi  bu  been  done  in  both  bj  our  translatora,  and  In  ona  by 
ttes*  of  Um  Tnlgata.  In  tba  pneadlag  ozMBnto,  too,  tlw  aauM  sotlst  la  randartd,  "  am  tti^'  aad  by  Ben, 
"aedM,"  tbM^  HoBtanns  and  the  TulgUe  xandn  k  UtasUr  i^**atdi,"eMl^ir^.  BssAyu  Aba 
afiamx,  Roto  Xni;  Note  sIL 
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faim.**— n.  it  ISO.  •'OrrMwaiarriTBdatSardis."— **Vhow7euiras  expand."— 
lb.  I,  162.  •*  It  had  better  haTe  been,  •  that  &etton  Trtrich.'  Pmrtfey'i  Gram.  p.  9T. 
*<Thia  people  U  become  a  great  nation."— Jf«mty'«  Gram.  p.  153  ;  Ingertoffi,  219.  "And 
here  we  are  got  into  the  rerion  of  onument."— £fnr'«  RJitt.  p.  18L  "The  ongnceAil 
parentihedi  iraieh  follows,  had  for  better  han  been  avidded."— n.  p.  Slfi.  ■*  Whotaad 
Bim  under  water,  and  there  held  Urn  vstU  drmmded." — Indtmn  ITon,  p.  U. 
"I  had  much  rather  be  mynlf  tiie  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  futon  them  on  Unu" — Covper. 

TTlfDBB  NOTH  Xin. — WOEDS  THAT  EZPKSU  TOCB. 

*•  I  had  finished  mj  letter  before  my  brother  arrived."— JSriAom't  Oram.  p.  139.  "Ibd 
written  hetore  I  receiTed  his  letter."— ^ir'f  Rhtt,  p.  83.  **From  what  has  been  fbnudr 
delirered."— p.  182.  "Artswereoflateintrodttcedamongthem."— i&.p.245.  "InaBOt 
of  opinion  that  such  roles  can  be  of  much  use,  onleaBperBons  saw  them  exemplified."— ^ 
336.  *'  If  we  uae  the  noon  itself^  we  should  say,  '  Tola  eompontion  is  John's.' " — Vvrq't 
Gram.  p.  174.  "  But  if  the  assertion  referred  to  something,  that  is  not  always  the  same,  oriqi- 
posedto  be  so,  the  past  tense  must  be  applied." — Ih.  p.  191.  "  They  told  him,  that  Jenuof 
XTosareth  paiseth  }>j."—Luke,  xvui,  37.  "  There  is  no  particular  intimation  but  that  I  eoa- 
Cbined  to  wcark,  eren  to  the  present  moment." — it.  W.  Qrmt'$  Oram.  p.  S9.  *'  GenenQj,  a 
was  observed  already,  it  is  but  hinted  in  a  ringle  Word  ort^irase." — Can^pbelFa  Wut.  p.  J& 
"  The  wittiness  of  the  passage  was  already  Uhistrated." — lb.  p.  36.  *<As  was  obamed 
already." — lb.  p.  £6.  "It  was  said  already  in  general." — lb.  p.  95.  "As  I  hhtel 
already."— i6.  p.  134.  "  What  I  believe  was  hinted  once  already." — lb.  p.  148.  "  It  « 
obvious,  as  hath  been  hinted  formerly,  that  this  is  but  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  connexioiL" 
— lb.  p.  282.  "  They  have  done  anoiently  a  great  deal  of  hurt." — BoUn^trokt,  on  BuL^ 
109.  *'  Then  said  Paul,  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  is  the  High  Priest."— Df.  Wtbtd' 
Bible :  Acts,  xxiii,  5.  *■  Most  prepodtions  originally  denote  the  relation  cMT  places  ud  ban 
been  thoice  transferred  to  denote  by  similitttde  other  relations." — LowtKt  Gram.  p.  6i> 
CAnrdUITs,  116.  "  His  gift  was  but  a  poor  ofiMng,  when  we  consider  his  estate." — Mwrvi* 
.Key,  8vo,  p.  194.  <■  If  he  should  sncceed,  and  should  obtain  hb  end,  he  will  not  be  the 
pier  for  it." — Murray'*  Gram,  i,  p.  207.  "These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  ixn 
spent  themsdrea  by  to-monow." — Blair'a  RAet.  p.  266.  "  Who  have  colled  that  wheal  to-dij, 
which  they  have  called  tares  to-morrow." — Barclay'a  WorJa,  iii,  168.  "  He  thought  it  luu 
been  one  (»  his  tenants." — lb.U  H-  "  Bnt  if  one  went  tmto  them  from  the  dead,  the;  «iQ 
repent." — Luke,  zvi,  30.  **  Neith^  wOl  they  be  peitnaded,  though  one  roee  from  dw  aesi|[ 
—72.  vene  31 .  *'  But  it  is  while  men  slept,  that  uie  archenemy  has  always  sown  his  tam' 
— TAe  fyimd,  x,  351.  "Creacena  would  not  fail  to  have  expoeed  t^m."—IUb>*'' 
EtidmeM,  p.  30. 

"Bent  was  his  bow,  ^  Oreeian  hearts  to  wound; 
Tierce  as  he  mov'd,  bis  dlvM  shafts  zesoond." — Pope,  JSai,  B.  M. 

UnDBB  Non  XIV.— Yum  of  Ooinuininfo,^  fte. 
"Had  1  oommanded  you  to  have  draw  Hiis,  yon  would  have  thought  hard  of  it"— 0^  A 
I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  have  fbnnd  }Am."—Pti»ttle/*  Gram.  f.  Ill- 
"  There  are  several  smaller  foulta,  which  I  at  first  intended  to  have  enumerated."—  Wtbit»'* 
Euatft,  p.  246.  "Antithesis,  therefore,  ma^,  on  many  ocoaaiona,  be  employed  to  adnnlagA  : 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  imraession  which  we  intend  that  any  oliject  should  malu."' 
Blair' >  RAet.  ^.  168.  "The  girl  said,  if  her  master  wotdd  but  have  let  her  had  mooex,  Ae 
might  have  been  well  long  ago."— See  Priettiaj^M  Gram.  p.  127.  "Nor  is  there  the  hat 
ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be  cramped  here  within  too  narrow  limits." — Caw^belFiS^ 
p.  163 ;  Murray' t  Gram,  i,  360.  "  The  Romans,  fioahed  with  success,  expected  to  hare  R- 
taken  it."— Hooke'i  Ifiat.  p.  87.  "  I  would  not  have  let  fallen  an  unseasonable  pleuantrjr 
in  ttie  venerable  presence  of  Misery,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  wit  that  ever  Babelaia  ^e•^ 
tered." — Stbunh  :  Er^lda  Speaker,  p.  64.  '*  We  expected  that  he  would  have  arrived  W 
night."— Tim*,  p.  192.  "  Our  firiwids  intended  to  have  met  us."— ift.  "  We  hoped  to  ha« 
seen  yon."- *•  He  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  have  entered."- i&> 

TJmdbb  Notb  XV. — ^PasMAXBira  Pnoposmoirs. 
"  CSoero  maintained  that  whatsoever  was  useful  was  good." — "  I  observed  that  love  ecc 
stituted  the  whole  moralchracter  of  Qod." — DmighL  "  Thinking  that  one  gained  no^i 
by  being  a  good  man." —  Voltaire.  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  was  a  gentleiiiaa.||— 
FwOaiae.  "  If  I  ahoold  ask,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  distinct  species  of  thing*-'" 
Locke.  "A  struiger  to  the  poem  would  not  eanly  discover  that  this  was  verse."— ifi*'^* 
Oram,  12mo,  p.  260.  "The  doctor  affirmed,  that  fever  alwajw  produced  thirst."— M.^ 
192.  "  The  ancients  asserted,  that  virtue  was  ita  own  reward."— Ik  "They  should  not  hi« 
repeated  the  error,  of  insisting  that  the  infinitive  was  a  mere  noun." — Dieerwtt*  of  P«^< 
Vol.!,  p.  288.  "It  was  observed  in  Ch^k  in,  that  t3u  diatinetivo  or  hadadonbleius*  — 
Churchurt  anim.p.  154.  "Twoyouag  goitluuii,  have  made  «  diseowy  thst  thsit  , 
was  no  QoA."—Swifi. 
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RULE  XVm.  — DiViNmVES.  ' 


Tbejnrepontaon  TO  governs  InfinitiTd  mood,  and  emnxaonly  oomieeii 
it  to  a  finite  verb :  as,  "  I  desire  TO  learn." — J>r.  Adam.  "  Of  me  the  Ro' 
man  people  have  many  pledgee,  «hi<^  I  moat  eteive,  irith  my  utmost  en* 
deavoon,  to  pTewrw^  to  difrnd,  to  eon^rm,  and  to  redeem*  — IhmemCw 
Ciicwip,  p.  41. 

<^  What  if  the  Ibot,  ord^'d  the  dost  to  liread. 
Or  hand  TO  toU,  a^nr*d  to  ^  die  head  ? Pope. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  BULB  XYIII. 

Obs.  1.— No  Word  b  more  varioaslT  explained  bjRrunmaiiaiit,  than  this  irord  to,  vhicb  la  put 
befoie  Uie  vetb  ia  the  infinitive  mooa.  Johoun,  WalkeTt  Scott,  Todd,  and  aome  other  lexieos- 
taphen,  call  It  an  aivarb ;  but,  in  explaining  Ita  aae,  they  mj  it  denotea  certain  reiatioiu,  which 
it  11  not  the  office  of  an  adverb  to  expreia.  (See  tiie  word  In  Jbfuuon't  Quarto  DictUmary.)  D. 
St.  Quentin,  ia  hia  Radiments  of  General  Qrammar,  aan,  "  To,  before  a  verb,  la  an  adveri ; and 
jethia  "Adverbi  are  words  tlut  are  joined  to  verbs  ora<yeetlTes,andexpreia8ome  ctmmaton»or 
mo^."  See  ]^  83  and  30.  Lowth,  PrieaUeT,  Fiaher,  L.  Hnrray,  "Webstet,  Wilson,  S.  W.  Clark, 
Coar,  ComlT,  Mair,  Felch,  Pisk,  Oreenleaf,  Hart,  'Weld,  Webber,  and  others,  call  it  Kpnpontim  ; 
and  loae  of  these  ascribe  to  it  the  govenuimt  of  the  verb,  while  others  do  not.  Lowth  sara, 
"Tlw^rMioa^m  To,  placed  before  the  verb,  moftes  the  infinitive  mood." — SAort  Grant,  p.  42. 
"Now  tiua,"  aavs  Home  Tooke,  "la  manifestly  not  ao :  fbr  to  placed  belbro  the  verb  loveth,  will 
not  malM  the  lulniMve  mood.  He  would  have  aald  more  traly,  that  to  placed  before  some 
nowu,  makes  verbi." — Divernont  of  Purley,  Vol.  i,  p.  287. 

Obs.  2. — Skinner,  in  his  Canona  Btymoiogici,  ealla  this  TO  "  an  eguivoeal  articlt," — Toeks,  ib. 
i,38S.  Nutting,  a  late  American  grammarian,  saya:  "Theatmio,  ia  no  other  than  theOreek 
article  A>;  as,  to  o^qpon  ^ to  lovel ;  or,  as  someaay,  U  iithe  mon  di)."-~iVa(f£eaJ  Oram.  p.  88. 
Thus,  by  sttf^eating  two  hlse  and  iaeonaistent  drnvations,  though  he  uaea  not  the  name  ejiitiw 
eatttrtiek,  he  first  makes  the  word  an  article,  and  then  «^*TOcaj— equivocal  in  etymology,  and  of 
conne  in  meaning.*  Nixon,  in  his  EngUah  Paiaer,  sopposea  it  to  be,  wisqwvoeaUy,  tne  Greek 
article  ri,  the.  See  the  work,  p.  83.  D.  Booth  aaye,  "To  is,  by  us,  applied  to  Verbs ;  but  it  was 
the  neater  Article  {the)  among  the  Greeks."— /nfrwi.  t9  Analyt.  Diet.  n.  60.  According  to  Home 
Tooke,  "Uinshew  also  distinguisbea  between  the  preposition  to,  ana  the  ngn  of  the  infinitiT« 
TO.  Of  the  former  he  Is  silent,  and  of  the  latter  he  says :  ■  To,  aa  to  make,  to  walk,  to  do,  ■ 
Grceo  aiticulo  rd.'  But  Dr.  Or^ory  Sharpe  ia  persuaded,  that  our  language  haa  taken  it  from 
the  Hebrew.  And  Voaaios  derivaa  the  correspondent  Latin  preposition  at  from  the  same  source." 
—Divenioru  of  Purley,  VoL  i,  p.  293. 

Obs.  S. — Tooke  also  aaya,  "  I  observe,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  J<rimion,  have  not  chosen 
to  give  the  aUghtest  bint  conoeming  the  derivation  of  to." — Ibid,  But,  certainly ,  of  his  adverb 
TO,  Joluison  gives  this  hint;  "to,  Saxon;  te,  Datch."  And  Webster^  who  calla  It  not  an  ad- 
verb, but  a  preposition,  gives  the  same  hint  of  the  aonroe  hom  which  it  comes  to  us.  Thia  is  as 
maah  aa  to  aay,  it  is  e^melogieally  the  old  Saxon  preposition  to— which,  truly,  it  ia — very 
same  word  that,  for  a  tnousmid  years  or  more,  has  been  used  before  nouns  and  pronouns  to  gov- 
ern the  otgective  ease.  Tooke  himself  doss  not  denv  this ;  but,  conoelving  that  almost  all  par- 
tidea,  whedur  &^Uih  or  any  other,  can  be  tracea  back  te  andent  verba  or  nouns,  h«  hunts  for 
the  root  of  thta,  in  a  remoter  region,  where  he  pretends  to  find  that  to  has  the  same  origin  as  do; 
and  though  he  detects  the  former  in  a  Gothic  noun,  he  scruples  not  to  identify  it  with  an  otuetf- 
isry  verb!  Yet  he  elsewhere  expressly  denies,  "  that  amy  words  change  their  nature  by  use,  so  aa 
to  belong  sometimss  to  one  part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  to  another." — Div.  of  Pur.  Voi.  i,  p.  68. 

Obs.  4. — From  this,  the  fair  inference  ia,  that  he  will  baTe  both  to  and  oo  to  b«  "  fioww  nd>- 
ttaUite  "  still  I  "  Do  (the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  has  been  called)  is  derived  from  the  same  root, 
and  is  indeed  the  same  word  as  to.''— i5.  VoL  1.  p.  S90.  "  Since  PSOMmeanacommeneemsfU  or  fie- 
fHMtuy,  TO  moat  nean  «m(  ag  tomuiatun."— A.  i,  S68.   "  The  prepoaUion  to  (in  Dntch  written 

*  Vatttag,  I  aappoas  OH  aot  Imaaine  the  Omk  article,  rd,  iiu,  and  Qw  BngUdi  or  Saxon  vcib  do,  to  b*  n^w^ 
kat  te  Undred  words.  But  Ibm  ii  no  kaoaiiw  wbst  teims  eoBjMtara)  atjuiotogy  may  not  toaOire  to  idMMUy, 
oralhHttoarpxoxfaaatsandaUr.  The  iagmjous  David  Booth,  ifba  doM  notaetnaUy  identity  4e,  with  rb,  Ike, 
tiH  diacoTand  ijiteDjtaes  and  eogoatM  that  »n  altofether  aa  nnappamt  to  ooaimoD  obMrrtra :  aa,  "It  ana 
tit,"  Mji  hiL  "  when  Ovate  Is  not  attended  to,  are  tfneumvumi.  teeh  la  exprearive  of  Being  In  gwenl,  and 
vbea  need  TerbaUr,  riKniAestoMNr./MA,  or  to  odd  to  what  wealready  see.  2^,1^,  and,  add,  aJ,lfl,aod  A, 
n*  kmimi  vorxU.  They  marii  that  an  oMUien  is  nutde  to  aome  eollectad  maae  of  exlatenea.  Tb,  whkli  IHnally 
ilfBUas  oiM,  (Uke  at  and  dw  laUn  a^)  It  atetely  a  dMireat  j^onclatton  of  do.  It  ezpiMaes  tba  fmuUeu  of  m 
otbactUacnrdmunstaDca,  as  appears  mora  ertdanilythin  lie  nried  orUiogiapby  of  iw."— Aurmt  («  JuM. 
Okt.  f.  ib.  Heme  Tooke,  It  SMma,  could  not  persoada  this  aattaov  into  bit  noUon  of  the  deilvattoa  and  aoeaalaf 
of  lie,  it,  M,  or  rfe.  But  UodUj  Uariay,  and  hie  Mlowen,  have  been  more  tractable.  They  wan  ready  to  ba 
Mtrithootloohlnc.  '•Te,"sar  they,  "oomae from  Sexottamd  QetMc t»0nU,  whkh algnliy  aetton, eOeBt, tstnl- 
Datlon,taact,  fto."— MvTay*f  (?ra«i.  8to,  p.  183:  FUk'i.9ll.  What  an  admirable  explanation  ll  thta!  aadhow 
pttfly  the  sreat  OompUer  aaya  on  the  nest  leaf :  **  Bynologr,  when  It  U  gnlded  byjatfrmcai,  and  [wlieBl  proper 
Miittaiasst  to  K,  certainly  merUi  gnat  attention  p.  18B.    Aeeordhig  to  lita  own  eapiMS  nits  fl»  Mar> 

inda(**a  snbsltnttva  uMa^  otMf  artitie  lo  Umii  il,"  and  tba  "  reladre  pranomi  vili  a  eeatna  y/ereU,"ka 
■•ft  han  meaat,  that  *>  lo  eotuaa  fhnu  Saxon  aad  OotUe  words  "  ofevny  ten.  and  that  uha  woide  ef  theie  (m 
'esffsgis  "  ^lalty  aetlen,  eUtat,  twlnattsa.  to  act,  fce."  The  latter  ameittan  It  tne  auMht  MgOMwenlsc 
tba  tkmer,a  man  of  eeose  may  danor.    Nor  do  I  sea  how  it  is  poalbia  act  la  daaplss  taafc  atyaloiy,  be  tte 

■•■VtaMlsaef  ttMwacde  what » star.        "  ■  ^  i[- ttin  lai  ilitlli  ialBllifri  iilifiii  r  I  , 

watMaB)t,aatMte,orMaei*e,-  aaowhatli  this,  but  mmssBeet 
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TOB  nd  TOT,  a  little  aeuer  to  ihe  original)  b  the  OoOIe  nbatautin  T^Vj  at  TAnhTB,  L  t. 
€Kt,  ^eet,  multt  eoHtummation.  Which  Gothifl  mbettutire  U  indeed  itadf  no  otherthutbc 
paat  partidpte  of  the  Terb  T^npiU^.  agere.  And  what  la  done,  ia  terminated,  aubd,  JbtuK- 
ad." — lb.  i,  S85.  No  wonder  that  Johnson,  Skinner,  and  Janitu,  acn  no  hint  of  tkit  denratkm : 
it  is  not  worth  the  ink  it  takes,  if  it  oausot  be  made  more  sore.  Bat,  in  ahowinc  its  beuruu  on 
the  verb,  the  author  not  OQjostlT  compUlna  of  our  grammariane,  that,  **  Of  all  tne  points  nid 
they  endeavour  toaAK/ff«oMr,taere  is  MHM  in  widen  the;  do  it  mere  gnes^tiiw  mtUaofths 
infinitive."— 75.  i,  287. 

Obs.  5. — Manv  are  content  to  call  the  word  TO  a  j>re^  %partkle,  a  Utile  word,».ii^  of  ^a^faif 
itive,  A  part  of  the  infimtive,  %part  of  theveri,  and  the  like,  withoat  tellii^  as  whenoe  it  oomn, 
how  it  oiffera  from  the  preposition  to,  or  to  what  part  of  speech  tt  belongs.  It  certainlj  is  not 
what  we  usually  call  ^pre^,  because  we  never  it  to  the  verb ;  yet  there  are  three  initancetia 
whiidi  it  becomes  sacli,  before  a  noun :  via.,  to-iay,  tofught,  to-nvtmvo.  If  it  ia  a  "  partiei*,"  m 
is  any  other  preposition,  as  well  as  every  small  and  invariable  word.  U  it  is  a  "  /itfJe  mri,'^  tbs 
whole  bigness  or  a  preposition  is  nnqnestionably  found  in  it ;  and  no  "  word  "  is  to  small  bat  tint 
it  must  Miong  to  some  one  of  the  ten  classes  called  parts  of  speech.  If  it  is  %**  ng»of  tkein^ 
tive,"  because  it  is  used  before  no  other  mood ;  so  is  it  a  itgn  of  the  a^feciive  catt,  or  of  vhat  ii 
Latin  is  called  the  dative,  because  it  precedes  no  other  case.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  "parti^ 
the  infinititie,"  or  a  "part  of  the  verb,  it  is  certainlv  no  neeetaary  part  of  either ;  because  then 
is  no  verb  which  may  not,  in  several  different  ways,  be  properly  used  in  the  infinitive  without  it 
Bat  if  it  be  a  part  of  the  infinitive,  it  must  be  a  verb,  and  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  auxiliaHa. 
Dr.  Ash  accordingly  placed  it  among  the  auxiliaries ;  but  he  says,  (inaccurately,  however.)  "  Tlit 
auxiliary  stm  <ems  to  have  the  nature  of  adverbi." — Grammattcal  IntHtuiee,  p.  33.  '<  The  soxil- 
iaxj  [aignsj  are,  to,  do,  did,  have,  had,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  mu$t,  might,"  &b  lb.  p,  31. 

Obs.  6. — ^It  is  clear,  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  the  word  to  may  be  a  eign  of  the  infinitiTe, 
■ndyetnotbeanirfof  it  Dr.  Ash  sun>08ea,  itnuy  even  bea  part  of  themiwd,  and  yet  not  bi 
a  part  of  the  ven.  How  tiiis  can  be,  I  see  not,  nnless  the  mood  oon^ts  In  eomethit^;  else  Hot 
either  the  form  or  the  parts  of  the  vwi.  This  grammarian  says,  "  In  parsing,  every  word  shoald 
be  considered  as  a  tUtiinct  part  of  tpeeck :  for  though  two  or  more  words  may  be  united  to  form  i 
«w>de,  a  tense,  or  a  comparison ;  yet  it  seems  quite  improper  to  unite  two  or  more  words  to  nub 
a  noun,  a  veri,  an  adjective,  — Oram.  Itut.  p.  28.  All  the  auxiliaries,  therefore,  and  the 
wrUcle  to  among  them,  he  parses  separately;  but  he  follows  not  his  own  advice,  to  make  them 
distinct  parts  of  speech ;  for  he  calls  them  all  a^ni  only,  and  signs  are  not  one  of  hii  tn 

Starts  of  speech.  And  the  participle  too,  which  is  one  of  the  ten,  and  which  he  declares  to  bt 
'  no  part  of  the  verb,"  he  parses  separately;  calling  it  a  verb,  and  not  a  participle,  as  often  u  it 
eccampaoies  any  of  his  auxiliary  signs.  This  is  certainty  a  greater  impropriety  than  there  cat 
be  in  sappoeing  an  auxiliarr  and  a  participle  to  constitute  a  verb ;  for  the  mood  and  tense  are  tbi 
properties  of  the  compound,  and  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  principal  term  only.  Not  w 
with  die  preposition  to  before  the  infinitive,  any  more  than  with  tne  conjunction  t/before  the 
lubjnnctive.  These  may  well  be  parsed  as  separate  parts  of  speedi ;  for  wese  mooos  are  some- 
times formed,  and  are  completely  distingaished  in  eaeh  of  thdr  teiieef,  vrithoat  the  adding  of 
these  signs. 

Obs.  7. — ^After  a  careful  examination  of  what  others  have  taught  respecting  this  disputed  pust 
in  grammar,  I  have  given,  in  the  preceding  rule,  that  explanation  whuh  I  consider  to  be  th* 
moat  correct  and  the  most  simple,  and  also  aa  wellauthorixedas  any.  Iinio  first  parsed  the  iofti- 
Itive  in  this  manner,  I  know  not ;  probablv  those  who  first  called  the  to  a  pr^aeUton ;  amoeg 
whom  were  Lowth  and  the  author  of  the  old  British  Grammar.  The  doctrine  did  not  ori^ste 
with  me,  or  with  Comly,  or  with  any  American  author.  In  Goer's  English  Qremmar,  putuiibed 
in  London  in  1796,  the  phrase  to  trample  is  parsed  thus  :  "  7b— A  preposition,  serving  n>r  a  «$b 
of  the  infinitive  mood  to  the  verb  Trampb^A.  verb  neuter,  infinitive  mood,  present  tense,  sor- 
mieiiyiheprepontion  to  before  it.  Rifle.  The  preposition  to  before  a  verb,  is  the  sign  or  the 
iniSnitlve  mood."  See  the  work,  p.  263.  This  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  speaks  of  kte 
"  long  habit  of  teaching  the  La^  Tongne,"  and  who  wae  eerti^T  par^d  enough  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Latin  grammar,  since  he  adopts  in  English  the  whole  detail  of  Latin  eases. 

Obs.  8. — In  Fisher's  English  Grammar,  London,  ISOO,  (of  which  there  had  been  many  eariier 
editions.)  we  find  the  following  rule  of  syntax :  "  When  two  principal  Verti  come  togeueri  tbs 
latter  of  them  expresses  an  unlimited  Sense,  with  the  Preposition  to  before  it;  as  he  loeedtolean; 
lehmeio  datwe:  and  is  called  the  infinitive  Verb,  which  may  dso  follow  a  Name  or  Quali^;  ■*> 
a  Time  toeing:  a  Book  delightfvl  to  read."  That  this  author  supposed  the  infinitive  to  be  ^oivnvi 
by  to,  and  not  by  the  preceding  verb,  noun,  or  adjective,  is  plun  from  the  following  note,  whin 
he  gives  in  his  margin:  "  The  Scholar  will  best  understand  this,  by  being  told  that  muImM  « 
ineariabh  Verbi,  having  neither  Number,  Person,  nor  Nominative  Word  belonging  to  tbetn, 
known  oxgovenied  by  me  Pr^neition  to  coming  before  them.  The  Sign  to  ia  often  understood; 
u.  Bid  Robert  and  his  company  (to)  tarry." — Fiiher't  Nete  Gram.  p.  95. 

Obs.  9. — The  forms  of  parsing,  and  also  the  rules,  which  are  given  in  the  early  English  gnm- 
mara,  are  so  Tery  defective,  that  it  is  often  im^oesible  to  say  poritively,  what  their  antiiers 
or  did  not,  intend  to  teach.  Dr.  Lowth'e  specimen  of  " gremmatioal  resolution "  eont^nsnei 
infinitives.  In  his  explanation  of  the  first,  the  preposition  and  the  verbare  parsed  sepuatel7(S* 
above ;  except  that  he  says  nothing  about  government.  In  his  account  of  the  other  three,  w 
two  words  are  taken  together,  and  called  a  "  veri>,  in  the  infinitive  mode."   But  as  he  elscvbete 


itive,  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  tbat  he  conceived  the  verb  to  be  Uie  regimen  of  this  pr^***" 
tion.*   If  such  was  his  idea,  we  have  the  learned  Doctor's  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  bis 

•  Bo,  from  tba  foUowinf  langnam  of  thm  modam  authors,  one  cannot  bat  iatn,  that  tber  voold  |aisi  Ae 
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SDfeaed  tdmiren  and  oopyists.  Of  tbne,  Zindley  HnmT  la  donbtleas  the  moat  firnona.  But 
amj't  twelfth  rule  of  ajntax,  while  it  ezpreaaly  calls  oefoie  the  infinitiTe  a  preposition,  ab- 
miOj  takes  away  ftom  it  this  regimen,  and  leaves  as  a  preposition  that  govema  notMtig,  and  has 
mmaih  nothing  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  terms  between  which  it  occnrs. 

Obs.  10. — ^Many  later  grammarians,  perceinng  the  absurdity  of  calling  to  before  the  inflnitiTe 
aprymtfion  withoat  supposing  it  to  goYom  the  rerb,  have  studiously  avoided  this  name ;  and 
bare  idtiMr  made  the  "  htth  word  "  a  flupernamerarr  part  of  speech,  or  treated  it  as  so  part  of 
SMechat  all.  Among  these,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  Allen,  Lennfe,  Bullions,  Alger,  Ouy,  Church- 
IH,  Hiley,  Nutting,  and  "Weill.  Except  Comly,  the  numerous  modifiers  of  Murrsy's  Grammar  are 
none  of  them  more  consistent,  on  this  point,  than  was  Murray  himself.  Such  oi  them  as  do  not 
foUoirllim  literally,  either  deny,  or  forVe^.^  affirm,  that  to  before  a  verb  !a  a  prepotition;  and 
eonfteqnently  either  tell  as  not  what  It  is,  or  tell  us  blaely ;  some  calling  it  '*  a  part  of  the  verb," 
while  they  neither  join  it  to  the  verb  as  a  prefix,  nor  include  it  among  the  auxiliaries.  Thus 
Kirkham :  '*  7b  is  not  a  preposition  when^n«rf  to  a  verb  in  this  mood ;  thus,  to  ride,  to  rule ;  but 
it  should  be  psi^ed  tmth  the  verb,  and  as  a  part  of  it." — Gram,  in  Familiar  Led.  p.  137.    So  R. 

C.  Smith :  "This  little  word  to,  when  laeabe^e  verba  in  this  manner,  ia  not  a  preposition,  but 
fofflu  aparl  of  the  veri,  and,  in  parsiuK,  should  be  so  considered." — ProdMt*v«  Gram.  p.  0S. 
How  ean  that  oe  "a^rt  of  the  verb,"  which  ia  a  tcortf  used  Ae/bre  it  ?  or  how  ia  to  "joined  to  the 
■ntb,"  or  made  a  part  of  it,  in  the  phrase,  "  to  ride  ? "  But  Smith  does  not  abide  by  his  own  doc- 
trine; for,  in  an  other  part  of  bis  book,  he  adopts  the  phrascoloey  of  Hurray,  and  makes  to  % 
ptepoeition :  saying,  *'  The  prepotition  to,  though  generally  used  before  the  latter  verb,  is  some- 
tiraea  properly  omitted  ;  aa,  '  I  heard  him  say  it ; '  instead  of  '  to  say  it.* " — Productive  Gram.  p. 
1%.  See  Jfemiy'«  Auis  12th. 

Obs.  11. — ^Most  English  grammarians  have  considered  the  word  to  as  a  part  of  the  infinitive,  a 
part  of  the  vtri ;  and,  like  the  teachers  of  Latin,  have  referred  the  government  of  this  mood  to 
t  pmedii^c  verb.  But  the  rale  which  thejr  give,  is  partial,  and  often  inapplicable ;  and  their  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  or  the  heterogeneous  parts  into  which  some  of  them  divide  it,  are  both  numerous 
sad  puxzling.  They  teach  that  at  least  half  of  the  ten  diSierent  parts  of  speech  frequently  gov- 
ern the  infinitive : "  if  so,  there  ahould  be  a  distinct  rule  for  each ;  for  why  should  the  government 
of  one  part  of  speech  be  made  an  exception  to  thatof  an  other )  and,  if  this  be  done,  with  re- 
spect to  the  infini^ve,  why  not  also  witn  respect  to  the  objective  case  i  In  all  instances  to  which 
their  mis  ia  Applicable,  the  ntle  which  I  have  given,  amounts  to  the  same  H&aa  \  and  it  obviates  the 
nsKsri^  for  their  numerous  exoeptions,  ana  the  embarrassment  arising  irom  other  construc- 
tion* of  the  Infinitive  not  noticed  in  them.  Why  then  is  die  simplest  solution  imaginable  atiU 
so  frequently  rejected  for  ao  much  complexity  and  incouBiatency  ?  Or  how  can  the  more  common 
rule  in  question  be  suitable  for  a  child,  if  ita  applicability  depenoa  on  a  relation  between  the  two 
verbs,  which  the  preposition  to  sometimes  expresses,  and  sometimes  does  not } 

Obi.  12. — All  authors  admit  that  in  some  instances  the  sign  to  is  "  superfluous  and  improper," 
the  oonstruetion  and  government  appearing  eomplete  without  it ;  and  the  "  Rev.  Peter  Bullions, 

D.  D.,  Professor  of  Languages  in  tne  Albany  Academy,"  has  recently  published  a  grammar,  in 
which  he  adopts  the  common  rule,  *'  One  verb  governs  another  in  the  infinitive  mood;  as,  Ideeire 
to  learn;"  and  then  remarks,  "The  infinitive  after  a  verb  is  governed  by  it  onlyahen  the  aitri* 
butt  expreued  by  the  it\finiiiDe  ie  either  the  tubject  or  [the}  obtect  of  the  other  verb.  In  such  exprcs- 
ions  ss  '/  read  to  learn,'  the  infinitive  is  notgovemea  by  '  I  read,'  but  depends  on  the  phrase  '  in 
orderto*un6t!nU>od."—ButliOM'$Prin.ofE.Gram.p.  110.  But, "/raw 'mord«r to' to fcam,"ia 
BotEngliah ;  Uiotigh  it  might  be,  if  either  to  were  any  thing  else  than  a  preposition:  as,  "  Now 
H(  to  to  learn  voor lesson."  This  broad  exception  therefore,  which  embraces  well-nigh  half  the 
infinitives  in  tne  language,  though  it  contains  some  obvious  truth,  is  both  caretcBsly  stated,  and 
badly  resolved.  The  siugle  particle  to  is  quite  sufficient,  both  to  govern  the  infinitive,  and  to 
connect  it  to  any  antecedent  term  which  can  make  sense  with  such  an  adjunct.  But,  in  fact,  the 
reverend  author  must  have  meant  to  use  the  "  little  word  "  but  once ;  and  also  to  deny  that  it  ia 
a  prapoaition ;  for  he  elsewhere  says  expressly,  though,  beyond  question,  erroneously. "  A  prei»> 
ontion  should  nerer  be  used  before  the  infinitive." — To.  p.  92.  And  he  alsoaays,  "'The/n^nt- 
tm  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  general  manner,  without  distinction  of  number,  person,  or  time, 
sad  commonly  has  To  before  it." — lb.  Second  Edition,  p.  35.  Now  if  to  is  "  before  "  the  mood,  it 
is  certainly  not  apart  of  it.  And  again,  if  this  mood  had  no  distinction  of  "  time,"  onr  author's 
two  tenses  of  it,  and  hia  two  Bpecial  rules  for  their  applicatios,  would  be  as  abaurd  as  Is  bis  no- 
tion of  its  goTemment  See  bis  Obi.  8  and  7,  ib.  p.  124. 

Obs.  13. — Richard  Hiley,  too,  a  grammarian  of  perhaps  more  merit,  is  equally  fanl^  In  his 
explanation  of  the  infinitive  mood.  In  the  first  place,  he  absurdly  says,  "  to  before  the  mjlnitive 
nood.  ia  considered  aa  Tormiagpartof  the  verb;  hut  in  every  other  situation  it  i«  a  preposition." 
~-Hitey'a  Gram.,  Third  Edition,  p.  2o.  To  teach  that  a  "part  of  the  verb  "  stands  "  before  tht 
mood,'''  is  an  absurdity  manifestly  greater,  than  the  very  opposite  notion  of  Dr.  Ash,  that  what  is 
ttot  a  part  of  the  verb,  may  yet  be  included  in  the  mood.  There  is  no  need  of  either  of  these  falsa 
snppoaitions ;  or  of  the  other  suggestion,  doubly  false,  that  to,  "  in  every  other  situation,  is  a 
preposition."    What  does  prepontum  mean  ?   Is  to  a  preposition  when  it  is  placed  afier  a  verb. 

It;  as,  to  mD«*.  lis  general  obaractor  bi  U  t^rcsant  the  aotfoa  la  pro^Mt,  or  M  dv;  or  in  rvfrn^Mt,  as  l«  Ams 
^Mc.  Aa  a  verb,  It  slK&UiM  to  Jo  the  action;  waAMa  eijtU  ^  the  jMMwnKM  to,  It  atuda  la  the  plaes  of  a  noan 
teU<!  dotefof  It  Tba  InllnitlTS  veih  and  topnrfteMoniMdsinaUksapMpoiltlonatidltsm  (Afset."— 
FtUVt  Cemprtkentive  Oram.  p.  62. 

(2.)  "Tbeaedonorother^UcatkmofavcrbmiVbsexpiMasdlnltawldwtBDdinoBtKenmlsnuSfWftlwiit 
UnMatkm  \ty  a  pmon  or  afent,  botmfrtjjrof  tA^mdorfnw^OMofsnneoUwraetloB,  alata  ot  Mbk,  qoaliqr, 
cr  thing ;  U  Is,  from  this  want  tS  UmlUUon,  Mid  to  be  in  the  h^imHive  mod* ;  and  Is  axprwaed  by  the  verb  wftti 
^pitposition  to  before  It,  todenot*  lAu  ittatioA  of  *nd  or  pmpoie ;  as, '  He  eanw  ro  h*  me ; '  '  Th*  man  is  not 
Utedu;'    'It  was  not  right  for  him  to  do  thns.'  "—Dr.  8.  Wtbbw'M  ^igHtk  Oram.  p.  S&. 

(&)  '•BOLS&  A  vwb  in  the  Inflniave  Mods,  la  iA«  o^tf  of  the  prspcsUlan  t«,mtumi  or  nadaestood."— 
&  W.  amVt  Fiaetkat  Onm.  p.  W. 
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6Q0  cm  qaiMMiB  ai  noun  ^iwiiM  [tua 

Ob8.  li. — ^In  bii  s^ptaz,  th!i  uitluir  ftirtiiei  say  a,  "  When  two  Tsita  enu  togeths,  the 
mutt  btintia  it^fituitve  MOorf,  tehen  U  dmota  Via  w^tet  at  the  foniMr ;  w.  '  Btaij  to  un^ 
Tliu  i>  liu  Ruie.  Now  look  »t  Iub  JVioto.  "  1.  When  the  Utter  Teib  tloe$  mot  tantt  the  o 
but  th»  end,  ot  ■omathing  remote,  the  word,^,  oi  the  vozdf  in  onUr  to^  an  vaatntaai ;  i 
zetd  to  tenrn;*  that  ii,  "^I  tt^&jor  to  lean,'  or,  'tnorder  Jro]  to  leam.'  The  wwd  A)r,lui 
b  n«v«rttaii«cliinBtaiicci,ex|vened  u  KooduA^ige.  3.  The  inflnitiT*  u^/Ve^Mnfqr  poe^ 
aL^jectivMiaabetaotiTea,  aa,dparticipleii  out  m  tWuitfaNC««lK>,a  prepoaittenU  aiid(nto<Mi,ti 
never  expnuMMt;  ai.  *£ager  to  bant;'  that  is. '  eager  )^  to  learn  i '  or,  '/or  learning ;  "A  iw 
MywvM,-'  Ihatia,  V/br  to  improve.'^' — Biiey'i  Gnm.f.9i.  HerewewettieorigiBof  MKitii 
lunu'i  Utindera.  3tt  U  so  amaU  a  word,  it  alipa  through  the  fingm  of  these  ■entksMB.  1 
nttarly  needlesa,  and  worse  than  needlesa,  they  foUt  into  out  la^a«ge,in  ineuaceahcjcal 
bei,  to  explain  inflnltina  that  oecor  at  almoat  ewy  breath.  Their  atndente  aut  act 
rwidtotoCTn,"andi  "/a<iid^  to  unpraM^"  with  ooontlew  other  esasnlca^  «tlMr  agn.u 
difireiU  eoMtruetitmM,  and  not  to  oe  parsed  \ff  the  same  rule  t  And  here  the  enlygvrtnm 
the  (nflnitive  which  ^le j  affirms,  is  immediately  contradicted  by  the  snppoittwn  of  t  ln 
for  "  understood." 

Obs.  16.— Inallsach  examples  as,  "Xroad  to  Jsorn,"— "I  ttrive  to  JMrw,"— "Smu  ■ 
Hve," — "  Some  ^'mito  eat," — "  She  $¥ag»  to  oAesr  him," — "I  omm  to  ottf  yea,"— "IsBia/* 
a  place  for  yoo," — the  action  uid  itt  purpote  axe  connected  by  the  word  to:  aiMif,iataetBj 
instaooea  of  this  kind,  the  former  verba  do  not  goterm  the  latter,  it  ia  not  Mcaase  tha  pbnt 
ia  elliptical,  or  erer  was  elliptical,*  but  becauae  in  no  caae  ia  there  amy  aoch  gOT0niKiit,c 
in  the  conatniction  of  those  verba  which  take  the  InfinitiTe  after  them  inthoat  the  ^^  'i 
]^ofessor  Bullions  will  have  the  inflnitlTe  to  be  governed  by  a  finite  verb,  "wbenthiaffiin 
jetted  fiy  the  infinitive  is  the  mt^ftet  of  the  other  verb."  An  infinitive  may  he  made  lit  n!| 
a  finite  verb :  bat  this  grammarian  has  mistaken  the  established  meanina  of  tolmet,  u  >u 
attribute,  and  therefore  written  nonsense.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  his  •Aw?  to,  "A  paitic:*  « 
between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the  second  as  the  o^fe^  of  the  first."  But  of  all  th>  «(4  i 
according  to  my  opponents  and  their  oracles,  govern  the  infinitive,  probably  not  nort  ^ 
qoarter  part  are  audi  verbs  as  usually  have  an  olgect  after  them.  Where  then  ia  Uw  pi 
of  their  notion  of  infinitive  government  ?  And  what  advantage  has  it*  «vn  whsn  it  h  'm^ 
jeetionable  ?  , 

Ona.  16.— Take  for  an  example  of  this  contrast  tke  terms,  *<  Strive  to  enter  ia  ■■any  "'-I 
to  enter  in." — Luke,  xiii,  21.  Why  should  it  be  thought  more  eligible,  to  say,  that  d 
s(n't»  ortoiUMAt  governs  the  infinitive  verb  (omter,-  than  to  say,  tluttois  a  prapotilia. 
ing  the  relation  between  atrive  and  enter,  or  between  teiii  teei  and  enter,  and  govcrainr  tM 
verb  ?  (See  the  exact  and  only  needful  form  for  parsing  any  such  term,  in  the  TVW/iA  /'» 
this  work.)  None,  I  presume,  will  deny,  that  in  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  of  these  pkrun 
finite  verbs  govern  the  infinitive;  or  that,  in  the  French,  the  infinitive  MaHrar  is  goven«! ti 
one  preposition,  and  then  by  an  other,  "  Coniendite  intrare—mvJti  qu^ent  utlrsr>."— Mt«l 
<«  Efiorcez-voUB  (P  entrer — pluaieura  chercheront  ^  y  entrer." — Frmch  BAte,  In  mropAJ 
before  a  verb  is  as  fairly  a  prcjioattion,  as  the  French  deot  i;  and  it  is  the  main  dcticc  A  i 
observations,  while  they  candidly  show  the  reader  what  others  teach,  to  prove  it  to.  Tb»":^l 
struetion  which  makes  it  any  thing  else,  is  that  whieh  puts  it  after  a  verb  or  a  pertkiplt.  i 
sense  of  an  adverbial  supplement :  as,  "  The  infenal  ioel  is  bowed  down  to."— Semi  >' 
dom.  "Qoing  toandfro."— Biifa.  "At  length  he  came  to."— "Tell  him  to  heave  fe. -| 
was  ready  to  set  to."  With  aiosular  absordness  of  opinion,  some  grammarians  call  to  >  )4l 
tion,  when  it  thus^/Zoto<  a  verb  and  governs  nothing,  who  resolutely  deny  it  that  duw,v< 
preeedee  the  verb,  and remuree  it  lo  hem  the  in_finitire  mood, as  in  the lut  two  exsmpk*.  M 
this  is  not^tvmnWN^,  what  is  ?  And  if  to,  without  government,  is  not  tModoeri,  «hait>- 
Obs.  2d  on  the  List  of  Prepositions. 

Obs.  17.— The  infinitive  thus  admits  a  simpler  solution  in  English,  than  in  most  Mid 
guKges :  beoanae  we  less  freauently  use  it  witnout  a  preposition,  sad  ewldom,  if  •«ct,*>wi 
variety  in  this  connecting  and  governing  psrdele.  And  yet  in  no  other  Isnnage  hu 
struetion  given  rise  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  variety  of  altturd  opinions,  which  the  deftMrf 
true  syntax  must  refute  in  onis.  In  French,  the  infinitive,  thoagh  fireqnently  plsoed  is  inxr 
dependence  on  an  othtf  verb,  may  also  be  goremed  by  sevenif  (USneat  pcepositiioas.  (>.' 
|Wifr,«aM.^prlt,)aeeordiBgtethaaense.t  laSpanishnndllaUwa,tiw  constnelinisa»Ji 

•  Kotaa  iratOnc,  A.  U.,  a  graaBMriaa  of  SBBS  afelll,  snpyoaai  thai  la  sU  sadi  si^HM  tee  SB*  *  »M 
an  dnpsii,notorthe  pbiBSe«t»(>n/«rt«,"lnitof  lhepMpoBltkiB>W.    H«  as^  " Cofridadsf  >l 
Barely  a  e«M  am,  It  tnlgU  be  flbanved,  that  lbs  iBWthe,  wbsB  H  •xycMaea  the  a^>^^ 
•Am  vMb ;  sod.  when  it  ei^nasaa  the  jfasf  coaar,  la  eeveftd  bj  an  faMasifiw  vwh,  ea  Asnssm.  n  • 
eaten  entasreos.  OrthefenaeeUad— 'iMkarMfaneri.'  Of  lbs  iMter— •bafasdaaalwa.  U  j 

Inn.'"— IVaciteal  Oani. p.  101.   -  hr -| — y'tr -"111  *•  — 

MdtoaailUgnaMraxtait;  baesnaa  wsdo  notnow  Isssft  the  waedjW,s8  ear  SMsaMrs  aaewlteai  ^  ' 
eUlpalioan  no  oUwnrlae  srow obaolate, *-t  n  ritntlnnal  wi  nf  Titiat  iraa  nam  nrrsalanaltr  rr*^ 

t(l.)  "U  prtpaaMoD,aat  na  mot  lad£(flDBbla,plae«  dmat  laa  aeBB,laa  prosaBS,*!  ka**^^  I 
WilA.       The  pnpoMOB  k  an  ladaaltaisUa  word  plaead  baton      no«M^^aa£,  aad  vwit, 

•—Ante''  OlWMMttff  P-  USa 

(S.>  "■wrjvBbpheadtawiaaHilr  slWeeaeahr  ee*,ersll»r  e  pnyaaiiiwhoei^lot-prthn" 
«t«(,-  baeaosa  It  k  than  tk*  r«toim  of  the  verb  er  vimoMaa  whfeb  BfMMta."  fiaa  U  Cm*" 
gieniMfc%»er  Btasit  D*  Wri«r,p.  774. 

(8.)  HhsAmariesatmMlstnraf  thsWamaalsefOw»ewl  Otamaiar,  by  theBMea  PaBaay.liBtfawJr 
gMnff  a  wslaaof  Ms  aaSlNrt  maOna  of  wnlTrfa,  to  pane  thn  BagShh  taiftnlllva  msod  wswtoP*  ^ 
eaUlsg  ttaa  wont  M  a  piworidon,  aed  th*  axpooent,  or        of  a  teltaion  btt««c«  tlwvMfc«Meb  f^***  ' 
BDmoAsewetdrtlAfiaalsesdaMlolt  Ana,  In  ihaphrBBa,'*weiMea«ac  them  Moat  hi*F^-  \ 
liial"'li'Piliia]lt|neaa1iiraTilallna  sliaaa  laliiiiilaiilla  •  iie  iiai.'aaiUshMilfliiwiir- ■-  • 
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ma.  Ti.]  smAx.— Huju  xrm.-'^fuimvw  ■  QanKVATtom.  fidl 

IaCb  and  Onek,  tba  inflnltiT*  li,  for  th«  most  part,  jiBwejfatolj  depaodsat  oa  in  other  mb. 
But,  accwdiag  to  tliegnuiBmm,itiMT  ■t«iid  iw  »  aoaiit  is  all  tboais  caaos;  and  maujr  Iuito 
MUeditan  mdteUnoMe  noun.  See thoFort-Boyal Latin udQreek  granunan;  in  which  aoretal 
peenliar  eonatractions  of  the  infinltiTS  are  teferrcd  to  the  {pvemment  of  a  prtpontitm — cooitroo- 
tioiu  tkkt  occur  Creqoently  in  Qreek)  and  sometimeB  even  in  Latin. 

Oh.  18. — 1 1  ifl  from  an  improper  extension  of  the  nzinciples  of  these  "  learned  langvagoa"  to  owri^ 
Oat  mach  of  the  false  teaehing  which  has  so  greatljr  and  ao  long  embarrassed  this  part  of  Bnglish 
gTHuaar,  has  been,  and  continoea  to  be,  derived.  A  late  author,  who  supposes  every  inftuitire 
to  be  Tirtnall J  a  noun,  and  who  thinks  he  finds  in  onja  all  <A«ca«e«ofan£iu|1iBbnonn,not  except- 
ms  the  possessiTe,  nres  the  follovina  account  of  its  origin  and  nature :  "This  mood,  withalmoat 
slTits  properties  ana  uses,  has  been  adopted  into  our  language  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  •••»••  The  definite  article  [,]  tht,  wUeh  they  phe  Greeks]  used  before  the  inflnitiTe, 
to  mark,  in  an  especial  manner,  its  nature  of  a  substantive,  *•  turidtatfy  (Ae  aameword  tlutwevae 
before  our  infinitire ;  thus,  *<o  write,' aignlfiea  fAe  writing;  thatiSf  the  action  of  writing end 
whenaTerb  gorems  anitmnitiTe,  it  oalj  governs  it  «  in  ti$  olffectiv»  am." — JVinm's  BnffUti 
Panar,  o.  83.  Bnt  irtio  will  believe,  thjkt  onr  old  Saxon  anoestort  borrowed  from  Greek  or 
Latin  wAat  is  now  onr  oonatruotion  of  the  vary  root  of  the  EagUsh  verb,  when,  in  all  likelihood, 
tbejr  could  not  read  a  word  in  either  of  those  languages,  or  seaxcdy  knew  the  lettera  in  their 
own, aod  while  it  is  plain  that  the;  took  not  thsnoe  even  the  inflection  of  mmi^k^vmhi4  aaf 
verti  whatevor  ? 

Osa.  19, — ^The  particle  to,  htiam  a  very  oommon  preposition  in  the  Saxon  tongae,  hM  been 
l^aersUyased  before  the  English  infinitive,  ever  since  the  English  language,  or  anv  thing  like  it, 
exiited.  And  It  has  always  gtmemmi  ti*  oerA,  not  indeed  "  as  in  the  o^ecttve  oate,  for  no  verb  is 
ever  declined  by  cases,  but  simply  as  the  MuSni^'ve  mood.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 
Gospels,  which  was  made  as  early  aa  the  eleventh  oentun,  the  infimtive  mood  ie  sometimes 
upreaaed  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes  by  the  termination  an  wlthoat  the  preposition.  Dr. 
louMon's  History  of  the  English  Language,  prefixed  to  his  large  Dictionary,  contains,  of  thia 
vcnioa,  and  of  Wicklifie's,  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Luke ;  except  that  the  latter  omits 
the  first  foor  veraes,  ao  that  the  numbers  for  reference  do  not  correspuid.  Putting,  for  con- 
venience, English  characters  fw  the  Saxon,  I  shall  cite  here  three  examples  from  each ;  and 
these,  if  he  will,  the  reader  mar  oompare  with  the  19th,  the  77th,  and  the  79th  v«csa,  in  onr 
common  Bible.  Saxon  :  "And  ie  eom  asend  with  the  sprocan.  and  the  this  hodian,"—lMem,  i, 
19.  Wicxunm:  "And T an aent  to  theefo  ^petcand  to  mnimg^ite  to  thee  tbeee  tUagis.** — 
1^  i,  15.  Saxok:  "To  sylleae  his  foloe  nele  gewit  on  hyra  synna  fotgyfttesae."— i<«e«, 
i,  77.  WtcxuFFB :  "lb  one  science  of  heelth  to  his  puple  into  remiasioun  of  her  synnes."— 
iMk,  i,  73.  Saxon  :  "  OmThtaa  tham  the  on  thystrum  and  on  deathee  sceade  sittath.  ure  fet  to 
ffneemiM  on  aibbe  vreg.'^— Lucte,  i,  79.  WlOKLiFrB:  "  To  gtw  light  to  them  that  sitten  tn 
osriutessis,  and  in  schadowe  of  deeth,  to  dmst  oore  feet  into  the  iveye  of  pees." — Luk,  i,  76. 

Cm.  30.— Such,  then,  has  ever  been  the  usual  constrnotion  of  the  EnglitA  infinitive  mood ;  and 
a  wilder  interpretation  than  that  which  supposes  to  an  articU,  and  says,  "  to  wrila  aigniflea 
tit  writm^,"  cannot  poasibly  be  pnt  upon  it.  On  thia  supposition.  "I  am  goin^  to  toriit  a 
letter,"  is  a  pure  Greciint ;  meaning,  "  I  am  going  thg  wrmtu  a  letter,"  which  u  uiUr  nois- 
(nws.  And  lurther,  the  infinitive  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  ^xon  and  English,  is 
^ways  in  fact  governed  as  a  mood,  rather  than  aa  a  cose,  notwithstanding  that  the  Greek 
article  in  any  of  Its  four  different  casee  may,  in  some  instanoea,  tie  put  before  it ;  for  evan 
«iA  aa  article  before  it,  the  Onek  Infinitive  nauallj  retains  its  leginan  as  a  verb,  and  is  ther*- 
forenot "  a  ndutatiiiM,*^  or  noun.  I  am  vnll  aware  that  some  learned  orities,  conceiving  that  the 
nience  of  the  verb  consists  in  predication,  have  plainly  denied  that  the  infinitive  is  a  verb ;  andi, 
because  it  may  be  made  the  sulyeot  of  a  finite  verb,  or  may  be  goyemed  by  a  verb  or  a  prepoaitioa, 
have  chosen  to  call  it  "  a  mere  noun  substautive."  Among  these  is  the  erudite  Richard  Johns<m, 
who,  with  so  much  abili^  and  lost  labour,  exposed,  in  his  Commentaries,  tbe  errors  and  defects 
of  lily's  Grammar  and  others.  This  author  adduces  several  reasons  for  his  opinitm;  one  of 
which  is  the  following :  *'  Thirdly,  it  is  found  to  have  a  PrepoaiUon  aet  before  it,  an  otiier  twre 
fijm  of  a  Sli&stanfttw :  aa,  'lUe  mAil  prator  lo^,  «t  iptum  tnaUtiici  at  moHgni,  tUdieit.'  Liv.  1.  46, 
p.  888.  [That  is,  *<  He  learned  nothing  fruf  tospaoA,  and  that  slanderously  andmalieiously."!  'At 
«i  (KM  tmbeit^^tm  dot,  mAti  intereBt  iaier  dan  et  aecipere.'  Seneca,  de  Ben.  1.  6,  c.  10."  [That 
is,  "  If  anv  one  bestows  a  benefit  on  himself,  there  Is  no  difference  betwem  give  and  taia;  "* — or, 
**  ietwaen  Settowing  and  rscetctn^."]— See  JoAnson's  Qrammatical  Com.  p.  342.  But  I  deny  that  a 
prepeutiloB  ia  a  "  sure  sign  of  a  sidMtaative."  (See  Obs.  3d  on  the  Frmowtions,  and  also  Obs.  l*t 
en  the  list  trf  Ftepoaitione,  in  the  tenth  ehi^ter  of  Etymology.)  Ana  if  w»  appeal  to  philological 
asthmitica,  to  detemine  whethw  inflnitiTts  are  noane  or  TOta,  there  will  cerwnly  be  found  mora 
for  tiw  latter  name,  than  for  the  fimner;  thatia,moreinniimber,  if  not  in  weight;  thonghitmut 

—FMidi^i  Dt  ahey,  p.  181.  In  (liort,  he  ezponnda  tlw  word  to  In  thU  rtlation,  ;aat  u  he  dou  when  It  itands 
betbn  the  et^tlTC  cane.  For  example.  In  tbe  phrue,  *'  btlonging  to  kim  aloiu : '  to,'  Kxponent  of  a  relation  at 
vbkli  Um  AntecBdent  it '  belimging,''  and  the  Ccnaequcut,  'Aim  atont.'"—lb.  p.  128.  Mj  Mlutioo,  In  eUher  ceea, 
dt&n  from  this  In  eearcclT  sn;  thing  else  than  the  ekoiet     woriU  to  Hpr«i«  iL 

(4.)  It  appears  that.  In  sundry  (Ualecta  of  the  north  or  Kurope,  the  preposllion  of  has  been  prefaned  fi>r  the 
carenlng  of  the  laOnWve :  "  Tbe  nee  of  of  fiir  »,  as  the  sign  of  the  ininlUve  mode,  b  None,  not  Saxon.  It  Js 
UM  pnfix  iB  IsdawUe,  Daniih,  SwedMi,  and  Tereta.  It  b  also  fimnd  In  the  naettem  dialects  of  the  OU 

EoeH*.  sad  In  the  partienlar  dUeet  of  Westmoislandat  the  pnsent  iig."~rewttr,  an  tka  SKgHalt  Lngwoga, 
in,  law,  p.  46. 

t  Here  la  a  liters]  verAm,  In  which  two  btfinMvas  are  governed  by  the  prspodtton  betutm;  and,  tbongb  meba 
eoiiatnictlon  b  uneommon,  I  know  not  why  It  itumld  be  thought  lau  accurate  in  the  one  langu^  than  In  the 
other.  In  some  exceptive  pbiasea,  sbo,  It  wems  not  Improperto  put  the  Inflnltlve  afur  nome  other  pnpositlon 
than  to ;  as.  "  What  can  ibe  do  btndei  sing  f  " — "  What  hu  she  done,  tzetpt  rock  benelf !  "  Bat  euoh  expree- 
rioof,  tr  allowable,  an  too  nnfteqoent  to  be  notloed  In  any  genersl  Kule  of  ajntax.  lu  the  (iiUDwlDg  axampls, 
tbi  word  of  vmtj  efldsDtlr  governs  tbe  Inflnitlve ;  "  Intemperance  ohancterlns  our  iHfi'v**'™'i  thai  is  eaiea- 
Ittsdtosasbfitemitesd^M'M'ife''-*^— OiNQiB«AnBia«ii>:  Ittootsr,  H o.  988. 
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tw  confessed,  Uiat  man;  of  tbe  old  Latin  grammarians  did,  as  Ptiscian  tells  ns,  consider  Hu 
inflnitiTe  a  noon,  calling  it  Nomen  Verii,  tbe  Name  of  the  Yerb.*  If  we  appeal  to  reagoss,  then 
are  more  also  of  these ; — or  at  least  aa  many,  and  most  of  them  better ;  as,  I.  That  the  infiuitiri 
is  often  transitire;  2.  That  it  has  tenses;  3.  That  it  is  qoalifled  }if  adrerbs,  rather  than  tn 
a^jectiTes;  4.  That  it  is  narar  declined  Uke  a  nonn;  0.  That  the  action  ot  state  expreued  b;  it,  u 
not  commonly  abstract,  though  it  may  be  so  sometimes ;  6.  That  in  some  languages  itis  lii 
root  from  which  all  other  parts  of  the  rerb  are  derived,  as  it  is  in  English. 

Obs.  21. — So  far  aa  I  know,ithas  not  yet  been  deniea,  that  (o  before  a porfumrie  is  aprepoiitiai, 
or  that  a  preposition  before  a  participle  goverm  it;  though  there  are  not  a  few  who  erroneouij 
suppose  that  participles,  by  Tirtae  of  such  govenunent,  are  necessarily  c^nTcrted  into  aoml 
Against  this  latter  idea,  there  are  many  suficient  reasons ;  bat  let  them  now  pass,  becauie  ther 
belong  not  here.  I  am  onlygoins  to  proTC^  in  this  place,  that  to  before  the  infinitiTe  it  Jtatiwi 
a  Kord  as  it  is  before  the  participle ;  and  this  can  be  done,  call  either  of  them  what  you  wiU.  Il 
is  plain,  that  if  the  infinitive  and  the  participle  are  ever  t^valmt  to  each  othtr,  the  samevoidfi 
before  them  both  must  needs  be  equivalent  to  itself.  Now  I  imagine  there  are  some  esanpto  of 
«aoh  eqaivalence ;  as, "  When  we  are  haUtnated  to  doing  [or  to  do]  any  thing  wrong,  we  bteau 
blinded  by  it." — Young  Cftris(tm,p,  320.  "The  lyre,  or  harp,  was  beat  adapted  to  aeeomwuHf 
[or  to  aceompamf^  their  dedamatioDS." — Mvtie  of  NiUurt,  p.  S88.  "  The  new  beginner  snodd  x 
accustomed  to  giving  [or  to  givi[  all  the  reasons  Tor  each  part  of  speech." — NtOtm^B  Gram.  p. 
"  Which,  from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  [say,  to  corrt^ing]  our  langnigt."- 
SwiFl ;  Bknr*»  Ehet.  p.  108.  Besides  these  instances  of  tameneta  in  tJte  parttete,  there  aie  tmt 
eaaes  of  eomlmctionat ambiguity,  the  noun  and  the  verb  having  the  same  form,  and  tbe  fo  iM 
detennining  which  is  meant :  as,  <<  Be  was  inclined  to  tteep." — "  It  must  be  a  bitter 
to  be  more  accustomed  to  haU  than  to  love."  Here  are  double  doubts  for  the  dismtniDator : 
ihear tign  of  the  ii\finitirie"  fails,  or  becomes  uncertain ;  because  they  da  not  know  it Jrom  a  fnp- 
otition.  Cannot  my  opponents  see  in  these  examples  an  argument  against  the  distinctioavliith 
they  attempt  to  draw,  between  (o  and  to f  An  other  argument  as  good,  is  also  afforded  b^the 
fact,  that  our  ancestors  often  used  the  participle  after  to,  is  the  very  same  texts  in  which  mliin 
since  adopted  the  infinitive  in  its  stead :  as,**And  if  yee  wolen  resceyne,  he  is  Elie  thst  iab) 
«omyf^.**— Jfott.  xi,  14.  "Qiesa  that  delyiieride  us  fro  wraththe  to  eommao." — 1  T^m.\.\^ 
These,  and  seventeen  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  seen  in  7oofte*f  IHvernon 
Pt4rleg,  Vol.  U,  pp.  467  and  468. 

Obs,  22. — Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  speaking  of  the  English  infinitive,  says :  "  Bat  if  the  sppelh- 
tion  of  mode  be  denied  it,  it  is  then  a  verba*  noun.  ThU  is  indeed  itt  truett  character,  becnvc  iti 
idea  ever  re^rttmit  an  oi^ect  of  approach.  To  supplies  the  defect  of  a  termination  cfaaiaeteriitic 
of  tbe  infinitive,  precedes  it,  and  marks  it  either  as  thai,.tov>arda  which  the  precedinic  vert  i« 
directed ;  f  or  it  signifies  act,  and  shows  the  word  to  import  an  action.  When  the  iafinitin  is 
the  expression  of  an  immediate  action,  which  it  must  be,  after  the  verbs,  bid,  can,  dare,  do.ftil, 
hear,  let,  make,  mag,  mutt,  need,  aee,  thaU,  and  wiU,  the  prepoaiHon  to  is  omitted."— fniqr « 
Grammar,  p.  129.  That  the  ^est  character  of  the  infinitive  is  that  of  a  verbal  noun,  if  not  ti 
be  conceded,  in  weak  abandonment  of  all  the  reasons  for  a  contrary  opinion,  until  it  can  beEbsn 
that  the  action  or  being  expressed  by  it,  mnst  needs  assume  a  anb^anlive  character,  in  txiian 
be  "  that  towtrda  whicn  the  preceding  verb  is  directed."  But  this  character  is  manifiecth  isl 
•upposable  of  any  of  those  fn&nitives  which,  according  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  most  mo* 
other  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  the  preposition  to:  as,  "Bid  him  come;" — "Hecu 
mih."  And  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it,  where  the  relation  of  the  infinitive  to  an  other  wori 
is  not  "immediate,"  but  marked  by  the  preposition,  as  above  described.  For  example:  "And  he 
laboured  till  the  going-down  of  the  sun  to  dWwer  Um." — Dan.  vi,  14.   Here  deliver  is  Mvenri 

to,  and  connected  by  it  to  the  finite  verb  laboured;  but  to  tell  ns,  it  is  to  be  understood tiibiM- 
t*vely  rather  than  actively,  is  an  assumption  as  false,  as  it  is  needless. 

•  This  doctrine  bai  bwn  latslj  rsrlved  M  SngUsh  Vf  WnUam  B.  Fttwls,  who  qnotca  Dr.  Re«s,  Bmii»«,  BviK 
Tiacf,  and  Oranbla,  aa  hU  anthtvltiM  (br  it.  Ho  la  right  to  sappodng  tbo  Bngllita  Inflnitlvo  to  be  immhUt 
(OToniod  b7  tbe  prepoeltiaD  to,  bat  wrong  In  caUing  It  a  wnm,  or  "  the  mmm  of  tbe  verb,"  «xoept  thi*  jttm  bt 
oMd  in  the  sonaa  In  wblob  avorf  verb  may  be  the  nsiiia.or  ItaelT.    It  U  aa  enoi  too.  to  suppooe  with  B«um 

that  tbe  InflnitiTe  oerer  In  any  Isngoat;*  r^tn  tc  a  tJ^ett  or  nomlnatlTa ; "  lo',  aa  Uanli  tuis  It,  tbal  InlafeHw 
*'  Aatx  HO  TfftTtnet  alaBto  ptnetu  or  wAiMmm*."  See  FowU't  Tnu  EiigU$k  Oram.  Part  U,  pp.  74  and  7S-  f<f< 
tttoxigb  tbelnllnttJve  mh  Barer  agrets  with  a  robjoct  or  nomlnatlTe,  Ilk*  a  talte  verb.  It  moat  oominoalj  ha  * 
ver;  obloaa  ttftrmai  to  loroethlng  which  U  tk*  subject  of  tbe  befog,  action,  or  pasidoD,  which  It  eiprMaM,'  ni 
thlsraEeranoau  mioof  thoehtef  ;«fuM  of  dUfeiance  between  the  InflaWve  and  a  noon.  S.  S.  Oieene,  InatiMl 
SratDnw ,  absnrdlj  paraM  infloltlves  "as  momu,"  and  by  the eonuion  nlea  Ibi  nonni,  thoogh  be  begiai 
calling  thorn  tvrfri.  TiiiiB:  "Our  honor  ii  lobe  matMoiiwL  21)  b(  mouUBtiwif,  is  a  nfitlar  p«h»m  vm,  ial>- 
itlve  mode,  present  isdm,  and  li  iuft/«  anoux  tn  Uu  rtlatien  ^frtdit/ut;  aeoordlng  to  BuloU.  1  imo  ' 
pronoun  lued  with  the  copnia  to  form  ttt prtdiealt.  miut  bain  £ha  NomtiMtt«(  eaae." — GrMne'i  GrM. 
08.  ( See  th«  Kola,  lb.  p.  ^  }  This  author  admits,  "  Ths  'to'  aeema,  like  the  proposition,  to  parfdnB  Ik*  (An  «f 
a  connettivt ; "  bnt  then  be  tngeulotuly  Imagioes, "  The  InflnitiTe  diffen  from  tht  prtporilum  a»d  iti  «4><<'>h 
that  the  ■  to '  la  tA<  only  prepottiion  uaed  with  the  verb."  And  so  ho  eoneludes, "  The  tteo  [or  more]  pva  <t 
inflnltlTo  are  taken  together,  sod,  Uivs  oombloed,  maj  httomt  a  noun  in  any  TeUaio»."~ib..  lit  EdttlOD,  p-  S- 
8.  B.  Oneno  will  also  bavo  tbe  InflnitiTe  to  make  the  vaib  before  It  tramittvt ;  for  ho  aayi,  "The  oaJr  6iml« 
phrase]  tiaed  aa  the  direct  otjeet  of  a  inuutite*  vrrb  to  the  in/MUvt;  as,  <  Wa  Intend  (What!)  U  faaM  [>a**l 
to-day;'  >Tbey  Med  (WbatT)  le  concMj  thilrtafs."''-A._p.  8D.  Onemlthtas  woUfind  tnasWrevartaisilN* 
eqidvalanla:  "Ituour  pvrpoit  loltavt  town  ttMlay."— '"my  wtrfaetwartllo  tewewlBialrfcaca.''  OrlntM: 
*'  They  bluturtd  to  conceal  tfaolr  fears."  ^ 

t  It  it  remarkablo  that  the  ingonioaa  J.  B.  Worcester  could  discern  nothing  of  the  Import  of  lUi  panoi 
Mbreavarb.  He  ezpoonda  It,  with  very  little  conaiateticy,  tbnt:  "Ta,arTo,arf.  A  partkle  enidorw**"' 
usual  sign  or  prefix  of  the  InflnlUve  mood  of  the  verb  ;  and  it  might,  In  aochnae,  be  daemodafyUsMi  ivt^^ 
It  Is  need  merrly  aa  a  tign  of  ike  injlnilivr,  without  having  any  distinet  or  aeparato  meaulog ;  at,  '  He  bra  " 
read.' "—  Vniv.  and  Ont.  Diet.  How  it  U  not  plain,  that  the  aetloa  expreated  by  "  trad  "  to  that  (Mwrii 
which"  the  aSeodonrigniaed  by  "Iot-(i"U  directed!  Ittaooly  becauae  wa  can  nee  nootberwrad  In  liMof  ttaii 
•OithstttsmeaatBgtoiwt  readUyasen.  lot  ealling It •> a i^llaUe of  tba  varh,» Omn Is, Ilhhik, ao  astaa  tr 
aoalogj whalavar.  XheitlaalisaidI^lneamngtteiea''afv<erttaTSib.'> 
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Om-  Sft. — ^Td  daD7  to  tba  iafloMre  tiie  appellAtion  of  mood,  no  more  inikM  it  a  twrM  noun, 
than  do«fl  the  Doetor'i  •oleciim  about  what  "  its  idu  01W-  r^umfi."  '*  The  inflnitiTs  ^ere- 
foTB."  M  Hcrao  Tooke  obaervM,  ''appoan  pUinly  to  be  what  tkr  Stoict  called  it,  nXe  twy  t>«^ 
itM^lf,  pare  and  uocompoanded." — ^ZMMraiffiu  of  Pmrteif,  Vol.  I,  p.  286.  Not  indeed  u  iocluding 
Cbtt  particle  to,  or  aa  it  atan^  in  the  Bnglish  perfect  tenu,  but  as  it  occurs  in  the  n'n^  root. 
But  1  cited  JH.  Wilaon,  as  above,  not  so  nncn  with  a  design  of  aniraadTerthig  again  on  th^ 
pa&Bt,  as  wttk  rebrenco  to  the  import  of  the  particle  to ;  of  which  he  famishes  a  tworold  explana- 
tion, leaving  the  reader  to  take  which  part  he  will  of  the  eonlradiotion.  He  at  first  eoneeires  it 
to  eonvej  in  mural  the  idea  of  "  tovardt,"  and  to  mark  the  InfinitiTe  as  a  tenn  "  tovairdt  vhich*' 
amaeCjiiiv  eue  "  it  Unetti."  If  this  interpretation  Is  the  true  one,  it  is  plain  that  to  before  ft 
verb  ia  no  other  than  the  common  preposition  to;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  its  antimC  nsagt, 
•nd  bf  sU  is  eertainhr  known  of  its  derivation.  But  if  we  take  the  eeeona  nltttion,  and  eaj, 
"  it  K^niflea  «e<j"  we  make  it  not  a  prepoaitton,  bat  eith«  a  noun  or  a  Teri> ;  and  then  the  quea- 
tien  arisae,  Whck  of  thae  is  itt  Besides,  what  sense  can  there  be,  in  supposing  to  ^  to  mean 
me*  fOf  or  to  be  equiTalent  to  do  ^ 

0b8.  24. — Though  the  infinitive  is  oommonly  made  an  adjunct  to  some  finite  verb,  vet  It  may 
be  connected  to  almost  all  the  other  parts  of  speech,  or  even  to  an  other  infinitive.  The  prepo- 
sition to  bting  its  0&I7  and  almost  universal  index,  we  seldom  find  any  otiier  prepodtion  pot 
before  tltis ;  unlets  the  word  oAoNf,  in  such  a  situation,  is  a  preposition,  as  I  incline  to  thins  it 
ia.t  Aneientlj.  the  infioitiTe  was  sometimes  preceded  by  for  as  well  as  to;  as,  "  I  went  up  to 
Jemsalem  for  to  worship." — Acta,  sxiv,  11.  "What  went  je  out  for  to  see?" — Lukt,  vii,  28. 
"And  stdod  up^r  toread."'— £rf(ifcs,  ir,  16.  Here  modern  otagerejeota  tlie  fiinner  prepodttoa: 
the  idiom  is  left  to  the  uneducated.  But  it  seems  practicable  to  loltjoin  the  infinltfre  to  every 
ona  of  the  ten  parts  of  apeeeh,  except  the  article :  as, 

1.  To  a  noon;  as,  "If  there  ii  any  preetft  to  efttom  i*Viaitj."—Ba»1tuworth.  *<It  liUghfKiiM 
to  moaia  out  of  sleep." — Rom.  xiil.  11.   "  To  flee  flrom  the  mvtJi  to  cohm."—- Jtfotf.  ui,  7. 

1.  To  an  aiy  ective ;  as.  '<  He  seemed  desirout  to  Mpeak,  yet  unwiilttu  to  offmd."—HawkenDorih. 
"  He  who  is  the  stooMt  to  promiae,  is  the  mtiekett  to  perform.  — An  of  Thmking,  p.  S5. 

X  To  a  pronoun ;  as,  "I  discovered  Aim  to  Ae  a  icoolar." — W.AUm't  Gram.  166.  "Is  it  lawful  for 
UM  to  ffioe  tribute  to  Cnsar  i  "—-Lttka,  zx,  22,   "  Let  me  desire  you  to  reflect  impaitially."— 

*  AstbsraisnopriatorgnuBiaar  oa  wUdi  ear  phlMogMi  noie  at  eofisaw,  se  thaie  sssmi  (»  bo  none  sn 
wtakh  Umj  an  mon  at  /oiib,  tbau  la  th«lr  tMatmnt  of  the  InflntUve  ssood,  wUta  Us  nraal  rign,  or  govandng 
fankis,  10.  Pot  (be  InfimDatioD  of  Um  reader,  1  would  fUdly  elte  every  explaaalk»  aot  eoaaoaaat  with  my 
own,  and  Aow  wherein  It  li  ot()ectlonable  1  bot  so  nunwimis  an  the  fiwiaa  of  error  under  tUa  head,  that  fuoh  ss 
eanaol  W  elaawd  together,  or  ara  not  Ukely  to  be  rapsaUd,  moat  In  ganctal  be  Mt  to  run  their  eouxte,  nsMift 
tnm  any  criticiam  of  hUim.  Of  thaae  varknu  forma  of  enor,  however,  I  may  here  add  an  example  or  two. 

(I.)  **  Wbat  la  the  DMaohts  of  tba  wond  to  ?  Aoa.  To  maana  oet.  Nors. — Aa  oar  verba  and  Boaaa  art  tp^Btd 
in  tkt  mm*  wwuwr.  It  wai  Ibmerlj  tAotig)U  frtii  tn  prefix  the  wonf  w,  to  wordi  whtm  wd  as  v«rdt.  For  there  le 
no  diSfeieace  between  tb«  rock,  lovt ;  and  the  vnB,  to  lovt ;  but  what  la  ahowa  by  the  mfix  to,  wfalob  atsnlflss 
«d.-Le.  kooo  km."— R.  W.  Gntn't  Mieiivt  Sxtrtises  in  B»glisA  Ora>nm«r,K.  Y.  ISSB,  p.£3.  NowallOds, 
peaMve  as  the  wotdi  are,  ia  not  ooly  bnetfhl,  but  fitlaa,  utterly  bJaa.  To  no  more  "  meana  aef,"  than  /nm 
"  aiaani  And  tf  bdid,  It  could  not  be  aalgnof  the  Influltlva,  or  of  a  verb  at  all ;  tbi,  "  act  toe«,"  ia  impar- 

aUTe^aad  Makaa  (be  word  "loo  "  a  mown:  and  ao,  "to  act  lovt,"  (where  "  fam  "  la  alao  a  noun,}  muat  mean 
"  mtl  ael  lovt,"  which  b  tautological  nonsanaa.  Our  oonna  and  vane  aie  not,  in  ftntral,  apelled  alike  j  nor  are 
the  laWsT,  MS  f wwraf.  praeeded  by  to ;  noreoold  a  particle  which  may  govam  <tU<r.  have  bean  «p<et^caUy«>Ueitrf<(t, 
ac  flrsC,  to  laarti  their  diSaMnoe.  By  aome,  aa  we  have  aeeo,  It  Ii  argued  fkom  thia  very  Mfu,  thu  the  ufinittve  Is 
alwi^  caaentkily  a  noun. 

tS.)  The  infinitivt  mw^tf  If  the  fMl  or  «tmpl«7b»n  Of  tbe  veib,uaed  toexpreaa  an  aetloD  or  atate  ind^finiUtf; 
aa,  to  k*^,  to  tpfok.  It  ia  geDerallj  dlatlngulahed  by  the  rign  to.  When  the  particia  la  1*  employed  In  formint 
tb«  iaflnltlva,  h  la  to  be  regarded  aa  a  part  of  tkt  la  tvtrif  other  com  \tU  »  prtposUion."~WtlU  s  Sehool 

Oramm^,  iM  Bd.  p.  80.  "A  Prrpo*ition  la  a  word  which  it  used  to  exprcaa  the  relation  of  a  noun  or  ^roiwrHM 
drpoodlnc  upon  b,  to  some  other  word  In  the  aenlenoe."— A.  pp.  16  and  108.  "  The  passive  form  of  a  verb  fa 
iiiaiiiilniM  mm  il  In  eonnactlon  with  a pnyeart iee, faming  a  eompomid  pastn*  vtA.  Kxamplea:— 'Heuxufa'afaned 
te  wlttaout  a  mBrmnr.'— A.  H.  CvsatlT.  ■  Nor  la  tUs  entcrprlae  M  Aa  ae^^od  ol.'— Cbarhiko."— Jft.  p.  146.  "A 
verb  ia  tbm  InflnUlre  nsMottit  rttati*  to  SOnM  noon  or  proaoon.  Thua,  In  the  aentesoe, '  He  deelraa  to  Improra,' 
tha  varb  toiii^pree«relata«lolhaprononniU  whlbltlagoveniedby  dattret."— ibj.  Ifi^  " '  The  ognU  to  a  ven 
la  tba  lafinMFe  mOBa  mast  be  In  the  abjeaivt  eaae-'—NumiM."— a.  p.  148.  Tneaa  dtatkiua  from  W«Ua,  the 
but  of  which  he  qnotaa  approvingly,  by  way  of  authority,  arc  In  many  reapecta  self- contradictory,  and  In  naailjr 
all  /eapeeta  nntme.  How  can  the  lofioittTa  be  only  "  the  root  or  nmpU/orm  of  tha  verb,"  and  yet  oenalat  *'  gen- 
areUy  "  of  two  dtsttnet  words,  and  often  of  three,  Ibor,  or  Ave ;  as,  "  to  ktar,"—"  to  Aotw  Aaotd,"— "  lo  &«  ktttnsg 
ta^'t— u  19  Aee*  kMM  Uslm^toT"  Howean  to  be  a  "pr<}w*^'M  "  In  ttie  phraac,  "H*iMa/iMnMd(«,"and  aot 
ee  at  aQ  In  "  M  «« liu*n»d  to  f  "  How  does  tha  InBnliiTe  ■'  expnaa  aa  action  or  state  rndtftinUty,"  If  it  "wiel^r 
niaUa  te  aama  wwa  or  pranomi* *<  Why  mini  ita  agtnl  "  be  hi  the  ef^tcliec  eaie,"  if  le umaea  relates  to  the 
proaoan  A«  .*  **  Is  to  "tntvery  oitur  case  a  vrtposition,"  and  not  auob  belbre  a  verb  or  a  parUe^le!  Hnsteraty 
[HTyw^ttf^  govern  some  "  nova  or  pronoun  }  "  And  yet  ate  there  aoma  prepoclclona  which  govern  nothing,  pra- 
eada  nothing  * 

(3.)  "  The  prtjxmtion  ro  btfort  a  verb  U  the  tini  of  tha  InHnlUve."— tTdir*  X.  Oram.  2d  Ed.  p.  T4,  *<  The 
{■  ail  »^  lull  la  «  pmt  of  speuh  used  to  connect  worda,  and  abow  IbaU  relatlaa."— i6.  p.  IA.  "  The  psrM  lafla- 
line  la  farmed  of  the  perfect  parUdpla  ud  the  aoxlUary  aiva  mtetded  by  the  pnpomtion  fo."— A.  p.  U.  "  Vhe 
laflaUve  mode  /Mows  a  vtrb,  nmm,  or  adjtctivt."— lb.  pp.  76  and  166.  '*A  verb  In  the  InflaltlTa  MOfr^^tfleie.- 
l.  - Vab%  or  partitipUs ;  2.  JVowu  orproNOKM;  3.  .d^Mlteei;  A.  As  at  than;  6.  Adwrit;  S.  AvotUtoMa ;  T. 
The  AtjfMtm  Is  often  naed  indtpendinily ;  8.  The  Inflnltlve  mode  la  often  used  In  Um  oOlea  of  a  vtrbai  NMm,  as 
tba  aeeiutaitM  case  to  tha  varb,  and  aa  the  objtttirt  ta.v  altti  verbs  and  prrpotitions."—lb.  p.  167.  Hieae  last 
tmo  connta  are  abenvdiy  Included  among  what  "  the  Inflnitlte  may/oUoto ; "  and  it  It  not  raUier  (ineer,  that  this 
mead  aboald  be  tound  to  "/oUavr "  avary  thing  alae,  and  net  "  the  prepodtion  to,"  irttlch  eomea  "Wiw  "  It,  ant 
by  (Alah  it  ls"»rrerdcd.*"  ThIa author  adopta  alao  the  fbUowlDc  abeoid  and  needlaas rale :  "Tht  Infinitive 
mode  baa  an  oUeetiee  ease  befbia  It  to^  [the  word]  thit  m  omitttd;  as,  1  believe  lA«  awi  to  be  the  centre  of  tbe 
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Blaibk  JftimHr'*        .RMMbr,  p.  77.  "  WkonliMtthmi  thM  M  MMrmMf- 

fom  P.  L.  iT,  W. 

4.  TokflnitoTerb;  a«,"ThaiF«ter£Ma»l»n(irt«Um."--J<b(l:xfl,21  **Tht8oBo(i 

«om«  t9  <Mil  omj  to  aaoe  that  whioa  wu  iMt."— £«iU,  six,  10. 
ff.  To  u  other  inflnitiTe ;  m,  ''Tfa  ^  to  —Utr  into  EnpL "—J«r.  zli,  17.   "  W*  m  nrt 

willing  (o  «oa»f  to  eoiuider,"—J.  Abbott.  *'  For  wut  bad  h«  to  A>  dWi  »t  mt  >  "-^ 
e.  To  «  putociple ;  M,''%mthrMt'Kmgtod0oemmti."—Miltom.   *•  Or  u  a  tUtf  6a«  to  id 

the  caah  of  some  rich  bnrsher."— /if. 

7.  To  RD  kdverb;      "She  ieoM  wMxyAto  ^  to  Mhool." — "  I  know  aot  Aow  to  art."— 

OnM^.JOtt.  "TdlfluwAmtoeoHMpHidMAafvtoaMrtroii.**— f*H«lHtkMtiateTi 

8.  To  k  coiOanotion ;  u,  '*  He  knowe  better  Hum  to  tnut  joa."—*'  It  wse  m>  hot  a«  to  m:  1 

ornaments." — **  Manj  who  pruee  Tirtae,  do  no  more  CAsn  onuM  it." — Dr,  /bAmm. 

9.  Tokprepokitioa;  h,  "Iwu oMMtf  to ivnto."— Am.  x,4.   "Not  Arto  AMe  it ia a hrid 

Amw**  PMnu,  p.  42.  "Amatom  iri.  To  be  a&ou<  to  AelpMA'—>UiM'«  Ona.  p.  Sl' 
Uk  ToanintnjMStton;  »»,"Oto  JinytthuV'^roim^i  IfigM  TTkowu/UM. 

Obs.  2S. — ^The  iofinitire  is  the  mere  verb,  without  aiBrmatiaii,  witBout  petsoD  or  UKter, 
therefore  without  the  agreement  peculiar  to  a  finite  rerb.  (See  Ob*.  8th  on  Bale  2d )  ^ 
mo»t  instanoefl,  it  is  not  without  Umtiatiom  of  the  bong,  action,  or  paesion,  to  mdc  pvb 
peraon  «f  peraoae,  thing  or  things,  that  are  said,  BnppoBea,or  denied,  to  be,  to  aetterubri 
npon.  Wnenerer  it  la  not  thus  limited,  it  is  taken  a&atractlji,  and  has  eome  rteenblutf 
nonn ;  became  it  titeo  auggeata  the  being,  action,  or  paasion  alone :  though,  even  thca,  tbt  i 
infinitiTe  maj  still  goTem  the  objective  caae ;  and  it  majr  also  be  easy  to  imtofiint  t»  whtn 
what  the  being,  aoUon,  or  paasion,  nataralljr  pertains.  The  use*  of  the  infinitive  arc  k  a 
and  variona,  that  it  is  no  caar  matter  to  elasaii;^  them  aceuratel;.  The  following  arc  aaqaM 
ably  tha  cimf  of  the  things  for  which  it  may  stand : 

1.  For  tite  mMmisMMnf  to  an  other  verb,  to  complete  the  aens* :  as,  <<  Loose  hho,  asd;i( 
00.' WoAm. xi,  44.  " ThsT  that gotouth  mixed  wina."-*iVoc).  xxiii,  30.  ••Bishaadifv^ 
toiotr."— ift.  zzi,  35.  "If  toucAoom  to  Asm  thoeo  teraia."— Tbofa'a  />,  P.,  ii,  374-  "fi-n 
old  traoelators  first  t^ryggUito  emrtu  this. " — Ih.  il,  4fl6.  "  To  any  one  who  wiUpltam  tataa 
our  language."— /A.  ii,  444.  *'  They  are  forced  to  give  up  at  last."— A.  ii,  37S.  "  Which  m 
iettofu.^'— J».  ii.4Al.   '■  Which  come  to  ixut."—.aeto,  zi,  28.      I  dart  engage  to  wtalu  W'W 


Jb.  ii,  74.  [A]  "  Tool  ia  some  instrument  taken  up  to  work  with." — lb.  ii,  145.  Labour :{ 
ho  rich."— Prov.  xxiii,  4.  "  I  flee  onto  thee  to  huh  me."— A.  cxUii,  9.  "  BtiI  ihall  btii{ 
Tiolont  man  to  ovortbrow  him." — lb.  oxl,  11. 

8.  For  the        of  an  affection  or  passion  t  ■a,"HeJlDMttorHi(."— '*Idiis*rrtoAMrbi>5 
■nln."— £KaiL   *■  If  we  with  to  awtd  Impwtant  error."— 7bnb'«  D.  P.,  U,  S.  '*  Thi  r-.* 
do  eTiL"'~Phw.  U,  14.   "All  agreeing  in  eameetnett  to  Me  Um."— iSkoA.      Out  emimtf  > 
to  htote  what  lies  beyond."— .fi^u,  El.  of  Crit.  ii,  334. 

4.  For  the  came  of  an  affection  or  paasion ;  as,  "  I  rejoice  to  luar  it." — *■  By  which  I 
have  bud  a  foundation,"  Ac. — Blair't  Jthet.  p.  84.   *'  For  he  mad*  me  mad,  to  m  bia 
briak,  and  amett  so  sweet."— Bamlte  ofSMat.  p.  IM.   <*ThOB  didst  eat  atraBg*  itA-  ■ 
some  did  die  to  look  on."— ii.  p.  18S.  ''They  grivred  to  mo  their  beat  alUca  at  Tariaacc.  -i 
W.  AUen'»  Oram.  p.  165. 

'6.  For  the  att^/sc(  of  a  proposition,  or  the  chief  term  in  such  subject;  as.  "7b*(«o/tiRtW 
"Tb  do  justice  and  judgement,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  aacrifiee."— /Vit.u 
"lb  do  BiQHT,  is,  to  do  that  which  ia  ordertd  to  be  done."'-ZbMfc«'a  D.  P.,  ii,  7.  "T*^!^ 
to  plwue  a  naighboor,  has  in  it  more  of  malice,  thanof  love  to  justice." — Boatti^i  Mer.if>  „ 
€.  For  the  predkate  of  a  proposition,  or  the  chief  term  in  sueh  predicate :  as,  **  To  wc*  i 
oftair."— **I1m  proper^  of  rain  ia  to  vet,  and  fire,  to  bum." — Boaitim  of  SIsi  Ti 
"  To  dU  b  to  fta  ftomnUf  fiom  myself."— iS.  p.  82.  *•  The  bat  way  ia.  to  a&md^'VBkali&t- 1 
p.  83.   "  The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart  from  evil."— xtI,  17.  ' 

7.  For  a  oomin;  eMfri,  or  what  be;  a«,  "A  mutilated  structure  soon  to  faiL"-^'^ 
*•  He  being  dead,  and  1  speedily  to  Alfote  him."— TboAs'a  D.  P.,  ii.  111.  "She  ihall  n;  ' 
tine  to  eotM.  "—Pram,  xxxi,  26.    "Things  present,  or  things  to  eeme."—\  Cor.  iii,  22. 


9.  Forwhatis  jwncNtt/y  attf^Mtorf  by  an  other  word:  aa,  "I  ba*e  fmik  toMim."'-"^*^ 
■ariat  did  well  hare  not  to  yiaU  to  his  inclination."— iWa**  D.  P.. ii,  329.  "A  it  a  good 
aioe  thanks  unto  the  Lwd?'- P«.  xeii,  1.  "if  is  m  qierf  to  a  fool  to  db  mischiel"-/^-  *• 
«  ThM  han  the  ffM  to  Allow  it."~iSkai.  «  W*  h.«  m.  tyn^iiTfaLg  frnunrftM  i«t  to  tafc  c«1 
theptihlie."— irf£r21tei*iiy,p.fi2.  ^  J 

19.  Pora  tennof  oaeipariMm  orfMOfiov;  aa, "  Ha  was  ao  nmdt aibetod  as  tom«-"'^' 
eoold  do  no  leas  thaayWu^t  hi»."— Jbdhs's  1).  f.,  it.  40a.  "lahsUTCntonatbrtlHrt^ 


•  Bcsne  arsiniiiaHito,bJocpMslw«tnsattMtBOpwporfBnB  JanceaWBtsbJBl^ 
hyabaarOT  calttBg  P0a,s  cawMwriM;  aboot,  an  aAwft;  andro  — ao  mattsr  Mbot— M  paMV- 1 
ntttt:  "Ihs  M«i/Mu(imroa,iitiMhcaBt]j  UMd  bctira  wbs  la  tb*  loflBlltve  mood:  Hk'B*(i«*,^>  " 
laaM.**^—t^rtma*^r^^  ermi.p.88.    « The lollBltlva Bood Ii sonsUmts  mm*W  kr  mi^*^^t. 
as, 'iB ebMso hl(b a« M 6t  iBTUbla;'  'Tha  araty  to ehwrt  K»  wawa.' "— gWI— '<  G*— ■  ^ »■ 
■stotelhstealwwIawMahM^haM  Bwpoissibcenrasfc"yiwr^^s<sltoMasafaaiaBsi«<.M'^ 
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in  th«  natrtre  ind  oonTenience  of  tiieM  kbbreviitiona."— A. II,  439.  "I  hsTe  aliudy  uid 
•no ugh  to  thote  what  lort  of  opentloo  that  is." — lb.  H,  358. 

Obs.  28. — After  diflmiBsing  all  the  examples  which  mty  fairly  be  referred  to  oae  or  other  of  the 
ten  heads  i^MTe  enumerated,  an  obeerrant  reader  may  yet  find  ofAeruiM  of  the  infiDitiTe,  and  those 
•o  dissimilar  that  they  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  one  head  or  rule ;  except  that  allareRovemed 
by  the  preposition  to,  which  pomts  towardt  or  to  the  verb :  as,  "A  great  altar  to  tee  to."~Jo*hua, 
xxB,  10.  "  Bu/^  M'yai' wH  UeIv."-~Septuagint.  That  is, ''An  altar  oreofto&eAoU."  "Altare 
in&nitm  n»gaitadina.''—Vu^ate.  "Un  fort  gnwd  auteL"— JFVMieA  "Suy  tobeentnoted." 
—  tjlas.  Ui,  If.  "  There  was  none  to  Ae4>-" — "  He  had  rained  down  manna  npon  them 
to  eai."—Pt.  IxzTlii,  24.  *■  Remember  hts  commandmanta  to  do  them.*'— A.  dU,  18.  "  Preserve 
thoa  those  that  are  appointed  fo  die." — P».  Izxiz,  II.  "As  eoals  to  burning  coals,  and  as  wood  to 
fire  ;  so  Is  a  contentious  man  to  strife." — Pror.  xxvi,  21.  "These  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
and  power  of  any  kings  to  do  away." — TooH^a  D.  P.,  U,  126.  "I  know  not  indeed  what  to  do  with 
OiOM  words."— n.  ii,  441.  '<  They  will  be  as  little  able  to  Juttify  their  innoTati«l."— /&.  U,  448. 
••IT  -    .  _  .  .   

n 

mercy,  but  to  con/ronf  the  Tisage  ofo^nce*?" — /S.p.233.  "  If  things  do  not  goto«Whiin," — 
LMycrtUor,  ix,  Iw.  "And,  to  be  plain,  I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  ehooie,  who  lore*  an 
o^er  belt."— 5Aoi.  p.  01.  "  But  to  retam  to  R.  Johnson's  instance  of  good  hum."— TboJfce'* 
D.  T*.,  ii,  370.  Our  common  Bibles  have  this  text:  and  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
atone  Qpon  Ablmalech'a  head,  and  ail  to  break  bis  skuU."— NAtdnSjix,  S3.  Perhaps  the  interpre- 
tation  of  this  may  be,  "and  MO*  cotBpMe/y  to  &rMft  his  skull."  The  octaro  edinoa  stereotyped 
Xrj  **  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ajneriea,"  has  it,  "  and  aU-to  ftrofchis  $cuU."  This, 
most  probably,  was  supposed  by  the  editors  to  mean,  *'  and  completely  broke  his  skull ;  "  but  all-to 
ia  no  proper  eompouna  word,  and  therefore  the  change  Is  a  perrersion.  The  Septuagint,  the 
Vulinte,  and  the  common  French  version,  alt  accord  with  the  simple  indicative  consnuctioa, 
■*  ana  broke  hia  skull." 

Obs.  27-— Aocording  to  Lindley  Murray,  "  The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  alteolvie,  or  used 
independently  on  [say  o/^  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplying  the  place  of  the  conjunction  that 
with  the  potential  mood :  as,  '7b  confeat  the  truth,  I  was  m  fault ; '  '7b  beffin  with  the  first 
*T>a  proceed;'  'Jh  conclude;'  thatis,  'That  I  may  eonfeaa,' ftc." — JUWray's  Grant.  Svo,  p.  184 ; 
Inffenolfs  Gram.  p.  244.  Some  other  compilers  have  adopted  the  same  doctrine.  But  on  what 
■round  the  evbetUuHon  of  one  mood  for  the  other  is  imagined,  I  see  not.  The  reader  vrill  observa 
that  this  potential  mood  Is  here  jast  as  much  "  made  aSaolute,"  as  Is  the  infinitive ;  for  there  la 
nothing  expressed  to  which  the  eoignnetion  that  connects  the  one  phrase,  or  the  preposition  to  tha 
other.  But  possibly,  in  either  case,  there  may  be  an  ellipsis  of  some  antecedent  term ;  and  sorely, 
if  we  imagine  the  construction  to  be  complete  without  any  such  term,  we  make  the  conjunction 
the  more  anomalous  word  of  the  two.  Confession  of  the  truth,  is  here  the  aim  of  speaking,  but  not 
of  what  is  spoken.  The  whole  sentence  may  be,  "Inarder  to  confess  the  truth,  I  admit  not  I  wai 
in  fault."  Or,  "/a  ondir  that  X  may  confess  the  truth, /BdmttMaf  I  vras  In  Cault."  Idonotdeny, 
that  the  infinitive,  or  aphrase  of  which  the  infinitive  is  a  part,  is  sometimes  put  abaolute;  for,  if  it 
ia  not  ao  in  any  of  the  foregoing  examples,  it  appears  to  be  so  in  the  follovring :  "  For  every  object 
h««  sereral  faces,  ao  to  QWoA,  by  which  it  mav  be  presented  to  as." — Bkur'M  SheL  p.  41.  "7b 
daelare  a  thing  shall  be,  long  before  it  is  in  oeing,  and  than  to  Mmjf  abetU  the  aeeomplishment 
of  that  Tery  taing,  aeeording  to  the  same  declaration ;  this,  or  nothing,  ii  Ae  work  or  God."— 
Jtutin  Marifr. 

"To  be,  or  not  to        that  is  the  question."- S&almwuv. 
"To  die ;—to  ateep , — 7b  s^.' perchance,  todream!"~ld.  Bamlet. 
Obs.  28. — The  infinitive  usually  follows  the  word  on  which  it  depends,  or  to  which  the  particle 
to  eonnects  It ;  but  thin  order  is  sometimes  reversed :  as,  "  To  beg  1  am  ashamed." — Luke,  zvi,  3. 
**  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  (I  say  plainly,]  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  ia  dMii."—Addiaon, 
••^To  wnSBt,  as  to  do,  Our  strength  is  equal."— Jfiiton. 

"  To  catch  your  vivid  aeanea,  too  gross  her  hand." — TXomson. 
Oss.  29. — ^Though,  in  respect  to  Its  syntax,  the  infinitive  is  oftener  connected  vrlth  a  verb,  a  par- 
ticiple, or  an  adjective,  than  with  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  should  never  be  so  placed  that  the 
rcmn'T  *f  he  liable  to  mistake  the  person  to  whom,  or  the  thing  to  which,  the  being,  action,  or 
passion,  pnlains.  Bxamples  of  error :  "This  system  will  require  along  time  to  be  executed  as  it 
should  be."— Journal  q^^.  Y.  Lit.  CbntwOKm,  1830,  p.  91.   It  is  not  the fime,  thatis  to  be  cxecut- 


ins,  hj  the  (bllowing  alternative :  "  Or— His  tpoke  dietinetly  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  as- 
Bemblj."— i^ti^  This  suggests  that  the  man  himself  was  heard.  "  Whentbey  hit  upon  a  figure 
that  pleasea  them,  theT  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  frequently  continue  it  so  long,  as  to  beooma 
tedious  and  intrioats.'*— Jftirrsy't  Gram.  p.  341.  Is  it  the  ouitAors,  or  their.^^iirv,  that  bsetmea 
tediona  ud  intrleats  ?  If  the  latter,  strike  out,  "  to  long,  at  to  become,"  and  say,  "tilt  it  boeomm." 
*'  Facts  are  ^vnvs  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  plead- 
tng," — Blair't  Iwt.  p.  272.  The  rhetorician  here  meant:  "  The  facts  stated  in  an  argument, 
d«  always  those  parts  of  it,  which  It  Is  most  important  that  the  hearers  should  be  made  to 
isiiasiiibi  r  " 

Qas.  80. — ^Aeeording  to  some  grammarians,  "  The  Infinitive  of  the  verb  to  Is  often  under- 
wood; as, '  I  considered  It  [to  ds]  necessary  to  send  the  dispatches.' " — W.AUen'e  Oram.p.  166.  In 
this  example,  aa  In  thousands  more,  of  various  forms,  the  verb  to  be  may  be  inserted  withont 
mSeeting  ta«  sense  ;  bat  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  ellipsis  ia  sueh  santeneea.  The 
njipetfrv  or  putidple  that  fbllows,  always  relates  to  the  praeeding  objaotive :  and  If  a  noon  Is 
■Md,  itto  biitaiioawroljcatiT«iawnaftiaa«it|itb*ft»iner:  as/'leonBMcnaAanis^MsMoii.** 
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Thk  Tf3-b  to  &e,  with  the  perfect  putk^k,  fanna  the  puefra  laflnitiTe;  «td  ttie  esppodtioaof 
such  an  ellipsis,  extentivel^  affecte  one'e  mode  of  pening.  Thai,  "  He  coiwdwed  ubu^  m- 
tutted,"  "  I  will  auppose  the  work  aecotnpUihed,"  and  manr  aimiUr  acntcnoea,  aught  be  mppoaed 
to  contain  pauiTe  lufliutlTes.  Alien  aaja,  "  In  the  following  eonatnction,  the  words  in  ttalia 
ate  (elliptici^)  paasiTe  tnfinitirea;  I  aaw  the  bird  caught,  and  the  haie  tilled;  we  heard  the  let* 
Unnaa."~W.Atlm'aGram.-p.l&.  Dr. PriesU^T obaerrea*  "IWeitaremarkableaathigui^ia 
the  oae  of  the  participle  ttrrtcnto,  an  the  aatne  woid  ma;  express  a  thing  either  dmng,  or  done ;  u, 
I  went  to  see  the  child  M-eaasd." — Prieitlm/'t  Gram.  p.  12fi.  If  the  Doctor's  participle  b  ambiga- 
ous,  I  imagine  that  Allen's  infinitives  are  just  as  much  ao,  *'  The partickM  which  we  denoial* 
ixM.lbpa$t,  often  means  an  action  vhUtt  ptr/orminff :  thuB,I  saw  theM<(Z«/Mi^A<,andthe«teiirf0rf 
lowered." — WUton'i  Etaay,  p.  158.  Sometimes,  eapoeiall;  in  familiar  eonveraationt  an  infiaitiit 
verb  is  soppressed,  and  we  «gn  of  it  retained;  aii  "They  might  have  aided  oa;  thqr  onghttt" 
piave  aided  oa].— BeroU  of^eedom.    "  W«  have  tried  to  Ufca  it.  but  it's  bard  Co,"— LywiMMi. 

Obs.  si. — After  the  verb  make,  some  writera  insot  the  Tcrb  he,  and  suppress  thepicpoaitioak; 
a8,"Heiniu<  maJte  tverj  syllable,  and  even  every  letter,  in  the  word  which  he  {n^nOBnces.^AsnrJ 
diatincUy."— £&uV<  Rhet.  p.  329 :  J/wmiy'<  E.  Reader,  p.  9.  "  You  mtut  make  yooraelf  &<AMrJ 
with  pleaaore  and  attention." — DuncoH'i  Oicero,  p.  84.  "To  make  himself  6«  Morrf  byslL"— 
Bhdrt  Rket.  p.  338.  "  To  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one." — Ibid.  "  Clear  enough  to  mafaiu 
be  understood." — Locke,  on  Ed.  p.  198.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better,  either  to  insert  the 
or  to  use  the  participle  only;  aa,  "  The  information  which  ha  pooseaaed,  made  hia  company  te  U 
Murted." — Dr.  M^Rie.  "  Which  will  both  show  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the  sspli- 
cation  of  it  to  d«  understood." — Blair'e  Rhet.  p.  103.  Or,  as  in  these  brief  forma :  "To  mate  bib- 
self  heard  by  all." — "  Clear  enoiuh  to  make  me  vnderatood." 

Obs.  32.— In  those  languagea  m  which  the  infinitive  is  distinguished  as  aocli  by  its  temiai* 
Ocm,  thia  part  of  iIm  ntbmaxbeutad  alona  a>  theanUect  of  a  finite  verb;  batinBnriiahitli 
always  neceaaarr  to  ret^  the  sign  to  before  an  abetraot  infinitive,  because  there  is  nothing  elw 
to  diatingnish  tbe  verb  fi'om  a  noon.  Here  we  may  ace  a  difference  between  our  laanage  sad 
the  French,  although  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  tneir  gov^nment  of  the  infinitiv«  ttey  mta 
■omadegree  analogous  : — "  HaTR eat  un  tourment ;  AlHuestna  beaoinde  I'ame." — M.  de  Sifwr. 
"Ta  hate  it  a  torment;  to  love  is  a  requiaite  of  the  Bouh"  If  from  this  any  vrill  aignc  thatttti 
not  here  a  preposition,  the  same  argument  will  be  aa  good,  to  prove  that  Jor  is  not  a  prepotitiaa 
when  it  governs  the  objective  case;  becaasethatalsomay  be  used  without  any  antecedent  term  of 
relation :  as,  "  They  are  by  no  means  points  of  eiiual  importance, /or  me  to  be  deprived  of  7011 
affections,  and,^  Aim  to  iedf/eotod  in  hu  prosecution. "—Jnon.tn  W,  AUai'a  (Tmm.  p.  166.  Isud, 
the  sign  to  mus  t  dheaye  be  put  before  an  abstract  infinitive ;  but  possibly  a  repetition  of  this  siga 
nwv  not  always  be  necessary,  when  several  inch  infinitives  occur  in  the  same  construction:  s^ 
"  But,  to  fill  a  heart  with  joy,  restore  content  to  the  affiicted,  or  relieee  the  neceaaitous,  these  Ul 
not  wittun  the  reach  of  their  five  senses." — Art  ef  Thwkxng,^.  66.  It  may  be  too  much  to  afirB, 
that  this  is  positively  ungrammatical ;  yet  it  would  be  as  wellor  better,  to  expreas  it  thus :  "Bit 
to  relieve  the  necessitous,  to  restore  content  to  the  afflicted,  and  to  fill  %  heart  wiUi  joy,  thtsa  foU 
not  within  the  reach  of  their  five  senses.',' 

Obs.  33. — In  the  use  of  the  Enslish  infinitive,  as  well  as  of  the  participle  in  infft  the  distinctiM 
of  voice  ia  often  disregarded;  the  active  form  being  used  in  what,  with  respect  to  tbe  nooa 
before  it,  is  a  patiive  sense :  as,  "  There's  no  time  to  wosto." — W.  AUen*t  Gram.  p.  82.  "  Tm 
are  to  blame.'^~Ib.  "Ihe  humming-bird  is  delightful  to  look  upon."— 74.  "Whatpsiait 
waa  to  drovm." — Shak.  "  The  thing's  to  do."'~-Id.  "  When  deed  of  danger  was  io  i>." 
— Scott.  "  The  evil  I  bring  upon  myself,  ia  the  hardest  to  bear.*' — Hbma'a  Art  of  TTkiniitf, 
p.  27.  "  Pride  is  worse  to  bear  than  cmeltr."— p.  87.  These  are  in  fact  active  vrm, 
and  not  passive.  We  may  suggest  agenta  tor  them,  if  we  ^eaae ;  as,  "  There  is  no  time 
for  «*  to  waste."  That  the  simple  participle  in  uu  may  be  used  passively,  has  been  piovsd 
elsewhere.  It  aeenu  sometimes  to  have  no  distinction  of  voice ;  aa,  "  What  is  worth  dwy, 
is  worth  dobtff  weU." — Com.  Maxim.  This  is  eertainly  much  more  agreeable,  than  to  aay,  "  WW 
la  worth  being  done,  is  worth  being  done  well."  In  respect  to  the  voice  of  the  infinitive,  snd  of  tlui 
participle,  many  of  our  Rrammarians  are  obviously  hypercritical.  For  example :  "  The  sctiH 
voice  anonld  not  be  used  for  the  passive ;  aa,  I  have  work  to  do  ;  a  house  to  etU,  to  lett  instead  tf 
to  be  done,  to  be  told,  a>  be  let." — Sanborh't  Oram.  p.  21X>.  "Active  verbs  are  oftni  vatdimfnt 
erty  with  a  passive  signification,  as  '  the  house  is  bmldittg,  lodgings  to  let,  he  has  a  hoase  I* 
sell,  nothing  is  wanting ; '  in  stead  of  '  the  house  ia  being  mUlt,  lodgmgs  to  be  left,  he  has  a  boast 
to  be  sold,  nothing  is  wanted.' " — Blair't  Gram.  p.  64.  In  punctuation,  orthoBrapby,  and  the  bm 
of  capitals,  here  are  more  errors  than  it  is  wortn  while  to  particulariae.  With  regard  to  saeb 
phraaeology  as,  "  The  house  ia  being  buiU,"  see,  in  Part  II,  sundry  Obaervationa  on  the  Com- 

EoundFoimof  Conjusation.   To  sar,"  I  have  work  to  do," — "He  has  ahouseto  eeU," — or,  "Ve 
ave  lo^jnga  to  let,"  is  juat  as  gooa  English,  as  to  say,  "  I  have  meat  to  aof."— John,  iv,  32.  iai 
who,  bntooma  acioUat  in  grammar^  would,  in  all  tneh  instanoea,  prefer  the  pas^  vaiee  ? 


"William,  please  hand  me  that pendX."— £bntM'«  New  Gram.  p.  12. 

[7oama.— Hot  proper,  beouM  tha  lo&idtlve  verb  hand  Is  not  preceded  bj  tbe  pnpadUoe  te.  Bat,  aws*l 
te  Rule  I81I1,  "  The  prepoeltloo  lo  goranu  tbe  tnflnlttve  mood,  and  eomnoatr  conmeta  It  to  a  SaBt  wrt. 
Tberatxa,  la  abndd  be  bm  lomtad ;  tbns,  "  WlUtun,  please  to  hand  ma  that  peocU."] 


"  Please  insert  points  sou  to  make  sense."— JDom'sGflUM.  p.  123.  "Ihmknownl'i^ 
dibnviate  ilmoifc  tha  half  (tfthdxwoKds."—ClaUa<r«£viMAw^  "Weihidltel 
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the  practice  perfbcHj  lecord  vriOi  the  theoiy." — Kh^ht,  on  the  Oreek  Aiphabet,  p.  33.  "  But 
it  would  tend  to  OMonre,  rather  than  elucidate  the  ittbject" — Murray' t  Qnm.f.  9S. 
**Pleaie  dMde  It  fi>r  them  as  itahonUbe."— iriflWC('«.<lr»fA.  p.  193.  **8oMit^^to 
tBbamaa,  nor  weaken  the  aeiiteiiee."— iUoir'*  Bha,  p.  1 16 ;  jUWniy'*  Qnm,  323.  "  Qaxrv 
har  to  hia  table,  to  view  his  poor  &re,  *  and  hear  his  heavttily  disooune." — Shbblocx  :  Blaihrt 
iIM.p.l67:  i/tim^s  OroM.  847.  "That  we  need  not  be  stuptiaad  to  find  this  hold  in  elo- 
qnenoe."— ftEw's  BhaL  p.  174.  '*  Where  he  has  no  ooeaaion  either  to  diride  or  explain."— 
/&.  p.  30<.  "And  thrf  will  find  their  pupils  im^re  by  hastf  and  pleasant  steps." — Bumlta 
<?n»».  Pret  p.  4.  "  The  teacher  howerer  wiU  please  obBerre,"  &c. — It^^mt  School  Gram.  p.  8. 
**Fl«Me  attend  to  a  few  xnles  in  what  is  called  syntax."— i&.  p.  128.  "  They  may  dUpenae 
with  the  laws  to  fimw  their  friends,  or  secure  their  office.' W^ita't  Staayt,  p.  39.  "To  take 
bac^  a  siftt  or  break  a  contract,  is  a  wanton  abuse." — A.p.  41.  "  The  legislatorahac  nothing 
to  do,  but  let  it  bear  its  own  price."— A.  p.  816.  "  fie  is  not  to  form,  but  copy  charaeters.''' 
— RmMwiNo.  122.  "  Z  have  known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeinff-hom." — f^wof.  No.  £86. 
*' Ending  this  experiment  answer,  in  erery  respect,  their  wishes."' — Sandjord  atd  Mtrtom, 
p.  fil.  **  In  fine  let  him  cause  his  argnment  conclude  in  the  tenn  of  the  question." — 
Bmela^a  Warka,  Tel.  iii,  p.  443. 

**  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven 

h«  fteo  too  lOlitfJy."— anfcyars,  Omlet. 

RULE  XIX.— INFINITIVES. 

The  acdre  verbs,  hidj  darey  fedt  heoTj  let,  make,  need,  im,  and  thrar 
ptrticiples,  usually  take  ^e  lofiuitive  aiter  them  without  the  prepodtion  to : 
as,  "IT  lie  bade  thee  d^pairt,  how  dareat  then  $tMf?** — "  I  deav  w^Utmy 
mbd  he  idle  aa  I  walk  in  the  etreets." — Cotton  Mather. 
"  Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shut  neither  hear  thee  »gk,  nor  »ee  tiiee  weep" — Pope^e  BimiT, 

OBSBRYATIONS  ON  BtTLB  ZtX. 

Orb.  1.— •Respecting  the  syntax  of  the  InfinltiT*  mood  when  the  particle  to  is  not  expressed 
♦)«for«  it,  onr  gnunmsrians  ace  almost  as  much  at  Tariance,  as  I  hiTs  shown  them  to  be,wheii 
they  find  the  partiele  employed.  Concerning  o«f6«  yoMrnsd  V€rb»,  lindley  Mvrray,  and 
some  othcn,  are  the  most  clear  and  posidve,  where  tiieir  doctrine  is  the  most  obTtonaly  wrong ; 
sad,  where  they  might  hare  affirmed  with  tmth,  that  the  fwmer  rerb  porwm  the  latter,  they  otdy 
tdl  u  that  "  the  preposition  to  it  eometimua  properlg  emitted," — or  that  taeh  and  inch  Taiba 
"kmee  commemJjf  etaer  verba JMheuiff  them  withoatthesignro." — Mturay'a  (3rmn,-p.  188:  Ab/er'a, 
03 ;  Allen';  167 ;  and  others.  If  these  authors  meaat,  that  the  preposition  to  Is  omittw  by 
lu,  they  ought  to  have  said  so.  Then  the  many  admiiera  and  remodeliers  of  Hamy*s  Oiammar 
night  at  least  have  understood  him  alike.  Then,  too,  any  proper  definition  of  eUipeia  most  hare 
pioVcd  both  them  and  him  to  be  clearly  wrong  about  this  conitroction  also.  If  the  word  to  is 
leaUr  •*  understood,"  whenever  it  is  omitted  after  Ind,  dara,feel,  fto.,  as  some  authors  affirm,  tiien 
is  it  here  the  gOTcrning  word,  if  anywhere:  and  this  nineteenth  rule,  however  eommon,  is  useless 
to  the  parser.  Then,  too,  does  no  Snglish  verb  ever  govern  the  infinitive  without  governing  also 
^pramiiion,  "  expressed  or  onderstooa."  Whatever  is  omitted  by  ellipsis,  and  truly  "  wtder- 
abm,"  really  belonn  to  the  grammatical  construction ;  and  therefore,  u  Insetted,  it  cannot  be 
sctaaBy  impnmer,  tbengh  it  may  be  unnecessary.  Bat  all  onr  grammarians  aibiit,  that  to  befoee 
the  intuaitive  »  sometimes  "  superfluous  and  improper." — Mvrray'a  Gram.  p.  188.  I  imagine, 
there  cannot  be  any  proper  ellipsis  of  to  before  the  infinitive,  except  in  aomeAttms  of  oomparison ; 
because,  wherever  else  ft  is  necessary,  either  to  the  sense  or  to  the  constnietion,  It  ought  to  be 
inserted.  And  wherever  the  fo  is  rightly  used,  it  is  properlv  tiie  governing  word:  but  u4ieTe  it 
cannot  be  inserted  without  impropriety,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  it  la  "  undmlood."  The  infiat 
tive  that  is  put  after  such  a  verb  or  participle  as  excludes  the  pr^osltion  to,  la  govaoud  by  this 
wb  or  participle,  if  it  ia  governed  aj  any  thing :  as, 

To  make  them  d»,  imth,  oat,  drink,  atand,  move, 

T^ilk,  tMnk,  and/ss^  exactly  as  he  chose."— Pott}A,  p.  69. 

Oas.  2.— Ingersoll,  who  converted  Murray's  Grammar  into  "Convenationa,"  says,  "Iwilljust 
remark  to  you,  that  the  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  that  follow  make,  need,  tee,  otd,  dare,  feel, 
htar,  lei,  and  their  participles,  are  abeaya  ootbekid  by  them." — Cone,  on  Eng.  warn,  p.  120. 
Kitkham,  who  pretended  to  torn  the  same  book  into  "Familiar  Laeturat,"  says,  '*7b,  the  sign 
tke  infinitive  mood,  is  often  imderatoad  befure  the  verb ;  as,  *  Let  me  proceed that  Is,  IiMms 
to  Browed." — Oram,  m  rhm.  p.  137-  The  lecturer,  however,  docs  not  suppose  the  mfinltlve 
to  be  here  governed  by  the  preposition  to,  or  by  the  verb  let,  but  rather  by  the  pronoun  me.  For, 
in  an  other  place,  he  avers,  that  the  infinitive  may  be  governed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun ;  as,  "  Let 
Auk  do  it." — lb.  p.  187.  Now  if  the  government  of  the  infinitive  is  to  be  referred  to  the  objeetive 
Boaa  or  pronoun  that  Intervenes,  none  of  those  verbe  that  take  the  infinitive  after  them  withont 
the  prcpoaititMi,  will  usually  be  found  to  govern  it,  exc^t  dart  and  needi  and  if  nesd^  In  raeh  a 

*aft«rUM  ward  "Jtev,"  Kumy  pal  a asmlaoton,  wUeh  shows  Oe^  hs  ndraDdsntool  the  moo<  of  the  vwfc 
*aMr."  n  to  not  tlm^  awiwiiy  to  rspsat  the  partele  to,  wbea  tweac  maw  InSnMyw  ese  ssansctsd  j  anJ 
■hJwt to Mt ether gaoaawnMenl sgslMt  lallfanflwprepwWoale  "a.pailrfMWTMb.''  MtalWisAHipls, 
sad  soM  etbsrs  ben  ed^Utod.  ttw  npMMoa  to  nqoldte.— O.  B. 
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esse,  !■  uatmUary,  no  goTernmMit  pntahu  to  tlitt.  B.  C.  Smith,  another  modilcr  of  Hi 
h«T^  the  same  falae  notioa  of  elUpAa,  wyi,  *'  7b,  the  aaiul  •isn  of  titu  mood,  it  tovtttiuu 
derttood ;  u,  '  Let  me  go,'  instead  of,  '  Let  me  to  ^o.'  " — SntUhri  Nod  Gram.  p.  tt.  Accord 
Uurnr,  whom  these  men  prnfeas  to  follow,  let,  in  all  these  examplea,  ie  an  ataman, 
verb  that  followa  it,  ii  not  in  the  infinitive  mood,  bat  tn  the  in^terattve.  So  tiiey  erTeranT  tn 
diet  their  oracle,  and  all  are  wrong,  both  he  and  the;  1  The  dtsdplee  inetend  to  correct 
master,  by  snppoaing  "L^  me  to  po,"  and  "Lat  me  to  proceed,"  good  BngUah ! 

Obs.  8.— 'It  ii  often  impoarible  to  uy  what  the  iannitiTe  is  gotened,  according  to  the  >ai 
tlons  ^  Homy,  or  aeoominit  to  any  aathor  who  don  notparMit  as  I  it>.  Nntt^tan.  *■ 
infinitiTS  mode  sometimes  fulowt  the  comparatiTe  eonjnnctions,  as,  Omm,  and  Am,  -wra 
OOTBBNKBNT." — iVurftco/  Gram.  p.  108.  Murray's  uncertainty*  may  haxe  led  to  ftonc  (j 
this  nation,  but  the  idea  that  kov  is  a  *'  comparatiTe  conjunction,"  is  a  blonder  entire.* 
Kirkham  is  so  pnnled  by  "  the  langnase  of  that  eminent  philologlat,'*  that  he  bolts  ci: 


mood ;  "  and  even  frames  a  mie  which  refers  it  always  "  lo  some  noun  or  proaonn,  as  iti  tii 
or  actor." — Kirl^am't  Gram.  p.  188.  Murray  teaches,  that  the  object  of  the  active  wb  « 
times  gorerns  the  infinitive  that  follows  it ;  as,  "  They  have  a  datire  to  improve." — Octan  G 
p.  IM.  To  what  extent,  in  practioe,  he  would  carry  this  doctrine,  nobody  can  tell ;  pnt^'l 
every  Nntnee  In  whieh  this  objeet  ii  the  antecedent  term  to  the  prepodtion  Co,  and  ^ 
ftnrOn :  as,  "I  Amw a  Aowse to  §0U."—yuttimg't  Oram.  p.  IM.  "I  Jml  a dastrs to «r.:" 
fUl  mj  Juvt  within  me  die." — Merridt. 

Obs.  4. — Nutting  sapposes,  that  the  olyecttve  bmo  before  the  infinitive  alwnye  govm  in 
ever  it  denotes  the  agent  of  the  infinitive  action ;  as,  *'  He  commands  me  to  write  a  Imti 
Practical  Oram.  p.  96.  Nixon,  on  the  contrary,  contends,  that  the  finite  verb,  in  each  s 
can  govern  only  one  otgect,  and  that  this  object  is  the  infinitive  "  The  objective  csk  ^ 
Ing  he  saye,  **  ii  the  sntrieet  or  ^ent  of  that  infinitive,  and  not  governed  hf  the  pm" 
verb."  Hia  example  is.  "  Let  (Aem  go."~EMgli»h  Porter,  p.  97.  "  In  the  ezaapW.  'B 
mdeavonring  to  penuade  them  to  learn,' — '  It  is  pleasant  to  tee  the  son,' — Che  pronoan 
adjective  swsont,  and  the  participle  endeavouring,  I  consider  as  powmMf  the  fbHowini  *a 
the  infinitive  mode."— Ok^wt*!  Piain  and  Pract.  Oram.  p.  144.    '*  Some  erroneonsl?  1*7 

«ranonna  Roven  the  infinitive  mode  in  such  examples  as  this :  '  I  expected  Aim  to  be  prfx 
Fe  w31  ehange  the  expression:  *He  was  eipectea  to  be  present.*  AUwiU  admit  th»  h  i 

S>Tsmed  by  waa  ejpeeted.  The  same  verb  that  Koveme  it  m  the  passive  voice,  governs  it  is  tti 
ve.**— Soiwoni's  Oram.  p.  144.  80 dooar^ff^/nM^^rammarunudiflieraboiit  thegoTncsn 
the  infinitive,  even  in  the  moii  common  constraetions  of  it !  Oftm,  however,  it  nakci  tnt  :i 
difiiarenee  in  regard  to  the  sense,  which  of  the  two  words  is  considered  the  govenum;  tr  1 
cedent  term ;  but  where  the  prqtositimi  is  excluded,  the  oonslmetion  soen*  to  imply  wu 
modiato  Inflmnee  of  tho  finite  verb  open  the  infinitive. 

O18.  S.— The  esCsnf  of  tUs  infioence,  orof  sadi  Koverament,  has  never  yet  beentliuWv 
mined.  "  This  irreaulariij/,"  says  JAmiay,  "  extends  only  to  active  or  nmdar  veAs :  ['  utiw 
neuter  verba,'  Bays  Fitk ;]  for  all  the  verbe  above  mentioned,  when  madeposster,  rcqnin  tht  frr 
tion  to  before  the  following  verb :  as,  ■  He  was  seen  fo  go ;' '  He  waa  heard  toapeak;'  *TVri 
bidden  to  be  npon  their  guard.'  "■— Ifurniy's  Gram.  p.  183.  Fisk  adds,  with  no  great  ae« 
"  In  the  mtet  and  fidtav  tenses  of  the  active  voice  also,  theee  verbs  seneraUy  rc^nire  the  *-n 
to  be  pnmxed  to  the  following  verbs ;  as,  *  You  have  Aired  lo  proceed  without  authority : "  * 
snU  not  (fare  tooMaeiyoa.'  "—Oram.  Simpiified,y.  126.  What  these  gentlemen  here  nil  "H 
verbe,"  are  only  the  two  words  dare  and  tieta,  which  are,  in  moat  cases,  active,  thoufth  doI  m 
transitive ;  nnlesi  the  infinitive  itself  nn  make  them  so — an  inconsistent  doctrine  of  d 
whieh  I  have  elsewhere  refuted.  (See  Obs.  3rd  on  Rule  5th.)  These  two  veibetake  thciaai- 
after  them  without  thoprepositiam,  only  when  they  are  intransitive;  wUleall  the  ic^tirrt 
havo  tUi  power,  only  whan  they  are  traadtive.  Iftherc  ase  any  exeeptioBS,  they  shaUivvxi 


•  Uadlv  Karnv.  aad  smisl  of  bta  piitMMM  hnprofsML  w,  *<  nN  tnlBlllvs 
iai^M/AncUsetsshl^aitstetaifilbla.*  ThelnfinHlvseeearioiiaUy>Wtnp>  taaa  e^rsMwrin^l 
<Hs  darind  Mtttar  ""^        *•         his  own  hapvlMlou.' "-Mvr^s  Omm.  Bfo,».lM:  f^' 


Mfn%  6S;  IbrakMi'f,  90.  Bas  lUa  sseoad  MMtple  fat  WiVf  Onm.  p.  Uf;  MeHg.  IM.  M^i^ 
iAUuf  dialatltf  aiampto,ebanMlt  thas:  "Iwlih  Mt*te«Nrr,UaaMl^  B»r^^_\ 
ateiiisM,aadpnbatd7maaas,"IwlshD0tUi«>bcthHiMikMwkbfele.''  ae4essnik,tath*«ib0wn 
aApt^aUvBsaai,  "Hs  dsriisd  nothiai      thaatotawwU  owa  ISBwIMoiw.''  t^Uemj.ie^ 
iraU,aMordfai  pUMtaaUon, asd  tbsir  maaatav  mma  nlbsr  lo  bs,        d^ed  aothlaE  m»t  *«w*^*. 
r^AsMJIokaowhkownlBpeiMons.'*  Andsok  tUi  oraAinar  tazt  laMrpieWdhy  bsih  Ix""- 
WddiWho  SBMossflds  InfiidUvato  ba  "geesnuri  »V«iMaw  ««*^  wsArstoMl.- as,  •He  Mnia«Mi< 
lft«ilestahlilgnds;>  Uiatls,  '^tas  itiM  to  ssa,' fte."-Jv«aiPsGrM.>:M;  WX^^*'^ 
Bat,«b*leaBBikasMB<prii)r«f  tU8fctWoasenmS,lB  aU  untew,  act  SM  ef  thaas  ft*  oliW 
ItofeaMatalL  Agrin.  la  thrir  raoM*  above  dted,  lawwrtl,  Wuk,  and  Mwehaai,  pal  a  aa— * 
MBrttoB"^,'^aadthiwmafcattsphiaBs,wVWacaiiwe>Oaii?daierihe5s^ 
MBwead  Alfsr  pnbaUyBeanl  lhat  lUsphrM  staooU  diMto 

«nat"0nap0ae*'asMalOBwtofaaw  mtoossdlbaphfMa  " a temrmiiem,^  ftTi^an  MM***w  a*^ 
sseyrartcs  degm^*  and«ta  lasl,  I  aoppoae,  baie  bUadlv  oMlad  hks,  wttboat  tMaldag  ot  hao-tw 
on^  kihavassld,ermaaattosv-  MUwr  this,  w  a  wosst  errar,  Is  haie  appawal.  The  lata*' 
■SNa^Hr  wpiesiBl  alttar  "Moa^  or  "tk*  AuMtfe*  »  aa  brfnf  ^  Arm  a  mayarfwa;'' sf 
eopala,BBd  tte  oikar  but  lha  bagbmlag  of  &m  utter  lam!  Palpabk  aa     the  riaaaiMMhaa «■•«<< 
twi*ia  II!  ABd,Mdae,  bo  eaeetlkam  weje        VOag  about  tha  ceewwai     lib  M^?- 
tWHlli  aad  he  sappBas  a  owt.  "naa  aadas,"aaM  OnaakaT,  "BDoatfaaa  fafMwoM*  ; 

mood:aa,*lfottlBcmataa  SMa  snvaaSanMl  men,aMb>  knowUttia;'  •  in ali^ so  U|b  a> » > 
Me.*»—emm.aimf-9'»-  BmkaBoCharMllleaaaBdamMiwwazBttFKlBwUahttBi^-*^^, 
mtU,» b lha  labM of  «i«ls< aadaralood.  masn  aappoaadis AMfefhMaftw«il»ks«^^t 
era  tmavsrikaaAnM  atelti  as^  <*Aa  ol«sss  s»  h^  as  to  be  CiMHi  it,  at  m**-' 
IWsw,p.lO(t. 
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bt  coaoMered.  A  mm  partienlar  cxanliu^oii  of  the  eonctrnctioii  proper  for  the  infinitiTe  after 
mA  of  tfacM  eight  Terbe,  Kerne  Deceeeazr  for  a  right  tutderttanding  of  the  rule. 

Om.  C— Wthe  Terb  Bid.  Thii  Terb,  m  of  lt«  teaees,  when  itcommanda  an  action,  nenallr 
gorcnu  aa object  and  alao an  inflnitlTc,  which  oomo  together;  ae,  "Thon  frwM  the  worUadore." 
— Thomson.  '*  If  the  prophet  had  bidtkee  do  some  great  thin^." — ^2  Komi,  13.  But  when  it 
neans.  to  j»roau»t  or  e^«r,  the  infinltiTe  that  follows,  muat  be  mtrodnoed  br  the  preposition  U>  ; 
««,  "He  d«A  fur  to  excel  them  all." — "  Perhaps  no  person  nnder  heaven  more  unlikely  tobe 
sared." — BrotBK'i  Divtnitjf,  p.  vli.  "And  eaob  iods  high  to  win  him."— OUNTIIXB :  Joh.  Diet. 
After  the  compound /ordM^,  the  preposition  is  also  neeessarr ;  as,  "  Where  honeysooUea  ArM 
tha  son  to  enter."— iuattfiet  o/  Skak.  p.  67.  In  poeby,  if  the  meaanre  happens  to  require  It,  fhe 
wocd  to  ia  aomedmeo  allowed  after  the  simple  Terb  bid,  denoting  a  conmaoa ;  as, 
"Awf  me  to  strike  mj  dearest  brother  dead, 
7b  bring  ray  aged  father's  hoary  head." — Aeiee*«  Lueam,  B.  1, 1. 07T> 

Om.  7- — Of  the  rerb  Da.ri.  This  Terb,  when  used  intraniltiTely,  and  its  irregular  preterit 
d*nl,  which  is  nsrer  transittTs.  usually  take  the  infinitive  after  them  without  to;  as,  "  I  dare  do 
all  tlut  may  become  a  man ;  Who  dam  do  more,  is  none." — SAaktpeare.  "  If  he  dtavt  rteal  any 
thing  adTentnronsly." — Id.  "Who  dtnt  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms." — MAon,  "  Like  one 
who  ihmt  his  destiny  eoHtnt." — Drydm.  In  these  examples,  the  former  TerbshsTO  some  resem- 
blance to  auxiliaries,  and  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  to  would  be  Impropa.  But  when  we 
take  away  this  resemblance,  by  giTins  darw  or  dartd  an  obiectiTO  case,  the  prvpoaition  is  reqallite 
befm  the  infinitiTe ;  as,  "Time!  I  dCare  fAe»  to  diioorer  Snch  a  yonthorsuchalOTer." — Drydm. 
"  He  darm  m*  to  «iter  the  lisu."— Fwit'j  Gram.  p.  126.  So  when  dare  itself  is  in  the  infinitiTe 
mood,  or  ia  pnt  after  an  aoxiliary,  the  preposition  is  not  improper ;  as,  "And  let  a  private  man 
dan  to  My  that  it  wilL"— A<Mm'«  Bttimate,  ii,  U7.  '^Wotiid  iu  compiler  dare  to  aWivta  the 
Ddty       ITMfe /.ittara.  p.  10L  *'What  pow^  so  to  darM  to  daeiewf ''—Popf*  Bomer. 

-SantwotUd  tmn  daro  to  die."— WUs.    "What  wuUdare  to  motetl  him ^ "—Dr.  JbAfMon. 
"Do  yon  dare  toproeecute  snch  a  creature  as  Yaughan  t  "—Juniut,  Let.  xxxiiL  Perhaps  these  ex- 
amples might  be  ooosidered  good  English,  either  with  or  without  the  to ;  bat  the  last  one  would  be 
still  better  thus :  "Dare  rou  prosecute  such  k  creature  as  Yaughan  f "   Dr.  Priestiey  thinks  the 
fi^owing  sentence  woula  have  been  better  with  the  preposition  inserted :  "  Who  Aom  dared  defy 
the  worst." — H4SBIS :  Prieetlej^e  Gram,  p.  132.   7b  is  sometimes  used  after  the  simple  TMh,  in 
the  preeent  tense ;  as,  <■  Those  whose  words  no  one  daretto  repeat." — Opie,  on  I^fing,  p.  147. 
"iJors  I  to  leaTs  of  humble  prose  the  shore  ? " — roim^,  p.  B77. 
"Against  hesTen's  endless  mercies  ponr'd,  how  dar'H  thou  to  rebel ? "—I^V).  880. 
"  The  man  who  darea  to  be  a  wretch,  deserves  still  greater  pain,"— W.  p.  8W. 

Obs.  6. — Of  the  Terb  Fbbl.  This  Terb,  in  any  of  its  tenses,  may  soTem  the  infinitiTe  without 
the  ugn  to ;  bnt  it  doea  this,  only  when  it  is  used  transitively,  and  that  in  regard  to  a  bodily  per- 
flSptiOQ:  aa,  «I/MJftiMiiw."— •'^IMeoniethittffsfnwme.''  If  we  speidi  of  feeling  any  mental 
aflection,  or  if  we  nee  the  Terb  intrandtlTely,  tbelnflnmTe  that  follows,  lequlrei  the  preposition ; 
as,  "  I  fea  it  to  be  my  dutr."— "  I  /ett  ashamed  to  ask."—"  I  fe^  afraid  to  go  alone."—"  I  Att 
about,  to  find  the  door."   One  mar  say  of  what  is  painful  to  tiie  body,  "  I  feefit  to  be  severe.''^ 

OBa.9.— Of  the  rerb  Hhab.  This  verb  is  often  intransitiTe,  but  it  is  usually  followed  fay  an 
objectivB  case  when  it  governs  ths  infinitive ;  as,  "  To  hear  a  Mrd  eing." — Wetter.  "  Ton  hav* 
never  heard  mo  eay  so."  For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  senteneea  in  which 
it  appears  to  sovem  the  infinitiTe  alone,  are  elliptical ;  as,  "I  Aaee  heard  tetl  of  snch  things."— 
"Ana  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thon  canst  anderstand  a  dream  to  inteiwet  it." — Gm.  xli,  U. 
Such  examples  may  be  tiie  same  as,  "  I  have  heaidjieople  tell," — "  I  haTe  heard  men  aay,"  &e. 

On.  10. — Of  the  verb  Let.  By  many  grammarians,  this  verb  haa  been  erroneously  called  aa 
eauiHary  of  the  tmpsrarite  mood;  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  terms  it,  "  a  st^n  of  the  qptofiw  mood ; '* 
though  none  deny,  that  it  is  aometimea  also  a  principal  verb.  It  is,  in  fact,  always  a  jirincipal 
verb ;  becaaae,  as  we  now  apply  it,it  is  always  transitive.  It  commonly  gOTeraa  an  otjectiTe  noun 
or  pronoun,  and  alao  an  inflnittTe  wiUiont  the  sign  to ;  as,  "  Rise  up,  Utta  go."—lMrk.  "  Thon 
thatt  Ut  it  root." — Exodue.  Bnt  sometimes  tiie  InfinitiTe  coalesces  with  it  more  nearly  than  the 
objectiTc.  so  that  the  latter  is  placed  after  both  verba ;  as,  **  The  solution  isto  00  the  msrcwry."- 
Sewton.  '*  One  iete  tHp  out  or  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration."— £oeb.  "  Back  1  on 
your  lives;  let  be,  said  he,  mj  prey."— Drydm.  The  phrase.  M  ^o,  ia  sometimes  spoken  for,  My» 
ytmhotdi  onAlethe,  for  let  Mm  be,  let  itbe,  &e.  In  such  instances,  therefore,  the  Tcrfo  M  la  not 
naUy  intnnsitiTe.  This  Terb,  eren  in  the  passiTe  form,  may  have  the  infinitiTe  after  it  witiiost 
theprepoaition  to,-  as,  "  Nothing  »■  Ut  iUp."—WaUur'»  ErigHth  PartUUa,  n.  165.  "ThtfrMV* 
M^lnpeaee." — AcU,xf,%S.  *' The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  is*  .;W(,"—Bfair'» 
BMH,  p.  M9.  "  The  pje's  question  was  wisely  IH  fail  without  a  reply."— L'ffAvnjW.  With  re- 
spect to  other  passives,  Murray  and  Fisk  appear  to  be  right;  and  sometimes  the  prepositian  it 
»ed  after  this  one :  as,  "  There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  a*  I  am  to 
AMwitis."— SAoAs^Morv.  Let,  when  used  intransitively,  required  tile  pnpositioBto  before  the 
feOowiag  infinitiTe ;  as,  '<  He  would  not  ist  [L  e.Arfrmr]  to  eowuel the  Ung."—RMOii.  BnttUa 
ass  of  lc<  is  now  obsolete. 

Obs.  II.— Of  the  Terb  Make.  This  rerb,  like  most  of  the  others,  ncTer  immediately  govema 
an  infinitive,  unless  it  also  governs  a  noun  or  a  pTonoun  which  ia  the  immediate  tu^/ect  of  such 
infinitive;  aa,  "Youma*e«*WiaA"— "Thisonlymo<fotheyo»i«i^»(«r/a«yA"— »r«A*ier'si5pea^ 
Book.  "  Which  soon  made  the  young  ekt^  haetm  down." — lb.  But  in  Tery  many  instances  it  is 
quite  proper  to  insert  the  preposition  where  this  Terb  is  transitiTe;  as,  "  Be  makoth  both  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  dnmb  to  speak."— MorA,  vii,  37.  *'  He  makee  tha  excellency  of  a  mtcnce  to 
eonsist  in  four  things."— Bbtr's  Rhet.  p.  122 ;  Jamieeon'i,  124.  It  is  this  that  moAes  the  obeerr- 
ance  of  the  dramatic  unities  to  be  of  consequence."— BAnr'a  Rhet.  p.  4fii.  "  In  making  some 
tenses  of  the  English  Terb  to  consist  of  principal  and  auxiliary." — Afurmy's  Oram.  p.  73. ,  When 
make  ia  intiansitlTe,  it  has  some  quaUfying  word  after  it,  besidea  the  sign  of  the  infinitiTe ;  as, 
"IthinkhemUmaUoHltopayUad^U?*  fbrmady,  thaprapoaitio&io  waa  alm«atalwa7«inr 
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18.  "  Ht  madt  muy  to  hU.' War.  xlvi,  Yet,  ia  Dm  Mknmg  Umt,M  m  oMitt*4.| 
iA«n  the  Tnb  k  OMUt  to  be>awm "A>d  it  WM  lifted  up  boB  the  ewO,  aad  mJi  r'  ' 
the  fset  M  a  buil"-^Z>bii.  vii,  4.  This  oot»tnu>lion  le  improper,  and  aok  free  boa  i 
beoanaa  tttaut  naj  be  a  Doua,  and  moda,  «i  active  verb  goTemu^  it.  Then  wmf  alae  ba  i 
taintj  in  the  meaning,  where  the  inaortira  ot  the  prepoattlM  tntoe  mtam  im  tM  eanattn 
for  made  may  aignify  either  entUed  or  cowyatferf,  and  toe  inflnltiTe  after  it,  mmy  danota  otWl 
put^pote  ot  creation,  or  the  effM  of  any  temporary  oBmptdaion:  aa,  ■*  Wo  or*  aaarf*  la  A»i 
w«  to  othera." — MMtrajf't  Knf,  8to,  p.  167.  "  Han  loaa  madt  t»  mohtm."— Ame.  "  TaHt^ 
Mvar  MoA  to «aj0r  for  vanity."— BW.  TheprimitiTeirotdf)MU»aeldoB,if  •vw.prodBMK 
■tmction  that  ia  thua  equivocal.  The  infinitive  following  it  wilhent  to,  alwn^  daaotei  ihtd 
of  Hm  nuking,  and  not  the  porpoee  of  the  maiter.  Bat  the  Mm»  Maaiag  mmj  ba  snMi 
wbm, tho to k OBed;  «a. 

"The  fauof  Ood  is  freedom,  joy,  and  penoe; 
AM&makm  all UUthat  tos  w  h«re  to  oims      TTiiHir.  p. | 
Obs.       or  tho  verb  Nbui.  I  Indino  to  think,  that  the  word  Med;  wheaewitbn^ti? 
lowed  by  the  infinitive  without  to,  ii,  in  reality,  an  auxUiairp  ot  the  potential  mood;  aid 
like  may,  MM,  and  tmut,  it  mur  properly  be  used,  in  both  the  present  and  the  pcriacttniM,< 
out  perMMWl  infleotion :  as,  "He  need  not      Ke  nmd  not  Itane  got*;"  where,  if  aeirfiaap^ 
p^  nA,  and  gererao  the  infinitive  without  to,  the  ezpnasions  moat  be,  "  He  «e«ib  not  ft.\ 
ntldodaotfo,  or.  Ha  Am  not  neacfad  yo."    But  none  of  theea  three  fbrmo  ia  a^iaiwlib  .  n 
laat  two  are  new  need.   Wherefore,  in  atead  of  placing  in  my  code  of  false  syntax  the  saa 
ona  esamples  of  the  former  kind,  with  which  the  style  of  ou  gntmmartajM  and  eritiei  hu 
niahad  me,  I  have  exhibited  manv  of  them,  fa  etrntrast  with  others,  in  &o  eighth  and  mti 
sarvations  on  tiw  ConjogatioB  of  verba ;  in  irtiich  obaerrations,  the  reader  may  sea  wkti  m 
there  are  ftur  supposing  tne  word  Ne«f  to  be  somstimea  an  auziliaiy  and  scunetimea  a  pra 
verb.   Baeaoseiio  otMTanlkorhasyetintanliaiuUyieeognlsedthepropfictyof  tUsdii 

1  have  gone  no  firtker  dwn  to  show  on  what  nennda,  and  witk  what  antinori^  bom 
might  be  aeknowledgad.  Zf  wo  adiqit  tkia  disttietidta,  perkM»  it  will  ba  ftmnd  that  Aa 
or  prineipal  verb  imm  idwajrs  reqnitea,or,atIeest,alwayaadmita,  theprepoaition  tobefantktl 
lowing inflnitive;  as,  "They  ne«dnot  tobe  specially  mdieaSed."—jidMU*s  RAH.  i,9Dl  -1 
notd  Mil3[  to  remark." — lb.  u,  22t.  "A  young  man  tmdti  only  to  ask  himself,"  Ac— A.  i.  1 
"  Nor  ia  it  conceivable  to  me,  that  the  Ivhtnmg  of  aDemoathencs  eonUnaerfto  be  apedapcc 
wings  of  a  semiquaver."— A.  ii,  S26.  "  Bat  these  people  need  to  be  informed." — Cmm/Mi'i  hi 
p.         "  No  man  nsedtd  leas  to  be  iufbrmmL"— 76.  p.  176.    "  We  Msd  onlj  to  meutum  tbe  d 

omitted,  iriiere  diOT  twed  to  be  nied." — Saitiera'a  Oram.  p.  197.  "  Whoao  powerMcAaoini 
dnaded."— IPiUMii'aiMfMf  GrBiH.p.9S.  "Aworkmanthat«MadiMBottokeadu«ad.''^Tl 
ii,  U.  "  Tka  small  boys  mag  towaaadad  to  ba  managed  aoeording  to  thaa^aotsyataw."— T 
Woobn.  **  The  difiealty  of  makiiw  variety  consistent,  Msdi  not  to  distatb  t£m'^Bimk 
No.  122.  "A  more  cogent  proof  neMunot  to  be  introduced." — Wr^kta  Gnam.  p.  M.  I 
aen  Maedii  to  be  informed,  that  you  ia  need  in  addreseina  a  aingle  panoa."— IF*Jhb^  ^^mai.  [. 
"  I  hope  I  Msed  not  to  adviae  yon  fartii«r."— fUab.,  AlPt  WM.  I 
"  Nor  me,  nor  othn  god,  thou  tuedtt  to  fear, 
Foi  thoa  to  all  the  aeavenly  host  art  dear," — Comgme. 

Om,  IS. — ^If  tMed  is  ever  an  auxiliary,  the  eaaential  ^ficrence  between  an  aaxSiary  and  hyi 
dpal  vwb,  will  very  well  account  for  ue  otherwise  putsUng  facts,  that  good  writcn  •enctH 
inaeet  this  verb,  and  sometimea  do  not ;  and  that  they  sometimes  use  to,  aftar  it.  and  HawM 
da  not.  Nor  do  I  aee  in  what  other  way  a  grammarian  can  treat  it,  withoM  eondaauaBf  » j 
Sngliflb  a  great  nnmbsr  of  very  common  phrasea  which  he  eaonot  diange  for  the  bsttet.  d 
paincipie,  snoh  examptes  asi  <*  Ha  nmd  not  proeood,"  and  *'  He  wawfa  not  to  proeaad,"  mf 
pacfeetly  right  in  ailbar  fsim;  tiioDgli  Morr^,  Cnmbi^*  FIsk,  Ingarsoll,  Smitt,  C.  Adasa.  4 
mmj  others,  pionoanee  both  theae  forms  to  be  wrong;  and  vnaidmonBly,  rthoa^  e»tis}| 
what  is  perhaps  the  beat  naage,)  prefer,  "  He  needt  not  jmeeed." — Jtfurvi^'a  JEcy,  Qve,  p 

Out.  14.— 4>Q  qaeationi  of  grammar,  the  practice  vf  atOkort  ought  to  be  of  mere  wtighL  tki 
tka  dofaurtMai  of  gwmiaiariaw ;  but  it  ia  often  difficult  to  decide  well  by  either ;  btcaeat  tei 
Had  eontradlotieDa  aboond  in  both.  For  example :  Dr.  Blair  aan,  (in  speaking  of  tbr  vtt*i 
represented  W  /  end  lAaai,)  "  Their  aex  ntdt  not  bo  marked."— AXit  p.  79.  Jamiesoa  unli 
the  work,  and  aays,  *'n««tt  not  to  be  marked."— ^ram.  of  SAat.  p.  28.  Dr.  Lowth  aba  ^] 
"  luedi  not  6e  marked."— Oram,  p  21.  Churchill  enUiges  the  work,  ami  aaya,  "atedtaotni 
marked." — Now  Oram.  p.  72.  Lindley  Mun«y  copiea  Lowth,  and  aays,  "  mm  net  to  avkM 

•  Dr.  OMUiL  after  eopjlB|  tba  saMaaea  of  CwpUU'*  asMnd  Oaaoe,  th^  *•  Id  dosMXai  tma  <Mtj 
ahooldb*  ragaidad," muub :  "For  the  mum  rcaaon,  ■«!  >M«dj'  and  ' *«  «ar«i,'Br*  baMar  tfeMi'^w<^  ' 
*lu  dora.*"— Oa  £lym,  and  Sj/nt.  p.  SK.  Dr.  CkaipMll'i  tonimgt  b  aoeMwbat  ibe^v;  ••Ulh*n>te 
dan  and  to  lutd,  many  aay.  In  tbe  OiM  panon  pneent  tfasalar,  dan  aad  nnd,  as,  *  b*  mtad  art  ■«; 
net  do  it.'  Othara  aay,  iterM  aod  Rffrft.    fti  fha  fliwt  nmgf  li  r Trirefi'ifii  imgalgi . ' 
nntlBim  rneOot  eoold  anihariae  It."— i1UlM«pAir  a/  JUUl.  p.  1TB.   Sort  tor  dam  J 
aMdhaaaauUlary  of  in*  potentW  mood,  to  nn  ft  elibeat  (aOaaHoQ,  la  nritbsr 
■(atoBt  wMh  tba  tmgoiat  eanea.  Bb4  the  Anmr  arWa  nottaa  tbaaa  vicfca  < 
bM,'  'be  M«d  not,' Da  JaatJy  pnnMKUWMl  Httiimit for  '] 
<fi^.p.8TS.  Qa  alao  a^a,"Iha  ■viAaM.dart.nmi.makt. 
lha  Inflnlttva  "—A.  p.  ZTT.  And  yat  ba  wtUm  thua :  "  Thaai 

to  whom  lallnda,  McdiDOt  to  ba  ivmlndad."— Jfr.  p.  1X8.  Sol  

bj  putdag  down  Oie  MJowhc  axampla  aa  bad  Baglbh :  "  He  otd  not  be  la  sa  aiaeh  hMSa."— AAv'>  I 
dfiMuTm  TalbalteadrwrltiaitoM:  '•AnaawmareaameMatathaM 
t."^|hlM.  Atotoirih^imsfaihsl   HI    j  olmi. 
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'AllM,MBd.,p.  »;  aSd  BA..p.«l;  iBd  pMkm  allodur  •ditiow.  He  ftftanrudi 
Mikii  ommA,uds^,  "NPMiastlpbtUfM?*— OlBtawGraiM.p.61.  But,MGi»d- 
lOnotlMf  lb*7  all  ezpnu  Ae  idM  numnwltedl*;  ^  only  tms  min  being,  "  Tkdr 
•ri  Bot  i«  nm^ail."  Sm  OnMM.  SMi|iJlf)M^  p.  48.  IntLetwophMtin  whieli  the  et^ologj 
fas  ijatu  of  Ihi*  V8rb  are  aBuninea,  I  have  cit«d  from  proper  MiunM  mere  tlwn  twen^ 
pUi  ia  i4ifeh  Id  te  need  efter  it,  wd  more  tfauk  tweaty  othen  in  vhiidi  the  verb  u  not 
ted  in  the  third  pereon  ringnler.  IntheUttar.iMiilistmteduuiniziliary;  inthefotmar* 
1  priBcipal  reib,  of  the  regnlkr  cautmotion.  If  the  ptiBdpal  Torb  fiMtf  osn  Rleo  govern  th* 
tt*c  viuuRit  to,  as  all  our  granunariane  haTe  Bappoted,  then  thero  is  a  third  form  which  ia 
jcctiouble,  MM  mf  pupik  may  take  their  ehtnoe  of  the  three.  Bnt  atill  there  ie  a  fourth 
whkk  nobodjr  epproyee,  thcogh  the  lumda  of  eome  great  men  h»Te  Aunished  as  with  exaat- 
i  it:  M,  "A  figuie  of  thoogbt  mnf  not  to  detort  tlie  words  froin  tiiair  Utonl  saBse."— /.  Q. 
til  Ltetmi,  Vol.  ii,  p.  2M.  "  Which  a  man  iM«f  onlr  to  appeal  to  his  em  iMlfaigs  inrna* 
If  lo  eviaee." — donkaan'*  PriMo-Bmtm  m  Sheary.  p.  106. 

U.— Vebatar  and  Gramlaaf  aaem  ineUned  to  jttBtiiy  the  nsa  ^  dafw,  as  mU  as  of  tutd, 
■ftiidpaaoBdngolar.  Thdrdoetrinaisthis:  "In  wovtar  ^moCteitlavsedlnthotU^ 
«,  viUinit  the  personal  termination.  Tbns,  instead  of  sajing,  '  He  done  not  do  it ; '  wm 
vO^  My,  *  He  dan  not  do  it.'  In  like  manner,  need,  when  an  aetiTe  verb,  is  regolar  in  its 
nu;  H,  *A  man  M00A  more  prademee.'  Bnt  wfun  imirmtitite,  it dropt tlwpet^aal  tnmi- 
Min  the^ceent  tense,  and  is  Ibllowed  by  avobvithoat  thaptaftate;  u.  'AnsiBMsrfaot 
MMT.' "— Oww Grammar  Sin^t^/ied,  p.  88;  WebtUn^e  PUioeepMeot  Oram.  178; 
mdGmm.  137.  fiaeh  mrt  of  this  explanatitn  appears  to  me  erroneous.  In  pepmlarprae' 
M  iluQ  ofteaer  hear,  "He  doTMn'fdoit,"  or  even,  "Fow  dare*  M't  doit,"  than,  "H«dg»«i(o< 
Bet  it  is  oidr  in  the  trained  practice  of  the  schools,  tiiat  he  shall  ever  hMr,  *'  He 
m'lio  it,"  or,  "  He  nmA  not  do  it."  If  nesif  is  sometimes  nsed  without  inflection,  tliia 
fim^,  sf  the  disuse  of  to  before  the  sobaequMit  InflaltiTe,  is  not  a  neoessarj  resnlt  of  its 
i«iiitiie"dwracter.  And  as  to  their  latent  nomtnuffes,  "whereof  there  u  no  ooeoMiit,"  or* 
HNf  there  neede  no  aaeoHfrt;"  thrir^bet,  of  vhleb  **theta  U  mo  ttidmeo,"  or  of  wlileh 
kimA  no  evidence  I  jodge  it  a  remarkable  phenomenoa,  that  aathors  of  so  high  pretea* 
httmM  ind,  in  these  frwiiporitwiu,  a  nominatire  to  "if,"  bnt  none  to  " neodel"  8eea 
Ibil  note  nitder  Bale  14th.  at  p.  646. 

1.  IS.— Of  the  verb  SiB.  This  Terb,  whenerer  it  goreme  the  inflnitlTB  without  to,  wwems 
n  ot^Ktire  noon  or  pronoun ;  ts,  "i8*e  me  do  It," — *'  I  taw  Mm  do  it."— JAimiy.  Whea- 
it  ii  mtnaaitiTe,  the  following  infinidTe  most  be  governed  hjto;  as,  "  I  «iU  ses  to  Aove  i< 
(."-Qmyi  Gram.  p.  98;  GnaUeafe,  88.  "  How  eouU  ht  lee  todo  them  I "— Soottfie*  of 
u  ttie  foUowlngtext,  tMis  tranaitire,  andgoTsmstha  inflnitiTei  bnt  the  two Tarba 
» fu  spsrt,  that  it  requires  some  skill  in  the  reader  to  make  their  relation  apparent : 
jt  therefore  ttalt  tee  the  abomination  of  deeolation,  epoken  of  bj  Daniel  the  prophet* 
f  IB  Oe  kidy  plaee,"  Ac. — ifott,  xxIt,  16.  An  other  seriptnnst  nses  the  partieipU,  and  saT»— 
Mliarwben  It  ought  not,"  Ac— ifori,  xiil,  14.  The  Oredi  word  ie  the  saou  in  both;  it  ia 
t6aik,  agrenng  with  the  noon  f«r  abaoiaialiDii.  Sometimes  the  praposttton  to  leams  to  b« 
Itttd OB  pupose  to  protract  the  expression;  as, 

"  l^nio,  I  taw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air."— SAoAl 
It-  IT.— A  few  ether  verbs,  besides  the  right  which  are  mentioned  in  the  fwegofag  mle  and 
Bki,  Motetimes  have  the  infinitive  after  them  withoat  to.   W.  Allen  teaehes,  tlurt,  "  The  sigm 
9<wrB^omittcd,"notonly  after  these  right,  bnt  also  after  eight  others;  namely,  ^im> 
.>wil,oieerM,^erMKie,  initcA,  and  the  old  preterit  ^«)(,  for  i^on;  and  MMM^imef  i^ter  ftsAoa 
iBBv."— £lMMNto  of  Oram.  p.  197.   Perhaps  he  mar  have  found  some  iniUmoe*  of  the  omis- 
of  the  preposition  after  all  these,  bat  in  mv  opinion  his  rule  gives  a  very  unwarrantable 
nnontothiB  "irregalarity,"  as  Morraj  calls  n.   Theassge  belong  only  to  partioular  verbs, 
*»  tlwm  Bot  in  all  thor  applieatioiis.  Other  veibe  of  the  same  import  do  not  in  general 
AOc  HM  iikm.  Bnt,  bgr  a  Ueansa  for  the  most  part  peenUar  to  the  poets,  tiu  ptepositien 
Mniaaalljr  osuHcd,  espwially  aftar  vsihs  aqnivatonl  to  those  which  exolnde  it ;  aa*  "And 
tOwiit."— Ctoi7sr'*n«)t,p.46.  That  is,  "And  nmiAs  them  nf."  Aeeording  lo  Churchill, 
)  w  «agdf  01  comae  in  this  manner,  ia  a  Seotticisia :  [as,]*  Won't  you  oame  them  remove  the 
si'-^ToQ  ought  not  waik.'  Sbax."— JVeie  Oram.  p.  3i7.   The  verba,  behold,  view,  vbeerte, 
^wM,  Bad  ipy,  are  only  other  winds  for  eee  ;  as,  "  There  night  yon  behold  ono  joy  cnms 
"•."-^ttst.  *•  There  I  sat,  eieisMO  the  eilver  stream  oiitfeallaBtly  towards  the  tompsataoBB 
"^-RUlM.  "  I  bdiM  Satan  as  lightning  /alt  from  heaven."— Lwhc,  m  18. 
"Thy  drowsy  nurse  uth  sworn  she  did  them  ssy 
Conte  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  ue."— Jfilton. 

 "  Nor  with  leee  dread  the  load 

Bthereal  trumpet  ftom  on  Ugh  'gait  Usie."— /rf.  P.  L.,  tI,  80. 
Ul— After  j(aw,  heh,  and  JInd,  the  infinitive  aometimee  occurs  without  the  preposition 
xtnuehortener  with  it;  as,  ''  When  enamerating  objects  which  we  wish  to  hate  apptwr 
nn."— JCrUom's  Gram.  p.  223.  "  Certaialy,  it  is  netven  upon  earth,  to  hate  a  man'a  mind 
'in  charity,  rett  in  F^vioenee,  and  turn  upon  the  polee  of  truth." — Ld.  Bacon.  "  What 
Ihou  fam  ms  (0  do  f  " — Actt,  ix,  6.  "  He  will  Aoee  ai  to  acknowledge  him." — Seongal,  p. 
^  "  I W  to  waik  all  the  way." — Lenme'*  Gram,  p  85.  "  Would  you  have  them  let  go  then  ? 
~Waiker'i  Partida,  p.  248.  According  to  Allen's  rule,  this  question  Is  ambiguous;  Imt 
inned  author  npluns  it  In  Latin  thus :  "  Placet  igitur  eoi  dtmitti  t  Minim*.**  That  Is, 
'nild  jm  bkve  them  ditmuted  then  t  Xo."  Had  he  meant,  "  Would  you  have  them  to  let  go 
°  '  he  woald  donbtlesa  have  said  lo.  Kirkhun,  by  adding  h^p  to  Hurray's  list,  eoumerates 
^erba  whick  he  will  have  to  exclude  the  sign  of  the  infinitive ;  as,  "Help  me  do  it."— Oram. 
^  Bnt  nod  writers  sometimss  oso  thepertiele  to  after  title  verb ;  as,  "And  Danby'e  matdi- 
•mpidM4s^toiB|tporttlMkuTt.'^xxMw:  M.iMal.w.llo{p.  Dr.  WsaUsi  says. 
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"  It  most,  I  rappOM,  ba  Mooi^ag  to  th«  Snick  idiom  thrt  Xn.  MsMnUT  wnitf  it  after  the  n 
kelp :  *  To  Aefe  carry  on  the  new  nwmne  of  the  oonrt*  Uitftnit  Yid.  It.  p.  ISO."— i^watin 
Oram.  p.  18S.  "  Ton  will  Jini  the  diffienlty  ditofpmr  in  e  ehort  t&ML"— OoiW*  fPwjuA  Gm 
5 16.  "  We  shall  tXuvytJimd  this  distinctioii  oMaui."~£Jb«r'«  JUctf.  p.  245.  Here  the  pn 
Mition  to  might  haTe  been  inserted  with  proprietr.  Witiiout  it,  a  plmal  noon  will  rend*  U 
oonatruction  equiTOcal.  The  sentenoe,  "  Ton  will  nnd  the  ditiadtUt  diat^pear  in  a  short  time, 
will  probably  be  understood  to  mean,  "Ton  will  And  tkat  tbo  dificultiea  diaappeat  ina^ 
time."   "I  do  not  Jhut  himr^set  his  authoritr-"— /oAtwon't  Oram.  Com.  p.  167.  Hcretoofl 


or,  "  to  find  tMey  Mad."    Of  the  three  esprecaions,  the  last,  I  think,  ft  rather  the  best, 

Ob8.  19. — WneD  two  or  more  inflnitiTee  are  connected  in  the  tame  oonstrnotion,  one  prepositiM 
wntadmes  gorcma  them  bo  A  or  all;  a  repetition  of  the  purtiole  not  b^na  alwaja  nntMin, 
nnlesa  we  mean  to  make  the  teniu  Mrerallj  emphatical.  This  bet  it  one  eridenee  that  to  a  ail 


their  oopjTt  that  it  mar  be  intelligible  to  the  reader." — PriiUer't  Granumar. ' 
"  I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ejed  foot, 
To  tkaie  the  head,  rtlait,  and  aigh,  and  irieid."—Shak. 
Osa.  20. — As  inflnitiTe  that  explains  an  other,  may  tometimea  be  introduced  withont  th«  pm 
oeitton  to ;  becanse,  the  former  haring  it,  the  conttmction  of  the  latter  it  made  the  tame  tbt 
kind  of  appoaition :  ai,  "  The  moat  aocempUihed  wav  of  naing  booka  at  pnaont  la,  to  acne  Am 
at  tome  do  lordt ;  kam  their  titim,  and  ura  hni§  of  their  acquaintance."— -Swm:  Smm,  BL 
^  Crit.  d,  166. 

Ou.  31.— After  tkam  ok  M,  the  a^  of  the  inflnitin  b  acHuetimea  required,  and  soMtma 
excluded ;  and  in  tome  inttanoee  we  can  either  inaetrt  it  or  not,  at  we  pleaae.  The  latter  temif 
a  oompariton  ia  almost  alwayt  more  or  leea  elliptical ;  and  at  the  nature  of  its  ellipsis  depcadi  a 
the  structure  of  the  former  term,  ao  does  the  necessity  of  inserting  or  of  omitting  the  an  ol 
the  i^nitive.  EKamplea :  "  No  desire  ia  more  nniYerssl  than  [i*  the  denrv]  to  be  exalted  ui 
honoured."— Ksmes,  Sf.  q^  Crit.  i,  197.  "  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  to  die  for  a  Ctiead,  m  (e 
the  dijteutty]  to  find  a  friend  worth  dying  for."— /tf.  Art  of  TMiJmw,  p.  43.  It  la  no  iMnn 
one's  power  to  love  or  not  to  Ioto,  than  {Utain  otu't  power]  to  be  m  health  or  out  of  order. 
R.  p.  46.  "  Uen  are  more  likely  to  be  praised  into  T&tne,  than  [tAsy  are  hiety]  to  be  railed  to 
of  Tioe." — lb.  p.  48.  "  It  it  more  tolerable  to  be  always  alone,  than  [it  i*  tolenMe]  atm  to  bt 
go." — lb.  p.  26.  "  Nothing  [ii]  more  easy  than  to  do  muchief  [m  sasy] :  nothing  [m]  moii  dii- 
oalt  than  to  soffer  without  complaining  "  [u  difficuU].~~Ii.  p.  46.  ur :  "  than  lit  ia  eMy]  to  it 
miachief :  "  Ac,  "than  [it  ia  diJicuU\  to  ax3Stx '"^Ae.  "It  is  moreagreeable  to  tacBatineMWrt 
men  to  follow  than  [it  i*  agreaabte  to  their  naher*\  to  lead."— A.  p.  65.  In  all  these  exuipkii 
the  prepotition  to  is  very  properly  inserted ;  but  wut  exoludet  it  fiwm  the  former  term  of  sees- 
parison,  wUl  exclude  it  m>m  the  latter,  if  tooh  goremina  rerb  be  understood  there :  as,  "  Too « 
more  heard  me  say  those  words,  than  [yon  heard  me\taik  Greek."  It  may  be  equally  propn  ta 
■ay,  **  We  chooee  rather  to  lead  than  j^jitow,"  or,  "We  choose  rather  to  Ind  thui  tofolloe."- 
jlrt  fl/  7%Mnv,  p.  S7-  The  meaning  in  either  case  is,  "  We  ehooee  to  lead  rather  than  M  fiksM 


■  To  beg,  than  work,  he  better  understands ; 

Or  «e  perhaps  might  take  him  off  thy  handa.**— P<)fi«*«  Ot^mey,  kvil.  360. 
Obs.  33.— It  baa  been  stated,  in  Obo.  i0th  on  Bole  17th,  that  good  writna  are  ^rt  toibn 


might  say,  _  „ 
expect  ft>."-^*  Open  the  door,  if  you  are  going  to."  Anawer:  "  Wewant  to,  and  tryte,  bntcsnt 
Soeh  ellipses  of  the  InflnitiTe  after  to,  are  no  means  an  common,  especially  in  contsmtiw; 
nor  do  they  appear  to  me  to  be  always  reprehensible,  since  they  prerent  repetition,  and  amy 
tribute  to  ore^ty  without  obscurity.   But  Dr.  Bullions  has  lately  thought  proper  to 


BtdUoiu'B  Jbidtyt.  ond  Pra^.  Gram.  p.  179.  Hie  "  Exerdses  to  be  corrected,"  h«e,  are  tbeie: 
•<  Be  anre  to  write  yooredf  and  tell  him  to.   And  lire  at  Ood  demgned  me  to."— lb.  1st  Bd.^ 


'  Am,"  are  all  unknown.  See  Note  9th  to  Bule  17th,  abore ;  and  Note  2d  to  the  Oeneral  Bak, 
below. 

Obs.  23. — Of  some  inflnitives,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  are  transitiTe  or  intraneitanjUi 
*'  Well,  dteoD,  let  as  proceed;  we  have  other  forced  marches  to  mois;  other  enemies  to  i"^' 
moiolanrobtoo(!<»itr»,' andmoto  bgnttoatowsfyv."— BoKAVAsn:  Cokimbian  Owftf.  t-  '■^ 
Theae,  without  ellipsis,  are  inmadtivo ;  but  idttiTw  may  be  inserted. 
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IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

VAJ£R  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  XIX. 
ImiwiiiTM  Bm,  Dabb,  Feel,  Hub,  Lbt,  &c 

I  dare  not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  give  offence." — Mwray't  Bxercitea,  p.  63. 

[Toaiiau.— Not  inopw,  beoMiM  the  prepoaidon  to  b  Inaertad  betbra  protud,  wUeb  tbUowa  Uw  Mtlr*  T«rb 
dor*.    Bat,  fcocortUng  to  Knlalftli,  acOw  TurlM,  i>t<l,  ilar«,  /m<,  iUcv  ,  Ut,  makt,  nt*d,  u*,  kod  ttMto  pwtl- 

dpte,  nrallrtaka  Um  InflnMn  iAot  tlMm  wltlioat  lb*  pHipodfli«  to ; "  and  IMS  »n  IbMmiw  to  iriJBh  th« 
Mto  wb  ritooM  luMdIMdjimn  Itas  toftyttn.  Ihw«fin,tts  to  dwaU  b»  «bIiM;  ttm,  "I  d«  aol 

<*  Thcdr  character  i*  formed,  and  made  appear." — Bvtler't  Analogj^^  p.  llff. 
(roBMSU-— Mot  propv,  baoauM  Um  ptapMHIon  to  !•  sot  huaitod  batman  mad*  and  mpptar,  iba  varb  u  msd« 
bdiM  mmAvo.   But,  aceordlng  to  Oba.  otb  ud  10th  on  Kola  IBth,  thoaa  varba  vbleb  In  tba  aeUra  Am  forOB 
tlM  unnttlTa  wUhont  to,  do  not  ao  goram  It  wbM  Qi»j  ua  mftde  paMira,  ezcapt  tba  TaA  lot.  11wrdbi«,to 
tbould  ba  bare  luertad ;  tbna,  "  Thair  ebinetai  la  Ibrmad,  and  nttde  to  appaar."] 

"  Ijet  there  be  but  matter  and  opportunity  ofilered,  and  you  shell  see  them  quicUy  to 
rerire  B^ain." —  Wisdom  of  tit  Anci*nta,  p.  53.  *'  It  has  been  made  appear,  that  Uiere  is  no 
presniaption  against  a  rerelation." — Butter'a  Analog,  p.  262.  "  Manipbst,  v.  (.  To  rereal ; 
to  make  to  qtpaar;  to  show  plainly." — Webtter"*  Amarican  Dkt.  "Let  him  to  reign  like 
vnto  good  Anrelhu,  or  let  bun  to  Used  like  imto  Souatei." — Kirli^m'a  Oram.  p.  169. 
**Toni«I  could  not;  tocompliun  I  durst  not."— S.  FotKargiU.  *<If  T.  M.  be  not  so  fre- 
quently lieard  prey  by  them." — Bardai^t  TrorjU,iii,  132.  "How  many  of  your  own  chuioh 
members  were  never  heard  pray?" — /ft.  iii,  133.  "Tea,  we  are  bidden  pray  one  for 
another.'* — lb.  iii,  145.  "He  was  made  believe  that  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  imprison- 
ment would  help  him." — SheffUlift  Works,  u,  291.  "  I  felt  m  chilling  sensation  to  creep  over 
me." — /n*f.  p.  188.  "  I  dare  to  say  he  has  not  got  home  yet." — Jb.  "  We  sometimfle  see 
bad  mea  to  be  honoured." — lb.  "  I  saw  him  to  more." — Fetch'*  ComprthenHvt  Gram,  p.  62. 
"  For  see  thou,  ah  1  see  thou  a  hostile  world  to  nuae  its  terrours." — Kxrkham't  Gram.  p. 
167.  **  Sat  tiiat  he  make  him  to  rehearse  so." — LUf^t  Onm.  p.  xr.  *'  Let  us  to  rise."— 
FoiMt  TruaEng.  Gram.  p.  41. 

Scripture,  you  know,  exhorts  us  to  it ; 

Bids  ua  to  '  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.'  "-^Sta^t  Potm»,  p.  886. 
"  Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 
To  spurn  the  xngs  of  Laxanu  ? 
Come,  brother,  in  that  dust  we'll  kneel, 
Confiaedng  Heaven  that  ruled  tt  tiuis."— GftnUewa  Aw*. 


CHAPTER  Vn.- PARTICIPLES. 

The  true  or  regular  syntax  of  the  English  Participle,  as  a  part  of  speech 
distinct  from  the  verb,  and  not  converted  into  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  is  two- 
tcAd ;  being  sometimes  that  of  simple  relation  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  that 

S recedes  it,  and  sometimes  t^t  of  ffovemment,  or  the  state  of  beinff  governed 
y  a  preposition.  In  the  fbrmer  c<niBtniction,  the  particifde  resembles  an 
adjective  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  like  a  noun,  or  like  the  infimtive  mood  : 
for  the  participle  after  a  preposition  is  governed  a»  a  participlej  and  not  a*  a 
cau."  To  these  two  constructions,  some  add  three  others  less  regular,  using 
the  participle  sometimes  as  the  %vlject  of  a  finite  verb,  sometimes  as  the  o^'eof 
of  a  transitive  verb,  and  sometimes  as  a  nominative  after  a  neuter  verb.  Of 
these  five  constructions,  the  first  two,  are  the  leatimate  uses  of  this  part  of 
speech ;  the  others  are  occaaonali  modem,  and  of  doubtful  propriety* 

RULE  XX.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else  are  governed  by  prepositions : 
as, "  Elizabeth's  tntor,  at  one  time  paying  her  a  visit,  found  her  emploi/ed  in 

*  Sana  modem  gnmtnariana  vtll  have  It,  Uiat  a  partlclpla  pmnti  hy  a  pnpcdtlon  to  a  "  participial  now  ; 
ud  jat,  wban  tbaj  ooma  toparaa  an  advirb  or  an  ol^tiTa  fbllowing,  tbelr  "noun"  booomva  a  " pccrtKipI* " 
■fdn,  and  aol  a  "  nomn."  'to  allow  vonb  tbm  (o  d^ft  ftam  one  elaa*  to  an  other,  la  not  onlj  nnpbUo«opbiotl, 
b«  rUkaloualT  abaaid.  Amons  tboao  wbo  tbtts  treat  thli  conatraction  of  tba  partkipia,  tba  eUrf  I  think,  n 
l>tlw,HKt3wiiiaadB.8.eiMBa. 
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reading  Plato." — Hume.   "I  here  no  man  pleanre  in  hearing  a 
aUempting  wit  and  failing^  thuk  in  $eeing  a  man  trying  to  leap  orer  m 
and  tumbling  into  it." — Johnson,  I 
"Now,  rais'd  on  Tjre's  sad  rums,  Flwradt's  pride 
Soared  high,  hia  lemons  ikrea^nxng  fiv  and  iride." — Ihrjfden. 

ExcBrnoir  Tom. 

ApHTtistole  MmMtimM  nbitM  to  ft  pnoadiag  pkrma  or  Mn*Mi^«f  wUA  it  ion 
part;  u,  "I  then  quit  the  aoeiety;  to  tfMdkuw  and  Isow  CA«m  <gflbemf>e»,  An'c^ 
me  ■  dnty." — "  It  ia  atanoat  wSmMtf  on  the  gnond  wa  hm  —otionad.  thaS  vc  | 
heatd  Am  May  omHnutd  m  DinHDiD."— iWaMon*  itaoMM,  p»  23.  (Betts. 
wmtoiaac*  in  ogee,"  or,  "  the  eomtimimg  cf  Mm  in  oaca*"  Baa  Oba.  latt  «■  Rvia  tl!l 
"  But  <tw  A>  d9  tU  onr  Mte  ddigh^ 
Aaiauy  thaecmtratytohiihi^win.'*— JfilliBii.  i 

RiCMFTiDiT  Saonni*  I 

mth  an  btftaltfre  denoting  being  or  action  In  the  abMnet;  a  paitfdfio  lo  aometfaaj 
taken  aiatnctty ;  (that  is,  without  reference  to  any  partieolar  noma,  praMnia,  or  i 
anl^eot;)  u,  "To  aeem  eampeUed,  is  disagreeable." — "To  keep  always  ale-j 
plainly  iinposAle." — "It  miut  be  disagreeable  to  be  kft  pmmHg*  oa  a  mid  wUeh 
not,  b7  ItseU;  produce  any  idea."— Jtfofroy'a  Oram.  8to,  p.  33S. 

**To  praise  him  ia  to  serre  him,  and  fnlflll,  I 
Doiiif  and  n^rimff  hia  uB^uoatioa'd  wtU.**— Ot^ir,  VoL  i*  p.  88. 

ExomoM  Tubs. 

Hie  partidide  is  often  used  iiregnlaily  in  English,  u  a  substitute  for  the  hiAnztinK 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  equiTalent  without  irregularity ;  as,  *'  I  saw  htm  Mater,  or  tmtf^ 
— Grant  a  Lai.  Oram.  p.  230.  "  He  is  afraid  of  trymf,  or  to  tiy."—nii.  RmMiiplta  on 
lar :  "  Six,  said  I,  if  the  ease  standa  thus,  'tis  dangerous  drinkuif:  "  i.  eu  to  dxak. — C^ 
TaM*to/ CiikM.  "It  will  be  but  illMfitHrHV  ttyaool  vpon  that:"  L  o^  to  TCBCail 
Bmnffttn'a  Law  and  OrmcBf  p.  S7*  "OwcriMN^  a  past  orent  as  weaent,  haa  n  ftse  cfe* 
laitgaagft ; "  L  e.  to  describe. — Kamett  EL  of  Orit.  i,  9t.  "In  Enftisli  Ukrwise  it  doe 
nmarkmff :"  L  e.  to  bo  remarked. — Haerit  i  Hernut,  p.  282.  **  Bidiop  Atfeeibnry  dcM 
being  partieuiarty  mentioned:"  L  e.  to  be  partienlariy  mnidoaed. — ^Bfatr*t  BJktt,  f. 
**  This,  howerer,  is  in  effect  no  moze  than  m^ojfins  tiio  sweet  Oat  |M«iiliaiiiiialaa  : "  l  < 
Va^af.—Campbara  Rh^.  p.  43. 

"  Habits  an  soon  assnm'd ;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  oB,  tis  hmng  JUt/d  alire."— OMPpsr,  VoL  i.  p.  44. 

BxCBKION  FoUSTH. 

An  Other  frequent  irregularity  in  the  construction  of  participles,  is  the  praetioe  of  tm 
them  essentially  as  nouns,  without  taking  from  them  the  regimen  and  adjuncts  of  part 
plea;  as^  "Foir  Aoofs^  iam  «i«U«ifiM»tod  t«[tf  tea  great  recommendatk     — W.AUen'tti' 

g.  171.  (Better:  " Tmtr  exoeUent  edveaiitm "—or,  ** That  yw  Aow  baen  veil  edueoM,  wiLI 
e.)  ■*  It  ariaes  from  mblimtii^a  exprettinff  fmidevr  in  its  highest  degree."  Blaar'e  J 
]^n.  ''Comwining  M«M9Mra(^  by  a  circumstance,  toorAintimatdyeimnaetod.'^—i^ 
EL  of  Crit,  YoL  ii,  p.  104.  "As  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  tMr  Jhipiwf  s  with  tbji 
—LUerarj/  Otnwntion,  p.  114.  "Which  ooald  only  arise  from  Mt  kmmmf  tk»  ascrto  ri 
hearts."— ITflK'*  Itftten  to  a  roMN^  L<u^,  p.  180.  **Bnt  this  ^afnis  MUaf  qvito  a;i 
dam."— AtfJvr'f  Anaioffi/,  p.  148. 

"  My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence."- SIdk. 
"  Such,  but  by  foils,  the  cleszest  lustre  BOO) 
AnddaKnai|wrttn^  oUur*,prai*iagUiee."^8a»Q^  to  Wai^ok* 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  ETTLE  XX. 

Obs.  1. — ^To  this  rule,  I  incline  to  think,  thne  are  property  no  other  exceptioas  thsn  tL-  1 
two  abore ;  or,  at  least,  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  when  we  can.  any  additioiial  ansmsB—  1 
not  to  eoMemu  with  uobeeonUng  pesiUTaBess  what  ethofa  reeem  far  good  English,  I  t. 
sB^fdned  two  items  more,  wUeh  Indude  esrtaln  other  frrsgnlarities  now  wy  eammoa.  ii 
when  examples  of  a  likefonn  occur,  the  reader  may  iMrMAI<M«a«MaljoM,lf  be  decsMt  cl^ 
to  Mmure  tkem  at  erron.  The  mixed  coutmetion  m  whidi  nartidplM  are  made  to  gv«m  i 
poswssiTc  CMC,  haa  alreadx  been  largely  eonsidend  in  die  MMerratioBS  on  Rale  4th.  Mc-i 
Alien,  Churchill,  and  menj  other  granunuiuu,  great  and  tfff  11,  sdodt  ttat  paititipha  m* 
nude  the  subjecta  or  the  objects  of  verbs,  while  thejrctain  the  natar^govefBawnt,aBdadr.v 
of  participles;  as,  "  Not  oMndHy  to  ^  rale,  is  the  eaose  of  a  vsty  se  won  ssiac."— ing^ 

•  Dr.  Blalr.  to  whon  Hamj  euAl  to  ham  wAamMmi  UMrinaMM  ftr  Wi  SMimM,  la»<^i 
bal^^M^Ma«ofdrtkh4eHsa^hrllssli;isgteeBrlim,*<—JtaMMM  a»fltal 
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8v(i.p.  aW:  OM^-f  Ormt.  188;  IF«fiir«  OtvM.  170.  ''PMU* U  mplorei  to ilnifr  tAfli^ 
JhwAb  mnUMd."— Bfa^«  «Af<j».  210.  "  One  abbora  im^  in  debt."— 76.  p.  98  -AauMon'* 
R/tst.  71  i  Murray't  Oram.  144.  "  Who  aflbetod  bttng  a  ftn«  gentlenun  ao  unniBrcifallT."— ^^Mcf. 
No.  496.  "  The  minister'B  imi^  atUuhtd  to  the  projcot,  prolonged  their  debate.  — i^wm'a 
Par—r,  p.  73.  "It  findi  fu  e.  w  miwf  finds,]  that  oc/wty  Mw  would  gratify  one  pauion ;  not 
aetmg.  or  M^tiy  etherwiu,  would  gratifj  another."— OuvAelT*  Bktt.u.  109.  "But  further, 
aammtw  nod  oAetuu  upon  anjr  aaUeot  w  much  aaaier  thaa«lMryia  up  dinntltlM."— Apb  Butitr'* 
Ckar^  to  the  Durham,  mi.  ^ 

Om.  2. — ^W.  AUoD  <KMerT«B,"Tbeaa«of  thepwtie^4aasanoiiiiikatiTe,Moiu 
ofoorlangnaga."— £jBneiU«o/'Gra)ii.  p.  171.  He  mignt  have  added,  that  the  uae  of  the  participle 
am  an  ottjectiTe  goTuned  bf  a  verb,  as  a  nominatiTe  after  a  verb  neater,  or  as  a  word  goTerning  th* 
posaeaaive,  ia  also  one  of  the  pacwliaritiai  of  our  langwyt.  at  at  leastan  idiom  adopted  by  do  few 
of  its  r«oent  writen.  Bat  whether  any  (Hie  of  tbeae  four  modem  departorea  £rom  Oe&eral 
Qrammar  ought  to  be  coontenanoed  by  na,  as  an  idiom  that  ia  wther  elegant  or  adTantageoas,  I 
T«fT  much  doubt.  They  are  all  howerei  aoficiently  common  in  the  style  of  repuUble  auihora ; 
ana,  howenr  quastionabU  their  character,  some  of  onr  ^ammariana  aeem  mightily  attached  to 
them  all.  It  become*  me  therefore  to  object  with  submission.  These  mixed  and  irregular  con- 
structions of  the  participle,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  tobe^sturo^  oondemoed  as  false  syntax;  and 
for  this  ^mpl*  reason,  that  the  ideas  conToyed  by  them  mqr  gMtmUj/,  if  not  always,  be  expressed 
BUara  briafly*  and  mors  dantntly,  by  other  phiasoolooy  that  is  in  no  respect  aaomuoiu.  Thus, 
for  the  WMnplea  abow :  "Jfiatt*ntiim  to  thisrute,  is  theeanae  of  a  Tsry  common  error."— **Po/i(« 
is  emplored  to  •Igjjify  0  high  dagrce  of  civilizaiion ; "  or,  "  thai  they  art  highly  ciTilized." — "  One 
abhors  debt." — "  Who  affected  the  fine  gentleman  so  tmrnwciftolly.*'— "  The  minister's  partialUy 
to  the  ^ject,  prolonged  their  debate.^ — "  It  finds  [L  e.  the  mittd  finds,]  that  to  act  tAua,  would 
■ratify  one  passion;  and  that  not  to  act,  ot  to  act  otherwuc,  would  gratify  another."— *•  Bat 
nrthcr,  to  cavil  and  ol^jtet,  upon  any  subject,  is  much  easier  Uan  to  cuar  up  difficulties."  Ar« 
not  thee*  expressions  much  better  English  than  tha  foregoing  quotations  1  And  if  so,  Imn  wa 
not  reason  to  conelndt  that  ft*  adopUon  of  participlat  in  such  inatancei  is  erronsoos  and 
nngrammatical  ? 

Obs.  8. — In  Obs.  17th  on  Bule  4th,  it  was  suggested,  that  in  English  the  partidple,  without 
goToniag  the  poaaesdve  case,  is  tuzited  to  a  greater  number  and  varietr  of^uses,  than  in  any 
other  lugaage.  This  remark  applies  mainly  to  the  partiaple  in  Utg.  whether  it  is  expedient 
to  make  so  much  of  one  sort  of  deriTatlTe,  and  ndeaTOur  to  jostify  vwm  poaaiUa  nso  of  ii  which 
can  be  plaasibly  defended,  is  a  questionwsu  worthy  of  consideration.  Wo  narealreadyconTwted 
this  participle  to  such  a  mnlt^>ucity  of  purposes,  and  into  so  many  different  parts  of  speech,  that 
on*  can  well-niah  write  a  chapter  in  it,  without  any  other  words.  This  practice  may  have  added 
something  to  ue  copiousness  and  fiexibility  of  the  language,  bat  it  certainly  hu  a  tendoicy  to 
impair  its  strength  and  clearness.  Not  every  as*  of  parnciples  is  good,  for  which  there  may  ba 
found  precedents  in  ^ood  authors.  On*  may  run  to  great  excess  in  the  adoption  of  auch  dtAvft* 
tires,  without  beoommg  absolutely  unintetlinble,  and  without  Ttolattng  any  rule  of  our  common 
grammars.  For  example.  I  may  say  of  somebodr,  "  This  very  superficial  grammatist,  supposing 
empty  criticism  about  the  adoption  of  proper  pnraseology  to  be  a  show  of  extraordinary  erudi- 
tion, was  displaying,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  a  very  boastful  turbid  argument  concerning  the  correc- 
tion of  false  syntax,  and  about  the  detection  of  false  logic  in  debate."  Now,  in  what  oUier 
language  than  ours,  can_  a  string  of  words  anything  like  the  following,  oome  so  near  to  a  fair  and 
Utwal  translation  of  this  long  sentence  ?  "  This  exceeding  trifiing  witling,  considering  ranting 
ctiticisiDg  couceming  adoptiog  fitting  wording  being  exhibiting  transceadiag  learning,  wa* 
displaying,  notwithstanding  ridiculing,  sorpsssing  boasting  swelling  reasoning,  respecting  correct- 
ing sning  writing,  and  touching  detecting  dsoeiTing  arguing  during  debating."  Here  ue  not  all 
the  uses  to  which  our  writers  apply  the  participle  in  wg,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  enough, 
without  adding  othera  that  are  lesa  proper. 

On.  4. — ^The  active  participlea,  admittiag,  allowing,  cmmdtrina,  granting,  tpoaking^  tufpoting, 
and  the  like,  are  frequently  used  in  discourse  so  independentlv,  tnat  they  either  relate  to  nothii^, 
or  to  the  pronoun  /  or  «m  anderstood ;  as,  "  Granting  this  to  be  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from 
it  i  "—Mtarajf't  Gram.  p.  195.  This  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  "/,  granting  this  to  be  true,  oak 
what  is  to  be  inferred  from  it }  "  "  The  very  chin  was,  modcMtig  tpiaking,  as  long  as  my  whole 
face." — Addiaon.  Her*  the  meaning  may  be,  "1,  modestly  speaking,  say."  So  oftbo  following 
examples :  "Properltf  ^Mating,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance."—^.  jUien't  Gram.  p.  173.  "  B*> 
eanas,  gmeraUg  spsoiMg,  the  figaratiTe  sense  of  a  wcwd  i*  deriTad  from  ito  proper  sens*."— 
SosMs,  El.  aj  Cnt.  i,  Iw.  <*  But,  admitting  that  two  or  three  of  thaa*  ofiend  lees  in  their  moral* 
than  in  their  writings,  must  poverty  make  nonsenss  sacred  i " — Pt^^i  Worka,  Vol.  ill,  p.  7-  Some 
grannariau*  suppose  sneh  participles  to  be  put  absolute  in  themselves,  so  as  to  have  no  referenc* 
to  any  noun  or  pronoun :  others,  among  whom  are  L.  Murray  and  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson,  suppose 
them  to  be  pat  ab*oluto  with  a  pronoun  understood.  On  the  former  supposition,  thoy  form  an 
ethw  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule ;  on  the  latter,  they  do  not:  the  participle  relates  to  the 
ptonoun,  though  both  be  independent  of  th*  rest  of  the  sentence.  If  we  supply  the  ellipsis  as 
above,  thar*  is  nothing  put  absolute. 

Obs.  fi. — Participlea  are  almost  alwaya plaocd  afitr  the  words  on  which  their  construction  de- 
pends, and  are  distingnlshed  from  adjecuves  by  uiis  position ;  but  when  other  words  depend  oa 
the  participle,  or  when  several  participles  hav*  th*  same  cons^ction.  the  whole  phrase  may  com* 
bebwe  the  noon  or  pronoun :  as,  "Lianing  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  ngur*  to  mys^ 
th*  BiiKtop  of  eoiunament."— .Stsnw. 

**Immw'd  in  cypresa  shades,  a  tontrer  dwells." — liiUon. 
"Bri&'d,  bougJU,  and  bound,  they  bsnish  shsjne  and  fear ; 
Tell  jou  they're  stanch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere." — Craibe. 
On.  A.— When  iMrtK^>les  are  compoonded  with  something  that  docs  not  belongto  the  verb, 
to^b*coinaa4i»BMs«f  and,  a*  nuth,  thneannot  govern  an  oMeet  after  them.  The  followinc 
MUttuelloalitiHnftnbiuaBrato:  ■'Whan  Catu  HA  any  uing  unbteamutg  bit  dignity."— 
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Jbfu»*«  Cft«reABMtory,i,87.  **  Cottiy  ind  gwdy  attire.  wiiWaBi6vgoiHttwi.'*—JfafMrtt,  p.  ML 
Such  errors  ue  to  be  corrected  by  Note  IStfa  to  Rale  9tD,  or  br  chuglng  tha  puticle  mtawt; 
w,  "  Unbecoming  to  bia  dignity ; "  or,  "Not  beooming  hU  dignity." 

Obs.  An  imperfeet  or  a  prepfTfect  participle,  preceded  by  an  article,  an  adjeetiTe,  or  anon 
or  pronpnn  of  tbe  poaaeaaire  caaa,  becomes  a  verbal  m partiewial  noun ;  and,  aa  auofa,  it  caansi, 
iritB  smet  proprtefy,  eovem  an  object  after  it.  A  word  which  mar  be  ut«  otgect  of  tiie  partietilt 
In  its  proper  conatraetion,  reqnfrei  the  prepoaitlon  o/^  to  connect  it  with  the  verbal  noon-,  u,  L 
Tbb  Pabtioivu:  ''H^braAMuwidola^tne  Jewaainned.'' — *<71to  woriAtMwidola,— /H«anii» 
inff  tdola,— or,  By awriAyitvidola^thay  riMMd."  &  TnTEBBALKOUK:  ''TftirworMqpMeflbL 
— Such  K)onh»pmg  of  Idolir-or,  Tktit  wnk^mg  idoli,  wu  aiBfiiL**-^'A  tha  iwrwyiiy  f 
idols,  there  Is  aim." 

Om.  8.-^It  is  cowmoD^  soppoMd  thit  thcM  two  modes  of  sxpresdon  an,  in  ftn  wmf 
inatancea,  equivalent  to  each  otner  in  mmUng,  and  eonaeqaently  interdiangvable.  Howftr  ikj 
nallv  are  so,  is  a  tjacstion  to  be  considered.  Example :  "  But  if  candour  be  a  ran/bitndto  if 
the  oiatinetioQa  between  sin  and  holiness,  a  dtpreeiatttig  of  the  excellence  of  the  latter,  ma  i 
the  same  time  a  4iminiMhing  of  the  eril  of  the  former ;  then  it  must  be  something  openly  tt  n- 
riance  with  the  letter  and  Ue  spirit  of  revelation." — T?ie  Frimd,  iv,  106.  Here  the  msh, 
dittittetiom,  exedlence,  and  evil,  though  goTemed  by  of,  reprMent  the  obfertt  of  the  tonaad 
actions ;  and  therefore  they  might  well  be  governed  by  amfinmding,  depreciating,  and  dimMikw^, 
if  these  were  participles.  But  if,  to  make  them  such,  we  remove  the  article  and  the  prepoiitia. 
the  conatruction  foriakea  oar  meaning ;  for  be  eonjbuiidittg,  (be)  depreeitUittg,  and  (be)  Skmmhi^, 
aeem  rather  to  be  verbs  of  the  compound  form ;  and  our  uncertain  nominatives  after  be,  tni 
disappear  in  the  shadow  of  a  falae  sense.  But  some  sensible  critics  tell  ui,  that  this  pr«w«iliM 
of  shontd  refer  rather  to  the  apent  of  the  preceding  action,  than  to  its  peueive effect;  ao  uattick 
a  pbnat  aa,  "  t/u  teaehmg  of  oo]fi,"  should  ngnify  rather  the  instruction  which  boys  tta 
that  which  they  reeeive.  fbr  the  atke  of  this  principle,  or  for  any  other  reason,  we  wUi  to 
avoid  the  foregoing  phraseoloicy,  the  meaning  mav  be  ver^  well  expressed  thus :  **  But  if  iW 
candour  eonfomut  me  distinctions  between  sm  ana  holiness ;  if  U  depreciate  the  excellence  of  ifa 
Utter,  and  at  the  same  time  dimiwh  the  evil  of  the  former;  then  it  must  be  something  i^oilfit 
Tariance  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  revelation." 

Obs.  9. — When  the  use  of  the  preposition  prodaces  ambiguity  or  harshneca,  let  a  bettsr  ex- 
pression be  sought.  Thus  the  sentence,  "  He  mentions  Newton'e  vrithtg  of  a  commentary,"  it 
not  entirelr  free  from  either  of  these  faults.  If  the  preposition  be  omitted,  the  word  leritim*^ 
have  a  dooole  construction,  which  is  inadmissible,  or  at  least  objectionable.  Bome  wouU  W5. 
"  He  mentions  JVneton  writiuff  a  commentary."  This,  though  not  uncommon,  is  still  met 
objectionable ;  becanse  it  makes  the  leading  word  in  sense  the  adjunct  in  constructtan.  TV 
meaning  may  be  correctly  expressed  thus :  "  He  mentions  that  Newton  wrote  a  oomranttiT ' 
**  Mr.  Inrden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid'e  writinga  letter  from  Dido  to  iBnca.' 
—^pect.  No.  62 ;  Campbelrt  RAet.  p.  265 ;  Jfum^'a  Key,  ii,  253.  Here  the  word  vritny  is  psidf 
a  noun  and  parUy  a  participle.  If  we  make  it  wholly  a  noun,  by  saying,  *'  on  Ovi^t  lerittaf  n 
a  letter,"  or  wholly  a  participle,  by  saying,  "on  Ovid  toriHng  a  letter;"  it  may  be  doobtM, 
whether  we  have  effected  any  improvement.  And  again,  if  wa  adopt  Dr.  Lovrth'a  advice,  "Let 
it  be  ritfaer  the  one  or  the  other,  and  abide  by  Its  proper  construction ;  "  we  must  make  MBf 
change;  and  therefore  ought  perhaps  to  say,  "  on  Ovwe  eoneeit  of  writing  a  letter  from  Didp  ts 
.Sneas."  This  ia  apparently  what  Addison  meant,  and  what  Srvden  remarked  upon :  the  Utia 
did  not  speak  of  the  letter  itself,  else  the  formar  would  hare  said,  "  on  OvM**  letter  ttvm  TXIt 
to  .£neas." 

Obs.  10. — When  a  needless  possessive,  or  a  needless  article,  is  put  before  the  partiei|d<,  At 
correction  is  to  be  made,  not  by  inserting  of,  but  by  expunging  tne  article,  according  to  N** 
16th  to  Rule  1st,  or  the  possessive,  according  to  Note  fitb  to  Rule  4tit.  Example:  "By  to 
studying  the  Soiptorcs  he  became  wise." — Lamie'i  Oram.  p.  91.  Here  Am  serves  only  to  lesda 
the  sentence  incorrect ;  yet  this  spurious  example  is  presented  by  Lennie,  to  prove  tfast  a  puti- 
dple  may  take  the  possessive  case  before  it,  when  the  preposition  of  it  not  admissible  after  it 
Bo,  in  stead  of  expunging  one  useless  word,  our  gnmmarians  often  add  an  other  and  call  tki 
twofold  error  a  correction as,  "  For  his  avoiding  of  that  precipice,  lie  is  indebted  to  his  friend'f 
care." — Mumtift  Key,  ii,  201.  Or  worse  yet :  "iK  woe  from  our  misunderstanding  of  the  direc- 
tions, that  we  lost  our  way." — Ibid.  Here,  notour  and  of  only,  but  four  other  words,  are  «tn( 
than  useless.  Again ;  "  By  the  exercising  of  our  judgment,  it  is  improved.  Or  tiius :  By  eof- 
eiaing  our  judgment.  It  is  improved."— OmV*  Ait  Oram.  12tn  Ed.  p.  IS8.    Each  Mtbe* 

pretended  corrections  is  wrong  in  more  respects  than  one.  Say,  '*  By  exercising  our  Jmlfmi^, 
toe  improve  it."  Or,  "  Onr  juaoement  is  improved  by  beineexercxeed."  Agtin :  **The  ueittgefvt 
enemies  is  a  divine  commano;  Or,  loving  our  MMintes  [is  a  divine  command]." — Ibid.  Both  of  thrit 
are  also  wrong.  Say,  " 'Lore  vowrsnmiW,*  is  a  divine  command."  Or,  **We  are  divinely  rem- 
numded  to  love  our  enemiea."  Some  are  apt  to  jnmbk  together  the  active  voice  and  the  pssnn, 
■od  thus  to  destTOT  the  unity  even  of  a  short  sentence ;  as,  '*  By  exereieing  ova  memories,  tbtj 
are  improved."~^kham'a  Oram.  p.  228  and  195.  "The  error  might  have  been  avoided  ij  rt- 
peating  the  substantive." — Murray  e  Oram.  p.  172.  **  By  admiOing  such  violations  of  csUbbibM 
grammatical  distinctions,  confoslon  mmld  be  introdueed." — 7ft.  p.  187.  In  tiiese  instancsi,** 
have  an  Mtive  participle  without  an  agent ;  and  this,  by  the  preposition  Ay,  is  made  an  adjnMl** 
a  passive  verb.  Even  the  participial  noun  of  this  form,  thoush  it  actually  drops  the  dittiaetiM 
of  voice,  is  awkward  and  appsrently  incongruous  in  such  a  relation. 

Obs.  11. — When  the  verbal  noun  necessaxily  retains  any  adjunct  of  the  verb  or  partid|de,  it 
seems  proper  that  tbe  two  words  be  made  a  compound  by  means  of  the  hyphen ;  as,  "  Their  b^ 
shsll  be  as  the  giving-tm  of  the  ghost." — Job,  xf,  20.  "  For  if  the  eaeting-away  of  them  be  tst 
reconciling  of  the  world." — Aom.  xi,  IS.  "And  the  gathering-together  of  the  waters  caHei  he 
■eaa."— Gen.  i,  10.  "  If  heahoold  oSirr  to  stop  the  nowAus-otrf  of  his  justice."— Zms  and  Onee, 
p.  26.   "  The  atqpping-^kort  beforo  tho  wonl  paust  ia  too  metody,  ims  the  liinmsslnn  thai  ii 
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T  tlu!  deseriptfotk  of  tbe  ston«*B  «ftiR)^-tAorf."~JEuiM*,  £1  (rf*  Or&.  ii,  lOS.  t  do  not  fi&d 
nnU  united  in  the  placM  nferrea  to,  but  thli  U  neTerth«l«M  their  trne  Agan.  Our 
I  and  printen  mn  luuentablr  caralm,  u  well  u  ^mat,  mpMting  AU  V»r«  wmiA  .• 
eb  part  of  gramniu-,  Me  the  iriiota  ofdw  third  dSkirter  In  Part  Pint  ofttiiiwerk;  «1m 
itiottaon  the  fmntta  rale  of  ajntax,  from  flw  80th  to  th«  36th.  Ai  eertain  other  oomponoda 
netimca  bo  broken  fiiMrit,  to  mav  aone  of  Uieae:  la,  "Not  fonaking  the  awMiNififf  of 
ta  toffMmr,  a*  the  nuuuicr  of  aome  iB."—Beb.  z,  w.  Adroba  may  relate  to  partieiplea, 
ma  reqaire  adjectiTea.  The  following  phraae  ia  therefbre  inaeearate:  *'  For  the  more  ra«tJ|y 
[  of  nombere."  Yet  if  we  uj,  "  For  reading  luge  nambaia  Me  ewrw  aaaiisf,"  the 

Btioiii  ia  difEnent,  and  not  inaeeorate.  Boms  ealonUtor,  I  think,  has  it,  *■  For  the  more 
cading  large mtmben."  But  Hottonii^,  "For  themoieaawieedingerli'S*'""^')*'**" 
'uAritA.  p.  A;  eo  BeleBdt'e,  p.  iX  It  wooldbe  qehees  weUuMjr,  "For  Ihc^niefar  tarn 
awlazKc  mimbcrs.** 

12.  — ^Many  worda  of  a  partidpial  form  are  lued  directly  a«  noons,  without  any  axtiele, 
TV.  or  poeaestiTe  case  before  them,  and  withoot  any  oUect  or  adjonot  after  them.  Sncb  is 
oly  the  construction  of  the  words  tpdUng.raadina,  wnttHg,  eipfirinf,  mirvtgiiu,  lirtnDinff, 
^  and  manj  other  such  mmm*  ofeetioBa  or  eseroisee.  Thij  are  tiglMf  pat  vf  Johnson 

**imaB«  derived  fh>mwr6«;"  for,  "  Hie  [name  of  the]  setlon  ia  the  ■ame  with  the  iputl- 
rtMnty  aM  lovm^jMgAtiHffjSffhiitWttlr^  Thus:  *'Ilike 

— W.  AtUm't  Gram.  p.  I'l-  "  ne  supposed,  with  them,  that  oMnnttu  and  dbmuw  were 
Dtu  of  thm  mind." — TbMv**  Divenioiu,  i,  86.  "  •  Not  rendertng.^sUd  Polyeaip  ibt  £sei^ 
0,  *  evil  for  cril,  or  raiUatg  for  rmkng,  or  UrUtitm  for  ttrMi^,  or  evriMp  fw  eunbig.' 

<m  War.  Against  this  pmetiee^ihere  is  seldom  any  objeetion ;  the  wrnds  are  wholly 
both  in  ecneo  and  oonstnietion.  Weeallthnniwrtic^pja/nouns,  only  beoanse  they  reeem- 
rtiri|dcafal  Aeirdoriration;  or  if  we  eall  then  wrtef  nouns,  It  is  because  tbey  are  derived 
arbs.  Bat  we  too  frequently  find  those  wUeh  retain  the  goremment  and  the  adjoneU  of 
jilcs,  wed  as  nouns  before  or  after  verbs ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  used  as  monnela 
ndcaeiipta,  a  doubtful  species,  for  whieh  there  is  seldom  any  naeasaity,  aince  the  inflnitlve, 
rbal  or  some  other  noon,  or  a  clause  introduced  by  the  eo^jnnetion  that,  irill  generally 
I  the  idea  in  «  better  masser :  as,  "Bxciiitto  so^  distnrbaDOos,  is  anUwAil."  8ey  rather, 
cAesneh  dlstarbaneea,— 7%«»ettM^o^  aaeh  disturbanoes,— TWeamMjoH^eadidiBtnrtH 
-or,  TTtml  OM  thovid  exeiU  ench  diatorbaaees,  is  unlawful." 

13.  — SlartsT  aays,  "  The  word  Me,  before  the  oefttM  particMe,  in  the  following  sentence, 
all  others  of  a  similar  construotlOB,  is  improper,  and  should  be  omitted:  *7%e  lulvising,  or 
wipting,  to  czeite  such  disturbanoes,  is  nnlawful.'  Itshonid  be,  MdoMw^  or  tMmptmfta 
lietnrbamees.' " — Octavo  Gnm.  p.  196.  But,  by  his  own  showing,  "  the  present  partioi^e, 
«  definite  ertide  Ms  before  it,  beeoraes  a  ivbtlantm." — lb.  p.  Iw.  And  substantives,  or 
fay  an  other  of  his  notes,  can  govern  the  infinitive  mood,  just  as  well  aspartioiples ;  or  just 
as  tlie  verbs  wUdl  he  thinks  would  be  very  proper  here ;  namely,  "  To  admae  or  attsn^ 
Ce  Bach  dietorbanoes." — /ft.  p.  196.  It  would  be  right  to  say,  "jlt^  adoiee,  or  attemptt  to 
iuch  distorbances,  is  onlawfoL"  And  I  see  not  that  he  has  improved  tiie  text  at  all,  by 
ring  the  article.  Adtimtg  and  atlm^ptii^,  being  dlsjnnot  neminativee  to  m,  are  nothing 
me,  whether  the  article  be  need  er  not ;  thoogh  they  aie  rather  Ish  obTionalywieh  withoot 
therefinw  dM  change  is  for  tiie  vnnee. 

14.  — Lennie  observes,  '*  When  a  j>repo«»hon'*^he  should  have  said.  When  on  other  pre- 
a — )  **  follows  the  participle,  of  is  inadmissible;  as,  Bii  depending  on  promises  proved  his 

neg[lectiag  fo  study  when  young,  rendered  him  ignorant  all  his  life." — lyw.  of  E. 
St\i.  Ed.  p.  S$;  13th  Ed-  91.  Here  on  and  to,  of  course,  exclude  of;  but  the  Utter  may  be 
d  to  e^  which  will  turn  the  inflnltive  into  a  noun :  aa,  "His  neglecting  of  atudy,"  fto. 
uiittg  "  and  '*itsgleeting,"  beinii  equivalent  to  dmnw^snM  and  neglect,  are  partici|ri«  nonna, 
t  **  partieiplea."  Prolessor  Bullions,  too,  has  the  same  faulty  remark,  examples  and  all ; 
(  book,  of  the  same  title,  is  little  else  than  a  gross  plagiarism  from  Leuoie's  ;)  though  be 
rgeta  his  othw  erroneous  doetrines,  that,  "A /rqieMfMil  should  never  he  used  b^bre  the 
ve."  and  that,  "Active  verba  do  net  admit  a  prepositien  after  them."  Sea  AaUfans's  Prin. 
Sraas  jM>.  91,  92,  and  107. 

li. — partieiple  la  in;  ia,  on  many  oeeasioaa,  eqalyalent  to  the  inSnitiTe  verb,  ao  that 
'akcr  or  vniter  mar  adopt  either,  jost  as  he  pleaoea :  aa,  "  Bo  their  gerunds  ate  sometimea 

VxetM  [or  to  Aooej  an  absolute  or  apparently  neuter  signification/' — OnaWt  Lot.  Gram.  p. 
'  With  tears  that  ceas'd  not  Jfoieifijr "  [or  to Jfoto}- — UtUon.  •*  I  would  willingly  have  bim 
\mg[j>nAieie,artoproduee\  nis  credeatiala.*'— Barv&^'<  Workt,  iii,  273.  Toere  arc  also 
iKt,  and  aeeerdini[  to  my  notion  not  a  few.  in  whieh  the  one  ia  put  tiMnpsr/y  for  the  otixer. 
rtHdple  however  is  erroneously  used  for  the  infinitive  muefa  oftener  than  the  infinitive  for 
ticiple.  The  lawful  uses  of  both  are  exoeedingly  nnraerons;  though  the  syntax  of  the 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  include  its  various  conmnioaa  into  oUicr  parts  of  speech, 
iodpsi  inetaoees  of  regular  equivalence  between  infinitivfls  and  participles,  may  be  reduced 
foUowing  heads : 

flet  the  Tsrtie  »tt,haer,KaAfe^  the  participle  in  ifw,  relating  to  the  obteotive.  is  often  equiv-  . 
e  die  infinitive  governed  by  the  verb;  aa,  "I  saw  himrHmun^." — "I  heard  it  Aow^." — 
't*.  "I feel  the  irfad hhwutg."  Hwe  the  verba,  nm,  hovri, and  bloK,  might  be  snbstitated. 
A*r  intranaitive  verba  signifying  to  begin  or  to  eOHtinmo,  the  participle  in  tng,  relating 
Bominative,  may  be  used  in  stead  of  the  infinitive  eonnected  to  the  verb;  as,  "  The  ass 
fstioMffwith  allhiamight." — Saa^ont and Merton,  "Iteommencednnninf  veiy hard."— 
■a.  "  Ise  ateanabosta  eommeneed  rttatmi^  on  Saturday." — Daffjf  Adeertiaer.  "  It  is  now 
Ibee  years  alnee  he  b^an  iwMww."— iCh'.  Adam't  Puf.  fo  Bmn.  Antiq.  "  So  whan  they 
osdeainvhim." — JiiiAfs,  vui,  7.  Greek.  "'Qf  A  cir^ievoi' ^wrumf  o^v."  Latini"Cdm 
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■wywtfw  DmdIhoi  Dmb  TMboA."— rii%«<ib  "Am  «h»  onfl— d  mrnying  bttaw  tht  Lotd."— 
I  Sm.  1, 13.  "  CAm  UU  aiwtt^pBflan*  prmm  eonm  Donino."— Fw^ote.  *<And  they  wnt  a 
iMfuyAwm  Dn«  an  other."— 3  Sbiii,xiT,  18.  "Uakatlw  membusoftliMU  go  tm  riMiy  «adfrp» 
mg  in  thair  itnportuko*." — Blair't  BA^.  p.  116.    "  Why  do  jon  kA«p  tauiw  lae  ? " 

S.  AfUr /or,  m,  ox  to,  and  periup«  tome  pUw  jmpultioai,  the  participle  duj  is  nott  am 
be  Tuied  by  the  iauitiTe,  wbidi  ia  gOTernad  by  to  only ;  u,  "  W*  we  better  flttad  fir  rMfuoMtbt 
teneti  mod  et^fHw  the  prtoqita  of  that  &ith  which  will  make  tu  wiaa  oitto  ealntion."— ir«fi 
£attara.p.51.  Thatia,— "forweMMthetanttaando&wthepieeepts."  "MenfttAr>9Atuy,pnc- 
~^-'^-»'--y,aociiatow*dtojfyAft»V/'--^4/(w'«GraaujB.17t  Thatls.— "St 
ftt  path,  few  take  the  timibla^tiifMrHy.'*— HMnvy*' 
take  the  tioable  ta  myuire." 
Obs.  16.'~^)&e'o(  oiu  beat  graauaariana  aaya,  *'  The  m&ititiTe,  ia  the  folio  wing  aentancaa,  tJmdi 
be  eaxkoMged  for  the  participle :  *  1  am  wea^  to  bear  them.'  Is.  i,  U.  *  Haat  thoo,  qririt,  f>- 
fem'd  to  poitU  the  tenant } '  8hak."— Gram.  p.  172.   This  ngsestion  implies,  that  At 

fartioiple  would  be  here  Dot  only  eqaiTalent  to  the  timnitiTe  ia  aenae,  out  better  in  exptawoi. 
t  is  tnie,  the  i»epontioa  to  does  not  well  axpreaa  the  relation  between  tMsry  and  iaor,-  lat, 
doubtless,  acme  r^[ard  should  be  had  to  the  t*^«Aniiig  of  this  partiele,  whenever  it  ia  any  tba( 
more  than  an  index  of  the  mood.  But  the  critio  ought  to  have  told  us  how  be  would  msketbn 
•orreetions.  For  in  neither  case  does  thepartioiple  alone  appear  to  be  a  fit  sabatitata  for  ^ 
iaflnitifet  eitbsr  with  or  witi 
anleas  we  change  the  former 
meaning  of  the  other  ezamp 
<uMM,"  '*  I  have  laboured  Min'njr  them ;"  the  French  Bible,  "Jt  tui$  lot  de  iMtouWnr,"  I  an  tM 
of  boarimg  them  \"  the  Septuagint,  Obnin  ianiou  rdf  h^apvios  vfiiif"  '*  I  wul  no  more  fbi|iTt 
your  sins." 

Om.  17.— tn  the  following  text,  the  infinitive  is  oaed  improperly,  nor  would  the  partidpk  b 
its  atead  make  pure  English :  *'  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  aaoriflees  or  thy  bnmt-ofira^i, 
AoM  &««  contmually  iMfore  me." — Ps.  1,  8.   Aocording  to  the  French  veraion,  Am 
ahoald  be  "wAwAorv;"  but  the  Beptnagint  and  the  Vulgate  take  the  preoeding  noaa  fcr  iki 
nookinative,  thus :  *'  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  aaerifieea,  but  thg  bumt-off'ermffB  art  eoaliu- 
ally  before  me." 

Oaa.  18.— As  the  pieposirion  to  before  the  infinitive  showe  the  Utter  to  be  "  lAalloiomnbmtH 
the  preceding  verb  is  direoted,"  verba  of  detutimgt  omUHna,  prmmUmg,  and  woviding^  are 
fnind  to  take  the  partidide  after  them,  and  not  the  infininve :  beeanae,  in  aaeh  inataneca,  Qtefw 
tion  of  effort  aeema  not  to  be  so  properly  to,  or  tomirit,  as  from  the  action.*  Where  the  pnp 
aition  from  is  inaerted,  f  aa  it  most  oommonly  is,  after  some  of  these  verba,)  there  is  no  irr^umtr 
in  the  cont  traction  of  toe  participle ;  but  where  the  participle  immediatny  tallowa  the  vob.  it  ■ 
perhapi  qneatioBable  whether  it  ought  to  be  eoaaidaced  the  obieet  <rf  a  verb,  or  a  mere  paitkifit 
relating  to  the  oomioative  which  preoedei.  If  we  suppoae  the  latter,  the  particle  xuxj 
parsed  by  the  common  rule ;  if  the  former,  it  muat  be  refenred  to  the  third  exception  ^ove.  fm 
example : 

1.  After  verba  of  Dbbibtino  ;  as,  "  The  Cryer  used  to  proclaim,  DixmuNT,  L  e.  Th«y  bw 
dona  tpoakitig."—BarriM'9  Hormm,  p.  1S3.  "A  friend  is  adriaed  to  outo^nwlw^love  toLakftB''' 
— Philoiogieal  iiuteum,  i,  446.  "  He  forhon  doing  so,  on  the  ground  of  expediency." — The  FrUd, 
iv,  35.  "And  yet  srchiteeta  never  g%ve  ovor  aittmptmg  to  reeoncile  these  two  inoompaliblM-'^ 
£iimat,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  338.  "Never  to  «im otier •ewtMj'  and  praying  for  it."— iV.  V.  OUv- 
"  Do  not  Imw  offtoeUng." — Prendmi  EOtoarda.  "  Then  Satan  kaUi  done  JlaUering  and  emftrt- 
MM." — Baxtar,  The  princee  rtfraimed  taikutg." — Job,  xxix,  9.  "  Prineipea  mnabamt  Jofia."— 
VttlgatB.  Here  it  wonld  be  twtter  to  say,  '*  The  piince«re(rained/n>M  talking."  ButHairsyu^. 
".fVom  eeems  to  be  auperflnoua  after  forbmr .-  as,  <  Ha  ooold  not  forbear  Aoai  appeintiag  w 
:,'  tte.,"--Oetow  Grom.  p.  ^  Butyj^Hfitof'to^foiHt"  wonld^  a  bette  ocmeti^ 

I 

over,'  _  _  - 

ogy  of  other  languages,  that  after  verbs  of  eotitinuing  the  participle  is  not  an  «bject  of  genn- 
ment ;  though  possibly  it  may  be  so,  in  these  instaooea,  which  are  somewhat  diffnvnt. 

3.  After  verbs  of  Ouirrnio :  as,  <*  He  omit*  givbtg  an  account  of  them." — TooJU't  Dtumtum^ 
Purhg,  ],  2A1.  I  question  the  propriety  of  thia  construction;  and  yet,  "omitttofive,"  scctural 
more  objectionable.  "Better.  "  HeoftuM  a//aeeotmt  of  them"  Or,  "  SeneflocUto  fine,  etfif 
fteon  to  give,  any  aooountof  them."  L.  Murray  twice  speaks  of  apologising,  "  for  the  asehsb* 
made  of  hia  predeeeseers'  labours,  and  for  omttting  to  ttutrt  their  names." — Odavo  (^■am.  Ptv- 
p.  vii ;  and  AToto,  p.  73.  Thephrase,  omittui^totnierf,"  appears  to  meadownrightaoleeiBm;  w 
the  pronoun  their  la  ambigaous,  beoanse  there  are  wdl-known  names  both  for  the  awn  aid  tm 
th^  labour*,  and  he  ov^ht  not  to  have  omitted  dther  apeoies  wholly,  as  be  did.  <'TettbiTal» 
IntelyrefWtfdoiivao,  onewithaaotber."— Simf's£rariiM»,p.  364.  Better,  "  rv/Wsetodbss."  "I 
had  as  repeatedly  declined  goiitff."— Leigh  Htmi*t  Bvron,  p.  15.  , 

a.  After verlw of  Pebvbntiko;  as,  "Ouisez  arebappiIy;)rm0ntaf./niai«NWtMin  thaaetoin^ 
lent  Bcenee."— IFesC*  Letter*  lo  a  Lmfy,  p.  74.  Topreient  our  frail  nataresyWim  dWwriiy  iato  y 
paths  [write  6tr«8<Asl  of  error."— A.  p.  106.  '•PmdeBce.prevenUoarepertiBgoraetingiaVtsp- 
„\j."^BIair'e  Rhet.  p.  99 ;  Murray't  Oram.  p.  808 ;  J^mimm'a  Rhet.  p.  7i   This  cowtracbi^ 

•  ThepertM  eonkaat  bstveenjIVem  and  le,  whan  ttas  fcoMr  gsianis  the  pstfliiils  aadths  IsMra^kM- 
aTa,IaaaotlMrHO^thattbiatslstbs  eonawn  prapodiioa  (e.  gttr  examphi  "thaw  amtts  jiar  ^M** 
ttu  hMTeni,  wbkb  Itotb/rem  mmdimg  before  Um  totd  of  all  the  sstlh."— ZmA.  it, S.  We*,  If  ail  vw 
lendwed, "  whkta  r>  forth  le  $Umd»  fee,  it  li  pUIn  that  tbtss  pnpoiiaaM  would  explMS  qniti  tpf^^. 
ttons.  let,  probably  from  nme  obsenrUr  ia  the  orl^nal,  the  Onek  verdoa  has  bean  madi  la  aMsa,  "fHJS 
tontaMsioad;"  aadtbsI^B,«wbMfoltath,(WU«rMaf*taai.*"wliBotteffnaAMt«anf«i*^ 
1^  M  gggi^  vhMi  go  MIOHm  tteplsw        (*qr  sMsA'-* 
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though  Toy  Mnauon,  It  palpibly  wiong ;  baunM  iU  moit  iMtanl  intopnUtioii  b,  "  FradenM 
impToperlj  prarmts  ooi  tpeecli  or  utioo."    These  critica  ought  to  have  known  enough  to  ny. 
Prudence  prerents  <u  from  spetktng  or  Mting  improperljr."   "  This,  howerer,  doth  not  hinder 

*..MAn*kk*#«S»^nn    4a  fill  ■■iiBii  n     -  --^   '  -  ■_  1 


4.  After  verbt  of  Atoidimo  ;  u,  '*  He  mwht  have  avoidgd  tnatina  of  the  origin  of  idea*."— 
Tbok^*  DivmraioM,  i,  28.  "  We  maf  avow  talking  sonaenM  on  these  enhjecti." — Campb»W$ 
JVktt.  p.  281.   "  But  carefully  avoid  aung  at  any  time  oatentatioua  and  affected." — Blair't  Rhet. 


_ _  opinion." — Bhcto.  Bbit.  :  Mwrav't  Qratn.p,  76.  *'  I  cannot  he^ bntiaof  opinion 
MAet.  p.  3U.   «I  cannot  Ae4>  mentumiiig  hare  one  chancter  mmt."—Hvjfhs»,  Spect.  No.  AS4. 

Theee  would  aometiius  Tarv  narrowlj  man  beina  onfdM  aww." — St$«U.   "  Cndoton  Tarr  nu- 
rowlj 0Mcaped  Mng tak»n."—Qrimt/itmr»  BitL p.  llL  Better,  "«M)apad.^«mMigtahMii"—«r, 
atoaped  eaptwn^' 

Obs.  19.— Is  aentenoea  like  the  followfaig,  the  participle  Beams  to  be  inpKni«rl7  mad*  lAe  at^iet 
of  the  Tsrb:  "  I  intend  doing  it." — "I  remember  meeting  him."  Better,  "Imtcnd  iado\X."—*\\ 
remember  to  haoe  met  him.  According  to  my  notion,  it  is  an  error  to  aappose  that  Terbi  in 
general  may  govern  participlea.  If  there  are  any  proper  inataneea  of  such  gOTomment,  they 
wonld  seem  to  be  chiefly  among  verbs  of  quitting  or  avoiding.  And  even  hue  the  analosy  m 
General  Grammar  gives  countenance  to  a  diSerent  solution  \  as,  "  They  Ujt  beating  of  Paul.*'— 
Acta,  xzi,  S2.  Better,  "The^  ieji  beating  Paul; "—or,  "They  qiut  beatina  Paul."  Greek, 
<•  'EicavaavTo  Twrovrff  rdv  TlavXov."  Latin,  "  Ceasavenint  percutientet  Pamnm." — Jfontonw, 
<  •  Cesasrunt  atdere  Paulum." — Beta.  "  CeastTerunt  pereutere  Faolum."— KuJ^oM^  It  is  true, 
the  Ssglieh  participle  in  ing  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which  usually  oorreaponds  to  it  in 
J^Ltin  or  Greek;  it  baa  moreofasnbatantive  character,  andisoonunonl^putfor  the  LatinBerund. 
If  this  difEnenea  does  not  destroy  the  anument  from  analogy,  the  opmion  is  still  just,  that  left 
nnA  qtdt  ate  here  inlnMuitive,  and  that  the  participle  beating  relates  to  the  pronoun  they.  Such 
is  oneoniTOc^lrUw  Ctmstniction  of  the  Oreek  text,  and  also  of  the  literal  Latin  of  Arias  Honta- 
nos.  But,  to  the  mere  English  grammarian,  this  method  of  parsing  will  not  be  apt  to  snggast 
itself  I  because,  at  first  sight,  the  v^be  appMr  to  be  transitfve,  and  the  partteipU  ia  inguM 
Dothisg  to  prove  it  an  a^nnct  of  the  nominative,  and  not  Iheot^aet  of  the  TOib—wileas,  indeed* 
th«  m*Tm  wt  that  it  is  a  participle,  is  proof  of  this. 

Omm.  20.— Oor  great  Compiler,  M arrav,  not  nnderstanding  this  eonstnution,  at  not  obsarring 
what  ro'bs  admit  of  it,  or  require  it,  naa  very  onskillfnUy  laid  it  down  as  a  rale,  that,  '*  The 
pardciple  with  its  adjuncts,  may  be  considered  as  a  tubstanttoe  phrase  in  the  objective  case,  gov- 
erned by  thapreposiuonor  verb,  A^preffei' or  tmtitfrstootf;  as,  '  hjpromieinc  mtieh,  and  performing 
iatf  HaU,  we  become  despicable.'  'Ue  studied  to  avoid  eiyireutnghimaetj  too  tecerely.' " — Octavo 
Gi  mm.  p.  lM.t  This  way  popular  authw  seems  never  to  have  Known  that  participles,  as  such, 
nay  be  governed  in  Bnglisn  by  prepositions.  And  yet  he  knew,  and  said,  that  "  ptepoaitions  do 
not.  Hie  artielei  and pnmowie,  convert  the  psrticipla  itself  into  the  nature  of  a  substantive."— 
Jbid.  This  he  avoaches  In  the  same  breath  in  which  he  gives  that  *■  nature  "  to  a  partidple  and 
ito  adverb  I  For,  by  a  false  comma  after  mitch,  he  cuts  h&  flrst  *■  aub^antive  phraee  "  absurdlv  in 
two ;  asd  donotlesB  supposes  a  false  ellipsis  of  6y  before  the  participle  performing.  Of  his  method 
of  geaolving  the  secona  example,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken,  in  Observations  4th  and  5th 
oa  Rule  ^th.  Though  he  pretends  that  the  whole  phrase  is  in  the  objective  case,  *'  the  truth  is, 
the  aaaertion  grammatically  affects  the  first  word  only ; "  which  in  one  aspect  he  regarda  aa  a 
n*w»,  and  ia  an  other  as  a  participle :  whereas  be  himself,  on  the  preceding  page,  had  adopted 
from  Lowth  a  different  doctrine,  and  cautioned  the  learner  against  treating  words  in  ing,  "  as  if 
tiuy  vsere  of  an  tunphSnom  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly  verhe;"  that  is,  "partly  nonna  and 
partly  parHciplei ;  for,  according  to  Hurray,  Lowth,  ana  many  others,  participles  are  verbs. 
The  Mrm,  "st(6st»i^te0  phraee^'  itself  a  solecism,  was  invoited  merely  to  eloak  this  othaewia* 
bald  iskeonisiBtsnCT.  Copying  Lowth  again,  the  great  Cwapiler  deflaee  a  phrase  to  be  "  two  oc 
man  words  rightly  put  together ; "  and,  surely,  if  we  have  a  well-digeeted  system  of  grammar, 
whatsoever  words  are  rightly  put  togethw,  maybe  regularly  parsed  by  it.  Bat  how  can  one  in^ 
TuOde  word  be  consistently  made  two  dinerent  parts  of  speech  at  once  ?  And  is  not  thie  the 
xitaation  of  every  transitive  participle  that  la  made  either  the  mbfect  or  the  object  of  a  verb  ? 
Adiatscts  never  after  either  the  nature  or  the  construction  of  the  words  on  which  they  depend ; 
aod  uai  tinipial  nonns  di^  from  participles  in  both.  The  former  express  actions  as  tmn^;  the 
latter  gotai^  attrflmta  them  to  their  age$iU  or  rsctpsento. 

Om.  Slv—Tns  Latin  gerand  Is  "a  kind  of  vetbai  noun,  partaking  of  the  utnra  of  a  parties 
plo."— IF'e6s<sr's  Diet.  "A.  garnnd  is  a  participisl  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  nd  wngwht> 
nambar,  declinable  like  a  substsntive,  having  no  voeative,  oonstrned  like  a  SBbs1uth«,  wd 

«  Chan—,  vlth  a  verb  of  eeoMttSff,  or  with  tba  negative  M,  Is  emhalent  to  mmtt.  Bneh  svmplri  aMy  Hwse 
Ion  be  vailad  tbns  :  •' I  ctumol  buttntniiim : "  La.  ■■  I  muM  nHBttsn."— "  X  immHkilp  exhoMing  Mm  to  aswa 
eonfmee." — K»ox.  Tbat  U,  "  I  tannol  but  txkon  hbn." 

f  See  tlM  aun*  tblnc  In  A'nbUm't  Orammar,  p.  189;  in  InttnctTt.  p.  90) ;  fn  Smittt't  New  Ownmar,  p. 
jg^  .  and  bi  otlMT  moofldstlons  and  moUlatlotu  of  Hnmy's  work,  TUMkma,  b  so  other  place,  adopt*  th* 
ilsi  tiliM.  tbaX,  "^tietpla  tkMuantlr  govmi  nouns  and  pnmouns  In  the  poMMslva  cast ;  as,  '  In  ess*  of  Us 
■warfr'r  ohmv  wttbont  tana,  fte. ;  upon  0«d>i  Wtiw  all  his  wcrks,  fte. ;  I  TMwmbm  tw  btimg  ttclmud 
Jjiiu'  expIoU ;  At  my  cimwc  In  be  said,*  fce."— JCviMm'i  Oram.  p.  181.  Nona  of  th«N  namplM  are  written 
amait "i*™  to  mj  nottoo  of  iligaace,  or  of  seenra^.  Better ;  " In  oaes  Us  Majutii  He  without  Itsut."— " Ga4 
li^hljcMMdl  hh  werts.»-»  I  fsMMibsr  «  was  leeksMd  a  giwtt  ei^lolL' 
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sOTening  ths  eaie  of  Ito  Tcib."— Onmi'f  LbL  Oram.  v.  70.  la  tha  Lttia  giraiid.  thai  ddbMd, 

there  i*  &n  appeuuicv  of  tacient  elaadeal  tutborit^  m  thtt  unphibioaa  spedet**  of  wor^  of 
which  to  muen  notice  hM  altuiif  beeti  taken.  Our  participle  in  tng,  when  «)Tenied  by  »  pray- 
osition,  nndonbtedtj  eorreaponda  very  nearly,  both  in  aense  and  conatruction,  to  this  Latm 
rarand;  the  principal  difference  being,  that  the  one  it  declined,  like  a  QQnn,and  the  ottier  ia  not. 
The  «n«lc«y,  however,  ia  bat  lameW  maintained,  when  we  come  to  thoee  lrr««nUr  couatmotkme 
in  which  the  participle  b  made  a  half^noun  in  English.  It  la  true,  the  eernna  of  the  noinliuttlf* 
caM  may  be  made  the  aabject  of  a  Tcrb  in  Latin ;  but  we  do  not  transMte  it  by  the  BngUsIi  par* 
tidple,  but  rather  by  the  inflnitiTe,  or  atDl  oftener  by  the  rerh  with  the  aaziHary  mmH :  u, 
"V^vtndum  at  miM  recti.  I  moat  lire  well."— Gnrnf*  L.  Gram.  p.  232.  This  ia  better  Snrilah 
than  the  nearer  Terrion,  "  UTing  correctly  ia  neceaaary  fc^  me ; "  and  the  exact  imit&tioB,  ••  Tir- 
ing i*.  to  m«  coireetly,"  It  nonMoae.  Nor  doee  the  Latin  nrand  often  gorers  the  genitiie  like  » 
soon,  ot  ever  atuid  a*  fhe  direct  oltjeet  of  a  tranaitire  Tern,  except  inBomefbwdoitDtftaliiMtueH 
about  "nAdeh  the  graaunariaiu  Aapnt«.  For,  in  fact,  to  explain  this  ipeHea  of  worde,  line  pviried 
the  Latht  grammarians  about  aa  much  as  the  English ;  though  the  former  do  not  appear  to  ban 
fallen  into  those  palpable  aelf-contnt^etions  which  embarrMs  the  Inatmctions  of  tAe  Istter. 

Ob8.  22. — Br.  Adam  says,  "^e  gerund  in  English  becomes  a  substanttre,  by  pr^fSxtmc^ 
article  to  it,  and  then  it  is  always  to  M  construed  with  the  prepositioa  f(f ;  as,  *  He  Is  employed 
in  toritimff  letters,*  or,  *  in  tAe  writinff  of  letters : '  but  tt  is  hnproper  to  say,  *  In  tit  vrUimg  letters,' 
or, '  Ml  yritmg  of  letters.' " — LaUn  and  EnglitA  Oram.  p.  lU.  This  doctrine  is  alao  taogbt  kjr 
Lowth,  Frtestin,  HnrraT,  Comly,  Chandler,  and  many  others ;  most  of  whom  extend  the  pcia- 
dple  to  all  partidplea  that  gorem  the  poBsessire  caaa :  and  they  might  as  well  ha<r«  added  aH 
anch  as  are  made  either  the  subjects  or  the  otgects  of  Term,  and  such  aa  are  put  for  notninatiw 
after  rerba  neater.  Bat  Crombie,  Allen,  Churchill,  8.  8.  Oreene,  Hiley,  WcUs,  Weld,  ud  woma 
others,  teadi  that  participles  may  perform  these  sereral  offieea  of  a  tobatantiTe,  wlthont  drop^aig 
the  regimen  and  a^iiinots  of  participles.  lUa  doctoiue,  too,  Murray  and  bia  eopjlats  ataandh 
eodeaTonr  to  reconcile  with  Ae  other,  br  resorting  to  the  Idle  fiction  of  **  fiiftite*i(Ap»  jUensa 
endued  with  all  these  powers:  as,  "ffw  hcau  at  mmity  with  Ctmar  waa  the  cause  of  peipetaal 
discord."— CrmiM«'«  Tnatit,  p.  387;  Ckvr^uff$  Oram.  p.  141.  "Another  bolt.ia  ageVwy  aK* 
ttiptrteie  the  use  of  a  point." — ChwrhUft  Oram.  p.  872.  **To  be  sure  theteis  a  poMibinty  of 
aene  ignorant  mder'a  ccttfauHdinff  the  two  vowola,  in  proBondation."— A.  p.  876.  It  ia 
better  to  avoid  alt  such  BngUsh  as  this.  Say  rather,  "  Bis  mmtfy  wUA  Caoar  waa  eaaee  ot 
perpetual  diaoord'*— ^'Aaouer  foidt  ia  lAcowimiy  of  it  to  npersede  theuseof  a  Mint^"— ^T* 
be  sure,  then  ia  a  poaiiMHty  that  aome  igooraat  riamir  mof  eim^wii  die  two  TOwaia,  Ib  pcMW- 


Obs.  33.— In  French,  the  inftBitire  is  goremed  by  eereral  different  prepoaitioaa,  aad  lbs 
gemndiTO  by  one  only,  the  prepoaition  m,— which,  however,  is  aometimes  sappreeaed ;  aa,  "«b 
pauattt,  m  faiKMi,—u  alMt  eoitniiif."— Tnitt  dee  Partidpes,  p.  3.   In  Eaghan,  the  gewuiJiieia 
goremed  br  seranl  different  prepoaitfoiu,  and  the  inffnttire  by  one  only,  the  prepoaltieB  ttj— 
which,  in  Hke  manner,  is  eometltnce  auppreased ;  aa,  ■*  to  ,poa»,  to  Jo, — /  taw  Atas  nm.**  Ae 
diiBcnltiea  is  the  ayntax  of  the  French  participle  in  oitt,  which  eorreaponda  to  oura  la  Mf,  aie 
apparently  aa  great  in  themselrea,  as  those  whicn  the  srntax  of  the  English  word  preaents ;  bat 
th^  result  tnm  entirely  different  eausea,  and  chiefly  Irom  the  liability  there  is  oi  confonnAag 
the  participle  with  the  verbal  adjectire,  which  ia  formed  from  it.   Tbe  confonndfng  of  it  with  the  | 
gsmndtre  IS  now,  in  eithw  langusffe.of  little  or  no  conaequence,  aface  in  modem  Freneb,  aawril  i 
as  in  Bngliah,  both  are  indeclmable.   For  this  reason,  I  hare  fhuned  the  syntactical  rule  for  I 
participles  so  as  to  include  ander  that  name  the  'gerund,  or  gemndire,  which  la  a  participle 
emed  by  a  prepoaition.   The  great  diiBculty  with  ua,  ia,  to  determine  vhethcr  the  partidak 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  allowed  to  atanme  other  characteriatica  of  a  noun,  without  dioppiag 
those  of  a  partid^e,  and  irithont  becoming  wholly  a  noon.  The  liability  of  oonfonnding  tt» 
EngUab  oartidple  with  the  verbal  or  partidpiala^ecnve,  amonnts  to  nothing  more  than  tbewca-  I 
atonal  mwaamlng  of  a  word  in  paraing ;  or  perhapa  ui  oecadonal  ambiguity  in  the  style  of  oane 
writer,  aa  In  the  following  dtation:  "I  am  resolved,  *  let  the  newspapera  sbt  what  they  i^eaee  of  ' 
eanvating  beauties,  haranffititta  toasts,  and  moibitw  demireps,'  not  to  believe  one  ayuablc.**— 
jima  Woi'9  iMon  to  a  Tornig  Ladi/,  p.  74.  From  these  words,  it  is  scarcely  poeaible  to  find  cat, 
even  with  the  help  of  tite  context,  whether  these  fiiree  aorta  of  ladiea  are  apokea  of  aa  the  ean- 
TOaaeit,  batai^uan,  and  mobbers,  or  as  being  eanrassed,  harangued,  and  mobbed.  If  the  pndfajtr 
aad  mutipUdty  of  tiieae  observationa  transcend  the  reader's  patience,  let  him  eoaaider  Aat  tte 
qoeatioM  at  isane  cannot  be  settled  by  the  brief  enunciation  of  loose  individual  opinions,  bat 
must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  aU  theamtogim  and  facte  that  bear  upon  them.   So  eonsidcr^lc 
are  tin  di&eoltiea  of  properly  diatinguisblng  the  partidple  tirom  the  verbal  adjective  in  Ft«Mb, 
that  tiaat  Indefotigable  grammarian,  Oiraalt  Da  Tivier,  after  com|>lethig  bb  Orammmire  Seo  Ortm 
mairee  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  thought  proper  to  mbtroe  his  inatmctions  on  tbia  head,  and 
to  pid>Uah  tbeaa  n  a  separate  book,  (JSmt^det  iWftc^.^thottghwehareitoaUsawBaBlbar' 
ity,  that  the  rale  Ibr  partidplea  Imd  already  given  rise  to  a  greater  Bomber  of  dIaairtatioM  aad 
partiettUr  treatises  titan  any  other  point  in  French  grammar. 

Obs.  34.— a  partidple  construed  after  the  nominative  or  tbe  objective  caae,  to  not  in  geneial 
equivaleat  to  a  verbal  nona  governing  the  posseasire.  There  is  sometimes  a  nice  distsMrtioa  la  W 
observed  in  the  application  of  these  two  conatractions.  For  the  leading  vrord  in  aenaa,  abonld  net 
be  made  tiie  adjunct  In  conatractton.  Tie  foUowl&g  aentences  exhitrit  a  dtoregard  to  this  sriid* 
ph.  and  at*  both  inaccurate :  "  Be  Mt  Us  sfrsn^'e  deeUaing."— "  He  waa  senaihle  of  kia  sveayd 
oecliniag."  In  the  former  sentenca,  the  aonii  atreagth  ahoiud  be  in  the  objective  ease,  gawaraed 
^_f^j  nd  in  the  latter,  it  sho«ld  rather  be  In  the  poaaeaaiv*.  governed  by  4iehMim0.  Thas: 
•'He  felt  his  etrmgtk  declining ; "  i.  e.  **fiit  it  rfBottw."— He  waa  senalbla  of  bia  elreofA'e 
deolining;  "La.  **€f  He  declime."  These  two  sentaneea  state  tiie  same  foet,  but.  In  constrsctkn, 
tbey  are  dlAeent ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  where  there  is  no  diflhreoee  of  meaniDg,  tbe  twe 
OMWtnwtlouanpropariyiiitendNBfeaUo.  TUsp^UhaaalraadybambrWl7Betieadi&0ka.Ulh 
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and  ISth  on  B«k  4th.  But  tke  hiM  nd  diiMwduit  liutnieti«iu  whieli  oar  gnunnLariui  detlTcr 
rMpecting  posMMiTes  befoi*  putidples ;  Uiair  itruigt  negleot  of  thU  plAin  priDcipla  of  reuon, 
that  the  leuins  word  in  sense  onaht  to  D*  lande  the  leading  or  gown£sK  word  in  the  constrae- 
tion;  and  the  difimlties  which  uey  and  other  writers  ure  eontinuallj  nlling  into,  by  taking 
their  dioioe  between  two  enorB^  in  stead  of  SToidinj;  botii :  ihesf ,  as  wA\  as  their  soggeatians  of 
aameness  or  diff^ence  of  import  between  the  partidpla  and  the  paxtidpial  nona,  require  some 
further  exteuion  of  my  obeerratlons  in  this  place. 

Om.  S&^Upon  the  eUssiflcation  of  words,  as  parts  of  speech,  distinguished  aeoording  to  their 
natures  and  uses*  depends  the  whole  Bcheme  of  grammatiMl  science.  And  it  is  plain,  that  a  twd 
diatiibution,  or  a  oonfounding  of  such  things  as  ought  to  be  separated,  must  neoessarity  be  attended 
with  incoaTenienceB  to  the  student,  for  which  no  skill  or  learning  in  the  expounder  of  such  a 
aystcm  can  erer  compsntate.  The  abeorditj'  of  supposing  with  Hone  Tooke,  that  the  same 
word  can  never  be  naea  so  differently  as  to  belong  to  difierent  parts  of  speech,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  more  than  once.  The  abaolnte  neceaaify  of  classing  words,  not  aooording  to  tiieb 
dvintion  merely,  but  rather  according  to  their  eense  and  construction,  is  too  evident  to  require 
any  proof.  Yet,  difhrent  a«  are  the  natures  and  the  uses  of  verbt,  paracipUt,  and  nouat,  it  is  no 
■ncommon  thing  to  find  these  three  parts  of  speech  confounded  together;  and  that  too  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  by  some  of  our  rery  best  ^ammarlans,  without  even  an  attempt  on  theb  part  to 
diatingnish  them.  For  instances  of  this  glmng  fault  and  perplexing  inconsistency,  the  reader  may 
torn  to  the  books  of  W.  Allen  and  T.  O.  Churchill,  two  of  the  oest  authors  that  have  ever  written  on 
English  granmuw.  Of  the  participle  the  latter  jrives  no  fumal  definition,  but  ha  represents  it  aa 
"a/orm,  in  iriueh(A««ef<Mt  denoted  byMeMrSis  capable  of  being  joined  loaiwim  as  if'e^uo^ 
or  accident" — Chunhitft  Nets  Gram.  p.  8S.  Again  ne  says,  "That  the  participle  is  o  m«ra  moos 
<^  the  Mrft  is  manifest,  if  oui  dcAnition  of  a  verb  be  admitted." — lb.  p.  242.  WhUe  be  thus  identi- 
im  the  partic^tle  with  the  verb,  this  author  scruples  not  to  make  what  he  calls  Uie  imperfect 
partiflipw  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  noun :  saying,  "  Frequently  too  it  is  used  as  a  noun,  admits 
a  preposition  or  article  before  it,  becomes  a  plurafby  taking  <  at  the  end,  and  governs  a  possessive 
eue :  as,  'He  who  lias  the  oomtngi  in  of  a  prince,  mav  be  ruined  6y  Au  own  gamitig,  or  his  »t/V« 
imiandtnmg,' " — lb.  p.  144.  The  plural  here  exhibited,  if  rightly  written,  would  have  the  »,  not  at 
the  end,  hut  in  the  middle;  for  comingt-in,  (an  obsolete  expression  for  revetwea,')  is  not  two 
words,  but  one.  Nor  are  gaming  and  tquanMnng,  to  be  here  called  participles,  but  nouns.  Yet, 
among  all  his  rules  and  annotations,  I  do  not  find  that  Churchill  any  where  teaches  that  participles 
iecome  notoi*  when  th^  are  used  sutntantiTely.  The  following  example  he  exhibiu  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  the  nominativea  to  "it"  and  "may  de"  are  not  nouns,  but 
psrtieiples :  '*  WaUebig  u  the  best  eserciBe,  though  riding  may  be  more  pleasant."— A.  p.  141. 
And,  what  is  far  worse,  though  his  book  is  professedly  an  amplincativn  of  Lowth'a  brief  grammar, 
he  BO  completely  annuls  the  advice  of  Ijowth  concerning  the  distinguishing  of  participles  from 
partidfoal  nouns,  that  he  not  only  misnames  the  latter  when  they  are  used  correctly,  but«pprovea 
and  adopta  well-nigh  all  the  vaiiona  forms  of  error,  with  which  the  mixed  snd  irregular  conetme- 
tion  of  putidples  nai  filled  our  language:  of  these  forms,  there  are,  I  thinks  not  fswer  thu  a 
doxot. 

Obs.  28. — Allen's  account  of  the  participle  is  no  better  than  Churchill's — and  no  worse  than 
what  the  reader  may  find  in  many  an  English  Onunmar  now  in  use.  This  author's  fault  is 
not  so  much  a  lack  of  learning  or  of  conptenension,  as  of  order  and  discrimination.  We  see  in 
hbn,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  well  acquainted  with  English  authors,  ancient  aa  wdl  aa 
mooem,  and  to  read  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  Saxon,  and  yet  to  ftdter  miserably  in  describing 
the  nature  and  noes  of  the  English  participle.  Like  many  others,  he  does  not  acknowledge  thu 
siKt  of  word*  to  be  one  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  but  commence*  his  account  of  it  by  the  foUowiDg 
absurdity :  "  The  participles  ore  a^eetive*  derived  from  the  verb ;  h»,ounmngt  purtued,  having 
puntted?' — ElemenU  of  JS.  Gram.  p.  62.  This  definition  not  only  eoniounds  the  participle  wittt 
the  participial  adjective,  but  merges  the  whole  of  the  former  species  in  a  part  of  speech  of  which 
he  had  not  even  recognised  the  latter  as  a  subdivision:  "  An  adjective  shows  tat  gualttg  of  a 
thing.  Adiectives  may  be  reduced  to  five  classes:  1.  Common — 2.  Proper— 3.  Numeral— 4. 
Pronominal— fi.  Compound." — lb.  p.  47.  Now,  if  "  partidples  are  a<4jectives,"  to  which  of  dieaa 
five  classes  do  they  belong  I  But  there  are  partidplal  or  verbal  adjectives,  very  many;  a  sixth 
clau,  without  which  this  distribution  is  false  and  incomplete :  aa,  "  a  loving  father ;  an  afiproeed 
copy."  The  participle  differs  from  these,  as  much  aa  it  does  horn  a  noun.  But  says  our  author, 
"  Partidples,  as  simple  adjectives,  belong  to  a  noun ;  as,  a  lot^$ig  father ;  an  approved  copy 
as  parte  of  the  verb,  they  have  the  same  government  at  their  verbs  have ;  as,  his  father,  rtamuif 
ths  pitamra  of  past  years,  joined  their  party." — R.  p.  170.  What  eoDfuion  is  this!  a  com- 
pleU  jumble  of  adjectives,  partidples,  and  "parts  ot  verhe!"  Again:  "Preaent  partidples  ar« 
often  eonstroed  as  substantives;  as,  early  ruing  is  conducive  to  health;  I  like  wriiing;  we 
depended  on  toting  you." — lb.  p.  171.  Here  riting  and  wUing  are  nouns;  but  sssuu is  a partioi'* 
pie,  because  it  is  aottve  and  oovems  you.  Compare  this  second  jumble  with  the  definition 
above.  Again  he  l^oeeeds ;  "  To  participles  thus  used,  many  of  our  best  authors  prefix  the 
srticle;aa,  *TW&«if9  cAosm  did  not  prevent  disorderly  behaviour.'  Bp.Tomline.  'Thenotknow- 
tag  Aow  to  pott  our  vacant  boors.'  Seed," — lb.  p.  171.  These  examples  I  take  to  be  bad  English. 
Say  rather,  "  The  Mtatt  of  election  did  not  prevent  disorderly  behaviour." — "  The  want  of  tomt  en* 
iertainment  for  our  vacant  hours."  The  author  again  proceeds :  "  If  a  noun  limits  the  meaning 
of  a  urtidple  thus  used,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  genitive ;  as,  your  father't  coming  was  unex- 
pected."— /o.  p.  171.  Here  coming  is  a  noun,  and  no  participle  at  alL  But  the'author  has  a  mar- 
ginal note,  *'A  possesdve  ptonoon  la  equivalent  to  a  oenitive ; "  {ibid. ;)  and  he  means  to  approve 
of  poaseaMTeebiBfore  active  Mrtidptee:  a>,"fionieoT  these  inmulartties  arise  from  wAorm 
WKwewl  lAe  word*  through  a  Reuon  medium."— iS.  p.  116.  This  brings  us  again  to  that  dUBeoTt 
and  apparently  unresoTvable  problem,  whether  partidplea  m  sueh,  virtue  of  their  mixed 
serundive  character,  can,  or  cannot,  govern  the  poaetaiTC  cMej  ftqneittw,  •boot  wbiohfthe 
iwM  a  B«k  examliwi  it*  the  more  he  nuj  doubt. 
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Obs.  27. — But,  befoTflWs  Mr  stty  thing  more  aboot  the  goveniinentofthiieMe,letiitIook&toii 
anthor't  next paiiigraph  on  participlet :  "An  active  participle,  preceded  by  m  artiekvtyfagemtui 
is  elegantly  foUowed  or  the  preposition  tff,  before  tne  suutantiTe  which  follows  it ;  u,  (A«  compS 
ins  or  that  book  occupied  several  years;  nia  quitting  o/* the  armTwaaanexpected." — AUm'i  Gnm 
p.  171.  Hare  th«  partici^  nouna  con^Un^  and  quUtirtg  are  onpioperly  called  active  partlciptci 
nrom  which  they  are  certainly  as  fairly  distingnished  by  the  eonstmetioa,  as  they  can  be  tn 
moans  whatever.  And  this  complete  distinction  the  author  considers  at  least  an  elegance,  if  do 
an  abioluto  requisite,  in  English  composition.  And  he  immediately  adds :  "  When  this  oonitnii 
tion  mrodaoesam6^pii*fy,  tiie  expression  miut  is  varied."— R.  p.  171.  This  congestion  Is  left  «itb 
OBt  iUnstration ;  bat  it  doubtless  refsrs  to  one  of  Hurray's  remarkSjinwhichitissaid:  **Aphiu 
in  which  the  article  precedes  ib*  pretmt  parti^jpiU  and  the  possessive  preposition  follows  it,  *i! 
not,  in  every  instance,  oonveythe  ssme  meaning  as  would  be  conveyed  by  the  participle  withoe 
the  article  and  preposition.  *He  exmessed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  fA«  Aeonn^  the  philosopher, 
i»eapableofa  different  tenutsom,  ■  He  expressnl  the  pleasure  he  bad  in  Amtim  the  poiloscp&et. " 
— Jnimiy's  Octavo  Gram.  p.  193;  SmitA't  Oram.  161;  IngtrtolT;  199;  and  others.  Hereiu] 
be  seen  a  nanifesi  difference  between  the  verbal  or  participial  noun,  and  the  partidple  « 
gerund ;  but  Muzray,  in  both  instances,  absurdly  calls  the  word  Aeoruig  a  "  present  partinpU,* 
and,  having  robbed  the  former  sentence  of  a  needful  eomma,  still  more  abtordly  supposes  it  a- 
biguoua :  miereas  the  phrase,  "  in  the  hearing  of  the  jAiUmpher,"  means  only.  "  in  the  fkSim- 
pher'e  hearing ; "  and  not,  "  in  hearing  the  phuosopher,"  or,  *'  in  hearing  the  philosopha." 
£ut  the  true  qnestion  is,-  would  it  be  right  to  say,  "  He  expressed  the  nieasnre  he  had  in 
pAiloeaphar'a  hearing  Aim  f  "  For  here  it  would  be  e^vocat  to  say,  "  in  the  philosopher's  hesrii^ 
^him;"  and  some  aver,  that  of  would  be  wrong,  m  any  such  instance,  even  if  the  sense  wm 
dear.   But  let  us  recur  to  the  mixed  example  from  Allen,  and  compare  it  with  his  own  doctiiiKi. 


be  varied."  But  varied  how  ?  Is  it  right  without  the  ^  though  contrary  to  the  author's  nic 
for  elf^ance  ? 

Obs.  28. — The  observationa  which  have  been  made  on  this  ptnnt,  ander  the  role  for  theponn- 
dvecase,  while  they  show,  to  some  extent,  the  incontistendes  In  doctrine,  and  the  impioptifiia 
of  practice,  into  wluch  the  dlffloultiea  of  the  mixed  participle  have  betrayed  some  of  our  priuipil 
grammarians,  bring  likewise  the  weight  of  much  anthority  and  reason  against  the  cuit«D<f 
blending  without  distinction  the  characteristics  of  nouns  and  participles  in  the  same  word  or 
words ;  out  stilt  they  may  not  be  thought  snffident  to  prove  this  custom  to  be  altogether  wron; ; 


admissible.  They  show,  however,  that  possessives  oefore  participles  are  eeUom  to  be  apprond; 
and  perhaps,  In  tne  present  instance,  the  meaning  might  be  quite  as  well  expressed  byacommoB 
substantive,  or  the  regular  particii>ial  nonn:  as,  "Some  of  these  irregularidee  arise  fromcv 
reception  of  the  words — or  our  receiving  of  the  words — through  a  French  mediom."  But  iV» 
are  some  examples  which  it  is  nut  easy  to  amend,  either  in  this  way,  or  in  any  other ;  as,  "IV 
Dusoarriages  oi  youth  have  venr  much  proceeded  from  thevr  being  imprudently  indulged,  orl^'-^ 
themselves." — FHende'  JV.  B.  DiacipUne,  p.  IS.  And  there  are  mstances  too,  of  a  similar  ctiu- 
acter,  In  which  the  possessive  case  cannot  be  used.  For  example:  "  Nobody  will  doubt  uf  tiii 
being  a  suffident  proof."— Compfte/Ts  SAet.  p.  66.  But  instead  of  thi*  betng  the  (kct  ot  tie 
case,  tee." — Builert  Analogy,  p.  137-  "  There  is  express  historical  or  tradiuonol  endencf.u 
ancient  as  history,  of  the  tyttem  of  religion  being  taught  mankind  by  revelation." — Ibid.  "  Fron 
thingt  ia  it  appearing  to  men  foolishness," — lb.  p.  I7fi.  "As  to  the  consistency  of  the  sk**^ 
of  our  society  joining  themselves  to  those  called  nee-masons." — N.  B.  Ditc^.  p.  51.   "  In 

theat  eatet  hapitening,  the  perton  charging^  at  liberty  to  bringthe  matter  before  the  AmA, 
whoatetheonly/udjreinowrwnauitny.'— /^.p.  38;  £MrseCt,  p.  57.  "  Deriving  its  effiescjfros 
the ^wiiwr  q/"  Gorf/u/AHtnjt  his  purpose."— Jle%iot«  World,  Votil,  p.  235.  "  "We  have  noidt»^ 
any  certain  portion  of  time  intervening  between  the  time  of  the  action  and  the  time  of  speakin| « 
it.''--Prie»Uey't  Gram.  p.  38 ;  Murray't,  1,  70 ;  Bnaaona'e,  41 ;  and  others.  The  followiiig  ezsmpli 
therefore,  however  the  partidple  may  seem  to  be  the  leading  word  in  sense,  is  unquestisDibli 
wrong;  and  that  in  more  respeets  than  one :  **The  reason  and  time  of  the  Son  q/*  Go^>  &ec«<"^ 
man.*'— Avim'a  Dbrimity^.  xxtt.  Many  writers  would  here  be  satisfied  with  merely  omittiag  tW 

EOBsessiTe  sign  {  as  does  Cnnrehin,  in  the  fbUowIng  example :  '*  The  chief  cause  of  this  sppMO 
>  me  to  He  ui  gnmmariane  having  eonaidtred  them  solely  as  the  signs  of  tense." — Nev  ffrm-  f 
243.  But  this  sort  of  construction,  too,  whenever  the  noun  before  the  participle  is  notthelcu- 
ing  word  in  sense,  is  ungrammaticu.  In  stead,  therefore,  of  stickling  for  choice  between  m 
such  errors,  we  ought  to  adopt  some  better  expression ;  as,  "  The  reason  and  time  of  the  Swi'wff*^ 
incarnation." — "  The  ehtef  cause  of  this  ni^iean  to  me  10  le,  thai  granmarians  Am  coniidcKS 
them  solely  as  signs  of  tense." 

Obs.  29.— Itia  certain  that  the  nonn  or  pronoun  which  "  limits  the  meaning  of  a  partlcipb,''c*i^ 
not  always  be  "put  in  the  genitive  "  oipoaeeteiveoMe ;  for  the  sense  intended  sometimes  positiTclT 
forbida  such  a  oonstructlon,  and  requires  the  objective:  as,  "A  syllable  consists  of  one  or  idoi* 
tettera/ormim  <me  »onad."—AUen'a  Oram.  p.  29.  The  word  njwesrftfin^  or  denotitu  would  bert^ 
better  than  fiirmiitg,  because  the  letters  do  not,  strictly  speaking, /mn  the  soan^  But  ehidtj 
let  it  be  noticed,  that  the  word  letten  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  been  put  in  the  posscstin 
ease.  Nor  is  it  always  necessarr  or  proper,  to  prefer  that  case,  where  the  sense  may  besuppotnb 
admit  It;  as, '"The  example  which  Mr.  Sever  nas  adduced,  of  theymiruf  ootwrnriMthegeiutin''' 
the  agent'  ut.  Crombie." — Granfa  Lot.  Oram.  p.  237.  "  Which  possibly  might  have  bees  {M- 
ventedbysaren^idoify  their  duty." — N.  E.  Diacipline,n.  187.  "As  to  the  seemiog  coutiadirtios 
of  Onsteuv Three, and  TAree (Me."— il«tt^i(w  TTor^  "Tou  havewstcbeJife* 

clunfttno  from  ehair  to  ohair." — Pibbpoht  :  Liberator,  Vol.  x,  p.  22.  **  Whether  die  world  oat 
into  being  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  J^ent forming  it  thns,  or  not."— Adfar**  Anaiogy,  p.  129.  "  » 
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Sterotwly  pnniahed  the  Itnu^fai  mvrmuritu  for  fraat  otirtXei.'^-^Leitu,  on  T^kei,  p.  21.  Hsr« 
o  the  moAwtgtnmdfparmU,  One,  Three,  (Mm,  Agmt,  agtmtt,  uid  ItraeUta,  are  righUr  pat  in  the 
objeetive  esse ;  yet  doobtleaa  eotne  will  tbiak,  thoogh  I  do  not,  that  they  misht  a*  well  ukve  been 
pnt  in  the  poneesire.  Beipectable  writen  sometimefl  ue  the  letter  cue,  where  the  former  would 
convey  the  eeme  meaning,  ud  be  more  reonler ;  ea,  "  Which  ia  need,  M  ective  verbs  often  are, 
without  its  rtgimm't  being  ex^ssed."— OranCf  Lttf.  Oram.  p.  80S.  Omittbe  apoatroiAe  and  t ; 
and,  if  jrou  please,  the  word  Aetn^  also.  "IliedailyinfltaneesoimMi'fdjringaronndut, '^Buffer's 
Anahffff,  p.  113.  Say  rather,—"  of  men  dying  around  ns."  "  To  preTent  our  rashly  engaging  in 
ardnons  or  dangeroui  enterprises."— Brmen  *  Divinity,  p.  17.  Say,  "  To  preTent  u»  from  "  &c. 
The  following  example  Is  muUfestly  Inconsistent  with  itself ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  three  posses- 
aives  areall  wroag :  "  The  kitchen  too  now  begins  to  give 'dreadful  note  of  preparation; '  not  from 
armovrert  accomplishing  the  knights,  but  from  the  thop  maiiTt  choppinRybrM  meat,  the  appren- 
tice's cleaniog  knives,  and  the  jommeyman't  receiving  a  practical  lesson  fn  the  art  of  waiting  at 
table."— LMtn  t»  a  Ladf,  p.  06.   It  should  be—"  not  from  accomplishing  the 

knighta,  but  from  the  ihopmmd  ehopping,>^«meaf,  the  apprmtiet  cleaning  knives,  and  the,^>w- 
nejfmoH  receiving,"  &o.  The  nouns  are  the  principal  words,  and  the  participles  are  adjuncts. 
They  miriit  be  separated  by  commaa,  if  semicolons  were  pat  where  the  commas  now  are. 

Obs.  80.— Oar  authors,  good  and  bad,  eritios  and  no  critics,  with  few  exceptions,  write  some* 
tiniee  the  oljeetive  oaw  belbre  the  participle,  and  eoowtlmee  the  pM^asslTe,  under  predaelr  the 
same  drcmnstancea ;  as,  **  We  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  ttulody  sufferiug."— Blajr** 
RM.  p.  122.  *'  We  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  meAx^s  suffering." — Murrm^t  Oram. 
8vo,  p.  S27.  "  We  thcM  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody  suSbring." — Mvrray't  Bxerctset,  8vo, 
p.  60.  *'  We  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  tiiomeiody'*  saffering."— Jfurray'*  X>y,  8vo,  p.  196. 
**And  I  explain  what  ia  meant  by  the  nominative  ease  govening  the  verb,  and  by  the  verh  agreeing 
with  tte  nomlnatiTa  ease."— AnuT*  Gram.  p.  SI.  "Take  the  verb  ttvdy,  and  speak  of  John's 
UudfiMfi  his  lesson,  at  different  times." — lb,  p.  S3,  "  The  following  are  examples  of  the  nominative 
ease  bnng  lued  instead  of  the  objective."— J.  M.  Pttfnom's  Oram.  p.  112.  "The  following  are 
examples  of  an  adverb's  fualififiiig  a  whole  sentence." — lb.  p.  128.  "  Where  the  noun  is  the  name 
of  a  perum,  the  easee  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  nominatives  answering  to  who,  and  the 


phalie ;  and  on  the  rowel  sowmf  beuig  long  or  short."— CAunsAiifj  Oram.  p.  182.  **  When  they 
■peak  of  n  HHmesyflliiUt  having  the  grave  or  the  acute  accent  "—ITotter's  Kv,  p.  328.  Here  soma 
would  eiToneoiulT  prefer  the  possessive  cate  before  "Aovnw ; "  hot,  if  any  ameiwneot  oan  be  efibet- 
ed  it  is  only  by  inserting  at  there.  "  The  erenf  of  Marut's  loving  her  brother." — O.  B.  Peire^s 
Oram.  p.  66.  "  Between  that  and  the  man  being  on  it"— 76.  p.  m.  "  The  fact  of  Jtmesplacing 
htmselt"— i}.  p.l8B.  "  The  event  of  the  persons'  going."— Ih.  p.  10S.  Here  persons'  is  carelessly 
pnt  for  pertetCs,  i.  e.  James's :  the  anthor  was  parsing  the  puenle  text,  "  Jamet  went  Into  a  store 
and  placed  himeelf  beside  Horatio."— A.  p.  164.  And  I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  Morcmy  and 
Blair  are  both  wrong  in  using  commas  with  the  adverb  presmf^  above. 

Ona.  SI. — It  wonld  be  easy  to  fill  a  page  with  instances  of  Uiese  two  eases,  the  oljectlTe  and 
the  poeaeesive,  used,  as  I  may  say,  Indiscnndnately ;  nor  is  there  any  other  principle  by  which  we 
can  determine  which  of  them  is  risht,  or  which  preferable,  than  that  the  leading  word  in  senee 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  adjunct  in  the  construction,  and  that  the  participle,  if  it  remain  anch, 
ought  rather  to  relate  to  Its  noun,  as  being  the  adjanet,  than  to  govern  it  in  the  possessive,  as 
bdn^  the  principal  term.  To  what  extent  either  of  these  cases  may  properly  be  need  before  the 
participle,  or  in  vrfaat  instances  either  of  them  may  be  preferable  to  the  other,  it  is  not  ver^  easy 
to  determine.  Both  are  used  a  great  deal  too  often,  fllUnq^  with  blemishes  the  style  of  many 
authors :  the  possessive,  because  the  participle  is  not  the  name  of  any  thing  that  can  be  possessed ; 
the  oUective,  because  no  censtroction  can  be  right  in  which  the  relation  of  the  terms  is  not 
fi>nned  according  to  the  sense.  The  formw  usage  I  have  already  eritidaed  to  a  great  extent. 
Let  one  example  *nflU>e  here :  "  There  ean  be  no  objectioo  to  a  sjfUabWs  being  long,  on  the  ground 
of  Us  not  being  so  hn^,  or  so  much  protracted,  as  some  other  long  syllables  are." — Mvrray's  Oram. 
8tq,  p.  243.  Some  would  here  prefer  syllable  to  svUable's,  but  none  wonld  be  apt  to  put  it  for  its, 
without  some  other  change.  Xbe  sentence  may  be  amended  thus :  "There  can  bono  otfjeotlonto 
a  twOabh  as  being  long,  on  the  ground  tAat  it  is  not  so  long  as  some  other  syllsbles." 

Ona.  32.— It  should  be  obeerved,  that  the  use  of  at  between  the  participle  and  the  ooun  is  very 
often  better  than  either  the  adoption  of  the  possessive  sign,  or  the  immediate  connexion  of  the  two 
words;  as,  "Another  point  constantly  brought  into  the  investigatioa  now.  Is  that  of  military 
twesst  as  farming  a  claim  to  civil  position."— Botftm  i)(i»/y.4oMr(i»er.  Concerning  examplea 
like  the  following,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  objective  is  pro^r  or  not;  whether  the  pos- 
sessive would  be  preferable  or  not ;  or  whether  a  better  construction  than  either  mev  not  be 
found:  "  There  is  aoarce  an  instance  ofany  one  AsinpcAotm  for  a  pattern."— Aimat,  £^  Off. 
TeL  U,  p.  338.  "  Instead  of  ito  oHMeiifiete  hmmg  shaken.  It  haa  been  rendered  more  sure  than  ever." 
—Weses  Letters,  p.  197.  "  When  there  u  no  longer  a  possibility  of  a  proper  candidate  beii^  nomi' 
naled  by  either  party."— Lffterotor,  Vol.  x,  p.  9.  "On  the  first  tftmeoein^tArOien,  it  was  returned 
by  a  lire  of  mosxetry." — lb.  p.  16.  "  To  raise  a  cry  about  an  innocent^perton  being  circumvented 
by  bribenr." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  276.  "  Whose  prinaplee  forbid  them  taktng  part  in  tne  administra* 
tion  of  the  government." — Libeniior,'Vol.  x,  p.  15.  "It  can  have  no  other  ground  than  some  suoh 
imagination,  aa  that  of  our  gross  Aottfst  beinq  ovntlres."— Butler's  Analogy,  p.  160.  "  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revelation  being  modt."— i&.  p.  162.  If  such  relations  between  the  participle 
and  the  objective  be  disapprovM,  the  substitution  of  the  poaaessive  case  is  liable  to  atill  atronger 
objections :  but  both  may  be  avoided,  by  the  use  of  the  nominative,  or  othenrise :  tfaua, 
"ffeareely  u  any  one  seer  chosen  for  a  pattern."— "/ft  authenticity,  in  stead  of  being  shaien,  has 
been  rendered  more  sure  than  ever." — "  When  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  that  a  proper  candi- 
date wiU  be  Dominated  by  either  parly."— "./It  toon  aa  the  first  stone  imw  thrown,  there  was  re- 
tenied  a  Are  of  mnaketiy." — To  raise  a  ery,  ot  an  innocent  person  Kad  been  dreumvented  hr 
Mbsiy."— <*  Whoa*  prtaeiplefl  forbid  than  la  Me  part  in  the  adn^trafion  of  the  govenmnit." 
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— "  It  ou  bars  no  other  gnnmd  than  kum  mch  iauginatioa,  u  tlwt  our  groa  boA«  art  ov- 
mItm." — "  In  oooMqaence  of  tlus  reveUtion  which  it  mada." 

Om.  SS.— a  nccBt  gnannutrUn  qnoics  Or,  Cromble  draa :  "  Some  latt  wrifan  Invo  ditotrdH 
■  phruoologj  which  appew  anoUootbnublo,  s&d  onbotitirtod  oot  that  ■eoini  loia  eocrect; 
initoad  of  Baring,  '  Lady  i^ebM't  miking  In  hev  ileep  is  m  Inotdnt  faU  of  tou^  kotra,' 
would  say,  *  ISaebeth  walking  in  her  aleep  ia  an  incideat  fiill  of  tngie  horror.'  Thia  teoy 
to  me  an  idle  efieetation  of  the  Latin  idiom,  leaa  ptoeiae.  than  the  common  mode  of  ezpteasiee, 
and  leas  OMiKinant  with  the  genina  oar  language :  for,  aak  what  waa  an  incident  fall  of  tnpc 
honor,  and,  according  to  thii  phnMidoaj,  theanewei  mnatbe,  Ladtt  Madtth;  whereaathe  maau^ 
ia,  not  that  Lady  JUocMA,  bat  her  «wJwny  m  A«r  $Uap,  ia  an  incident  full  of  tragic  horror.  TUi 

Shraaeologj  alao,  in  nuaj  inatancea,  oonreya  not  the  intended  idea ;  for,  aa  Pneetley  rcnurb, 
'  it  ia  aaid, '  What  think  Ton  of  mj  horae't  naming  to-day  ? '  it  i*  implied  that  the  horse  did  acts- 
ally  run.  If  it  ia  asdd,  '  What  thuk  yon  of  my  hone  nomuw  to^y  7 '  it  is  intended  to  uk 
whether  it  be  proper  for  my  horse  to  run  to^tay.  This  distinction,  though  firoqoently  neglf  cud. 
deserrea  attMition ;  for  it  is  obnoaa  that  ambiguity  may  atiae  from  naing  toe  latter  osh  « 
theso  phnuMolorioa  to  upreao  both  meanings."— jMaMwAr'a  CSon^pmifwui  Em.  Oram.  p.  It.  (Sn 
CyiDMHe*!  ZVeoAM,  p.  S8B--S0O.)  To  this,  before  any  comment  ia  offered*  Mt  mo  aodaaodw 
qnotatloB:  "Ritlb.  Ano*mh«fbn  the  pretmt  parttc^  it  pta  in  th*  poumrivtemtt;  a^NiKk 
will  depend  on  the  pupiTt  coMtponnff  fireoaently.  Sometimes,  howererj  the  sense  forms  it  to  te 
pat  in  the  poateaaiTe  case ;  thus.  What  do  yon  think  of  my  hona  nmtmtmg  to-day  ?  meana,  Do  jn 
think  I  should  let  him  mn?  but,  What  do  you  think  of  my  hor»»'i  namtttff  means,  be  Aeino, 
do  yon  think  he  ran  well  J—Lenmtft  Oram.  p.  91 ;  Braafa  Gram.  M.  See  ^lUiom't  Oraa.  ^ 
197;  Siltv';  94;  JUurrBy**,  Svo,  196 ;  Ing«raoff»,  201 ;  and  many  others. 

Obi.  8£— <Any  phraseology  that  oonreys  not  the  intended  idea,  or  that  inrolTes  mdi  sn  sburi- 
it^  aa  that  of  eallmg  a  lady  an  "  inddent,"  is  doubtless  suB^ently  reprehenaible ;  bat,  vm^tM 
with  a  rule  of  grammar  so  ill-devisod  is  to  mislead  the  learner  nine  times  in  ten,  an  ocnnra*! 
anUngidtT  or  aoleeiam  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  word  waVdng,  preceded  by  a  poaaessiTo  and  fbUowcd 
by  a  piopoaitioB,  as  abore,  ia  clearly  a  noun,  and  not  a  participle ;  but  these  aothors  pcobeUy  in- 
toad  to  yoMAtf  the  uso  of  poeaaesiTW  before  partic^tUt,  and  even  to  hold  aQ  phraaeokgy  of  tliii 
kind  "  nnobjeotlonable."  If  snoh  ie  not  thor  design,  they  write  aa  badly  as  they  reason  t  mid 
it  la,  their  doctrine  ia  both  Use  and  inconstant.  That  a  rerbal  noon  may  govern  the  po*- 
seeaiTO  oaae,  la  oertalnly  no  proof  that  a  participle  nav  do  ao  too ;  and.  if  theae  parta  of  ipeK^ 
are  to  be  kept  distinct,  the  Utter  position  must  be  disallowed :  each  must "  abide  hy  ita  on  to- 
Btmction,"  ao  says  Lowth.  Bat  the  practice  which  theae  authois  apeak  of,  aa  an  iuwntiat 
of  "  aome  late  wnteia,"  and  "  an  Idle  aoectatioa  of  the  Latin  idiom,"  ia  in  fact  a  pnetico  ai  dife- 
•nt  from  the  blunder  which  they  quote,  or  feign,  aa  their  juat  correction  of  that  binndv  ■*  ^ife- 
ont  from  the  tiionauid  errors  or  irregnlaritiea  which  they  intend  to  abelter  under  it.  To  alii 
lady  an  "  incident,"  ia  just  aa  far  £tom  any  I^atin  idiom,  aa  it  is  from  good  English ;  wherMi  w 
rery  thing  which  they  thus  object  to  at  first,  they  afterwmrda  ^proTO  in  thia  text :  "  What  tUak 
joa  ot  my  Aorse  rmuiing  to-day  ? "  Thli  imraaeoh^  oorreaponda  with  " tia  LatiMi^mi "w 
it  ia  tUt,  that,  in  faet.  thw  be^n  with  pnaoondng  to  bt "  leaa  eoneet "  than.  *•  What  ibUk  !■ 
of  my  kort^t  rmminf  to-day  P' 

Oas.  SS.— Between  these  expresaioaa,  too,  they  pretend  to  fix  a  distinction  of  aigniftcatioiiii 
if,  "theAom's  rwumVy  to-day,"  muat  needs  imply  a  poll  action,  though,  (they  suppoM,),"n' 
piipiPt  eoMpofuw  frequently,"  or,  "  the  Aorse  runnitig  to-day,"  aignifiea  a  Jvturt  one.  Thi*  oo- 
tinctioBof  time  la  altogether  •ma^tnary,-  and  the  notion,  that  to  prefer  the  poasessiTeeasebBun 
partiolples,  ia  merely  to  withatand  an  error  of  "  torn*  late  wriitrt,"  ia  altogether  false.  The  a- 
atraetiOBa  above  cited,  thereflBn,  determine  nothing  rightly,  except  the  uacaicaey  of  ons  roT 
uncommon  form  of  expreaalon.  For,  acoordiug  to  our  beet  grammarians,  the  dmple  mode  mrv- 
reetion  there  adoptea  will  aearcely  be  found  applicable  to  any  other  text.  It  will  not  bsn|p 
where  the  participle  happena  to  be  transitive,  or  even  where  it  ia  qaalified  by  an  adverb,  no 
their  subsequent  ezamplea,  it  is  plain  that  these  gentlemen  think  otherwise ;  bnt  still,  mo  a* 
tinderstand  what  they  mean  fa^  "tAecommon  moaeof  K^n^t$tiont"  What,  for  instance,  VR'sH 
they  aubatitute  for  the  followmg  very  inaceorate  ezpreasion  from  the  critical  bellea-lettres 
Blur?  "A  mother  aeauina  her  aon,  and  o^mtut;  him  of  such  actions,  as  having  first  «m* 
Jadgea  to  oomdemn  her  husMnd,  and  having  afterwards  poiaoned  hin*  mrv  mtimitaaem  uh 

-     "  ■  ■■         ■    -   — .  WoeldAg 

eoBunon  bsw 

 ^   ^     jUsh  thaa  ti* 

I>ootra'a?  If,  to  accuse  a  son,  and' to  accuse  him  greatly,  can  be  conaidered  di&rent  oKoa- 
atancei  of  the  aame  prosecution,  thaaeuteneo  may  be  corrected  thus :  "A  mo<Aer'<acoaBiiig  Y'"' 
■oa,  and  htr  «harm»^  tgton  him  such  actiona,  aa  thote  ^having  firat  bribed  judges  to  oondcas 
her  husband,  and  naving  afterwards  poisoned  mm,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised  itiaag 
prejudices  against  Cicero'a  client."  , . 

Oas.  36.— On  several  occasions,  as  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  observationa  on  Bole  4th,  iBd  » 
certain  parta  of  the  preeent  series,  some  notice  haa  been  taken  of  the  equivalence  or  di'fir^" 
meaning,  real  or  anppoaed,  between  the  construction  of  the  posseasive,  and  that  of  an  o^t*^ 
before  the  participle ;  or  between  the  participial  and  the  subetantive  use  of  words  in 
Priestley,  to  whom,  aa  well  aa  to  Dr.  Lowth,  moat  of  our  grammarians  are  indebted  for 
their  doctrines  respecting  this  sort  of  derivatives,  pretends  to  distinguish  them,  both  as  com' 


Oniiii.p.lfi7.  AadbiaaoQiar:  "  Muy  noon*  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  *nd>o"V''^'^ 
tloiplai  of  the  p«a«nt  tenae.    The  diffmnee  between  theae  nouns  and  participles 
lodkfld«  and  tho  aeenzate  diatinatioa  of  the  two  aenaea  not  attended  to.  I'l'^j^'^^J^ 
yon  of  my  htnft  nwminf  to-day,  I  uso  the  notnt  nmnimgt  sndsiOTOSS  the  hows  H  »^  mim^l 
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tmm^  UititittkataMthims  —  it  lUdmlAfWhat  Itok  yo>  of  Mrwiiiiiy     ay  how.  Bat 

whetMr  it  be  proiMt  tut  mjr  hone  ■hooM  raa  or  not ;  whieh,  thanfeie,  stM^poM  ^t  he  had 
MM  tk«B  nM.''—R.  p.  112.  WkAterer  ow  otkar  vttiee  ear  aboat  the  Aww  rmmng  or  the  Aene'v 
rnwm'iy,  thej  havoiB  gamnl  bonowedfiron  Priwtl«r,  with  whom  the  lamark  originatad,  aa  it 
hm  atamda.  It  appaan  that  CromUa,  Mairaj.  Mauadac,  Lannia,  Bi^oma,  Ingtra«U,  Baniaid. 
Hiley,  aad  otiiuat  approra  the  doetriaa  th«a  tw^t,  er  at  laaat  aone  part  of  it  i  though  loaa  of 
thoiB,  if  not  aU,  Aemr  aoatradiat  thtaoaelTaa. 

Om.  S7-— Bf  the  two  exaaaplea  hen  eontraatod,  Frieatlaj  daaiffsed  to  eetabliah  a  distiaetiaB, 
B*t  for  theae  texta  onlr,  bat  Mr  M  nmiiar  mfrmnem—*  diatinotioa  both  of  the  nous  from  the 
partiaiple,  and  af  die  aiSeMat  aenaaa  which  he  attppoaed  theae  two  oonatnetioma  to  exhibit.  In 
all  thia,  Aere  ia  a  oamBleta  failure.  Yet  with  what  remarkable  dnotilitx  and  itnpliritniwa  do  other 
acwfaaaed  ciitiee  take  »r  graated  what  thia  awpariclal  philologor  bo  haatily  preacribea  I  Bj  ae- 
uowMgiag,  with  tafiraMO  to  auh  aa  application  of  them,  that  the  two  ooaatnietioaa  aboTc  are 
both  fom  JSylM,  oar  ■nwmariani  do  bat  the  aoio  puiile  their  dUeiplaa  napeeting  the  eheiee 
botwetn  tlwB;  jaataa  Frioattaj  hisBaolf  waa  piuded,  when  he  aaid,  *>8o  wo  mupeUMar  ««y,  I 
romember  it  hemg  rtokamed  a  gmat  exploit ;  or,  per&apt  man  tUmuUlv,  I  remember  Um  b*uig  rMi> 
OMMt,  Aa" — Oram.  p.  70.  Marray  and  othera  omit  thia  "pm-hapa,  and  while  thej  Ulow  both 
forma  to  be  good,  deddedly  prefer  the  latter ;  bat  neither  nieatMj,  nor  any  of  thereat,  arar  pi» 


teodrd  to  diaoam  in  theae  a  di^reace  of  ai^nifieatioti,  or  aren  oi  parte  of  apeeah.  For  mj  par^ 
in  otaad  of  aaproTing  either  of  thoM  readmga  about  ^e  "j/nai  aspttit,"  t  have  rejected  botti, 
for  reaaona  which  have  already  been  givaa ;  and  now  aa  to  the  firat  two  forma  of  the  kortmu* 


muUioH,  ao  f ar  aa  they  mMj  atriotly  ba  taken  for  modela,  I  cannot  but  condemn  them  alao,  waA 
ror  the  aaau  reaaona :  to  which  reaaona  mar  b«  joiaad  the  additional  one,  that  neither  expreaaion 
ia  we)l  adapted  to  the  eenaft  which  th«  antaor  aimaelf  giTea  to  it  in  hia  iaterpretatieB.  If  the 
Doctor  deaigoed  to  aak,  ■<  Do  you  think  my  hraae  ran  ww  to-day  i "  or,  "  Do  you  think  it  pt^ac 
tor  mj  horae  to  run  t»«ay  i  "  ha  owht  to  hare  need  oae  or  the  other  of  thaae  anataivofAl  and 
waolyoetionabla  expraarioaa.  There  la  in  fact,  betweaa  tit*  othen.  ao  laoh  diffanaea  of  —f  ifag 
u  ho  imagines;  nor  doea  he  woU  diatingniah  "the  xouw  rmmimg"  thna  the  FAmiioiPLB 
nmmma ;  beaaaae  ho  apparaady  allowa  the  word,  ia  both  inataaoes,  ta  be  qualified  by  the  adTorii 

Om.  8t.— Itla  eleai,  that  the  participle  in  ui^partakea  aometimea  the  aatara  of  ita  verb  and  M 
mijteti** ;  ao  that  it  relates  to  a  noua,  like  an  a^eetiTa,  aad  yet  impUee  time,  and,  if  tiaaaitivOt 
soTHiia  aa  object,  like  a  verb:  aa,  '*  Iloraea  nmNiny  a laoe."  Hence,  by  dropnngwhatbarodia- 
Uagniahea  it  aa  a  partioi|^,  the  word  may  beoome  an  adjeotiTe,  and  atand  before  ita  noua ;  aa, 
"A  rmmimg  brook."  So,  too,  thia  participle  aometiaiaa  partakaa  the  nature  of  ita  verb  and  a 
mmm ;  ao  Uut  it  may  ba  governed  by  a  preposition,  like  a  nomn,  though  in  itself  it  haa  no  easea 
or  numbara,  bntia  indeebnable i  aa,  '*  In  nmmn§  araee."  Hence,  again,  by  dropping  what  dia* 
tii^uiehea  it  aa  a  participle,  it  may  beoome  a  aoua ;  aa,  *'Rmmi»g  la  a  safer  apart  tua  wmtUitjr." 
Now,  if  to  a  partieipio  we  prcAx  aonething  which  nakea  it  an  adjoctiTo,  we  alao  take  away  ita 
regimen, by iaaertiag a prnioaitioa ;  aa*  "AdoetiiaeimdeaerTing^piaiH,"— "AmantMoom* 
promia^  m  hia  priaeiplea.^  So,  if  we  put  before  it  an  article,  an  a^iaetiva,  or  a  poaaaaaiTo,  and 
thaa  give  to  the  partieiple  a  aubatantiTe  aharaoter  or  relation,  there  ia  reaaon  tA  think,  that  wo 


With  napeet  to  the  artidea,  or  aay  sidjeetaTea,  it  aoena  now  to  ba  generally  omeoded,  that  theao 
an  aigaa  of  auManftMi;  and  that,  if  added  to  partid^ea,  they  muat  eaaao  theaa  to  be  takea,  ia 
all  tmf»et»,miatmUvialt.  But  irith  reapaet  to  poaaaHtvao  beeMO  partie^^loa,  dio  eommoa  pcno- 

•  W*  hM  MMi  asl  Prtotfky'i  aDeObw,as  wsU  m  lAwth*!,  la,  that  wbsa  a  parttdpls  Is  tsfcsa  swtHaaliiiilr,  It 
■*  oogfat  Dc4  to  gonni  aaotlMr  word ;  "  and,  for  tb*  wune  raaMB,  II  oofht  doI  to  hsTs  an  wfMf*  nlattns  to  U. 
But  tMBj  of  oar  modem  giaminarisas  dlcrcgard  Umm  prlnctplss,  and  do  not  rattriet  tfaetr  "  pttrticipiai  movoj  '* 
to  dia  coMtmecloD  of  noDoi,  Id  either  of  these  nspecta.  fat  azainpte ;  Beeause  om  may  m, "  lb  nod  finer- 
AMUf,  W  UMlesp,"  Banwrd  luppDsei  H  right  to  Bay,  "RtoMmg  ngMrfiOmlif  b  bssIsm."  >*  But  the  partieipU,'' 
NTS  be,  "wUl  alsotaka  ttaa  adjM^;  as,  •av«rjfn'«l  laadlog  ta  oseleM.*  "—Jaarirt*  Ormt.p.fat.  In  my 
•Snton,  lUs  last  eonstnetlaa  Mi(h(  to  be  piafcRvd  t  aad  tbe  sseoBd.  wbMi  k  both  Insfalar  ml  wnnswswiy, 
njma^A.  Affrin,  thta  aolher  M7I  :  W«  bsTS  laid  tt  down  as  a  rak,  that  lbs  pnesidTi  aass  batoogi,  Uke  an 
ad>e«lfa,  to  a nmm.  What  AaU  b*  said  of  tba  ArilowlnaT  ' Staem  dts  days  of  Sainaon,  than  has  been  ne 
I  of  «  mn't  aeeompUihlng  a  task  so  itopeDdoiu.'  Tbe  imiirt  ttauM  fbUowtof  maM%  ta  tskao  as  a  noon. 


'  Of  a  man's  mcerM  in  a  task  to  ftnpendotu.'  wrald  pnsrat  no  dnralty.  A  part  of  a  sentenet,  or  aran  a  sfai^ 
pcrUelpta,  tkmi  o/Un  stand*  for  a  notm.  '  Hy  gcring  will  depend  on  m*  htbars  glTtng  Us  eonsenV  or  <  en  my 
&Aar*s  snwentlng.'  A  parmlpls  rtat  «tMd  as  a  noon,  may  ba  nlM  a  rAntciPUL  mow."—  A.  p.  181.  I  dtatibs 
Ms  dB0«rtns  atao.  In  tbe  (tost  exampla,  mam  may  wall  ba  made  Hm  taadlng  word  In  saoae  j  and,  as  soeb,  It  most 
b«  ta  Iba  ol^aBtHa  ease :  tbns :  "  Tbsrs  bas  baee  bo  taftasco  of  a  man  ateampHMat  a  taw  so  stupsndaos."  It 
b  atao  ptapar  to  say,  "Iti/  gaimg  will  dapaad  on  my  /athnU  owmm^."  or, "  on  my  itiliUr'i  M«««af."  Bat  an 
MtloB  ^,111 II 1 1  by  tba  ageat,  onght  not  to  ba  trsnriilT*.  If,  tbarafiiTe,  you  ntska  tbta  tba  taadlnn  Idea,  Inaeil 
thus,  "  Tbcre  hai  been  no  Inetaoe*  of  a  manU  aceompli*Uag  nf  a  task  so  stapandooi."— "  Hy  golDi  wU 
dvpsnd  on  vij  Ja^itr^t  gtnag  <^bta  consent."—"  My  tfP<Aff'>  or^wrfig  [of]  the  rmoh  langoags  wUl  M  a  aseftti 
pnpsratkm  mr  Us  travaU.  "—Bananl't  Gram.  p.  ST.  If  partMpla]  noans  ntshi  tbe  power  of  paitkfptoajWhy 
k  ta  wrong  to  say,  "A  sapsHMal  saaJlng  books  ta  oiilms  I "  Apdn,  Baniard  appnvM  of  tba  qoastfoa, "  What 
do  yoe  tUnk  of  my  koru't  niantnf  lo-ifay.'"  and  adds.  "  Between  tbta  Arm  of  azpraashm  and  tbe  foUowtng, 
<  What  do  yoa  think  of  mj  Aortt  nmniag  to-day  T  Mt  ta  sonwdmes  said,  that  we  should  make  a  dlstlnatfam  ; 
beeaaa*  tbs  (brmer  hopHas  that  tbe  bone  bad  aetaaOj  raa.  and  the  latter,  that  It  ta  to  contemplation  to  bare  him 
ik>  so.  Tk»  difftrtiU4  nf  nuoNMf  urUn'fiJf  fxJju  ;  but  U  would  saem  more  Jutietoos  to  treat  tAs  latttr  as  an 
Impfopar  mods  of  speaking.  What  can  ba  more  noeoatb  tbsa  to  ■aFiJ  What  do  you  think  of  mt  going  to 
RlMara  \ '  We  should  mr  my  going,  notwithstanding  th«  amhignlty.  wo  ought,  ntftfon^  to  tntiodnca  soma- 
thw  expknalory  i  as, '  Iniat  do  yon  think  of  th*  proprirtf  of  my  going  to  Ntagara  T '  "—Atudiftit  Oram.  p.  &T. 
Tba  propfietT  of  a  past  aedon  ta  as  proper  a  luUect  of  lematk  as  that  of  a  flitara  on* ;  tbe  explanatory  ^rass 
b—tntrodocad  haa  thatalMa  nothing  lo  do  with  Frisstlay's  dIstfaiottoB,  er  with  tba  allsBid  amb1|;iilw.  Jterdoas 
Bis  antonrimMa  iif  an  o^settia  praooon  whh  the  taadhijt  weed  hi  ssaaa  hapioperly  taken  aa  aa  adJaBCt,HDve 
M  a  portMple       fiopNly  tab  ta  IM  a  pcsainha  adKow^  *ad  BlIU  iBlata  dM  aellTa  nataia  or  a  paii^^ 
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tiM  OBT  writwi  T«7  «xt«wWdr  faadnlgM  fli*  inix«l  ooiwtnietloB  of  wbkk  I  km  M»i 
nd  oODfltrning  the  pro|^»^  of  lAiah,  the  oplaioam  of  oar  gnmaaiiaH  uo  to  wim,  m  M 
ftued,  and  co  Hlf-oontradtetnr.  ' 

Oat.  90.— Though  the  participle  with  a  nomlnatiTe  or  as  objoetfre  before  it,  h  not  {■»  gam 
•qidrdeat  to  the  wbal  noun  or  the  mixed  participle  with  a  poaaeeaiTe  before  it ;  and  thoo^tk 
•Intfioatieiu  of  the  two  phrasea  are  often  to  widely  ditforent  aa  to  make  it  palp^T  afaawd  to  fi 
•iShfr  for  tha  other ;  yet  the  inatancoa  are  not  few  in  which  it  makea  little  or  no  duerenee  teik 
MNW,  wUeh  of  the  two  foima  we  prefer :  and  therefore,  in  theae  inetaneea,  I  wonU  ccrtiiil; 
ehooae  the  more  rimple  and  regntar  oonatruction ;  or,  where  a  better  than  either  can  readily  a 
found,  reject  bo^.  It  is  alio  proper  to  have  aome  r^ard  to  the  stnictare  of  other  lasgaigq 
and  to  the  analogy  of  Oeneral  Grammar.  If  there  be  "  eome  late  writcn  "  irtto  are  ehugnUi 
with  **  an  idle  anectation  of  the  Latin  idiom,"  there  are  peihapa  more  who  aa  idlf  affect  ^ 
the;  anppoH  "  oonionaot  with  the  genius  of  oar  langaage."  I  allude  to  tfaoee  who  woaU  p» 
fer  the  poaaeaaire  caae  in  a  text  like  the  following :  "wherefore  ia  thia  noise  of  tteei^Ainyii 
anuproarp"— 1£m^«,  i,  41.  "Quid  afbi  volt  olamordntatia  tamoltoantie  ?  "—Fvi^ala.  "Vi 
ii  ^av^  mXea{  fyxo^fVCl  " — St^ptuoffint.  Uterallr:  "What  [mmm]  the  olamonr  of 
ruoimditte  t"  "  Que  reut  dire  ce  brut  de  la  vUte  qui  eat  aioai  ^ue  ?  "—.FVmcA  lIMe.  Uuti 
«11t:  "  What  meant  this  noiae  of  the  city  (oAtcA  mm  moMrfr"  Better  Engliah :  "WhatamM 
thu  Bidaa  with  which  th»  city  rinjft  t"  the  following  example,  there  is  n  eeming  imitstm 
Iht  foregoing  Latin  or  GieeK  eonttmetion  t  but  it  may  be  dotd)ted  whether  it  vraU  biurt 
impnmment  to  put  the  word  "ditdptet"  ia  the  poeaesilTe  eeae ;  norta  It  eaar  tolhtdttm 
form  which  would  be  better  than  these :  "  Their  dimentties  will  not  be  increased  07  the  iatoidd 
dite^tba  Aoetn^  «ver  rsiuM  in  a  Christian  country." — Wett's  Letttn,  p.  119. 

Ob8.  40, — ^It  may  be  obserred  of  theae  different  relations  between  ptrticiplee  and  other  wKdi 
that  HOHM  are  maoh  more  apt  to  be  put  in  the  nomtaiatiTe  or  the  objectire  caae,  than  are  p*- 
noma.  For  examole :  "  There  is  no  more  of  moral  principle  in  the  way  of  aboKtimattt  imano- 
timg  their  own  can^datea,  than  in  that  of  their  eoftng  for  thoae  nominated  by  odtera."— GntiT 
BHrrH;  lAerator,yo\.i,f.VJ.  Indeed,apronounof  thenomfnativeortheotqectlTeoaaeisbf^ 
ever  need  insneharelation,  nnleaa  it  be  so  obnously  the  leading  word  in  aense,  aa  to  prcdw 
all  quaation  about  the  construction.*  And  this  factseemi  to  maks  it  the  more  doufatftil.  whetbr 
it  be  proper  to  use  nouus  in  that  manner.  But  it  may  safely  be  held,  that  if  the  noon  can  wdt 
be  oonaiaered  the  leading  word  in  sense,  we  are  at  least  under  no  necemty  of  aubieetii^  it  to  ibt 
government  of  a  mere  partidiOe.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  vary  the  fbrcgtnag  ezafflpfe  il 
may  easily  be  done,  thus :  **  There  la  no  more  of  moral  principle  to  prevmt  abimimittt  fn» 
nominating  their  own  candidates,  than  to  prwent  them  from  voting  for  thoae  nominated  kf  oO- 


aoenri^,  strength,  pieaaure,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  all  £>wing  fhmt  tnen  comlnming  to^tthtr;tti 
misery,  weakness,  and  poverty,  ensuing  from  thiir  aetina  tepanttely  or  in  opposition  toaci 
other.^'— ITefff  J[;*M«n,  p.  133.  Say  rather,— "  from  mm^t  combinif^-togethar,'^  m,  ••frontir 
jutt  eonMnatioitof  mm  in  sonefy; "  and, — "  from  their  Mporofs action, or  MetroppoeitfeB  ttw ' 
on  other."  Take  an  other  example :  "  If  iUorvm  be  governed  here  of  mffoiii,  it  must  bs  ia 
Older,  ffratii  neffotH  iUonm  tidendi  ;  and  this  is,  for  the  sake  of  their  btuimnt  being  teen,  iH 
not,  for  the  sake  of  them  being  seen." — JbAnson's  Orammatieal  Commentarioa,  p.  862,  Etnia 
leaiiMd  critic,  in  duputiug  Ferisonius's  reaolntion  of  the  phrase,  "  iUorum  viamM  gratik^^^ 
written  diapotable  fiogllan.  But,  had  he  affteted  the  I,atin  idiom,  a  nearer  initation  of  it  Tooli 
haTB  been,- <*  for  the  aake  of  thrir  butineu't  bmg  seen,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  their  Mm  mm._ 
Or  nearer  tttU,— <■  fi»  die  sake  of  ueinga/their  btuineu,  and  not,  for  flie  aake  ot  etemft/lhm." 
An  elegant  writer  would  be  apt  to  avoid  all  theae  forms,  and  say,—**  fi>?  the  sake  of  emy'*" 
btumen;"  and, — "  for  the  sake  o/*  senno  (Aem "  though  the  fiwmer  pkraae.beiBgwtavan* 
of  bad  Latin,  makes  no  very  good  sense  m  any  way. 

One.  41.— I^nii,  or  peen&rltiee  of  expression,  are  never  to  be  apitroTed  or  valued,  Wu- 
cording  to  their  oonvenience,  ntlli^,  or  elegance.   By  this  rule,  some  pnrases  that  are  not  pod- 
tively  barbarous,  mav  yei  be  ungrammatical ;  and  a  construction  that  is  sometimes  allowable, 
yet  be  quite  unwortny  to  be  made  or  reckoned,  "  the  common  mode  of  expreaaion."  Thai,  u 
Latin,  tae  infinitive  verb  is  occaaionally  put  for  a  noun,  and  taken  to  signify  a  propel  jih- 
■eased;  aa,  "  Ttntm  tcire,  [thy  to  know,]  the  same  aa  tma  aeientia,  thv  knowle^.  I**^^ 
Adam'a  Oram.  p.  153.  80,  in  English,  the  participle  in  mo  is  often  taxen  aubstautire]^, 
It  does  not  aetoally  become  a  snbsUntiTe,  or  noon :  as,  "  Thy  knowing  thia,"—"  Our  duef  »■ 
—Wat.  Sock  fnins  of  speech,  because  they  are  idfamatiiml,  aetdom  admit  of  any  Ktcnl  tnai- 
latioa,  and  are  never  natoraliiedb^  any  transfer  from  one  language  or  dialect  into  an  otbcr; 
nor  is  it  proper  for  grammarians  to  justify  them,  in  vernacular  speech,  except  as  fignrei  orioon- 
aliea  that  ought  not  to  be  generallv  imiuted.    It  cannot  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  geninsoi  oof 
language  ever  requires  that  participles,  as  such,  should  aasome  the  relations  of  a  noan,  <* 
em  the  possessive  caae ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  truly  denied,  that  very  excellent  uo 
learned  writers  do  sometimes  make  use  of  such  phraseology.    Without  disrespect  to  tbe  nUT 
users  and  approvers  of  these  anomalies,  I  set  down  forbad  cngUth  every  mixed  coattmction « 
the  participle,  for  which  the  language  can  fumiah  an  equivalent  expeasion  that  is  mere  nof'* 
and  more  elegant.   The  extent  to  which  these  comparative  barbarisms  now  abound  in  Bsfou 

•Ths  Mlowlngli  SB  •xaaiple.butltliBQt  vefylntallVbIs,n«  would  It  be  at  allaaModMLlf  ttepnwn 
«m  pat  In  ths  poMsrin  esse .  I  aympatblss  with  my  able  bisthrsn,  whsa  I  bssr  t€  tk*m  Umt  ift^  <™ 
eoe  lash  ef  the  oart-whip."— Rav.  Da.  Tbomsom  :  Gomwa,  on  CUMiisalisn,  to,  88.  And  Utb  k  u 
wUeh  the  paaMsdraprcoonnwonUt  not  be  better:  •*  But,  IT  Uis  daVfS  wbh  to  lemm  to  sUveiT,  M  Ibw  doM, 
Ml  an  abolWoalst  wUl  turn  oat  to  Mop  Uum  gotmt  baA."— JnMstaeny  Repmit,  Tel.  IT,  p.  313.  ^et  Kw' 
ho  men  aeeniate  to  eay— "  to  Mop  them  from  gohtg  back."  In  (be  fcUowlnf  •mnp)*  from  Um  pen  of 
OooldeeUTalB  eorreettr  wad  wlOt at,  where  sona  would  be  apt  to  sdc^t  the  posaastive  1  "  It ginf  u ■bJ'*? 
Uaka(bsbDCtbeoalr_penoBtoiriiDmHcanbssMllsd."-iH^  IsttOttlAMM>V>* 
teltosv»^efMsbib|4tasoii|yienonT" 
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ook«,  knd  tba  rMlenlmu  fondiMM  fbr  thfltn,  wfateli  hu  been  llunm  bjr  Bome  wriUm  on  Bnriith 
mnmar,  tn  stead  of  unoantmg  to  an;  arvnment  in  tfaeir  faTonr,  are  in  bet  plain  praob  m  tha 
eoessitr  of  an  endesToor  to  arrest  so  obTurus  and  bo  pemicions  an  innoration. 
Obs.  43.-^  late  author  obserres  as  follows ;  "  That  the  English  gerund,  partietple,  or  Torbal 
.onn,  in  ing,  has  both  an  aetlTe  and  a  passire  signification,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt.*  Whether 
tie  Lathi  gerund  has  precisely  a  simUar  import,  or  whether  it  is  only  actire,  it  may  be  diffienlt, 
ad,  indeieo,  after  all,  it  is  not  of  much  moment,  to  ascertain." — Oran^t  Latin  Oram.  p.  384. 
rhe  gerund  in  Latin  moat  commonly  goTrms  tlie  case  of  its  own  Terb,  as  does  the  active  Jfti- 
iple,  both  in  Latin  and  English :  as,  "  Efferor  studio  patrtt  vettroa  videtuU.  C^o.  de  sen.  23."— 
'A/y's  Ormt.  p.  96.  That  is,  "  X  am  transported  with  a  desire  of  teeing  your  fathen."  But 
lometimes  wa  find  the  gerund  taken  substantively  and  nude  to  govern  the  genitive.  Or,— to 
idapt  tiie  language  of  an  old  grammarian :— *'  Interdnm  non  AKMMMtf  additar  gamndUs  u  H 
itiun  genitiTus  pluialis :  ut,  * Qnnm  Ghrum  ajtfamKgntiflme  in  fonun  oontulissem.'— 'iVoaartiM 
qui]  ipaetandi  fiiciunt  copiam.'  Ter.  Heaut.  prol,  W."—Lil^*  Oram.  p.  97.  That  Is,  *'  To  ge- 
-uau  m  di  there  is  sometimes  not  inelegantly  added  a  genitive  plural :  as, '  When,  for  the  sake 
/  ssMW  of  them,  I  went  into  the  forum.' — *  Who  present  an  opportaoitv  of  amending  of  new 
mat:'  i.  e.  new  eomedies."  Here  the  of  which  is  inserted  after  the  participle  to  mark  the  geni- 
Civa  ease  wbieh  is  added,  forms  rather  an  error  than  an  elegance,  thongh  some  English  writers  do 
low  and  tiiern  adopt  tills  idiom.  The  gerund  thus  governing  the  gemtive,  Is  not  analogous  to 
lur  participle  governing  the  possessive ;  because  tUs  genttivfl  stands,  not  for  the  ni^ect  of  tha 
Ming  or  action,  but  for  what  would  otherwise  tie  the  t^jeet  of  the  gerund,  or  of  the  participle,  aa 
may  Da  seen  above.  The  objection  to  tite  participle  as  governing  the  possessive,  is,  that  it  retaina 
its  object  or  its  adverb ;  for  when  it  does  not,  it  beeomes  Itirly  a  noun,  and  the  objection  is  r»* 
moved.  IL  Johnson,  like  many  othera,  erronaously  thinks  it  a  noun,  even  whm  it  gavema  aa 
objective,  and  has  maraly  a pr^ositionbafara it;  as,  ■*  F<a  Aa  aaka  ^aseiiV  (Aaai.  Wharaass* 
mg  (says  he)  is  a  Subalanttva."— Gram.  Cbat.  p.  853. 

On.  43,— If  the  Latin  gerund  were  made  to  govern  the  genitive  of  the  agent,  and  allowed  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  its  goveroment  as  a  gerund,  it  would  then  correspond  in  every  thing  but 
declension,  to  the  English  participle  when  made  to  govern  both  the  possessive  case  and  the  otH 
Jeetiva.  But  I  hare  Mfore  observed  that  no  such  analogy  appears.  The  following  example  has 
Msn  quoted  by  Sever,  as  a  proof  that  the  gerund  may  govern  the  genitive  of  the  agent :  " 
MMn  M  dicendo  aUmud  reprehensum  etl — Cic," — Onmrs  LtU.  Oram.  p.  236.  That  is,  (as  I  on- 
dmiand  it,)  *' Butin  ioAc«e  MMofo'm;  something  is  reprehended."  This  seems  to  me  a  case  In 
point;  though  Crombie  and  want  will  not  allow  it  to  be  so.  But  a  single  example  is  not  suffi- 
deat.  If  the  doctrine  is  true,  there  must  be  others.  In  this  solitarv  instance,  it  would  be  easier 
to  doubt  the  aeouracj  even  of  Cicero,  than  to  approve  the  notion  of  tnese  two  critics,  that  cujua  ia 
here  govemad  by  ofcffwd,  and  not  by  the  gemnil  '*  Here,"  says  Grant,  "  I  am  Inclined  to  concur 
in  opinion  with  Of.  CmnUe,  whose  words  I  Uke  tha  liberty  to  nse.  *T\aA,  for  the  take  cf  eupAo- 
mr,  the  gerund  is  sonetiiyes  found  governing  the  genitive  of  tha  patient,  or  t^ect  [sav  oma^ 
m  tha  action,  is  unquestionable:  thus,  tttidio  videtmpatrmn  vettrorum.  [That  is,  literally.  By  a 
ieiire  M««n$r  ef  your fUMer*.]  But  I  recollect  no  example,  where  the  gerund  is  joined  with  a 
poessssive  adjacnve,  or  genitive  of  a  noun  substantive,  where  the  person  is  not  the  patient,  but 
theagsnti  a»,dieendmnmeum,^ua  diemdum,emut  dieendum.  [That  is,  my  epeaking,hia  ^joak' 
Wf,  whoee  tpieakinff.'\  In  truth,  these  phraseologies  appear  to  me,  not  only  repugnant  to  tha 
ioom  of  the  language,  but  also un&vourable  to  precision  and  perspicuity.^" — Gnmfs  Latim 
Qmm.  8vo,  p.  r     tr  t 

On.  44.— Of  tiiat  particular  distinction  between  the  participle  and  the  nartidpial  noun,  iriileh 
depends  on  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  and  the  preposition  of,  a  recent  grammarian 
of  ocaeiderable  merit  adopts  the  fallowing  views :  "  This  double  nature  oi  the  participle  has  led 
to  atoek  iirwularity  in  ito  ose.  Thus  we  find,  <  indulging  which,'  '  indulging  ^  whieh,*  'IA« 
mdalgiag  whidit'  and  'Ma  indulging  ^  whieh,*  osad  incBseriminately.  JLowtb  very  pmperly 
Bstrasts  na,  nther  to  osa  both  tiie  article  and  the  preposition  with  the  partible ;  as,  *  m«  in- 
dulging ^  whieh : '  or  to  r^eet  both ;  aa, '  indulging  which : '  thus  keeping  the  verbal  and  sub- 
stantive forms  distinct.  But  ha  is  wrong,  aa  Dr.  Crombie  justly  remarks,  in  considering  these 
two  modM  of  expression  aa  perfbotiy  aimilar.  Suppose  I  am  told,  *  Bloomfield  spoke  vrarmly  of 
tbe  pleuure  he  liad  m  keanng  Paweat : '  1  anderstand  at  once,  tiiat  the  eloquence  of  Fawcet  gava 
BlooBifleld  great  pleasure.  But  were  it  ssid,  '  Bloomfield  apoke  warmly  of  the  pleasure  he  nsd 
w  Ms  hearing  itf  Fawcet :  *  I  should  be  led  to  conclude,  merely  that  the  orator  was  within  hear- 
ing,^len  tbe  poet  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  from  something,  about  which  I  have  no  infor- 
mation. Aceordingfy  Dr.  Crombie  suggeata  aa  a  general  rulR,  conuucive  at  least  to  perspicuity, 
ud  p«xhapa  to  ale^anoa;  tiiat,  when  the  noun  connected  with  the  participle  is  active,  or  doing 
■noething,  tha  article  should  be  inserted  before  the  participle,  and  tne  preposition  after  it:  andf 
^nn  the  noon  ia  passive,  or  represents  the  object  or  an  action,  both  the  article  and  the  prepou- 
tioa  skaald  be  omitted :  t  agreeably  to  the  examples  just  adduced.  It  is  true,  that,  when  tha 
aoan^  fsllowing  the  participle  denotes  something  incapable  of  the  action  the  participle  expresses, 
BO  mistake  can_  arise  jVom  utinq  either  form :  as, '  The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
^■^tigeonsly  situate  for  the  gaming  of  wisdom.  Poverty  tuma  our  thonghts  too  much  upon  'Aa 
**n>'y*>>(r  <tr  mu  wanu ;  ana  riches,  upon  enjoying  our  snperfluitiea.'   Mditon,  Spect.,  464.  Yet 

•  fctwUiaw  a>s  partVB  term  Is  adopted,  wbsn  tbmlsnc  real  need  of  it,  sad  when  psrhaps  ttie  aetha  weald 
la dmplari  as, Tbose  potthns of  (he gnmmar  are  wMh  tbe  tnobh of  tetaf  comWucrf  to 
MUMT."— i^.  Bamw't  gwsyt.  p.  lOB.   Better,  psrtia|isi—>*  worth  (ha  trouble  tf  tammittint  io  hmsmmt  : " 
Wi-^mnhthubonbbof  eomimm'wacinlonMiBorr.''  Aaajn:  "  What  U  wortb  Mac «ll«r«rf at  aU,  la  wMtk 
ipobn  hi  a  proper  taaiinaT."~2triAam'j  SToeNtieM,  p.lS.  Bsttsr,  psriiaps :  "What  is  uoMh  uutrint  at 
Jf?*™  mturi^  \a  a  proper  fflasiier."— 0.  Baowx. 
t "  Rvu.— Wlwo  tba  pMttelple  «Kpn«ea  something  of  wbleh  Uis  Boon  fUlewfauF  Is  tbe  noia,  U  abootd  hava 
**M^aadprCTOrtaoniss,  'Itwas  ssldln  rt«  hamit  o/-the  wtosss.'  Wbsn  B  sxpwsssa  SBBwUilna  ef 
TUMUttMaftOovdHlsastaftf^  as,>nsso«lapcnlsoMtoa 
III        '"-■aiiiMM,  Ito.  ^ M.  Am.  p.  MB;  Jn^.  md  fimS:  Gram.  m. 
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I  oMMt  tUak  It  1^  aiij  DMUW  «  «OBiMiidabl«  praetiM,  thni  to  janbli 
and  indaad  it  ia  cvrtim^  battoc,  m  tig  Am  himm  ^  umrwtuien  JUw  _ 
oonAue  «Mh  to  ita  distiiut  «wl  prop«c  oMr^KTMablr  to  Dr.  Croaxbia't  rilsi  t*m  wkn  i 
take  ooald  uiM  from  tHfarctaiyiiiy  thsiL"— ^4«raMr«  Cmt.  p.  SUl 

Omi.  46^Tlw  two  dmhIm  of  «ap««uaB  whioli  thm  gruuuruu  wobU  Hm  ipplf  era 
to  diffmat  wm,  en  tin  mppotitum  tbAt  they  han  alway*  difiannt  ■igniflcitinni,  mn  6 
that  lindlojr  Muray  and  hu  eopynta  aappoaa  to  b*  fmtraBjf  tqutmalmiif  aad  aoMeiaiai 
it  b  mardy  admittad  by  ths  lattar,  that  they  do  "  not  m  aawy  I'mfitiiw  con  ray  A*  aaat  ■« 
(Bee  Oba.  87tli  abora.)  If  Dr.  Uiwth  aoaaidar«d  thw  "  aa  jarjtofc  ai— It."  ha  wm  ■ 
•d^  TiKj  vntag  in  tlua  mattor;  tlwigh  not  aora  ao  tlua  tMaa  genUnaoa,  who  raaolva  ■ 
prat  than  aa  bains  parfoetly  and  eonataatlr  diaaimilar.  Dr.  Adu  aaya,  "l^man,' 
itin  aJid  [iai  Esgliak,  aobatautiTea  derivaa  from  tha  Tob,  whish.  ao 


I«tin  aJid  [iai  Eaguak,  aobatautiTea  derive*  from  tha  Tob,  iriiich  ao  moeh  geiemhta  tbe  1 
in  their  aignineatioo,  that  Jnmmtlif  thej  may  ba  anbatitotad  in  ita  plac*.  Tbey  art  n 
naed,  howenr,  in  a  mora  ondetaraunad  aanaa  than  the  Gerund,  and  in  BngUah  haw  tat 
«teaya*  prefixed  to  them.  Thua,  with  the  gmni,  DaUetor  Itjfuuh  OfoarwMBi,  I  a«  jd 
witk  nadtHff  Cioera.  But  with  the  aobatastiTtt,  DdUctar  Uetiam  Cteeraim,  I  am  dtbgha 
iMa  tearfwg  of  Cioefe."— £af .  andSt^.  Gram,  p.  <*  Geranda  are  ao  cnllad  bcoaaac  itc 
ware,  aigajfr  tha  tbii^  «»  garamto,  (aneiently  written  aynmJo,)  wt  rfaaiif;  aad,  along  witk  i 
tiont  eoBYoy  an  idea  of  the  agent."-— Oraitf*s  JLat.  Oram.  p.  70;  Jo/buom'*  Greek  Om. 
**Tm  ruerfwy  ^  CEeifW,"  doea  not  naeaaaarily  ngnify  an  action  of  which  CSmvo  ia  tha  ^ 
CromWo,  ChureUU,  and  HUer.  ohooae  u  expookdit;  and,aioee  tha  sarandiTe  esBtM 
wwda  in  wy  ought  to  have  a  aoAaita  raftaoDca  to  the  affant  or  anlQeet  oi  tho  aatiea  arMi 
may  parha^ amend  even  aome  of  their  own  phraaeologj  abora,  bjr  prcfcrring  thamrt 
noon :  aa,  *'  No  miatake  ean  ariae  from  ummf  id  either  foim.'* — "And  vAm  [tai 
thoogbta  too  much]  i^poii  tJb  atf/oyuiiff  ^oor  Baperflaiuea." — **ETanwbaB  no  miatafctOTli 
frotiy  ih»  uUvr^tmging  of  them."  whare  tha  agent  of  the  aotion  plainly  napeara,  tht  ffn 
Ibrm  ia  to  be Kefazrad  on  aeoonnt  of  ita  brevity;  aa,  *'Br  <Aa  obeerriBs  or  trath,  joavi 
Band  Teapaet;"  or.  "BrofraaniM  truth,  9tt:'—KirklMm't  Cram.  p.  lM.  Hm  tk 
phgaeaotogy  la  greatly  prnerabk,  thoDgh  thia  author  did  not  pereeiTo  it.  **  I  Aoeght  ai 
waa  to  be  dona  by  me  before  thagiving^  you  thanka." — WtUMtr't  PmttMm,  p.  tt.  Bar,— "I 
fwui;  you  thaaka ;  "  for  otherwiae  the  word  tkamii  haa  no  pimar  coMtnietim,  tU  pi 
■lone  being  nvamed  by  ^"-•Bd  here  again  ia  an  error ;  fbr  "yax^' ought  to  be  tha  atjttt 
Om.  46.— In  HUay'a  Traatiae.  a  work  ua  mora  comprahendTa  than  the  geaaralin  of  gnn 
*'  tto  aiftiMfa^aJ  frmeifltM  and  iaif  ttMye*  of  the  BngUah  "  Participle  are  eo  adroitly  wtmm 
aa  to  oeotntT  only  two  pagoa,  one  in  Btymology,  ana  an  othai  in  Syatan.  The  autMc  Atm 
^o  partiraple  difiitra  nom  a  Terb,  and  how  from  an  a4iMtiTa ;  yet  ha  neither  maluaitai^ 
part  of  apeach,  nor  tella  ua  with  what  other  it  ought  to  be  included.  In  lion  of  a  mmiiI  n| 
tha.  p'TTiT'g  of  aU  partidpim,  ha  preaenta  the  remark,  "AetiTe  traneitiTo  partieipka.  ^\ 
Terba,  govern  the  objectiTe  oaae ;  aa, '  I  am  deaireua  of  hmrins  him •Htiutf  prmmim 
•atdowB.'"— Hitfay'aOniiii.p.01  Thia  ia  a  luU  by  irtiieh  one  niay^afcotha^W  «()«()(« 1 
are  mmnied  by  partioiplea ;  oat,  fbr  die  naoal  eenatmetlon  of  jarftcylaa  thamrnhm,  it  b  aj 
•taU;  naitlMr  doea  tha  grainmar,  fall  aa  it  ia,eoBtain  any.  "gaarwy  "  ie  haaegawwii 
and  "Having  proiatd  "  relatea  to  Aa  ;  bat  thia  author  teaebea  Mather  of  thoM  beta,  and  lU  (| 
be  eipreaaly  ooutradicta  br  hia  falaa  deflnition  of  a  prepoaition.  In  Itia  flrat  note,  it  nhSxlj 
two  parte,  tne  falae  and  ill-writtea  rule  which  Churchill  quotea  Iron  Crombie.  (1.)  *'  Wki 
tumn.eomieettdwitA  the  partkwUjia  active  or  doing  toauA^^ 

-  -      ■       -  V  .     .  .....  *^  .  ^ 

,1 

nHvaMH^fVai      omtv  m^uv^t        *UV  v«VA«am  laaaii  aeey  _fe>  MefVM^  waw  veoHwaH ai «  MM  W|  vi- 

have  eorraeted  this  nue,  which  twioe  calla  them  parUoiplm  ;  bat,  in  atead  of  dotag  that,  be  I 
adda,  by  way  of  attematiTC,  two  examplea  which  expreaaly  contradict  what  tha  lula  uMrU. 
"  But  whan  the  noun  repreienta  the  eqfeet  of  an  actum,  the  article  and  tho  pra*ariti»D  »f  M 
eauMail;  aa, '  In  ktarinff  tho  philoeopher.'  "—lb.  p.  94.  If  thia  priae^  if  right,Br  Mcaail 
balow,  and  moat  of  the  oomctlona  nnder  it,  are  wroB^  But  lam  pcranaded  that  tha  ai^ 
of  thia  rale  Hi.  not  obeevre  how  common  ia  the  phraaeelogy  which  it  eoademna;  ei,  "F« 
eattimg-«wag  of  them  \}9  tha  reconciling  of  tk$  worlds  what  ahall  the  rwmmme  ^  thmt\*M 
fkom  the  dead  ? "— Aom.  si,  16.  Finally,  thia  anthot  z^ecta  the  of  which  moat  mta  a 
when  a  poaaeeaiTe  pTecedea  tha  verbal  noon ;  juatifiea  and  prefera  the  mixed  ac  deabW  va* 
tltm  ef  tne  pardciple ;  and,  coaaequeotly,  neither  wiihea  nor  attenpta  to  dietingniah  tb*  pv^ 
fkom  the  verbal  noua.  Tat  he  does  not  fail  to  repeat,  with  aome  additional  iaaenuvr, 
Mtion,  that,  "  What  do  you  think  of  myAcraa'a  nmmu^t  ia  diiEarent  la  (aay,^vas}  Vhit 
think  of  my  Aorta  nmningt " — lb.  p.  M. 

0B8.  47.— That  Bngliah  books  in  general,  and  the  style  of  even  our  beat  wntaia,  •baeld  H 
be  fbund  eztropt  from  errors  in  the  oouairuction  of  partici[dea,  will  not  be  Aai^t  *«aai| 
whmt  we  oonainer  the  multiplici^  of  uaea  to  which  worda  of  thia  aert  are  put,  aad  tbt 


   Jp«rt^    _    ._   ^ 

topic,  haa  led  me  Into  a  multitude  of  eritioal  remarks,  daeigned  both  for  Aa  rafnU^ 
prmdplee  which  I  reject,  and  for  tha  elucidation  and  defenoe  of  thoee  which  are  pfMcsol 
aummed  up  in  notes,  or  apodal  rulea,  for  the  correction  of  falae  syntax.  If  my  dttiweil 
aBree  with  the  teaching  of  our  eoaunon  nrnmmatiana,  it  ia  chiefly  becMne  theet  aeibop  f 
met  theamelvee.  Of  tlua  aort  of  teaching  I  shall  here  offer  bat  me  example  more,  sod  ti^ 
these  atiletares  to  a  close:  ■*  When  present  partidplea  are  preceded  vj  an  aitidi,«t7 
a^jMtive,  they  beeoma  noona,  aad  moat  not  be  follownd  bj  olyQGliva  pnmmn^  ai  aoui* 
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m  prvpoiition ;  u,  IA«  renffv  of  mmijf  heohM  wattm  C&e  AmSA.  But  nieli  nooai,  Hk«  til  otlwn, 
xnmy  M  Qfled  wiAout  an  article,  belos  nffldnidy  diceorered  hj  tbe  following  praposittoo ;  u,  A« 
«M*  to  pnpar*  Ika  wav,  h^prmokimg  of  rtpmUmee.  Ateo  an  article,  or  proMran  sdj«enT«, 
m&y  |^ec«d«  a  cUoMf  tuM  aa  a  noon,  utd  oommendiig  trltk  a  partidple ;  %M,kiBteaekingchUdnm 
ictM  fucMfory," — i)r.  IFtbon'i  Sf/tkibtu  of  Englith  Omm.  p.  xxx.  Here  the  Uit  position  of  the 
learned  doctor,  If  it  be  tnie,  oompletely  annuls  the  first :  or,  If  the  first  he  tme,  the  last  most 
needs  be  frlse.  And,  aocwding  to  Lowth,  L.  Hvnmjt  and  masT  others,  the  eeeend  is  aa  had  a« 
eitlier.  The  Usbop  says,  oonceming  this  very  example,  that  by  the  use  of  the  prepoeition 
after  the  participle  prMching,  "the  phrase  is  rendeiea  oAemrs  and  mnUTwout ;  for  tne  obrioiw 
m— fling  of  it,  io  its  present  form,  ia,  *  hr  preaching  cottMntimg  repentance,  or  on  that  aahjeet ; ' 
wiMXMe  the  senee  intended  ia, '  by  paUishing  the  eoTeaant  of  repentanoe,  and  dedaring  repeal* 
«nce  to  be  a  condition  of  acceptance  with  God.'  "-^-Lawth't  Oram.  p.  82.  "  It  onaht  to  be, '  bjr 
Me  preaching  of  repentanoe ;  *^  or,  }>j  preaching  reptntanee."— Jftffroy'a  Oram.  p.  ISS. 

NOTES  TO  BULK  XX. 

N<m  I. — AotivQ  parddples  havs  the  same  coTenunent  ai  the  verbe  from  which 
they  mn  derived ;  ihe  preporition  of,  therefore,  bqouU  never  be  ued  after  the  parti> 
ci{J!e»  vban  the  verb  does  aoi  require  it.    Thus,  in  phrases  like  ffae  foUowing,  of  is 
imjnroper :  *'  EeepiDg  qf  one  d^  in  seven/'— "  Bj  iweaohing  of  njmntanm,^ 
They  left  beating  Fral." 

NoTB  n. — VHrn  a  tranntive  partiraple  is  iKHmrted  into  a  noun,  q/*  must  be 
inserted  to  govern  Q»  object  following ;  as,  "  So  that  there  was  no  wiAiantUng  of 
Urn." — Walker*$  Particles,  p.  252.  "  The  cause  of  their  salvation  doth  not  so 
mocli  arise  from  their  embraett^of  mercy,  aa  from  God**  exercising  of  it" — Pet^ 
ington^a  0'br£i,  Vol.  ii,  p.  91.    Imth  is  w<  ncnmi^o/' Christ  with  the  whole  soul." 

,  — .Baxter.    "  In  thy  povring-out  of  thy  faty  upon  Jerusalem." — Meekielj  ix,  8. 
NoTK  ni. — ^When  the  insertion  of  the  word  of,  to  complete  the  ooDversioD  of  the 

'  transitiTe  participle  into  a  noun,  produces  amlngui^  or  harshness,  some  better  phrase- 
ology  must  be  chosen.  Example:  "JBecaose  the  action  took  place  prior  to  the 
taking  place  of  the  other  jmst  aotion." — Kirkham*s  Gram.  p.  140.  Bere  the  words 
prior  aiod  place  have  no  regular  oonstruotion ;  and  if  we  say,  '*  prior  to  the  taking 
Mf  pittct  of  the  other,"  we  make  the  jumble  still  wtnse.  an  thoefioe,  "  Becaaas 
action  took  place  before  the  other  past  actum;" — or,  " Beeanse  tiie actioD  took 

'  plaeeprmottslir  to  the  other  past  aotion." 

NoTfl  IV. — When  participles  beoome  nouns,  thdr  tdverbs  should  ^ber  beooow 
adjeotivas,  <a  ba  taken  as  parts  ci  such  nouns,  written  as  compound  words :  or,  if 
oeiUier  of  these  methods  be  agreeable,  a  greater  change  should  be  made.  Exaaplaa 
of  error :  1.  "jS^A</y  understanding  a  sentence  depends  very  much  on  a  knowledge  of 
its  gnunmatieal  construotion." — C^ffi/y't  Gram.  12th  Ed.  p.  3.  Say.  "The  right 
understandiog  o/*  a  seotenoe,"  &o.  2.  "  Elopement  is  a  running  away,  or  private  do- 
putare." — Welucr'e  El.  SpeUing-Book,  102.  Write  "rvnningowav"  as  one 
wovd.  3-  "  If  they  [Milton  a  desoriptionsT  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  o/ftKftn^  too 
frequently  to  mattora  of  learning,  and  to  fibles  of  antiqniW. " — Mair*s  Rhet.  p.  461. 
Saw.  "  If  they  have  aaj  fault,  it 'a,  that  they  allude  too  freqaentiy,"  &e.^ 

Mora  V. — When  the  partidple  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  its  eonveruiH)  into  a 
nooa  appeara  to  he  improper ;  because  the  construction  of  the  adjective  beoomes 
anoBialoiis,  and  its  relation  donbtfiil :  as,  "  When  we  qieak  of  '  ai»££f»on*s  being 
rtMUeti,*  or.  *a  di$eate*a  being  deceitful.*  "^Mitrray^t  Oram,  i,  p.  S46;  Kirt- 
hamU,  p.  ^4.  This  ou^t  to  be,  *'  When  we  nieak  5  aa^Uion  at  being  restless, 
or  s  dipBose  oi  bnng  deceitful ; "  but  Dr.  Blair,  from  whom  tbe  text  originally  came, 
appears  to  have  written  it  thus :  "  When  we  speak  of  anUntion't  being  restless,  or  a 
(Urease  h&ng  deceitful." — Lbct.  zvi,  p.  155.  This  is  inconsistent  with  itself;  for 
OD0  noon  is  poaaesnve,  and  the  other,  oojective. 

Ifon  YI.— When  a  compound  partituple  is  converted  into  a  noun,  the  hyphen 
seems  to  be  necessaiy,  to  prevent  ambiguity ;  but  such  compound  nouns  are  never 
elegant,  and  it  is  in  general  better  to  avoid  them,  by  some  change  in  the  expression. 
KxBiii{^ :  "  Even  as  the  being  healed  of  a  wound,  presuppoeeth  the  plaster  or  salve  : 
bat  not,  on  Ihe  contrazyj  for  the  application  of  the  daster  presnpposeth  not  Ute  being 
healed."Sarday'a  Fonts^  Tol.i.p.  148.  Th»  pbnad,  "  iJuMng  healed,"  tmght 
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to  mean  onlj,  the  creature  hsaUd  ;  ind  not,  the  heing-kecied,  or  (A«  heaHng  rteetMi, 
which  is  what  the  writer  intended.  But  the  simplo  word  heding  might  have  bea 
used  in  the  latter  sense;  for,  in  partidpial  nonns,  the  diBtmetiaui of  voice  tndtfi 
tense  are  commonlj  disregarded.  | 

Note  VII. — parUaple  sboold  not  be  aaed  where  the  infinitire  mood,  the  nU 
Doao,  a  common  snbstentiTe,  or  a  phraae  eqmTileat,  will  better  express  the  meuing 
Bxamples :  1. "  Bat  placing  an  aooent  on  the  aeooiid  ajllaUe  of  unae  words,  wooU 
entirely  derange  tbem."— .Kimy*!  Gram,  i,  p.  289.  Say  rather,  "  But,  tojim 
an  accent — Bat  the  pladns  ^an  accent — w,  Bat  an  accent  placed  va  iiit  mad 
syllable  of  these  irards,  wontd  entirely  derange  them."  2.  "  To  require  their  hei»ft 
that  case."— /6.  ii,  p.  21.  Say,  •*  To  require  them  to  &e  in  that  case."  S.  "Sk 
regrets  not  having  read  it."—  West'e  Latere,  p.  216.  Say,  "  She  na^tkdii , 
hat  not  read  it."  Or,  "  She  does  not  regret  that  sAe  hat  nad  h."  for  Ae  ttrt 
is  eqairocal,  and  admits  either  of  these  senses.  I 

Note  Till. — A  participle  used  for  a  nominative  after  he,  is,  tnn,  &o.,  prodneai 
oonBtniction  which  is  more  naturally  understood  to  be  a  oomponnd  form  of  the  itA; 
and  which  is  therefore  not  well  atkpted  to  the  sense  intended,  when  one  telli  ^  , 
something  is,  was,  or  may  be.  Examples:  1.  "  Whose  bnaness  i$  shoeing toiwk" 
— 0.  B  Peirce's  Gram.  p.  365.  Say,  "  Whose  bafianeas  it  is,  to  shoe  aniaub;' 
— or,  "  Whose  business  is  the  shoeing  of  animals."  2.  "  This  wot  in  fact  eoNMrinf 
the  depodto  to  his  own  use."— ifurrav'i  Key,  ii,  p.  200.  Say  rather,  "TUi  w 
in  (not  a  converting  of  the  depomte  to  his  own  use.  —79. 

Non  IX. — Vert*  of  preventing  should  be  made  to  govern,  not  the  putidple  a 
^n;,  nor  what  are  called  sobstantive  phrases,  bat  the  objeotive  case  of  a  nono  or  fn> 
noun ;  and  if  a  participle  follow,  it  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  preposition  fi^'^ 
"  But  the  admiration  due  to  so  eminent  a  poet,  most  not  prevent  us  from  rawtfhi; 
some  other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed." — Blair's  Bket.  p.  438.  ISaai^ 
of  error:  1.  "  I  endeavoared  to  prevent  lettiiw  him  eaoa|)e." — IngersoWt  Gram.^ 
160.  Say, — "  to  prevent  his  escape."  2.  "  To  prevent  ttt  being  connected  witb  lit 
nearest  noun." — ChurckiWs  Gram.  p.  367,  Say,  '*  To  prevent  it  from  bang  «■ 
nected,"  &;c  3.  *'  To  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence." — Roherim'i 
jlmm'ca,  Vol.  ii,  p  146.  Say.  "  To  prevent  it Dursting  out,"  &o.  4.  "T« 
prevent  their  injuring  or  murdering  of  others." — Broum*s  ZHvinttg,  p.  26.  8iJ 
rather,  "  To  prevent  them  from  injuring  or  murdering  others.** 

Note  X. — In  the  use  of  partidples  and  of  verbal  nouns,  the  leadiag  word  in 
should  always  be  made  the  leading  or  governing  word  in  the  oODstmetion ;  lod  wben 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  ne  possesrive  case  or  some  otiier  oariit  to  come 
the  participle,  it  is  better  to  r^eot  both,  and  vatr  the  ezpmrion.    Examines :  "Aof ; 
persm  may  easily  convince  himself  ct  the  tmth  of  this,  by  listraiog  to  Jortig»*'*  j 
converting  in  a  language  [whioh^  he  does  not  understand.  — C^wnhUrt  ^^"""j^  ! 
361.    "It  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  style  (bounding  witb  negatives."— 7}.  p.  8^. 
These  forms  are  right ;  though  the  latter  might  be  varied,  by  the  insertion  of  "  «^ 
abounds  "  for  "  aoounding.      But  the  oelebrated  examples  before  dted,  aboot  vt 
"  ladg  holding  up  her  train,"  or  the  "lady's  Aolc&'njr  up  her  train," — the 
dismissing  bis  servant,"  or  the  "person's  dismissing  hb  servant," — tbe  "^^ 
nmning  tonlay,"  or  the  "horse's  running  toJay,"  —  and  many  others  wHchw"* 
grammarians  suppose  to  be  interehaneeable,  are  equally  bad  in  both  forms. 

NoTB  XI. — Participles,  in  general,  however  constmed,  should  have  a  clear  fwf' 
enoe  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  being,  action,  or  paanim.  The  followinff  '^^'^ 
therefore  &ulty:  "By  estahUsking  good  laws,  our  jMoee  is  secared.' — J^*"*^ 
Gram.  p.  88;  Fotker's,  27.  Peace  not  being  the  estaAKsAer  of  tin  I^^^-iJ^ 
authors  should  have  said,  "  By  aiaUithing goodlaws,  w«9eoure  onrpesoe." 
wttf  1^  no  danger  of  spoiling  thdr  Cues,  or  ot  gaining  converts." — IhrreysEtf, 
ii,  p.  201 .  This  sentence  is  to  me  utterly  anintolligible.  If  tiie  eontext 
tiiere  might  iwsnbly  be  some  sense  hi  saying,  "T%ey  will  be  in  no  daogerof  fflcmo; 
their  lBoeB."^&c.   "Thatlaw  is  umnlled,  in tiie  veiyoef  ofUt  ietng  modi.  - 
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%  B.  Peirci^i  GVom.  p  267.  *' The  ac<  o/'MAKHfoa  ?av,'*is  a  pbraseiiiteUig^le; 
at.  **  the  act  of  id  bsinq  hasi,'*  is  a  downriglit  solecism  —  a  positive  absurdity. 

Nora  XII. — A  needlesa  or  indiiorimiiute  use  of  participles  for  nouns,  or  of  nouns 
br  partioiplee,  is  ind«gnit,  if  not  immoper,  and  ongbt  therefore  to  be  avoided,  fi^ 
immes :  "  Of  deootee  pouesrion  or  heUmgin^" — Mmrtty*i  Oram,  i,  p.  118 ;  Ingtr- 
nlTt,  71 .  "  The  prejMMition  of,  ftequentW  impUes  posaesmon,  property,  or  hdo^t^ 
0." — Oocpti't  PI.  and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  137.  Say  ,  "  Of  frequently  denotes  possession, 
IT  tk»  rdmtm  of  proptrUi."  England  psrodns  the  folly  of  tJu  dm^fing  of  such 
pni  iiirinns."— iKa»«'«  Ponar,  p.  149.  Bzpangs  M«  a^  the  last  o/,  that  dmgiitjf 
nay  stand  as  a  partidple. 

NoTi  Xm. — Perfect  participles  being  Tarionsly  formed,  care  should  be  talcen  to 
ixpress  titem  agreeably  to  the  best  usage,  and  also  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pret- 
uits  of  their  verbs,  where  there  is  any  difierenoe  of  form.  Example :  "  It  wonld 
be  well,  if  all  vriters  who  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful  to  avoid  a 
x>rmptioD  at  present  so  prevalent,  of  saying,  %t  was  wrole,  for,  it  teas  written  ;  Ju 
was  drove,  for,  he  wcu  driven  ;  I  Have  went,  for,  I  have  gone,  &c  in  all  which  in* 
itanees  a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to  supply  the  proper  participle,  without  any  neoeauty 
Erou  the  want  of  such  word." — Narrirs  Hermes,  p.  186. 

IMPBOPBISmS  FOB  GOBBEOTION. 
FALSE  SYNTAX  UNDER  RULE  XX. 

ExAMPLXS  UlTDBK  NOTB  I. — ExPITKOB  OF. 

•<  1b  forming  of  his  sentencet,  he  wu  very  exact." — Error  noticed  by  Murray,  i,  p.  191. 

[rouvLB. — Ko(  procar,  bMMN  ttw  pnpodtlOD  li  uMd  afttr  th«  partielpl*  formimf,  whoM  nrb  dOM  aol 
Mqvin  b.  Bat,  Hrafdnf  to  Rota  lat  nnder  Buk  20ui,  *'A«tira  putldplM  ham  tbt  nm*  KonntiMDl  ai  tha  tarbt 
fmn  wUeb  tbaj  an  darlTad ;  tba  prwpoalUoo  of,  ihaiwbn,  ihonld  dm  ba  nwd  aftar  tba  pardelple,  vban  tha  wb 
4m  aot  taqvli*  It."    Thafatoa,  of  wonld  ba  ondttad ;  tbni, "  Id  Ibrmlng  hit  anttenoai,  ha  waa  vary  axaal."] 

For  iMrtbdieriiis  of  iriikh  I  condemn  them."— Anwloy**  ITorib,  iii,  3fi4.  "To  prohibit 
hfa  hMien  from  loi^ng  of  that  book."— A.  1,  S3S.  •«Toii  will  please  them  exceedingly,  in 
CTTing  down  of  ordinanoet."— Mitchill  :  A.  1,  219.  *<  The  wsr-w(df  subsequently  beoune 
tn  engine  for  easting  of  stonee." — Con^Me't  MUetUany,  117.  "  The  art  of  dresring 
of  hides  and  woriung  in  leather  was  pmctiaed." — lb.  xxi,  101.  "  In  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  him,  for  restoring  of  order." — JtaUm't  Hitt.  ii,  87.  "  The  Arabians  exerdwd  them- 
wlrai  by  compodng  of  orations  and  poems."— SuJla'a  &>ran,  p.  17.  Behold,  the  widow- 
mman  waa  tiiere  gathering  of  etioki." — l£in^,  xvii,  10.  '*  The  prieats  were  busied  in 
oSeiing  of  burnt-offerings." — 2  Chron.  xxxt,  14.  "But  Aaahel  would  not  turn  aside  from 
fsOowingof  him." — 2  &i)t.ii,  21.  "Hel^  off  building  of  Ram  ah,  and  dwelt  in  Tinah." 
—1  IB»g9,  XT,  31.  "Those  who  aeeose  us  of  denying  of  it,  belie  us."- JSnwBqr'a  ITonb, 
tH,  180.  "And  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house."- A.  i,  192.  "Those  that  set 
•bout  repairing  of  the  wall*."— iS.  i,  469.  "And  secretlT  begetting  of  divisions."- iJ.  i, 
S2l.  "Whom  he  had  made  use  of  in  gathering  (rf  his  ^orch." — lb.  i,  £36.  "In 
defining  and  distinguishing  of  the  aoceptions  and  uses  of  those  particles." —  Watka's  Par- 
Mis,  p.  13. 

*  M pmiiBhing  of  this,  we  OTerthrow 

The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too."— i>ryii»n,  p.  92. 

Unsbb  Notb  n. — Abticlxs  Riainna  OF. 
"The  mixing  them  makes  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  ficdon." — KamM,  EL  of  Crit* 
ii,  857.  "The  same  objeotion  lies  against  the  employing  statues." — lb.  ii,  368.  "Uore 
eficaelons  than  the  venting  opulence  upon  the  Fine  Arts.  * — lb.  Vol.  i,  p.  viiL  "It  is  the 
^riogdiffwent  names  to  the  same  object." — A.ii,  19.  "Whenwehave  in  view  the  erecting 
acohnan."— a.  ii«  06.  "  The  stndning  an  elevated  snl^octbevond  due  boimds,  is  a  vlee  not 
10  frequent." — A.  1,  306.  "The  cut^g  evemeens  in  the  shape  of  animals  Is  very  n- 
cient."— A,  ii,  327.  "The  keeping  juries.  wiUiout  meet,  drin£  or  fire,  can  be  accounted 
for  ordy  on  the  same  Idea." — WtMtPt  Eatay*,  p.  801.  "  The  writing  the  verbs  at  length 
on  his  date,  will  be  a  very  useful  exerdse." — Baci'a  Oram.  p.  20.  "  The  avoiding  them  is 
not  an  object  of  any  moment." — Shtridan't  Laet.  p.  180.  "  Comparison  la  the  increasing  or 
decrtssing  the  Signification  of  a  Word  by  Domes." — Brituh  Gram.  p.  97.  "  Compi^on 
iithelnereseing  or  Decreasing  the  Qnalifarby  l)egrees."— Jwatewaw's  Bn^kh  &f»tax,  p.  27. 
"The  placing  a  Circnmstance  before  Urn  Word  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  the  easiest  of 
•U  Isvershm." — ^li.  p.  140.  "  'What  is  emphasis  i  It  ii  the  emitting  a  stronger  and  fuller 
•oond  id  vdee,"  tc— Bradfay**  Oram.  p.  108.  "  Besides,  the  varying  the  terms  will  render 
tha  nseof  them  more  IkmiUar."— jIJm.  Mwrajta  Oram.  p.  26.  "And  yet  the  eonflolag 
ttsBushsa  to  this  trwpefnc^^  has  misled  them  I  "—Home  abofa'i  iXssfstoii,  Yoi  i,  p.  15. 
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**Vlutblimoo«iiiundid,k  merely  thcMlicTiiicU*  nuieg-."— TTiinliJt  UarmI  fkiimm, 

p.  417.  "llio  fi"i*ni''*t**ty  too  great  a  quantity  of  kaowleajge  at  raodom,  orerloada  tha 
mind  inatead  of  adorning  it." — Formtj^t  Belloi-LMtr«t,  p.  S.  **  For  the  compassing  hit 
point," — JtoOin't  Hiti.  U*  Ss.  "To  the  introdwoiag  ku^  aa  iwreited  order  of  tUnga.**— 
Bu^M  Jm^W,  p.  9«.  *'Whi^  remire  only  the  doing  en  eztenal  action."— A.  p.  16k 
"laieimpriaminginybodylatAaati^yoWinUfl."— aBa.Fox:&Har«flM.p.47.  "Who 
<moae  the  oiniuning  eneh  extenriTe  eomiiiaad  on  me  penon." — Dtmam't  Ckmvt  p.  ISO. 
'OunxnryoontribatednateUttletotbeenerTatingULeiTfinceB.'' — Smie'*  S>mt,p,  49,  "Ttu 
kee^^ng  one  d^  of  the  week  fht  a  labbath."— Bonfa/f  Wm*»,  i,  202.  "The  doi^  ■ 
tUi^c  ie  ooBtary  to  the  forbearing  of  it."— A.  i,  SS7.  "  The  doubUng  the  Stoma  ia,  kev^ 
•rer,  aoBLetiues  regnlar."— jaii>b;  m  lAf  OtmA  A^tiaitl,  p.  29.  "The  inaOTtug  thm  earn- 
mon  aspirate  too,  ia  improper." — lb.  p.  134.  "  But  in  Spenaer's  time  the  pnmonacii^  lit 
•d  aeema  already  to  have  been  aomething  of  an  archaiam." — PAUoiojfical  Mutmim,  VoL  i,  ^ 
066.  "And  to  the  recondling  the  effect  of  their  venea  oq  the  eye." — lb.  i,  669.  "  Who  it 
waa  nek  fai  tbmx  powor  to  hinder  tike  taking  the  whole." — Amon'M  EtHmaltt  ii*  16fi*  'Ht 
had  indeed  ^imtiucKderihimsdf  for  the  ehvltiiig  the  getea.''—Aid.  "  So  hie  whale  fife 
wal  a  doing  the  will  of  the  gethar/'— Pw<n,yfcw,  ir,  99.  «•  It  ^gniflea  the  satten^  m 
lectf'ving  the  action  expreaaed." — PritaUe^t  Oram.  p.  37.  "  The  pretended  crimo  thcRte 
waa  the  declaring  hixoself  to  be  tiie  Son  of  God."— IFmCc  Letter;  p.  210.  *' Paiaing  ia 
reeolTlng  a  eentenee  into  ita  diJforent  parta  of  apaech."— A«»t*«  Gnm,  p.  26. 


"Ihere  ii  no  eoqtecting  iOM  admiration  of  beholdera."— Sarta".    '•There  le  no  Udog 
yon  in  tiie  houae." — SM^ean.    **Por  ih»  better  ragnlatbtg  goranment  in  the  proraet 
of  Maasachuaetta." — British  Farliament.    "The  predae  marking  the  shadowy  bonndaria 
of  a  complex  eovemmeut." — /.  Q.  A4amf»  Rhtt,  YoL  ii,  p.  6.  "  [This  state  of  dMeiptiBe| 
requires  the  volantary  foregoing  many  things  which  we  desire,  and  aetting  ooraelTea  to  whsl 
we  have  no  inclination  to.'  — Bvtkr't  Analogjf,  P^l^-   "This  amounta  to  an  sctive  aeCtiat 
thenuelTea  against  religion." — A.  p.  264.    "which  engaged  oar  ancient  frieoda  to 
mderly  establishing  our  Christian  discipline." — If.  E.IH$cip.-p.  117.   "Some men  aivte 
unjust  that  there  is  no  securing  our  own  property  or  life,  but  by  opposing  force  to  fiaite.' 
-Arams'*  Diomitg,  p.  26.  "An  AtA  tuc  the  better  aaonring  the  Bi|^  ud  T-jHrtiw  ot 
Sob^Mt."- OM.lil.  Slst.  "MinwaloaaciiiiBgtheriekiadkooBtiBned.*'— JBarcfay'allW^  I 
iii,  1S7.    "  It  would  have  been  no  traaagreasing  the  i^oatle'a  rule."- A.  p.  140.     "Aa  fcr  | 
u  ooBKstent  with  the  proper  ecadoeting  the  boaineaa  of  the  Honae." — Gmor*t  hs  Ommmt, 


1839.  "  Because  he  would  have  no  quarrelling  at  the  just  condemning  them  at  tlut  day." 
— LoK)  amd  Grace,  p.  42.  "  That  transferring  tUs  natural  manner —  wUl  ensure  propriety." 
Rtuhtimtkt  FoMM,  p.  372.   "If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gat^  he  should  have  old  toaii^ 


"  So  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himaal£"— Bten^t  AW.  p.  97  ;  Mumf'i 
Gram,  i,  p.  317.  "  Or  with  that  man's  avowing  his  dedgna."— Bfatr,  p.  104 ;  Mlmn^  f. 
308  ;  Parker  and  Fox,  Part  III,  p.  88.  '*  On  his  putting  the  queatLon."— jldami's  RAet.  YtjL  u, 
p.  111.  "The  importaaoe  of  teaohera'  requiring  their  pu^la  to  read  each  aectioiL  maay 
timas  ovw." — Kirkham'*  Slomtiim,  p.  169.  "  FoUteneet  ia  a  kind  of  forgetting  one'a  self 
in  Older  to  be  agreeable  to  othen." — Bamsa^'i  Cyrm.  "Hoeh,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  aai 
the  agreeableneBa  of  episUdary  writing,  will  depend  on  ita  introducing  us  into  some  aequiMt- 
ance  with  the  writer."— .BAatr**  BA«t.  p.  370 ;  Mack's  IHaertatitm  in  Aw  Qrmm.  p.  Xli. 
*'  Richard's  restoration  to  reapectability,  depends  on  his  paying  hia  debta."— O.  B.  Ptim'i 
Oram.  p.  176.  "  Their  snppljring  ellipeea  where  none  ever  existed ;  their  paraing  wwda,  of 
aeateneea  already  full  and  perfect,  as  though  depending  on  words  understood." — i&.  p.  S7i- 
"Her  voting  hoself  and  wedding  tears, '^  Stc,  "her  npbraidii^  Paria  for  his  oowardfoc^" 
tea. — Kair't  BhH.  p.  433.  "A  prapoaition  may  be  known  by  ita  admitting  after  it  a  fee* 
uouil  pronoun,  in  the  oljeotive  oaae."— JAmr's  Oram.  p.  38;  Mfm'',  14;  Bmem'a,  II; 
Umtlm^tf  18 ;  end  others.  «Bat  tUa  foraie  no  just  ol^ection  to  tta  denoting  ttna.'*— 
Jfvrrasr's  Oram.  p.  66.  "  Of  men'a  violating  or  djaregarding  the  relations  whidi  God  has 
placed  ^em  in  hue."— Aiffar's  Amlogg,  p.  164.  "  Soocess,  indeed,  no  more  decidaa  fas 
the  tight,  than  a  man's  killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel."- CompAe^f  RAet.  p.  29S.  "Hii 
reminung  them." — K^kkam't  Sioeutum,-p.  123.  "This  mistake  waa  ecRocted  by  Ue  pas- 
oeptor's  oausiog  him  to  plant  SMse  beana."^A.  p.  236.  "Their  n^lacting  this  was 
ruinous."— -fVert**  B.  Orwii.  p.  8L  "  That  he  waa  eerioua,  i^peasa  froaa  hia  dialB- 
guisking  the  athesa  aa  •  finite.' iMA't  Omn.  p.  10.  "  ffis  heema  an  not  at  ell  awAla 
of  hii  datng  it."— Alartdbn's  JOaautiim,  p.  119. 


fXa  allegory  is  tha  saying  one  thing,  *ad  meaning  another;  a  dooble-meeainr  or  dilagy 
ia  the  e^ins  wij  one  tlung,  but  having  two  ia  view."- f*itoiytsaf  Mtmmm,  YoL  i,  p. 


TTxDBs  Nora  XL- ADncnvH  Rbquiu  OF. 


tha  key."— iAw6«<i,  Act  ii.  So.  3. 


TTvDBB  NffTB  n. — PossBssms  BntDnta  OF. 


TJiTDBa  NoTB  in. — Chamos  thb  Expkbsbioit. 
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nouoB,  OP  the  word  to  before  it.' —ifumy^  Onm.  p*  3S{  JJgtr'*,  18;  iliMen'*.  10;  Comlu% 
and  xaanyothen.  •*Anommajtbi.gma^}»^iningaiABa 

it,  or  bj  its  maJdng  lense  of  itseli^'— JCwMafM**  GroM.  p.  17;  Mmraj/'t,  27 ;  fro.  "An 
Adjactire  may  mmuly  be  known  by  its  maUng  aanae  with  th«  addition  of  the  word  tMtiff  i 
as,  ■  ffood  thing;  a  had  thing." — Sams  Avtian.  *<It  is  §99a  in  the  objeedT*  case,  from  its 
denoting  the  object  affwW^by  th^  act  of  leaving."— 0.  B.  Paina't  Oram.  p.  U.  "  It  ia 
Men  in  the  peeaesaiTe  oaa^  from  ita  denoting  the  potatnor  of  ionHtthiag."— -itiJ.  "  Hm 
name  bum  is  cansed  by  the  adnaiae  wAottvpr  to  b«  twofbld  itttfjectiT*  oase,  fram  its  detiB4- 
ing,  of  itselt  one  petaon  aa  tiM  s^eet  the  two  xtniariub" — M.  **Wium,  aa  naad 
in  t]ke  last  line,  ia  a  oennective^  frnn  ita  joining  that  liae  to  the  other  part  of  the  aantapoa." 
— lb.  p.  £9.  "  From  their  denoting  reciprocatum.' '— Z4.  p.  64.  "  To  allow  them  the  aaking 
use  of  that  liberty.**— SiUa'«  £«nm,  p.  116.  The  wont  effaet  of  it  is,  the  fixing  on  year 
mind  a  habit  of  indecisioD." — 7W(f#  Studmttn  JfuntaJ;  p.  60.  "And  yon  groan  the  more 
deeply,  as  you  reflect  that  there  is  no  shaking  it  off." — p.  ^7.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  jostiiy  the  hanng  recourse  to  a  Latin  tranalation  of  a  Greek  writer." — Cokridga't  Intro~ 
Aw<wm  p.  16.  '*  Hnnwor  is  the  nak^  others  aot  er  talk  abstordly."— HoeMfa  LtclmM. 
"Ihera  are  lenarkaUt  instancflt  of  their  not  affbcting  each  other." — BvUm's  Amaiofgt  p. 
2M.  **  The  leaving  Csaar  out  of  the  eonunlssion  was  not  fhun  any  alight." — l4f*of  dem, 
p.  44.  "Of  the  reoeivins  this  toleration  thankfully  I  ahall  say  no  more." — Dtydent  Works, 
p.  S8.  "Henrietta  was  delighted  with  JtUia's  working  lace  so  Tery  weU." — 0.  B.  Peiree's 
GrsM.  p.  255.  "And  it  is  &om  their  representing  each  two  different  words  that  the  confu- 
sion has  ariseo." — Booth't  Introd.  p.  42.  ".^Isohj^us  died  of  a  fracture  of  his  akoU,  caused 
by  an  eagle's  letting  fall  a  tortoiw  on  hia  ^mSu  —Biog.  Diet,  "  He  doubted  their  having 
it" — Fekh'i  Gwtf.  Gram.  p.  81.  "Themakiag  oiuselTee  deaily  understood,  ia  the  chid 
end  of  speech." — l^eridatvi  EhevHont  p.  68.  There  is  no  disoovering  in  their  coonte- 
nances,  any  signs  which  are  the  natorsf  concomitants  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart." — lb.  p. 
166.  **  Nothing  can  be  more  commwi  or  less  proper  than  to  speak  of  a  river's  amptifing 
itiM." — CampbSFt  RAet.  p.  186.  Our  not  using  the  finmex  espresaion,  is  owing  to  this." 
—BuOioma't  E,  Oram.  p.  69. 

TTiTDsn  Non  lY. — Distmax  or  Astebss. 

*'To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or  the  laying  dovrn  the  method  of  the  dui- 
eovae." — JUatr*!  .SAsf.  p.  311.  *'To  the  pulling  doira  of  strong  holds."— 2  Cor.  x,  4. 
"Can  a  mere  buckling  on  a  military  weapon  ii%u«  courage?" — Bromt't  EttimaU,  U  62. 
"  living  expensively  and  luxuriously  destroys  health." — Murray**  Gram.  1,  234.  "  By  living 
frugally  and  temperately,  health  is  preserved." — Ibid.  "  By  living  temperately,  our  health 
ii  jwomoted." — fb.  p.  227.  "  By  the  doing  away  of  the  necessity." — The  Friend,  xiii,  157. 
"  He  reconunended  to  them,  however,  the  immediately  calling  of  the  whole  community  to 
the  church." — Gregor^e  Diet.  to.  VanirHomntm.  "  The  separation  of  la^e  numbers  in  this 
manner  certainly  fwiutatea  the  reading  them  rlj^itly."— CAwvAOr*  Oram.  p.  803.  *'  From 
thek  merely  admitting  of  a  twofold  grammatical  conatruotiai." — PhUol.  Mu—um,  i,  468. 
"  His  gravely  lecturing  his  firiend  about  iL" — lb.  i,  478.  "  For  the  blotting  out  of  ma." — 
Gumey'4  Evtdencet,  p.  140.  "  From  the  not  using  of  water." — Barclay's  Works,  i,  189. 
"By  the  gentle  dropping  in  of  a  pebble."~<SA«rKft)»'«  Elocution,  p.  125.  "To  the  carrying 
on  a  great  part  of  that  general  coarse  of  nature." — Butler's  Analogy,  p.  127.  "Then  the 
not  interposing  is  so  far  &om  being  a  ground  of  complaint." — lb.  p.  147.  "  The  bare 
omission,  or  raOier  the  not  employing  of  wiaX  is  used." — CamfAdts  Bhet.  p.  180 ;  Jaimieaon\ 
48.  "  Bringing  together  incon^nous  adverba  is  a  very  common  fault." — Chtrdiiffa  Oram, 
p.  S29.  **TiUB  is  a  ps^eBnn^ltive  proof  of  itt  not  proceeding  firmn  them." — Butler' t  Analogy, 
p.  186.  "It  represents  him  in  »«har»eter  to  which  the  aett«  unjustly  is  peculiarly  unsuit- 
aUe." — Camfbelfe  Rket.  p.  372.  "They  will  aim  at  aometning  buher  than  merely  the 
dealing  out  of  harmonious  sounds." — Ka-kham's  SoctUiom,  p.  65.  "  This  is  intelligible  and 
nifficient;  and  going  farther  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  our  bculties." — Butler's  Analogy, 
p.  147.  "Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of  the  sulnect." — Murrains 
Gram.  p.  348 ;  Jamieson's  Rhet.  185.  "  Even  Isabella  was  finally  jvevailed  upon  to  assent 
to  the  sending  out  aeommission  to  investigate  lus  oondnet." — Lift  <if  C^lumiuM.  "Forthe 
turning  away  of  the  lunple  shall  alay  than."— i,  32. 

**Thiek  fingers  alwan  should  *n«i>M«ya  . 
IK^thout  the  rtretdiing  out  the  hand."— JQm/s  Posim,  p.  S8ff. 

Uhdu  Nom  T.— FABXidpLn  with  ADJBomis. 

-1b  there  any  Scripture  speaks  of  the  light's  being  inward  i"—5an<Iiiy*«  Warke,  i,  367. 
"Fte  I  beUeve  not  the  bting  positive  therdn  ossential  to  salvation."- A.  Ui,  330.  **Our 
not  bring  able  to  act  an  unifism  right  part  irithont  some  thought  and  care."— JBNifaf'f 
AauUogg,  p.  122.  "  Upon  supposition  of  its  being  reconcileable  with  the  constitution  of 
nature." — U.  p.  128.  "  Upon  acoonnt  of  its  not  oeing  discoveraUe  by  reason  or  erpeti- 
eace."— A.  p.  170.   "  XIpon  aeooiuit  of  duir  bdng  unlike  tite  known  ooniaa  of  nature."— 
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lb.  p.  171.  **  Our  being  able  to  diKem  re«*oni  fijr  them,  gires  t  pootirs  cndifaOit;  to  tlu 
bistory  of  them."— 0.  p.  174.  *«FKimiti  not  being  nniTersaX."— i&.  p.  176.  "Tliittli^ 
may  be  turned  into  the  pMBfre  participle  in  dw  ia  no  dedrive  argument  in  Uxatu  of  thor 
being  paeeiTe."— Orml'*  Lai.  Oram.  p.  2S3.  <•  With  the  implied  idea  of  St  Ptul'i  baa| 
then  abtnt  from  the  Corinthians." — SirkXam'i  BoeutitM,  p.  123.  "On  accoont  of  iti 
beooming  gradoalljr  weaker,  nntU  it  finally  dies  away  Into  silence." — A.  p.  82.  "Ntl 
wit^at  the  authors  being  faUy  aware." — lb.  p.  84.  "  Bdng  witty  out  of  Beaun,  ii  ont 
•ort  of  to)Xj."—SlufM^t  Workt,  ii,  172.  •*Its  being  generally  sosceptible  of  a  nni 
itronger  eridenoe." — CamjMti  RAet.  p.  102.  "At  least  Vuir  being  sach  rarely  enhmfri 
onr  opinion,  either  of  their  abilities  or  of  their  Tirtuea." — lb.  p.  162.  "  Which  were  ik 
ground  of  our  bnngone." — Bartiajfa  ITorib,  i,  61S.  '■Buttheymi^bedistingQiBhedfrcB 
it  by  thrir  bnng  intranaEtiro."— JAirniy'a  Oram,  i,  60.  "To  distinguish  the  higher  degM 
ot  our  panoasion  of  a  thing's  being  possible.'' — ChutMfft  Gram.  p.  234. 
«•  His  being  idle,  and  di^onest  too, 
Was  th«t  which  cans'd  Ua  utter  orerOixow."— TbtAf*  Oram.  p.  81. 

TTiiDXE  NoTM  TL— Comonnt  TnoaL  Nomra. 

"When  it  denotes  bein^  subjected  to  the  exertion  of  another." — Booth'*  iHtrod.'^t- 
**In  a  passire  aenw,  it  signifies  being  sutQected  to  the  influence  of  the  action."— AU'i 
Cm^  Qrtm,  p.  60.  "Tbe  being  abandoned  by  our  frienda  ii  Tery  deplorable."— G>V- 
amAA'fl  Orwwi  1, 181.  "  Without  waiting  tat  thmr  being  attacked  by  the  Hacedoniau.'- 
Ih.  ii,  97.  "  In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being  connected  wA 
certain  conditions  of  fbftnne." — Bhur't  BJut.  p.  135.  "Our  being  mads  acquainted  vitk 
pain  and  sorrow,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  settled  moderation." — BtOltt't  Anakfi, 

L121.  "  The  cfaanceUor's  being  attached  to  the  king  secured  his  crown ;  The  gesenl'i 
Ting  &iled  in  this  enterprise  ooeaaioned  his  disgrace ;  John's  baring  been  writing  a  loaf 
time  had  wearied  him."— tfwr^t  Oram.  p.  66 ;  Sbntom't,  171 ;  Ci^psr's,  96 ;  b^uwBi. 
46;  .FEift**,  83;  tmiethm.  "llie  sentence  ahooldbe,  <J<^'s  having  been  writing  a  lang 
time  Am  wearied  him.*" — Wrighft  Oram.  p.  186.  "Ifuch  depends  on  this  rule's  ben; 
observed." — Murra^t  Key,  ii,  195.  "He  mentioned  a  boy's  having  been  corrected  for  kit 
fitulta ;  'The  boy's  having  becm  corrected  is  shameflil  to  him." — Algtr't  Oram.  p.  U ;  Jlr- 
chant' t,  93.  "The  greater  the  difficulty  of  remembrance  is,  and  the  more  importsattk 
being  remembered  is  to  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  end." — Campbeff§  RAH.  p.  90.  "If 
the  parts  in  the  composition  of  similar  otjects  were  always  in  equal  quantity,  their  booi 
compounded  would  make  no  odds." — lb.  p.  66.  "  Circumstances,  not  of  such  impottuct 
aa  that  tha  scope  of  the  relation  is  affected  oy  their  bdng  known." — Ib.n.  379.  "A  pawn 
Terb  expresses  the  receiving  (tf  an  action  (»Uie  being  acted  npon;  aa, '  John  ia  beaten.'"- 
fVotf'f  El.  of  Oram.  p.  16.  "So  our  Language  has  anotiier  great  Advantage, namely 
not  being  diversified  by  Genders." — Bttchanan't  Oram^.  20.  "The  having  been  sUndm 
is  no  fhult  of  Peter." -Frot^t  El.  of  Oram.  p.  82.  "  Without  being  Chr^a  friends,  UkR 
is  no  being  justified." — WiHiam  Penn.  "Being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrqa^i 
L  e.  lessens  fear."— Surfer's  .^teloffj/,  p.  112.  "It  is,  not  being  affeeted  so  and  so,  but 
acting,  which  forms  those  haUts." — A.  p.  113.  "  In  order  to  onz  being  satisfied  of  tk 
truth  of  the  apparent  paradox." — CamfMlt  Shot.  p.  164.  "Tropes  consist  in  a  mri'i 
beiu  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  matf- 
iag.—Blair't  BJut.  p.  182 ;  Jamuton't,  140 ;  Ifumiy'i  Oram.  337 ;  Kirkham'i,  221  "A 
Tropt  conaiats  in  a  word's  being  employed,"  fee — Hile^t  Gram.  p.  133.  "The  x**!*"^ 
vtow  of  our  being  saved  from  punishment." — Oumej/'t  Ecidencet,  p.  124.  "  To  snbonl  tfa 
ob^,  is  not  a  renouncing  a  being  led  by  tha  Spirit."— Aireiay'f  HVii,  i,  542. 

UiTDKS  Nora  YIL— FAsnamM  mb  iKFumrrxs,  ho. 

"TeacUng  Uttie  children  is  a  pleaaant  emj^oyment,"- AortiWfa  Sehoet  JfamwA  %^ 
**  Denying  or  compromising  principles  of  trutii  is  virtually  denying  their  divine  Author 
lUformer,  i,  34 .  "A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would  besr  being 
retrenched." — Biair't  Rhet.  p.  206.  "  Never  attempt  prolonging  the  pnthetic  too  nnck"-' 
lb.  p.  323.  "  I  now  recollect  having  mentioned  a  report  of  that  nature." —  Whitmff't  SmiB, 
p.  132.  "Nor  of  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  their  being  restrained  in  them."— Wfa'' 
Amaiogy^p.  116.  "  But  doing  what  God  commands,  because  he  commands  it,  is  obeffiOK^ 
though  it  proceeds  ftom  lu>{le  or  ilBar."- A.  p.  124.  "  Simidy  doains  the  nostrils  doesw* 
ao  entirely  prevent  resonance."— Jfune  ofNaimn^  p.  484.  "Yet  tlwy  abedatalT  iwji* 
doing  so." — Barrit't  Htamm,  p.  264.  "  But  Artaxerxee  could  not  refuse  pardoning  aim.  ' 
Oot£mith'*  Greece,  i,  173.  "Doing  them  in  the  best  manner  is  signified  by  the  »■■**'* 
these  tits."— Ruth,  on  the  Voice,  p.  360.  "  Behaving  well  for  the  time  to  coma,  may  « 
insufficient."— BuiJer'*  Analog!/,  p.  198.  "  The  compaler  proposed  publishing  that  part  bj 
itself." — Dr.  Adam,  Rom.  Atttiq.  p.  V.  "  To  smile  upon  those  we  should  censure,  is  bringoR 
guilt  upon  ourselves." — Kirkham't  Elocution,  p.  108.  "  But  it  would  be  doing  ^^^9^ 
to  that  illustrious  orator  to  bring  his  geniua  down  to  the  same  level." — Ih.  p.  26.  "^"^^ 
ing  ttiii^  go  ill,  often  hnrti  mora  than  to  ba  sure  they  do."— Jsmrfiw  ^  Shtk.  ^  30>> 
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"  This  it  called  Btninin^  a  VMtKphxn  "—Blair't  RJut.  p.  IffO ;  Murray  $  Gram,  i,  341.  "  Thii 
if  what  Aristotle  cmllM  giviiiK  muinen  to  the  poem." — Blair'i  BAet.  p.  427.  *'  The  painter'* 
being  entirelj  confined  to  Uiat  part  of  time  which  he  hu  choaen,  deprivca  him  of  tiia 
power  of  euibiting  Taiioaa  ib^ei  of  the  aame  action." — Murray't  Gram,  i,  195.  "It 
imports  retrenching  all  auperflnitiM,  and  pruning  the  expreuicm." — Siair't  Ithet.  p.  94 ; 
Jaiiuetotk';  64 ;  Mvrraj/'i  Oram.  p.  301 ;  Ktrkham'a,  220.  "  The  necessity  for  oar  being  thus 
exempted  is  further  apparent."—  HW«  L^ttrtt  p.  40.  "  Her  situatian  in  U£8  don  not  allow 
of  her  being  gentedm  every  thing."— iSup.  47.  "FzoTidedjon  do  xwt  dislike  being  dirlj 
when  Ton  are  iaTisible." — R.  p.  £8.  "There  ia  now  an  imperioiu  necessity  for  her  being 
aequauKed  with  her  title  to  eternity." — lb.  p.  120.  "  Discarding  the  restraints  of  Tirtue, 
is  misnamed  ingenuousness." — lb.  p.  105.  "The  l^ialature  prohibits  opening  shop  of  a 
Sunday." — /A.  p.  66.  "To  attempt  proving  that  any  thing  is  right" — 0.  B.  Peiroa't  Gmm. 
p.  2.56.  "  The  comma  dixocts  making  a  pause  of  a  second  in  duration,  or  leas." — lb.  p.  2S0. 
**The  rule  which  directs  patting  other  wwds  into  the  place  of  it,  is  wrong." — lb.  p.  326. 
"Thej  direct  celling  the  tpecif^nuiga^ectiTes  or  adnames  aiyective  pronouns." — lb.  p.  338. 
"William  dislikes  attendbig  court."— i^Vosff  EL  o/  Oram.  p.  82.  "It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  remaking  that  Hilton  makes  a  distinction." — Philological  MuMum,  U  6£9. 

Professing  regard,  maa.  acting  difierenUy,  diacorer  a  base  mind." — ifum^'j  Jfjsy,  p.  206  ; 
BuUiimt't  E.  Oram.  pp.  82  and  112;  £«imM*s.fi8.  *•  You  have  proved  beyond  oontnoiction, 
tiiat  aoting  thus  is  uw  sure  way  to  proanre  such  aa  ol^Jeot." — CamfMTt  BAtt.  p.  92. 

Vmn  Vtvim  YIIL- Faracmas  Arm  BE,  IS,  tas. 
**  Irony  Is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  thoughts." — Mfyrrmj^$  Oram. 

p.  3A8 ;  KirJAam'tt  228 ;  Ooldibury't,  90.  "  Irony  is  saying  one  tAing  and  meuiing  the 
rcreise  of  what  that  expressioQ  would  represent." — O.  B.  Peirce't  Oram.  p.  308.  "An 
Irony  is  dissembling  or  changing  the  proper  signification  of  a  word  or  sentence  to  quite  the 
eontruT'." — Fiakm-'i  Gram.  p.  151.  "Irony  is  expressing  ourselves  contrary  to  what  we 
mean." — Sanbom'a  Oram.  p.  286.  **  This  is  in  a  great  Measure  delivering  their  own  Com- 
po^ons."— ihMAamn'«  Oram.  p.  xxri.  *'  But  ^trity  is  using  rightly  us  words  of  the 
langoage."— /smuwn'f  Rhat.  p.  09.  •<  But  the  most  important  object  is  settling  the  English 
quanti^." — Wai/ear'i  Ktjf,  p.  17.  "When  there  is  no  affinity,  the  transition  from  one 
meaning  to  another  is  takmg  a  very  wide  step." — CampbelFt  BAH.  p.  293.  *■  It  would  be 
losing  time  to  attempt  further  to  illustrate  it." — lb.  p.  79.  "This  is  leaving  the  sentence 
too  bare,  and  making  it  to  be,  if  not  nonsense,  haidly  sense." — Cobbetft  Gram.  No.  227. 
"This  is  requiring  more  labours  from  ererv  private  member." — We$ftLBtteri,p.  120.  "Is 
not  this  using  one  measure  for  our  neighbours,  and  another  fbr  ourselves  i " — lb.  p.  200. 
*<  Is  it  not  charging  God  foolishly,  when  we  give  these  dark  colourings  to  human  nature  i " 
—A.  p.  171.  ■'This  is  not  enduring  tha  eross  as  a  diai^Ie  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  snatching 
at  it  iDce  a  partisan  of  Swiff  s  Jack.^'— it.  p.  176.  •*  What  is  Spelling  i  It  is  oomUning 
letters  to  form  syllables  and  words."— 0.  B.  Peirce't  Oram.  p.  18.  "It  Is  chooring  such 
lettefs  to  compose  words,"  ftc — Ibid.  "  What  is  Parsing  ?  (I.)  It  is  describing  the  nature, 
use,  and  powers  of  words." — Zb.  pp.  22  and  192.  (2.)  "for  parsing  i*  describing  the 
words  of  a  sentence  as  they  are  used." — lb.  p.  10.  (3.)  "  Parsing  is  only  describing  the 
nature  and  relations  of  words  as  they  are  used." — lb.  p.  11.  (4.)  "  Parsing,  let  the  pu^^ 
understand  and  remember,  is  describing  facts  concerning  words ;  or  representing  them  in 
thrix  oBcea  and  relations  as  they  are." — A.  p.  Si.  (A.)  "Parsing is  resolving  and  explun- 
ii^[  words  aceordmg  to  the  rules  <d  grammar." — lb.  p.  326.  (6.)  "Parsing  a  word, 
remember,  is  enumerating  and  describing  its  various  relations  and  qualities,  and  its  gram- 
matical relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence." — lb.  p.  325.  (7.)  "  For  parsing  a  word 
is  enumerating  and  describing  its  various  properties  and  relations  to  the  sentence." — lb. 
p.  326.  (8.)  "Parsing  a  noun  is  telling  of  what  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  it  is; 
and  also  telling  all  its  grammatical  relations  in  a  sentence  with  respect  to  other  words." — 
In^enolfs  Oram.  p.  16.  (9.)  "  Parsing  any  part  of  speech  is  tellinK  all  its  properties  and 
relations.'' — IHd.  (10.)  "  Parsing  is  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  elementa." — fMti'§  B. 
Oram.  1860,  f  668.  •*  Tlie  highway  of  the  righteous,  is,  departing  from  evil."— O.  B.  Pmras*« 
Gram.  p.  168.  "  Besides,  the  first  step  towards  exhibiting  truth  should  be  removing  the 
veil  of  error." — lb.  p.  377.  "  Punctuation  is  dividing  sentences  and  the  words  of  sentences, 
by  pauses." — lb.  p.  280.  "Another  fault  is  using  the  preterimperfect  ihook  instead  M  the 
paiticiple  tAakm." — ChurcJkilTt  Oram.  p.  269.  "Her  employment  is  drawing  mi^ia." — 
Alffer't  Oram.  p.  05.  "  Ooing  to  the  play,  according  to  his  notion,  is  leading  a  sensual  life, 
and  exposing  ones  self  to  the  strongest  temptations.  This  is  begging  die  qwstlon,  and 
theiefbr  requires  noanswer."— fbniwy's£0A!M-i>«rw,p.217.  "ItisemvalidngouraelTaB 
to  rednce  every  thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capadtiea."- ifiimw't  Oram,  i,  108 ; 
InftrmOrtt  199.  "  Whai  is  vocal  language  1  It  is  spraking ;  or  vxpcmJug  ideas  by  th» 
human  vt^"— SsnAn,  S^ieXnf-Sook,  p.  7. 

UxDBR  Kora  IX.— Vbbbs  or  PsBvximifO.' 
**  The  anaulHng  power  of  the  constitution  prevented  tiiat  enactment's  beeonUng  a  law." 
~~0.  B.  Pmrc^t  Oram.  p.  267.   "  Which  prevents  the  manner's  being  hde£."—a.  p.  866> 
40 
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"This  close  merento  their  bearing  forward  m  nominatiTes."— ilutA,  on  th«  Voice,  p.  15S. 
**Beo8tiMtU*  prerents  Its  growing  drowsy."— fbmwy't  Beltet-Lettnt,  p.  S.  "Tet  tlui 
does  not  proTenfhis  bring  great" — lb.  p.  27.  "  To  prerent  its  being  inkpid." — A*  P*  m 
**  Or  whose  interruptions  did  not  prevent  its  being  continued." — lb.  p.  167-  **TbiB  In 
no  meansprevents  theii being  alBo  punishments." — Waylatt^i  Moral  Scimee,  p.  123.  "Thi* 
hinders  not  their  being  slso,  in  the  strictest  sense,  pnoishments." — Ibid.  "The  noise  made 
by  the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heswl." — GoldnmtA't  Greece,  VoLi,  p.  118.  *'Et 
endeavoured  to  prevent  its  taking  effect. ' — Jb.  i,  128.  "  So  seqtieatered  sa  to  prevent  tiuir 
being  explored.' — Wut'i  Letter*,  p.  62.  "Who  prevented  her  ™»ving  a  more  pleaiut 
party." — R.  p.  65.  "To  prevent  onr  being  tossed  about  b^  ever^  wind  of  doctrine."— A 
p.  123.  *'AfuT  tiie  inflimities  of  age  prevented  his  beanng  his  part  of  offlbdal  doty."— 
BtUgiem  World,  li,  193.  UnderrtaDdii^  the  literal  sense  would  have  prevented  llteir  eos- 
demning  the  gaQtlees." — Butler' t  Analoffy,  p.  168.  "  To  prevent  splendid  trifles  passiiic  fir 
matters  of  importance." — Kamea,  ELof  Cnf.  i,  910.  "Which  prevents  his  exerting  himself  I* 
any  good  purpose." — Beattie's  Moral  Science,  i,  146.  "The  want  of  the  observance  ot  thii 
rule,  very  frequently  prevents  our  b«ng  punctual  in  our  duties." — Studertf$  MmtuU,  p.  Sj- 
"  NotUns  wfli  prevrat  hia  being  a  student,  and  his  possessing  the  means  of  study."— A.  p. 
127.  "  Does  tluBpreaaitaccidait  hinder  joOT  being  honest  and  brave  ?  "■— Cbgfar^s  Jafcw 
ntM,  p.  61.  "The  e  Is  omitted  to  {oevent  two  ea  coming  together." — Fawt^t  Oram.  p.  St. 
"A  pronoun  is  used  for  or  in  place  of  a  noon, — to  prevent  repeating  the  noun." — Smbni'i 
Gram.  p.  18.  *'  Diversity  in  tne  style  relieves  the  ear,  and  prevents  it  being  tired  wiSh  Ae 
too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  riiymes." — CamfbeiCt  Mhet.  p.  166.  "  Diversity  in  the  $tjk 
nlieresthe  ear,  and  prevents  its  being  tired."  tU!. — Murra^'e  Oram.i,p.362.  "TSmidityal 
£alse  shame  prevent  our  opposing  vicious  customs." — Mwray't  Kay,  n,  236  ;  Sanbom't  Om 
171 ;  MercAan^t,  205.  "  To  prevent  their  bein^  moved  by  sacW—CampM^t  RheL  p.  lH- 
"  3{»ne  obstacle  or  impediment,  that  prevenU  its  taking  place."— JVmj<^'«  Grmn.  p.  M- 
*'  Which  prevents  our  making  a  progress  towards  perfectbn."— SAeritiiw't  £iaeMrtoii,  i 
*<This  methodefdiatingoialuQg  words,  must  prevent  any  regular  proportion  oftimsbMg 
settled."— A.  p.  67.  "  That  nothing  but  affectation  can  prevent  its  always  taking  plaoft"- 
R.  p.  78.  "  Tois  did  not  prevent  Jolin's  bong  acknowledged  and  soLemnly  inaogustcd 
Duke  of  Normandy."— Hbmbt  :  Wtb»tei'$  Pkitot.  Onm.  p.  182 ;  his  /nvmrnf  Oram.  OH 
Sanbom't  Gram.  169 ;  Fot^t,  9wo,  liSQ,  p.  Ml. 

Umdeb  Notb  Ti.—TaM  Leadino  Wobd  nt  Sktse. 
.  "This  would  predude  the  posntnlity  of  a  notnu'  or  oiqr  other  word's  ever  bring  in  ^ 
poasessiTe  case." — 0.  B.  Ptin^t  Oram.  p.  338.   "A  great  part  of  our  pleasure  atiMs  bm 
theplanor  story  being  wdl  conducted.  '—Btair'i  RheL  p.  18.   "And  we  have  noreatonto 
woxxder  at  tliis  being  the  ease." — lb,  p.  249.    "  She  objected  onji^  as  Cicero  says,  to  Opp>- 
nicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife." — lb.  p.  274.   "  The  Britons  being  subdw^ 
the  Baxona,  was  a  neoeessry  consequence  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons,  to  thai 
assistance." — lb.  p.  329.   *'  What  he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  tke 
Britons,  and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  country,  isacUn 
and  good  reason  tat  our  present  language  bring  Saxon  ratha  uian  Britiab." — A.  p>  Vfi. 
**The  only  matwial  difference  between  them,  herides  the  one  being  short  and  the  otha 
bring  proumged,  is,  that  a  inet^>kor  always  explains  itaelf  by  the  words  that  are  oonaecttd 
with  it."— A.  p.  \$\  ;  Jtfwfroy's  Oram.  p.  342.    "Tlie  description  of  Death's  advaacii^  ts 
meet  Satan,  on  his  arrival." — iiiuA,  on  the  Voice,-p.  156.    "Is  not  the  bare£sctof  Oodbao| 
the  witneas  of  it,  sufficient  ground  for  its  credibility  to  rest  upon  ? " — Chalmere,  &r«i.  p.  28<. 
"As  in  the  esse  of  one  entering  tqton  a  new  st\idy." — Boattie'i  Spiral  Sciet%ce,U  77.  "Tb 
manner  of  these  aStetiiu  the  copula  is  called  the  imperative  mode." — Bp.  Wnjmn: 
XototA's  Oram.  p.  43.   "  We  are  freed  from  the  trouble,  by  our  nouns  having  no  dinnitr  i 
of  endings."- AidbanaM'<  ^/ntax,  p.  20.     "  The  Verb  is  rather  indicative  of  the  aetiiw 
bring  domg,  or  (fene,  than  the  time  when,  bat  indeed  the  ideas  are  undistinguishsbli>''' 
Bootk'M  Introd.  p.  69.    "  Nobody  would  doubt  of  this  being  a  sufficient  proc^'— CVw^' 
Bhtt,  p.  66.   "Against  the  doctrine  here  maintainod,  of  conscience  being,  as  well  ss  iwob, 
a  natural&oulty."— fiMOw'f  M.  Sd.  i,  263.    "  It  is  one  cause  of  the  Greek  and 
languages  being  much  more  easy  to  learn,  than  the  Latin." — Bueke'e  Ckunaal  Gram.  p>  Si- 
**  I  have  net  been  able  to  make  out  a  solitary  instance  of  such  being  the  &ct." — IMer^t  ^ 
40.  "An  angri's  fonning  the  qipearance  of  a  hand,  and  writang  the  king's  eondwmislii* 
on  the  wall,  checked  their  mirth,  and  filled  them  with  terror." — Wood't  Diet,  to.  AliAsar* 
"The  prisoners'  having  attempted  to  escape,  aroused  the  keepers." — O.  B.  Petree't  Gfm> 
p.  S57.   "  I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multipUcatien  <■ 
divinities  in  the  heathen  world." — Blair' e  Rhet.^.  155.  "From  the  general  rule  he  don 
of  the  verbs  being  the  parent  word  of  all  language." — Divertiotu  of  Pwiey,  Vol  i,  l>. 
"  He  was  accused  of  himself  being  idle." — F^ch'a  Cotnp.  Gram.  p.  52.   "  Our  meeting  »  ' 
generally  dissatisfied  with  him  so  removing." —  Wm.  Edmondton.    "  The  spectacle  it  tw 
tare  of  men's  deserving  solid  fhmo  while  not  seeking  it." — Pr-if.  Btuh't  Lecture  en  Smdnbt^-  , 
"  What  fiuther  need  was  there  of  an  other  prleatnaing}"   See£4y.  I 
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**  V3eirillg  Awm  wpMrately,  dUbreot  emottona  are  prodneed."— JGwim,  El.  of  Crit.  ii,  S44. 
**  Bnt  learing  thia  doubtfdl,  another  objection  occors." — lb,  il,  868.  "  Proceeding  from  on« 
paiticnlar  to  another,  the  subject  grew  under  his  hand." — lb.  i,  27.  "  Bnt  thia  u  still  an 
interruption,  and  a  Unk  of  the  chain  broken."— il,  314.  "After  some  days  hunting, 
Cyrus  commnnicaled  his  derign  to  his  officers." — Rotlin,  ii,  S6.  "  But  it  is  made,  without 
tba  appearanoe  of  making  it  bi  fbrm." — Btair'a  Rhet.  p.  358.  "These  would  have  had  a 
bettor  oflbot  ^afaed  thna."— A.  p.  119 ;  Mmroj^t  Oram.  U  309.  "An  improper  diphthong 
liM  but  one  m  the  vowsla  ■onnded." — Mum^t  Oram, -p.  9;  AJgm-'t,  12;  Merchant*,  d: 
SmtUh't,  In^eraolft,  i.  "And  being  led  to  think  of  both  blether,  my -view  is  rendered 
vimtemAj,"—-Btair'a  Rket.  p.  90 ;  Murray  i  Gram.  302 ;  Jamuum'i  Rhet,  66.  "  By  often  doliq; 
the  same  thing,  It  becomes  habituaL" — Marray'i  Kef,  p.  2S7.  "They  remain  with  us  in  our 
dark  and  sectary  hours,  no  leas  than  when  surrounded  with  friends  and  cheerful  society." 
— ii.  p.  336.  "Besides  shewing  what  is  right,  the  matter  may  be  farther  explained  by 
pcnnting  out  what  is  wrong." — Loteth'i  Oram.  Pre^.  p.  viii.  "  Tne  former  teaches  the  true 
intmunoation  of  word*,  comprising  aocott,  qoantity,  emphasiat  panse,  and  tone." — Uvrray't 
Oram,  i,  p.  230.  ** Faraoiu  nMy  be leproted for  their  aegUgenoe.  hr  laying;  'Tou  hare 
taken  (^eat  care  Indeed.*"— A.  i,  SM.  -Tba  words  preeeoing  and  fallowing  it,  arein^>po- 
ehion  to  each  other." — lb.  ii,  p.  22.  "  Haying  finished  his  speech,  the  assembly  dispenea." 
— Coaptr'i  Pract.  Oram.  p.  97>  "Were  the  voice  to  fall  at  the  doseof  the  last  line,  as  many 
a  reader  ia  in  the  habit  of  doing." — Kirkhcm'i  Elocution,  p.  101 .  "  The  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen  were  but  negatirely  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  depriving  them  of  his  assist- 
•nee."— iCam«,  £1.  sf  Crit.  ii,  290.  "  Taking  them  as  nouns,  thia  constrootion  may  be 
wrplained  thna,"~OnHt('f  IaMk  Oram.  p.  233.  "These  ham  an  mHin  rigiittea«fa«b  uoa« 
wmch  oome  from  neater  rerbe  bdng  excepted." — lb.  p.  233.  "From  the  erideaace  of  it 
not  uniTersaL"— Aitier'*  AMohgy,  p.  84.  *<And  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by 
acquainting  outselTea  with  our  own  nature." — Channin^tSel/-Cutivtt,^iS.  "Monoeylla- 
fales  ending  with  any  consonant  but  f,l,att,  and  preceded  by  a  single  Towel,  never  double 
the  final  consonant ;  excepting  add,  ebb,"  fto. — Murra/»  Oram.  p.  23 ;  Pickat;  10 ;  Mer- 
dUnf  s,  18 :  Ingtnofft,  8 ;  Fiak't^  44 ;  Blair';  7.  "  The  relation  of  bdng  the  object  of  the 
action  ia  expressed  by  the  change  of  the  Noun  Maria  to  Moriamy — Booth't  IrUrod.  p.  38. 
•*  In  analysmg  a  proposition,  it  is  first  to  be  divided  into  its  logioal  sulject  and  predioate." 
— Amdrmea  mud  fillMUard*«  Latin  Oram.  p.  254.  "  In  analyaing  a  rimple  sentenoe^  it  should 
fiift  be  rHoIved  into  its  logical  subject  and  logical  predicate.'*— HW*  Sehatt  Gram,  llStb 
Ed.  p.  189.  J 

Umdbk  Koth  Xn.— Of  TAxrwuvm 

**  The  Aseorering  passions  instantly  at  their  birth,  is  essential  to  our  well  bdng.'*— JEsmms, 
£l.of  Ont.it  302.  "I  am  now  to  enter  on  oonsidaingthe  sources  of  the  ideasareeof  taste." 
— Biair't  RJut.  p.  28.  "The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed  many.'* — Mvtn^t  Oram. 
U  319.  "Changing  times  and  seasons,  remoraig  and  setting  up  kmgs,  belong  to  Froridence 
alone." — lb.  Ksy,  ii,  p.  200.  "Adhering  to  the  partitions  seemed  the  cause  of  France,  ac- 
cepting the.  will  that  of  the  house  of  Bourbon." — Bolingbroke,  on  Bitt.  p.  246.  "Another 
Bource  of  darkness  in  compodng  is,  the  injudicious  introduction  of  technical  words  and 
phrases.**— CssqiMrs  RM.  p.  247.  *<These  are  tfie  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  observing 
which,  you  may  avoid  mistakes."— Jfwn^s  Oraat.  i,  192 ;  MercAanft,  93 ;  Fi$k';  135 :  /n- 
0»rm>ff»t  198.  "By  the  observing  of  the  rules,  yon  may  avidd  mistakes."— ^^sr**  Oram. 
60.  "  By  the  observing  of  these  rules  he  succeeded."— /Vosl's  EL  of  Gram.  p.  83.  "  Being 
prused  was  his  ruin." — Ibid.  "Deceiving  is  not  convincing." — aid.  "He  never  feared 
losing  a  friend." — Ibid  "  Making  books  is  his  amusement.' Oratn.  p.  65.  "  We 
call  it  declining  a  noun." — IngertolT*  Gram.  p.  22.  "  Washington,  however,  pursaed  the 
same  policy  of  neutrality,  and  opposed  firmly,  taking  any  part  in  the  wars  of  Europe." — 
Halt  and  Baker' t  Sckooi  IlitL  p.  294.  "  The  following  is  a  note  of  Interrogatitm,  or  auing  a 
question  (?)." — Infant  School  Oram.  p.  132.  "The  fi^owlng  Is  a  note  of  Admiration,  or 
•xpresaing  wonder  (I)-"— A.  " Omitting  or  uuig  the  artieb  a  fiinma  a  aiee  disdnetitm  in 
tba  MBme."—Mmrm/t  Oram,  ii,  284.  "  Placing  the  preposition  before  tbe  word  it  governs 
is  more  graceful." — Churvhilfw  Gram.  p.  150.  "Assistance  is  absolutely  nsoesssry  to  thair- 
reeovery,  and  retrieving  their  afiairs." — BtUhr"*  Analon^  197.  "  Which  termiaation,  [uA,] 
when  added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or  tessening  the  quality." — JArrsy'e  Oram. 
i.  131 ;  Kirkham't,  172.  "After  what  is  said,  will  It  be  thought  refining  too  much  to  bo^- 
gest,  that  the  different  orders  are  qualified  for  different  purposes  i  " — Kamet,  EL  of  Crit.  li, 
1 14.  "  Who  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  killing  time."—  Wetft  Leilert,  p.  08.  "  it  requires 
no  nicety  <it  ear,  as  in  the  distingnishingoftouei,  or  measuring  time." — Smridam't  Socuiion, 
pw  OS.   **  Tbe  i^ssissfss  Gsss  denotes  poasemion,  or  belonging  to."— flUTt  Oram,  p.  7. 

TTkdbr  NoTB  Xm. — PsRFZCT  Pabticiplss. 
"  Garcilasso  was  master  of  the  language  spoke  by  the  Inoas." — Robertaen'a  Amer.  ii,  450* 
"  When  an  intraestlng  story  is  broke  off  in  the  middle."— JOmw,  £f.  ^  GKt.  i,  244.  *•  Speak- 
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ing  of  Huinibil'B  elephanta  diore  backby  tiifl  enamy."— A.  ii,  83.  "If  Dn  Brer  hid  not 
mote  for  hnmi,  he  voold  have  eqaalled  them."— /W-awy**  B«ii«*-LtUre»,  p.  186.  •*Vapt 
desoribM  k  rook,  broke  off  from  kmonntain,  and  hurling  to  tlieplain." — Kmmei,  ii«  106.  **! 
hare  irrote  or  hare  mittmiiThoQ  hut  wrote  or  hut  written*  He  hath  or  h«  wrote,  or  hath 
or  hat  written  i "  Ac— Dr.  w4<A'*  (?rom.  p.  47 ;  Maiib^t,i7.  '<  Thiswuepokebjapagta.* 
— Wtbttm'*  Im}Mvv»4  Oram*  p.  174.  "Bat  Iharechoae  to  fi>llow  the  oommon  arzangt- 
ment." — lb.  p.  10.  '*The  language  spoke  in  BengaL"— p.  78.  **And  wonnA  Sleep  tb» 
broke  ofl^  with  •udden  Alarma,  ia  apt  enough  to  msconpoM  any  one." — Locke,  on  fiii.  p.  S2. 

Thii  is  not  only  the  Case  of  those  Open  Sinners,  before  spoke  txL"— Right  of  Tythe*,  p.  2&. 
'*  Some  Granuaaiians  have  wrote  a  very  perplexed  and  diffieult  doctrine  on  Punctuatum.'* 
—Etutitt  Gram.  p.  &40.  "  There  hath  a  [aty  arose  ia  me  towimls  thee." — SneeFt  But.  fiL 
p.  324.  "Abel  is  the  only  man  that  hu  underweat  the  awful  duuiga  of  death."  JwmA 
TA«alra»p.  4. 

M  Meantime  on  Afric's  glowing  sanda. 
Smote  with  keen  heat,  the  wvler  atnids.*'— ZTawM  Pomm,  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  VnL-ADYERBS. 

^  The  syntax  of  an  Adverb  conusts  in  its  riin[Je  r^tioD  to  s  verb,  a  parti* 
<n^e,  an  adieotive,  or  whatever  else  it  qosBfies ;  jnst  as  the  i^tax  of  an  Yog- 
lish  A4jective,  (except  in  a  few  instances,)  consigts  in  its  simple  relatioa  to 
a  noon  or  a  proncnm. 

RULE  XXL— ADVERBS. 

A.dverb8  relate  to  verbs,  partidples,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs :  as,  "Any 
pasuon  that  habituaU^  discomposes  oar  temper,  or  unfits  ns  f<H-  properUf 
charing  tlie  duties  of  life,  has  nmt  eartainlff  ginned  a  very  dangeroos  ascoh 
dency." — £lair. 

"Mow  UessM  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear, 
Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  tupremdjf  dear ! " — Pope't  Bomer, 
ExcBpnox  FiBST. 

Hie  adverbs  ysv,  iqr,  and  yta,  expressing  a  rimple  affirmation,  and  the  adverbs  no  and  Mjr, 
expressing  a  simple  negation,  are  always  independent.  They  generally  answer  a  qoestko* 
and  are  equivalent  to  a  whote  senteaoe.  Isitolaar,  that  thn  ought  to  be  called  advcrin? 
JVo.  "Cuihonooraettoal^?  iVo.  Oranaim?  Ao.  Ortaksawaythegrief  of  awoead} 
N9,  Honour  hallk  no  ikm  in  Borgery  then }  Ao.''--8bax.:  J^JM^iTMh/FtAei.^ 

ExoKpnoN  Saooirn. 

'Dm  word  amtti,  which  is  commonly  called  an  adverb,  is  often  used  independently  et  th> 
beginning  or  end  of  a  declaration  or  a  prayer;  and  is  itself  a  prayer,  meaning.  tobtUii: 
a^  "Sorely, I  oomeoniokly.  ..Ijnsn:  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jeans."— itw.  xzil. 20.  Wheait 
doee  not  stand  thna  alone,  it  seraos  in  eoieral  to  be  used sabataatlvely ;  aa,  "The  strangm 
among  them  stood  on  Geridm,  and  echoed  SNNM  to  the  Ueaslngs.^—HW'sjDwt.  "nm 
things  aaith  liha  .^awn."— Aw.  iii,  u. 

ExoBrnoH  Thibi>. 

An  advert*  be&ce  a  prq>osf  tion  seems  sometimes  to  relate  to  the  latt^,  rather  than  te  Os 
verit  or  partki^  to  which  Oie  preposition  oenneets  ita  oUeet;  as,  *< This  mode  of  pnmOB' 
elation  runs  0Oitfidbn)&^&ayMk<ordWydiscontse."—BM^*i^  "Tea.atfabsT 
the  timaa  of  the  apostasy,  this  was  the  thing  ttiat  preserved  the  witneasas."— J'Mwiiy'"'* 
WtHut  T«L  iv,  p.  12.  [See  Obs.  8th  on  Bole  7tii.] 
*'Rigkt  tigaintt  the  eaatem  gate, 

mare  the  grM«  aon  begiu  hfa  atate."— JflUm,  VAtttgn. 

EXCBFTIOW  FuCBIH. 

Thewords  imtail,  Mtft^  fmf,  and  all,  being  originally  acUeotlves,  are  aometimM  preeadsd 
by  the  negatire  nU,  or  (except  the  lut)  by  snch  an  adverb  u  too,  hote,  tktu,  to,  or  at,  vlia> 
they  are  taken  substantively ;  as,  "Nof  att  that  glitters,  is  gold."—"  Too  muck  should  not  be 
oiEBred  at  onee."— Ifirniy**  Oram.  p.  140.  "2»ii#  Ar  k  oonaistent."— ift.  p.  101.  "I*" 
M  1>  liglit."— £e«ttl*t  Ofmn.  p.  lOL 
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OBSBBTATIONS  ON  RTTLB  XXI. 

Obi.  1. — On  this  rule  of  s^tax,  Dr.  Adam  wimarkt,  "Advnbi  aometimu  likcwlM  qiuUlV 
^ubttantiveMj*'  sad  «i«M  Latan  exMnplM  of  th«  foUowio^  iinport :  "  Homer  plaMf  u  ontor 

Truly  Metollw;^' — "TVatomw  moniiig."  Bat  thu  doetrinsuiiot  well  prored  br  mum 
imperfeet  phraaei,  aor  oan  it  ever  be  lerj  oouitientlj  ulnutted,  becauw  it  dettroy*  the  ohumo- 
tarutic  dinerenoe  between  an  a^jeotiTe  and  an  adTcro.  Ta-marroto  U  heie  an  a4jMtive ;  and  aa 
for  tmhf  and  plaimlv,  they  are  not  auch  worda  aa  oan  make  aenae  with  nonaa.  1  theivfon  imaciae 
thephraaeBtobeauiptieal:  **Veri  ileUUm,"  tukj  nuaa,  "m»  U  Avfe  Hetdlna;"  waA»Ho- 
jMTua  Bttanj  enter,"  "  Honwr  tpos  plamly  aa  orator."  fio,  in  the  example,  ■*  Behold  an  laraclite 
btdma^'  the  troa  conatructioa  aeenw  to  be,  '*  Behold,  it  indeed  an  laraelite ; "  for,  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  word  ItraaliU  n  a  nominatiTa,  thiia:  "Scce  veri  ItratUta." — Bna;  alao 
Momtamu.  "'llkiAf^'lap<ai}j.T^."—Grodi  Tmtammt.  BeAold  appaan  to  ba  hero  aaia- 
teijeedoa,  like  Eee».  If  we  make  it  a  transitive  verb,  the  reading  anoold  be,  "  Behold  a  trm 
bradit*;"  forth*  lost  doea  not  mean.  "B«Md  indeed  an  larmelite."  At  leaat,  thia  ia  not  th« 
meaning  ia  oar  version.  W.  H.  Wella,  citing  aa  anthorities  for  the  doetrine,  "Mlliona,  AUea 
and  Comwell,  Braee,  Butler,  and  Webber,"  has  the  following  remark :  "  There  are,  however, 
«ertain  forma  of  ezpresaion  in  which  adverbe  bear  a  apecial  relation  to  notma  or  prenome ;  aa* 
'  Behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters.' — Oen,  6:  17.  *  For  our  gospel  came  not  unto  tov 
in  word  oitiy,  bat  also  in  power.'— 1  TTkee.  1 ;  6."— HWb'a  SeAoof  Oram.  1st  Ed.  p.  IM ;  late  Bd. 
168.  And  agaia,  in  hia  Punctuation,  we  Sad  this :  "  When,  however,  the  intervening  word  is  an 
Mdvei^,  the  comma  is  more  eommoaly  omitted ;  aa, '  It  is  labor  oniy  which  gives  a  relish  to  pleaa- 
are.* " — A.  p.  176.  From  all  this,  ue  doctrine  reoeivea  ao  better  anpport  than  from  Adam's 
Boggeation  uove  eoasidered.  The  word  "onijf"  ia  oltea  aa  ot^wCfw,  and  whtiaver  ita  "apeeial 
nlatloa  "  is  to  a  nona  or  a  proaouo,  it  caa  be  aothiag  elae.  **Emt,"  when  it  introdaeea  a  mn^ 
xmeated  with  sanphaais,  is  a  «Of)rwutfioa. 

Oat.  i.— When  participles  heeoiM  nouna,  their  adverba  are  not  aafiaqneatly  loft  staadiBg  with 
1h«a  in  the  original  relation ;  as.  "  For  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel."— li, 
34.    *■  To  denote  the  oarrying  forward  of  the  action." — Bamiard't  Gram.  p.  £3.   But  in  instaneea 
like  these,  the  AmiAsm  seems  to  be  nseessary.   This  mark  would  make  the  terms  riaing-again  and 
<wrryiiy;/BnsgrBeempound  aounst  and  not  partioi[iial nouns  with  adverbs  relating  to  theau 
" Thenis  no Jhfi'V  henee^  nor  tarrying  kere."—SSak.,  Jiaeietk. 
**  What  I  in  ill  thoughts  again  i  mm  muat  endure 
Their  going  Aenee,  er'n  aa  their  oomn^  ldtKer."—Id. 

Ob».  3. — Whenever  any  of  those  worda  whieh  ara  eomaumly  used  adverUally,  are  made  to 
nlate  diraotly  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  th^  most  be  raekoned  aSSeetiim,  and  parsed  by  Rale  9th. 
Examples:  "The  o&oiv  verbs."- 2>r.  ^iJan.   " To  the  oAone  remarks." — OsMfMr*  AM.p.818. 

The  above  instances."— i6.  p.  442.  "After  the  above  partial  illaatratioQ."- A*.  Mwrraw'»  Hiet. 
«/Xm.U,«2.  "  The  «<0m  explanation."— CoMi«'«  Groin.  122.  "  For  wry  age.*'— 2Se*.  viii, 
4.  "  nomiu  wry  grMtneaa."—i>Aa.JriMniM,  1,431.  "  In  his  then  sitwalioa."— ,fe*a>oa'«  Ufa 
t^Gotdtmitk,  "T^wmib»thm*UX»ot'Paonj.''-^Jd.lAfeofDrydm,^.\ii.  "ThaserTant 
beeomes  the  master  of  hia  onc«  master."— ^UwbM.  "  Time  wAm  is  put  in  the  ablative,  time  how 
long  ia  put  in  the  soeusadTe." — Adam'e  Lot.  Gram.  p.  201 ;  Gouid";  198.  "  Nouns  signifying 
tin  time  to/ten  or  how  loag,  may  be  pat  in  the  objective  case  without  a  prepoaitioa." — Wubur  and 
Liv^tUm'M  Gram.  p.  24.  <'  I  bear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. "—ifitton.  <•  Far  on  the  Mther 
•ids.''-— AxiA  of  ThoughU,  p.  58.  "  My  hither  wny." — Since  my  A«r«  remain  in  England."— 
ShaJc.  •■  But  short  and  seMm  truce.''— /VU.  "An  ascasrfifur  knave."- Ptye.  "According  to 
ny  sDiMlMie  BroHise."- 2«noUa,  i,  176.  "Thine  o/iCaii infirmities."— Bi&fe.  "A  far  eonntoy." 
—li.  "Na  wmt" — "No  new  thing" — "No  greater  joy."— iS,  "Nothing  eUe." — Blair.  "Jb- 
aiervovnooa."— "  Calami^  smom^A."— IV.  S»«*>rt.  "Forthouoa/yartholy."- Am>.xv,  4. 

Oas.  4. — It  is  not  my  design  to  justify  any  nncouth  substitution  of  adverbs  for  adjectives ; 
nor  do  I  oMm  tkat  all  the  foieaoing  examples  are  iadiapnt^y  good  English,  though  most  of 
them  aro  ao ;  but  nwrely,  that  the  words,  when  they  ara  thus  used,  ore  a4«nwMe,aad  not  adverba. 
liadley  Maivay,  and  hw  copyiita,  strongly  condemn  some  of  these  expressions,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, meat  or  all  of  them ;  out  both  he  and  they,  aa  well  as  others,  have  repeatedly  employed  at 
least  one  of  the  very  models  they  censure.  They  sre  too  severe  on  all  those  which  they  specify. 
Their  objections  stand  thus :  "Suck  e^eteiom  as  the  following,  though  not  destitute  of  au' 
tbority,  an  wry  tne^iyonf ,  and  do  not  auit  the  idiom  of  our  language ;  <  The  thm  ministry,'  for. 
■  the  nunistiT  of  thai  time ;  *  *  The  above  discourse/  for, '  the  preceding  discourse.' " — Uwrat/'e 
Gram,  i,  p.  196 ;  Oomdie'i.  294 ;  lagereoWi,  206.  "  The  following  phrases  are  also  exceptionable : 
'The  them  ministry;'  *Tne  a&ocw  argument.' "—i&>AAain'<  Oram.  p.  190.  "Adverbs  nsed  a* 
ad}«etive«,  aa,  'The  above  statement;'  'The  then  administration;'  should  be  avoided."— Bar- 
nard'e  Gnat.  p.  286.  "  When  and  then  moat  not  be  used  for  nouns  tmd  prortoune;  thus,  ' Since 
tehem,' 'aittcathen,'  *  the  <Am  ministry,' ought  to  be,  '  Since  wAteA  time,  '  mo»  that  time,'  *the 
ministry  of  that  period:  " — Biteg'i  Oram.  p.  96.  Dr.  FrieeUey,  from  whom  Honay  derived  many 
of  hia  eridfeal  remarks,  noticed  these  ezpressiona  i  and,  (aa  I  auppose,)  approoingfy  ;  thug,  "Ad- 
verba  are  oftenpnt  for  adjectives,  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  toague :  [as,]  *  The  aetioa 
vascMMst.' — 'The  tkm  mmiitry.' — 'The  idea  is  aHke  in  both.*  Addison.—*  Theawnwdiseourse.' 
Harris." — Prietlley'e  Gram.  p.  135.  Dr.  Johnson,  aa  may  be  seen  above,  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
us*  then  as  Priestley  here  cites  it ;  snd  for  such  a  use  of  a&ot>«,  we  may  quote  the  objectors  thera- 
■•tvea  •  **  To  sapport  tike  atom  eonitrootion."— Ifttmnr'e  Gram,  i,  p.  149 ;  IngtnoUt,  p.  238. 
•« IB  aH  A«  aA*w  fnataacea."— Jfw.  p.  202 ;  Aw.  230.  "To  the  above  rule."— JiW.  p.  270 !  Ing. 
ns.  "  The  aame  as  the  oAme."— ifw.  p.  66 ;  Zng.  46.  "  In  neh  ioataaoes  aa  th«  aftow."— JAir. 
p. St:  lag.^i  XiirUam,2S.« 

*"I>r.  Webater  aonridtn  tbenas  onAM  aDdoAowasADinitnts.  [I.a.  bcDmUItm,!  to  be  <  wsU  aatboriaed  and  vary 
•onvsnleot  ■'  as,  the  tfua  tntabtrj  ;  tbs  oAmm  masrlu."— f  <jcA'f  Camp.  Oram.  p.  lOB.  Dr.  M  absMr'*  mnsi^ 
bUthe  foUoirtag  weeds:  "2kM  aadoAoM  ars  <Asb  aiadas  ArratBOTSii  ILa.  adlsotivasi  as  J  Iba  (*«»  ala^ 
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Ob8.  it  TThmi  innili  nf  w  ■ilmrMil  rhitirlt  mn  mil  iftnr  ft*  ■■tfn^-  nf  mnm,  tfirr 
be  pused  u  noont,  ind  not  «i  adTetlw ;  u,  "  Th«  Son  ot  Ood — wu  not  jm  aad  wnr,  bat  u 
was  yoa."—BM«.  " For  a  great  tcAi'k  to  come."— /A.  " On  thii  jwrHapi,  tUtMrMccNfiM 
moua  for  lies." — Yotm^.  '*From  the  extremest  t^pmird  of  dun*  head." — Mat.  "Tbfi 
wwortfa  of  fifteen  milhona  of  inhabitants. "—Jfurrm^*  Ay.  Bro-jp.  SK.  "  Infomation  hm 
derived  from  t^wank  of  two  hondred  Tolnmea. "—  Woroemr*a  Bui,  p.  v.  ■*Ab  eCmal  mm 
alwara  last." — Cmalty.  "Diseonrse  requires  an  animated  no."— Cbajpar.  "Their  htai 
proud  hermfitr  iwelled." — Spngm.  An  adrerb  after  a  preposition  is  oaed  nAstaniintj 
gOTemed  by  the  prepoiition ;  thoash  perhaps  It  is  not  aecea»ar7  to  call  it  a  eonnoB  ihmi 
"Forupirardiof  thirteen  years." — niie^'aQnm^.  p.  zvL  **  That  thon  mayst  cone  ae  th«a 
tkenaaf'—JiunA.  zziii,  S7.  "  Tet^  ohm  we'll  t^."— i)r.  Frmi^n.  Bntmaaf  takeentA' 
together,  caUins  them  "  tuheMal pknua."  Allen  Bays,  Two  adTerbs  soiretiisss  earn*  tan 
as,  <  Thoa  hast  kept  the  g*od  wine  mtU  mm.'  "—Oram.  p.  174.  B«t  umlU  !■  ban  bmr  |n 
wepoaition,  goiwniinK  now. 

UB8.  6.— It  u  plain,  t&at  when  words  of  an  adveibial  fom  ara  tned  ritker  adJeetift)T« 
•tantirely,  they  oannot  be  parsed  by  the  fbregttog  rale,  or  ea^ained  as  having  tkc  od 
relation  of  adv&rin ;  and  if  the  unosnal  relation  or  oharanter  which  they  thos  assaa*,  a 
thought  aoffioient  to  Bx  them  in  the  rank  of  adiectiTes  or  bobbs,  the  iwraar  nn^  dnmse 
M  aoVMlba  naad  a^Ueetlvfly,  or  subatairtiTely,  ana  afvly  the  rale  whieh  ta^  ■■■mBii  eawtn 
reqairaa.  Bat  let  n  b»  remembered,  Aat  adTMba,  as  tneh,  naithar  rvlaie  t»  mbas.  sot  h 
the  nature  of  oases ;  hot  expt««s  the  time,  ptaoe,  degree,  or  manntr,  of  aetiona  or  qaaliini 
some  instances  in  irtiieh  their  conttruction  may  seem  not  to  be  raooneiU^  witk  the  ms 
rale,  there  may  be  aapposed  sn  ellipsis  of  a  verb  or  a  parlfeiple ;  *  aa,  *•  From  Hands;  to  !i 
day  fytcttmvehf." — Wauter't  Ditt.  Here,  the  Doctor  ought  to  have  need  a  eonma  after 
for  the  adven  relates,  not  to  that  noun,  but  to  th*  word  rsotoiMd;  nndetntood.  ■*  It  ni 
by  Roscommon, '  too  jait/^killjf  it  pedantieaUjf.' " — Com.  Sth.  Jointat,  i,  197.  This  isTiicl 
pose  to  mean.  ••Zb  Jo  a  tkhtg  too  hlthfally,  i^ta  doU  pedanticallv.**  "And,  [/an;  m 
they  had  been  mindful  of  tbat  country  from  whence  they  came  eat,  wiy  might  urn  au  ^ 
tnnity  to  have  returned. "^Hied.  zl,  lo. 

Obs.  7.— To  aU>retiate  etpressions,  and  give  them  vHaeity,  veriM  of  mM-tml&am  (vaci  i 
eomc,  fiat,  gtt,  fte.)  are  aometimca  sappreMad,  belnc  auggtated  to  tha  miad  by  aa  tagi 
adTerh,  wblut  aafma  to  ba  put  Jer  th»  virh,  hut  doea  la  net  relate  to  it  aadcnloed ;  at, 
"IllAeneetoLondon,  onaseifanuinattor."— ate*.  Supply  "oo." 
"I'll  in.  IlWn.  FoUow  yonr  friend's  eoonsel.   Ill  m."— JUL  Sopnly  ••fat" 
"Away,  old  nan ;  giva  me  thy  hand ;  awajf."—U.   Supply  **  OMW.'^ 
<•  Lot*  hath  winga,  and  will  mwaf."—WaB«r.   Supply    /fy."  j 
"  Gh,  1^  aieatarkin  I  roaao  fhee,  ho  I  "—SeeU.   Bnpply  tprmg." 
"  Henry  the  Fifth  is  crowned ;  «{p^  vanitr  I "  Snpply  "  ttamJ." 

"i>e«m,  royal  state  1  all  you  sage  eonnaellora,  AeiKv.'" — S/tak.   Supply  "^/WJ^"  and  "frff 
"  But  tip,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss." — UiJton.   Supply  ■■  rite." 
Obs.  8.— We  have,  on  some  occasions,  a  sin^lar  way  or  expreasfng  a  traasitiTe  actiM  M 
tiTely,  ta  emphatioall^,  by  adding  the  prepoaition  wUA  to  an  adverb  of  direction;  u,  if  H 
dovm  with  it,  tn  with  tt,  out  with  tt,  over  with  it,  awam  with  it,  and  the  like ;  in  whid  toMuac 


Aim  f  qiwqf  with  Attn/ — Ala;  what  wonder  I  &e." — Comiertatioma  tit  Gram.  p.  79.  Tba^ 


of  lumping  toeether  seversl  difierent  parts  of  apeoeh  under  the  notion  of  one,  aa^  r*l> 
whole  an  '*  adverbial  phraie,"  a  "  rubttantiv  phroM,"  or  an  "  Mf«rr«(«i«nai  mhrmr,"  n  0 
forced  put,  by  which  some  grammarians  would  dodge  certajn  diffieuttiea  whic^  ney  ksowstt 
to  meet.  It  ia  direetlv  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  jpam'm  ;  tot  th«  patter  aver  dsab  witk  A*  | 
of  speech  aa  such,  ana  not  with  whole  phrasas  ia  the  nunp.  The  flwagalim  adteibi  «!■•{ 
imperatively,  have  some  resemblance  to  inteijoetioaa ;  but,  la  some  of  Uk«  i  impln  abm  ^ 
they  certainly  are  not  need  In  this  manner. 

Oafl.  9.— A  eot^imttwe  oAarft  osually  reUtes  to  two  variM  at  tte  aaaa  tfaM,  and  Oasttti 
two  clansea  of  a  eempouad  aentcnce ;  as,  "And  the  rest  will  I  sot  in  <ndar«aMii  I  camt;"->l 
xl,  34.  Here  wAen  is  a  conjuactive  adverb  of  time,  and  tdatea  to  the  two  vafba  wiB  ml 
the  meaning  being,  "And  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  at  the  Hwu  at  which  I  cons."  Tbw  h 
when  Is  often  used  erroneously  in  lieu  of  a  nominative  after  it,  to  which  ooaetnctiaa  of  iIm  ■ 
such  aa  interpretation  as  the  foregoing,  would  not  be  applicable ;  heeuisa  thapmsaaw 
tell,  not  when,  but  what,  the  thing  is,  of  which  he  apeaks :  aa,  "Anothv  esaaa  of  akMi^l 
when  the  stmoture  of  the  sentenoe  is  too  much  conmUcatad,  or  too  artiMal ;  or  tehm  xlt  H 
is  too  long  suspended  by  parentheses." — CampMrs  Rhet.  p.  SM.  Here  the  cnjnctutj 
would  be  mueh  better  than  when,  bat  the  sentence  might  adraatageoaaly  spar*  Ana  tetbi  << 
**An  otiier  oaaae  of  obseari^ii  too  much  eompKeaiiam,  too  arttltoial  m  ifriaftwof  AswW 
ot  too  long  a  nuftnu^  of  the  aease  1^  jwrwiMarjr."  j 

Wry:  Oh  ateMranaib;  aw  wooldlprBsnlbeailiass.  Ills  wsUaateM  MivBiyMavMM'-'* 
ariek.p.Mh;  tmi»iiuml  Ormn.f  Xn.  Of Bils uss«< Ifaa, Dr. Cto^tto^ irpmii aiwy 
fBenlhemy"  Mjl  hi.  "  thi  slTirti  innlTitint  in  nr  ffisi  liiii  Is  inlinlHinllj  wiipliijiil  ii  ss  H^'^-''^ 
Wkh  minittry.  This  snot  MWia  lo  gain  cround;  k  dmdd  Ihirsftn  bs  vlgllsuly  c»*^. 
■vrtded."— fti  »rn.  aarf  Bgrnt.  p.  406. 


«  g.  AUso  sappcis. "  An  adwb  ionsUmai  qosMm  a  rtsli  wakasi  {  as,  Omfi  i  asisii^  *>  ^iiT^' 
Uqulty,  M  rwMWt  •/  Qmian  paMmft  lUm  Im*  jmswesA'^Btamts  mT  Jhr.  Aasi.  p.  Bite 
•xnmpta  mv  b*  rssolvsd  thai;  "H  heppegt  ■■■iMmHiH  §m  *e  torn  Sftf,  itm  m  tmm 
Qrwian  fslatiB^  havs  bssa  frteenei" 
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OBtf.  TOE.]  Rmz.— suxa  xd^jurnBS.— OBsnTAnon.  681 

Obs.  10.-^Fw  the  jtAuAw  of  idTertM,  no  definite  gamtl  rata  out  b*  (^ven;  jret  it  there  no 
other  part  of  speech  so  liable  to  be  mispliieed.  Those  which  reUte  to  adieetives.  or  to  other 
adrerbs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  immcdiBtely  precede  them ;  and  those  which  btuong  to  com- 
ponnd  rerbs,  are  commonly  placed  after  ths  first  auxiliarj';  or,  [f  ther  be  emphatical,  after  the 
whole  Terb.  Those  whitA  relate  to  almple  verba,  or  to  simple  participles,  are  placed  sometimes 
before  and  sometiiBe*  after  tfa«m.  Examples  are  so  rtrj  common,  I  shall  cite  bat  one :  ''A  man 
mar,  in  respect  to  grammatical  parity,  speak  muxe«ptionabljf,  and  yet  speak  o&seure^,  or  a$nbijfu- 
OMuy;  and  though  we  cannot  say,  that  a  man  may  speak  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  spwk 
HHtnMtmbfy,  yet  this  last  case  falls  more  naturaliy  to  be  considered  as  an  offence  i^ainit 
parsptenity,  tiian  as  a  violation  of  propriety.'*--Ctempi»«tt'>  RM.  p.  239. 

Om.  11. — Of  the  inSnitire  verb  ana  its  prepoeition  to,  some  mmmariane  say,  that  they  mast 
■erer  be  separated  by  an  adverb.  It  is  troe,  that  the  adverb  is,  m  general,  more  eleganfly  placed 
before  the  preposition  than  after  it;  but,  possibly,  the  Utter  positiou  of  It  may  sometfmes  con- 
Cribate  to  perspieni^,  iriiieb  is  more  essential  than  elegance :  ae,  **  If  any  man  refuse  so  to 
fsqilarv,  and  to  «o  receive  pardon,  let  him  die  the  death.  —/WIrr,  on  tfu  Oonel,  p.  209.  The 
latter  word  so,  if  placed  Kke  the  former,  might  possibly  be  anderstood  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  it  now  bears.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "  If  any  man  refase  so  to  implore,  and 
OH  meh  terms  to  receive  pardon,  let  him  die  the  death."  "  Honoar  teaches  ns  pnptrljf  to  respect 
osraelTM."— Jfiimiy's  Xey,  it,  2S3.  Here  it  is  not  quite  clear,  to  which  verb  the  adverb  "pn^ljf" 
relates.  Some  ebangeof  the  erpresstonistherefire  needful.  The  right  to  place  aaadverbsome* 
time*  between  to  snd  its  verb,  snoold,  I  think,  be  conceded  to  the  poets :  as, 

"  Who  dared  to  nabh/  item  tyrannic  pride." — BcnNS :  C.  Sat.  N. 

One.  12.— The  adverb  no  is  used  independentlv,  only  wben  it  is  eqaivalent  to  a  whole  sentene£ 
This  word  is  sometimes  an  adverb  of  def/ne ;  aon  as  such  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  can  relate 
only  to  eomparativef :  as,  "JVo  more,'*— "JVo  better," — "JVo  greater, ' — "JVo  sooner."  When  no 
is  set  before  a  noan,  it  is  clearly  an  adtectiee,  correspon^ng  to  the  Latin  rtmUta ;  ss,  "M>  elonds, 
twviqraiirs  intervene."— Oyer.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  no  great  accuracy,  remarks,  "It  seems  an 
m^ftctive  in  these  phrases,  no  longer,  no  more,  no  where ;  though  sometimes  H  may  be  bo  oommo- 
dioasly  ehanged  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  adverb :  as,  '  The  days  are  yet  no  shorter.' " — Quarto 
Ditt.  And  his  first  example  of  what  he  calls  the  "  adverb  no  "  is  this  :  "  *  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Wb«m  ne'er  the  word  of  no  woman  heard  speak.'  SBAurB&KE."— iftttf.  Dr.  Wrt>ster  says, 
"  When  it  preoedM  mhtn,  as  In  fw  ssAere,  It  may  be  considered  as  adverblsl,  fbongit  originally  an 
adjective.^*— -Oetaw  Diet  The  troth  it,  tbat  m  is  an  adverb,  whenever  it  relates  to  an  adjective ; 
sn  sdjeotive,  whenever  it  relstes  to  a  nonn ;  and  a  noun,  whenever  it  takes  (he  relation  of  a  case. 
Thus,  in  what  Johnson  cites  from  Shakspeare,  it  is  a  noun,  and  not  an  adverb;  for  the  meaning 
is,  that  a  woman  never  heard  Antony  speak  the  word  of  no — that  is,  of  negation.  And  there 
onght  to  be  a  comma  after  this  word,  to  make  the  text  intelligible.  To  read  it  thus,  tho  word 
iff  no  woman,"  mskes  no  sn  adjective.  8o,  to  sa^,  *'  There  are  no  abler  critics  than  these,"  it 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying,  "  There  are  erttioe  no  abler  then  these ; "  becanse  no  is  an 
adjective  in  the  former  sentence,  and  an  adverb  in  the  tatter.  Somewhere,  nowhere,  anywhere. 
ebewKere,  and  everyieAere,  are  adverbs  of  place,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  thenounwJwreand 
an  adjective ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  write  a  part  of  them  as  compound  words,  and  the  rest  as  phrases, 
/  as  maay  auuiors  do. 

Cm.  13.— In  some  laagni^s,  the  more  ni^ativet  one  crowds  Into  a  sentence,  the  stronger  ia 
tiie  netration ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  formeriy  the  ease  in  English,  or  in  what  was  anciently 
tbe  langnsge  of  Britain :  as,  "  He  never  yet  no  vilanie  no  sayde  in  die  bis  lif  unto  no  manere 
wight." — Vhmwer.  "Ne  I  ne  wol  mm  reherce,  yef  that  I  may." — Id.  "  Give  not  me  counsel ; 
ner  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  eai."Shaktpeare.  <*  She  cannot  love,  nor  take  no  shape  nor 
project  of  affection." — M,  Among  peonle  of  education,  this  manner  of  expression  has  now 
become  wholly  obeolete;  thoagh  it  still  prevails,  to  some  extent,  in  tbe  conversation  of  the 
volgsr.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  thst  tbe  repetition  of  an  independent  negative  word  or 
elane  yet  strengthens  the  negation ;  as,  "JVo,  no,  no."— "No,  never."— "No,  not  for  an  hoar."— 
Oai.  U,  6.  "  There  is  none  lighteoas,  no,  not  one." — Rom.  ill.  10.  But  two  negatives  in  the  same 
cliuse,  If  tiiey  have  any  beanng  on  each  other,  destroy  the  negation,  and  render  tbe  meaning 
weakly  affirmative;  as,  "/Sordid  thev  not  perceive  their  evil  plight." — iSHon.  That  is,  they  <ftd 
percdre  il.  *"Hla  language,  though  inelegant,  is  notuni/rammatieal that  is,  It  i>  grammati- 
cal."—Jfttrray's  Oram.  p.  198.  The  term  not  onfy,  or  not  merefy,  beii^  a  correspondent  to  hut 
or  bvt  ate),  may  be  followed  by  an  other  negative  withoat  this  effiret,  became  the  two  negative 
words  have  no  immediate  beanng  on  each  other ;  as,  "  Tonr  brother  is  not  only  not  present,  ud 
not  assisting  in  prosecating  your  injuries,  but  is  now  aetaally  with  Verres. "—Z>iinran*s  Cicero, 

LI9.  <*  In  tbe  latter  we  have  not  merely  nothiiw,  to  denote  what  thepoint  should  be;  but  no 
lieatlon,  tiiat  any  point  at  all  is  wanting." — ChttreKUft  Gram.  p.  373.  So  the  word  nothing^ 
whea  taken  positively  for  nonentity,  or  that  which  does  not  exiat,  may  be  followed  \if  an  other 
Mgative;  ae, 

"  First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his  race, 
Or  else  conclude  that  no^f^  has  no  place." — Drydm,  p.  95, 

Obs.  14. — ^The  common  rule  of  our  grammara,  "  Two  negatives.  In  English,  destroy  each  other, 
or  are  eqaivaleDt  to  an  affirmative," Is  far  from  being  true  of  all  possible  examples.  A  sort  of 
informal  exception  to  it,  (which  is  mostiv  confined  to  conversation,)  ismadebya/amiliar  tranafer 
oftbe  word  nei/Aerfromthe  beginning  of  the  clause  to  the  end  of  it;  as,  "  But  here  is  no  notice  taken 

l\iiX  neither. "—Johngon' I  Gram.  Com.  p.  33(1.  Thatia,  "  But  n«ifA?ria  any  notice  here  taken  of 
that."  lodeed  a  n^ation  may  be  repeated,  by  the  same  word  or  others,  as  often  as  we  nleasct 
if  no  two  of  the  terms  in  particular  contradict  each  other ;  aa,  "  He  will  never  consent,  not  he,  no, 
never,  nor  I  neither."  "  He  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capaisity  neither." — Botingbroke,  on  Uiet. 
p.  103.  "  Many  terms  and  idioms  may  be  common,  whiim,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  general 
ssBction,  no.  nor  even  the  sanction  of  those  that  use  tiim."—C!ampbelt»  Sthet.  p  160 ;  Murray' e 
Oram.  8vo,  p.  35S.  And  as  to  the  equivaleoce  spoken  of  in  the  oommon  rule,  such  an  expresaioa 
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632  nu  flKAwmii  o?  SHflun  «imnt*B».  [tAsx  m. 

u  <•  Ha  did  fMrf  M7  nothing,"  U  in  fact  oaly  >  Tulgar  loleeisn,  Uke  it  *•  jam  will ;  wlivtlwr  te, 
"  He  did  not  aMjrtAtn^/'  or  for,  "  Ha  iid  t%j  aomethins"  Tha  Utter  indeed  ia  what  Iht 
contndictioii  unouata  to ;  but  double  n^atiTaa  miut  be  ehanned,  whcnaTar  thn  mm»  like 
Uundwi.  The  foUowiiw  ezunpln  have,  lor  thia  reuon,  been  tboiutht  oUaotionme ;  thoi^ 
Allen  iRTS.  "  Two  negmtirea  deatrOT  each  other,  or  tlMontbi  form  u  aWrmatioa."    Qrww.  174 

To  ba  both  will  and  d«ed  ereatad  ttM."—UiMmy  P.  L.,  B.  t,  L  648. 
**Nor  doih  the  moon  no  noaiiahment  exhale 
From  her  moiat  eontineat  to  higher  orba."— A.  B.    L  4Sl. 
Om.  15.-"ITiidei  thia  head  of  AnM»  ntgativta,  there  appean  is  oar  grammar*  a  Sprite  of  aoat 
importance,  eoueemiag  the  adoption  of  or  or  nor^when  any  other  negatiTe  than  neMer  or  mr 
oecun  in  the  preceding  dauae  or  pbraaa :  aa,  "  We  will  not  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  Ike 
golden  image.'* — Am.  til,  18.    "  Te  have  no  portion,  nor  rifiht,  nor  memorial,  in  Jemaales."— 
Jfeh.  ii,  20.   "  There  ia  no  painsworthjr  diffionltr  nor  dispute  about  them." — Bomt  Taokt,  Dm. 
Vol.  i,  p.  43.  ''Soaanof  tocUudthatprincipaiobjeet.iMtf'tobun'it.''— iMkur**  AW.  p.  116;  Mr- 

Sraw'«  Gram.  p.  822.  "  He  did  not  mentioD  Leonorat  nor  hei  father's  death."— if«rray*>  JCiy, 
I.  aU.  "  Thou  canat  not  tell  whence  it  eometh,  nor  wUther  itgoeth."— p.  21&  The  fbmsf 
hia  text,  in  John,  iii.  8th,  i»— Bat  canat  not  tell  whenoe  it  eometh.  ontf  whither  it  goatt;* 
which  Murraj  inserted  in  his  Exercises  as  bad  English.  I  do  not  see  that  the  copuIatiTc  mtdn 
here  angrammatical ;  but  if  we  prefer  a  diajunctive,  oaght  it  not  to  be  or,  rather  than  nor  I  It 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  ia  all  these  examples,  and  in  nmilar  inatanoee  ibm- 
merable,  nor  only  ia  proper.  Others  suppose,  that  or  only  is  justifiable ;  and  other*  again,  tttf 
either  or  or  nor  is  perfectly  correct.  Thus  grammar,  or  wliat  should  be  gramnwi  diners  ia  At 
hands  of  different  men  I  The  prineiple  to  no  settlra  here,  mnet  determine  the  ootreetDcaa  m 
ineorreotness  of  a  Tast  nomber  of  very  common  exinesoions.  I  imagine  that  nooe  of  these  i^ia- 
ions  is  warrantable,  if  taken  in  all  that  extent  to  which  each  of  them  has  been,  or  may  be,  earM 
Ou.  16. — It  was  observed  by  Prieatley,  and  after  him  by  Liudley  Huxraj,  from  whom  otkm 
again  have  copied  the  remark:  "Sometimea  the  particlaa  or  and  nor, may.  either  of  tbeai,  b* 
oaed  with  naaily  oqoal  propriety ;  [aa,1  '  The  kiiw,  whoee  character  waa  not  anSeieBtly  vigorav, 
nor  daoisiTe,  assented  to  the  measnie.^  Bimo.  Or  wookl  perhmpehnTebeembett«r»  but— rsesas 
to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentenoe,  and  therefore  RtTCe  loore  MspfaasiB  u 
the  expression."— PrMit^'s  Gram. p.  128;  ifwrnw's,  i,212;  IngertoITt.TOi;  R.  C.  SmttA';  177. 
The  conjunction  or  might  doubtless  tuiTe  been  useo  in  this  sentenoe,  but  not  witA,  tAe  aasM  smsk- 
ingi  that  is  now  conveyed ;  for,  if  ttiat  oonneetive  had  bees  employed,  the  adjective  dacutM  weaU 
have  been  qualified  by  the  adverb  $ufieuntfy,  and  would  have  aeented  only  an  altenmiive  for  Ike 
former  epithet,  vigorotu.  Aa  the  text  now  atands,  it  not  only  implies  a  distinetion  betwern 
vigour  01  character  and  decision  of  chszacter,  but  denies  the  utter  to  the  kiUR  abeolntely,  tke 
former,  with  qualification.  If  the  author  had  meant  to  suggest  such  a  distinction,  and  also  to 
qualify  bis  denial  of  both,  he  ought  to  have  aaid — "  not  sufficiently  vigorous,  nor  nMetontig  deci- 
sive." With  this  meaning,  however,  he  might  have  uaad  iM*<A«r  m  nott  w  with  the  former,  be 
might  have  used  or  for  nor,  had  he  traaapoeed  the  tsnaa— "  waa  aot  decisive,  or  auflleieBdy  vig*'- 
ous." 

Obs.  17.— In  tiie  tenth  edition  of  John  Bnm'a  Praetieal  Oranuaar,  pnblished  at  Olaagew  '» 
1810,  are  the  folbwing  auggestions :  "  It  ia  not  aneommon  to  find  the  eei^janctioBa  or  and  er 
used  indiscriminately ;  but  if  tbere  be  any  real  distinction  in  the  proper  apphcation  of  them,  it  it 
to  be  wished  tliat  it  were  settled.  It  ia  attempted  thus : — Let  the  eomimction  or  be  oaed  simplr 
to  connect  the  members  of  a  aentence,  or  to  mark  distribution,  opposition,  or  cboico,  without  aij 
preoeding  negative  paitiole;  and  nor  to  mark  the  subsequent  part  of  a  negaiive  aMttenee.  with 
some  negative  particle  in  the  preceding  part  of  iL  Examplesof  Oft:  *  Reereetion  of  enekindsr 
other  ia  abaolutel;^  necessary  to  relieve  the  body  or  mind  from  too  constant  attention  to  Wwwsr 
atudy.' — 'After  this  life,  succeeds  a  state  of  rewards  or  punishments.' — 'Shall  I  come  to  m 
with  a  rod,  or  in  love  i '  Examples  of  hob:  '  Let  no  man  be  too  oonfident,  nor  too  diffident  of  nil 
own  abiliUes.* — '  JVmr  calumniate  any  man,  nor  give  the  least  enoouragement  to  ealamniatofs.' 
— '  There  ia  not  a  chriatian  duty  to  which  providence  has  not  annexed  a  blessing,  noraayaflieti'e 
for  which  a  lemedj  ia  not  provided.'  If  toeabove  diatinotion  be  jnat,  the  fbUoinaig  paaogeaeias 
tobo  fiaal^: 

*  Seasons  ratnm,  bat  ne<  to  me  letnms 

Day,  or  the  aweet  approach  ot  ev'n  or  mora. 

Or  eight  of  vernal  luoen,  or  aummer's  roee. 

Or  flocks,  or  hetda,  er  hunuw  fhoe  divine.* 

JTilfim.  P.  L.,  B.  ai,  1. 40^"— BMm't  Or.  p.  1«B. 
One.  18.— T.  O.  Chnrcbill,  whose  Onanmar  flrat  appeared  in  London  ia  1823,  treeta  tUa  matHr 
thus :  "As  or  answers  to  «itA«r,  nor,  a  compound  ef  no<  or  [ne  er]  by  contraction,  answers  ts 
neither,  a  similar  compound  of  not  either  [tie  etlAerl.  The  Istter  however  does  not  constitute  tkst 
double  oaa  of  the  nMative,  in  which  one.  agreeably  to  the  principles  ot  philosephieal  grtauau, 
deatroys  the  other;  tor  a  part  of  the  firat  word.  »«»tA«r.  cannot  be  nndeietood  before  the  seeoad, 
nor ;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  part  of  it  could  not  be  understood  beftm  or,  which  ia  somctinM 
improperly  used  in  the  second  clause ;  while  the  whole  of  it,  neither^  would  be  obviously  impropsr 
before  er.  On  the  other  hand,  when  not  ia  used  in  the  first  clause,  nor  is  improper  in  the  sMoad ; 
alnee  it  would  inrolve  the  impropriety  of  understanding  not  before  a  compound  of  not  [or  ne]  wilk 
or.  *  I  shall  not  attempt  to  coovinoe,  nor  to  persuade  you.— What  wOl  you  not  attempt  f— Tocos- 
vinoe,  nor  to  perauada  you.'  The  fmpropnety  of  nor  in  this  answer  is  clear:  bat  the  aaswtr 
should  ccertainly  repeat  the  words  not  beard,  or  not  understood."- CAwrcAt'tt's  Nmg  Onm.  p.  3S>- 
Obs.  19.—^*  It  is  probable,  that  the  oae  of  nor  after  not  haa  been  Intredsced,  in  eeaaeqaenee  of 
aneh  improprietiea  as  tha  following :  *  The  injustice  of  inflietbig  death  for  crimes,  when  nsl  of 
the  moat  beinoae  nature,  or  attended  with  estennating  rircomataneea.'  Here  It  ta  obvimtily  set 
the  intention  of  the  writer,  to  nndeistand  the  aegatiTeiBthelasteUaee:  and,  if  tUawtfegeod 
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WnpHah,  it  wooU  b«  not  mmtlj  aUomUe  to  cmplor  nor  aftar  notf,  to  alww  tlw  — Imqiaat  eUnw 
to  b«  negative  m  well  m  the  preceding,  bat  it  would  alw«78  be  aeoemrf.  In  foet  however,  tho 
MBtenc«  quoted  ie  tvaXtj,  in  not  lepeetuic  the  advarb  tntm  in  tbe  laat  elaoH :  '  vt  vAm  attended : ' 
whioh  would  preolade  the  negative  from  oioiBguttderttood  in  it;  for,  if  an*dveri>,flOi^unction,  or 
noxtliuj  vorb,  preoediag  a  negative,  bo  miderelood  in  tht  anoeeoding  clause,  the  negative  ia 
nnderatood  alao ;  if  it  be  repeated,  tM  negative  mnat  be  repeated  likewiae,  or  the  oUuaeoeoomeo 
■JBBmuttiTe."— /6.  p.  331. 

Ob*.  20.--Thia  anther,  proooeding  with  hie  remark*,  enggeita  forma  of  eorreetioa  for  aeveral 
othm  oomnon  modei  of  expraa^on.  wUeh  ho  oraodm  to  he  ertonoona.  For  tho  information  of 
ihs  stadant,  I  shall  briefly  notioe  a  little  ftarther  tht  ehiof  pcrints  of  his  eritioisn,  thongh  he  teaehea 
aoDM  windplea  which  Xhave  not  thought  it  neceasary  always  to  observe  in  wilting.  "'And 
••enied  not  to  underatand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it.'  OnItUmith,  Here  eitAtr  ought  to  bo 
in*ert«d  before  not.  '  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue,  to  extirpate  tiie  affootiona  of  the  mind,  but 
to  T^nlate  them.'  AMiaon.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  been :  *  It  is  the  bnaineaa  of  virtue, 
not  to  extirpate  the  afieetions  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.'  *  I  do  no<  think,  that  he  waa 
•vane  to  the  office;  Mor  do  I  beUava,tliatitiraaiinanitodtoliim.'  Bow  mueh  better  to  aay :  *Ido 
not  think,  that  be  waa  aveno  to  tin  offloo,  or  that  it  waa  unsnitod  to  him  1  *  For  ^«  aamo  reason 
nor  eanaot  follow  fMiwr,  the  negative  in  tho  first  clatua  aSooting  all  the  rest." — lb.  p.  S82.  "Nor  ia 
■ometitaea  used  improiwty  after  no :  [as,]  *Ihumbly  however  truetln  God,  thati  have  haxarded  no 
conjecture,  nor  have  given  any  explanation  of  obscttrepoints,inconeistentwiththegeneral  sense 
of  Scripture,  which  must  be  our  guide  in  all  dubious  pasaagea.'  Gi^in.  Itoughttobe: 'mtfhavo 
iriv«B  «so  oxplanation ; '  or,  'I  have  nMthar  haaardea  any  conjeetora,  nor  given  any  explaBatiw.* 
Tba  use  of  or  after  net^Asr  is  as  common,  as  that  of  not*  aftoi  no  or  not,*  'NmtJitr  the  ponoll  or 
pomXrj  or*  adaquate.'  Guv.  Properly,  'yetiMer  the  pencil  nor  poetry  wadequat*.*  *Tha  TOW  of 
poverty  aUotoM  tbe  Jesuits  individuallv,  to  have  no  idea  of  wealth.'  Dornfon-  Wo  CUBOt  ottMo 
a  non^Uity.   It  shoold  be :  '  did  nof  allow,  to  have  any  idea.'  "—lb.  p.  333. 

Om.  31. — Thus  wa  see  that  Churchill  wholly  and  positively  oondemna  nor  after  net,  no,  or  newr  ; 
whiU  Bum  totally  dia^i^vos  of  or,  under  the  same  circumstanoes.  Both  of  thaae  critics  are 
wrons,  beoansa  each  eamaa  bis  point  too  far ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  right,  to  auppose  both  parti- 
el«a  to  b«  often  ojliMUy  good.  Undoubtedly,  a  negation  m»  be  repeated  in  English  without 
improprie^,  and  that  m  aovaial  difiteant  ways;  aa,  "Thne  la  no  hving,  none,  i?  Bertram  be 
away/' — Bmmtiei  of  Shak.  p.  3.  "  Great  men  are  not  always  vrise,  tmtA«r  do  the  aged  [alwajs] 
undcrstnod  judgement." — Job,  xxxii,  9.  "  Will  he  esteem  thy  ricbee  ?  no,  nof  gold,  nor  all  the 
fan  cos  of  atrength." — lb.  xxxiv,  19.  Some  sentences,  too,  roqoire  or,  and  others  nor,  even  when  a 
negntiT*  oeeora  in  thaprecedins  clause;  as,  "There  waa  none  of  you  that  eonvinoed  Job,  or  that 
■nawated  bia  worda." — lb.  xxui.  12.  "  How  much  lesa  to  him  that  acoapteth  not  the  paraoaa  of 
princes,  nor  regardeth  tbe  rich  more  than  the  poor." — lb.  xxxiv,  19.  "  This  daj  is  holy  unto  the 
Lord  your  God;  mourn  not,  nor  weep." — Nth.  viii,  9.  "Hen's  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
apperu,  not  too  strait  or  point-de-vise,  but  bee  for  exercise," — Ld.  Bacon.  Again,  tbe  mere  rep< 
etition  of  a  simple  negative  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  agresable  than  the  insertion  of  any 
conneetive;  as,  "  There  is  «o  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  tbe  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves." — Job,  xxxiv,  22.  Better :  "  There  is  no  darkness,  no  shadow  of  death,  wAwvtn 
the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hid«  themselves."  "JVb  place  nor  any  object  appears  to  him  void 
of  beauty." — Jfarrsy'a  £w,  8vo,  p.  265.  Better :  "No  place,  no  object,  appears  to  him  void  <4 
beauty."  That  pauage  from  Hilton  whioh  Bum  sapposes  to  be  faulty,  and  that  expression  of 
Addison'a  which  ChurchUl  dislikes,  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  incorrect  as  they  stand;  though, 
doubtleoo,  the  latter  admits  of  the  variation  proposed.  In  the  former,  too,  or  may  twice  be 
Ranged  to  nor,  where  tbe  following  nonna  are  nominatives ;  but  to  change  It  tbronghont,  would 
not  be  wmUt  becanee  the  other  nouna  are  objcetivM  governed  by  of: 
**  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  nor  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom, 
Nor  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  (ace  divine." 
0ns.  22. — Ever  and  nmer  are  directiv  opposite  to  each  other  in  sens*,  and  yet  th^  are  very 
frequently  confounded  and  misapplied,  and  that  by  highly  respectable  writers ;  as,  **  Seldom,  or 
MMT  can  we  expect,"  &c. — Btair't  Locturu,  p.  305.  "And  seldom,  or  «twr,did  any  one  rise,"  &e. 
— lb.  p.  272.  "Seldom,  or  never,  isf  there  more  than  one  accented  ayllable  in  any  Eogliah  word." 
— lb.  p.  32).  "  Which  that  of  the  present  seldom  or  ever  is  understood  to  be." — Dr.  Murray't  Httt. 
of  Lana.  Vol  U,  p.  130.  Here  never  is  right,  and  ever  is  wrong.  It  is  time,  that  is  here  spoken 
of;  eno  tbe  alBrmative  «Mr,  meaning  ahoay,  or  at  any  time,  in  atead  of  being  a  fit  alternative  for 
wifJpL  makaa  nonsense  of  the  sentence,  and  violates  the  rule  respecting  the  order  and  fitness  of 
time :  unlaea  we  change  or  to  if,  and  say.  "  seldom,  if  vnt."  But  In  sentenoes  Uk«  the  follow- 
ing, the  adverb  appears  to  express,  not  time,  bnt  dogrto;  and  for  the  lattersense  etwr  is  prefert^le 
to  iMver,  because  the  degree  ougbt  to  be  possibte,  rather  than  impossible :  "Boer  to  little  of  the 
•^rit  of  martyrdom  is  always  a  more  favourable  indication  to  dviluaUon,  than  etw  so  much  dex> 
terity  of  par^  management,  or  erer  so  turbulent  protestation  of  immaculate  patriotism."— 
Wa^lmdli  Moral  Science,^.  "  Now  let  man  reflect  bnt  never  so  littie  on  himself."— £tirfo> 
sMfsn.  on  Lam,  p.  39.  "  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so 
wisely." — P*-  Iviii,  5.  Tbe  phrase  ever  so,  (which  oniht,  I  think,  to  be  written  as  one  vord.\  ia 
now  ft  very  common  expression  to  signify  tmeAatsoeveroMrM;  aa,"eMrvolittie,"— "eofrsomneo," 
— >*«wrso  wise," — "everso  wisely."  And  it  is  manifest^  this,  and  not  time,  that  ia  intended  by 
tht  fftleo  phraseology  above;— "a  form  of  speech  banded  dawn  by  the  beat  writera,  but  latelv 
leewaad,  I  think  with  justice,  of  aoleciam.  *  *  *  It  can  only  be  defended  by  tapplying  a  vary  harsA 
«adnBpne«UBtedampaia.'^-^A*naon*sZ)tM.w.AM«r.  /  rr^-e 

•  ThhasiiHlnaof  ObM^lftls  veiy  ftg  from  tbs  tntth.  I  an  ssnldsnl  that  lbs  latlsr  esBstmsOMi  oeenn, 

ammt  sspnlabh  anibsm,  tsn  ttoNS  as  eftse  ss  lbs  Ibinw  ean  bs  faand  la  any  Ini^lsh  books.— O.  Baown. 
l8honldnotthsDeelorhavesBld,''efv(bBeMieFS,>*slnss  **inersltensM"sanst  MsdabeptanlT  SseOba. 
Ittk  OB  JUls  ireh. 
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Obs.  3S.— Dr.  LowOi  ■«eondt  CMi  opfnfon  of  JiAaaoa,  retp«cHng  plmne,  **iin«r«>irMy,'' 
■nd  Mja,  "  It  ihoiild  be,  *  ever  lo  wisely ; '  that  ii,  *  Hoio  wbelr  toever."'  To  which  he  tddi  ts 
other  example  somewhat  different :  *'  *  Beridei,  a  alsT*  wmXitut  have  been  admitted  into  tint 
■ocfetT,  had  he  had  never  mdk  opportonitiea.'  BviMtj."—Loteth't  Oram.  p.  109.  This  ahonU  bt, 
"  hadne  had  everto  excellent  opportuaitiea."  But  CmiTchill,  miitalting  the  common  explnatka 
Of  the  meaninc  of  everto  for  tlie  manner  of  psrdng:  or  reaolving  it,  qnestfona  tho  pntnrletT  of  d* 
tenn,  and  thinks  it  easier  to  defend  the  old  phrase  netwao;  in  which  he  topposei  neiw  to  Im a 
ftdrerb  of  lime,  and  not  Co  relate  to  ao,  wUeh  is  «n  adTctb  of  dente ;  BaytDg,  "  *  Be  it  mmt  m 
tfne/  it  r«tolmls  into,  *  Be  it  so  true,  oaiMtMr  mrlMt;  wot."*  ■!  him  had  Mtwr  m  maA 
tnnble  on  thlt  ooeaalon,'  mar  be  resolved  into,  •  I  Sam  never  Mad  m  much  tnmbt*,  e»  mtm 
occasion : '  wliile,  *  I  have  had  ever  so  much  tronble  on  tUs  occasion,  cannot  be  resoWed,  wiOwt 
snpplTing  tome  very  harsh  and  unprecedented  elBpsis  indeed." — New  Gram.  p.  837.  whf  int! 
I  see  no  occasion  at  all  for  aappoatng  anr  elUpats.  Ever  is  hero  an  admb  of  degree,  andiriita 
toao;  or,  if  ve  take  «Mrao,as  one  word,  this  too  is  «n  adverb  of  d^ree,  and  relates  to  smkI: 
becaose  uie  meaning  is— "*ererM)  mneh  trouble."  Bnt  the  oAer  phraseolos/,  eren  as  n  itnk 
In  Chnrehill's  ex|4uiatiou,  is  a  aoleeism  itill ;  nor  can  any  resolution  which  snppoaea  wvtrk 
be  here  an  adrerb  of  tame,  be  otherwise.  We  cannot  call  that  a  grammatical  resolution,  aloA 
makes  a  different  eense  ttnm  that  wfaicb  the  writer  intended :  as,  "A  sUts  would  not  Iutb  bm 
admitted  into  that  aoetety,  had  he  never  had  such  opportunities."  Tliis  would  be  ChnrebUri 
interpretation,  but  it  is  -ray  unlike  what  Bentlejr  saya  aboTe.  So,  *  I  haTo  mmt  kti  w  nad 
trouUe,*  and,  '  I  have  had  everio  mveh  trouble,'  are  Terr  different  assertions. 

Obb.  21. — On  the  word  iiawr,  Dr.  /ohnson  remarka  thus:  *'It8eem8  in  some  ^iraMi  tohm 
the  sense  of  an  a^^eetive,  [meaning,]  not  any;  but  in  rMltty  ft  is  nflC  ever:  [as,]  *  Ha  aaiweid 
him  to  never  a  word.'  Hatthrw,  xxtU,  14.'* — Quarto  Diet.  Tliia  mode  of  expression  was  forso- 
\y  rery  common,  and  a  contracted  form  of  it  is  still  frequently  heard  among  me  Tnlgar :  ts,  "  B^ 
oauso  he'd  ne'er  an  other  tub." — ffwK&nw,  p.  102.  That  it,  <*  Because  he  had  no  othntab' 
"  Letter  nor  line  know  I  mner  a  one." — SeotCt  Lay  of  t.M.f.  37.  Tliia  Is  whtt  tiu  eoawa 
people  pronounce  '*  Ns'sr  a  one,"  and  use  in  atead  of  neMer  or  no  one.  In  like  manner  thej  cos- 
tract  er«r  a  om  into  "e'er a  one;"  by  which  ther  mean  either  or  any  one.  These  phrtset  tnthi 
same  that  somebody — (I  believe  it  it  SmitA,  in  nia  Inductive  Orammtr — )  hat  ignorantly  writin 
■*  ary  one  "  and  "  nary  on«,"  calling  them  vnlgarimt.t  Under  this  mode  of  spelling,  the  ofti 
had  an  andonbted  right  to  think  the  terms  nnauthoriMd  I  In  the  eompounda  toioever  or  uMo, 
whichever  or  tvMche'Br,  whatever  or  what^er,  the  word  ever  or  9'er,  which  formerly  stood  tepsnK, 
amiears  to  be  an  a^iecttve,  rather  than  an  adverb ;  though,  by  becoming  part  of  the  praoMi, 
it  nos  now  tachnieally  ceased  to  be  either. 

Obs.  25.— The  same  may  be  said  of  toever  or  tot'er,  which  it  eonaidered  aa  only  a  part  of  ■> 
other  word  even  when  it  ia  written  separately ;  at,  "  On  which  side  toever  1  east  my  eyes."  it 
Mark,  iii,  28th,  wherewitheotoer  it  commonlf^printed  as  two  words ;  but  Alger,  in  hit  TnaoBf 
oing  Bible,  more  properly  maket  it  one.  Dr.  Webaterjin  his  grammars,  calls  ooever  a  vout;  M, 
In  his  dietioaariea,  he  doea  not  t^fine  it  aa  aueh.  "  The  word  toever  may  be  interpoaed  bttiMia 
tiie  attribute  and  the  name ;  •  how  clear  soever  this  idea  of  inflnity,'— *  how  remote  aoewitav 
aeem.'— LocsB."— ir«Mar*a  PMIeeophiettl  6nnit.'n.  164 ;  Improved  Onm,  p.  107.  "  Soim.* 
and  ever,  found  in  componnda,  aa  in  whoooever,  (MofMrnr,  wktrvaoeoer.  o«e  th«e  weria.*^ 
Webtter't  Diet.  8to. 

Obb.  28. — The  word  on/y,  (i.  e.  oneh,  or  onoSte,)  when  it  relates  to  a  noun  or  a  ptoBOBB,ii» 
definitive  adjective,  meaning  tingle,  atone,  exehuive  of  othert ;  as,  **  The  only  man,* 
men," — *'  Manoniy," — "Hen  only," — "  Heonly," — "They  on^."  When  it  relates  to  avetfcw* 
participle,  it  it  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  meant  n'inp/v,  tingly,  mereh/,  barely ;  at,  "  We  toe? 
that  wc  hate  flattery,  when  we  only  hate  the  manner  of  it." — Art  of  ThinJtit^,  p.  38.  "Adiiit- 
terested  love  of  one't  country  can  only  tabsitt  in  imall  republics.  — Ih.  p.  When  it  itu^ 
at  the  head  of  a  clause,  it  is  commonly  a  connective  word,  eqnivalent  to  otU,  or  tfxnyrf  that;  a 
which  sense,  it  mutt  be  called  a  eot^anction,  or  at  least  a  conjunctive  adverb,  which  ianeiilTlb 
same  thing:  aa, "  On^  they  would  that  we  ahould  remember  flie  poor."— (M.  jL  IIL  "f' 
these  signs  are  prepositions,  on/y  they  are  of  more  eonatant  use  than  the  rest."— Vrorf  i  Orm- 
p.  129. 

Obb.  27. — Among  our  grammatiaua,  the  word  "mJy  "  often  passes  for  an  adverb,  when  it  »■ 
Ihct  an  adjective.  Snch  a  mistake  in  this  single  word,  hat  led  Chnrehill  to  say  of  the  adverb 

*nilsdagrM0f  trathblDipotBlble,  aBdOienftiTenotjDstlTSnpposabls.  W« hai« b1k> a Ute Aiatrias 
mrfta  whoglrMadndlar  intMpretatlon;  <''n<M«*  lUMraa/wite  Osoibir.  ffmr  hba* 

smphalia  adverb;  atlf  U  wm  salil,SD  jMttyM  wot  we«r.  naoih  iMbantboita*d,ltli  dbspftanlbr 
«Mst  aamiaariaas  «r  the  pnaant  day;  and  the  wordMMrlt  med  hiMss  J  <tf  nwwr."— JWbb's  Om^.  Onm.> 
aor.  natmh«w<ted  toBotMttwarilyhadBiigUiiiasit  itandsj  hnt, if  ths ecMsnlw hM net  ■i<*ajf 
■MsnfaicaawaUailti  eonstreetfcH>,Uea^ts«etalnly  to  ha,  "Thoort  «etr«e^ll<y  dMsrviM  of  It.''-^ 
as  wttf  ntvtr"  U  a  podtiva  dcgne  that  Is  not  lait^tMbla ;  and  what  H  tUi  bat  aa  abtnitftr  ■  ^ 

t  fllaee  thtt  mnark  wit  writtsn,  X  have  iMd  an  other  rtammar, (that  of  the  '•Jbtr.  Okarfct  A^tmiQ* 
wUeb  the  author  sets  down  amoiw    tba  more  f reqnent  imrepnetitt  oosttiuitlMl,  in  ucia  itisatlsB,  'iiy  m*  •* 
«M«r,  and  '  Nory  MM '  Ibr  witkn.^—Admu'f  SgtUtn  of  (ham.  p.  116.  BU  OBbnt  toe  batms  tht  nM** 
taaee.   Ab»dk  tab  *'hi^>op*r  Fttmmmciuieiu.^  he  psiB  dem  •^ffvyt*  and  "Arf,"  aad  tar  "CktrMftMN** 
tliam,gtvas -ariiAw^"  and  "«itW."— Oiit«f«^  OUidtHital  Art,  p.  MB.  Bat  time  lamr  Unm,nitmm 
mMtr^  aie  appUeaUe  00)7  to  on*  «r  tteo  tUnci,  and  oannot  be  used  wbm  mmkit  ai«  spekas  of  (  at, 
"  SuiUdc  bar  soul  with  moay  vows  of  fldth, 
And  ru  tr  a  tnu  om,^—Skaktpeart.  > 
What  amtt  would  then  be  In  expouniUngthlt  to  mcaa,  "And  MtfA*ratro«aoaT**  Boaot  urn  baft 
and  iBtarpm  their  mnther  toDKne  erroncoatl;  throagh  Ignoiaace.   But  tbesi  auihota  eeiuUmn  the  •trw  "vn 
they  bm  blMly  xippom  to  Da  eommoD.    Wb»i  !■  y«t  awie  ainage,  m  lest  a  erUle  than  rnf- 
PBwtoT,  hat  Utaly  eahlbHed,  wMout  dixeppnbaiiantoatot  tht  IHwary  blnadtw,  wUh  tnodrj  jemtlme, 
dMtsnaBrtDrtang,twMeh,hstayt,a»aiaeiitls»sdby  ''Hr.BwlMk,!*  fait  valaabto  dlB«inair(i>M*Mi4« 
Amthemitmt."  Tba  bM  azsmpla,  wUeh  mar  doobtto  be  nndetstoad  to  ipiak  i«  bsA  ftsiiM  tad  kM 
9Mhats,la^:  "  Aw-illbw  '^-Ombfe  JOmm.  8i»,  M.  T.  UtO,  p. » 
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nMnl,«ir«  piMttofcrtteflMrt  wt  bdhn  ■4|MtlvBa,a^MMw,aiid>ll«rnrtr;'*  Ao^ 
Jtao  ITrsM.  p.  147.  Bat,  properly,  tlw  pUdng  of  adrorlM  kM  Mtbiag  to  do  wttit  "Mwu,**  be- 
MaNodratwdonotnlototoBeuo.  to  tUs  Mitb«i*i  •sanplc,  "  Hli  mm  on^  wubue,"  ttere 
it  BO  •dmrb:  wd,  irtian  h« aftannvda ipuki  of  th« Iattta4« ^owaU*  In  the ploclBg  of  Adrerba, 
■lltSi^.  "Itii  incUamtiriutlurinuT.  '  U*  baxod  hbonixmlr^'  or.'He  bwredonjyiite 
■no,' "  tk«  wordonfais  u  ftdjootm,  In  on*  faittMOOv if  not  in  both.  WHh  thli  lAitar,  nd  mmu 
otlun,  the  STntAX  of  an  adroli  oantow  miinlr  in  th«  nggMtton,  that,  "If$  pnpiie»r  "'^  ''"^ 
depend  on  *r«  position." — lb.  p.  147.  IUn«tntion :  "  Thua  people  eommoalj  ;  ■/ onAr  spoke 
wee  wordt :  *  which  noperlr  ImpHee,  that  /,  end  ae  otfAer  jMraoti,  epoke  thm  woidi :  wnen  the 
bteodoaof  theipeaherreanireo;  '  I  epoke  Mify  tAfw  wotde ;  thntta,ii»inor»tA«ittAreew<]rde."' 
— i&.  p.  827.  One  might  fast  *•  well  aar,  <■  I  spoke  three  words  mJy."  Bat  the  interpretation 
■bore  la  hyperoritioal,  and  contrary  to  tbat  which  the  author  himself  gNea  In  hii  note  on  the 
oth«  •sample,  thoa :  "An  j  other  situation  of  the  adverb  wenld  make  a  diflerenee.  '  Be  (mh 
bared  his  arm:  *  woald  impW,  that  he  did  noMui^  mora  than  bare  hia  am.  'On^  he  bared  hw 
am ;  *  noit  refer  to  a  preee^g  part  of  the  seotence,  stating  something,  to  which  tn*  aet  of  barins 
his  nrn  wae  an  exception ;  aa,  '  He  did  it  in  the  eame  manner,  otUv  he  bared  his  arm.'  If  onJw 
were plaoed  Immediatelj  before  as,  'He  bared  hia  onlf  arm;' it  woold  be  an  aclieottve, and 
nsniiy,  that  he  had  but  one  arm."— A.  p.  328.  Now  are  not,  "/  oni^  ifoke  thrtt  wonU^'  and, 
"HtmljfbandUt  arm,"  analogona  expressions  t  la  not  tho  foriMrasgood  English  aa  the  latter  ? 
OMtr>  in  botht  te  nwwl  natarallj  oonoeiTdd  to  belong  to  di*  vatb  i  bataUbtfmay  boread  In  sneh 
aBanaer  aa  to  makeit  ana4iMtiTe  belonging  to  tlw  prononn. 

Obs.  2S.— The  term  iwf  ^la  egolTalent  to  two  negatiTes  that  make  an  affirmattTe ;  as,  "Not 
bmt  that  ft  ia  a  wide  iriaoe.''--IPUili)r'«  Partietm,  p.  89.  "Aim  qao  non  latus  locus  ait."— die.  Ac. 
it,  12.  It  has  already  been  atated,  that  mnm^  M  is  eqaaltomtut;  as,  It  ia  an  a&otienirttich 
eaimot  but  be  productive  of  aome  distresa."i-£fav-'a  BAtLp. 461.  It  aeems  questionable,  whether 
M  is  not  here  an  adverb,  rather  than  a'  cd^Jnaction.  However  this  may  be,  by  the  customary 
(bat  bnlty)  oniealon  of  the  negative  befbtfe  but,  in  aoma  other  aentencea,  that  eonjanetion  haa 
aeqoired  th«  adverbial  sense  of  on^;  and  it  wtaf,  lAea  need  with  that  stoiiBration,  beeaUedan 
edMrt.  Thua,  the  text,  "  He  hath  not  grieved  me  6wf  in  part,  (2  Otr.  ii,  S,)  might  drop  the  neg- 
ativs  mi,  and  still  convey  the  same  meaning :  "  He  Aath  grieved  me  but  In  pari ; "  i.  e.  "  only  m 
pait."  In  the  following  esamplea,  too,  by*  appears  to  be  an  adverb,  like  onfy .-  "  Things  bmt 
slkditlj  eoiweeted  ahould  not  be  crowded  into  one  sentence." — Murram't  Octavo  Gram.,  Index. 
"The  aaacrtion,  however,  aervea  but  to  show  their  ignorance." — Webtter*  Et»(^,  p.  98. 
"BeasMk  ita^  but  gives  it  edge  and  power."— Pope. 
"  Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  tn."—Id. 

Ow.  39. — In  some  oonstruotiona  of  the  word  but,  there  is  a  remarkable  ambiguity ;  aa,  "  There 
eomtot  b$  but  one  capital  mnsioal  pause  in  a  line." — £amei,  El.  of  Crit.  ii,  92.  "A  Une  admit)  bul 
eas  eapttal  pause."— i&>d.  Thus  does  a  great  erltie,  in  the  same  paragraph,  palpably  eontradiet 
hiauelf,  and  not  peroeive  it.  Both  expreaaiona  are  equivocal,  lie  ong^t  rather  to  have  aaid: 
"A  Une  admits  no  more  tAon  one  capital  pause." — "There  eannot  be  more  (Aon  one  capital  musical 
pause  in  a  line."  Some  would  say — "  admits  oniy  one  " — "  there  can  be  only  one."  Bat  here, 
too,  is  soeae  ambiguity ;  beeauae  only  may  relate  either  to  one,  or  to  the  preceding  verb.  The 
naa  of  on/y  for  but  or  axctpt  that,  ia  not  noticed  by  oar  lexioographera  i  nor  Is  it,in  my  opinion, 
a  ^aetica  much  to  be  commended,  though  often  adopted  by  men  that  pretend  to  write  granunat- 
laalfy :  aa,  *■  InterrogatiTe  pronoana  are  the  same  as  ralotfee,  oklt  thrir  antecedents  cannot  be 
Memdned  till  the  aaawer  ia  ^jeawletAefiiasfMm."— Comics  Gram.  p.  lA.  "A  diphthong  ia 
always  long ;  aa,  Aurum,  Camrt  fte.  Ohlt  prm  in  oompoaition  before  a  vowel  ia  eoounMilT 
short"— ^Aim't  Gram.  p.  2S4;  Govbr*,  246. 

Ou.  30.— It  is  said  by  some  gmmmariaas,  that, "  The  adverb  there  is  often  used  as  an  expl^ve, 
cr  as  a  word  that  adds  nothing  to  the  eenee ;  in  which  case,  it  precedes  the  verb  and  the  nomina- 
titre;  m,  ' 7%ers  is  a  person  at  the  door.'"— iAirray'e  Gram.  p.  197;  /fwerso/Ts,  20fi ;  Grtenleaf'tt 
33;  Sucon'M  Porter,  p.  AS.  It  is  true,  that  in  our  language  tne  word  thert  is  thus  used  idiomat- 
ieally,  as  an  introductory  term,  when  we  tell  what  ia  takiog,  or  haa  taken,  place;  but  still  it  Is  a 
regular  adverb  of  plaee,  and  ruatee  to  the  verb  agreeably  to  thm  common  rale  fbr  advwbe.  Is 
•ODke  instances  it  la  even  repeated  In  the  same  amtence,  beoause,  in  its  tntroductorr  senae,  it  ia 
always  unemphatical ;  aa,  "  Because  there  was  pasture  there  tat  their  flocks."- 1  CAnm.  iv,  41. 
"  If  there  be  indistinctness  or  disorder  there,  w«  can  have  no  success." — Blair^t  Rhet.  p.  271. 
"TA«ri,  there  are  acheola  adapted  to  every  age." — Woodbridge,  Lit,  Cone.  p.  78.  The  import  of 
the  word  is  more  definite,  when  emphasia  ia  laid  upon  it ;  but  thia  is  no  good  reaaon  for  aayitw, 
with  Dr.  Webster,  that  it  is  "  without  signiScation,"  when  it  la  without  emphasis ;  or,  with  Iv. 
Priestley,  that  it  "  seema  to  have  no  meaning  whatever,  except  It  be  thoi^ht  to  give  a  ami^ 
degree  of  emphaaia." — Rudiment*  of  B.  Gram,  p,  1S5. 

Obk.  31. — The  ticmi  place  itself  is  iust  as  loose  and  variable  in  its  meaning  as  the  adverb  there. 
For  example :  "  Th^re  is  never  any  lufferroee ;  "  i.  c.  "  No  difference  ever  takes  place."  Shall  we 
uy  that  *'ptaee,"  In  this  sense,  is  not  a  noon  of  place  ?  To  take  plaee,  is,  to  oeeur  «smewA«re,  or 
OHipeherei  and  the  anemphatio  word  there  Is  bnt  aa  indefinite  in  respeet  to  plaee,  as  these  other 
advefbaof  nlace,  or  as  the  noun  itaelf.  S.  B.  Qoodenow  accuunts  it  a  ffrtat  error,  to  say  that  there 
isan  advenof  place,  when  it  is  thus  indefinite ;  andhecbuosea  to  call  it  an  "indejhtite  pronoun:" 
aa, "  •  What  ia  there  hm  1 '— *  7%srv  ia  no  peaee.'— '  What  need  was  there  of  it  r  "  See  his  Gram. 

L8  and  p.  11.  In  treating  of  the  various  classes  of  advnba,  I  have  admitted  and  shown,  that 
V,  there,  and  toAere,  have  sometimes  the  nature  of  pronouns,  eepccUIly  in  auch  compounds  aa 
hereof,  th^reef,  thereof  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  aee  not  what  advantage  there  is  in  calling  there 
a  "prononn:  *'  we  have  jnat  aa  much  reaaon  to  call  here  and  tpAars  pronouns  — and  that,  perhaps, 
on  all  oocasions.  Barnard  aaya,  "  In  the  aentence,  '7%«re  is  one  glory  qf  tl)e  aqn,'  Sec,  the  ad> 
vaib  there  quaUflea  the  verb  it,  and  seems  to  have  the  force  of  an  affirmation,  like  tn^."—Ana- 
kH*  Qrmm.  p.  SM.   Bnt  »  adwb  of  th«  latter  kind  ma^  ba  m«d  wi^i      irM  u4 
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piMthr*  BO  purtinlu  tlmlkri^  b«twttn  tiktt:  w,  "TMljrfibrwkaMMrdfor  tkaiVMaon." 
—Ptat.  iTiii,  11.   "  7>*i/y  (Acrs  ii  *  glory  of  the  lun." 

Om.  32. — ^Thon  u  a  Tulnr  etror  of  aabstittttiDg  the  kdvccb  mori  for  mlmotl,  m  is  the  pbmMi, 
**  moit  all,^' — "  moat  amfmun,*'—^'  wtott  mtr^f  4u^"  whioh  m  MMutimM  bou  lot  aJmori 
-^'aAiios<iMy«pJW«/'*-*'dbMilOTmr(fay.''  The  bolt  to  uom,  aad  dlt^  ooUoqoitl,  bntitk 
■owetkMt  nut  witb  In  book*;  u,  *' But  thinking  he  hsd  itpUedMOit  tooiaehljr.he  idd, 'I 
mmt  unrat  year  qaettion.* "— iray««i|^*«  Aiitoy  ^JWwwfc,  vid.  !>  p<  S07. 


NOTES  TO  BULB  XXL 

Non  L — Adverbs  most  be  placed  io  tb^  poation  which  mil  xender  the  Baalnet 
the  meet  perspiouoiu  and  agreeable.  Example  of  erttMr:  "  We  are  in  no  bawd 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  evety  word  which  be  uses  he  not  pnciti 
and  exact."— £2atV«  Jihst.  p.  95;  Jami«$on%QQ.  Hntraj  a»^— "Uno^ 
every  word  which  be  uses  i$  not  precite  and  exact." — Octavo  Gretm.  p.  SiB. 
Better: — "  thoneh  not  every  XDord  which  he  uses,  i*  precite  and  exaoL" 

NoTX  II. — Adrerbs  shoiud  not  be  needlessly  fiwed  for  adjectives ;  nor  sboald  Ikej 
be  employed  when  quality  is  to  be  expressed,  and  not  manner ;  as,  "  That  tiw  aw 
copies  of  the  original  text  are  entire." — S.  Fither.  Say,  "the  pretent  oopies,"«, 
"  Uie  existing  cojnes."  "  The  arrows  of  ealamDj  ftU  harmletify  at  the  feet  of  viitM." 
^Murrajft  Key,  p.  167 ;  MerehanCt  Gram,  186 ;  ^enoU%  10 ;  SSrihtmU,  2i 
Sqr.  "  &U  karmus  ;  "  as  in  this  example :  Tm  impending  blade  okmd.  wtack  ii 
nnrded  with  bo  mndi  dread,  may  piss  by  harnd^.''* — Mharro^t  Kep,  8vo,  p.  267. 

aoTE  m. — ^With  a  verb  of  motion,  most  grammarians  [vefer  hither,  thttiur,  and 
whither,  to  here,  there,  and  where,  which  are  m  common  use,  and  perhaps  alloi^ik. 
thongh  not  so  good ;  as,  **  Come  hither,  Charles," — or,  "  Come  here. 

Non  IV. — "  To  the  adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  vfhence,  the  pi«poati(Hi  ynmi  ii 
frequently  (though  not  with  strict  propriety)  prefixed ;  as,  from  hence,  jrem 
whence.  — See  W.  AlUn^t  Gram.  p.  174.  Some  critics,  however,  think  this  coo- 
stmotion  allowable,  notwithstanding  the  former  word  is  implied  In  the  latter.  Sci 
Prie^ley'e  Gram.  p.  134;  and  L.  Murray's^  p.  198.  It  is  seldom  elegant  tow 
any  word  neeedlessty. 

Non  V. — The  adverb  how  should  not  be  used  before  the  eonjunoUmi  that,  wr'n 
ataod  ctii;  as.  "He  said  how  he  would  go." — "Ye  see  how  thxU  not  many  wi» 
men  are  called."   Expunge  Aow.    ^Diis  is  a  vulgar  enrw.    Somewhat  mndlar  is  tbi 
nee  ttf  AO10  taeUU  <a  Mot  no<;  as,  **  Be  eantions  how  yon  oflfend  bim,  i.  e. 
yon  i2o  noCi^Eendbim." — W.  AUen^s  Gram.  p.  175. 

Non  VI. — ^Tbe  adverb  whm,  while,  or  where,  is  not  fit  to  follow  the  voh  it  h 
a  definition,  or  to  introduce  a  clause  taken  substantively  ;  because  it  expresses  identi^) 
not  of  being,  but  of  time  or  place :  as,  "  Concord,  is  when  one  word  agrees  1^ 
another  in  some  accidents." — Adam't  Gram,  p.  151 ;  GotUeTt,  155.  Say,  "Cce> 
cordis  f/t«  agreement  of  one  word  with  cm  other  in  some  accident  or  accidents." 

Non  VII. — The  adverb  no  should  not  be  used  witb  reference  to  a  verb  at  > 
participle.  Such  ex|H«SBion8  as,  "Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  no," are  tkre- 
§tm  improper :  no  shonld  here  he  not;  because  the  verb  go  is  nnderrtood  after  it 
The  meaning  is,  "  Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  wiU  not  go  ;  "  but  nobody  vooU 
think  of  saving,  "  Whether  yon  will  go  or  no  jro." 

Non  VTir — A  negation,  in  EagUsfa,  admits  bat  one  negative  word ;  beeaim  two 
negatives  in  the  same  clause,  usually  contradict  each  other,  and  m^e  the  meaaiiic 
afBrmative.  The  foUowmg  exunple  is  therefore  nngrammatical :  "  For  my  put,  I 
love  bim  not,  net  hate  him  not.  — Beautieg  of  Skedbtpeare,  p.  16.  ExpoDgstk 
last  nait  or  dse  change  nor  to  tmd. 

Non  IX. — ^The  words  eiw  and  never  riioald  be  carefully  distinguished  aceonliif 
to  tiieir  sense,  and  not  confounded  with  each  other  in  their  application.  Example : 
"  The  Lord  reigneth,  be  the  earth  never  to  unquiet." — Sxperience  of  St.  Pm^ 
p.  195.  Here,  I  suppose,  the  sense  to  require  everto,  an  adverb  of  degree:  "he 
the  earth  «twto  uoquiet."   That  is, — "unquiet  tn  whatever  degree." 

Non  X — Adverbs  that  endia  i^,  are  io  general  pre&rabb  to  those  fhm>  vhiA, 
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ftr  inakof  tUtdiiUDetien,  naywem&ea^jMtim  Emnple There 

vooUbtjnirwaiiyBnehtliiBgmiuAireasafolk).*' — Addtton.  Bettor: — "$earee^.'* 

IMFROPBIirCIES  FOR  COBBECTION. 
FALSE  BYVCTAX  ITNDSR  RTTLB  XXL 

SXAKFLBS  tn*DM  NoTB  I. — ThB  FuODCO  OF  AdtbUS. 

**A11  that  is  &TOTii«dby  good  tue,  ts  not  proper  to  be  retained."— Jtfimv'*  Gnm.  li*  p.  S96. 

[ranma^AfKM.IiMMMtluBdwbaMliaotpitthtlwgMit  mUbH*  Bst,  ■Mocdbg  to  Vote 
lit  ante  BnU  n«,  <^mlM  mart  teMMidlBUiUpwUonwtaMwmiM^  tlw  MoteDM  Um  meat  pw^pla- 
MOI  Ud  «(r*Mbto>  ThaaantenM  wfUtMimpiOTvdIvplKlBKiM'bofbnaB;  ttiw,  « JVM  oB  Out  Is  fcTOvnd  bj 
fBO«  OM,  li  prapw  (0  bi  nWaad."] 

"  BTer7  thing  finonred  good  me,  [is]  not  on  that  aooonnt  worthy  to  be  retained."— 
ib.  1,  S69 ;  Cat^iMi  Rhet.  p.  179.  Moat  men  dream,  but  all  do  not." — B^atHe't  Morml 
8eiate$,  U  73.  *'  Bj  hasty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  eertainly  a  very  bad  style."— BtinK« 
JUi^p.  191.  "Thfi  rnmpsriiinnB  wrfi  sbwt.  tmnihins  nil  one  poinl  nnly  nf  rnseiiihleiine  " 
n.  p.  418.  ** Having  had  once  aome  oonaiderabis  omeot  eetbeRwe  na.**— A.  p.  110.  **The 
pcmiTe  seems  improperly  to  be  called  a  degree."- jUom'*  0mm.  p.  69;  Oi»itf»,  68.  "bi 
■ome  phrases  the  genitive  is  only  used."— ildbWt  169 ;  OotUd,  161.  "This  blander  is  said 
Bctnsfiy  to  haTs  occurred." — SmM't  Indnetiv^  GFrom.  p.  £.  "  But  erery  man  is  not  called 
James,  nor  every  woman  Marjt" — Buchanan'a  Gram.  p.  15.  "  Crotchets  are  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  nearly  as  the  parenthesis."— CAurcAtlTa  Gram.  p.  167.  "  Thcro  is  still  a 
gnater  impropriety  in  a  douUe  compiratiTe."- JVjwffty^  Gram.  p.  78.  **  We  hare  often 
occarion  to  speak  of  time." — Louth' t  Cham.  p.  89.  "The  following  sentence  eannot  be 
possibly  understood." — R.p.  104.  "The  words  must  be  generally  separated  fitnn  the  con- 
text"— Comly't  Gram.  p.  155.  "  Words  ending  in  ator  have  the  accent  generally  on  the 
pcDuItimate." — Murrayt  Oram,  i,  239.  "  The  learned  languages,  with  respect  to  voices, 
moods,  and  tenses,  are,  in  general,  differently  constructed  from  the  English  tongue." — lb. 
t,  101.  "Adverbs  seem  originally  to  have  been  contrived  to  express  compendiously  iu  one 
word,  what  must  otherwise  have  required  two  or  more." — lb.  U  114.  "  But  it  is  only  so, 
vhen  the  expression  can  be  converted  into  the  regulsr  form  of  the  possessive  case." — lb.  i, 
174.  "Entn,  (says he) boldly, for  here  too  there  are  gods."— fforru'sAnfiw,  p.  8.  "For 
none  work  for  ever  so  little  a  pittance  that  some  cannot  be  found  to  work  for  less."— 
Sidjfwiek'a  £»immiw,  p.  190.  **  For  sinnos  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  sgun.** 
—Luke,  vi,  34.  **They  must  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light." — Murra/t  Gram,  ii,  24. 
"  If  he  does  but  speak  to  display  his  al^lties,  he  is  unworthy  of  attention."— A.  Key,  ii,  207. 

Vmtm  Men  IL— -AmrBua  rat  Asnonm. 

"Mbtfon  vpwards  la  commonly  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwarda."— JftriKs  JtMl 
p.  48.  "There  are  but  two  wa^  possibly  of  justification  before  Ood."— iV.  Cto,  oi»  Qho- 
iarwm,p.413.  "This  constructionsounda  ratherharshly." — Murrm^t  Gram.i,  194;  Iitffer* 
toitt,  199.  "A  clear  conception,  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  of  regularly  and  well-formed 
letters." — Com.  S^toot  Journal,  i,^^-  "Hewssagresthearerof  •  •  •  Attains,  Sotion, 
P^irins,  Fabian  us,  of  whom  he  makes  often  mention." — Seruca'B  Morali,  p.  li.  "  It  is  only 
the  Often  doing  of  a  thing  that  makes  it  a  Custom."— Dwuw  Bight  of  T^Mss,  p.  72.  •*  Be* 
csase  W.  R.  tuea  oft  occasion  to  indnuate  his  jealousies  of  persons  and  things." — Barela^t 
Worti,  i,  670.  "  Yet  often  touching  will  wear  gold."— JSiatifte  of  Shak.  p.  18.  "  Unedu- 
cated persons  frequently  use  an  adjective,  when  they  ought  to  use  an  adverb:  as,  *Tha 
eounti^  looks  ftoautt/u/;*  instead  of  6eaufi/u%."—fi«c)b*«  Oram.  p.  84.  "The  elective  is 
pnt  sfaaolutely,  or  without  its  substantive." — Ath't  Oram.  p.  67.  "A  noun  or  pronoun  in 
tliQ  lecond  person,  may  be  put  absolutely  in  the  nominative  ease." — Harruon'i  Gram.  p.  46. 
"A  norm  or  pronoun,  when  put  absolutely  with  a  participle,"  &c. — lb.  p.  44  i  Jaudon'i  Gram. 
108.  "A  verb  In  the  inflnitiTe  mood  absolute,  stands  independently  of  the  remuning  part 
of  the  sentence." —  Wilbur  and  Livingitoiit  Gram.  p.  24.  "At  my  return  lately  into  England, 
I  nwt  a  hotik.  intitaled,  •  The  Iron  Age.'  "^Cof^'a  Prt/aea,  p.  v.  **  But  he  can  discover 
"0  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than  the  practice  merely  of  Homer  ,and  Vii^" — 
Xmm,  m.  of  CritieUm,  Introd.  p.  xzv. 

UiTSEn  Nora  IU.— HERE  tor  HITHEB,  &o. 
*'It  b  repOTted  that  the  govemour  will  come  here  to-morrov."— KirAAam*«  Oram.  p.  196. 
"It  Aotim  reported  tiiat the  goveraoor  will  onne  hereto-morrow."— A.  JCiy,  p.327.  **To 
catch  a  Moqieot  of  that  love^  land  where  his  steps  are  tending." — UatmruCt  Srnwm*,  p. 
244.  "Flantus  makea  one  of  his  characters  ask  anotherwhere  he  is  going  with  that  Vulcan 
■hot  Bp  In  a  horn ;  that  is,  with  a  lanthom  in  his  hand."— ^(&imt'«  Rh*t.  ii,  331.  *•  When 
*e  left  Oamtnidge,  wo  intended  to  ret  am  there  in  a  few  days." — Anonym.  "  Duncan  cornea 
We  to-night."— .SAoA.,  MaOttth,  "'iliey  talked  of  returning  hero  last  week."—./.  M.  Put- 
*m'i  Gram.  p.  116. 
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Uivn  Non  IT.— FROM  HEKCS;  te. 
"  Fr««i  hence  he  oonfilodM  that  no  ufirvnoe  can  b«  drawn  fettt  the  Mw—iimg  of  Urn 
word,  thmt  a  eomtUvtim  haa  a  Usher  aothtni^  than  a  law  or  atatuta." — ir«6ifar'«  FiMy^ 
p.  67.  **  Phim  irtwiM  ve  nay  ukewin  date  the  period  of  thia  ewat."— JArray**  JCity,  a, 
p.  202.  •*  From  heoce  it  becKHiuaeiddetit,  that  LixoTAOB,  taken  in  Oa  moat  compnl^^ 
view,  impliea  oertain  Sonnda,  hftTteg  ovtain  Meninga."— Harrtf*  Bwmm,  p.  SI5.  «<  They 
letonwd  to  the  olty  from  whence  tner  came  ont."— .<Ukb.  Mmraj^*  Oramt,  p.  ISfi.  **  Be- 
apecUng  eUipsea,  eoms  mamnariaaa  offer  atrangelr  In  their  ideaa;  and  mm  thenee  hm 
arisen  aTerjrwhimncal  oiTWiityintiiar  ByBtema  of  grammar." — Author.  "Whatemlaal 
from  whence?  L  e.  what  ami,  and  from  whence  on  I?" — Jaudon't  {rnm.  p.  171< 

Umna  Non  V.— Tu  Amnoa  HOW. 
<'  U  ia  itnnse  how  a  writer,  ao  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  aksmUed  oai  ae  b> 
pnipar  an  upGeation  of  this  putiole."— .B^Mr't  BJut.  p.  112.  "Te  know  how  thai  a  food 
while  ago  Uod made  choice  amtmc  ns,"  9s/^—AaU.  xr,  7.  '*Let  us  take  oare  Aow  weni; 
i.  e.  Met  we  d»  Mo<  sin."— iViart^a  Ortm,  p.  IM.  We  sea  bjr  these  instancea.  how  pnp*- 
dtiona  maj  be  necessary  to  connect  those  woid%  which  in  thdz  aigoifteatiott  are  not  natenl^ 
eoBneeted."— Jftwrgy**  Ormm.  i,p.  118.  *'Kiunr  yenot  jonr  own  aelTaa,  how  the*  Jsiai 
ChriBtiainyou.ezcCTtyebereprob«taB}"— a  Csr.xiii.C.  «  That  thorn  may  i1  h  iiw  kae 
tbM  the  earth  ia  the  Lord's."— iz,  29. 

Ukssr  Notb  VI.— WHEIf,  WHILE,  on  WHERE. 
"  tttlipaU  is  when  one  or  more  words  are  wanting  to  complete  the  sense." — AdamCt  OrtM. 
p.83fi;  G«uU'«,  p.  229 ;  B,  F.  Fi$k'a  Gretk  Gram.  ISi.  "Pleonannis  whra  a  wordmofeb 
added  than  ia  ahsolntely  necessary  to  express  the  senae," — Smm  work;  "  Hyst&on  ptottna 
b  when  that  la  put  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentenoe,  which,  accor^Ung  to  the  aenae,  shonld 
beintiielatter.' — Adam,p.237 ;  6ouU.230.  "Hjrstoon  protnon,H.  Arhetorital  fign^ 
when  that  is  said  last  wmch  was  done  first," — Wetttm^B  Diet.  *'A  Barbariam  is  whea  •  ' 
foreign  or  strange  word  is  made  «m  o£." — Adam'a  Gram.  p.  242 ;  GouWi,  234.  '*A  Solsdn 
is  when  Uie  rules  of  Syntax  are  transgressed." — lidem,  ib.  "An  Idiotism  iswhenthenu- 
ner  of  expression  peculiar  to  one  language  ia  used  in  another." — lid.  ib.  "  Tautoli^y  is  ihm 
weather  uselessly  repeat  the  same  words,  or  repeat  the  same  sense  in  different  words."— 
JidsiiHp.243  ;  Ooiild,236.  "Bombast  is  when  high  sounding  wwds  are  used  without  mess, 
ing^  <»  vpon  a  trifling  occasion." — lid.ib.  "Amphibol<^  is  when,  by  the  ambigni^of  tke 
eonatraction,  the  meaiung  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senies."- /wi.  ib.  Inmy  n  wba 
one  means  the  contrary  of  what  is  said." — Adam,  p.  247  ;  Goutd,  237.  *'  The  Periphrasis,  or 
(Srctuolocation,  is  when  several  words  are  employed  to  express  what  might  be  expressed 
in  fewer." — lid,  ib.  "  Hyperbole  is  when  a  thing  ia  magnified  above  the  truth." — Mam,  f. 
249;  OotUrf,  240.  *<  Pentniifloation  is  when  we  ascribe  lifo,  sentimeata,  or  actiona,  to  ieai- 
mate  bein^  or  to  abstract  qualities." — lid.  ib.  **Amatro^i^  <x  Addreas,  is  whca 
apM^erhnaks  off  from  the  series  of  his  diacovrae*  and  addreaaea  himself  to  aomo  paM 
present  or  absent,  living  or  dead,  or  to  inanimate  nature,  aa  if  endowed  with  aense  and  r»* 
son." — lid,  ib.  "A  Simile  or  Comparison  is  when  the  resonblaace  between  two  <4}}erts, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  expressed  in  form." — KirkAam'a  Gram.  p.  233.  •*  Siaula^  or 
Comparison,  is  when  one  thing  u  illustrated  or  heightened  by  comparing  it  to  another."— 
Admm'a  Gram.  p.  250 ;  QovJ^t,  240.  "Antithesu,  or  Opposition,  is  whenthings  eontrarr  « 
different  are  contrasted,  to  mdce  them  appear  in  the  more  striking  light." — lid.  ib,  **I>t- 
scription,  or  Imagery,[ifl]  when  any  thing  is  painted  in  a  lively  manner,  as  if  done  before  osr 
eyes." — Adam'a  Gram.  p.  260*  "  Emphasis  is  when  a  particular  stress  is  laid  ooeome  votd  i 
bi  a  sentence." — A.  "  ^anorthoais,  or  Correction,  is  when  the  ipeaker  uther  leosQi  «  j 
eorrecta  what  he  had  last  said."— i&.  "Paralepua,  nr  Omission,  is  whm  one  pretends  ts  ; 
omit  or  pass  by,  what  he  at  the  same  time  decuues." — Ib.  "Incrementum,  or  Climax  ia  i 
sense,  is  when  one  member  rises  above  another  to  the  highest." — Ib.  p.  251.  <*A  iintmj-  ' 
my  is  where  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  the  container  fa 
the  thing  contuned ;  or  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified." — Kirkham'i  Gram.  p.  223.  "Agree- 
ment is  when  one  word  is  like  another  in  number,  case,  gender,  or  person." — /Vosf  j  Gtsm. 
p.  43 ;  Qfm»kaf»t  32.  **  Ooremmeiit  Is  when  one  word  causes  another  to  be  in  aome  psr< 
ticular  number,  person,  or  case."— ITeMer'*  /n^).  Gram.  p.  89 ;  CrsenlMff' t,  32  ;  /Vvrt**,  il- 
"  Fusion  is  while  some  solid  substance  ii  converted  into  a  fluid  by  heat."— 2.  "A  Proptf 
Diphthong  ia  where  both  the  Vowels  are  sounded  together ;  as,  m'  in  roMs,  on  in  Homm.  "- 
FMm's  Oremt.  p,  10.  **An  Improper  Dqdithong  is  mieie  the  Soond  of  but  eoo  of  As  t«t 
Towels  ia  heard;  as  « In  iVfrfs,"— A.  p.  11. 

UxDSa  Non  Vn.— Thi  AnvBaa  NO. 

*'Aa  adverb  is  Joined  to  a  verb  to  show  how,  or  whether  or  no*  <nr  whea,  or  where  am 

is,  does,  or  suffers." — Buchanan's  .Sjmtex,  p.  62.  *<  We  must  be  immortal,  whether  we  will* 
no." — Maturin't  Sennont,  p.  33.  "  Be  cares  not  whether  the  wwld  was  made  for  Casar  or 
no." — ilewrioaa  QuorfeWy  lieview.   "  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  out  or  no."— ^jrae'* 
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LMen^  "  Whether  it  can  b«  prared  or  no,  is  not  the  thing."— Awfew,  p.  S4. 
"'Whother  or  Bft  hewdiet  use  or^  meansooniBitadedhf  OmU"— A.p.  164.  "  WheOier 
it  pleamathoirarldoriio,  theoare  ia  taken."— X'AfrM^a  Smaeo,  p.0,  <*  Anroomeethk 
to  be  nerer  heard  ot,  nor  in  the  least  questioned,  whether  the  Law  was  undoubtedly  of 
Moses's  writing  or  no  i " — Bp.  l^tmUne't  BUdtneett  p<  44.  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no, 
I  know  not." — John,  iz,  25.  **  Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ?  "—Shak* 
"  Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tr7*d  whether  they  serre 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must?" — Ififtoi^P.  L* 

UnosB  Nora  VlLL — O7  Dovblb  Nsoatitbs. 
**  We  need  not,  nor  do  not,  confine  the  pnrpoaes  of  Qod." — BmUe^>  "  I  eannot  by  no 
means  allow  him  that." — Idem.  *'  We  must  tnr  whether  or  no  we  cannot  increase  the  At> 
tention  by  Uie  Help  of  the  Senses." — Brightiantft  Gram.  p.  263.  "  There  is  nothing  more  ad- 
mirable nor  more  useful." — Homa  Tookg,  VoL  i,  p.  20.  "And  what  in  no  time  to  come  he  can 
nerezbe  aaidtohaTO  diHie,hecanneTerbesiupo8ed  to  do." — Johnaw/tt  Oram.  CtoM.  p.S45. 
**  No  akin  could  obriate,  nor  no  remedy  diap^  the  terrible  inleetioii."— GoUmicA's  Onte^ 
it  114.  "Frndezy  cannot  be  an  indic^on  nefthec  of  lena*  nor  <d  taito."— i^nnsAswi,  o» 
JPffiwIt'fm,  p.  21.  "  But  that  soipture,  nor  no  othor,  speaks  not  of  imperfect  faith." — Bar- 
eia^»  Wark§,  i,  172.  "  But  this  scripture,  not  none  other,  proves  not  that  faith  was  or  ia 
always  accompanied  with  doubting." — Aid.  "The  light  of  Christ  is  not  nor  cannot  be 
daikneaa." — lb.  p.  262.  *'  Dotii  not  the  Scripture,  which  eannot  lie,  give  none  of  the  e^ta 
this  testimony  ?  " — lb.  p.  879.  "  Which  do  not  continue,  nor  are  not  binding." — ^A.ToL  iUt 
p.  70.  *'  It  not  being  pnedTOd  directly  no  more  than  £be  dr." — Cmmfhi^t  Blut,  p.  SSI. 
•*  Let^a  be  no  Stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray."— 8Aaft.,  Bhmf.  **  Where  theca  ia  bo  nunednar 
peeoliar  diaraeter  in  the  style." — BUur't  RM.  p.  175.  "  There  can  be  no  rolea  laid  downt 
Bor  no  manner  recommended." — Sheridan'a  Led.  p.  163. 

**BaUi*  'He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king?' 
K.  fiimry.  'No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.'" — Shak, 

Uhdu  Non  IX.— EVEE  amd  NEVER. 

'*  Tlio  prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient  both  to  Btraigthen  us,  be  we  nenr  so  wtdk ; 

end  to  orerthrow  all  advemary  power,  be  it  nerer  so  strong." — Hooker.  *'  He  is  like  to 
have  no  shareinit,  or  to  be  erer  the  better  for  it." — Law  and  Grace,  p.  23.  "In  some  parte 
(tf  Chili,  it  aeldom  or  ever  reins." — WiUttU't  Oeog,  "If  Pompey  shall  but  never  so  little 
seem  to  like  it." — WtUker'*  Partieie»,p.  246.  "  Latin :  <  Si  Pompaus  pauhan  modb  osten- 
derit  sibi  placere.'  CVc.i,5." — A.  "Tnough  never  such  a  power  of  dogs  and  hunters  pursue 
him." — Walker,ib.  "Iditin:  •QuoMtfiM  magni cauumet venaatiumuzgentevL' PKn.1. 18, 
c  16."— A.  *' Though  you  be  never  so  exodieaV—WaUcer,  ih.  "Latin:  'Quaniumaiu 
liMt  ezcallas.'  Cie.d»Ati»c" — Jb,  "Ifyondoamissneversolittle." — WaUier,^.  <*Latin: 
*Si  AhvC^Am*  peocAsus.'  Pima.  Bvd.  4,  4." — lb.  "If  weoast  our  eyes  never  so  little  down*" 
TTnfihrr.  ib.  *'  Latin  :  <  Si  tantulvm  ocnlos  dqecenmus.'  Cic.  7.  Ver." — lb.  "A.  wise  man 
acometh  nothing,  be  it  never  so  small  or  homely." — Book  of  nuntghti,  p.  37.  "  Because 
they  ha.ro  seldom  or  ever  an  opportunity  of  learning  them  at  all." — Clark$oa'»  Prixe-Eatayt 
p.  170*  **  We  aeldom  or  ever  see  those  forsaken  who  trust  in  Ood." — AUtarbury. 
"  Where,  playing  with  him  at  bo-peep. 
He  solved  all  problems,  no'er  so  do^." — Iludibrat* 

UifDHK  Non  X — Or  the  Fonx  of  Aovb&bs. 
**  One  can  scarce  think  that  Pope  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  cer- 
tain limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet." — Blair't  Bhet.  p.  40S.  "  1,  who  now 
read*  hare  near  finished  this  charter."-— flomi's  Hmnsa,  p.  82.  "And  yet,  to  refine  onr 
taste  wiUi  respect  to  beauties  of  art  or  of  nature,  is  scarceFendeavoured  in  any  seminary  of 
learning." — &ime».  El.  of  Crit.  ToL  i,  p.  viii.  *<  ^  the  Numbers  being  confounded,  and  the 
PossessiTes  wrong  applied,  the  Passage  is  ndther  English  nor  Grammar." — Buchanan' t  Sj/n- 
tax,  p.  123.  "  The  letter  G  is  wrong  named  jee." — CreifffUon't  Diet,  p.  viiL  "  Last ;  He- 
member  Uiat  in  sdence,  as  in  morals,  authority  cannot  m^e  right,  what,  in  itself,  is  wrong." 
— O.  B.  Peiree't  Gram.  p.  194.  "They  regulate  our  taste  even  where  we  are  scarce 
senaible  of  them." — Kamea,  EL  of  Orit.  u,  06.  '*  Slow  action,  for  example,  ia  imitated  by 
words  pronounced  slow." — lb.  ii,  257.  "  Sure,  if  it  be  to  pro&t  withal,  it  must  be  in  order 
to  ssve.'*— AiK!%*«  ITorb,  i,  366.  "  Which  ia  scarce  poasible  at  heaVSheridaH't  Ektat' 
<ion»p.67.   " Onz  wealth beb^t near ftniahed."—H&&Bis :  iVwitilfy'a  OfwA. p. 80. 


CHAPTER  IX.- CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  syntax  of  Conjanctions  consists,  not  (as  L.  Murray  and  others  errone- 
oaslj  teach,)  in  '*  their  pover  of  determining  the  mood  of  verba,**  or  the 
"cBsea  of  noons  uid  pnmoons,"  but  in  the  nmple  &ci»  that  Uiey  link 
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together  saoh  and  Buoh  tenns,  and  fluu  "  mark  tlie  ommeziMia  of  hnmaa 

RULE  XXIL— CONJUNCTIONS. 
Oonjancdons  conDect  words,  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentenoes :  as,  "  Let 
tiiere  be  no  strife,  I  praj  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herd- 
men  an^thj  herdmen  ;for  we  are  brethren." — Ct-en.  zm,  8. 
"Ahl  if  she  lend  not  arms  at  w«U  as  roles, 
What  can  she  more  Hum  tell  us  we  are  fools  ?  '* — Pope* 

ExOBPTiON  Vatrt. 

The  oo^jonctiion  tJiai  aometlmes  •erves  merely  to  introduce  a  sentence  which  U  nude  Ai 
mlgeot  or  the  (^eot  of  a  finite  rerb    ai,  **T%at  mind  U  not  matter,  ii  e«tain.** 
**TAat  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  Ode."— SAcnL 
"That  time ia mine,  OMead !  to  thee,l  owe."— rowi^. 

EZOBEIIOIT  SbOOITD. 

When  two  oomeponding  oonjunotioos  ooonr,  in  their  usual  order,  the  former  ahonU  bt 
paned  aa  lefiBiring  to  the  latter,  which  is  more  pnmerly  the  eonneoting  w<Kd ;  as,  -Nmdm 
mn  nor  atus  in  maaydaTs  qmeared."— .^cb,  xxrii,  20.  *'WMer  that  erideBM  haa  bm 
■ffiwded  [or  not.]  ia  a  matter  at  inTeetigation."— JGnM't  AmImmm,  p.  18. 

ExCBPTIDjr  Thiu). 

Eithtr,  corresponding  to  or,  and  neither,  coneaponding  to  nor  or  not,  are  sometameatrw 
posed,  so  aa  to  repeat  ue  dii^onction  or  negali<Hi  ttthe  end  of  the  sentence;  aa,  xinM 
then  was  their  capacity  of  stsnding,  or  his«t(Aarf  BarvA^«  Woriot  fii,  8S9.  **J%ua^ 
dangeroos  muUhtrr—'Boiingbrolu,  on  BiH.  p.  136.  "He  is  rery  tall,  but  not  too  talliMiCkir.' 
—Am*.  No.  475. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  EULB  XXIL 
Osa.  1.— ConJuDCtioiu  that  oonnect  particular  wonU,  gsneially  join  timUar  parta  of  speecka 
a  oommon  depradencs  on  aoma  otbor  term.   Hanca,  if  Uie  words  connected  be  auoh  as  have 
they  will  of  coarse  be  in  the  aama  caae:  as,   For  nw  and  tk40."—UaU.  xvii,  27.   *'  Honoar  tlij 
fmtMr  snd  thy  motAer." — lb.  xriii,  19.   Here  the  latter  noun  or  prononn  is  connected  by  aai  H 
the  former,  and  govemed  bj  the  aame  preposition  or  verb.   Cot^unctiooa  themselves  nan  ■( 

SiTemment,  unleu  the  questionable  phrase  "Mm  ieAoM"Duy  be  reckoned  aa  wceptiob  8m 
be.  17th  below,  and  others  that  follow  it. 

Oit,  2.— Those  conjonetiona  which  eonaect  tufaweet  or  €ia*ae»,  commonly  unite  one  aeataeet 
or  dense  to  so  other,  mther  ss  an  additional  assertion,  or  as  a  oondition,  a  eaoae,  or  an  esd,  ^ 
what  is  aasertsd.  The  oo^Innction  is  pUced  httwttn  the  terma  whieh  it  connects,  exoept  tiunii 
a  transpotiUon,  and  then  it  stands  befoie  the  dependent  term,  and  conseqiieiitly  at  the  niwiailsi 
of  the  whole  sentence :  ss,  "  Hs  taketii  away  the  first,  that  he  may  estauiah  the  aeeond.^— lEi. 
X.  9.    "  Jliat  he  may  eaUbliah  the  lecond.  he  taketh  away  the  first." 

Obs.  S. — The  term  that  follows  a  coujunction,  is  in  some  inatauces  a  phnue  of  aereral  votdi, 
yet  not  therefore  a  whole  clause  or  member,  unless  we  suppose  it  elliptical,  and  supply  what  viQ 
make  it  sach:  as,  "And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  uto  the  Lord,iMtinottmtomm." — CW. 
Ui,  23.  If  we  say,  this  means,  "aa  ooii^  it  to  the  Lord,  and  not  aedo^it  onto  men,"  thetnati 
are  still  mere  phrases ;  but  if  we  aay,  the  sense  'M,  "  u  if  ye  tUd  it  Xo  VM  Lord,  and  not  m  i/  yf 
(fid  it  unto  men,"  tbey  are  clauses,  or  sentences.  CburehiU  says,  "  The  office  of  the  coiuaDelisa 
la,  to  connect  one  vord  with  an  other,  or  one  jdmue  with  an  other." — Nete  Oram,  p.  1^  Bat 
he  uses  the  term  pluxue  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  I  suppose  it  will  strictlj  boar :  be  meaai 
bj  it,  a  cteufe,  or  memitr :  that  is,  a  sentence  which  forms  a  part  of  a  greater  sentence. 

Obs.  4.— what  is  ths  office  of  thispart  of  speech,  aecordiiig  to  Lenme,  Bullions,  Brace.  Hart, 
Hiler,  Smith.  M'CnUoch,  Wsbstsr,  wells,  and  others,  who  say  that  it  "Joins  wenb  emd  tnttmtm 
together,"  (see  Errors  on  p.  416  of  this  work,)  it  is  scarcely  possible  lo  conoeiTe.  If  they  imagiBr 
it  to  connect  "  toonjf  "  on  tbe  one  side,  to  ■<  tentencet "  on  the  other ;  this  is  plainly  abaurd,  uJ 
contrary  to  facts.  If  they  suppose  it  to  join  sentence  to  sentence,  by  merely  connecting  wad  o 
word,  in  a  joint  relation ;  this  also  is  absurd,  and  self-cootradictory.  Again,  if  they  mean,  tkit 
the  coqjnnction  sometimes  connects  word  with  word,  snd  sometimes,  sentence  with  sentaeee: 
lAu  SMte  thej/  have  not  emwed,  but  have  sererally  pnssled  their  readers  by  an  ungrrauaslial 
oae  of  the  word  "  aitd."  One  of  the  best  among  them  says,  "  In  lAe  emteace,  •  He  md  1  siari 
go,'  the  word  and  unites  ^tco  eenteneet,  and  thus  axoide  an  unnecessary  repetition :  thns  iastisl 
of  saying, '  He  must  go,'  '  I  must  go,'  we  connect  the  word*  He,  I,  as  the  same  thing  ia  afflnacd 
of  both,  namely,  tnuU  jfo."'—Hiiej/'e  Oram.  p.  A3.  Here  is  the  incongruous  auggeatioa,  that  if 
eonneeting  worot  oni^,  the  conjunction  in  fact  connecte  teniencet:  and  the  atranger  Uundcr  cea- 
ceming  Moss  worde,  that  "  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  6pm,  namely,  [ti^  M«y]  mnat  fo.' 

•  Tbt  ocmjoneUoD  tket,  at  ths  hsaJ  of  *  ssntsaes  or  alaaaa,  eaahlss  n»  to  assuase  ths  whole  propMMo«M« 
t/dttm  1  as,  ''All  argnments  wbatmr  are  dbaetsd  to  prara  one  er  other  of  thw  tknt  tkin^t :  iW  mmmiUw  b  ass ; 
tkAt  ta  to  morally  rtebtor  At;  oriAailtlspniai^l»and|Dod."— ttstr'j  N*(t.  p.  811  Hm  aaeh  tkm  mai^ 
wasdaSGOoBeeOiiglUowiiolaiwttottaeflmelauaalnttaasumMei  or,to  Um  word  Omc,  wWi  whkh  tto&n* 
rtansiaaTahiaanrtufafiTif^—  If  ws  eoaeiha  It  to  haw  do  sash  BSMiHlfcnpewef,wswstmeteiihlsi— «■ 
•ae^doB. 
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VImvom  It  U  plain,  tliat  notlifaig  U  ifirmed  of  elffaer ;  for  "Af  oiul  f  mtuC  ge^'  taSj  afinu  of 
Am  and  tnt,  diat  "  «>«  mxat  go."  AaA  Kgain  it  is  claia,  that  and  here  oonneeta  nothing  bnt  the 
«ro  pnmouDa ;  for  no  one  wUI  ny,  that,  "He  anal  mutt  go  tMetitr"  la  a  oomponnd  ten  ten  c«, 
apable  or  being  reaolred  into  two ;  and  IF,  "Ha  and  /  mutt  go,  is  compound  beoause  it  is  eqoiT- 
lent  to,  "He  most  go,  and  I  muat  go;"  so  la,  "Wemiat  go,"  for  theaame  reason,  though  it  haa 
at  one  nomhiatiTe  and  one  T«rb,  "He  and  I  were  present,"  is  rightly  siren  by  Hlley  ai  an  exam< 
le  at  two  pronomt  connected  togeAerbv  and.  (See  At*  Oram.  p.  105.)  But,  of  mAs  connected'  * 
9  each  other,  he  absurdly  supposes  the  following  to  be  examples:  "  Be  spake,  ami  it  was  done."— 
I  know  itfOikf  I  can  prore  it."— "Do  you  say  go,  and  can  jron  prore  it  ? "— A.  Here  and  COQ* 
ects  Montmcea,  and  not  particular  words. 

Om.  S. — Two  ot  three  conjunctions  sometimei  come  together;  mm,  "  What  reats,  bmt  that  the 
lartal  sentence  pass  ? " — Milton.  "Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often." — Heb.  ix,  2S. 
"hese  may  be  aererallT  parsed  as  "  connecting  wh&t  precedes  and  what  follows,"  and  the  obserr- 
nt  reader  will  not  Ihil  to  notice,  that  such  combinations  of  connecting  particles  are  sometimef 
eq aired  by  the  sense;  bnt,  since  nothing  that  is  needless,  is  really  proper,  conionetions  should 
ot  ba  annecessarily  accumulated:  as,  "But  akd  if  that  erll  semnt  say  in  nis  heart/'  &c.— 
fatt.  xxiv,  4S.  Oreek,  "  'Edf  H  elwj  6  umbf  doiXoi  entivo^,"  &c.  Here  is  no  and.  "But  AND 
f  ahe  depart." — I  Cor.  y'u,  11.  This  is  almost  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  "  "EHv  &  aot 
■4jpt*r69,"-~y9t  either  bvt  ot  and  is  certainly  useless.  '*In  Mvetal  eaaea,"  says  Priestley,  *'  wa 
oiit«nt  aorselTea,  now.  with  fewer  ooBjonetiTe  particlea  than  our  aaoeators  did  [say  «<Miit1.  Ex- 
mple:  'Se  ab  that  bis  doctrines  were  ambraeed  by  great  numbers.'    Vniv*rtal  Hitt.  Vol.  29. 

501.    So  that  would  have  bean  mneh  aaaier,  and  better."— iVMsfl^'s  Oram.  p.  139.   Some  oi 
h«  peata  tuTc  often  used  th«  word  that  aa  an  expletive,  to  fill  the  maasora  of  thaix  Tataa ;  aa, 
<'  When  that  the  poor  hare  eriad,  Cmar  bath  wapt"— fl*g*Mwr». 

If  that  he  ba  a  dog,  bewara  hia  fann."— Xd, 

That  made  him  pme  away  and  momder, 

Aa  though  lAof  he  had  beaa  no  aoldiar."— Ai(far*«  Paaau,  p.  164. 
Osa.  6. — W.  Allan  lemarks,  that,  "And  ia  aoaatimea  introdttoed  to  engaga  our  attention  to  a 
ollowing  word  or  phrase;  as, '  Part  pays,  oiMi  justly,  the  deaerriog  steer. I'*(V>0.]  'Iseethea 
ami  by  Achilles'  hand.'  [Id\."—AlUn'»  E.  Gram.  p.  184.  The  like  idiom,  he  aaya,  oooura 
a  theae  passages  of  Latin :  "  'Torsan  et  hco  olim  memioiaae  jnrabit.'  Virg.  '  Mors  9t  fogaceia 
>ers«<|uitttr  rlrum.'  ifor." — AUen'e  Gram.  p.  184.  Bnt  it  seems  to  me,  that  and  and  et  are  her* 
egular  oouiectires.  The  former  implies  a  repetition  of  the  precediog  rcrb :  as,  "  Part  pays,  and 
uatiy  pa^,  the  deserring  steer." — ■*  I  sea  thee  fall,  and  fail  Sjf  AohiiUt'  hand."  The  latter  ref«ra 
lack  to  what  was  said  before :  thus,  *'  Perhsps  it  will  aUo  hereafter  delight  you  to  rveount  these 
srils." — *'And  death  pursues  the  man  thatMea."  In  tha  following  text,  tha  ooi\]unation  is  mora 
ike  an  expletire ;  but  area  hsn  it  anggaata  an  extanaioa  of  the  diaoouraa  than  la  progieaa : 
•JUffd,  and  what  shall  this  man  Aor'—Jolm,  zii,  21.  "KiifMe,  etror  (tt  ri;"^"DoiiiiDa,  hie 
■.vtem  quid?" — Btsa. 

Obs.  ?• — ^Tha  eonjnnction  OS  often  unites  words  that  are  in  avposAton,  or  in  fA«  Mffi*  mm;  aa, 
'  Ke  offered  himaatf  i.a  a  jowrneyman."~^'  I  assume  *f  aa  a  fact.^'—Webater't  E—mt,  p.  94.  "In 
ji  otlier  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  tarth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  animated  to  nra  tafuge 
^aisat  a  father's  unkiodneas."— iCnaes,  El.  of  Crit.  VoL  ii,  p.  168.  "And  then  to  oBw  JUmaaj^ 
p  Aa  a  murilke  and  pre^ntiation  for  tkma."—aeotiffal,  p.  99.  So,  likewiae,  when  aa  intransitiTe 
erb  takea  a*  aaaae  eaae  after  w  before  It,  hw  Hula  9tb;  aa,  "Johtum  aoon  after  engaged  AS 
\»Aer  in  a  sehe<d."— I..  Murmv.  "H«  was  employed  as  mmt."  In  all  Aes«  examples,  the  ease 
hat  follows  OS,  is  determined  oy  that  which  preMdes.  If  after  Uie  rerb  "angagad"  we  supply 
imtadft  whtr  becomes  objectire,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  iffonoqa,  and  not  in  agreement 
rith  JuMbnam.-  "  He  engaged  hinutlf  as  tuAar."  One  late  writer,  ignonunt  or  regardless  of  the 
nalo^  of  General  Gr&mmar,  imagiaea  this  case  to  be  an  "  eWeetlve  gorcraad  by  the  eenjunotion 
s,"  acoording  to  the  following  rule :  "  The  conjunction  a»,  when  it  takaa  the  meaning  otfor,  or 
1  tha  character  of,  gorems  the  objeetiTe  case ;  as,  Addison,  m  a  larsbr  of  prose,  is  highly  distin- 
uisbed."— U.  Pmtnam'e  Gram.  p.  113.  S.  W.  .Cla:^,  in  his  grammar  pnUished  in  1848,  seta 
«  in  hie  list  of  prtpoeMont,  with  tlua  example :  "  ■  That  Bngland  oan  spar*  fitom  her  serrioa  such 
lenosBiM.' — LordBrmtgham."-'ClarV»PraetiealQram.^.9^  Aad again :*< When tiie second 
erm  of  a  Comparuon  of  equatitif  is  a  Vena,  or  Pronoun,  tha  PrepotAum  AS  is  eommonlr  used. 
Ixample— *  Be  hath  died  to  redeem  auoh  a  rebel  as  MB.'— IFss^."  UndonbtedIy|  Wealey  and 
Iroug^am  here  erroneously  supposed  the  as  to  eonneot  loenb  om^,  and  eanaequealty  to  require 
bem  to  kein  the  same  case,  agneably  to  Oss.  lst,abore;  butamomant'a  reflaetionentkaaenset 
hould  conrince  any  one,  that  the  eoaatmotien  requires  the  aemiuatire  forma  he  and  /,  with  the 
erbe  m  and  am  nnderstood. 

Obs.  8.— The  coi^naetioa  at  may  also  be  used  between  aa  adjeotire  or  a  partio^le  and  the  noun 
»  wbieh  the  adjeotire  or  participle  relatea ;  aa,  "  It  does  ael  appear  that  brutes  bare  tha  least 
eflex  seaae  of  aetiont  as  dietmguithed  from  arents ;  or  that  will  and  deain ,  which  oonatltute  the 
ery  natnre  of  aetiont  as  twcA,  are  at  all  an  object  of  their  peieeptkm."— Atflar's  Anologjf,  p.  377. 

Obs.  9. — At  froquentlr  haa  the  force  of  a  rmkuive  prmoun,  and  when  it  eridently  auataias  the 
elation  of  a  eaee,  it  ought  to  be  oallad,  and  generally  it  eallod,  a  pmnooa,  rather  tiuan  a  eoqjnno- 
ia«;  as,  "Aroid  each  OS  ors  ricions."— vlaon.  "  Bnt  as  many  at  raeeived  him,"  fte.— Jwtw,  i,  12. 
'  We  have  redoeed  the  terms  into  as  small  a  number  at  ma  oooaiatant  with  perapseut^  and  dia- 
inctaon." — BrightloMft  Oram.  p.  ix.  Bare  a*  rapraaenta  a  nenn,  and  irtiile  it  aerree  to  eonneet 
he  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  it  ia  also  the  subject  of  a  rerb.  Theae  betsg  tha  true  ^laraeter- 
itiea  a  relatire  pronoun,  it  la  proper  to  refer  the  word  to  that  claas.  Bat  when  a  alauae  or  a 
iHlnra  is  the  aateoedent,  it  is  better  to  eoasider  the  at  a  oo^jauetioii,  aad  to  tnpplylhe  pronoun  - 
r,  if  the  writer  has  not  used  it ;  aa,  Be  is  angry,  at  {it]  appear*  br  this  letter.''  Besna  Tooke 
ays,  **  Tke  truth  is,  that  as  ia  oka  em  artick;  and  (howerer  aau  whcaerer  need  ia  English) 
a««M  tka  aaaa  aa  Jt,  or  Thai,  er  Wimk."—Di9ertiimt  tf  Pwitf,  Vol.  i,  p.  823.  But  whs^. 
eflnitimi  hs  woold  gbn  to  "on  iHikk,"  doss  net  ^pear. 
41 
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Ob8.  10. — In  80tn«  exMnpln,  it  wemi  qiiMtioiiable  whetkcr  mm  oukt  to  Wndionedt 
Bonn,  or  oaght  r«thei  to  bs  puved  w  a.  eonjnnction  after  vhlcfa  ft  noaiuttm  k  ndmtgolj 

"H  ~         "  ■  *" 

numSen  are  duplicatioas  of  theie,  and  proceed  ai^ltiw." — Dr.  JUvrraf* tiiU.  of  L^.^ 
■a.  35.  "  The  moat  eminent  of  the  kaanel  are  bloodhoandi,  which  lead  the  van,  and  uci 
itne."— Steele,  TattUr,  No.  62.  "His  words  are  a*  foUmo,"~Spect.  No.  81  "The  wordii 
fylhv."'-AJdiiott,  Spect.  613.  "  The  objeetiont  tfiat  are  raked  agaiiut  !t  aa  a  tngrdft 
yoUow."—aa^,  PreTto  What  iTyecattU.  "The  partienlin  are  M  momT—Baek^ 
p.  98.  "  The  principal  InteiiectionsinEDgUshare  w  fMm." — Wartt'Oram.^.Vi.  lad 
mataneea,  one  may  suppose  the  final  clauae  to  mean,  "aa  theyhert  follow; " — or.raimoij 
be  a  pronoun,  one  maj  conceive  it  to  mean,  "  mch  as  follow."  Bat  some  criticu  •ri 
appears,  prefer  the  singular  verb,  "  at  follom."  Hear  Campbell :  **  Whan  a  T«b  k  aWi 
tonally,  it  ought  undoubtedW  to  be  in  the  singular  number,  whether  the  neuter  fnm 
expressed  or  understood ;  ana  when  no  nominatire  in  the  sentence  can  regolarly  be  roa 
with  the  verb,  it  ought  to  be  considered  aa  impersonal.  For  this  reason,  anidogj  as  wvJ  h 
/avow  [say  favour*]  this  mode  of  expression,  'Theconditionaof  the  agreement  were  u.AI 
and  not  'as  follow.'  A  few  late  writers  have  ineonaideratelj  adopted  this  last  form  ttM 
mistake  of  toe  constniedon.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought  to  say, '  I  shall  eoa«dcr  hii  (M 
■o  far  only  as  coneema  my  friend's  oondnct ; '  «o4  not '  ao  far  as  eoneem.' PAsbMply  V 
p.  229.  It  is  too  moch  to  aaj,  at  least  of  one  of  these  smtateea,  that  there  ia  no  nowst:.it 
which  the  plural  TOrb  ean  be  ragnlarly  eonatraed.  In  flie  iiarmer,  the  ««rd  at  nay  bent 
a  plural  AominatiTa ;  or,  If  w«  will  haw  this  to  be  a  eoqjoiketion,  the  pronoun  tikty,  repnM 
ootufjtiont,  may  be  regularly  supplied,  as  above.  In  the  latter,  fntiked,  at  u  not  a  pronafl 
eause  it  refers  to  "  so  ,/br,"  which  is  not  a  noun.  But  the  sentence  is  bad  BngtM;  hma 
Terb  Gonesni  or  concertu  is  imaroperly  left  without  a  nominative.  Say  therefore,  '  I  sli&!:  em 
his  censures  so  far  only  aa  tXey  eonetm  my  friand'a  eondnet ;  *— <»,  ■  ao  far  only  a*  tay  A 
eondttct  it  eonemitd.'   The  following  ia  an  other  axample  which  I  conecivn  to  be  wnaf : ' 


tlon. 

Obs.  11.— Lhidtoy  Murray  was  so  much  pussled  with  Tooke's  notion  of  oe,  and  Cssipbrlt 
trine  of  the  impsFKmaf  vtrb,  that  he  has  expressly  left  his  pnpila  to  he^tate  and 
himaelfi  whether  one  ought  to  **ai  fitUow"  or  "m/oMmp,"  wbon  tho  pnetdian 
plural ;  or — to  Aindsli  an  altamative,  (if  they  choose  it,)  he  shows  them  at  last  bo*  ik 
aodge  tht  qwettUm,  br  adopting  aome  other  phraseology.  He  begins  thus :  "CrraMiMnMi 
in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  following  modes  of  eajM-ession :  'Tta«  uti 
advanced  were  nearly  as /otiotoi ; '  ■  the  poaitions  were.aa  t^ipears,  incontroveniUe^'"— Jd 
Oram.  9ro,  p.  146.   Thtn  follom  a  detau  of  aomatioM  from  Campbell  and  others,  sU  ' 


exhiUted;  wherefore  the  oxpresaion  ought  rather  to  bavo  bc«n,  "at  Jallott,"  "  v 
^ritow."  But,  "osappearr,"  mnna.  *' at  U  ofptm,"  w,  "inrHrmii  iinii  mjifiiwn  "  ui 
tbeaa  plain  modaa  of  exprtMkm  would  have  bcui  miMh  pralbrabla,  bccanae  tteot  ia  am  la 
Mthing  but  a  eoajanetlon. 

Oaa.  12.—"  The  dirasfty  of  aon^tiunt  on  this  aiiMeet,"  saya  L.  M«nr,  "and  Ibe 
Ulitr  of  the  difibrent  opponenta,  will  nataraUv  Indnee  ikentadtn  to  paaae  and  nSM,  bi 
decide." — Octavo  Gram.  p.  147.  The  equivalent  expreaslons  by  means  of  which  he  jnf 
evade  at  last  the  dilemma,  an  the  following :  "  The  arguments  advanced  wera  nearly  nd 
low;" — ''The  argumenta  advanced  were  nearly  of  the  following  nature  ; " — "Thenlle^ 
Marly  the  aznmanta  irMA  were  advanced  Tho  Brgnmeata  advanced  were  nearly  a«i 
Mlow;"— •*TlMae,orn«arly  theae,  were  the  argumenta  advaii«ed:"^'Tiw  poaitioM  en 
aa  appear  ineontroverilble  ;' — "It  appears  that  the  poaitions  were  incontrovertible; "— "Tl 
poalttona  wna  incontrovertible,  ia  apparent ;"— "  The  poaitionB  were  apparently  ineoatrcnri 

"  In  appea^nea,the  poaitiona  were  incontrovertible." — Ibid.  If  to  annn  the  expreafieo 
our  torn,  snrelv  here  ate  ways  enough !  Bat  to  thoaa  who  "  panae  and  reflect "  aitk 
tloB  to  dteidt,  I  would  command  the  following  example :  "  Rcconeiliatien  waa  oCtrsd.  or 
tlona  as  moderate  aa  M«r*  oooaktent  with  a  permanent  union."— JAmwgr's  Aifp,  aa^T  I 
Here  Muiray  snppoaea  "  tea*  "  to  be  wrong,  and  accordingly  ctaangea  it  to  "  Mm."  bf  ilJ 
"A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  oaae  in  number  ana  person."  Bat  the  tmeeiwa 
pointed  rejoetion  of  Campbell'a  " impersonal  verb,"  or  verb  which  "haa  no  nomiaatiTe,'' 
the  aingular  is  not  right  here,  the  rhetorielan'a  rsapeotable  authority  vouches  only  fori  r 
ofcnois.  Again,  if  thia  verb  mnat  bo  losre  to  order  to  agree  with  itanoaBhiativB,Hkitai  ^ 
that  oa,  is,  or  onghttobe,  IhoiunalBattvo;  beeauao  the  msaDtegaaay  perhaps  babctmnyl 
tbwt >— '*  on  eontttlens  aa  nod«sSo  MOMyltol  «m  condateat  witti  a  peraMBint  oiea.' 

Obs.  is.— a  late  writer  expreases  hie  decision  of  the  foregoing  queatioB  thus :  "  Of  tU  ■ 
ferent  opinions  on  a  granunatlcal  subiect,  wbioh  have  arisen  in  the  literary  world,  tkrni"^ 
appears  one  more  inaefeBsiUc  than  that  of  supposing  atfoiUmt  to  be  aa  impeteoail  mh 
be  oorrootlr  used  in  auoh  eentenceo  aa  this,  ■  The  oooditiona  were  as  foUom'   Nay,  «•  ■ 
Ilut,  "A  »w  late  writers  have  adopced  thk  form,  •  The  eondldoBa  ware  aa  follov,'  i'm 
althf;"  and,  topfovathla  charge  of  taoonsideratoneaa,  tiie  following  aenlance  is  krowibtM 
'lahall  consider  Uaoensnre  [aamaraak  the  word  used  by  Campbell  and  by  Mamy]aofv' 
coNMrn  my  friend's  eesduct,*  whiohahonld  be,  it  k  added,  'MeoMsnu,aadaeta*i*Mr^^ 
■ulsgr,dmplWtr,ar«yBla0tleal  astimi^.iBoC  aafnlo*  to  aw  naatattsaaf  theiM 
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*  The  oonditions  were  u  followa,'  the  word  « is  u  erident  a  relktiTe  u  Ungiuge  can  afford.  It 
ie  aiuloubte<ll]r,equiTaleDt  to  that  or  wHek,  and  relates  to  iti  antecedent  IAom  or  misA  undeistood, 
and  should  have  been  the  nominative  to  the  verb /bUow;  the  sentence,  in  its  present  form,  bring 
Inaceurale.  The  second  aeotence  is  by  no  means  a  parallel  one.  The  word  a«  is  a  ooqjunction ; 
and  though  it  has.  u  a  relative,  a  reference  to  its  aatecedeat  «o,  yet  in  ita  capacity  of  a  mere  con* 
juDCtion,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  nomiaatiTe  case  to  any  verb.  It  should  Mi  'tfooncertM.' 
whenerei  at  relates  to  an  adverbial  anteoedeat ;  u  in  the  sentence,  'So  far  as  it  concerns  me,* 
it  is  merely  a  coqjunction ;  but  whea  it  refers  to  an  o^iecfiMantecedent ;  as  in  the  sentence,  *  The 
Imsinesa  is  luch  at  concerns  me ; '  it  must  be  a  relative,  and  soseepUble  of  ease,  whether  its  ante- 
cedent is  expressed  or  understood ;  being,  in  fact,  the  nominative  to  the  verb  eoncemt." — Nixon't 
Porter,  p.  145.  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  preceding  remarks,  that  I  do  not  cite  what  is  here 
said,  sa  believing  it  to  be  in  all  respects  well  said,  though  tt  is  mainly  so.  In  regard  to  the  point 
at  Issue,  I  shall  add  but  one  critical  authoritv  mure :  *' '  The  circumstances  were  as foUow.'  Ser* 
cral  gTammarians  andctitics  have  approved  this  phraseology :  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  concnr 
with  those  who  prefer '  atjfbUow.'  " — Crombie,  on  Et^m.  and  Synt.  p.  388. 

Obs.  14. — ^The  conianction  that  is  (k-equently  understood ;  as,  "  It  is  seldom  ltAa£\  their  oonn- 
•eli  are  listened  to,  -^Robtrtion't  Amo'.  i,  316.  "  The  truth  is,  [fAof]  grammar  is  veir  much 
negleeted  among  us."— ZiOwfA's  Oram.Pnf.o.jL  "The  Sportsman  beliavaa^lAof]  there  le  Good 
in  his  Chaee  [ebase]." — Barrit't  Herma,  p.  296. 

"  Thou  warnst  me  r^Ao^]  I  have  done  amiss ; 
I  should  have  earlier  looked  to  this." — Scott. 

Ob8.  15. — After  tJum  or  «,  eonneoting  the  terms  of  a  comparison,  there  ia  uraaUy  an  ellipaia  of 
some  word  or  words.  The  construction  of  the  words  employed  may  be  seen,  whok  the  eUipels  la 
supplied;  as,  "They  are  stronger  than  toe"  [are]. — Numb,  xiii,  31.  "Wisdom  is  better  tftan 
weapont  of  war  "  [are]. — Eccl.  ix,  18.  "  He  does  nothing  who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  [what] 
as  altoteed  to  humanity."— Z>r.  Johnton.  "  My  punishment  is  greater  t^sn jTwhat]  Icon  battr."— 
Qen,  iv,  13.     "  Rslph  gave  him  more  tha»  I    [gave  him]. — CkurchiWt  Oram.  p.  351.  Ralph 

Save  him  more  than  [he  gave]  me." — Ibid.  '*  Revelation,  surely,  was  never  intended  for  such  at 
e"  [is]. — CampbelPt  Four  Gotpelt,  p.  iv.  <*  I.et  such  as  Aim  tnea  if  they  will." — Libtrator,  Vol. 
ix,  p.  1S2.  Here  Aim  ought  to  be  Ae,  according  to  Rule  3d, because  the  textspeaks  of  auehasA«M 
OE  teat.  "  '  You  were  as  innocent  of  it  w  me : '  'He  did  it  at  tetU  at  me.'  In  both  places  it 
oi^ht  to  hs  J:  that  is,  as  /  was,  at  I  did." — ChurchilFt  Gram.  p.  352. 

"  Rather  let  such  poor  souls  as  you  and  / 
Say  that  the  holidays  are  drawing  nigh."— Sw{/). 
Obs,  U. — ^The  doetriBS  above  stated,  of  ellipses  after  ma»  and  at,  ptoeeedi  on  tbs  snppoeitioB 
that  these  words  ore  eof^mctiont,  and  that  they  eonneet,  not  particular  wrada  merely,  Imt  eentenoas, 
or  clauies.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  nearly  all  our  grammarians,  and  is  doubtless  liable  to 
fewer  objections  than  any  other  theory  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  devised  in  lieu  of  it. 
Tet  at  is  not  always  a  conjunction ;  nor,  when  it  is  a  coi^unctioD,  does  it  always  connect  sentences; 
nor,  when  it  connects  aentences,  is  there  alwar i  an  elUpsis ;  nor,  when  then  is  an  ellipsis,  is  it 
always  quite  certain,  what  that  ellipsis  is.  All  these  facts  have  been  madaplMn,  by  observations 
that  have  already  been  bestowed  on  the  word :  and,  according  to  some  grammaruns,  the  same 
things  may  severally  be  affirmed  of  the  word  than.  Bui  most  authors  consider  than  to  be  alwa^^s 
a  conjunction,  and  gencraUy,  if  not  always,  to  connect  tenteneet.  Johnson  and  Webster,  in  their 
dictionaries,  mark  it  for  an  adverb and  the  Utter  says  of  it,  "  This  word  signifies  also  then,  both  in 
^igUsh  and  Dutch. "—IFi!&j<«''s  Amer.  Diet.  Svo,  w.  Than.  But  what  he  means  by  "alto,"  I  know 
not;  and  surely,  in  no  English  of  this  age,  is  lAan  equivalent  to  tAen,  or  <Am  to  (Aon.  Thesnoient 
pnetics  of  putting  (Aen  for  Man.  is  now  entirely  obsolete  ;*  and,  as  we  havs  no  other  term  of  the 
same  import,  most  of  our  expositors  merely  explain  iAoa  aa  "a  partlele  used  in  comvaiison." — 
Jbhnum,  Worcester,  Mauttder.  Some  absurdly  define  it  thus :  "  Than,  adv.  Placed  in  oompari- 
aoa."—WaUier,  (Rhym.  DicL)  Jonet,  Scott.  According  to  this  definition,  (Aa»  should  be  a  parti' 
eiple  !  But,  since  an  express  comparison  necessarily  implies  a  connexion  between  different  terms, 
it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  than  is  a  connective  wurd  \  wherefore,  not  to  deUin  ^  reader  with 
any  profitless  controversy,  I  shall  take  It  for  granted  that  this  word  is  always  a  coi^unction. 
That  it  always  connects  aentences,  I  do  not  affirm ;  because  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  it  to  connect  anything  more  than  particalar  words:  as,  "  Less  judgement 
than  wit  is  more  sail  than  ballast."— Penn's  Maximt.  '<  With  no  less  eloqneneefAon  freedom. 
•Pari  eloqusntiaocliberute.'  Tacitui."~Walher't  Particlet,  p.  200.  "AoT  eomnrison between 
tbAse  two  classes  of  writers,  cannot  be  other  than  vague  and  loose."— Mw^sJRAer.p.  M7<  **Tldt 
Ar  sser*  CAott  compensates  all  thoee  little  negligences." — lb.  p.  200. 

"  Remember  Handel }  Who,  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets, 
Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age  ?" — Coieper. 
Obs.  17. — When  any  two  declinable  words  are  connected  by  than  or  at,  they  are  almost  always, 
aeoording  to  the  trne  idiom  of  our  language,  to  be  put  in  the  tame  oatt,  whether  we  suppose  an 
•Uipais  in  the  construction  of  the  latter,  ot.  not ;  as,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  l,"~Bible. 
**  What  do  sw  more  tiian  o<A«r»r" — Matt.  ▼,47.   *'  More  mea  than  women  were  there. "—Jfurroy's 
Gram.  p.  114.    "  Entreat  Aim  as  a  father,  and  the  younger  men  as  brethren."— \  Tim.  v,  1,    "  I 
would  tnat  all  men  were  even  as  1  myself." — I  Cor.  vll,  7.     "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
ne  more  than  these  ? " — joAn,  xxi,  15.   This  last  text  is  manifesUy  aaAigvom ;  so  that  some 
readers  will  doubt  whether  it  means—"  more  than  f  Aou  lovett  theta,  *  or—"  more  than  thete  love 
MM."  Is  not  this  because  tiiere  is  an  eU^ptis  in  the  sentenoe,  and  such  a  one  as  inay  be  variously  oon* 
tfilffid  ud  supplied  i  Ih*  original  too  is  ambiguous,  but  not  for  the  same  reason :  *•  iifiun 
*ay«r^  pe  irXaev  rsfrruv  {"—And  so  is  As  Latin  of  the  Tnlgate  and  of  Montauus :  «  Nm»n  Jons, 

•  "HWi,  CtraoM<  tbaa  aie  dWM  IMclfi,  bat  use  haOi  made  tbf  using  of  O**  ftrtl^^ 
V^mai Issst |i niislli.  Ott  JWw's  Bag.  Qw. Inrter.'^- WMtsr*!  jaig. ftffM*^ Tatt t, MM,p. ««. 
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mM»m»  pin  hit  t"  WlMteforeBenwpreM«litdiffcratl7:''8umjlKJtiM,£fignw 
aHSrAtf*  TheftenA  Bible bu it  t  " 6&B0n,  flh  a»  Jom,  m'riiaw  f  plu      w>it  < 
d?"  AndthecxpNMioiiInBBBUilialuKdd  ntlurlum  bwn,  ''LoTMt&HM  more 
thete  ?  " 

Obb.  18. — ^Th«  eomptntiTe  degree,  in  Greek,  ia  atH  to  gornii  ihe  Mtdtirc  eMC ;  is  Litn 
ftblatire :  thtt  it,  the  geaitiTe  or  the  ablktire  i»  Mmetimee  pot  after  toil  depce  vithMl  uy 
ueetbig  putiele  oorrwponding  to  than,  uid  without  pradaeing  a  conpoud  •eatcnn. 
luTO  sxemples  in  the  phnaei,  *' irXetw  roiinw'' «nd         At*/' abore.  Of  •Mhaeoutnieti 
Ungn^  admitt  no  titl  example :  that  ii,  no  exaot  parallel.  Bat  «•  havt  aa  imitation  ^ 
the  phiMe  than  wAom,  aa  in  thia  iia«kne7ed  example  from  Mittoa : 
**  Wludi  lAan  BeMwbnb  peredved,  (Aon  wAom, 
Satan  except,  none  bighn  aat,"  fte. — Pandiat  Laat,  B.  H,  1.  SOO. 
The objeetiTe,  wAont,  !■  here  preferred  to  the  nominatlTe,  «tAo,  becaiise  the  Latin  ablatiTtiii 
monlf  rendarod  bjr  the  former  caee,  rather  than  b/ the  latter:  bat  thii  pluaae  U  no  moRc 
eaUe  aeoording  to  the  naoal  priaelplee  of  BngUah  grammar,  than  the  error  of  pattiag  ta  4 
tire  ease  for  a  vertioa  of  the  atdative  absolute.  If  uc  bnitatioa  ii  to  be  jodged  alloKibir .: 
HI  a  itgvn  o^jyntez— an  obTioua  example  of  Snofl^^,  and  of  that  fonn  of  Enallag^,  wlu-^,i: 
monly  called  Anti^x)ti»,  or  the  putting  of  one  case  for  an  other. 

Obs.  19.— This  use  of  vkom  efter  than  has  greatly  pusaled  and  misled  oor  grammariw . ' 
of  whom  have  thence  concluded  tliat  than  must  needs  be,  at  least  in  thia  inaUaee,  a  prvpA^ 
and  some  haTe  extended  the  prineiple  beyond  this,  so  as  to  include  than  wAmI,  <Am  ir>L>: 
its  following  Boon,  and  other  nominatiTes  which  they  will  hare  to  be  <rtgectlvao:  as,"!!: 
aeem  goHty  of  ingraUtnde,  <Aoit  wAicA  nothing  is  more  sbamefnl."  S«e  AMMsfrs  Graa. : 
"  WashiI^{ton,  than  whou  fame  naaght  earthly  can  be  purer." — Parent  Oram.  a.  SM.  "  Tv. 
BiTea  him  more  than  /.  You  hare  eent  her  as  much  as  Ae." — Btiehanan'a  CHg.  Sftat.  ^ 
These  last  two  sentences  are  erroneously  called  by  their  author,  *'fe^  tifntax;  '  not  inir^i 
a  notion  that  than  and  a$  are  prepoeitiona,  bot  <m  the  false  anppoaitioa  that  the  prepo*.:' 
mnat  neeesaaiily  be  andentood  betwaaa  them  and  thc_pronoans,  as  it  is  betweea  iiayn  ; 


ami  her ; "  but  herf ,  becaase  the  auxiliary  Implied  is  different  from  the  one  expresMd.  i:  i 
luve  been  as  well  to  have  inserted  it :  thus,  "FoH  AoMsest  heraamachaaAeAM."  "^J  n 
you  as  much  as  Ae,"  is  also  good  EngUsh,  dumgh  fouad.  with  tb»  forcgMag,  ameog  Bacu 
examples  of  "  false  syntax. 

Obb.  ao.— Hurray's  twentieth  Rale  of  syntax  avers,  that,  When  the  <iaalili<*  of  dfi 
things  are  compared,  the  latter  noun  or  prononnis  wrt  govenudby  the  oonjunctioa  tAeaer  ul 
agrees  with  the  verb,"  &e.~Oetavo  Oram.  p.  214 ;  RuiueW$  Gram.  103 ;  Baam't,  61 ; 
SmttA's,  179  i  FiMk'a,  188.  To  this  rule,  the  great  Compiler  and  most  of  hit  foUowtn  ki, 
than  inAom  "  ia  an  axccption,"  or,  *<  seem*  to  form  an  exception ; "  to  which  thcf  add,  tbii ' 
phrase  ia,  howoTer,  av^rided  bj  the  best  modem  writers."— ifwrray,  i,  215.  This  latter 
Ittuaell  eonc«iT«  to  be  untroe :  the  former  he  adopts ;  and,  calling  mow  wAom  "aa  eiw;-:  J 
the  general  rule,"  saya  of  it,  fwith  no  great  consistency,)  "Here  the  coqjanctiaa  Mas 


To  ascribe  to  a  eonianetion  the  governing  power  ofa  preposition,  is  a  very  wide  step,  us 
loo  nraeh  like  straadting  the  line  which  separates  these  psxts  of  speech  one  froea  the  otbs 

Obs.  21. — Churchill  says,  "  If  there  be  no  ellipsis  to  supply,  as  sometimes  bameas«bn> 
noun  relative  oceois  after  than;  the  relative  is  to  be  putintlie  alyaeUveeaMahaimt: 
than  whom  %  greater  king  never  reigned,  desnves  to  beheld  up  as  a  model  to  all  future  Mitf^ 
— JV«w  Sram.  p.  IfiS.  Among  his  Motes,  he  has  one  with  reference  to  this  "atgaetrntmai-  i 
as  follows :  "  It  is  not  gOTomed  by  the  eoignnetion,  fitr  on  no  other  occasion  does  a  eoj.. -A 
gorern  any  ease;  or  by  any  word  understood,  for  we  can  insert  no  word,  or  wotdi,  tlut  *■{ 
ondle  dt*  phrase  with  anv  other  rule  of  grammar:  and  if  wa  employ  a  pronoun  {wtiod*! 
of  the  nlative,  aa  Ae,  wUeh  will  admit  of  being  resolved  alliptieally,  it  mast  bapot  is 
native  ease.'^A.  p.  882,    Agidnst  this  gentwman^  doctnne,  one  auj  my  well  up*  > 

•  "WbenOMialallvewAa  follows  tbspnporftioQ  iAm,  h  moM  bs  Mid  as  to  dM  ■u.Bwair«M».'-fc 
0!raiR.p.9B.  Pr.PtfaWlay  iismi  to  hsw  Intlaed  ths  wardiAaw  to  be  ■iMspfp^pMitMs.-  *rw"j 
■gslntt  tha  oommon  doctrina  aod  praeties  rwpsotiu  ttas  esse  sftsr  U :  "  ll  k,  Ukmlss,  syd^hts  A* 
MeoogfattoftiUow  tbe^pojutMtAaa;  bscMUilM  v«rbl«  be  1*  nodnatood  siten;  As,  zm  mt  uif  •'■* 
sad  not  taUm  Ihm  Atm;  bsosnss  at  full  laoftti,  U  would  be,  You  art  laOa  Uoh  A<  u  ;  but  itaM  k  1*  uW- 
th*  obUqna  saie  ifaould  fttllow  prtfaiitiamt ;  ud  sIdbs  tbs  oompuUlTB  degna  of  u  ^|MttV«.ss' 
tkm  bsTs,  eBTtslnly,  becwaeo  than,  the  fbree  of  a  prtnonttM,  «xpr««iias  the  nJaltaa  of  as*  wMd  ts^^ 
ovifhtto  rtcuintks  aW^tM  mm  of  tta  pnaoan  fbUowliig.''— fVuMlcjt'j  Uwr.  p.  10ft.  If  (tea  wwa'F"^ 
this  wawwIwKWowldcaHrfalyba right;  boithaSoacor  bees  tba  ^oaattoB, by  —wmlin  that  k  u  » 
WUBaHWsi^  an  other  Mtedctaiuiailaa  of  the  mioeM^SuppoMS  that,  -  Ms  m^imtiw  <a,  way  m  pm*] 
.nsMartwiMrmaxiia."  HaalsD,ln  tfaa  mme  plMa,sTarB,  lhat,'<Tba  bMt  Witats  hate  m«4 

fha«ssaBI|a«f  BBtrfdlqnsOaisi  asjiSttesalUrsmoienMins.'  Swlfl.  L  a.  atae  thsuIiaaK.  | 
'  Thon  art  a  Qtrl  as  much  brifhlar  tsax  urn, 
As  ba  was  a  Poet  inbUmsr  tkar  as.'  Mot. 
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Uaualf  doM  •gsioat  that  of  Hnirari  Rowell,  ud  otheri ;  that  on  no  other  oceuion  do  we  epetk 
«f  pttUing  "the  el^eetiTe  oaeeabwlnte;"  and  if ,  asreeably  to  theaaalofw  of  our  own  todga** 
our  dutingaiahed  authors  would  coudeacutd  to  ny  mm  wm,*  mrely  aebodr  would  think  of  ctdU 
ing  Dus  an  inatanea  of  the  nomiaatiTo  caie  abeotnte,  ■««oeptpoihip»<mo  ■Mggeringiiwprtiti'ihl, 
that  moat  pedantie  of  all  eeoflers,  Oliror  B.  Pelrea. 

Obs.  SL— Tbeaamof  thenuitteristhUithe  phtMe,<AmwJto,b«ia*r*rmil«randtiM>naoa)o« 
gteal  oxpreedon  ^aa  (Am  vAom ;  but  both  are  of  quaatjonable  propriety,  and  toe  fermei  ia  aetdom  if 
cTS  found,  except  in  aome  few  gramnan  ;  while  the  latt«r,  whioh  )■  in  eome  sort  a  Lntinieai  niij 
be  quotod  from  many  of  our  moat  distingniahed  writers.  And,  ainoe  ttwt  which  la  imsolar  camnt  ba 
paned  bv  rule,  if  out  of  reapect  to  authority  we  judge  it  allowable,  it  mnatbe  attdewnataoagtho 
Jtmnm  ot  grammar ;  whioh  are,  all  of  them,  intentional  deviatiou  from  the  ordinary  nao  of  worda. 
On«  late  anthor  treaU  the  point  prettr  well,  in  Ais  abort  hfdt :  **After  the  conjnnetion  Man,  con- 
trarr  to  analogy.  wAom  la  used  is  stead  of  viu)."-^Nviting't  Gram.  p.  106.  An  other  gives  hia  opin- 
ion n  the  fislnwing  note :  *'  When  wAo  immediately  followa  Mon,  it  ia  used  improperly  la  the  ol^ec- 
tive  ease ;  aa.  *  Alfred,  than  whom  a  greater  king  never  reigned ; ' — iAcn  wAom  ia  not  gtanunatioaL 
It  ought  to  be,  Man  wAo ;  because  who  ia  the  nominative  to  waa  underatood. — T/ian  whom  is  as 
bad  a  phrase  as  *  he  ia  taller  than  Kim.'  It  Is  true  that  aome  of  our  best  writ«s  harer  used  thait 
wi^am :  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  usedo^Aer  phrases  which  we  have  reftctcd  as  wpanUMt* 
ical :  tnen  why  not  reject  this  too  i  " — Lmnw'f  Grammar,  Bdition  of  1830,  p.  105. 

Om.  23. — Oa  this  point,  Bullions  and  Brace,  two  American  copyists  and  plagiariats  of  Lennie, 
adopt  opposite  notions.  The  latter  oopiea  the  foregoing  note,  without  the  last  sentence ;  that 
is,  without  admitting  that  **  than  tchom  "  has  ever  been  uaed  by  good  writera.  See  Brmotfs  Orvm, 
p.  90.  The  former  aaya,  "The  relative  umaUy  followa  than  In  the  objective  case,  even  when  lAa 
nowat'mrff w» gaw  before ;  as, 'Alfred,  than  whom  ■  greaterklng  neverrelgned.'  This  anomaly  It  ia 
diflaolt  to  expl^.  Moat  probably,  (Aon,  at  ftrst  had  the  fooreeof  a  prepontion,  wbidh  it  nowretriae 
only  when  followed  by  the  relativs."-^BuUMiu,  E.  Gram,  of  1843,  p.  112.  Again  :  '*A  reiathe 
afUr  Man  ia  put  in  the  objective  case ;  aa,  ■  Satan,  than  whom  none  higher  sat.*  This  anomaly  haa 
not  been  aatisfaetorily  explained.  In  thn  case,  aome  regard  than  as  a  preposition.  /( is  probably 
oalv  a  ease  of  simple  etuMM^."—BuUion»,  Aml^.  mtd  Pract.  Gram,  of  1«9,  p.  191.  Prof.  Fowler, 
in  ais  great  publication,  of  1S50.  aays  of  this  example,  "  The  ezpreaaion  should  be,  Satan,  than 
mho  Xone  higher  nt."-'Fot>ler'i  E.  Oram.  (  482,  Note  2,  Thus,  by  one  single  form  of  antt'pton'g, 
havo  our  grammarlana  been  aa  much  divided  and  perplexed,  as  Were  the  Latin  gramftiarUnB  by  a 
vast  nnaMT  of  aueh  changes ;  and,  aince  there  were  some  among  the  latter,  who  instated  on  m 
total  rejection  of  the  figure,  there  is  no  great  presumption  in  discarding,  if  we  pleaae,  the  very 
H ttle  that  remains  of  it  in  English. 

Om.  34. — Peirce'B  new  tAeoiy  of  gnmmurettsmdnly  on  thensnmption,  that  no  cDrreet  on* 
tenee  ever  is,  or  can  be,  Innny  wise,«flliSplM»l.  This  ia  ono  of  the  "TWoOsAHoPKiHCtPUS"  on 
which  the  author  aays  bis  *'  work  Is  based."— 7V  Grammar,  p.  10.  The  other  is,  that  grammar 
oanaot  possibly  be  taught  without  a  thorough  reformation  of  its  nomenclature,  s  reformation  in- 
volving  a  change  of  most  of  the  names  and  technical  terms  heretofore  used  for  its  elnoidation. 
I  do  not  give  precisely  his  own  words,  for  one  half  of  this  author's  system  is  expressed  in  such 
languwe  as  needa  to  he  translated  into  EngU$h  in  order  to  be  generally  nndentood ;  but  ^tt  Is 
preeisMy  hia  meaning,  and  in  words  more  intelligible.  In  what  eatimation  he  holds  tkess  two' 
positions,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  assertion:  "Without  thme  pointe,  no  wo^k, 

^hatevermay  be  ita  pretensions,  can  be  A  Obahkar  of  the  Lanouaoe." — lb.  It  follows,  that  no 
man  who  does  not  despise  every  other  book  that  ia  called  a  grammar,  can  entertain  any  favourable 
opinion  of  Peiroe's.  llie  author  however  ia  tolerably  eooaiatent.  He  not  only  seoms  to  appeal,  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  own  assertions  and  rules,  to  the  judgement  ot  practice  of  any  other  writer, 
but  counsels  the  learner  to  "  apam  the  idea  of  ouoting,  either  as  proof  or  for  defence,  the  author- 
ity of  any  man."  See  p.  13.  The  notable  reanlta  of  these  impoiiant  premises  are  too  numerous 
for  detail  even  in  this  general  pandect.  But  it  ia  to  be  mentioned  here,  that,  according  to  this 
theory,  a  nominative  coming  after  than  or  as,  ia  in  general  to  be  accounted  a  nomino^'cc  ab- 
tehite;  ^atia,  a  nominative  which  is  independent  of  any  verb;  or,  (as  the  ingenious  author  him- 
■rif  fxpreaaes  it,)  "A  word  in  the  sutyective  ease  following  another  subjective,  and  immediately 
preecded  ^  <A(m,  s«,  or  nof ,  may  be  uaed  mthoid  on  ASsnnnR  immediately  depending  on  it  for 
aenao."— AfrM'a  Oram.  p.  lOS.  See  also  his  *<OnmmafA!aI  Chart,  Kule  I,  Part  2." 

Ob«.  V>.—"  Lowth,  Pnestley,  Hurray,  and  most  grammarians  say,  that  hypothetical,  coadi- 
tkmal,  concesaire,  or  exceptive  conjunctions;  aa,  if, leittthough,vnlut,  except ;  require,  oj gocern 
the  subiunetive  mood.  Bat  in  this  they  are  certainly  wrong :  for,  as  Dr.  Cromme rightly  observes, 
the  verb  is  put  in  the  aubjunotire  mood,  because  this  mood  nxpresaee  eontlngwwy,  not  beaatm  ^ 
foiUmn  the  eot^tmetioA :  for  these  writers  themaelvea  allow,  tiiat  the  same  conjunetions  are  to  b« 
fbllowed  by  the  indicative  mood,  vrhen  th«  verb  is  not  Intended  to  express  a  contingency.  In  the 
following  sentence :  <  Themgh  he  he  displeased  at  it,  I  will  bolt  my  door ;  and  M  him  break  tt  open, 
if\itdare:'  may  we  not  as  well  affirm,  that  tuul  governs  the  Imperative  mood,  as  that  fAoii^Aand 
if  govern  the  subjunctive  ? " — ChurchtlTi  Gram.  p.  321. 

Oh.  2fl.— In  the  list  ot  corre^iondentM  contained  in  Note  7th  balow,  there  are  some  words  which 
onghtnottobeeaUedconMMc4*on«,  bythepaiaer;  for  the  relation  of  a  wordas  the  praperoorre- 
■pmident  to  an  other  w<m[,  deaa  not  neoMsarUy  determine  its  put  of  spraeh.  Una,  WM  is  to  b« 
|iat«ed  as  an  adjectire ;  at,  sometimes  as  a  pronoun ;  so,  aa  a  conjunctive  adverb.  And  only, 
mtrefy,  alao,  and  even,  are  sometimes  conjunctive  adverbs ;  as,  "Kot'  is  this  onAr  a  matter  of  con- 
ventence  to  the  poet,  it  ia  aUo  a  source  or  gratification  to  the  reader."— Com^U''  Rhet.  p.  166. 
Ifumiy's  Gram,  i,  362.  Professor  Bulliona  will  have  it,  that  these  adverbs  may  relate  to  nouns — 
a  docirino  which  I  disapprove.    "  He  aays,  "Onty,  eoiefy,  MeJIy,  msrsfy,  too,  oibo,  and  psriiaps 

•  In  raspset  to  the  aw,  the  pkmse  «hm  wto  Is  sfaUsr  to  AsnJW,llln»«ta)ri  •e.,'ashas1issa  sftssrvadbr 
awBygrsaaMckM;  b^  rines  tibn  Is  a  eeajmallan.Bad  Mte  «r  «Asm«  a  rsiallTs,ttls4eaMM  whsOwr-H 
caabestriett7prop«rt»arttvoaaehoeBasslifaale|sttoi,bslhsaMaora»laHvwhkhttauv.  BatRMaUdi, 
iathepmBlslM|*w,balow.  -w-— i  — » 
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afe«  Men,  m  aometimeM Joined  to MvbataniiveM;  u,  "Not  on^ thepten.bQtthawomenobovm 
preMnt."— £^t>A  Oram.  p.  IIS.  Only  and  ako  are  bere,  I  thiak,  conjtmctirr  kd-rerlM  ;  bat  it  ii 
BOt  th*  offioe  of  adTcilM  to  qnlifj  Qouni ;  and,  that  these  worde  are  adjoncta  to  the  ncnm  wum 
and  woman,  rather  than  to  the  verb  wen,  which  U  once  expreesed  and  once  understood,  I  •««  m 
gttffleient  reason  to  sappose.  Some  teachers  imagine,  that  an  adverb  of  this  kind  qaaliSes  IW 
whole  clauie  in  wUoh  it  atands.  But  it  would  aeem,  that  the  relation  of  sach  words  to  vcclw, 
partiidptes,  or  adieetiTeff,  soeinding  to  the  common  nle  for  adverbs,  is  is  general  s^gcfaady 
obrions :  as,  *'  Tna  Mfbet  tense  not  on^  nfan  to  what  ia  put,  bat  ateo  eotwege  an  alliialea  la 
the  preawt  time." — JAvrtty*'  Oram.  p.  *Is  tiiere  any  qocation  about  the  tim  mode  of  pan- 
ins  "oMly  "  and  "obo"  M*}  ud  IWT*  tlwy  not  bt  tho-otius  sentenoe,  •  rektiaii  amifivli  ! 
what  is  seen  here  ?  i 

NOTES  TO  BULE  XXH. 

Non  L — ^Wben  two  terms  cooDected  are  each  to  be  extended  and  completed  a 
Bense  by  a  third,  they  mnst  both  be  such  as  Trill  make  sense  with  it.    Thns,  in  steal  i 
of  sayings  "  He  has  made  alteraUons  and  additions  to  the  work."  say,  "  He  has  made  \ 
alteraUoDstn  the  work,  and  additions  to  it ;  "  because  the  relation  between  cJirratiemi  | 
and  tpork  is  not  well  expressed  by  to.  \ 

Non  H. — ^In  general,  any  two  terms  which  we  oonoect  by  a  conjunction,  abosU  ' 
be  the  same  in  kmd  or  quality,  rather  than'  different  or  heterogeneous.     £xani[k:  I 
"  Tbe  asutanoe  was  welcome,  and  seasonably  afforded." — Mtrrtq/'t  Key,  8vo,  p.  ' 
2^.  Better :  "  The  asristimra  was  welcome,  and  U  wu  aeuaaahly  afibideo."  Or : 
"  The  asristanee  ma  both  seavmable  and  weieome." 

NoTK  in. — ^The  conjuoetions,  copulative  or  diqunotive,  affinnative  or  ne^the, 
must  be  used  with  a  due  regard  to  th«r  own  import,  and  to  the  true  idiom  of  the 
language.  Thus,  say,  "  The  general  bent  or  turn  of  the  language  i$  towardla  tbe 
other  form  ; "  and  not,  with  Lowth  and  Cburohill,  ' '  Tbe  generu  bent  and  torn  of  tW 
language  is  towards  the  other  form." — SkoH  Introd.  p.  60;  New  Grctm.  p.  113. 
So,  say,  "  I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  perverse  jades ;  and  not,  with  Addison,  "  I 
oannotdoty  but  there  are  perverse  jades.  — Speet.  No.  457-  Again,  say,  **  I  fieucd 
that  I  should  be  deserted ; "  not,  "  lest  I  should  be  deserted." 

NoTi  IV. — After  elie,  other,*  othenoite,  rather,  and  all  English  comparatiimt, 
the  latter  term  of  an  oxclurive  oomparison  shontd  be  introduced  by  tbe  eonjnnctkn 
than  — a  word  which  is  appropriated  to  thb  use  solely :  as,  '  Style  is  nothing  e/se  t^au 
that  sort  of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume." — Blair's  JiAet.  p. 

"  What  we  call  fitbles  or  parables  are  no  t^her  than  allegories." — lb.  p.  151; 
Murraj^M  Gram,  8to>  2^3.  "  We  judge  otherWM  irf'Uiem  than  of  onrselTea." 
— S.  Jituworih.  *'  The  premeditation  sbrald  be  of  things  rtUher  Man  of  mrde." 
— JSfatr**  J7Ae(.  p.  262.  '*  Is  not  the  Ufe  more  than  me».t^"—Oom.  Bible.  "Is 
not  life  a  greater  gpft  than  food  t " — CkmpMVs  Gospels. 

NoTi  V. — Relative  pronoons,  being  uiemselvra  a  species  <^  connective  wordf. 
necessarily  exclude  conjunctions;  except  there  be  two  or  more  relative  olaoses  to  be 
oonneeted  together;  tiiat  is,  one  to  the  other.  Example  of  error:  "Tbe  {Kindpil 
and  distinguishing  exoelloice  of  Vupl,  and  which,  in  my  ojHnion,  he  possesKS 

■Attar  «IM  or  otktr,  tlw  prepoiltton  hatdu  li  aonctlmM  oatd;  and,  v1i«b  It  reeaU*  in  kl«a  pnffaaalr 
■omMad,  It  appear*  to  be  aa  good  h  than,  or  better :  u,  "  OOirr  wonts,  bui4t*  the  pTvoedlcK,  me j  bsfla  vtt 
e^tala." — Jtwrrajr'*  Qram,  Vol.  I,  p.  28S.  Or  perlwpe  ttit  pnporitktD  n»7  be  proper,  vbetterer  *Lm  at  Mitr 
daootea  what  li  (uWhoNol  to  tbe  wjeot  of  oontmat,  asd  not  excliudTe  of  It ;  u,  Wbvn  vo  epeak  at  anj  Mte 
qoanlltj  6mmIu  bare  nttmb<in."^2»oA('>  Dintniinu,  Vol.  I,  p.  21fi.  "BeeaoM  he  bad  no  Mktr  bttMMaite 
Ood."— Jtft^K,  M  Oirutkmity,  p.  109.  Thoogh  we  aooMtlmM  oxpreei  aa  addlUon  \/s  mart  ikmu,  the  NawlBC 
•xataple  ^peare  to  me  to  be  Md  JCaffuik,  mod  fto  Intarpretuion  itlll  worse  :  "  'Tbeeaoret  was  eoBmonkated  la 
mtm  mtn  lAott  Aim.'  That  le,  (when  the  tlllpile  li  dulr  snppUed,)  '  The  secret  wai  cwnmankaied  ta  mm 
ptrtnu  than  u  Um.*  "— Sfcmiy*<  Kty,  12mo,  p.  61 ;  hie  Ociatio  Gratn.  p.  215 ;  Iit£fr$oWi  Grpm.  SES-  Bv 
rather,— "to  olHer  men  hetidtt  tUm."  Nor,  egalo,  does  tbe  fbllowing  conatnicdon  appear  to  be  "Hvw 
aktw  mo  atodur  Popteh  ThrmoMar  bmt  Ae."— Dmini :  Notu  to  tht  Dtmnarf,  S.  H,  L  9Bft.  Saj  rather,  "  Bew 
BM  ON  0iA«r  poMeh  rbVmeBter  i**Nb(  Awn."  Or  tbvs:  "  Now  show  me  any  yfjUti  Ajmmtu  tsBUft  W-* 
Thii  too  la  qoeetionable  :  "  Now  pain  mmt  here  be  Intended  to  etgnUr  ■omethlar  elat  kaida  wamlns.'^Whr- 
taniPi  Menu  &i'«w(.  p.  121.  If  "  wamlna"  wm  bere  lotaoded  to  be  taMloded  wtUi  "eoMtU^  ^m,"  Ike 
•xpnedoD  Is  right ;  if  not,  buidtt  abonld  be  tAon.  Again  :  "  There  Is  wldom  aajr  oUur  eardlsal  hi  Poland  ha 
kim."—Ufi  o/CliaHti  XIZ.  Here  "  bui  him  "  ehonld  be  either  "  b«tidu  AtM  "  or  *'  Um  A«  ; »  Ifar  M  uem 
jiptAr  gorema  the  ohJecllTe  caa«.  nor  h  It  proper  after  olAar.  "  HSI17  mort  txamplaa.  btmda  tba  naeji^iM 
bare  been  ■ddaeed."— iVertii'i  AiftM  Pmtmg,  p.  xv.  Deie,  In  ftwt,  bo  eompaneon  la  a»pteMed ;  mk 
ttetalbrotttoqtwaQnaMe,<rt>etfaerUA  word  "iwor*"  le  altowably  need.  Uke  etaa  and  eOer,  wlw  nusMUaii 
with  &«fMf«a,lt  algnlSes  aadiHimai;  and,  aa  thia  Idea  ia  tanpliad  In  buidu,  anj  one  of  tbeaa  adfaeOvM  getag 

botttalsraallTplsoBania.  Ir  "--  r  -'m  n"|-Tl  Ihi  ir-nl  f  riilr  li  inaiatlmn  Trhtlm  Hi  ffil  rf  tirtf-T. 

tlm^  aMTCRoftwias,"ttaiean  attar  *hli^  rttoh  pass  In  Ihs  alnd  of  ^a.*«aMl»MMS.'*-«gfi—'i 
AB<Mlisn,f.lH. 
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beyond  aUpoeU,  U  tenderness." — SlairU  Met.  p.  439.  Better :  "  The  principal 
«nd  distinguisbing  exoelleDce  of  YirgU,  an  exctlune«  wluch,  in  my  opinion,  he  poe* 
■eaaes  bejond  all  other  poets,  is  tenderness." 

Note  VI.— The  word  tfiai,  (as  ms  shown  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  E^mology,)  is 
<rfUn  made  a  pronoun  in  respeot  to  what  precedes  it,  and  a  oonjunotion  in  respect  to 
what  follows  It  —  a  constmcUon  which,  for  its  anomalj,  ought  tq  be  rejected.  For 
.  lampte :  "In  tht  mean  time  thai  the  Moaoontes  wen  Qon^ning  to  St  Nidi(^aB» 
Cbarlei  retunied  thanks  to  Qod,  and  impared  fbr  new  Tiotwies." — Lif*  of  Oharla 
XII,  Betterthos :  "  T^le  the  HnaooTiteB  were  (Aus  complaining  to  St.  Nidutlaa, 
Charles  letomed  thaaVs  to  God,  and  prepared  fbr  new  victones." 

NoT>  VIL^Tke  words  in  each  of  ue  following  pairs,  are  the  propw  eorrvipoii- 
dentt  to  eaoh  othw ;  and  can  should  be  iakenj  to  g^ve  them  tiinr  pfane  in  the 
sentence : 

1.  To  thought  eorre^ondsyet;  as,  **T%t^gk  he  were  dead,  yti  shall  he  Uve."-^ 

John,  xi.  25. 

2.  '  To  whether,  corresponds  or;  as,  » IFAs<&«r  it  be  greater  or  lea."— iSMbr'c 

'  Analogy,  p.  77. 

3.  To  n'tAff",  corresponds  or;  as,  "The  constant  indolgence  <^  a  declamatory 
manner,  is  not  fiivonrable  either  to  good  composiUon,  or  [to]  good  deUverT."-^ 
Bhir'tMet.  p.  334. 

4.  To  neiMer,  oonesponds  nor  ;  as,  "  Joho  the  Baptist  eame  neither  estbg  bread 
'  nor  drinkine  wine." — Luke,  viij  38.  "llion  rimlt  nstitAer  vex  a  stranger  nor 
-  oppress  him.  — Exod.  xzii,  21. 

a.  To  both,  corresponds  and;  as*  "  I  am  debtor  hoik  to  the  Greeks  and  to  th« 
Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  andtoihB  vannae."—Iiom.  1,  14. 
^      6.    To  §ueh,  corresponds  as  ;  (the  finmer  being  a  pronommal  adjeotive,  and  the 
latter  a  relative  pronoun ;)  as,  "An  assembly  Much  as  earth  saw  never." — Otnoper. 
7>    To  «ucA,  corresponds  Mof;  with  a  finite  Terb  following,  to  express  a  conse* 
'  qoence  :  as,  "  The  dinerence  is  such  that  alt  will  perceive  it." 

8.  To  as,  corresponds  as;  with  an  adjeoUve  or  an  adverb,  to  express  equality  of 
degree:  as*  "And  he  went  out  from  bu  presence  a  leper  as  white  at  now.** — 2 
Kings,  v,  27. 

9.  To  as,  corresponds  so  ;  with  two  verbs,  to  express  proportion  or  sameness :  as, 
'  **As  two  are  to  four,  to  are  six  to  twelve." — "As  the  tree  falls,  to  it  must  lie." 

'      10.   <So  is  used  before  as;  irith  an  adjeedve  or  an  adverb,  to  limit  the  degree  by 
a  eomparieon :  as,  "  How  can  you  descend  to  a  thing  so  base  as  falsehood  ?  " 

11.  So  is  used  before  as  ;  with  a  negative  precedmg,  to  den^  equally  of  degree : 
as,  No  lamb  was  e'er  to  mild  as  he." — Langhome.  "  Rehitives  are  not  so  useful 
io  language  as  conjunctions." — BuTtiB :  Murrcm^s  Gram.  p.  126. 

12.  To  so,  corresponds  as;  with  an  infinitive  following,  to  express  aoonseqnenoe : 
ao,  *'  We  ought,  certunly,  to  read  blank  TOrse  to  at  to  make  every  line  aenaUe  to 
the  w.'*—Blait^s  Shet.  p.  882. 

13.  To  so,  corresponds  that;  with  a  finite  verb  following,  to  exprera  a  conse- 

3nenee :  as,  "  No  man  was  to  poor  th<U  he  could  not  make  reaUtutioo."— -Jfi&nan'a 
ewt,  i,  113.    "So  ran  that  ye  may  obtain." — 1  Cor.  ix,  24. 

14.  To  not  only,  or  not  mer^,  oorresponds  hmt,  but  also,  or  but  even;  as,  "In 
heroic  tinm,  smuuling  and  piracy  were  deemed  not  onlg  not  inCunons,  but  [eveni 
nbaolntoly  honourable.*  — Meuind^^s  Cfram.  p.  15.  "  Tbeee  are  questions,  not  en 
prodenee  merebf,  but  of  morals  also." — Dgmond's  Ess.  p.  82. 

Non  YIII.— "  When  oorreapondeot  conjnnctions  are  used,  the  verb,  or  phrase, 
tiiat  preoedes  the  first,  applies  [abo]  to  the  second ;  but  no  word  following  the  nmner, 
coo  ^  virtue  of  this  correspondence,]  be  understood  after  the  latter.'* — C^unMWt 
{ham.  p.  853.  Such  ellipoes  as  the  foUowinjj  ought  therefore  in  genoal  to  be 
avoided :  *'  Toms  are  diflerent  boUi  fron  empbaau  and  [from'}  poases." — ^JfinroyV 
Gram.  8n,  i,  260.  "  Though  both  the  intention  nkd  [Cm]  por^aN  are  now  past." 
—3.  a,  24. 
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IHFROPI(IE!TI£&  VOB,  COBfiEGTION. 

TAJJSB  SYNTAX  UNDER  RXTLB  TXO, 
BiAMPLiB  mmn  Notb  I.— Two  Tbbju  fnrm  Oim. 
flnt  prapOBBl  vai  Muntiallr  diArent  and  inikrior  to  tiie  second." — /iwf.  p.  1T1. 
frounrLB.— Kot  prop«r,  bMSOM  Um  pr«|><Mitkm  (o  to^'OMd  wMh  joint  rsftmee  to  Um  two  kdJMtiTta  ^irv  I 
«Bd  WcrMT,  whfab  itqain  dUnut  nuoddoB^  Bau  Meonnng  to  K«M  IM  UHtat  Bnit  Ud,  "  Wbai  M  I 
tarM  conBMtod  «n  aMh  to  ba  «ztaAMatid  oiniptoM  In  iMtn  br  « tUtd,  tkcj  mM  bolk  IM       m  d 
wahoMMirilhlt."  Tbo  mntm»  ma^ fco  wwi ilittt— ;         tot  ywywrt  — ■  ■■MfltWy  mkm^pm 
tlMMMtMl,aBdlalMarJ»^."]  -  ^ 

"A  neuter  rerb  implies  the  itat^ t  nibject  is  in,  witliout  Ktmg  upon,  or  being  adal  , 
upon,  bj  another." — AUx^  Hurray' i  Gram,  p.  30.   "lai^weE,  70U  may  and  ought  tow 
t£^miaAuMcAtAm.''-~ahidmita  Ifaimai, p;  gap.  "OaiCLB,*.  Anxpenon  orpaeanhat 
ewliiii  dedatona  axe  obtained.**— )IU«f«K«  ZNW.   "Forma  of  goTorament  nuyt-asdaaK 
be  occanooallj,  chanced."— Xd.  LfftUjton,   "  I  har^  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  ju^' 
— Sp«ct.  No.  565.   "Are  we  not  laz]r  in  our  duties,  or  make  a  Christ  of  them  ?  "—BaO^* 
Samt^  Sett.   "  They  may  not  express  that  icUa  which  the  author  intends,  but  some  otlie  j 
which  only  resembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  iL" — Btair't  Rhet.  p.  94.    "  We  may,  we  ought  tluR- 
fore  to  read  them  with  a  distinguishing  eye." — lb.  p.  352.   "  Compare  their  poverty,  wiA 
what  they  might,  and  ought  to  poisess."— AtfytoicA'a  Boon.  p.  95.   "  Ba  ia  amach  bcttct 
grammarian  than  they  are." — Mvrray'a  Kty,  6vo,  p.  211.   "He  was  more  beloved,  batnot 
■0  much  admired  as  Cinthio." — Adduow,  oh  M«pa'^  :  in  JFVMKfey't  Gram.  p.  200. 
it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gospels  are  as  fdd,  or  even  older  thut  tradition  }  " — Boimgb. 
Ei.ir,  (19.  "The  oourt  of  Chancery  frequently  mitigatea,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  theeom- 
mon  law." — Spectator,  No.  564 ;  Ware'*  Gram.  p.  16.   "Antony,  coming  along  sido  trf  he 
■hipk  entered  it  without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  hw."—OoMMR»£A'«  .Boin«,  p.  IM.  "Iniu- 
did  minds,  truth  finds  an  entrance,  and  a  weloome  too." — Mmray'a  Ketf,ii,         "Inmanr  I 
dffign*,  we  may  succeed  and  be  miserable." — lb,  p.  169.   "  In  many  ponuits,  we  mbia 
with  pleasnxe,  and  land  aoRowfiilly."— J},  p.  170.   *'  They  are  much  greater  gaineia  ths 
I  am  by  tUa  unei^ectad  erent"— IS.  p.  311. 

TTmdbk  Notb  II. — ^Hbtebooskeovs  Tbbxs. 

"Athena  saw  fliem  entering  her  gates  and  fill  her  academies."— C&izoM«*«  &$af4  P>  ^ 
"We ham  neither  foiqcot  his  mat.  dor  demair  of  hia  fiituxs  ansoaas." — Ihmum'tCieii*,^ 
131.  "'Bm  monuments  and  temples  hM  long  bean  abafetMed  or  enunblad  into  dart^^  1 
—laL  Com.  p.  15.  "  Competition  is  excellent,  and  the  vital  princ^de  in  all  these  thtagi." 
— Db.  Lnran :  ib.  p.  64.  "  Whether  provision  should  or  not,  be  made  to  meet  this  oi- 
genoy." — lb.  p.  128.  "  Hxat  oar  Saviour  was  divinely  inspired,  and  endued  with  supciMt' 
nral  powers,  are  positions  that  are  here  taken  for  granted."— Murray'*  Oram,  i,  206. 
would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  contract  or  enlarge  their  extent,  by  explanatory  notes  sad 
obaerratkni.  than  by  sweeping  away  our  ancient  landmarks,  and  setting  up  otltm."— A- 
1,  p.  SO.  "It  is  eertidnly  much  better,  to  supply  the  defects  and  abridge  snpoflnitkii 
by  occasional  notes  and  obserrations,  than  by  disorganimng,  or  altering  a  syatetn  wbieb 
has  been  so  long  eatabUrtied." — A.  i,  59.  "  To  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not  mnA 
better  than  having  none  at  all."— Bletr**  Shot.  p.  126.  "  Facts  too  well  known  sad  ot>* 
vious  tobeinsiated  on." — lb.  p.  238.  "  In  propcntion  as  all  these  circumstanoes  are  happily 
chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind." — lb.  p.  41.  "  If  the  description  be  too  general,  sad  di- 
vested of  drcumstances." — Ibid.  •*  He  gained  nothing  further  than  to  be  commended."'- 
Mvrra^t  £»y,  ii,  210.  "  I  cannot  bat  think  its  appUution  somewhat  strained,  and  out  d 
plaee.'  — Ynuxa:  MM*  CSmw.  p.  39.  "Two  negatives  in  the  same  dause,  or  i^niag t> 
Um  snu  diing,  dastroy  eaeh  odieTb  aad  leaive  the  sense  affinnative.**— MowKfar's  Gtm. 
p.  15.  **  Slates  are  stones  and  used  to  cover  roob  of  honsea."— HUstsr't  £L  OflKns  W»«*i 
p.  47*  **  BvBCT  man  of  taata,  and  poasssring  an  elevated  mind,  ought  to  Ceel  almcet  thsiw 
ceseity  of  apologizing  for  the  power  he  possesses."— /rijfiietMo  0/ LUerattm,  VoL  ii,  p>  111- 
"TheyTeiT  seldom  trouble  thenuelTsa  with  Enqmiies,  or  making  uaeftalcbservatens  « 
their  own. '— Xoote,  on  Ed.  p.  376. 

"  We've  both  the  field  and  honour  won ; 
The  foe  laprofligate^  andmn."— iFudiiFastp.  93. 

UwunB  Nora  HL — Ixpobt  of  Conrowcnows. 

"Th*  is  sometimes  used  befcre  adverbs  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degne."— £^ 
KM**  Oram.  p.  S  {  BmOiotf't,  8 1  JBnm'a,  9.  "  The  deflnile  aztkde  tie  is  frequently  sjqplisd  to 
adverbs  in  Uie  oomiaz^^ve  aadanperlative  degree."— JUomiy's  Gram.  Svo,p.  83 ;  iMfrnm*, 
33 ;  Xoiefil's,  14 ;  Fuk'»,  58 ;  M«rditmf$,  34 ;  and  others,  "  Conjunctions  vavally  ooMfg 
verbs  in  tlw  same  mode  or  tMue." — Sanbom'a  Gram,  p.  137.  "  Co^jnttctioiia  connect  voW 
in  the  snwatyla*  and  unally  fai  (he  same  rao^,  tense,  or  form."— A.  "the  T^jf 
GvaeM  and  Boat  m  but  the  numnments  of  her  fbnner  greatoMa."— Oof's  Ofsskp.S^ 
**  In  niaay  of  tibasa  oases,  it  is  not  in^robaU^  but  tbat  the  articles  wen  used  oiiK^^ 
— PHMV  Cnw  p.  153;   "I  owmot  doobt  but  that  these  ottfects  are  really  wftst  tMT 
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ippMZ  to  U:'—Kimm^  SL  OriL  I  $t.  «I  qvwtttt  wA  Imt  vMdaz  viU  b*  M 
much  pleased  vitii  it." — Soint,  No.  6S6.  "  It  it  tva  to  on*  but  my  friend  Fetor  io  amonf 
tliem."— A.  Xo.  467.  "  I  doubt  not  but  such  ot^eotiono  m  tboao  will  bo  made."— ZmA^ 
M  Sdutation,  p.  169.  "  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  ii»oor  in  tho  porowl  of  the  fblloinn( 
dioets." — Btiehanan't  Syntax,  p.  vi.  It  is  not  improboUe,  but  that,  in  time,  tbeae  diffiireM 
coutructioii*  mxy  be  appropriated  to  different  uaea." — PrietUej^t  Oram,  p.  156.  *'  Butto 
fbnet  or  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are  etruaUy  beyond  the  power  of  man." — Idlett  Ko.  72t 
"  llw  nominatiTe  oaae  fiuJowa  the  Torb,  in  intenogative  and  InifentiTe  MOtoaeaa."— Jlar* 
niy'j  Onm.  8to,  VoLii,p.  290.  Can  the  flg-trM»  bEflthran,bnr  oliv*  banta?  eilbeir 
tviae,  figs  JlsmM,  ill,  12.  "  Wboee  charaeten  are  tooprofligate,  that^e  managing  of 
tbem  should  be  of  any  oonseqaenee."— sSiP{/t^  Examuitr,  No.  SM.  Yon  tiwt  aro  »  step 
higher  than  a  philosopher,  a  divine ;  yet  hare  too  much  grace  and  wit  tliaa  to  be  a  bishop. 
—Popet  to  Swiji,  Let.  80.  "The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not  into  their  language."— JM- 
uiton't  Amo'wh  Vol.  i,  p.  314.  "This  pauBa  is  but  aeldom  or  erer  sviffioientily  dweh 
upon." — Mtuic  of  JVotev,  p.  l&l,  **  There  would  be  no  poasilnUty  of  any  raeh  thiag  aa 
htunanlifeandhumanbappinesa."— Aufte'a.^naf.p.  110.  **  The  multibide  leaked  tMiB» 
becaoH  th^  ahonld  held  thoir  peooe." — Matt,  xx,  21. 

TThobb  Non  IV.— Of  thb  Cotamcnon  THAN. 
"A  metaphor  is  nothing  else  but  a  short  comparison." — 'Adatn'i  Gram,  p.  213 ;  Gotd^t,  236. 
"There  being  no  other  dictator  here  but  use." — CampbefftIUut.y,  167.  "This  Construction  ia 
no  odterwise  known  in  ^gBllt^  hot  by  supplying  the  first  or  second  Person  Plural." — Sudtm- 
am'tSgnUue,p,  xi.  "CyaureBwas  no  soonm  m  the  throne,  but  he  was  eng^^  In  a  terrible 
inx."—jRoilin'a  But.  ii,  62.  "  Those  classics  contain  little  else  tjufghistories  of  murders." — 
^m.  AfiunOn,  T,  626.  "Te  shall  not  worship  any  other  except  God." — Sata't  Koran,  p.  \5. 
"Their  relation,  therefore,  is  not  otherwise  to  be  aseertaincd  but  by  their  place." — CampbtlF* 
R/teLp.  260.  "Porheno  sooner  accosted  her,  but  he  gained  his  point."-^A»iAr'«fiiit.  i,  6. 
"And  all  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject  hare  done  littte  ^so  bat  tcaa^ate  thent."-' 
Blaa'iRhet.p.  336.  "  One  who  had  no  other  aim.  but  totalkm^uafyand  jdMuiUy."— 
A.  p.  317.  "  We  can  re£er  it  to  no  othor  eause  bnt  the  structure  <tf  tho  eye." — (^48.  **  No 
noM  is  required  but  singly  an  act  of  vision."— JbmM,  St.  of  Crit.  i,  171.  "We  Smd  no 
more  in  its  compoation,  but  theparticulan  now  mentioned." — lb.  i.  48.  "  He  pretends  so* 
to  say,  that  it  hath  any  other  efiect  but  to  raise  surprise." — R.  ii,  61.  "  No  sooner  wa»th« 
priocesa  dead,  but  he  freed  himself." — Joknam't  SkMeh  of  Morin.  "Ought  is  an  inqiKfeot 
verb,  for  it  has  no  other  modification  besides  this  one.'  — Pri«athy'»  Gram,  pt  1 13.  "  "Die 
TerbiBpa^bly  nothing  else  but  the  tie." — N«efs  Sketch, -p.  "Does  he  mean  that  theism 
is  capable  dt  nothing  else  except  being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  athfliam } ' ' — Blair't  Bhet, 

1    p.104.  **  Is  it  meant  that  theumbeiqwUe  of  nothing  else  besidcB  being  am 

theism,  or  atheism  r'—AAan^*  GiwA.  8to,  p.  807.  "There  is  no  Other  method  of  teaeMng 

)  tiut  of  which  anyone  is  ignorant,  but  by  meaosof  somethiogalieady  known."— Da.  Johh« 
80.1 :  Hurray'*  Gram,  i,  163  ;  IngartoU;  214.  "  0  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  birt 
blasted ! " — Milton,'*  Poemt,  p.  132.  "Architecture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwise  enter* 
tain  the  mind,  but  by  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feelings." — Kamatt  Crit» 
ii,  318.  "  Or,  rather  tbnr  are  nothing  else  but  noun*."— A^iiA  Gram.  p.  9fi. 
"As  IF  rdigion.  were  intended 
Fornotl^elsebattobemanded."— HNcKftrMtp.  11. 

UinoB  NoTB  V. — RBTATmia  bsolusb  CoifiTmcnoira. 
"  To  prcpan  the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  prophet  mightier  than  him,  and  whose  shoes 
he  was  not  wtnrthy  to  bear." — Murray't  Oram,  8to,  p.  214.  "Has  this  word  which  repre- 
sents an  action  an  object  after  it,  and  on  which  tt  terminates  i " — Otbom't  Key,  p.  2. 
"l!he  stores  of  Utmtnre  lie  befbre  him,  and  from  which  he  may  collect,  fi>t  use,  many 
leseoiis  of  wisdom. — Kmpp't  Laettms,  p.  31.  "  Hany  and  rarious  great  adTantages  of  thu 
Orammar,  and  which  are  wanting  in  others,  might  be  enumerated." — Greenleaft  Gram.  p.  6. 
"About  the  time  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  the  custom  ia  said  to  have  been  intro- 
dneed,  and  which  still  prevails,  of  writing  in  lines  firom  left  to  right." — Jamieaon'i  Ithet.  pk 
19.  "  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  which  all  othen 
might  be  received,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate,  in  the  clearest  and  moat  natural  order, 
theideaiwhishwemean  to  transftaae  into  the  min^  of  othos."— .Blair's  iZA«<:p,  120;  Jmrnk 
>m'(,  102.  "  He  left  a  son  of  a  singular  character,  and  who  behsTed  so  ill  that  he  was  put 
in  prison." — Mmray'$  Key,  8vo,  p.  221.  "  He  discovered  some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a 
disanaeable  nature,  and  which  to  him  were  wholly  unaccountable." — lb.  p.  213.  "An 
em|MaticaJ  pause  Is  nude,  after  something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which 
we  want  ['  desire'  if.]  to  fix  the  hearer'a  attention."— Bftur'x  Bhet.  p.  331 ;  Murray'i  Gram. 
Svo,  p.  2^.  "  But  we  have  duplioatea  of  eaoh,  agreeing  in  movement;  though  diflaring  in 
usanir^  and  lAich  make  difi'erent  impressioas  on  the  ear." — Mwrn^*  Oram,  SrOk  p>  2l9i 

Vnobb  Notb  VX.— Or  thi  wobd  THAT. 
"  It  will  greatly  fiicilitate  the  laboirs  of  the  teacher,  at  Oie  same  time  that  it  will  relieve 
the  pt^  of  many  difficatties."— J'Vwe's  B.of  E.  Gram,  p,  4.   "At  the  same  time  that  the 
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MtpU  is  engaged  in  3ie  exercfae*  jnst  mextioned,  It  wDl  Iw  a  proper  tfaneto  itudy  the  vbolfl 
Omnmcr  in  course." — BvOioru,  Prin.  of  E.  Gram.,  Revited  Ed.,  p.  TiiL  "  On  tiie  sanu 
grovnd  that  a  participle  and  auzlHaTy  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense." — BsA-rnE :  Mttrnifi 
Oram.  8vo,  p.  7S.  "  On  the  same  ground  that  the  Toices,  moods,  and  tensaa,  are  admitted 
bAo  the  BngUsh  tongue." — R.  p.  101.  "The  five  examples  last  mentioned,  are  corrected 
on  the  same  principu  tiiat  the  weceding  examples  are  corrected." — A.  p.  186 ;  Ingtnoltt 
Gram.  264.  *'  The  brasen  age  began  at  dw  death  of  Trajan,  and  lasted  tiU  the  time  Oat 
Borne  vaa  taken  hj  the  Qoths." — Qoulta  Lot.  Oram.  p.  277.  "  The  introduction  to  the  Duo- 
decimo Edition,  is  retained  in  this  Tolnme,  for  the  same  reason  tliat  the  original  Introdae- 
tion  to  the  Orammar,  is  retained  in  the  flnt  volume." — Murraj/'t  Oram.  8to,  Vol.  ii,  p.  ir. 
"  The  Twrb  mnst  also  be  of  the  same  person  that  the  nominatire  case  is." — IngeracXt  Gnm. 
p.  16.  *'  The  adjective  pronoun  tMr,  is  phiral  for  the  same  reason  that  who  is." — lb.  p.  S(. 
**  The  SahdUana  oonU  not  justly  be  oaUed  Fatripasslans,  in  the  same  lenae  that  theiioe- 
tUm  irere  to  odled."— Jb^^tiw  Worid,  Vol.  U,  p.  122.  "Thb  is  one  reason  that  we  pta 
over  such  smooth  language,  without  suspecting  that  it  contains  little  or  no  meaning."' 
Mmrv/t  Oram.  8to,  p.  298.  "  The  first  place  that  both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  otha 
was  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  A[»us." — Ooldamith'a  Rome,p.  118.  "Attheverjtiffli 
that  the  author  gave  him  the  first  book  for  his  perusaL" — CamjMft  Rhetoric,  Preface,  p.  ir. 
"  Peter  will  sup  at  the  time  that  Paul  will  iMae."—Foidick'i  Di  Saey,  p.  81.  "Peter  wiQ 
be  supping  at  the  tune  that  Paul  will  enter." — Ibid.  "  These,  at  the  same  time  that  th^ 
may  BeryB  as  models  to  those  who  may  wish  to  imitate  them,  will  give  me  an  opportuiuCf 
to  east  mcoe light  upon  the  prindplesof  this  book." — Ih.  p.  lU. 
"Time  was,  Uke  thee,  they  life  possest. 
And  time  shall  be,  tiiat  thou  ihaltrest."— PaBimx:  JTur.  Set.  241. 

Vhdbx  Non  Vn.— Or  txn  OosBaspomiBirts. 
"  Oar  manners  should  neither  be  groM,  nor  excessively  refined." — ifmvkan^t  Gram- p.  U. 
**A.  neotor  verb  exipresses  neither  action  tut  pasrion,  but  bring,  or  a  state  of  being."— 0.  B. 
Peirce'»  Onm.  p.  843.  "  The  old  books  are  neither  English  grammars,  or  srammart,  in  uf 
sense  of  the  En^iah  Language." — lb.  p.  878.  "  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  Ida  wnk 
is  not  yet  as  accurate  and  as  much  nmplified  aa  it  may  be." — Kirkham'i  Oram.  p.  7.  "TU 
writer  could  not  treat  some  topicks  as  extensively  as  was  desirable." — lb.  p.  10.  "  Wliick 
would  be  a  matter  of  such  nicety,  as  no  degree  of  human  wisdom  could  rerulate." — JtfwrtyV 
0Mm.  i.  26.  '*  No  undertaking  is  so  great  or  difficult  which  he  cannot  direct.**— 'XJmeaBV 
die.  p.  1 26.  **  It  is  a  good  which  nriuer  depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affloRKC 
of  external  fortune." — Harris'i  Harmea,  299 ;  Murray'*  Gram,  i,  289.  "  Not  only  hisertate^ 
his  ie|>utatiOR  too  has  suffered  by  his  misconduct. "—Jfurray't  Gram,  i,  150  ;  tti^enottt,  S3S- 
**  Neither  do  they  extend  u  far  u  mirht  be  imagined  at  firat  view." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  3iO. 
"There  Is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it  nsth  two  or  Uiree  past  tenBes."~7&.  p.  82.  "AaftrH 
this  system  u  founded  in  troth,  language  appears  to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin-" 
—lb.  p.  fifi.  "  I  have  not  that  command  of  these  convulsions  as  is  necessary." — ^pecL  No- 
4T4.  "  Conversation  with  such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  Kfe." — B>.  No.  480.  "And 
wluoh  can  be  neither  very  lively  or  very  fordUe." — JameWH'i  Shet.  p.  78.  "  To  that  de- 
gree aa  to'give  proper  names  to  rivers." — Dr.  Unrra/a  Hitl.  of  Lang,  i,  827.  "  lithe  utt* 
overthrow  of  such  who  hate  to  be  reformed." — Sardat/'a  Wvrka,  i,  443.  "  But  still  so  modi  <^ 
it  is  retuned,  as  greatly  injures  the  uniformity  of  the  whole." — Prieathi/'a  Gram.  Pref.  p.  ni- 
•■  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  that  height  of  extravagance,  as  to  assert,"  ftc. — lb.  p.  91.  "A 
teacher  isconfincd — not  more  than  a  merchant,  and  probably  not  as  much." — Abhatt'a  Ttad^i 
p.  27.  '*  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come."— 
Matt,  xii,  32.  <'  Which  no  body  presumes,  or  is  so  sanguine  to  hope." — Swift,  Drop.  UU^. 
"  For  the  torrent  of  the  voice,  left  neither  time  or  power  in  the  organs,  to  shape  the  vordi 
properly." — Sheridan' t  EheuHon,  p.  lift.  "That  he  may  neither  nnneceanrily  waste  bit 
voice  by  throwing  out  too  much,  or  diminish  his  power  by  using  too  little." — lb.  p.  123> 
"  I  have  retained  only  such  which  appear  most  aereesble  to  the  Measures  of  Analogy."— 
Littleton' a  Diet.  Pref.  "  He  is  both  a  prudent  and  industrious  man." — Da^'e  Oram.  f.  79- 
"Conjunctions  cither  connect  words  or  sentences." — lb.  pp.  81  aiul  101. 

"  Such  silly  ^rU  who  love  to  chat  and  play, 
Deserve  no  care,  their  time  is  thrown  awa^." — Tbbilt'a  Gram.  p>  20. 

"  Tice  ii  a  monster  of  so  frightfol  mien. 
As  to  he  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen."— Fof>  :  JTur.  Or.  ii»  17. 

"  Justice  must  pui^sh  the  rebellious  deed ; 
Yet  ptmish  ao,  m  pityshall  exceed."— Bbtdbx  :  in  Jok.  DkL 

TTmnB  Non  VIII.-^a«onft  Bumia. 
**Thai,  tehoae,  and  oa  relate  to  either  petsmu  or  things."— Sbiitoni't  Gfoskp.  9S. 
'fWkiek  and  what,  as  adjectives,  relate  either  to  persons  or  things." — lb.  p.  70.  "'Wnw^ 
of  a  public  or  private  nature." — Adamt'a  Bhel.  i,  43.  "  "Which  are  included  both  sinoiig 
tiiepublie  and  private  wronn."— A.  i,  808.  "I  might  extract  both  frtm  tiie  old  and  a^ 
teatament  numbnlew  eamidaB  of  Induction."- 08.   "ICa^Tcrbaanassd  boui* 
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an.  wttiT*  Hid  neater  iriguflottioii.'*— ZMeA'*  Onm.    SO  i  M  t  >1 ;  Mmrmjf*, 

60.    "  ItB  iufluenoe  isu]Lel7  to  b«  eoiwidentble.  bota on  the suwals.  snd  tatta  irfanatioa."— • 
Bfaar*«  .RAA  p.  37S.   "  The  sutjeot  afforded  a  Tarietr  of  Mwnef,  both  of  the  awftil  and  tender 
kind." — A.  p.  4S9.   "  Kestleeanass  of  mind  dlaqnalUans,  bo^  fitr  the  enjoyment  of  peaee* 
aad  thejwrngmanca  of  onr  dutT."— Jfitmiy'*  Key,  ii,  1S6 ;  Jngenofft  Oram,  p.  10.  *'Ad* 
jectiTO  PnaimtnM  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partieipating  the  properties  both  of  nroaouna  and 
adjectiTes."— Jfutray'*  Gram.  U  66 ;  lfcrcAait<*«.  43  ;        «,  22.   "A^jectiTe  Fnmonos  han 
the  nature  both  of  the  a^ectire  and  the  pronoitn."— fyoft**  EL  of  Oram.  p.  If.  "Pm- 
nominal  a^jectivea  are  a  kmd  of  eompoond  put  of  ^eeeh,  partaking  Ae  natnra  both  otpea- 
nouna  and  adjectiTes." — Nuttings  Oram,  p.  86.    "  Mouni  are  need  either  in  the  aingnlar  or 
ld.Qr«l  nnmbn." — Blair'*  Oram.  p.  1 1.    "  The  qoestlon  ie  not.  whether  the  nominatiTe  or 
■oenaatiTe  on^t  to  f<^w  the  partiolee  t^an  and  at ;  bat,  whetiier  then  particles  are,  in 
snolk  partienw  cases,  to  be  xmzded  m  ooiiijnnetaons  or  prepositions." — CaafipbdfM  JUmI.  p. 
2M.     **  In  English  many  Terbs  are  osed  both  as  trandtiTes  and  intraasttiTW."— C&MraUITs 
Gram-  p.  83.   *<He  sradeth  lain  both  on  the  jost  and  uiqust." — Guy**  Gram.  p.  56.  "A 
foot  consists  either  of  two  or  three  syllables." — Blair't  Oram.  p.  1 18.    **  Beeanse  ^ey  pat^ 
ticipate  the  nature  both  of  adverba  and  oonjunotions." — Mmray's  Oram.  I,  116.  Banij, 
KomanB,  what  I  am  now  about  to  say,  oagfat  neither  to  be  omitted  nor  pass  withont 
notice." — Duncati's  Cicero,  p.  196.    "  Their  langaage  frequently  amounts,  not  only  to  bad 
sense,  but  nM-sense." — KirkAam'i  Oram.  p.  14.     "Hence  arises  the  necesdty  of  a  social 
state  to  man  both  fbr  the  unfolding,  and  exerting  of  his  nobler  faculties." — S/teridm'a  Eto- 
eutiont  p.  147.  "  Whether  the  sabjeot  be  ofthe  realorfe^edUnd.'*— Aaii^«£As<.p.  4M. 
**  Not  only  was  liberty  entirely  extii^piished*  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its  heaviait 
and  most  oppressive  weight." — R.  p.  249.    "This  rule  is  applicable  alaoboth  to-rarbal 
Critiea  and  Grammarians." — Hiiey'$  Oram.  p.  144.   "Both  the  mlesand  eoraeptions^  • 
language  must  hare  obtained  the  sanction  of  good  usage." — lb.  p.  148. 


CHAPTER  X.-PREPOSITIONS. 

The  syntax  of  Prepositions  consists,  not  solely  or  munly  in  their  power  of 
governing  the  objective  case,  (though  tliis  alone  ts  the  scope  Y.hich  meet 
grammarians  hare  given  it,)  hat  in  their  adaptation  to  the  other  terms  be- 
tween wluch  they  express  certain  relati(«s,  such  as  appear  by  tiie  sense  of 
the  words  uttered. 

RULE  XXm.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Frepo^tions  show  the  relations  of  words,  and  of  the  things  or  thoughts  ex- 
{Hessed  by  them :  as,  "  He  came  from  Rome  to  Paris,  in  the  company  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  passed  vnth  them  through  many  ciUes.'^ — AMalectic 

"Ab !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  nund, 
By  truth  ilIomin*d,  and  by  taste  refin'd  ?  "—Mogera. 

EXCSPTION  FiBST. 

The  preposition  to,  before  an  abstract  in&oitiTe,  and  at  the  head  of  a  phrase  which  ia  made 
the  subject  of  a  verb,  has  no  proper  antecedent  term  of  relation ;  as,  *•  7b  learn  to  die.  is  the 
great  business  of  life." — DiUwyn.   "  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  is  more  oeedfol  6a 
yen."— Sc.  Paai.:  PAAi,24.  "lb  be  reduced  to  pomty,  is  a  great  aflUctton." 
**  Too  nodi  to  know,  is,  to  know  nought  but  tene ; 
And  every  godftther  em  give  a  name."— SftoJhtpmire. 
BxcsnxoK  Sscoin). 

Tha prapodtton ^brt  whan itinttodooeaita  nTijrntlnrfnTTi  an tnflnlttrn.  Miflltimrhnltiiliin 
is  made  the  sulgeet  ef  a  verb,  has  properly  no  antecedent  term  of  rel^ion;  at.  *'Ar  us  to 
leain  to  die,  k  die  great  basineas  of  hft. "  Newtheleas,/M-  me  to  abide  in  the  fle^ 
is  more  needfttl  tat  yon."— "fbr  aa  M  min  to  be  reduced  to  povartr,  ia  a  very  great  af- 

ffictiOD." 

"For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began. 
Is  hard;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew  i " — MUton. 

OBSEBYATIONS  ON  BOLB  XXIIL 

Om.  I.— In  psrrii^  a  prspodtiont  tt^  leacner  should  name  the  two  ImM  of  Ae  relatiea,  aad 
i^y  ate  torejriiag  role,  after  the  maansr  pieecdbad  in  ftaaii  Mft  of  tUa  iwrk.  nepdvi^ 
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m  ittl  «ium«  (W  XRCUsr  ^ummim.  [nun  m. 

i«  rfv^e  tnd  •tTBrnlngifctl,  bebiK  t«f  lied  in  til*  t«it  MMHob  of  «  prepcnMon.  yet  not  Uie  1m 
■nrnewTj  to  be  ginn  w  &  role  of  e^dtu.  AAoag  toknbte  writcn,  tlie  prapMttena  ezhitiit 
tku  oUter  equal  iranber  of  werde.  Thfe  is  pnbaUj  owliig  to  toe  c>rel«u  mni* 
Mr  in  wfaich  tbey  ue  aaoallr  ■Ittzred  OTor  ia  parfeittg.  B«t  the  penen^  fai  geMnl,  have  at  km 
tbis  excuse,  that  their  text-booki  have  taaght  them  do  bettv;  th^  thetefon  call  the  pnpoaitka 
9  pr^otition,  and  leave  its  use  and  meaning  unexplained. 

Oba.  2. — If  the  learner  be  at  anv  Iobb  to  discover  the  two  terms  of  relation,  let  him  aak  a^ 
answer  two  omgtiotu :  first,  with  the  interrogative  what  before  the  preposition,  to  find  the  anteev- 
deat ;  and  then,  with  the  stme  prononn  after  the  preposition,  to  find  the  sabseqaent  term.  These 
aaeettona  aMwered  aceordlna  to  the  sense,  will  alwayegive  tikt  trae  tomu.  For  example :  ■'Tber 
jasted  that  rapid  toctent  ai9aah."~SDett.  Qaes.  What  through  ?  Ans.  **Doa/^  t/^vrnkJ' 
(^es.  Through  tthatf  Am.  "ZVmvA  that  tarrmt."  For  the  metniiig  ie— ^Ther  ^sM 
uiTOugh  that  rapid  torrent."  If  one  term  is  perfectly  (Avioos,  (as  it  almost  alwaja  is, )  find  the 
6ther  u>  this  way ;  as,  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  niffht  unto  night  showeth  knopp)- 
edge."— Psa/.  xiz,  2.  Ques.  What  unto  day!  Ans.  "UUertth  unto  dav.  Ques.  WJkat  Bale 
night  i  Ans.  "Sfioweth  unto  night."  For  the  meaning  is — "  Day  utterctn  speech  onto  dmy.  aiU 
BKht  showeth  knowledge  unto  night."  To  parse  rightly,  is,  to  understand  tightly  ;  and  whatii 
iMl  espMsscd,  it  is  A  sname  to  mfnnderrtud  or  misinterpret  But  sometimes  the  pfialtiott  sf 
th»  fem  teims  is  aueh,  that  it  may  require  seme  reflection  to  find  either  i  as, 
**  Or  that  choice  plant,  so  gratefhl  to  the  nose, 
Which  m  I  know  not  what  far  country  grows."— CAwrdUtf,  p.  18. 

Ob8.  3. — When  a  preposition  bffi'u  or  endt  a  sentence  or  clause,  the  terme  of  relation^  if  botk 
are  given,  are  transposed ;  as,  "  To  a  studious  man,  action  is  a  relief."— BwvA.  That  is>  <■  Aetiea 
is  a  relief  to  a  studious  man."  "Science  they  [the  ladies]  do  not  pretend  to." — Id.  That  is, 
"  They  do  not  pretend  to  science."  "  Until  I  have  done  that  which  1  ham  epoken  to  the«  or.**— 
Gfen.  xxviii,  15.  The  word  governed  by  the  preposition  is  always  the  subsequent  term  of  tke 
Mtotim,  however  it  may  be  placed ;  and  if  this  be  a  relative  pronow,  the  transposition  is  perms' 
wnt.  The  preposition,  however,  may  be  put  before  any  relative,  except  that  and  as  ;  ai^  this  ti 
commonly  thought  to  be  its  most  apmmriato  place :  aa,  *•  Until  I  have  done  that  ^  wAtoA  I  ham 
spoken  to  thee."  Of  the  placing  of  it  last,  Lowth  says,  "This  is  an  idiom  toJUeA  oar  langiuxc 
is  strongly  inclined  to ;  "  Murray  and  others,  This  Is  an  idiom  to  wAieA  our  language  is  stni^^ 
Inclined:  *'  while  they  all  add,  "  it  prevails  tn  common  conversation,  and  suits  very  well  with  the 
familiar  style  in  writmg ;  but  the  placing  of  the  preposition  before  the  relative,  ia  more  giaueful, 
as  well  as  more  perspieuoos.  and  agrees  much  oetter  with  the  solemn  and  elevated  atyle."— 
towth*9  Gram.  p.  95 ;  Murray' $,  8vo,  p.  200 ;  FUk's,  141 ;  R.  C.  SmitA't,  167 ;  fwersaU>«.  3Zti 
ChvrchiWt,  160. 

Osfl.  4. — The  terms  of  relation  between  which  a  prepoution  may  be  used,  are  very  varioos. 
The  fonwr  or  anteeedmt  term  may  be  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  a  participW.  ara* 
adverb :  and,  in  some  ioatances,  we  find  not  only  one  prepmtion  pat  before  an  othn,  but  ew  a 
conjunction  or  an  interjection  used  on  this  side ;  aa,  "Because  op  ofTences," — "Aloe  pos  him ! " 
The  /otter  or  mibteyiunt  term,  which  is  the  word  governed  by  the  preposition,  may  be  a  noun,  a 
pronoun,  a  wonominal  adjective,  an  infinitive  verb,  or  an  imperfect  or  prepetCaet  parti^^ :  aad, 
ui  some  insunces,  prepositions  appear  to  govern  adverbs,  or  even  whole  phnses.  See  the  ulissiii 
tions  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Ecology. 

Obs.  5.— Both  terms  of  the  relation  are  usually  expressed;  thongh  eitter  of  Oiem  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  left  out,  the  other  being  given :  as,  (1. )  Trb  Fobxrs — "All  sh»U  know  se^ 
TYeekomns]  TROM  the  least  to  the  irreatest.'*— Hsfr.  vlli,  11.  [/say]  "iw  a  word,  it  would  entirely 
Aefrat  the  purpose."— If /sir,  '*  When  I  speak  of  reputation,  Tmean  not  <mly  [rtpmtaHam]  u 
rogvrd  to  knowledge,  but  [r^yutatton]  iir  renrd  to  the  talent  of  communicating  knowledge."— 
CampMFe  BArt.  p.  163;  Murray'e  Oram,  i,  WO.  (2.)  Thb  Latter—"  Opinions  and  ceremonies 
[which]  they  would  die  raa."— Locke.  "In  [those']  who  obtain  defence,  or  [inthotm]  wboda> 
rend." — Pope.    *' Others  are  more  modest  than  [toAo^]  this  eomesTO." — ColUar'e  AntoruMmM .  p.  66. 

Obs.  6. — The  only  proper  exeeptlons  to  the  loregomg  rale,  are  those  which  are  inserted  aoovet 
unless  the  abstract  irAnitive  used  as  a  predioate  is  also  to  be  excepted ;  as,  "  In  both,  to  reaaea 
right,  is  to  submit."— Pope.  But  here  most  if  not  all  grammarians  would  say,  the  verb  "  w  "  b 
the  antecedent  term,  or  what  their  syntu  takes  to  govern  the  infinitive.  The  relation,  however, 
is  not  such  aa  when  we  say,  "  He  £*to  ttAmtt;"  that  is,  "He  mtwf  stiftmtK,  or  oiyAf  tomitntf 
but,  perhaps,  to  insist  on  a  dtSbrent  mode  of  parsing  the  more  separable  infinitive  or  its  pteposi* 
tlon,  would  be  a  needless  refinement.  Tet  some  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  dilletent  relations 
which  the  infinitive  may  bear  to  this  finite  verb.  For  want  of  a  due  ^tlmate  of  thu  differeoe*, 
the  following  sentence  is,  I  think,  very  faulty :  '*  The  great  bnslnees  of  this  Kfe  is  ta  yryw.  and 
^WMtify  «i,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better."— ifomw's  Oram,  i,  p^  37S.  If  the  author  msnnt  to 
tell  what  our  great  business  in  this  Ufk  is,  he  should  rather  hate  said :  "  The  great  bnuness  of 
this  life  ia,  to  prepare  and  qualify  ottrtelvei  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better." 

Obs.  7.— In  relation  to  the  infinitive,  Dr.  Adam  remarks,  that,  "7b  in  English  is  often  taken 
Bfcaslmhiy;  3b  confess- the  tnith<;  Ikrp^ae^i  To  aowilodfc''—  laHmumTBiif.  Orwn.  p.  IA 
Bat  the  aaaertioa  is  not  entirety  true;  aoc  ue  his  examplea  aMfopiiato:  Cwririiat  he  ■■if  ■ani 
otlwr  gramraariaoa  call  the  inJutUit*  abtoba$t  evidently  depends  on  SDoMthinK  wwrfri-sOsJ ;  aai 
the  preposition  is,  surely,  in  no  instance  indqmidmit  of  what  follows  it,  ana  ia  tberafetw  arret 
entirety  abselate.  Freposttlotis  are  not  to  be  supIKfsed  to  have  no  anteeedont  term,  merciv  because 
they  sUnd  at  the  head  of  a  phrase  or  sentence  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  verb ;  for  the  phrase 
or  sentence  itself  often  contains  that  term,  as  tn  the  following  example :  "In  what  way  mind  aeto 
npon  matter,  ia  unknown."  Here  ^  show*  the  relatlen  betwtek  wis  ami  wt^;  >i«eMss  tlw 
expression  suRgests,  that  mind  aett  nt  lomt  wajf  upon  matter. 

Om.  8.— The  seoond  exception  above,  wherever  it  ts  found  appHeid>It,  eaneels  the  flrti :  ttaauutm 
il  inlndnM  an  Mtleeedeat  tern  beftm  tht  pnpodtlira  to,  •«  Boay  be  seea  t7  Oe  cAM^  jNea. 
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br  truuporition  *Bd  the  Iatiodluitiaii9<  tfie  aroaoiw  it  for  the  nwalMtfw;  m*  "Akacwrt 
•MMim,  TO  6a  nAieetfto  MTwtr.'WXr  la  A«ri<Jroii.»<^t»t«IlM^^ 
mluUmt  it  ii  more  aeedfoi  for  70a,  that  I  t/iim'.wida  in  the  flMb."  we  cuiaot  ao  well  mj, 
"It  is  more  needl^l /br  you,  fob  me  to  Md$  Jm  tha  wh;"  but  we  may  aay,  "It  ia,  on  poitr 
aeeomt,  more  needftu  rOB  m«  to  oMdp  ia  the  smIu"  Xt  theee,  and  othar  aimilAr  eumplaa,  ace 
not  to  be  aecouoted  additional  inatancea  in  whica  to  and  /or,  and  aUo  the  coBjuoctioa  Mot,  ua 
wttibout  any  proper  antecedent  termi,  we  nuost  suppose  these  particles  to  ahow  the  ralntlon  bctWMK 
iriwt  precedes  and  what  followa  them. 

Osd.  9.— The  prepoaition  (aa  ita  wont  impliM)  precedtM  the  word  which  It  gfTerna.  Yet  there 
«jo  aome  exc^tiona.  In  the  familiar  atyle,  a  prepoaition  BOTemiag  a  relattTe  or  inteneogativ* 
pronoon,  ia  often  aepatatcd  from  ita  object,  and  conoBcted  with  the  other  term  of  selatioo ;  ai, 
"Whom  did  he  apeak  tof"  But  it  Is  mote  dignified,  and  in  general  more  graoeful,  to  pUee  the 
prepotition  before  the  pronoun ;  aa,  '*  2b  icAom  did  he  apeak  f  "  The  lelatiTaa  tiat  uid  m,  if 
gOTCTned  by  %  prepoaiuoDjmuat  alwajra  precede  it  la  aome  Inataneaa,  the  pronoun  moat  be 
^applied  inparalng;  aa,  ".To  ■etofftAebiiuiuet  or  «AwA]  he  giyea  notice <if."~FItiloiogie*l 
JjfuMwn,  i,  454.  Somenoiea  the  ohjfctiTe  word  u  put  fliat  beoaaae  it  is  emphatical ;  as,  "TkiM 
the  great  uoderstand,  tMt  they  pique  themseWea  tgion." — Art  of  T/tiniuiff,  p.  66.  Frepoaitiova 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  are  soinetimes  put  immediately  after  their  objeota,  «q>eeiaU/  ia 
T>ofltrT:  aa,  "Known all  the  worid  over." — traUter't  Partictee,  p.  291.  "The  thijw  ia  knowB  all 
SafciW."-JWrf. 

"  Wild  Canon'a  lonely  looodli  among" — Lanyhonu. 
"Thy  deep  rBOtiwsand  dtlU  aiongJ^—Sir  W.  Scott. 
Obs.  10. — ^Two  prepositions  sometimes  come  together:  aa,  "Lambeth  ia  over  offaimt  Weet- 
minster  abbey," — Mtirraj/'t  Gram,  i,  118,  "And /rem  bmre  the  lustre  of  her  face.  White  break 
the  clonda  away." — Thomson.  "And  the  meagre  fiend  Blowa  mildew  frmn  bettoten  his  ahiiveU'd 
lipa." — COKper.  These,  in  most  instaooea,  though  thsy  are  not  usually  written  aa  oomponoda, 
appear  nattually  to  eoaleece  in  their  ayntax,  aa  was  observed  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Ktynotogy, 
ana  to  expreaa  a  tort  of  eompound  relation  between  the  other  terma  with  wbioh  they  are  eon- 
neeted.  when  snob  is  their  character,  they  ought  to  be  taken  together  in  parsing;  for,  if  we 
pexee  them  separately,  we  must  either  call  the  first  an  adverb,  or  suppose  some  very  awkward 
ellipsis.  Some  Instances  however  occur,  in  which  an  object  may  easily  be  supplied  to  the  former 
wmd,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be ;  as,  "  He  is  at  liberty  to  sell  it  at  [a  price]  ommu  a  fair  reauuera- 
tion."— tfoyfaiwfs  Uorai  Seienee,  p,  258.  "And  I  wish  they  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditdt 
I  palled  you  out  of,  inelead  of  [being]  upon  my  back." — laandford  and  Uerton,  p.  29.  In  such 
examples  aa  the  following,  the  first  preposition,  of,  appears  to  me  to  govern  the  plural  noun  which 
ends  the  sentence ;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  from  and  to,  to  have  both  terms  of  their  relatioa 
UMderetood :  "  Iambic  verse  consists  of  from  two  to  six  feet :  thst  is,  of Jjom  four  to  twelve  sylla- 
faJea." — Btair**  Gram.  p.  119.  "  Trochaic  verae  consists  of  from  one  to  three  feet." — Ibid.  Tbe 
meaning  is — "  Iambic  vene  consists  of  feet  varying  in  number  from  two  to  six ;  or  (it  oonaista) 
of  swflaMn  varying  from  four  to  twelve,''—"  Trochaic  verte  conaista  of  /ecf  varying  Snm  one  foot 

antecedent  term  may  have  several  prepoaitions  depending  on  it,  irith  one  otjeet 
after  each,  or  more  than  one  after  any,  or  only  one  after  both  or  all ;  as,  "A  declaratton  for  virtue 
end  againtt  rice," — fiutler'e  Anal.  p.  157.  "A  positive  law  against  all  fraud,  falsehood,  and  vio- 
lence, and  for,  or  in  favour  mil  justice  ana  truth,"  "  rot  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him,  are  all  things."— AiUs.  bi  fact,  not  only  may  the  relation  be  simple  in  regard  to  aU  or  any 
of  the  words,  bat  it  may  also  he  complex  in  r^ard  to  all  or  any  of  them.  Henoe  aeveial  difbnat 
prepositions,  whether  they  have  difierent  antecedent  terms  or  only  one  and  the  aome,  may  refkr 
either  jointly  or  severally  to  one  object  or  to  more.  This  follows,  because  not  only  may  either 
sntecedenta  or  objects  be  connectedhy  conjunctions,  but  prepositions  also  admit  of  this  constrao- 
tioD,  with  or  without  a  connecting  of  their  antacedentt.  Examples;  "They  are  capable  and 
planed  m,  different  stations  in  the  society  of  mankind.*' — ButUr'e  Altai,  p,  113.  **  Our  perception 
of  vice  and  ill  desert  arises  from,  and  ia  the  result  of,  a  comparison  oj  actions  toith  Uie  nature 
and  ci^acities  of  the  agent. "—/A.  p.  279.  **And  the  design  of  this  chapur  is,  to  inquire  how  far 
this  is  the  caae^  how  tax,  over  and  lAove  the  moral  nature  which  God  hu  given  us,  and  our  aatn* 
ral  notion  of  him,  as  rianteoaa  governor  of  those  his  creatures  to  whom  he  has  given  this  nature : 
I  aay,  how  fhr,  beiidee  3dt,  the  principles  and  begiimings  of  a  moral  government  ocer  the  world 
mmv  ba  discerned,  notwitAttanding  and  amidit  all  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  it." — lb.  p.  8ft. 

UM.  12.— The  preposition  uite,exprcascs  a  relation  produMdb/ motion  or  sbange;  andm,tha 
•sno  rriation,  without  reference  to  motion  as  having  produced  it :  hence,  "  to  walk  into  tbe  ga»- 
dcn,"  and,  *'  to  walk  in  the  garden,"  are  very  difierent  in  meaning.  "  It  is  disagreesble  to  find  a 
word  split  into  two  by  a  pause." — Karnes,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  83,  This  appears  to  be  right  in  sense, 
bat  becnuse  brevity  is  desirable  in  unemphatic  particles,  I  suppose  most  persona  would  say,  "apUt 
t»  two."  In  the  Bible  we  have  the  pnraBea,  "rent  in  twain," — "cut  in  pieces," — "brake  sn 
pieces  the  rocks,"— "  brake  all  their  ooncs  in  pieces," — "brake  them  to  pieces," — "broken  to 
pieceSf"— "  pnlled  m  pieces."  In  all  these,  except  tbe  first,  to  may  perhaps  oe  considered  prefer^ 
at^  to  tfS  ;  and  tnA>  would  be  objectionable  only  because  it  is  longer  and  less  simple.  "  Hslf  of 
them  dar«  not  shake  the  snow  f^om  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieoes."— 
Sbak.  :  lOtmee,  ii,  210. 

Obs.  18.— BeteMn,  or  betwixt,  ia  used  in  reference  to  two  things  or  parties ;  omoi^,  or  amOM^ 
mnid,  or  amidst,  in  reference  to  a  greater  number,  or  to  something  by  which  an  other  may  be 
snxronnded:  as,  "Thon  pendulum  Miou^a  amilo  and  tear." — Bvnn.  "The  host  AsftMMMtho 
moontain  and  the  shore."— /<f.  "To  meditate  among u  decay,  and  stand  a  rain  omwU  ruins,"— 
Id.  In  tbe  following  exsmplea,  the  import  of  theae  prepositions  is  not  very  accurately  regarded  j 
"  The  Greeks  wrote  in  capitals,  and  left  no  spaces  oeticeen  their  words." — Wilson's  Eseaj/,  p.  fl. 
This  eonstmction  majr  perbaps  be  allowed,  because  the  apacea  by  which  words  are  now  divided* 
tecttiaerenUyMMMontwocdaadaaothari  bttttheamthorBi«hta8ireUtviTffMUi"lko4Wl 
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064  <aa  sejoUb  tw  tMtoa  mimn*.  [paa 

—  wptMt  fa  MMiigtiM  ttMt  madt."  <*Th«nirualkufitlgliutciIk  agnel  aponkheuii 
Ht  »•,  snd  •  fm.'^jL' Afran9«.  Banh'OrMiOfV*<nil^IwiBk<b«D«ttetthuMiruf.bi 
the  paKnen  vereutort  thui  two.  "Bawttn  two  or  man  intkon,  difieiciit  icaden  «C 
«zeeediiiglT,  u  to  the  preference  in  point  of  merit." — CamfieWt  ItAei.  p.  162;  Jamiao* 
Mttmn/'M  OramJ  t,  S60.  Bay,  "Concmtinjf  two  or  more  aathora,"  because  fttfioem  ii  not  t» 
«Dt  wlut  the  word  more.    "Biiiog  oim  amenff  analhtr  in  the  Kreatett  coafiiaion  ud  Ufait 

aiet.  No.  478.  Saf,  •* Siting  jimiwMWOWi^ri"  or,  "Biaingafi  at  tme^i"  for  among  itm 
tent  with  the  diattibntiTe  tern  one  m  oM«r. 

Obs.  14.— Of  two  prepOBttioss  coming  together  between  the  aame  tenna  of  relation 
■ometlmea  eomiected  m  the  aame  coostrnction,  I  hare  given  aereral  plain  eumplei  in  tUc 
ter,  and  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Etjmotogx.  a  very  great  number,  all  from  eource*  >«£ai 
reepectable.  But,  in  many  of  our  Eogliah  gramman,  then  la  »  ateteotyped  remark  on  Ua  p 
orinaallj  written  hj  Friestler,  which  it  is  proper  here  to  dtr,  m  an  otncr  ajMeimen  of  ttt 
tort  haatineia,  end  of  the  blind  eonftdenee  ot  certain  compilers  and  eopjruta :  "  Two  i£ 
Iffepeeftloni  Mtnt  bo  iimnptr  in  the  aame  eonttmetion,  and  in  the  same  aentcnee. 
combat  between  AUrfv  Briton*,  against  twomfy  Englith.  BmoUett't  Totture,  VoL  2,  p.  S*. 
Pnoitiotf't  Gram.  p.  166.  Lindley  Murray  and  others  have  the  same  remark,  with  tht  ut 
altmd  thna:  "The  trombat  betissen  thirty /VeneA  aoaimt  twenhr  English." — JfMmn'ili 
8*0,  p.  900;  SmitA'o  New  Gram.  167;  Fial/;  142;  Jngeroolfo,  228.  wTlUen  has  it  tbui  • 
difiwcat  jnepoamona  in  the  Mine  cotuA'tief ton  are  imjwoper ;  aa,  a  oembnt  bettneat  ttroihi  h 
oatAui  MMy  BngUsb."— flrmanto  of  E.  Gram.  p.  179-  He  glvee  Ow  odds  to  the  Utur  p 
BUey,  with  no  expense  of  thouRht,  first  takea  Rom  Murray,  as  he  from  Priestley,  tbt  n 
remark,  "  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  must  be  expressed  by  different  prepoiitk 
•nd  then  adds,  ~ 
the  tame  eUi 

*Theeembat<._   „    .  ,   _ 

that  the  error  of  this  example  is  not  in  the  use  oitim  jMvpo*A»QM,noris  there  any  truth  nil 
in  the  note  or  notes  made  on  it  br  all  these  eritica;  far  had  the^  said,  *'  The  combsl  «f  'i 
French  ofaiiut  twenty  English,"  there  would  still  be  two  prepoutioos,  but  where  wovU'* 


writtMi,  w  nsfce  sense  with  the  word  "  Mwem.' 

Om.  15. — ^With  like  implieitaess,  BUey  exeepted,  these  grammarians  and  others  hive  ii<| 
turn  Lowth  en  observation  in  which  the  leamea  doctor  has  censured  ignite  too  stionglj  ;j<  j 
refrrenee  of  different  prepoaitions  to  the  same  objeetire  noon :  to  wit,  "  Some  wntert 
the  preposition  froin  its  noun,  in  order  to  connect  difilerent  prepositions  with  the  Mice  i\ 
ns,  *  To  sappose  the  sodiac  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antecedent  to,  themsclrn.'  tj 
ley,  Sam.  6.  This  [constmctionj,  whether  in  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style,  ii  oAeayo'vi}/ 
and  thotM  nner  be  admUted,  bnt  in  forms  of  law,  and  the  like ;  where  fulness  and  cii.-tii< 
expression  must  take  place  of  every  other  consideration." — iMfwth't  Groat,  p.  96;  ifvrql 
aoO ;  Smitk';  167 :  141 ;  Ingatoltt,  228 ;  Atger'i,  67 ;  Pidcet'i,  Vft.    Chorchill  or. 

further,  both  atrengtheniM  the  censure,  and  disallowing  the  exception :  thus,  "  Thii, 
the  solemn  or  in  the  familiBT  style.  Is  alvaye  inelegant,  and  thauld  never  be  admilttd.  I: ' 
awkmard  »Mft  for  avcrfding  tiit  rqwtition  of  a  word,  w^eh  miiflU  bo  accotMiuked  mU«((  i: ' ' 
person,  who  has  the  leaat  command  of  Isaguage."— iVeie  GrsM.  p.  341.  xet,  with  all  thfi: : 
nsnd  of  lanmi^e,  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  told  ns  mw  the  foregoing  seotnt  t 
Bentley  may  oe  amended ;  white  many  of  their  number  not  only  venture  to  use  difiiu«Bt  ^li 
tiOQS  before  the  same  noun,  but  even  to  add  a  phrase  which  puts  that  noun  in  tfae  auoai 
ease :  as,  "  Thus,  the  time  of  the  inflnitiTe  may  be  b^bre,  a/ter,  or  tio  eame  as,  the  Lmf  •! 
governing  verb,  according  as  the  (Any  signified  by  the  InflnitiTe  is  enppoaed  to  be  i^m,-*™ 
preeent  with,  the  tAwp  denoted  by  the  governing Terb." — Murraj^t  Gmm.  U  Ul  ^LS/mei-i.' 

Om.  16. — Tho  itrueture  of  this  example  not  only  contradicts  patpably.  and  twict  c-''.. 
deotrine  cited  above,  but  one  may  say  of  the  former  part  of  it,  as  Lowth,  Murray,  and  '•i'-'^ 
(in  no  very  accurate  English,)  01  the  text  1  Cor.  ii,  9:  *' There  seems  to  be  an  impropricu  ti 
sentence.  In  which  the  same  noun  serves  fat  a  double  capacity,  performingat  the  umr  t.n*, 
offleoo  both  1^  the  nominative  amdMeetiveeatM." — Murraj/'iGram.  8vo,  p.  224.  SottlioL^ 
arwN.  p.  73;  IngenolF$,Wl  FiJft,  149;  Smith'e,  185.  Two  other  examples,  exaci)T  ) 
wUeh  M  so  pointedly  censored  above,  are  placed  by  Murray  under  hi«  thirteenth  ns'-',. 
comma ;  and  these  likewiae.  with  all  faithfulneas,  are  copied  by  Ingersotl,  Smith,  K\tfi- 
bam,  Oomty,  Hussell,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more.  In  short,  not  only  does  tbj 
their  paoctaation  inclade  the  construction  in  question ;  but  the  following  exceptiao  to  i^  ■  i 
is  remarkable  for  ItsnrionBfkijlt,  ortiioronsh  tauldness,  is  applicable  to  maUkir:  "Scvti 
when  the  vord  with  which  the  iatt  preposition  agreet,  istifwb,  itii  better  toeewt  t^=>-'2 
before  it:  at,  'Many  states  were  in  aUiaoce  with,  and  under  the  protection  of  Roae  ""^ 
niysGram.  p.  Smith'*,  190  ■.IngertoWe,  284;  Kirkham's,  '216;  Al^e.TB;  AUf'^  ^ 
AM  FKttt'e,  108;  RveeeWe,  lU.  But  the  blunders  and  contradictions  on  this  poiat.  I 
here.  Dr.  Blair  happened  most  unleamedly  to  aay,  '*  What  is  called  aplittiitf  of  piru  -f^ 
separating  a  preposition  from  the  noun  which  it  govons,  Is  alwayt  to  be  avoidid.  M  if  ^ 
osy,  *  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  often  be  aeeompanied  by.  (ht  *^ 
tnges  of  forttme.' X«c<.  XII,  p.  US.  This  too,  though  the  authw  lumeetf  Si  f 
respect  the  rule,  baa  been  thought  worthy  to  be  copied,  or  stolen,  with  all  its  bidts!  Sot*^^ 
SM't  Wutorie,  p.  98;  and  Mumj^t  Octavo  Oram.  p.  319.  i 

Obs.  17.— Dr.  Lowth  says,  "The  noun  overston,  (that  it,  a  tnming  ftway,)  «■ 
ndjectrve  atorm,  seems  to  reqidre  the  prepositioa  Avm  after  it ;  and  not  so  ptoPnlT  1 
ivrwJbr.whUnnoftoaiMcdwitktt."— a«M.f.M.  Bat  ^  doctrine  hsaBMbMB>i-t' 
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ftelitffgiMWMriM»:  *■  Tbg nwrii  aawn  wtiiiwfaii  itwOT  Di.  C«apb«ll)  mawe  fwpttly 

Btrved  With  Co  thu  with  fnm:  The  «XBni|iln  In  ftToor  of  the  latter  prepotitiba,  ue  beyoDd 
ifuiim  ontnUBbirad  by  thMfl  in  fttTOor  of  th«  fenrwr,"— JAvr^'a  (?rsm.  t,  3M ;  FitVt,  14S : 
Bwtft,  3S.  Thu  bowevw  muit  b«  nndfratoed  oslj  of  mental  avoion.  Tli*  ta^ttaiaan  of 
ioii,'<Oa  the  oout  omtm  Avn  entrftnce,"  would  not  bo  Imptovcd,  Mfnm  were  cbuocdto 
So  dti  noon  motion,  and  the  verb  to  exetpt,  wo  Mimotimee  bUowed  by  from,  whicb  bw 
!Dd  to  the  Lttin  iwrticle  tx,  with  which  the  word  eommoneeo  L ^*  aoim  at  leaat  Is  maek 
n  ftaqnently,  ana  perhapa  more  properLj,  followed  In  to.  Szamplea ;  "  Objects  of  horror 
■tbe  aeefUdJnm  the  foresoing  theory/'— Kamu,  ECof  Crit.  ii,  268.  "From  which  tfaero 
ibattneas^MafUiboOi  of  them  rare." — R.  ii,  S9.  "7b  the  rule  that  flxet  the  paaae  after  the 
k fonion, there  ia  one  MeaetifM, and  no  man." — ii*  Si.  "No  txentiim  eao  oo  takralo  tiw 
(MM  of  the  floare."— id.  ii,  237.  "  Originallj  there  was  so  aavMifioii  ftiom  the  xalo."^£o««A'« 
■1.  p.  fi&  "J^ViMi  tbla  mle  there  ia  mostlv  an  axqMon."-~'Mwrmv'  Oram,  L  S60.  "  Bnt  to 
Ink  thtn  are  bbiit  txtmiitma."~Ib.  i,  240.  "  tbmj  an  not  to  u  rtgaided  aa  Czoeptfona 
Mtbarale."— Ctof>6«jr>iU«(.  p.  363. 

in.  II.— AJter  correcting  the  example,  "  Be  hunea  nothing  on  [of]  it,"  Cburohill  remarlu, 
nkn  nemi  to  be  a  strange  perreneneaa  among  the  London  vulgar  in  perpetuBlIr  lubititating 
>fcr  of,  tod  of  for  on." — N«e  Gmm.  p.  S46.  And  amonetbe  expreBMione  wfaioh  CunpboU 


lUm,  u  now  %  manifest  arehaiam,  or  imitation  of  ancient  mage.  "And  so  mjjoung  Master, 
ateKt  Mmta  on  %  must  haTe  a  Wife  bok'd  oat  for  him."— ZooU,  cm  £d.  p.  378.  In  Saxon, 
m  pat  far  more  than  half  a  doHB  of  out  yttnat  prepositioBB.  The  dimreiwe  between  of 
!«,  01 191011,  eppeara  in  general  to  be  obnoni  enough ;  and  yet  there  are  some  phraaea  u 

id  it  ii  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  words  ought  to  be  preferred :  as,  "  Many  thinga 
■1  cuDot  lay  hold  on  at  onoe."— Hooxsit :  J<^.  Dkt.  "  TTsaah  put  forth  bis  hand  to  the  ark 
■Goi,  ud  tooi  hold  of  it."— 2  &m.  ih.  "  Rather  thoa  sbouldst  ioy  Md  i^ton  him."— Bsw 
noM:  A.  "Let  them  find  courage  to  fay  AoU  on  the  occasion." — Hiltox:  ib.  "Thelumd 
ttStiiolayhoU  of  objects," — Rat:  ib.  "My  soul  took  hold  on  thee." — Addisou:  A.  "T* 
"loiij^this  ufe,  this  only  method  of  cure." — Attbrbcby:  ib.  "Andrn'tw  fortnne  no  mor« 
'o/hiDi."— Dbydbm  :  ii.    "And  his  laws  tote  the  surest  AoM  o/"  us."— TiLLOreoii :  ib.  **It 


hh>iRket.f.  311.  "But  when  we  wonld  fay  Ann  Aoirfo/ them."— /jf!^  p.  28.  "An  advantage 
MetnyeneieglMltoiiwAoU^."-^.  p.  7A.  "To  have  AiMfaat  Aotf  of  Itinbis  mind."— 
^  H.  <*  I  would  advise  mem  to  lay  aside  Uieir  eommon-placeo,  and  to  Mmk  eleaely  of  their 
|tet."-i6.  p.  317.  " Bid  they  not  AoU o/" your  fathers  ?  "—ZmA.  1,  e.  "Ten  rara  shall 
ikold  of  the  skirt  of  one  that  is  a  Jew."— /A.  viii,  23.  It  is  wrong  to  any,  either  <  to  lay 
U  9/ 1  thing/  or  *  to  takt  hold  on  it' "— BfaiVs  Gram.  p.  101.  In  the  folloiring  eon^t,  en 
tw  to  have  MOD  preferred  only  for  a  rhyme : 

**  Yet,  lo  I  in  me  what  authors  have  to  hrag  on! 
Bedue'd  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon."— J^ojie. 
'Ok.  19.— 4n  the  allowable  uses  of  prepositions,  there  may  perhaps  be  some  room  for  choice ; 


1*^,  No.  464.  Fresentuaagerequlm—"  eight  o'clock.*'  The  Greek  and  Latin  wxitera 
a  1  eoDttderable  advantage  ab<rte  um/'—Bbur't  Rhel.  p.  114.  *■  The  study  of  oratory  has  thia 
•"«U|5«  above  that  of  poetry." — lb.  p.  838.  "A  metaphor  has  frequently  an  adTantage  abmg 
*«Ml  rorapsriaon."— Jamu«on'«  ilAef.  p.  liSO.  This  use  of  above  aeem^  to  be  a  sort  or  8cottI> 
■Ek:  la  EngUsknun,  I  think,  would  eay—"  advantage  over  ns,"  See.  "  Hundreds  hare  all  these 
J^iHt  apm  them  from  moming  <o  night"— .^Uott'a  Toaehar,  p.  33.  Beticr— "  from  morning 
>  Bt^t"  Bat  Home  Tooke  obaerres,  "  We  apply  to  indifierently  to  place  or  (una  ;  bnt  till 
I'm*  only,  uid  never  to  piaee.  Thoa  we  may  ss^,  'From  mom  to  afght  tii'  etoinal  lanun 
H\'  v,*tiam  mom  TILL  night,'  &o."—Div€rneiu  of  Purlejf,it2SL 

*  NOTES  TO  RULE  XXIII. 

_  Non  Ir— Preporitioas  mtut  be  ebosen  and  emplOTed  agreeably  to  tfao  usage  and 
«f  tin  langoage.  so  aa  lightlj  to  ezpresa  the  reulions  intended.     Example  of 
■■v:  "B7  which  we  arrive  to  the  last  ainuoa." — Riehard  W.  GnmU  Oram.  p. 
*-,8iy,—  "  arrive  a*." 

NoTi  11. — Tboae  prepositions  wbieb  are  perticnkrljr  adapted  in  meaning  to  two 
ll^teti,  or  to  more,  ought  to  be  confined  Ettictly  to  tbe  government  of  such  terma 
u  nU  them.  Example  of  error :  "  What  is  Person  f  It  ia  the  medium  of  di»* 
6>c^  hetween  the  tpeaier,  the  o^eet  addresaed  or  apoken  toj  and  the  o^'«e(  spokea 
^•"~0.  B.  Peiree't  Gram.  x>.  84.  "Betwttn  three**  is  an  ipeoBgnrity ;  and  the 
lot  here  died  ia  bad  Id  several  other  reapecta. 
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Kon  m.— ^  tS^mt  tr  vmMm  cf  fte  ureuaiHfcn  la  kMile^ii^  ezcepk  nben 
loug  and  gBnewl  w  mw  ■wwrirmwd  it,  md  imm>  tt>  wbtion  wfaiaiitlT  hrtnHiphh 
Iallw£wo«iDjrNiitaMSt  fjTigiMwted:  **!  wUl  not  flatter  jon.  thM  aUI  seein  m 
IB  voffAjr  /nv." — <^a£^pear0.  ^RiefrUowingrequirea/roin.*  "ffidioiila m doftuW 
JVoAM,       u  losD^  gTDimd  in  EDgland.^'— AomM,  JBi.  of  Orit.  i,  106. 

Noa  ly.— The  tnierKon  ot  a  pnpos&don  is  alae  inelegant,  when  tbe  particle  is 
needl«S8,  or  when  U  only  robs  a  innntiTe  verb  of  ita  proper  zemMa ;  aa«  Us 
people  «f  £bfflu<l  msj  eongretakte  to  ^omeelTea.*' — DBTi»r :  PHetlhy^a  Ontm. 
p.  1^.  servants  ye  are,  to  wbom  ye  obey." — Rom.  vi,  16. 

NoTX  T.' — The  [Hrepoaitiott  and  itaobjeot  aluwld  bare  that  poaitioa  in  lespeetto 
other  words,  which  wuL  render  the  aentenoe  the  moat  penpiooona  and  agreeaUt 
Examples  of  error :  "  Qratitade  is  a  fonuble  and  active  principle  in  good  and  geser 
CUB  mx^"— Murray*  t  Key,  6to,  p.  169.  Better :  "  In  gooct  andgenenms  moidi, 
gratitade  is  a  ftffcible  and  acdve  piiociple."  "  By  a  nn^  stroke,  he  knows  how  to 
naeh  the  heart. "—Bioir's  S/uL  p.  439.  Better:  "He  knows  how  to  lOMh  tb 
h«ai  by  a  singls  itrake." 

IMPBOPRIEnES  FOR  COBRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  XntDER  RULE  ZXUI. 

Btamplw  uinm  Nob  I— Cmm  w  FBarotmom. 

<*  Yoa  have  beMowtdTMir&voiixi  to  liM  moat  toerTfngperioiu."--5toi^  ok  E,  Tbnfw; 

[founiu.— Notpn^ibawoMtlMMUlanlMtaraanAm  btUavtd  and  vtrwM  li  nttttemeOr  upiWMll; 
pwpwittoa  w.  Bat,  »eeor(tfaig  to  Mote  lit  vndar  Bala  S8d,  <•  PnporitwiM  niut  ba  cbow  asd  mm^tm 
■gmitV M Mm MMgi  M>d tdiwn of  Ui»  [MiyM, lo M r^tly  wwprwttw >d»CtoM  ImrodBd."  TUinMi 
«MiU  iMbattirwfMMd     i^it;  ihiu,  "  ZM  urn  hMMmd  yo«irlkfDan)9oi>UMBicatdpa«rTiBsp«nM.1 

But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  overtop  the  crowd,  la  given  to  few." — Btair't  BAeC  p.  351. 
**Thii  alio  is  s  good  seotence,  and  gives  oecarioe  to  no  material  remark." — lb.  p.  301. 
*■  Though  Cicero  endearoun  to  gire  some  reputation  of  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who  wm 
hia  cotemporaries." — lb, -p.  2*6.  "The  chimge  that  was  produced  on  eloquenoc^  ia  baaa- 
tifulljr  described  in  the  Dialogue."— A.  p.  %*9.  *•  WUhoot  oarefully  attendiag  to  the  vari- 
ation which  they  make  upon  the  idee." — lb.  p.  S67.  "AU  of  a  sudden,  you  are  transported 
into  a  lofty  palaoe."— Ou^'j  L^et.  p.  70.  "AUke  independent  on  one  another." — Camf- 
M(«  iUM.  p.  898.  "Yon  will  not  think  of  them  aa  distinctprocesses  going  on  independ- 
eatlyoneaeh  other."— CAowitit^i  Self-CuUunt  p.  15.  "Though  we  say,  to  dlepnU  m, 
dtpmdeia  on,  and  independmt  m,  we  say,  independenttt/  of," — Chvnhiltt  Gram.  p.  848.  **  Inde- 
pendently on  the  rest  of  the  sentence."— i^A'<  Gram.  p.  78 ;  Gity'*,  88 ;  ifteray**,  i,  lU 
and  181 1  Jnfftrtol^t,  160 ;  Frott't,  46 ;  Fuk't,  126 ;  SmitA'$  Nam  Gram.  1&6 ;  GouttTt  LmL 
Gram.  209 ;  Nuam'i  Parur,  66.  "  Becaeaa  they  stand  independent  on  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
toDoe." — Fiak'$  Oram.  p.  111.  "  When  a  substsntiTe  is  joined  with  a  partictple  in  Englnk  i 
ittdependMitly  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  "—A<Jbm'«  Z«<.  and  £lnjr.  Oram.,BiMan  Ed.of\i^ 
p.  218 ;  Atbmy  Ed.  of  1820,  p.  168.  •'  exjunction,  cornea  of  the  two  Latin  words  am, 
together,  and>n^,  to  join.'*— Km!Aan<*f&Aee<  Grain,  p.  19.  "How  difibrent  to  this  isths 
Ufe  of  Fulvia !  "~AdtU»o»t  ^ue(.  No.  Ifi.  *'Z.oe«f  ia  a  participle  at  ac^et^vet  derived  of  tke 
word  JsM."— i>r.  Aih't  Gram,  p.  27.  **  But  I  would  inquire  at  him,  what  an  office  is } " — 
Sareiay't  Work*,  iii«  463.  "  For  the  capacity  is  brought  unto  action." — lb.  iii,  420.  "  la 
this  period,  language  and  taste  arrive  to  purity."—  Wtbtter'*  Euays,  p.  94.  "And  aheoM  I 
ye«.  not  aspire  at  distinct  ion  in  the  republiok  of  letters?" — Kirkham'a  Gram.'p.lZ.  "DehT-  ' 
ering  you  up  to  the  aynagognes,  and  in  prisons."— £«ta'«  Evidtaeei,  p.  66,  "  One  that  is 
kept  from  faUing  in  a  ditoh,  is  as  truly  saved,  as  he  that  is  taken  oitt  of  one." — Bardtf* 
Wdriiti,  313.  "The best  on  it  is.  they  are  bat  a  aortof  French  Hngwwta."— .JJawi. 
^pect.  No.  62.  "These  last  Ten  Examples  are  indeed  of  a  different  Nature  to  the  former."  ; 
— Johtuoa't  Gram.  Com.  p.  333.  "  For  the  initiation  of  students  in  the  principles  of  the 
English  language." — Anhdai.  Rbtibw  :  Murra/a  Gram,  ii,  299.  *'  Richelien  profited  of 
every  oircunutanee  which  the  ocmjunctere  afforded."— AWSm^ftroiU,  on  HiMt,  p.  177.  "  In  the 
names  of  drngs  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a  word  may  endanger  life." — Jferroy's  Say,  % 
166.  "  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  its  aeveral  parts  into  execution." — Butiar't  Anaiofg,  p. 
192.  "  His  abhorrence  to  the  superstitious  figure." — Hens :  PTustity'*  Gram.  p.  164. 
**ThTinrgndicetomyeaiise."— DsToax:  ii.p.  164.  'Which  Is  fbund  among  every  speeiti 
ti  libwty."— HirMB :  A.  p.  189.  Li  a  hilly  region  to  the  north  of  Jeiioho."— JTAmm'* 
^HM^  VoL  i,p.  8.  "Two  or  more  singular  nouis.  co«pled  with  Ain>,reqiiiro  avecb  suitim 
^oun  in  the  pluraL"— Xmnm'*  Gram.  p.  88. 

"  Bo<^  should  to  one  of  these  four  aids  coodnce, 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use."— JswAam,  p.  S89. 
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Vmamm  Nmb  IL— Two  Omm  os  Mobs. 

Thm  ABgla-Scmii.  howsnr,  mtoa  qvurdled  between  tkcBMlves  for  praoedeace."— dn- 
iaU^a  MHaoiUaitf,  xx,  p.  69.  "  The  cUatinoanii  botwe«i  ^  princ^  pwts  of  qpeecsh  «M 
»itndod  in  natan."~  WebtUr't  £m^.  p.  7.  "  I  tUnk  I  now  nndenlind  the  difference  be- 
ween  the  actiTe,  paauTe,  and  neater  verbs." — InymMt  Oram.  p.  124.  **'niDB  e  figure 
aelnding  a  spece  oetveen  three  tinee.  Is  the  real  u  well  u  mMnisal  eeienoe  of  a  triangle." 
~Ijaduf»  Samg,  p.  We  moat  diatiaguiah  betweea  an  imperfect  phraae,  a  aimi^ 

entenee^  and  a  cempoond  aeatenoe." — Louth't  Onen.  p.  117 ;  Mvrra^t^  i,  267  ;  JnptnotFtt 
IBO  ;  Omf'M,  97.  **  Tht  Ja«>  are  Btriotl;f  forbidden  1^  uwlr  law.  to  enreiae  uaury  among 
meanouar."— Stoft*f  iCbran,  p.  177.  **AU  ^  writers  ham diatbujuUiedthnnialres  among 
in*  anotlMr."— jlrfitfKm.  **nkb  ezpnarion  alio  better  serarea  uie  systematie  nnifonnity 
Mtween  the  three  cases."— AiiMAv'a  Oram.  p.  98.  *«  Wken  a  dMnnctiTe  oocara  between 
iwo  or  mon  lofloitiTe  Modes,  or  elanaes,  the  verb  nnut  be  ■ingiilar."— yMtdm''  Grtm.  p. 
tfi.  •*  Sereral  noons  or  pnmonns  together  in  the  same  caae,  not  vnited  hj  and,  require  a 
xunma  between  each." — Biair't  Ormm.  p.  llfi.  "The  difference  between  Uie  sereral 
rowels  is  pxodaoed  bj  opening  the  month  differently,  and  pladng  the  tongoe  in  a  different 
manner  for  each." — ChunhUTn  Grmm.  p.  2..  "Hiiu  feet  eompoeed  of  syllmbles,  being  pro- 
aooaoed  with  a  sensible  interval  between  eseh,  make  a  more  Urely  impression  than  can  be 
madebyaeontinoedsonnd."— JChim,  JK^  VoL  ti,  p.  83.  «*TMnipei]atiTed^zo* 
inpUea  a  eomparison  between  three  or  inoTe."—£kNail't  Produeltvt  Orm%.  p.  JI.  **Theyai« 
■sod  to  mack  a  diKfnetion  between  sereral  otrfects."— £«ej«ee'«  Oraei.  p.  M. 

UifDBa  Nora  HL— Okission  or  PKSrosmoMS. 
*•  This  would  have  been  less  worthy  notice." — CAimjMITa  Oram.  p.  197.   "  Bat  I  passed 
it,  as  a  thing  onworthy  my  notice." — Werter.   "  Which,  in  oompUment  tome,  perit^ie,  you 
may,  one  day,  think  worthy  your  attention." — Bueluft  Gram,  pu  81.   "To  think  this  small 
present  worthy  an  introduction  to  the  young  ladies  of  your  very  degant  estiUiUsliment."— 
lb,  p.  iv.   *'  There  are  but  a  few  miles  portage.*' — J«ff0r»m'$  JioU»  on  Virginia,  p.  17.    "  It 
is  worthy  notice,  that  our  mountains  are  not  solitary." — lb.  p.  26.    "  It  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  diameter." — lb.  p.  33.    "  Entering  a  hill  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile." — lb.  p.  47. 
'*And  herself  seema  passing  to  that  awful  dissolution,  whose  issue  is  not  given  human  fore- 
sight to  scan." — lb.  p.  100.   "It  was  of  a  spheroidical  form,  of  about  forty  feet  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  twelve  feet  altitude."— A.  p.  14S.   "  Before  this  it  was 
covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  ftvo 
feet  depth  and  width." — Ibid.  "  Then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure." 
—DmO.  zxUi,  34.   "  Then  he  brought  me  back  the  way  of  the  gate  of  the  outward  sanota* 
ary."— JScfttM^  xliv,  1.   "  They  will  bless  Qod  thst  he  has  peoiSed  one  half  the  world  with 
a  race  of  freemen." — WabtUr't  Ettayt,  p.  94.   "  What  use  can  these  words  be,  tiU  their 
meaning  is  known  ? " — Town't  Anai^tit,  p.  7.   *'  The  tents  of  the  Arabs  now  are  black,  or 
a  very  dark  colour." —  Tke  Friend,  Vol.  v,  p.  265.   "  They  may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention 
of  young  men." — lOrkium'i  EtoetOion,  p.  167.   "  The  pronoun  tAmt  is  frequently  applied  to 
persons,  as  wbU  as  things."— JfaraAon^s  Oram.  p.  87.   "And  laile  is  in  the  same  esse  that 
aaM  Is." — Sank>m'$  Ormn.  p.  148.   "He  saw  a  flamtaf  stone,  apparently  about  four  feet 
diameter." — The  Friend,  vii,  409.   "  FUny  informs  ua,  that  thia  stone  was  the  sixe  of  a 
cart," — Ibid,   *'  Seneca  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  fifth  year  of  Tiberius,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  Rome." — Stneea'a  Uorais,  p.  11.    "Iwss  prevented*  reading  a 
letter  which  would  have  undec^ved  me." — ITatnfcsMMrCA,  Adc.  No.  M.    "  If  the  problem 
can  be  solved,  we  may  be  pardoned  the  inaoeuraoy  of  its  demonstration." — Bootk'i  borod, 
p.3ff.  "Thearmy  must  ofneoearity  be  the  school,  netof  honour,  buteffbminaoy." — Bnwn't 
Euimate,  i,  06.   "Afraid  of  the  virtiie  of  a  nation,  in  its  opposing  bad  measures."— /k  i,  79. 
*'  The  uniting  them  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  form  words,  would  n  easy." — Miuie  of  A'istara, 
p.)4.   "Ii^ght  be  excused  taking  any  more  notice  of  it." — Waieon'i  Apohgy,  p.  86. 
"  Wsteh  thenfore ;  iat  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come." — MtOt.  xxiv,  4S. 
"  Here,  not  even  Inflants  were  spared  the  sword." — JTilenww'f  Z-Mtorw.  p.  313.    "To  pre- 
vent men  taming  aside  to  corrupt  modes  of  worship." — Caioin't  InttituUt,  B.  I,  Ch.  12,  See. 
1.  "  Ood  expelled  them  the  Garden  of  Eden."— J}tird>r'<  Hi»t.  VoL  i,  p.  10.    "  Nor  conld 
he  refrain  expressing  to  tiie  senate  the  agonies  of  his  mind." — Art  of  ThinJting,  p.  123. 
"  Who  now  BO  ■brennonsly  opposes  the  granting  him  any  new  powers." — Dtmean'a  Cimrot 
p.  117.  "That  the  laws  of  the  cenKna  have  banidied  Um  the  ftram."- A.  p.  140.   "  Wo 
read  not  tiiat  he  was  degraded  Us  office  any  other  wi^."— Aaneloy's  WMct,  m  148*   *'  To 
aU  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  (Greeting."- SirtcAiiisM's  Km.  i,  468.   '*  On  the  1ft, 
Aipst,  l6Si."-~Briti»h  Aetfor  the  AbotUion  of  Stavry. 

"Whether  you  had  not  some  time  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him."— Shot. 

*Afev<r  thvnsBi^iadrrtiili  bssd  might  be  eometsd  sqasllr  wdl  mbm  pnesdlnc  note  of  a  bobs 
HiiMi  iteiMWr ;  Ibr  a  isiMial  not*  aattoH  tbc  tmpiopar  MMlnloa  <a  pmodttODS,  of  eoum  tnchidM  Uwm 
fihdalisqr  waMarbywMahaaytarttsalactwpsstttoBSSWlnbslassftt  So  tba  assaiplsi  of  nm  vUA 
wm^lmlbatmllknWtmtrmrmtikmt'imru^ 
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Viim  Non  IV.--Of  TXwaBom  FwouEwn. 

«<And  tht  i^imUm  and  Man  ouu  togetlMr  'to  aiiiikbr  of  thb  nattBr."— AmSqi'« 
Workt,  i,  481.  "And  tluapoitlM  ud  elders  euoe  to^itber  fbr  toooniUer  of  tide  auMcr." 
— .^eCf,  XT,  6.  **AdieotiTe«  in  our  lAngvage  have  neither  Cam,  Oender,  sorNamlwr ;  Ike 
ODlyVuiitiixithefnATeubT  Comparison.  — Sudutman'$  Or»m.p.  37.  *  It  ieteyou,  Uut 
I  am  indriited  fbr  this  prinlege;'  that  is,  *to  70a  am  I  indewed;'  or,  *Itiato  fouto 
•wham  I  am  indebted.'  " — Smtiom't  Grmm.  p.  232.  "B«Hb  is  a  nonn,  of  the  third  pecao^ 
plonl  number,  of  neater  gander." — htftnoltt  Grew,  p.  16.  "BnAm'»  is  a  oomaaon  wii»- 
atantiret  of  the  iBaacnline  gandatv  the  third  pexaon.  the  ringolar  number,  and  in  tht 
poaaoMiTa  oaaa"— iftannr'*  Gram,  i,  239.  **Vir*m't  is  a  oommon  anbataitfhpe,  of  the 
penon,  tba  aingular  wub^,  and  in  the  yosisssiTe  eaae."— A.  1.  S2S.  **  WImk  the  cattni- 
liea  on  on*  Mde  greatly  prepoadsrate,  it  Is  in  vain  to  oppose  the  pnrailing  uaage."— 
Cmmhtr*  SJtat.  p.  178  ;  Mmray't  Grmm.  i,  867.  "A  ostein  of  a  taxm  of  banditti,  had  » 
mind  to  be  plundering  of  Boms." — OoiUat't  AiteweHw,  p.  61.  " And,  notwiOiatandnig  <f 
Us  Verbal  power,  we  have  added  the  to  and  other  ngns  <h  exertion.' ' — Booth' t  /wlWwrf.  p.  %. 
**  Som«  of  thaso  aituations  are  tormed  ouom,  and  are  expressed  by  MlditSona  to  die  Nsaa 
inataad  of  by  aeparate  wofds."— A.  p.  S3.  **J3t  it  such  a  fimt  that  I  hare  ehoaen.  that  a 
man  should  afliet  hia  BOnl  Cor  a  day.  and  to  bowdownUaheadfikoabnlraahf*' — ffiMnsTi 
Wtaiom,  p.  66.  "And  this  first  emotion  ooinas  at  laat  to  be  awakened  by  the  aocidenlsl, 
iMteod  o£  by  the  neoeaaary  antecedent."— V^qdaMT*  Morai  Seimet,  p.  17.  "At  about  the 
same  time,  tne  subjugatioa  of  the  Moms  was  oompleled."— BoAt"*  Ooog.  p.  369.  "  OsA 
diTided  between  the  light  and  between  the  darkneas," — Bwder't  Hi$t.  U  1.  ■*  Notwitli> 
atanding  ^  this,  we  are  not  against  outward  significations  of  honour." — Bania^'t  Wgrh, 
U  343.  "  'Whether  these  words  and  practices  of  Job's  friends,  be  for  to  be  our  rale.**— A. 
i.  343.  **  Snidi  Terb  cannot  admit  of  an  ol^ectiTa  oaae  after  it." — Lowth'a  Oram,  p.  73.  "Fcr 
whfoh  Ood  ia  now  TisiUy  punishing  of  these  Natioqa.*'— rf  l^tlkm,  p.  139.  LitUt 
le^peet,  Twtao  yfelda  to  no  poet,  except  to  Homer."— Blstr"*  JMof.  P>  444.  "  NcAwithattBi- 
ing  of  the  numerous  pan^yriea  on  tlw  anxdent  English  libarty."— ^ohb  :  Ptitotb^B  Grmm. 
p.  161.  "  Their  efforts  seeiiied  to  antidpata  on  die  tsMt,  u4ueh  beoame  ao  general  after* 
warda."— /d.  H.  p.  167. 

TTmnn  Nora  V. — Tkb  PuoDtfl  or  Tan  Wobjm. 

M  But  how  durt  are  my  expressions  of  its  excallenoy  1 "— JBas«tr.  **  There  is  e  Temaik' 
•Ue  union  in  Ua  style,  of  hannony  with  ease."— S^'t  Rhet.  p.  137.  "  It  diapoaee  in  de 
most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  ahade,  for  Tiewing  every  tlwag  to  the  beat  ad?aa* 
tege."— A.  p.  139.  ^'Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writen  for  kii 
brarity." — /A.  p.  177.  "In  an  introduction,  correotneas  should  be  carefully  studied  in  tk* 
•xpreasion."— A.  p.  808.  "  PreoiBion  ia  to  be  studied,  above  all  things  in  laying  down  a 
matbod."— A  p.  111.  "  Which  shall  make  the  inyreasion  on  the  mind  <tf  aomothing  ^it 
ia  one,  whole  and  entire."— A.  p.  363.  "At  the  aame  time,  there  are  aome  dafeeta  wUdi 
muat  be  aeksowladged  in  the  Odyssey." — A.  p.  437.  **  Beautiea,  howew,  there  an,  is 
the  oondu^ng  books,  of  the  tragic  kind." — A.  p.  452.  "These  forms  of  conTeisatiaa  hj 
degPBia multiplied  and  grew  troublesome."— ^Motaftn-,  Ko.  119.  "When  ah*  has  madi 
her  own  oludee,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a  oong6-d'-€Iire  to  her  friends."— A.  No.  47^. 
*'  Let  us  endaaTOur  to  establish  to  ourBelves  an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  ttf  tht 
whaia  creation  in  his  hand."— >A.  Ifo.  12.  "  Let  us  endeaTour  to  eataUish  to  ouraetraa  n 
interest  in  him,  who,  in  bis  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation."— JiCanua.  JSI.  ofOHt. 
U,  U.  •'The  most  ikequentmoasura  next  to  this  in  English  poetry  is  that  of  ei^tsyllablss.'' 
— JMsAf'c Oreas. p.  131.  wTointroduoeaagnafteTCiiatiraBpoatibleofoadenaas?'— AawMo't 
AM. p.  SO.  "He  addressed  sereral  ezlwntationa  to  them  suitable  to  tlidr  eurcnmstenfa' 
—ifarp^s  ii,  p.  191.  "HaUu  must  be  ao^uired  of  temperanoe  andaelf-demal."— J>. 
p.217.  **  In  reducing  the  mlea  praseribed  to  practioe."— if wmiy's  Qmm.  VoL  ii,  p.  ir.  "Bat 
theea  parts  must  be  so  elosely  bound  togethM  as  to  make  the  impreanon  upon  the  mind,  of 
oaeol^act,not  of  many/'— A.  VoLi.  p.  311;  Blair'a  Mhtt.  f.  IQB.  "Brrora  are  aonsttMf 
oommitted  by  the  moat  diatingiiiahad  wiitezs  with  respect  to  the  nao  of  sAmU  and  wiO.'^ 
BuOn't  Pnut.  Oram,  p.  106. 


CHAPTER  XI.-INTEBJECTIONS. 

Xnteijeotions,  bemg  seldom  any  thing  more  than  natural  sounds  or  dwvt 
words  uttered  independently,  can  hardly  be  sud  to  bare  any  syntax ;  bot 
unoe  some  rale  is  necessary  to  show  the  learner  how  to  dispose  of  than  in 
parnng,  a  brief  axiom  fbr  that  purpose,  is  here  added,  which  oompfeiea  on 

ttdstailhdiMvitfarata.   ,   i  i-,  1 1 1  j  i  ii  1  r  iiili  mliiiiii  lij  nmmijla 

If      gnaBHV,  eat «(     hArils  BSflte  aad  TMWr  elih  eUA  oar  Blii^^ 
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series  of  rules :  and,  after  several  remarks  on  this  canon,  and  on  the  com- 
mon treatment  of  Xnte^ections,  this  chuter  is  made  to  embrace  Exareim* 
upon  all  the  other  parts  of  speech,  that  ue  chapters  in  the  Key  may  corre- 
upcmd  to  those  of  ue  Qrammar. 

BTTLB  XXIV.— INTERJECTIONS. 
Interjections  hare  no  dependent  constmction ;  Ibey  are  pat  absohte,  either 
alone,  or  with  other  words:  as,  "0/  let  not  thy  heart  despise  me." — I>r. 
John»(m.   "  0  cruel  tkm  !  "-^Fopty  (%t.  B.  xi^  1. 388.         wretched  toe, 
poets  oi  earth !  "--CMey,  p.  28. 

"JIA  Petmis!  Oildon  ok!  what  ill-etarr*d  rage 
Dindes  a  friendship  long  confirmed  by  age  1 " 

Pcpe,  Jhmdad,  B.  ui,  1,178. 

OBSBBYATIONS  ON  BtTLB  ZZIT. 
Om.  I.— To  this  mle,  ther*  ua  pnpwlT  m  txetptimt.  Though  intorjoctions  «k  lometinHf 
attend  in  dose  «onnexioii  with  other  words,  jret,  being  mere  fligns  of  pwaion  or  of  feeling,  tbef 
seem  not  to  here  uy  strict  grtmniatiosi  relation,  or  ^pendenoe  Moording  to  the  sense.  Being 
deetitute  klike  of  reUtion,  egreement.  end  goTerament,  they  must  be  oaedlndependently,  if  used 
At  all.  Tet  nn  emotion  siguAed  in  this  manoer,  not  being  otoseless,  msj  be  sccorapsnied  by 
•ome  object,  expressed  ei^er  by  a  nominatiTe  absolute,  or  by  en  objective  after  /or :  as,  "Abut 
poor  Ymekf" — Shak.  Here  the  grief  denoted  by  abu,  is  certainly,^  Y&riek:  as  much  so,  as 
u  the  expression  were,  "Alas  /or  poor  Yoriek  I  "  But,  in  either  case,  alas,  1  toiok,  has  no  de- 
pendent  construction ;  neither  has  Yhriek,  in  the  former,  unless  we  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  some 
governing  word. 

Oh.  2. — The  interjection  O  is  common  to  many  langnagea,  and  is  frequently  uttered,  in  token 
of  earnestnesH,  before  nouns  or  pronouns  put  absolute  by  direct  address ;  as,  *<Arise,  O  Lord;  O 
<3od;  lift  up  thine  hand,"— iWfM,  B,  12.  "Om  of  little  Uth  I  "—JfoM.  vl,  80.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  grammarians,  therefore,  made  this  intenection  the sm  of  the soooltw case;  which  caseit 
the  same  as  the  nominatiTe  put  absolute  by  address  in  English.  But  this  particle  is  no  positire 
index  of  the  vocative ;  because  an  independent  address  may  be  made  without  that  sign,  and  the 
O  may  be  nsed  where  there  is  no  sddressi  as,  "O  scandalous  wantl  O  shameful  omission  I  "— 
<*  I^y,  So-,  don't  be  uneasy."— SwyA's  ^moW,  p.  86. 

On.  8.— ^oroe  grammarians  ascribe  to  two  or  three  of  our  interjections  the  power  of  governing 
sometimes  the  nontinative  case,  and  sometimes  the  objective.  First,  NixoK  ;  in  an  exercise  en- 
titled, "  NoHlNATivn  OOVEBMBD  BX  AM  Imtsubotioh,"  thus :  *'  The  interjections  O  t  Oh !  and 
Ah !  rtguira  after  them  the  nominative  case  of  a  ntbitarUivt  in  the  aacond  person;  as,  '  0  thou 
ptr%ecuUr!'—*  O  Alexander  !  thou  hast  slain  thy  friend.'  0  is  an  interjection,  gooemuiff  the 
nominative  case  Alexander." — Engluh  Porter,  p.  61.  Again,  under  the  title,  "  Objective  c&sb 
90TBKMKD  BT  AK  Imtbribctiom,"  be  says :  "  The  interjections  0 !  Oh  1  and  Ah !  require  after 
them  the  objeotive  ease  of  a  eubetantive  in  the^rsf  or  third  person;  as,  <0h  met'  *Oh  the 
JkumiKmtiomM  ! '  OA  in  an  interjection,  ^otwrtun^  the  objeotiv*  ease  ^miUationi." — 2&.  p.  6S. 
These  two  rules  are  in  fact  eonttadiototr,  while  each  of  them  absurdly  suggeets  that  O,  oh,  and 
ah,  are  used  only  with  nouns.  So  J.  U.  Pdtnax:  "  Inteijections  sometimes  govern  an  obieo- 
tiveease;  aa,  Ah  mel  O  the  tender  tteel  O  the  soft  enmtty I  O  me  miserable!  O  wretoaed 
jpriMce!  O  cruel  retwrse  of  fortune!  When  an  address  is  made,  the  interjection  does  not  perform 
the  office  of  government." — Pvtnam't  Gram.  p.  113.  So  Kirkham  ;  who,  under  a  rule  quite 
ififferent  from  these,  extends  the  doctrine  of  government  to  interjections :  "According  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language,  transitive  verbs  and  prepositions  require  the  objective  case  of 
noBB  or  pronoun  after  them ;  and  this  requisition  is  all  that  is  meaat  by  gotemmetU,  when  we  say 
that  these  parts  of  speech  popam  the  olgeeti»e  case.  Thb  bamb  frinciflb  applibs  to  tsb  iMt 
TBBIBCIIOM.  *  Interjections  require  the  objective  case  of  a  prononn  of  the  first  person  after 
them;  but  the  nominative  of  a  noun  or  pronoon  of  the  seoona  or  third  person ;  as.  Ah  fqe.'  Oh 
tJkou!  O  my  country! '  To  say,  then,  that  iatetjectioni  reqmura  partieular  eases  after  them,  ii 
tynonymous  with  saving,  that  they  govern  those  eases  ;  and  this  office  of  the  inteijectlon  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  that  which  it  performs  in  the  Latin,  and  many  other  languages," — Kirk* 
Ami's  Gram,  p.  164.  Acoordiog  to  this,  every  interjeation  has  as  much  need  of  an  object  after  it, 
aa  has  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition  !  The  rule  hss,  certainly,  no  "  aoeordance  with  what 
oeears  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other  language ;  it  is  wholly  a  fabrication,  though  found,  in  some  shape 
or  otiter,  in  welt-nigh  all  English  grammars, 

Obb.  4. — L.  Murkat'b  doctrine  on  this  point  is  thus  expressed :  "  The  intetjections  O !  Oh  ! 
sod  Ah  !  require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them :  as,  '  O  me  I  oh 
Bko  i  Ah  me  I '  But  the  nominative  case  in  the  second  person :  as,  '  0  thou  persecutor ! '  '  Oh  ye 
hypocrites  1 '  '  0  thou,  who  dwellest/  &e." — Octavo  Oram.  p.  168.  Ihobbsoll  copies  this  most 
fonltr  note  literally,  adding  these  words  to  its  abrupt  end,— i.  e.  to  its  inexplicable  "  &c.,"  used 
by  Hurray;  "because the mtpersoB MoovsriMif^ajiriQioetftMmiden  aa,  <Ah  /ormel' 
or,  'O  wmU  will  become  o^  me  I  fto. ;  and  the  second  person  is  in  the  nominative  inatpendeHtf 
there  being  a  direct  address."— CimverMftlDnf  on  E.  Gram.  p.  21t.  So  we  see  that  this  grammm- 
rinn  and  £rkham,  both  modifiers  of  Murray,  understand  their  master's  false  verb  "reqtiwe"  very 
differeatiy.  Lbnmib  too,  in  renouncing  a  port  of  Hurray's  double  or  threefold  error,  "Oh!  happy 
m!"  for,  "O  happy  ml"  teaches  titos;  <* Intaijectione  lometimeB  requav  the  objective  caif 
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■Iter  thok,  bat  ttw  never  yovam  it.  *'  To  tli«  flnt  eilHon  of  tbli  gnnxDur."  wmf*  kc,  **  I  CaBn 
lb.  Mnmy  rnni  enm,  in  luTing  tM,  ia  the  nrrciww  to  bo  turned  into  n  ;  bat  ttsthiha 
beiM,  indnotw,  IsobTionai  bteuiM  it  is  th«  nomiaatiT*  to  an  utderslood;  tbm.  <U  ku 
an  we,  or,  OA  tM  ar«  happy,  (bdiw)  11111000464  witli  w  muT  bkuiBBt.** — LmimV«  Cw  /| 
.B^tTibn,  p.  S4 ;  Twelfth,  p.  110.  Hen  b  n  other  lohitioii  of  the  eoiwtnMtfaa  af  fmmn 
the  flnt  pemn,  contrtdictory  alike  to  Ingertoll'e,  to  Kirkham'i,  and  to  MiimT'e ;  mile  all  4 
wrtmg,  and  thi«  among  the  reit.  'i'he  word  should  indeed  be  tM.  and  not  m  ;  oecanae  ««  kr 
both  analogy  and  good  anthoritj  for  the  fomer  caae,  and  nothing  bat  the  faUe  eimecit  of  mt 
grammadflts  lot  thelattM.  But  it  is  ^tuminatifm  ahtobiU,  like  any  other  nominattTe  whid  i 
nee  in  the  aame  exebknatory  manner.  For  the  flret  person  may  jnat  as  well  be  ia  tht  ex 
vatiTe  absolute,  by  exelamation,  as  any  other ;  as,  "  Behold  /  and  the  dUUrns  wliom  Oad  m 
■iTea me ! Haft.  U,  IS.  "Eccee^et^manqnosmihi  dedit  Densl"— ■* Obmew.'"- 
jbr.  JoAnsott,  o/im.  So  Horare  :  "0eg9  I«tus,"  &t.—Ep.  ad  Pi.  SOL 
"Ah!  luckless  //  who  purfte  in  spring  my  spleen— 
Else  sure  the  first  of  bards  had  Horace  Men." — fVaMrtV#  Ror,  ii,  909. 
Om.  5.— Whether  Homy's  remark  above,  on  "Ol  Ok!  and  Mtt"  warn  9ti^nailf  iwrifatii 
ftrHb^jr>>Mnun«nf  01  not,  it  Is  hardly  worth  any  one's  wbile  to  iaqolre.  Ik  te  tae  lams  it 
iaaoMuat*  erery  way,  to  deeerre  any  notice,  but  that  wUeh  ahoald  aem  to  enlode  it  bnm 
Tetno  few,  who  have  since  made  English  grammars,  have  copied  the  textlitmAy ;  as  the; 
for  the  public  beneflt,  stolen  a  thousand  other  errors  from  the  same  quarter.  The  read«r  will 
it,  with  little  or  no  change,  in  Smith's  New  Grammar,  p.  96  and  134 ;  Alger'e,  56 ;  Ald«n*i,  K 
BQSseU'8.92;  Blair's,  IW;  Ony's,  89;  Abel  Flint's.  69 ;  A  Teacher's,  43;  Picket's,  210;  C« 
«*■*  Mvrray,  136 ;  Wileox'a,  9S ;  Bueke's.  ST;  Emmons's,  77 ;  and  probably  ia  others.  Im 
varies  it  imi^finitehf,  thus:  "Rvlk.  The  inter^rtions  Ohf  and  AM !  Ac.  oemtraiif  rfqaii* H 
otajeetiTe  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  ncmiinatiTe  of  the  second ;  as.  Ah  m^.'  OsIi 
fool !  Ol  w  hypocrites !  ">— Z^nme's  Gnm.  p.  ItO ;  Braee'e,  88.  H'Collocb,  after-  Cnmbie.  ue 
**  Rttlh  XX.  Interjections  arejoined  with  Ae  objective  case  of  the  pronoon  of  the  fir«t  vent 
and  with  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  ef  Ae  second ;  as.  Ah  me !  O  ye  by poerilas. V«— 
9/  B.  Oram.  p.  145 ;  and  Cromhie'B  TWoMm,  pv  316 ;  also  Fmeitt't  B.  Lam/ma^,  p.  MX  HJ 
■ukoe  it  a  note,  thus:  "The  interjeetions,  01  (A  F  Ah  ^  onMhmedhf  the  olifeciivt  esse  «f 

rmoan  of  the  first  pemon ;  as,  'OA  me/'  *Ahtml'  bat  by  tne  nonuoativ*  ease  af  the  pnsKi 
the  second  person ;  as,  *0  fAotf,  who  dweUest.'  " — Hifay's  Gram,  p.  82..  This  is  what  the ui 
■nthor  elsewhere  calls  "  thb  oovxBNitBirr  op  Iimnf  sotiokb  ;"  thongfa,  like  arme  otbm. : 
had  set  it  in  the  "  Syntax  of  Pbohoukb."  See  Ji.  pk  1U6.  Uturay,  in  fotmiag  his  eev  tit 
''Abridgment,"  omitted  it  aht^ether.  In  his  other  grammars,  it  is  stilt  a  mere  note,  •Uslii 
where  he  at  first  absordly  pwt  i^  under  his  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  uvt 
dents.  By  many  of  his  sage  amenders,  it  has  been  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  priadpsJ 
But,  that  it  is  no  adeqnate  mle  for  inteijections,  is  manifest ;  for,  in  iu  usual  fenn,  rt  I 
Umited  to  f  Aree,  and  none  of  these  esn  ever,  with  any  propriety,  be  parsed  by  it.  Kara;  \-vm 
has  not  ns<^  it  in  any  of  his  forms  of  parsing.  He  cODOeived,  <ss  ihinted  befm  ta  Chapter  K 
diat,  "The  syntax  of  the  latetjection  is  of  so  aery  A'trntarfanafHrr,  that  h  dbssnBt  repHnscj 
tfuct,  appropriate  rule.  "—OttaM  Gnm.  i,  'OA.  I 
On.  a. — Against  tills  remark  of  Hurray's,  a  good  aqpuwiit  nay  bt  drawa  tnm  theiidicdv 
«M  which  has  been  made  of  his  own  enggeetion  ua  the  other  plaea.  Rw,  thoogh  that  siim<'M 
sever  hsd  in  it  the  least  shadow  of  trntii,  and  was  never  at  all  applicable  either  to  toe 
tnterjeotions,  or  to  pronouns,  or  to  eases,  or  to  the  persons,  or  to  any  thing  else  of  wiiich  it  (pnU 
It  has  not  only  been  often  oo^ed  literally,  an<f  o^ed  a  "BuiB"  of  synisa,  but  many  hsw.  m 
mm  absurdly,  made  it  a  gtmeral  cotton  which  imposes  on  all  interjections  a  syntax  that  belxf 
to  none  of  thm.  For  example :  "An  mierfeetiom  mtut  hefoiUiwed  by  the  ol^tKtive  case  ef  ■  Tf^ 
aennin  the  first  person ;  andbyanominatiraof  tbe  secondpersoa ;  as— OAsseJaA  aw.'sitiM 
Ah  hail,  ye  happy  men!  " — Jatidim'*  Oram.  p.  118.  This  ia  as  moch  as  so  say,  that  every  iit" 
^tion  must  have  a  pronoun  or  two  after  it !  Again  :  "htltfyKiUmtM  must  6e  faihmti 
objective  case  of  the  pronoun  in  the  first  person ;  as,  O  aie  /  Ah  m«  /  and  by  the  nominaliTc  ai 
of  the  second  person  ;  as,  0  fAoti  persecutor  I  Ok  yv  hypocrites  r "— AftsvAenCs  Affray,  p.  ^' 
AfereAonf «  School  Gram.  p.  99.  I  imagine  there  is  a  diflmBce  between  O  anct  oA,f  and  tliat  li 
aqthor,  as  well  as  Morray,  ia  the  first  and  the  laet  of  tbeet  examples,  has  misapplied  then  brtl 
Again :  "Intajoetlom  rmtdrt  the  ol^eetive  ease  of  a  proaoon  of  the  first  pereon.  and  ibc  sm 
native  easa  of  the  second;  as,  Akmtl  OMoa."— Aoir*  Bl.  tf  B.  Ormm.  f,  ML  This,  tss.  \ 
yeaeiaL 

*«nsBev.  JM  OvUtmiik  OMfwr,  A.  M.,"  was  tba  antborof  lweKB^Upauats,sa«s&ssrf  aW  t 
asDsd  "A  Haw  and  Improrsd  Utlo  QnniDar,"  with  "An  Bdldon  of  the  Woriu  Vlrfll.  fca"  alt  faUM 
Pblladdphta.  His  flrrt  giBmniar,  dated  1828,  Is  sotitM,  "  Ja  AbryltmtM  mf  Umtm^*  Smgluk  OM*«a*.  H 
Aovim."  But  It  ti  nomora  aaabridfemaiit  of  Hnnay't  work,  than  eraotea;  ha faaT^^chssM  W  rtM-fts 
tba  text  of  my  InstUaUs.  of  aupply  Bsttar  ot  Us  own,  about  sa  «IM  ss  Is  aopr  If  nifa*.  Hk  saaaa*  I*  A*  M 
Oiaaaaar.  Ilia  tUid,  wbkb  la  anlHM,'<A  neia  ama  FimtHtml  Agiitk  Oimmmmr,"  aa* *Mad  MP.  t» »  H 
SMT  diawiD»  ftam  tba  OiaS,  bat  aqaally  inaeewrate  and  worthlsM.  In  tUt  bsek,  tba  ^nbui  af  la«^i«eH 
sls&ds  thus :  '<  KvLB  n.  Tba  iDtoOaeilon*  0,  ah  and  ak  an  foUawad  by  altfitnet  mm  afa  aaaa  ct  p(ta<* 
as:"OnslshBMlohael  In  the  saoond  paiaon,  tb«x  an  a  Miar4  or  wc*<*  —  adJiw.  ^da  las  pws' 
Olnc,  as:  O  tboa  psfseeutor!  Ob,  7a  h>poeikaa!  0  Tirtoa,  bow  amjobla  then  aitf^-t^  Id  A 
tiianmiisiij  qf  all  lUa  can  aearoalr  ba  axeaaded. 

t  "OAlausad  to  expnaa  tlia  amotion  of  p«M,  somna,  or  mtifriM.  O  ia  oaid  lo axptw  waaWaf,  mi^M 
ev  a  dtiaet  mUtm  to  a  paraon."— Immu'j  Oram,,  Utli  Bd.,  p.  110.   Of  tbk  ^Mtp^^t"*  ear  a  '  ^ 

gsBSfsl  asoB  to  baaa  no  eoBeapttOD  :  and.  Id  Cut,  it  b  so  oRaa  dkMgardad  by  aCbar  aatbots,  ttai  tte  p*f^ 
sr  It  may  be  dlaprtad.  Slaea  0  sad  a*  ass  praoounaad  aUka,  or  varr  saariy  as,  If  Ibwa  ia  aa  Mm**  <•  »i<J 
apitUaalkB,  tbaj  are  0&I7  dlOusnt  modaa  of  writlBC  tba  aama  word,  and  mm  ar  tba  otbav  ««  tbaai  li  tmlm  * 
tbanbaraal  dlOiranM.  as  I  aappoaa  tbe;*  ti.it  oo^t  to  ba  battsr  otwrvwl!  and  0  aw.'  aadat  w  '^tV 
baUarc  ate  Amnd  oqty  ia  grammais,  aboqld  be  rs^vdadaa  bad  ta^U.  Botb  Oaad  w^ss  «aUa»  ^ 
•ssAlaLstl&br  iMsuSrWhe  W  rsAoasdsa  aligsar  willsf ;  sad  Us  sMaa*  at  aaalflte  ite  fttea»<»i 
Jhlleiilliiai  aadsa  deawr  vn  dtettoaagis,  ihoajb  Jsbnsw  ead  Walhse      ast  dmwll  dsM)y,heste^ 
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Osa.  7. — Of  «owM,  or  of  the  third  perton,  the  time  niM  iMt  cited  nj  notlung  ;*  tluragh  it 

Fpe«ra  from  other  erideoee,  that  theu  kothm  luppoud  thftm  applicable  at  leaat  to  tom»  mmw 
XK»  Mcond  pertOH.  The  aappMition  howerer  ww  quite  ueedleu,  beeaoie  «ach  of  their  pram> 
aara  eontaint  an  other  Rule,  that,  "  When  an  addreaa  is  made,  tbe  noiut  or  pzonoua  it  in  the 
lominativr  ease  independent : "  which,  hj  the  bf^  it  far  from  being  anireraatly  true,  either  of  the 
loun  or  of  the  pronoun.  BuHell  imagioet,  "  The  words  dtpendmg  upon  interjectiona,  hare  ee 
kflar  a  resemblance  to  those  in  a  direct  address,  that  thej  mnj  very  properly  be  clasaed  under  the 
;aine  oeneral  head,"  and  be  parsed  as  being  **  in  the  nominative  ease  independent."  See  hi* 
*A6ruffmeni  of  Mmrajr'M  Ormm."  p.  91.  He  doei  not  perceiTe  that  d^muUno  and  ind^undemt 
ti«  word*  that  eontrsdiet  eaeh  other.  Intotheaame  ineonslstency,  do  nearly  all  those  gentlemen 
'all,  who  ascribe  to  interjections  a  control  over  eases.  Bf  en  Eirkham.  who  ao  earnestly  contends 
:bat  what  any  words  reguire  after  them  they  must  necessarily  govern,  forgets  his  whole  argument, 
)r  justly  disbelieves  it,  whenever  Jie  parses  any  noun  that  U  uttered  with  an  inttijection.  la 
ihort,  he  applies  his  principle  to  nothing  bat  the  word  tn«  Id  the  phrases,  "AAme!"  '*0h  me.'" 
and  "MetniterabU!"  and  even  these  he  parsna  falselv.   The  second  person  used  In  the  vocativo. 


Amw-  - "  ■ — ' —  -  —  — '  — —  - .  p  -  -  —  -  -        ^  "  ^  -        —  -  -  r    — -      -  - — — p  —  — J  — 

"  Whenever  a  noun  is  of  the  second  person,  it  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent  i  "  lib,  p. 
130 ;)  and  still  more  so,  in  supposing  that,  "  The  principle  eonuined  in  the  note  "  [wbicn  telU 
what  intOTfeetions  rwtnrv,]  "provtt  that  every  noun  of  the  second  person  is  in  the  nominadr* 
case.*'— id.  p.  W.  A  falsehood  proTee  nothing  but  the  ignorance  or  the  wickedness  of  him  who 
ntten  it.  He  Is  wrong  too,  as  well  as  many  ethers,  in  supposins  that  this  nominaUve  independ- 
ent is  not  a  nominative  absolute ;  for,  "  The  vocative  is  ^nunwy,  if  not  oUeayt,1  absolute."— 

W.AUen'a  Oram.p.  142.  But  that  nouns  of  the  second  person  are  not  always  absolute  or  independ- 

ent,  nor  always  in  the  nominative  case,  or  the  vocative,  appears,  I  think,  by  the  followingexampla ; 

*'  "niia  is  tbe  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  bviidtn." — Act;  iv,  11.   See  Oba,  M  tm. 

Bule  8th. 

On.  8. — The  third  person,  when  uttered  in  exclamationj  with  an  interjection  before  it,  is  parsed 
by  Kirkham,  not  as  being  governed  bv  tbe  inteijection,  either  in  the  nominative  ease,  according 
to  his  own  argument  ana  own  rule  above  cited,  or  in  the  objective,  according  to  Nixon's  notion 
of  the  eonstractiihi ;  nor  yet  as  being  put  absolute  in  the  nominative,  as  I  believe  it  generally,  if 

iderstood ;  as, '  Lo,'  there  u  '  the  now 


Orammar,  though  a  false  one,  that. "  Nouns  have  but  two  persons,  the  second  and  [the]  third." — 
P.  S7.  So  that,  these  two  being  aisposed  of  agreeably  to  bis  own  methods  above,  wluoh  appear 
to  include  the  second  and  third  persons  of  pronouns  also,  there  remains  to  him  nothing  but  the 
objective  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  to  which  he  can  suppose  his  other  rule  to  apply  ;  and 
I  have  ahown  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it  even  in  regard  to  thu.  Tet,  with  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  adhering  to  the  principles,  and  even  to  "  the  language,"  of  Lindlev  Hurray,  this 
gentleman,  by  copying  somebody  else  in  preference  to  "  that  eminent  philologist,"  baa  made  hin- 
mU  one  of  those  by  whom  Murray's  erroneous  remark  on  0,  oh,  and  oA,  with  pronouns  of  th« 
first  and  second  persons,  is  not  only  stretehed  into  a  rule  for  all  interjectionj,  but  made  to  inelud* 
Douas  of  the  second  person,  and  nth  nouns  and  pronouns  of  the  third  person :  as,  *'  Intcrjeo- 
(tons  require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  after  then,  bat  the  nominatiTt 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  second  or  third  person ;  aa,  An  I  mm  ;  Oh !  thou  ;  O I  mrttu*'—ISrk- 
Ami's  Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  134;  Stereotype  Ed.,  p.  177.  See  the  same  rule,  with  example*  and 
panctuation  different,  in  his  Stereotype  Edition,  p.  164 ;  ComljfU  Oram.  116 ;  Oreenie^t,  38 ;  and 
Fui**,  144.  All  these  authors,  except  Comly,  who  comes  much  nearest  to  the  thing,  pn^ees  to 
prtsent  to  us  "Mwrnv't  Onummar  fitmpiifiedi  "  and  this  is  a  sample  of  their  work  m  fwi^p^/Cm* 
timt—n  ignonnt^^ung  of  error*  on  errors ! 

**0  imitatorea  servum  pecus !  nt  mihi  SBpe 
Bilem,  sKpe  jocum  vestri  movdre  tumultus  1  "—Bbraee. 
Om.  9. — Since  so  many  of  oar  grammarians  conceive  that  interjections  reauin  or  govern  case*, 
it  nay  be  proper  to  cite  some  who  teach  otherwise.  "  Inteijections,  in  English,  have  no  gevenn 
Bent."— ZoMM't  Oram.  p.  111.  *'  Inte^eetiona  have  no  government,  or  admit  of  no  eonstmction.'* 
— Cbor's  Onm.  p.  189.  **  Inte^jeettoni  have  no  eonneetion  with  other  words."— fUfar"*  Oram, 

««Aaa«(xetomaIjo«"as  O.  In  tba  works  of  Thgil,  Ovtd,  snd  Heraos,  m  And  O  or  A  used  frMuent^,  M 
aj^bw  ok.  Tet  this  It  no  avidwes  of  their  ssmenasa,  or  of  tba  oialsHMSs  of  the  laUar ;  but  rather  of  thsir 
lUhiiuea,  aad  <rf  the  impteprlatT  of  eonfomUUng  them.  O,  oh,  ho,  and  oM,  mn  fieach  words  as  well  ss  Xnt 
M.  Bo^.taUiQiMrtanetionary.raneniDdstfaemall;  ti«t^Bx"OI"  oolybj"  Oh!"  •*0H!  MiHOf" 
V^H*.'  Oft.'"  and  '•AH!"  by  "  0*  otof.'  •MU-a-ifsy.'  oaf*.'  If  ah'  Aah!  Iie.'»  Hs  wooU  have  dOM 
b«ur  to  bavi  Mds  eaeh  •&*  exptain  Itself;  and  sspMially,  net  to  ban  set  down  «  aad  •*A!»  m 

b«HAmitdswUAeonsnoadlolbsrnneba«.' 
*Thl«dlsoc*)asattdeatlyaeeoanledlbr  by  ifMrray's  .-of  wtaeee  work,  most  of  OeantlieeswbB  have  soy  sash 
an  aHbsTplddlUiKmoAflarB  or  servile  eepybia.  And  Harray'e  sUenee  en  tbsse  maHtrs,  Is  tat  pMt  attrlbn* 
(0  lb*  he^       whea  ka  #iMs  Us  raouA,  bfi  mte«  of  nam 


_         '  first  persM) 

<*rMTaMMMve  esse.  Ofeoniss  be  soppessd  that  a&  nouns  t&at  were  nttand  after  latstjNtioDS,  wbetbsr  tbar 
vmof  tbs  Neoadpscsooev  of  tbe  third,  were  lo  tbe  nomlnattv*  eaat:  Ibrbo  nvato  nenns  tw«  easts  only, 
u«  UBtasMie  and  Ih*  posassriva.  And  when  be  aaarwards  admklad  tbe  dUsedve  Mas  of  dovbs,  he  dM  net 
>watk,bn>UAaUbls  piwlls  ImeianI  (tf  the  easscT  any  no«n  that  IS  wad  In  exelanadra  oEhveea- 
InblidMlriaaortm  <>HM,be  ftAowsd  Dr.  Ashiflram  wbom  altebe  eoplsd  the  rnk  vhlabism  erl^ 
mng:  uThs  InitfimiMU,  O,  CMi,aad  Ah,  leiinlre  the  aeeuiuiv*  tma*  ot  aprooooa  In  tb*,^  Perssn :  sa, 
^nu.ObiM,  UiMtJ  But  Uw  MmfNofftw  In  the  arcoMtf  .*  as,  0 utoa, O  w."— 0Mm.  p.  60.  Or  perbaae 
at  lad  Wefcaslft  boi^  wbleh  was  iatsr:  •*Th*  tairn'Mtfeiu  O.  eh,  and  oA,  reqoba  lbs  aeeotadva  cast  oTa 
^"^Mnlaibs  jfrMparsoaaftarUMa;  as,  0,M<.'   at,iM.'  Ak,Mtf  Bot  the  noBtaadve  eaat  In  tbe  ttMN< 
!  M,  0,  Its*  (W  nteH .'   O,  f  reUn  of  thiilmn*!"'-!^  Onmmaiiaa  Witath,  Part  I,  p.  IW. 
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S7I.  "  The  utteqeetiOB,  ia  a  gmaniKtictl  usue,  is  totallf  tmoonnaotod  with  rwtn  other  wocd 
a  wntcQce.  Its  amngement,  of  eoone  !■  altogether  artntmr,  and  catmot  admit  of  any 
fheory."— kToiiifMon**  .RA«t.  p.  8S.  "Interjectioiu  eanoot  properly  oare  eitlier  coaeord  or  gov* 
•ramant.  Ther  are  only  mere  soiinda  excited  bj  paerion,  and  hare  no  juat  connexioQ  with  aaj 
other  part  of  a  lentenoe.  Wbaterer  caee,  therefore,  la  joined  with  them,  muat  depend  on  aome 
other  word  understood,  exoept  the  ToeatiTe,  which  »  alwajre  placed  abaoiutely." — Adam'*  Latim 
Oram.  p.  196;  GouitTa,  193.  If  this  is  tme  of  the  Latin  language,  a  slight  variation  will  maha 
it  as  true  of  ours.  "  Inteijeotions,  and  phiasea  reaemUing  them,  are  tahen  abaoiutely ;  as.  Ok, 
world,  thg  s'wpMV  trnrn  !  Bnt  the  phrases  Oh  me  !  and  Ah  m« freqaently  occur."—  IK.  ^ Am'j 
Gram.  p.  188.  This  passage  ii,  in  sercral  respects,  wrong;  yet  the  leadmg  idea  is  tme.  The 
author  entltlea  it,  **BTKTax  or  InTBancnoNS,"  yet  absurdly  indadet  In  it  1  know  not  whss 
pkraaeMl  In  the  phrase,  "  My  «lwpery  tttrru/"  no  word  is  abaolate,  or  *' taken  absolutely,"  but 
the  noun  "  turtu; "  end  this,  withoat  the  least  hint  of  its  caa§,  the  learned  author  will  have  it  I 
ondeistand  to  be  absolute,  because  the  phrase  rnew^Ut  an  inte^feeti4>n  !  But  the  notm  "  mrU," 
which  ia  also  absolute,  snd  which  still  more  resembles  an  interjection,  he  will  have  to  be  so  (or  t  I 
diffisrent  reason— because  it  is  ia  what  he  chooses  to  call  tha  vocative  com.  But,  according  ts  | 
ens  torn,  he  should  rather  have  put  his  interjection  absolute  vith  the  noun,  and  written  it,  "0 
•ooWfj,"  and  not,  "OA,  (cwrM."  what  he  meant  to  do  with  "OA  m«.' and  ^  me.'"  ia  iloubtfaL 
If  any  phrases  come  fairly  under  his  rale,  these  are  the  Teiy  ones ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  iatrodaes 
them  as  exceptions  I  Of  tiiese,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  they  "JreqwtUh/  occur."  Low& 
notices  only  the  latter,  which  he  supposes  elliptical.  The  former  I  do  not  remember  to  haTemcl 
with  more  than  three  or  four  times ;  except  in  grammars,  which,  in  this  case,  are  liaxdly  IB  be 
ealled  authorities:  "OA/me,  how  hred  it  with  me  then  ?  "—Job  SeM.  "OA  met  all  duluns 
hsTs  got  over  the  river,  what  shall  we  do  i  "—Walton  :  Joh.  Diet. 
"  But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oA  mei 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery ! " — Wordtworth't  Workt,  p.  114. 
Osa.  10.— When  a  declinable  word  not  in  the  nomiuatiTe  absolute,  follows  an  intcrjeetfon,  as 
part  of  an  imperfect  exclamation,  its  eonatraction  fif  the  phrase  be  good  English)  upends  sa 
something  understood:  as,  "Ah  m«/" — that  is,  "Ao  I  pUy  mt\"  or,  "Ab!  itgrintt  me:"  oc, 
as  some  will  have  it,  (because  the  expreseion  in  Latin  is  "Het  mt'At.'")  "Ah  for  me ! " — 
teli.  "Ah !  tco  tf  to  jat."—howth.  "Ah  I  torroie  u  to  ma."~Coar.  So  of  "oA  tne.'"  fca,  ia 
these  expressions,  if  not  generslly,  oA  and  oA  are  exactly  equivalent  the  one  to  the  other.  As 
for  "Ome,"  it  is  now  seldom  met  with,  though  Shakspeare  has  it  a  few  times.  From  these 
exsmples,  0.  B.  Peirce  erroneously  imagines  the  **  independent  case  "  of  the  pronoun  J  to  be  mi^ 
and  accordingly  parses  the  word  without  supposing  an  ellipsis ;  but  in  the  plural  he  makes  that 
case  to  be  tee,  and  not  w«.  So,  having  founaan  example  of  "Ah  Htm!"  which,  according  to  oas 
half  of  our  grammsrians,  is  bad  English,  he  conceives  the  independent  case  of  Ae  to  be  ntm ;  bat 
in  the  plural,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  words  lAou  and  she,  he  makes  it  the  nominative,  or  the 
same  in  form  as  the  nominative.  Bo  builds  ho  "  the  temple  of  Grammatical  consiatency ! " — P. 
Nixon  and  Cooper  must  of  coarse  aoprove  of  "AA  him  ! because  they  assume  that  the  inteijee- 
tion  oA  *'re9uirf"  or  "gooenu"  the  oI^eetiTa  case  of  the  third  person.  Otiiers  must  oondMsn 
the  expression,  because  they  teach  that  oA  requires  the  nominative  case  of  this  person.  Thus 
Oreenleaf  sets  down  for  false  syntax,  "  0 !  happy  than,  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings  ! 
Oram.  Simplified,  p.  47.  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  word  should  be  they;  and.  by  analog,  0^ 
indeed  the  instances  are  analogous,)  it  would  seem  more  proper  to  say,  "An  he  !  "  the  nonunatiTe 
being  our  only  case  absolute.  But  if  any  will  insist  that  "Ah  him  !  "  is  good  English,  they  must 
suppose  that  Aim  is  ^vemed  by  something  understood;  as,  "Ah !  1  lament  him ; "  or,  "Ah!  / 
mourn  for  Mm."  And  possibly,  on  this  principle,  the  example  referred  to  may  be  most  comet 
as  it  stands,  with  thepronoun  m  the  objective  case :  "^lA  aim  I  the  first  great  mirtyi  In  tUs 
great  cause !  " — D.  Wsutbr  :  Peirce' t  Gram.  p.  199. 

Ob8.  11. — If  we  turn  to  the  Latin  syntax,  to  determine  by  analogy  what  case  is  used,  or  ought 
to  be  used,  after  our  English  inteijections,  in  stead  of  finoing  a  "  perfect  accordance  "  between 
that  syntax  and  the  rale  for  which  anch  accordance  has  been  claimed,  we  see  at  once  an  utttr 
repugnance,  and  that  the  pretenee  of  their  simement  is  only  a  sample  of  Kirkham's  nneonaeioB* 
able  pedantry.  The  rule.  In  all  Its  modlflcatlooB,  Is  based  on  the  principle,  that  the  dioiee  ol  i 
o€uea  depends  on  the  distinction  of  penotu — a  principle  plainly  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  latil 
elaasics,  and  altogether  untrae.  In  Latin,  some  interjections  are  construed  with  the  nominativst 
the  accusative,  or  the  vocative ;  some,  only  with  the  dative ;  some,  only  vrith  the  vocative.  But, 
in  English,  these  four  esses  are  all  included  in  two,  the  oomiQative  and  the  objective ;  and,  tb« 
ease  independent  or  absolute  being  necessarily  the  nominative,  it  follows  that  the  objective,  if  it 
occur  after  an  inteijection,  must  be  the  object  of  something  which  is  capable  of  governing  it.  If 
any  disputant,  by  supposing  ellipses,  will  make  objectives  of  what  I  call  nominatives  afiaotuts^ 
ao  oe  it ;  but  I  insist  that  interjections,  in  fact,  never  "  require  "  or  "  govern  "  one  ease  more  thsa 
an  other.  So  Peirce,  and  Kirkham,  and  IngersoU,  with  pointed  self-contradiction,  may  ooatinas 
to  make  "  the  independent  case,"  whether  vocative  or  merely  exclamatory,  the  suUect  of  a  vcfb, 
expressed  or  understood ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  endeavouring  to  establian  a  ^ntax  set 
Uaole  to  this  sort  of  objection.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  look  at  all  tite  foets  which  ge  ts 
■how  what  is  right,  or  vrrong.  "Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  "  ia  in  Latin.  "Eece  pmtper  Indtu  r'  or, 
"Ecee  pattern  Indum  I "  This  use  of  either  the  nominative  or  the  accusstive  after  ecce,  if  U 
proves  any  thing  concerning  the  case  of  the  word  Indian,  proves  it  doubtful.  Some,  it  seeau, 
pronounce  it  an  objective.  Some,  like  Horray,  say  nothing  about  it.  Following  the  aaaUcy  of 
our  own  language,  I  refer  it  to  the  nominative  absolute,  beeanse  there  is  nothing  to  deteran&e  it 
to  be  otherwise.  In  the  examples,  "Hen  me  miterum  !  Ah  wrefeA  that  I  am  I  "—{GrmWe  LaUm 
Oram.  p.  283,^  and  "Miter  ego  homo  I  0  vrretched  mon  that  I  am !  "~{Rom.  vil,  24,)  if  the  woid 
that  is  a  relaUve  pronoun,  as  I  incline  to  think  it  is,  the  case  of  the  nouns  wretch  and  mam  docs 
not  depend  on  any  other  words,  either  expressed  or  implied.  Tlkey  are  therefore  nominativa 
absolute,  according  to  Kale  8th,  though  the  latin  voide  may  be  ntoet  nnperiy  explained  en  the 
principle  of  ell^S. 
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our.  zl]    ■mm    mmm  znr.— >imuokmm.— OMMTAnoMS.  64t 

Om.  M.— Of  mmm imftattnbi^  bh tkUti,  Harw.  trillag  how hhwrtf  wm  Twad,  ioti  ;  *<0 

B»lkB«v  •ersbrl  Frttoon !  aitbMa  Ueitu."— I,  &t«.  Is,  11.  UtvnAj :  "O  Mm,  Bollanui, 
happj  af  bnin !  uid  I  to  mjrMlf."  Tlutit,"Ot  /MejrthM,"  ftc.  This  shows  that  O  doM  not 
■'ROuif*  the  nonlutive  c*m  of  tfaa  aeoond  ptrson  "  after  it,  at  least  in  Latin.  Neither  doe*  ok 
WM.-  for,  if  a  sowBii^  word  be  saggestad,  the  objectiTe  msT  be  proper;  as,  *<  MThom  did  he 
bAam^  Ahl  Mm,  mf  borf  "— or  even  theposMesiTe;  ae,  <*  Whose  >obs  do  I  heir  r  OhI  Miim, 
■7  dUU  i  "  KiriihaB  toOe  w  tnljr,  (Oram. »  19S,)  that  the  esclamation  "O  my,"  la  freqtimtlf 
hewd  fai  oeawall— .  Thaia  Uat  reieaaMe  Loeaa's  «m  of  the  genitive,  with  an  elUpds  of  Ihs 
gowiognoani  *'0  MUMr«M*<ts.'"  L  e.  *'0  [men]  e/"  mti»mrahlt  lot  I "  In  BhaTt,an  the  Latin 
eases,  aa  well  aa  all  the  Bosliah,  may  poeaiblfooour  alter  one  or  other  of  the  inteijectiona.  I  have 
iaataaeed  all  bat  the  ablaeve,  and  the  following  is  literally  an  eiample  of  that,  though  (he  word 
MaNte  is  eoBstned  adrerbialljr :  "Ah,  fuonto  satius  eatl"— 7>r.  And.  il,  1.  "Ah,  hom  mue4 
better  it  ia ! "  I  have  aim  shown,  by  good  aathorities,  that  the  nomiaatiTe  of  the  flrat  penon, 
both  ia  Kwgli^h  and  in  Latin,  may  be  properly  used  after  those  interjections  which  hare  been 
eopposed  to  require  or  govern  the  objective.  But  how  far  is  analogy  alone  a  justification  i  Ii 
"OMm"  good  BngUsh,  beeanae  "Ote"  is  goodLatia?  No:  nor  is  it  bad  for  tho  reason  which 
our  nanuaeriaM  assign,  but  beoaaae  oar  best  wrltan  n«m  oee  it,  and  beeanae  O  ft  morepfoperlj 
the  lua  of  the  vocative.  The  literal  version  aboraahoaldtheieflnn  be  ehaaged;  aa,  **  O  BoUaan^ 
Me«Sup7  nnaukuU  I  said  I  to  myeelf." 

Om.  i£— Allen  Fisk,  **  author  of  Adam'a  Latia  Orammar  Simplified,"  and  of  "  Mnrray'a  Bag- 
HahOmBmar  Simplified,"  seta  down  for  "FaUm  ^mta»,"  not  only  that  hackneyed  exampto, 
"Okt  bevpy  we,"  Ac,  but,  "Ot  Ton,  who  love  iniquity,"  and,  "Ahl  you,  who  hate  the  light." 
— FiaVt  E.  Oram,  p.  144.  But,  to  imagine  Uiat  either  yfm  or  im  is  wrong  here,  is  certainly  no 
eiga  of  a  great  linguist ;  and  hie  poaetaatlon  ia  very  loooaslatent  both  with  his  own  rale  of  syn- 
tax and  with  eonmon  practice.  An  inteijeetion  set  off  by  a  comma  or  ao  exclamation  point,  Is 
ef  eenree  put  abeohiie  »mgfy,  or  by  itaelf.  If  it  is  to  be  read  aa  being  put  absolute  with  some- 
thing  else,  the  separation  ia  improper.  One  might  just  aa  well  divide  a jtrepodtion  from  its 
ebieet,  aa  aa  inteijeetion  from  tne  case  which  it  ia  supposed  to  govern.  Yet  we  find  here  not 
OUT  snoh  a  division  aa  Hurray  sometimes  improperly  adopted,  but  in  one  instance  a  total  sepa- 
ration, with  a  capital  following ;  aa, "  0 !  Yon,  who  love  iniquity,"  for,  *'  O  yoo  who  love  iniquitr  I " 
or,  **  0  ye,"  8ta.  If  a  point  be  here  set  between  the  two  pronouns,  the  speahor  aocusee  all  hie 
hearers  of  loviag  iaiqnity ;  if  this  piriat  be  removed,  he  addresses  only  eneh  as  do  love  it  Bat 
«■  ista^tcetion  end  a  ptonoaa,  auli  pat  abeolate  eiagly,  on*  aflev  the  other,  seem  to  me  aot  ta 
eaastttate  a  very  aatoral  exeUmation.  The  laat  example  above  aboald  therefore  be,  "Ah  t  yoa 
hale  the  light."  The  first  shoald  bo  written*  "O  happy  wel" 

Oas,  14.— In  other  grammars,  too,  there  are  many  instances  of  some  of  the  errors  here  pointed 
cat  R.  C.  Smith  knows  no  dinerence between  O  and  oA;  takes  "OA.'  happy  ui  "-to  be  accurate 
Bngllsh;  sees  no  impToprietv  in  separating  inteijectlons  from  the  pronouns  which  he  supposes 
them  to  "govern ;  "  writes  tne  same  examples  variouslv,  even  on  the  aamepage:  Inserts  or  omits 
commaa  or  exclamation  points  at  random ;  vet  makes  tne  Utter  the  means  W  which  Interjectiona 
ire  lo  be  known !  See  his  Sewi  Orvm.  pp.  40, 96,  and  134.  Kirkbam,  who  lays  claim  to  "a  new 
iTstem  of  pnnetnitlon,"  and  also  stonUy  asaerta  the  governing  power  of  inteiiections,  writeo, 
ndi«writM.aadiaaUyatereotypea,iaoaepiatof hishook, *'Ahme!  OAthov!  OmyeouBtiTl" 
•ad  m  aa  other.  "Ah  I  me ;  OA  /  thou ;  O !  virtae."  See  Oba.  Sd  and  Oba.  8th  ibove.  FVom  aaeli 
hands,  any  thing  "  new  *'  should  be  reieeiTed  with  caution :  this  last  specimen  of  Ua  aeholarahip 
has  more  errors  than  words. 

Om.  15. — Some  few  of  our  inteijectiona  seem  to  admit  of  a  connexion  with  other  words  by 
meaaa  of  a  preposition  or  the  conjunction  that;  aa,  "  O  to  forget  her  I " — Yowtg.  "0  for  that 
wuning  voice !  "—Uiltm.  "  0  that  they  were  wise !  "-—Dma.  xxxii,  29.  "  O  thai  my  people  had 
hearkened  uirto  me ! " — P»,  Ixxxi,  IS.  "  Alaaybr  Sicily  I " — Cbwprr.  "  0  far  a  world  In  pnnciplo 
as  chute  As  this  is  gross  and  selfish !  "—Id.  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson !  " — Nneniaper.  "A  bawdt 
sir,  fy  upon  him  I "— Shak.  :  JbA.  Diet,  "And  Ij  on  fortune,  mine  avowed  foe  1 "— SPBiTOBK :  ii. 
This  connexion,  however,  even  If  we  parse  all  the  words  Just  as  they  stand,  does  not  give  to  the  in- 
tojeetion  itself  aay  dependent  construction.  It  appears  Indeed  to  lefnte  Jamieson's  assertioat 
tfcat. "  The  inteijeetion  ia  lotaUf  wteoiuueltd  with  every  otfaerwotdinaaoiteQce;"  but  I  did  not 
qaete  this  paasaae,  with  any  averment  of  Ha  aeeoney ;  and,  certainly,  many  aoana  which  art  pat 
ilisolute  themaelvea,  liave  m  like  nuaner  a  ooanexioa  with  words  that  are  not  put  abeolnto :  m« 
"OlonfOod  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer ;  give  ear,  0  Omf  of  Jacob.  Selah." — Pa.  Ixxxiv,  S.  But 
If  any  will  suppose,  that  in  the  foregoing  examples  something  else  than  the  inteijeetion  must  be 
the  antecedent  term  to  the  preposition  or  the  conjunction,  they  may  consider  the  expresaioni 
eBiptieil ;  though  it  must  be  confeesed,  that  much  of  their  vivacity  will  be  lost,  when  the  anp- 
peaed  elUpsea  are  anpplied :  as,  "  O I  I  dtmrt  to  forget  her."—"  O I  Aoto  /  lona  fbr  that  waralair 
voice  1  •'— "  O I  Aow  /  toUh  that  they  were  wise !  •'—•'Alas !  /  wtit  for  Sicily."— "Hurrah !  / 
thoiU  for  Jackson." — "  Fy  1  cry  out  apoa  him."    Lindley  Hurray  has  one  example  of  this  kind* 


»oa  asa«e,  it  should  be,  "  O  for  better  timee  I " 

Om,  16l— Theinteijection  may  be  plaead  atthotsyiWiflyor  thc'anfof  a  simple  sentence,  and  some- 
ttBes6chM8a  iu  less  intimate  parts ;  hot  thia  part  of  speech  Is  seldom,  If  ever,  allowed  to  Interrupt 


tay,  and  be  appears  to  have  written  It  unlformlr  ia  thia  faahion  ;  which,  nndenbtedly,  k  alto- 
gether right,  except  that  the  word  "virtM"  ihoula  haTohtda  capital  Voe,  baoauMthoquaUiyls 
here  personified. 

Om.  17.— Hialid  by  the  Um  aotioa,  that  the  tarn  fndigiBaMoN  it  ipprapilata  oaly'to  what  la 
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•■aurminbctwflrallMpKtiof  a  amUmm,"  acd  potmItId^  Out  tUs  U  Is  fcot  b«t  nntyte 

■itiutlon  of  this  put  of  spMCh,  a  ment  orttio,  (to  whom  I  sbeuld  owe  eoae  wkneidedgwMBta,  If 
lie  were  not  wrong  in  every  thingin  vkieh  be  ehugee  me  with  CRor,)  not  onlj  denoukcee  ikit 
name  u  "iorAarmi*," preferring  w^ter'a  loooe  term,  " mbtmation ;"  bnt  avera,  that,  "Tbt 
worda  calledHKecr*'''>M 'twould  never  be  ao  used — efaonld  almj/t^ani  akme;  as,  *  Oh !  Tirtae,lu« 
amiable  thou  art.*  'Oh }  Abaalom.  my  aon.'  O.  Brown,"eontiniiea  he,  **  dimgi  oae  into  the  tuA- 
die  of  aaentence,  wAcrftfiieMrMoMerf,-  thna, '  Thia  cntmpfise,  oAu  /  will  nerec  compeoaate  w 
for  the  trouble  and  expenae  with  whieh  it  haa  been  attended.'  If  O.  B.  nea>t  the  ewtopfti 
■tudying  grammar,  in  the  old  theoriea,  hb  acntiment  ia  Tery  appropriate ;  bat  hia  akt»  I  he  ahetli 
hare  known  enough  to  have  pat  into  the  right  place : — before  the  eentence  repreientiag  the  fMt 
that  excites  the  emotion  czpreeeed  by  olu/  Sre  on  the  Chart  part  3,  of  BrCUiXVIL  Anaiel— 
tion  maxtalwnjft pneait  th«  phiaae  or  aenteneo  deacriUng  the  hot  that  excite*  tha  •motioatehi 
axpreaied  by  the  txehmatiimi  aa.  Alaa !  IhareaUeDatedmyfriaiidl  OA/ Oloriooa  hi^of  Uw 
•eeure  t CUitwA  Pant'*  Gram.  p.  S7fi.  ••O.tUuiona  hope  of  bUaa  eaewa !  "—A.  p.  191.  "0 
ghrictu  hope  1 " — lb.  p.  3M. 

0S8.  18.— I  tee  no  reason  to  beliare,  that  the  elaaa  of  words  wMek  haye  always,  and  alnoit 
nniversally,  been  called  wU'^ietiom,  can  erea*  be  more  eonveBiuitly  explained  ander  aay  etW 
name ;  and,  as  for  the  term  ezcJomotien.  which  ia  piefened  alao  by  Cutler,  Fakton,  and  S.  W. 
Clark,  it  appears  to  me  much  less  suitable  than  the  old  one,  becaoaeitulesaspMnfic.  Any  wia4i 
ottered  louoly  in  the  same  breath,  are  an  txckmation.  Thia  name  therefore  ia  too  general;  it 
indodes  other  parts  of  speech  than  inteijections ;  and  it  was  but  a  foolish  whim  in  Dr.  Webita, 
to  prefer  it  in  hia  dictionaries.  When  David  "cried  «n(Aa  ^owif  eotee,Omy  eon  Abaalom!  0 
salom,  my  aon,  my  son !  "*  b*  atterad  ttwexclamaUona;  bat  they  ineladed  all  his  words.  Hedid 
jMt,  like  my  oritio  above,  set  off  hia  first  in»d  vrith  an  intam^tion  point,  or  any  other  poiat. 
Bat,  says  Peirce,  "  These  wonU  are  vad  in  nelaimimf,  and  are  wbat  all  know  than  to  be,  sal^  i 
notona  ,■  aa  I  call  then.  May  I  not  call  them  what  Utey  ant  "—lUd.  T*a,  truly.  Bat  t»  m 
eiaim  ia  to  oryout,  and  eODSoqoeDtly  eyery  oitfery  is  aiieni«Mtf<D«j  though  tkm  are  twoc^aaw 
to  one,  that  no  mterjectUm  of  be  used  by  the  liawler.  Aa  good  an  argument,  or  better,  n»r  ki 
framed  against  every  one  of  thia  gentleman's  professed  improvementa  in  grammar ;  and  u  lor  be 

Sanctuauon  and  orthography,  any  reader  may  be  preaumed  capable  of  aeeing  that  they  an  sat 
t  to  be  proposed  aa  models. 

Obs.  18.~I  like  ny  position  of  the  word,<*  atat "  better  ttaos  that  wliidi  FMrce  aupMsea  to  hcin 
OBly  right  place;  and,  eartaialy,  bis  rule  for  the  location  of  words  of  this  aort,  aawellaahisBete 
that  tlwy  must  always  stand  alone,  is  aa  false,  as  it  is  new.  The  obvious  miastatenent  of  I^velh 
Adam,  Oould,  Murray,  Churchill,  Alger,  Smith,  Onv,  IngeraoU,  and  others,  that,  "  IntcijsBliBei 
are  worda  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  tetOence,  I  hadQOtonlyfXcluded.frommy  graiawn, 
but  expressly  feasured  in  them.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  prop  any  error  of  the  old  theoristi,  tkit 
Z  happened  to  set  one  interjection  "tehere"  according  to  tnts  new  oracle,  "it  never  btlotifti." 
And  if  any  body  but  he  has  been  practically  misled  by  their  mistake,  it  in  not  I,  but  mwe  pnka- 
bty  some  of  the  following  authors,  here  cited  for  bis  refutation :  "  I  fear,  ajas .'  for  my  life."— 
Gram,  p-  89.  *'  I  have  been  occupied,  alat !  with  trifles." — MwraigU  Gr.,  Ex.  far  ParttMe,  f.  ii 
Guy't.f.  66.  "  We  eiuerly  puraue  pleasore,  but,  alat !  we  often  mistake  the  road."— mmA'* 
Ifeto  Oram.  p.  40.  "  To-morrow,  alaa!  tfaoo  mowetf  b*  eomfortleaa !  "—WriglWa  Gram-j-  If. 
*'  Time  flies,  O  /  how  fwiftly."— ifwray's  Oniat.  C  ^  "Mr  friend,  oAu /  Udaad."— /.  iwi 
Oreim.  p.  21.  "  But /oAn.  afat  /  Ac  is  vary  Idla."'-ir«fvAanf  i  Onm.  p.  22.  "  For  pale  and  na 
be  was,  ataa  the  while  M'—SrsNSsn:  Joh.  Diet.  "Butyet,  alaaf  O  but  yet,  oAu/ oar  haps  be  bet 
hard  haps." — Stdnbt:  ib.  "  Nay,  (whafs  incredible,)  eUackl  I  hardly  bear  a  woman's  clack.' 
— SwiPT  1  ib.  "  Thus  life  is  spent  (oA/e  upon't !)  In  being  toach'd,  and  crying — Don't  I "— Ctaw*< 
i,  231.  "  For  whom,  o^/  dost  thoa  prepare  "Tbe  sweets  that  I  waa  wont  to  ahare  ? "— /d.  i,9lH. 
"  But  here,  oJlu the  difference  lies." — la,i,  100.  "Their  names,  oiot/  in  vaJn  reproach  an  agt," 
tlt.—td.  i,88.  "  Wbat  nature,  oAu.'  has  denied,"  &c.—/i(.  i,  23S.  **A.  Al^Stan^^  tkMi 
and  Hopkins,  hail!  B.  Amen."— /ti  i,  25. 

"These  Fate  reserv'a  to  grace  thy  rdgn  divine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  but  oA  /  withheld  fotm  miae  1 "— PofM,  Ihm,  IH,  27fi. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  PROMISCUOUS. 

D7- [Tbs  IbnewliMt  etasaples  of  bad  snnnar,  belac  similar  In  thair  ebaiaetat  to  oOmss  ahaedj  esUM 
SM  to  as  waweledi  ug  ttw  pn^  aeoonllns  to  fbmnlM  prsvlonslj  given.] 

Lbssoh  L — Akt  Pakts  of  Spbich. 
'<  Such  an  one  I  beliere  joun  will  be  proved  to  be." — Pbbi  :  Fammm'a  Gram,  p.  1.  "tV 
the  diatinoti<Hi  between  the  impenfoet  and  the  perfieet  tenses,  it  may  bo  observed,"  ftc'* 
Abmoorth'a  Oram,  p.  122.  "  The  subjeot  is  certainly  worthy  eonsdetation."— A.  p-  Ij'* 
w  By  this  means  all  ambiguity  and  controTeny  is  aruded  tm  this  point."— BaSfsM, 
eipia  of  Eng.  Gram.,  btk  Ed.,  Pref.  p.  vi.  "Tbe  perfect  participle  m  English  has  both  v 
active  and  pasaive  signification.'  —/ft.  p.  68.  "Tha  (jd  house  is  at  length  &llen  dawn-'j- 
Ib.  p.  7S.  "The  king,  with  the  lorda  and  oommons,  constitute  the  English  form  of  govta- 
ment." — Ib.  p.  93.  •*  The  yerb  in  the  aingn^y  agrees  with  the  person  next  it."— i6.  f-  * 
"  Jaae  found .fieth's  J^ea  in  James'  hat."— .Alton's  Oram.  p.  Iff.  " Charles'  tssknisfl 
greac"— iUd.  15.  "The  eonjugation  oi  a  rerb  Is  the  naming,  in  regular  order,  its  swsnl 
modes  tenses,  nomben  and  persons."— fft.  p.  Si,   "  The  long  remembered  b^gsr  vss  tm 

•  SseSSsm.xiz,4;  also  xvOI,  Sa.  Pslrce  hss  many  timet  mu7Mrt«(  thta  taxL  or  sobs  sart  <f  It :  M^^J* 
Is  renaAabts,  be  nowhen  egress  sttbsr  with  Massif  or  with  the  »ble!  "0!  Absaknl  wj  sm  '^-o^ 
P.M.  "OAhsalm!  my aoa,mysga!  weaMMMIlwldlsdtetbse.n-Atp.aiM. 
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mmL"-— IS^  1ft  Id.,  p.  60.  "Patttd^w  refer  to wmn*  snd  pnmomu.**— A.  p.  81.  **7 
hm  an  uaifono  scmnd  in  evtiy  poauion  nevat  in  of." — HaUoeH^t  Ortmt.,  1st  Ed., jp^  10. 
"  Xlure  ftre  thrM  genden ;  the  maaonlinet  the  feminine  and  neuter." — lb.  p.  48.  'H  hen 
» tAot  oocnr  together,  sometimes  the  particle  to  is  taken  ae  an  adverb." — /&.  p.  124.  "  The 
deSoitioB  of  the  articles  show  that  they  modify  tiie  words  to  which  they  belong." — Ih. 
p.  laS.  "  The  auxiliaries  aAoO,  mtt  or  tMouid  ia  implied."— A.  p.  192.  "  Sin^  rhyme 
tm^uis  omiti  the  final  short  syllable."— A.  p.  244.  "Agreeable  to  this,  we  read  of  namae 
bsteg  blotted  ovt  of  Ood's  booh."— Bokdu  :  ^  p.  1M  ;  Weitter'a  PMUm.  Oram.  100 ;  Jm- 
fmti  0mm.  107*  "The  first  pefton  Is  the  person  speaUng."— GoAMiiry*  Oommom  JScAoef 
Gram.  p.  10.  "Accent  is  the  laying  a  peculiar  streea  of  the  Toico  on  a  certain  letter  or 
syUablein  aword."— ii.,  Ed.  of  1842,  p.  76.  "Thomas*  horse  was  caught."— i^«^'a 
Oram.  p.  04.  "  You  was  loved." — lb.  p.  4fi.  "  The  nominatiTe  and  objectiTe  end  the 
tamo." — Bm.  T.  Smith't  Oram.  p.  18.  "  The  number  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  subatantiTea, 
vetwot  the  singular  and  the  [uaraL"— -A.  p.  32.  "/ia  called  the  pronoun  of  the  ,;lrt(  per- 
sa^irtiiehiethepanmspeaUBg."'— JVuM'eiVwtfieatOram.p.  8S.  "nisflSHntUlalemenli 
of  ttie  phrase  Is  an  intranntire  genmdiTe  and  an  adjeotiTe." — Haten'a  Praelieal  Oram.  p.  141. 
"Being  rich  it  no  Justification  for  such  impudence." — lb.  p.  141.  "His  haring  beena 
siddier  in  the  rerolution  is  not  doubted." — lb.  p.  143.  "  Catching  fish  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  catching  fish." — lb, 
p.  144.  "  The  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  the  wwk's  being  finished  at  the  time  specified." — 
A.  p.  146.  "The  former  vioiousneee  of  that  man  caused  his  being  suspected  of  this 
etime." — lb.  p.  140.  "  But  person  and  number  applied  to  verbs  means,  certain  termina- 
tioiM."— Bam<^«  Onm.  p.  09.  "  Robert  fell  a  tree.'^— A.  p.  04.  "  Charles  raised  up."— A. 
p.  04.  "It  might  not  be  an  useless  waste  of  time." — lb.  p.  42.  ••Nd.ther  will  you  lunro 
ihttm^lieU  in  tiie  writings  snd  woiks  of  others  whii^  characterise  the  vulgar."- A. 
p.  6.  is  the  first  person,  because  it  denotes  the  speaker." — A.  p.  40.  "  I  would  refer 
dte  student  to  Hedgn'  or  Watts'  Logic."- A.  p.  16.  "Hedge's,  Watt's,  Kirwin'a,  and 
OoUaid's  Lofpc"— PotAm-  and  Fox' t  Gram., Part  III,  p.  116.  "Letters  are  called  vowds 
whieh  make  a  full  and  perfect  sound  of  themselves."—  Cvtkr't  Onm.  p.  10.  <*  It  has  both 
a  dngnlar  aad^ural  construction."— A.  p.  23.  "  For  he  beholdest  thy  beams  no  mm."— 
Akp.  ISO.  *'To  this  sentimeDt  the  Comrnittee  has  the  candour  to  ineUne,  as  it  will  appear 
by  tiieir  sDmrning  up."— JtfaepAmon'f  Oufan,  PrMm.  DUe.  p.  xviiL  "  Thia  Is  redudng  the 
point  at  issue  to  a  narrow  compass." — R.  p.  xxv.  "  Since  the  English  sat  fOot  upon  the 
%eSL" — EseUe*  of  Nona  Scotia,  p.  12.  "The  arrangemeot  of  its  dSerent  parts  are  eaMly 
retained  by  the  memory." — Hiley't  Oram.,  3d  Bd.,  p.  202.  "  llie  words  employed  are  the 
most  ap[»^»riate  which  could  have  been  selected." — lb.  p.  182.  "  To  prevent  it  launeh- 
ingl" — A.  p.  130.  "  Webster  has  been  followed  in  preference  to  others,  where  it  diffen 
msa  them." — Fhuae'i  Gram.  p.  8.  "  Exclamation  snd  Interrogation  are  often  mistaken  for 
one  ancrther." — ButAanan't  B.  Syntax,  p.  160.  "When  all  nature  is  hushed  in  sleep,  and 
Bddur  lore  nor  guilt  keep  their  vigOs.  — Attm's  Gram.  p.  96. 

■*When  all  nature's  hushed  aaleep, 
JXvt  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep." — A.  p.  95. 

Lisbon  XL — Airr  Pabts  or  Spsbck. 
"A  YusirTBB  and  Pobt  are  two  different  Things." — Brighttan^B  Gram.  p.  168.  "  Those 
Q«-"*^Tt  will  arise  from  the  weU.  expressing  c£  the  SuUect."- A.  p.  160.  "Therefore^e 
awjjMiftt«n  of  iMfmrft,  Is  taken  no  notioe  of  here." — Maaon't  Si^phmero,  p.  vil.  "  When 
cmriia^  or  pathos  are  necessary  to  be  expressed."- J9'uin;>Arey'*  Punctuation,  p.  38. 
"Whether  this  mode  of  punctuation  is  correct,  and  whether  It  be  proper  to  close  the  ten- 
tanee  with  the  mark  of  admiration,  may  be  made  a  question." — lb.  p.  39.  '*  Bat  not  everr 
miter  in  thoee  days  were  thus  correct." — A.  p.  09.  "The  sounds  of  A,  in  English 
orthoepy,  are  no  lees  than  four." — A.  p.  69.  **  Our  present  code  of  rules  are  thought  to  be 
generally  correct." — lb.  p.  70.  "  To  prevent  its  running  into  another." — Hwn^Any't  Pnw- 
0%,  p.  7.  Shakespeare,  perhaps,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  which  England  has 
wodaced."— A  p.  93.  "  lliia  I  will  illustrate  by  examjde ;  but  loior  to  which  a  few  pre- 
UBriBMry  remorfca  may  be  necessary." — A.  p.  107.  "All  such  are  entitled  to  two  aeoenta 
esA,  and  soom  ot  which  to  two  accents  nearly  equaL" — A.  p.  109.  "  But  smne  eases  of 
the  kind  are  so  plain  that  no  one  need  to  exercise  hu  judgment  therein." — A.  p.  122.  "  I 
hare  forbore  to  use  the  word." — A.  p.  127.  "  The  propositions, '  He  may  study,  'He  might 
■tady,'  ■  He  could  study,'  affirms  an  ability  or  power  to  study." — HaUock't  Oram,  of  1842, 
p>  76.  "The  divisioBs  of  the  tenses  has  occasioned  grammarians  much  trouble  and  per- 
plexity."— A.  p.  77.  "  By  adopting  a  familiar,  inductive  method  presenting  this  sulgect» 
itm^horvndmdhuhly  attraettTe^Tonngleaniera.''— ITo^  Gram.,  latEd.,p.  I; 
ld«9i  11801,11.  "  Tbo  deflnitiona  and  rules  of  different  grammarians  were  carefully  com- 
pand  with  each  other." — A.  Prefaog,  p.  iii.  *•  So  as  not  wholly  to  prevent  some  sounds 
Wtting."— S&sriton'f  EUmenU  of  EngUah,  p.  64.  "  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  not  yet  taken 
aeliee  of." — A.  p.  II.  "It  u  rr  m  ttrango,  Ac.  seems  to  express  only  that  lAs  (Aui^  is 
Hd,  strai^e.  ftc  —  7^  WM-wMar^  Oram.  p.  08.  "Tna  wniHiitQ  is  easier  than  tkb  ru- 
tlKTUta  a  conquest"- A.  p.  60.  "  The  United  Butes  finds  itself  the  owner  of  a  rast  wgion 
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ttf  ewM&y  the  Wm%."-~Eormm  Mmm  m  Omfimt,  MAB.  **0d>  or  —  luWiii  Bhl 
bafimawonUUaPnax."— &IF.CMfc'«iV«i<^atMi.p.43.  '  nnii  w  Igiliiirt 
to  s  vord,  !■  ft  Safflx."— A.  p.  43.  **Two-tiiicdi  oC  my  hair  hM  Uka  «Cr->JLp.l 
"'Snepecttns'  deecribee  'we,'  by  expreanng,  ineidentftlly,  en  act  of  *wtt."*— 
"  Sftniel't  prediotioiu  are  now  bring  falflUed." — U.  p.  IM.  *•  His  being  a  adu)lK.Mil 
him  to  respeot." — A.  p.  141.  "I  doubted  his  having  been  a  soldief." — Jb,9.ltX,  "Tin 
a  madman  s  sword  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief^  cannot  be  regarded  aa  roobiag  hsL'— ] 
p.  129.  "I  tlionght  it  to  be  him;  but  it  was  not  him."— A.  {l  149.  *■  It  was  not  at  4 
you  saw." — lb.  p.  149.  "Not  to  know  what  happened  before  yon  was  bofla,iBal«qnia{ 
a  boy."— A.  p.  149.  "How  long  was  you  gi^gf  Three  days."— A.  p.  IfiS.  "Tk^ 
A4jeetiTo  ia  plaoed  nitxt  the  Honn."— A.  p.  166.  "All  ma*  Mt  Bab"— A  p. 
**This  is  parsing  their  own  language,  and  aot  tho  authnc'i.''— VUVa  SekaalOnm^  Ittl 
p.  73.  "  Nouns  which  denote  maws,  at*  v£  the  maecnline  gendeE."— p.  49.  "XJ 
winch  denote  females,  are  oi  ttte  feminine  gender."— A.  p.  49.  "  Wham  *  ooa^nMa 
mprcesod  between  more  than  tw^  objects  of  the  saou  elasa,  the  suporiittiTa  Atgnt  it  fl 
ployed."— A.  p.  133.  **  Where  <f  or  c  go  before,  the  additional  letter  4  or  ^  in  this  eoeml 
ibrm,  coalesce  into  one  letter  with  the  radical  d  oc  (."—Dr.  Jafawoa'a  Grimt.  D>  9.  "  Vi 
words  whifih  will  show  what  kind  of  ahonse  yoa  lin  in — what  kind  «f  noookTosh 
in  your  hand— what  kind  of  a  d^  it  is." — KW«  Oram.  p.  7.  "One  wovdarmaniitf 
joined  to  nouns  or  pronouns  to  modify  their  meaning." — A.,  2d  F4.,  p.  SOu  "Gdsrf  ii 
a^yective ;  it  explains  the  quality  or  character  of  erery  person  or  thing  to  wUtli  i 
applied." — lb,  p.  33 ;  Abriig.  32.  "A  great  puUio  as  well  aa  iwivate  advantage  sriwi  b 
erery  one's  devoting  himself  to  that  occupatioD  which  he  prefen,  and  far  wlaeb  kti 
apecially  fitted."— Watlamd  :  W^'t  Oram.  p.  121 ;  WM;  180.  "  Tbora  was  a  cbn« 
hu  lecovetiog  his  senses.  Not  thus:  'There  wasaehanoeof  him  leeovauag  lus»aw< 
MjuuiFL&T."— See  WMt't  Gram,  1st  Ed.  p.  121 ;  113th,  13£.  "This  may  ba  kamn  br 
not  havingauy  ooaoecting  word  immediately  praeadiag  iX,"—WMa  Orm^idSiia 
p>  181.  "  j!here  are  irrtfolar  expresMons  oeeainonally  to  be  mat  widi,  wUt^asagewa 
torn  lather  than  analogy,  aanotion." — A.  p.  148.  **He  added  an  anaedole  of  Qm 
xaUeving  Tliomson  ftom  prison."— A.  p.  160.  "The  daily  labtn-  of  her  hands  prscml 
her  all  that  is  necassarj." — A.  p.  182.  "  Its  being  mt,  need  make  no  change  ia  year  dm 
mination." — Hart's  Gram,  p.  128.  "The  classification  of  words  into  what  is  osOed  t] 
Parts  of  Speech." — IVsUTt  Oram.  p.  6.  "  Such  licenses  may  be  explained  nnder  vhit 
wullytenaadFigurea."- A.  p.  212. 

"  Liberal,  not  Uvish,  is  kind  nature's  handa." — U.  p.  IM* 
"Thsy  IkU  successive  and  successive  live."- ii,  p.  ili, 

Lsssoir  nz. — AicT  FiJtTS  of  Spbbch. 
"A  figure  of  Etymology  is  the  inteotional  deviation  in  the  usual  form  of  a  word"—  RVM 
Oram.,  2d  EditioH,  p.  213.  "A  figure  of  Syntax  is  the  inteiUional  deviation  in  the  onulea 
atmction  of  a  word." — A.  318.  "  Synecdodie  is  putting  the  name  of  the  whole  of  o 
tiling  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole." — A.  p.  162.  "Apostrophe  is  taming  off  tn 
the  regular  course  of  the  subject  to  address  some  peretm  or  thJjtz." — A.  316.  **  Even  jm 
pupils  will  perform  such  exercises  with  snrpiisiug  interest  toM  facility,  «ad  will  vae* 
sciottsly  gsin,  in  alittle  time,  more  knowledge  of  thesteuotureofLanguaga than hecssM 

S[uire  1^  a  drilling  of  several  years  in  the  usual  routine  of  parsing.  "~A.  Prrfaea,  p>  iv-  "i 
ew  Rules  of  construction  are  employed  in  this  Part,  to  guide  in  the  exeniae  of  punt-"'! 
Ibidem.  "  The  name  of  every  person,  object,  or  thing,  which  can  be  thought  d,  or  tftki 
of,  is  a  noun." — lb.  p.  18;  Abridged  Ed.  19.  "A  dot,  resemblit^  our  period,  is  asedbcnra 
every  word,  as  well  aa  at  tha  alosa  of  the  Tarsee."—  W.  Dag't  Pam^maHm,  p.  1> :  L  iii  IW 
"Casting  tvpea  inmatrieea  was  hivantad  by SchoaAr, in  1453.  — p. 23. 
perusing  it,  he  sud,  that,  so  fiu  ftom  it  showing  the  priscmer's  guilt,  it  poaitindy  sstsblaba 
nis  innocence." — lb.  p.  37.  "By  printing  the  nommo^iceaad  MrAin/iaUeletten,thtnsil 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance."— A.  p.  77.  "  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  to 
using  unnecessary  words." — A.  p.  99.  "  Meeting  a  friend  the  other  day,  he  ssid  tsa4 
•Whereareyongmag?'"— A.p.  124.  "  John  was  first  denied  apfimt  tham  ha  waspia—fl 
«AMn,  than  hawasoffind  tktm."—Lmmi^»  Gram.,  Alh  £d^  p.  68.  "Hawaadsaitd  at 
mlHiok"- ITstfi's  &Aoo<  Oraai..  1st.  Ed., p.  146.  "They  were<rifereda pardoa.''--'W| 
jrvrray,  p.  118 ;  ir«Ui,  146.  "  I  wss  this  day  shown  a  new  potatoe."— DAawn :  Wtktf'i 
PAj&w.  Oram.  p.  179;  In^.  Oram.  128;  fVatm'a  Oram.  163;  *r«W«,  163.  "Noes*  « 
pronoBOS  which  denote  males  are  of  the  maaculine  gender." — &  &  Ormat't  Om.  M 
Ed.,  p.  211.  "There  are  three  degrees  of  oompariion^the  poaitive,  ooavantiTCtM 
superlative."- A.  p.  216 ;  Firtt  Let.  p.  49.  "  The  first  two  refier  to  direction;  the  lUiiH 
locality."— A.  Gr.  p.  103.  ■■  The  following  are  some  of  the  verbs  which  tska  a  dinrtiM 
indirect  o^ecb" — lb.  p.  62.  "I  wss  not  aware  of  his  being  the  judge  of  the  Ss^M* 
Court."— A. p. M.  "An  ii^iract qnaatian  m^'iabr  to  aithtrof  thaivealaasnbaf  • 
dadaiatiTC  ■BBtonoab"— A.  p.  ISS.  "lamnotaoiartaf  Jbwfflfcfriiatf  tfkiabmtf^ 
tma:'—a,  p.  169.    «  Wa  Iclt  oa  Toaaday."— A.  p.  108.  *<HaltfWMhaMldMkb*^ 
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thAaxrinloftliestMnur."— IM.  "W«toldliinilAa<A«Mi(t(tenM— Wetold  Umto 
famw." — i&.  p.  168.    "B«C8QM  n«wt»QiiRbI«  to  Mrsoade  the  multitade,  h«  left  in  cUi- 

SU" — ^i&.p.  172.   "Heff^aBdAwAhlsbrothflr  withhim."— /A.  p.2£4.  "ThiaBtatinff.or 
Iwfau,  or  danyiaf  any  thing,  it  ealled  tiu  faidiwIiTO  mode,  or  iMBiB«r  ^  ipMiUng.  — 
Wmiir»Gram,p.niAirU9aEi,n,  **Tlib  tookplaeartimr  ftiand  Sb  JodiuBentiU 

 fVtkTg  OrOM.,  2d.  Ed.»p.  150>    "Th*iw»nnTnf  *ymiwgl«i<y'«fttnplnyiTig)i^n^ftfn0^ff||||y 

in  raw  ding  will  be  the  lol^Mt  of  another  pi^." — lb.  16Q.  *'  Verj  little  time  ta  neeeaaaiT 
for  Johnfton's  condnding  a  treaty  with  the  bookaeller." — lb.  150.  "  My  father  is  not  now 
■iA.  bttt  if  he  wot  your  Krvicea  would  be  welcome." — ChanSm't  Orammor,  1821,  p.  54. 
"  Wlmn  we  begin  to  write  or  aeaak,  w«  oa^  ^wrknuly  to  fix  in  our  minda  a  clear  ooaoep> 
tion  of  the  endtobeained  at. — Bhm'a  Mtlonet  p.  108.  **  Length  of  days  are  in  her  right 
hjoid,  and  in  her  left  hand  richea  and  lumor."—Aiffioiif'*.^na^tMWo^  Orommar, 
1849t  p.  £9.  "The  active  and  pai^Te  present  express  different  ideas." — R  p.  235.  "An 
/MpraptfT  D^MMong,  or  Digi^h,  is  a  dipnthong  in  which  only  one  of  the  Towels  are  sound- 
ed."— /Wl*r'«  e.  Oram.  8to,  1850.  (  116.  "  The  real  origin  of  the  words  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  Latin." — lb.  i  120.  "  What  sort  at  an  alphabet  &e  Gothic  langnages  possess,  wa 
know ;  what  sort  of  alphabet  they  require,  we  can  determine." — lb.  {  127.  "  The  Bunio 
Alphabet  whether  borrowed  or  invented  by  the  early  Chttbs,  is  of  groater  antiquity  than 
atlker  the  oldest  Teutonics  the  Uoeso-Oothio  Alphabets." — lb.  il29.  "Common  to 
Ow  Maaeuline  and  the  Neuter  Qenden."~-iB.  f  222.  "  Li  the  Anglo-Baxon  Aw  was  eonunon 
to  both  the  Masculine  and  Neuter  Gendera."— A.  (  222.  -  When  time,  number,  or  dimen* 
uoa  are  specified,  the  adjectiTe  follows  the  snbstantiTe." — lb.  $  469.  "  Nor  pain,  nor  grie( 
nor  anxious  fear  Invade  thy  bounds." — lb.  f  663.  "To  Brighton  the  Pavilion  lends  a  latk 
mtd  pimtltr  grace."— ii.  f  590.  "  From  this  oonsideratim  nouns  have  been  giTan  Imfe  ana 
paiwn,  the  zsnuk" — D.  C.  Alien's  Orammatic  Guide,  p.  10. 

"  For  it  seems  to  guard  and  cherish 

Even  the  waywazd  dxeamei^I," — JiiMiw  JomtuU. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  XUL— SrNTACTICAL. 
£t  the  foUowinff  Lettons,  are  exemplified  mott  of  the  Exceptione,  tome  of  the 
Notet,  and  many  of  t/te  ObtervcUione,  tinder  the  preceding  RuUe  of  Syntax ; 
to  which  Exceptione,  Notee,  or  Obeervattone,  the  learner  may  recvrt  for  an 
explanation  of  vhateoever  ie  dij^cuU  in  tht  parting,  or  peeuHar  im  at  0oi»> 
stru^ion,  of  these  examplei  or  otheri. 

Lnsoir  I. — ^Pbosx. 

*■  7%e  higher  a  bird  flies,  the  more  oat  of  danger  he  is ;  and  the  higher  a  Ohiiatiu 
mmn  above  the  world,  the  safer  are  his  oomibrts. ' — Sparke. 

"In  this  pmnt  of  view,  and  wifA  this  ezplaoaticm,  U  ia  supposed,  \ty  some  gram- 
mriyM*,  that  our  language  contdns  a  few  Inpersotial  Verbs;  that  is,  twrAs  whidi 
declare  the  exiatenoe  of  some  aedm  or  alata,  Imt  MfAteA  do  not  refer  to  anj  animate 
being,  or  any  determinate  partisnlar  snbjeet" — L.  Iherrag'e  €hram.  8to,  p.  109. 

Thus  in  England  and  Fnnee,  a  ^reat  landholder  possesses  a  hundred  Hmee  the 
inropertT  tbi^  is  necessBir  for  the  subsiatenoe  of  a  family ;  and  each  landlord  has  pei> 
tapeo  hundred  families  dependent  on  him  Ibrsuhnstence." —  Webber' e  Eeeay»,y.  87. 

is  as  poenble  to  beioome  pedantiek  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be  trovikeome 
by  ill-timed  civility." — JohuonU  Samhier,  No.  178. 

■*  To  commence  aathor,  ie  to  claim  praise  ;  and  no  man  can  justly  aspire  to  honour, 
but  at  the  hasard  of  disgraoe." — lb.  No.  93. 

"For  ministers  to  be  mient  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  ie  to  renouace  it;  and  to  fly  m 
to  desert  it." — South  :  OraWe  Synonymee,  p.  7. 

'*  Such  instances  shew  bow  mueh  the  ttMime  depends  upon  a  just  selection  ef 
drcumstaBoes;  and  vith  how  great  eare  every  dnamstanoe  most  be  avoided,  which 
ly  bordoring  in  the  leeut  upon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  ike  trifling^  alters 
tbe  tme  of  the  amotion.''— BhtL  p.  48. 

**  This  greak  poet  and  philosinihw,  CA«  mm  he  oontenplated  the  natm  of  tba 
Deity,  fowtd  that  he  waded  hut  the  more  oat  of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himeelf 
ia  the  thought  inetead  of  finding  an  end  to  it." — Adoieon. 

**Odinr  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  Woden,  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  GoUw, 
tmwmg  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks."— IPUiMr's  Eesayt.  p.  262. 
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ioteramne." — Ojpi«t  oi»  Zfir^,  p.  146. 

"  Object  of  bearioff  nuy  be  oomparod  together,  as  also  of  taate,  of  amell,  and  of 
tonob :  but  tbe  chief  ^^aui  of  oomparison  are  obfeett  of  eight. " — £ame$^  £1.  of  Oct  I 
Vol.  ii,  p.  186.  ' 

'*  Tbe  mriona  Tektioos  of  tbe  variooa  Objecta  exhibited  bj  this  (I  mean  relataon 
of  near  and  distant,  pretent  and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and  indefiniu, 
&e.)  made  it  oeoeaaaiy  that  Am  tktre  aboold  not  be  one.  but  manj  ProDoons,  aatk 
■■  Ms,  This,  That,  Other,  Any,  Some,  ko  "—Harris's  Hermes,  p.  73. 

**  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  agnal  honontf  oil  j 
model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  "~.52air*«  £het.^.  402. 

"  The  knowledge  of  why  they  so  exist,  most  be  Uie  last  act  of  &Toar  vkiek  tai  : 
ud  toil  will  bestow."— J?tuA,  on  the  Voice,  p.  253. 

"It  is  unbelief,  and  not  faith,  that  rinka  the  anner  into  despnideiiey. — 
titnity  ^sowns  sooh  obaruten." — FaUer,  on  lh«  Gospel,  p.  141. 

That  God  created  the  nniverse,  [and]  that  men  arc  aoooantable  for  their  aolUM, 
are  frequently  mei^imied  by  logicians,  as  instanoeB  of  the  mind  judging.'^ 

LnsoM  n. — Pbosi. 

*'  To  oensnre  woriu,  no!  mm,  it  tbe  nut  prerogative  of  eritkasn ;  and  aBeori-  ' 
ingly  all  personal  censora  u  here  svoided,  nnless  where  necessary  to  illastrata  mm 
general  proposition." — Karnes,  M.  of  Orit.,  Introduction,  ^.  27- 

"  7%«r0  remains  to  show  by  examples  the  manner  of  treating  subjects,  so  n  to 
them  a  ridicalons  appearance." — Ih.  Vol.  i,  p.  303. 

"  The  making  of  poetry,  like  any  other  handicraft,  may  be  leamod  by  indiutzy."—  j 
Ma^herson's  Preface  to  Ossitt$t,  p.  xlv.  i 

"  Whatever  is  found  more  strange  or  beaatifcd  than  was  expected,  is  judged  tn  W 
more  strange  or  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality." — Kames,  El.  of  Orit.  Vol.  i,  241 

Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  of  a  plant,  are  composed  of  oettain  grat  | 
TCsaels;  these  [,]  of  «mai2sr;  and  these  a{^  stiUcmol^  ' 
as  we  can  diseoTer." — Jd.  ib.  p.  270. 

"  This  caaae  of  boauty,  is  too  eztenrive  to  be  handled  as  a  branch  of  any  o^ 
■nbgeot :  for  to  asoeitun  with  SMmacy  even  tbe  proper  meaning  <tf  words,  mattaidk 
of  their  figaratin  power,  ipotdd  require  a  lar^  rolame ;  on  nssfiil  work  indeed,  bat 
not  to  be  attempted  widnnt  a  lane  ilbo6k  of  time,  atody,  and  reflestioD." — Id,  ToL 
ii,  p.  16. 

"  0  the  faoarly  dangers  that  we  here  walk  in/   Every  sense,  and  member,  w  a 
snare ;  every  oreataro,  and  every  duty,  t«  a  snare  to  ns." — Baxter,  Saints'  MeaL 

"For  a  man  to  give  his  opiuion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  ts  an  anjmtiSaUB 
piece  of  rashness  and  foUy." — Addison. 

"  JluU  the  sentiments  Uius  prevalent  among  the  early  Jews  respecting  the  diviss 
autluKity  of  the  Old  Te^ment  were  correct,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Jeaas 
Christ  and  his  apostles." — Gumey's  Essays,  p.  69. 

"  So  in  Society  we  are  not  our  own,  but  Christ's,  and  the  ohorch's,  to  good  wefb 
and  servioes,  yet  all  in  bve." — Barclay's  Works,  Vol.  i,  p.  84. 

"He  {Dr.  /oAhsm]  sat  vp  in  bis  bed,  dapp^  his  luods,  oitrf erwif ,  *Ohrem 
we  t  * — a  peoaliar  sxcMiMtftm  tX.  his  when  he  rqmees." — Botmll^s  Lift  of  Jehm 
sen,  Vol.  fii,  p.  56. 

*'  Single,  doable,  and  treble  emphaaii,  are  notUng  bat  ezampUa  of  autitbasit."— 
KnowMs  MoeuUomst,  p.  xxviii. 

"  The  oarioas  thing,  and  what,  I  wonld  almost  say,  settles  tbe  point,  is,  that  ae 
do  Horace  no  service,  even  aooMdiog  to  our  view  of  tbe  matter,  by  rejeotiog  Um 
•eboliast's  explauation.  No  two  e^  can  be  more  Hie  each  other  than  Hones'i 
Malihinus  and  Seneca's  Mecenas." — Philological  Museum,  Vol.  i,  p.  477. 

"Asiing,  €<mduet,  behaeiaur,  abstraoted  from  all  r^jard  to  wfaat  ia,  in  &et  asid 
event*  tbe  oonsaqoenee  of  A,  ti  Assjf  the  nataral  objaot  of  thb  monl  disnaniaiil, 
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ImeolitiTC  tnidi  OKd  [mf  or]  MwbnnJ  k  ^  tgmSaHn  nHra."-^Adltr'« 

mogg,  p.  277. 

{"To  60  whst  18  r^ht,  with  Qnperrerted  fiicnltki,  i$  ten  <MMff  mumt  Ihu  to  undo 
pt  is  wnm^*  — /Wfer's  .^funEym,  p.  37. 

''Some  iiaAirw^iiwnpotn<amintakMtondaiinih6n,(A«iR^  tbejm."— 
BmuiOB :  Joktuon's  Diet.  w.  Paint. 

"  SajB  John  MiUtm,  io  that  impasrioned  speeoh  for  the  Libeiir  of  Unlioenaed 
Wtiu,  where  everr  word  leape  with  intellectaal  life,  *  Who  kilu  a  man,  hUU  % 
MOBule  ereatim,  6od*8  unage ;  but  who  destn^  ■  good  book,  hiiU  reason  itself, 
Si  dM  image  of  €h>d,  aa  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bnrden  npon  the 
■th;  but  ■  good  book  is  the  preoioos  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
mmnA  npon  pnrpon  for  a Ura  beyond  life  1 ' " — LouuviSe  JBxamuur,  Jane,  1860. 

liuson  m. — Pbosi. 
"Tbe  i^uloeopber,  the  saint,  or  the  hero— lA«  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man— 
>7  often  Ues  bid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  vthieh  a  proper  education  might  have 
hateired  and  brought  to  Ught." — Addi$on. 

"TheiMar  As^Mv,  he  had  ao  used  the  matter,  that  what  by  force,  what  by  policy, 
tidun  from  the  Christians  aboot  ihir^  small  castles." — Skt^Ut. 

"jKisan  important  truth,  that  reli^on,  Tital  rdigien,  the  reitgion  of  tbe  heart,  is 
fttBoitpowerftil  mxiliary  of  reason,  in  wapng  war  with  the  mssioiiB,  and  promoting 
to  weet  coropoagre  which  oonstitates  the  peace  of  God." — Mum^*i  JTsy,  p.  181. 

'*Praf,  $ir,  te  jdeaud  to  take  tbe  part  of  tu  htauiit$  and  fof^au$  into  yoar  eon- 
aden^,  and  do  not  let  ns  he  JlaUered  out  of  oar  senses.  TeU  people  that  we  ftir 
MCI  npeet  honest  plain  answcra,  aa  well  as  other  folks." — Spectator,  No.  584. 

"Unhappu  it  would  be  for  ns,  did  not  uniformity  prevai7  in  morals:  (Aof  nor 
Mtioea  AtnUd  nnifonnly  be  directed  to  what  is  good  and  agatost  what  is  ill,  it'fiM 
gmlest  biating  in  society ;  and  in  order  to  nniformity  of  action,  nniformitj  (tf  sent»- 
MtisiDdiapeiiaable."— .Komes.  El.  of  Orit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  866. 

"Thaa  the  pleasure  of  all  the  senses  is  the  eame  in  all,  high  and  2ot0,  learned  and 
nkan^:* —Burke,  on  Tatte,  p.  39. 

"Upieardt  of  eight  millions  of  acres  Aom,  I  believe,  been  thos  ffispned  «P." — 
&ne(y  in  Ameriea,  Tot  i,  p.  888. 

"  IV  Latin  Grammar  eomes  eomeOang  nearer,  bnt  jat  doet  not  fail  tbe  maik 
^."^Mmoh'm  Oram.  Oem.  p.  S81. 

"Of  tbe  like  nature  is  the  following  inaoonraey  of  Deam  Swift* »."—BUdi'e  JUsf. 
}•  105.  '*  ^Rnu,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opmnt,  rekting  to  tlris  wngbtj 
Air,  Si  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  honsea  here." — Ih. 

"A  fitot  is  jnat  twelve  timee  as  long  as  an  inch ;  and  an  boor  is  watj  tmet  the 
'"VArf  aminate." — Murrag'e  Gram.  p.  48. 

"  What  can  we  expect,  who  oome  a  gleaning,  not  after  tbe  first  leapen,  bnt  after 
^  wy  begears  ?  " — Cowleg'e  Pref.  to  Poeme,  p.  x. 

"InonrXin^^  ^n^  iefrajrvrf  into  the  handsof  the  chief-priests  and  ssribes,  by 
laeariot ;  in  hi$  being  by  them  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;  in  hit  being  modked, 
Koitrged,  tpitud  on,  [say  ipxt  wpon,]  and  crucified ;  and  in  hie  rieing  from  the 
^  after  Muee  days ;  there  was  mnoh  that  was  singular,  complicated,  and  not  to  be 
(uilj  calcdatad  on  beforebaod.*  — Gvmev'e  Euage,  p.  40. 

"TV  be  moroee,  imj^acable,  inexoraUt,  and  revengeful,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
"epaetaeies  of  human  nature." — Dr.  J.  Owen, 

"  Nov,  saya  he,  if  tragedy,  which  is  in  its  nature  grand  and  lof^,  will  not  adodt 

Ail,  «^  em  forbear  laughing  to  hear  tbe  historian  Gonaa  Leontinns  atvling 
«nnit  that  cowardly  Persian  king,  /iipiter  y  and  vultures,  Uving  eepvkkru  f 
«W>  Bhetorie,  Part  II.  p.  U. 

"0  l«tthy  all-seeing  eye,  and  not  the  eye  of  the  world,  be  the  star  to  steer  mj 
"ona  j|r;  and  let  thy  bleaaed  bvour,  more  than  tbe  liking  of  any  sinfol  m^n,  1^ 
ay  itady  and  deU^"— Jsmts's  iVdyvrt,  p.  IM. 
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LuMir  IV.  —  Pson. 

"  O  (Atf  jBo^m  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  th«r«of  in  time  of  trouble,  iifaj  thouldat  Am  I 
be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  m  wtj-laring  fflon,  that  tonieth  ande  to  tMnj  ftr ! 
a  mght  1 " — Jeremiah,  xir,  8. 

"When  onoe  the  loog^sii^ring  of  God  wuted  m  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  tik 
was  apreparingt  wherein  few,  tnat  ia,  olght  souls,  wen  saved." — 1  Peier,  in,  20. 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  togjetim ;  iigbteoBsneai  and  peaoe  have  kbaed  ead 
other."— Piabnt,  Ixxzr,  10. 

**  But  tn  vain  they  do  wxAap  me,  teadung  fbr  doctrines  flie  oommandmenti 
men."— Jfa«.  xv,  9. 

"  Knowest  dioa  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  Ai 
iriuamhing  oi  the  vfieked  is  Axui,  and  the  joy  of  toe  hypocrite  hUtnm  momenL" 
— n/o0,  zx,  4,  6. 

**F(V  nowIuethnmgfaaglaHdarkly:  bnfc  tAan,  Aks  to  ftee :  unr  I  iwia  it 
part ;  but  thm  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.^' — 1  Cbr.  ziii,  12. 

"  For  then  the  kiitg  of  Bc^lon'e  army  beneged  Jerusalem  :  and  Jerantah  A>  . 
Ptophet  was  shut  np  In  the  court  of  the  priwn  which  was  in  the  Hng  of  Jmdek'i 
house." — /«*.  xxxii,  2. 

**  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  hound  him,  and  put  him  in  priaoo,  fir 
Merodiat"  sake,  his  Invther  Philip*8  wife" — MaU.  xir,  3. 

"And  now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  man,  endued  with  understanding,  of  Huram  mj 
father's,  the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan." — 2  Oiron,  ii,  13. 

"  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations :  iucenae  is  an  abomination  nnto  me ;  the  nev 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  ccUling  of  aasembUsa,  I  emmet  awag  mCA  .*  ii  ia  iniqailEf 
the  solemn  meeting" — Uaiah,  i,  13. 

*'  For  I  have  beard  the  voice  <iX  the  daughter  of  Zioo,  that  bewaileth  hervelC  thit 
•pnadetii  her  hands,  eojfing.  Woe  is  nw  now  1  for  my  soul  is  weazied  Amohm  of  mn- 
deiers.**— /0r.  iv.  81. 

"  She  saw  men  portrayed  npon  the  wall,  the  %ma^  oi  the  Chaldeans  portiayei 
with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  thdr  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  npai 
their  beads,  aU  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  a^er  the  manner  the  Babjlouais  af 
Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity." — jEsekiel,  xxiii,  15. 

"And  on  them  was  loriUen  aooording  to  all  the  words  which  the  Jjod  spake  with 
yon  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.  — Dtid. 
IX.  10. 

"And  be  charged  thorn  that  they  should  teU  no  man :  but  the  more  be  ofawgsd 
them,  so  much  the  more  a  great  deal  they  published  it." — Mark,  vii,  36. 

**Th«  results  wluoh  God  has  oonneoted  with  aotioos,  will  inevitaUv  ooeor,  all  tk 
created  power  in  the  oniverse  to  tiie  oootnry  notwithsteasdis^" —  We^/kaul**  Meed 
SUsnes,  p.  fi. 

"Am  /not  an  apostle  1  am  /not  free  f  have  I  not  aaen  Jeans  Christ  oar  Load  ? 
ire  not^  my  work  in  the  Lordt  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  nnto  otbm,  jvt  doabtles 
I  am  to  yon :  for  the  seal  of  mtfw  apostleship  are  y»  in  the  Lord." — 1  Cor.  ix*  1,  2. 

"  Not  to  insist  npon  this,  it  is  evident,  that  fonnality  is  n  term  of  general  in  poet 
It  implies,  that  in  religiooa  ejcer«aes  of  all  kinds  the  outward  and  (the}  inward  maa 
are  at  diametrical  variance." — Chapman's  Sermons  to  Prsshj/terians^  p.  354. 

IfUaoir  y^YnsL 

"iSm  the  sole  bUss  Heaven  could  on  aU  bestow. 
Which  who  hut  feels,  can  taste,  hut  thinks,  can  know ; 
Yet,  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  must  miss,  the  0ood,  untaught,  will  find.**— l\)pt. 

"  There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  th*  obstrep'rous  trump  of  fame  ; 
Supremely  Uest,     to  their  portion  fall 
Healtii,  oompetenoe,  and  peace.'*^JSlMtti«. 
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"  High  BtatMBfl  tmnik,  but  nol  Uin,  ereate ; 

None  think  the  ffreat  onhapOT,  bat  th«  great. 

FooIb  gase  and  «7Ky.-  enTj  <urts  a  slnig, 

Wbidi  makefl  a  awam  as  tore$ehed  as  a  kio^." — Jmn^. 
**  Lo,  eartb  receina  him  from  the  b«idinff  dues  1 

iSViufc  down,  ye  mottntaim  ;  hmI,  y«  nmy*,  riM  ; 

With  heads  deoHn'd,  ye  eedwt,  hcmiage  jmy/ 

A  smooth,  ye  roake  ;  ye  rapid  ^/loodlr,  give  mj"—Pepe, 
"Amid  the  forms  which  this  full  world  presenti 

Like  rivaU  to  ki$  oboiee.  what  human  breast 

E'er  doabts,  before  the  tranaient  and  mmute, 

To  priie  the  wut,  lUn  ebMe,  and  nOHmet  "—Aimaide, 
"  Now  fean  in  dire  ndsntode  invade ; 

The  mstling  brake  cA$rm$,  ud  quivering  ehade : 

Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  pain  relief; 

One  sfowB  the  plonder,  and  luie  hides  the  thief." — JoAfuoM. 
"If  Merab's  ehoioe  coold  hare  complied  with  fmn«, 

Merab,  mj  elder  comfort,  had  been  thine: 

And  here,  at  laet,  should  bare  with  mine  wmplied. 

Had  I  not  thine  and  Michaers  heart  descried.  — Cbw2^. 
"  The  people  have  at  much  a  native  v<»oe 

To  hinder  making  war  without  tbdr  didce, 
As  kings  tit  making  laws  in  parliament ; 

'No  mmey '  m  as  good  as  *JVb  at$ent.' " — Butler. 
*'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  nnbtbomM  oaves  of  oeesn  bear ; 

Full  fiMmy  ajbtwer  is  bora  to  Unsh  anaeen» 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." — €ht^. 
"  Oh  fool!  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  btiman  kind,  # 

Whote  life  is  bealthfnl,  and  tchete  conaoienee  clear, 

Becaose  he  wonts  a  thousand  pounds  a  jear." — Pope. 
'*  O  Freedom  !  sovereign  boon  of  Hcav*n, 

Great  charter,  with  onr  being  given ; 

For  vohieh  the  patriot  and  the  ssge 

Have  planned,  have  Ued  thro'  ev°zy  age  I " — MaOtt, 

Lbswr  TL — ^VxBSB. 
"Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 

Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly?  No." — Cowper. 
"Poor,  guiUUti  1/  and  can  I  choose  but  tmile. 

When  every  eozoomb  knows  me  by  my  rtyle  ?  " — Pope. 
"  Bomote  ^m  man,  with  God  he  paaa'd  his  days, 

Prayer  all  bt9  husineta,  all  }uBpkaeure  praiae.'* — PameS. 
**  These  are  thy  blessings,  indtutryl  rough  power ; 

Wktm  labour  still  attends,  and  tweat,  ud  pain." — Tftonion. 
**Whalthol  tkou gtmut at  IhaeHoMt  what mJ 

Idest  tboa  athep  beiwath  these  hills  of  snow?"— iVydlsn. 
**What!  oanst  tboa  not  forbear  me  Ao^ on  Aowf 

Then  get  diee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself,  "^jSEtojb. 
"  Then  palaoes  and  lofty  domes  arose  ; 

T^ese  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  thote.*' — ^ademare. 
**  'Tis  very  dangerous,  tampering  with  a  muse ; 

The  profit's  small,  and  ytm  have  maob  to  Icse." — Poeecmmon. 
"iMcretiue  JBi^th*d/  't  was  s  work  might  <Aa£» 

The  power  d  English  verse  to  vndotske."— Otwogr. 
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"2%»  hat  auy  sKit,  aaJ  lib  Mait  tWMtfaw 

He's  mon  tbu  moFtel,  that  ne'er  err'd  at  mU.'*~Pmi^. 
"Pod$  large  ioul$  heaven's  noblest  stamps  do  bear, 
PoetM,  fte  watohfnl  angels'  darling  eaie." — Stqnujf. 
**  Sorrow  breaks  reasons,  and  repoauig  hoars ; 

Makes  the  night  nwminff,  and  the  noon-tide  m^." — Skat, 
"  Nor  then  the  solemn  nisbtingale  eeat'd  war6linff.*'—MUlo». 
"And  0,  poor  hapless  nightingalB,  thooght  1, 

How  wsef  thoa  BiDgst,  how  near  the  deadly  man  I  ** — JEL 
"  He  calls  for  ^omtiw,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  betuwn  his  ahnTOll'd  Hps."— Obi^pcr. 
"  If  o'er  their  lives  a  i^nent  glance  thev  east, 

7%Mr«  is  theprwnt  who  can  praise  tMjNut." — Skuutamt. 
**  Who  wickedlj  is  wiftf,  or  madly  drove, 
^  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave." — Pope, 

Great  eUu^Aom  of  Dallneas.  blind  and  bold  1 

^raiu/  more  cnul  than  Pnenutesold; 

Who,  to  his  iron  bed,  bj  tortme,  fits. 

Their  nobler  part,  the  <ok2i  of  sofiering  wtts." — Ifaibl. 
"  Partheoia,  rise. — ^Wbat  voice  alarms  mj  ear  T 

Away.    Approach  not.  Hah  I  Alexis  there  I  " — Cray. 
*'  Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 

A  oonntrjr  with — ay,  or  without  mankind."— 'i^ron. 
**  A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
iVb  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire." — Johnson. 
"  Now  pall  the  tasteless  meeUs,  and  jojrless  wines. 

And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. ' ' — Id. 
**  Seems  f  madam ;  na^,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems — 

For  X  have  that  within  which  passes  show." — HandH. 
"Return  f  said  Hector,  fir'd  with  stem  disdain  : 

What/  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  agunt" — Pope. 
**Hs  whom  the  fivtnne  of  the  field  ahaU  oast 
From  forth  lus  dnuiot,  mmmt  the  next  in  haste."— iif. 
"  Jet  Aer«,  La»rtes  1  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame  1" — £fta£. 
Justice,  most  gnuuoos  Duke  ;  0  grant  am  jnstioe Jif. 
'*  But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fig 

From  me  too,  as  thine  enemj  1 " — Butler. 
"Immortal  Peter!  first  of  mooarcha  !  He 

His  stubborn  country  tam'd,  her  rooks,  her  fens. 

Her  floods,  her  seas,  A«r  ill-«abmitting  sons." — l%>m*on. 
"  O  arrogance  1  Thou  liest,  thoa  threw,  thoa  thimblSt 

Thoa  yard,  three-qoartera,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thoa  winter-cri<^et,  thou  : — 

Brav'd  in  mine  own  hoose  with  a  skein  of  thread  I 

Away,  thoa  rag.  thoa  qoantitj,  thou  remnant ; 

Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 

As  thoa  dialt  think  on  prating  wlulat  thoa  lir'at." 

Shak.:  romu^o/tAsiSftrmv.Aet  17,80.8. 


CHAPTER  XIL- REVIEW. 

This  twelfth  chapter  of  Syntax  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  lenons,  method- 
ically ^gested,  wherein  are  reviewed  and  reapplied,  mostly  in.  the  order  of 
tlie  parts  of  speech,  all  tiiose  syntactical  princi^es  heretofore  pven  wludi  am 
Qtefal  for  the  oorrection  of  errors. 
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IMPROFRIKTIBB  FOR  OORRBOTION. 
FALSS  SYNTAX  FOA  A  OENEBAL  REYIBW. 

07* inn  MHwtag •wflM  aT  flklM  iTntaz  an  Tinjii  fcrftSrni^rFtl  Rarlew  of  ttie  doctrlMs  eontatmdU 
tba  pMMdtot  BtdM  ud  HolM  BrtM  aaarlr  all  oT  Ami  •xaet  qnorndoni',  they  am  also  a  sort  of  tyllabui  of 
vartel  erMclm on  the  TMiou  vorlufiain  wblob  (btr  an  Ukao.  Wlmr  correction*  they  arc  nuppof^  to  Deed, 
naj  be  Man  bjr  lupaetlon  of  tha  twetttb  chapter  of  tha  K«j.  Il  f-  here  axppct«d,  that  by  recurriag  to  ttaa 
tnMraeUott*  baftm  nt^m,  Ai>  laaraar  who  takM  thiai  aa  an  oral  aB  rr  lni'.  will  aaoeriatn  for  hiiDMlf  Chi*  pn>p«r, 
•tm  <rf  aatjatdng  meb  aM^yla,  aaeafdlBf  to  tka  paidenlar  Bote  or  .Note  under  wtUoh  it  bcloon.  Wbtn  two 
or  MUttm  acrora  oeeitr  la  tka  mua  aiampt^  Uwr  ought  to  be  cam-ctvil  tueccaalTely,  In  tbe^  order.  Tha 
crrooBotia  ■entenea  balng  read  alotid  aa  It  atandi.  uia  pupil  (bo aid  *ay.  '•Firn,  Hot  proper,  beeauaa,"  he.  And 
vhcn  tbs  flt«l  arror  haa  thof  baan  duly  eormtad  by  a  Maf  and  ragniar  tfUn^ma,  dlBar  tba  mm  papU  or  as 
oOmt  afcoiiM  tnBMdtattly  ptooaad,  atid  wy,  '•SKvmtllf,  Net  yioper  ogam,  baeanai,"  &«.  And  wo  of  the  tbM 
araarfasd  ttaa  Iborth.  If  tbin  baao  many.  In  Ihli  tnaaoOT,  a  okua  may  be  taught  to  apeak  fn  •ucmadoD  witliont 
any  Ion  at  tlma,  and,  aftei  aoma  pnotioa.  wtlh  a  near  approach  to  that  i  ebi-ect  accusjct  whirh  U  the  graal 
cod  of  gmnmallDal  InatractloiB.  Whan  nma  cannot  ba  ulowad  fbr  this  regular  oserciae,  tbece  example*  mav 
ilfB  ba  fffotiably  lahaanad  by  a  maa  rapid  ptoawi,  ono  papU  nadlmc  aloud  tba  q«iota<  fttaa  gmHUHr.aBd  M 
at^er  i m  ni  illiig  la  aaah  •HMflai     nadUf  tha  lolaBdad  eomcrkie  from  tba  BlT:] 

LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 
"And  they  took  Btones,  and  made  an  heap." — Com.  Bibha ;  (?s».  xzxi,  46.  "And  I  do 
know  a  nany  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place." — Btavtie*  of  SJkak.  p.  44.  "  It  is  a  strow 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion,  and  violence  of  pursuit.  — KoMet,  El  of  Crit.  i,  p.  xxiiL 
"  The  word  nmea  may  admit  m  either  a  ringular  or  plnral  ajopUcation." — Wri^a  Gram.  p. 
39.  '*Bfl  hu  gainu  a  Cair  and  a  honorable  reputation.'^ — A.  p.  140.  *■  There  are  two 
general  forms,  called  the  solonn  and  ikmiliar  style." — Sanbom*$  Gram.  p.  109.  "Neither 
the  article  nor  i»epoflition  can  be  omitted." — WrigAft  Oram.  p.  190.  "A  close  union  is  alao 
obaerrable  between  the  Subjunctive  and  Potential  Moods."— i&.  p.  72.  "  We  should  render 
service,  equally,  to  a  friend,  neighbour,  and  an  enemy." — A- p.  140.  "Till  an  habit  is  ob- 
tained of  BspiratinK  strongly." — Sheridan't  Elocuiion,  p.  49,  "  There  is  aa  uniform,  strasdy  use 
of  the  same  signs.'  — lb.  p.  163.  "A  traveller  remarks  the  most  otigectshesees." — Jamteton't 
RkH.  p.  72.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  London  stands }  The  Thames."— • 
"  We  sometimes  find  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  or  triplet  stretched  out  to  twelve  syllables,"-- 
Adam'B  Lot.  and  Emg.  Oram,  p.  282.  "  Nouns  which  follow  active  verbs,  are  not  in  the 
nominative  case." — Biair't  Oram.  p.  14.  "It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  apeak  plainly  of  wrongs, 
which  good  men  perpetrate."— CAoitnin^'i  Emamcip.  p.  71.  "  Gatherii^  of  riches  is  a  pleas- 
ant torment."— Tmuury  of  KnovMge,  Diet.  p.  446.  "  It  [the  lajneutatton  of  Helen  for 
Hector]  is  worth  the  being  quoted." — Coleridge  m  Introd.  p.  100.  '^Couneil  is  a  noun  which 
admits  of  a  singular  and  plural  form." — Wright's  Gram.  p.  137.  "  To  exhibit  the  connex- 
ion between  the  Old  ana  the  New  Testaments.'' — Ktitk'a  Evidence*,  p.  26,  "Aa  apoa- 
troiAe  discovers  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  letters." — Guy**  Oram.  p.  9e.  "Ho  la  immftdi- 
ately  ordained,  or  rather  adcnowledged  an  hero." — Pope^  Preface  to  fib  Z>iiiietiMi.  "  Whidh 
ia  the  same  in  both  the  leading  and  foUowing  State." — Brightlmtta  Oram.  p.  86.  <*  Pronouns, 
aa  will  be  seen  hereafter,  have  a  distinct  nominattTe,  posseuive,  and  objective  case." — Blaii'* 
Gram.  p.  16.  "A  word  of  many  syllables  is  called  polysyllable."— B«cA'«  Ovtiiiu  ofE.  Oram, 
p.  2.  "  Nouns  have  two  numbers,  smgular  and  pliual."— /J.  p.  6.  "  They  have  three 
genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neater. "-'A.  p.  6.  "  They  have  three  cases,  nominativet 
possessive,  andotjeotive."— A.  p.  6.  "Personal  Pronouns  have, like Nonns,  two namben* 
singular  and  plunu.  Three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neater.  Two  cases,  nomina- 
tive and  objective." — p.  10.  "  He  must  be  wise  enough  to  know  the  singular  from 
plural." — li.  p.  20.  "  Though  they  may  be  tble  to  meet  the  every  reproach  which  any  one 
of  their  fellows  may  prefer.  — Chalmert,  Sermotu,  p.  104.  "  Yet  for  love's  sake  I  .rather 
beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  aa  Paul  the  aged." — to  Philemon,  9.  "Being  such  one 
ss  Paul  the  aged." — Dr.  Webiter't  Bible.  "A  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
de^h." — Jvdgee,  v,  18.  "  By  preventing  the  too  great  accumulation  of  seed  within  a  too 
narrow  compass." — The  Friend,  Vol.  vii,p.97.  "Who  fills  up  the  middle  space  between  tlM 
animal  and  intellectaal  nature,  the  viiiUe  and  invisible  world." — Addiaim,  ^pett.  No.  A19> 
"  The  Psalms  abound  with  Instances  of  an  harmonioos  arrangement  of  the  words."—- Jfur- 
ray't  Oram,  i,  p.  339.  "  On  another  table  were  an  ewer  and  vase,  Ukewise  of  gold." — JV.  T, 
Mirror,  zi,  307.  "71  is  said  to  have  two  sounds  sharp,  and  flat." — Wiiton't  Eieay  on  Gram, 
p.  33.  "  Section  (i)  is  used  in  subdividing  of  a  chapter  into  lesser  parts." — BrigktlmUta 
Gram,  p.  162.  "  Try  it  in  a  Dog  or  an  Horse  or  any  other  Creature." — Locke,  on  ^  p.  4S. 
"  But  particularly  in  learning  of  Languages  there  is  least  occasion  fbr  posdng  of  ChOdren."— 
lb.  p.  296.  "  What  kind  of  a  noon  is  river,  and  why  i  "—Smith'e  JVeto  Gram,  p.  10.  "  U  Wit- 
liam*a  a  proper  or  common  noon  ? " — lb.  p.  12.  "  What  kind  of  an  article,  then,  shi^I 
wecallAbf  — A.  p.13. 

"  Each  hums  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  wiite^ 
Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  sj^te."— iVifw,  om  CrU.  1.  30. 

LESSON  IL— NOUNS,  OR  CASES. 
"And  ther«  is  stamped  upon  tkelr  Imajrtnadons  Idea's  that  follow  them  with  Terror  aad 
AflHghtmcnt.**— £iwfcf,  on  Ed.  p,  96} .   "  There 's  not  a  wretch  that  ttvw  on  o«nmoa  dnrilf , 
43 
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Irat'thi^iplerthanme.''— Yunca  Fummv:  KImi,  A^MHi 6*.  **Bnttkt70f» 
whelm  whonuoererii  ignorant  of  tium." — Owwhww  School  JbMnwtf,  i,  116.  "Ikmnonrei 
a  letter  bom  my  cooun,  she  that  wu  here  iMt  week." — Itut.  p.  129.   "  Oentlemeni  Houti 
■re  Mldom  without  Yarietjr  of  Companr."— lodb,  on  £iL     107.  "BeeawaeFettuehMliii 
them  below  the  lerel  of  others,  at  their  Hasten  feet."— /&.  p.  281.  ■*  We  Manad  aeitte  ieta 
nor  Mary's  delay."— jVi«wi'#  PnrMr,  p.  1 17.  "  The  hook  was  written  hy  Lather  the  lefbcBH'f 
oxdec."— id.  p.  69.   "  I  taw  oa.  the  taUe  of  the  laloon  Blair's  SanwNka,  and  aomebo^  dir 
(I  fbrget  who's)  senDons,  and  a  aet  of  noi^  ehft^an."— £«nf  Bymi's  JUHtn.  **  Or  atiAkr 
Uiltof^erfbrour  aakes?"— 1  Cbr.ix.  10.  "He  wai  not  aware  of  the  duke's  bc^tt 
ootnpetitDT."— 'Santern'f  Gram.  p.  190.   "  It  is  no  condition  of  a  word's  being  an  adjam 
that  it  must  be  placed befbre  anoua." — Fowls:  tfr. p.  190.   "Though their BeaioaMmBl- 
ed  the  wrong  Idea's  Ihey  had  taken  in." — Locke,  on  Ed.  p.  251.    "  It  was  him,  who  tsiq^ 
me  to  hate  slavery." — Uorria,  in  Oor^rt$t,  1839.    "  It  is  him  andhiskindxed,  wholiveiipa 
the  labour  of  others."— /dL  ib.    "  Fajrment  of  Tribute  is  an  AeknowLe^mmt  of  Us  bii^ 
King  to  whom  we  think  it  Due."- Ai^Af  of  Tj^Aei,  p.  161 .  "  When  we  compiebend  vfeil « 
are  taught." — In^tnolFt  Oram.  p.  11.    '<  llie  following  words,  and  parts  tnworda.  mart  b 
taken  notice  o£"— iVwf%'«  Ormt.  p.  06.   *•  Hence  tean  and  commiseration  are  so  oSa 
made  use  of." — Blair'i  Rhet.  p.  269.     "  Jom-A-Nous.  n,$.   A  Aetitioiu  name,  made  w 
of  in  law  proceedings." — Chabiun,  Eng.  Diet.  "The  construction  of  Matter,  aodPsrttiks 
hold  o£" — B.  F.  ^k't  Greek  Oram.  p.  x.    "And  such  other  names,  as  carry  with  tfc« 
the  Idea's  of  some  thing  terrible  and  hurtfuL"— £ocA«,  on  £^  p.  2fiO.    "  Every  Ions 
then  would  surely  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and  fntigne.*  — Ptjb«'«  Htbrne  Uam 
p.  iT.   "Tis  not  the  owning  ones  Dissent  from  another,  that  I  apeak  agatast."—£odb,*aK 
p.  265.   "A  Man  tiiat  cannot  Fence  will  h«  more  earaftil  to  keep  ont  of  Bailies  and  Obm- 
Iters  Company,  and  will  not  be  half  to  apt  to  stand  upon  Punctilio's."— A.  p.  357.  *  Ft« 
such  Persons  it  is,  one  may  learn  more  in  one  Day,  than  in  a  Years  ramMIng 
one  Inn  to  another."— ij.  p.  377.   "Along  syllable  is  generally  conuderad  to  be  twioi* 
length  of  ashort  one." — Blair  »  Gram.  p.  117.  "/isofwefirBtperson,andaingularDiiBb«: 
Thou  is  second  per.  sing.;  Hey  She,  or  It,  is  third  per.  sing. ;  We  is  first  per.  plnrtl ;  Fi  r 
You  ia  second  per.  plural;  They'w  third  per.  plural."— KtVAAam'*  (Tram.  p.  46.  ""^ 
actor,  doer,  or  iffoducerofthe  action,  is  the  noaunatiTe." — A.  p.  43.  "No  BodyesatUak*  ' 
Boy  of  Three  or  Seven  Years  old,  should  be  argued  with,  as  a  grown  Man."— Loab,  m  ft  i 
p.  129.   "  This  was  in  one  of  the  Pharisees*  houses,  not,  in  Simon  the  lapel's."— Hw*^  | 
"Imposaible!  it  can't  be  me."— Sotft.   "Whoso  grey  top  shaUtiemble,  Himdeseendiiif- 
— Dr.  BeniUy.    "  What  gender  is  woman,  and  why?  " — Smith't  Neto  Oram.  p.  8.  "WW 
gender,  then,  iam<in,  and  why?" — Ihid.   "  Who  is  /;  who  do  you  mean  when  yoaiay/'' 
— R.  W.  Green't  Gram.  p.  19.    "It  [Parnassus]  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soiL"—l«A 
onEd,  p.  311.   "You  may,  in  three  days  time,  go  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem." — JowpAw.^'''  ' 
5,  p.  174.   "And  that  which  la  left    the  meat-offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  hh-"-- 
ScoTi'a  Bnuit  and  Batroa's :  Ln,  li,  10.   See  also  ii,  S. 

"  For  none  in  all  the  world,  without  a  lie. 
Can  say  that  this  is  mine,  excepting  I." — Bmgan,  I 

LESSON  m.— ADJECTIVES.  I 
"  When  he  can  be  their  Remembrancer  and  Advocate  every  Assisos  and  SiNsimii-  " 
Right  of  Tyihet,  p.  244.   "  Doing,  denotes  all  manner  of  action ;  as,  to  dance,  to  pis;. "  ; 
write,  to  read,  to  teach,  to  fight,  &&"— AwAonon'*  Gran.  p.  35.   "  Seven  fiMt  w*''' 
"  eight  foot  long,"—"  fifty  foot  long."—  WaOer'e  PartiOet,  p.  205.   "  Nearty  the  wh«  « 
this  twenty-five  milliona  of  doUata  la  a  dead  kas  to  the  nation."— Awfar,  ois  Tahaeee,  p 
*■  Two  nerves  destroy  one  another."— Jl.  W.  Grem'e  Onm.  p.  92.   "We  an  *«» 
against  excusing  sin  in  otirselvea,  orin  each  other."— 7X«  Frieitd,  ir,  108.   "The  Bwa* 
empire  ia  more  extensive  than  any  government  in  the  world."— Sdloo/  Gw.   "Ten  ^ 
always  have  the  Satis&ctioa  to  tbixk  it  the  Money  of  all  other  the  best  laid  out"— 
on  Ed.  p.  US.   "There  is  no  one  passion  which  all  mankind  so  naturally  give  i**"* 
pride."— Steefc,  S^.  No.  *62.   "  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  otit."-~Bea^ofS^ 
p.  237.   "  He  showed  ua  a  more  aneeablfi  and  easier  way."— £m<.  p.  134.  "And  ue  m 
lastfare]  to  point  out  those  further  improvements."— /ofnwwfi's  RMel.  p.  52 ;  Caayhtf'*.  1^- 
*•  Where  he  has  not  distinct  and  different  dear  Idea's."— £ociU,  on  Ed.  p.  3Si.  «  Oh.  «»■ 
shall  we  have  such  anotiier  Rector  of  Laracor  I  "—Baxlitt'i  Leet.   "  Speech  must  bsre 
absolutely  necessary  previous  to  the  formation  of  society."- JamMKM'*  RheL  P-  2- 
and  tell  them  boys  to  be  stilL"— /fu(.  p.  135.   "  Wrongs  are  engraved  on  marble ; 
on  sand :  these  are  i^>t  to  be  requited ;  those,  forgot."— B.   "  Neither  of  these  severs!  inW- 
jffetations  ia  the  true  one."— "  My  friend  indulged  himself  in  some  freaks  unbefittfa^  tu 
gravity  of  a  cler™an."— B.   "And  their  Pardon  ia  All  that  dthor  of  their  Sm^tfitm 
wiUhave  to  plead."— JI^;A<rf  T^iAst,  p.  196.  "ButthetimeiiroaUychoeentosaady«i| 
Men  abroad,  ia,  I  think,  of  aU  other,  that  whidi  tenders  them  least  capable  of  reaiaiiguwii 
Advantages."— Loiatcmiai.  p.  S72.   "  It  ia  a  mere  flgmnit  of  the  hoBum  iaisgiBaww.  • 
thaptoAj  of  tlw  traueendflBt  imfntdHglMe."— /aninii's  Mtt.  p.  ISO.  -U  onatw*  * 
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Ml— Uir  MMMblage  «f  snUime  id»M,  of  boU  nd  dariag flgmo,  An  li  porfa^  any  wtutn 
be  BMC  wMb"— MMKa  AM.  p.  163.  "Tbe  order  in  ^riiieh  the  two  last  words  are  placed* 
should  hare  been  lerersed." — Ih.  p.  204.  *'  The  onfen  in  which  the  two  last  words  are 
ptaoed,  should  hAve  been  tevened." — itwrrm$'»  Oram.  Sto,  p.  310.  "In  Demosthenes, 
«loquenee  sAomi  forth  with  higher  a^endonr,  than  perhqw  in  tacy  that  ever  bore  the  name 
of  an  orator."— AfaiKs  SAet.  p.  242.  *'13te  ebooBUtaaoe  of  hie  bong  poor  is  deoidedlv 
Avonble." — Studmtt  Miimual,  p.  286.  "  The  temptationi  to  diidpation  are  greatlr  lessened 
liw  fate  being  poor."— A.  p.  287.  "  For  with  her  death  that  tidings  came."— B«i«<iiM  of 
SMk.  p.  U7.   **The  next  ol^jeotion  is,  that  these  sort  of  snthon  are  poor."— CUbnd. 

Presenting  TW"*  as  Miss  Castlemain  to  these  sequaintanoe." — 0pi4'»  Tmvptr.  "  I  doubt 
not  bnt  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera."— <^*m!<.  No.  28.  "  The  world  knows  only  two, 
thnf  *  Rome  and  L"— Sm  /oAnson.  "  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another." — 
BJb^t  BJtH.  p.  29.  "And  in  this  case,  mankind  reciprocally  claim,  and  allow  indulgence 
to  each  other."— tSAendw*'*  Ltet.  p.  29.  "  The  six  last  books  are  said  not  to  have  received 
the  flnisUnghandof  theanthor."— AfaM'«JlM.p.4SS.  "  Tha  beak  ezecnted  part  of  the 
•work.iallwfi«t8Ubook«."— iJ.p.447.  ^  „  ^  ^ 
•«  lb  reason  how  ean  we  ba  laid  to  nie  r 
8o  many  cane  rttend  the  bring  wlaa."— filq^MI. 

LESSON  IV.— PRONOUNS. 

M  Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  young  by  a  pond  ride."— GoUtmffA'*  £!uay«,  p.  175. 
«•  jf  either  [work]  hare  a  sufficient  degree  of  merit  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.''— ITatter'i  Shaming  Diet.  p.  iii.  "  Now  W.  Mitchell  his  decrit  is  very  remark- 
able." Barda/M  Worlu,  i,  264.   *'  Ht  brother,  I  did  not  put  the  question  to  thee,  for  that 

I  doubted  of  the  truth  of  your  beHef.' — Btmytm'a  P-  P.p.  158.  "I  had  two  elder  brothers, 
one  of  which  was  a  lieutenant-colonel."— iloWnwn  Crtuoe,  p.  2.  *'  Though  Jame$  is  here  the 
oWeet  of  the  action,  yet,  he  is  in  the  nominative  case."—  Wriyhf*  Gram.  p.  64.  "  Here, 
Mtn  ia  the  actor  j  and  is  known  to  be  the  nominatiTe,  by  Its  answering  to  the  question, 
*  Who  straek  Richard  i '  "—lb.  p.  43.  "  One  of  the  moat  dietdnguished  pririlegea  which 
Providence  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  at  cammunicating  Uieir  thoughts  to 
one  another."- BfaiV*  Rhtt.  p.  9-  *'  With  soUe  of  the  moot  refined  feelings  which  bdong 
to  our  frame."— /ft.  p.  13.  **And  the  same  inttrnctiens  which  assist  others  in  composing, 
will  aarist  them  in  luring  of,  and  relishing,  the  beauties  of  eomporition."— 76.  p.  12.  *'TK> 
OTorthrow  all  whien  had  Seen  yielded  in  fovonr  of  the  army."— ifr«.  Macaulaj^t  Biit.  i,  335. 
M  Let  your  fsith  stand  in  the  Lord  God  who  changM  not,  and  that  created  all,  and  gtres 
the  increase  of  tlV—Friendt'  Advice$,  16T6.  "  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pasaion» 
which  lies  under  the  figured  eipresmon,  that  gives  it  any  merit"— B/air'«  RAet.  p.  133. 
"  Verbs  are  words  which  affirm  the  being,  doing,  or  suffering  of  a  thing,  together  with 
the  time  it  happens."— ^i.  Murra/»  Gram.  p.  29.  "  The  Bytss  wiU  alwsvs  hang  on  that 
aide  that  natnro  first  placed  it"— XeeiU,  on  Ed.j>.  177.  "  They  should  be  brought  to  do  the 
thin'fn  arc  fit  for  them."— ft.  p.  178.  "  Variona  sonreea  whence  the  English  language  ia 
derived."— Jfwmiy'*  Oram.  Vol.  ii,  p.  286.  "This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is 
proper  to  omit  and  when  to  redonUe  the  copulative,  is  of  conriderable  importance."— BWs 
AImT  p-  113'  *'  Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  ia  lawful 
in  aelf  defence,  usee  the  following  words."— iS.  p.  156.  "  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly 
mrv  nerson  so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  Rccompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticu- 
UtionI  on  aU  oecarions,  when  they  are  mueh  in  eatnett"— ii.  p.  SS6.  «  WUKam't  Is  aald 
CO  bo  p>vemed  by  eoat,  because  it  foUows  Wiaiam'M."—»KiA'M  New  Oram.  p.  12.  "There 
are  many  occasions  in  life,  fai  which  silence  and  simplicity  are  true  wisdom."— Ifum^s 
Smt  ii,  197.  "In  chooring  nmpfrea,  the  avarice  of  whom  is  erdted."— iViwn'*  Pantr,  p. 
iS*  « The  boroughs  sent  represenUttves,  which  had  been  enacted."— /ft.  p.  164.  "No 
man  bdieves  but  what  there  is  some  order  in  the  universe."— M»<m.  "  The  moon  ia  orderly 
in  her  changes,  which  she  could  not  be  by  accident"— M.  "  Of  Sphynx  her  riddles,  they 
are  KeneraUy  two  kinds."— Bacon".  Wudom,  p.  73.  "  They  mnstgeneraUv  find  eithertheir 
Fri^ds  or  Enemies  in  Power."— B/wm**  EitimaU,  VoL  ii,  p.  166.  **  For  of  old,  every  one  took 
noon  them  to  write  what  happened  In  their  own  time."— /owpAut'i  JewUh  War,  Pref.  p.  4. 
Almighty  cut  off  the  fennly  of  EU  the  Wgh  priest,  for  its  transgressions."— See  Jtsy. 
-The  convention  then  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  —Intt.  p.  146, 
(( 'Tiut  8«vetity  with  which  this  denomination  was  treated,  appeared  rather  to  invite  than  to 
deter  them  from  flocking  to  the  cohmy."— fl.  ^Awio**  Vi*^.  p.  71-  "Many  Christians  nbuee 
the  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the  apostles,  to  uphold  things  quite  contrary  to  it"— 


"t£  editSrhas  die  repuUtioirf  Ma  being  a  good  Unguist  and  critic."-8ee  ift.  "  TIs  a 
Pride  ahowld  he  eherii^id  in  them."— ^  P- 129-  "And  to  restore  us  the  Hopes 
^  Frnita.  to  reward  our  Pains  hi  it!  aeMon."— A.  p.  136.  "ThAoomiekrapmentatiottof 
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Dattk's  TktiB  ito  vwn  tola."— ITpyA^*  Owm*  p*  **JU  tel  _  _ 

Onniu^  tiiat  doth  wholly  eosican  tbe  Lii^  T<Migu»."—I)ju  Woun :  7taMV«A.P.^;. 
*«Aiid  cfawfly  thw,  O  Spirit,  who  dart  piebr 
B«fow  wU.  tempUa  the  Bgri^  hwrt  rod  pm, 
Iwtnot      ftv  ThM  kamrart."— AMb»'«  ChmM  Own.  pi. 

LESSON  T.— VERBS. 

"And  th«Be  wm  in  th«  aune  eoontrjr  6hiiph«rds  abidiiig  in  the  field."— Seance  Bmi: 
Luke,  nt  8.  Wheceof  «Terr  we  beu  twins."— Ouc.  Bwa  :  SaL  Semft  iv,  2.  **  Who^ 
mrj  one  bwe  twiuk"— >AxiaBK'8  BwiB:  ^  '^Whwoitf  ererf  one  beareth  tiwiat.'- 
SoBTt^s  Bma :  A.  **He  ttrikee  o(  his  aatm  one  of  tlM  moet  (Unae  principiM,  th« 
k  idantod  iaiV^Aiditm*  BfMt  No.  181.  '^OMiii.  denote anial  nirit>."—irrv*''«  Grm. 
p. 40.  "In  proportion  the  loug  and  Igrg*  pMraLenoe  of  meh  eam^iban*  Iwn  km 
•Uained  by  force.  "—Bp.  Huipax  i  BmtSir't  Anih^,  p.  xn.  -  UtiSbmg  id  Acm  an  it'd 
to  a  Word  of  a  geoenl  Signiflcation.  ar  Vm»."-—Sriffitiaiur»  Gnm.  p.  M. 

which  a  few  of  the  opening  linea  ia  all  I  shall  gire." — Moan't  Lift  B^roit,  "  Tba  rk^ 
we  had  in  England  was  the  slow  reault  of  Itmg  industry  and  wiadoin."— Datkkaut  :  W4- 
ttm-'ilmp.  Oram.  p.  21;  PM.  Gram.  29.  "  The  foUowiag  expreasion  appears  to  be  e«i«a: 
— 'Much  publick  thanks  u  due.' " — Wrigh^t  Oram.  p.  201.   "  He  hath  been  rnaWirf  to 

oomotmanymistakea."— XMrtA'*  Gram.  b.x.   "  Vunmad  takest  ttion  here?"  bmr- 

•sfTc  Grma.  p.  108.  "Leamest tbou  thyuaMmt " — n.p.l06.  " Tiwrned  *hfTthririiw*» 
pwfiKtly  J&kI.  "Thoulaamedst  thy  takfc  well."— TUiL  "There  are  aone  can'tSrii 
the  town,  and  othws  can't  away  with  the  oountry." — Wat  op  raa  World  :  Xmmtm  EL  ^ 

(Jrit.  i,  804.    "  If  thou  meetest  them,  thou  must  put  on  an  intrepid  mien."  Ko^* '  Mmfci 

^  Ed.  p.  201.  "Struck  with  teiror,  aa  if  Philip  was  somethiag  more  than  huHn."— 
Siu^t  AM.  p.  2&5.  "If  the  persoaiflcatioa  of  the  form  of  Satan  was  admiaailde,  H 
cartainly  hare  beenmawniline/'— Jawtwoa'j  BKtt.  p.  176.  "If  only  one  follow,  there  aacw 
to  be  a  oefoct  in  the  ienteiH9e."—iVMseby'*  Gram.  p.  104.  "  Sir.  if  thou  hare  bon*  ta 
liene%  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him." — John,  xx,  15.  "  Bleaaed  is  the  pcoide  tte 
luH>w  the  joyfiil  sound."— /Wm*,  Ixxxiz.  IS.  "  Erery  auditory  take  in  good  put  Ihv 
znarka  of  re^raot  and  awe,  whioh  are  paid  to  them  by  one  wtui  addresses  them."— JfavV 
nhat.  p.  308.    "PriTate  causes  were  still  pleaded  [in  the  forum] ;  but  the  public  ww  e> 

longer  intexeated ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  passed  th^."  lb.  p.  3i& 

"  Nay,  what  evidence  can  be  brought  to  show,  that  the  Inflection  of  the  ClMaie  tosM 
'Were  not  originally  formed  out  of  obsolete  auxiliary  words  \  "—Umra^'M  Gram,  i,  pTlu. 
**  If  the  atudaat  r^eots,  that  the  prindpal  and  the  auxiliary  forms  but  one  Terb,  he  wiB 
haTe  little  or  no  difficult,  in  the  proper  application  of  the  present  rule.'*— A.  p.  isi, 
"  For  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  Cear  is  on  erery  side.''~/«r«nwA,  ri,  25.  Srw  ^ 
Stoics  agtee  that  nature  and  certain^  is  very  hard  to  come  at."— Cbttiar'a  Antmiimx,  a.  71. 
"  His  politeness  and  obliging  behariour  waa  ohanged."- Priartfey'*  Onun.  p.  186. 
poUteneaa  and  oUiging  behaviour  were  changed."— Hubw'*  HiU.  VoL  vi.  p.  14.  "  War  and  its 
hononm  was  their  employment  and  ambition."— GoldmuU.  "  Does  a  and  m  Man  ^ 
■ame  ii6ag  i  "—S,  W.  Onm't  Gram.  p.  111.  "  Whan  a  number  of  words  amw  in  betweei  tke 
discofdaat  parts,  the  car  does  not  deteet  the  nrar."— Cb&&«0'<  Oram.  1  I8fi.  •*  The  aea* 
tedoe  dioald  be,  '  When  a  number  of  words  eoem  in,'  ftc."—  Wrif/if$  Grvm.  p.  170.  mHi 
aatore  of  our  language,  the  accent  and  pronundation  of  it,  inclines  ua  to  oontxact  eva  s3 
our  regular  verba.  '—LowtA's  Oram.  p.  46.   "The  nature  of  our  language,  tosedter  wift 


 t  ascertained.'' 

MtdintMagastne,  1833,  p.  6.  "Every  privato  company,  and  almott  every  publie  — inrnMr 
afford  owortimitisa  of  remarking  the  dsSbrenDBbetWMQ  a  juat  and  maetfal.  and  a  tehr 
•ad unnatanl  elocution."— fit^s^MAbr,  p.  9.  "Such  aubmiaaion,  together  with  Ae 
active  principle  of  obedience,  make  up  the  teinper  ai^  character  in  us  which  anawen  t» 
his  sovereignty."- J»irfi«r'»  Anaioffy,  p.  126.  "  In  happinOM,  aa  in  other  things,  than  to  a 
abeandatrue.aniniaginaryandareal.'*— iiWbr,mi  <A«  Ctounl,  p.  134.  1 
things  that  difier,  and  to  maka  a  diatjactim  whare  thf  I*  no  AWmfmnim,  is  twiiMliw 
•Qphical."— X««*or.  -t—/  l 

I  know  a  bank  whareon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Vhan  OL-iifM  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,"— &aiir,  ^  Shntp.  6L. 

LESSON  TL— TERES. 
"  Whose  buiineaB  er  profaasion  preyeat  their  ittendanee  in  the  mniw."— 4MHw.  "ArA 
na  cbqxoh  or  officer  have  power  over  one  another,"— I^okpoba:  rn  ffirftdiiiiiw'f  JERW 
"  WUle  neither  reason  ««r  experience  are  sufficientlv  Btafcured  to  proteot  then."—  Wmi- 
iridff9.    "Amoag  the  QntikM  and  Kemans,  areiy  ayUahle,  or  the  Car  greatoat  nnmbwat 
Iwtm  VM  kaown  to  ham  a  fixed  and  detenninedqvaatity."- Aisir'j  383.  "Amu 

ttwOzwkB«ii4Bamau,«Ter^>7llable,orMlMitbytethegrMteat  mEv  a<  ayilabC 
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VM  kam  t«  hw  toai  «Bd  aa>nrrei»e4  qwtity*"  JawiiMii'i  iU^v.  SM.  ''TlMk 
wu^  is  Awaksood  biuI  tiuir  pwsioM  axAlted  bjr  Uw  initatwot  which  th^  aeU-lore 
wcriTM  from  oootimdictwn."— .at^MWfla^ Z4<iwrtnii%  VoL  ii,  p.  tlS.  "lukdhewMiwiUwrof 
Huy  grMttwiaimcr."— jfnas.  "ViitDB,  hmow.U7«mnadf-«kt«T«*A,MM|Miatonc^^ 
Band  th«  tnwwm  "— i6im»y'<  OniM.  J^  p.  UUl  "A  oamot  jlrinwaw.  and  etcgant  aimpU- 
•i^,  im  Um  {Mpw  ^anotw  an  iAtro^etion."— Anr'*  AM.  p.  t9i.  »  Li  i^«ax  than 
ii  wl«t  yannnaTiaM  oall  ooaegrd  of  agnnHnt*  aud  gannmmt."— ii;^  SMaal  Omak 
P.1SS.  "PaoplafMtbaauelTaaaUawitkaitCiBUchatndrtoviitoaadipaditheEai^ 
mtalligSily,  and  thoa  have  bean  led  to  tUffk  xalaa  «f  m  ntiUbr."— Faiifar'x  AsiVf,  p.  6. 
•'B«t  the  wricei  noctbeeae  who  has  studied  to  inlorak  hioiicu  well,  who  haapendamd 
his  ■iil^)«ct  with  eare^  aad  addrcaeeB  hiauelf  to  oar  jiidgment,  rather  than  to  o*ur  tiwiyrrft- 
tiaa."—Biair'i  EJut.^  i6i,  *•  But  pnotiae  hath  detanaiaed it  othannae ;  and  hMTmaU 
tta  languages  with  wbioh  wa  «m  mnch  aoqaaiMted,  svppliod  the  plaoe  of  an  Jatem^gatiTe 
modor  either  bj  paitidaa  aC  intcROgation.  or  by  a  pe^uiar  order  of  tho  worda  in  the  mb* 
tanoe." — LmuA't  Gram.  p.84.  *'If  the  Lord  ham stiixed  thoeupagainitinet  lethimaeoipt 
la  oAarinc."— 1  Stm.  zxvi,  19.  "  But  if  the  priaat's  daaghter  be  a  widow,  or  diTorced,  and 
ban  no  child,  and  is  retarned  unto  her  £ftther*e  house,  as  in  hm  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her 
father's  meat."— Lmf.  xui,  13.  "  Since  we  never  haTO,  nor  ever  shall  study  your  subhae 
pndnetiona." — Notft  Sietck,  p.  62.  "  EnabUog  ua  to  foim  more  diattnot  images  of  (Ajeots* 
than  can  be  done  with  ibe  utmost  attention  where  these  partKUlars  are  not  found." — Kamet, 
EL^  Orit.  VoLi,p.  174.  "Ihope  you  willocnsidw  what  is  spoke  comesfnnn  myloTO."— 
fikdL,  OlMh.  *'Wewill  thanperceiTahowthadaaignsof  emphMismaybematxed."— 
Jbl4,  onAle  raMs,p.406.  **I  knew  it  waa  Crab,  and  goesme  to  tiw  feUow  that  whips 
thedogs." — SuAK.:  JoA.  Did.  v.  JLlm,  "The  youth  vas  bung  coosnmed  by  a  slow  malady." 
— Wf^i^t  Oram.  p.  192.  "  If  all  men  thought,  spoke>  and  wrote  alike,  something  reaembling 
a  perfoct  adjustment  of  these  points  may  be  acoomfdished." — 26.  p.  240.  "  If  you  will  re- 
place what  has  been  long  since  expunged  &am  the  laiwuage." — Cumpbeitt  RAet.  p.  187; 
Mmrw^t  Oram.  U  364.  "As  in  all  tboae  £MkUy  inatanees,  I  hsTe  now  been  giTing."~.Sfa»r'« 
JUef.  p.  149.  **  This  mood  has  alao  been  impivady  used  in  the  following  plwes.  —  Jfwroy's 
Orasi.i,184.  "He  [Milton]  seems  to  har*  been  wall  aequainted  with  hu  own  genius,  and  to 
knov  what  it  was  that  nature  had  beatowed  imon  him." — Jolmaon'a  Life  of  UiUMt.  "  Ck  whidi 
I  slnsdy  gave  one  instance,  the  worst,  indeed*  that  occurs  in  all  the  poem."— £Au>'<  ItJut,  p. 
i9S.  "  It  is  strange  he  never  commanded  you  to  have  done  it." — Anon.  "  History  paiotera 
would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  have  invented  such  a  speciss  of  beings." — Addison  :  see 
LotBth't  Oram.  p.  87.  "  XJmveraal  Qrsmmar  oannot  be  taught  abstnotedly,  it  must  be  done 
with  reference  to  some  language  already  known." — Lcnoth'a  Pre/ace^  p.  viu.  "And  wa 
BUght  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been  so  oontrired,  as  simply  to  express  these,  nd  more  was 
■aadfid."— AktKsAtAD.ftS.  «'Toawzit«r«f  saehageaiasasDaanSwift,thaplaini(7le 
Vtt  moat  admkMbly  fltlod."— ift.  p.  181.  **nwM  exense  my  scm's  absaneo."— /niCp.  188. 
"Bid  Ae  boys  to  oome  in  immediately." — A. 

Oivea  us  the  secrets  of  liia  FwanhoU, 

Where  ghost  with  ghost  ia  sad  eonmonion  dweU."— CVaUt's  Bar.  p.  SM. 
*'Aiaa  !  nor  faith  nor  valour  now  remain  i 

Sighs  are  but  wind,  and  I  must  bear  my  oliaiB."—)Fa^»fa's  CataLf.  11, 

LESSON  Vn.— PABTXCIPLB8. 

"Of  wbioh  tlie  Author  eonaidem  himadf;  In  compiling  the  present  woA*  aa  manlT 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone." — Btair'a  Oram.  p.  ix.  "On  the  raiifag  aueh  Urety  and 
diitinet  images  ss  are  here  described." — Kmmm,  EL  of  Crit.  i,  89.  "  Hicy  are  necessary  to 
tbe  avoiding  Ambiguities." — Brigktion^t  Ormm.  p.  94.  "  There  Is  no  negleoting  it  wiChant 
falling  into  a  dangerous  error." — Buriamm^ui,  cm  Late,  p.  4 1.  "  The  contest  resembles  Den 
Qsixote's  fighting  windmills." — Wabtlgr'a  Euayt,  p.  67.  "That  these  verbs  associate  with 
vaibsinaUthe  teaaea,is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  particular  time  of  their  own." — Jfw- 
Mj^t  Gnsn.  1, 190.  **  To  Justify  my  not  following  the  traet  of  the  aneiant  rbetoridaas."— 
BU^iEktt^p.  133.  ••The  putting  letters  together,  so  as  to  make  words.  Is  called  spdl- 
iag." — Ja^rrf  School  Gram.  p.  11.  "What  is  the  putting  vow^  and  consonants  together 
flUed."— p.  12.  «  Nobody  knows  of  their  being  ohmitable  but  thensetves."— .Fujfar, 
m  lit  Ootpel,  p.  29.  Payment  was  at  length  made,  but  no  reason  assigned  for  Hs  having 
bsen  so  long  postponed.  "—Mumey's  Oram.!,  106 Xirk^m't,  194;  /a^vno/Tx.  264.  "Which 
v31  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  oompositiOD  of  the  kind." — Bimir't  AW. 
p.  896.  "  To  sendnr  Hee  ridiculous,  is  doing  zeal  aervioe  to  the  world."— ift.  p.  476.  "  It 
»  sspTiBg  direody  ftsn  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rrtieavsal  of  what  passed,  or  was  wappottA 
tepMi,iae6iiT«rsation."— A.p.  483.  "Frmrietyof  pnmnnoialionis  giving  to  every  word 
^soundrWhiA  the  moat  polita  ussge  of  the  langu^  at^ropriatea  to  it." — Jfapniy*s 
-Kq^Svo.  p.  300.  "To  occupy  the  mind,  and  prevent  our  revetting  Che  Inaipidity  of  an 
tauftem  plain."— Jamat,  ffi.  itfCnt.  Vol.  ii.  p.  329.  ••Thsrearsahnndredwa;eof  anything 
bUfsniufc."— flmfa.  Tail  du»  signer,  u^-wv  the  oauaa  of  AntenioTa  aandine  Uaudio 
t»T— isa^yufday."  .  BuMt  Omm.  p.  Mh  «bo«t      am  eacUt,  «ema  4*4 
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pnap^bi  uiiexp»ot«dly  optnt  to  witrw/'—Wmm,  BL  of  Crit.  U,  SM.  "A  hiudnd  ^wliiniit 
of  modern  noreb  tdaj  be  read,  without  aoqniiinK  a  new  idea." — Wettttt'g  Emmjft,  p.  W. 
*•  Foetrj  admiti  of  greater  latitude  tiiao  proae,  with  respect  to  etdniug,  or,  at  l«Mt,  wgw 
oompounding  wwda."— AInK«  JtM.  p.  01.  •*'Whsn  laws  were  wrote  on  bns«A  taMeM 
inforoed  br  the  awrad."— MIm  to  M«  DimrfaA  **A  pronoun,  whiiA  savM  tlu  a 
penon  or  thing  a  second  time,  ought  to  be  placed  aa  near  aa  poaiible  to  the  name  of  art 
peiaon  oTiliing." — lOmM,  S.ofOrit.  ii*  49.  "The  using  a  pr^wdtion  in  tids  oaae,  tawit 
alwaya  a  matter  of  olurice." — io.  il.  S7<  "To  aare  multiwing  words,  I  wovld  tw  tmder- 
itood  to  comprehend  both  elronmstaneea." — lb.  i,  819.  "  unim>dente  grief  is  mute  i  eon- 
plaining  is  straggling  for  consolation." — li.  U  808.  "  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  aooderali^ 
or  retarding  Hie  natural  course,  exditea  a  pain." — A.  i,  269.  "  Human  a&irs  require 
distrUratii^  our  attention."— A.  i,  304.  Mgleeting  this  dxoumstanoe,  the  foUowiif 

traiwpU  is  defectiTe  in  uatnosa."— A.  il,  99.  **Am  itrntttn  the  rappreadog  eopslMfiia 
must  animate  a  dasoriptiim." — Ih.  U.  S3.  ''If  die  Isj^  >rfde  eopwatlvea  giva  nne  mi 
Ureliness,  a  redundancy  of  them  must  render  the  puiod  languid.  — A.  ii,  8S.  « It  ikilh 
not  asking  my  leare,  wdd  Biofaard." — Seott$  Cnuadtn.  **To  redeem  his  credit,  he  pn- 
posed  being  sent  once  more  to  Sparta." — Ontdnmth't  Ortece,  i,  139.  **  Dnmas  relates  Ui 
lutTing  given  drink  to  a  dog." — Z>r.  Stone,  on  the  StomoA,  p.  24.  "Both  are,  in  «  like  wa^, 
instnunents  of  our  receiving  such  Ideas  &om  external  Mijects." — Bviig/ji  Analog,  p.  W. 
*'In  order  to  your  prmier  handling  sneh  a  aalgect." — Speclatar,  No.  6S3.  Tat  I  4o  lal 
recollect  its  b^ig  preceded  hj  an  open  voweL"— i&i^At,  on  tMe  Onek  Aipkabtt,  p.  58.  *■  Sn^ 
is  setting  up  the  form  above  the  power  of  godUness." — Barda^t  Workt,  i.  72.  "I  riiniiB 
bar  walking  once  with  my  young  acquaintance." — Hmift  Byron,  p.  27.  "  He  [Lord  Bjnn} 
did  not  Uke  paying  a  debt." — A.  .p.  74.  "  I  do  not  remember  seeing  Ccderidge  when  I  wm 
a  child." — A.  p.  318.  "  In  consequence  of  the  dry  rof  b  having  been  diaeov^ed.  the  maa- 
sionhas  undergone  a  thorough  repur." — MatmtUr't  Oram.  p.  17.  **I  would  not  advise  tk> 
following  entirely  the  Qerman  system." — Da.  Libbu:  Lit.  Cow.  p.  86.  '*  Would  it  cot 
be  makioK  the  students  judges  of  the  professors } "  —Id.  ib.  p.  64.  *<  Little  tinoe  ahosM 
Intervene  mtween  their  bdng  proposed  and  daeided  upon."— Prof.  Tbibakb  :  A.  p.  31 
*•  It  would  be  nothing  leas  than  finding  fiuitt  wiOi  the  &Bator."— A.  p.  116.  •*  Hitrtig 
once  been  Mends  is  a  powerful  reason,  both  of  pmdetteeandetmseleiie^toreatraiit  vfiem 
ever  becoming  enemies."— SmAot.  "By  udng  the  word  aa  a  eoiiJunctioB,  the  aBtUgni^il 
prevented." — Mumi^t  Oram,  i,  216. 

"  He  forms  his  schemes  the  flood  of  vice  to  stem, 
But  preaching  Jesus  is  not  one  of  them."—/.  Tayhr. 

I.ESSON  VnL-ADTEBBS. 

'*Auxiliariea  cannot  only  be  insoted,  but  are  really  understood." — Wright m  Gram,  p.  SOI 
••  He  waa  since  a  hired  SehbUer  in  the  Daily  Courant."— ATofaf  to  (As  D*mciad,%  299.  « la 
gardening,  luckily,  relative  beauty  need  never  stand  in  opposition  to  intrmsie  beamty." — 
Kamet,  Et.  of  Crit.  ii,  330.  "  I  doubt  much  of  the  propriety  of  the  floUowing  examplea.**— 
LowtVt  Gnim.  p.  44.  "And  [we  see]  lu>w  finr  they  hava  spread  one  of  the  worst  Lnagu^ss 
possibly  in  this  part  of  ^  world." — L9d^<mSi.p.  841.  "And  in  this  maaner  to  acsety 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  fbrest.*'— SmOA's  Asw  Ormmt.  p.  When, 
where,  haa  my  darlingfled } " — Anon.  "As  for  this  {allow,  we  know  not  from  wlieaee  hs 
is."— JoAn,  is,  29.  "Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  Is  justified,  and  not  by  biA 
only." — Jamet,  ii,  24.  **  The  Uixt  kind  is  whua  the  poet  sometimes  qsealu  in  hia  own  per- 
son, and  sometimes  makes  other  charaetera  to  speak." — Adam't  Lmt.  Oram.  p.  276 ;  f  ami  ft, 
267.  "  btterrogation  is,  when  the  writer  ox  orator  raises  questions  and  returns  answera." — 
Pither'a  Oram.  p.  154.  "Prevention  is,  when  an  author  starts  an  olnectian  which  ha  tm- 
sees  may  be  nuule,  and  gives  an  answer  to  it." — R.  p.  154.  "  Will  you  let  me  alone,  ec 
juti" — WMm't  AvMsiM,  p.  184.  "Neither  man  nor  woman  eaanot  reriat  an  i-tgffint 
exterior."— CAwtoCftsU*  I^  ^  "Though  the  Cup  be  never  ao  dean."— JC«db,  am  Bd. 
p.  65.  "  Seldom,  or  ever,  did  any  one  rise  to  emineoee,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer." — Stmk^B 
BMtt.  p.  372.  "  The  second  nile,  which  I  give,  re^MOts  the  choice  of  ol^ecta,  foias  whe»aa 
metaphors,  and  o^er  figures,  sre  to  be  mwn." — Blai/t  Riut.  p.  144.  "  In  the  figuas 
which  it  uses,it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  inthsir 
likeness."- A.  p.  139.  "  Whose  Business  is  to  seek  the  true  measures  of  Bight  aaid 
Wrong,  and  not  the  Arts  how  to  avoid  doing  tiie  one^  and  secure  himself  in  d^agdv 
othsc" — Lodca,  on  Ed.  p.  881.  "  The  oocasions  when  you  ought  to  personify  tlungs,  and 
when  you  ought  not,  cannot  be  stated  in  any  precise  rale." — Cobiottt  Eng.  Oram.  %  183. 
**  Thay  reflect  that  they  hsve  been  much  diverted,  but  scarce  can  say  about  — *"t  "  fTirrn-. 
BL  of  Crit.  i,  151.  "  The  eyebrows  and  shoulders  should  seldmn  or  ever  be  remarked  17- 
any  peroeptible  motion." — Admmi't  Rhet.  ii,  389.  "And  the  left  hand  or  arm  abonldaaldoai 
or  never  attempt  any  motion  by  itself." — A.  it,  391.  "  Every  ipeaker  does  not  propose  to 
{dease  the  imagination." — JamtMon's  Jlhet.  p.  104.  "And,  lUce  Qallio,  they  care  little  foe 
none  of  these  things."— 2^iiWMd;yoL.  x,p.851.  "They  n«iy  inadTertentty  be  imitated, 
in  easaa  whare  Oe  maaaiag  wonld  be  obMue."— Jfieiwir's  Oram,  Svo*  p.  173.  **  Nor  aaaa 
HHlBOt  Dike  him  Imgh."— filoA.  "Hie  ***'f*fi— ,  in  thtir  pmant  dirtw^  aeant  knnr 
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■h—  to  tnra."— Ofllihiiiail'*  Ormm,  U  If.  *«Idowiti«Mnb«iriieT«erarOoddeUT«red 
da  owKJfw  bj  th«  maltttiida." — Lodi$,  *'Tb«  nk^tiBt  oS  this  gov«niiaent  is  twofbld,  ont- 
irards  and  inwanU." — Baret^t  WorJa,  i,  603.  "  In  order  to  rightly  onderat&nd  what  we 
-ead." — Joktuoit'i  Gram.  Com,  p.  313.  '*  That  a  design  had  been  formed,  to  forcibly  abdaot 
IT  kidnap  Uorgaa." — Stoutt  on  litmmyt  p.  410.  **  But  aai^  impoetnx*  can  never  maintain 
is  gEOond  long."— £faiK«  RUtt.  p.  10.  **Biii  nue  it  k  egaaUr  poarible  to  appfy  the  prin- 
siplea  of  reaeonand  goodeenM  to  thii  art,  as  to  any  other  that  ia  CQltirated  among  men." — 
Ibid.  "  It  would  bare  been  better  for  you,  to  have  remained  iUiterate,  and  to  We  been 
trmi  bowen  of  wood."— Jfum^**  Gram,  u  874.  "Diaeyllablea  that  hare  two  Towels* 
■rtuoh  are  separated  in  the  pronundatiott,  hare  always  the  aoeent  on  the  first  syllable." — 
lb,  U  "And  they  all  tamed  th^  backs  without  almost  drawing  a  sword." — Kdmetf 

El.  of  CrU,  i,  224.  ''The  prindple  of  duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every  other." — lb.  i» 
$42.  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold."— ifa«m«iffr'«  OnMkp.  13.  <*'Whethw  now  or  nerer  lo 
many  myriads  of  ages  hence." — Pru.  Eduardt. 

"Sni^and  never  did.  nor  never  ihall« 
lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  eonqueror."- BmhC  of  Shak.  p.  109. 

LESSON  IX.— CONJUNCmONS. 

••He  readily  comprehends  the  rules  <tf  Syntax,  and  their  use  and  ipidicabQity  in  the 
exam^ea  before  him." — Grtemlaaft  Gram.  p.  6.  ''The  works  of  .^sehylus  have  snffered 
mom  oy  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient  tragedians." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  470.  "There  is  much 
more  story,  more  basue,  and  action,  than  on  the  I^ch  theatre." — lb.  p.  478.  Such  an 
unjoniitted  anxiety  and  perpetual  api^ioaUon  aa  engroases  our  whole  time  and  thou^ta, 
arefortadden."— SoAMB^Binnn:  IVw(»p.ia.  "  It  eeemi  to  be  nothing  elae,  bnt  the  simple 
form  of  tiie  a4}eetive."—  Wriffhf*  Gram.  p.  49.  **  Bat  when  I  talk  of  a*atmit%g,  I  do  not 
intend  any  other,  bat  auoh  as  is  suited  to  the  Child's  Cqiaoity." — Locke,  on  Ed.  p.  129. 

Frononju  have  no  other  use  in  Language,  but  to  r^iresent  nouns." — Jamieson'e  RJut.  p.  6S> 
"  The  apeoalative  relied  no  farther  on  their  own  judgment  but  to  choose  a  leader,  whom 
they  implicitly  followed." — Kame»,  El.  of  Crit.  Vol.  i,  p.  xxv.  "  Uoaccommodated  men  is  no 
more  bnt  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  aa  thoa  art." — Beata.  of  Shak.  p.  266.   "A  Paren- 
thois  is  a  elaaae  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be 
omitted  without  iigurii^  the  grammatical  oonitniction."—JUirt^'a  Cniiii.i.280;  IngertoWe, 
293;  Smitk'tt  192;  AUm'tt  163;  A.  iWa^lU;  flwVe.  1«8;  Cboper't,  187;  Coml^M,  16S. 
**A  Caret,  marked  thua  a  i>  plaoad  where  amiie  wind  happens  to  be  left  out  im  writ^,  and 
which  M  Mwertod  over  the  line." — Mmrajf't  Gram.  U  282;  InfemiTM,  293;  amdoiker*.  **At 
the  time  that  I  visit  them  they  shall  be  cast  down." — J«r.  vi,  16.    "  NeiUier  our  virtues  or 
vices  are  all  our  own." — Db.  Johhbon  :  SoRbom't  Oram.  p.  167.   "  I  could  not  give  him  an 
anawei  aa  early  as  he  had  desired." — O.  B.  Peiree'a  Gram.  p.  200.   "  He  is  not  as  tall  aa 
his  brother." — Nixon' a  Paner,  p>  124.    "  It  is  difficult  to  judge  when  Lord  Byron  is  serious 
or  not."— Lot^  Blmiiigtom.  "Some  nouns  are  both  of      aeoondand  third  declsosion." — 
QmtkSa  Lot.  Qnm.  p.  48.   **Ba  was  diseouTaKed  neithra  by  danger  oc  misfortune.' '—  tFell^g 
But.  p.  191.      This  is  consistent  neither  with  logic  nor  history."—  The  Dial,  i,  62.  Parte 
of  Sentences  ate  simple  and  compound." — Btav'aQram.p.  IH.    "English  verse  is  regu^ 
lated  Tsther  by  the  numberof  syllablee  than  offset." — lb.  p.  120.   "Iknowaot  what  more 
he  can  do,  bat  pray  for  iiim."—Locka,  on  Ed.  ^  140.    "  Whilst  they  are  learning;  aud  apply 
themselves  with  Attention,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  Humour." — lb.  p.  296.   <'A  Man 
cannot  havtf  too  much  of  it,  nor  too  perfectly." — lb.  p.  S22.    *■  That  you  may  so  run,  as  you 
may  obtain;  and  so  fight,  aa  yon  may  overcome."— ITtn.  Pmn.   "It  is  tho  case  of  some, 
to  oontriTe  ftlae  period*  of  builneii,  beoansa  they  may  seem  men  of  denwtch."— Lonf 
Baeam.  "  *A  tall  man  and  a  woman.*  In  this  sentence  uiere  Is  no  cUipajs ;  the  ac^eotive  or 
quaU^reaiwct  only  the  man." — Dr.  Aah'aOnm.v.  98.   •'An  abandonment  of  the  policy  ia 
ndther  to  be  expected  or  desired."— iVw.  JoAom't  Meua^e,  1880.   '•  Which  can  be  ac- 
quired by  no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  spealdng." — BUm'a  Rket.  p.  344.   "  The 
chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin 
tongae." — lb.  p.  90.   "Then  I  exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  either  Is  void  of  all  taste,  or 
that  his  taste  Is  connpted  In  amiaaraUe  degree. ' — tb.  p.  21.    "  I  cannot  pity  any  one  who 
is  under  no  distress  t4  body  nor  of  ndnd.  — JIomM,  £f.  of  Crit.  i,  44.   "There  was  much 
genius  in  the  world,  before  thm  were  learning  or  arts  to  refine  it."— Btair^a  RJut.  p.  391. 
•*8aeh  a  Writer  can  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to  new  model  the  Paradoxes  of  ancient 
Seedtieinn."— Srom't  Ettimate,  i,  102.      Our  ideas  of  them  being  nothing  else  but  a  col- 
lecdon  <k  the  ordinary  qualities  observed  in  them." — Duncm'a  Logic,  p.  26.    "A  non-ent  or 
a  negative  can  neither  give  pleasure  nor  pain." — Kamea,  EL  of  Crit.  i,  63.   "  So  ss  they 
shall  not  jostle  and  embarrass  one  another." — Blair'a  Leeturea,  p.  318.   "He  firmly  refused 
to  make  use  of  any  other  voice  but  his  own." — Qoldanutk'a  Greece,  i,  190.    "  Your  maroliing 
regiments,  Kr,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  esaoqile,  either  aa  soldiers  or  sufajcets."— 
/«mw,  Ltt.  U.   ••  Cimseqnently,  they  had  neither  meaning,  or  beauty,  to  any  but  tho 
natives  of  each  country."— SAsridm'*  Ebtvtkm,  p.  161. 

"The  mwi  of  worth,  and  has  not  left  his  peer, 
Is  in  his  narrow  hotise  for  ever  darkly  liM."— ^ktiu. 
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**T1iese  may^  carrlod  tm  proncflstTdT  ibore  tatj  anigtuAile  IboniL'*'— Xomm.  JSL  tf 
Crit.  U  290.  "To  crowd  in  a  ringlt  mffmbet  of  a  period  auTereat  sntjectB,  la  ctUl  irom 
than  to  crowd  them  into  oneperira." — /&.  B,  27.  "  Nor  do  we  ligiAy  insist  for  melodSoa 
prose." — lb.  Q,  79.  "The  aremon  we  haTeatthoae  who  dU^fromiu."— A.  ii.  366.  **T'«r 
we  cBinotbeirhiiihifliiig  the  seuie  every  line.''— Ld.  Halifax:  0.0,318.  "Wesballt^ 
that  we  come  \>j  it  ^  aame  wnr."— loete.  **Ta  t^iiahe  haano  bstter  debase  thma  ttul" 
—Banu^tRedBook,f.H7.  "Snrchli^  the  pcnon  whom  he  nupecta  for  having  AolenUi 
eaiket" — Blair't  RM.  p.  479.  "Who  are  elected  as  racanciee  occur  by  thewhue  Bawd." 
— L4t.  C^wn<itm,p.  81.  **AlmoitAe  Only  field  of  ambition  of  a  Qerman,  ia  acience." — Di. 
LisBBB ;  ib.v.  60.  "Tta  plan  of  edncation  ia  very  different  to  theonepnnued  intheiiAff 
country." — Da.  Colbt  :  H.  p.  197.  "  Some  writers  on  grammar  hare  contended  that  ac^- 
tlrea relate  to,  and  modify  the  action  of  TerU."— Wrlsox'*  Oram.  p.  61.  **They  are  thete- 
flore  of  a  mixed  nature,  pu^ipating  of  the  properties  both  of  pronouna  and  adjecttres."— 
Ittgtrtott*  Oram.  p.fi7.  **For  there  ia  no  authority  which  oanj^tiftr  the  inaeiting  tlM  aa- 
pirate  or  douU^  the  TOweL"—£tvAl,  OA  Ortek  Alpk.^.  5t.  *<Tniematinetionandamgi- 
ment between  active,  paasiTe,  and  neuter  Terbe."— fFrt^«anBin.p.  176.  "And  aeethosa 
hoatile  world  to  spread  its  delusive  Bnares."~KirAAaifi'i  Gram.  p.  167.  "  He  may  be  prcco- 
tion'd,  and  be  miade  aeei  how  thoae  joyn  in  the  Contempt." — Li>eke,on  Ed.  p.  155.  'TW 
eontenttng  themselves  now  in  the  want  of  what  they  wish'd  for,  ia  a  vertue." — A.  p. 
186.  "  If  tiie  Complaint  be  of  something  le^y  worthy  your  notice." — lb.  p.  IM. 
•■True  Vortitade  I  take  to  be  the  quiet  Poaseesion  of  a  Han  e  ecii  and  an  mt^utnrb'd 
doing  his  Duty."— i&.  p.  S04.  "Fivthecnstomof  tormenting  and  killing  of  Beaafr- win, 
by  degrees,  harden  Oieir Ifindseren  towardaUen."— 7ft.  p.  216.  "  Children  are  wlii^'dleB 
and  Hade  spend  many  Honra  of  their  predona  time  uneasily  in  Latin." — Ih.  p.  289.  "Tkt 
ancient  rhetoricians  hare  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail  of  this  sabjeet; 
more  particular.  Indeed,  than  into  any  other  that  regards  language." — Jamiemm'*  RkaL  p. 
ISa.  "  But  the  one  should  not  be  omitted  without  the  other." — Attfimf'a  Enp.  Oram.  ^ 
108.  "In  some  of  the  common  forma  of  speech,  the  relative  pronoun  is  usually  omitted.'' 
— Mtmiy'*  Gnm.  i.  218  ;  WMt^  191.   "  There  ue  a  great  variety  of  causes,  whidii 

2 naUfy  a  witness  from  being  received  to  testify  in  paiticnter  eases."— X  Q.  jMbm^c  JDU. 
,  75.  "Aside  of  all  regard  to  interest,  we  shoold  expect  ^mt,**  fte.— ITehCer'a  JSuaye,  ^ 
92.  "  My  opinion  was  given  on  a  rather  cursory  perusal  of  the  book."— Kum^'j  lUf,  a, 
SOS.  "And  the  next  day,  he  was  put  on  board  his  ship."— f&.  ii.  201.  "Hnvingths 
oommand  of  no  emotions  but  of  what  are  raised  by  sight." — £amu,  EL  of  Crit,  ii,  SIS. 
"Did  these  moral  attributes  exiat  in  some  other  being  bemde  himself." — Wmflmmit 
Uorml  Seitnce,  p.  161.  "He  did  not  bebave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride  or  eonteanptof  ^ 
teibnual."— OoUm»<A*«  Orteee,  i,  190.  "  These  prosecutions  of  Wuliam  seem  to  have  bees 
the  most  iniquitous  measures  pursued  by  the  court." — Murray'*  i,  199 ;  PrUaO^t 
Qnm.  128.  "To  restore  mpelf  into  the  good  graces  of  my  fiur  critics.'* — DrfAik 
"  Objects  denominsted  beautiful,  please  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  oonmion  to  tbea 
aU." — BUm^*  Rhet.  p.  46.  "  This  would  have  been  less  wort^  natiee^  had  not  a  wrftcr  « 
two  of  high  rank  lately  adopted  it" — CAureA»B*f  Grim.  p.  197. 
"A  Grecian  youth,  with  talenta  rare, 
WluA  Plato's  philosophic  eare,"  fte. — r#&oa'i  Qnm.  p>  14ff. 

LESSON  XL— PROMISCUOUS. 

"To  excel,  is  become  a  much  leaioonsiderableoliieot."— 2UMr'«iU«<.p.Ul.  *«Myt«bik 
and  my  integrity  to  heaven,  ia  all  I  now  dare  call  mine  own." — BmUm  of  Si>mk.  p.  173. 
"  So  thou  the  ^iand  wear'st  aueeesuveiy." — lb.  p.  184.  "  For  thou  the  garind  warn 
sncceasively."— finjMTs  ^MoAsr,  p.  341.  "  If  that  thon  need'st  a  Roman'a,  take  is  tel^' 
— A.p.S67.  "If  thatthonbe'ata  Rommi,  take  it  fiuth."— Ae«it»w^SW*.  p.  366.  -H 
thou  pro  vest  this  to  be  real,  thou  must  be  s  smart  lad.  indeed." — N«»f»  Uftkod  of  Trarifciwj.f 
210.  "And  another  Bridge  of  four  hundred  Footin  Length."— A^^Atiae^a  Oram,  S41 
**ifefimymy  is  putting  one  name  for  another  on  account  of  the  near  relation  thor*  is  b^ 
tween  them." — Fia/ur'a  Oram.  p.  151.  "An  Antonomtuui  is  putting  sn^ipdlative  orcom- 
mon  name  for  a  proper  name." — lb.  p.  163.  "  Its  being  me  needs  make  no  diSereBee  ia 
your  determination." — BuUiotu,  E.  Oram.  p.  83.  "The  first  and  seoond  page  are  torn."— 
Pi.  p.  US.  "John's  beins  from  home  ocoaaioned  the  delay." — Jb.  p.  81.  "His  hcvisf 
nralected  opportunities  of  improvement,  was  the  cause  of  his  disgraoek" — Jh.  p.  81.  •*Bs 
wm  regret  lus  having  n^leoted  opportanities  of  impraremsnt  wnen  it  mnr  be  toe  bt^" 
—•A.  p.  81.   "His  bmng  an  expert  dancer  does  sot  entitle  him  to  owrccard."— A.  p.  9^* 

'  or  tliU  •nmpla,  Pro^Mor  BnlHom  «m,  "  Thk  will  b«  sllowid  to  b»  a  c«nwt  Acttat  scMcwx,  vmftm 
IMir,  and  NqitiriBf  boUiIdc  M>  b«  rapplM.  Tba  pbraM,  '  bernf  an  rxptrl  4amctr,*  fa  tb«  nilitaet  of  tbr  wfr 
*dottMUitU, '  bUtba  mnd'^anetf  >ln  UhS  phiMvU  arilher  (b«  fattjwt  oT  aB7v«b,aarli  gowiaHlywy 
word  la  tlia  MntaBOT. Oram.  p.  82.  It  fa  baeaoM  tUi  ward  oanaat  hava  aaj  Rgalar  etmtamtbm  a0m 
Uis  partlctpfa  whao  tba  poMMalTa  ute  pramtea,  that  I  daar  bta  lint  pmporitton,  and  daclan  tba  aMMca  m< 
'-tobaeonaatbglUi.''  BnltlM  Prafewor  at  laagUi  naaoof  hinwlf  Into  the  netioB,  iliat  ihit  MMec^Mk 
'*fndiemt,"  as  ba  snoaseBSly  ealla  R,  ••fa  ptopnis  ^       et^Mtttt  tn*,  asd  la  puriac        eomettr  ba 
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irtmortniBoeoQBtoUflOTaniglit,  lutdBB^eeted  taking  irith  him."— 6oMnsu(A'«  Born*,  p. 
JU.  "And  Caw  took  out  of  th«  traMory,  to  th«  amount  of  three  thooHiid  pound  waw 
If  gold,  beiides  en  immanee  qnuiti^  of  lilTer."— iMd.  Rules  end  deftmttona,  whiah 
AmM  dmsrs  be  clear  end  intelHglMe  ae  poeaible,  ere  tluia  rendered  obeewe."— OmnW'A 
^bm.  p.  <.  »  So  much  both  of  abUity  and  narit  ia  aaldom  imud."— Jr«n^«  Ay.  ii.  179. 
'If  ■oehauxiina,  andiuohpraetieea  {ttsraiUiriiatii  baeomaof  deoeney  aadTirtoe?" — 
StiK.  " If  ench maxma  end praetteee prerail,  vhat  is  beonne  of  decaaex  and Tiitua ?  " 
—SuBiomt,  R.Qnm.p.  78.  "BipeoiaU^  if  theBabgeetreqiure  not ao much  pomp."— .Keir'a 
Mtd.f,  117.  '*HowiaTer,  the  proper  nuxtnre  erf  light  and  ahada,  in  aneh  oompoeitiona ;  the 
Kietadjaalment  of  all  the  flgorstiTe  cirenmataiuwe  with  the  literal  aeoae ;  hAve  erer  bera 
mtadoed  aa  pointa  of  ^raet  nicety."-— J&rray'f  Oram,  i,  313.  "And  adding  to  that  hiaidnf 
bnrlaiagtiaga,whiohia  taken  aomndi  aotieo  of  bj  fiueignofa."— Amnaov :  I>B.Ooont 
iki90.  **Spaeki]ig  impatiently  to  aamnta.  or  any  thing  that  hntraji  unHiidiinM  nr  illi 
bmoar.  is  eertaiiay  criminal."— JTHrray**  JEw,  ii,  18S ;  Ibnhtm/a,  190.  '•Thase  is  hsna 
faliuHind  grandeur  of  axpreariim  wall  suited  to  the  subject." — BUdr'*  JUaf.  p.  218.  *'  I 
Rngle  Sttadn  out  among  the  modems,  because  he  had  the  iboluh  pireaumpfibm  to  canaura 
ficittis." — Mmrmj/'f  Stf,  ii,  382.  "  I  single  him  out  among  the  modems^  because,"  Ac— 
tdui^nk*,  tm  Hiat.  p.  116.  "  This  is  a  rule  not  slwara  obserred,  even  by  good  writan,  aa 
arictly  aa  it  ought  to  be."— iUa*r'»  Riut.  p.  103.  But  thii  gxarity  and  aaaturance,  vbick 
bbsToad  boyhood,  being  neither  wisdom  norknoiriedge,  do  narer  reach  to  manhood."— 
SAttaAt  Ehmeiad.  •* liw  regnlarity  and  pcdiah  even  of  stnnuiifca-roadhas  aoma  influ- 
an  npoQ  the  low  people  in  fha  nai^bonrhood."— Awms,  BL  ^  Crit.  ii,  868.  "Thay  b*> 
•Mae  fend  of  regularity  and  neatneas ;  which  is  displayed,  fizit  upon  thdr  yards  and  littla 
aclontTM,  and  next  within  dotms."— /MA  "The  phtase,  U  ia  in^o—ibl*  to  $*ut,  givaa  na 
Uu  idM  of  it's  being  impossible  Cor  men,  or  any  body  to  exist." — Printhfft  Oram.  p.  8f. 
vrUgireathonsandpouadtolooknponhim."— AsMfufo^  SAaJfe.  p.  151.  "The  reader'a 
knowledge,  as  Dr.  Campb^  obterres,  may  prarant  hia  mistaking  tL" — Jfwrrvy's  Qmm. 
172;  Cnmhie'tt  263.  "When  two  words  are  set  in  contcast,  or  in  Opposition  to  one  another, 
they  ire  both  emphatic"— Jfurmy'f  Cron.  i,  243.  number  of  peraraa.  men.  women, 

■Ml  ehiidren,  who  were  loot  in  the  sea,  was  Tery  great."— A-  ii,  20.  "  Kor  is  the  x«aem> 
Uuce  between  the  primary  and  reeembling  ot^ect  pointed  out." — Jamiaton't  Bhat.  p.  179. 
"I  tkink  it  the  best  book  of  the  kind  whichlhSTe  met  with."— Da.  ICuHm :  Qnmlmft 
ft«i.p.». 

'•Why  should  not  W0  their  ancient  rites  reatoro. 
And  be  what  Roma  or  Athens  ware  before  ? "— iZawoMewa,  p.  22. 

LBSSON  Xn.— TWO  ERRORS. 
«ItbIabowoBlywhSdigimtb«nUahtoplBaBan.''—Jfiimqp's  Ay.  0*384.  "Omai 
m  never  so agraeiOile  as  in  the  Openias  of  the  spring."— A.  p.  216.  "His  *Philoao- 
idiical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  en  theSubUBuandBaantifhl'  soon  made  him 
blown  to  the  literati." — Biog.  Diet.  n.  Bvrka.  "An  awful  joeeipioe  or  tower  whence  we  look 
town  on  the  objects  which  lie  below."— Bfaw'a  Bhtt.  p.  80.  "This  passage,  though  very 
psetieal,  isk  howerar,  harsh  and  obscure;  owing  to  no  otiiar  cause  but  this,  that  tluee  dia- 
iset  mata|dion  axe  erevdad  together."— A  pb  149.  **Ipropoaa  making  aona  obaamH 
Soot."— A.  p.  280.  » I  ahallfUlow  fha  aama  method  here  whkh  I  hare  all  along  pniauad.*' 
-0.  p.  346.  **  l^kind  narer  reaamUe  eaoh  other  ao  much  as  ihey  do  in  the  beginninga 
rfsoeieCy." — A.  p.  880.  "But  no  ear  ia  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  loot,  in  reading 
m  bezameter  Una."— A.  p.  888.  «  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which  either  awritar  of  faUa^ 
*of  heniB  poems,  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maximor  point  of  morality." — ^A.p.  421.  "Tka 
bnrtii  book  has  been  always  moatjustly  admired,  and  abonnda  with  beautiaa  of  the  highaai 
muL"— A.  p.  489.  "  There  is  no  attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem."— A. 
t.446.  "BuCthewtiflcialeratrastingof  eharactam,  and  the introduotnc  thomalwaya  ia 
wn,and  by  opporitaa,  givea  too  Cheatrioal  and  sAeted  an  air  to  the  aiaoa."— Aw  p.  479. 
'Srither  of  them  are  arbteatTnorloeal."— giini.  B.  ^  CriL  p.  xmL  "IfarowdiBgflffaxaa 
•e  bed.  it  is  still  worse  to  grdt  one  figure  upon  anothCT."— A.  ii,  286.  '•  The  erowdinf 
rithsl  so  many  otirfaeta  together,  lessens  the  plesaure."— A.  u,  324.  «•  TUs  therefore  liaa 
mt  in  the  pn^ng  ^tho  Hat,  nor  making  of  Compliments." — Loeka,  on  Ed.  ft  149.  "  But 
Samaritan  Van  may  have  been  oaed,  as  the  Jews  did  the  Chaldaie,  both  for  a  vowel  and 
maeBM3aX."-^Wike»'a  Euoj/,  p.  19.  "Butif  a  solemn  and  fiuniliar  pronunciation  raaUy 
Erista in  emr la]^piage,  is  it  not  lha  bntinasaof  agrammarii  to  markbotht"— ITaHiv^ 
Oid^  Pr^,  p.  4.  M^y  maUng  aoands  fiiUow  eacb  other  apaaahla  to  eartaiB  laws."— Jfiiasa 

•iM  iha  «t^«if4*t  Mf^biM;"  of  lAM  «M,  IM  njs,  "flM  IbUowta^  'A  had  tbs 

moor  «r  bitu  «  dwiM  tm  lib.'  <  Ar  Maa  s  rtlllfint  «tMd*M(,  Jb  waam  aeqolnd  ■eJn— «•  In  U>  proA^ 
A.pTn.  Bat "  dirttUT  «  an!  »  Muiaat "  MshsM  Wlfcillr  la  the  mamimaiiv  tarn  \  mA  ■ffifct 
[Ml  tka  ynrntwi  kt,  whieb  aiaotss  ths        uuws.  Ia  ^  lstl»  sf    Ihsm Ii aieg  sWoas  aM^arf^ 
l««riksanttnvec^ 
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^Xoftvv,  •.400.  MUtiimimiio  difaOtteK  l««ftrtwHliig  ilMiiglK^ftiwD— M  hi 
jtnaWi/— O.  AfMw'aOfwii.p.178.  •^SoocatwkMwhkOTniMiMta.ndif  kai 
proud  of  my  thing,  it  wM  in  the  bring  thought  to  Iwn  nono."  0»UtmUk'»  Qmu,  i,  II 
"Lyiander  having  brought  hia  army  to  Ephiwn,  ormtedM  ntnalfar  bnlMingqf  gillw 
--i».i,161.  *«  The  Me  of  tbiM  ligni  aw  urorthy  itmaA."—BrifkHmft  Orwrn,  p.  »■  ■ 
meivediMin  tht Mme naaiuv &«t  I wevOd jon."— Mtt'f  A'm»  OMakp.lU.  -fl 
ibting  both  of  tho  dlwot  and  ooUafral  «rid«ica."— JwtfcKt  AmiA^y,  ^  M**  «*IfMra 
ox  wonaa  that  balimth  havo  widowa,  let  than  raUava  Hum,  aad  M  bo*  tiu  dan 
ehwgad."— 1  3\iR.T,  10.  For  mena  aakaa  an  beaata  bred."— ITattar'a  i^n<Mlli,^tJ 
*<Fronithreea<)loakthera«aadrinkfawandgamiag.''--ia.p.lil.  "la  tfaia  hathsli 
•eekingof,  or  no}"— ii.  p.  348.  *<And&r  tha  ttpholdinKamtyoMhiaoimaiNBiaa,*! 
k  ao  much  ado."— 8Mi>ir«  Hi$t.  p.  809.  Soma  of  them  howerar  will  be  bbbbmm^  Ml 
aMitieot"—SaW$EormH,p.7\.  **  The  boy  oondacted  themaatraa  e«oaedingly  iodi— at' 
lOrelkmttSew,  p.  IM.  "Thdr  eaamrie, thaii  inflnanee.  their  tetaaa.  avary takat  d 
joaiBM,  dtopaoae  blaaainga  oa  all  atound  them."— ii.  p.  IW ;  Hmtm^s  a»  a.  M.  "I 
two  Jiinnfth  reclprocaUy  oenTartad one  anoAer."— JiSbiiiei^f  Lmm,  p.  IM*  •*Thed«nj 
AatwolattTaidtuBcaUBanattaeknponvirtnaitMU;"— ObUbauM'fJloaMkp.lM  "Mn 
lajmiT  nit."— SMMtfMt  e^SAoi.  p.  S8.  "CA,  ia  oonmonly  ■oandodUka  1*4;  mia^nd 
batlnw(irdadariTedllramtheOreek,haatheaoondofV'— JAmy^aOneekitll.  "Vl 
en«  fl  obliged  to  make  aoma  ntenailanpply  pnrpoaea  to  whieh  Uiey  wan  not  origimllfJ 
tfaied."— CbawftfllTa  AM.  p.  32S.  **Bat  that  a  baiag  bapCiaed  with  water,  k  an^ 
swayofrfflt  thoaeaaat not ftomhanee worn"— AevWa  ■Tarib.i, IM.  *«BelBgbatip 
tDOBa,itlnf^w>vniTaraaIoomBiaad.  — iUL  **fbr  uaaUying  adde  Cmlatimci 
VtoreeaadLivdfaiea^  a  Redundancy  of  ttiwamaitTander  tha  Period  UM«id.*'—laaiwf 
^ntes,  13i.  ••JamMuaed  to  compare  hba  to  a  oat,  wlia  dwayafldll^MlBhar  bp.' 
Aiuv'a  Hut.  or  Enoumd  :  cyomMs,  p.  384. 

**  From  the  low  earth  aapiring  geniua  tpviaga. 
And  aaila  triami^iaat  born  oo  aagica  wiaga,"—- tfcfrf,  p.  lOS. 

LESSON  XnL— TWO  EBBOB& 

**Ab  ottenlatfoaa,  a  CmUc^  a  harsh,  or  an  obaoure  atyle,  for  inatanoe,  are  alw^n  tell 
— AM^a  JIM.  p.  too.  «YMinthkweflBd1iMEngliahproDouBeoperflMdyimUi 
nle."— IfaOir'a  DieL  p.  3.  "  But  neithw  tha  perorotion  of  ideaa,  nor  knowledge  d  I 
Bort,  are  hablta,  though  abaolutdy  neceasan-  to  the  ibrming  of  them." — Bacfar  i 
p.  111.  "lltey  were  caat:  and  an  heavy  ine  impoaed  iqion  them." — CMtfmibt'j  (H 
n.  00.  **  IVlthout  making  this  rdleotion,  he  eannot  enter  into  the  aptait,  nor  rebifc  ■ 
oompoaitimi  of  the  author."— £&tiK«  JOtt,  p.  460.  **  Tha  aeholar  ahould  be  iMtcnd 
zolatiTe  to  flncUngUa  worda.**- Oi&Dr»'« Kty,  p.  4.  ** And tben&re they  ooold neiths 
Onged,  or  MtwaOed  fbem."— Xfi^A<.  M  Aa  Oraai  i^i*.  p.  00.  "A  dlipiiwaij  iatbcfa 
There  mediidnea  axe  diapenaed."— Utirray'a  Jby,  ti.  17S.  **  Botili  tha  onaaeKinn  aad  ad 
ber  at  worda  ia  datermlaed  by  general  lawa." — Ntrf'M  StaftA,  p.  73.  **Aa  Aaqwt  hm } 
two  fliat  aj^lablaa  unaooeuted,  and  tha  laat  aooanted  :  aa,  •COntrtTioe.  iwinlAiia  "'  *^ 
raj^t  Oram.  U  S'14.  **An  explioattTo  aentcnoa  ia,  when  a  thing  ia  aaid  to  be  ar  not  to  bei 
do  or  not  to  do,  to  mBet  or  not  to  aoflhr,  bi  a  direet  manner." — lb.  i,  141 ;  ''■'^ 
**BoT  ia  a  aotyimeliont  in  all  oaaea  when  it  ia  nrither  an  adverb  nor  pnpomtiaa."— Ml 
Jfaia  Qreai.  p.  100.  *«  He  wrote  in  the  king  Ahaaoerua' nanta^  aad  aealed  it  with  tha 
llu.*'— &Mai%  vUi.  10.  *■  Camm  aad  Asfiaad  ware  depaitod  the  town  before  Ail  i>« 
— AmTa  BbC  p.  100.  "Pieviova  to  tlulr  TeUnaniaUngae  pcaetke,  they  ma«btd 
Tioed."— Dr.  ITaMar,  on  Savoy,  p.  5.  **  Whkb  ne  had  thmwa  up  previoaa  to  hiaMO 
out."— A-jauWa  Hm<.  <7:  &  p.  04.  "Ha  left  Urn  to  the  vahM  «f  as  huadteddratU 
la  Peraiaa  money."— i^mc<.  Ko.  030.  *'AU  whfeh  tha  miad  oan  ever  noiiitam|ilat«  ommI 
lag  thank,  mnat  be  divided  between  the  three."— OanWr*  PMad.  Onm.  p.  M. 
PuBle  ia  oae  oi  the  moat  eminnit  immediodioal  dii^irtaata  ^  any  that  haa  Mkn  m 
Hy  obaarvatjoB."— j^Bc<.  No  470.  «  When  yon  Iwva  oaoe  got  him  to  tUak  Unadf  a* 
■maada  tat  Ua  eoffBring,  by  tlia  pndae  ia  ^ma  him  te  Ua  eonxage."— Z«Bbk  aa  U  i  ij 

la  all  mattara  wbere  elmple  reaaon.  and  mere  apeeulatiatt  ia  eoaoaraad." — gynWij 
aaf^p.  180.  "And  thmrfiaxe  he  ahould  beapured  the  troaMe  of  attendi^  ta  my  " 
alae,  but  Ua  nea^ng."— A.  p.  lOS.  "Itia  tMahindofidiraaaologyi^iAladiitiari^ 
by  the  epithet  iHomaHeal,  and  hath  been  origtaaUy  the  apawa.  paitfy  of  ignonaca.  * 
partly  et aObetation."— Qmv'ftaff'a  Rhtt.  p.  18S.  Mnnay  haa  it—"  aad  wAM  Aei  becB«l 
aally."  fte.— Oobiao  Oram,  i,  870.  "That  neither  the latteranorinfleetiaa  mo  aoeh  MM 
have  beaa  onniloyed  by  the  aneient  inhabitantB  of  Latinm."— Jb^  p*^  Or.  JML  p.  ^l*  1 
•aaea  wluro  the  verb  ia  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  one  of  tiha  tanaa.**— Jfuvwasr''  H 
LlffO.  "Bat  thia  people  wUeh  know  uot  llw  law,  are  ■BBvaad."— Ma.  vli.  49^  "i^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  ehomaaea  have  wdght  aad  aubKadty."- Ifwie  ^  1VM»%  p- « 
«*  Dare  he  deny  but  thiio  are  aome  of  hia  frataral^  gufl^  ? "— Jarelae'a  TTorAt.  i  « 
"Oivingoaoeoonstof  moa^if  not  all  the  pi^oEi  had  paiaed  botwia*  ohm."— Ik  i,  4 
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•h  lUi  wwr,  M  to  pmliw  Mad  eomettng,  dl  dw  riIm  wplUat  ihoald  1» 
ftMed,  ptocaedlng  ngnlarly  tcooroiiig  to  their  order." — Mwnt^t  Exar^att,  Itmo,  p.  s. 
"Onnio  WM  allowed  a  brilUant  ntiave  and  a  bodjr  goaid."— SbM  CWtaitei.  *•  b  {t 
Inrhe  whoBTon  requested  to  go?"— XMUan'i  Ontm.,  Ay,  p.  3W.  *'L«tthon  and  Z  go 
AMfOHT*  P.  P.  p.  ICS.  ••■ntis  I  Bo.where  aflnoed ;  and  do  vholljr  deny."— Bore- 
IPMb,  ill,  M4.  "Bnt  tiut  I  denj;  and  remaini  for  him  to  prore."— iStf.  **Onr 
manj  dAt  benoath  the  joke ;  It  weeps,  It  bleeda,  and  each  new  day  a  gaih  It  added  ta 
kr«oaiida.'*-4HAKin&u :  Jok.  Diet,  w.  BrntaHk.  ■*  Ikon  art  the  Lori  wliodidateheaaa 
itiAu,  ad  hnnghtat  him  forth  out  oT  Ur  of  ths  (»Mldeea."— Jfarray**  Ay,  U,  IBS. 
"He  «  the  oxhawtleaa  finurtaln,  from  which  emanatea  all  theaa  attribntai,  that  aziBtt 
fai»8'"»>  thia  wide  creation."— IFawtoiMrt  Moral  Satnea,  1st  Ed.  p.  155.  "I  am  ha  uriw 
tiwc— Mwnedwith  thesott  of  Kaodest  lam  he  who  hay  emend  the  gaidana  of  piaaa 
mr-WHftta  Atkmt,  p.  66. 

*•  Sveh  was  in  aaoient  times  the  tales  reeeired, 
Sttah  by  ov  good  fcnftthm  wm  bolimd.*'— JbrnTa  Zmam,  B.  Is,  L  «««. 

LESSON  XIV^TWO  EBBORS. 

"Tht  noun  or  pcooonn  that  stand  before  the  actire  rwb,  may  be  called  the  agent" — 
^Mwrmf't  l7nMi.p.  131*  **  Sneh  seema  to  be  tha  mwlngs  of  ou  htn  of  the  mmmac- 
inill,  when  be  penned  the  flnt  part  td  his  nammar.**— Jftraian^*  CrWatmt.  **Two  dot% 
«  oa«  pieced  abore  the  other  [:],  is  called  Shera,  and  represents  a  rery  short  —  Wtl- 
m't  HAnw  Gram.  p.  43.  **  Great  has  been,  and  is,  the  obscurity  and  difficoltr,  in  the 
Mture  sod  qipUeationof  them." — Butlar^t  Anatofy,  p.  184.  "As  two  Is  to  foot,  so  u  four  ta 
mihi."—Evmat'a  Grmm.  p.  231.  "The  iuTention  and  use  of  it  [axithmetio]  reaches  back  to 
•  pniod  so  remote  as  is  oeyond  the  knowledge  of  history."— AtfitfrtHn'*  wlaMrvs,  It  38S. 
"What  itpnsenta  as  oljaeta  of  oontamplation  or  cqjoymnt,  fills  and  satiafiea  his  mind." 
-n.i.t77.  **If  he  daro  not  aay  they  are,  as  I  know  he  due  not,  how  must  Ithandla- 
tDtguih?" — Aoralsy'a  Worb,  iii,  311.  •*He  was  now  grown  so  fend  of  solitude  that  all 
cDtnpsnywaa  beomne  uneasy  to  hbn." — Li/ic/  Cicero,  p.  33.  "Violence  and  spoil  is  heard 
U  lier ;  before  me  eontinnsUy  is  grief  and  wounds."— /mmMA,  ti,  7.  "  Bayle's  IntelU* 
Stoee  from  the  Bcpublio  of  lietters,  which  make  eleren  Tolumes  In  duodecimo,  are  truly  a 
iMMlel  in  this  kind."*— ^bniMy'i  B«iU«-lMtr*i,  p.  168.  <•  To  render  pauses  pleasing  and 
aprmiTe,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accompanied  with  a  proper 
(one  ot  ^met."-^Mtirr^$  Gram.  t.  249.  "The  opposing  the  opinions,  and  leetitying  the 
Bdiiskas  of  others,  is  what  truth  and  sinoeiity  sometimes  require  of  ns."— Xootv,  en  Ed. 
a.  211.  "  It  is  Tory  prohaMe  that  this  assembly  waaoaUed*  to  dear  soma  doobC  whicb  th« 
tog  had,  about  the  lawfulneas  of  ib»  Hollandm*  throwing  off  the  monardiy  of  Spain,  and 
■ithdnnring,  entirdy,  their  allegiuice  to  that  crown."— Ifurniy's  Ktg,  ti,  19S.  "Naminf 
tlx  esses  and  numbers  of  a  noun  m  their  order  is  called  declining  it." — Fro»fa  Et.  of  Gram, 
pi  1 0.  **  The  embodying  them  ii«  therefore,  only  collecting  such  component  parts  of  words." 
-2W»'«  Amai^m,  p.  4.  •'Hie  one  is  the  voice  heard  at  Christ's  being  baptiied tha 
DlW,  at  Us  bdng  tranaflgnred."-Ami&iy'<  Worh*,  i,  367.  "Undentandittg  th«  Utetal 
•esse  would  not  have  preranted  their  condemning  the  guiltleas.''—ANti«'t.ifioiE)9y,  p.  168. 
"At  if  this  were  tsklng  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and  pring  It  to 
■atm."— A.  p.  194.  "They  will  say,  you  must  conceal  this  good  opinion  of  youiself ; 
vhich  yet  is  allowing  the  thing,  though  not  the  showing  it."— ShaMMt  Worka,  ii,  244.  "  So 
u  to  signify  not  only  the  doing  an  action,  but  ttte  causing  it  to  be  done." — PiUt  Babmt 
imam,  p.  180.  "This,  certainly,  was  both  dividing  the  unity  of  God,  and  limiting  his 
'mamaij:'—Cttlnn'i  /fwfduta,  B.  i,  Ch.  13.  "  Tonea  being  inSuIte  in  number,  and  vary- 
ing  in  timost  every  indiTidusl,  the  arranging  them  under  distinct  heads,  and  reducing 
them  to  iny  fixed  and  permanent  zitlca,  nay  be  eonaldered  aa  the  last  refinement  ia  lan- 
loage."— J&^en  Gr.  p.  16.  **The  flooe  anger  of  tike  Lord  shall  not  return,  nstH 
t«  hsTe  dime  it,  and  until  he  hare  performed  the  intents  of  his  heart."—  Jtrwmiah,  xxx,  24. 
"  We  leek  for  more  heroic  and  illustrious  deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  suipiiabig  eventa." 
-Biair't  AteC  p.  373.  "  We  distinguish  the  Genders,  ta  Male  and  Female  Sex,  four  diilisr- 
::>t  Wayi."— fiicAafUHi'j  Gram.  p.  20-  "Thus,  ch  and  g,  are  ever  hard.  It  Is  thercfera 
CnpM  to  retain  these  sounds  in  Hebrew  names,  which  have  not  been  modamlxed,  cC 
ihttged  by  public  uae."— TFiiten'e  JSway  om  Cram.  p.  24.  *'The  Subatantivew  noun  istho 
usme  of  sny  thing  conceived  to  subsist,  or  of  which  we  hare  any  notion.**— liaAy  Uwrra^t 
t^rasi^2d£d.,p.  26.  "  The  SuMAimra,  or  MouH ;  being  the  name  of  any  thing  conceived 
to  lulMltt,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notimu"— ZV.  lewM's  Oram.  p.  6.  »  The  Noum  Is  the 
ume  of  iny  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have,  or  can  form,  an  idea." — Matmdm't  Onmu 
^  1-  **A  noun  ia  Uie  name  of  any  thing  in  existraoe,  or  of  which  we  can  form  aa  idea." 
-»  p.l.  (See  False  Syntax  under  Note  7th  to  Bule  10th.)  "Tho  next  thing  to  be  take» 
Csre  of,  it  to  keep  him  exactly  to  speaking  of  Truth." — LoaU,  on  £^  p.  254.  "  Hie  mate- 
rial, Tt^Asfale,  and  animal  world,  receive  this  influence  aco(»ding  to  thelt  several  cwaci- 
2Ke  JDis^  i,  59,   ^Aiid  yeCi  U  ia  &ir]^  ^tufffinriKi^  n  the  piindplea  of  th»  school. 
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mnif  If  fiiat  en  bo  oallad  ptint^cs  wtiA  eofirittii  BMify  ia  wnAfc"— ^tapMr*  Jtte 

p.  274. 

"Art  thou  ao  bare  and  ftdl  of  wratchedneaa. 
And  fern  to  dis  i  tenine  is  in  thr  ohoeka, 
Moed  and  oppnaiion  namth  In  Qxj  •jrca."— Jamri.  of  SkA  p.  117. 

LESSON  XV.— THBEB  EBBOBS. 
"TlwrihwageiarecJtonodtolwyacommaneedQBthedaatiiof  AttgMtaa,ai^ 
toflieaidof  Ih^an'areign." — (30tilif«£af.  Gnuii.p.  S77>  "LangnageiabeeoaM^inModai 
timea,  mora  oorrect,  indeed,  and  aeonrate." — Blair't  JIM.  p.  66.  "  It  ia  evident,  that 
Be  moat  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  ar«  oompoaed  of  amooth  and  liquid  aotmdi,  vbM 
there  ia  a  proper  intermixture  of  Towela  and  conaonanta." — lb.  p.  121.    See  Uwraft 
Gram,  i,  82i.    "  It  would  have  had  no  other  eflect,  but  to  add  a  word  uaneeMaanljr  ta  tht 
aentenee."— AIa«^«  Bhtt,  p.  194.    ^Bnt  aa  rumoutaaioae  ttf  the  jvdgea  having  ben  M^ 
ntpted  1^  monej  in  thia  oMiie,  tbaae  gave  ooeaaiuiB  te  mush  pt^iuar  etanour,  ladU 
thrown  a  haarj  odium  on  duentiua."— fS.  p.  273.  **A  Fartieiple  ia  derived  <tf  a  veri^  of 
partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  verb  and  the  adjeotive." — Dr.Atk't  Oram.  p.  SB;  £ 
Dovis'i,  9,   "I  will  have  learned  my  grammar  before  you  learn  jour's." — ITitbm  tmdUt. 
Oram.  p.  14.   '*  There  is  no  etrthlv  object  capable  of  making  auch  various  and  sueb  fincibit 
impressions  upon  the  human  mind  aa  a  complete  speaker." — Perr/a  Diet.,  Prtf.  "It  w 
not  the  canring  the  t»g  which  made  Judai  a  thief  and  an  hireling." — South.   "At  the  nt- 
aonable  sonl  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  ia  one  Christ." — AthoMoaiem  Crmd.  "Aid 
I  will  M.y  to  them  which  were  not  mv  people.  Thou  art  my  people  ;  and  they  shsB  mf, 
Thou  art  my  God." — fiiwM,  ii,  23.   "  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  aenae  which  nqaini 
fhe  laat  sound  to  be  elevated  or  emphatioal,  an  easy  Ml,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  seMtii 
finished,  will  be  proper." — Afurmy**  Oram,  i,  2S0.    *'  Each  party  produces  wordi  when  Ua 
letter  a  ia  sounded  in  the  manner  they  contend  for." — Watktr't  Diet.  p.  1.   **To  ooant^ 
nance  persons  who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions,  is  scarcely  one  remove  from  actually  ce» 
mitting  them." — Murray' m  Gram,  i,  233.     " '  To  countenance  persons  who  are  goiUy  of  W 
aetiona,'  is  part  <tf  a  sentence,  which  ia  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  *  ia.' " — aid.  "  Wi* 
ii  called  aplitting  of  particles,  or  aoMrating  a  preporidon  from  the  noon  irtii(&  it  govoH 
b  always  to  be  avoided."— Alon^a  Aha.  p.  112 ;  Jamimm't,  93.  See  Murrafi  Oram,  i,  iV. 
"Tliere  Is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  tki 
two  members  mto  which  it  ia  divided." — Blair'i  Wiet.p.  125;  Jamigton'a,  128;  Jfwnj'i 
Gram,  i,  329.    "  Ooing  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  on  the  way  to  heaven." — sieek, 
No.  497.   "  There  is  no  Body  but  condemna  this  in  others,  though  tbey  oveilook  it  A 
themselves." — Locke,  on  Ed.  }  146.   "  In  the  same  sentence,  be  care^nil  not  to  use  the  mW 
word  too  frequently,  nor  in  different  senses." — Mvrraj/'t  Oram,  i,  296,    **  Nothing  coiU 
have  made  hia  so  ui^ppy,  aa  marrying  a  man  who  poaseased  such  prindplee."— ifOTj(| 
JEey,  ii,  200.  *'  A  warlike,  various,  and  a  tragical  age  is  beat  to  write  of^  but  wmt  to  irai* 
in.  — CtwfR/f  Prvf.  p.  VL   "  When  thou  instances  Peter  his  baptijdng  Oomdius."— 
ta^a  Worka,  i,  188.   "To  introduce  two  or  more  leading  thoughta  or  agents,  whidi  bsft  w 
natural  relation  to,  or  dependence  on  one  another." — Murray"*  Oram,  i,  313.  "Aniotil^ 
again,  are  fitted  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements  where  they  live,  and  to  which  ^ 
are  aa  appendices." — Ibid.   "  This  melody,  or  varying  the  sound  of  each  word  so  ofteh  i*  * 
proof  of  nothing,  however,  but  of  the  fine  ear  of  that  people." — Jamiemm'a  Bkit.  f-i-  | 
**They  can  each  m  their  turns  be  made  use  of  npon  occasion." — DwunCt  Logie,}f.\^\'  "!■> 
thia  reign  lived  Xh»  poet  Chaucer,  who,  with  Oower,  are  the  flrat  anthon*  who  can  pnpe^ 
be  sidd  to  have  written  English."— £ue£«'«  Oram.  p.  144.   *•  In  the  tnnalaring  these  tin  i 
of  expressions,  consider  the  rris,  aa  if  it  were  they,  or  they  are." — Waiktr't  ParHeiai,  p  ITL 
*'The  chin  has  an  important  office  to  perfsrm ;  for  upon  its  activity  we  either  dMoM*  ' 
polite  or  vulgar  pronunciation." — Muaic  of  Nature,  p.  27.   "  For  no  other  reason,  bat  M» 
being  found  in  bad  company." —  Webtter'a  Amer.  Sp^nff-Boek,  p.  96.   **  It  is  usual  to  ew 
pare  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Polisyllablea." — Prietttey'a  Gram.  p.  77.   "Tbt  iabi-  i 
tive  mood  is  recognised  easier  than  any  others,  because  the  preposition  to  ^tetdet  it-"-'  I 
Bu^'t  Oram.  p.  90.  **  Prq^tiona,  you  reedleet,  connect  words  aaweUaaoonluaetltf: 
how,  then,  can  you  taU  the  one  ftom  uia  other  — AnM'a  JVw  Awn.  p.  S8. 
"  No  kind  of  ToA  requirea  lo  nice  a  tooeh. 
And  if  wall  finish'd,  nothing  sUnea  lo  maeh."~Sle^EaIi(  Dub  tfBuA. 

LESSON  XVL— THREE  BBKOKS. 
"It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occaaiona,  madn  the  dUbrcnee  betwM 
praae  and  varao :  which  will  be  evident  frtan  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poMiM 
unes."— Jfum^s  Oram.  1,  260.  *<  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  penuade  othento  tak«  tiM 
measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have." — puAnDUir :  see  CamfbMa  Rket.  p.  207.  "I  Aw 
do  all  I  can,  to  pennade  others  to  take  the  same  measures  for  thdr  core  which  I  hue 
taken."— Jfirroy's  Ay,  fi,  215.  " It  is  the  oatnn  of  exttme  self-lonn^  aa  Ih^irfll  n* 
an  hooM  on  ftra,  and  [or  on]  It  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs." — Ld.  Baeom.  **aA  fl** 
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M  itiqi^  MM  •■ratMli' in  s  Mm  boik  Ui  kOMW  Md  Bfe  M 
tmcm'f  OtttrOt  p.  Ifi.  **  So  tfcfl  xMtiMd  paiUM»  bctwoM  MntMOM  Md  tSufr  puti, 
■arked  1^  poiiito."— Xe«<A'«  Orww.  p.  114.  Yet  the  owe  vid  node  ii  not  hj 
tea,  bat  deMminad  b7  ttts  natai*  o£  Um  MtraM."— ii.  p.  113.  **B3riuit  attflnding  to 
nun  anon  turn  bMLMBiMittadi  annaberaf  whiofa  m  •objoiaed,  h  a  foztiuv 
ittjfM  aid  dtaMtioii  to  tho  Imiims."— JAvnqr**  Onaak  1*  314.  "Though  tlMNi  dotheat 
l|»rifiriflicriMiaon,  thon^  thou  deekMtthMwMioniamaBta  of  gold,  though  thottwataat 
l^fkevithpamting,  ia rain idudt thou iMka thTMlf  &ix/'—^«WMMA, It*  30.  *'Bnttliat 
Mdoing  good  to  othflZB  will  make  iu  luqipy.  ia  not  lo  eridant ;  feedktg  the  ttmmt  fax 
■nmpl^  ox  clothing  the  naked."— iCiMMi,  £{. «/  Crit.  i,  161.  *<Th«ro  ia  no  ottier  God  but 
ae  otiiar  light  but  hia."—  wmam  Pmm.  How  li«le  zeaaon  to  wonder,  that  a  pufool 
Biaecompliahad  ocatar,  ahould  be  on*  of  the  oharfoteza  that  ia  moat  zanly  fitundi"— 
9ki/i  BJtic.  p.  337.  '*  Baoanae  they  neithec  oxpnaa  doing  not  reeelTuig  an  action."— 
idmtSiltoetanm.  p*  AS.  "  To  find  the  answan^  wiU  nqiiiio  aa  offiirt  of  miod,  Mdwhaa 
|i«,wiUbeth»nanU<tf  >dUetioa,ahowiagtlutth«nudo<*i« 

<Totqr>  that  *tho  eon  liaaa.*  ia  tiite  aad  ooauawi;  hot  it  baeama  a  magoifleaM  aaaga 
Aen  ezpnaaad  aa  Mr.  IhonuM  haa  done."— AJb«^«  SJul.  p.  187.  "  The  a»tM«i»a  a  wwd 
*tkaginn{[  it  dialing  endinga."— IFW*  Oram.  p.  7.  ■<And  ao  mneh  an  thay  nr.  enry 
Bei  Mlowmg  their  own  mind." — Bank^'t  Wvriut  i.  482.  **  More  than  one  orartare  for  a 
met  waa  uod^  but  Cleim  prerMted  their  takbig  vSKX."—GoUmith't  Oraacw,  i,  18L 
'Xoiher  in.Kn(piBh  « in  any  other  tongnage  ia  thia  w««d,  and  that  which  oorraapoada  t« 
»ia  oihT  hngaagaa^  my  mora  an  aitieU,  thanrtap,  Ume,  fear."— Da.  WMwaat  SMektr- 
loffer  af  183C.  **  But  the  moat  irkaome  oonrezaation  of  all  othexa  I  hare  met  within  tho 
■ti|hboarhood,  haa  been  among  two  ox  three  of  year  travdlan."— -%eef .  Mo.  474.  **  Sot 
fan  Um  two  fliat  terma  of  auppoaitim  under  eaeh  other  in  tba  fint  plaoe."-— fitaii'fty'a 
JntiMfic,  p.  7&.  "  It  ia  an  nasal  rule  too,  to  As  our  aye  on  a(«ne  <A  thetooat  diatant  per* 
aoBs  in  the  aaacmbly." — Blaw't  JtAat.  p.  328.  "  He  will  generally  pleaae  moat,  whm  p^twing 
s  lot  hia  aolo  ntw  chief  aim." — lb.  p.  836.  "At  length,  the  conaula return  to  thocamp,  am 
kfarm  than  they  oould  receiTe  no  other  tenoa  but  that  of  aurrendering  their  anna,  and 
pmmg  under  the  yoke." — lb.  p.  360.  **  Ncx  ia  mankind  ao  much  to  UuDe^  ia  hia  ohoioa 
tlnadeiffninBing  hia."— fiwm:  QwwWa  aWatiaa,  p.  360.  "Thcae  fimaa  aco  what  i» 
(died  Number."— /badKob^a  D$  Sa«r,  p.  62.  **  la  languagaa  a4iiah  admit  bat  two  Geadani 
til  Nomia  are  either  VMCuline  or  f  amiaine,  eren  though  they  deiignete  beings  which  k* 
neither  male  or  female." — lb.  p.  66.  "  It  ia  ealled  a  FarA  or  Word  by  way  of  amineae^ 
Wanae  it  ia  the  moat  eaaentlal  word  in  a  sentence,  without  which  the  other  paita  <^ 
9wch ean form  no com;^ete senae."— OouU**  AJam'i  Oram.  p.  76.  "The  aentenoe  will 
anoft  of  two  nkembeta,  which  aro  oommoaly  aeparaSad  from  one  aaother  a  comma."— 
Awiwoa'a  KM.  p.  7.  "Load  and  aoft  ia  apeaUiig,  ia  Uke  the JMi  and  jriano  in  amrie,  it 
aaly  lafcia  to  the  diflbunt  degreaa  of  foxoeaaedm  the  aame  V7t  iriunaa  h%h  anl  low 
B^y  a  change  of  key."— Skerubia'a  £lMM<fpi»,  p.  116.  MThoyazoehiaaytliTM:  theMqni* 
■tioa  of  knowledge;  the  naaiating  tlM  BeflMry  to  troaaare  up  thfa  knowledfe;  or  tlw 
HBuna]daBting  it  to  othera." — lb.  p.  11. 

•*  TlMae  kind  of  knavea  I  know,  which  in  thia  plainoaaB 
HartMnir  aiore  crafty  and  nu»e  oonupter  enda. 
Than  twenty  aiUy  dnaking  obaemnta."- Baaafiaa  a/  SM.  p.  361. 

LESSON  XVn.— MAKT  ERBORS. 
"Aaaawillbe  for^ven,  even  great  enoia,  ia  a  foreign  language;  bat  ia  hie  own,  otm 
tha  Watt  a^  are  jxM3^  laid  h^  oi,  aad  ridiouled."~^iiMrtem  Chutm^tM,  p.  68.  "Ut 
1^  imiy  iTpnirt  rrrmiirifni  |  bat  praying,  ezliorting,  commanding."— LowfA'r  Qram^ 
p-  41.  -Lel^  not  only  eapreaaaa  pennuaion,  but  entreating,  exhorting,  eoauaaading."-- 
ifavrV  Orwn.  p.  88 :  htgartottM,  186.  "I^t  death  which  ia  our  leaTing  thia  woHd,  ia 
Bothii^  daa  but  putting  off  theaa  bodiea."— SlMitocift.  *•  TlMy  differ  from  the  aainta  recorded 
both  ia  the  Old  and  Mew  TMtamoita."— Aawton.  «  Ttw  natnm  therefore  of  relation  con- 
wa  intherefoning  or  eomparing  two  thinga  <me  to  another!  from  which oompaiiaoa,  OM 
«  both  eomea  to  be  denominated."— Locfta'a  £Hay,  i,  220.  "  It  la  not  credible^  that  than 
luth  been  any  one  who  through,  the  whole  oourae  of  their  livea  will  aay,  that  they  haw 
Itept  tiiemBelTce  undefilad  with  the  leaat  apot  or  atain  of  sin." —  Wittim.  **  If  actiog  eonform- 
abiy  to  the  will  of  OUT  Creator ; — If  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind  around  ua 
Mnting  our  own  happiness ; — are  objeeta  of  the  higheat  moment : — then  we  are  hmdlr 
allad  upon  to  oaltirate  and  extend  th<B  great  interests  of  rol^ion  and  Tirtue."— Jfumy^ 
Qnm.  i,  378  i  Coml^tj  163 ;  IngtrtoU;  291.  By  the  Tcrb  being  in  the  plural  number,  it 
i>  si^posed  that  it  tiaa  a  plural  nmainatiTe,  which  ia  not  the  ease.  Hie  only  nominatiTeto 
^  Tofet  ii»  iAa  q^Eoar :  the  expreaaion  kit  guards  are  bi  the  ob^eetiTe  caae,  goremed  by  the 
pKpontiniwtfA;  and  they  cannot  conaeqnently  form  the  nominative,  (B  any  part  of  tt. 
Ihe  pRmunamt  aulijeo^  and  the  true  nominatire  of  the  verb,  and  to  which  die  verb  peea- 
jiarly  refen,  ia  Um  ^htr."—Mwrm^t  Parmng,  Chr.  8to,  ii,  32.  '•  Thia  is  another  use,  that, 
"■^Bfirici^  wtiUiBtwaitiwrtoMakBa  mmlwnwdthmirisai  aad  ii  aaithn  e^aUa 
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of  tiluMiiigtlwiiiiiliii*ii*ig><>faiMiartlm.*'— AiiiiWMi  rt»rtflr»giwfc  Mt.  «1bi 
iMrk  ti  •  dvU  parfonoMM  t  wl  »  wifMt  of  flwitog  aelthtt  Uw  iiiiwrtMiHiig,  w 
lh»  imigtiilrton.''-^ift»ri»'»  J&y,tt,  »10.  "  I  woold  i  ■iiiwiiiwd  tkm  Wwiwm  (rf  Ea|M 
OnuMCk  br  M».  FkMt.  Iti  pUa  aftir  Mvmqrt  but  hfe  AaOiUtiaM  nd  iHumn  b 
•ttM  M  M  ths  bMiim  of  the  mWMC  «U  Rdrntt,  to  B««  Ike  udonw^^ 
B  dM  anbiaeet  Mfe  eopioH  nuqlM  aKd  eMniM  In  ^vriBfc  tliu  k  MM 
ary  tugfhn  aOf*  L«r»i»w  aw  BiM^MMflHf,  Ht  ]>.  if  "Hon  nfa  Mb  fa  At 
Int  two  vununer  Bumdw,  than  ia  the  flm  two  winter  onea :  but  It  ttakaa  a  meek  gmto 
ahew  ^Mt  the  eaith,  inthaaethaafntlMiaei  beeaoaethanfaa  wudi  alowcr  arapoMiaa." 
— Jteniy'«iCiy>U.  189.  8m  Primtlt^t  Ormm,  f.  99.  « TIi«7  ofkan  o«rtrib«le  ate  to  tti 
waderiag  aome  penoni  pnqHroM  theogk  wieked ;  aad,  whidi  ia  atfll  wetae^  to  tki » 
WBrding  aome  aoHoaa  tbouA  Tietona,  aad  paniaMag  othar  MtioM  thovgh  vlrtMMBi''- 
BiOkr't  Jwehyy,  p.  93.  "  nom  henoe,  to  an^  •  iMii,  ttfaaa  Mtnally  s  aeont  aalhM> 
mA  aOMO  of  aeeotitr,  ind  impUoa  hope  of  aoMAat  ftutlier."— A.  p.  9S.  **8» 
far  tka  third  aad  laiteaoae  of  Olnaiim  Out  matron  notfee  ^,  aririM  fiodi  ^  abmtf 
vanr  meral  aad  ftbatraet  tenna,  whieh  la  the  pitM^  aovice  of  ul  ^  MoacM  ttd 
hau  been  vented  bj  metwhTsiaianB,  m^ratagognaa,  and  thootogiaaa."  OiwwpltB'i 
p.  S07<  "Aa  to  thoee  aniiwiia  vhoae  naa  la  leaa  oomaimit  or  who  on  eeeoont  of  tha  flmi 
which  they  inhabit,  fall  lea  under  oar  obaenratiaa,  aa  fiahaa  and  birds,  or  wham  Aar 
diminatiTe  tin  remorea  otiU  Author  from  oar  obaerntkm,  we  geaeraUy,  in  Eagliah, 
fteiagle  Notta  to  deaigaato  both  Qeadeia,  MaacaUae  end  ftminiae."— fbidfayt  Dt  Smy,  i 
sr.  ««A^eetiToi  may  alwaya  be  dtattBgdahed,  by  thetar  being  the  word,  or  wotd%  wde 
Ma  of  to  deaornie  the  qnali^,  or  eondMoBtOf  iriLatarer  la  mentfamed." — Bmmm^t  Qim 
p.  SO.  "Adverb  ligaiflea  a  word  added  to  s  verb,  par^ple,  adjectire,  or  other  advtriii  t) 
deaortbe  or  qaaUfy  their  qnalitiea."— A.  p.  64.  <*The  Jofadng  together  two  auh  gnai 
ofcjeeta,  aad  tixe  repreeentiag  them  both  aa  sntijeot,  at  onenioment,totheoomHiaBdrf  0«i 
yrodneea  a  BoUe  eflbot."— jMmK*  RKtU  p.  87.  **Twirted  oobnaaa,  fbr  iaataaK,  « 
nndenbtedly  omafflentat ;  but  aa  they  hare  an  appeamioe  of  weekneae,  they  ahraT*  i*- 
pleaae  when  they  are  made  aae  of  to  aupoort  any  part  of  a  buUding  that  is  mamy,  and  tM 
•eoma  to  taqmre  a  more  aabatanUal  i»op.  — A.  p.  49.  "  Upon  a  vaat  nnmbw  of  into^lHek 
MDMapoBRMduitaanemonatoneaef  a  deinea  ahape,  ia  foond  an  Alphabei  diftimitm 
tt«  Oradka,  Latina,  and  Hetaewa,  and  alao  uUiko  that  of  any  modem  nttloB."— JMr'i 
B.  Qrmm,  Bvo,  lUO,  p.  176. 

LESSON  XYm.-HAMY  SRBOBS. 

*•  •  Hie  em^ie  of  Blefaacn  la  n  idand  aitmted  to  the  neiflwat  aide  of  ^  ""f*,  *— 
wheue  it  ia  parted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yazda  vnde.*  OtMom'*  TVmmb,  1w  «IA> 
gnity  amy  be  lemored  thna: — *  firoa  whenoe  itia  parted  by  a  ehannel  of  800  jaidtvUi 
attbr.* ffemiTf.  EL  CV4  ii,  4i.  "  The  nominatiTe  oaae  ia  aaiu^  the  agent  «  doai 
ud  alwaya  the  aabjeet  of  the  Terb."— SmiU'«  Hvm  Oram.  p.  47.  "  Th«e  ta  an  origaaBtr. 
firhneH,  aad  variety  in  hia  [Spenaer'a]  allegorioal  person^ea,  which  almoat  viai  vitk  da 
B^jmdor  of  the  ancient  mythology."— Biulitt*«  Ladt.  p.  68.  "Aj  neither  the  iewiAav 
Quiatian  revelation  have  been  oulversal,  and  a*  they  have  been  afiarded  to  a  gnaM« 
leaa  part  of  the  world  at  differttit  timea;  ao  Ukewiae,  at  different  timee^  both  jw^^lm 
have  had  dlffmat  degreea  vi.  evidenea."— Mrr'a  ^Mloyy,  p.  810.  **ThBa  we  uit,M 
fcil]iiigamanwitha»woidor8hatoh«t.arelookedupim8ano&tinotapedeaofaetioa:  t«i 
If  the  pi^t  of  the  aword  flnt  entn  the  body,  it  peaeea  for  a  diatinct  apeciea,  eallad 
imy."— £oab'«  Amy,  p.814.  "  If  a  aonl  Mn,  and  commit  a  treapaaa  agaiaat  the  Lvd,  a' 
lie  unto  hia  nelghboiuia  that  whieh  wo  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  hath  deceived  hiiaci^ 
hour,  or  have  found  that  whioh  waa  loat,  and  Ueth  coneeming  it,  aad  aweareth  £ihitr< 
aay  ^ all  theae  thata  man  doeth,  ainning  therein«  than  it  ahall  bet"  te. — Ltn*  vi,  S.  *ii 
the  doing  and  teaching  the  ooBunaadmestoof  God  ii  the  great  proof  of  virtue^ao  the  bmk- 
lag  them,  aad  the  toaching  othara  to  break  them,  ia  the  great  pnxtf  id.  yitm."—Wtflmdt 
Mormi  Brtfiicf.  p.  ttl.  **  In  Pope's  terrific  maltreatment  <tf  the  latter  aimila,  it  ii  acilkr 
trae  to  ajnd  or  eye."— CWirH^'f  Jntnd.  p.  14.  "And  the  two  brothen  wen  aeaa,  W- 
ported  with  rage  and  fury,  endeavourinc  like  Eteodea  and  Polynioea  to  plunge  their  iwcnh 
Utto  each  othera'  hearta,  and  to  aaaure  themselvea  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their  rinL' 
— OoUmmM*«  OiiMM,  i,  176.  "  la  it  not  plain,  theieibre,  that  neUher  the  caatla,^rhaA 
■or  tiw  clovd,  which  you  eee  here,  are  thoae  real  oaea,  whieh  yoa  aappoae  exiit  * 
diataBoer'— AnkWj  AkMrom,  p.  106.  "I  have  often  woodered  how  itcenaa  t>  jm 
that  every  Body  ahould  love  theaieelvea  beat,  and  yet  value  their  arighboan  OfUm 
ahoat  thamaelvea  mors  thaB  their  o«ib*'--Cb0jir'«jlittai«Hiibp<  326.  -VjMV*('ifm> 
FtftiH)aa  wall  aa  moat  of  ita  Spedea,  axe  all  Faniniaetperiu^  from  their  Beaoty  aad  aaia- 
bla  Appeaiaaee.''— fierrM'j  fi«r)Mf,  p.  66.  **1^1rttt^  with  moot  of  itaSMeiea,anaQ  F«i- 
BineTannn  their  Beauty  and  amiable  Appearance;  and  ao  Vice  beeoraeaFemiiuaflof  OoM 
aa  being  Virtue'a  natural  oppodu."— £rt(t«A  Oram.  p.  97.  Viitee.  with  moat  of  ita  8pt> 
eie^  ia  Feminine,  aad  ao  ia  Vice,  Cor  betag  Tirtaa'a  opperita."— Jaeitoww'j  flnaa.  f.  A 
**Rcm  tUi  dedaotion,  may  bawtily  aaanhow  it  a— aa  to  ptm,  lliU  |iMiaiiii«lw 
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M  gnat  a  flgwt  in  ill  wwmnritiww,  wlun  bM«in«tkfi  or  pwdm  bm  tnroooeern-"— 
BMr'*  AM.  p.  IS6.  "An  Article  ii  •  word  preued  to  a  lubttantiTV  to  point  them  out* 
«1  to  ahow  kew  te  thiir  (igniftnatiwi  extends."— foUw'«  Otm.  p.  4.  *  AU  naK  Iwve 
eertaia  natnral.  ewtmriil,  and  inhnwit  righti  •mtm§  which  a»^  the  iJoyi»g  and  Jiiiail* 
iac  lila  and  Ubactr;  aoqniring,  poaaeMingt  and  pioteeting  property ;  and,  in  a  word,  ot 
aaafcfaig  and  obtafadng  htngbumr—amHiMiBm  Nm  Winyrtirt.  »  From  OnnunaziHW 
who  fccm  their  idaaa,  nd  make  their  deeUtoaa,  reqMotiaf  tbia  part  of  BngUah  Qaanawr, 
on  tlw  prindplea  and  conitrnotion  of  laaragea,  which,  m  theae  poiida,  do  not  aoit  the 
pomiliT  natnre  of  oni  own,  bat  diflfar  oonnderably  from  it,  we  may  uatnrall j  expect  gram- 
matioal  aohemea  thM  an  not  ▼ory  per^aons,  nor  pedwtiy  oooditeat,  and  whi^  will 
tond  more  to  perplex  than  inform  the  learner."— Jtfiirray'*  Oram.  p.  M;  Eattt,  lA. 
**  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  lew  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and  Innoeent,  or  hare  a  relUh 
<tf  anrplewureathatannoteriminal;  erery  arwrinatheytaket  ia  at  the  ixpwMa  of  aenw 
on*  nrtoe  or  another,  and  their  rerjr  fliitstq^  out  of  bndnasa  iainto  Tiee  ot  fiDUy."— Anni- 
mmt  Vair't  Rhtt.  p.  301.* 

"  Hail.  holT  lore  1  thon  word  that  ramaaU  bite  I 

GlreB ana reoeina  all  bins;  luUeat  whan  moat 

ThoBgiTeat;  apdbig-heedefaUftlioitrt"— i\iaat,  (7.  ^  r..  B.    L  19S. 


CHAFTER  Xin.-GENERAL  RULE. 

The  fonowing  comprehensire  canon  for  the  correction  of  all  sorts  of  dod* 
deacript  errors  in  syntax^  and  the  several  critical  or  general  notes  under  it, 
•earn  neeessary  for  the  completion  of  my  design ;  which  is,  to  linniah  a 
thoroii^  exposilum  of  the  ravioas  ftnlti  agiunst  vldch  the  student  of  Bn j^sh 
grammar  hat  occasion  to  be  pat  upon  lus^iard. 

GENERAL  RULE  OF  SYNTAX. 

In  the  formation  of  sentences,  the  eonnstenOT  and  adaptation  of  all  tfM 
irords  ahoald  be  carefolly  observed ;  and  a  regtuar,  clear,  and  correspondent 
eoii8tnicti<m  should  be  preserved  throaghoat. 

CRITICAL  NOTES  TO  THE  GENERAL  RULK 

CUTICAL  NOTH  I. — Or  TBI  Pabts  Or  SrDOH. 

Words  that  m»j  ooastitnte  diflferent  jMiti  of  speech,  must  not  be  left  doahtfld  as 
to  tikcnr  daiaififtatioo,  or  to  what  part «  apeech  uey  belong. 

CunoAL  NoTK  n. — Or  DounrruL  Roiuifoi. 
The  reference  of  words  to  other  words,  or  their  sjDtacUoal  relation  according  to  the 
sense,  shoold  never  be  left  donbtfol,  by  any  one  who  means  to  be  nndentood. 

CuncAL  Non  III.— Or  DvlHlTlOllS. 

A  definition,  in  (»deT  to  be  perfect,  most  inelode  the  whole  thing  er  class  of  things 
vfaidt  it  pretends  to  define,  ana  exclude  every  thing  which  oomes  not  under  the  name. 

GuncAL  Non  IV. — Or  Cohpakisohs. 
A  eomperison  ia  a  form  of  speech  which  ret^uirea  aome  dmilari^  or  eomnon  pn^ 
utf  in  the  things  compared ;  withoat  wluoh,  it  becomes  a  soleoism. 

CaincAL  Non  Y. — Or  Fauitibs. 
Seotenoea  thai  oonvey  a  meaning  manifestly  falae,  should  be  changed,  rejeeted,  or 
eontradi^ed ;  beeanae  they  distort  bingoage  from  its  chiet  end,  or  only  worthy  use ; 
whieh  is,  to  state  fiuts.  and  to  tell  the  tmtii. 

'Aettra*  OtimmfUUyltt.Wab  aujtolU:  "KotUna  «m to  nora  cUiMtL or bbon  flMly  tamtd,  Ifeaa 
Wf  iialinn  II b  atrt, (ber,  and  miud«eL  W«  eoold  budb  tittr  out  wtrrf,  or  mmitmhb  odo  tatmhm,  wUh< 
NftMMMlt  rew  MMM  mto  to  lbaitd,aMto  aaMM4,OT  aMnbam-'*— £«MmZX,f.S01.  SMlkt 
*«a!a3m«<WlM«lBairKir.w4>4s>«Mtor«rBotttoj*eillto  '  ^ 
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CiuTiciL  Noti  VI. — Of  ABsoBDima. 
Abson^iei,  of  efery  k&ad,  are  eootrary  to  gtammtr,  becuun  tboy  aie  eostnrf  ti 
fMMn,  m  good  won,  vhbh  is  ^  foattdatioa  of  gnHnmar. 

GsmOAL  Nou  Tn. — Oi  SKU-OoHnuDionoii. 
■  Eveiy  miter  or  apesker  slioold  be  carefal  not  to  oontradict  hinuelf ;  for  vlnt  ii 
aelf-eoatndiotoiy,  is  both  noil  in  argoment,  and  bad  io  style. 

Obxiioax.  Non  Yin.— ^  SnmLisB  JniBLnra. 
To  jumble  tccether  words  iriUioai  ears  fortheMDee,isattai^aidoiiaUeiH^igM< 
ud  IB  abnn  of  the  homaa  nnderBtanduig. 

Cbitioai.  Non  IX. — Or  Wobds  Nudlisb. 
Worda  that  are  entirely  needless*  and  especialfy  snob  as  injore  or  «noaDberAi 
•j^presBon,  onght  in  general  to  be  omitted. 

Oeiticax.  Noti  X.— Oi  iMPBOpn  OnsBioiiB.  ' 
Words  neoessaiy  to  the  sense,  w  even  to  the  melody  <»  beauty  of  a  Benienoa,o^  : 
•eldom,  if  ever,  to  be  omitted. 

Gkitical  Noti  XL — Or  Iatbukt  BbOHDns. 
Grfve  blanders  made  in  the  name  ot  leurning,  are  the  strongest  of  all  catifinla 
ag^nst  the  books  which  oontun  them  nnreproved. 

Critical  Nora  XII. — Or  Putkbsiokb. 

Proof-tezto  ia  grammar,  if  not  io  all  argument,  should  be  quoted  Utoallf ;  id 
OTen  that  which  needs  to  be  corrected,  most  never  be  perverted. 

OsmoiL  Note  XIII. — Or  Avkwabohiss. 
Awkwardness,  or  inelegance  of  expression,  is  a  reprehenaUe  d^sbt  in  Ib^ 
whether  ifc  violate  any  of  the  oommon  rules  of  syntax  or  not. 

Oeiticil  Notk  XIV. — Or  Ionobakcs. 
Any  use  of  words  that  implies  ignorance  of  their  meaning,  or  of  their  proper  oc^ 
nphy,  is  particularly  unschoiarlike ;  and,  in  proportion  to  tlie  antiur's  pretmaoai  tt 
learmng,  dispaoefvu. 

Critical  Note  XV. — Or  Silliness. 
Sniyremarlaandidletnusms  are  tr^tsofafeeblo  style,  and,  when  tiior  weitoa 
is  pontiye,  or  mherent,  they  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted. 

CunCAL  Note  XVI. — Or  thi  Ikoobuoiblk. 

Passages  too  erroneous  for  oorrection,  may  be  oritidssdi  orally  or  olhenriM, 
fben  paraed  ovw  without  any  attempt  to  amend  them.* 

elMInf  fkoB  nltaMrf^ 


•  TUiNoto.aa  wAlm  Mibm  «flun, wUl ty-ud-tv unpWnioitnMlqrelMInf  fkw  nltaMi'^ 
hM  raratt  to  fit*  It  MOM  -nlm  M  •gMWMHMl  prtodpla:  W  m  oianot  bopt  neh  luftni*  «*.*'* 


tmnm,  dUw;  no,  wh«e  caafldMtM 
MBridimd  Mr  wall  nndantood.  Whm 


Urn* of  rMlMdIac'wBta  ta*  8mM;t*of  ait  DnlM  BMm,  boili oT  wfeoa  'wiSiiHMiittturf  ft*  njlg* 
lUFugalnlli  pDmr;  'U  >nith,l  mart  »«j  tfc>t,  In  »aj optotoa, Tiwiwtor  Iobw»  l>»  "yfjJ 
bwa—  gfrnOj  -mtua,  ilipfwad,  ami  oowpfad  hy  ft»  ttjU  of  mm  OoncTMriOMl  IiBom  '  Aalftt^ 
1b  eottiiMM  nmonn  nnawkMl,  ■Than  if  MWh  aliamg  am  MZDslIih  ud  *  porilMMtwr  ••■■■■■^■'V 
hwo  iwwr  iMwd  a  wonr,  wfatn  dnamaUiMM  caJlad  it  oat,  on  thk  ltd*  [o/]  BlUbipf»l»  * 

^^,<7&M*^taaj£tt«  mm,"  Hia fcRMT  waa  DaaM  Wafcite, «ko.  In ■  MMteU  >" 

U60,iDadaiaA»nmaA  eOBDMnlng  tha  itjUor  oratofyanainCo^nM.  Bat«b»iq)Mi<'***'J2 
tka*<aoartmHiaafoiin,''aafean|lTeii,«aDba  •aUtoaoBTqr.IdOBOtkMv.  Ita toafoap ■MBiw»**fr 
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GBJiERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THB  SYNTAX. 


Obs.  1.— In  ths  foregoiDg  code  of  Bjrntut,  th«  anthor  hu  takes  the  parti  of  ipeeefa  in  tbdr 
•cdcTt  and  eompriacd  all  the  general  pnnciplfla  of  rclatioa,  agra«iait,«na,goTcnuncat,  intwcn^- 
fiMU  leading  Rule*.  Of  theae  nilea.  eight— (namely,  tbe  lat,  of  Artiela ;  the  4th,  of  PottmnvM  f 
the9th.  of  ^^ilscJim;  the  20th,  of  Portinptet;  the  2Ut,  ot  Adoerha;  die  22d,  of  CotyvnctioitM  ; 
the  23d,  of  Pn^MWf'fMM ;  and  the  24th,  ot  tntetyeetiotu — )  are  uiedonly  in  parainfi.  The  remaining 
■ixt^en,  because  they  cmbraee  principle*  that  are  aometiaies  Tiolated  in  practice,  atuwer  the 
doBble  porpoae  of  paraiog  and  correcting.  The  Bxceptions,  of  which  there  are  thirty-two,  (all 
oeeiaionally  ^ipUcable  in  paraing.)  beloQgto  nine  different  rules,  and  refer  to  all  the  parts  of 
•peach,  except  noana  and  inteijections.  The  Notes,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
are  avbordinate  rules  of  syntax,  not  designed  to  be  used  in  parsing,  but  formed  for  theexposiUon 
and  eorreetion  of  so  maav  different  forms  of  false  grammar.  The  Obserrations,  of  which  there 
are,  in  diis  part  of  the  worV,  without  the  preaent  aeries,  four  hundred  and  ninety -seven,  are  desired 
not  onlv  to  defend  and  confirm  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the  author,  but  to  explain  the  arrangcmeat 
of  woru,  and  whatever  ia  difficult  or  peculiar  in  conatntction. 

Obs,  3,— The  roles  in  a  system  of  syntax  may  be  mora  or  lesa  comprehensive  as  well  ai  mon 
or  Imb  simple  or  complex ;  consequently  they  may,  without  deficiency  or  teduudance,  be  more  or 
leaa  nnmennu.  But  tither  complexity  or  vsgueness,  as  well  aa  redundance  or  defldeney,  is  n 
fault ;  and,  when  all  these  fanlti  are  properly  avoided,  and  the  two  great  ends  of  methodical 
syntax,  partiag  and  eorrtetmg,  are  duly  answered,  perhaps  the  requisite  number  of  syntactical 
rules,  or  grammatic  canons,  will  no  longer  appear  vnry  indeterminate.  In  the  preceding  chapteta, 
the  essential  piinciplea  of  English  ayntax  ace  supposed  to  be  pretty  fully  developed ;  bat  thm 
are  yet  to  be  txhiUted  some  forms  of  error,  whion  must  be  cortectednodet  other  heada  or  maxima, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  which  the  several  dogmas  of  this  chapter  are  added.  Completeness  in 
the  system,  however,  does  not  imply  that  it  must  have  shown  the  pupil  how  to  correct  everv  form 
of  laoffoage  that  is  amisa ;  for  there  may  be  in  composition  many  errors  of  such  a  nature  tnat  no 
rule  of  gramnwr  can  show,  either  what  should  be  substituted  for  the  faulty  expression,  or  what 
fuhion  of  amendment  may  be  the  moat  eligible.  The  inaccuracy  may  be  gross  and  obvious,  bnt 
the  correction  difficult  or  impossible.  Because  the  sentence  may  require  a  change  throughoat; 
and  a  total  change  is  not  properly  a  correction ;  It  is  a  aobatitutwn  of  something  new,  for  what 
wu,  perhaps,  in  ttself  incDrrigible. 

Obs.  3. — Toe  notes  which  are  above  denominated  Critical  or  Gtiural,  are  not  all  of  them  obvi- 
ously diSifrent  in  kind  from  the  other  notes;  but  they  all  are  such  aa  could  not  well  have  been 
placed  in  any  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  The  General  Rule  of  Kyntex,  since  it  ia  not  • 
canon  to  be  used  in  parsing,  but  one  that  la  to  be  applied  only  in  the  correcting  of  fab*  STnlaz, 
might  seem  perhaps  to  belong  rather  to  this  order  of  notes ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  treat  it  with 
some  peculiar  distinction,  because  it  la  not  only  more  comprehensive  than  any  other  rule  or 
■ole,  but  ia  in  one  respect  more  important;  it  is  the  rule  which  will  be  cited  for  the  oorrection  of 
the  greatest  nomber  and  variety  of  errors.  Being  designed  to  meet  every  possible  form  of  inae* 
earaey  in  the  mere  eonstrvetion  of  sentences,— or,  at  least,  every  corrigible  solecism  by  whleh 
any  {oinciple  of  syntax  can  be  violated, — it  necessarily  includes  almost  all  the  other  rules  and 
notes.  Itis  too  broad  to  convey  very  definite  instruction,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  gennal  to 
ba  applied  where  a  more  particukr  rule  or  note  ia  clearly  applicable.  A  few  examples,  not  prop* 
eily  coming  under  any  other  head,  will  serve  to  show  its  use  and  application :  such  examples 
are  given,  in  great  abundaoce,  in  the  falae  syntax  below.  If,  in  some  of  the  instances  aeleoMd, 
tbii  rule  is  applied  to  faults  that  might  aa  well  have  been  corrected  by  some  other,  the  choiee*  la 
such  eaaea,  ia  deemed  of  little  or  no  tanportanee. 

On.  4.— The  imperfection  of  onetoit  writinit,  especlany  In  r^rd  to  division  and  pnnetnatioa, 
has  left  the  syntaetieal  relation  of  words,  and  ako  the  sense  of  passages,  in  no  few  inetancM, 
nocertain  ;  and  has  consequently  made,  where  the  text  haa  been  tKousht  worthy  of  it,  an  aban* 
danee  of  difficult  work  for  translators,  eritiea.  and  commentators.  Rules  of  grammar,  now  mad* 
and  observed,  aa  they  ought  to  be,  may  free  the  eompositions  of  this,  or  a  future  age,  &om  simi- 
lar embarraitamenU ;  and  it  ia  both  jnat  and  useful,  to  test  our  authors  by  them,  criticising  «r 
eorrecting  their  known  blunders  according  to  the  present  rales  of  accurate  writing.  But  the 
readers  and  expounders  of  what  has  come  to  ua  from  remote  time,  can  be  rightly  guided  only  by 
ittch  principles  and  facts  as  have  the  stamp  of  creditable  antiquity.  Hence  there  are,  nndonbl- 
edly,  in  books,  some  error*  and  defects  which  have  outlived  the  (ime  m  toAicA,  and  the  avthoritt 
ty  wiUeA,  they  might  have  been  eorreeted.  As  we  have  no  right  to  make  a  man  aay  that  whleh 
he  himself  never  said  or  intended  to  say,  eo  we  have  in  foet  none  to  fix  a  positive  meaning  upon 
Ua  laagnan,  without  knowing  for  a  entainty  what  he  meant  by  it.  Aeaeon,  oc_  good  seiiM, 
which,  as  I  have  saggest*^,  ie  the  foundation  of  gemmae  and  of  all  good  writing,  ia  indeed  n  per* 
petoal  aa  well  aa  a  universal  prino^>le ;  but,  atnce  the  exercises  of  oui  zeaaon  muat,  from  ths  very 

«bea  T  bav«  salMd  to  hitirprst  tt ,  Uitnk,  sa  Weltstor  had  accused  onr  Contrma  of  cemiiUlif  the  XdkIUi  laogoafs, 
tkanspt^dantmaaltoaeaiMatba  BrtMah  PartSatosnt  of  dotat  thaMuna  thloK  tn  a  crMter  dsgre*,— ofdMMsdlDc 
f«*  iBMr  inlo  the  vUeoaaa  of  slanf .  Bat  this  is  hsKUy  a  prababk  ooni«Mir«.  WatMter  aitfit  ba  ri|^t  in 
aekaawladilnc  a  T»rj  daprarinc  aboaa  of  (he  tODfne  ia  the  (wo  Uonm  of  Con|,-T«Ba  ;  bnt  eookl  tt  ba  "  eour- 
wasi,'  or  pro  par,  for  tha  answenr  to  Jump  the  Atlantia,  and  pounce  upon  the  Bugliah  Lords  and  Conunons,  aa 
asMef  worae  eocrapCara r 

Tta  fnUaown  bafina  with  SSTta«.  *•  Tbsca  if  snah  a  lAt«v"— as  if  ba  Beaot  (a  Aassiiba  sama  «h  thlag; 
aad  pneaeda  arith  tajloK,  "  aa  an  ftgUah  a  parlkmanCary  vocabalarr  >'  In  «blcb  phrasa,  repsatlnj|  (ba 
sRiel*,  b*  apaaks  two  "  il»mgt ''— iwa  vMhtdantt ;  (hcD  goes  on,  "  and  I  bat*  nevar  haard  a  kwtm  .' "  A 
«oic»  wAal  *  Dots  he  mean  "  a  w»tu  voealmiary  ■  "  If  sOi  what  *«nse  bu  "  f  ocaMon'  ^  "  And,  again,  "  a 
vans  "  Cte>  whatt  Where  and  wliat  la  tUi "  Iking  "  wbleh  It  so  bad  that  the  leading  Senator  has  <■  never  haarda 
•aniT"  la  U  soma  "votab^m"  both  "English  and  parilaoMntary T "  If  hi,  whoaa*  If  not,  what  els* 
bb?  Lnt  the  wMom  of  this  oraealoas"  deelarattoD"  ba  lost  to  tha  poblio  through  tha  deftela  of  Its  ■Tatazt- 
sad  kat  am  than  one  rhetorkal  etttia  saambarabT  "In  some  danger"  of  "glviDg  sanction  lo<>  monmrn^ 
■VbewaUlbr  Pntoorrowl*r,tB  Us  next  edition,  to  piasent  soats  etneUatfan  this  short  bnt  ramsikaWa 
|iM|s,  nUsh  ht  valM*  so  hIiVj ! 


090  7BM  aBAWum  of  nrauiB  mmuii*  [fui  i 

BBtore  of  the  faeal^,  be  limited  to  whtt  we  kmnr  rad  imdmtaad,  vt  wn  net  eonpetcnt  to , 
sitWe  corr«ction,  or  to  the  sure  trtailation,  of  whit  is  obicnre  ajod  diiputahl*  Ib  the  MiM 

oka  of  Biitiqaitjr. 

Ob8  5.— Let  me  cite  u  extmple :  "For  1.11  thh  I  ooniidered  in  ny  beatt,  ewn  toderitni 
this,  that  the  righteoaa,  and  the  wUe,  end  tbA  worki,  ure  in  the  hsna  of  God :  no  nun  kvM 
either  lova  or  hatred  by  kU  that  t>  before  them.  All  tAu^x/xMM  alike  to  ell." — Eeeletia^,^ 
Here  is,  donbtleu,  ona  error  which  any  Enfflieh  aoholtr  may  point  ont  or  correct  The  pro» 
"  them"  should  be  him,  because  its  intended  antecedent  appears  to  be  "  man,"  and  not  " 
righteoui  ajtdthe  wtM,"  going  before.  Bat  are  there  not  oImt  faolts  in  the  versloB  i  Tb'-s 
mon  French  BiUe,  in  tbu  place,  has  the  following  import ;  **  Sortly  I  haic  applied  mj  beu:  r*J 
that,  and  to  nafold  all  this ;  to  wit,  that  the  righteoaa  and  tb«  wise,  and  th«r  actions,  wad 
hand  of  Ood  and  loTS  and  hatred ;  cmd  that  men  know  nothing  of  all  tiuU  tMek  it  befnt  dtj 
All  happens  equally  to  all."  The  Latin  Vulgate  gives  this  sense :  "All  these  things  km  I  ^ 
sidered  in  my  neart,  that  I  might  understand  them  accnrately:  the  righteous  and  the  wiK.ii 
their  works,  ore  In  the  band  of  Ghtd ;  and  jet  man  doth  not  know,  whether  br  loTe  or  br  kn 
he  may  be  worthy :  but  all  things  in  the  future  are  kept  uncertain,  so  that  all  may  happrc  d 
to  the  riffhteane  man  and  to  the  wicked."  In  the  Oreek  of  the  Scptaagint,  the  introductorr 
bersof  this  passage  arc  left  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  are  literally  thus:  "tbi; 
this  i  recelred  Into  my  heart,  and  my  heart  understood  all  this."  The  rest,  eommeaciiu;  i  d 
chapter,  is  as  follows :  "  For  the  righteous  and  the  wise  and  their  works  ore  in  the  hud  c' 
and  indeed  both  lore  and  hatred  man  knoweth  not :  all  things  before  dieir  face  art  nmtj  is  lI 
TXoir,  which  of  these  several  readings  is  the  nearest  to  what  Solomon  meant  by  the  origUB^  tj 
or  wniehisthe  farthest  from  it,  and  therefore  themoat  fimlty,!  leare  it  to  men  more  mLTseiid 
myself  to  decide ;  but,  certainly,  there  fs  no  Atip^wf  oiifAomy  in  any  of  them,  bot  ta  lofir 
they  convey  tXe  imsa  which  he  reaUy  intended.  And  if  his  meaning  had  not  bpcn,  by  lomt  '121 
fection  in  the  oldest  expression  we  have  of  it,  obacured  and  pnrtty  loat,  tbere  eooM  be  ti.i 
cause  nor  excuse  for  these  discrepancies.  I  say  this  with  no  wflltngness  to  depredate  the  en* 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whieh  «e  for  the  most  part  dear  in  their  import,  udTtir  J 
tmnaUted  Into  Engluh,  at  well  u  Into  other  languages. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOB  COBRBCTtON. 

FALSE  SYNTAX  TINDER  THE  GENERAL  BULB. 

LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 

.  (1.)   **An  ■rtaele  is  a  part  of  ipeooh  ptaeed  btfim  noons."— CbNtfy's  Onm.  p.  II- 

[TOBMOU.— Mot  Froper,becauotheatllBlBa«lB  bers  faeonsMml  <rtili  tb*  tenn  "fmt  ^wna.'lri 
iendMlarasoMUilBgof  a  kind  to  be  the  whole  kind.  But,  aecordfaiK  t»  the  Ostieml  K«lsa(^acu.'l>i 
jbrmaOon  of  Mntsaew,  tbs  eonsbtsBcy  and  adBBtatten  of  aU  th*  word*  rttoald  b*  eaniwiy  iinnit  • 
fSgaUr.  clsar,  and  COTTSspoBdwit  eoosanptloo  should  b»  prwrraJ  Ihrongho^"  Tlii  rmMMiMT*"' 
netad  m  two  wsTt,tlMu:  "Tk»  actteta  la  a  part  of  iiMMh  ptaeed  bete*  noiiBa;''— «r  bstiR  »JaHai<l 
mnt  pland  beftna  aouas."*] 

(3.)   "An  artiole  is  a  part  of  speech  naed  to  limit  nouns."— OkKarf**  Orm-  ?■  ■ 
(3.)    "An  artiole  is  a  part  of  speech  set  hehtt  noons  to  fix  their  Ttgoe  aigniflcattos.' 
Ath'f  Oram.  p.  IS.   (4.)  "An  adjectiTe  is  s  part  of  speech  used  to  deseribe  a  Boas."-^ 
ierfM  Grum,  p.  19.   (0.)  <*A  pronoun  is  a  part  of  speech  used  iutead  of  a  nonB."-/'- 
and  Wel^t  0mm.  pp.  30  and  00 ;  Abridg.  pp.  29  and  46.   (6.)  "A  Pnmonn  b  ■  Fv: 
&eeeb  which  is  oixen  used  instead  of  a  Noun  SubstantiTO  common,  and  snpptici  the  Wi 
of  a  Noun  l»oper."— ^nfuA  Gram.  p.  102;  Buchanan'M  Gram.  p.  29.    (7.)  "Awfbl 
part  of  speech,  wluch  sigtiiaeB  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  ba  acted  vpon."— ifarvAoiK'i  Sdnal 
p.  17.   (8.)  "A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech,  whieh  signifies  to  be,  to  act,  m  to  rewsw  «■ 
-^Oomly't  Oram.  p.  11,  (9.)  "A  verbis  apart  of  speech  by  which  any  Uiingb  sssRtrd. 
iTs^s  Oram.  p.  60 ;  Abriify.  48  and  58.   (lO.)  "A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  eip^ 
action,  or  existence,  in  a  direct  maimer." — GOberft  Oram.  p.  20.   (11.)  *«Apartidp:ri 
part  of  speech  derived  from  a  verb,  and  expresses  action  or  exintenca  in  as  indtrtc.  u 
ner." — Aid.    (12.)  "A  Participle  is  a  Part  of  Speech  derived  from  aVnb^  saddat 
b^g,  doing,  or  suffiering,  and  implies  Time,  as  a  Verb  does."— BrituA  Grwn.  p.  \»:  f 
phanan'w,  p.  46.   (18.)  "An  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  used  to  add  to  the  meanlsfr  of  nr' 
a^ectives,  and  partidples." — GUbtrtM  Oram.  p.  20.  (14.)  "An  adverb  is  an  indeekaJ 
part  of  speech,  added  to  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb,  to  express  some  drntuw 
quaUty.ormannerof  theirsigniacation.''— jl<Atm'«  Orw».p.l4a;  OoKVa,  117.  (If)'-' 
Adwb  is  apart  of  speedi  joined  to  a  verb^  an  A^eetive,  a  Fartiei^l^  and  sometiBt^ 
another  Adverb,  to  oxpreas  the  quality  or  dnmmstaaee  of  it."-— jMV  Qtmm  p<  **•  '■' 
"An  Adverb  Is  a  part  ot  speech  joined  to  a  Yarb,  AdjecNve,  Participle,  and  sometiiK'J 
another  Advarb,  to  express  tome  circumstancca  respecting  it" — JJeci's  Gram.  p. 
"AnAdverbisaPaxt  of  Speech  which  is  j(nned  to  a  Verb,  Adjective,  Parti^lo,  or 
other  Adverb  to  eKpwai  awnd  ModiftRation,  or  Circumstance,  QnaBty,  or  Maapg  ofttef -S 

•At  a  mm  assHtl0B,tUi  nampls  U  ben  saflleleoth  oarr«etsd ;  bat,  ss  a  ^t/bnom,  (Ibr  wUrb 

Cbablj  Intendad  tt,)  It  k  dsfldent ;  and  eonteqiieDU;,  la  that  mum,  ii  ■tUl  iHMnrat*.  1  wdsM  sIm 
t  most  of  tbs  sabM^nnit  czatnplss  under  ttae  present  bead,  eontsln  oth«r  crron  than  Itel  Ibr  wbM  ar  • 
here  iatndoeed ;  and,  <tf  KHne  of  thMD,  ths  hulls  am,  In  mj  opUlon,  T«rj  n»nr  :  fee  aswapl*.  ^ 
daflidtlonB  of  an OdmrA, oltad below.  Undkj Hurray's  ileflalnoa  of  tbb  p«rt  of  speceb U aal wm^"' 
tbets,  becaaaa  I  had  alseirtMn  ciHIiilied  that,  tto  loo  of  his  boltr  il^Baltlnn  ft  >  1  naiaafliia  fwtl*^' 
*ui<Mi,Ohap.X,paracnpfaaMaadX.  Bsaslie  Ckmctf sum  IA*J[<V,  Bate  Soto  lOlh  MBA  la- 
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■ifttifT  of  d^ripgM''fc'"e  MX-" — Jemdmfa  Orwn.  p.  2S.  **TWe  m  Ane  ways  of 
flhting^iT^'ing  the  mx."— L«itnM'«  Grom.  p.  10;  PhnUI'>,  26;  BttOion^a^  10.  "There  art 
three  ways  o?  dutinfriiuhiiig  mx."— ifA'vAanf'x  SbAoo/ GraM.p.  36.  "Oaate  ia  diat)»- 
nuhad  in  three  Tayi."— iCaunder'*  6nim.  p.  3.  "  Neither  diaeovzee  in  gaacnU  SOT  |IUbIi| 
&  partioiilai,  can  be  called  altogether  imttatiTe  arta." — BIou'm  Met.  p.  61. 
"  Do  we  Hat  thii  the  gods  and  eonaeienca  brare, 
lliattmeaurnileandmakethareataBlaTat" — Baw^t  Lmom,  B.  ii,  IL  96. 

I^ESSON  m.— ADJECTIVES. 
"  There  is  a  deal  of  more  heads,  than  either  heart  or  horns. " — Barvlai^a  Work*,  i,  234. 

[Tsnma.— Hot  pnv,  Immdm  th«  wljeotire  marc  bu  not  •  etaar  sad  rrgobir  oooitnetkn,  iih^lil  totka 
■a^or^  BuanlDg.   But,  MoonliBg  to  the  OBtwnl  Rul*  tt  Sntax,  *■  la  Um  fotmktkw  of  wiMBHa,  ika 
slitaney  snd »ds[Mlan of  kU  tb*  woida  ihoiiUtba  eanhlljr eoMTfad ;  aDdangiilu,ckarjUid  nnmpnatl 
MdMneUon  ■faoold b«  prMrmd  UkrotuboaL"  n»  ••Dtnws       1w  mrmM  thai:  "nartlsa  dMl«»* 
«f  taMdi,  Una  4/*  MtlMt  bMrt  or  bom.''} 

«*For,  of  all  Tillataa,  I  think  h«  haa  the  wnnw  nam*."— Banywi^f  P.  P.  p.  86.  **0f  aB 
the  men  that  I  met  in  my  pilsTimaga,  he,  I  think  bears  the  wrong  name." — lb,  p.  84.  ■*! 
am  snrpvind  to  see  so  much  m  the  distribution,  and  teehnioal  terms  of  the  Latin  gnauoar, 
mtainaa  in  the  grammar  of  our  tongue." — Pritttleif't  Gram.,  Frtf.,  p.  vi.  **  Nor  did 
"Dyika  of  fiu^undy  bring  him  the  smallest  assistance." — Hvmb:  7Vimfl«y*«  Ormm.  p.  1T8. 
**  Else  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  one  obstinate  beliere  him." — BriffhOan^a  Gnat.  p. 
843.  "Are  there  any  adjcGtires  which  form  the  degrees  of  comparison  peculiar  to  than* 
■elras  ?  "—Ii^mt  SiAwl  Oram.  p.  46.  *•  Yet  the  verba  are  all  (rf  the  indieatiTe  mood."— 
XoHfft'f  GnM*.p.  S3.  "The  word  emditba*  Is  in  the  absolute  case." — L.  JAvragr'a  Orask. 
tro,  p.  166.  **An  lambna  has  the  first  syUable  unaccented,  and  the  latter  aeeaRted."— 
BaMOFt  Oram.  p.  108;  SmOk't  Ifaw  Oram.  188.  "A  Dactyl  has  the  Srst  syllable  aeefnta^ 
andthotwolstter  unaccented."— L.  Murray,  p.  263;  BuWoiu'a  E.  Grum.  170;  SmMk^lM; 
Kirkham'$,  219 ;  01*/$,  120  ;  Blair't,  118  ;  ii«rchmf$,  167  ;  Rmueir$,  109.  **It  ia  pnpv 
to  b^Q  with  a  capital  the  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or  any  other  face* 
of  writdng."— £.  Murray,  p.  384 ;  R.  C.  Smiih't  Nme  Oram.  192 ;  Ingenofft,  296 ;  ComV*. 
166  ;  MerehtaU't,  14;  GiwnW*f ,  42 ;  D.  C.  AOm't,  86;  Ft*es,  169;  BvUitmt'*^  168;  &rk- 
hum't,  219 ;  BOi/tt  119 ;  IfW»  Ahridgedt  16 ;  BuBiotu't  Anafyt.  and  Praet.,  16 ;  Fbwia^M  £> 
Gr.,  674.  **  Tin  and  seven  make  tw^e,  and  one  nidtee  thirteen." — Umrnxf'*  Keff,  9to,  p. 
227.  **  I  wish  to  cultivate  a  farther  acgnaintanoe  with  yon,"— A.  p.  272.  **  Let  na  coa- 
lider  the  proper  means  to  effect  our  purpose."— A.  p.  276.  "  Yet  they  are  of  such  a  sisn* 
lar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend." — Blw'»  Rhei.  p.  48.  "  The  I^tin  is  formed  en 
the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect." — lb,  p.  83.  "  1  know  very  well  how  much  paias 
have  been  taken." — Sir  W.  Temple.  "The  mananagement  of  the  breath  requires  a  good 
deal  of  care." — Blair' t  Rk^.  p.  331.  *■  Because  the  mind,  during  auoh  a  momentary  stnpe- 
fkction,  ia  in  a  good  measure,  if  not  totally,  insensible." — £ii»m,  EL  of  Orit.  Vol.  C  p-  ^2X 
**  Va&na  alone  of  reason  and  intoest  are  not  sufficient." — Jb.  Vol.  i,  p.  382.  *'  Tb  mds 
the  cmnporttion  distinct  in  Ub  ports,  and  striking  on  the  whole."— A.  vd.  li,  p.  8S3.  "A 
and  on  an  named  indefinite  because  they  denote  some  one  thing  of  a  kind."— Jfowulii^aGreak 
p.  1.  *>TA«  is  named  definite,  because  it  points  out  some  particular  thing." — Oid.  -  8s 
much  depends  upon  the  proper  oouBtniction  of  sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  componfioa, 
we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention  to  it." — Slair't  Rhet.p.  103.  "Ailsortof  dedamatiaB 
I  and  public  s^teaking,  was  carried  on  by  them."— A.  p.  133.  •^The  first  lias  on  many 
itona,  a  subbmity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains." — A.  p.  440.  "  When  the  words 
Jbr»,  e»mqumUy,  aeeerdu^,  and  the  like  are  used  in  connexi<m  with  other  eonjnnctian^ 
tiiey  are  adverbs."— JETuiUaiii's  Oram.  p.  88.  **Rude  nations  make  little  or  no  aUvaioiia  ts 
Oka  productions  of  the  arts."— /am  jMon'«  Rhti.  p.  1 0.  "  WhOe  two  of  her  maids  kadt  w 
either  side  of  her." — Mirror,  xi,  307.  "  The  third  personal  pronouns  iiSBa  from  oAcr 
in  meanmg  and  use,  as  follows." — B^Mona,  Lot.  Oram.  p.  95.  It  was  happy  for  tbe  stMa, 
that  Pabins  oontinued  in  the  command  with  Hinucius ;  Uie  former's  phlegm  was  a  cheek  i^on 
the  lattar's  vivacity." — L.  Murray'*  Oram.  8vo,  p.  67.  H  it  should  be  objected  that  the 
words  muiC  and  ouffht,  in  the  preceding  sentences,  are  all  in  the  preaent  tense."— A.  p.  IW. 
■*  But  It  will  be  well  if  yon  turn  to  thrao.  every  now  and  then."— Aiidta'f  CUtneal  Oram.  ^ 
t.  "That  every  part  should  have  a  dependence  on,  and  mutually  contribute  to  support 
••dhothK.*'— AoWfl't  HuUii,  116.  "The  phrase,  *Oood,mvLmL'  it  not  common,  and  hnr." 
— MMby't  Oram.  p.  110. 

«'ThBt  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  othn."— Os^psr. 

LESSON  IV.— PRONOUNS. 
"  H I  can  oontribute  to  your  and  my  country's  glory."— OoUmAA. 

[founru.— Not  pnper,  becaoM  tb«  proDoan  jpo«r  bu  not  a  elav  aad  ngular  coBMracdea,  ■dapWi  to  As 
aubor'a  nwulug.  But,  Mcordlof  to  tbe  Oatraral  Roto  of  Bjntu,  » In  tha  tamaOoa  of  aaataaca^  tfas  mm- 
glataDor  uid  adKptaUoB  of  all  tiw  waKU  ibowld  ba  tmntaOj  obianiad;  aad  a  iMtar, «lnr, ad MtafSirtaa 
«outniedoii  thoald  ba  pnaenad  tbna^oBt."  Ihs  MTtwa^^.  harlDt  a  dnnhftl  or  dssUa  Mnka,  ks 
•anaotodlntvo  waj*.  tbni :  "  If  2  oaB  MBtalMs  Is  Mr  m2»^  gtav :  "If  Z  wa  ( 
flwyssdifcss  Vyanmaf^'] 
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"Ai  likewin  of  the  lenrd  sabjeeta.  vhidi  IumIb  tAct  euh  tkilrvflrtK"— JMk'« 
Gran.  p.  120.  "  He  ia  likewise  required  to  make  examplethinueUl" — Flnifi  Grom*  p* 
S.  "If  the  emphasia  be  placed  wrongi  we  shall  perrart  and  eonftrand  the  Baeaning 
vholly." — Jfurrayj  Oram.  8to»  p.  342.  "If  the  enq>Bhiis  be  placed  wroof,  we  perrat 
and  oonfonud  the  meanins  whoU^r*" — Bbnr'i  Shet.  p.  830.  "  It  was  t£s  that  char- 
acterised the  great  mta  of  antiqnitjr ;  it  is  this,  which  must  distingtiiah  the  modems 
whewooldtEaadin  thek  atqia."— A.  p.  Sil.  "I  am  a  great  encmj  to  bai^ioit  fliith, 
as  well  the  Pi^iiht  aa  Preatmerian*  who  in  that  are  mtich  what  alika."— ■Barwfay'a 
Weriu,  iii.  280.  "  "Will  he  thenoe  dare  to  say  the  tpoatla  hdd  anodur  Christ  tku 
hethudiedi"— ii.iu,  41i.  "mat  need  you  be  anzions  about  this  «TMt?  "—CbUer'f 
AxtommtiM,  p.  188.  **If  a  subatantive  caa  be  placed  ^ter  the  verht  it  is  aetive."— 
.^ilM.  Mwrra/t  Oram,  p.  31.  "When  we  see  bad  men  honoured  and  prosperous  in 
the  world,  it  is  some  discouragement  to  Tirtus." — L.  Murratf'*  Kag,  8to,  p.  224.  "It  ia 
a  happiness  to  young  persons,  when  they  arepreserred  from  the  anaresof  thaworid,  aa 
ia  a  garden  enouMed/'—fi.  p.  171.  "The  conrt  d  Quoen2U>abatli»iffaioh  waa  but  aa^ 
odm  name  for  prudence  and  eouMKny."-— AiUmmu^  E.  Oram.  p.  24.  "It  is  no  wonder  if 
such  a  maa  did  not  shine  at  the  court  of  Queen  E^abeth.  toAo  was  but  another  name  ISh 
prudence  and  economy.  Here  tohieh  ought  to  be  used,  and  not  nnAo." — PnarilRgr*'  Oram* 
p.  90 ;  .fburiar^f.  (  488.  "  Better  thus ;  Whose  name  was  but  another  word  for  prudence,  &o." 
— ifwray's  Gram.  p.  157 ;  Fuk'i,U&;  InfftrtolT  t,  22\  ;  ^t«A'a,13S;  and  others.  "Ai>«- 
feetive  rer b  is  one  that  wants  some  of  its  parts.  They  are  chiefly  the  Auniiaty  and  In^enonml 
Terbs." — BuUiotUt  E.  Oram. -p.  31;  0UEditiami,&2.  "  Some  writers  have  given  our  mooda 
a  much  greater  extent  than  we  have  asal^ed  to  them." — ifum^'*  Gram.  8vo,  p.  67.  "  The 
Fenmal  Proaouua  g^va  infonnation  which  no  other  words  are  c^i^e  of  couTeyiag."— 
itCuOoelCt  Qrem.  p.  37.  "  When  the  article  «,  m,  <w  Ma  jnreeedca  the  participle,  it  alao 
beeomee  a  noun." — Mtrehan^t  SAool  Gram.  p.  93.  "Thaare  ia  a  preference  to  bo  giren  to 
acme  of  theae,  which  custom  and  judgment  must  determine." — JkTNiroy'j  Gra«».8To,p.  107> 
"  Haay  writers  affect  to  subjoin  to  any  word  the  preposition  with  whidi  it  is  coinponttded» 
or  the  idea  of  which  it  implies." — lb.  p.  200 ;  Priettiey^a  Oram.  157. 
"  Say,  dost  thouknow  Vectidius  ? — Who,  the  wretch 
Whoaa  lands  beyond  the  Sabinea  largely  strrtch  i  "—Ur^dtiCt  IVSaL^  iW 

LESSON  v.— VEBBS. 

**  We  would  naturally  expect,  that  the  word  tkptnd,  would  require  firom  after  it." — Jfitr- 
ra/t  Gram,  ivo,  p.  201.  "A  dish  which  they  pretend  to  be  nude  of  emerald." — Murray't 
Xiy,  ivo,  p.  198.  "  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  es> 
pressed." — Biair'a  RheU  p.  106.  "  Without  a  careful  attention  to  the  sense,  we  would  be 
naturally  led,  by  the  nilea  td  ayntax*  to  refer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun."— A. 
p.  105.  "Fw  any  rulea  that  can  be  given,  on  this  subject,  are  very  general." — -A*  P<  121. 
"He  is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceivea  it  to  be."— A.  p.  2S4,  "Th«ra  I 
Would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner." — lb.  p.  178.  "  Yet  that  they  also  agreed 
and  resembled  one  snother,  in  certua  qualities." — lb.  p.  73.  "  But  since  he  must  restore 
her,  he  insists  to  have  another  in  her  place." — lb.  p.  431.  "  But  these  are  far  from  being 
BO  frequent  or  so  common  as  has  beim  supposed.'  — lb.  p.  44fi.  *■  We  are  not  misled  to 
assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  p&infiil  feelings." — Kamei,  El.  of  Crit.,  lutrod.* 
p.  zviiL    "  Whicn  are  of  greater  importance  than  is  commonly  thought."— A.  VoL  ii,  p.  92. 

^ce  these  qnalitiaa  ate  both  ooaiae  tad  common,  lata  finid  out  the  mark  tMT  a  maa  (tf 
probity." — Cottiar't  Antonmui,  p.  40.  "  Cicero  did  what  no  man  had  ever  done  before  him, 
draw  up  a  treatise  of  consolation  for  himself." — Life  of  Cicaro.  "  Then  there  can  be  no 
other  Doubt  remain  of  the  Truth." — SrightlatuTa  Gram.  p.  24d.  "  I  have  observed  some 
satirists  use  the  term." — BuiUotu'a  Prin.  of  E.  Gram.  p.  79.  "  Such  men  are  ready  to 
despond,  or  commence  enemies." — W^tar'a  Eaaaya,  p.  83.  "Common  nouns  express  names 
common  to  many  things." — lufatU  Sekool  Oram.  p.  18.  "To  make  ourselves  be  heard  by 
one  to  whom  we  addnsa  ourselvea."— Rkat.  p.  328.  "That,  in  reading  poetry,  a» 
maybe  the  bettcar  able  to  judge  of  ita  otMrectneas,  and  relish  its  beaotiea." — Ifurroy'*  Gran, 
p.  252.  "  On  the  stretch  to  oomprehend,  and  keep  pace  with  the  uuthor." — Biair'a  BMal* 
p.  150.  "  For  it  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  beea 
pven  to  the  poor."— JUarA,  ziv,  5.  "  He  a  beam  that  ia  departed,  and  left  no  streak  of 
fight  behind." — OssiAir:  Kamaa,  EL  of  Cril.  ii,  262.  "No  part  of  this  incident  ought  to 
have  been  repre«ented,  but  reserved  for  a  narrative." — Kamaa,  El.  of  CrU.  ii,  294.  "The 
rulers  and  people  Abauching  themselTes,  brings  ruin  on  a  country.  — Wara'a  Gram.  p.  9. 
"  When  X>0cfor,  ifiw,  Maater,  &c.  is  prefixed  to  a  name,  the  last  of  the  two  wtwds  is  oon^ 
aunly  made  plwal;  aa,  the  Dodtr  NatMotu  the  two  Miat  Eiidmma"~Alaa.  Mumm'a 
Grass,  p.  106.  "  Wheraiiire  that  field  waa  called.  The  field  of  Uood.  unto  thia  day.*'-- 
Matt,  xxvii,  8.  "To  oomprehend  the  tituationa  of  other  countries,  which  perhHta  may  be 
ascaasary  for  him  to  exjuore." — Broten'a  Eitimala,  ii.  111.  "We  content  ourselves,  now* 
with  fower  ooojuaetiTe  partielea  than  our  ancestors  did." — Priaatia^a  Oraia.  p.  139.  "And 
will  be  ehufly  liaUa  to  aiake  iniataVes  where  othen  have  beaa  roistakw  before  thapi," 
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— A.p.158.  " Tht ToiM of  iftiire  aad  rgreUtion  mdto."— ITaytawtTj  Jiaw;  Soienet,  ti 

Kit  p. 

"Thlfl  B^eoliTa  yon  m  we  eui't  tdmit, 
But  flhang^d  to  won^  vOl  make  Ujuit  and  fit."— TbBAf*  Asm.  p.  99. 


**  Ttm  applieaUeii  ia  not  mAAtnrf,  dependinff  on  the  caprice  of  readen." — Miatrm^9  Crmm. 
Sto,  Vcd.  X,  p.  246.  **ThiB  ii  Ute  more  expedient,  from  the  woik's  being  deaixned  ficir  the 
benefit  of  private  leamen."— n.  Vol.  ii,  p.  161.  "A  man.  he  tells  oi,  ordered  by  hia  iriD, 
to  haTe  erected  for  him  a  statue." — Btair'i  BAtt.  p.  106.  "  From  some  likeness  too  remotiv 
and  lajlnK  too  tax  ont  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought." — lb.  p.  146.  **  Money  is  a  floid 
in  the  commercial  world,  rolling  from  hand  to  hand." — Webata'aEuayt,  p.  123.  "Hepaya 
much  attention  to  learning  and  singing  songs." — lb.  p.  246.  "  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  consider  singing  eongs  as  criminaL" — Ibid.  "  It  is  a  dedded  case  by  the  Oreat  Mastet 
of  writing." — Preface  to  Waller,  p.  5.  <'  Did  they  ever  bear  a  testimony  against  writiag 
bo^  ? " — Bate^t  Hue.  Sepotitory.  "  Ezelamationa  ate  eometiBiu  mistaking  tor  iaterroga- 
^aaa."—Hi»t.  of  Frintimg,  1770.  '^Whidi  oannotCiil  proving  of  Hrriee."— SMM's  fWwfcr'i 
Oram.  *■  Hewn  into  such  flgoxes  would  make  than  etsUy  and  firmly  inoarporated.**— 
Bbathb  :  Miimiy's  Oram,  i,  1 26.  *<  Following  the  rule  and  example  are  practical  mdnctiTt 
questions." — /.  FUnft  OnuM.  p.  3.  *<  I  think  thne  will  be  an  advantago  in  my  hsring 
collected  examples  from  modem  writings." — Prieetley'M  Oram.,  Fre£,  p.  xL  **  He  was  eager 
<»f  recommending  it  to  his  fellow-citizens." — Huhb:  ib.  p.  160.  "The  good  lady  was 
oarefol  of  serring  me  of  every  thin^." — Ibid.  "  No  rerel^on  would  have  been  giTon,  had 
the  l^ht  of  nature  been  sufficient  m  such  a  sense,  as  to  render  one  not  wanti]^  and  «^ 
leaa." — BiUler't  AntUoffy,  p.  156.  **I>eacriptiop,  again  is  the  rainng  in  the  mind  the 
eoneeption  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted  symbols." — Blair'a  SkA 
p.  02.  **  Disappointmg  the  expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  our  b«ng  done." 
— h.  p.  326.  "There  is  a  distinction  which,  in  the  use  of  them,  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion."— Maunder'*  Gram,  f.  15.  "A  model  has  been  contrived,  which  is  not  very  expenaiTcv 
and  easily  managed." — Education  ReporUr.  "  The  conspiracy  was  the  more  easily  diaoov- 
«ed,  from  its  be^g  known  to  many." — Murray  i  Key,  ii,  191.  "  Th^i  celebrated  work  had 
been  nearly  ten  yeara  published.  boEore  its  importance  waa  at  all  understood." — 76.  p.  220. 

The  sceptre'a  bdng  ostensibly  grasped  by  a  female  hand,  doea  not  reverse  the  gencid 
order  of  government."— TTart*!  Lettertto  a  Lady,'D.  13.  *'I  han  hesitated  signing  tka 
Declaration  of  Sentiments." — Liberator,  x,  16.  "  The  pndonging  of  men's  lives  what  du 
world  needed  to  be  peopled,  and  now  shortening  them  when  that  necuaity  hath  ceased  to 
exist." — Brovm't  Divinity,  p.  7.  "  Before  the  performance  commences,  we  have  displayed 
the  insipid  formalities  of  the  prelusive  scene." — Kirkham'i  Elocution,  p.  23.  **  It  fbrbads 
the  lending  of  money,  or  sending  goods,  or  in  any  way  embarking  capital  in  transactioas 
connected  with  that  foreign  traffic."— Lobd  Bbouoeam  :  B.  and  F.  Anti-Slofery  Btpvtw, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  218.  **  Even  abstract  ideas  have  sometimes  conferred  upon  them  the  same  importaat 
prerogative." — Jamieson'i  Rhet.  p.  171.  "  Like  other  tenainMinns,  ment  changes  y  into  i, 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant." — Walier't  Shynang  Diet.  p.  xiii;  Mwray't  Gram,  p^  S4; 
IngertolFa,  11.  "The  term  proper  is  from  being  proptrt  that  is,  peovUar  to  theindividwl 
bearing  the  name.  The  term  common  is  from  being  eommm  to  every  individual  con^iwd 
in  the  class."— /Wer"*  E,  Gram.  8vo,  1850,  ^  139. 

"  Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shown  (Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  liars) 
Earl  Oodnin's  castlea  overflown.  And  palace-roofr,  and  steeplO'Sp^ea." — Sm/t,  p^  31L 


**He  spoke  to  every  man  and  woman,  there." — KHtroy**  Gram.  p.  230;  PiMJk't,  147. 
*•  Thought  and  language  act  and  react  upon  each  other  mutually." — Blatr'e  RMet.  p.  130: 
Murray' »  Exera$ei,  133.  "Iliought  and  expression  act  upon  each  other  mutually." — See 
Murray'*  Key,  p.  264.  "  They  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  of  attaining  scandy 
any  knowledge,  except  what  lies  witiiin  the  contracted  circle  of  their  several  professions.**— 
Murray'*  Gram.  8vo,  p.  369.  "  Befbro  they  are  capable  of  nndmtanding  biU  l^tk^  or 
indeed  any  thing  of  many  other  branches  of  education." — Obtefa  Inirod.  to  Goof.  p.  i. 
*■  There  it  not  more  beauty  in  one  of  them  than  in  anothn-." — Mumtj^t  Kty,  ii,  Z7i> 
**  Whieh  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule."— £i(ur'«  RhH.  p.  47.  "IVi 


ever,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression." — Ih.  p.  77.  "  Tiie  great  occasion  of  setting 
aride  this  particular  day." — ATTETtsiiRT :  ib.  p.  294.  "  He  is  much  more  promiaing  now 
tilian  formerly." — JUWray't  Gram.  Vol.  ii.  p.  4.  "They  are  placed  before  a  participle, inde- 
pendently on  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — Ib.  VoL  ii,  p.  21.  "  This  opinion  appears  to  be 
net  well  conridered." — R.  Vcd.  i,  p.  163 ;  IngertolCtt  249.  "  Precision  m  language  m^itaa 
fitU  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideu  are,  perhaps,  noc  emaoumly  Ibmud 
about  it." — Afaur*ff  Shet.  p.  94.  "In  the  more  sublime  parte  of  po««ry,  he  [Pope]  is  not  so 
disttngaished."— -it.  p.  498.   "How  fv  the  author  waaahogeuer  fat      diales  of 
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lu»  laljaat,  My  be  gnartioaed."— it.  p.  4ffO.   "Biith«re  iIm  tbare  ■  «  gnat  flnor  in 

nmmOD  practice." — Webtter'a  Euayi,  p.  7.  ''This  order  ia  the  Yery  order  of  the  honm 
mind,  which  nuikee  thing*  we  era  eenaibla  oC*a  means  to  come  at  thote  that  are  not  eo."— 
Fomt/t  BeU»*-Lelini,  Formait't  Vtnum,  p.  113.  "Now,  Who  ia  Bot  Diaconragad,  aad 
Fean  Want,  when  he  hat  no  MoaMr?"— iTivtetf  Sight  of  Tvthtt,  p.  38.  *■  VH^h.  the  Aa- 
tlum  of  tluB  work,  oonrider  of  but  little  or  no  use." — WUbm  and  lAvingtttm't  Oram,  p,  0. 
"And  here  indeed  the  disttnetion  between  these  two  cUssea  begins  not  to  be  dear." — Biair't 
RJut,  p.  162.  ■*  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserve*  not  to  be  imitated." — lb.  p.  1B& 
■'^jkd  in  this  departmeot  a  person  never  effects  so  little,  as  when  he  attempts  too  much." — 
Campielfi  BAet.  p.  173;  Murray'f  Oram.  8vo,  p.  367.  "The  Terb  that  eignifles  nerely 
bsiug,  ii  neuter." — Dr.  Ath'$  Oram.  p.  27.  "  I  hope  not  much  to  tire  those  whom  I  shaU 
not  happen  to  please."— AimMfr,  Mo.  1.  "  Who  were  atteiiy  unable  to  pnmounce  some 
letters,  and  others  rery  indiitinetly."— S&srMfan's  SoetObm,  p.  32.  "  The  learner  nuj  point 
oat  the  aetiTe,  passiTe,  and  neuter  Terba  in  the  foUoving  examples,  and  state  the  leasona 
^y."—C.  Adatiu'3  Gram.  p.  27.  "These  words  ara  most  always  ooqjnnetions."— S.  Av- 
rdft  Emiaed  Gram.  p.  73. 

"  How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said,  nor  sung  I " — Dtmdad, 

LESSON  Vni.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
**  Who  at  least  either  knew  not,  nor  loved  to  mske,  a  distinction," — Dr.  Hurray' »  Hut.  of 
E»np.  Lang,  i,  322.  "  It  ii  childish  in  the  last  degree,  if  this  become  the  ground  of 
eibaoged  affection." — L,  Murra^$  Kejf,  ii,  228.  "  When  the  r^ular  or  the  irregular  verb  is 
to  be  preferred,  p.  107." — Murray' »  Index,  Cram,  ii,  296.  "The  books  were  to  have  hecn 
sold,  as  this  day." — Priettley'tE.  Gram.  p.  I3S.  "  Do,  an  if  you  will." — Baavtiea  of  Shak. 
p.  105.  "  If  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add 
two  inftnUea  together." — Jtfumty't  Oratn.  8vo,  p.  174.  *<  Nona  shall  more  willingly  agree 
and  advance  the  same  nor  I."— EjUU.  or  Mobtom  ;  Itobertton't  Scotland,  il,  428.  "That  it 
cannot  be  but  hurtful  to  continue  it." — Barolay'$  Works,  i,  192.  "A  conjunction  jotns 
vords  snd  sentences." — B^ek't  Gnan.  pp.  4  and  26.  "The  copulative  conjunction  connects 
words  and  sentences  together  and  continues  the  sense."— /Viwl's  Et.  of  Gram.  p.  42.  "  The 
Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or  continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition, 
s  ropposition,  a  cause,  &c." — Mum^t  Gram.  Svo*  i,  123.  "  All  Construction  ia  either  true 
or  apparent ;  or  in  othtf  Words  just  and  figurative."— BucAonan'*  Sifntax,  p.  130 ;  British 
Grmt.  234.  <*  But  the  divine  character  is  such  that  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  draw." 
—1^  fWmd;  VoL  T,  p.  72,  <*  <  Who  is  so  mad,  that,  on  inspocting  the  heavens,  is  insensi- 
ble of  a  Ood  }  CiCEEO : " — Dr.  Gibbona.  "  It  is  now  submitted  to  an  enlightened  puUic* 
with  littie  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  than  its  general  utility." —  Thwn'a  Analytu, 
Ed.,  p.  S,  ••This  will  sufBciently  explain  the  reason  that  so  many  provincials  have  grown 
old  in  the  capital,  without  making  any  change  in  their  original  dialect." — Sheridan't  FJocU' 
fioii,  p.  51.  "  Of  these  the^  had  chiefiy  three  in  general  use,  which  were  denominated 
sccents,  and  the  term  used  in  the  plural  number." — R.  p.  66.  "And  this  ia  one  of  the 
ehiaf  reasons,  that  dramatic  rqiuesentationihaTe  ever  helidtlw  first  rank  amongst  the  diver- 
■ions  of  mankind." — lb.  p.  96.  *<  Which  ia  the  chief  reason  that  public  reading  ia  in  general 
so  disgusting." — lb.  p.  96.  "At  the  same  time  that  they  learn  to  read." — ii.  p.  96.  "  He 
ia  always  to  pronounce  his  words  cxactiy  with  the  same  accent  that  he  speaks  them." — 
p.  98.  "  In  order  to  know  what  another  knows,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  he  knows  it." 
— lb.  p.  136.  "For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  in  a  more  limited  state  assigned  to  the  several 
tribes  of  animals." — lb.  p.  146.  "Were  there  masters  to  teach  this,  in  ue  same  manner  aa 
other  axts  are  taught." — lb.  p,  169. 

"  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  Sublime  ho  draws." — Pope,  on  CHt.  L  680. 

I^SON  IX.  — PREPOSITIONS. 
"  The  word  to  has,  sometimea,  the  same  meaning  with  aim,  liAeaUe,  the  tame." — Prieftlej^a 
Gram,  p,  137.  "The  verb  um  relates  not  to  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms 
of  fimcy  and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous."— Bfa^t  JZAaf.  p.  197. 
"It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinctly,  above  one  object  at  a  time." — lb.  p.  94.  "This 
[Enphemiam]  is  often  the  same  with  the  Periphrasis." — Adam'a  Oram.  p.  247;  QouWi, 
"All  the  between  time  of  youth  and  old  age." —  Wal/cm-'i  PartieUt,  p.  83.  "  When 
one  thing  is  said  to  act  upon,  or  do  something  to  another." — Lowtk'a  Oram.  p.  70.  "  Such 
a  composition  has  as  much  of  meaning  in  it,  as  a  mummy  has  life." — Jowmat  of  Lit.  Con- 
rention,  p.  91.  "  That  young  men  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  were  not  the  best  judges." 
~Ib.  p.  130.  "This  day  is  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke,  and  blasphemy." — 2  King*, 
zix,  3.  *■  Blank  verse  bias  the  same  pauses  and  accents  with  rhyme." — Kama,  FA.  of  Crit, 
ii,  119.  "In  prosody,  long  syllables  are  distinguished  by  ('),  and  short  ones  by  what  la 
called  breve  (')•" — Bucke't  Gram.  p.  22.  "  Sometimes  bwi  articles  are  left  out,  espedally 
in  poetry." — A<  p>  26.  "In  the  fiulowing  example,  the  pronoun  and  particnple  are  omitted  t 
[HrMi^]  'Conanovsof  his  own  weigfat  and  impi^tance,  the  aid  of  others  waa  not  edieif- 
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•d.' Mrr^t  Awn.  9ra,  p.  S31.     **  He  WM  aa  excellent  pemm ;  »  mirmr  of  ■iiiiiiiiil 
ftith  in  eirlj  youth." — Murrm/t  Iby.  8to,  p.  172.   "  The  oanying  or  hs  sereiml  puts  Uto 
wceot^oB."— Awlfar**  iiiietofy,  p.  103.  "  Conoerdt  W  the  ■peement  whioh  one  word  1m 
OTsr  aBothar,  in  goidtr,  nambn*  em  and penNm."— Aft*'*  Oram.  p.  8.  "It  mi^rt  p«w 
hue  Imra  given  me  a  Kreater  taate  of  ita  andqidtiea."— Annacm :  PrtMtfi/*  Craw,  p.  160. 
*'Tooall(tfapenott,andtowaitofhim."~Prtefi;iy,a.p.  161.   •*  The  great  difficnl^Htfy  I 
firandof  fixing  jut  MBtiments." — Hun:  tt.  p.  161.   "  Developing  the  difhrwice  between  i 
the  thTee." — Jamn  Brown*iJlnt  Amenean  Gram,  p.  12.   "  When  the  nibataiitaTe  aingnlct  I 
end*  in  *,  cA  acrft.  *A,  «>  or    we  add  «■  in  the  pltuml." — Mvm^'t  Grant,  p.  40.    **  "We  ahall 
preaent  him  with  a  U«t  or  apecimen  of  them." — Tb.  p.  132.    <•  It  is  ver^  oommon  to  hevof 
the  evila  of  pemieioiu  reading,  of  how  it  enerr&tee  the  mind,  or  how  it  deprkrea  tiie  pria- 
e^lea."— i)yMOMf f  Omqw,  p.  168.   *<  In  thia  example,  the  verb  'arises'  is  understood  twfbn 
<ouriotitT'  and  •  knowledge.' "  —  Jftimiy'*  Oram.  8to,  n.  274;  Inyenoffa,  £86;  Comi^t, 
IM;  and  others.  **  The  eoaneetive  la  freqaently  omitted  between  aevend  words." — VB* 
eaa'x  Oram.  p.  81.   *•  He  ihsU  expel  them  fiimn  before  700*  and  drive  them  firoai  oat  <f  , 
yoor  sight." — JoaKua,  xxiii,  5.    "Who  makea  his  son  shine  and  hia  rain  to  deaeni  ^pm 
the  just  and  the  u^joat."— JTilvaiWfZiseterM,  p.411. 

LESSOX  X.— MIXED  EXAMPLES. 
"This  sentence  violates  the  rules  of  grammar." — Jfurroy**  Gram.  Svo,  VoL  ii,  pp.  19  and  11. 
**llie  w<nd8  thou  and  thdU,  are  again  reduced  to  short  quantities." — /ft.  VoL  i,  p.  34&.  1 
'*Have  Xtub  greater  men  always  been  the  most  popular?  By  no  meana." — Da.  lana:  1 
tit.  (hm,  p.  64.   "  St.  Paul  positively  stated  that,  'he  who  loves  one  another  has  folAlkd  ' 
the  Uw.' " — Spunhaim,  on  Education,  p.  248.    "  More  than  one  organ  is  concerned  in  the 
utterance  of  abnost  every  consonant." — STCuthcVi  Oram.  p.  18.    "If  the  reader  will  par- 
don my  descending  so  low." — Campbefft  Rhet.  p.  20.   "To  adjust  them  so,  as  shall  eeottit 
eqniJly  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period." — Blair't  RhH-  p.  118  ;  Hwrm^i 
Oram,  Svo,  p.  S24.   "This  class  exhibits  a  lamentable  want  of  simplicity  and  inHUciency.* 
—OtriSma'*  Muaie  of  Aittaiv,  p.  481.   '*  Wluae  style  flows  alwaya  like  a  limpU  sbcaa, 
wbnre  we  see  to  the  very  bottom." — ^BAw's  BKa.  p.  93.   <'  Whoae  atyle  flows  alwap 
Uke  a  limpid  stream,  through  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom." — Murray'a  Gram.  8m. 
p.  29S.   "  We  make  use  of  the  elUpais."*— A.  p.  217.    "  The  ellipsis  of  the  article  is  tins 
nsed." — Ih.  p.  217.  **  Sometimes  the  eUipeis  is  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of  different  mm- 
bera:  as,  'A  magnificent  house  and  gardens.' p.  218.    "  In  some  very  emphstical  . 
expressions,  the  ellipsis  should  not  be  used."— A.  218.    "  The  ellipsis  of  the  adjective  is 
nsed  in  the  following  manner." — 7ft.  218.   "^e  following  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronous."  i 
—R.  218.   "The  eUip^  of  the  verb  ii  used  in  the  following  instances." — Ih.  p.  211  ' 
•*The  eU^Mta  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  following  thanner."— A.  219.    "The  fi&nriai  I 
initaDcea,  though  short,  oontain  much  of  the  ellipsis.  — A.  220.   "  If  no  emphaaia  be  plaMo  ' 
on  any  words,  not  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  hut  the  meaning  oftea 
less  ambiguous." — A.  p  242,  See  HarCt  Oram.  p.  172.    "If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  discourse,  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  bat  the  meaning  left  often  ambtgu- 
ous." — Blaiy't  Rhet.  p.  330 ;  Murray'*  Eng.  Reader,  p.  xi    "  He  regards  his  word,  but  thos 
dost  not  regard  it." — BuUiom'$  B.  Gram.  p.  129 ;  hit  Anafyticai  dnd  Practical  Gram.  p.  IM.  1 
**  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not :  L  e.  doat  not  regard  it." — Sturray't  Gram.  8m  ! 
p.  219 ;  Parker  and  fWs,  p.  96 ;  Wel^t,  192.    "  I  have  learned  my  task,  but  you  have  not ;  i 
L  e.  have  not  learned." — A.  Mur.  219 ;  ftc.  "  When  the  omission  of  words  wonld  obecon  1 
the  sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an  impropriety,  they  must  be  expreasetL"  ! 
—A.  p.  217 ;  Welift  Oram.  190.   "And  therefore  the  verb  is  correctly  put  in  the  aingulsr  i 
number,  and  refera  to  the  whole  separately  and  individually  considered." — Mitrra^'i  Cm.  , 
Svo,  ii,  24  and  190.    "  I  understood  him  the  best  of  all  who  spoke  on  the  subject." — JTw  ' 
rwy'i  Key,  Svo,  p.  192.   "  I  understood  him  better  than  any  other  who  spoke  on  the  aubjeet,"  : 
— Ibid.  •*  The  roughness  found  on  our  entrance  into  the  patha  of  virtue  and  learning,  grow 
imoothn  aa  we  advanee."— A.  p- 171.   "  The  roughneases,"  Ac— Jfttrnqr**  JCv.  Iten.  p.  K.  | 
*<  Notiiiag  promotes  knowledge  more  than  steady  application,  and  a  habit  of  obaotvatiaa.''—  j 
Ifwrray**  J&y,  8vo,  p.  265.   "Virtue  confers  supreme  dignity  on  man:  and  ehcrald  be  U*  ; 
chief  desire." — lb.  p.  192 ;  and  Merchant'*,  192.    "  The  Supreme  author  of  oui  being  has  aa  1 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adeqnate,  and  proper  hap-  ' 
pineas."— ^<M(*on,  intact.  No.  413 ;  Biair'a  Rhet.  p.  213.    The  inhabttanU  of  China  laugh  at 
theplautauonsofoorBuropeana;  becauae,  they  aay»  any  one  may  place  trees  in  eoaalrovs  : 
and  nniform  flguras."— .dd.  ^ftU.  No.  414;  AlatKs  Akt«.  p.  322.   "The  divine  lam  m 

•Inhli<Kpl*MtioBOf  SB^wfiiliadlMMnmjeoBtlDiMlIrcsUs  It  "(Ac  rtHpsb," aaJ spsslts  nStt  mm  n» 
Wna  Uist  ii  "tiMrf,**— "meA  mm  •/,*^"m«Hr,"— '<(«M«tnr4  iM"  tht  ■xanplss:  wMA  Jiw, 
jwfcwlDi.aithty  thws  Jo,  to  the  mm  aiwew  cf  sawwlhbig,  appew  te  me  sbImIsUmI.  tb*  smIm  uw,  ; 
msMimot  aadoUwishsTe  enlsrtriiwdrf  th»  trm  IH«H,Uto  wmt  rwpscts  wroaiaas}  aaJeawty  ^Ifc*  > 
OTiiirrV  Ibr  lis  UlnimiioB  sra  dttaar  qiiMUoiwbli  u  t«  •ooh  m  appfiatkm,  or  ohrisoslj  lanpiepifam.  (to 
sbtiBM  of  what  Is  MMdtm  w  wimnrXerf,  Is  ito  tUip$it,  thoogfa  mm  mw  mo  haw  MS  eiMOTMi  ttk 
oMoMfttsl.  —  .-    J..-  J^-,.  -..^   ^ 

amJWiX.  OMm.».U4i  guy's, U ;  hiaiUIX       /.  JC  ftiWaWi^ M7 ;  *■  C  amiUH,  HP;  WM^m. 
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not  wtmibla  bj  fliose  of  num."— JfumMr**  JSy.  B,  167.  **  In  boCh  o(  duM  ezam^M,  fha 
Tdatire  and  the  Tefb  toAwA  ipm,  are  nndentoed."— irNnwy**  Oram,  p.  27S;  Comt/*,  162; 
Inff^nofft,  385.  "The  Oreek  and  Latin  langu^ee,  thongh.  for  mwaj  reaaoaa,  they  cannot 
be  called  dialeots  of  one  another,  are  nerertfaeleH  doeelj  oonaeotod." — Dr.  Uwroi^t  Hut. 
<ff  Bmropean  Lang.  Vol.  li,  p.  5 1.  To  aaeertain  and  Httle  which,  of  awhite  roae  or  a  red  roe^ 
braathea  the  nreeteat  fragranee." — J.  Q.  Adam*,  Orat.  1831.  **  To  wUoh  hs  can  affind  to 
d«TDto  mnoh  len  of  hia  time  and  labonr." — Bfacr'*  RMtt.  p.  264. 
"Avoid  extremea ;  andahnnthe&tiltof  nudt, 
Who  atiU  ueplaaa'dtooUttleartoo  much."— Pttyw,  on  OrU.  L  884. 

LESSON  XL— BAD  PHRASES. 

■*  He  had  as  i^ood  leave  his  vetsel  to  the  direction  of  the  vinda."— Soim :  in  Jok.  DUi, 
**  Without  good  nature  and  gratitude,  men  had  aa  good  live  In  a  iHldenwH  aa  in  society." 
— li'EsnuNOK :  *6.  "And  for  this  reason  such  lines  almost  serer  occur  ti^ether." — Btaii't 
JVi^.  p.  3S£.  "His  being  s  great  man  did  not  make  him  a  happy  man." — Cmnbi^t 
Treatue,  p.  288.  "  Let  that  which  tends  to  the  making  cold  your  love  be  judged  in  alL". 
— &  Criap.  "  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so 
weak  but  it  mates  and  mastOTS  the  fear  of  death." — Sacon't  Eum/9,  p.  4.  "Accent  dignifies 
the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  makes  it  more  distinguished  by  the  ear  than  the  rest." 
•~-Sheridan'9  Lad.  p.  80 ;  Uwra^a  Gram.  8vo,  p.  244.  ''JBefine  he  proceeds  to  a^e  either 
on  <me  side  or  other." — Blair' t  RAet.  p.  313.  "The  change  ingennal  of  manners  through- 
oat  all  Europe." — lb.  p.  375.  "The  sweetness  and  beau^of'^^gil's  numbers,  throughout 
hia  whole  works." — lb.  p.  410.  *'  The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness  and  ele- 
gance in  laying  down  theit  heads." — lb.  p.  313.  "  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refirige- 
xant  to  passion." — lb.  p.  321.  "At  least  their  &thera,  brothers,  and  uncles,  cannot,  as  good 
relations  and  good  citisena,  dispense  with  their  not  standing  forth  to  demand  vengeance." 
— GeUmifA'f  Greece,  Vol.  i,  p.  191.  "AU^;ing,  that  ^eir  crying  down  the  church  of 
Home,  was  a  joining  hand  wi^  the  Turks." — Bar^ag't  Work*,  i,  239.  "  To  which  Is  added 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  Catechism." — New- England  Primer, -p.  1.  "  This  treachery  was 
always  present  in  both  their  thoughts." — Dr.  RcfmUon.  "Thus  far  both  their  words 
agree."  [^"ConvenivntadhiKiOrimqua  verba.  Plant.") — Walker'a  Pariitiet,  p.  126.  "Aparith- 
mesia,  or  Ennmeration,  is  the  branching  out  into  several  parts  of  what  might  be  expressed 
in  fewer  words."— G<H(Af«  Gram.  p.  241.  "Aparithmesis,  or  Enumeration,  is  when  what 
might  be  »pres8ed  in  a  few  words,  is  branched  out  into  several  parts." — Adam't  Gram. 
p.  251.  "Which  may  rit  from  time  to  time  where  you  dwdl  or  in  the  neighbouring 
Tidnity."— Tbu&if^f  Diilrict  St^col,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  281.  "  Place  together  a  la^^e  and  a  smaU 
aixed  animal  of  the  same  species." — Kamei,  Ei.  of  Crit.  i,  235.  "  The  weight  of  the  swim- 
ming body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  weight,  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  by  it." — Perd- 
voTm  Take,  ii.  213.  "The  Subjunctive  mood,  in  sill  its  tenses,  ii  similar  to  that  of  the  Opta- 
tive." Gieilfi  Sazon  Gram.  p.  27.  "  No  other  feeling  of  obligation  remains,  except  that 
of  fidelity."—  Waj/lantfi  Moral  Science,  1st  Ed.,  p.  82.  "  Who  asked  him,  •  What  could  be 
the  reason,  that  whole  audiences  should  be  moved  to  tears,  at  the  representation  of  some 
story  on  the  stage.'  " — Sheridan'i  Elocution,  p.  175.'  "Art  not  thou  and  you  ashamed  to 
affirm,  that  tiie  best  works  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  his  saints  are  as  filthy  rags?" — 
BttreUsjf't  WorJu,  i,  174.  "A  neuter  verb  beeomea  active,  when  EoUowed  by  a  noun  of  tiie 
amme  ngnification  with  its  own." — Sanbom'i  Gram.  p.  127.  "  But  he  has  judged  better,  in 
omitting  to  repeat  the  article  the" — Blait'$  EA^.  p.  194.  "Many  objects  please  us  as 
highly  beautiful,  which  hare  almost  no  variety  at  aU." — lb.  p.  46.  "  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing, they  sometimes  followthem." — Emmone't  Oram.  p.  21.  "For  I  know  of  nothing  more 
material  in  all  the  whole  Subject,  than  this  doctrine  of  Mood  and  Tense.'  '—Johneon't  Oram. 
Com.  p.  SS2.  "It  is  byno  means  imposdble  fbr  anerronrto  be  got  rid  of  orsnnprat."— 
PhUobfiad  Mvaemn,  VoL  1.  p.  642.  "lliese  are  things  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
growing  i^e." — Murray  e  Key,  8vo,  p.  250.  "  He  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  many." 
— Btair'i  Rlut.  p.  205.  "  Which  had  better  have  been  sepaiated."r^i;t.  p.  225.  "  Figures 
and  metaphors,  therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  profusely." — lb.  p.  144  ; 
Jaimeaon'*  Rhet.  150.  "Metaphors,  as  well  as  other  figures,  should  on  no  occasion,  be 
stuck  on  too  pxoftisely."-'Jfurray'*  Gram.  p.  338;  StaeetT;  136.  "BomeChing  like  this 
tana  been  reproached  to  Tacitus." — Boukqbboks  :  Prieitta^a  Oram*  p.  164. 

-  O  thou,  whom  all  mankind  in  Tain  withstand, 
Eaeh  of  whose  blood  must  one  day  stain  thy  handl  "SteffiekCt  T^m^  of  D»a»k, 

LESSON  XIL—TWO  EHBORS.* 

*■  Pronouns  are  sometimes  made  to  precede  the  things  which  they  represent." — Jfurrsy's 
Oram.  p.  160.   "  Most  prepositions  originally  denote  the  relation  of  place." — Loath'*  Oram. 

*  Btmi  vt  tb— *  MMPpUs  do,fit  Act.  eoatdn  MOM  tbon  two  amis  i  for  miittkaa  Id  nM«M(i0«,  or  In  Ow  «• 
•C  «sp<Mlh  a«a  net  bm  iMkeeM.  This  nnuk  mj  also  U  qnmesbU  ta  boom  oT  Uw  oUwr  Imm»s.  Tbs 
waasr  May  llto^t"*'*i'h>t^ww*»^        eyp"sehaB«TriillsswsMt  la  sasswlw>B»,wB»saB»st 
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p.  SS.     "WJUeh  to  ap^tod  «b  tnfeilor  ninult  md  ttfaai  irtCkwrtHh."    WirfWuM.  B.  Ormm.  , 

p.  24;  iVoet.  J><«>M,  80.   **  Whrt  nomi  do  they  dwwfee  orWl  Ui»  kind?"— fi^jwrt  AWbaf 
Oram.  p.  41.   **lTon  oannoD,  u  ireU  u  tmat,  u  now  nnivendl j  oaat  lolid." — J^mimmia 
Did.   **  We  have  pUloMphmt,  emioent  sad  oomyiamw,  pwhf,  btTwd  aay  nalAon." —  : 
J?bi^*  AA«e.  p.  361.   "llib  U  B  mettfcm  Rbont  vrndi  w>iie^  and  itUeh  «idiwia  mw»  , 
easilydetermmeB."— J).p.820.   **'rh»  low  [ritah  oCtbtTOtoa]  ii^ii^eahe  ippiowfc— t»i  . 
whifper."— A.  p.  828.  "  Wbioh,  u  to  the  etlhct,  k  tart  ^  laewith  wmg  no  «Bdub- 
tinoturasitilL"— A.p.SS.  ■•TlLesetwovyitenki.llieniim^dlfeiiLieriityTMrxliltlefromw  i 
•notlur." — A.  p.  38.  "Itmrezteed^eH  to  gj^e  nwurf- ImNaeet,  «a  tluy  oeear  eo  often."— 
iS.  p.  109.  "Toerearemaiiyoeeanona  vhenthtouneitlierreqiiiaiteDorwonldbepraper.''  I 
— A.  p.  311.   "Dramatic  poetry dlvidM ib^ into tlu  tWofttniu,  of  eomedy or  tragedy."—  I 
A.  p.  452.   "  No  man  ever  rhymed  truer  and  erener  than  hi." — Pnif.  to  WaOer,  p.  L 
"The  Doctor  did  not  reap  a  profit  from  his  poetical  labeun  equal  to  those  of  hi*  praae."— 
JMMMtt't  LiU  of  (Mdtmith.   "  We  mil  follow  that  which  we  foond  our  &ther*a  praetka."  I 
■~8ai/a  SoroHf  L28.   "And  I  would  deep^  r^et  baring  pnbliahed  them."— /if/bnf  Otkad 
Or&m^p.  yii.   "  Piguwa  exhibit  ideas  in  m  manner  more  titU  and  iinpieeri>e,  than  caa3A  be 
done  by  plain  language." — Kirkham't  Gram.  p.  222.   "  The  all^wy  is  finely  drawn,  oaly 
the  heads  Tarioua." — ^>oet.  No.  640.  "  I  shoald  not  hare  thought  it  worthy  a  place  here."— 
Crombu't  Tnatiu,  p.  219.   *'  In  this  style,  Tacitus  excels  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern." 
— Kamut,  EL  of  Crit.iif26l.   "  No  author,  ancient  or  modem,  possesses  the  art  of  dialogu 
eqnal  to  Shakspeare." — lb.  ii,  294.   "  The  names  o£  every  thing  we  hear,  see,  wmeU.  xntit,  ' 
and  feel*  are  nouna." — Iitfant  Scheoi  Gram.  p.  16.   "  What  nomber  are  these  boya-^  duse 
piotnies }  &C." — ^iifr.  p.  23.  "  This  sentence  is  faulty,  aomewhat  In  the  same  manner  with  ' 
the  last." — Blair't  Xktt.  p.  280.     BeaideB  perstncuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  parity,  aad 
preeiaion,  in  his  language ;  whic&  fonoa  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  one:,  (tf  beraty."  ' 
—lb.  p.  181.   "Many  critical  terms  hare  unfortunately  been  employed  is  a  sanse  too  loos 
and  vague ;  mote  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime." — lb.  p.  35.   "  Hence,  no  word  in  the 
language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty." — R,  p.  45.    "  Bat,  still,  bs 
made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech." — Ib.V'  73.    "These  give  me,  body,  and  oohiai- 
ing  to  the  rental  of  £uts,  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  Resent,  and  passing  before  ov  | 
ms."— A.  p.  860.  "  Which  oarried  an  ideal  chiTalry  to  a  still  more  extraTagant  hei^  I 
nan  it  had  risen  in  fimt." — A.  p.  374.   "  We  write  mnch  more  supindy,  and  at  onr  assii 
than  ^e  an^nts." — lb.  p.  851.   "This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  eharacteristical  diftr-  j 
enoe  between  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  hiBtoiians,  compared  with  the  modem.**— A. 
p.  850.   "  To  Tiolate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English,  shew*  great  incorrtct- 
nesB." — A.  p.  463.   "  It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any  study  to  ovoid  their  appearing  Miff 
and  forced." — A.  p.  335.   "  Besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appearance  of 
one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent." — A.  p.  328.   "And,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or 
Indieroua  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw  it  into  a  aate, 
than  to  haard  becoming  too  familiar."— A.  p.  859.  "Thegreatbndneasof  tbiaU£»iatBpn• 
p■re,  and  qnaUfy  ns,  for  the  aqjoyment  of  a  better." — Mmroj/'»  Oram,  8to«  P.8TS.  "Is 
some  dieticniariea,  aooordingly,  it  was  omitted ;  and  in  others  stigmatised  as  a  oarbarin." 
— CVomNs's  Trwatm,  p.  322.  "  Tou  cannot  see,  or  think  of,  a  thing,  unless  it  be  a  noun."— 
Jfitofc'sOrMn.p.eff.  "  The  fleet  are  all  arriTod  and  moored  in  aafety."—Jr«rr^«Jby,ii,Ut. 

LBS80N  XHt— TWO  ESRORS. 

"They  have  each  their  disUnot  and  exactly-limited  relation  to  gravity ." — BmAe'i  , 
AHroHomif,  p.  219,  "  But  in  eases  which  would  give  too  much  <tf  thehisring  somd,  the  < 
•mlirioB  takes  plaea  even  in  prose."— iANm«*fGnMM.8fD,  p.  17A  **Aftar  e  U  (tiw  w]  is 
■ometinies  not  ooonded  at  alt;  sometimeB  like  a ^n^e «."— £oiet4's  Onoa*.  p.  8.  "It  b 
aituatitm  ehiefly  which  deddes  of  the  fortunes  and  charaoters  of  men." — ^Hitmb  :  PrietH^ 
Oram,  p.  159.  "  It  is  situation  chiefly  which  decides  the  fortune  (or,  eemetrmimf  tin  fa- 
tune)  uid  characters  of  men." — Kwray'a  Oram.  8vo,  p.  201.  <■  The  vice  of  oovetouaMM 
Is  i^at  en  ten  deeper  into  the  soul  than  any  othw." — lb.  p.  167 ;  /npsraoffa,  193 ;  PitVa, 
103 ;  Campb^s  lUM.  205.  "  Covetousness,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  tlie  aoal.**— 
Jfurrvy,  167  ;  oni  o(A«n.  "  Covetousness  is  what  of  all  vioea  enters  the  dwpeat  into  the  aoML" 
—CampbelFt  BMat,  206.  "Thevioeof  covetousness  is  what  enters  deepest  into  the  aeol 
of  any  other."— GnoriiBM,  No.  19.  "WoM  primari^  dcaotaa  biolinstwn  of  wiU;  mi 
thouJd,  obligation :  but  they  both  vary  their  import,  and  are  often  need  to  eKps—  aoBpl* 
event."— XotDlA's  Oram.  p.  4S ;  ifum^*,  89 ;  F%tk';  78 ;  Onmbaf*,  S7.  *•  But  thc7  both 
vary  thtir  import,  and  are  often  used  to  express  simple  erenta." — Oomfy'9  Ormm.  p. 
89}  I»genoff9t  137.  "But  they  wy  ilulr  iiB{>ort,aBd  are oftan  wed  to e^rasasb^ 
vnaL"—Mtt  mmft  Gram*  p.  43.  "A  double  on^naotire*  in  two  nnnnprwilnnT  nlananf 

mm  d(  them  aiaj  happa  to  b«  soah,  ta  h*  oan,  ff  ha  oboose,  ooimt  Inr  soat  vala  v  sola  MiaglB(  a 
ptvrtoiu  ehaptar.  Orcat  laboor  haa  baan  baatowad  on  tba  aaUetlon  and  aRsagaaaaB*  of  Uhm  ajannM 
azaieiaia;  Imt  to  glfa  to  lo  gnat  a  tuMt  of  lUaratv  ftaUa,  a  dMrtbeOoD  pnftaUr  <Maat,  aad  uwfculf 
ad«tadtoantliaS«HlB  ammadlB  tUi  dMsLls  a  walk  nat  ealvof  mat  feSoi^tirt  af  |fsal  ilfiiiliiT 
iMWasaaasaaerlathMateepBliiiaaf pi»fctelBthesriiBgiiBiB*,asIwllieali.  M.Baawi. 
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•  MBtanee,  is  WBMtiniMnMleiiM  of  t  u, 'BiMt  he  dene  tiifa,  l»*<irf  iMif  li.'"  Mmray'i 
Ormm.  Sro,  p.  213;  in^vMt,  S69.  "The  plauorei  of  the  undersUnding  ere  preferable  to 
thoae  of  the  imacintiotii  or  of  aeiui." — Mmray't  Kay,  Sto,  p.  191.  **  CUuakn,  m  a  fragment 
«pou  thO'  wua  of  the  giants,  has  oontrired  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mons- 
taiiH,  -whioh  it  in  itaeu  ao  grand,  barleaqiw,  and  ridiettlonB."— Mifr^x  Bktt.  p.  43.  "  To 
wfaieh  not  only  no  ether  writing*  an  to  be  pgefarrad,  hut  awn  In  dlram  nawwott  not  oom- 
pantUe.**— ARrvfay**  IKerb,  i,  Sh.  **To  dmngviahthemin  the  undentandijig,  and  trMUctf 
their  eeveral  natnreSr  in  ih.t  same  cool  maaaar  as  we  do  witii  regard  to  ouer  ideaa."— 
SKffridan't  Eloatttont  p.  187.  "fat  it  haa  nothing  to  do  wiUi  paraing  <»  analysing  lan- 
gnege." — 'Ktrkham't  Oram.  p.  19.  Or :  "  For  it  haa  nothing  to  do  with  paning,  or  analys- 
ing, tengvage." — Id.  Saotmd Editiont  p.  i6.  "  Neither  waa  that  language  [the  Latin]  ever 
ao  Tulgar  in  Britain."— SwtPT  :  see  SAMr't  AA«f.  p.  228.  >*A11  thati  propoMiatogiTosome 
openings  into  the  pleaiurea  of  taste." — lb.  p.  38.  **  Butit  would  have  been  better  omitted  in 
the  Knowing  sentence*."— Jfurray'f  Gram.  8to,  p.  210.  "  But  I  think  it  had  better  be 
omitted  in  tM  ft^wing  aenteaoe." — fVMrtfey**  (?nMi.  p.  182.  "  They  appear,  in  this  caae, 
like  Mtereaeenees  jutting  out  from  Uie  body,  which  had  better  have  been  wanted." — Bkm't 
RAet.  p.  326.  "And  therefore,  ^e  fable  of  the  Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  .£neid,  and 
the  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  aecond  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  theae  celebrated  poema." — lb.  p.  430.  "  ElfipsiB  is  an  elegant  Suppression  (or  the  1  ear- 
ing oat)  of  a  Word,  or  Words  in  a  Sentence." — Britith  Oram.  p.  384 ;  Bvehtuum't,  p.  181. 
**The  article  a  or  on  had  better  be  omitted  in  this  ooaatruction."— .Bfotr**  Oram.  p.  67< 
*•  Now  ani^KWe  the  artieles  had  not  been  left  out  in  these  iwsiages." — Bvdufa  Own.  p.  27. 
"To  giTe  separate  names  to  erenr  one  of  those  trees,  would  hare  been  an  endless  and 
impraotioable  undertaking."— 'BfitM^i  Wut.  p.  72.  in  general,  Bounda  the  aame  as  long 

and  slender  a." — Marra^i  Gram.  p.  12.  "  When  a  eonjunonon  is  used  apparently  redundant 
it  is  called  Folyeyndeton."— ^iiiim'«  Oram,  p.  236  ;  GotMt,  329.  "EatA,  nery,  aitAer,  nnUuTt 
denote  the  persons  or  things  which  make  up  a  number,  as  taken  separately  or  distribu- 
tLvtAy."~ii'CvIloeh'f  Gram.  p.  31.  "  The  Principal  Sentence  muat  be  expressed  byrerba  in 
the  bidioatire,  IraperatiTe,  or  Potential  Modes." — Clark't  Praet.  Oram.  p.  183.  "  Hencehe 
ia  diffnae,  wl^re  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing." — Blair' $  RM.  p.  346.  "All  manner  of 
aul^eets  admit  of  explaining  oompariaona.'* — R.  p.  164;  Jamieton' »  Rhet.  161.  "Thepree- 
«nt  or  imperfect  putioiple  denotea  aetion  or  being  oontinuod,  hut  not  peifeoted."— £iinfc> 
A)un*<  Cfmm.  p.  78.  "  What  are  Terba  ?  Those  words  which  oxpreaa  what  the  nonni  do." — 
Awfa'a  IVm  Emff.  Gram.  p.  29. 

"  Of  all  those  arts  in  whieh  the  wiae  excel, 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  ia  writing  ■wdl."—J.  Sftq^jrfrf,  Diik$  iff  Bmek, 

**  Sneh  waa  that  mnae  whose  rules  and  practice  tell 
Nature**  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  welL"— Pspa^  «m  CWfMm. 

ISSSON  XTV— THREE  ERRORS. 

**  In  KNBie  words  the  mctaphorioal  sense  has  jnatled  out  the  original  sense  altogaUkMr*  ao 
that  ia  reapecrt  of  it  they  an  become  obaolete."— CSatnpMTt  iUct.  p.  828.  "  Sure  nerer  any 
mortal  was  ao  overwkehned  with  grief  as  I  am  at  this  present." — Sh«ridam'»  BloctUtom,  p.  188. 
**  AU  languages  differ  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  inflexion. — BtMotUt  B.  Oram.,  Pref^, 
p.  T.  "  Nouns  and  verbs  are  the  only  Indiflpensable  parts  of  speech — the  one  to  express 
the  subject  apoken  ot,  and  the  other  uie  indicate  or  what  is  affirmed  of  it." — itOaUoeh'i 
Oram,  p.  36.  ""nw  words  bi  italioactfAe  three  latter  anun{^  perform  the  office  of  sub- 
ataattres."— X.  Uwrra/*  Oram.  Sto,  p.  66.  "  Such  a  structure  of  a  sentence  ia  alwaya  the 
nwk  of  oareleas  writiw." — BJatr**  Bket.  p.  281.  "  Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to 
the  grace  or  TiTsoity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  dr^ging  words  at  the  conolusion." — Ji. 
p.  205.  "  When  its  substaotiTe  is  not  joined  to  it,  but  referred  to,  or  undmtood."— ZmccA's 
Oram.  p.  24.  "  Yet  they  have  always  somo  eubstantiTe  belonging  to  them,  either  reCarred 
to,  or  understood."— ii.  24.  "  Because  they  define  and  limit  the  extent  of  the  common 
name,  or  general  term,  to  which  duty  ttther  refer ,  or  are  jmnad."— A>  34.  ■*  ^nrr  new 
object  sur^mses,  terrifles,  and  makea  aattong  impression  on  thflbmind."— Afatr**  Alst,  p. 
ISA.  lus  argumeot  required  to  have  been  more  fiiUy  unfolded,  in  order  to  make  It  be  dii- 
tinctty  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force." — lb.  n.  230.  "Participles  which  are 
derived  from  active  verbs,  will  govern  the  objective  case,  the  same  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  derived."— £«mo>w'*  Oram.  p.  61.  "  Whore,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the  nomina- 
tive /  precedes,  and  the  objective  case  whom  follows  the  verb." — Uurra^t  Oram.  8vo,  p.  181. 
"  The  aame  cDi^onction  governing  both  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  moods,  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  in  the  aame  circumatanoea,  seenu  to  be  a  great  impn^mety." — lb.  p.  207 ; 
Sa^'t  Amp  Gram.  178  :  aee  Lowth't  Oram.  p.  lOfi  ;  Fisk'a,  128 ;  and  li^moltt,  266.  "A  nice 
discernment,  and  accurate  attention  to  the  nest  usage,  are  necessary  to  direct  us,  on  these 
occasions."— JfMtray's  Gram.  8vo,  p.  170.  "The  Greeks  and  Romaiu,  Uio  former  especially, 
were,  In  truth,  much  more  musical  nationii  than  we ;  their  genius  v-aa  more  tumea  to  de- 
light in  the  melody  of  speech."— Atou^j  BAet.  p.  123.  "  When  the  sense  admits  it,  thh 
aooner  a  eirvmitaaee  ia  intiodiioed.  the  better,  that  the  more  important  and  aignlfloant 
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ironU  nay  ponf  the  iMt  plaett,  qvdte  dunenmbared." — JArra/^  Gtmi.  Svo,  i,  p.  Mi 

Parker  and  Fo^;  Fait.  Ill,  p.  88.    "  When  the  MUM  admits  it,  the  aooner  they  ue  de- 


p.  101.  "Thiu -we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  to^[ve>." 
train  of  lentanoea,  oonetmoted  in  the  ■une  muiner,  and  mth  the  same  number  of  menboi, 
ahould  never  be  allomd  to  tuooeed  one  another." — ift.  p.  102 ;  Uturoj^t  Gram.  Sro,  YoL  i, 
p.306;  Porifcw  ontf  i^'*  Oram.,  Part  in,  p.  86.  "Iproceed  to  lay  down  the  nOet  to  l* 
obserred  in  Uie  conduct  of  metaphon ;  and  whidi  are  much  the  Muae  for  trope*  of  emy 
kind." — Blair't  Rhet.  p.  143.  "  By  a  proper  choice  of -worda,  we  may  produce  a  rcwmHinw 
of  other  Bounds  which  we  mean  to  ^Mcribe." — S>.  p.  129  ;  Murraif'a  Gram.  8to,  VqL  i,  f- 
831.  "  The  disguise  can  almost  nerer  be  so  perfect,  but  it  is  diecoTcred." — Biair'a  JttA 
209.  "  The  sanae  admita  of  no  other  pause  Chan  after  the  aeoond  syllilile  '  lit,'  which  An- 
ton  nnst  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading."— A.  p.  883.  •*  Not  that  IbeUeve  Katt 
America  to  be  peopled  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  of  Madoc's  uigTatio&."- 
Wabtttr')  Et90]/»,  p.  212.  "Money  and  commodities  wil  always  flow  to  that  countiy,  wkoi 
they  are  most  wanted  and  wil  command  the  moat  profit."— id.  p.  308.  *•  That  it  coobmi 
no  visible  marks,  of  articles,  which  are  the  meet  important  of  all  others,  to  a  just  d^raj' 
—S/teridm't  ftucuffon,  p.  13.  "And  of  virtue,  from  its  beauty.  wecallitafittiandfsvDiirif 
maid."— J/oot's  Gram.  p.  66.  ■*  The  definite  article  may  agree  with  nouna  in  the  sbigplB 
and  plural  number." — In/ant  Schcol  Gram.  p.  ISO. 

LESSON  XV.  — MANY  ERROBS. 

(1.)  "A  compound  word  ia  included  under  the  head  of  d^vative  words." — Mmrajf'i  Grm- 
8vo,  p.  23.  (2.)  *'Aii  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  *  is  used  to  abbreviate  or  shorten  ft  wori' 
Its  chief  use  IS  to  show  the  genidve  case  of  nouns." — ii.p.281.*  (3.)  "A  Hyphen,  nuiki^ 
thus  -  is  em{doyed  in  oonnecting  compounded  words.  It  is  also  used  when  a  wud  '»  ^ 
Tided."— i&.  p.  282.  (4.)  •*  The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus ' :  as,  Taitc^'  The  Gnn 
thus  ^  as,  </awNr.'  "—lb.  282.  (5.)  The  stress  is  lud  on  long  and  short  aylUlet  iaA- 
otiminately.  In  oxdn  to  disttngaish  the  one  firan  the  other,  some  writers  m  diotioBiii* 
have  placed  the  grave  on  the  former,  and  the  acute  on  the  latter." — R.  282.  (S.)  "A 
Diareeis,  thus  marked consista  of  two  points  placed  over  one  of  the  two  vowds  tbt 
would  otherwise  make  a  diphthong,  and  parts  them  into  syUables." — lb,  282.  (7.)  'A 
Section,  marked  thus  is  the  division  of  a  oiscourse,  or  chapter,  into  leae  parts  orpastiMa 
— lb.  282.  (S.)  "A  Paragraph  H  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  sutgeet,  or  a  sentmee  nM 
connected  with  the  foregoing.  Hiis  character  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Old  and  in  (be  Kc* 
Testaments." — lb.  282.  (9.)  "A  Quotation  "  ".  Two  inverted  commas  are  ^mhUt 
placed  at  the  beghming  ox  a  phrase  or  a  paasaga,  whidi  is  quoted  or  traoaciibed  nondt 
■peaker  or  authra  in  his  own  words;  ana  two  cimunas  in  thdr  direct  position,  are  pbcn 
at  tihe  oonduaion."— A.  282.  (10.)  "A  Brace  is  need  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  <* 
three  Unea,  which  have  the  same  rhyme.  Braces  are  also  used  to  oonneot  anombna 
words  with  one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  a  r^titi<m  in  wntai 
I»inting."— ii.  p.  283.  (11.)  "Two  or  three  asterisks  generally  denote  the  oaimjin^ 
some  letters  in  a  word,  or  ot  some  bold  or  indelicate  expresaioa,  or  aome  defo^  n^"* 

nanuiortpt."— A.  288.  (13.)  **AiiEUqiBS  is  also  use<C  when  aome  letters  in  a  mn," 

■onewordsiaavenetareranitted."— A.a88.  (IS.)  "An  Obelisk,  whish is  madted^t. 
andFaraUelBthns|,t<^etherwith  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are  BiH  > 
le&renoea  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page."— /fr.  283.  (14.)  ••Anoteof  intem^tf* 
should  not  be  employed,  in  cases  where  it  is  only  said  a  question  has  been  asked,  and  i^m* 
the  words  are  not  used  as  a  question.  '  The  Cyprians  asked  me  why  I  wept.' " — A.  p>  St*  • 
Coml^,  163 ;  IngmeM,  291 ;  FUk,  167 ;  Flint,  113.  (1£.)  "A  point  of  inteirogstioD  ii  in- 
proper  after  sentences  which  are  not  questions,  but  only  expressions  of  admiration,  ■  <■ 
aome  other  emotmn." — Soma  axUkort  and  place*.  (16.)  "The  parentheaiB  ineksei  ia  u* 
body  of  a  wntenoe  a  member  inserted  into  it,  whicui  is  neidier  necessary  to  the  MX'^'f 
at  all  affsets  the  emstmetion."— /«m(A*«  Oroai.  p.  1S4.  (17.)  **  ^ple  nuntheiaeoBaMv 
by  xebdxrea^  and  ocmqiaratirai,  are  for  the  most  part  distrnguiahed  by  a  eoama."t— 
121.  (18.)  **8fanplia  memben  of  ■entencci  orameeted  by  con^aratirai^  ace^  fiv  tiw  *>" 


not  liirmji  been  carefOl  to  ratiHii  ihs  gte%%  naraber  of  refecneet  wfateh  ailgbl  be  prao  for  UsadM  <""^ 
from  ibii  hsekiMjvd  Utantm*  of  Um  Mhoola.   for  oorreclion*,  or  taapnTMneatt,  mm  Ike  Kaj.        ^.  ^ 
t  TUi  ezunplo,  or  L.  Manrnr'i  mlMraUe  modUoatloD  of  it,  tneed  (hrao^  tlw  fnauMa  of  AM**}  rf^ 


-  aoatotnan ; "  If  It  be  aUomdile  to  amU  Ma»,  of,  or  to,  hj  tUi  qoMdoBBbl*  bum.  Of  the  i>>»°Sfl^ 
•rnns  Into  which  tbeM  pntenM  oWcs  Imtc  so  blladlj  Ikllen,  I  ihaU  hate  auet  wd  Urn*  to  ptriat  «*  «V 
awfffSMgyrt.-  tUs twt, taejast^.av  bs tskwssapnlty  febMatpksC  iSiteiibolH^! 
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part,  <^lrtiTyiMh»d  by  a  oomiu."— Uwrm^t  Oram.  p.  272;  AUm'$t  US',  IngtmOTt, 
381.  See  the  uune  words  without  the  last  two  conmus,  in  Comiy'i  Oram.  p.  140 ;  Alger'tf 
79  i  Mtreham^t  Mvrraif,  143: — and  this  ag^n*  ydthmdifftn^tenMtm*d»by  ictaaiuAheSiM 
**  eommtti,"  in.  Smith' I  New  Gram.  liO  ;JMFliHf 9,102-  (19.)  "  ffimple  memben  of  aea- 
tenees  oomweted  by  comparatiTes,  axe  mr  the  most  part  distin|piiihad  or  the  comina."— 
AmmJTi  Gram.  p.  116.  (20.^  "  ^mple  membeis  of  aentencea,  coimectaa  bjr  oomparatiTCai 
•hoald  generally  be  distingmshed  by  a  comma." — Mmhanta  School  Oram.  p.  leO.  (21.) 
■*  Sinqile  members  of  sentmcea  connected  by  than  or  §o,  or  that  express  contrast  or  com- 
panson,  ahould,  generally,  be  divided  by  a  ooinma." — Jaudon'a  Gram.  p.  185.  (22.)  <*  Sim- 
ple members  of  sentences,  connected  by  comparatiTes,  if  they  be  long,  are  separated  by  a 
comma." — Coop&t't  Ntie  Gram,  p.  195.  See  tne  same  without  the  first  comma,  in  Cof^^% 
Murray,  p.  183.  (28.)  "  Simple  members  of  sentences  connected  by  comparattTes,  and 
phrases  [daoed  in  opposition  to,  or  in  contrast  with*  each  othv,  are  separated  by  commas." 
— BuUiont,  p.  Ifi3 ;  Hiky,  113.  (24.)  "  On  which  erer  word  we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether 
on  the  first,  second,  third,  or  foiuth,  it  strilus  out  a  diffennt  sense," — Uwrroj/'t  Gram,  irOf 
p.  243.  (25.)  "  To  inform  those  who  do  iwt  understand  sea  phnses,  that,  *  We  tacked  to 
the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,'  would  be  expressing  ourselves  very  obscurely." — lb.  p, 
296;  and  SiUjf't  Gram.  p.  161.  (26.)  "  Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once  nouns  and  verbai 
the  rexb  has  commonly  the  acooit  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun,  on  tiie  former  syllable."— 
Mumig,  ib.  p.  287.  (27.)  **And  this  g^res  our  language  a  supoior  advantage  to  most 
others,  in  the  poetical  and  zhetorical  style."— /d.  A.  p.  88 ;  IngertoU,  27  ;  Fiak,  67.  (28.) 
*<Aiid  this  gives  the  English  an  sdvantaga  above  moat  other  languages  ia  the  poetical  and 
rhetorical  style." — Lovth'i  Oram.  p.  10.  (29.)  *•  The  second  and  udrd  achdar  may  read 
the  same  sentence ;  and  as  many,  as  it  is  necessary  to  leatn  it  perfsctly  to  the  whi^" — 
Otiom's  2Ct]f,  p.  4. 

(80.)  "  Bliss  is  the  name  in  subject  as  a  king. 

In  who  obtain  deCsnce,  m  who  defisiid."- Aillmi^  £.  Oram,  p.  178. 

I2S80N  XVL  —  M  AKT  BBROBS. 

**  The  Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Corseans,  speak  different  languages  from  one 
•aother,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  China,  but  use,  wuh  these  last  pei^e,  ue  same  writ- 
ten characters;  a  proof  that  the  Chinese  characters  axe  like  hiert^yphiw,  independent  of 
Ingaage." — Jamitton's  Rhtt.  p.  18.  **  The  Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeana, 
who  speak  different  languagM  from  one  another,  and  from  the  inh^Htants  <^  China,  use, 
however,  the  same  written  characters  with  them ;  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly 
with  each  other  in  writing,  though  ^^rant  of  the  language  spoken  in  th«nr  several  coun- 
tries; aplain  proo("  &o. — Blair'a  Mot-p.  67.  "The  curved  line  is  ma^  square  instead  of 
round,  ftir  the  reason  betbrementioned."— JP^g*^  imtts  OnAAiphiatt,  p.  6.  "Every  one 
■honld  eontent  himself  with  the  use  of  thoeetimeB  only  that  he  is  h^tnated  to  iu  speech, 
and  to  give  none  other  to  enqthaais,  but  what  he  would  do  to  the  same  words  in  disoonne. 
Thua  whatever  he ntten  will  be  done  with  ease,  aad^pear  mtaxwL"—Sh«ridan'a  Bhcutiomt 
p.  108.  **  Stops,  or  pauses,  are  a  total  cessation  of  soimd  during  a  perceptible,  and  in  numerous 
compoaitiona,  a  measurable  space  of  time." — Ib.  p.  104.  "  Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  and 
reading,  areatotal  cessation  of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  measura- 
ble space  of  tune."— ifwrroy'*  Oram.  p.  248 ;  Engliih  Reader,  p.  18  ;  OoUibury'i  Gr.  76 ;  lOrk- 
iam\  206;  FtUon's,  133;  e(  oX.  "Nouns  which  express  a  small  one  of  Uie  kind  are  called 
JMnlNHlias  Noma;  aa,  lambkin, hllloA, latchel,  goelhig,  frmn lamb, hill, sack,  goose."— Bnf. 
Irdm,  £1  Gram.,  1887,  p.  9.  "What  la  the  uauae  tut  nonaense  so  often  escapes  b«mg  detected, 
both  by  the  writer  anid  by  the  reader } " — CampbMa  Shtt.  p.  xi,  and  280.  **An  Inteijeetion  is 
a  word  used  to  expreas  sudden  emotion.  They  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  withoat  refsrenoe  to  the  structure  of  the  otlwr 
parU  of  iW'—M'CuHoch'i  Oram.  p.  36.  **Ought  (in  duty  bound)  ouffkUitt,  o\tghiedH,  are  it's 
only  inflections." — Maddnteah't  Gram.  p.  165.  "  But  Uie  arrangment,  government,  agree- 
ment,  and  dependence  of  one  word  upon  another,  azerefcrred  to  our  reason." — Oabom't  JSQy, 
iVs/l  p.  3.  "Ma  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person  singular,  and  the  accusative  eaae."— 
Quj^a  Oram,  p.  20.  "  'the  substsntive  t^f  is  added  to  a  pronoun ;  as,  heiael^  • 
and  when  thua  united,  is  called  a  reciprocal  pronoun." — A.  p.  18.  "One  oaanot  avt^ 
thi^fcing  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  of  these  three  Mmtences, 
with  saying,  it  ia  noveUy  which  baatowa  eharma  on  a  monatar,  ke," — Bimr'a  Rhat.  p.  207.  **  The 
idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of  art's  being  considered  ss  an 
original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,*  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed 
rery  material  to  our  author's  purpose." — Ib.  p.  220.   **The  present  coustmctian  of  the 

•  Tto*iAa"vtalAtoben  tpolnn  i<I>r.Blilr  asdemsfaapaaMis^rf  Aditooa-l  Bpwtetor.  Ills,talhat, 
M  bM  "  brovght  Mtl "  by  tha  orltki,  a  bald  aad  dewtutehl  •feMUnUkjr.  Dr.  UamplwU  haa  orlUcia«],  dihIw  Um 
BUM  of  wwittlm  MMnur,  a  dtSowK  dl^b^  ^  "ite,*'  dM  from  Da  PIIm'i  JPriDdpiM  at 

FBloUng.  Tba  pamii  asdt  thoa:  "Id  tUa  Sanaa  It  nay  ba  aMotad,  ttiat  la  Rabeni' jriacaa,  AM  is  t^ban 
XMBra,aitdllataf«aulraaop;or  OatgmlDtaatar'B  wmu."  Of  tbk  tba  oriUa  lari!  "wbaa  lha  aapriMlaa 
te  alr^  or      aftMrri  Mwojinnri  than  fevsloi  BoiUnc  Ihu  bald*rAaah.>^f^^ 
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icntcaiee,  hu^UiulybM'tfwiig-tolilbtf  and  Mnl«M  writing."— A.  p.  MB.  ■•AdviAi 
Mrre  <o  modfnr,  or  to  denote  »omg  drcmBatancc  of  snMtioii,  or  of  squH^,  TetaHretDfti 
time,  pbtCB,  order,  d^tee,  ntd  the  other  proper tfai  of  IttirtiahlrehaTe  oecMton  to  epeetfy^'' 
—IS.  p.  84.  "  The  more  tint' any  tntfon  1>  unproTed  bjsdenee,  end  the  more  perfect  Adr 
lioguage  becomes,  We  mvr  nitiirally  expect  miit  It  will  abomid  more  with  conneotiTe  perti- 
elM."— i&.  p.  S6.  '*  Mr.  Qreenlesf  ■  book  1b  by  &r  the  best  adapted  for  leemere  of  any  tfac 
hU  yet  appeared  on  the  Buttjeet."— Ds.  Tsltos  and  Bp.  OVDSnDoirx :  Qrmdeaf'*  Ormm.  p. 

3.  "Fdnetuation  ie  the  art  of  masking  In'wxttiBB  the  aereral  pantea,  or  reat^  beCwtM 
aentencee,  and  the  parts  of  kentenfles,  aocotding  to  tiiebr  proper  qnanti^  or  ^rapoitiaa,  m 
they  are  expreased  in  a  juat  and  aeennte  pzonwidanon."— XmiM**  Otm.  p.  114.  "i 
compound  sentence  most  be  tesolTed  into  dmple  oiMs,  and  separated  by  eommas."— Awi- 
leaf  »  Orttm.p.  41;  ABm  FUl^t,  ISS,*  ttmple  ienCtenees  iboald  be  separated  froB  eaik 
other  by  commas,  unless  mch  RentencM  are  connected  by  a  conj auction  :  as,  ■  Tonth  « 
passing  away,  age  is  approaching  and  death  is  near.* " — Haits  Oram.  p.  36.  ■*  F  has  Ot 
sound  of  flat/,  and  hem  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  &  does  to  p,  d  to  t,  hard  g  ta  k,  aad  i  h 

4.  It  has  also  one  uniform  sound."— Jfumiy'i  Gram.  p.  17 ;  Fiti^t,  42.  "Fis  flat  /,  mi 
bean  Sesame  relation  to  it  as  A  does  to ^  d  to  (,  hard  ^  to  Jfc,  and  x  to  t.  It  ianenriBCf- 
ular.** — WiMer't  Diet,  p,  62,  'Tkas  ^sooiul  of  flat/;  and  beaia  the  same  rdbttkm tail 
ass  does  to  «.  It  has  one  nnlfbrm  aotuid."— Onenfeaf**  Oram.  p.  20.  *'T1ie  tntt^k 
explaining  the  dlsttnction,  between  the  powers  of  aense  and  imagination  in  tlra  hum 
Bind." — Murrai^i  Gram.  8ro,  VoL  i,  p.  343.  [The  author  is  endeavouring]  *<  to  explain  s 
Tery  abstract  point,  the  distinction  oetweea  die  powers  of 'sense  and  '"""ginntkwi  in  tiw 
human  mind." — Skm'iIthH.  p.  184.  **  Hs(  Anglo-Saxon  A«)  is  a  Personal  pronoun,  of  At 
Third  Person,  Ussculine  Gender  (Decline  he),  of  the  singnnr  number,  in  the  nosdnMin 
ease."— iW«r'<  E.  Gram.  8vo,  ISSO,  j  589. 

FALSB  SYNTAX  UNDER  THE  CBmCAL  NOTES. 
Undbk  CnxmuL  Non  L— Or  tu  Puie  or  fouoK. 
**Th*  passire  voice  denotes  a  bdng  acted  upon." — Uatmder't  Oram.  p.  6. 

anaanM.—'Sat  ptoMr, btasost  Um  turn  "Mw  ■pM,"«hw«  oMd, sngfMU  » doobt  iiniiniishifc 
clutUcwkm  In  puiriiiK.  Bat,  ■Montlaf  to  Critlaii  Not*  Ik,  "  Words  tlut  msj  eonffltata  dUfeMM  pM 

reh,  mut  not  tM  left  doubtftilu  MtiMir  olnriSeadao,  or  M  rtst  psw  vt  SgsiBh  thtj  Mbm."  itaiAn. 
pS— >ologril>onldb«  nllMsd;  tlm,  "Pw  vHm  imam  mm  a^im  rmriwi."  Or:  "ne^N 

"  Hilton,  in  some  of  his  proee  works,  has  very  finely  turned  periods." — B&iir's  JOd.  p. 
127  ;  Jamimm';  129.  "  These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  olass." — Biam't 
JUuC.  p.  93.  "All  appearances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagzeeaUe." — A. 
p.  137  ;  JamutoHt  138.  '<  Some  nouns  have  a  double  increase,  that  is,  inoxeaao  by  msn 
ayUaUes  than  one;  im,  iter^itmiru."—AAm'»Gnmt.p.  266;  OMt,  247.  "The  pawns 
of  man  are  enlarged  by  advanciag  ovltiratimi."— Omsy'«  flHays,  p.  63.  "  It  is  ahrifi 
in^Mtant  to  be^  w«l;  to  make  a  &TouraUe  impression  at  first  setting  out." — SUr't 
JUsfcp.  M7.  "For  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first  setting  out,  it  will  le*d  him Mtw 
in  all  that  follows." — lb.  p.  813.  "  His  mind  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  his  wocde  are  k1 
■jprossiTfi " — lb.  p.  170.  "  How  exquisitely  is  this  all  perfbrmod  in  Greek  1 " — Bmrmt 
Anaes,  p.  432.  "  How  little  is  all  this  to  satiafy  the  amlntion  of  an  immortal  bobI  ! 
Jfumy's  Xkf,  8^0,  p.  263.  "  So  as  to  exhibit  the  ol^jeot  in  iu  full  and  moat  striking  poat 
of  •^BW."—Blair'a  BJut.  p.  41.  "And  that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  pmsiBt7 
to  the  plain,  aa  wdlas  how  to  riaa  to  the  boldand  figured  style."— A.  p.  401.  •*  The^Mit 
oan  oidy  answer  to  Oe  heart."— ii»  p.  269.  "  Upon  iU  first  being  perceiTed." — Bmrw^t 
HsrsHSt  p.  229.  "  Call  tor  Samson,  that  ho  may  make  us  sport."— Ju^h,  xti.  3S.  oAad 
he  made  them  sport."— Jftu^  *■  The  term  sw^er  in  this  d^nition  is  used  in  a  '-^^■■rr' 
sense,  and  means  simply  the  reeeinng  of  an  action,  or  the  being  acted  upon." — Fmttimtr, 
^.  39.  "  The  Text  is  what  is  only  meant  to  be  taught  in  Schools."— Br^A<£Md;  iV^.  is. 
*•  The  perfect  participte  denotes  action  tn  being  pwfected  or  finished."— iCirUosa'*  Orw- 
p.  78.  "  Prom  the  intricacy  and  oonfiidon  which  are  produced  by  their  being  blnded 
tegetiur."— Jfwmiy'f  Oram.  Svo,  p.  88.  "  TUsTury  oiroumstanee  of  a  wonl's  being  employed 
a^tiiMioaUy,  renders  itinwortant  in  the  sentence."— JTiVMom's  Eloaaiomf  p.  121.  **It 
[the  pronoun  Mtrt,]  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things."— iftiiray'*  CnMi.p.63.  "Ctaa- 
flftrning  us,  as  being  erery  where  evil  spoken  of." — Barda^ t  Work*,  VoL  ii,  p.  tL  '*  Emy 
thing  beside  was  buried  in  a  profound  silence." — StetU.  "  They  raise  more  full  oonvieliaB 
than  any  reasonings  produoe." — Blaii't  Rktt.  p.  367.  "  It  appears  to  me  no  more  than  s 
fimoifal  refinement." — lb.  p.  436.  "The  regular  resolution  throughout  of  a  eompM* 
passage." — ChmrdUlFa  Grant,  p.  tIL  "The  infinitive  is  known  by  iu  being  tmmedlsti^ 
pnoe3ed  by  the  word  to."— Jfaumtn^i  Oraai.  p.  6.  "  It  will  not  be  gaining  mveh.  graaad 
to  urge  that  the  basket,  or  Tase,  is  underatoodto  be  the  oapitaL"— JOmnm,  JO.  ^  VeL 
U,  p.  366.   "  The  disgust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to  the  pnrpeee  where  the 

*  AllhtanilMfostlM  coauDa,nik  i^pMnUthsTC  takaa  ao}iutly ftvn QiMoInt  Ith  a  imAh  r'lrr.frr 
a|iMnMHlsalo>H«l»hstliMt6a^«vtUM.'— a.  Bsewe. 
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ill W Ilia  Ml  ggmfare^."— it.  ii,  Ml.  *'That  v«xva  not  into  tite  otate  q( 
iKKgio  TCTj  dbM."— AJair'* p.  111.  "Being  oblioed  to  lert  tat  a  UtU«  on  th« 
Ipatkn  by  itaeUl"— A.  p.  113;  JamtMm*«  JbM ■  03.  "  Being  oUjj[«d  to  rMt  ■  little  oa 
ijnpadtifln  bj  ittelC."— ifwrrWf  Orwn.  p.  819.  *•  Out  &jt  m  th*  with  ire  w  a 
■n  iatume  abiding.  —ICAnm.x  ' 


V, nd than iatuma abiding.  —1  CAnm.xniXf  IS.  '*IlieraniajbeaBMnpaitienlar 
■wMlBi  attouted.  of  oertiin  oUaeti.  by  mam  of  rcaembling  lonndi.*'— BImK«  JIM. 
UV;  JWm9i7«,  ISO;  J<Hmw'<OfM.UL  The  right  ditpodlfoa  of  tha  thade,  makea 
tB^ end  oetoBiing  ■take  the  moca,"— Ate.  lU.  "I  obmml  that  a  diAwe 
dcineUan  moat  to  long  periods." — lb,  p.  178.  "Their  poor  AigUBenti,  which  they  oxtlj 
Ekt  sp  lad  down  the  Highwaj."— Z>whi4  Biffhttff  7]h(Am^  p.  iii,  •<  'VChich  nm«t  be  tittle* 
taftaabine  ontof  Oeir  wntjnga."— Jtoiotay^j  VorAt,  ni,  3fi3.  "ThatnnglaimpiUia 
tfaviagotttof  BliaoataUdkebiMith.'*»i)MA,MM»  Rhm,  n.  *•  Piedid  eomparM 

tdobtioii  to  tlie  taming  off  ftam  a  load." — QmxKmi  't  JAHMd/JVafwv,  p.  406.   ■'  Bo  much 
•  betn  written,  on  and  c4  of  ilmoet  eranr  nifa}aet."--TIU  .^Wand;  ii,  117.   "By  reading 
nta  written  hr  the  beat  anthora,  his  nUnd  beeime  highly  fvprored."— J(wrra^<  Ay,  8td, 
SOL  MpiQr  InawnriaadethetacingiiBh^lpaTided  atokan  flf  a  aplritnal  nUnb 
ird^«  TTarfa^  ill,. 470. 

Vntam  Cwnou  Non  IL— Or  Bovbkpox.  BaiiBnni. 
■Howey  afaagreeaMe,  ww  nwatieeolntoly  perform  onr  daty."— liirrBy't  JCy.  tro,  p.  171. 

xMm  m  pn&lSr  aM  IbImM  to  On  Mrthw  M,  MMtaiiV  l»  OWM  Hoto  M,  "  ^  n*na« 
(di(B«te«g>d^a*ihrir  VBlMtkalnWIaa  wMidbvto     WMtAoaUamr  bakA  doobtftoL  hr  wt 
•■boaMmtoba  ■Bamtood."  Tb«  MatanM  a^r  bi  tmsM  Otot :  •*  Bowmr  dMgrtMbto  lA«  Uuft, 
■tMKlouly  pMftnn  oar  dnv."] 

■*Tbe  fiirmation  of  verbt  in  Enriiihi  boUi  regular  and  irregnlir,  ii  detlTed  from  tiia 
lion."— Loi0(A'«  Gram.  p.  47.  "Tbne  and  chance  hare  an  inflnenceon  all  things  hnman, 
id  on  nothing  more  remaifcably  than  on  language." — Oan^iMr*  BAet.  p.  180.  "Hme  and 
itnee  hare  an  influence  on  all  thinge , human,  and  on  nothing  more  remarkable  than  on 
Bsnage."— JomtMOM*!  SM.  p.  47.  "Archytaeea  b^ng  a  Tirtuoua  man,  who  happened  to 
nih  onoe  upon  a  time,  ii  with  him  a  roffldent  gnmno,"  Ac— FAifalo^mf  SAutum,  i,  466. 
He  irill  be  ue  better  qnaliflad  to  understand,  with  eecnraoy,  the  mwining  of  a  munwona 
w  of  worda,  in  which  they  fimn  a  material  part." — 3iurra/i  Oram.  8to,  p.  120.  **Wa 
■raid  eontinnally  hare  the  goal  in  view,  whidi  would  direct  uji  in  the  race." — IfMrrm** 
9,  Sto,  p.  172.  "  But  [  Addison'a  flg^m>1  Mem  to  rite  of  theiz  own  accord  from  the  BuV< 
^  and  eouatantly  embelliah  it." — Blotr**  SMet.  p.  100 ;  Jamiemm't,  167.  "As  &r  as  persona 
id  other  fini"'*'"  and  thinn  that  we  can  see  go,  it  is  very  easy  to  distingniah  Nouns."— 
lOetetGrmM.  114.  "  DbsyllaUes  ending  in  y,  «  mute,  or  aooented  on  the  last  syllaUe, 
Kj  be  sometimes  compared  tike  moBosyUaUaa."— Avi^a  B.  af  Qmm.  p.  IS.  *«AdadttiBg 
t  sbove  objeetiont  it  will  not  orerrnla  the  dadgn.**— JhieA,  on  ikt  VoiSf,  p.  140.  ''These 
tOot^bical  ionoTattas  ibrget,  diat  obieeta  axe  Ukanien,  known  only  by  their  actione,"— 
f.  ifttrn^'*  HiMt.  ef  Lmt^A,  326.  "The  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  is  arbitrary 
A.  conwttianal,  owing  to  the  s^reement  of  men  among  thamselTea."— Jamwaim'a  lOut.  p. 

"Thfl  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  srbitra^ 
A  coDTentional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among  themselTes." — Bktir't  Rhtt.  p.  08. 
L  man  whose  inclinations  led  hun  to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities  to  manage  and 
nbiply  and  defend  his  corruptioss." — Stoifi.  "They  have  no  more  control  ot»  him  than 
if  other  mn:'—WagiaM^»  Morel  Seimea,  Ist  Bd.,  p.  872.  "His  old  words  are  aU  true 
>i;Uih,  end  numben  exquisite." — ^setafttr,  No.  540.  **  It  haa  bean  s^  that  not  only 
•aiu  can  eqniroeata."— Ifum^f  Examtu,  8to,  p.  121.  *•  It  has  been  said,  that  Jeuaite 
D  not  only  eqnirocate."— JUutray**  I£*\f,  8to,  p.  25S.  The  nominatiTe  of  the  flrat  and 
fdiui  person  in  Latin  is  seldom  expreased." — Admn't  Oram.  p.  164  ;  Ooubft,  167.  Some 
irds  are  the  same  in  both  nnmbets." — Murra/'  Oram.  Sto,  p.  40 ;  Inffer$olt$,  18  ;  PUk'$, 
;  KiriXam't,  S9 ;  W.  Mm'tt  42 ;  of.  Some  nouna  are  the  aame  in  both  nnmbeis." 
JtfnrAtmCs  Oran.  n.  20 ;  Smith';  16;  stoL  *•  Othen  are  the  aame  in  both  nnmban;  as, 
tr,  tmm^  Icc" — JVof^s  EL  of  Oram.  p.  8.  **The  following  list  denotes  the  aounde  of  the 
monants,  being  in  number  twenty-two." — Mvrra/t  Oram.  p.  6 ;  Ftti^a,  88.  "And  ^the 
Dorance  of  these  peasants  a  reaaon  fbr  others  to  remain  ignorant ;  or  to  renderthe  aulject 
1<9B  becoming  inquiry  ?"—Hamt  Hermn,  p.  298;  Mwrroj/'t  Oram.  8to,  p.  288.  "He  is 
u  of  the  moat  correct,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  our  prose  writers."— LowfA't  Oram.  Prff. 
ir.  "  The  motuos  of  a  vortex  and  a  whirlwind  are  perfectly  similar." — Jomim>n'»  AW. 
Ill-  "  What  I  have  been  saying  throwa  light  upon  one  important  Terse  in  the  Bible, 
hich  I  should  like  to  have  read."— -^IMotf**  Teacher,  p.  182.  "  When  there  axe  any  cir- 
imatiBefla  ef  tima,  idaaek  «r  other  limitatinw,  whi(di  the  prindpal  t^ect  of  our  aantenee 
qaires  to  hare  eonaaeted  with  it."— Rhtt.  p.  lU;  Jmumsm'j  Mtl.  96;  Mmrra^a 
ram.  \  Ztt.  "Intodeetiona  are  words  used  to  express  emotion,  aitbetion,  or  passion,  and 
ifdy  eoddvuMH."- Buob'f  Gram.  p.  77.  *•  But  the  genitive  ia  only  need  to  expresa  the 
easara  of  Oinga  in  the  plural  number."— ^dam'*  Oroai.  p.  200;  Goutf's,  198.  "Xhe 
dldiny  otttaiiMtftnttaihaTabean  anlngad;  the  eo^panaa  of  wliidi,  addod  tPtlia  fa- 
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creued  pric9  of  provisioiu,  lenden  it  neceMir7  to  adTUtee  the  tenM  «t  tAwMtB.'- 
Murraj^t  Kb}/,  8to,  p.  183.  "  These  smitencM  ate  te  Ibm  diffieolt  tiiaa  oompbi.''— &  I 
Ormtt's  Jnal}f$i»,  or  Orammar,  Ist  Ed.,  p.  179. 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoUe  strifSs, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  leazn'd  to  stray." — Orai/»  Sttfg. 

Unm  OamoAL  Non  HL— Of  Dmwaamn. 

(1.)  "IMki^lim  is  snoh  a  deierfaition  of  tidngi  as  OEaetlr  daseiibea  dw  tidu  t^H* 
thing  aa3j:*—Btaii*t  Oram.  p.  !U. 

[routsu.-^otpnp«r,bMuw  tbli  MhiMoK  vTud^^lmMm  b  art  aHBnMredvM  to  tha  ttkr  M. 
eewrttpi  to  Ortttoal  feto  id,  "A  aititfrtBa,te  ordw  to  b»  pwfcei, Mt  iwteas  tfc»  irtBls 
HlaaMfUah  II  pntoDdt  to  Mm,  aad  eisMa  nwT  tUi« 

■Hf  ba  UMDiM  tbu :  ll  %  tkart  Mtt  imad  dmulptioii  tt  m  Ikimg,  m  tpttiet,  MtwAv  a  * 

MtMr*  MMf  prapcrttM."] 

(2.')  '*  Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  onr  ideas  by  certsin  aitioiat 
Boandi,  which  ,  are  usea  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas." — Biair't  SJudt  p.  63.  (3>]  "A 
is  an  articulate  tound  used  by  common  consent  as  the  tign  of  an  idea.  — Bu&oiu,  Amtlfl  m 
I'rmet,Or,p.  17.  (4.)  "A  word  is  aaoond,  or'eomhination  of  aoonda,  wlueh  is  usedtaH 
ezprewion  of  thov^ht." — Ausn't  Oram.  p.  13.  (8.)  "Wonk  are  aitioolate  aonndi,niid« 
a^pu  to  QonTey  our  ideas." — HiU/i  Oram.p.  6.  (6.)  *'A  loord  ia  a  numbOT  of  lettin  aill 
t(^her  to  represent  some  idea."— florf*  E.  Oram.  p.  28.  (7.)  "A  Word  is  a  comtBiiate| 
of  letters,  used  as  the  sign  of  an  idea."— &  W.  Clark'*  Practical  Gram.  p.  9.  (S.)  "A 
ia  a  letter  or  a  combination  of  letters,  used  as  the  sign  of  an  idea." —  WtiU't  Sduol  Grm  }■ 
41.  (9.)  "  Words  are  articulate  sounds,  by  which  ideas  an  communicated. "—(Trifb'i. 
Onan.  p.  38.  (10.)  "  Words  are  certain  articulate  sounds  used  by  c<nnmott  consent  MSfpi' 
of  onrideaa."— BwOiow,  /Vmo^i^q^£.  Gnm.p.6  ;  Lai.  Gram.  6:  see  lomlA,  Jfwnnqr.  Mij 
at  oL  (11.)  "  Words  are  sounds  used  as  signs  of  our  ideas." — W.  AOen'i  Gnm.  p.  N-i 
(12.)  "Orthography  means  word'maUng,  or  MpMng." — Kirkham'a  Gram.  p.  19;  ftnli'i. 
Now  Oram.  p.  41.  (13.)  "A  vowel  is  a  letter,  ^e  name  of  which  constitutes  a  full,  opo 
sound." — Hazan'i  Oram.  p.  10 ;  Lanrue't,  5 ;  Braet't,  7.  (14.)  *<  Spelling  is  the  vt  driii- 
ing  by  naming  the  letters  singly,  and  rightly  dinding  words  into  their  syllables.  Oi,  B| 
writing,  it  is  the  expressing  of  a  word  by  its  proper  letters," — Lowth't  Oram.  p.£;  Cktrdr' 
Utt,  20.  (15.)  "  SpaUing  is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into  their  syllabla,  «  4f , 
exincessittgawiffd  by  itaproperlattera." — Jfumiy's  (Tram.  p.  21 ;  6 ;  JtMoa'''. 

10;  Als^itl2\  OraudtafM,  20;  andoOieis.  (16.)  "Spellmgistheartof  expresiingviriil 
by  their  proper  letters ;  or  of  rightly  divicUng  words  into  syllables." — C&mtj/'i  Gram.  >  I 
(17.)  '*  Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper  letters,  and  rightly  ivwf 
it  into  ayllables."— £tJ£k»u'«  iVm.  0/ £.  Gram.p.2.  (18.)  "SpellingU  theutofexvn- 
ing  a  word  by  its  proper  letters."- iOrjUam'a  Gram.  p.  23 ;  Sanborn's,  p.  259.  (19.)  "A 
S^laUe  ia  a  sound  either  simple  or  compounded,  pronoonced  by  a  single  inq)nlM  <rif!it 
voioa,  and  eonstitutinga  wmaor  partof  a  word."— Loid(A,  p.  6 ;  Mmrag,2l;  /a$«n4ti 
Fitk,  11;  OmiilMi/;  20 ;  M«nAaat,9;  Alger,  12;  Buekt,  IS;  Smith,  118;  ^  J.  (20.)  "i 
Byllabla  is  aeompfate  Sound  uttered  in  one  Breath." — Briiiih  Gram.  p.  32  ;  Buduam't,  ^ 
(81.)  "A  syllable  is  a  distinct  sound,  uttered  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice. "—JGtUm' 
Oram.  p.  20.  (22.)  "A  Syllable  is  a  distinct  sound  fiarming  the  whole  of  a  word,  n  fo  mad 
of  it  as  can  be  sounded  at  onoe."— AuWoiw.  £.  Or.  p.  2.  (23.)  "A  n/Oablc  is  a  word, « jS-i 
of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be  souaded  at  once." — Picket't  Gram,  p.  10.  (24.J  "A  3^ 
thong  is  the  union  of  two  Vowels,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  as  one :  as  in  Bear  snd  Ixsi- 
— Baoka't  Oram,  ■p.  15.   (26.)  *<AdiphthongoonsistsoftwovoweKf<Hnungone8yUsblc;iii 


Substantive  is  the  thing  itself;  as,  a  Mu,  a  Boj."—Brituh  Gram.  p.  86 ;  BucAmm't,  U- 
(29.)  "An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  nouna  to  describe  them." — Matmder't  Gros-p-l' 
(30.) -  ^ 
Oram,  _ 

Oram.  p.  _.   ^        _  _  _._  __.  ._  __.    ,  , 

Uwrv^t  Qrmm.  12m^  2d£d.,  p.  27 ;  Lowthy  p.  6.    (33.)  "An  Adjective e^wesseatheqiuSr 

*B«d  daflnltlona  majbsva  other  fcnita  thui  to  toolade  or  exe1nd«  wbM  Uwrihonld  iKit,batUdil'A* 
gTMt  ud  p«calUr  tSm.  Tvt  MimpW :  "AriM  la  thtU  proptrtjr  at  n«mu  and  praMNou  vhich  UtOafM^m 
apcaker,  lb*  pcnoo  or  thinK  addiMMd,  and  tba  penoo  or  tUnf  i^okMi  of,"—  WMt^t  ScAmI  Ormm. Kltj 


lA;  118th  Ba.  p.  67.  8m  omAy  th*  mbm  word*,  In  WtWt  Bm^ttk  Grmt.  p.  67 ;  and  In  hto  Mndt^ 
p.  49.  Tha  thna  pnaona  of  «rr^  ara  all  Impraperlj  exclnded  ttom  thta  dfUnltton;  wbleh  abMrllTl*' 
'•p«rjoa"  to  be  ont  property  AaS  ku  ailtlm  tffttt  of  tSSth*  ptnotu;  w  that  eaeb  pataon,  Initt  toni.aM**^ 
eannot  hava  all  thli  affcet,  to  Men  to  ba  azclndad  atoo :  that  to,  It  li  not  faoh  a  propWtr  ae  la  dMCclM  '■  tfm^ 
*'Ab  MAiMuiitvc  vtri  to  a  varb  wbieh  4»t  not  kavt  a  nonn  or  pnaoon  fat  its  olONit."~1f<Bf,  MM->J^ 
Aooordtn(  to  Dr.  Johnaon,  *'  dotM  noi  Aove,"  li  not  a  Hbolarljr  phraae ;  bat  tha  adoption  oT  a  pwrll*  ''f"*^ 
to  a  tritUng  halt,  eomparad  with  that  of  inolndtnf  her*  all  paMtre  Torbs.  and  Mma  toanitthw,  wbM  tbi 
naant  to  amlodt ;  to  aar  Dotblof  of  ttw  tooomtotiBcj  of  onlodtaK  hm  tba  t«o  alaMS  of  itrttamf, 
abnu^asUi  MiattmMv*."  aoagh  ba  tato  dm  '•toUosadlv  e^sallw  dmadlag  opta  ■m!'^*-^ 
US.  WaUtadWntlMSS«nc8too,Mpp.70aBdUI. 
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«f  the  nenn  to  wbkli  it  ii  ttppBui;  ind  may  gtaunSlj  be  known  by  iti  nuking  sense  in 
eonnection  with  it ;  as,  <A  ^lod  man,'  'A  gmteei  woman.'" — Wrighft  Gram.  p.  84.  (34.) 
**An  BdT«rb  ii  a  word  wed  to  mod^  the  eenae  <d  other  words."— Tfifcoz'x  Gfwm.  p.  2. 
(S6.)  **An  AdTcAbawordjotnedto  averbt  an  a^jeettTetOX  anothM  advarb,  toniodifjr  or 
omote  aoma  eixnuaalanc*  xespeeting  it."— BhWoim*  B.  Onm,  p.  88 ;  XaC  Oram.  185.  (36.) 
**A  Snbitanti*e  or  Noon  is  a  name  giren  to  erery  ot^jeot  which  the  senses  osn  pw- 
eaira ;  the  nndentanding  oompnhend  ;  or  the  imagination  entertain." — Wrighti  Gram.  p. 
M.  (37.)  **  Obkdbk  means  the  distinotton  of  noons  with  rcsard  to  sex." — BuUiom,  Prin. 
«f  E.  Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  9.  f38.)  "Oeader  is  a  distinction  of  nonns  with  regard  to  sex." — 
Jhntft  Oram.  p.  7.  (S9.)  "Oeudet  is  a  distinction  of  noons  in  regard  to  sex."— P«rfay*« 
6ram,p.lO.  (40.)  "Omderbthadistinotianaf  ntmnstiaregardtoaex."— OKyar'siriir- 
My,  24;  AaoMBs/GfraMi.21.  (41.)  **O«nd«riathediitiiioti(mofn0nnawithi«gardtosez." 
— JTMrray'*  Oram.  p.  37 ;  A^m^M,  18 ;  Baeon'i,  IS ;  B.O.  Onme't,  16 ;  AiSioiu,  Prin.,  6th  Ed.,  9  ; 
hia  JVm»  Or.  22 ;  FMf;  19 ;  Huff*,  9 ;  In^rtoUt,  16.  (42.)  <•  Oender  is  the  distinction  of 
mmx."—AUm't  Oram.  9 ;  OmUy'f,  20  ;  Daton'i,  1 1 ;  Daem^rft,  16 ;  J.  FVmft,  28 ;  A.  Flint; 
11 ;  Ortmtei^;  SI  [  GV.  ^ ;  Hm<;  36 ;  At%'«.  12 ;  Swkhmm%  84 ;  L»mtU$,  11 ;  PuaWi, 
2<;  SmiO!;  48;  £Siintem'«,  25;  TFOmr'i,  S.  (43.)  "Gendai  is  the  Distinction  of  Sex, 
w  the  Diflbrenoe  betwixt  Hala  and  Female."— A-ifitA  Oram.  p.  94 ;  SmAmvm'it  18.  (44.) 
**  Why  are  nonns  diTided  into  genders}  To  distinguish  thsiz  aexaa." — Pavok'a  Trm  Bng, 
Oram.  p.  10.  (45.)  What  is  meant  by  0«fidarr  The  diflerent  sexsa.''— Arn'*  Onwa.  p.  34. 
(46.)  **  Gender*  in  grammar,  la  a  dillmnea  d  termination,  to  express  diatinetian  at  sex." 
—  Wantr'a  PhUot.  Gram.  p.  30 ;  /s^mwrf  Oram.  22.  (47.)  "  Gender  signifies  adistinction 
of  nouns,  according  to  the  different  sexes  of  things  they  denote." — Coor't  Oram.  p.  32. 
(48.)  **  Oender  is  the  distinction  occasioned  hf  sex.  Though  there  are  but  two  sexes,  still 
noons  neoesssrily  admit  td  Pntr  tHattnetbrnt*  of  gender."— J^iZTx  Oram.  p.  6.  (49.)  *'  Oen- 
dar  is  a  term  wuch  ia  en^Hoysd  for  the  distinewni  of  nonns  with  regard  to  saxandqwoies." 
— IFrvJU'tOrwi.p.41  .(jM.)  MGendnriaaDistlnetionofSex."— fViAtr^jOram.p.U.  (51.) 
"GnMnunurksOiediBtinetionofSax."— ^.il0m'«Ors«i.p.  87.  (52.)  "OsnAr  means  tha 
hind,  or  sex.  There  are  firat  genders."- Psnfcer  and  Fosfi  Part  I,  p.  7.  (53.)  **  Oender  is 
a  property  of  the  noun  which  distinguishes  sax."— TTsAT*  Onua.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  57.  (54.) 
'*  Gender  is  a  property  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  by  which  it  distinguishes  sex." — WdtCi 
Grammar  Abridged,  p.  49.  (55.)  "  Case  is  the  state  or  condition  of  a  noun  with  respect  to 
the  other  words  in  a  sentence." — BuUion*'$  E.  Gram.  p.  16 ;  hU  Analyt,  artd  Pract,  Gram.  p. 
31.  (56.)  "Com  means  the  different  state  or  sitnation  of  nouns  with  regard  to  other  words." 
—KirkAam'$  Oram.  p.  55.  (57.)  *'  The  cases  of  suhstantiTes  sigmfy  their  di&rent  termina- 
tioRs,  whieh  aein  to  express  tiu  rdatioos  of  one  thing  to  auDther."— Uimaift  Gram, 
ISmOt  2d  Bd.,  p.  35.  (58.)  *■  Government  ta  the  powenn^iieh  one  jMrt  of  qMseAhMOTeran- 
otiur,  when  it  causes  U  Mr  taqnires  it  to  be  of  some  pirtionlar  person,  number,  gender,  case, 
atyle,  or  mode."- SnnAoni's  Oram.  p.  126;  see  Ifwrm**  Oram.  142;  BmUk'i,  119  ;  PonJa, 
88  ;  ol.  (59.)  "A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  whieh  contains  cmly  one  nominative  case 
and  one  verb  to  agree  with  it." — Sanborn.  A. :  see  Mnrra^a  Oram,  et  aL  (60.)  "  Declension 
means  potting  a  noon  throng  the  diflsrent  cases." — Kiriham'tGram.'^S^  (61.)  "Zeog* 
ma  la  when  two  or  more  sabfetantina  have  a  yerb  in  common  which  is  u^inUe  on^  to 
one  of  them."— £.  F.  FiaVt  Oredt  Oram.  p.  185.  (62.)  "An  Irregohw  Mhh  ia  that  irtiioh 
has  its  paued  tense  snd  perfect  participle  tmninating  difhrentty  i  as.  BmiMk  miot%  smitten." 
— Wright's  Gram.  p.  92.  (63.)  "Peraonal  promnma  are  implojred  as  anbrtitatai  te  novna 
that  denote /eraoM."—ffifey'«  Oram.  p.  SS. 

UxQxx  CnmcAXi  Nora  17. — Or  Coxpamjmoku 
**  We  aboond  nu»e  in  vowel  and  diphthang  sounds,  than  most  langnagsa."— £Ai*r'a  Rhef. 
p.  89. 

fPsaauu^lM  pniMr,  tntmam  Hkt  uau  m  sni  Immgrnga,  lAMi  u*  ban  mad  to  Am  »  oanpariWB, 
axpnm  tUasa  vhton  m*  toMljr  waXUU.  Sat,  MoonUnf  to  Cfitteu  Mota  4tb, "  A  wmMifaon  ii«  fttrm  or  ipecoh 
which  nqatoM  HOM  •hBUutlr  OT  coidbod  popertj  In  ths  thine*  compared ;  witoont  wbloh,  It  bMOioea  a 
aoleekm."  Tbenftm,  Iba  «xpnMk»  oagbt  to  Im  duund ;  thos,  tOnr  fmcMMt  atommtli  mam  ta  wml  Mid 
dtphOMiif  MxindiillMB  SMit  •OwlMVMi."  Of!  "Tft  sboan*  moislnTe— f  as*  rf^rtsagaf  soaads,  Uw 
namnanmu."] 

•*A  line  thus  accented,  has  a  more  spirited  air,  than  when  the  accent  is  placed  on  any 
other  %y\labla."--Kamet,Ei.ofCrit.  VoLii.p.  86.     Homer  Introdnoeth  his  dettiea  with  no 

•  S.  E. HaU OilBki It  Daeaanir  to  Moognlaa  "Jhvt  diuimttiani"  of  "Ma  ditttneHon  oooaalotiwl kr sax."  In 
fvnonl,  the  otbar  aotbon  ban  qootad,  auppoM  that  «e  hara  only  **  tkru  diitineHons  of  "  tA«  MMinttion  ot 
MX."  And,  aa  no  phUoaopbar  baa  yat  diaoovarad  mora  than  two  aaxea,  www  hav«  tbaoc*  atontly  arfoad,  that  It 
b  abaord  to  apaak  at  mora  than  two  genden.  UW  makca  tt  ont,  that  in  lAUn  thara  ara  ttrm  r  jat,  with  do 
grmt  ecmaiateiioy,  ba  will  hava  a  gimter  to  ba  «  or  l*«  dlattoctlon  a/  ttx.  "  Omm  art  aexoa  dlicratlo.  Bt  aunt 
ggmn  nomaro  aeplaBi."— U&'t  Oram.  p.  10.  That  U, "  Gisdkk  !•  tha  dliUDctlon  of  tex.  And  (A*  gmdm  ar* 
MM*  la  nnmbar.''  Baddh&an  nya,  "  Oktub  aat,  diaoilmen  wOTiutu  aacandmn  fexiini,  Tal  tims  In  Wruetni* 
mi aiiiniiflnft  Imltatlo.  Owen  nominiim  anat  (no."— AacUftRWHi*  Oram.  p.  4.  That  la,  "Onvaa  li  tha 
Siverritjr  of  ii*  noim  aeoording  to  wsx,  or  [tt  1>]  tha  hnltattoB  of  it  in  franunatieal  atrnetnra.  Tba  fvndan  of 
sauna  ara  Utu."  Thai*  old  dafinlttona  ara  no  b«ttar  than  tha  nawer  onet  eltad  abore.  All  of  iham  ara 
mlMrabto  lUlam,  fall  of  fkolta  and  abaardlUaa.  Both  tho  nstara  snd  tba  anaa  of  thalr  dafceti  aw  In  aoaa 
d«tMs^riBlB«daM»tbB  class  oroatoalh  A^ptir  or  aarlafendasUMk  IMr  most  ynrntanl  snon  ■■« 
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greater  oerenumy  dtan  u  mortidi ;  aadVizgUbMitUlIeMmodmtioii.'* — a.ToLii,p.S8T. 
**Which  the  miure  refined  tiite  <d  later  writen,  vho  had  far  inferior  Reniiia  to  tboa* 
vould  hare  tan^t  them  to  amid." — Blair^$  AM.  p.  28.  "The  poetry,  nowcmr,  of  tk» 
Book  of  Job,  isnotonlyequal  to  that  (^any  other  of  the  aacred  writings,  bat  iai«wriart» 
tiiem  all,  except  thoee  of  Is^ah  alone."— A.  p.  419.  "On  the  whole.  Paradiae  Loet  ii  m. 
poem  tiiat  aboantU  with  beauties  of  every  lund,  and  that  justly  entitlaa  its  authw  to  » 
degree  <tf  fame  not  injwior  to  any  poet." — lb.  p.  452.  "Most  of  the  French  writeia  oota- 
pose  in  ^ort  sentences ;  though  their  style  in  general,  is  not  eonaiae;  eoauonly  laaasv 
than  the  bulk  of  English  writers,  whose  aenteooea  are  much  kmget." — ^A.  p.  17&.  **  IW 
principles  of  the  Refonnation  were  deeper  in  the  loince's  mind  than  to  ba  earily  en£- 
eated."— HtJKB :  Cobbetft  E.  Oram.  V  217.  "  Whether  they  do  not  create  jealouay  and 
animosity  mote  hurtful  than  th«bene&tderivt)d  from  them." — Dn.J.LiQ  Wolf:  IM.  Omt. 
p.  250.  "  The  Scotch  hare  preserred  the  ancient  eharacter  of  their  munc  more  entire  thaa 
any  other  country." — ifhaic  of  Nature,  p.  461.  "  When  the  time  or  quantity  of  one  aylla- 
ble  exceeds  the  rest,  that  syllable  readily  reoeires  the  accent." — Stah,  om  thm  Voietr 

J I.  277.  "What  then  can  be  more  obviously  true  than  that  it  shoi^d  be  made  as 
ustaawecan?" — DymorMTsEm^,  p.  198.  "Itwaamitlikelythatthey  wcnldciimisale 
thenueWos  more  thiu  th^  eoud  aToid." — Ctarfami'i  BiiL  Abnd^d,  p.  76.  **TlMit 
vndentandinga  were  the  most  acuta  ot  any  petnile  who  hare  erar  liTed." — Smafftt  h&Bhmmt 
p.  82.  "The  patentees  hare  printed  it  with  neat  ^rpes,  and  upon  b^l^  PH>v  i^aik 
was  done  formeriiy."— Gram.,  JPrv/*.,  p.  xiii.  "In  reality,  its  relative  use  is  not 
exacUy  like  any  other  word." — F^ch't  Omprthetuiv*  Gnm.  p.  62.  "  Thus,  instead  at 
two  books,  which,  are  required,  (the  grammar  and  Ae  exenasee,)  the  learner  finds  both 
la  one,  for  a  price  at  least  not  greater  than  the  others." — MuiHon^a  Gram^  Reoom^p.  m; 
New  Ed,,  Secom.,  p.  6.  '^They  are  not  iminoparbr  regarded  aa  pronouns,  though  in  a 
sense  leas  atriot  uan  the  cAhers." — A.  p.  1S9.  **We  haTe  had  the  opportunity,  aa  wffl 
readily  be  bdiered,  of  becoming  eoiiTenant  with  thaeaae  mudimore  particulailj,  tlian  tkt 
mneralitr  of  our  readera  oaa  be  m^osed  to  have  had>" — ns  BrUitk  JMamd,  llmo.  SStt. 
1845. 

ITiroix  CnnicUkL  Nora  V. — Or  Talbhim. 

*•  The  long  sound  of  <  is  compounded  of  the  loundof  a,Bsheardi&fta%  andthat  of  a,  aa 
beard  in  be.—ChunAilFt  Oram.  p.  8. 

[roamR-s^Not  propn,  bceaoM  Uu  NotniM  fttaely  tMebM,  tbat  Om  kof  soand  af  fto  thstrf  «h>  Jlptfhwn 
hMTd  tn  ot(  or  boy.  But,  u^oidlDg  to  CtHlakl  NoM  Sth,  *■  SntMMM  that  eooTajr  a  awsahii  aiairiaei^f  U*, 
■bould  be  cfaaoKed,  rejected,  or  voatndktod  j  bMsaw  fbftf  dbtort  bagaage  ban  in  «Mrf  Md.  or  tmlf 
wortii7  OM ;  which  U,  U>  aUto  fkcti,  mod  to  tell  tha  tmtb."  The  error  samj  b«  eoneeUd  thtu :  "  no  hng 
wand  of  i  la       a  tMry  ftiidc  union  of  th«  Boond  of  a,  u  heud  In  bar,  uid  thu  of  c,  m  bMid  In  i*.'^ 

"The  omission  of  a  word  necessary  to  grammatical  propriety,  is  called  KLurTSix." — 
Prwrifay's  Oram.  p.  45.  ■*  ETery  substantive  is  of  the  third  person." — Alexander  Jtfwrray'i 
Oram.  p.  SI.  "A  noun,  when  tae  subject  is  nx^en  fti^  is  in  the  second  person ;  and  whm 
•P^unq/;itia  in  the  third  peracu;  but  never  m  the  first."— JVti«ui^«  Craa*.p.  17.  "With 
Tia,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are  maaenline  ad  feminine,  exc^t  the  proper 
names  of  male  and  female  creatures." — Bhir't  Riet.  p.  IfiS.  "Apostrc^he  is  a  little  iomA 
aignifyfaig  that  aomething  is  shortened ;  as,  for  William  his  lu^  wa  say,  \^miiam'a  hat." — 
Infant  Se/iooi  Oram,  p.  30.  "  When  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  coupled  with  one 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  indefinite  article  must  be  repeated;  thus,  *  Sir  Mattttew 
Hue  waa  a  noble  and  on  impartial  judge ; '  '  Pope  was  an  el^ant  and  a  nerroua  writer.*  ~ 
— MamdM't  Gram.  p.  U.  "  IT  and  y  are  eanaonaiits,  when  they  begin  a  word  or  syllable; 
but  in  every  othur  rituaticat  they  are  vowels."— Jfurroy'a  Gram.  p.  7 :  Baeim,  Oomtlg, 
Cooper,  Fiek,  InpereoO,  SSriham,  Smia,  et  aL  ia  uiad  befim  ali  a^eotivea  and  nb- 

atantives,  let  them  begin  aa  they  wllL" — Bvdce't  Oram.  p.  26.  "  Frepoaitions  are  also  pr*- 
flxed  to  words  in  such  manner,  as  to  coaleaoe  with  them,  andtobeccnne  a  part  of  them/* — 
Jjowth'e  Oram.  p.  66.  "  But  h  is  entirely  silent  at  the  beginning  of  syllablea  not  aocanted. 
as  hutorian," — Blair'a  Gram.  p.  6.  "Any  won!  that  will  make  aenae  with  to  befiire  it,  is  a 
verb." — KirlAam'a  Oram,  p.  44.  "  Verbs  do  not,  in  reality,  express  actions ;  but  they  are 
bitrindcally  the  mere  namee  of  actions." — R.  p.  37.  "The  nominative  is  the  actor  or  a^ 
jest,  and  the  aetive  verb  ia  the  action  performed  by  the  noninative."— A.p.  4^ 
ibet^are,  only  one  oreatore  or  thing  acta,  only  one  action,  at  the  sanM  instant*  can  he  doaaj 
as,  the  ^  writei." — lb.  45.  "  The  verb  writet  denotea  but  one  action,  which  the  ipA  per- 
fiums;  tiiaefora  the  verb  wfto  is  of  Hio  <rfwgti^y>  numbtr." — A.46.   *'Ajid  when  I  say. 

thMO  :  1.  Thar  all  umins,  thmt  gender,  taken  aa  one  tUa|,  la  In  flu)t  two,  Ax—,  or  mota,  gtrndtn,  %  Umafj 
eU  fk  thorn  aecm  to  mj  or  Implr,  Uwt  tootOM  differ  fnm  one  aa  othor  m  mx,  Hke  aalnuU.  8-  Maaj  of  Am 
eipiWilj  oooana f4ntUr,  or  th*  gtmim,  to  wowm  only.  4.  Many  of  thorn  oonfcawJly  Kcdndt  ifci  xaarfteJir, 
itbora  anarvarda  aibnlt  thi  .  . 


Hwagta  thMr  aathora  altemrda  aibnlt  this  gender.  6-  That  or  Dr.  Webatar  mippoMa,  that  «oc4* 
gaadar  navei  ban  tha  tuao"  ttrmination."  The  abaordln  of  1Mb  may  ba  ahown  by  amoltltodaof 
U,«MM  and  tDomammaJf  and /«inafe,/a<A«r  and  molAcr,  braiAn' and  «i«br.  In  hia  Diettonary,  the  DoMor'cato 
Oaaaaa,  *■  In  troffltnar,  a  dltbrance  wt  words  to  expnaii  dbtloetloo  «f  *tz.>*  Thla  U  better,  MK  ttfil  not  (Na 
fttaa  aoma  other  Ikulta  which  I  hare  meotiooed.  For  tha  eorreeooB  of  all  thla  fnat  batch  of  ceren,  E 
Shall  dmplysabiatBte  In  tha  gi^yoDUhprt  ikflaMon,  which  ^pawste  state  baaaeagt  IW  sash  atf  ' 
iBaaawacMa. 
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Two  men  «wli^  is  It  not  eqniUy  i^tparent,  that  wsft  b  plnnl,  beenue  it  ezpreMeB  two 
uetSmai" — lb.  p.  47<  "The  saliJtinetiTe  mood  ii  fbnned  by  adding  a  conjunetitm  to  tha 
iitdicstiTe  mooa."—Sedc'a  Gram.  p.  16.  "The  posseasiro  case  should  always  be  distin- 
^oiilied  by  the  apostrophe." — Pn$fa  El.  of  Cham.,  Bute  44th,  p.  49.  **  'At  these  proceed- 
ings of  the  commons,' — Here  of  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessiTe  ease,  and  commons 
is  of  that  ease,  goTemed  of  proceedings." — Alex.  Murray's  (Jram.  p.  96.  *'  Here  let  it  be 
obeerved  again  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  verbs  have  uombers  nor  persons,  neither  have 
nouns  nor  prooonnB  persons,  wnen  tluy  nfte  to  irrational  creatures  and  inanimate  things," 
Barrttft  Gram.  p.  136.  *'^e  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  person  or  thing 
addressed  or  spoken  to,  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent." — Ftoaft  El.  of  Gram.,  Rule 
8th,  p.  44.  "Every  noun,  when  addressed,  becomes  of  the  second  person,  and  is  in  the 
nominative  case  absolute ;  as — *  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself.' " — Jaudon'a  Oram.,  Rule 
19th,  p.  108.  '*  Does  the  Conjunction  join  Words  together  ?  No ;  only  Sentences," — Brit' 
iah  Oram.  p.  103.  *'No;  the  Conjunction  only  joins  Sentences  together." — BtKhanan'i 
Oram.  p.  64.  "  Every  Genitive  has  a  Noun  to  govern  it,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  St, 
James's,  Palace  is  understood;  therefore  one  Qenitivo  cannot  govern  another." — lb.  p.  til. 
"  E^ran'  adjective,  and  emy  a^Jec^e  pronoun,  belongs  to  a  snbstantiTO,  expressed  or  undc^ 
stood." — jftHToy's  Oram.  p.  161 ;  Bamft,  48 ;  Mffer't,  67i  etoL  "Every  adjective  quali- 
fies a  substantive  expressed  or  understood." — BtiWoru,  E.  Oram.  p.  97.  "  Every  adjective  tie- 
longs  to  some  noun,  expressed  or  understood." — Ittgertottt  Oram.  p.  36.  *  'Adjectives  belong 
to  the  nouns  -which  they  describe." — Smith's  New  Oram.  p.  137.  "Adjectives  must  agree 
vritb  the  nouns,  which  they  qualify." — Piak'a  Murray,  p.  101.  "  The  Adjective  must  agree 
witii  its  Substantive  in  Nuniber." — Buchanan' t  Gram.  p.  94.  "  Every  adjective  and  par- 
tiinple  belongs  to  some  noun  or  pronoun  expressed  or  understood." — Frattt  B,  of  Oram. 
p.  44.  **  Eroiry  Verb  of  the  Infinitive  Mood,  supposes  a  Verb  belbre  it  expressed  or  under- 
Btood."  —Buchanan't  Oram.  p.  94.  "  Every  Adverb  has  its  Verb  expressed  or  understood.** 
^Ib,  p.  94.  **  Conjunctions  wliich  oonnect  Sentence  to  Sentence,  are  alvrays  placed  betwixt 
the  two  Propositions  or  Sentences  which  they  unite." — lb.  p.  86.  '*  The  words all  thai, 
seem  to  t>e  too  low." — Murray'a  Gram.  p.  213.  "  For  all  that  soems  to  be  too  low  and  vul- 
gar."— Prieatl^'a  Gram.  p.  139.  "The  reader,  or  hearer,  then,  understands  from  aixd,  tlutt 
he  is  to  add  sometliing." — J.  Brown's  Eoff.  SyrUax,  p.  124.  "  But  and  never,  never  oonnecta 
one  tJUn^  with  another  tiling,  nor  one  «wrrf  with  another  word." — Ib.p.  122.  "  'Six,  and  nx 
nretwdve.'  HeioitisaffiimedthatfiwiiAssfse/"— Ifi.p.  120.  " 'John,  and  his  wife  hare 
«ix  ehildfen.'  TUs  is  an  instance  Of  gross  miMArMtf.  It  is  here  affirmed  that  John  has  six 
children,  and  that  his  wife  has  six  etiildren." — lb.  p.  122.  "Nothing  which  is  not  r^ht 
can  be  great." — Murray's  Exereises,  8vo,  p.  146  :  see  Rambler,  No.  185.  "  Nothing  can  be 
great  which  is  not  right." — Murrains  Key,  8vo,  p.  277.  "  The  liighest  decree  of  reverence 
should  t>e  paid  to  youth." — lb.  p.  278.  "  There  is,  in  many  minds,  neither  knowledge 
nor understuiding." — Jfurray**  GroiM.  8to,  p.  151;  RmseUs,  84;  Alger's,  64;  Awon't,  47  ;  etaL 
"  Formerly,  what  we  call  the  otjective  cases  of  our  pronouns,  were  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  present  nominatives  are." — JKrMoiit's  Gram.  p.  164.  "As  it  respects  a  choice 
of  words  and  expresnons,  no  rules  of  granmuT  can  materially  aid  the  leuner." — &  & 
Grtetuft  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  202.  "Whatever  exists,  wis  coiui^ved  to  exist,  is  a  Noun." 
— Fowler'a  E.  Gram.  Bvo,  1660,  {  187.  "As  all  men  are  not  bravei  ftraw  is  itself  oompar^ 
tire."— A.  { 100. 

UirsBB  CarnOAL  Nora  VL — Oi"  Abbdsditiib. 

(1.)  **And  sometimea  two  unaccented  syllablM  fellow  each  other."— Bfatr't  Shot,  p.  884. 

[IWaiiLS.— Ifot  yropo-,  tMcaoM  tiM  phnM,  ".^ttm  MuA  0U«r,"  is  ban  uabnirdUj:  Itbatng  Inpoaitbls  to 
twslUusta  "follow  Hwh  ottaar,"  except  tiMj  altaroato,  or  whirl  rouDd.  Bot,  aceoAing  to  Crldcal  Noto  9h, 
"Abmrote,  of  «T«rj  kind,  ua  eontwr  to  gnminar ;  booMite  thtj  are  eontnu-y  to  resaoB,  or  good  atom. 
whiefa  ia  ttM  flNtndftiicn  of  gnmsMr."  nxmlbro,  a  dUEimt  txpnmion  ihould  bore  bo  chossn  j  Ihiu :  "  Ana 
mmedmM  two  ooMMtod  mjOmMm  cmm  tegttJitr."  Or:  "Aadsomotfaiiss  oai  onsoonlsd  SfBaUi /oBam  am 
oihmr."} 

(2.)  "Wliat  nouns  frequently  succeed  each  other ?"—SiMiftom'«  Oram.  p.  65.  (3.) 
*'  Words  are  derived  from  one  another  in  various  ways." — A.  p.  288  ;  Mmvhanfs  Oram.  78 ; 
W(dif$f  3d  Edition,  222.  (4.)  "Prniositims  are  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words  jms 
and  pone,  wMi^  signify  before  ana  j3aee."—Maek's  Oram.  p.  86.  (fi.)  "  He  was  sadly 
laughed  at  for  such  conduct." — BvBimu,  E.  Gram.  p.  79.  (6.)  "  Every  adjective  pronoun 
belongs  to  some  noun  or  pronoun  expressed  or  understood." — higersolts  Gram.  p.  212. 
(7.)  '*  If  be  [AddiHOn]  fails  in  any  tlung,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which 
renders  his  manner  not  altogether  a  proper  model." — Blair's  Rhet.  p.  167.  (8.)  "  Indeed, 
if  Horace  he  deficient  in  any  thing,  tt  is  m  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  junc- 
ture uid  connexion  of  parts." — A.  p.  401.  (9.)  "  The  puml  is  now  supposed  to  be  acquwated 
with  the  nine  sorts  of  speech,  and  th^  most  usnat  mocQfleations." — Taylor's  District  SiAaot, 
p.  204.  (10.)  "I  could  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell  the  rose." — Sanborn's  Gram.  ip.lSS.  (11.) 
•*  The  triphthong  iou  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly  in  two  ayllables ;  as  in  bilious, 
▼arions,  abstemious."—!..  Murrains  Grftm.  p.  13;  yValker's  ZHa.^  Prin.292,p.  37.  (12.) 
"The  ^^thcmg  oa  generally  sound*  like  a  short  in  proper  names;  as  in  Balaam,  Caiutao, 
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TatMi  batnot  in  !^ul,  OuL''— Jfumiy'*  GraM.  p.  10.  (13.)  "Fartid^M  we  MtMtiiius 
gorented  bj  the  article;  for  the  pTeaent  partidiHei  vith  the  definite  article  th*  before  it, 
beeomea  a  aabatantiTe."— A.  p.  193.  (14.)  <*  Words  ending  with  preceded  bj  %  omiao- 
nant)  form  the  plnrala  of  noons,  the  peraons  of  verba,  verbal  nonnsi  past  partiGqilaa, 
comparatiTes,  ana  snperiatiTea,  bjr  wti»ng>i«>g  y  into  i." — WaUm't  Bkffmimf  Diet.  n.  viii; 
Mtora/a  Oram.  23;  ibrehanfa  Mwnntg,  18;  Fiak'$,  44;  Kirkitmm\  33;  OnrnW**,  20; 
WrigMt  Oram.  29;  ttaL  (15.)  "  But  y  preeaded  by  a  TOwd,  m  #ticA  wutewM  «•  U«  aigm, 
is  not  changed;  aa,  boy,  boTS." — Mum^i  Ormn.  p.  24;  MarcAoMt't,  FukU,  Sirkham\ 
Onenle^'a,  at  oL  (16.)  "But  whoi  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely*  changed 
in  the  additional  syllaUe :  as,  ooy,  coyly." — Umroff't  Oram,  agam,  p.  34;  MUnlumt*,  14; 
JVHft.4<;OnafiJ^«.30;  WT%ghf$,i,9\ atal.  (17.)  "Bvtwlieny is  pnceded by«TO«el, 
in  mek  imatmeu,  it  is  very  raren'  changed  to  i;  as,  My,  otfrxMs." — JQnbleM'*  Oraw.  p.  3k 
(18.)  *' Bentencea  are  of  a  twofold  oature:  Simple  and  Compound."— tTrrsrAi's  Oram.  p.  Its, 
(ID.)  "The  nenter  pronoun  if  is  applied  to  all  nouns  and  pronouns:  as,/<i8Ae;  i^ieifc; 
A  islA«y;  if  is  the  tmd," — Bucke'i  Oram.  p.  92.  (20.)  "It  it  and  it  teat,  are  often  used  in  a 
plural  construction ;  as,  'It  toot  the  heretics  who  first  began  to  raiL' " — Marehamfs  Gram. 
p.  87.  (21.)  "£  M,  and.  A  toM,  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the  French,  need  in  a  ploial 
eonstmotion*  and  by  aome  of  our  beat  writers :  as,  *It  mu  the  Aeratiea  tJutt  first  began  te 
rail.'  SmoUett"— iViMffay's  Qrum.  p.  190 ;  Murray\  IM ;  Smith';  134 ;  Ingenelta,  210 ; 
Fiak't,  115;  rto^  (22.)  " wand  y,aB  coosonanta,  have  (me  aound." — Toiim.'a  S^eUimp-Baait 
p.  9.  (23.)  "The  conjunction  m  ia  frequently  used  as  a  relative."— SiuAe'<  Gram.  p.  93. 
(24.)  "  When  several  clauses  succeed  each  ouier,  the  conjunction  may  be  omitted  wiA 
propriety." — Merchaifs  Gram.  p.  97.  (2£.)  "li^  however,  the  membm  suoceeding  eeth 
other,  are  very  closdy  connected,  the  comma  ia  unnecessery :  as,  <  Revelation  tdla  ua  how 
we  may  attain  happiness.' " — Jfwrrsy't  Gram.  p.  273  ;  ifmsAanf'^,  161 ;  RtuaalfatllS;  Om- 
b's,  lC3;..4i;^«,80;£bM<A'«,190;  atoL  (26.)  "The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passing  xcudihr 
urosgh  80  many  diSbrent  viewa  given  It,  in  quick  sucoearion,  of  the  same  ot^eet." — Ittm  t 
JUW.p.  149,  (37.)  "^le  mindhaa  difficulty  in  paasing  readily  through  many  diArat 
viewa  of  the  aame  ot^eot,  presented  in  qui»  succession." — Hmraj^a  Oramu  8to»  p.  841. 
(^28.)  "A^eotive  Pnmonns  are  a  kind  of  adjectives  which  point  out  nouna  by  aome  diatiaet 
Bpeoifloation."— XjVMoM's  Oram.,  tha  Cotf^>aiKi,  or  Tabia.  (29.)  "A  noun  of  multitude  con- 
veying plurality  of  idea,t  must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  plnxaL"— 
Iby  pp.  59  and  18 1 :  see  also  Lowth't  Oram.  p.  74  ;  L,  Murrvjf'at  153 ;  Ctom^'a,  80 ;  L^mmie'a, 
87 ;  Algat't,  54 ;  JatidonX  96 ;  Alden'a,  81 ;  Parker  and  Fo^a,  I,  76 ;  II,  26 ;  and  oCAsra. 
(30.)  "A  noun  or  pronoun,  signifying  poaaession,  is  governed  by  the  noun  it  poaaeaMa."— 
GraaHtoff'a  Oram.  n.  85.  (31.)  "A  noun  signifying  possession  ia  govemed  oy  the  wmb 
whioh  U  poeaeaiaa.  —  WiOur  and  Livingaton't  Oram.  p.  24.  (32.)  "A  noun  or  pzanoun  im 
the  possessive  ease,  is  govemed  by  the  noun  it  possesses." — GoiMvry'a  Oram,  p.  68.  (St.) 
*'The  possessive  ease  is  govemed  by  the  penon  or  thing  possessed ;  as,  *  this  is  Aw  book."* 
— P.  E.  Daijf'a  Oram.  p.  81.  (84.)  "A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  posseaaive  caae,  is  governed 
by  the  noun  which  it  possesses." — KirhMam't  Gram.,  Hitia  12th,  pp.  52  and  181 ;  Frasat'a 
Gram.,  1844,  p.  25 ;  F.  H.  MiUet'a,  21.  (35.)  "  Here  the  boy  is  represented  as  acting.  Ha 
la,  theiefim,  m  the  ntnninative  oaaa." — Kirkkam'a  Oram,  p.  41.  (S6.)  **8ome  of  tha  aax- 
iliiiei  are  themselvea  principal  verbs,  as:  Itave,  db,  wiU,  aod  am,  or  At.** — Oiapti^a  Grama, 
botht  ^  60.  (37.)  *'  Nouns  of  the  male  kind  are  masculine.  Those  of  the  female  kindai* 
feminme." — BatXa  Oram.  p.  6.  (38.)  *< '  To-day'a  leason  ia  longer  than  yesterday's : '  hers 
to-day  and  yaitartU^  are  substanUves." — Murrojfa  Gram.  p.  114;  ItuferaoB'a,  69;  etoL  (>•.) 
**  In  this  exsmple,  to-dajf  and  yetterday  are  nouns  in  tiie  possesrive  caae." — ^JBrUam'i  Gram. 
p.  88.  (40.)  "An  Indiut  in  Britain  would  be  much  aurmiaed  to  atnmble  vpcm  an  ftbyhr-t 
feeding  BtlBrgeintheopenflelds."—£am««,  £7.0/* CW(.  vol.  i,p.319.  (41.)  "Ifwewante 
0(mtrive  a  new  language,  we  mi^ht  make  any  articulate  aound  the  sign  of  any  idea  :  there 
iroald  be  no  impropriety  in  callmg  oxen  mm,  or  rational  beings  by  the  name  of  own."— 

•  Walkw  (Wm  thli  dMtanaOT.md  «Tm  npwtt  tak  iSnuk,  Mm:  «Bnt  f  pttMMbr  »  mdta  mv 

duopd;  ucav,Myiff,|!ay,M|i|iJ*— tratfar'*  AAymtef  iMitf.p.^  «  F  pnOMfad  Vj  a  vonik  Mt«p«taHp4 
M  bof.  bof*t  I  day.  A<  tUft,  V.'*— J&.  p-  vlU.  Walkv^  twain  ><  OtOxmvUul  SphMlMBB,**  whMi  Mma^ 
ftnd  oBun  Mpablitt  aa  theb  **  Snha  fat  SpelOBg,"  Mtd  wUeh  In  itiMd  A  aaMBcUiig  Ihiv  mMlj  canni,  k» 
puMd  ItaroDgb  aaata  tatOManm  to  eonMn  two  wUoh  ibooU  hftn  bean  Bwidinwil  lnt»  mw.  for  »  ^mm 
•ndlag  with  7  pnoaM  by  a aoasonant,"  Im  hu  not  Dalf  tha  abmudrato  en-  MwrtloM  abofa  Mated,  kMM 
olber  irtiiob  la  batter,  with  ao  azeaption  m  Moiaric  tUMleraMt,mpoatiBc''«preoMlMl  b;  »  nwal."  TlMiMa* 
marUaa  fbUow  him  In  hk  arron,  amd  add  »  OMb  Dtuabar :  hattaa  lha  fapamoa,  or  ritHUukj,  in  tba  ahnMa 
banqtiotad.  ByOw  tant  "miM  mmw,"  Walkn  DHant  Booaa  daeoBtig  «|ai>la,aa  tarrurtMom  rngtyi  M 
Ktrfchaai  vndwatood  Uu  to  &Maa  "portM^iol  twwu,"  aa  (A*  ammtimf.  Or  rUtoat,  ba  ao  nktoak  ■>  umi  afek 
ptaUologlat"  Mnmj ;  Jbr  ha  prabablj  kaaw  nothtns  af  Walkar  hi  tha  matter ;  and  aooonllBglT  i  IwiMad  *■ 
W0Kl"wf«al"to><partfcM(iJ;"  (hw  teaching,  thnegh  sU  hh  hundnd  •dltfcHia,«snpt  a  fcw  of  Itao  aiM,ltaS 
MrOoiltlal  noma  bom  Tvna  andiu  Is  y  piaoMad  Y>j%  irnnwnanl  iii  fniiiiil  ^J  niiiilj  "  iihiinhij  tfaaykria 
?.»  BiHbaMamatohK*«kiMnr&,thatthbk  Bottba  w«jl«fi*nnibapanfclptoi  thooshha  dtdMkno*. 
*■  coytHf  "  la  aot  a  pnpar  ""g'*-*!  word. 

t  Tha  iOta  of  ptHratilf  ti  not    pturaHtf  of  idta,"  aar  mora  dnn  tha  idaa  of  vkMmm*.  or  tb*  Ma> 
otewdily,  b  ahaatdlqr  or  wkkodixai  of  Idaa ;  7«(,  babold,  how  oor  enmmarlaBa  oopj  Iba  btandv,  whU 
(Mrtutpa)  ftot  kU  hito,  itf^patttaiK  (ba  OM  phraaa  ftv  tha  otfaar!  Evan  Pruftaaor  Vowkr,  (as  w«Il  m 

no,       t  BIS.— w.  Basn. 
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iSmra^t  Oram.  p.  139.   **AU  die  paiti  of  a  nmtUma  ilunild  ootmpond  to  each  other."— 
lb.  p.  222 ;  KirlcAam'i,  193 ;  Ingenofft,  216  ;  OoUOun/'t,  74 ;  Htfey'x,  1 10 ;  WMtt  198 ;  At- 
gtt'Mt  71 ;  /VaI'«,  148  ;  &  AifiMM**,  9fi ;  JfovAoMf*,  101 ;  UmHiai^t  Mmroy,  96. 
••FuU  throng  his  «ek  the  in>^^  fUoUoiimd, 
Along  the  parenient  nXL'i  the  nmt^riag  haeo." — Oijfteg,  xziit  866. 

TTimiK  Csmoai.  Nvxm  VXi.— 0»  Sblv-Cohtuiuciioh. 
(1.)  "Though  the  ooMtrnction  will  not  admit  of  a  pbmt  wr6,  the  sentenoe  would  cer- 
tainly stand  better  thua :  'The  king,  the  lorda,  and  the  commoiu,^bm  an exoeUent consti- 
tution.' " — Murrat^t  Gram,  p.  161 ;  Ingenoitt,  239. 

[VoMnns.— Not  popvT]  bwMiM  Um  flnl  «lBaM  htn  qnotad  li  orataAetod  br  Om  laat.  Bnt,  aeeortiiw  to 
Critkal  Note  Tth,  "Xrvy  writer  e*  uftaUt  ■bonld  b«  nnfbt  Mt  to  eontnUet  hlnuBtf;  fbr  wtut  b  Mlf- 
wmttadtetog,  to  fcoth  nail  la  argaMil .  and  tad  hi  atjlt."  ThtMlawlacaliMc*  mr  natm  Om  dtonMnieei 
**TlioMh*aMUac  wM  tlMlimtoaoiennBaaii'awM  AsMaiiiViitar  raftbr  (Aaa  a  phml  wb,  lh»  ■mmdm 
wOBld  MCtelnl7  lUsd  better  thM :  'Tb«  kins,  the  tord*,  <m<<  tb»  oocBBidiw,/orm  an  •mlteat  ooiMtUatloa.' "] 

(2.)  **£luMalwajB  a  soft  liqnid  sound;  as  in  love,  billow,  quarreL  It  is  sometimes  mute; 
u  taW(talk,psabu.''— ifurrV'G'nMn^  (3.)  "Z.  has  alwajs  a  soft  liquid 

sound ;  as  in  love,  bittow.  It  is  often  silent ;  ss  in  haif,  talk,  aimond."~~KirkMam'»  Gram,  p. 
22.  (4.)  "The  words  meaiu  and  amtndt,  though  formerly  used  in  the  singular,  as  well  as 
in  tlie  pluial  number,  are  now,  by  poUte  wxitors,  restricted  to  tlw  latter.  Our  moat  dis- 
tingnMlted  modem  authen  say,  •  by  Mt  mmom/  ■§  well  as,  '  by  (Ash  hhom.'  "—  WrigHfs 
GraM.p.150.  (6.)  '**AfriBikdeugger&SesamKa'STirtues:snenainyinflameeliiserimM.' 
Batter  thus :  <A  friend  exi^gerates  a  nun's  Tiitoes :  an  enemy  his  crimes.' "— JUurroy's 
Grtmm,  U  P.  82fi.  **A  friend  exaggeratea  a  man's  Tirtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his  orimes."— 
2b.  Ktv,  ii,  p.  173.  (6.)  "  The  auxiliary  Aom.  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  •nbjunctive  mood, 
ahoula  be  avoided."— tf0n4an<*>  Grom.  p.  97.  **  SubjunctiTe  Mood,  Feifoct  Tense,  If  I 
AoM  loved.  If  thou  hast  loved,"  &o. — St.  y.  61.  (7.)  "  There  is  also  an  impropriety  in  gov- 
erning Ixrtk  the  indicstive  and  subjunctive  moods,  with  the  ssme  ooiyunctlon  j  as,  a 
man  Aaes  a  hundred  sheep,  and  if  one  of  them  is  gene  astray,'  &c.  It  should  be,  and  one 
them  u  gone  astray,  ftc." — lb,  p.  97.  (8.)  **  Tub  rising  series  of  oontrasta  convey  inex- 
pnmbte  dignity  snd  energy  to  the  oonclorion."— .JisewMM'*  BAat.  p.  79.  (9.)  **A  groan 
or  n  ahiiek  is  instantly  understoodt  as  a  language  extorted  by  distrew,  a  lanpaage  which  no 
•It  can  counterfeit,  and  which  conveys  a  meaning  that  words  are  utterly  inwdeqnstft  to 
■xprasB." — PorUr't  Aaaiyau,  p.  127.  "A  groan  or  riuiek  speaks  to  the  ear,  as  the  language 
of  diMnss,  with  &r  more  thhUing  effect  than  words.  Yet  these  may  be  counterfeited  by 
art." — lb.  p.  147.  (10.)  "  These  words  [book  and  pm]  cannot  be  put  together  in  such  a  way 
aa  will  oenatitute  pluxiOity."— /osms  Brotm'a  EiigiiaK  %atec,  p.  125^  (1 1.)  **  Nor  can  the 
real  pmt,  and  the  real  book  be  expressed  in  two  words  in  such  a  manner  as  will  constitate 

iij^  nKfiriT  f  "-^rt.-j    ^12,^  "Our  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possesrive  kind. 

Dei^lBe  it.'^J6iniay*a  Gram.  p.  227.  (13.)  7%^  and  fAo^.  and  likewise  their  Plurals,  are 
always  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  Sentenoe." — Btiehanan't  Syntax,  p.  103.  "  When  tkU  or 
tJtai  is  VMed  slone,  i.  e.  not  opposed  to  each  othn,  thtt  is  written  or  spoken  of  Persons  or 
Things  immediately  present,  snd  as  it  were  before  our  Eyes,  or  nearest  with  relation  to 
Place  or  Time.  Thai  is  moken  or  written  of  Persons  or  ^Diings  passed,  absent  and  distant 
in  zelatioa  to  Time  and  Plaoe."— iftid.  (14.)  "Active  snd  neuter  verbs  may  be  eoigugated 
bj  addii^  thdr  pnsent  participle  to  the  auxiliarr  veib  to  be,  thnnuth  all  its  variaticKu." — 
JEirUtam'9  Oram.  p.  169.  "Be  is  an  auxiliary  whenever  it  is  placedbdbre  the  po^t  par- 
ticiple of  another  verb,  but  in  every  other  situation,  it  is  a  ormo^poi  verb." — lb,  p.  IM. 
(U.)  **A  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  always  of  the  second  person."— i^Mam'<  Gram. 
p.  136.  "The  verbs,  according  to  an  idiom  of  our  languid  or  the  poet's  license,  are  used 
in  die  imperatm,  agreeing  with  a  nominative  of  the  drst  or  tliird  persotu" — lb.  p.  184. 
(16.)  "  Fmonsl  Pronouns  are  distinguished  from  the  relative,  by  thdr  denoting  the  ptrton 
of  the  nouns  fbr  whioh  thn  stand." — Kwkham'M  Gram,  p.  97.  ■*  Pronouns  <tf  Uienrst  person, 
do  notagreeinpeisonwithtiieiioanstheyrepresent."'— A.p.98.  (17.)  " Nouns luve three 
easM,  nominative,  possessive,  and  objective." — Boek'a  Oram.  p.  6.  "  Personal  pronoun* 
hirvCt  like  nouns,  two  cases,  nominative  and  ot^ective." — lb.  p.  10.  (18.)  *'In  some  ia- 
atnnces  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but  becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application  :  as, 
*  He  was  near  foiling.' " — Murrai^t  Gram.  p.  116.  (19.)  "  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the 
plural ;  as,  atket,  UUrati,  mmmHit,  SHbbf,  dbbr."— BWr^a  Gram.  p.  43.  <•  Some  nouns  are 
the  same  in  both  numba«.  as  <tima,  eoupU,  Dsan,  uriet,  tpoeiea,  pair,  bhbbp." — Ibid.  "Among 
the  inteior  parts  of  speech  there  are  some  pair*  or  eotiple»,"—Ib,  p.  94.  (20.)  **  Conoeming 
thM  pronominal  a^eetivMf  that  «m  and  eon  not,  may  and  may  noti  represents  Ut  noun."— O. 
B.Peiree't  Oram.  p.  836.  (21.)  «  The  orfuijf  a  is  in  a  £qw  instances  employed  in  the  sense 
t^^pr^poaitiom  ;  ss,  Simon  Peter  said  I  go  a  [to]  fishing."— HW«  Orwn.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  177  ; 
Abridg.  128.  "  *  To  go  a  fishing ;'  L  e.  to  go  on  a  fishing  voyage  or  business."—  HWs 
Oram.  p.  192.  (22.)  "  So  also  verbs,  really  transitive,  are  used  intiansitiTdy,  when  they 
hnve  no  otgect." — BuUiotu,  Analyt.  and  Prod.  Gram.  p.  60. 

1 23.)  "  When  first  young  Haro,  in  his  boundless  mind,  , 
A  work  t'oatlast  immortal  Borne  design'd."— Pvh^  m  CrU,  1 130. 
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XTMDn  CimcAL  Non  Tin. — Or  Shnbxiiss  Jmauxo. 

"Noinber  di>tiiu(iiUiei  thom  [vis^  fWMu],  m  one,  or  muy^  ctftheauneUnd,  called  tlic 
ting^lftT  and  pInraL" — Dr.  Bloir  t  htetmrn  on  BAttorie,  p.  74. 

[f  OUmUL— Mot  piopn,  b  ■»■>•■  ttia  woMU  of  tUi  tat  appwi  to  tw  ao  oonlMdy  pat  tOMOwr,  m  to  noki 
Botfahif  bMt>iioB,orKaortof  ■ohelMttalwadwJMh.  Bat,  ■ooordlny  to  CritiMJ  Koto  Wh,  ''tb>imhto  tagiiiW 
wocda  wWwBt  gu«  Ar  the  NBM.baa  up«<kiii»UoiMgdgnMO,MiaBa  ataM  of  tbe  baawi  uteimStag." 
ItUnktbalMnMduitbarabonMnaMrbmMU:  "n**  an  two  rii  in'iii  mlliil  tin  ilnalii  ■■!  f>i  jiaiil. 
wUeA  diHinguUh  nonu  u  jifHt/Vtiv  (trt«r  on*  iktng,  ct  many  of  tbo  mat  kind."] 

*•  Here  the  noun  Jamtt  Muttroe  U  addressed,  he  ia  ipoken  to,  it  is  here  a  noun  of  thf 
aeoond  person." — Madt't  Oram.  p.  66.   "  The  number  and  case  of  a  Terb  oan  nerer  be  as- 
oertained  until  its  nommative  ia  known." — EmmoM'*  Oram.  p.  36.   **A  noun  of  mnltitadfl, 
oi  aigni^ing  many,  may  hare  the  rerb  and  pzMumn  agiOMng  with  it  either   in  the 
ringiD^  w  plnnl  nnmbv ;  yet  not  without  XMvd  to  the  import  of  the  word,  «a  convajriaf 
unity  or  plurality  of  idea." — LovA'a  Oram.p.fB;  Mynvj/'f,  162;  Ai^%5^i  BuB»eff*,Ui 
InffmolF»t  248  ;  «tal,    **  To  express  the  present  and  past  imperfect  of  the  aacire  and  ncvts 
Terb,  the  auxiliary  do  is  sometimes  used:  Ida  (now)  lore;  I  did  (then)  lore." — Lomli'§ 
Gram.  p.  40.    "  If  these  are  perfeetly  committed,  they  will  be  able  to  take  twenty  lina  fee 
a  lesson  on  the  second  day ;  and  may  be  increased  each  day." — OtAom'f  £i^,p.  4.  **Whca 
0  ia  joined  with  A  {cK),  they  are  goieraUy  sounded  in  the  same  manner :  as  in  Chadai, 
ehuzch,  cheerfiilness,  and  ehaeae.    Bnt  sireign  wocdi  (exoept  in  those  derired  frm  tht 
Rench,  as  ehaprint  chteanay,  and  eAoiw,  in  which  eA  are  aounded  like  ak)  are  immoaDDed 
like  A:  aa  in  Chaoa,  character,  chorus, and ehimera." — Bucke'a  aiuneaiOrnm.-p.lft,  **SBas 
■ubstantiTea,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  conroted  into  the  mascoliM  sr 
feminine  gender."— Mwrniy's  Oram.  p.  37  ;  Comij/'t,  20 ;  BaeoH't,  13 ;  A  Ttaeker'a,  8 ;  AJgtr'*, 
16 ;  Loftitw'^,  11 ;  Fitk't,  56 ;  MoreAamft,  27 ;  Ktrtiham'i,  96;  «tal.   *'  Worda  in  the  Bb«^ 
language  may  be  classified  under  ten  general  heada,  the  names  ci  which'clawes  areuausQy 
termed  the  ten  parts  of  speech."— ifttflH^i  Grwn.  p.  14.   *'*Uercy  ia  the  true  badge  i<  : 
Bobility .'  NobOiig  U  a  noun  of  mnltitnde,  mas.  and  ttm.  gender*  third  person,  sing,  and  in  As  i 
ol:j.oase.andgoTemedb7  'of:'  B,viM31."—KirlAam'a  Gram.  p.  101.  "  gh,  are  either  tshali  I 
or  have  the  soundoftMiu  laugh."— j^noV*  ^Omg- Book,  p.  10,    «As  manypei^ia  , 
wore  destroyed,  were  as  many  languages  or  dialects  lost  and  blotted  out  from  the  gsnant  : 
catalogue." — Chaxotte'a  Euay,  p.  25.   "The^mmari  of  some  languages  oontain  •  gnslR  i 
number  of  th«  moods,  than  otheri,  and  exhibit  than  in  diiF<uent  forma." — Murray' a  Grmm,  Ivs^  I 
i,  p.  95.    *'A  ooHPAamoN  or  sihilb,  is,  vAot  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  m  »ifrm- 
td  in  form,  and  generally  pmvod  more  Ailly  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admita." — A.  p. 
843.   "  In  tome  ^aheU,  Oie  word  what  ia  improperly  uaed  for  fAof,  and  aometimea  w»  tad 
UinCMfimM  in  writing."— i».  p.  106;  Priiati^M  Gram.  93 1  amilk\  132;  M^nkmaf^ni 
Fiak'i,  114;  Ingormlft,  220;  tt  al.    ■'Kown  makes  great  ado  concerning  the  eiawas  , 
principles  of  preceding  wtvks,  in  ndation  to  the  gender  of  pronouns." — O.  B.  Pmm'i  ; 
Grmn.  p.  323.       The  nominattve  precedes   and  performs  the  action  of  the  Terhb'— 
Beek't  Oram.  p.  8.    "  The  Primitive  are  thoeo  which  cannot  receire  more  simple  fonaa  thsa 
those  which  they  already  possess." — Wrightt  Oram,  p.  28.    *'Tiie  long  sound  [at  *]  is 
always  marked  by  the  »  fliud  in  monoayllables :  aa,  thhi,  thine ;  exoept  give,  lire." — Mm- 
ray'e  Gram.  p.  13;  fVnf«,39;  etoL   "But  the  third  pcnon  or  thing  nioken  of;  being  afasset 
and  in  toany  reapects  unknown,  it  ia  necenary  that  u  diould  be  Buned  by  a  diatiaetisft^f 
sender."— Loti><A'>  Gram.  p.  21 ;  i»  Umraj^t,  Sl;etat.  '*  Eaeh  of  the  diphthongal  knecawm 
doubtless,  originally  heard  in  pronotmcing  the  words  which  contain  than,  ^imuh  tibia  is  Mt 
the  case  at  present,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  these  combinations  stiU  retain  the  naaw 
of  diphthongs ;  but.  to  distinguish  them,  they  are  marked  by  the  term  in^roper.".—L.  Mwr- 
rojf'a  Oram.  p.  9  ;  Ffak'a,  37 ;  atal.   "A.  Mode  is  the  form  of^  or  manner  of  using  a  Terb,  I? 
which  the  being,  action,  or  passion  ii  expreseed."—jlJu.  JUiirrWo  Grvm.p.  32.    "The  wanl 
that  ia  a  demonstratiTC  pnmonn  when  it  ia  ibUowed  Immediatuy  by  a  anhstantiTe,  to  iMA 
it  ia  ^ther  joined,  or  tefeza,Bnd  whiehitBmitaorqnalifles." — Tfrnfffir  Itfiirm/t  riiaia.p.  il 
*•  The  gniltbas  woe  of  being  past, 
la  fiitore  glory's  deathleaa  heir."— IS^amur  L.  Fai^Ud. 

Undbb  Camou,  Non  IX.— Or  Wonoa  NasnLBsa. 

"A  knowledge  of  grammar  cnaUes  us  to  express  ourselres  better  in  conTersation  and  ■ 
writing  composition." — Smbom't  Gram.  p.  7. 

Kounrta^Not  ptepv.lMaMM  tiM  wofdesMpMitmik  bm  BMdiMS.  Bt-ooowdlin  to  OMaA  tutttk,  I 
ords  tfamt  an  «iittnl7  mmiiwrn,  and  Mpialilly  mmb  •■  Inkm  or      "■-*-r  too  oxpvmbb.  ewfat  fa  mmat 
tobo  oadttid."  Tbo  Nstnieo  wonldbo  battsr  wUioat  lU  wafld,ttiM:  "A  kBemodn  nf  niiiiMii  eSm 
m  to  ozpMB  mrniim  bettor  In  oomoiMtlea,  and  In  wiWng.'^ 

"And  hence  we  infer,  that  there  ia  no  other  dictator  here  but  use." — Jamtietm'a  ML 

p.  42.   "  Whence  littie  else  is  gained,  except  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation,"  7b«a*i 

^aing-Book,  p.  5.   "  The  man  who  is  faithfully  attached  to  reUg^on,  mar  be  idied  en, 

with  humble  confidence." — Men^onCa  School  Gram.  p.  76.    "  Shalt  thou  tnuld  me  an  hona* 

for  ma  to  dwelling"- 2<Sbm.  Tii,  S.   "  The  house  was  deemed  poUnted  which  wm  enlocd 

into  hf  80  abandoned  a  womaa."~BMr'r  JOet.  p.  S79.   **  Ibe  wther  t^irt  be  ararehea,  rika 
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flrmenrillbe  hS»  bdiet"— £)tfA'«  Atdnicw*,  p.  4.  **  I  deny  not.  bnt  that  rdigion  oondtte 
in  these  thingi."— Barclay'*  Woria,  i,  321.  "Except  the  hmg  ddiffhted  in  her,  and  that 
^e  were  called  hj  name." — BitAer,  li,  14.  "  The  proper  method  of  reading  theae  lines,  if 
to  read  them  according  as  the  aenae  diotatea." — JBla^t  Jthet.  p.  386.  *'  '^^en  any  worda 
become  obaolete,  or  at  leaBt  are  nerar  uaed,  except  aa  constitating  part  of  particular  phraaea, 
it  i«  better  to  diapenae  irith  their  B«nriee  enUrdy.  and  give  up  the  Tlbitam."—Campbetr» 
RJM.  p.  185 ;  Mvrroff'a  Ormn.  p.  870.  **11ioae  aavage  people  aeemed  to  hare  no  dnnent 
but  that  of  war."~Jfiimiy'*  Key,  Sto.  p.  211.  **Jtfoi(  ia  a  common  noon,  of  the  third  per- 
aon,  aingnlar  number,  maaculine  gendw,  and  in  the  nominatiTe  caae." — /.  FUn^a  Gram, 
p.  33.  "The  orator,  according  aa  circomatancea  require,  will  employ  them  all." — Blair't 
BM.  pw  247.  "  By  deferring  our  repentance,  we  accumulate  our  aorrowa." — Murr<a/'t  Key^ 
ii.  p.  166.  '*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  pubUo  apeaking  became  early  an  engine  of  govem- 
meat." — Biair'a  BJut^  p.  245.  *■  The  difierent  meaning  of  theae  two  firat  words  may  not  at 
first  ocenr." — lb.  p.  22$.  "  The  aentiment  ia  well  exjoesaed  by  Plato,  but  much  better  by 
Sidaman  tlun  hhn."— ITurray*  OnMt.  pv  314 ; /itfKma^  ttal.  "They 

have  had  a  greater  prhril^  than  wehaTahad."— JHwniy'a  £ay,8T0«  p.  211.  "Erery  thing 
ahonld  be  ao  arranged,  aa  that  what  goea  before  may  gire  light  and  torce  to  what  foUowa." 
— Blair' 9  RJuL  p.  311.  *'  So  aa  that  hia  doctrinea  were  embraced  by  sreat  numben." — 
Unit.  Hut.  :  Prwtiey'a  Gram.  p.  139.  •<  They  have  taken  another  and  a  shorts  cut." — 
South  :  Joh.  Diet.  "  The  Imperfoct  Tenae  of  a  regular  Terb  ia  formed  from  the  present  by 
adding  dorerftothepreaent;  as,  *Ilot>^'  "—Frotft  ELof  Gram.p.  32.  "The pronoun <A«w- 
doea  not  agree  in  gender  or  numbar  with  the  noun  '  man,  for  which  it  atanda."— i£»-iblam'« 
Onm.  p.  182.  "Thia  marit  denotea  any  thing  of  wonder,  anrprise,  joy,  gxief^  <a  andden 
emotion." — Bueke'a  Gram.  p.  19.  "  We  are  all  accountable  ereaturea,  each  for  himaelC" — 
Jfiim^*  p.  204 ;  ManAantg,  195.  «If  he  haa  commanded  it,  Uien  I  must  obey." — 
Smith's  New  Gram.  pp.  110  and  112.  "I  now  present  him  with  a  form  of  the  diatonio 
•cale." — Dr.  John  Barber't  Elocution,  p.  xL  "One  after  another  of  their  favourite  tirera 
hsre  been  reluctantly  abandoned." — Bodgmm'i  Tow.  "Particuiar  and  peculiar  are  words 
of  different  import  from  each  other." — Bkut'a  Wut.  p.  196.  "  Some  adverbs  admit  rules  of 
oompariaon:  aa.  Soon,  aooner,  aoon«rt."— Buota't  Gram.  p.  76.  "Ftom  having  exposed 
himaelf  too  fredy  in  difibrent  olimatea,  he  ratirely  loat  hia  health."— Jtfwray't  Kig^  p<  200. 
•*  The  Yerb  must  a^me  with  ita  NominatiTO  before  It  in  Number  and  Person." — BtMAanan's 
%Htar,  p.  93.  "Write  twenty  short  sentences  containing  onlv  adjectives."— ^MoM's 
TsoaAar,  p.  102.  "  This  general  inclination  and  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  have 
giren  occasion  to  the  introducing  of  a  very  great  corruption.""-LotiWA'*  Gram.  p.  60.  "  The 
aecond  requiaite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its  Unity." — Jfwrray'*  Gram.  p.  311.  "  It  is  scarcely 
neceaaary  to  apologixe  for  omitting  to  insert  their  namea." — lb.  p.  vii.  "Ihe  letters  of  the 
English  language,  called  the  English  Alphabet,  are  twenty-dx  in  number." — lb.  p.  2 ;  T. 
Smtkh't,  5 ;  FiaA't,  10 ;  Atger't,  9;  tt  ai,  writer  who  employs  antiquated  or  novel 
I^iraseology,  most  do  it  with  deaign  :  he  cannot  err  from  inadvertence  as  he  may  do  it  witik 
respect  to  provincial  or  Tulgar  expressions." — JamieMm't  Rhtt.  p.  56.  "  "Die  Vocatio«  case, 
in  aome  Oranunars,  ia  whoUy  omitted ;  why,  if  we  must  have  cases,  I  could  never  under- 
stand the  propriety  of." — Bvcke't  Clattieal  Gram.  p.  45.  "Active  verbs  are  conjugated  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  /  Aom ;  passive  verbs  are  ooi^ugated  with  the  auxiliary  verb  I  am." — lb. 
p.  87.  *<  "What  word,  then,  may  and  be  called  f  A  Conjunction." — SmitA'i  JVma  Oram. 
p.  37.  "  Hare  they  aaoertained  the  peraoa  who  gave  the  information  i Buffeiw'*  & 
OnHw.p.  81. 

ITmdxb  Cbiiiou.  Non  X.— Or  Ihpbopbr  OiOBBKun. 
"All  qualitiea  of  things  are  eaUed  adnonnSt  or  K^ecdTaa."— ^u't  Groat,  p.  10. 
rromu.— Not  (noper.bMMiM  this  ssMcariM  Iseks  twoertbrM  words  «hleh  an  bmbmsit  to  Um  anss 
btendad.  Bnt  Mwordtec  to  Critfaat  Hols  lOtb,  ■*  Words  mmmut  to  Ita*  mus,  or  ma  to  tbo  ndofr  or  boMiHr 
ef  *  ffw*f— 1  on^t  itldon,  IT        to  be  oniNML"  Tba  ientaBM  maj  to  samidsd  Oins :  **AJl  ward$  tbnil- 
/gmg  mntrtU  quaUtka     tUi«i,  an  eallad  adaoona,  or  BdjMtl*M.'*l 

**The  -  aignifiea  the  long  or  accented  iqrllable,  and  the  breve  indlcatea  a  short  or  nnae- 
cented  pliable."— ^fair's  Groin,  p.  118.  "Whoae  duty  is  to  help  young  ministers." — K. 
E.  Dioe^Hne,  p.  78.  "  The  passage  Is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  and  foUows." 
— Pkilologieal  Mtueum,  Vol.  i,  p.  255.  "The  work  ia  not  completed,  but  soon  will  be." — 
Smith'!  Productive  Gram.  p.  113.  "  Of  whom  hast  thou  been  afhdd  or  feared  ?  "—Itaiah, 
Ivii.  11.  "There  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs  the  world." — Butler't  Analogy,  p.  263. 
"  It  waa  this  made  them  so  haughty." — Goldtmith't  Orteee,  Vol.  ii,  p.  102.  "  How  fitr  the 
whole  charge  affected  him  is  not  easy  to  determine." — R.  i.  p.  189.  "  They  saw,  and  wor- 
ahipped  the  Qod,  that  made  them.  — Buei«**  Oram.  157.  "The  errors  frequent  in  the 
use  of  hypetbolea,  ariae  either  £rom  overstraining,  or  introducing  them  on  unsuitable  oooa- 
aioaa."— ifurnqr't  Oram.  8vo,  p.  256.  "The  prepoaition  ^  ia  set  before  countries, 
citiea,  and  large  towns :  as,  '  Ho  lives  in  France,  m  London,  or  in  Birmingham.'  But 
before  villages,  single  houses,  and  cities  which  are  In  distant  coimtries,  at  ia  used :  as,  '  He 
Uvea  at  Hackney.'  "—lb.  p.  204 ;  Dr.  Ath'a  Oram.  60 ;  IngertotT;  232 ;  Smith't,  170 ;  Fith't^ 
143  i  at  oiL   "Ajid,  in  luui  zeeoUeetlon,  the  thing  ia  not  figured  as  ia  our  Tiewi  nor  any 
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baafpt  fbnned." — JComsi,  B.  of  OHt.  VoL  I,  p.  88.  ''Intiliuic  ud  relatiT^  bunty  nnntte 
handled  separately." — R.  Tol.  p.  336.  '*  He  ihouU  be  on  his  ^ard  not  to  do  ttem 
li^uadoe,  Dj  disguiBing,  or  placing  them  In  a  ftln  light." — Blair'i  SM-p.  272.  tW 
work,  we  axe  freqnaaUy  interrupted  by  nnnatoral  thoughts." — Jtvrfwft  Kef,  Sro,  p.  175. 
"To  this  point  hare  tended  all  uie  nilea  I  hm  gtven."— Alnw'a  Sket.  p.  120.  "To  tbcae 
points  have  tended  all  the  rules  whioh  hare  been  giren." — Mwrxpft  Oram,  8to,  p.  Sfft. 
«*  Language,  aa  written*  or  oral,  {a  addraaaed  to  the  ar^  or  to  the  eai.**— £«r.  Ctanv.  p.  184. 
*•  He  wHl  learn.  Sir,  that  to  aeeose  and  prove  an  Tonr  mflerent."— ITo^iefi.  **1hey  crowded 
Around  the  door  ao  aa  to  prerent  othen  going' out."— ilMo«*f  TooeAar,  p.  17.  **  One  pexaon 
or  thing  ia  tingular  nimu>er;  more  than  one  person  or  thing  is  plural  number." — JUm 
fUttf*  Gram.  p.  27.  " Aocordfng  to  the  sense  or  relation  in  which  nonna  are  used,  tlwr"* 
fax  the  HomKiTTTB  or  roaaiasiTB  cub,  thus,  nom.  man ;  poa.  man's." — Bktif'a  Ctramt.  p.  11. 
"Nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  poaaessiTe  case  are  placed  before  the  novna  which  goremdiaa, 
to  which  thejr  belong."— iSoNiom't  Oram.  p.  ISO.  teadur  is  explaiuiiig  Ote  dUbmaee 
liotwaen  a  noon  snd  vwb."— ^lUott't  Ttaekttt  p.  7S.  "And  thenitee  tike  two  endia,  ar 
•Ktremitiea,  most  dixeetly  aasw«  to  tha  nortti  tui  Mmdt  pole." — Hutan:  Jolk.  Diet.  •. 
Onomon.  "  WaJkt  or  waBteth,  ridee  or  rideth,  ttania  at  atamdetk,  are  of  the  third  pentHi  Bsgft* 
lar." — XirJtham't  Oram.  p.  47.  "  I  grew  Immediately  roguish  and  pleasant  to  a  in 
the  same  strain." — Swixt  :  Tattler,  31.  "An  Anapceethaa  the  first  syllables  unooeaated,  aid 
the  last  accented." — Blair'a  Oram,  p.  119.  "An  Anapeat  has  the  fliat  two  syllablea  nnae- 
cented,  and  the  last  accented."— £u'JUam'«  Graai.  p.  219 ;  BuiSoiu's  Prineipleaj  170.  "As 
Anapsst  has  the  two  first  srllables  vnacoeDted,  and  the  last  accented." — /»  Mmro^a  Gram. 

S254 :  Jamieion'e  Bhet.  900 ;  SmUk't  JVw  Oram.  188 ;  Ovy't  Oram.  120 ;  Uertkmm/»^  IC7 : 
utuVt,  109 ;  Piekefi,  220.  "  But  hearing  and  vision  differ  not  more  than  words  apakm 
and  written." — Wilton's  Euay  on  Oram.  p.  21.  "They  are  considered  by  soine  paapaM 
tions." — CoopoT't  PI.  and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  102.  When  those  powers  hare  been  ddttded  sad 
gone  astray." — PMloioffioat  Xuteum,  U  642.  <•  They  will  soon  understand  this,  and  lika  it," 
—AMotfa  Teacher,  p.  92.  "They  had  been  expdled  their  natire  country  Bomagna."— 
Leiffh  Hunt,  on  Byron,  p.  18.  "Future  time  is  expressed  two  different  ways." — Ada^t* 
Oram.  p.  80 ;  Omd^a,  78.  "  Such  as  the  borrowing  from  history  some  noted  eveul*"" 
JCmim,£I.^  £Vt(.VoLil.p.380.  "ErOTyeAmnstagiM  with  its  NomlnatiTeiii  Note 
and  Persim. '— fiudta's  Gnm.  p.  94.  "  We  an  strudct  we  know  not  how,  with  the  sym- 
metry  of  any  thing  we  see," — Murray  t  Key,  8to,  p.  268.  "  Fnder  thia  head,  I  shall  es»- 
^der  erery  thing  necesaary  to  a  good  delivery." — Sheridm'a  Led.  p.  26.  "A  good  car  is  die 
gift  of  nature ;  it  may  be  much  improred,  but  not  acquired  by  art" — Mvrrmf'e  Gram. 
p.  298.  "  'Truth,'  A  noun,  neuter,  sin^Iar,  tiie  nominatiTe." — BuUiom,  E.  Gram.  pk.  77- 
"  *  Possess,'  A  verb  transitive,  present,  indicative  active, — third  person.  pluraL" — Bid.  7X 
**Fear  la  a  noun,  neuter,  singular,  and  is  the  nominative  to  (or  subject  of)  is.** — It.  A. 
p.  133.  "Ia  is  a  verb,  intnms.,  irregular — am,  was,  been ;  it  is  in  the  present,  hiiPuiiini. 
third  parson  riBgnlar,  and  agteea  with  its  nominative  Aor.  Bule  L  *A  vaib  agges^' 
fte."— i&ui.  188.  »Ja  in  GaeBc,  has  the  sound  of  long  g.*'— ITafyt  SeM  Onw^  1st.  ML, 
p.  89. 

UiiSHi  C^mcAL  Kon  XL— Or  Lbuubt  BLinnnis. 

"Repest  some  [adverbs]  that  m  oomposad  of  tha  artUe  ■  and  bowm."— JDMAam'i 
Oram.  p.  89. 

[FosMma.— Not  prop«r,  baeaaM  tlia  cruniBatiat  ben  mlMakM  tor  Qm  srtletoa,  tbtpnOxorpofadHMS.'* 
fa«a*f<l*,  wbr«,A/oiii,MMv,»  Ac  Bat, MWdinf  to  CriUeallloto lltb, " Qrm  btaadm ta bm 
of  Immiiig,  m  tha  itmngMt  of  all  entlflcaM  agalnjt  tba  bookt  which  MnrtalD  tbon  nDnpnmd.''  tke  ea^ 
■hcinlil  b*  wrwcls4  tha  i  "  B*p«t  mm*  adwiM  tftat  an  •auptmd  «f  tha  «,  ar  §r^tailim  «,  mt 

DODBI."] 

"  Participles  are  so  called,  becanse  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ^MrfMjpMm,  whk&  iif- 
idflea  to  partake." — Merchant'a  School  Gram.  p.  18.  "The  possessive  fviOowe  another  aeua. 
and  is  known  by  the  sign  '•  or  of." — BecKa  Oram.  p.  8.  "Reciprocal  pronouns  are  £ana«i 
by  adding  «^  or  «Itwt  to  the  possesNve ;  as,  mywf/,  yoorstfAw." — lb.  p.  10.  "The  vsrd 
»elf,  and  its^ural  Mfces,  must  be  oontidered  nouns,  as  they  oecnpy  the  plaoaa  of  T/vtm,  { 
and  stand  fbr  the  names  of  Vbem."— Wright t  Gram.  p.  61.  "The  Dactyl,  raA  rmmi,  i 
expreases  beautiftaUy  the  majesty  of  the  sun  in  his  coarse."— iraiffar^aPAOM.  Ormii.  p.  Ml; 
Wehtter'a  Imp.  Gram.  p.  165 ;  Pfaeee'a  Imp.  Oram.  p.  192.  Prepositions  govern  the  oljee*  J 
tive  case ;  aa,  John  learned  his  leeson." — Fhuee't  Oram.  p.  153.  "  ProsMly  priauoily  mf 
nified  punctuation  ;  and  as  the  name  implies,  related  to  stopping  by  the  teay." — BmtSndti 
Oram.  p.  103.  *' On  such  a  principle  of  forming  modes,  there  would  be  as  many  modaata 
verbs ;  and  instead  of  four  modes,  we  ahould  have  fbrty- three  thousand,  which  ta  the  mtm- 
ber  of  voba  in  the  English  languace,  aeoordiag  to  Lowth."— flbfltMit^t  Ormm,  p.  70.  "Tl4 
following  pArasea  an  elliptical :  <Tb  let  eirf  blood.*  'Tbgoahontilag;'  that  ja,  <Tc»  geaa 
ahuntii^  excundon.'" — BuUiona,  E.  Oram.  p.  129.  "Li  Rhyme,  the  last  syllable  of  war] 
two  lines  has  the  same  sound."' — Id.  PraeOeal  Leaaona,  p.  129.  "  The  possaasive  ease  ptersl) 
ending  in  et,  has  the  apostrophe,  but  omits  the  •  ;  M,  St^Ua*  winga.** — Wetf*  Graas.  p.  tt ; 
AbrU^.  p.  M.  "  Honea  (plunl)  -mane,  [dumld  ba  vrittoi]  hona^  mm."— ITsM;  wt^pp-ti 
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and  5i.  takes  its  written  form  from  the  onion  of  two  d'b,  thii  bdnf;  the  fom  of  the  RoniRn 
capital  letter  which  we  eailF." — Powier'tE.  Onun.,  18M,p.  iS7.  "lotiiewntenoe/Iaaw  the 
lady  who  singB,'  what  leord  do  I  say  sings  ^  "—y.  fTiVs  Cram.  p.  12.  "  In  the  sentence. 
'  this  ia  the  pen  whieh  John  made,'  what  \eord  do  I  say  John  made  ? " — Rid,  •*  *  That  we 
fell  into  iwaui : '  ho,  an  adrerb  uaed  idiomatieaUy,  instead  of  we  do  not  fall  into  any  sin." 
— AWr**  On— i.  p.M.  "■Ibst  offonrdoinBB  maybe  ordered  by  thy  gOTemanee:'  a/^s 
pt(moaniiaedfertj&ewlM;r."<— /ML  «*'Lethimbemadeft>itDdy.'  \niateaiiseatberign<o 
to  be  expgrasiod  before  ftudff  t  Its  beii^;  oaed  in  the  pasetre  voiee  aftor  be  wttuh."— Sanborn' » 
Grant,  p.  146.  •*The  following  Verbs  hare  neither  Freter-Tense  nor  PaaeiTe-Participle, 
Tix.  Coat,  ont,  oost.  shut,  let,  bid,  shed,  hurt,  hit,  put,  ftc"— BiKiA«iii4»'f  Oram.  p.  60. 
**  The  agreement,  which  etwry  word  has  with  tits  others  in  person,  gender,  and  ease,  is  called 
cowcoRD ;  and  that  powOT,  whieh  one  ptrton  of  tpooeh  has  over  anotker,  in  respeot  to  ruling 
its  cose,  mood,  or  taue,  is  ealled  ooTBRiniBHT.  — Bvekt'a  CUutioal  Oram.  p.  83.  "  The  word 
tidiM  tdUa  what  the  noun  «oafaA  does." — Sanborn's  Oram.  p.  15.  "Avw  (')  markt  a  thort 
Towel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (— )  a  Itn^." — JMUom,  JS.  Oram.  p.  167;  Lamie,  137. 
**  •  Charles,  yon,  by  your  diligenee,  nuke  easy  w«^  of  the  task  given  you  by  your  precep- 
tor.' The  first  you  is  used  in  the  ntnn.  poss.Bndobj.  ease." — lOe^am't  Gremu  p.  103.  "Ouy 
in  botty  is  a  proper  tiipthong.  Eau  in  flambeau  is  an  improper  ttipthong."— fibnAoro'e 
Gram.  p.  266.  " '  While  I  of  things  to  come.  As  past  rehearring,  sing.'  Poixok.  That  is, 
*  While  I  sing  of  things  whieh  are  to  oame^  as  <me  tings  of  things  whioh  are  psst  rehean- 
ing.' " — JOtUom's  Gram.  p.  189.  "Aaimple  sentenoehas  in  it  but  one  nominatin,  and  one 
nenter  rwH>."—Foiker'a  Gram.  p.  14.  **An  Iirecnlar  Verb  ia  that  irtiieh  has  its  passed 
tense  and  perfect  partidple  terndnatfag  difiierenuy;  as,  smite,  smote,  smitten." — nVt^V* 
Gram.  p.  92.  "  But  when  the  antecedent  It  used  in  a  general  sense,  a  oomma  is  properly 
inserted  before  the  relative ;  as,  'There  is  no  cbarm  in  the  female  sex,  wUeA  can  tui^lr  the 
place  of  virtue.' " — Kirkham'a  Oram.  p.  213.  "  Two  capitals  in  this  way  denote  the  plural 
number;  as,  L.  B.  LegU  Doctor ;  LL.  S.  Lepum  Doctor." — QouUCt  Lot.  Gram.  p.  274. 
**  Waa  any  person  besides  the  mercer  present  ?  Yes,  both  he  and  his  clerk." — Afwrray'f 
l&y,  8to,  p.  188.  "Admum,  or  Atifective,  cornea  from  the  Z/Stin,  ad  and  Jieio,  to  add  to." — 
Kirkkam't  Oram.  p.  69.  "Another  fi^fore  of  speech,  proper  only  to  aninuted  and  warm 
oompoaition,  if  what  some  eritieal  wzitan  call  viaion ;  when,  in  piaco  of  relating  torn*  thing 
tkat  it  pott,  we  use  the  preaent  taut,  «nd  describe  U  at  actually  paaaing  before  our  eyes. 
jfVkM  Cteero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Cataline :  '  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city, 
the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  confla- 
gration. I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens  lying  unbnried  in  the  midat 
their  ruined  country.  The  furious  countenance  of  Cethegus  rises  to  my  view,  while  with  a 
savage  joy  he  is  triumphing  in  yow  miseries.*  " — Blair'a  RAet.  p.  171.  **  Vision  is  another 
figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper  only  in  animated  and  warm  composition.  It  it  jvoducod 
when,  instead  ot  t«[atinf[  aomatMinf  tiCat  iapaat^  we  nse  the  present  tense,"  fte. — Mvrrai/'a 
Oram.  8vo,  p.  352.  "  When  aavoid  verbs  JbUow  ona  another,  having  the  same  nominative, 
the  uudliary  is  frequently  omitted  after  ihejtrtt  through  an  ellipslB,  and  understood  to  the 
rest :  as,  '  He  has  eone  and  left  me ; '  that  is,  ■  He  has  gone,  and  haa  \«A  me.'  " — Comlg'a 
Gram.  p.  94.  "  When  I  use  the  word  piUar  as  supporting  an  ediflce,  I  employ  it  literally," 
— Hifey**  Crem.,  3d  Ed.,  p.  133.  *' The  conjunction  nor  is  often  used  for  fiet(A«r;  as, 
*  Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there.'  " — lb.  p.  129. 
TTkdbb  Cnmou.  Note  XII.  —  Of  PBRTSBSioift. 
•'  In  the  beginnii^,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." — Murra^t  Grtm,  8t0|  VoL 
i,  p.  330 ;  H^iock't  Gram.  p.  179 ;  Melmoth,  on  Scripture,  p.  16. 

[yeaaou.— Rot pnpsr, beoMiM thU  mdti»  b  &lMln  nbrtkm  totbs  *srd"AraHiti;»  norb  It  nnulto 
pat  a  mWMia  sAsr  Ibt  imd  **  btginnSnf."  Bat,  secordlng  to  CtMesI  Not*  ISth,  **  Proof- Inti  lo  grammar,  tf 
mC  1b  all  sfgiiBMDt,  thcnitd  be  qnotsd  UtMaUf ;  and  aren  that  wbleh  otadi  to  ba  ooiracted,  maat  nevar  ba 
pcrwtaa."  TbassthoilMdUxtiithU:  "In  Um  baflantDf  Qod  craaM  tlia  *M«Mi  and  tha  aartl)."— Cm.  i,  l.J 

«  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  the  Lord  i " — Umrray'a  Gram,  p.  335.  "  Oreat  is  the 
Irfnd,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints." — PrietUe^a  Oram.  p.  171 ;  L,  Mur- 
rm^a,  168 ;  Merehtmt'a,  W;R.C.  Smith's,  146  ;  Ingartofft,  194 ;  EnsMa,  830 ;  Fisk'a,  104 ;  et 
oL  **  Erery  one  that  mith  nntome,Loid,  Lord, thaU not enterinto the kingdomtrfhaaTen." 
— JMx.  Uurru^a  Oram.  p.  187.  **  Though  ha  WM  lidi.  yet  for  onr  tekes  he  oeoame  poOT."— 
L.  Mmrm'a  Oram,  p.  211;  BuOiem'a,  111  and  113;  Evereata,  280;  SmiiXs,  \77 ;  ^  at, 
"  Whose  Kiondationwai  overflown  with  a  flood." — FBauros' Biblh  :  Job,xiu,  16.  **Ta]umy 
yoke  upon  ye,  for  my  ydte  is  easy." — 7%e  ^Vmih^  Vol.  iv,p.  160.  "I  will  to  prepare  a  place 
foryoo." —  fVebfa  E.Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  67.  "  Ye  who  are  dead  hath  he  quickened." — R.  p.  189. 
"Oo,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judea."—Farf'<  Gram.  p.  llfi.  "Hitherto  ahalt  thou 
come^  and  no  Csitiwr." — Mmra^t  Kif,  SvOtp.  222,  "Thine  it  the  day  and  night." — 
fimPM'«  CtoneerdsiMe,  p.  82.  "  Faith  worketh  patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  ex- 
pveienee,  hope."— O.  B,  Pairto's  Gram.  p.  282.  "Soon  shall  the  dust  return  to  dust,  and 
ths  aonli  to  God  who  gave  it.  BtaLB." — lb.  p.  166.  "  For,  in  the  end,  it  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  atingeth  like  an  adder.  It  will  lead  thee  into  dettmotjon,  and  oaute  thee  to  utter 
pevTow  tbinga.  Thou  wilt  be  like  him  who  li«tik  down  in  the  lOi^  ot  the  K>>  Bivu." 
48 
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of  the  jtut  afaall  be  honored ;  bat  the  name  of  die  irii&c4 
•hsll  lot.  Bible." — lb.  p.  168.  "  He  that  is  slow  in  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty.  He 
that  z«leth  hia  ipiiit,  ii  better  than  h*  that takcth  a  oity.  Bma."— 73.  ^'XheLotd 
loredi  whonuomr  heeorrecteth;  as  the fttiwr eotreeteth the aoa iniAom  he ddi^taA. 
BntiB." — H.p,72.  "  The  flxatfdtue  tense  T^neaaata  what  ia  to  take  plaee  hereafter.  O. 
B."—Ib.  p.  366.  "  Teach  me  to  fael  another's  wo ;  [and]  To  hide  what  fanlta  I  Boe." — A. 
p.  197.    "  Thy  speech  bewrajeth  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  OaUilean." — JtfWmy''  P-  ^'S> 

Thy  speech  bttrvyt  thee ;  tor  than  art  a  OaUilean."— Jfurmy'f  Key,  Svo,  p.  260.  "  6tnit 
it  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  that  lead  to  life  eternal."— ii.  K»y,  p.  178.  "  Strai^  it 
the  gate,"  ftc— £c.  p.  36.  "  •  Thon  buildeet  the  wall,  that  thon  mm/at  be  their  kn^.' 
iV«A.Ti.  6." — Uumtj^t  Oram.  6vo,  p.  210.  **  'There is  forgireneas with dwe,  that  tho«  weyri 
be  feared.'  Ptaim*  czxx.  4." — B>.  p.  210.  "  But  yesterday  the  word,  OMur,  mi|^  Hsr« 
■tood  gainst  the  world." — KuriiMam't  Soeytion,  p.  816.  "  Hie  north-east  apaida  its 
Thojisoh."— JbA.  Diet, «.  EffSttim.  **  Tells  how  the  drndipng  goblet  swet.  Mfxaaar."— 
CAurdUiri  Gram.  p.  268.  "And  to  his  faithful  serraot  hath  in  place  Bon  witacas  gkmMi^. 
Sak.  Aooh."— a.  p.  266.  *■  Then,  if  thou  bUest,  O,  Cromwell,  Thoa  fallest  a  blessed  mm- 
tyr." — Kirkham'M  Elocutiim,  p.  190.  "I  seethe  dagger'Orest  of  Mar,  I  see  the  Jforay**  sitw 
staz,  W«n>e»  o'er  the  clood  of  Saxon  war,  That  up  the  lake  eaaie  winding  far ! — Soon."— 
JUar«Aaitf«  SeAoef  Gram.  p.  143.  *<  Eadi  bwd,  tmd  each  insect,  u  happy  in  its  AmmL"— A.  p. 
Mt  "Thy  who  ft  learning  to  MVfyoM  and  airange  Mmr  sentences  imhaoonrai^  and  ecdsi; 
sfwleandngt  stthessme  time,  to  think  with  aoeuraey  and  ord^.  Bunu" — lb.  p.  IT'S;  L. 
Jfenrmr'a  Onm.,  Title-page,  Sto  and  12mo.  "  We,  then,  as  workers  together  vitti  fom, 
beseeut  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  Ood  in  Tain." — Jamm  Brotom'M  JBmf, 
tax,  p.  129.  "And  on  tiie  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls." — O.  B.  Peireo'a  Gramt.  p.  M4. 
"  Knowledge  dwells  In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  mem ;  Wisdom,  in  naaM 
reUntive  to  their  own.  Cowtbb." — Merchant' i  Sc^l  Gram.  p.  172.  "OA/  let  me  listea  to 
the  tcord  of  life.  Thohsom." — lb.  p.  165.  "  Save  that  from  yonder  iry-mantled  Aoteer,  kc 
Ga^T's  Elbot."— 3bml»'«i>M.a^/*wHI>y,Vol.  i,  p.  116.  the mau  wits  againetths 

bdiethain,  Fon"— ZV.  i/oi4iudi»'s  OrsM.  p.  6.   "  ITs^  the  men's  wits  agaiast  the 
Aaw«.  PopB." — CAursJUO**  Omm.  n.  314.    "iVwr  Is  the  pnbUcaUon  of  Lowth's 
little  tprammtar,  the  grammatical  study  of  our  omt  langnage,  formed  no  psrt  (tf  the 
method  of  instruction.  Hn.n'sPaEFACB."— iV.  £iiUoiw'<  £  Grsm.,  1843,  p.  189.  "IM 
there  be  no  strife  betwixt  me  and  thee." — Weld  a  Gram.  p.  143. 

"  What !  canst  thou  not  bear  with  me  half  an  hour  i — Shabp." — lb.  p.  183. 

*'  Till  then  who  know  the  force  of  those  dire  dreams.— Uiltom." — lb.  p.  180. 
**  In  words,  as  foshions,  the  ntle  will  hold. 

Alike  Csntastio,  if  tooaewor  old:"— JKiirrBgr't  GnMkp.  136. 
*<Be  not  the  first,  by  n^om  the  new  if  tried, 
NOTyettkelsst,  tolay  theoldBride."— AMib's  Oraskp.  104. 
tTirnxK  Cbttical  Nors  XHI. — Of  Awxwardnkss. 
*<  They  slew  Vams,  who  was  he  that  I  mentioned  bef6re."— Ifum^'i  Key,  Sto,  p.  194. 

traunrLO.— Not  proper,  booAOM  tba  phnM,  "  who  leat  ht  that,^'  Ii  hen  prolix  and  awkwud.  Bst,  >r  i  ■  t\m 
to  OriHesl  Note  ISth,  "AwkwardneM,  or  Ineleg&noe  of  cxprvulOD.  li  s  leprehmiilbU  defcet  Ib  Mrl«,  wbacte  a 
violftio  sof  WT  tin  conimoii 
wkam  I  BODtlooid  btton."! 

"BCaria  rcgected  Valerias,  who  was  he  that  she  had  Tweeted  beftn."— JTwroy'*  Gr^u 
8T0,p.  174.  "The  English  in  its  substantives  has  but  two  different  terminttioaslbreMSib*' 
— LowtA'e  Gram,  p.  18.  **  Soorates  and  Plato  were  wise ;  the;  were  the  most  endaeiit 
ophers  of  Qreece.  — lb.  p.  175  ;  Mwrray'a  Gram.  149  ;  et  al.  "  Whether  one  person  or  vsM 
than  one,  were  concerned  in  Uie  bunness.  docs  not  yet  appear." — Ifumiy'*  Key,  Svo.  p.  tSi. 
"And  that,  consequenUy,  the  verb  and  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  cannot  with  propiie^.ba 
ever  used  in  the  plural  number."— Mwmiy'i  Gram.  p.  163  ;  Int^ertotta,  249 ;  9t  al.  "A 
second  help  may  be  the  conversing  frequently  and  freely  with  those  of  your  own  s«k  vha 
■re  like  minded."— JoAit  WMty,  *'  Four  of  tlw  ksmi-voweb,  namdy,  ^  ■^  a.  r,  aie  As 
distingnisfaed  by  the  name  of  Ufuiib,  from  tlieir  readily  uniting  with  other  consoiuuita.  «■< 
flowing  as  it  were  into  their  sounds." — Murray's  Gram,  p.  8 ;  ChurcAOFt,  b ;  Algee'e^  11 ;  staL 
**  6(nne  conjunctions  have  their  correspondent  cwjunctions  belomfinf  to  them ;  so  that,  ■* As 
subsequent  member  ctf  the  sentence  the  ia<to-an«tMn  to  the  former." — Lowth't  Gram.  p.  Ut; 
Adam't,  209 )  GoabTi,  205 ;  L.  Mwrat^t,  211 ;  InpereolTa,  268 ;  Fieh'o,  137  ;  CWeAdTs.  US; 
Fooler'*,  662 ;  etal.  *<  The  mutes  are  those  consonants,  whose  sounds  cannot  be  protraotai 
The  aemi-voteek;  mM  tcAoM  sounds  can  be  eontinned  of  jibmim^  pmlatim^  of  the  naCaMeC 
Towds,  from  tehieh  they  derive  th«r  name." — Murra^t  Oram,  p  9;  «f  el.  The  prmMa 
of  the  tiiild  person,  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender,  is  sometimes  naed  as  a  noan.  sad 

TCgulariydeellned:  as,  •  The  Aea  fas  birds.'  Baook.    •  The  «Ae>  of  Italy.'  SaaK."— CA  IflTs 

Oram.  p.  73.  <*  The  following  e»amplea  also  of  separation  of  a  preposition  from  the  wsad 
which  it  governs,  m  improper  tn  common  mritingt." — C.  Adama'a  Oram.  p.  103.  "  The  wotd 
wAoH  bmns  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons,  but  it  is  not  dam  so  gsnerslly  bat  thit 
good  w^WB,  and  aran  in  pnm,  use  it  when  spanking  of  thiny."— iWrnft/s  Oms.  p.  M ; 
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L.  Mmrrmj^tt  \S7  i  FUKtt  «tt^  "lliere  ve  new  ud  swpuHng  wonden  present 
ttieauelTes  to  oar  •ntm9."—Sherioek.  "  Inaccuracies  m  often  found  in  the  vay  wh^ein 
the  degreea  o£  oompftrison  are  applied  Mtdooutraed."—CiM^p6aJr»  AAe(.p.20a.  "Insccu- 
nciee  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  degree*  of  comparison  are  applied  and  con- 
Btroed."— ifwmw'f  GroM.  p.  167;  Smith';  144;  IngenoUtt  193;  <<ai.  "'ilie  connecting 
areunutetuM  is  |daoad  too  lemotely.  to  be  tither  penpunioas  n  wpaatAH'o." — Uurroj/'t  Qnm, 
p.  177.  **  Thoee  tenaea  are  oallsd  rimple  tniaei,  whieh  are  femed  of  the  principal  without 
an  aiudUary  verb." — R.  p.  91.  "  The  nearer  tAat  men  approach  to  mtok  otfer,  the  mora 
numerous  are  Uieir  points  of  coataot  and  the  greater  will  be  ^eir  pleasures  or  their  pains."— 
Mams'*  Km/.  Sto,  p.  275.  "  This  is  the  machine  thatheis  the  inrentor  ol" — Nkoon't  Panett 
p.  124.  "To  give  this  sentence  the  interrogative  form,  it  should  be  expressed  thus."— 
Murrag'a  Oram.  8to,  p.  279.  "  Never  employ  those  words  which  may  be  susceptible  of  a 
sense  different  from  the  sense  ^ou  intend  to  be  oonveyed."— Hii«y'«  Gram.  p.  152.  Sixty 
pages  are  oocupied  in  explaimng  what  would  not  require  more  than  ten  or  twelve  to  be 
explained  aocording  to  the  ordinary  method."— JS..  Pn/.*  p.  ix.  "The  peseBtpsTtioiple  in 
•mf  always  expresses  an  action,  or  the  sattacing  of  an  action,  or  the  beutg,  ^te,  or  eondi- 
tton  of  a  thing  as  continuing  and  pngranve." — Su/Uom,  E.  Oram.  p.  £7.  *'The  PnaeM 
parlicipte  of  all  active  verbt*  has  an  active  signidcation  ;  aSi  Junes  is  buildtng  the  house. 
Ih  manf  oftheaa,  however,  it  haa  alto  a  pasaiva  aign^fieatitm ;  as,  the  hoTise  mu  building  what 
the  toaUfetl." — Id.  ib.,  2d  or  4th  Ed.,  p.  67.  "Previous  to  parsing  this  sentence,  it  may  be 
aoalyaed  to  the  young  pupil  by  such  questions  as  the  following,  vis." — Id.  p.  73.  "  Sub- 
sequent to  that^riod,  however,  attention  has  been_paid  to  ^s  important  suli^ecL" — lb.. 
New  Ed.(  p.  189 ;  RiUg't  Preface,  p.  vL  *<A  definition  of  a  word  is  an  explanation  in  whit 
aeue  the  word  is  used,  or  what  idea  or  object  we  mean  by  it,  and  which  may  be  expfeased 
by  any  one  or  more  itf  the  propertiea,  effects,  or  circnmstances  of  that  oljeet,  so  as  soA- 
cientlj  to  distinguish  it  from  other  olirjeets."— ffilsy's  Cram.  p.  245. 

TTitinnt  OnmoAX.  Hon  XIV.— Or  XoNOHuroB. 

"What  Is  an  Asserter?   It  is  fA«  port  of  tp«eeA  which  asserts." — O.B.Peirce't  Crram.p.  20> 

irourvu.— Ifot  proper,  becauia  the  term  "Aanttr,"  which  li  here  pot  fbr  7tri,  it  both  tgnorutly  mlMp«I]«l, 
snd  whlnakftlljr  minpplM.  Bnt,  seconUtig  U>  Ciittoal  Mota  14tli,  ''Ad7  hm  of  words  th«l  tmpIlM  Ignoranes 
of  tMr  ittMiring,  or  of  their  proper  oithcimphT,  Is  psKloalarlj  tuiKlioIsrllke ;  sad,  la  proportton  to  ths 
Mtbor'i  pratmloiM  to  lawnlii);,  W(raeefDL"  Ilta  oma  ban  eosunHtvd  mtg^it  hkr*  bMU  rnnUnd  thu  t 
"  What ia  a  trot.'  It  U  a  worii  which  tlgnUUt  to  br,  to  att,  or  to  b*  atttd  upon."  Or  thiu  :  "Wbftt  ii  an 
■J»morf  Ana.  'Oiw  who  aJSnm  ptwidnlj  ;  ui  ilBrmer,  rapporter,  or  vt&dlcator.'— Wc6K«r*i  iNet"] 

"  Virgil  wrote  the  .^Enead." — Kirkham't  Gram.  p.  66.  "  Which,  to  a  supercilious  or  in- 
considcrate  Japaner,  would  seem  very  idle  and  imperdnent."  — Lo^,  on  Ed.  p.  226.  "  Will 
not  a  look  of  oisdain  cast  upon  you,  throw  yon  into  a  foment  — Life  of  7%.  Say,  p.  146. 
*'  It  may  be  of  use  to  the  scholsr,  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  though  only  the  conjunction 
■yis  afiued  to  the  verb,  any  other  conjunction  proper  for  the  snbjunctive  mood,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  occasionally  annexed." — L.  Murray' t  Gram.  p.  93.  "When  proper 
names  have  an  article  annexed  to  them,  they  are  used  as  common  names." — Ib.p.  36 ;  /»• 
geraotTt,  \  et  al.  "  When  a  proper  noun  has  an  article  annexed  to  it,  it  Is  used  as  a  com- 
mon noun." — Merchant M  Gram.  p.  25.  "Seeming  to  cUsenthral  the  death-field  of  itster- 
ton."—Ib.  p.  109.  "  For  the  same  reason,  we  might,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
luigvage,  diapense  with  the  terminations  of  our  vern  in  the  lingular." — Eirkham'e  Gram.  p. 
50.  *•  It  dlnunishes  all  pos^litf  of  being  misunderstood."— duett's  TtacKtr,  p.  175.  "Ap- 
proximation to  excellence  is  all  that  ve  can  expect." — lb.  p.  42.  "  I  have  often  joined  in 
tinpng  with  musicianists  at  Norwich." — Mtuic  of  Nature,  v-  274.  "  When  not  standing  in 
regular  prosio  order." — O.  B.  Peirce'i  Gram.  p.  281.  "  DiBregardloss  of  the  dogmas  and 
edicts  of  the  philosophical  umpire." — Kirkham'$  Oram.  p.  75.  "  Others  begin  to  talk  before 
their  mouths  are  open,  ^BKxing  the  mouth-closing  M  to  nuMt  of  their  words — as  M-yes  for 
Tes."— Jfune  of  Nattiro,  p.  28.  "  Tbat  noted  close  of  his,  sue  videatur,  exposed  him  to  cen- 
sure among  his  cotemponoics."— fi&iH>-*s  Rhet.  p.  127.  "  Owh.  Tbnnerly,  a  man's  own  was 
what  he  worked  for,  own  being  a  past  participle  of  a  verb  signifying  to  work." — KirkhamU 
Oram.  p.  71.  "As  [requires]  so  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality  ;  as,  M*the  one  dieth, 
ao  dieth  the  other.'  ''—Mwray't  Gram.  p.  212 ;  R.  C.  Smith's,  177  ;  and  many  othert.  To 
obey  our  parents  is  a  solemn  duty." — Parker  and  Fox't  Gram.,  Part  I,  p.  67.  "Most  all 
the  political  papers  of  the  kingdom  have  touched  upon  these  things." — H.  C.  Weight  : 
lAeraior,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  22.  "  I  shall  take  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject." 
— BUey'a  Gram.  p.  iii.  "  His  loss  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  far  as  additional  vigi- 
lance  wd  industry  would  allow."— A.  p.  xi.  "That  they  ahould  make  vegetation  so  ex- 
hnberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want."— JVcww'*  Gram.  p.  43.    "The  quotors  "  "  which 

*Iti  th*  Doetar'*  "N«w  Bifldon,  RMfaw)  snd  Oorrectcd,"  (he  text  itandi  Ura*:  "Tbs  ffttrnt  partkipktt 
ns  tenvB Tom hM  uKUn  iteiiUimtloB;  h,  Jamas  laMUttif  tbo  boosa.  h  mamna/lhtu,  bowmr,* 
hM,"  fto.  Um  th<  flirt  amtenoo  to  but  so  Idio  tmlam  ;  aAd  tho  phrasa,  "in  wr.uiy  of  tim*,"  iMk  of  «« 
uiteoedeDt  to  iluu,  t*  atter  noDaraMi.  WluU  to  In  "  the  actlTe  toIpo,"  ought  of  coarae  to  b«  ociiM  Id  ■*  Hffnn- 
Mtfra;"  bat,  tai  this  MitfaoT*a  prMant  aelwiiwof  ths  mb,  we  find  "  Um  actln  voica,"  In  Anat  TMsttonof  Ml 
«<nidilMllnior  It,  sisribwlaot  only  tombs  and  partMplaaAlwraaawnlaanMlllvsiMalsa,  as  HwoBld 
sos«bytMijsswtSito**MsaT*'ihataiajwi»fBa.'— O.  BaowK. 
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denote  that  one  or  more  words  an  cxtraBted  from  tnotber  enthor." — Hmft  Dialriet  Sdkmi 
Gro»i.p.ll2.  Ninervh  and  Aesyiiawm  two  of  the  moet  noted  cities  of  ancient  luato^ 
—lb.  p.  S3  aad  p.  88.  "  Ninerah,  the  capital  <a  Assrria,  it  a  oelebrated  aneiettt  city." — 
A.  p.  88.  "It  may,  tMnrerer.  be  randerad  deflinte  by  introdosfav  aeoM  deAmtfan 
of  tbu;  as,  yesterday,  last  wesik,  fce."— AriKonf,  S,  Omm.  p.  40.  "The  lart  la  called 
heroic  measnre,  and  is  the  same  that  is  used  by  Hilton,  Young,  Thonpaon,  PoUoek,*e." — 
Id.,  Prm^eat  Lt$mma,  ■p.  129.  <*  Perrenial  onea  must  be  eon^it  in  the  ddightfol  TogioM 
aboTO." — HaOoel^t  Oram,  p.  194.  "  Intranntive  Terbe  are  those  which  areinseperable  firoB 
the  effect  produced." — CWfor'a  Gram.  p.  31.  "  Pemenine  gender,  belongs  to  women,  nad 
animals  oi  the  female  kind." — iib.  p.  16.  "  Wbt  I  unto  you  scribes  and  phsraaeoa." — D^f't 
Oram.  p.  74.  "A  pyiriek,  vUeh  has  both  its  syllaUes  short."— 2i.  p.  1 14.  **  What  kind 
of  Jesamine  ?  a  Jesuniite  In  flower,  or  a  flowery  JTesamine."— Bonwa  Own.,  lOUk  Bd.,  ^ 
S3.  "Lm^tiaft,  derived  from  ■  tiitffvtB,'  the  tongue,  is  the  /actdtf  of  ooromniu eating  o« 
thoughtato«a<AoCher,by  proper  words,  used  by  common  consent,  aa  si«is  of  our  ideaa.**— 
lb.  p.  9.  "  Say  none  not  Mara."— iSCoNt/bnT*  Oram.  p.  81.  "Axr  omb,  for  rither." — P^t 
Larger  Gram,  ^IBi.  (See  Oba.  S4th,  ttn  the  Syntas  (tf  AdTerfaa,  and  the  Kote  Bt  tlkft  boc- 
torn  of  the  page.) 

"  Earth  loses  thy  jxifronfbr  ever  and  aye; 
O  sailor  boy  I  saUor  boy  I  peaoe  to  thy  soul."— &  JSomM**  Oram.,  1837.  p.  llC 

M  His  brow  was  sad,  his  era  beneath, 
Flaihedlike  a  haloyoo  mm  Its  sheath."— Zjisrofor,  VoL  xii,  p.  24. 

tJlTDBB  CbITICAL  NoTB  SiV.  —  OP  SHJJKMS  ASD  TilUlfllie. 

**  Sooh  is  the  state  <ii  man,  that  he  is  narer  at  rest." — L.  Murrag't  Gram.  p.  67. 

t'VoBiniU'--TUflaaniBarkaf  nowMoaaot&WM.bMaaMlt  woald  b*iMBivtlw  tnU^  "  Sock  laO* 

■tatoof  BMBftlutb*  m*U  o/lmiwt"  But,  Kcordins  to  Critioftl  Note  15th,  <*  BUlj  muriu  aiMtMlab^M 
an  tnittof  afcabto  itjU,  ud  whan  tlwir  wmIumm  If  poddn,  or  Inhareat,  tlwr  to  b««atira)j  oadMS.' 

It  !■  n>«lMl  to attampt  a  oomottoti  of  thli  uampla,  ft>r  It  b  not  niiGoplibte  of  uij  fOna  wonii  |iiin  ilin  \ 

"  Fartii^^es  belong  to  the  nouns  or  pronouns  to  which  they  relate." —  WelU'*  Gram^  Isk 
lid.,  p.  163.   "Thoiuh  the  measure  is  mjstetious,  it  is  wtNrttiy  of  attention." — Jfanwg'i  , 
JCiy.  8to,  p.  221.   **  Though  the  measure  is  mj/ttmom,  it  is  notunworthy  your  attfintinai  * 
—Kirkham't  Gram.  pp.  197  and  227.   "  The  inquietude  of  his  mind  made  his  atstion  asd  ' 
wealth  iax  from  being  enviable." — Miurray't  Key,  Sto,  p.  260.   "  By  rales  so  general  aad  i 
comprehensive  as  these  are  [,]  the  clearest  ideas  are  conveyed." — id. p.  273.    "  ThemiadaC  | 
man  CAnnot  be  long  without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity  of  its  dioughta." — Xfr.  p.  Iti, 
*'  Not  having  known,  or  not  having  considered,  the  measures  proposed,  he  tailed  of  surriMS  " 
— lb,  p.  202.    "  Not  having  known  or  considered  the  subject,  he  made  a  crude  decisioo.** — 
lb.  p.  276.   "Kot  to  exasperate  him,  I  spoke  only  avery  few  words." — lb.  p.  267.  **1Qmm 
are  points  too  trivial,  to  be  noticed.   Th^  are  otneetawitii  which  I  am  totally  unacqsanft.  j 
ed.  — /6.  p.  376.  *' Befi>re  we  dose  this  section,  it  may  aSbrd  instruction  to  the  Iner—s. 
to  be  infbnned,  more  particularly  than  they  have  been." — Hurra's  Oram.  p.  110.  "TW 
artidea  are  often  properly  omitted :  when  used,  they  should  be  justly  i^pliM,  aoomdias  to 
tiieir  distinct  nature.  — lb.  p.  170 ;  Alger'i,  60.   **J^y  thing,  which  is  done  now,  ia 
posed  to  be  done  at  the  present  time." — Sanbom't  Gram.  p.  34.   "Any  thins  which  was 
done  yesterday  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  past  time." — lb.  34.   "Any  thing  which,  may  ba 
done  hereaiter,  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  future  time."— J6.  84.   *■  When  the  mind  eoaa- 
pares  two  tilings  in  re&renee  to  each  other,  it  performs  the  operation  of  comparing." — A. 
p.  244.  '*  The  persons,  with  whom  you  dispute,  are  not  of  your  <^tinioo." — Cooper't  PL  md 
Pr.  Oram.  p.  134.    "  But  the  preposition  ai  is  oltcayt  ueed  when  it  Jbtlawi  the  neutmr  Ttrh  ia 
tile  same  Case  :  as,  '  I  have  been  at  London.'  " — Dr.  Ath't  Gram.  p.  60.  "  But  the  prepoatin 
at  ia  getmaUy  vaed  after  the  neater  verb  to  be:  as,  *  I  have  been  at  London.'  " — L.  Mvrrmjft 
Gram.  p.  203  ;  InpertolTt,  231 ;  Fi$k'»,  143 ;  et  al.   "  The  article  tfis  haa  sometiniea  a 
ent  effect,  in  distinguishing  a  person  by  an  epithet." — Murray't  Gram.p.  172.   "The  artacb 
the  has,  sometimes,  a^M  effect,  in  distmguishing  a  person  by  an  epithet." — jViWfcy'a  Gwm^ 
p.  161.   **  Some  nouns  have  plurals  beku^ing  only  to  themadvea." — Imfamt  SAoal  Gra^ 
p.  26.  **  Sentences  are  either  simide  or  compotmded."— XotoAI's  Grwn.  p.  68.  **A11  Ma> 
tences  are  either  simple  or  compound." — GotMi  Adam'*  Gram.  p.  166.    "The  '*-w*f^- 
article  the  belongs  to  nouns  In  the  singalar  or  plural  number." — Kirkhtml'i  Gram.,  Role  S4 
p.  176.    "  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  aJ*Riy«  a  favU  in  allegory  to  be  too  Snrk." — 
BUtir'i  Rhet.  p.  161 ;  Murray'*  Oram.  843.    "  There  may  be  an  exee$»  us  too  MOMy  abort  aw- 
tencesaZw;  by  w&ic4  the  sense  is  split  and  broken." — Blair't  Rket.  p.  101.  "Aretherea^ 
nouns  yon  caimot  aee,  hear,  or  Ibel,  but  only  think  of  i  Name  such  a  noun." — I>^>amt  .Vdba' 
Gram.  p.  1 7.   "/Toet  is  of  the  dngiilar  number,  it  denotes  but  one  flodt— and  in  the  noaat'  I 
native  ease,  it  is  the  active  agmt  of  the  verb." — Kirkkam'*  Oram.  p.  68.   "  The  artiola  THS  | 
agrtet  with  nouns  ot  the  tingvlar  or  pkmU  maahot." — Parker  amd  fh^*  Oram,  p,  S.  •'The 
admiral  bombarded  Algiers,  which  has  been  continued." — Jfixon'i  Pareer,  p.  128.  "The 
world  demanded  freedom,  which  might  have  been  expected." — Ibid.   '<  The  past  tanae  rep- 
resents an  action  as  past  and  finished,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the  tmie  wkea."— 
FoNoii'j  Oran.  p.  22.  *<  That  boy  rode  the  wmM  hone."— AriWs  rnuM  Qrwat,  p.  41. 
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'The  nuke  mpaOMoad  U»ttf.'*~~Ih.  A7<  **i>9  U  aoauHbam  xxmA  wbm.  mMI  car  tAowU  Is 
mitCed;  as, 'Ifthondo  repent.'" — i).p.8S.  *'SuBrmctm  Mmm.  Tbi*  mood  hat  the 
ttmetof  the  ittdicatitn." — Ib.p.S7'  "A«  nomta  tuntr  ^peak,  tkey  are  nerer  in  the  flzBt  person." 
-DavUa  Praatiaat  Qrom.  p.  148.  "  Needy  aUpartt  of  ipeeoh  ue  vted  man  or  ^  in  an 
Oiptioal  mam."—Da^»  Diatriet  Sekool  Oram,  p.  80.  •'  Buu.  No  word  in  «  period  can  have 
my  greater  »xttmmm  than  the  atim  vorde  or  aMCioM  ia  the  uune  lentenee  wiU  yiva  it." — 
3amM'«JI«ejM(f  OnMitp.38andp.4S.  *'Woidei»edexdiinTelya«AdTerbB»ehoiildnotbe 
uad  ai  A^yeotiTes."— C!tarj^«  JVaoRioaf  OnMh  p.  166.  "A^eotiree  wed  in  Redleation, 
boold  not  take  th«  AdraMal  foim."— A.  pp.  167  nd  173. 

TTiTDBx  Cbitical  Non  XVT.  —  Op  thb  lNCoaniaiBi.B. 
"And  thia  state  of  things  belonging  to  the  painter  governs  it  in  the  possesuve  ease." — 
Murra^a  Gram.  p.  195 ;  lagenotTt^  201 ;  ttaL 

[FoaMDUi^-nk  coBporiltoii  !■  iocofilglblT  bed.  tbt  putldpto  ■■MoMjuf,"  wUeh  mmu  to  to 
'UiMfs,^'  b  fmpfopvlr  niMDt  to  qnalUy  "jtoM."  And  Um  q^iAwn,"  (whkb  *(ai«  mnr  bvlooR* 

ba>*alol»  oTtblBai"  k  mU  to  Monft  ta  fbctbwkh  «alM         a^  nwuoariaally  Joelwd  to  ba 
lOiiawiTa  e— »-"  Bet,  occorttog  to  CiiBaal  Hbto  Mth,  "  Itawgei  too  arrODaoui  Ibr  aoriaWloB,       ba  cillldiad, 
nUy  or  otbfnrtx,  and  than  piMad  orar  wltbont  aaj  ttewpt  to  omoiid  tham."  Tbvafota,  do  oomedon  U 
jttamptad  bare.] 

"Noiuworpr(Hunuis,fi>lloiwhigtheTerbtofl«;  orthew(»dsfilaii.iu^aa;  wtiiat  answer 
iheqacsdODtnlkDf  hare  the  same  case  o/tM-MjirMedHf  them." — Btd^t  Gram.  p.  S9.  "The 
xtmmon  gender  Is  »oA«»  the  notin  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine." — fyotta  Oram.  p.  8. 
*  The  poesesaiTe  is  generally  pronounced  the  same  as  if  the  •  were  added." — AUm't  Gram, 
i,  II.  **  For,  assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  intetjections,  and  began  to 
uHmnnnieate  thanaetoet  by  discourse,  they  wouid  be  under  a.  neoessity  of  aasi|^iing  names  to 
:he  otgeota  they  tmo  ammd  them,  wkiek  in  grammatical  language,  it  called  the  invmtum  of 
mbstwutiTe  nouns."— Mnr'«  RMet.  p.  73.  "Toui^  ehUdren  wiU  learn  to  torn  leCtera  aa 
latrntilvatiwHert  tko»  May  will  when  otAr."— 3V^to^«  Diatriet  Sdtotd,  p.  169.  «*This 
xnnparii^  words  wiUi  one  anothw,  oonstitntes  what  it  called  the  degree*  of  compwisoa."— 
KmAom's  Qnm.  p.  20.  "  Whenerer  s  noun  is  immediatelg  annexed  to  tpreeediiig  wairtsTTerb, 
it  «rprwM«  either  the  same  notion  toitA  the  verb,  or  denotes  only  the  circumstance  of  the 
tetion." — Lowtk't  Gram.  p.  73.  "Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  joined  tingular  together 
sy  the  conjunction  and,  mutt  kaoe  verbt  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number." — Infant 
Sdtoot  Gram.  p.  120.  "PossessiTe  and  demonstrative  pronouns  ag^ee  with  their  nouns  in 
Qumber  and  case;  as,  'my  brother.'  'thissUte,'  '  these  slates.'  "— ift.p.  130.  ParticipleB 
wluoh  hare  no  relation  to  time  are  used  either  as  a^octivesw  assubsumtina.'' — Ummder't 
Gratn.  p.  1.  "They  are  in  use  only  In  some  of  thdr  timee  and  modes ;  and  in  some  of 
Oiem  axe  a  cempoeinon  of  times  of  sereral  defeotive  tsAs.  having  the  same  signiflcation." 
—Loteth't  Oram.  p.  69.  *'  When  tponb  of  the  poaseanve  ease  Mot  are  in  apposition,  JbUote 
me  cmotKer  in  quick  succesaion,  the  possessiTe  sign  should  be  annexed  to  the  laH  otUj/,  and 
imderetood  to  the  rest;  as,  *  For  Dand,  my  servant's  sake.'  " — Ctmd^t  pram.  p.  92.  "By 
ifut  order,  the  first  nine  nUet  accord  with  thote  which  respect  the  rulet  of  eonoord ;  and  the 
remainder  inckide,  though  theg  extend  beyond  the  rttUt  of  govemmeuL" — Murrag't  Gram. 
p.  143.  "Own  and  telf  in  the  plural  tetvet,  tn  Joined  to  the  possessives,  my,  onr,  thy,  your, 
kit,  her,  their  i  as,  wt^  own  hand,  myeelf,  yomieioet ;  both  of  them  expressing  empusia  or 
»ppotition,  as.  *I  didit  myMmsaj^,'  that  is.  and  no  one  else;  the  laUer  also  fnrning  the 
renpfocal  pronoun,  as,  <he  'haxthima^f'  " — LoatA'tClram.-p.  26.  "A/owin^  copious  style, 
therefore,  is  required  tn  all  public  speakers ;  ouardrng,  at  the  tame  tinte,  against  such  a  de- 
i;ree  of  tUffueion,  as  renders  them  languid  and  tireaome ;  which  will  alwasrs  prove  the  cate, 
when  they  inatkxUe  too  much,  and  present  the  soma  tAoNyAl  under  too  many  different  views." — 
Biaii't  Bhtt,  p.  177.  "As  sentences  should  be  deared  fif  redundant  words,  so  also  of  re- 
dniUlaat  membccs.  As  every  w<ffd  ought  to  present  a  new  idaai  so  eivery  member  ought 
to  contain  a  new  Aonght.  Oppoeed  to  ihit,  stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  irith,  of 
Che  lut  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  forma-,  or  the  repetitfam  of 
it  in  temewhat  a  different  fionn."* — lb.  p.  111.  "ff'AicA  always  refers  grammati<^y  to  the 
lobatanttve  immediately  preceding :  [as,]  '  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to 
um  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  Hfe,  tehich  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the 
good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Fatlter.'  " — Umrray't  Gram.  p.  311 ;  Maander'i,  p.  18  ; 
iMotr'*  Rhet.  p.  106.  **  The  English  a^eeUvet,  having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  it  datted 
with  lis  kindred  article,  the  a4feetipe  pronoun,  under  the  eighth  rule."— Z»  Murray'a  Oram. 
8VO,  p.  148.  "  When  a  tubttmtive  is  put  abnlutely,  snd  doea  fiof  mum  wi&  the  Ibllowing 
verb,  it  rmamt  independent  on  the  participle,  and  it  called  the  miss  absolute,  or  the  nomina^M 
absolute."— A.  p.  195.  It  will,  doubtless,  tomeOmet  happen,  that,  on  thit  oecation,  as  well 
S3  on  msny  other  oceatitmt,  a  strict  adherence  to  grammatical  rules,  wovld  render  the  language 
stiff  and  formal :  but  when  cote*  of  thit  tort  occur,  it  is  better  to  give  the  exjffei^on  a 

•  Ooao^wtkia  toUHsa  poMsiw  la,  that  tbaj  an  aawwyto  of  the  vair  oonateueHatt  wUA  thar  diaeriba  as  a 
fk^.  Tba  flnt  and  naond  oaalaneaa  on^i  to  taava  baaa  •aparalad  oslybr  aeMholoii.  nkwonldbsT* 
■MdatlMn'-mMnter*"aro&aaBd9wioMaanloBce.  Chnltbo  SBppoMdlbat  oae*'bto^(*'k  aefldantte 
two  peiM*,or  tor  *hstOMeluMaestopafalasRNili,batBotlbrt«oiBaaib«nor  du  maa  pariodT— e.  Bmown. 
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dfArwKf  tarn,  than  to  violate  grmmar  for  th«  laka  ottaae,  or  eran  of  afayMM*."— A.p,_ 
*' NumbCT,  which.  dUtingaiihM  oJ^flK<>  m  m^ily  or  eoUudinetif,  mart  Iuto  been  ooenl « 
the  verT'  infmcy  of  lingiuige." — Jami»aon't  BJut,  p.  25.  '*  The  artide  a  or  at  o^na  « 
noani  in  the  singutar  number  on^,  mdieiduallj/  nr  eoOectiv^." — L.  Mrnn^t  Onm.  p.  U 
and  othart.  **  Xo  language  U  perfect  btcmm  it  it  a  Ammm  inTentioa."— PoriUr  md  A 
GroflMKir,  Part  III.  p.  112.  *'  The  parh'aplw,  or  «»  ibey  may  prope^  be  tamed,  fint^. 
the  verb  in  the  eaeonJ  trvCmfjno,  uually  pneeim  mtather  rerb,  and  «tatet  hum  &ot,  or  m 
£rom  'vrilkh  an  infimue  la  drawn  iy  lUCri  earft  ;  aa,  "  the  ran  having  wmm»»  they  depvtij 
— Dojf't  Gramnutr,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  36.  "  Xliey  moat  deeoribe  wkat  haa  happe^ad  as  haTing  it 
BO  in  the  past  or  the  pment  time,  or  aa  lUcefy  to  oecur  in  the  fiiture." — Tke  Welt-viiit 
Grammar,  Introd.,  p.  5.  "Nouiu  are  either  male,  female,  or  neither." — Fmote'i  Omt 
Sb&oo/  Orammar,  Part  Second,  p.  12.  "  PoeaewiTe  At^ectivM  expresa  poaBOMion,  aaddi^ 
guiih  noun*  from  «aeA  other ehoving  to  vhat  ihtf  belong;  aa,  my  hat^  JUU'i  ktt.'- 
i&.  p.  31. 

PBOMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  FALSS  SYNTAX 

lESSON  L— VAKIOUS  RULES. 
**'What  ii  the  reason  that  our  langiiace  is  leu  refined  than  that  of  Italy,  Spaii,! 
Prinoe  ?  " — Jfumw'a  Aey,  8to,  p.  ISC.    "What  Is  the  reason  that  our  laagnsfe  is  tea 
flned  than  that  itf  France?" — InyanottaOmm.^.  102.  ***IbdieTCycntrLorasbipwiBagn 
wiUk  me,  in  the  reason  why  our  language  is  less  refined  tiian  uLoae  of  Italy,  %ub,< 
Prance/   DbakSwift.   Bren  in  this  short  sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaeeane7—"d| 
our  language  is  less  refined  than  <Aoh  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ;'  patting  thepnnunnAi 
in  the  plnnU,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  singolsr,  m  im 
gmam.'  '^Biair'i  Rhet.  p.  328.    "  The  sentence  might  have  been  made  to  run  modi  ben 
btthiswayi  'why  our  language  ia  less  refined  tium  the  Italian,  Spanlah,  or  Fttncfa.'''--M 
**  But  when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence,  whieh  they  murt  be  to  make  a  complete  laM 
they  show  it  still  more  evidently." — L.  Mum^t  Chram.  p.  65.   **  This  is  a  more  utiU 
and  re&ned  construction  than  that,  in  which  the  common  connective  is  simply  made  osi 
— Ih.  p.  127>    "  We  Bhall  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of  Prepositions,  wMch  are  dsM 
f^m  the  Latin  and  Qreck  langnages." — lb.  p.  120.  "Relatives  comprehend  the  metiui|t 
a  pronotin  and  conjunction  copulative." — /d.p.  126.  "Personal  pronouns  being nsed toi^ 
ply  the  place  of  the  noun,  are  not  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  sentence  as  the  Ml 
which  they  represent.''—/^  p.  155 ;  R.  C.  Snuth't  Gram.  131.   "  There  is  v^  leUoBal 
ooeaaion  for  a  substitute  in  tlie  same  part  where  the  principal  word  is  present."— iteff 
Oram.  p.  150.   *''We  hardly  oonaider  little  ehSdreu  as  peraons,  because  that  tern  pi** 
the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection." — Prieilky'a  Oram.  p.  98  ;  Mmra/t,  157 ;  ^nith't,  11*1 
and  othart.    "The  occanon  of  exerting  each  of  these  qnalitiee  is  different." — Blait'i 
p.  95  ;  Murray'i  Gram.  302 ;  Jamiaam'a  Rhef.  66.     <'  I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  ei^ 
who  time  trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  etUl  withal,   I  pajt' 
who  doth  he  trot  withal  i " — SAaktpeare.    **  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  balks' 
single  o^ect,  but  the  lai^ess  of  a  whole  view." — Addimm.   "The  question  may  I 
be  put,  What  does  he  more  than  mean?" — Btair't  Rhtt.  p.  lOS.   "The  qnestion  ni^l 
put,  what  more  does  he  than  only  mean } " — lb,  p.  204.    **  He  is  surprised  to  find  I ' 
got  to  so  great  a  distance,  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  first  set  out." — lb.  p.  108 
is  surprised  to  find  himself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which  he  seta  oat' 
Murray's  Gram.  p.  813.    "  Few  precise  rules  can  be  given,  which  will  hold  withoat  mcH 
tion  in  all  oases." — lb.  p.  267  ;  LoKtA'a  Gram,  p,  115.   "  Versification  is  the  arrangement^ 
a  certain  number  of  syllables  according  to  certain  laws." — Dr.  Joknton't  Gram.  p.  13-  " 
aiAoation  is  the  arrangement  td  a  certain  number  and  variety  of  syllables,  aecotdiag  t«  oa* 
tain  laws."— £.  Jrwrny's  Gtvm,  p.  252  ;  R.  C.  Smith'a,  187 ;  and  others.   *•  Charlotte, 
friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  imputed  blame,  was  too  prompt  In  her  own  vb  ' 
ton." — Jtfurroy'*  Key,  8vo,  p.  278.   "Mr.  Pitt,  joining  the  vrar  party  in  1798,  fht 
striking  and  the  most  &tal  instance  of  this  offence,  is  the  one  which  at  once  pn 
itself." — Brougham't  Shetchet,  Vol.  i,  p.  57.   "  To  the  framing  such  a  sound  constitntias 
mind." — The  American  Lady,  p.  182.     "'I  beseech  you,' said  St.  Paul  to  ht»  BphtsB 
converts,  'that  ye  walk  worthy  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called.'  " — A.  p.  208.  *^ 
as  to  prevent  its  being  equal  to  tiiat." — Booth'a  Introd.  p.  88.   "  When  speaking  of  m  *^ 
tion's  being  performed." — lb,  p.  89.  "And,  in  all  questions  <tf  an  action's  being  •>  Ff* 
formed,  ett  is  added  to  the  second  person." — lb.  p.  72.   "  No  aceount  can  be  girea  of  tUh 
than  that  custom  has  blinded  their  eyes." — Dymondt  Buayt,  p.  269. 
**  Derign,  or  chanoe,  nmke  otiieis  wive ; 
But  nature  did  this  match  eonttive."— ITottir,  p.  S4. 

LESSON  n.— VARIOUS  RULES. 

"  I  suppose  each  of  you  think  it  is  your  own  nail." — Abboa'a  TeocAsr,  p.  68.  " Thej  mi 
useless,  fhmi  their  being  appaxenily  baaed  upon  this  BiippoBti«i."-—ii.p,  71*  *''TheS^\ 
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ftit,  and  acquiring  knowledge,*  are  MMfKfB  plauut  to  tha  faWMoi  mbuL"— ift.  p.  85. 
will  do  more  tluin  tlie  1)eBl?leetTii«  wbMi  em  wu  deliTered." — iS;  p.  SO.  "  Poiiig 
thinn  »  generally  dnil  work."'— A.  p.  92.  "  Sodi  la  iht  tone  and  manner  of  aome 
miear—Ib.  p.  118.  •«  Well,  ttae&nit  ia,  beiitt  dlabrdeAr  at  prayer  time."— ift.  p.  15S. 
DoTounmember  speaking  on  tiiia  anl^e^tteicwM^^" — lb.  p.  tSi.  "Die  ooozae  abore 
wetmended,  ia  not  trying  lax  and  IneSmnt  me«Boiaa."-^A.  p.  106.  "  Our*  oommnnity 
ngnedtfaattheniaaOod."— a.  p.  IN.  *  *^  It  jmmtttluirWnft  intended  bivhat  ia 
rid."— Jl.p.  17fi.  **'We  wfUalaomppowiliatleallaaotkerboy  tome,wboIhamTeMaa 
tbelim  to  be  a  idneere  ChrMan."~Jk  p.  180.  <*  Fire  mihntea  notice  ia  giren  J>y^e 
AT— lb.  p.  211.  •'The  Annalsiof'BdnfladoB  giYsanoticeof  it."— ift.  p.  340.  "Teadier'a 
Httingi  will  be  intereattng  and  'aaeAiL"— A.  p.  243.  "  She  thought  an  half  hoor'a  atndy 
Rnld  eooqner  all  the  difflcnhiea/' — lb.  p.  W7.  "  Hie  diflbrttiee  oetween  an  honeat  and 
n  hypoeritieal  otmfeaaion." — lb.  p.  283.  '^Thareiano  point  of  attainment  where  we  muat 
u>p."— 7b.  p.  267.  "  Now  aix  hom  ia  aa  mmisk  as  ia  expected  of  teaehen."— A.  p.  268. 
Eov  mock  ia  aeren  timea  nine  f"~R.  292.  Then  the  leAogoing  proceeds  tiU  ft  corns 
1  tm  hmini."—FrateB  PraetitnPQrmm.  p.  170.  *•  Yovr  anoOeas  will  danend  on  yottr  enm 
istum;  aaflk  then,  that  yo«  are  diligent."— iS. p.  142.  **Snl4iiiictiTB  Mood,  Preaeit 
'ai«e:IfInaknown,  If  thoa  artknown,  B  he  ia  known ; "  fto.— A.  p.  91.  **  If  I  be  loTed» 
{ them  be  lored.  If  he  be  loved ; "  fee. — Ih.  p.  Bfi.  **An  Interjection  ia  a  word  vaed  to 
ipRM  nidden  emotion.  They  are  ao  called  beoanae  they  are  generally  thrown  in  between 
kcpirUof  a  sentence  without  any  re^erenee  to  the  stmotiire  i^the  other  paita  of  it."— 
V^U.  •*IlieCtediiuda  ate  thoae  which  auajdify  or  denote  number ;  aa  one,  two,  three." 
-A.  p.  21,  -  Hon  tiian  one  omn  ia  eonoemed  in  the  vttetance  of  almoat  erary  oonao> 
asL"— ii.  p.  31.  •*  To  extnet  from  them  aU  the  Terma  we  make  nae  in  onr  DiTlalona 
Ad  SnbdiTiabna  of  the  Art." — Holmea'a  RhMoric,  Pre£  "And  there  waa  written  thcrria 
SBentUuMis,  and  monming,  and  woe." — ExekM,  ii,  10.  "If  1  were  to  be  judged  as  to  my 
*b&Tioai,  compared  with  that  of  John's." — /oM^Hha,  VoL  fi,  p.  172.  "When  the  prepoai- 
ioa  lo  ngnifiea  m  order  ta,  it  used  io  be  preceded  by  /w,  which  is  now  almost  omolete  ; 
^vent  ye  out  for  to  see." — Prietikjf'g  Oram.  p.  132.  "  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
nee,  vhich,  in  English,  is  always  expreaaed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  rerb.  <  I  hare 
niuea.'  "—Blaa'*  RKat,  p.  62.  "  bideed.  In  the  formation  of  character,  personal  exerti<»i 
ilhefintitkeaaeood,  andOie  dird  TlitBca." — fibndna,  ^Mmg-Boakt  p.  9S.  "The  re- 
ladDg  than  to  0ie  eondltiom  of  ^  beasts  that  perish."— I^homTs  Osays,  p.  67.  •*  Tet  tliia 
iffiinis  no  reason  to  deny  that  ^e  nature  irf  the  gift  is  not  the  same,  or  that  both  are  not 
lirine."— /ft.  p.  68.  "  If  CM,  hare  made  known  hie  will."— iS.  p.  98.  "  If  Christ  hare 
nhibited  them,  [L  e.,  oaths,]  nothing  else  can  prore  them  right."— i).  p.  160.  "That  the 
•king  tbem  i>  wnmg,  every  man  who  dmply  etmaiilts  his  own  heart,  will  know."— A.  p. 
U-  "  These  erila  would  be  apared  the  world,  if  one  did  not  write."~i&.  p.  168.  "  It  ia 
>  ■  great  degree  onr  own  ihnlts.''— iS.  p.  300^  *'It  ia  worUiy  obatorvction  ^t  lesBon- 
aniing  is  nearly  exdnded."— JS.  p.  212.  "  Who  apazea  the  aggreaaor'a  life  eren  to  the 
adugeriog  Ua  own." — Ih.  p.  227.  "Who  advooatea  the  taking  the  life  of  an  aggrcaaw." 
-R.  p.  228.  <*And  thence  np  to  the  intentionally  and  Tolnntary  fraudulent." — lb,  p.  S18. 
'  'ind  the  contention  was  so  great  among  them,  that  they  departed  asunder,  one  htm.  m~ 
'^.'—AeU  XT.  89."— £ff .  Matt.  Sarriton't  Emgiuh  Lang.  p.  335.  "  Here  the  man  ia  Jcdin, 
ad  Jolm  is  the  man ;  so  the  words  are  tViflta^'nafton  and  fA«/«My,  tiLA.ih»  imagimaionaad 
^fatey  are  the  worda." — Barrison'a  E.  Lang.  p.  227.  "  The  artide,  which  is  here  so  em- 
Attic  in  the  Greek,  ii  lost  sight  of  in  onr  tranalation."— A.  p.  223.  "  hsTe  no  leaa 
im  thbly  prjtiffnnf-'*— ff,  p.  160.  *'  It  will  admit  of  a  pronoun  being  joined  to  it." — lb,  p. 
37.  "Kon  interooTtrae  and  from  conquest,  all  the  langnagea  of  Euroipe  participate  imh 
other."— ii.  p.  104.  "  It  ia  not  always  necessity,  ^erefore,  that  haa  been  the  oauae 
'  our  introducing  terma  derived  frtnn  the  olasaical  languages." — lb.  p.  100.  "The  man  of 
mas  itampa  upon  it  any  impression  that  he  pleaseB." — 16,  p.  90.  "  The  proportion  of 
HUH  ending  in  son  preponderate  greatly  among  the  Dano-Saxon  population  ot  the  North." 
-A.  p.  43.  "Aa  a  proof  of  the  atoeng  aimilari^  between  the  Knriiah  and  the  Daniah 
Bnagea."— A.  p.  37.  "A  century  from  tlw  time  thit  Hengiat  and  Hona  landed  m  tile 
iieirfTbaBet."— ia.  n.  27. 

*•  I  aaw  the  eolouri  waring  in  the  windf 
And  fhey  within,  to  miauiief  how  comlnn'd." — Bmffoit, 

LESSON  ra.— VARIOUS  KULES. 

"A  ihip  excepted :  of  whom  we  say,  the  soita  well." — Ban  Jonton't  Gram.  Chap  10. 
Hooisty  is  redumod  little  wortii."— Poof «  A^>adtaeet  p.  68.  "  Leem  to  esteem  life  aa  it 
feonomy  of  Humtan  Zt/s,  p.  118.  "As  the  soundest  health  is  less  perceived  than 
^Ughteit  malady,  ao  the  highest  joy  tonchethna  leaa  deep  than  the  amoUestsorrow." — Xtu 
•  131  "BeuBg  young  is  no  apology  £»  being  frirtdova.' —  IKA»fui^'<  Etammtary  AMHfer, 
■  Ur.  '•  The  poach  wm  iSbA  aame  width  with  the  temple."— Jfifaum's  /mot.  Vol.  I,  p.  208. 
l^cthartdbeaiiaUluroimtrihntedtBUeriiaordawnftU."— i>.i,p.  166,  *'BUwhole 
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UwB  andTcligion  vtrald  have  been  shaken  to  ita  finmdatunt." — R.  i,  p.  109.  **The  bf- 
lish  has  most  oonuaonl^  been  ne^eotad,  and  chilttren  taught  onlj  the  Lattn  syntax."— 
Liiy't  Oram.,  Pre/.,  p.  xu  '*  The;  are  not  taken  notioa  of  in  the  notes." — lb.  p.  x.  "He 
iralkB  in  righteousneaa,  doing  wh^  he  would  be  done  to.'' — S.  FuAtr'i  Worka.p.  14.  "TWy 
stand  indepaidently  on  the  teat  of  the  sentence." — IngtrtotCa  Oram.  p.  Ifil.  <*My  md^ 
■witii  hiaaon,  were  in  town  TeBtcnlay."—£«iiit^f  Ormi.  p.  US.  "ffhr  TiiTli  Tinr  ilTrii  t 
weU."— A.  p.  148.  "His  pnrae,  vith  Urn  oontenta,  vm  abirtneted  from  hsa pocket.''— A 
143.  *•  The  great  constitutional  feature  of  this  institntkn  being,  that  diteetly  the  ma^MMotj 
cf  the  last  election  IS  OTBTj  the  acrimony  of  the  next  b^ins." — Didima'a  Nattt,  p.  IT. 
'•His  disT^utling  his  parents'  advioe  has  brought  him  into  disgrace." — Farmtm'M  Prmt 
Chnm.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  19.  Error ;  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  his  father  making  ^ 
remark  i — lb.  p.  93.  Cor. :  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  his  &ther'B  making  that  remark T 
—See  FamuDt't  Grant.,  Rule  12tti,  p.  76.  "  Error :  What  Is  the  reason  of  our  teacher  deCae- 
insnasokmg? — A.  p.  76.  Cor.:  v^iatia  the  reason  of  onr  taKsAsr'f  detaiaingoa  aoloag}* 
—See  A.  ••Brror:Iamoertaiuofthebo7ha^NKaaidM).  Comction:!  am  eartain  of  tlx 
tey**  having  aaid  so."— £mmMt  in  Fmutm'i  Oram.  p.  76.  '*Whiek  mWma  any  thing c 
tkinga  before  named ;  and  tMat  may  represent  any  person  or  persona,  thing  or  thii^ga,  wtek 
hare  been  speaking,  spoken  to  or  spoken  of." — Dr.  Perie^t  Oram.  p.  S.  **A  ontain  wm- 
ber  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot.  They  ore  caUed  because  it  is  by  their  aid  t^ 
theTcaoe,  as  it  were,  steps  along." — L.  Mttrray't  Gram.  p.  252;  C.  Adana'Mt  121.  "Ask- 
ing questions  with  a  prinoqwl  verb — as,  Ttach  If  Bmm  he,  Sus.  are  barbariama,  and  csr- 
fully  to  be  aToMed."— ^faz.  Uwr^t  Oram.  p.  122.  "  TbU  whether  Oie  10th.  190^  MA. 
21st,  22d,  or  88d  Rules  are  to  be  used,  and  repeat  the  Rule." — Paritr  tmd  JRw's  Ciaa., 
Part  I,  p.  4.  **  The  resolution  was  adopted  without  much  deliberation,  which  cavaed  gna 
dissatisfaction." — lb.  p.  71.  "  The  man  is  now  taken  much  notice  of  by  the  people  ^tn- 
abouts." — EthoartTt  Firtl  Leaioru  in  Gram.  p.  42.  "  The  sand  prevents  their  atickuig  to  w 
another." — lb.  p.  64.  "  Defective  Verbs  are  those  wbioh  are  used  only  in  some  of  ^te 
moods  and  tenses."— ifurrajf'i  Gram.  p.  108 ;  Guy'*,  42 ;  RuutlT;  46  ;  Baeim'*,  42 ;  /^Vw^«,M; 
Atger'M,  47 ;  S.  Putnam'i,  47  ;  Golttiburi/'M,  64  ;  FvUon't,  59  ;  and  othera.  DeCectiTe  Toli 
are  tluwe  which  want  some  of  their  mooda  and  tansea."-^X«nHie'f  Gram.  p.  47  ;  Bmlkmt,  £ 
Grain.  66 ;  Praetiettt  heuomM,  76.  *•  Defective  VKba  want  acme  of  their  parte." — BMmt, 
Lot.  G'ram.p.  78.  *'ADefiecdve  verb  is  one  that  wants  scnne  of  ita  parte." — BuBipna,  JMtf. 
and  Praet.  Gram.,  1849,  p.  101.  "To  the  irregular  verbs  are  to  be  added  the  AtSet&n: 
which  are  not  only  for  the  most  part  irregular,  but  also  wanting  in  some  of  their  parta."— 
LoKih't  Oram.  p.  59.  "  To  the  Irregular  verbs  are  to  be  added  the  defecth-e ;  whidi  art  aot 
only  wanting  in  some  of  their  parts,  but  are,  when  in&ected,  irregular." — ChurtAUTa  Grma. 
p.  112.  "  When  two  or  more  nonaa  succeed  each  other  in  tiie  possessive  case." — Fwnmm'i 
Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  pp.  20  and  63.  '*  When  aeveral  short  aantencea  auoceed  each  other."— A 
p.  113.  "Words  are  divided  into  ten  Claasea.  and  are  called  Pisrs  or  Spaaos." — Aim- 
mrtKt  Oram.  p.  S.  "APassive  Verb  has  Its  agent  or  doer  always  in  the  olqeelm  eas^  ni 
is  governed  by  a  preposition." — lb.  p.  40.  "  X  am  surprised  at  your  negligent  attouaok**— 
lb.  p.  43.    "  :  Thou  lovest  or  you  love.  You  has  always  a  pliu«l  verb." — SmMiam, 

E.  Gram.  p.  43.  "  How  do  you  know  that  foos  is  the  first  person }  An*.  Becauae  w  ii  tiw 
first  personal  pronoun." — Id.  S>.  p.  47 ;  Lennte't  Oram,  p.  26.  "  The  lowing  herd  wiad 
slowly  round  the  lea." — BuBion*,  E.  Gram.  p.  96.  "Iambic  verses  have  every  accend, 
fourth,  and  other  even  syllables  accented." — lb.  p.  170.  "  Contractiona  are  oftoi  made  ia 
poetry,  which  are  not  aUowaUa  In  prose."~i&.  p.  179.  *•  Yet  to  their  geneial'a  voioe  tiwy 
all  ob^«d." — Ih.  p.  179.  **  It  never  ]HreseaitB  to  hia  mind  but  one  new  aab)eet  at  the  saiac 
time." — Felton't  Oram.,  1st  Edition,  p.  6.  "  AVhen  the  name  of  a  quality  is  abatracted, 
is  separated  from  its  substance,  it  is  called  an  abstract  noun." — lb.  p.  9.  "  Nonna  are  in  the 
Jlrtt  person  when  speaking." — lb.  p.  9.  "  Which  of  the  two  brouiers  are  graduates :  "— 
Haiioek't  Gram.  p.  69.  "I  am  a  linen  draper  bold,  as  you  and  all  the  world  doth  kiM>w.**— 
lb.  p.  60.  "  O  the  blisa,  the  pain  of  dying  !  " — lb.  p.  127.  "This  do;  t^e  you  ccsistn, 
Korah,  and  all  his  company." — NimUten,  xvi,  6.  "There  are  two  partioiplea» — the prmmt 
and  par/td ;  as,  reading,  having  rtad.  Transitive  verba  have  an  acti«e  and  ^osste*  pattimla. 
Bxamplea:  Acriva,  PremO,  Loving;  Pwrftet,  Having  loved:  Faasmt,  Prmanty  Ijvndsr 
being  loved;  Pn/ed,  Having  been  loved.* —&  S.  OrMaa'*  jlao^sii,  1st  Ed.,  p. 

*■  O  hcav'n.  In  my  connubial  hour  decree 
This  man  my  spouse,  or  such  a  sponse  as  he." — Pope. 

LESSON  rV.— VARIOUS  RULES. 

"The  Pa»t  Temei  represent  a  conditional  past  fact  or  event,  and  of  which  the  spfsfrrrii 
uncertain." — Hiley't  Gram.  p.  89.  "Care  also  shonld  be  tsken  thattiiey  are  not  intiodaecd 
too  abundantly." — lb.  p.  134.  "Till  they  are  become  familiar  to  the  mind." — IK,  AaC, 
p.  V.  "  When  once  a  porticulsr  arrangement  and  phraseology  an  become  ^"iMw  to  the 
mind.'' — Ib.n.  viL  "  I  have  fiimished  the  student  with  the  plainest  and  most  piMrfieal 
direetimis  WUkA  X  eould  devise."— A.  p.  ziv.  "When,  yoa  are  baooma  eonTanant  ifrich 
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th«  Rules  of  Gnunmar,  70a  wOl  then  be  qualified  to  txnunenoe  the  ttaAj  of  Btyie."—Ih. 
p.  xxiL  "C  hea  »  soft  Kimd  like  t  before  t,  i,  tnd  y,  generally." — Afwmy'i  Gram.  p.  lOt 
**0  before  «,  t,  ind  y»ie  soft;  ei  in  genius,  gijoger,  Egypt/'— A.  p.  IS.  "C before  «,  1,  and 
y,  generally  sonndi  eoft  like  a." — HUey't  Oram.  p.  4.  "O  is  eoft  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in 
geiuusi  giBgc'*  Egypt*"— A.  p.  4.  "Aa  a  mrfoct  Al^tabet  muat  alwaya  contain  aa  many 
letters  as  there  mn  aUauntsty  sounds  in  the  language,  the  English  Alphabet  ta  therefore 
baOk  defeetir*  sad  redmndint."— iKh/s  Oram.  p.  6.  <•  Onninon  Nouns  are  ike  nsuiee 
given  to  a  wbole  dass  ot  species,  and  are  iqipUesbte  to  erery  IndindusI  of  that  class."— A. 
p.  11.  "Thus  an  adjtctiTe  has  always  a  noun  cdther  expressed  or  understood."— A. 
p.  2«.  « First,  let  us  oon^der  emphasis ;  by  (Aw,  is  meant  a  ttronffer  and  faUer  sound  of 
voice,  by  which  we  dtstingoish  tA«  aecmUed  tytUMe  at  same  vrotA,  on  vhich  we  Hetign  to  latf 
pnrticalsr  stress,  and  to  akea  how  it  ^fftcU  the  rest  of  the  sentence." — BiaW*  Wui.  p.  830. 
**BysniphadB  is  meMitaslrasyar  and  ./Wfly  sound  <rfToice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some 
wonl  or  words  on  which  we  dlrt^  to  lay  psitienlar  stress,  and  to  akow  how  they  afjfet  the 
rest  of  the  sentence." — Jfurray**  Gram.  p.  242.  "  Such  a  simple  qaestitni  as  this :  '"Do  you 
ride  to  town  to-day,'  is  capable  of  nofiwer  thoH  four  difi^nt  aceeptalions,  aemrding  m  the 
emphasis  is  diftrently  placed  on  the  wordi." — Blair'a  Rhet.  p.  830  ;  Murray's  Oram.  p.  242. 
**11lu8,  iniM/y,  or  *  in  a  brave  manner,' is  derived  from  brave-tike." — Hittyt  Gram.  p.  fit. 
*•  In  the  same  manner,  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  formed  from  each  other  gener^yby 
means  of  some  affix." — lb.  p.  60.  "  Words  oeriTed  from  each  other,  are  always,  more  or 
leas,  allied  in  ainiifloattoil.  — lb.  p.  60.  "  When  a  aoun  of  multitude  conveys  unity  <^ 
idea  the  verb  aaid  pronoun  should  be  rinfular.  But  when  it  conveys  plurality  of  idea,  tlw 
•veA  and  pronoun  must  be  phiral." — HUtj^a  Oram.  p.  71.  **  They  have  spent  thrir  whola 
time  to  make  the  sacred  chronology  agree  with  that  of  the  |ffofane."— it.  p.  87.  *•  *  I  have 
studied  my  lesson,  but  you  have  not ;  that  is,  ■  but  you  have  not  atudied  it.' " — Zb.  p.  109. 
•*  When  words  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma  between  each  pair."~/%.  p.  112t 
BuiUtma,  162 ;  Lemtie,  133.  "  When  words  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  the  pairs  should 
be  marked  by  the  oomma."— J^bnwm'*  Oram.  p.  111.  "His  'Studies  ^  Nature,' la 
deservedly  a  popular  work." — Unit.  Bioy.  Diet.  n.  St,  Piarre.  *■  •  Here  lies  hi*  head,  a  youth 
to  fortune  and  to  fkme  unknown.'  *  TouOi,*  h«e  U  in  the  jmMesrive(Uie  sign  bcdng  omitted), 
and  ia  afpoaiiion  with  *  his.'  His  mesning  is  •  the  head  of  him,  a  youth,'  &c." — Bartt 
JS,  Ormrn.  p.  134.  '<The  pronoun  I.  and  the  inteijeetion  O,  should  be  written  with  a  capi- 
ul." — Wettfa  B.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  16.  *<  The  pronoun  /  always  should  be  written  with  a 
capital  letter."— /A.  p.  68.  "He  went  &om  England  to  York."— 76.  p.  41.  "An  adverb  is 
apart  of  ^>eech  joined  to  verbs,  adjectives  and  oUier  adverbs,  to  modify  their  meaning." — lb. 
p.  61 ;  "Abridged  Ed."  46.  "Singular,  signifies  '  one  person  or  thing.'  Plural,  (Latm  ptua,") 
■igniAca' more  than  one.'  " — W^aOr.p.  66.  " 'When  the  present  ends  in  e,  dcmly  is  added 
to  fiona  the  Imperfoot  and  Pcifeot  partiofple."— A.  p.  82.  Stwxsbsib  Is  the  oontraBtim 
of  twosyllableaintoone;  im,  Saeat  for  $ea-eat,  dromted  far  drowm-ed." — ^A.  p.  813.  "Wonb 
ending  m  m  drop  the  final  e  on  receiving  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  e ;  as,  km, 
isOTf.  agroe,  eigrttd." — Sb.  p.  227*  "  Monosyllables  hi/,  /.  or  •.  preceded  by  a  single  vowd 
are  doubled ;  aa,  stafi^  grass,  milL"— A.  p.  226.  "  Words  ending  m  drop  ^e  e  and  take  y; 
as  die,  dyuty." — U.  p.  226.  **  One  number  may  be  used  for  another ;  as,  mw  for  /,  yow  for 
cAow." — S.  S.  Greane't  Oram,,  1st  Bd.,  p.  198.  "  SnaHa'u^  n.  A  pericarp  made  up  ^  s«d«s 
that  lie  over  esch  other.  Sk&bt." — Woreettei'a  Univ.  and  CrU.  Diet. 
*'  Yet  ever  from  the  clearest  source  have  ran 
Stnne  gross  allay,  some  tincture  of  the  man." — Dr.  Louth, 

LESSON  v.— VAiaOTTS  RULES. 

•*  The  posBsssivg  esse  is  slways  foUowed  by  tfie  noun  which  is  the  name  <tf  the  thing  pes* 

sessed,  ezpreased  or  understood." — FeUon'a  Oram.  p.  61 ;  Revised  E^tion,  pp.  64  and  80. 
'•  Hadmer  of  Aggstein  was  as  pious,  devout,  and  praying  a  Christian,  as  were  Nelson, 
Waahington,  or  Jefferson;  or  as  are  Wellington,  Tyler,  Clay,  or  Polk."— H.  C.  Wriohti 
Libarator,  VoL  zv,  p.  21.  **A  word  in  the  poasessive  case  is  not  an  independent  noun,  and 
cannot  stand  by  itsselt" — Wright's  Gram.  ^,  130.  "  Mary  is  not  handsome,  bat  she  is  cood- 
natored,  which  is  better  titsn  beauty."- A.  Qiienti»'a  Gram.  p.  9.  "After  the  praotioe  of 
joining  words  together  had  cessed,  notes  of  distinction  were  placed  at  the  end  of  evenr 
word." — Murray's  Oram.  p.  267  i  HaUock's,  224.  *'  Neither  Henry  nor  Charles  dissipate  his 
time." — HaUoek'a  Gram.  p.  166.  **  '  He  had  taken  from  the  Christians'  abode  thirty  email 
castles.' — &mffiea" — lb.  p.  61.  "  In  whatever  character  Butler  was  admitted,  is  unknown." 
— Tb.  p.  62.  "  How  U  the  agent  of  a  passive,  and  the  object  of  nn  active  verb  often  left?" 
— lb.  p.  86.  "  By  si^/eet  is  meant  the  word  of  which  something  is  declared  of  its  obgect." 
— CAand/er's  Oram.,  1821,  p.  103.  Care  should  also  be  token  tbat  an  Intranidtive  verb  is 
not  used  instesd  of  a  transitive :  as,  I  lay,  (the  bricks)  for,  I  lie  down ;  I  raise  the  hous^ 
for.  I  rise;  1  sit  down,  for,  I  set  the  chsu  down,  &e."— 76.  p.  114.  **On  ttinn  depend  the 
dnmatioti  (tf  our  Constitution  and  ouromuitiy."— J.  C.  CkdhotmatMmi^^.  ■*  In  ue  present 
saatasim  naitluc  the  aense  nor  the  meantte  reqidre  wAnc"— CAoMBtr't  Oram.,  1821,  p.  184< 
•*Thm  Irish  thoaght  dwmselrss  oppressTd  by  the  Law  that  forbid  them  to  draw  with  their 
49 
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HtHTHs  Trih."— Br»ffttf<iii<f<  Omt.,  Fxe£,  p.  iu.  •*&  foiOm^  ira  ^dTote.  ^naUfynff 
ceives." — Cutler' §  Gram,  p.  90.  "Epiotunu  fiar  experiment  sake  confined  hiwaetf  to  • 
nairower  diet  tiian  that  ojf  the  Mrrerett  priiona." — lb.  p.  116.  "  DerintiTe  words  wandi 
u  are  compounded  of  other  words,  m  common- wealth,  good>Beaa,  falaa  hood." — li.  p.  12. 
"  The  distinctioQ  here  inaUted  on  ia  aa  i^d  at  AriMotle,  and  ahoold  noi  be  lost  ai^it  oL"— 
Barf  a  Oram.  p.  61.  The  Tenses  of  the  8al|jitnetiTB  and  tiw  Potential  Ifooda." — Mh.  p.  Ml 
"A  trii^thon^  ia  a  union  of  three  Towdanttorod in  l&e maimer :  aSfiioy  in bnoy." — P.D»- 
vi$'t  Fraetioal  Oram.  p.  xri.  Common  nonna  are  the  names  of  a  apeoiea  or  kind." — p. 
8.  "  The  supwUtiTe  degree  is  a  comparison  between  three  or  man." — lb.  p.  14.  "Aa 
adverb  is  a  word  or  phrase  serring  to  give  an  additional  idea  of  a  Tob,  and  sdjeetive,  aiti- 
ole,  or  another  adrerb." — lb.  p.  36.  "  When  Bcreral  nouns  in  the  poBsassiTe  caae  anacaed 
each  oUier,  each  showing  possoaaion  of  the  same  noon,  it  is  onlj  necesaary  to  add  tlu  aga 
of  the  possesriTO  to  the  laat ;  aa,  He  sdla  mon,  women,  and  cuUU^'a  shoes.  Dog,  cat,aai 
Ugm't  &st  are  digitated."— i8.  p.  72.  "A  rail-road  is  making  sAohU  ht  A  rail-roadie  bem§ 
made.  A  school-honse  is  building,  thmUd  &•  A  school-honse  is  heu^  bnilt." — A.  pt  US. 
*'Auxiliariee  are  not  of  themaelrea  mbs;  thej  resemble  in  their  character  and  vae  dna 
terminational  or  other  infleetiona  in  other  languagea,  wAicA  im  are  obtiffed  to  tue  m  own  ta 
express  the  action  in  the  mode,  tense,  &c.,  de^red." — lb.  p.  158.  **  Fleaae  hold  mj  hone 
while  I  q»eak  to  my  Mend."— A.  p.  169.  "If  Isay,  *OiTemetA«book,'  laakfbraome^ 
Hollar  book." — Bvtia'$  PraeUeal  Gram.  p.  39.  "Thne  are  fire  men  here."— A.  p.  1S4.  "Is 
the  aettretiieolgeet  may  be  omitted;  in  the  passiTe  the  name  of  the  agent  may  be  ob^ 
ted." — lb.  p.  68.  "  The  ProgresslTe  and  the  Emphatic  forms  give  in  each  caae  a  Hia— t 
shade  of  meaning  to  the  Toib."— Jaott**  Gram.  p.  80.  "That  is  a  Kind  td  a  KeddititcOm- 
jonction,  when  it  answers  to  ae  and  wcA." — IT.  fTonT*  Gram.  p.  1£2.  "He  attribiilasta 
negligence  your  failing  to  suceeed  in  that  buaiaeas." — Smari'a  Aeddauer  p.  36.  **  I>ses 
wiil  Kod  go  express  but  our  action  ?  " — &  Bamtft  Rtmited  Gram,  p.  68.  "  Language  ia  ttt 
principle  rdiiole  o£  thought.  Q,  Bbowh." — Jamee  Brown't  Englitk  Synkutt  p.  3.  "Jteft  ■ 
applied  to  things  weigtwd  or  measored;  maufgt  to  those  that  axe  numbered.  EUbr 
Mmtt  to  persons  only;  oUwandoMMf,  etthn  to  pvsona  «r  things." — AiWoiw,  B.  fTi—  f 
20;  Praet.  Lee.  26.  '<  If  tliere  are  any  old  maids  atilltttant,  wmle  myaogonieta  areaoni^ 
the  &nlt  must  be  attributable  to  themselTes." — ISrkham'a  EtoaOioH,  p.  286.  "  seeae^ 
method  used  by  the  Qreeks,  has  nerer  been  the  practice  of  any  i»rt  of  Europe." — Mri 
don'*  Eloouiion,  p.  64.  •<  Neither  conaonant,  nor  Towel,  are  to  M  dwelt  upon  Iwyood  tWe 
common  quantity,  when  they  close  a  sentence." — Sheridatii't  BhaoriaU  Grim.  p.  bi- 
"  laon  is  a  mode  of  speech  expresang  a  tenae  ootUrarjf  to  th^  which  the  q>eaker  or  wrils 
intends  to  oetiTey."— ITelVa  &Aoot  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  196 ;  118th  Ed.,  p.  212.  •*  laowt  is 
tlu  mtatUkmal  ot  wturds  a  wnae  «m(nwy  to  that  which  the  writer  or  speaker  Mtaidkta 
oimTey." — Wel^t  Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  216.  "The  persons  speaking,  or  qpoken  to,  are  sa^ 
posed  to  be  present." — Weill,  p.  68.  "The  persons  speakmg  and  spoken  to  are  a^peaad* 
be  present." — Murray's  Gram.  p.  61.  "A  Nowt  is  a  word  usied  to  express  th»  mamta  of  m 
object." — Weila't  StAool  Gram.  pp.  46  and  47.  "A  ayBable  is  a  word,  or  snch  a  partof  a  wasd 
as  ia  uttered  by  one  articulation." — Weltfa  EngUah  Oram.  p.  16 ;  "Ajbridgtd  Ed."  p,  16. 

"  Thus  wondrous  foir ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable,  who  dts  abore  these  hearena." — CvOai^a  Gram.  p.  131. 

"And  feel  thy  sorerfigttTitallanw;  bntthou 
Bevisitflst  not  these  eyes,  that  mil  in  Tain."— Attai'*  Great,  p.  133. 

•*  Befne  all  temples  the  upright  and  pare."— Aitiln^f  Greek  p.  1S6. 

**Li  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  break  or  den." — CaOai'a  Oram.  p.  ISO. 

•*  nie  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  ia  fidr  and  wiae  t 
And  e'en  the  best,  1^^  fits,  what  they  despise."— Ays^a  Aa.  iii,  28a. 


CHAPTER  XIV.- QUESTIONS. 

OBDEB  OF  BEHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 
PART  THIRD,  SYNTAX. 

[Th*  ftdlmriBg  qoMtloaa,  vhlch  cmbrftM  hmtIt  kU  the  fanportaut  p«tkalui  of  tbr  iiiMiilm  net  4 
taMMLBn  dMifBwl  Mt  cBlftodlnet  utAfheUitato  Aua  mbMiails, bat  also  to  dmtop  ti  aiitiiliM— hrf 
most  ma  msy  saswia  Qmb  at  nwmlmfinni  awn  pabUo.] 

LnaoN  I.— 'Banmrom. 
1.  Of  what  dowSn^  treat?  2.  WhatistherafWamof  wordaF  S.  WliatktbeMn*- 
mmt  q£  worda?  4.  What  is  the  gownmoHt  of  words}  6.  What  is  the  siiaiijuniii  d 
words}  6.  What  is  a  Mnbfwa f  f.  How  many  and  what  are  the prinoipal  pmta  fit  a  esa- 
tence}.  8.  What  are  the  other  parts  oslled}  9.  How  many  kinds  of  aeatenoee  ar*  Aeie} 
10.  Whatisasiewbseiitenee?  11.  What  is  a epayowwrf aenteaee ?  12.  WhatkaetasMhar 
mmAirr  IS.  WAat  Is  apArmff  14.  Whit  weeds muit  be nqfUadiapMilBc}  U.  Hew 
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■Ranged  1b  tlw  wnr 

Lbssow  n. — Tub  Kvlbs. 

1.  To  what  do  articles  relate  ?  2.  What  cue  ia  employed  as  the  lubject  of  aflnite  verb  ? 
3.  What  agreement  is  required  betweMLWordi  in  apposiutm?  4.  By  what  is  the  poaacssiTe 
oasagoremed?  6.  What  case  doea  an  actiTe-transitiTe  verb  nrpartieiplegoTem}  6.  What 
caae  la  put  after  a  verb  or  paitioiple  not  tranutire  !  7.  What  caae  dojprepoaitions  gorem  i 
8.  Wlien,  and  in  what  ease,  is  a  noon  or  pronoun  pnt  absolute  in  Unglish  r  S.  To  what  do 
a4]ectiTea  relate }  10.  How  does  a  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent?  11.  How  does  a 
prtmonn  agree  with  a  eoUectiTe  notm  i  12.  How  does  a  pronoun  agree  with,  jcrint  antece- 
dents }   IS.  How  does  a  pronoun  agree  with  disjunct  antecedents  } 

Lbbson  nL  —  Tbb  Bulbs. 
14.  How  does  a  finite  verb  agree  with  its  sabject,  or  nominatiTe  }  IS.  How  does  a 
Terb  agree  with  a  collectiTe  noun }  16.  How  does  a  verb  agree  with  Joint  nominatiTes  i 
17.  How  does  a  rerb  agree  with  diq*anct  nominatiTeB?  18.  What  gorems  the  inflnitive 
mood )  19.  What  Terba  take  the  inflnitiTe  after  them  without  the  preposition  to  f  20. 
'What  ia  the  regular  construction  of  participles,  as  such }  21.  To  what  do  adverbs  rdate  i 
22.  What  do  conjunctions  connect  ?  23.  What  is  the  use  of  pwpositiiins?  24.  What  la 
tlia  BTntax  of  interactions? 

LiasoN  IV.— Trb  Bulbs. 

1.  What  are  the  several  titlea,  or  subjects,  of  the  twenty-ftraindsa  of  mtax?  2.  What 
aayiBnlalBtofilrtMter  8.  What  says  Bale  2d  of  ywwiiiatfswy  4.  Whatsays  Bnle  3d 
taAfpentiont  6.  WkatsaysBiils4thaf  AafMsAwsf  6.  WhatsayBBuleAthof  O^Jbo^r 
7.  What  says  Bole  6th  of  Same  Catuf  8.  What  aaya  Bnle  7th  of  Ot^vut  9.  What 
aays  Bule  8th  of  the  Homimtiw  Abtointel  10.  What  says  Bule  9th  of  A^eettveaf  11. 
Whatsays  Role  10th  of  Pnmoumt  12.  What  saya  Bole  11th  of  Proncnimt  18.  What 
says  Rule  13th  of /VwKNDMf  14.  Whatsays  Bule  13th  of  iVtmoNrur  15.  What sayi  Role 
14th  of /Vfiito  VMiat  16.  What  saya  Rule  16th  of  Funto  Fsrter  17.  WhatsayaRule  16th 
of  Fimu  Verbt  t  18.  What  says  Rule  17th  of  FinUt  Verb$t  19.  What  says  Bute  18th  of 
It^lmitmtl  30.  What  says  Bule  19th  of  li^btiUtiut  21.  What  says  Rule  20th  of  Partiei- 
pktt  22.  What  says  Rule  21st  of  ..lAwrtef  23.  Whatsays  Bule  22d  of  Cbtt^MnefiofMr  24. 
What  aays  Bule  23d  of  JVwpetdAMur  2S.  What  aaya  Bole  24th  of  in(«ciw«jonf  r 

Lesson  Y.  —  Thb  Analtzinq  op  SsNTBiroBa. 

1.  What  is  it.  "to  analyse  a  sentence?"  2.  What  are  the  component  ports  of  a  sentence? 
3.  Osn  all  sMite»ws  bo  divided  into  clauses?  4.  Are  there  different  methods  of  analyiia, 
wUehmay  he  useftil?  0.  What  is  the  first  meUiod  of  analyais,  according  to  this  code  of 
syntax  i  6.  How  ia  the  following  examine  analyxed  by  this  method  ?  "Even  the  Atheist, 
who  tells  as  that  the  universe  is  self-existent  and  indeatructible— even  he,  who,  instead  of 
seeing  the  traces  of  a  manifold  wisdom  in  its  manifold  varieties,  sees  nothing  in  them  all 
bat  the  exquisite  structures  and  Ute  lofty  dimennons  of  nuiterialism— even  he,  who  would 
despoil  creation  of  its  God,  cannot  look  upon  its  golden  suns,  and  their  accompanying  sya- 
tenis,  without  the  solemn  impression  of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and  overpowers  him." 
7.  What  is  the  seeond  method  of  analysis  ?  8.  How  Is  the  following  example  analyzed 
thiametiiod?  **Fe8r  naturally  quickens  the  flight  of  guilt.  Banelas  oould  not  cat<A 
the  fti^thre.  with  his  utmost  efibrts ;  but,  resolving  to  weary,  by  perseverance,  him  whom 
he  coSd  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  his 
eonrae."  9.  What  is  the  third  meUkod  of  analysis  i  10.  How  is  the  fiallowing  example 
analyxed  by  this  method  ?  "  Such  is  the  emptineas  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  present.  Attainment  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  ]>ossession,  by 
diMust.  few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting 
moMures  far  a  new  undertaking.  From  the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy,  to  the  hour 
of  actual  execution,  alt  Is  improvement  and  ^c^reas,  triumph  and  fi^ty."  11.  What  is 
the  fourth  method  of  analyda?  12.  How  are  the  following  sentences  analysed  by  this 
method?  (1.)  «  Swift  would  say,  *  The  thing  has  not  life  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  sweet;* 
Johnson,  'The  creature  possesses  not  vitality  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  putrefoetion.'  " 
(2.)  "  There  is  one  Being  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  finding  that 
security,  which  nothing  about  ni  can  give,  and  which  nothing  about  us  can  take  away." 
13.  What  is  said  of  the  fifth  method  of  uialysis  ? 

IVow,  If  Uh>  iMclMr  ehooM  to  make  um  of  say  oUmt  nwUiod  of  saalj*  tbaa  ftaU  VBtaeOesl  PmIbc,  Iw 
OtMt  Us  papUi  to  tun  to  tiM  aszt  sdsotkm  of  ossmplM,  or  to  an;  oOm  aeeuats  Bsntonoii,  and  sasljsi  tlMia 
■awrttBf  to  Uw  matbodrtMSBB.] 

Lbssoit  VL  —  Of  Pabsutq. 
L  Why  is  it  neeessaiy  to  obaerro  lAs  ssmm.  or  mmau»ff,  of  what  we  pane  ?  2.  What  is 
required  of  the  pupil  iaayBtaetioalpaiBing?  3.  How  is  the  following  Ions  azample  parsed 
in>»kXIX?  «*A  yonng  man  studious  to  know  hto  duty,  and  honestly  bent  oa  doing 
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wiU  fiad  hioMnU  led  ftwsy  from  Uu  «in  or  foUy  in  wlikk  tha  miOtitads  thwigMI— ]y  in- 
dulge tbenuelvea ;  but,  ah !  poor  fiallan  htunui  nature  I  wtut  oonfiicu  are  thy  poxttaa, 
when  inclination  and  habit  — a  rebel  and  a  traitor— exert  their  gyray  againat  our  only 
aanng  principle ! " 

nrew  pM**,  to  Hha  tuanw,  and  with  no  vmHam  MMoat  tnm  tk»  pweartbea  tnaa,  tt>  te«  Iimbim  rffte 
Itat^Aoaii;  oeaodt  pott  of  than  kaauiat  the  Mate  wt^nm.) 

Lbssov  VIL— Tk»  Bulb. 

1.  Li  what  chapter  an  the  rnlee  of  lyntax  fint  prceeuted  ?  2.  Li  whit  pmi*  an  tim 
nlet  &it  applied  in  Mning?  3.  Which  of  the  ten  parU  of  apeech  i>  Im  withoat  tmj 
rule  of  ayntax?  4.  Bow  many  and  whu-^  of  the  ten  hare  but  one  rule  apiece  r  &.  Hun, 
(tf  the  twenty-four  rules,  how  many  remain  for  the  other  three  partaf — qouhb,  pronoana,  and 
Tsrbs  }  6.  How  many  of  these  Berenteen  speak  of  ccum,  and  therefore  apply  equally  to 
nouns  and  pronouns  ?  7.  Which  are  these  seven  i  8.  How  many  rules  are  there  for  tin 
agreemestt  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedenta,  and  which  are  they  i  9.  How  many  r«la 
are  there  Ibr  finite  TCriia,  and  which  are  thay  ^  10.  How  many  are  there  for  infinitiTea,aad 
which  are  they  ?  11.  What  ten  chapters  of  the  foragoiiig  ooda  o£  syntax  treat  of  the  tea 
parts  of  spaedi  In  their  order}  13.  Besides  the  roles  and  thair examples,  whatsortaof 
matters  are  introduoad  into  these  chapteral  18.  How  many  of  the  twen^-feu  ralea  d 
syntax  are  used  both  in  parsing  and  in  correcting  i  14.  Of  whstnse  are  thoae  rules  whiA. 
cannot  be  violated  in  practice  ?  15.  How  many  such  rules  sre  there  among  the  twcaty- 
foor  ?  1$.  How  many  and  what  partu  of  speech  are  uraaUy  parsed  by  such  roles  only  i 
LKasov  YUI.  — Taa  Nona. 

1.  What  is  the  caaential  character  of  the  JVacm  which  are  placed  under  the  mlea  of  aya- 
tax?  3.  An  the  different  forms  of  &lseoons(motion  as  ttumerona  as  these  notes!  2.  Wlm^ 
exerdse  brings  into  use  the  greater  nmnber  of  grammatical  prinoiplcB,  parsing  or  eoriaodag* 
4.  Are  the  principles  or  doctrines  which  an  applied  in  these  diflerent  exercises  asaally  the 
aam^  or  an  they  different  >  i.  In  etymological  parsing  we  use  about  seventy  d^fbtiimi; 
aanthasabaiUMalsointheooxnatingaf  man}  6.  Pbr  the  oonecting  of  b3am  mjviME, 
wehaTBshiindndaadflfty-twoiwKM.-caiithflaebaiisedalaoinparsing}  7.  How  many  of 
the  roles  have  no  such  notea  under  them!  8.  What  order  nobsMved  in  the  placing  of  thaat 
notes,  if  s(une  rules  have  many,  and  others  fow  or  ncme?  9.  How  many  of  them  are  ondv 
tiie  role  for  ortictoa  r  10.  How  many  of  them  refer  to  the  construction  of  iiowiMf  11.  How 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  syntax  of  otjfiM'tH' r  12.  How  many  of  them  treat  of  promamat 
18.  How  many  of  them  regard  the  use  of  wrbt  f  14.  How  many  of  them  pertain  to  tht 
ayntax  of  partidpletf  16.  How  many  of  them  rdate  to  the  construction  of  adnrbtf  IS. 
How  many  of  them  show  the  ai^lieatton  of  eoi^taietiamt  17.  How  many  <tf  than  expose 
«Mmfntlienseof.praporiM(m«r   IS.  How  msny  of  Oiem  ^aak  of  uile^fietioiuf 

[Now  oomct  or»Uj  th«  •umptefl  of  FaU*  Byniax  pUocd  uate  Om  bsvmsI  BbUs  and  Molas :  or  m  wmnj 
IM  aatesarii  hMi  at  tba  taadMr  may  lUnk  saadBBL] 

LsBSOir  IX. — Tbb  ExcsrtioxB. 

1.  In  what  exenase  can  there  be  occa«i(»t  to  dta  and  ^ily  the  BMttpliom  to  the  rolca  sf 
syntax  ?  2.  An  thore  exceptions  to  oU.  the  rules,  or  to  how  many }  S.  An  thee*  eacsf- 
tions  in  reforence  to  all  the  parte  of  speech,  or  to  how  many  of  the  toi  ?  4.  Do  arttckt 
alwa^  relate  to  nouns  ?  5.  Can  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  be  in  any  other  eaae  than  the 
nominative  ?  6.  Are  words  in  apposition  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  case  ?  7.  Is 
the  possessive  case  always  governed  by  the  name  of  the  thing  posseeaed  ?  8.  Can  an  aotive- 
transitive  verb  govern  any  other  case  than  the  objective  ?  9.  Can  a  verb  or  pafH^-jj-i*  boc 
transitive  ta3u  any  other  case  aftei  it  than  tliat  which  preoedea  it?  10.  Oan  a  |»ap^ 
tion,  in  English,  govern  any  other  oass  than  the  olijective  i  11.  Can  •<  the  eaao  afaaoMe,** 
in  English,  be  any  other  than  the  nominative }  12.  Doea  every  adjective  **  b^iosig  to  a 
sabatimtiv^  expressed  or  undentood*"  as  Murray  avers  ?  13.  Can  an  adjective  ever  rdau 
to  any  thing  else  than  a  noun  or  pronoun  \  14.  Can  an  adjeotive  ever  be  used  withoat 
nlatioti  to  any  noun,  pronoun,  or  other  subject  ?  15.  Can  an  adjective  ever  be  snbatitated 
fbr  its  kindred  abstract  noun !  16.  Are  the  person,'  number,  and  gender  of  a  pranoaa 
alw^  drtermined  by  an  antecedoit  ?  17.  What  pronoun  ia  Munetimea  applied  to  aaimato 
ao  aa  not  to  distinguish  thair  aax }  18.  What  pronoun  is  sometimes  anaxplative,  and  soma* 
tbua  naad  with  reference  to  an  infinitive  following  it  ? 

Lassoif  X. — Thb  Excbftioitb. 
19.  Doea  a  singular  antecedent  ever  admit  of  a  plural  pronoun  ?  30.  Can  a  pnmoaa 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  one  sense  and  not  in  an  other  }  21.  If  Uie  antecedent  b  a 
coUeotlve  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  plurality,  moat  the  praaoim  alwaja  be  plmal?  81 
If  then  an  two  or  more  antecedents  connected  by  aiut,  moat  tlupraioan  always  be  plnral^ 
23.  If  then  an  antecedents  connected  by  or  or  mr,  is  the  pronoon  always  to  take  tham 
a^Mwately  ?  24.  Most  a  finite  verb  always  agree  with  iu  nominaCiTA  in  namber  and  par> 
aen?  26.  If  the  nominative  ia  a  collective  noon  ooaveying  dta  idea  of  plvrali^,  maac  ^ 
varb  alwaya  ba  plnzal  ?  36.  If  tbica  an  two  or  man  bobIbM^  mnumHiA  Wf  aa^  mask 
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tke  alwsTS b« plmml )  27.  w«fcM.»«.*.iwi«^fn«  — p 
■Iwayt  to  refer  to  them  sepumtely  ?  28.  DoM  the  ^apo>itfamft>  before  the  iUfaiMnBlwaya 
gOTcnt  the  verb?  29.  Can  the  preposition  to  gorem  «r  i»Mede  taxy  other  mood  titen  the 
uifinitiTe  i  30.  Is  the  preposition  to  "  understood  "  after  bid,  dare,fetit  and  eo  forth,  where 
H  ifl  ■*  enperftiunu  and  improper?"  31.  How  manj  and  what  exemptions  are  there  to  rale 
20th,  oonceminjr  participles  ?  33.  Hew  many  and  what  exceptiona  are  there  to  the  rnlefor 
adrertM?  88.  How  many  and  what  exceptions  are  there  tow  rvle  for  otnHimcti^  34. 
How  mmj  and  what  exeeptfama  are  there  to  the  nle  fiw  pvepodtioiiB  ?  U.  Is  tiker*  any 
exeeptioit  to  the  S4th  tnle,  eonceming  inteijeetloiu? 

Lbwoit  XL— Tk>  Omwfaiam. 

1.  How  many  of  the  tan  parte  <tfspeeeh  in  EngliBh  are  la  general  Ineapable  of  any  agree- 
m«at!  2.  Can  thera  be  a  ^tactical  relation  of  words  withont  either  agreement  or 
gorenuamt  ?  t.  Is  there  erer  any  needfiil  agreement  between  nnxclated  words  ?  4.  Is 
Uie  amn  relation  of  words  aeooardmg  to  the  sense  an  element  of  mnoh  Impoztanea  in  Ow- 
lish ayntax  ?  5.  What  paita  of  spoeeh  have  no  other  syntactical  property  than  that  of  d^u* 
relation  }  6.  What  roles  of  relstitm  are  commonly  found  in  grammars  ^  7.  Of  what  parts 
ui  syntax  eommonly  said  to  consist  ?  8.  Is  it  oonuDon  to  find  m  grammars,  Uie  roles  of  syn- 
tax well  adapted  to  their  purpose  ?  9.  Canyon  specify  some  that  ^^ar  to  be  fkolty?  10. 
Wherein  emsists  ihs  tnak  of  grammatical  doctrine,  and  how  can  one  judge  of  what  others 
teadk?  11.  Do  those  who  spMk  of  syntax  as  being  diTlded  into  two  parts.  Concord  and 
QoTemmant,  eommon^  adhere  to  loeh  dtririm^  12.  What  fids*  coneonls  and  fidse  gor- 
enunenta  are  dted  in  Oba.  7th  of  the  flnteh^itor}  18.  bitoften  expei^entto  jcdninthe 
same  rale  such  princ^des  as  mnst  ahraya  ba  amdied  separately  ^  14.  when  one  can  con- 
dense sereral  diiferent  principles  Into  one  role,  is  it  not  npedient  to  do  so?  IS.  Is  it 
ever  conv^ient  to  have  one  and  the  same  rule  applicable  to  different  parts  of  speech  i  16. 
Is  it  over  convenient  to  have  rules  divided  into  ports,  so  as  to  be  double  or  triple  in  their 
fonn?  17.  What  instance  of  extravagant  innovation  is  given  in  Oln.  12th  of  the  first 
chi^tar} 

Lbison  XQ.— Ton  Obsutations. 
18.  Can  a  miform  aeries  of  good  gramman,  Latin,  Oreck,  En^Ish,  ftc,  beprodnoed  by 
a  mere  revising  of  one  defective  book  for  each  langoage  i  19.  Whose  are  "  The  Prineiplee 
of  English  Qnunmar"  which  Dr.  Bullions  has  repubushed  witii  alterations,  "on  the  plan 
of  Murray's  Orammar  }  "  20.  Can  praiss  and  snooeea  entitle  to  critical  notice  wuks  in 
themadves  unworthy  of  it}  21.  Do  the  Latin  grammarians  ay  in  thefar  enumeration  of 
the  concords  in  Latin!  22.  What  is  said  in  Oba.  18th,  of  the  plan  of  mixing  syntax  with 
etymology  ?  28.  Do  not  the  principles  of  etymology  ^ect  those  of  syntax  i  34.  Can  any 
worda  agree,  or  disagree,  accept  in  something  tlut  bekogs  to  each  of  them }  2A.  How 
many  and  what  parts  en  speech  are  concerned  in  govevnment?  26.  Are  rules  of  aoretnment 
b>  be  applied  to  the  governing  w(«ds,  or  to  the  governed  f  27.  What  are  gerundives !  28. 
How  many  and  what  are  the  principles  of  syntax  which  belong  to  the  head  of  simple  rela- 
tion i  29.  How  many  agreements,  or  oonoords,  are  there  in  English  syntax }  80.  How 
many  mice  of  government  are  there  in  the  best  lAtin  grammars  ?  81.  What  fault  is  there 
in  the  usoal  dtstiUmtitm  of  these  rules!  32.  How  many  and  what  are  the  govemawnta  In 
Englidi  syntax  !  38.  Can  the  parsing  of  words  be  wied  by  any  transpo^on  whieh  does 
not  change  thrir  import!  34.  Can  the  parsing  of  words  be  effected  by  the  parser's  notion 
of  what  oeostitntes  a  simple  sentence !  36.  What  emanation  of  simple  and  compound 
sentenoee  is  cited  from  Dr.  Wilson,  in  Obs.  25  !  36.  What  notion  had  Dr.  Adam  of  simple 
and  omnpoond  sentences?  37.  Is  this  dootrineconsisteateitherwith  itself  or  with  Wilson's! 
88.  Saw  oan  one's  notim  of  «^ftpni  affect  his  mode  of  parsing,  and  his  distinction  of  sen- 
tneaa  aa  aimple  or  con^und ! 

Lbsson  Xin.  —  Abticlbs. 
1.  Can  one  noun  have  more  than  one  article  !  2.  Can  one  article  relate  to  more  than  one 
soon !  3.  Why  cannot  the  omission  of  an  article  constitute  a  proper  ellipsis  ?  4.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  article  with  respect  to  iu  noun !  6.  What  is  the  oaoal  portion  of  the 
artieU  with  respect  to  an  adjective  and  a  noun !  6.  Can  the  relative  position  of  the  article 
and  a^jeetiva  be  a  matter  of  indifference!  7.  What  adjeotiTea  exdnde,  or  sii^etsedek  the 
artide  !  8.  What  adjectives  precede  the  article  !  9.  What  fbur  adverbs  affect  the  positim 
of  the  srticle  and  a<!yective  ?  10.  Do  other  advnbs  come  between  the  article  snd  the  ad- 
jective !  11.  Can  any  of  the  definitives  which  preclude  an  or  a,  be  used  with  the  ac^ective 
onef  12.  When  tiie  adjective  follows  its  noun,  where  stands  the  article?  13.  Can  the 
uticle,  in  English,  ever  be  placed  after  its  nonn  ?  14.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  word  th» 
bdScm  comparatives  and  soperlativee  ?  16.  What  article  may  sometimes  be  used  in  lieu  of 
B  possessive  pronoon  ?  16.  Is  the  article  on  or  a  always  supposed  to  imply  unity !  17.  Ke- 
nieeting  on  <»  a,  how  does  present  usage  differ  from  the  usagv  of  ancient  writen?  18.  Can 
uwiassrtionGroiDtoiaaofanarticIegreatlyafliBettheimportofasentenee!  19.  Byarepeti- 
tiM«rdMaitk)abefin«  two  or  man  a^jMtlTMi  what  other  repetition  fa  im^M    SQ.  Sov 
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Lbbsoit  XIV.— Kouhi,  oa  Cubi. 
1.  la  bow  nuQiy  difbmt  wftTB  oanthsiioiDiiuitiTeoawbaaied?  3.  'Whatwtbt 
podtioa  of  the  nomiiutiTe  «od  verb,  and  when  is  it  Tuied  i  3.  With  what  nontnal 
the  Mcond  petaon.  does  the  imperatiTe  verb  agree?  4.  Why  is  it  thought  improper 
a  noun  in  two  cases  at  once  i  6.  What  case  in  X^tin  and  Greek  is  reckoned  tiu  md_ 
the  infinitive  mood  ?  6.  Can  this,  in  general,  be  literally  imitated  in  BngUsh  ?  ?■  Do 
English  aathois  adopt  the  Latin  doctnne  of  the  aocusattve  (or  objeotiTe)  before  tka  iiifa 
Hrei  8.  Is  die  oUectare*  when  it  oocnira  befera  tlie  mflnitiTC  inEQgliah,nBoaU7t^^ 
bj  some  Terb,  partaeiple,  or  prepo«ition }  9.  What  is  onr  nearest  aiqiroaeh  to  ne  U 
oonstntetionof^theaocusatiTebefbretheinfinitiTe?  10.  What  is  offpa^fwn,  and  from  «ha 
didit  receiTe  this  name  i  11.  Zs  there  a  constnietion  of  like  oases,  that  is  not  appoalis 
13.  To  whitdi  of  the  apposite  tenns  is  the  rule  for  aniosition  to  be  applied!  IS.  An«a| 
in  apposition  alwayi  to  be  paned  separately  i  14.  Wherein  are  the  common  rals  ud  14 
nition  of  apposition  fimlty  r  15.  Can  the  explanatocr  word  erer  be  placed  first!  14.  Iij 
erer  indifferent,  vbidi  word  be  called  the  prinoipat  and  which  the  explanatory,  ttm 
17.  Why  oannot  two  noons,  each  haring  the  possessiTe  sign,  be  put  in  ^ipaaitioairiftid 
other  i  18*  Wtiere  must  the  sign  ot  possession  be  p^  when  two  or  more  powsMtm  a 
inappodtioa?  19*  Isite<HnMableinthappf>sltiiontosnp|dybetweeiithowa>dssnlrili 
and  a  verb;  as,  **Atlfr.  Sodth's  [wAo  it]  the  bookseller!"  20.  How  can  a  aoaa  k< 
seem  to  be,  in  apposition  with  a  possessiTe  pronoun  i  21.  What  oonstnietitn  is  prodN 
by  the  nyaieiMM  of  ■  noon  or  pnmonn?  23.  What  is  the  oooitmolioii  of  anonn, 
amphalioally  repeats  the  idea  enggested  by  a  preceding  sentence ! 

Lbssok  XY.  —  Nouns,  ok  Casis.  ■ 

23.  CSan  words  (USbiing  in  number  be  in  appoution  with  each  odier?  24.  Whit  ii  A 
usual  oonstruction  ot  eaekothtr  mAotu  an  other  f  25.  Is  there  any  aigiunent  frommkfl 
for  taking  taeh  other  and  on«  an  other  as  compounds  i  26.  Do  we  often  put  proper  aoev; 
apportion  with  ^>peUatives  i  27.  What  preposition  is  often  put  between  noon*  tihatups 
ue  same  thing  i  28.  When  is  an  actiTC  rerb  followed  by  two  words  in  aiqMattiaai 
Does  sppositifm  require  any  other  agreement  than  that  of  esse !  80.  What  three  i 
OMiBtruction  qipear  like  exceptions  to  Rule  4th !  81.  Li  the  pluaso,  *'F<a  Dmtid 
vmttM  sake,"  which  word  is  goremed  by  taJu,  and  which  is  to  be  parsed  by  die 
opposition?  82.  In  the  sentence,  **  It  is  inon'«  to  err,"  what  is  supposed  to  gorem  mtt'i* 
38.  Does  the  possessiTe  case  admit  of  any  abstract  sense  or  constnietion  i  34.  yfhj  a  i 
reasonable  to  limit  the  gOTenment  of  the  possessiTe  to  nouns  only,  or  to  wordi  titat 
substantiTely  i  35.  Does  the  possessiTe  case  before  a  reel  perticiple  denote  the  powM 
of  something  i  36.  What  two  great  authors  differ  in  regard  to  the  ctnrectneM  af  A 
phnses,  "ypcmtheruIe'tbeinfobsa^>ed,''»aA**o/iitbeinffne^eetadf''  37.  Is  either  of  M 
ri^t  in  his  argument  i  88.  Is  itxt  distinction  between  the  participial  noun  and  Utt  pi4 
ci^de  well  preserred  by  Murray  and  hie  amenders  ?  89.  Who  inTented  the  doctrine,  IMI 
participle  and  its  adjuncts  may  be  used  as  <'  on*  imhm,"  and  in  that  eutad^  gP"^ 
poisnsffiTr  i  40.  Hstc  any  popular  authors  adopted  this  doctrine  i  41.  Is  die  dortri»e«4 
sustained  by  its  adopters,  or  is  it  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  general  grammsrF  tt 
Wlun  one  doubts  whether  a  participle  ought  to  be  the  goTcming  word  or  the  adjaixi' 
that  is,  whether  he  ongbt  to  use  the  possessiTe  case  before  it  or  the  objectiTe,—  whit  M 
he  do  i  43.  What  is  objected  to  the  sentences  in  which  participles  gorem  the  poMfli* 
ease,  and  paxtiouhuly  to  the  examplca  given  by  Friastler,  Hurray,  and  trthets,  te  sn« 
nuh  a  Mmstmotion  ri^!  44.  Do  the  teaohers  of  this  doctrine  agree  among  theBimi'^ 
46.  How  does  the  an&er  of  this  work  ^erally  dispose  of  such  govemmeat?  «.  M 
he  poritlrely  determine,  that  the  partio^  shonU  Nsvar  be  aUowed  to  gorern  the  psMSi*! 
caaeF 

LasBON  XVl  —  Noum,  oa  Cisas.  i 
47.  Are  the  distinctions  of  roice  and  of  time  aa  much  regarded  in  partioii^  junuuK 
participles !  48.  Why  cannot  an  omission  of  the  possessiTe  sign  be  accounted  a  tree 
tit  t  49.  What  is  the  usual  position  of  the  possessiTe  esse,  and  what  exceptions  »f  that! 
50.  In  what  other  form  can  uie  moaning  of  the  possessiTe  case  be  expressed?  61.  h  ikt 
possessive  often  governed  what  is  not  expressed !  52.  Does  every  possessiresi^iBV^  I 
a  separate  gOTemin^  noun  !  58.  How  do  onnpounda  take  the  sign  of  possession}  M-D* 
we  put  the  dan  of  posseadon  always  and  only  where  the  two  tems  of  the  poasstsitvi^ 
tionmeet^  o5.  Can  the  possessiTe  sign  erer  be  rightly  added  to  a  separate  a^setnt!: 
56.  What  is  said  of  the  omiaaioa  of  «  from  the  possessiTe  singular  on  account  of  its  hiia<| 
sound  ?  57.  What  errors  do  Ku-kham,  Smith,  and  others,  teach  conceming  the  posHsn* 
singular  i  58.  Why  is  Murray's  rule  for  the  possessiTe  case  objecUonsble  i  59.  Do  cm- 
pounds  embracing  the  possessiTe  case  appear  to  be  written  with  sufficient  nutonitr! 
80.  WhatmlBi  Cor  nouns  coming  together  an  iniartedin  Obs.  Slat  on  Biile4th}  81.  Dm* 
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eworth  notice,  between  auoh  terau  or  tikinge  iS  Maart-mu*  ind  k«arf»-eam;  &  Aantwaud 
Wifip;  lAMdaMfiUid  ft  htadtman;  B  laS/a-ti^ptr  «ad  a  Ah^'<  aUppert  68^  Whw8 
i(e ia ntterlf  imwttled,  what  gnidaaee  ihomd  be  tought?  64.  What  peenliaritiM  an 
feed  in  legird  to  the  noaa  «ubr  66.  What  peooliuitiM  hai  the  wMNHtre  omo  fai 
^titeanditiTei?  66.  What  li  nmaAad  of  uio  piwtTa  rdation  Pet  ween  time  and 
in^  W.  What  la  obwrwd  of  noBiia  of  wdAi^  uuiatme,  og  tiaie,  coining  fanmeitiately 

LnitnT  XVIL  — Noon^  ob  Gum. 
ILAndHraai^azeoptionaoroUestioiiato^aldnilo,  ■■AotiTCTeriagOTanitiie  db- 
dneue^"  69.  Of  how  nuw  dnhnnt  oonitnuttiana b  tlu  obgeettre  oaio  mKoptflile? 
,  Vbit  ii  the  omal  pontion  of  the  objeetlTe  ease,  and  what  exceptions  an  there  ?  71. 
iHtT  tlimg  bnt  th«  goreming  of  an  objeotiTe  nonn  at  pronoun  make  an  aetire  verb 
■atiTe?  72.  In  the  Mntenee,  "  What  Aom  I  to  do  with  thee  how  in  Am  and  do  to 
laned  ?  73.  Cm  infinitiTes,  participlei,  phraeev,  Mntenoee,  and  parte  of  lentences,  be 
llj«iiitheolriectiTeeMe?"  74.  In  the  sentence,  **I  knov  leJ^rshe  blushed,"  how  is 
wtobepsnad^  75.  In  the  sentence,  *<I  Anoki  tAof  liesriH  oometh,"  howaraAnevand 
(tabaptned?  76.  In  the  sentence, ''And  JWmm  ha  mxnimed  Pttar"  how  an  SAmow 
iPito- to  be  parsed?  77.  In  such  sentencaa  is,  "  I  paid  him  tha  «on<jy,"— "He  asked 
■tiufiMifKDn,**howanthetwoo14eetiTBBtobspaned?  78.  Does  any  verb  in  English 
?  gornn  two  objecttres  that  are  not  coupled  ?  79.  Are  then  any  of  our  possiTe  Terbe 
it  can  properly  gorem  the  objectiTe  case  f  80.  In  not  onr  language  like  the  Latin,  in 
F«t  to  Tots  goreming  two  cases,  and  pHehrea  retaining  the  Utter }  81.  How  do  our 
mniMiiitB  now  dispose  of  what  remains  to  ns  of  the  old  Saxon  datire  ease  \  82.  Do  any 
ratiblewritasalknr  passive  rerbs to  gorern  the otgectiTe  case?  88.  Wbatsarslindley 
my  sbottt  this  pMriye  goTwmmoBt  >  84.  Why  Is  the  position,  "AetiTa  Tens  «mm 
K^cettra  case,"  of  no  use  to  die  eomposar  f  W.  On  what  Is  the  eonstmetton  «  sams 
M  fbonded  ?  66.  Does  this  oonstmction  admit  of  any  variety  in  the  position  of  the 
^<  87.  Does  an  dlhMds  of  tiie  Terb  or  psrticiple  change  this  construction  into  appo- 
n!  88.  b  it  ever  right  to  put  both  terms  before  the  verb }  89.  What  kinds  of  words 
I  uke  different  eases  after  them  i  90.  Csn  a  participle  which  is  ^vemed  by  a  preposi- 
i,  hire  %  case  after  it  which  is  gOTsmed  by  neither  }  91.  How  u  the  word  man  to  ba 
Kd in  the  following  example )  **niaatraaoiiBflraM^Assivayoung  moh,  lahallneithar 
(apt  to  palliate,  nor  deny. 

LxssoK  XYin.  — Kotrm,  os  Cabm. 
*1  la  what  kinda  of  examples  do  we  meet  with  a  doubtfal  ease  after  a  participle  ?  98. 
be  caw  after  the  rerb  reckoned  doubtful,  when  the  antrjeet  going  before  is  a  sentence,  or 
Mthiag  not  declinable  by  cases  ?  94.  In  the  sentence,  "  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a 
ihr.  is  %fwmmHr"  nrhat  is  tha  ease  of  lekolmr  and  gamttltFt  and  why!  96.  An  fhsre 
rverbi  fhst  sometlmss  oomwot  like  eases,  and  sometimes  govern  na  objeettve>  96. 
ut  baits  an  there  in  the  rules  given  by  Loteth,  Mumjf,  SiiUtk,  and  others,  for  tha  oobi- 
ictioii  of  aueat  97.  Can  a  prepodtion  erw  govern  any  tiling  else  than  a  noun  or  a 
DOim>  98.  la  every  thing  that  a  preposition  gorems,  necessarily  supposed  to  have  eases, 
I  to  be  in  the  otgectlve  i  99.  Why  or  wherein  is  the  common  rule,  '*  Prepositions  govern 
ot^ective  esse,"  defective  or  instmdent?  100.  In  such  phrases  as  h»  vom,  atjb-wtt  m 
timter,  bow  is  the  adjective  to  be  paned  ?  101.  In  such  expressiona  as,  *•  I  give  it  up 
W,"— « I  take  it  /m-  gtrntti,"  how  Is  the  participle  to  be  parsed  ?  102.  In  siteh  ^irasea 
itoM>,/ioMcAafic*,(itf  now,  how  is  the  latter  word  to  be  parsed!  103.  What  peotiliarity 
ksQ  in  the  Gonstructioii  of  nonns  of  time,  measun,  distance,  or  value  ?  104.  What  » 
ened of  the  words  jiAs,  N«ar,  end  tUght   105.  What  is  observed  of  tiio  word  toDrCAf 

■  According  to  Johnson  and  To<^e,  what  is  worthy  in  such  phrases  as,  "  Wo  worth  the 

107.  After  verbs  of  f^ving,  pofftng,  and  the  like,  what  ellipsis  b  apt  to  occur  ? 

■  TVhat  is  observed  of  the  nouns  tued  in  dates  ?  109.  What  defect  is  observable  in  tht 
uaos  niks  for  "the  case  abaoluto,"  or  "the  nominative  independent!"  110.  In 
rainy  ways  is  the  nominative  ease  put  absoloto!  111.  What  partidpleis  often  ttndar- 
>d  after  nouns  put  absolute!  112.  fii  how  many  ways  can  nouns  of  ue  second  peiaon 
nployed!  113.  What  is  said  of  nouns  used  in  exclamations,  or  in  mottoes  snd  abbre- 
icdtt^n^}   lU.  What  is  observed  of  such  phrsses  as,  "Aoiuf  to  Aon^"— to 

116.  What  authors  deny  tha  existence  of  "the  case  absolnto!" 

iMSoy  XDL— AMwmvM. 

•  Does  the  a^jsotive  frequently  idato  to  what  is  not  uttored  with  ft !  2.  What  is  ob- 
red  of  those  roles  whi(^  suppose  every  adjective  to  reUto  to  some  noun !   8.  To  what 

*  the  adjective  usually  relate,  when  it  stands  alone  after  a  finite  verb  ?  4.  Where  Is  the 
10  01  pronoun,  when  an  sdjeotive  follows  an  infinitive  ot  a  participle?  6.  What  is  ob- 
'td  of  actives  preceded  by  <*«B^^*'>"^^P'"'<^7^  0>  What  ia  said  of  the  position 
^  adjective!  7,  In  iriiat  initanoaa  is  tha  a^lcetiTe  placed  after  Its  non !  8.  In  what 
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iiutaiiees  may  tke  ac|je<^T«  titkar  pnoeda  or  S.  What  are  th»  aaaNiM- 

tioD  and  import  of  the  phraaaa.  m  particuUr,  in  fenermly  and  the  Uke  }  10.  Wha*  »  and  d 
•4jactiTea  as  agreeing  or  disagreeiDg  with  th«r  nouna  in  nundieri  11.  What  is  nlaii  ni 
of  CAm  aadfibrt  ainjntxiagtotwo  nouaa  oonneeted }  13.  What  la  TenaaAed  o#  the  im  d 
a^jectiTQB  fiir  adverbs?  18.  Bow  ean  uu  daCannliie  whether  as  a4)eotiTe  or  on  Adwh  it 
xeqoired  ?  14.  What  is  reraaiksd  of  the  j^aouu  of  two  or  more  adjjestiTCB  beAm  mm 
noun  i  15.  ^w  caa  «•  amid  tha  ambign^  whioh  Br.  Piiaatlqr  notieoB  intb*  nee  of  At 
aiiiieotiTeMf 

Lbhov  ZX.'^-FMifoinn. 
1.  Can  suoh  proiouju  aa  stand  for  tlungt  not  named,  be  said  to  agree  with  the  nouna  fa 
which  they  axe  sabatitated  ?  2.  la  the  pronoun  im  singular  when  it  ia  used  in  lien  o£  It 
3.  Is  the  pronoun  yow  singular  when  used  in  Ueaof  tAoMortAMf  4.  What  is  there  reli- 
able in  the  construction  of  ourtelf  and  yowtel/t  5.  Of  what  person,  number,  and  grrsdnr, 
is  the  relaUve,  when  put  after  sueh  terms  of  addreaa  aa,  yow  ituftUf,  yomr  Highnm*,  ym 
Lordth^  yow  Honour  t  6.  How  does  the  BnglisH  fiahton  of  putting  yaw  for  thou^  camfm 
with  tlw  usage  of  the  French,  and  of  other  nMiona  ?  7>  Co  any  imagine  tbeae  fanhimislto 
aubstitutiona  to  be  morally  objecticmable  }  8.  What  figurea  ai  xhetnie  are  liable  to  afta 
the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedents  }  9.  How  doea  the  proooon  agree  «tt 
its  noun  in  cases  m  personification  i  10.  How  does  the  pronoun  agree  with  its  nous  is 
cases  of  metaphor  ?  11.  How  does  the  pronoun  agree  with  its  noun  in  oaaea  <^  raetODjw'r 
12.  How  does  the  isonoun  agree  with  its  noun  in  cases  of  synecdoche  >  13.  What  is  m 
usual  poation  of  pronouns,  and  what  exceptions  sre  there  i  14.  When  s  pronoun  repnaeA 
a  phraae  or  sentence,  of  what  person,  number,  and  gender  is  iti  16.  Under  whet  oIksb- 
stancea  can  a  pronoun  agree  with  either  of  two  antecedenta?  16.  With  what  does  As 
relMive  agree  whui  an  other  word  ia  introduced  by  the  pronoun  itt  17.  In  tha  asnttain 
"iK  is  us&ss  to  complain,"  what  does  it  represent  ?  18.  How  are  relatiTe  and  interrogslin 
pronouns  placed  i  19.  What  are  the  chiei  oonstmotional  peculiarities  of  the  relatire  pa- 
nouns?  20.  Why  does  the  author  diacard  the  two  special  rules  commonly  giTea  Sk  Oi 
construction  of  ruatirflaF 

Lesson  XXI.  ■ —  Paowotnra, 

21.  To  what  part  of  speech  lA  the  greatest  number  of  rules  applied  in  parsing  ?  23.  Of 
the  twenty-four  rules  in  this  work,  how  many  are  applicable  to  pronouns  ?  23.  Of  Ae 
seren  rules  for  cases,  how  many  are  applicable  to  relatives  and  inteirogativea  ?  24.  WW 
is  remarked  of  the  ellipsis  or  omission  of  the  relative  ?  25.  What  is  said  of  the  supprMia 
of  the  antecedent  i  26.  What  is  noted  of  the  word  wAuA,  as  applied  to  pereons  ?  1*. 
What  reUtive  is  qptdied  to  a  pcopor  noun  taken  meidy  aa  a  name  i  28.  When  do  we  » 
ploy  the  same  xelafilTe  in  tueoessiTO  clauses  i  29.  What  odd  use  is  aomeCimes  ma^  et  tb 
pronoun  yourt  30.  Under  what^wrs  of  syntax  did  the  old  grammarians  rank  the  (had 
eonatruotion  of  a  noun  of  multitude  ?  31.  Doaaa  oollectiTgnftitn  with  ^^aj^piiM.  j-g-irii 
hi^oan  it  erer  admit  of  a  plural  verb  or  pronoun  i  32.  Do  collectire  nouna  generally  aiaA 
of  being  made  literally  plural  i  33.  When  joint  antecedents  are  of  different  pecaoi^  vjA 
wh^  person  does  the  pronoun  agree  i  34.  When  joint  antecedents  di&r  ia  gender  d 
what  gender  is  the  pronoun  i  3fi.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say,  **  The  first  baa  a  leius,  mmd  tte 
other  an  asper  over  t^em  t "  36.  Can  nouns  without  and  be  taken  jointly,  as  if  they  helkJ 
87.  Can  singular  anteoedenu  be  so  auggested  as  to  require  a  plural  pronoun,  whea  osly  sat 
of  them  ia  uttered  i  88.  Why  do  singular  anteoedeids  eoaneoted  by  or  or  nor  appuM  U 
require  a  Angular  pronoun!  39.  Can  differing  anteeedents  couaected  by  or  be  ^r^t^r^ 
represented  by  differing  pronouns  connected  in  the  same  way  ?  40.  Why  are  weqittoai 
•  plural  pronoun  after  antecedents  of  diffiarent  genders  ?  41.  Do  the  Latin  gramami*  teadi 
the  same  doctrine  aa  the  Sn^ish,  sonoeming  nominatives  or  antecedeiUs  ooamacted  £b> 
jonotiTaly  i 

Lmbok  XXIL  — Vsrbs. 
1.  What  ia  necessary  to  every  finite  verb  ?  2.  What  is  remarked  of  such  ezamito  m 
this  :  "  The  Pletaures  of  Memory  wxu  pubUaked  in  1792  ? "  3.  What  is  to  be  done  vtt 
"TAinAs /to  myself,"  and  the  Uke  ?  4.  Is  it  right  to  say  with  Smith,  "Brery  huaM 
year*  oomtittUet  a  century  !"  6.  What  needless  elliwes  both  of  nominativea  and  of  vets 
are  commonly  supposed  by  our  grammarians  i  6.  What  actual  dlipais  usoaUy  occnn  vtt 
the  imperative  mood  i  7.  What  is  observed  concerning  the  place  df  the  verb  i  8.  Wktf 
besides  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  verb  ?  9.  What  Is  remaiked  d 
the  fiiulty  omission  of  the  pronoun  it  before  Uie  verb  ?  10.  When  an  ioflnitive  phzMc  b 
made  the  aubject  of  a  vert^  do  the  words  remain  adjuncta,  or  are  they  abatract?  11.  How 
can  we  introduce  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  the  infinitivei  and  still  make  the  whole  phi— 
the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  i  12.  Can  an  olyeotive  before  the  infinitive  become  "  the  ash- 
ject  of  the  affirmation  i "  13.  In  making  a  phrase  the  subjectof  a  verb,  do  we  produce  aa 
exception  to  Bule  14th  i  14.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say,  with  Dr.  Ash,  "  The  king  and  qaea 
appearing  in  public  was  the  oauae  of  my  going! "   Ifi.  What  iniMmfirttniiiy  u  feaad  m 
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tmwTf  wtOi  reEsrence  to  lib  «  rtMM&afHw  unimieet  f  "  10.  What  ia  Dr.  Webster's  ninth 
■ok  of  ajntax?  17.  Why  did  Murray  think  all  Webster'a  examples  imder  this  rule  bad 
Sngliah  i  18.  Why  are  both  parties  wrong  in  this  inltance }  19.  What  strange  error  is 
aught  by  Cobbett,  and  by  Wright,  in  regard  to  the  relative  and  its  verb  ?  20.  Is  It  demon- 
Arable  HuA  Terbaoften  agree  mth  ralatiTes  i  31.  What  is  obserred  of  the  agreement  of 
wtbi  in  iutanogatiTe  atnteneaa?  32.  Do  ire  mr  find  the  ml^aactiTe  mood  put  after  % 
dativa  pronoun?  2S.  What  ianmatked  of  the  diAnnee  between  the  indicadTe  tad  th« 
lubjunotiTe  mood,  and  of  the  limita  of  the  latter  ? 

Lmww  XXnL— YmRBa. 
24,  la  respect  to  collectfn  noiuu,  how  is  It  ganeraUy  dstennlnedt  whether  fhej  eonrey 
ihe  idea  of  plurality  or  not?  25.  What  is  fftated  of  tiiendes  of  Adam,  Lowth,  Hurray,  and 
CrUunu  concerning  coUectlTe  nouns  }  26.  What  is  Nixon's  notion  Vt  construction  of 
he  rerb  and  collective  noun  i  27.  Does  this  author  appear  to  have  nined  "  a  clear  idea  of 
he  nature  of  a  collective  noun?"  28.  What  great  uiBculty  does  Murray  admowledge 
xmemiixig  "nouns  of  multitude?"  29.  Does  Murray's  notion,  that  collective  nouns  are 
A  different  aorta,  appear  to  be  consistent  or  warrantable  ?  30.  Can  words  that  agree  with 
he  same  collective  noun»  be  of  different  numbers?  31.  What  is  observed  of  collective 
KMUU  wed  partitively  i  82.  Which  are  the  most  apt  to  be  taken  plnraUy,  ooUactiens  of 
>ersonB,  or  collectiona  of  things  ?  S8.  Can  a  eoUsotivo  nouot  as  wash,  take  »  jdnzal  ad- 
ective  before  it?  34.  What  U  observed  of  the  ezpreadons*  tMett  jwqnbi  (Asas  ffMtry,  fAsas 
vtt  t  3fi.  What  is  observed  of  sentences  like  the  following,  in  whitui  there  seems  to  be  no 
lominative :  "  There  are  from  eight  to  twelve  proEsssors  ? "  36.  What  rule  does  Dr.  Web- 
iter  give  for  such  examples  as  the  following  :  "There  wo*  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ihousand  pounds  ? "  87.  What  grammarians  teach,  that  two  or  more  nouns  connected  by 
tndy  *'  alwm  require  the  verb  or  pronoun  to  which  tiiey  refer,  to  be  in  the  plural  number  ?  " 
)8.  Does  Hnrray  acknowledge  or  furnish  any  ezeeptions  to  this  doctrine  ?  89.  On  wluA 
irindple  can  one  justify  such  an  example  as  this :  **AS  work  and  no  pk9,  makm  Jack  a  dull 
Kiy  ?  40.  What  is  remarked  of  instances  like  the  following  :  "  Priors  Henry  and  Emina 
nntain*  an  other  beautiful  example?"  41.  What  is  said  of  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
unction  andt  42.  When  the  speaker  changes  his  nominative,  to  take  a  strongn  one,  what 
concord  has  the  verb }  43.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  and  explain  a 
^receding  one,  what  agreement  has  the  verb }  44.  What  grammarian  approves  of  such 
ixpresaious  aa,  "  Two  and  two  u  four  ?  "  45.  What  is  observed  of  verbs  that  agree  with 
he  nearest  nominative,  and  are  understood  to  the  rest  i  46.  When  the  nominatives  con> 
lected  are  of  different  peraons,  of  what  person  is  the  verb  ? 

I^nsON  XXIV.  — YutBS. 
47.  What  is  the  s^tax  of  the  verb,  when  one  of  its  nominatives  is  expressed*  and  an 
iCheror  others  imphed  ?  48.  What  is  the  syntax  of  the  verb,  when  there  are  nominatives 
»n netted  hj  aiT  49.  What  is  the  construction  when  two  nominatives  are  connected  by 
u  M*  bvt,  or  joM  t  fiO.  Can  words  connected  by  with  be  properly  used  aa  joint  nomina- 
irea?  S\.  Doea  the  anidogy  of  other  languages  with  onrsprove  any  thing  on  this  point? 
iS.  What  does  Cobbett  say  about  una  put  fi>r  oniir  68.  What  ia  the  conttruction  of  such 
expressions  as  this :  *'A  torch,  anuff  and  aU,  goet  out  in  a  moment  ?  "  64.  Does  our  rule  for 
.he  verb  and  disjunct  nominativeB  derive  confirmation  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  syntax  i 
15.  Why  do  collective  nouns  singular,  when  connected  by  or  or  nor,  admit  of  a  ploral  verb  ? 
>6.  In  the  expression,  "/,  thou,  or  he,  may  affinn,"  of  what  person  and  number  is  the  verb  ? 
)7.  Who  says,  "the  verb  agrees  with £A«  notntno^'m/"  58.  What  authors  pre£»  "th» 
learettperton,"  and  "  the  plural  ntmber  t "  59.  What  authors  prefer  *'  the  nmmtt  nominaiiv^ 
vhether  singular  or  plural  i  "  60.  What  author  declares  it  improper  ever  to  connect  by  or 
ir  nor  iauy  n(HninatiTea  that  require  different  forms  of  the  ven> }  61.  What  ia  Cbbbetfi 
'ebarftint^"  on  this  head?  63.  Can  a  leugma  of  the  verb  be  proved  to  be  right,  in 
pite  of  these  authorities  ?  63.  When  a  verb  has  nominatives  of  different  persons  or  num- 
lers,  connected  by  or  or  nor,  with  which  of  them  does  it  oomtrwnly  agree  ?  64.  When  does 
t  agree  with  the  remoter  nominative }  65.  When  a  noun  is  implied  In  an  adjective  of  a 
Itfferent  number,  which  word  is  regarded  in  the  formation  of  the  verb  }  66.  What  ia 
'emarked  concerning  the  place  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  \  67.  When  verbs 
tre  connected  by  en%  or,  or  mr.  do  they  necessarily  agree  with  the  ssme  nomlnatiTa  \  68. 
^y  ia  the  thirteenth  rule  of  the  author's  Institutes  and  first  lines  not  retained  ai  a  rule 
nthiaworiE?  69.  Are  rerbi  often  connected  without  agreeio^  in  mood,  t«nae^  andfcum? 

Lissoii  XXV.— Ybbbs. 
70.  What  partiemlar  eoBTenienee  do  we  find  In  having  most  of  our  tenses  ooniposed  of 
eparaUe  wards?  71.  Is  the  connecting  of  verbs  elliptically,  or  by  parts,  any  thing  peou- 
Ur  to  our  language?  73.  What  fkults  appear  in  the  teaching  of  our  grammarians  con- 
«ming  do  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  verbs  ? "  73.  What  notions  have  been  entertained 
loneeming  the  word  to  as  used  befbre  the  infinitive  verb  ?  74.  How  doesDr.  Aahparsate 
i^ion  the  infliUtite?  75.  What  grammarianahare  tangkt that  the  prepodtioa  Pt  govema 
50 
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the  inBnitiTe  mood  ?  76.  Does  Lowth  agree  with  Hurray  in  the  anomaly  of  sopposifig 
to  a  preposition  tliat  gorems  nothing  ?  77.  Why  do  those  teach  justasinconsisteuuy,  who 
forbear  to  call  the  to  a  preposition  ?  78.  What  objections  are  there  to  the  rule,  with  its  ex- 
ccptions,  *'  One  verb  governs  an  other  in  the  InflnitiTe  mood } "  79.  What  large  exceptin 
to  this  rule  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Bullions  ?  SO.  Are  the  countless  exampki 
tit  this  exception  truly  elliptical?  81.  Is  the  InflnitlTe  ever  governed  by  a  prepmttioB  b 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian?  82.  Whst  whimsical  account  of  the  Si^Ubil  inflnitiTeif 
given  by  Nixon  ?  83.  How  was  theinfinitive  expressed  in  the  Anglo-SaxonoftiieeleTeBtk 
century !  84.  What  does  Richard  Johnson  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  Latin  infinitm  ii 
eometimsB  governed  by  a  preposition  ?  85.  Wliat  reasons  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  d» 
infinitive  is  not  a  noun }  86.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  to  before  the  infinitive  it  * 
preposition  ?  87.  What  does  Dr.  Wilson  say  of  the  character  and  import  of  the  iufinjliie: 
88.  To  what  other  terms  can  the  infinitive  be  connected  ?  89.  What  is  the  infinitive,  b1 
A»  what  things  may  it  stand  ?  90.  Do  these  ten  heads  nnbrace  all  the  uses  of  the  tafiai- 
tive?  91.  What  is  observed  of  Murray's  "ut/fiitrnw  AMda  oAfofute/"  92.  What  is  said  of 
thepontionof  the  infinitive?  93.  Is  the  infinitive  eva liable  to  be  nusplaoed? 

Lbssos  XXVI.— Vekbs.  | 
94.  What  is  observed  of  the  frequent  ellipses  of  the  verb  ta  be,  supposed  by  Allen  ad  I 
others  ?   9d.  What  is  said  of  the  suppression  of  to  and  the  insertion  a£  be;  as,  "To  task*  | 
^imseU  Ad  heard?"    96.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  sign  to  before  an  abstract  infinitin,  ! 
where  it  shows  no  relation  ?   97.  MHiat  is  observed  concerning  the  distinction  otvoia  in  , 
simple  infinitive  and  the  first  participle  ?    98.  What  do  our  grammarians  teach  conceniitt;  j 
the  omissionofMj  beforethe  infinitive,  after  &td,dare,/eeA  &c.  ?    99.  How  do  Ingersoll,  Kiik-  < 
ham,  and  Smith,  agree  with  their  master  Murray,  concerning  such  examples  as,  "Ld  m  : 
got"    100.  \Vhat  is  affirmed  of  the  difliculties  of  parsing  the  inSuitive  according  to^  ; 
code  of  Murray  ?  101.  How  do  Nutting,  Kirkham,  Nixon,  Cooper,  and  Sanborn,  a^eevtt 
Murray,  or  %s'ith  one  an  other,  in  pointing  out  what  governs  the  infinitive  ?    102.  nlisi  i»  \ 
Murray  and  nthf^rs  mean  by  **  neuter  verb*,"  when  they  tell  us  that  the  taking  of  the  infimtif* 
without  to  "  extends  only  to  activcand  neuter  rtrbs  ? "     103.  How  is  the  infinitive  uwl 
after&w^r  104.  How,  after  (Aire  f    105.  How,  after/eelf    106.  How,  alter  Aeorf    107.  Hiv. 
tSlGT  let*     108.  How,  after  mojtef     109.  How,after  needt    110.  Iswedeveran  auxilian' 
111.  AVhat  errors  are  taught  by  Grealeaf  concerning  dara  and  wed  or  nMtfaf  112.  A\'hatis»^ 
of  aee,  as  governing  the  infinitive?    113.  Do  any  other  verbs,  besides  these  eight,  take  tbt 
infinitive  after  them  without  tor   114.  How  is  tiie  infinitive  used  after  have,  Mp,  and Jmd^ 
115.  When  two  ormore  infinitives  occur  in  die  same  construction,  mustft)  be  uaadviA 
each?    116.  What  is  said  of  the  sign  to  after  tAm  or  as  r 

LbSSON  XXVU.— pAETICrPLES. 

1.  What  questionable  uses  of  participles  are  commonly  admitted  by  grammarians?  1 
Why  does  the  author  incline  to  condemn  these  peculiarities  ?  3.  What  is  observed  of  the  ksI- 
tiplicity  of  uses  to  which  the  participle  in  i«g  may  be  turned  i  4.  What  is  said  of  the  pir- 
tioiples  which  some  suppose  to  be  put  alwtdute  ?  5.  How  are  participles  placed?  6.  Whit 
Is  said  of  the  transitive  use  of  such  words  as  imisooinMo/  7.  What  distinction,  in  respatt 
to  government,  Is  to  be  observed  between  a  partidple  and  a  participial  noun  ?  8.  MThatsuII 
we  do  when  of  after  the  participial  noun  is  objectionable?  9.  Whatissaidof  theccxrectiDa 
of  those  examples  in  which  a  needless  article  or  possessive  is  put  before  the  participle?  1<L 
What  is  stated  of  the  retaining  of  adverbs  with  participial  nouns  ?  11.  Can  woras  hsTint 
the  form  of  the  first  participle  be  nouns,  and  clearly  known  to  be  such,  when  they  haveae 
acl}ancta  ?  12.  What  strictures  are  made  on  Murray,  I^ennie^  and  Bullions,  with  rcfetmrt 
to  examples  in  which  an  infinitive  follows  the  participial  noun  ?  13.  In  what  instances  it 
the  first  participle  equivalent  to  the  infinitive  ?  14.  What  is  said  of  certain  infinitives  nf- 
posed  to  be  erroneously  put  for  participles  ?  15.  What  verbs  take  the  participle  lAer 
them,  and  not  the  infinitive  ?  16.  What  is  said  of  those  examples  in  which  participles  wte 
to  be  made  the  objects  of  verbs?  17.  What  is  said  of  the  teaching  of  Murray  and  ocken. 
that,  "  The  participle  with  its  adjuncts  may  be  considered  as  a  mbtlan  tire  phrase  t "  18.  How 
does  the  English  participle  compare  with  the  Latin  gerund  i  IB.  How  do  Dr.  Adam  sihI 
others  suppose  "  the  gerund  in  English"  to  become  a  "  substantive,"  or  noun  ?  SO.  He* 
does  the  French  construction  of  participles  and  infinitives  compare  with  the  En^ish  ? 
Lesson  XXVIII, — Pabticiplbs. 

21.  What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  we  use  the  possessive  case  before  words  a 
or  not  i  22.  What  is  said  of  the  distinguishing  or  confounding  of  difiisrent  parts 
speech,  such  as  verbs,  participles,  and  nouns  ?  23.  With  how  many  other  parta  of  speech 
ooesW.  Allen  confound  the  participle?  24.  How  is  the  distinguishing  of  the  participle  Ana 
the  verbal  noun  inculcated  by  Allen,  and  their  difference  of  meaning  by  Mnrray  ?  25.  Is 
it  pretended  that  the  authorities  and  reasons  which  oppose  the  mixed  cons  traction  of  par- 
ticiples,  are  sufficimt  to  prove  such  usage  altogether  inadmissible  ?  26.  Is  it  pnper  to 
tneh,  in  general  terms,  that  liie  noon  or  pnmoon  whieh  Umits  the  mening    a  fifr-y* 
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!hovid  be  pnt  in  the  possaHire  case  r  27.  What  ii  r«narked  of  diRerent  cbmb  used  indii- 
srizninatelf  before  the  participle  or  verbal  noun  ?  2B.  What  say  Crombie  and  others  about 
:hiB  disputable  phraaeology  ?  29.  What  aavB  Brown  of  this  their  teaching  »  30.  How  do 
Piiestlcv  and  others  pretend  to  distinguish  between  the  participial  and  the  snbttantive  nae 
>f  Terbals  in  ing  t  31.  "What  does  Brown  say  of  this  doctrine  }  32.  If  when  a  participle  be- 
iomen  an  adjective  it  drojps  its  regimen,  should  it  not  also  drop  it  on  becoming  a  noun? 
t3.  Where  the  sense  adniits  of  a  choice  of  construction  in  respect  to  the  participle,  is  not 
ittention  due  to  the  analogy  of  general  grammar  ?  34.  Docs  it  appear  that  nouns  before 
larticipleaareleBsfrequentlysubjcctedtotheirgovemmentthanpronouns?  35.  Why  must 
I  grammarian  discriminate  between  icUoms,  or  peculiarities,  and  the  common  mode  of  ex[Hres- 
lion  !  36.  Is  the  Latin  gerund,  likr  the  verbal  in  tn^,  sometimea  aetive,  sometimes  paa- 
>ivc ;  and  when  the  former  governs  the  genitive,  do  we  imitate  the  idiom  in  Bnghsh  i 
}7.  Is  it  agreed  among  grammarians,  that  the  Latin  gerund  may  govern  the  genitive  of  the 
igent  ?  38.  What  distinction  between  the  participiu  and  the  substantive  uie  of  verbals  in 
■nff  do  Crombie  and  others  propose  to  make  ?  39.  How  does  this  accord  with  the  views  of 
Vf  army,  Lowth,  Adam,  and  Brown  i  40.  How  docs  Hilcy  treat  the  English  participle  ? 
11.  What  further  is  remarked  concerning  false  teaching  in  relation  to  participles} 

Lesson  XXtX. — Advbbbs. 
1.  What  is  replied  to  Dr.  Adam's  suggestion,  that,  "Adverbs  sometimes  qualify  subatan- 
ivca?"  2.  Do  not  adverbs  sometimes  relate  to  participial  nouns?  3.  If  an  adverbial  word 
relatea  direcUy  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  does  not  tiiat  fact  constitute  it  an  adjective  >  4.  Axe 
tuch  expreaaiona  as,  "  the  thm  ministry/'  « the  above  diBCOurse,"  good  EngUsh,  or  bad-~w^ 
mthorized,  or  not?  0.  When  words  commonly  used  as  adverbi  assume  the  constmctlontrf 
lottns.  how  are  they  to  be  parsed }  6.  Uuat  not  the  parser  be  careful  to  distinguish 
ibvcrbs  used  substantively  or  aajectively,  from  such  as  may  be  better  resolved  by  the  suppoa- 
ng  of  an  ellipsis?  7.  How  is  an  adverb  to  be  parsed,  when  it  seems  to  be  pnt  fbr  a  verb^ 
i.  How  are  adverlw  to  be  parnr-d  in  such  expressions  as,  "Avay  with  himt"  9.  What  ia 
ibserved  of  the  relation  of  conjunctive  ulverbs,  and  of  the  misuse  of  whm  t  10.  What  ia 
taid  in  regard  to  the  placing  «  adverln  ?  11.  What  si^gestionB  are  made  oonoaming  th* 
word  not  12.  What  is  remarked  of  two  or  more  negattvea  In  the  same  sentence?  13.  It 
:hat  a  correct  rule  which  says,  *•  Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  each  other,  or  are  equiv- 
ilent  to  an  affirmative  ? "  14.  What  is  tho  dispute  among  grammarians  concerning  the 
adoption  of  or  or  nor  after  natornof  16.  What  fault  is  found  with  the  opinion  of  Priestley, 
Vlturay,  Ingersoll,  and  Smith,  that  "  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  nearly  equal  pro- 
priety?" 16.  How  does  John  Bom  propose  to  settle  this  dispute  ?  17.  How  does  Churchill 
ircat  the  matter?  18.  What  docs  he  ssy  of  the  manner  in  which  "the  use  of  nor  after  not 
nas  been  introduced  ? "  19.  What  other  common  modes  of  expression  are  censured  by  tbia 
mthor  under  the  aame  head  ?  20.  How  doea  Brown  review  uieae  eritidsms,  and  attempt 
:o  settle  the  question  ?  21.  What  critical  remark  is  made  on  the  mimse  of  ever  and  never  t 
!2.  How  does  Churchill  differ  from  Lowth  respec^g  the  phrase,  "  ever  so  wiedy,"  or  *•  neoer 
•o  triteltft"  23.  What  is  observed  of  never  anderer  as  seeming  to  be  adjectives,  and  being 
iable  to  contraction  i  24.  What  strictures  are  made  on  the  classifieation  and  [dacing  of  the 
word  ofi/y  t  25.  What  is  observed  of  the  term  not  but,  and  of  the  adverbial  use  of  butt  20. 
SVhat  is  noted  of  the  ambiguous  use  of  but  or  onlyt  27.  What  notions  are  inonkated  by 
liffetent  grammarians  abovtthe  introductory  word  t^eref 

LiSSOH  XXX.  —  CONfUNCnONB. 

1 .  When  two  declinable  wwds  are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  why  are  they  of  the  same 
sase  ?  2.  What  is  the  power,  and  what  the  position,  of  a  conjunction  that  oonneots  sentences 
>r  clauses?  3.  What  further  is  added  concerning  the  terms  which  conjunctions  connect  ? 
U  What  is  remarked  of  two  or  more  conjunctions  coming  together  ?  6.  What  is  said  of 
tnrf  as  supposed  to  be  used  to  coll  attention  f  6.  What  relation  of  case  occurs  between 
touns  connected  by  at  f  7.  Between  what  other  related  terms  can  at  be  employed  }  8. 
MThat  is  Of  when  it  is  made  the  sulgeet  or  the  object  of  a  verb  ?  9.  What  queati<ma  ore 
aised  among  grammarians,  about  the  construction  of  a*  JbUoto  or  a>  /oIIoib*,  and  otber 
inoilar  phrases  ?  10.  What  is  said  of  Murray's  mode  of  treatinft  this  subject?  11.  Has 
*Iurray  written  any  thing  which  goes  to  show  whether  aa  folhtot  can  be  right  or  not,  when 
Jie  preceding  noun  is  plural  ?  12.  What  is  tho  opinion  of  Xixon,  and  of  Crombie?  18. 
SVIiat  conjunction  is  frequently  understood  ?  14.  What  is  said  of  ellipsis  after  than  ot  aef 
5.  What  is  suf^estedoonoeming  the  character  and  import  of  Man  and  as  f  16.  DoesfAon 
a  well  at  nsn^y  take  the  same  ease  after  it  that  ocoun  beftoo  It  >  17.  Is  the  Greek  or 
jatin  oonatniction  of  tiie  latter  Xtam  in  a  comparison  usually  such  as  ours!  18.  What 
nferencea  have  our  grammarians  made  from  the  phrase  than  v>homt  19.  Is  than  supposed 
If  Murray  to  be  capable  of  governing  any  other  objective  than  tehnm  t  20.  What  gram- 
nmrian supposes  wAom  after  <Aan  to  be  "in  the  objective  case  absoUUet"  21.  How  doe* 
he  author  of  this  work  dispose  of  tiie  example?  22.  What  notice  is  taken  of  O.  B.  Peircc's 
Irammar,  with  reference  to  his  manner  of  parsing  words  after  (Aa**  at  aat  23.  What  says 
niorcliiU  about  the  notion  that  certain  conjunctions  govern  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  24. 
iMiat  ia  said  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  contained  in  the  list  of  correapondcnU  ? 
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tiumgltt  mi  well  axpremd."— a.  p.  287.   "The  Mjor  of  Nawyoik'fl  poctnlL" — Wkn't 
EitpUtA  Grammar,  p.  9. 

"  Calm  Temperance,  whose  blesnn^  those  partake 
'Wbo  hunger,  and  who  thirst,  for  sozibbling  sake."— IVfWt  Dimamd,  i.  60* 

EXERCISE  m.— ADJECTIVES. 
"Plumb  down  he  drops  ten  thousand  fathom  deep." — ilOtxm,  P.  L.,  B.  ii,  L  933.  ■■In 
Kis  Night  Thoughts,  there  is  much  ene^y  of  expression  :  in  the  thzee  first,  tiiere  are  aer- 
eral  pathetiopasBages." — Bknt't  Rhet.  p.  403.  "  Learn  to  pray,  to  pray  greatly  and  strong.* 
— TheDialt  voL  ii,  p.  21fi.  "The  good  and  the  bad  genius  arc  struggling  with  one  an- 
other."— PUUogical  Jfumwi,  1,  490.  "  The  definitiona  ai  the  parts  of  speech,  and  applicatioa 
(tf  syntax,  Aonld  be  given  almost  rimnltaneous." — Witiur  and  livingtton't  Gram.  y.  & 
**  Z  had  studied  grammar  prcTious  to  his  instructing  me." — lb.  p.  13.  *■  So  difficult  it  is  to 
separate  these  two  things  from  one  another." — Bktir'i  Rhet.  p.  92.  "  New  words  should 
never  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such  whose  established  reputation  gives  them  soom 
degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language." — ift.  p.  94.  ""Die  veraes  nocesBarily  sueeeed 
each  other."— O.  B.  Ptwce'a  Gram.  p.  142.  "They  saw  that  it  would  be  pncticsUe  B 
express,  in  wzfting,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our  words  require." — BWr'* 
RJiet.  p.  68.  **  There  are  some  Events,  the  Truth  of  which  cannot  appear  to  any,  bnt  waA 
whose  Minds  are  first  qualify d  by  some  certain  Knowledge." — BrigkUandM  Gram,  p.  Mt 
"  These  Sort  of  Feet  are  in  Latin  called  Iambics." — FUher't  Gram.  p.  134.  "And  the 
'Words  are  mostly  so  disposed,  that  the  Accents  may  fall  on  every  2d,  4th,  6th,  Sth,  and 
loth  SyUiiblee." — lb,  p.  136.  "  If  the  verse  does  not  sound  well  and  harmonioos  to  the  ear.' 
— lb.  p.  IZCi.  "  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  aoos  d 
men,  rau'!ical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts." — EcdeaiaataM,  ii,  8.  "No  people  hsn 
so  studiously  avoided  the  eoUision  of  consonants  as  the  Italians."— CaB^ffrcfrs  Rktt.  p.  ISL 
'*Aad  theae  two  sntfjects  must  destroy  one  another." — Jb.  p.  42.  "  Duration  and  >pae«  ir 
two  fbingri  in  Some  reqiects  the  moat  like,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  unlike  to  ck 
piurthcr." — P>.  p.  103.  "  Nothing  ever  affected  him  so  much,  as  this  misconduct  of  bb 
friend." — Sanbam'a  Gram.  p.  155.  "  To  see  the  bearing  of  the  several  parts  of  speech  aa 
each  other." — Gremivaf'a  Gram.  p.  2.  "  Two  or  more  adjectives  following  each  other,  either 
with  or  without  a  conjunction,  qualify  the  same  word," — Btdliotu,  B.  Gram.  p.  75.  "TV 
two  chapters  which  now  remain,  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  any." — St*id«iW i  Mmmti. 
p.  293.  "That  has  been  the  sulfiaot  of  no  leaa  than  six  negotiations." — Frea.  Jmtktmii  < 
Uetaage,  1830.  "  His  gravity  makes  him  woik  oantiouB."— j«Mifa.  SpeeL  No.  534.  ■•  Gna- 
deur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not  readily  produced  in  perfection  but  by  reiteratd 
imprnsnlnnn  " — Kamei,  El.  of  CHt.  i,  203.  "  Every  object  appears  less  than  when  vievtd 
te^mrtely  and  independent  of  the  series." — lb.  ii,  14.  "An  Organ  is  the  beat  of  att  other 
musical  bstrumenta," — Dilworth't  English  7bnyti«,  p.  94. 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well." — Pope,  on  CrU.  L  IS. 

EXERCISE  IV.  — PRONOUNS. 
"  Yon  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it." — Sbax.  :  J<X,  Diet.  «o.  Vittmk 
Sometime  am  I  all  wound  with  addera,  who,  with  cloven  tongues,  do  hiss  me  into  Mad- 
ness."— B*autie»  of  Shak.  p.  68.  "  When  a  letter  or  syllable  is  transposed,  it  is  calkd 
Ubtatkbsis."— Adam's  LaL  Gram.  p.  276.  When  a  tetter  or  syllable  is  added  to  til*  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  it  is  called  PaoerBBan."— A.  "  If  a  letter  or  syUable  be  t^ea  firan  thi 
beginning  of  a  word,  it  is  oaUed  Aposusis."— A.  *<  We  can  examine  few,  or  nth«  as 
Siuietances,  so  far,  as  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  a  certain  Knowledge  of  moat  of  in 
Properties."- Br«ffAif(MMr»  Gram.  p.  244.  "  Who  do  you  dine  with  i " — Fuiur'a  Gran.  ^ 
99.  "  Who  do  you  speak  to  i " — ShaJapeare.  "All  the  objects  of  prayor  are  caleolatal  ts 
excite  the  most  active  and  vivid  sentiments,  which  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  man." — AJamit 
Rhet.  i,  326.  "  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  ftimish  you  with  the  most  naefal  nTitrri-K 
whiiA  oontribate  to  the  purposes  of  eloquence." — Bh  ii,  26.  *'AI1  para^anses  an  viriirai : 
it  is  not  toanalating,  it  is  conmunting." — Atrmsy's  BeHea-Lattnt,  p.  163.  **Dtd  you  MW 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour  ?  " — Sib  W.  Deafbk  :  Jumiiu,  p.  40.  "And  thay 
shaU  eat  up  thine  harvest  and  thy  bread  :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thine  hetdh**— 
Jer.  V,  17.  "  He  was  the  spiritual  rock  who  miraculously  si^iplied  the  wanta  of  the  IstmI-  ' 
ites." — Oumey'i  EvidowM,  p.  63.  "  To  cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind  those  individash 
upon  which  the  attention  ought  to  be  most  employed." — Rambltr,  No.  4.  "His  wpmA 
contains  one  of  the  grossest  and  most  infamous  calomnicfl  which  ever  was  lUtcrod." — Jbr- 
eAant's  Gram.,  Kt^,  p.  198.  "  Stbohbds,  L  m.  A  shell-fish  of  the  sea,  that  has  a  laate  { 
whom  they  follow  as  their  king.  PUn."— AtnmmriA**  Diet.  4to.  **  Whomsoever  wil^  kt  ' 
him  oome." — Mobkiko  Stae  :  Juft.  xi,  13.  "  Thy  own  words  hare  oonvinced  mo  (steal  a 
little  more  out  of  the  sun  if  you  please)  that  thou  hast  not  the  least  notion  of  true  honoer." 
—FUtding.  '*  Whither  art  going,  pretty  Annette  ?  Yourlittlefeetyou'Uwuely  wet."— I,.Jf. 
ChUd,  "  Hetellus,  who  conqaered  Hacedon,  was  eairiod  to  the  funeral  pile  by  his  fiwr 
sons,  one  of  which  was  the  pnetor."— Anastt's  Raman  Ami.  p.  3S2.   "  That  not  a  soUisr 
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-Iilch  they  did  not  know,  fhonld  mingle  himself  smong  tiiem."— JoMpAw,  Yel.  r,  p.  1T9< 
The  Netrter  Oeader  denotea  otjects  which  are  neither  males  nor  females."— Jfumqr't 
Vam.  8ro^  p.  S7.   "And  hence  it  is,  that  the  most  important  precept,  whioh  a  rhetorical 
lacher  can  incnlcate  respecting  iUb  part  of  disctraise,  ia  neganre." — AAima'$  RAet.  ii,  97. 
The  meanest  and  most  contemptible  person  whom  we  behold,  is  the  offepzing  of  hearen, 
ne  of  the  children  of  the  Most  mgh."—Sa»igal,  p.  102.   *'Be  shall  rit  next  to  Darina, 
ccanse  ffifhis  wisdom,  and  shall  be  called  Duins  his  coiutn."—>l  Adnu, lii,  7.  *'Inl767( 
e  pobUabed  hJi  *  Fleece ; '  but  he  did  not  long  eurviTe  it"— X»  JTwrnqr,  Sog,  p.  S92. 
*■  The  aim  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appeata  not  half  eo  bright  aa  tbae^" — Prior. 
EXERCISE  T.— TERBS. 

"The  want  <rfoonnexiou  here*  aa  wall  aa  in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  that  accom- 
>anied  the  death  of  Cseaar,  are  scarce  pardonable."— XanM,  El.  of  Crii.  Vol.  i,  p.  38.  "  The 
aoses  of  the  nriginal  beauty  of  language,  considered  as  signifieant,  which  ii  a  branch  of  the 
ireseat  subject,  will  be  explained  in  their  order." — R.  Vol.  ii,  p.  6.  "  Neither  of  these  two 
)efinition8  do  rightly  adjust  the  Genuine  signification  of  this  Tense." — JoAnmm't  Grom. 
Tom.  p.  280.  "  In  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  prove  as  beneficial  to  other  teachers  as 
bey  hare  to  the  author." — Jokn  Ftintt  Oram.  p.  8.  "And  then  an  example  is  glren  diow- 
the  manner  in  which  the  pnpU  should  be  required  to  daasi^."— A.  p.  S.  "Qu  in 
Inglidi  words  are  eqaivalent  to  ho." — SMtom's  Gram.  p.  2(8.  **Q»  has  the  power  of  Jh^ 
herefore  quit  doubles  the  final  consonant  in  fonnins  its  preterite."— A.  p.  103.  "The 
rord  pronoun  or  substantiTe  can  be  substituted*  should  any  teacher  prefv  to  do  it." — Jh. 
1. 132.  "  The  three  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  angles  in  die 
lays  of  Hoses,  as  well  as  now." — Goodbll  :  IMerator^  VoL  id,  p.  4.  "  But  now  two  paces 
if  the  Tilest  earth  is  room  enough." — B«awt.  of  Siutk.  p.  126.  *' Latin  and  French,  as  the 
(Vorid  now  goes,  is  by  every  tme  acknowledged  to  be  necessary."— Leoitf,  en  Ed.  p.  SSI. 
'These  things,  that  he  will  Uina  learn  by  sight,  and  have  by  rent  in  his  TAvminj,  is  not  all, 
[  confess,  th^  he  is  to  learn  upon  the  Globo." — lb.  p.  821.  "  Henry :  if  John  shall  meet 
ne,  I  will  hand  him  your  note." — 0.  B.  Peiree'a  Gram.  p.  261.  "  They  pronounce  the  syl- 
aUss  In  a  different  manner  from  what  ^ey  do  at  other  times." — Blair'i  RKet.  p.  329. 
'Cato  reminded  him  of  many  warnings  he  had  gave  him." — QotdmUKi  Rome,  i,  114. 
"  The  Wages  is  smalL  The  Compasses  is  broken." — Fi$her'i  Oram.  p.  95.  '*  Prepare  thy 
tieart  fer  prayer,  lest  thou  temptest  God." — Life  of  Luther,  p.  88.  "That  a  soldier  should 
ly  is  a  ahamefnl  thing." — Adam't  Lot.  Gram.  p.  165.  **  When  there  is  two  verbs  which 
ire  t(q;eth«r."— IKoMfcparlA'f  Oram.  p.  27.  •*  inteijeetions  are  words  used  to  expresa  some 
[lassion  of  the  mind;  and  is  feUowed  by  a  note  of  admiration  I" — Infimt  iScAom  Gram.  p. 
128.  "And  the  king  said,  If  he  be  done,  there  is  tidii^  in  his  moutn."— 2  Sam*ut,  xviu, 
16.  "  The  opinions  of  the  few  must  be  overruled,  and  submit  to  the  opinions  of  the  many." 
—Weiita^t  Eito^i,  p.  66.  "  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs,  has  been 
ilr^y  hinted."— £Aiir'«  RM.  p.  391.  "With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown.'  — 
Thornton,  CatUe  of  Ind.  "  No  man  dare  solicit  fet  the  votes  of  hiz  nabors." — Webtler'i  Et' 
w/t, p.  844.  "  Yet  th^  cannot,  and  they  have  no  right  to  exercise  it."— A.  p.  M.  "In 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  dieir  vast  theatres." — Kai^t  Rhet.  p.  471.  "Sometimes, 
however,  the  relative  and  its  clause  is  placed  before  the  antecedent  and  ita  dense." — But- 
EfsM,  lot.  Oram.  p.  200. 

*'  Here  uiou,  great  Anna  t  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Boas  Bimutimes  counsel  take — and  scunetimes  tea." — Kamet,  EL  of        i,  821. 
EXERCISE  VI,— PARTICIPLES. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an  object,  is  done  succesafully  by  ranking 
itiriQionc  that  is  really  low." — Kamei,  Ei.of  Crit.ii,50.  "The  magnifying  or  diminishing 
objects  by  means  of  comparison,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause."~/6.  i,  239.  *'  Gratifying 
the  affection  will  also  contribute  to  my  own  happiness." — lb.  i,  63.  "  The  pronouncing 
syllables  in  a  high  or  a  low  tone," — lb.  ii,  77.  "  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought 
Cerent  figures  of  speech,  is  not  leas  faulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in  that  manner.'  — 
A.ii,2S4.  "To  approve  ia  acknowledging  we  ought  to  do  a  thing;  and  to  condemn  Is  own- 
ing we  ought  not  to  do  IL"- Bwrbtma^',  on  Law,  p.  89.  "  To  be  provoked  that  Ood  suSera 
men  to  act  thus,  is  claiming  to  govern  the  word  in  his  stead." — .Stscftei*.  "  Let  every  sulneot 
be  well  understood  before  passing  on  to  another." — Iitfant  School  Gram.  p.  18.  *'  Doubling 
the  ( in  biffottod  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  erroneous  accentuation  of  the  word  or  the  second  sylla- 
ble."— ChwrehUTw  Oram.  p.  22.  "Their  compelling  the  man  to  serve  wasan  act  oftyranny." 
—  Wttttoi^a  Eatayt,  p.  54.  "  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  being 
ihrays  written  ui  rhyme."--#&MKf  AW.  p.  469.  "Horace  entitles  his  satire  « 8ermonea»' 
snd  seems  not  to  have  intended  ri^ngmneh  higher  than  prose  put  into  numbers." — R.  p. 
402.  »  Feeding  the  hungry,  eloping  the  naked,  comforting  the  afflicted,  yield  more  pleas- 
ure than  we  receive  from  those  actions  which  respect  only  ourselves." — Jfurray**  Key,  6vo, 
p.  238.  "  But  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  atsp  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  eaaae  tt 
ngulsitty  and  TCiisly  prodncbg  in  our  minw  w  lessea  m  can 
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mSfBi  U  extmwly  impcsfBot."— BUIr'*  itU.  p.  39.  "Inn  ■adur's  mkiu  wttb  fio. 
priaty,  hU  being  free  oi  the  two  formei  fault*  Hems  implied." — 1&.  p.  94.  <*  To  preral 
OUT  bdng  earned  sway  1^  that  tmrent  of  &lie  and  finvoloua  taatv." — p.  12.  **  'Whn 
man mialde to aHigatuxeaaoiuitf our bdngptaaMd."— A. p.  16.  *'Aa  •4f«etiTB  «i& 
not  make  good  aenae  without  joining  it  to  a  noun."-— fibaioni'*  Oram,  p.  12.  "What  ii 
■aid  zeipecting  sentences  being  InTorted^" — lb.  p.  71.  Though  he  admta  of  all  tiieo^a 
oases,  made  use  of  by  the  Lathis." — Biekn4ff4  Groskp.  viii.  *•  This  indeed,  is  aeoountiaf 
but  feebly  for  its  use  in  this  instance."—  Wrigket  Gram,  p.  148.  The  Enowledoa  of  ytUt 
passes  in  the  Uind  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  the  Frinciplea  of  Oranunar.  — BrifM- 
bmS»  GnuN.  p.  73.  "  By  than'*  being  used  instead  of  aa,  it  is  not  sasarted  tlut  fbaur 
hasaa  much  fruit  as  the  latter."— 0.  Pflcnw't  Gram.  p.  207.  <'Thuamneh.fi)irtlw8attlfa| 
your  Authority  over  your  ChUdren." — Lo^,  on  Ed.  p.  68. 

EXERCISE  TIL  —  ADVEIfflS. 

"  There  can  scarce  be  a  greater  Defect  in  a  Gentleman,  than  not  to  express  wd 
either  in  Writing  or  Speaking." — Lodte,  on  Ed.  p.  33fi.  "  She  seldom  or  ever  wore  a  thiu 
twice  in  the  same  way." — Cattle  Raekrent,  p.  84.  "  So  can  I  ffive  no  reason,  nor  I  will  noL 
— BtmOitt  of  Skak.  p.  45.  "Nor  I  know  not  where  I  ^d  loue  last  night." — A.  p.  37i 
**It  is  to  be  presumed  they  would  become  soonest  present  m  Latin." — BHns'a  Oram,  p 
li.  <■  The  difficulty  of  which  has  not  been  a  little  increased  by  that  Tariety." — HWi 
Pre/,  to  LUjf'a  Gram,  p.  xL  **That  full  endearours  be  used  in  every  monthly  meeting  to 
•easonably  end  all  business  or  cases  Uiat  come  before  them." — y.  E.  Dudpiinej^  44.  **  Is 
minds  where  they  had  scarce  any  footing  before." — SpeOatorf  No.  666.  "  Tlie  negstm 
form  is  when  the  adverb  not  is  used." — Smbom'a  Gram,  p.  61.  "The  inteirofatxre  fum  ii 
when  a  question  is  asked." — Ibid,  '*11wflndingouttheTkiithoudit  tobehia  whale  Aia." 
— Brightiandt  Oram.p.  239.  '*MenUon  the  first  instance  when  Unf  is  used  in  pgrefriCDei 
to  whot  leMom,  or  whkh." — Sanhom't  Gram.  p.  96.  "  The  plot  was  always  exceeding  aimpU> 
It  admitted  of  few  incidents."— £&uy«  RAet.  p.  470.  "  Theit  best  tragedies  make  not  ■ 
deep  enough  impression  on  the  heart." — Jb.  p.  472.  "  The  greatest  genius  on  earth,  not 
even  a  Bacon,  can  be  a  perfect  master  of  every  branch." — Wtbtter'a  E$»a*/a,  p.  13.  "Tbt 
verb  ouQHT  is  only  used  in  the  indicative  [andsnl^unctivemoodsj." — i>r.  Ath'M  Grua.  p.  T0> 
*'  It  is  still  a  greater  deviation  from  oongruity,  to  affect  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  bat 
also  in  the  construction." — Kamtt,  EL  of  Crit.  ii,  28.  "  It  has  besides  been  found  thsfc 
genendly,  students  attend  those  leetuiea  more  oareCully  for  which  they  pay." — Dr.  IM», 
LU.  Odm.  p.  6S.  *' This  book  I  obtained  through  a  friend,  it  being  not  exposed  for  nle.' 
—  WooUty,  ib.  p.  76.  "  Here  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  but  in  the  word  ihvam" 
JCamu,  EL  of  Crit,  U,  168.  "  We  have  had  often  occasion  to  inculcste,  that  the  mind  ps»- 
oth  easily  and  sweetly  along  a  train  of  connected  objects." — Ib.  ii,  197.  "  Obaerve  tte 
periods  when  the  most  illustrious  persons  flourished." —  Worcntm't  Hiti.  p.  iv.  "  For  entf 
hone  is  not  called  Bucephalus,  nor  every  dogTurk." — BucAanan't  Gram,  p.  16.  "  One  eta 
aoama  avtM  smiling  at  ttie  blindnass  of  a  ewtain  critic." — JQmmi,  EL  of  Crit,  ii,  SiZ. 
*«  Provided  always,  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning  so  very  doae,  so  as  to  give 
a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style." — Jamitton's  RhtL  p.  92;  Blaii't,  111.  "Agreement  ii 
when  one  word  is  like  another  in  number,  ease  gender  or  person." — Frotfs  Gramt,  p.  43. 
**  Government  is  when  one  word  causes  another  to  be  in  some  particular  number,  peasa  « 
ease." — Ibid.  "  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  simple  form  of  the  a^jsctlTc^  and  Is 
imply  not  either  comparison  or  degree." — Mmra§'»  Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  47. 

EXERCISE  VUL—CONJTXNCnONS. 
"The  Indians  had  neither  cows,  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep." — Obtejf't  Introd.  to  Otof.  p.  41 
*■  Who  have  no  other  ol^ect  in  view,  but,  to  make  a  shew  of  their  supposed  talents."— 
Slair'4  RAet.  p.  344.  '*  No  other  but  these,  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  radi 
uncivilized  state."— p.  379.  "That  he  shall  stick  at  nothing,  nor  nothing  stick  vilk 
him." — Pope.  "  To  enliven  it  into  a  passion,  no  more  is  required  but  the  real  or  idcsl 
preaaue  of  the  ofeject." — Kamet,  EL  of  CrU.  i,  110.  "I  see  no  more  to  be  made  of  it  batti 
rest  upon  the  final  cause  first  mentioned." — Ib.  i,  176.  "  No  quality  nor  circnmMaBee  can- 
tributes  more  to  grandeur  than  force." — R.  i,  216.  *■  It  being  a  quotation,  not  from  a  post 
nor  orator,  but  nom  a  grave  author,  writing  an  institute  of  law." — Ib.  i.  233.    **And  om 

aympathy  cannot  be  otherwise  gratified  but  by  giving  all  the  succour  in  our  power."  A 

{,  362.   "And  to  no  verse,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  greater  variety  of  time  nrnrseai  j ,"  A.  a, 

79.  "  English  Heruo  verse  admits  no  more  but  four  capital  pauses." — A.  ii,  106.  "  TW 
fimner  serves  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  harmony." — Ib.  ii.  231.  "But  the  pit 
WM  not  perhaps  as  new  as  some  might  think  it." — Zifarwry  Conv.  p.  86.  '*  The  imprcssisa 
recdved  would  probably  be  neither  confirmed  or  corrected." — Ib.  p.  183.  "  Kiglu  m 
else  but  what  reason  acknowledges." — Bmrlamaqui,  on  Law,  p.  32.  "  Though  "it  ^o^M  be 
of  no  other  use  but  this."— Bp.  Wilklks  :  Tooke's  D.  P.,  it,  27.  "  One  hope  no  sooner  dki 
in  us  but  another  rises  up." — ^pect.  No.  636.  "This  rule  implies  nothing  else  bat  tha 
ameokent  of  an  adjective  with  a  substsntive."— v4Jeiii'«  Gram.  p.  166;  Obwtf'a,  169, 
**Jhmo  oan  be  no  doubt  hut  the  plan  of  •xeraiM  pcdnted  out  at  page  113.  k  tha  bast  that 
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n  be  adopted.'*— BWIr'i  Gnnn.  p.  tUL  "Tha  exertioniof  thii  gcntlnBtnluKndaDesum 
lha  107  othOT  niter  on  th»  nitgeet."-— Dk.  AancBoio^  iZw.  m  Kurmy'a  Orwn.  VoL  ii, 
^»6.  **  No  aeddeiitel  nor  nnaeooimtable  erank  ought  to  be  admitted."— JCwm,  £L  trf 
&iLu,  37S.  "Whererertlun  waa  much  flra  and  iirac^  in  the  gnlna  a£  nadona."— 
hmiaon'*  Siet.  p.  5.  "I  am  at  nothing  elae  bat  roar  eafetj."— IFotibi^a  Parlklm,  p.  90. 
■  Thne  are  paina  inflioted  npon  man  lor  other  purpoaea  ezeept  warning." —  Wa^km^a  Marml 
a.  p.  122-  **  Of  whom  we  hare  no  more  but  a  aingle  letter  remaining," — CampMta  Prt^. 
tifattAMv.  The  pnbliahw  meant  no  more  bat  that  W.  Amea  waa  Utt  antlior/' — BewFa 
Saan/,  Pr^me$t  p.  xii.  "  Be  neether  badifol,  nor  disonrer  on  common  aoliaitnde." — Web- 
Ctr'i  a<ejw,  p.  403.  "  Thof  pat  Minoa  to  death,  by  detaining  him  ao  long  in  a  bath,  till 
K  ftjatad."— LaMfvifr**!  Diel.  •«  Fte  who  eould  bo  ao  hard-haartad  to  be  Mnva."— CtoiPby. 
'He  moat  naftttv  ba  a  panegTrlat  nor  a  aatiiirt."-',0iafr'«  SJut.  p.  8f  S.  *•  NoaaanrabbM- 
adbxpUloao^iiealo^niona,  thjnha  ttiat  llft.air,  mnotion,arepreciael7aieiamethingB." 
-Dr.  JtWrqr*'  BiaL  tf  Lamg.  1,  4S6.  *•  WUeh  I  hadno  WMmerdrank,  bat  Iiband«pinq>lo 
iang  in  my  forehead." — AsDuon:  Smtem'i  Gram.  p.  182.  **  TUa  I  view  Tear  important, 
ind  oa^t  to  be  well  naderatood."— 0>6on»'f  iby,  p.  fi.  "So  that  niitlur  imnmaiTn,  tiniea, 
rndenoea  ahonld  be  the  aame." — Slmidan'a  BoeuHont  p.  6. 

**  Ton  aaid  no  more  but  that  yooraelTM  mart  be 
The  jndgei  of  the  aoriptare  aenae,  not  we."— J!)ryilsn,  p.  00. 

EXERCISE  EL— PBEPOSmONS. 

"To  be  cntindy  devoid  of  rdish  for  eloquenoe,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  ia  joatlj 
xmstnied  to  be  an  nninromiaing  aymptom  of  jouUu" — Slair't  SJut.  p.  14.  "Well  met, 
Jtorge,  far  I  waa  lookhig  of  yon.  — Wallm'a  PorticiM,  p.  441.  "There  ia  another  fact 
nxfty  attention.''— CAoiuutio'*  JEmane^.  p.  49.  *•  They  £d  not  gather  o£  a  Ixod'a^d^,  in 
wtlr  tcmplea."— 7^  Dial,  No.  ii,  p.  209.  **But  cartein  ideaa  naTe,  by  couTention  be- 
Meen  thoae  who  apeak  the  aame  language,  been  agreed  to  be  repreaented  by  certain  artic- 
ilite  Konda." — Adamant  Jlhat.  ii,  271.  "A  careful  study  of  the  language  ia  previously 
n]iiiritc^  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly." — Biai/t  Rhat.  p.  91.  "He  received  hia 
VTud  in  a  email  place,  which  ho  enjoyed  to  his  death." — Notaa  to  the  Ihmeiad,  B.  ii,  L  283. 
'  Gaddi,  the  papil  of  Cimsbae,  was  not  unworthy  his  master." — Ldterary  Eiatoty,  p.  268. 
*  It  is  a  new,  and  juetureaqne,  and  glowing  image,  altogether  worthy  the  talenta  of  the 
^  poet  who  conceived  it."— JOrkAam' a  Elocution,  p.  100.  "  If  the  right  doea  exiat,  it  ii 
wnmoBnt  hii  title."— jIm^  on  Tide  Wotartt  p.  287.  "Hie  moat  appropriate  adjective 
honld  be  placed  neareat  Uie  noun."— San&om'f  Oram.  p.  194.  **  la  not  Ur.  Morray'a 
«Uto  graomar more  worthy  the  dignified  title  of  a  'PhiloBophical  Grammar?'" — iRrk- 
Gram.  p.  39.  **  If  it  shall  be  found  unworthy  the  approbation  and  patronise  of  the 
itertry  public." — Periet^t  Gram.  p.  3.  "  When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  words 
herring  to  the  same  thhig,  its  proper  antecedent  is  the  one  next  it."~BulfioM'f  J3.  Oram, 
>•  101.  "  The  magistrates  commanded  them  to  depart  the  city." — SmmTs  Hiat,  p.  97* 
'  Mankind  act  oftener  from  caprice  tiian  reason." — Mmrvffa  (Jram.  i,  272.  **  It  ean  never 
iew,  dearly  and  diadnctly,  above  one  object  at  a  time." — Jtmiaaon'a  BAtt.  p.  8S.  "The 
liertry  of  ■Deech,  or  mtematic  grammar,  was  never  regularly  treated  as  a  science  till 
inder  the  Macedonian  kingn." — Rtight,  on  Greek  Al/^  p.  106.  "  I  have  been  at  Z^ndon  a 
'ear,  sad  I  saw  the  king  last  summer." — Hvrray't  Key,  8vo,  ^.  198.  **  This  ia  a  cruoifying 
{ChTi<)t,  and  a  rebelling  of  Chzist." — Waidenfisld.  "Thereia  another  advantage  worthy 
ia  observation." — Botitufbroke,  on  Hiat.  p.  26.  "  Certain  conjunctions  also  require  the  sub- 
mietiTe  mood  after  them,  independentlv  on  the  sense." — Oranfa  Lot.  Oram.  p.  77>  "  If  the 
lAtifal  reader  will  Oiink  proper  to  admU  of  it  at  all."— iVi0>ffey'f  Gmm.  p.  191.  "Itiathe 
tumeiaof  anenia  poettocopya^tcrnatare." — BM't.SA«(.  p.  427-  "Good  aathecauaeia, 
•u  onefirom  which  nnmbera  have  deaMted."— ifiim^aSVi  Bvo,  p.  2S2.  In  respect  of  the 
itae^ee  it  will  recrive  from  matter." — %ac(ator,  No.  413.  "Lutead  of  following  on  to 
'hither  nuwality  would  conduct  it" — DymontCi  Eaaaya,  p.  85.  "A  variety  of  questiona 
pon  aabjects  on  which  their  feelings,  and  wishes,  and  interesta,  are  involved." — Jb,  p.  147. 

In  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  and  German  tongues,  tome  of  these  situatlona  are  termed 
isu,  and  are  expreued  by  additions  to  the  Honn  instead  of  by  separate  words  and 
Imses."— &ioA'«  Imtrod.  p.  33.  **  "J&warj  teaeher  ia  bound  during  three  timaa  aaeh  week, 
1  deliver  a  piibllo  lecture,  gratis."- ^owtt^t  StudtHhLifi  of  QmnoHg,  p.  U.  *•  Bat  the 
mfeBson  of  every  pcditieal  as  well  M  xeUgiona  exeed  move  amongat  eadi  othn  In  manifold 
iiclei."— fl.  p.  118. 

EXJERdSE  X.— PR0UISCUO17S. 
"The  inseparable  Preporitiona  making  no  Sense  alone,  they  are  naed  only  in  Ccnnpoii- 
im-"— iheAanan's  Gram,  p.  66.  "The  English  Scholar  learns  little  from  the  two  last 
Loles."— ij.  Pref.n.  xi.  "'To  prevent  the  body  being  stolen  by  the  disciples," — Waiaon'a 
'P-t^iP-lKS.  "To  prevent  the  Jewarejoicing  at  his  death." — WooeCa  Diet.-p.  6M.  "After 
e  had  wrote  the  chronicles  of  the  priesthood  of  John  Hyroanos." —  Whiaton'a  Joaephut,  T, 
95.  "Such  words  are  sometimes  parsed  as  a  direct  address,  than  which,  nothing  could  be 
irthetfrom  the  truth."- Gtoodnsn^t  Orwm.  p.  S9.  "The  dgns  <tf  tha  tanaea  hi  these 
61 
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modM  an  u  fitllowi."— C.  Ademt^i  Oram.  p.  3S.  <*Tlieai^<tftfaetaBMii]ltbttP«t«BlU 
mode  are  as  follows." — Ibid.  "And,  if  more  promiscaoiu  examploa  be  fonad  neoessiry, 
they  may  be  takes  frnn  Mr.  Maxray's  En^ish  gxerBi— ."— A>a»t*f  s  Pmr$mff,  p.  xri.  "Ow 
k  ft  wuMgrel  a^jaetiTe.  the  sameas  tm.'*— A.  p.  Ofi.  •*  Nothing  so  mnoh  d&tingnisSM  ■ 
UttU  mind  as  to  stop  tA  words."— UoMUotni :  LMtr^WrHtr,  p.  1S9.  "  But  I  say,  a^a, 
What  rigniflesvords  ib.  **Obe£anoe  to  parenti  is  a  divine  oommand.  ritck  m 

both  the  (Md  and  the  New  Twtamento."— ^mM(*«  Plsnifi^,  p.  207.  "A  Oompooad  BshM  I 
is  a  union  of  several  Subjects  to  all  which  belong  the  same  Attribute." — Fo$€liek't  D§  ate/,  \ 
OH  Oemrat  Oram.  p.  22.  "  There  are  other  langtMffes  in  which  the  ConiimetiTe  does  Mt 
loevent  out  expccMing  the  subject  of  the  CoiqunctiTe  Propontion  by  a  PrOBoun." — ^ 
6S.  "This  distinction  must  necessarily  be  expressed  by  language,  bat  theze  are  asvcnl 
diffsrent  modes  of  doing  it." — R.  p.  M.  This  aotioit  may  be  eouideced  with  lafiBreace  ts 
tike  peiMo  01  thing  upon  lAom  uie  astioB  &Ui." — A.  p.  97.  **TheTBis  sodiii^iBttt 
Baton  of  things  to  piweat  our  ocdning  suitable  words."— Bsntanri  Oram.  p.  41.  "  "Wm 
kind  of  a  bode  is  this  }  "—lb.  n.  43.  "  ¥^nee  all  but  him  had  fled."— i».  p.  M.  "  Pcr- 
Mm  is  a  diatinotion  between  indiTiduals,  as  speaking,  qxiken  to,  or  spoken  <^'* — A.  p.  Hi. 

repented  his  having  n^lected  hisstudiesstoc^ge." — Emmoiu'a  GTam.p.  19.  •*  Wkal 
avails  the  taking  so  mu^  medicine,  when  you  are  so  careless  about  taking  cold  i " — A,  p 
S9.  "Active  transitive  verbs  ate  those  where  the  action  passes  from  the  agent  to  the  otQcct" 
—A.  p.  SS.  ''Active  intranaitiTe  v«rba,  are  those  where  the  action  is  wholly  oonfined  to 
the  agent  or  aotor." — Rid.  "  Fasrive  verbs  express  the  receiving,  or  suffering,  the  metim.' 
— A.  p.  S4.  "TlieplapetfBCt  tense  expresses  an  action  or  event  that  passed  prior  or  bdbn 
some  oQier  period  of  time  specified  in  the  sentence." — A.  p.  42.  "There  is  no  dotrtMof  ^ 
being  a  great  statesman." — A.p.64.  "HeischellisthefiirtherestfromtheBnnofanyofdc 
planets." — FuOer'a  Gram.  v.  66.  '*  Thfere  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  foregoing  pagd 
any  reasons  for  the  classincstionB  therein  adopted." — A.  p.  80.  "  There  must  be  a  couas 
before  the  verb,  as  well  ss  between  each  nominative  case." — A.  p.  98.  "Yon,  widi  fmvm 
and  Jottw,  are  also  adjectives." — Brace'*  Gram.  p.  17.  *'  Yon  was." — A.  p.  83.  yoa 
was."— A  p.  30.  **Two  wwds  which  end  in  iig  succeeding  each  other  are  indeed  n  lildi 
(AtealTe  to  the  ear."— A.  p.  85 ;  LmmWt  Ortam.  p.  lOS. 

*■&  endless  Bfo  and  happiness  despis'd  ? 
Or  both  wiah'd  here,  whwe  neither  can  be  found  ?" — Foan^p.  IM. 

BXEECISE  XI.— PROMISC0OTJS. 
"Beosose  any  one  of  them  is  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronoun,  as  you  obsem  I  htn 
done  in  every  sentence." — Randt  Gram.  p.  74.  "Might  accompany  is  a  trsnsitxve  vetb^  be- 
cause it  expresses  an  action  which  effects  the  object  me." — Gilbert's  Gram,  p.  94.  "Imtfd 
is  an  intransitive  verb  because  it  expresses  an  action  which  does  not  effect  any  objecL" 
—A.  p.  93.  *'  Charles  and  Eliza  were  jealous  of  one  another." — /.  M.  Puttiam'$  Gram.  p. 
44.  "  Thus  ofMonotAw  include  both  nouns." — Ibid.  " 'When  the  antecedent  is  «ehihl,Mi< 
bol^iaatly  vsedinpreforence  to  wAo,  wAoeii  or  toAwA." — SaxAorn'M  Grmm.  p.  94.  "Heen 
do  no  more  in  words,  but  make  ont  the  expresaion  of  hiswilL" — ^  Wilkim.  ''lliefbaa 
of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  imperatavBi  Joes  «m,  is  grown  obsolete." — LowiKt  Gram.  p. 
88.  "  Bxoluding  those  verbs  which  are  become  obsolete." — Prieetltj/'a  Gram.  p.  47.  '*Be 
who  sighs  for  pleasure,  the  voice  of  wisdom  can  never  reach,  nor  the  power  of  virtue  tooeh." 
— Wright'i  Athetu,  p.  64.  "  The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thoimht,  is  that  only  whiiA  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Addison." — Kamet,  EL  of  Crit.  i,  312.  "'VSiien  any  measure  of  the 
Ci!hanoellor  was  found  fault  with." — ProftttorM'  BMtotu,-p.  14.  "  IfJ^tffAer  was  formniy  made 
use  of  to  signify  interrogation." — Mturay't  Gram,  p.  64.  "  Under  the  article  of  Ti  iiiiiiin 
the  fkdlowing  words  must  be  taken  notice  o£" — Prie$tby'»  Gram.  p.  95.  "  In  a  word,  we 
are  aficuded  much  pkasnr^  to  beenabled  to  bestow  ourmostimqnaUfiedapprolHVtion  en  tbii 
excellent  work." — Wright't  Gram.^  Rec.,  p.  4.  "  For  Recreation  is  not  being  Idle,  as  evecy 
one  may  observe." — Loeke,  on  Ed.  p.  36£.  "In  the  eastw  valuing  and  expressing  that  sum." 
— Diiuorth'a  Arith.  p.  3.  "Addition  is  the  putting  together  of  two  or  more  numbers."— 
Alsxandar't  Arith.  p.  8.  "  The  reigns  of  some  of  our  British  Queens  may  fiurly  be  urged  ia 
proof  of  woman  being  citable  of  dis^ai^;ing  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  dnties  of 
goremmant."— HWs  i>ttsra  Ai  F.  £.,p.4S.  **  What  is  the  import  (tf  that  command  to  lefc 
■noh  an  one  as  onnelves  ?  " — Wmtamf*  MonU  Sdtneetp.2W.  "It  should  seem  thenAe 
grand  question  was,  Whatia  good  ? "— i7arm*«  ffermsi,  p.  297.  "The  rectiMng  bad  hafete 
depends  upon  our  consciousness  of  them." — Shxridan'a  Elocution,  p.  32.  To  prevent  w 
b^ng  misled  by  a  mere  name." — Campbeltt  Rh«t.  p.  168.  "I  wss  refused  an  oppoctunitr 
of  replying  in  the  latter  review." — Fowle'a  True  EngUah  Gram.  p.  10.  "  But  how  rare  is  soei 
generosity  and  excellence  aa  Howard  displayed  ! " — WCutioek't  Gram.  p.  39.  "  The  naok  i» 
in  the  Nominative  case  when  it  is  the  name  <^  the  person  or  thing  which  acts  or  is  q>oks> 
of," — A.  p.  54.  "The  noun  is  in  the  Olriective  case  when  it  is  the  name  (rf  the  petaonac 
thing  wh^h  is  the  object  or  end  of  aiiaoUonw  movement." — A.  p.  £4.  "To  pewent  theic 
being  erased  from  your  memory."— Jfoclt'ff  Oram.  p.  17.  "  ^eoBasm*  ia  wlun  a  e«pecA«ous 
vera  is  introduced  abruptly." — A-  p.  69. 

Man  fisels  bis  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run. 

Himself  to  strengtliMi,  or  himaelf  to  shnn."— cyoU*,  Sonmfk,  p.  137. 
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EXERCISE  Xn.  —  TWO  ERRORS. 

**  Independent  on  the  eomuBCtioD.  tbe  Beiue  reqoirei  the  BubjunctiTe  mood." — Oranft 
E^ofi'i*  Gram.  p.  77.  "A  Verb  in  put  time  without  a  sign  is  Impaieot  tense. "~C.  Ademu't 
Tram.  p.  88.  "New  modelling  your  household  uid  penonal  ornaments  is,  I  grant,  aa  in- 
Uspensable  doty."— HW#  Letten  to  T.L,^  p.  58.  "For  grown  ladies  and  gentlemen 
earning  to  dance,  sing,  draw,  or  eren  walk.  Is  now  too  fiequent  to  exoite  ridioule." — lb,  p. 
L23.  "  It  is  recorded  Uiat  a  physician  let  his  horse  blood  on  one  of  the  evil  davs,  and  it 
loon  lay  dead." — CorutaUe't  MitotUant/,  xxi.  99.  "As  to  the  apostrophe,  it  was  seldom  used 
o  distinguish  the  genitive  case  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  then 
«ems  to  have  been  introduced  by  mistake." — Dr.  Ath't  Gram.  p.  23.  <'  One  of  the  relatives 
>nly  is  varied  to  express  the  three  eases." — LMBtA'aaram.Tf.2i,  "What!  doesererybodj 
lake  thair  mornings  dnnght  of  this  liquor  ^"—CMUtKt  GpAm.  "JBUra,  all  tbkig^  comes 
round,  and  bring  the  aanw  appearances  a  long  with  them." — CsJUaKs  AHtomimm,  p.  108. 
*  Most  commonly  both  the  relMtv«  and  verb  are  elegantly  left  out  in  the  aecot^  member." 
Suchmnan't  Gram.  p.  Ix.  "A  fair  recdpt  of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  foot  squaie."— 
Baam't  Eataytt  p.  127.  "  The  old  know  more  indirect  ways  of  outwiting  oUiers,  than  the 
ronng." — Burgh'*  Di^miy,  i,  60.  *<The  pronoun  singnlar  of  the  third  person  kath  three 
^endets." — Loteth't  Gram.  p.  21.  **The  preposition  to  ismade  useof  beibrenouBaof  pUee* 
.rhen  they  follow  mbs  and  participles  of  motion." — Mmra^t  Cham,  p.  203.  '*  It  is  called, 
inderstanding  human  nature,  knowing  the  weak  aides  of  men,  tta." — Wo)/UmtC»  Morat  fiW- 
tnct,  p.  28i.  "  Nuther  o£  wUoh  are  taken  noUce  of  by  this  (Grammar." — Johnum't  OraM. 
Oom,  p.  279.  But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  such  degree  of  admiration  as  tlmt 
>f  language." — Blmr'a  Rh^.  p.  £4.  *'  The  Indiana,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all 
'unouB  for  their  tales." — Ih.  p.  374.  "  Such  a  leading  word  is  the  preposition  and  theoon- 
unction." — F^eh't  Comp.  Oram.  p.  21.  "This,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  eauwnraging 
circumstance  in  these  times." — SA«nd<M'a  Eloemtion^  p.  37.  "  The  putting  any  constraint  tm. 
;lie  organs  of  speech,  or  uning  them  to  a  more  rsjdd  action  than  they  can  eMily  peifom 
Athetftendecstate, mu8tbepgrDd«otiTeofindistuMtnesBinuttK«noa.*'---A.p.S5.  '*Gh>od 
irticnlatlon  is  the  foundation  of  a  good  deliverr,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wmnding  the 
umple  notes  in  music,  is  the  fbundation  of  gooa  singing." — R.  p.  33.  "  The  offering  praise 
lod  thanks  to  Ood,  implies  our  having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of  his  exoellenoiea  and  ol 
tiis  bene&u." — ATrBBBunx :  Blair's  shut.  p.  29£.  '*  The  pause  should  not  be  made  till  the 
burth  or  sixth  syllable." — Blair,  ib,  p.  333.  "Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parte, 
3iay  justly  bo  reckoned  one  of  the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind,  whioh  we  have  In 
Bngbsh." — lb.  p.  391.  "  What  need  Christ  to  have  died,  if  heaven  could  have  contained 
jnperfect  souls  ? " — Baxter.  "  Every  person  is  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  is  it  neoessary  that 
le  should."— ^Mttts's  Mbral  Spimea,  i,  69.  **Th^  wne  alarmed  ficoa  a^uarter when  thef 
£nst  expected."— GoUmucA's  Greeet,  ii.  6. 

Mif  thou  more  mnrmur'st,  I  will  rend  aa  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  intrails."— •Shak.  :  WJUt^»  Vtr^  p.  94. 

EXBBGXSE  Xm.— TWO  SKR0R8. 
Jn  CMweipenee  of  this,  much  time  and  labor  are  unprofltnbly  expended,  end  a  eonfia- 
tion  of  Ideas  mtroduoed  into  the  mind,  wUch,  by  never  so  wise  a  method  of  subsequoit 
instmctioa,  it. is  very  difficult  completely  to  remove." — Ormettif'*  Gram,  p.  8.  "Bo  that 
Jie  reetoring  a  natural  manner  of  delivery,  would  be  bringing  about  an  entire  revolution, 
n  its  most  eesential  parts." — Sheridan's  Eiocuti/m,'p.  170.  *'  'lliou  who  lores  us,  wilt  pro* 
t«et  us  still :  *  here  who  wrees  with  Mow,  and  is  nominative  to  the  verb  loves." — Alem, 
iiurrof'a  Oram.  p.  67.  "The  Active  voice  signifies  action;  the  Passive,  suffering,  or  being 
:;he otdect  of  an  action."— .ildnn'j  Latim  Oram.-p.  80;  OomU^t,  77.  "Iliey  sudden  set  upon 
taim,  naiing  noaueh  thing." — Waikur't  Partiehi,^  268.  *'2^  mi^  be  used  aa  a  pronoun, 
m  B4i«etiv4  and  a  nmjnnetion,  depending  ea  the  office  which  it  performs  in  the  sentenoe." 
—KMJtMm't  Oram,  p.  110.  "This  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  the  church  of  Chrilt 
3rasn  all  other  antichristisn  assemblies  or  ehurahes." — Barela/t  Worha,  i,  533.  "My 
ords,  the  course  which  the  legislature  formerly  took  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  appears 
xt  me  to  be  well  deserving  the  attention  both  of  the  government  and  your  lordships." — 
iBouoaAM :  AnHtlawry  Beportar,  VoL  ii,  p.  218.  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
.hat  we  have  seen."— JoAm  iii.  11.  "This  is  a  eonsaquenee  I  deny,  and  remahu  tat  him 
M  ptvTt."'-Barelaif'4  Worha,  iii,  829.  "To  back  this,  He  brings  in  the  Authority  of 
^ccaisins,  and  Consensius  Roman  as,  to  the  latter  of  which,  he  confesses  himself  bahtmUng 
;or  this  Doctrine." — Johjuon't  Oram.  Com  p.  843.  "The  compound  tenses  of  the  ■ecoiul 
trder,  or  those  in  which  the  participle  present  is  made  use  of. ' — Prie»iiei/'»  Gram.  p.  24. 
'  To  hty  the  accent  always  on  the  same  syllable,  and  the  same  letter  of  the  syllable,  which 
iiey  do  in  common  disoonrse." — Sherukm'i  EioettHon,  p.  78.  "Though  the  converting  the 
o  into  a  r  is  not  so  common  as  the  changing  the  e  into  a  w." — Ib.  p.  46.  "  Nor  is  thu  all ; 
or  by  means  of  accent,  tiie  times  of  pauses  also  are  rendered  quicker,  and  their  proportions 
nore  easily  to  be  ai^usted  and  observed."— i&.  p.  72.  *'  By  moulUnfc  ia  meant,  dwdUng 
ipon  syllaUaa  that  have  na  accent;  ix  prolonging  the  sounds  of  m  aocentedeylUUea, 
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beyond  their  dneproportton  of  time."— A.  p.  76.  "Tamtltimwfthilw  Be«nc8<tfiiii;l 
thou  thou'st  him  some  tluice.  it  shBll  not  be  amiu." — Ssak.  :  Joh.  Diet.  w.  Them. 
eye  that  moelieth  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  hii  mother,  the  raTens  of  the  Tifljj 
shall  ^ck  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  ahall  eat  it." — Prov.  zxx,  17.  "  Copying,  or  warn 
imitanng  others,  is  the  death  of  arts  and  sciences." — Spanheim,  on  Ed.  p.  170.  "Hel 
arrired  itf  that  d^pree  of  perfection,  as  to  surprise  all  his  acquaintance." — Emuirt  Of^h 
'296.  "  Ndthez  the  King  nor  Queen  are  gone." — Btichanan't  E.  SytUaXt  p.  155.  "  Jbql 
prononnoed  at  if  it  were  vrote  nMHtf^." — Dr.  Johnton't  Gram.       Diet.  p.  2. 

"And  as  the  music  oo  the  waters  float,  | 
Some  bolder  shore  retonifl  the  Boften'd  note." — CrMt,  Bonm^  p<  1U» 

SXBBCISE  XrV. — THKEE  EEROBS. 

**  It  ap|M«n  that  the  Tem^  wm  tiwit  a  bnilding,  beonne  theee  JSm  matt  be  s^pvi 
to  be  fiff  the  oorering  iL"— JoAmnt'e  Gfnmi.  Com.  p.  381.  ** It  wai  eommoa  for  thalfelri 
omit  or  excuse  the  not  making  retama  for  seTeral  of  the  boroughs  -within  their  connttf*.'- 
Avwn's  BttimaUf  VoL  fi*  p.  182.  «  The  eonjnnction  m  when  it  is  connected  wiUi  the  ^ 
noun,  such,  many,  or  same,  is  sometimes  called  a  relatiTe  pronoun." — KirkAam't  Grw^ik 
Cwnpmd.  "Mr.  Addison  has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  lot  IM 
varied  than  Lord  Shaftesbury." — BkUr't  RhM.  p.  127  ;  Janmam't,  129.  "A  nimber  4 
uniform  linea  haying  all  the  same  pause,  are  extremely  fatiguing ;  which  is  resDaikibkil 
fyenohversifloation."-— £am«i,£I.q^Ot(.  ToLii.p.  IM.  "Adjeotirea  qualify  (ffdi«iB{afe 
one  noun  front  aDDthn."— i^wV*  3VtM  Eng.  Oram.  p.  IS.  "  The  words  em,  oOm,  aad«H| 
an  used  in  both  inuabers." — KMtkam'9  Oram.  p.  107.   **A  word  is  made  if  • 

two  or  more  words,  unudly  joined  by  an  hnuien,  as  enmmer -house,  «pirit~le*«,  whidi 
master." — Biair'i  Gram.  p.  7.  "  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  introducing  new  werii^ 
oomposition  which  nearly  resembles  others  in  use  before ;  as,  di$aenm,  which  is  too  bm> 
like  dat&m." — Prieatley't  Oratn.  p.  145.  "  For  even  in  that  case,  the  transgreaungtheliidr 
in  the  least,  wUl  scarce  be  psidnmed."— SA«ridbn's  Lent.  p.  119.  "  What  other  ate  tta 
ftvegoing  imtanees  bnt  desentnng  die  passim  another  ftels." — JSame$,  EL  «f  CWK.  i,  JKi 
**<Two  and  three  are  fiTS.*  Veabh««MsMtf«e  is  to  be  taken  separately  as  a  mlaiaet,  tei 
*  two  *t  fire,'  and  *  three  it  fire.'  "—Gaodeitote^t  Oram.  p.  87.  "  The  article  a  joined  to  Ar| 
itmplejmneiMoMar  makes  the  compound  aMlW."—^*^^^^^^*  Gram.  p.  96.  "ThtMrij 
anotfKsr  is  eomposed  of  the  indefinite  artieie  prefixed  to  the  v/ord  oUter." — Uvrrag't  Oram.  ^ 
67;  et  al.  "In  relating  thii^s  that  were  formerly  expressed  by  another  peTBOn,  wt  an 
meet  with  modes  of  expression  similar  to  the  following." — lb.  p.  191.  "Dropivnf  mcI 
I>revents  the  recurrence  of  three  very  near  each  other." — ChurekilFt  Gram.  p.  202.  "So*- 
timee  two  or  more  genitiTe  cases  succeed  each  other ;  as,  ■  John's  wife's  father.'  "—Mm*! 
Oraat.  p.  14.  **  Sometimes,  thon^  rwcdjt  two  nonns  in  the  poiossiTe  case  immefitie.'j 
sneeeed  each  other,  in  the  Mlowmg  fium :  ■  My  friend's  wife  s  sister.'  "—Mwr^t  Oim. , 
p.  45.  I 
EXERCISE  XV. — MANY  EKRORS.  i 

"Number  is  of  a  two  fidd  natnr^— ffingnkr  and  nnral;  and  eominwhends,  seooriiB^ 
to  ito  application,  the  disdnotion  between  tiiem."— ITr^s  Oram.  p.  37.  *<The  ImA 
Figures  of  Words,  are  commonly  called  Tropes,  and  eonnttt  in  a  word's  being  mfkijti  h 
aiguify  something,  which  is  different  from  Its  original  and  primitive  meaning."— ifvnr't 
Oram.  Sto,  p.  337.  "  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  mat . 
in  a  word's  bong  employed  to  signify  something  thai  is  difiierent  from  its  origisil  id  i 
primitive  meaning."— Jtotr**  BAat.  p.  132.  *'A  particttlar  number  of  oonnected  qdUla  I 
are  called  feet,  or  meainied  paces." — Blak'*  Oram.  p.  118.  •'Many  pocons,  and  (qawfir 
songs,  are  written  in  the  dat^l  or  anapcetio  measure,  some  consisting  of  elervn  or  tvdn 
syllables,  aadsome  of  less."— A.  p.  121.  "A  D^thongmakesalwaysalongSyllablcsnte 
one  of  the  Vowels  be  dn^ied."— SrifwA  Gram,  p.  34.  **An  Adverb  is  generallr  tajiojii 
as  an  attributive,  to  denote  some  peculiarity  or  manner  of  aotioo,  with  respect  to  the  tiM 
place,  or  order,  of  the  noun  or  drcumatanoe  to  which  it  is  connected." — WrighitD^^i^ 
PhUoi.  Oram.  -pp.  36  and  1 14.  "A  Verb  expresses  the  action,  the  suffering  or  endfldsi.'  ^ 
the  existenoe  or  condition  of  a  noun."— A.  pp.  36  and  64.  "These  three  a^eetiTeiA« 
be  written  <nLr's,  yonr's,  their's."— ibioJs'*  Trm  Eng.  Oram.  p.  22.  "  Never  vsi  an* 
tnsed,  or  mdbred  half  the  unensineae  as  I  hnve  done  this  evening."— TWtfar.  Mo.  Itt' 
iVMrtIpy*«  Oratn.  p.  200  i  Uwra^t,  1.  223.  "There  may  be  reckoned  in  En^  im  af- 
ferent oases,  or  relationa  of  a  substantive,  called  the  sutnective,  the  possessive,  the  objedm 
and  the  absolute  oases."— Goodmov's  Oram.  p.  31.  "  To  avoid  the  too  often  repesting  ^ 
Names  of  other  Persons  or  Things  of  which  we  discourse,  the  words  he.  the,  ii,  vho,  lehat,  vet 
invented." — BrightlantTt  Gram.  p.  86.  "Names  which  denote  a  number  of  tbesametlua;^ 
are  called  nouns  of  multitude."— Jii/(m<  School  Gram.  p.  21.  But  lest  he  should  tlusk, 
this  were  too  sUghtfy  a  passing  over  his  matter,  I  willpropose  tohimtobeeoasideniltlKN 
tliinga  following."— Aoratey's  Worke,  VoL  iii,  p.  472.  ••finthepRmanei^ionofthel^ 
of  the  Heteew  proper  names,  we  find  nearly  Ute  same  roles  prervail  as  in  those  d  On" 
and  Tjitin."— ITafltor^s  gy,  p.  823.  "llie  distribotlTe  snmominal  a^feetiTei  ssst.  (WK 
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mthtrt  agiM  with  <A«  nomu,  pivmmm,  end  Twte  of  the  ■Jiyi"  munbar  only." — Lotefh'a 
GroMbp,  89.   '*£Mii^CrMMof  thediffBNntMrtoof  «ardi,a^^ 

wMei  it  Oie  flnt  part  of  Btymolwy.  U  is  now  pn^er  to  ex^ids  the  muthodt  \xj  irhieh  om 
word  la  deriTed  fiom  aaothar."— X.  Mmrt^§  Grmt.  p.  180. 

EZERCISB  XYI.— MAirr  ERRORS. 
"A  Noun  with  ita  A^eetiTea  (or  any  gOTcmlng  Word  with  ita  Attendaota)  la  u  one  com- 
ponnd  Word,  whence  the  Noun  and  Aweotirea  ao  joiiied,  do  often  admit  another  A^jeetiTe, 
«ndsometime8athird,aiidaoon;  aa,aluB,aualdlCant  arery  good  old  lfatt,aTery learned* 
jadicions,  sober  Man." — Brttiah  Oram.  p.  105 ;  Buchanan';  79.  "A  BubetantiTe  with  ita 
adjective  u  reckoned  as  one  oompovndtd  word ;  whence  they  often  take  another  adjectiTe,  and 
BometimeB  a  third,  and  ao  on :  as,  'An  old  man ;  a  good  old  man ;  a  very  learned,  jndicions* 
(rood  old  man.'" — L.  Murrof^i  Oram.  p.  169;  Ingtrtott*,  19fi;  and  o^art.  "But  thongh 
this  elliptical  style  ba  intelligible,  and  w  allowable  in  oonTetaation  and  epistolary  wriHngt 
yet  in  all  wrftimga  of  ■  soioiu  or  dignified  Und,  it  ungracefnL"— ilAm's  Bkat.  p.  IIS, 
**  IWe  to  no  talent  M  t<mard8  rittng  in  the  worid,  or  wAmA  puts 
reach  of  fortane,  than  that  quality  generuly  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  ofpeople,  and  is, 
in  common  language,  called  discretion." — Bwm  :  Blair't  Bhet.  p.  118.  "  Which  to  allow* 
is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  In  the  utmost  man- 
ner mumed  or  distorted ;  but  <Ao<  to  lose  the  use  on^  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some 
^gle  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice." — Shaptbsbubt:  p.  115  ;  Ifw- 
ra/»  Oram.  p.  322.  "If  the  singular  nouna  a)uf  pronouns,  which  are  Joined  together  by  a 
M^ntkttre  conjunction,  be  of  a»w»j  persona,  in  mahinff  the  plural  pronoun  agree  with  them 
in  peiBon,  the  second  petaon  takes  piaee  ^  the  third,  ana  the  jln<  of  both."— JArray'* 
Oram.  p.  151 ;  sfoL  "■Thep^ter  •  •  •  cannot  exhiUt  vaxiona  stagee  of  the  aame  ae- 
tion.'  in  this  sentence  we  see  that  the  paints  ^oMmt,  or  agrees  with,  the  verb  eon.  as 
HDnunafMM  case." — i%.  p.  195.    "  It  expresses        fitcts  exist  ffeneratfy,  at  all  Hmetf 

general  truths,  attributes  vihich  are  permanent,  habits,  customary  actions,  and  the  like, 
without  the  reference  to  a  specific  time."— 7S.  p.  73 ;  Wabeter'i  Pkiht.  Gram.  p.  71.  "The 
difiiarettt  q>eidee  of  animals  may  therefore  beccmsidered,  assomany  diiferent  nations  apeak- 
ing  liferent  languagea,tAirtAaw  no  eommerccwitheiKAotiier;  eaehofwAMeonsequentty 
undentands  none  but  their  own." — Sheridan'e  Ebcttfwn,  p.  142.  "  It  ia  also  important  to 
underttand  and  apply  the  principles  of  grammar  in  our  common  conversation ;  not  only  be- 
caose  it  enables  us  to  make  our  language  undereiood  by  educated  persons,  bnt  because  it 
famishee  the  readleat  evidence  of  our  having  received  a  good  eduction  ohtmIdm." — Fne^e 
PneHcal  Qram.  p.  16. 

EXERCTSE  XVn.  — MANY  ERRORS. 

"  This  &ulty  Tumour  in  Stile  is  like  an  huge  unpleasant  Rock  in  a  Champion  Country, 
thafs  difficult  to  be  tranacended."— flbZnMi'a  Rhet.,  Book  ii,  p.  16.  "  For  there  are  no 
Felon's,  nor  Cadntus's,  nor  Danaoa's  dwell  among  na." — lb.  p.  51.  "  None  of  tiiese,  except 
wiUt  u  ever  used  aa  a  principal  verb,  bnt  as  an  auziliarr  to  some  principal,  either  expressed 
or  understood." — IngireoiFt  Gram*  p.  134.  "  Nouns  which  aignify  cnther  Uie  male  or  female 
are  common  gender." — Perhjfe  Onm,  p.  11.   "An  AdjectiTe  expreasea  the  kind,  number, 

qnalitT  of  a  noun." — Parker  and  Fox' i  Oram.,  Parti,  p.  9.  "  There  are  six  tenaes ;  Uie 
Prnent,  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  the  Pluperfoct,  the  Future,  and  the  Future  Pnfect 
teosea." — lb.  p.  18.  "My  refers  to  the  first  person  singular,  either  gender.  Our  tefyn  to 
the  first  person  plural,  (other  gender,  7%y  refers  to  the  second  person  singular,  either 
Render.  Tour  lefbrs  to  the  second  person  plural,  either  sender.  Their  refers  to  the  third 
peiaon  plural,  either  gender." — Parker  and  Fox'a  Gram.,  Fart  II,  p.  14.  *■  Good  use,  which 
for  brevity's  sake,  sh^  hereafter  include  reputable,  natiooal,  and  present  use,  ia  not  always 
unifiinn  in  her  decisuma."— •/'amisMm'a  AWf.  p.  44.  **  Nouns  which  denote  but  one  otfject 
are  eonaldered  in  the  singnlar  number." — EAeartTa  Ftrtt  Leteont  in  Gram,  p.  35.  "  !£,  there* 
fore,  the  example  of  Jesos  should  be  plead  to  authorize  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
the  sabbath,  it  should  be  plead  just  as  it  was." — Bamet't  Ifotei :  on  Luke,  ziv,  1.  <<  The 
teaoher  will  readily  dictate  what  part  may  be  omitted,  the  first  time  going  through  it."— 
Aineworth'e  Oram.  p.  4.  '*  The  contents  ot  the  fttllowing  pages  have  been  drawn  chiefly, 
with  varioua  modification,  from  the  same  source  which  has  supplied  moet  modem  writets 
on ttkaafajaot,  via.  Lihdlbt  Mvuux's  Gbammjju" — FsAon's  Gram.  p.  3.  "The term pnwm 
ingranunar  diatinguishesbetween  the  speaker,  the  person  or  thing  spMten  to,  andtheperaon 
or  uungnxd^en  of." — lb.  p.  9.  *'  In  my  Other's  garden  grow  the  Maiden's  Bluah  and  the 
PrinevTeather." — Fekon,  ib.  p.  15.  "A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  connect  worda  with 
one  another,  and  show  the  relation  between  them.  They  generally  stand  before  nouns  and 
pTonouna." — Ib.  p.  60.  "  Noons  or  prononns  addressed  are  always  rither  in  the  second 
person,  singular  or  plural." — HaUoeh  *  Gram.  p.  154.  "  The  plural  hbn  not  ending  in  s,  ia 
the  reason  for  adding  the  apostrophic's." — T.  Smith'a  Oram.  p.  19.  "Penniee  denote  real 
coin ;  jMAos,  tlieir  value  in  computation." — Hazen'i  Oram.  p.  24.  **  We  commence,  first, 
with  bUere,  which  is  termed  Orthography ;  secondly,  with  wordt,  denominated  S^fmolooj/  ; 
thiiAy,  irith  sBNlsfNiM,  styled  SynUu  ;  fourthly,  with  eraMoM  and  potme,  called  Proeodyr~- 
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Bmnie*  Onm.  p.  Sf.  **  Oa»  MMt  be  tifcta*  Hbat  MBtenoM  trf  pnptr  ooMtmaUon  ni 
obviims  import  m  not  rcndcMcl  olMaan  bj  tha  too  free  we  of  the  dUpeie." — Ftkem.'»  Oram' 
mar,  fitovo^  £ittiM,  p.  80. 

EXERC3BB  XVm.  —  PE0MI8CU0TJ8. 
"  Tropea  end  metaphon  n  oloeelr  mcmble  mmA  other  that  it  it  not  atweys  caey,  nor  k 
it  important  to  &«  Me  i»  diatinguiah  tbe  mm  from  the  atiur." — Parktr  and  Fooc,  Part  IQ,  p.  66. 
*<  With  regard  to  retatkm,  it  may  be  fiirther  obeerred,  that  obacuritjr  often  ariaea  fimt  fib 
too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  partiealarly  of  the  prooouna  who,  and  th>t,  amd  tsmm, 
aad  nuuBS.  When  we  find  thtta  permmtU  prvno*m§  crowding  too  fast  npon  ua,  we  hart 
<^eii  no  meUiod  left,  but  to  throw  the  whdle  aentenoe  into  some  oHier  Corm." — ^  p.  Mi 
JfunW*  Orwm.  p.  311;  Sfatf-*«  BMet.  p.  106.  <*I>o  aoholan  acquire  anj  Tmlnable  faunrt- 
edjge,  by  HflH^'ng  to  repeat  long  strings  of  words,  without  any  definite  ideaa,  or  Mearef 
jambUi  together  like  rubbish  in  a  comer,  and  ^iparently  with  no  appUcatidn,  mMa'  fir  tW 
improvement  of  mind  or  g/"  language  ? " — Cutkr't  (?ram.,  Piw/*.,  p.  5.  "The  being  officietidj 
good  natured  and  civil  are  things  so  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  one  oannoC  hear  a  maa 
make  profesaiona  of  them  without  being  aur^iaed,  or  at  leest,  suspecting  the  diaiBterestad- 
ness  of  his  intentionB."— Fasub  :  Cutiar't  Gram.  p.  125.  Irony  ia  the  intentiMud  «aa  «( 
words  to  ewreaa  s  aenae  owrtrary  to  that  which  ue  apeaker  oc  writer  means  to  ooarey."— 
JP«rWani<Ac'«0raH.,PartIII,p.e8.  "  The  tenn  fiwirtanftM is  derived  from  aMlvMn^  te 
atend,  to  rfwriwyitiW  if  from  an  acyemve,  which  eannot,  like  the  nount  ataad  alone." — HAy'f 
Oram.  p.  11.  "They  have  two  numbers,  like  netuu,  the  singular  and plnral;  audthieepai^ 
•cma  in  each  number,  namdy,  /,  the  first  peraon,  repreaents  the  speaker.  lioot  the  eeosad 
person,  repreerats  the  person  spoken  tc.  He,  eke,  it,  the  third  person,  reprearata  the  posa 
or  thing  spoken  ot"—Ib.  p.  23.  "He,  Sfte,  It,  is  the  Third  Person  singular;  but  Ac  wHk 
other;  the  withetheni  or  it  with  othere,  make  each  of  them  they,  which  is  the  Third  Peooa 
plural."—  White,  on  the  Ea^k  Verb,  p.  97.  "  The  words  had  I  ieen.  that  ia.  the  Third  F»t 
Tense  of  the  Verb,  maAa  the  Supposilion,  as  rrferring  itself;  not  to  the  Pceeent,  bat  Is 
aomeilnnner  period  of  time."— A.  p.  88.  "A  pronoun  ia  a  word  need  instead  of  n  noon,  Is 
avoid  a  too  frequent  rqwtition  of  the  aame  wiod." — Fraeee'almprmed  Gram.  p.  122. 
"  That  which  he  eannot  use,  and  dare  not  show. 
And  will  not  give-^hy  longec  ahoold  he  owe } " — OrMa* 


PART  IT. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody  treats  of  punctuatioa,  uttenucei  figures,  and  Tersification. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  I. — ^The  word  protody,  (from  tbe  Greek  ffpdc,  to,  and  ifS^  *ong,)  b,  with  r^ard  to  iti 
derivation,  exactly  equivalent  to  accent,  or  the  Latin  accentw,  wnich  ii  formed  from  ad,  to,  and 
eatttiu,  aOMj:  both  terms,  perhaps,  origiiiallj  signifTioKannjn'n^vt'A,  or  wmn^m^  to,  some instre* 
meot  or  voice.  Pilosodia,  as  a  Latin  word,  u  defined  by  Littleton,  "  Pars  Onuimutieae  <jea 
doeet  aeeealua,  A.  «.  rationem  attoUeudi  et  deprcmendi  avllabas,  tarn  qaantiutem  samadas." 
And  in  BnaUsh,  "Tha  art  o/  ACCBunira,  or  the  rule  o/  ;H<ofKniM«i^  >yti>Ms>  tnify,  vom  er 
BUOKt."—uU.  Dk*.  4to.  This  is  a  little  varied  by  Ainswortb  thus:  "7^ruteo/A.ocBWTma,m 
pronouncing  eyUableetrvly,  tDhetheriAiitaorBUOKT."—AinM.  Diet.Ho.  Accent, in Bngluh, bekafs 
as  much  to  prose  as  to  poetry ;  but  some  deny  that  in  Latin  it  belongs  to  either.  There  ia  aln 
much  difficQlty  about  the  import  of  the  word;  since  some  prosodiata  identify  accent  with  tow; 
some  take  it  for  the  tajketiom  of  voice ;  and  some,  like  the  authors  just  cited,  seem  to  eenfsaas 
It  with  ipiaMtUy, — **  LOHO  or  SHOST."* 

"Atetmt  Is  tht  lont  of  the  ti^  wtlh  whkh  a  lyllabk  li  pnnoooced."— Dr.  MomU  Ltm  and 

Oratn.  p.  206> 

(2.)  •*  JMMU  Is  a  penUlar  sCnm  of  Uw  volea  eo  aaaM  l^lUUa  In  a  void  te  dWlscolih  It  boai  lb*  eltaa^ 
OduIiPi  AdamU  Lot.  Gram.  p.  MS. 

(3.)  "Tbe  loiu  bj  which  ouesvllable  b  dlattonilsbcd  from  another  Is  Uu  otxnK ;  "hlnh  Is  a  jieaf  ifmiM* 
etn<aiioii  of  toIm  on  that  paittcnlsr  jjllable."— fficitiuirf  Eitg.  Gram.,  Part  n,  p.  111. 

(4.)  "QMwtity  Is  tha  L«oBth  ar  SboKoaH  of'SvllablM;  and  the  PropMtkm,  gMMnUr  spMU^,  ksNMa 
looif  and  [a]  diort  Bjllable,  Is  nro  to  oae ;  as  In  Slmaic,  two  q^mvttt  to  one  Oouh*t.~jUtmt  It  the  nsMf  mt 
/aUtnf  of  the  Tofee,  abore  or  uodar  Its  usual  Totia,  but  an  Art  of  wbloh  we  have  lltti*  (Jsa,  and  kaow  im,  k 
the  Engliih  Tongat ;  nor  are  we  like  to  improve  our  Knowledge  In  this  Partkular,  anleaa  the  Ait  of  JMisg>» 
UUermtKt  wcK  a  little  more  OoAj'AV—BnfAdaiid't  Oram.  p.  166. 

<6.)  >'  AOUBNT,  «.  m.  (uvfcxtoN  do  la  votx.)  Aooant,  tMic,  pwnaaelallon."— Wsaww  Ibtrtsaasiii  DW— 4, 
4to,  Tome  Pnmler,  sons  le  mot  Aeetnt. 

''AOCBNT,  m»it.  (loaeor  ifi/tcerion  of  the  voice.}  Aooant,  (on  oa  ii\ttxicn  de  Voiz."— torn  Werk,  Osnw^ 
JKno  Univnial  Dictionary,  4U>,  under  the  word  det»»t. 

(6.)  "The  word  aecemt  U  derived  from  the  Utln  taapiiCi  and  stodflai  tiH  (mm  m<m."— IMwaad 
r»x'M  EmMi  Oram.,  Part  III,  p.  82. 

|?.t  "  The  nnltjr  of  tba  word  MwalMa  la  ths  (mm  er  aaent.  which  btads  tocethtt  the  two  fsm  cf  Os  es»- 
poritU.»-fWbr'«  B.  Gram,  f  880.  ' 

<8.)  "the  aeceat  ol  the  santniti  h  (he  enaeUliiia  ti  nwdw  nW Jw.  Wsrtli^  esn  sfcew  mses   ill  iH| 
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accompaniet  spceoh.  But  the  otme  of  modam  gnmnuUtu  jxutifin  an  ntmwljr  general  appli- 
cation of  the  term." — Frotfi  Practteat  Orammar,  p.  160.  Taia  ramark  ia  a  note  upon  the  follow- 
ins  deflintkm:  "  FBoaosria  that  part  of  grammar  wUeh  treata  (rf  tba  atnicture  of  Poetical  Compo- 
•itton."— iWd.  AgreeablT  to  this  deUtioD,  Fnalft  Proaody,  with  all  the  generality  the  antbor 
claima  for  It,  rmbracea  oniT  a  brief  aeeoant  of  Tetaifleatlon,  with  a  few  remarkB  on  "  Poatioal 
LieetiBfl,"  Of  Pronunciation  and  the  Figures  of  Sjpeeck,  he  take*  no  notice ;  and  Punctuationt 
which  lome  place  with  Orthograpby,  and  othcra  diatinmlah  ai  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  grammar, 
Im  «xkdbita  aa  a  portion  of  STStas.  Not  mor*  oomprenenaiTe  ia  this  part  of  grammar,  as  exhibit- 
ad  in  the  worka  of  aeraral  otnar  aadiora ;  but,  bf  Iiindler  Murray,  R.  C.  Smth.  and  some  others, 
botk  Pnnctwatioii  and  Pnumneiation  ara  pla«»ed  bare ;  tnoi^k  bo  iMntieii  ia  ntada  of  tb«  ftinan 
ia  tlwir  sabdlilBioa  of  Prosody,  whliA,thn  not  TRvqtttynT,  "ooniisti  of  too  parts,  Froane^ 
ationandyasifioatla&."  I>r.Biillioiis,noMssdda«ntlBKTOOd,b^kflwlthaayiBjr,  "PBOScnrT 
eonsists  of  two  parts ;  Etooution  and  YersifieatloQ ;  "  (Prine^U»  of  IS.  Gram.  p.  163;)  and  then 
absurdly  pn>ceeds  to  treat  of  it  under  the  followtag  tix  principal  heads :  Tia.,  Elocation,  Versiflca- 
tioit,  ITgnrea  of  Speech,  Foetto  Ucenss,  Hints  fat  Correetand  Elennt  Writing,  and  Composition. 

Oao.  S. — If,  is  regard  to  tbs  sntgeets  which  may  bs  treated  WDMt  the  name  of  Protoojf,  "  tho 
naaae  of  modmt  grammarians  justifies  an  extramely  general  application  of  the  term,"  sueh  aa 
spplieation  is  ceitainiT  not  /cm  warranted  by  the  osan  of  old  aathors.  But,  by  the  practice  of 
neithax,  can  it  be  eoMiy  determined  how  maj  and  what  things  ought  to  be  rmbneed  under  tbia 
bead.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Terse,  or  "  the  atmcture  of  Foetioal  Composition,"  some  of  the 
old  prosodista  took  little  or  no  notiee ;  beoanse  they  thought  it  their  chief  business,  to  treat  of 

allables,  and  determine  the  othoCpy  of  words.  The  Prosody  of  Smatius,  dated  Ifi99,  (mv  edi- 
m  of  which  was  pnblisbed  in  Oermany  in  IMl,)  is  in  fact  •  ftrmotmcM^  dictionary  of  the  Latin 
laagaago.  After  a  brief  abstract  of  the  old  roles  of  Oeone  Fsbrldns  eoneeming  quantity  and 
Herat,  itaahibits,  in  alphabetic  order,  andirithall  tbcirsyDules  marked,  about  twen^eight  thon> 
sand  wxffds,  with  a  poetic  line  quoted  against  each,  to  prore  the  pronunciation  just.  The  Frosody 
of  John  Oenuensis,  an  other  immense  work,  conclndcd  by  its  author  in  1286,  nnprored  by  Badiua 
in  lfi06,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1514,  is  also  mainly  a  Latin  diciionarj/,  with  denvations  and  defi- 
nitions «a  in  other  dictionaries.  It  is  a  folio  Tolume  of  seren  hundred  andtbir^  closely-printed 
pases ;  six  hundred  of  which  are  deroted  to  the  Tocabnlary,  th«  rest  to  wthc^pby,  accent,  e^- 
moiogy,  syntax,  figures,  points — almost  sverything  but  ver^/tcation.  Tettfais  vast  snm  of  gram> 
mar  has  been  entitled  Frwmfy—"ProK>dia  *tu  OatAolieon,'^*CatMieim  atu  VntvertaU  Vceabu- 
tmiwm  ae  Sioima  Grammatieea." — See  pp,  1  and  5. 

CHAPTER  L- PUNCTUATION. 

Panetaatioa  is  the  art  of  diriding  Hterary  composition,  by  points,  or  stops, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the  sense  and  relation  of  the  words, 
and  of  noting  tiie  different  pauses  and  inflecUons  required  in  reading. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points,  or  marks ;  namely,  the  Comma  [,], 
the  Semicolon  [;],  the  Colon  [:],  the  Period  [.],  the  Dash  [ — the  Eroteme, 
or  Kote  of  Interrogation  [?] ,  theEcphoneme,  or  Note  of  Exclamation  [!] ,  and 
the  Curves,  or  Parenthesis,  [(  )]. 

Hie  Comma  denotes  the  shortest  pause ;  the  Semicolon,  a  pause  double 
that  of  the  comma ;  the  Colon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  semicolon  ;  and  the 
Period,  or  Full  Stop,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  colon.  The  pauses  required 
bv  the  other  foar,  vary  according  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  tih«r 
]uace  in  it.   They  may  be  equal  to  any  of  the  foregnng. 

OBSEETATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — ^The  pauses  that  are  made  in  the  natural  flow  of  speech,  hare,  in  reality,  no  definite 
ud  inTariable  proportions.  Children  are  often  told  to  pause  at  a  cororoa  while  they  might  count 
one;  at  a  semicolon,  Ofu.fKio;  at  a  colon,  on«,  fioo,  fAreey  at  a  period,  one,  fvo.  fAres,^bur.  This 
may  be  of  some  use,  as  teaching  them  to  obserre  the  necessary  stops,  that  they  may  catch  the 
sense ;  but  the  standard  it«elf  is  variable,  and  so  are  the  times  which  good  sense  gives  to  the 
points.  As  a  final  stop,  the  period  is  immeasurable ;  and  so  may  be  the  pause  after  a  question  or 
an  exclamation. 

Om.  2. — ^The  first  four  points  take  their  names  ftom  the  psrts  of  discourse,  or  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  distinguished  by  them.  The  Period,  or  eirwi't,  is  a  complete  round  of  words,  often 
consisting  of  seTcrol  clauses  or  members,  and  always  bringing  out  full  sense  at  the  close.  Tha 

Coion,  or  mmtb»r,  is  the  greatest  division  or  Umb  of  a  period,  and  is  the  chief  construetiTe  part  of 
a  compound  sentence.  The  Semieolon,  half  member,  or  ha^  Umb,  is  the  greatest  division  of  a 
colon,  and  is  properly  a  smaller  constructive  part  of  a  compound  sentence.   The  Comma,  or  teg- 

tha  MSUH^  of  tbs  bnnso  ftmltha,  than  the  total  ignprant*  vs  ats  in  st  presspt  of  the  nstna  of  lbs  latta 
and  firesk  SMmt.^—iraUcr'i  Ptint^t,  Mo.  486 ;  Diet.  p.  68. 

(9.)  "It Is  not  ntrprUDg,  tturt  Un  aocent  qoanUtj  of  UManctants  should  b«  lo  ebsem  aad  wstsilOM^ 
whsK  two  sneh  Isansd  man  of  our  own  natlan  as  Mr.  rorttor  and  Dr.  OaUj,<iUhr  atonttba  my  enMSMS  of 
iiiiaailli  Inoiii  nsn  lainiisf  "    VTiMti'i  ObisrvaUama  on  Acetmt,  ho.;  Kaj,  p.SlL 

(M.)  "What  these  seesnis  an  hss  pnsded the  banted  so  ninch  that  Uwj  sssm  nsWbsrto  iniwtant  assb 
alter  BSC  IhsnisriTss  "   Trnftir*!  Octave  JNtl.  w.  Barj/taiu, 
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mmit.  If  a  mall  put  m  eUuue  cut  t^,  ud  !■  pioMrtr  &a  Itut  oonatnetiTe  put  of  a  eDmpaud 
MntCDM.  A  atffljpJs  tmttmce  ia  lometiine*  &  whole  period,  tometimes  a  chief  member,  ■ometimet 
a  half  member,  eometimea  a  s^mant,  and  aometimae  paihape  aren  laH.  Heaca  it  maj  raqvtn 
the  period,  the  colon,  the  tamicolon,  the  oomma,  or  ersa  no  point,  aeoordiog  to  tha  manBW  it 
which  it  It  uaed.  A  aantence  whose  relatlTea  and  a^onoti  arn  ill  tik  mi  tn  ■  I  Ml  I  ll  1 1 1 0  ■iman,  mj 
be  waiderably  oomplsx,  and  vet  requiie  no  diTision  by  fM^ta;  aa, 
"  Thank  lum  irtio  pnta  ma  loath  to  tiua  xarotga 
On  yoQ  who  wrong  ma  not  for  hira  irho  inoag*A."—JBtUm, 

Obs.  S.— The  ayatem  of  punctaation  now  need  tnBngliah,  is.  In  ita  main  featona,  eommM 
to  Terrmany  langnagea.  It  ia  uaed  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Fortagaeae,  Datdi,  Oar- 
man,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  tongoes  in  which  books  are  now  written  or  printed.  Tha  Omniaaa. 
howflTer,  make  less  frequent  use  of  the  comma  than  we ;  and  the  Spaniards  am  ally  mark  a  ova- 
tion or  an  exclamation  aonAly,  inverting  the  point  at  tha  befdnning  of  the  santenoe.  In  Greek, 
the  difference  is  greater :  the  colon,  ezpreisea  by  the  upper  dot  alone,  is  the  only  point  bctweet 
the  eomma  and  tne  period :  the  ecphoname,  or  itote  of  ezelamatioQ,  is  hardly  reoognized,  Ikov^ 
aone  printers  of  the  claasics  have  oooasionaUy  introdnoed  it;  and  the  aroteme,  or  note  of  into- 
rwatwn,  retains  in  that  language  its  pristine  form,  whidk  la  t^t  of  oar  aemicolon.  Itt  HakRv, 
a  fall  stop  is  denoted  by  a  heavy  colon,  or  something  lika  it  i  aadtUalathaon^pofati^adopliA 
what  the  vowel  pointa  and  the  aoeaats  aia  not  nsaa. 

Obs.  4. — Thoaeh  tha  pointa  in  nae,  and  die  jrindplaa  on  which  they  onght  to  be  applied,  nta 
general  well  fixed,  and  common  to  almoat  all  aorta  of  books ;  yet,  through  the  n^luoiM 
editors,  the  imperfections  of  copy,  the  carelessneea  of  printers,  or  soma  other  meana,  it  nappsas, 
that  different  editions  and  different  versions  of  the  same  book  are  often  found  pointed  very  van- 
ously.  This  circumstance,  provided  the  sense  is  still  preserved,  is  commonly  tbonght  to  be  ef 
little  moment  Bnt  all  irriteri  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  tiiey  owe  ittotmrreadeta,  toahow 
them  at  once  bow  they  mean  to  be  read;  and,  since  the  punctuation  of  the  early  printoia  wwaa- 
questionably  very  defective,  the  republishera  of  ancient  liooks  should  not  be  overacropalevsdtaB: 
an  exact  imitation  of  it :  they  may,  with  proper  caution,  correct  obvious  faults. 

Obs.  5.— The  precise  ori^n  of  the  points,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  in  the  depth  of  antiquity.  It 
appears  probable,  from  ancient  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  that  the  period  is  the  oldest  of  thaai: 
and  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  first  system  of  punctoation  oonststed  m  the  different  poaitiasa  sf 
this  dot  alone.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  small  letters,  which  inprovemant  is  referred  to  dtt 
ninth  eentoiy,  both  the  comma  and  the  colon  cams  into  use,  and  alao  the  QfMik  nota  of  mMa- 
gation.  In  old  books,  however,  the  comma  la  oflan  fonnd,  not  in  ita  praaent  form,  hat  im  HMt  ef 
a  straight  stroke,  drawn  up  and  down,  obliquely  between  the  words.  Though  tiie  coloa  b  of 
Greek  origin,  the  practice  of  writing  it  with  two  dots  we  owe  to  the  Latin  authors,  or  pokapels 
the  early  printers  of  Latin  books.  The  aemioolon  was  first  used  in  Italy,  and  was  not  adopted  ia 
England  till  about  the  year  1600.  Our  marks  for  queaUona  and  exdamatioQa  were 
from  the  same  source,  probably  at  a  data  somewhat  earlier.  The  eozvaa  of  the  pazanttbssia  kc*w 
likewise  been  in  use  for  several  centuries.  But  the  dash  is  a  more  recent  inrentuin :  Lowth,  Ask, 
and  Ward, — Buchanan,  Bicknell,  and  Bum,—-thoagh  they  name  nil  the  rest,  make  no  wimtiaa  rrf 
this  mark ;  bat  it  apoears  by  their  books,  that  they  all  occasionally  HMcf  it. 

Obs.  6.— Of  the  cofon  it  may  be  observed^  that  it  is  now  much  l^s  ftrequently  used  than  it  wu 
formerly;  its  place  being  usurped,  sometimes  by  the  semicolon,  and  sometimes  bytheporio^ 
For  this  ill  reason,  some  late  grammariana  have  diacardad  It  altogether.  TliusFeltoo;  "TheOouv 
b  now  ao  aeldom  nsed  good  writers,  that  rulaa  for  ita  naa  are  unneeaaaaiy."— Cbisniaa  Jiaaeaf 
ofEngUth  Gram.  p.  140.  So  Nutting:  "  It  will  b«  noticed,  that  the  m&m  is  omitted  in  this  systen; 
because  it  is  omitted  by  the  majority  of  the  writers  of  the  present  age;  three  points,  with  tkedaah. 
being  considered  sufficient  to  mark  the  different  lengths  of  the  pauses." — iVoctico/  Gmmtar.  p, 
120.  These  critics,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  copy  aneh  authors  aa  Hilton  and  Pope,  do  net 
aeniple  to  mutilate  their  punctuation  by  putting  semicolons  or  periods  for  all  the  etnons  An 
&id.  But  who  cannot  perceive,  that  without  the  colon,  the  semicolon  becomes  an  abntrdity  ?  It 
can  no  longer  be  a  tenueoUm,  unless  the  half  can  remain  when  the  whole  is  taken  away !  Tk> 
colon,  being  the  older  point  of  the  two,  and  onoe  very  fashionaUe,  is  doubtless  en  laeaH 
in  more  instances  than  the  semicolon ;  and,  if  now,  after  both  hare  been  in  common  naa  ibt 
some  hundreds  of  yesrs,  it  be  found  out  that  only  one  is  needed,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ica* 
sonable  to  prefer  the  former.  Should  pnblio  opinion  aver  be  (bund  to  coincide  with  the  sagKcstiaas 
of  the  two  authors  last  quoted,  there  will  be  reaaon  to  renet  that  Cazton,  tha  oldEngl^  tyM* 
rapher  of  the  fifteenth  centuiv,  who  for  a  while  aacceasnillT  withstood,  tn  his  own  countiy.  In* 
introduction  of  the  semicolon,  nad  not  the  power  to  prevent  It  foieva'.  In  short,  to  leave  no  fiteraiy 
extravagance  unbroached,  the  latter  point  also  has  not  lacked  a  modem  impugner.  "  One  of  tb« 
greatest  improvements  in  punctuation,"  says  Justin  Brenan,  "  is  the  rejection  of  the  elnual 
semicolons  of  our  ancestors.  In  latter  times,  the  semicolon  has  been  gradually  disniipearinr  Tt 
only  from  the  newspapers,  but  from  books." — Brenan'i  "Compoaitimwitd  Piriirf  aiifinw Jhasiniai  H 
Et^pbuned,"  p.  100 ;  London,  1830.  The  colon  and  the  semicolon  are  both  luafU,  and,  not  i^e- 
quently,  necessary ;  and  all  correct  writers  will,  I  doubt  not,  continue  to  use  both. 

0b8.  7- — Since  Dr.  Blair  published  his  emphatic  caution  against  too  Sequent  a  use  of  ^an*- 
t^eiea,  there  has  been,  if  not  an  abatement  of  the  kind  of  error  which  he  intended  to  eenson,  st 
least  a  diminution  in  the  use  of  the  curvet,  the  sign  of  a  parenthesis.  These,  too,  some  tncM- 
slderate  grammarians  now  pronounce  to  be  out  of  vogue.  "  The  paien Aesis  is  now  genCTsUy  et- 
ploded  as  a  deformity."— CAwrnUU'f  Gnim.p.  362.  "The  Fanmthaais,  (  )  has  become  BSBly 
obaoleta,  except  in  mare  raferencea,  and  the  like;  ita  plaoe,  by  Bodan writers,  being  aaaaUyso- 
^ied  by  the  nae  of  the  comma,  and  the  dash."— JVitfm^**  Praetieal  Onmmar,  p.  138;  Flmfi 
Jtimwed  Grammar,  p.  187-  More  use  may  have  been  made  of  the  curves  than  was  aeeesaarr. 
and  more  of  the  paranUiesls  itself  than  was  agreeable  to  good  tests;  but,  the  sin  being  wm 
adapted  to  tha  oonstruction,  and  the  consbnction  being  aometimea  sprightly  and  degant,  these 
ate  BO  good  reasons  for  vriahing  to  diaoard  aiOiar  of  them ;  nor  b  it  tnte,  that  the  fiinnar  "has 
beeoma  aearlj  obsolete." 
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Oh.  8.— lb*  Ml—  parmihmiu  whicli  Utenllj  mmm  a  pytti»g-i>i  trfwaw,  to  hviuIIt  appliid 
■oth  to  tha  cwvM,  MM  to  the  iadoentil  cUnaermch  they  eaclose.  Tbto  twofold  applleanon  of  tbo 
erm  inTolTca  Mm*  ui«oiiT«nience,  If  not  Improprictj.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  endoted 
'aanimoe"  feloae  is  the  paraUhetit;  but  Woicester,  agTMsbl;  to  common  uso^e,  defines  th« 
rord  u  meuiing  also  "  the  mark  that  ( )."  Bat,  as  this  sipi  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  two 
lorreaponding  currei,  It  seems  more  nataral  to  use  a  plural  name :  hence  L.  Hurray,  when  ha 
roold  designate  the  awn  oqIt,  adopted  a  plural  exproMion ;  as,  "  thtpartntAetioai  okartuAen,"-^ 
'  the  paraUAeHcat  mart*.**  So,  in  an  other  cose/wnich  is  similar :  "  the  hooks  in  which  words  are 
ncladed,"  are  commonly  ealled  crotcheU  or  ftrackett ;  though  Bneke,  tn  his  Claseieal  Grammar,  I 
mow  not  why,  calls  the  two  "[]  a  CVoteAaf;"  (p.230  ^na  Webster,  in  his  oetaTO  Dictionary, 
lefioes  a ''Arootet,  inprinting,'*  as  Johnson  does  a ''<>oteA«f,''by  a  plural  noun :  "Aooib;  thus, 

]."  Again,  in  his  grammara,  Dr.  Webster  rather  eonfiuedly  says :  "  The  parenthesis  (  )  and 
ioolu  []  Inolode  a  remarlcor  clause.noteasential  to  the  sentence  in  ooiutniction." — PkUatinhieal 
Jram.  p.  219 :  Imjprovtd  Oram.  p.  164.  Bnt,  in  hto  Dictionary,  he  forgets  both  the  books  and 
Jm  pazntheni  tut  are  here  uwken  of ;  and,  with  itOl  wore*  conftislon  ox  inueoracy,  ■^'■c 
■  The  parmthtti*  is  nsaaUy  ineladed  in  hookt  or  enrred  lines,  thus,  (  )."  Here  he  ^tkw  iinpro> 
irly  calla  these  r^ular  litue  curres  "Aooii,"  or  erroneously  sunests  that  both  the  hooks  and  the 
surres  are  usual  and  appropriate  sijrns  of  '*  the  /xuwUAmu."  In  Gamer's  quarto  Dictionarr,  the 
?^ench  word  Crochet,  as  used  by  pnnterSjjis  translated,  "A  brace,  a  crotchet,  a  parenthena: "  and 
he  English  word  £>o(cA<<  is  defined,  "  The  marA  of  a  ^renlAoru,  in  printing,  tAui  [].  Bat 
n^ebater  defines  Crotchet,  "  In  printing,  a  kooh  inoloding  words,  a  Mentmee  or  a  pastage  distin- 
[oished  from  the  rest,  thus  [  ].  '  This  a^sia  ia  both  ambiguous  and  otherwise  inaecorate.  It 
iOBTeya  no  clear  idea  of  what  a  crotchet  u.  One  hook  includet  nothing.  Therefore  Johnson 
laid:  "Hoohe  In  which  words  are  included  [thus]."  But  if  each  of  the  hooks  is  a  crotchet,  as 
(Vt^ter  anggests,  and  almost  every  body  supposes,  then  both  lexicographers  are  wrong  in  not 
naking  the  whole  expression  plural :  thus,  "C$^A«fS|inprinting,area^tilarftooA«asaally  tnclud- 
ng  some  explanatory  words.  Bnt  ta  this  aU  that  weMtermeant  ?  Icannot  tell.  He  may  be 
indetitood  as  saying  also,  that  a  CyofeAstf  to  '*«  sMtetMogra  paHa^s  dbttnniislied  from  the  rest, 
lhns[];"anddoDbtleMitwonld  be  much  better  to  oall  ahint  thus  marked,  a  ero«eAef,  than  to 
salt  it  a parentieeu,  as  some  have  done.  In  Parker  and  Fox's  Grammar,  and  also  in  Parker's 
Aids  to  English  Composition,  the  term  Bracket*  only  is  applied  to  these  angular  hooks ;  and, 
contrary  to  all  usage  of  other  authors,  so  fsr  as  I  know,  the  name  of  Crotchete  is  there  giren  to 
the  Curvea.  And  then,  as  if  this  application  of  the  word  were  general,  and  its  propriety  mdispu- 
Uble,  the  papil  is  simply  told :  "  The  curved  lines  between  which  a  parenthesis  »  enclosed  are 
»lled  CrotcheU."— Orwin.,  Pert  III,  p.  30;  Aide,  p.  40.  "Called  CrotcheU"  by  whom  }  That 
QOt  eren  Mr.  Parke?  himself  knows  them  by  that  name,  the  following  most  inaccurate  pasaage  {a 
tproof:  "Thencrfaof  admiration  and  Interrogation,  as  also  the  parm2A«>is,  the  bniei««,  and  the 
reference  marks,  [are  noted  in  the  margin]  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostrophe." — ^tdf,p.314. 
[n  some  late  grammars,  {tox  example,  Haten's,  and  Day's,)  the  parenthetic  curves  are  called  "the 
ParauAeeee.  From  this  the  student  must  understand  that  it  always  takes  two  pareiUheeee  to 
nark  one parenthetts  !  If  then  it  U  obf  eetionaUe,  ta  nil  the  two  marlu  apareidkeeu  ;  "  it  to  much 
more  so,  to  call  each  of  them  by  that  name,  or  both  "file  parmthetm."  And  since  Murray's 
;ihrases  are  both  entirely  too  long  for  common  use,  what  bett«r  name  oan  be  given  them  than 
iui  very  sEmpte  one,  the  CwrvesT 

Obs.  9.— llie  words  eroteme  and  e^thoneme,  vrtiieh,  like  apoeteme  and  phileetgiheme,  are  orderly 
lerivatlvea  from  Greek  roots,*  I  hsTe  ventured  to  suggest  as  fitter  names  for  the  two  marks  to 
«hich  they  are  applied  above,  than  are  any  of  the  long  catalogue  which  other  grammarians,  each 
rhoosin)^  for  himself,  have  presented.  These  marks  have  not  unfrequently  been  called  "  the  tn* 
'empatumnad  the  exeiamation ; "  which  names  are  not  very  soitable,  because  they  hare  other  usee 
n  grammar.  According  to  Dr.  Blair,  as  well  aa  L.  Murray  and  others,  interrogation  and  exola- 
natioD  are  "  passionate  figures  "  of  rhetorie.  and  oftentimes  also  plain  "  unfigured  "  expreaaiona. 
Ibe  former  however  are  frequently  and  more  fitly  colled  by  their  Greek  names  eroteais  and  ecpko- 
Mnt,  terms  to  which  those  above  have  »  happy  oorrespondence.  By  Dr.  Webeter  and  some 
Mhsn,  all  MtagbsfMM  ire  ealled  "awfamofsMw  ;"  and,  u  each  of  these  to  wsnaUy  followed  the 
laark  of  emotion,  it  eannot  but  be  Ineonvenient  to  eall  both  by  the  same  name. 

Obs.  10. — For  things  so  common  as  the  marks  of  asking  and  exclaiming,  it  to  desirable  to  have 
limple  and  appropriate  names,  or  at  least  some  settled  mode  of  denomination ;  but,  it  is  remark- 
>ble,  that  Lindlev  Murray,  in  mentioning  these  characters  six  times,  uses  six  different  modes  of 
izprcssion.andaU  of  them  coinplex  :  (I.)  "Notesof  Interrogationand  Exclamation."  (2.)  "The 
wmtof  Interrogation,  ?  " — "The  point  of  Exclamation,!  "  (3J  "The  Interrogatory  Point." — 
'The  Exclamatory  Point."  (4.)  "A  note  of  interrogation," — "The  note  of  exclamatioii."  (fi.) 
' The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points."  fO.}  "  The  points  of  Interrogation  and  Exclama- 
aoo." — Murrag,  FHnt,  JngersoU,  Atden,  Pond.  With  much  better  taste,  some  writers  denote  them 
miformlythus:  {7.)  "TheNoteof  Interrogation,"— "The Note  of  Exclamation."— CAnrcAtV/, 
Riky.  In  addition  to  these  names,a11of  whion  are  too  long,  there  may  be  cited  many  others,  though 
lone  that  are  unobjectionable :  (8.)  "  The  Interrogative  sign,"— "  The  Bxclamatory  aign."— 
FVnte,  Huen.  (9.)  "  The  Mark  of  Interrogation,"—*'  The  Hark  of  Bxclaowtion."— Fttten, 
tienJriek.  (10.)  "  The  Interrogative  point,"—"  The  Eselanution  poinL"— T.  Smith,  A'ger.  (II.J 
'  The  interrogation  point," — "  The  exclamation  point." — Waster,  St.  Quentin,  S.  Pvtnam.  (12.) 
'A  Note  of  Interrogation," — "A  Note  of  Admiration." — Coar,  Nuttittff.  (13.)  "  The  Interrogative 
Joint."— "The  Note  of  Admiration,  or  of  vocation."— Bwete.  (14.)  "Interrogation  (?),"— "Ad- 
niration  (!)  or  Exclamation."— Lennie.  £u//w»».  (15.)  "A  Poinlof  Interrogation,"- "A  Point 
if  Admiration  or  Exclamation." — Bvehanan.  ( 16.)  "  The  Interrogation  point  (!)•"—"  The  Ad- 
oimtion  ptunt  (I)."— Pcrfey.  (17.)  "An  interrogation  (?)," — "An  eselaoution  (!)." — CuUer. 
"The  inteo^ator?''— *< The  exelaimorl "—ilay'e  Gram.  p.  \\%.    [The  putting  of  "e*- 

,*"tat«mnllo,  Or*e<  Sreuma,  Aeemtnia  qnooM  tnashrt;  ut,  Vsr.  Kalme  aie  Wamemit  Toss 
>as«te.M_A^  ieiin  OnMtuMr,  Sre,  Pact  II,  p.  UO. 
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«bMiwr"  for  exclaimer,  lik*  this  •ntikor'f  dunging  of  vueten  to  "MNtan."  u  »  sane  to  ft 
gttiUemeU,  is  probablTa  mere  mmpb  of  ignoimnceO  (19>}  "Qiwinon  point,"— *'Ezdnu&i 
poUt,"— Ssnfiorn,  p.  272. 

SECTION  I.— THE  COMMA. 
The  Comma  is  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  sentence,  wluch  an  r 
nearly  connected  in  sense,  as  to  be  only  one  degree  removed  from  that  cka 
C(mnffid(»i  which  adnuts  no  point. 

Rdli  I.  —  Suipi.1  Skntkhces. 
A  Bimple  Bentenoe  does  DOt,  in  general,  admit  the  comma ;  as,  "  The  weakeatran- 
era  an  the  moet  positive." — W.  ASen's  Gram.  p.  202.    "  Theology  has  Dotbt* 
tated  to  make  or  Bnpport  a  doctrine  by  the  position  of  a  oommk" — Tract  on  Toiu,}.i 
"  Then  pun  compels  the  impatient  aoul  to  seize 
On  promisM  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease." — OrtMe, 
ExcBpnOK. — LoHO  Sdcflb  Sbmtkncb. 
"When  the  nommatiTe  in  a  long  simple  sentence  is  accompanied  by  mseparable  ai^m% 
or  vhen  several  words  together  are  used  in  stead  of  a  nominative,  a  comma  should  be 
immediately  before  the  verb ;  as,  "  Confession  of  sin  vithont  amendment,  obtains  no  ;s- 
don."— Dtihoyn'i  Seflectiom,  p.  6.    <<  To  be  totally  i&diflerent  to  praiae  or  censure,  ii  a  ml 
defect  im  charaotw.  — ifuin^'A  Gram.  p.  268. 

*'  O  that  Um  tenor  o£  my  Just  oomplaint,* 
Wore  sculpt  with ateelm rocks  m  adamanti" — San^f*. 

Bulk  II. — Suiplb  Mehbirs. 
The  umple  members  of  a  compoand  sentence,  whether  saocesave  orlDTolTed,eiE^ 
tieal  or  complete,  are  generally  divided  by  the  comma ;  as, 

1'.  "  Here  stand  ve  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best." — Shot. 

2.  *'  I,  that  did  neverweep,  now  melt  in  woe." — Id. 

3.  Tide  life,  tide  death,  X  come  without  delay."— Jif. 

4.  "  I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ?  *' — M 

5.  "  How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  state  1 " — Pop$. 

6.  "  Go ;  while  thou  mayst,  avoid  the  dieadful  ftle." — Id. 

7.  "  Grief  uds  disease,  remember'd  folly  stan^, 

And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  fiuth  of  kings." — Johnton. 
EicBPTioK  I. — RssnucnvB  Belatitbs. 
When  a  relative  immediately  follows  its  antecedent,  and  is  taken  in  a  reatiietin 
the  oomma  shoold  not  be  introdaoed  &0;%>rv  it ;  as,  "For  the  things  toAwA  are  ■eoi.aR  to* 
poral;  but  the  things  toAwA  are  not  seen,  are  eternal."— 2  Cor.iv,  18.  "Aletterisacknffr 
that  axprcMOS  a  sound  without  any  meaning." — St.  Quentin't  Gen«rai  GroM.  p.  S. 

ExcBpnoN  n. — Shout  Terms  Closblt  Coknbcted. 
When  the  simple  members  are  short,  and  closely  connected  by  a  conjunetion 
Jnnotive  advab,  the  comma  is  generally  omitted ;  as,  "  Honest  poverty  ii  brtUr  (m 
wealthy  fraud."— Ditficyn'a  Ref.  p.  11.-  "Let  him  tell  me  wA<<A«r  the  number  of  tbeW 
be  even  or  odd."— TATX.OS :  Joh.  Did.  w.Eem.    "  It  is  in^oasiUe  that  owe  knowledpa 
words  should  outstrip  our  knowledge  of  things."— Cahpbill  :  Jfwroy's  Gram,  p.  ^ 
BxoBpnoH  in. — ^EuipncAL  '^f  United. 
"When  two  simple  members  are  immediately  united,  through  ellipsis  of  the 
antecedent,  or  the  conjunction  that,  the  comma  is  not  insert^ ;  as,  "  Uske  sn  experim* 
on  the  first  man  you  meet."— BerWsy"*  Alciphron,  p.  125.    "  Our  phSost^hen  do  iatowff 
desinse  and  pity  whoever  shall  propose  or  accept  any  other  motive  to  virtue."— * 
"It  is  certain  we  imagine  before  we  reflect."— A.  p.  359. 

*■  The  same  good  sense  that  makes  a  man  excel. 
Still  makes  him  doubt  he  ne'er  has  written  well."—  Tom^. 

•Inngsvdto  a«  sdnliriini  of  «  «oaim  bsfbrs  Om  Wb,  Iv  Uw  ftrwiiag  exMptioo,  iMiU»«  tte  F«B"J' 
ntbota  nor  tiM  dootriM  of  poDetostDrs  b  ontlnlv  nnttnm ;  W,  when  a  mMenblo  pmim  ta, 
mdatBdwfssdIiifcIJadgettnotoiilrslloin.bl«,but  dmwmm]')  to  msik  ft  In  writing.  In  w.DvVnMr 
sllo&B«taeadtos8^MB,«sworktf  Doineoiuldcnbla  nnit,tU*  prineMet*  dlaallmd;  ud 
B4tnaet^aB  nOBlnaUTCliantetfMcfaNw,  vhloh.bj  ButoUbdow  sndTllsflnt  «xMpiSoa,nqvir«!*^ 
aftn  H  bat  aoM  btfort  H,  thU  mtbor  exelailM  both,  pattlz«  do  cnrnm*  betm  Um  priDolpd  nth.  ww^. 
tawkannoHiiito:  "BotitftvqtmUr  Iwpiwnf,  UMrt  pnaotasUonk  not  awdtapniBiBMt  aactali 
■nd  th*  brief  manmtr  Id  which  tb*  wnbj^et  ii  th«ra  dUmbMd  Ao*  provtd  lunillcletiC  to  tmpM  ^ 
or  jrootli  a  dno  boom  of  Ui  lBpoclnies.'i— iinyi,  AmctiMttM,  p. 83.  Aimpll  of  nlm  wwMb— 
eoauM«ftHUi«  word  diMtftMi  Bo,  la  iho  Ibltowtof  Mmnplos,  atux mum,  sad sftw  rfiy m-'  ' 
last  would  aeoopt  powor  Ibr  Its  own  laka  m  th*  pettiest  of  humaa  pawtoiM.'*:-tt.  p.1fi>         "  ' 
MtfAf  of  brti^dbg  tha  banifnssB  bs  dJ^aam  <t  ttu  WfbMtoq^^ 
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BVU  in.  —  HOU  THAM  Two  WOBDB. 

When  more  than  two  words  or  terms  are  connected  in  the  same  oonrtnieticm,  or  in 
I  jdnt  dependence  on  some  other  term,  by  conjanotions  ezpreased  or  understood,  the 
ommm  should  be  inserted  after  eyery  one  of  them  bnt  the  last ;  and,  if  they  are 
■ominatiTes  before  a  verb,  the  oomma  BhotUd.  follow  the  last  also  :*  as, 

1.  **  Who,  to  the  enraptur'd  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 

Teaoh  beanty,  virtue,  troth,  and  love,  and  meliody." — BeatUe. 

2.  "Ahl  what  avails   

All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprise,  can  bring, 

If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride,  the  bosom  wring  1 " — Id. 

8.  "  Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitifol,  and  flexible ; 

Thon,  stem,  obdtmte,  ffinty,  rough,  romoreelesa." — Shak. 

4.  "  She  plaiu^  prorides,  expatiates,  trinmphs  there." — Toung. 

6.   «  Bo  eagerly  the  Fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  hmd,  hands,  wings,  or  faet,  pursues  his  way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies." — MUton. 

Rdlb  IV.  —  Only  Two  Words. 
When  only  two  words  or  terms  are  oonnected  by  a  conjunctaon,  they  should  not  he 
sepantfed  by  the  oomma;  as,  "  It  U^Uwpid  and  barbarout  way  to  extend  domini«i 
by  anu  ;  for  true  jpower  ia  to  be  got     arts  and  indtutry** — Spectaior,  Ko.  2. 
"Jkspmr  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul." — Goldsmith. 

EiOMPTiON  I, — Two  WoBDS  WITH  Adjunctb. 
When  the  two  words  connected  hare  •everal  adjuncts,  or  when  one  of  them  has  aa 
adjanot  that  relates  not  to  both,  the  comnu  U  inMrted ;  as,  "I  shall  spate  no  pains  to  make 
their  hutmetbn  agreeable,  and  their  dirersion  oaefuL" — Spectator,  No.  10.   "  Who  is  implied 
to  persons,  or  things  perscnufied." — BuUvms. 

"  Vmb.  listless  eyes  the  dotaxd  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more." — Jeknaon. 

Ezoanunr  H. — Two  Tanm  CoimuBXBD. 
When  two  oonnected  words  or  phrases  are  contrasted,  or  emphadeallT'  diatinndshed, 
Qie  eomma  is  inserted ;  as,  "Hie  wn  are  easily  obliged,  and  eauly  disobliged."— ahiim. 
« libeiBl,  not  lavish,  is  Und  Nature's  hand."— £M«jfc 
<•  T  is  certain  he  eonld  writ^  and  c^)her  too." — OekkmUA, 

ExCSPnOM  TTT. — AxTERIfATITB  09  WOBDS. 

When  there  is  merely  an  alternative  of  names,  or  an  explanatory  ohsnge  of  tarns,  the 
oomma  is  uraally  inserted ;  as,  ''Weaawalaqfe  ^^ening,  or  inlet." — W.  Jifat.  **HaTe 
we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  rister,  awift,  as  well  as  other  apostles  ?"-—l  Cbr.ix,  5. 

ExCBFTIOir  rV. — CoNnJMCnOH  UlfDaKSTOOD. 

When  tiieooi^unotion  Is  undnstood.  the  oomma  is  inserted;  and,  if  two  separated  words 
ortennsreCar  alike  to  a  third  term,  the  second  requires  a  second  conma:  as,  *'Beason»Tir- 
toe,  answer  me  great  aim." — L.  Murray,  Oram.  p.  269. 

*■  To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs  consign." — JbAMon. 
'*  She  thought  the  isle  that  gave  her  birth. 
The  sweetest,  wildest  land  on  earth."— flb^. 

Bum  V. — Woww  iw  Pairs. 
When  focoesnve  words  are  joined  in  pairs  by  conjunctions,  they  should  be  separated 
ia  pairs  by  the  oomma ;  as,  "Interest  and  ambition,  honour  and  shame,  friendship 
ud  enmity,  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  public  transactions." — 
W.  AUm.    "  But,  whether  ingenious  or  dml,  learned  or  ignorant,  clownish  or  polite, 

*  Wtam  Mvnal  BomfnatlTM  %n  eoniMated,  m>iim  authors  and  ptlDton  pal  the  oonma  mikj  wtun  ttw  «a- 
liMdni  !■  omiHad.  W.  Daj  wpArstM  them  aU,  od«  ftom  an  otom :  bat  after  tha  UsL  whm  this  U  dofolar 
bifcrs  a  plonl  nrb,  he  Inaaiis  do  poiat.  Exampla ;  "  ImagliiaUon  to  ODS  tbs  priodp*!  tnpwUenta  whleb 
•Star  Into  tiM  eomptaz  Idaa  of  nohu  {bat  judgment,  mtT/Mrg,  UHdtntamdiag,  tiUhutiam,  and  MtnttbiUlj/  an 
ftUo  iMtodcd."— i>ayM  Puttftvatton,  p.  63.  If  th«  potnti  ue  to  bs  put  wbm  th*  pmum  oftturaU^  oeear,  bm 
«b(Mldb«aMMBawsAer«nutbiJ>(y;  ud,  tf  I  mliUka  not.  It  wooUbomora  ooDMnant  with  enmnt  nsua  to  stt 
DW  thn*.  John  Wilaon,  homrar,  In  a  Uter  work,  whioh  b  for  tha  mort  part  a  rtrr  good  odo,  pnfeis  tha  doetrina 
if  DV.aa  la  Mm  Mlowlac  biMaoM :  " Jtmrtonoi*,  «irM«, a«d  A^pptiim  dapMM  |tMtl7 on  (ba  obcteo  of  com. 
labia 't— wtipa's  IVmNm  m  AaMhntwii,  p.  90. 
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erwy  innooenfc  man,  vttlunit  ezoeption,  lus  u  good  a  rijj^t  to  fibsitj  as  to  fift."- 
ifeoffiVf  J&nil  Science,  p.  313. 

**  TbenBay  hoir  iiope  and  fiaor,  daafa  and  hate, 
0*araprMd  iriOi  anana  the  erowdad  maaa  of  ftta.'*— -iV.  lUmaiL  i 

BuLi  VI.  —  Words  pot  Abboldtb. 

NooDB  or  prononnB  pat  aba>lute.  sboald,  nith  their  adjuncts,  be  aet  off  ^ 
(M)mma;  aa,  "The  prinoe,  hit  father  being  dead,  saooeeded." — "7%m  dem.w 
parted." — '^ZacchetUt  mi^e  haste  and  come  down." — "Ms  fratordip  in 

what  did  it  ^odooe  t ' ' —  Cficero.  I 

*'  "WingM  with  his  fears,  on  fbot  he  strove  to  At,  I 

Hie  tUed$U>adieUmt,va!i  the  foe  too  nigV'^— Pope,  | 

BvLB  VlL — ^WoBos  n  AppoamoH. 
Words  in  apportion,  (espedall;  if  they  have  adjninta,)  are  ceaaialfy  set  off  bj 
the  oomma ;  as,  "  He  that  now  oalls  vjxm  thee,  is  Theodore,  mc  hermit  of  Tm 
riWe.**— Johnson.   *'Lown,  Br.  SoSert,  bielMp  of  Lamdon,  bom  in  1710.  & 
in  1787."— .Bfogr.        "  Hohb,  Hntry,  hrd  Eaam:'-~R, 
"What next  I  bring  shall  please  tiiee,  be  assor'd^ 
Thy  K£en«si,thT  fit  Ae$»,  thy  other  self 

Thy  viith  exaoQ^  to  thv  heart's  desire." — MUon,  P.  Z.,  vm,  450l  : 
"And  be,  their  prinee,  snail  rank  among  my  peers,  "-^-f^rron.  I 
"Z^vmos  L — Coicpusx  Nuna. 
When  ■ctbzbL  voxdc,  in  their  eommon  order,  are  used  u  one  compemd  wmt,  di 
oomma  is  not  Suexted;  as,  "Dr.  SanmelJohiuan,"— "PnUtDsOwTiiu  Coanm" 

ExoHpnoH  n.— Clohb  Appomnov. 
When  a  oonmion  and  a  wmm  name  ara  closely  united,  the  eomniB  ii  not  taMrtri;  ■ 
"The  hrook  Kidxm,"— **Tha  river  Don,"— "The  ampxew  CithvHMk"— ^P*^  ^ 
Apostle." 

EzoKFixox  HL— FiffiRODir  pAoaa. 
When  a  pronomi  is  added  to  an  oflur  word  mmfy  fiir  •Dmharia  and  dietfartkai.  tbi 
comma  ia  not  inserted;  atb  **Te  am  oC  Atbanst"— **I  m78d(*'— "Thou  fli^aa- 
iiter," — •*  Ton  princes." 

Excspnoif  IV.— Kaios  AoamBBD. 
When  K  name  acquired  by  some  action  or  relation,  is  put  in  qipoiition  with  a  pnn& 
noon  or  pronoon.  the  oomma  is  not  inserted;  as,  '*!  made  the  g»-aw»d  myW.  "— 'T* 
make*tw>jt»iV;"—**tyaoiH  they  revered  as  Qod;  "— "  With  wndbrty  thygut^"— 

KuLE  vm.— Annonvis. 
Adleedras,  when  something  depends  on  them,  or  when  Omv  have  As  iapA 
of  a  o^tendent  ebnise,  should,  with  their  adjnncts,  he  set  vShj  the  ccnnia;  u. 

1.  "Among  ^  roots 

Of  haael,  pendent  oW  the  pkdntive  stream, 

vThey  tmao  the  first  foondation  of  their  domes." — TftosMOH. 

2.  "  Up  springs  the  la^ 

ShriXUoie^d  and  hud,  the  messenger  of  mom."— iUL 

BaoumoH.— ADnmnaa  aaaiaietiia. 

When  an  a4jeetive  immediately  follows  its  aona,  and  ia  taken  in  a  iMliiutim  W  ^ 
oomma  should  not  be  used  before  it ;  as, 

"And  on  the  coast  omtm 
Picom  entEuoe  or  duraUe  wateh."— JKttsm  P.     B.  ix,  L  W. 

Bulk  IX^Fkirtn  Ykbbs. 
Where  afimte  verb  is  understood,  a  oomma  is  gennaUy  required :  u,  "Froah* 
arissi seeonty ;  from  seenri^,  curiosity;  from  onrion^,  knowledge." — Murref- 

**  XSse  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ;  | 
This,  prose  on  slalts ;  that,  poetry  fitllen  lame."— Aps.  i 
EsnraoN. — ^Vmbt  Suonr  Paitbb. 
Aa  the  semicxdon  most  separate  the  oIstukib  when  the  comma  is  famrtrf  br  tkii  nk.i^i 
thepanss  far  the  tnaitted  verb  be  vary  aU^t,  It  maybe  Mk  ■nasakad.sM  Ase«**| 
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baVMdftnrtteelaiuM;  u,  "WhnthsiniigatoipMbcf fto^,flMBiMritf g«Hmritf, 

the  oorwftrd  of  Talour,  and  th*  oorrupt  of  integrity,  thsf  m  oolj  the  nion  (M^ied  bj 
those  who  fciunr  them."— OMMftwVt  Jllpitwriiw,  p.  132. 

Tbe  infinitaTO  mood,  when  it  fellows  %  verb  from  whidi  it  moat  be  separated,  w 
when  it  dependa  on  something  remote  or  nndezstood,  is  gmerally,  with  its  adjuncts, 
set  off  by  tbe  comma ;  as,  "  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  oompoeition  is^  to  know 
when  to  be  simple."— ^omtMon'f  Ehet.  p.  151.  "To  confcu  the  truth,  I  was 
much  in  fimlt." — Murraj/'s  Gram.  p.  271. 

"  The  GtoTemor  of  all — has  interposed, 
Not  seldom,  his  aveng^g  arm,  to  tmite 
The  injurious  (rampler  upon  nature's  ]aw" — Oowper. 

BiTLi  XL — Paxticiplks. 

PutieipleB,  when  acnuetbing  dependa  on  them,  when  they  have  the  import  of 
a  depmdent  olanae.  or  when  they  relate  to  stunethkig  understood,  ^oold,  vitn  their 
adjan(^  be  set  off  by  Uw  o(mima;  as,  1.  "  Xiaw  is  a  rule  of  oivU  oondact,pr»- 
tmhed  by  the  sapreme  power  in  a  state,  commantUn^f  what  is  njriit,  mipndt^tinff 
what  is  wrong." — BLACKnoira:  Seattie*$  Moral  Settiie$,  p.  8^. 
2.  "  Youiw  Bdirin,  lighted     the  wmiiM  $tar, 

JAng  ring  and  lUtning,  wander'd  down  the  vale." — JStaOie. 
S.  "United,  we  stand ;  divided,  w»M."— i£>tto. 
4^  ''iVop0Wyip«aKn^,  tfieroisnonidithingatchBiioe." 

ExoxFTios.— PAKnctPUS  BasTBionra. 
When  *  partidple  immediately  fbUowa  ita  noun,  and  is  taken  in  a  rwtriotiTe  hum,  the 
Maaona  dunild  not  be  used  before  it ;  as, 

"A  man  renown'd/or  repartetf 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  firee 
"Wiih  ftiendship'i  finest  feeling.' —CbiqMr. 

RvLB  XII. — Adtxbbs. 
Adverbs,  when  they  break  the  oonnexion  of  a  ample  sentenoe,  or  when  they  have  ■ 
not  a  olose  dependence  on  some  particular  word  in  tiie  context,  should,  with  their 
adjuncts,  be  set  off  by  tbe  comma ;  as,  "  We  must  not,  however,  confonnd  this  gen- 
tlenesa  with  the  ar^ial  courtesy  of  the  world." — ^'Sendee,  the  mind  mast  be 
eai^yed." — Gi^n.    "Mott  umgueetionabkf,  no  fiand  was  equal  to  all  this."— 
Lytlemn,   "  But,  tmforttmate^for  ut,  the  tide  was  eblnng  abttady.'* 
*'  When  bttttreas  and  buttns^  tdtemat^. 
Seem  firamed  oi  ebon  and  ivoiy." — Seolt*t  Lay,  p.  83. 

Bnu  Xm.— CoiwNOTioim. 
Coqjnnotions,  when  they  are  separated  from  the  principal  clauses  that  depend  on 
tbem,  or  when  they  introduce  examples,  are  generally  set  off  by  the  comma ;  tu, 
"But,  by  a  timely  call  upon  Beligion,  the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded." — Johntom, 
"  They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea, 
Or,  ah  1  bow  chang'd  that  fearless  laugh  would  be." — OrcJ^^ 

fttiLi  XrV. — PEKPOsmoKa. 
Prepoations  and  their  objects,  when  they  break  the  connexion  of  a  simple  sen- 
tenoe, or  when  they  do  not  closely  follow  tbe  words  on  which  they  depend,  are  gen- 
eiallj  Bet  off  by  tbe  comma;  as.  "  Fashion  is, />rCA«mo«fpaW,  nothing  bnt  the  oeten- 
tttion  of  riches." — **  ^  reading,  we  add  the  experience  of  others  to  onr  own." 
"  In  vain  the  sage,  mih  retrospective  eye, 
Would  from  t^  apparent  What  cooclude  the  Why."— P<0p«. 
Bins  XV. — ^iHnuBCTiom. 
XoteijeetioDS  that  require  a  pause,  though  more  commonly  emphatic  and  followed 
by  the  eepboneme,  are  sometimes  srt  off  by  the  comma ;  as,  "  For,  lo,  I  will  call  all 
tbe  toiHes  cf  the  kjngdwM  of  the  north.' Wiwiiiiff*,  i,  16.  "0, 'twas  nboukiomt- 
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thing  joa  mid  not  nndentend."— CUHni^m  Or^.  p.  221.  *'J3a,  Jul  j 
were  finely  tdken  in,  then  I .^Oiut.  **JIa,lia,  ha/  A  Mm  inUn 
truly  I 

*'  OA,  when  ahall  Britain,  oonanons  of  her  claim. 
Stand  emolons  of  Greek  and  Boman  ftme  7  " — Pep9. 

BuLi  XVI.— WoKDB  Rvunm. 

A  word  empliatically  repeated,  is  eenertlly  set  off  by  liie  eomma ;  as,  "  Bof 
happy,  liappy  pair  I  " — Drydm.  "Ay,  ay,  there  is  some  oomlbftiB  Uiat"— ^ 
"Ah  1  no,  no,  no."— ja. 

*' The  old  oaken  bndcet,  the  iron-bonnd  bndnt, 

iiKW»«>Tered  bneket,  vUch  hmg  in  the  wdll IPpedwrcL 

BuLi  XVTI. — ^DiPEtrnzNT  QuoTATiom. 
A  qnotatum,  obserntMm,  or  description,  when  it  is  iotrodnoed  in  doss  depnda 
on  A  Terb,  (as,  njpfy.  ery,  or  the  like,)  is  generally  separated  from  IM  m 
the  sentenee  I^the  comma;  as,  "*  The  book  of  nattue/ said  be,  'isbdbnthM  "• 
SoMhenoorih.  "  I  say  unto  all,  Watch."— Jfar£.  <*  *  The  boyhiBbeeantM 
means,  '  he  has  grown  tohei^  man.'  '  Snob  oondnot  beoomaa  a  man,'  msiait  *■> 
oondnot  iejitt  him.'  "^Hrn^i  Cham.  p.  116. 

**  While  man  exolums,  '  See  all  things  for  my  nse  I ' 
*  See  man  fat  mine ! '  replies  a  pamper'd  goose." — Pope, 

mPBOFBIBTIES  FOB  GOBBECITON. 
FAI^  PUNCTUATIOir.— EKRORS  CONCBRNINO  THE  OOUHA. 
ITkdib  BULB  I.—Or  Sdcflb  SajtrBNcaB* 
"  Short,  rimple  sentences  shotild  not  be  separated  by  a  oomnu." — ABM'f  GM,  ixB 
p.  135 ;  Sd  £d.,  Stereotyped,  p.  137. 

Idk  to  Rnb  lat  to  tlw  OomBM,  "  A  ifanpla  wntsBM  mm  not,  in  (mmtsI,  ■AbU  Um  r  w     Ttarfu  S 
eoBUBft  ahtmldb*  omltMd;  thnf,  "Bhon  riniila  NntnoM  iboatd  net  ba  ngmirtid  lir  *  'k-" 
Inttar  :  "A  ihort  ilinple  mUtrnt*  ihottld  nrdg  Iw  dMdid  bj  ikt  cootBk"  for  aodi  MMeHi  evM 
■     Jbm*  putted,  itoMMftiKfflifWwyrBlttf;  and  tTin  «  alack ommj  ha««  pom  pknaalkat 

•«A  ragolar  and  'rirtnooa  education,  is  aa  inesthnable  lda«iog.'*— JAenqr"'  Kqn 
174.    **  Sneh  eoniTocal  exprevions,  marit  aa  intentiOB  to  deodTe." — R.  p.  25ft.  "T^ 
■re,  TTiif  and  tAat,  with  their  plarals  M«w  and  Mom." — £w1Kmu,  £.  Oam.  p.  2fi ; 
7.cMm«,  p.  33.     "A.  nominative  case  and  a  Terb,  sometimes  make  a  complete  tentnuc :  ■ 
He  sleeps." — F^ion'i  Gram.  p.  78.    **7'«nw,  expresses  the  action  emmecttd  witk  ctiul 
xelationB  of  time ;  Mood,  represents  it  as  fattiier  modified  hj  dreomatanosa  <d  eoatiaf^] 
conditionalitT,  &c." — StUliuu,  E.  Gram.  p.  37.    "  The  wovd  Noun,  means  nsBie.''->**< 
so/Tff  Oram.  p.  li.   "The  preaent,  or  aetfve  partidptohl  e^Iained  then."— A.p.*>- 
soma  Teiha  used,  botli  traaaitiTelT  and  intruuitiTelT  ?  "— CbcpfMr'«  PL  amd  JVaA  GmA 
H.    **  mank  Terse,  ia  Terse  without  riiyme."— Odbd^f  Oram.  p.  iMS.  datriMj 
a^aottre,  draotes  each  one  at  a  nnmber  eonrideied  aeparctelj."— JS.  p.  61. 
"And  may  at  last  my  weary  age, 

Bnd  oitf  the  ]^eaoeftU  h«ittitage.*'-*JfiHTay'«  Or^  ISno,  p.  161  ;8fo>>f^ 
Uin»R  TKB  BzoBFiioH'  ooifCKaHLwo  Sofnii  SaniavcM. 

"JL  nonn  wiOLont  aa  Artide  to  limit  it  ia  taken  hi  ita  vfdast  sense."— JbBfsii,  B.  ^ 

p.  8 ;  Practical  LetaoHi,  p.  10. 

[Pouniu^-Kot  poper,  %MMM  BO  oanuwIalMn  «t  brftan  Hm  wb  Ulmkm.  Bwt,auidhs»»^^^ 
Mob  to  Bnla  IM  to  tba  OooiBia,  *■  Wban  the  Domioadn  In  ft  long  rfm^  mbImm  k  m.uamp»Kltifvj 
•dhwoti.  or  iriMS  nml  woidi  togatfaor  «n  wed  Ib  atawl  tt  a  — -'-■"-i. »  aoasB  Aaald  to  pan' 
BtdT  bofora  the  nrb."  Tbantoe,  a  mmdou  ■hoold  ba  hm  iBMrtwli  tfaM,    Aaoa^lfeart  Hi**"''"-" 
It,  b  takao  ia  Ha  wM«t  aasM."— LnNw'*  Omn.  p.  S.] 

"To  mdntain  a  steady  oonxae  amid  all  the  adTodtiaa  of  life  asaiks  a  great  mind.''— M 
Dittriet  Sdiooi  Oram.  p.  84.  "  To  lore  our  Usker  supremely  and  our  neighbac  « <<^ 
aelTes  comprehanda  the  whole  moral  law."— Ati.  "To  be  afraid  todownag  tiB9 
counge." — R.  p.  85.  "A  great  fbrtnne  in  the  hands  of  a  fool  is  a  nest  Buriblna^  ^ 
BmBioiu,  JFVaefjeaf  XMfont,  p.  89.  "  That  he  shoold  make  such  a  remark  ia  iadcsd  rtna;^ 
— JPomtm,  Praelieal  Gram.  p.  30.  "  To  walk  in  the  fields  and  groTes  is  ddi^tfid."--'| 
•6.  "That  he  committed  the  fault  is  most  certain."— /d.  i6.  "Names  eoniacnt^* 
^unga  of  the  same  sort  or  class  are  called  Common  notma :  as,  mam,  wommm,  *jr."— ' 
Prod.  Xm.  p.  12.  "  That  it  is  our  doty  to  be  pionaaAMte  not  of  any  doabt"— M  £■  ^ 
p.  lis.    wfoendiiremiatortuBewithiMlgnafirwfathaduBMtsifatiaag  agiaata^ 
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'd,  ti.  p.  81.  "The  assiBting  of  a  friend  in  vaah  circnmstBncea  -wba  certainly  a  duty." — 
'd.  *&.  SI.  That  a  life  of  virtue  is  the  safest  is  certain."— Ha//bat'>  Gram.  p.  169.  "A 
oUectire  noun  denoting  the  idea  of  unity  should  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  of  the  sin- 
[ular  uambn."— A.  p.  167. 

TThdbb  Kvlb  IX. — Or  Sdcplb  Hbxbbbs. 
'When  the  ran  had  ariaen  the  enemy  retreated."— i>ay'«  Dit&ia  ScAoo/  Oram.  p.  86. 

(Ttnuinu-— Not  proper,  bveniM  ao  eomma  Iwn  Mpuatia  the  two  rimpto  Btmbm  whkh  eompoM  th* 
CDtaiiM.  Bat,  BeeoTdliic  to  Bute  2d,  **  Tb*  dmplo  iiMmb«n  of  »  eampomid  mnbmnt,  wbttlmt  ■aaaMdw  n 
DTotrad,  AiUpOoal  or  eompWU,  an  f«oer*Uy  dMood  by  tbo  oonim*."  XHmim,  •  rnws  ibooM  bi  InavM 
AaronM;  Ihna,  "  WhiUi  tlw  ma  Iwd  ailMii,  tha  UMinr  i«tnalad>"] 

"  If  he  become  rich  he  may  be  less  industrious." — ButUont,  B.  Gram.  p.  118.  *<  The  more 
[  study  grammar  the  better  I  like  it." — Id.  ib.  p.  127.  "  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
idage  tb^t  fire  is  a  better  servant  than  master,  —/ti.  £&.  p.  128.  *'  The  verb  do,  when  used 
IS  an  aaxUiary  gives  force  or  emphasis  to  the  expresaion."— Ztay*!  Oram.  p.  3&.  "  What* 
MMrrer  tt  is  ineinabent  vipoa  a  man  to  do  it  la  mrely  «roedient  to  do  velL" — J.  Q.  Adum'a 
Wuloriet  ToL  i,  p.  48.  "  The  sonl  wUoh  onr  philoaoiuiy  dividea  into  vaiioua  ei^adtiaB,  is 
itiU  one  asaenee." — Chatming,  on  Self-Oniture,  p.  IS.  "Put  the  followingwuds  in  the 
ilnial  and  give  the  rule  for  forming  it."— BmUmnm,  Practieal  Leamu,  p.  19.  "We  will  do  it  if 
ron  iriah." — Id.  O.  p.  2d.  "He  who  does  well  will  be  rewarded."— ib,  29.  "That  whidi 
s  always  true  ii  expressed  in  the  present  tense." — Id.  ib.  p.  119.  "An  obserration  which 
s  always  true  must  be  expressed  in  the  present  tense." — Id.  Prin.  ^  E.  Gram.  p.  123. 
■Hiat^art  of  orUiogra^y  which  traata  of  comUniug  lettoa  to  iarm  mrUables  and  wordaia 
sailed  ^BLuno." — Daya  Oram.  p.  8.  "A  noun  can  nevra  be  of  the  first  person  except  it 
B  in  apposition  with  a  pronoun  of  that  person." — Ib,  p.  14.  "  When  two  or  more  singular 
louns  or  pronouns  refer  to  the  same  object  they  require  a  singular  verb  and  pronoun."— 
f&.  p.  89.  "  James  haa  gone  but  he  will  return  in  a  few  days."— /&.  89.  "A  pronoun 
ihonld  have  the  same  porson,  number,  and  gender  as  the  noun  for  which  it  stands." — Ib. 
)9  and  80.  "Though  he  is  out  of  danger  he  is  still  afraid." — BtiiUotu,  E.  Gram.  p.  80. 
'  She  is  his  inferior  m  sense  but  his  equal  in  prudence." — Ib.  p.  81.  "  The  man  who  haa 
lo  sense  of  religion  ia  Uttle  to  be  trusted." — Ib.  81.  "  He  who  does  the  most  good  has  the 
noat  pleaamre." — A.  81.  *'  Tliey  were  not  in  the  most  prosperous  circumstances  when  we 
ast  saw  ^em." — Ib.  81.  **  If  the  day  continue  pleasant  I  shall  return." — FeUon't  Oram, 
at  Bd.,  p.  22 ;  Ster.  Ed.,  24.  "  The  days  that  are  past  are  gone  forever."— JJ.  pp.  89  and 
)3.  "As  many  as  are  friendly  to  the  cause  will  sustain  it."— id.  89  and  92.  "  Such  as 
Lesire  aid  will  receive  it."— i&.  89  and  92.  "  Who  gave  you  that  book  which  you  prize  ao 
aachy—BuUiotu,  Pract.  X«M0M,p.  82.  "He  who  made  it  now  preserreaandgorema  it." 
—BulUoiu,  E.  Oram.  p.  83. 

"Shall  ne  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  with  nothing  ifnotblesaed  with  all!  "— F«tton's  Oram,  p.  128. 
Undrb  tub  Excbftions  ooKcaBNina  Simple  Mbhbsbs. 

**  Newcastle  is  the  town,  in  which  Akenside  was  bom." — Bueke'i  Ctaaaicai  Oram.  p.  64. 

[POBMULB. — Not  jtropn,  boonsa  a  dmiUcm  ootmna  hare  Mpuatw  tb«  rwtrietlT*  niatira  wUcA  turn  lis 
ulurifciiit  Mm.  But,  MGOrdlns  to  KzeeptloD  Itt  to  Ral«  2d,  *'  Wbea  »  ralMtv«  immadlately  fbUoira  Its  aatm- 
mt,  sad  to  taken  In  a  rMtrlcUvo  aaoae,  Um  eommA  ihonld  not  tw  Intiodoead  bafora  IL"  Tharalbrai  this  eomna 
hoaU  ba  omitted ;  thai,  "  Naweaatle  b  tba  tofrn  In  which  Akanilda  waa  born."] 

The  remorse,  which  issues  in  reformation,  is  true  repentance." — CampbtiTa  Phikm.  of 
nJmt.  p.  266.  Men,  who  are  inten^erate,  axe  destnutire  memben  of  community." — 
'Usnmdei'M  Oram.  p.  98.  "An  actiTe-tnuisitive  verb  expreasea  an  action,  whidi  extends 
o  an  object." — FeUon't  Oram.  pp.  16  and  22.  "They,  to  whom  much  is  given,  wUl  have 
noch  to  answer  for."— Jtftirmy'a  iCsy,  8vo,  p.  188.  "  The  prospect,  which  we  have,  is 
;harming." — Cooper't  PI.  and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  143.  "  He  is  the  person,  who  informed  me  of 
he  matter."— iJ.  p.  134 ;  Cooper't  Murrat/,  120.  "These  are  the  trees,  that  produce  no 
ruit,"— iS.  134 ;  and  120.  "  This  is  the  book,  which  treats  of  the  subject."—/*.  134 ;  and 
.20.  "The  proposal  was  inch,  aapleasedme." — Cooper,  PI.  andPr.  Grom-p.  134.  "Those, 
hat  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy."— /rf.  %&.  pp.  118  and  124 ;  and  Coopet't  Murray,  p.  141. 
•Tlio  pen,  with  which  I  write,  makes  too  large  a  mark." — IngaraolFi  Gram.  p.  71. 
•  Hodeaty  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain,  it  gives  the  persons,  who  labour  under  it,  by 
he  prejudice,  it  affords  every  worthy  person  in  their  favour." — lb.  p.  80.  "  Irony  is  a 
Igure,  whereby  we  plainly  intend  something  very  different  from  what  our  words  express," — 
tucket  Oram.  p.  108.  "  Catachresii  is  a  figure,  whereby  an  improper  word  is  used  instead 
>f  a  proper  one."— A.  p.  109.  "  The  man,  whom  you  met  at  the  party,  ia  a  Frenchman."— 
Froafa  Practical  Oram.  p.  166. 

Under  Rulh  III. — Of  Moee  teas  Two  Words. 
"  John,  James  and  Thomas  are  here :  that  is,  John  and  James,  &c." — Cooped  a  Plain  and 
'^Tactical  Grammar,  p.  163. 

[FoavDU-— Not  proper,  baeanaa  no  oomnia  b  hen  naad  «ner  JiiMM,  or  after  Jhomaf,  or  agUa  after  Jokm,  la 
ItateCtarelaiuaj  tfte  Uiraa  nooiu  briiy  aappoaad  ra  bo  la  the  smm  aonMnuttoB,  and  aU  of  tbaai  aainiaatf^ 
ktimbmn.  Ba^aeoanUncteBaloUfntbaOoiau,  "WlmaimibBBtwo  imAwtstais  anetMBaeM 
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[put  1 


tha  wuat  «ODiteaiStfiMB,  or  In  »  Joint  dapandaoot  on  loaio  oOst  kHM,1iv  eoqtaMtftM  <BHMit« 

■boBld  be  insMod  oftot        on*  of  thim  but  ^  Uat :  and]  If  aaj  an  do^mBm  IAm  a 
ttia  oomma  ahonld  follow  tilia  last  alao."  Ibmfbn,  tba  ooniu  aobm  W  laaMtad  MMv  aA;  tkaa. 
Jamea,  ud  Thomaa,  at«  ban ;  tbatia,  J(fta,(Ui<J«aMa,«BdIbaniM,BatN«a."]" 

"AdTerbi  modify  Tarbi  adjeetlTM  ud  other  adTtrhs."— BbIMwm,  Jt  Oram.  f.  97.  ' 
Noniu  beloDK  Fenon,  Onidar,  Number  and  Ont."—Ii.  PrmtHtal  Lmom$t  p.  IS. 
corn,  rye,  ana  oats  u«  extenrively  citltiTatod."— Jd.  A.  p.  13.    "  hx.  many,  Uie  ddbida 
rulea  and  leading  fiicta  are  prolix,  inaocurate  and  confused." — FmA'a  Repori  on  Grm.  ^ 
*<MoBt  peo^  oonaider  U  mysteriouB,  difficult  and  uBeleu." — 25.  p.  3.    "  Hia  ftthac 
mother,  and  nncle  reside  at  Bx>me." — Fetnmm'a  Oram.  p.  il.     "  The  reUtira 
toko,  tffMch  and  CAo^."— fuflioni,  Praetieal  Lofont,  p.  29.     *«7Aa«  ia  sotetiiaea  a  dennn 
tir^  aometimeB  a  relatiTe  and  sometimM  a  oonjanetion." — Id.  t&.  p.  SS.   "  On  iqntieia 
Tirtne,  and  hsppiueaa  neatly  depend  on  the  ehoice  of  onr  ownpaaioBa."— -i>q^«  OfWB.p.1 
'*The  Bplzit  of  true  xeugton  is  social,  Und  asd ehaarftiL"— Altoia'*  Oraai.  p.  81.   "A,  i 
Am  and  mtt  are  aometimea  piino^  Teiba."— A.  p.  36.    **  Jdm  aad  Tuaaa  mA  Fn 
taaide  at  Oxford."— IKaMer,  PIUb$.  Oram,  p.  US;  /ayraaarf  Cmea.p.  96.  **TheBatt 
Boeent  pleasnres  are  the  moat  rational,  the  moat  del^hSftil  and  the  anoat  dnnbla."-! 
pp.  215  and  151.    "  Lore,  jor,  peace  and  blcaaedneaa  are  roaerfd  tar  titx  good."— 
216  and  151.     "  The  huibiuid,  wife  and  children,  snAred  eztreokdy." — Mmm^i 
4th  Am.  Ed.,8TO,  p.  269.   "The  hnaband,  -wifo,  andehildroianSarextraaa^.'*— Saitoi 
jlMO^rlualOrain.  p.  368.  yon,  and  I  hare  onr  peita  aaaigned  na." — ML 

"He  moaned,  lamented,  tugged  and  tried, 
Bepmited,  promised,         andaighad." — Feteia't  Or.  p.  US. 

VvDsa.  RoLB  IV.— Of  OifLT  Two  WOBOO. 
*•  DIaappointmenta  derange,  and  orereome,  Tulgar  minda." — Mttrr^*  Eiwtim,  p.  li 


onlr  watii 
Tfaanfaa^  thM ' 

ba  omitted ;  thoa,    DiaappdinbneDta  denaK*  and  o*«rooma  Tolgar  mlnda."] 

"  The  hire  of  a  city,  or  kingdom,  is  in  the  beat  condition,  when  there  is  the  Wart  v« 
or  buB  in  it." — Murray't  Key,  8vo,  p.  171.  "  When  a  direct  address  la  made,  the  wm.' 
pronoun,  is  in  tho  nominatiTe  case  independent." — IngtnoSt  Gnun.  p.  88.  "Th*  te* 
iena  and  tecA,  makeAwM^  andiot^M  in  ttte  imperfect  and  participle." — A.  p.  97.  "NVj 
poverty,  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him." — Cooper'i  PL  and  JFV.  Gram.  p.  133.  'Tm: 
w  I  am  in  fitnlt." — Wright i  Oram.  p.  136.  "A.  rexb  is  a  word  that  expresses  aelian,  -e  > 
ing."— Day's  District  School  Oram.  pp.  II  and  61.  "The  ObjectiTe  Case  denotes  tbc ctj*: 
of  a  Tcrb,  or  a  preposition." — lb.  pp.  17  and  19.  <*  Verbs  of  the  second  conjufrstiai:  a) 
be  either  transitire,  or  intransitiTe." — lb.  p.  41.  "  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjngatioii  djj  i 
dther  transitiTe,  or  intransitive." — lb.  41.  "  If  a  verb  does  not  form  its  past  indkadrt  ^ 
adding  4  or     to  the  indicative  present,  it  is  said  to  be  irr^guiar," — lb.  41.   "  The  j<n= 


oharaotetistic  of  nouns,  is  called  their  Gmder." — Bmiliont,  E.  Gram.,  1848*  p.  196> 
"  Grant  tiiat  the  powerful  still  the  weak  contzoul ; 
Be  Man  the  Wit,  and  Tyrant  of  the  whole."— -Pofb  :  Brtt.  AeC^  vi.  37^ 

Uimn  EzcbpiiokL — Two  WoBsa  with  Awmon. 
*'  Franklin  ts  justly  considered  the  ornament  of  the  new  world  and  the  priAe  rf  asdv 

philosophy."— Day'a  Dittrict  School  Grmn.  p.  88 

[fouuLi.— Not  proper,  Immiim  tha  wordi  ornament  and  pridt,  aacfa  of  wkkb  baa  adJeMli,      ^  * 
neetodbjr  amd  wlthottt  aeoauna  baltoa  K.  Bnt,  aeeofdlac  to  Kiaapihat lat >o  Bah  4lh,  "  WhNlkatw 
eonnaotad  hsva  aannl  a<Vjai»ata.or  whan  om  of  tbaoi  baa  an  adpact  tkat  ntaSM  net  to  balk,At*a^' 
biMrtod."  Therein,  a  oommaaboitld  be  aet  baam  aittf;  tel^  ■'RinkUnbJwdT  " 

iIm  New  World,  and  the  pride  of  modem  phHoac^hy.") 

"  Levity  and  attachment  to  woidly  pleasures,  destroy  the  sense  of  gratitode  to  him.'- 
'Murray'a  Key,  8vo,  p.  183.  "  In  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  the  adiectires  b»1  th 
anbetantives  which  they  qualify."— Aitftoiif.  Praetieal  Lattoiu,  p.  100.   "  Whan  s  boo 

•  SoiiM  priDtarB,aad  llkawtaa  aoma  aotboia,  seppoaa  a  airiai  of  wot*  to  icqnbo  tba  Bna^a. ■!? ******* 
oonjanetloi)  ia  aappicnad.  TUa  ia  oettaialj  a  gnat  amr.  It  (haa  aa  aaab  yaotnariwa  aa  aowfin  mu* 
with  the  **MM  of  ttam  or  mora  word*  Id  the  Mune  oanKiwotloa,  nor  with  the  powarf  whieh  tk^  w^'*'  * 
MaMllng.  "  John,  Jame*  and  Thomaa  are  here,^'  b  a  eentcace  whieb  pUnl;  tcUa  Jolin  Aat  JanH  i»I 
■n  bara;  and  whkh.  If  read  aceordlnf  to  thli  polnliiiit,  eannol  peadUjr  have  any  otbar  bm^b(.  Trt 
tbe  war  la  which       mlea  of  Ctmprr,  PtUtm,  tyott,  ITrtficr,  and  periwpa  OCben,  t«*eb  aato  p^N-vaf  * 
■aaa  to  tell  aomabodj  elee  that  all  three  are  here !   In  hIa  pretcn<ted  "AbridgBMat  of  Hnriv'* 
mrr,"  (*  worii  abounding  In  email  thefta  tma  Bnwo'a  Inadtutaa,)  Cooper  baa  the  IbPowInc  Wf*'  '",** 
Jimf  or  Joaaph  Intenda  to  aeeompauy  me."— Pi^  120.   n«i»,  Joba  behif  addnaatd,  the  pencMaaM  brc  ' 
hot,  to  make  thla  nonn  a  oomlnatlTa  to  the  verb,  a  eomma  muit  be  put  after  met  ^tkt  ttktn  la 
"  Plain  and  Praotleal  aMnunar,"  tba  patmge  b  found  In  thla  Sum:  "John,  Janiaa,or  JoaaphM*^** 
•anv  US."— Pace  181.  Thla  pointing  la  douUv  wroog ;  betMue  tt  ia  edited  tn  Mbhar  aaw-  I'  '^"J 
woaiwtewlheaaaMeaMtnmlni,thapriaelpalpaMa  wlU  ba InaMdfalelj  Ufa* the  v«b;  MiasfaMama^ 
kassBMhBSiilndlTtMVaBaaiasbrasssssBd.  Baa lha Mala mMb H, absae. 
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niuran  b  lued  to  explain  oi  gire  waphiwU  to  »  preceding  noon  or  pnmoun." — Ik^'t 
nm.  p.  87.  <*  Superior  talents  and  brUimey  of  intellect  do  not  alwayi  oonacitute  a  great 
iin."— A.  p.  92.  "A  word  that  makea  sense  after  an  ariieU  or  the  phrase  aproi  of,  is  a 
iran."~-0(i0Mm«,  Praetieoj  Ltaaona,  p.  12.  "All  feet  used  in  poetry,  are  reducible  to  eight 
isds;  four  of  two  syllafalea  and  four  itf  three."— flip's  Onm.p.  123.  "He  would  not  do 
htmidlf  nor  lat  ZM  do  it."— ArfKmi*  A  GnMk  p.  118.*  **Iba  oU  wxttm  gin  examplea 
fthsnljiuietiTe  mode  and  give  othec  modes  to  explafai  what  is  maaitt  by  the  mods  in 
IS  rafagnnotiTek"— O.  B,  Ptin^a  Grmm.  p.  U2. 

Vmm  ExoHrmnr  IL— Two  Tmbhs  CojrrmAsrsD. 

" W*  nftmn  itmnumA  mm  xr^n  —  twiTiTO  iiffpTitjfntlT."— jMwrrSlf'r  ITqFi  SfO,  p.  214.  "It 

M  truly  >  Tiolstion  of  the  right  of  property,  to  tahe  Mtle  as  to  take  mndi;  to  purloin  a 
Nk,  w  a  penknife,  as  to  steal  money ;  to  steal  fruit  as  to  steal  a  horse;  to  deoand  the 
rraoe  as  to  rob  my  neighbour;  to  ornroharge  the  public  as  to  oTerehaxge  my  Inother; 
i  chat  the  postoffice  as  to  cheat  my  friend." — Woj^an^t  Moral  &tmw,  IstEdition,  p.  254. 
The  clasfliflcation  of  Tcrbs  has  been  and  still  is  a  vexed  question." — AtittioM,  E.  Orammtar, 
mied  EdUion.  p.  200.  **  Names  applied  only  to  indlTiduals  of  a  sort  or  class  and  not 
naum  to  all,  are  called  Preptr  nom»t."—Id.  Praetiaal  Ltuoiu,  p.  12.  "A  hero  would 
aiie  to  be  loved  as  wdl  as  to  be  zererflooed."— i>i^«  Oram,  p.  108.  "  Peathor  stnne 
one  miafi»tBn«  now  diridaa  them." — Coeptr'a  PL  mtd  Pr.  Oram.  p.  182.  "Alexander 
pti«d,  'Hie  wwld  will  not  permit  two  suis  nor  two  someigns.'"—- OsUmil***  Ormet, 
oL  ii,  p.  113. 

*■  Frran  nature's  chiun,  whaterer  link  you  stoike, 
TenOt  ot  ten  thousandth,  bresks  the  chain  alike."— AAok's  Oram.  p.  131. 

Umdbk  ExoBvnoN  m. — AxTinXATiTS  or  'WoMO.  ^ 
'Vein  or  Heantre  is  the  number  of  poetical  feet  which  a  veise  contains." — Eiley't  Gram. 
123.  *•  The  Ctemra  or  diviaion,  is  the  pause  which  takes  place  in  a  verse,  and  which 
rtdea  it  into  two  ports." — lb.  123.  "  It  is  six  feet  or  one  fathom  deep." — BiUUotu,  E. 
nm.  p.  113.  "A  BucB  is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet  or  three  lines  which 
yme  together." — FaUoa'a  Oram.  p.  142.  "  There  are  four  prinoq>al  kinds  of  Engliibvme 
poetic^  feet."— A.  p.  143.  "The  period  oa  AiUatim  denotaa  th«  end  of  a  eomidete  sen* 
BCfc"— Ssetoni's  Jma^^ieal  Oramt.  p.  271.  *'  The  simolar  is  to  receive  as  nuuy  jetonr  or 
unters  as  there  are  wwds  in  the  sentence." — St.  Qtmtm't  Oram,  p.  16.  "liat  [thing] 
the  tMing  »hieh  porifies,  fortifies  also  the  heart." — Prin^t  Oram.  p.  74.  "TTiat  thing  or 
>  tiinff  vhieh  would  induce  a  l&xity  in  public  or  private  morals,  or  indifference  to  guilt 
d  wretchedness,  should  be  regarded  as  the  deadly  Sizocco." — R.  74.  "  What  is  ellipti- 
lly  vhai  thing  or  that  Mng  vMeh." — Smiom'i  Gram.  p.  99.  "Dtmoitairat*  means  ahow  or 
«r  Old  preeiael}f."~-Ib.  p.  139.  "7!W  man  OT  Aal  man,  who  endnzea  to  the  end,  diall  be 
red." — Hile^a  Oram.  p.  73. 

Undbr  ExosFTioir  TV. — A  Seookd  Coiau. 
"  Beason,  passion  answer  one  great  end." — BaiJiona'a  E.  Onnn.  p.  162;  Hilsy"*,  p.  112. 
tcaaon,  virtue  answer  one  great  aim." — Oocper'a  PL  and  Proof.  Oram.  p.  194 ;  BviUr'a, 
^.  **  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift  is  frmn  above." — FaUom'a  Oram.  jp.  90. 
Every  pluit,  and  every  tree  produces  others  after  iu  kind."— Bqr*'  Oram.  p.  91 .  **  James, 
d  not  John  was  paid  mr  his  services." — lb.  91.  "The  single  di^^,  or  obelisk  t  is  the 
»Dd."-~f&.  p.  113.  "It  was  I,  not  he  that  did  it."~8(.  QumMn  s  Oram.  p.  162.  "Each 
at,  (and)  each  cousin  hath  her  speculation." — Sanbom'a  Oram.  p.  139.  "  *  I  shall  see 
KKAeityon  come,*  is  equivalent  to  *  I  shallsee  youtAm,  or  otMot  Mm  whenymieoma.'" 
Batln'a  Pract.  Gram.  p.  121. 

"  Let  wealth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
Angost  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  Dune." — Popa,  p.  3S4. 
Umdxk  Bulb  V. — Or  Wosos  nc  Pubs. 
■My  hopes  and  ftaxs,  joys  and  iivxowa  centre  in  yon."— -B.  OumrLBAv:  Saabom'a 
iM.  p.  268. 

UmetM^lM  BfOf,  bacsnw  no  eomDift  ban  MpantM  tb*  MMBd  pslr  of  nomliwUTW  boat  tha  ntb.  Bat, 
irdtatg  to  Bala  Mil, "  wban  neemrin  wordj  an  Joliwd  fn  pain  by  eoojiuiotiotit,  tbaj'  ihoold  be  aapanted  la 
s  brlteeOBBS."  TbanlBnjail«(hareammailioaIdbalBBaftadaftar*orr«iM,- thii>,"Mjbc^ 
and  aORova,  eaotn  to  7oa."j 

'This  mood  impUea  poostbility,  or  liberty,  will,  or  obligation." — Ingeraolta  Oram. -p.  113. 
iubstanee  is  ^ded  uto  Body,  and  Spirit  into  Extended  and  ThinkiBg."— A^ftnxf « 
iM.  p.  263.  **'nies«  consonants,  [if  and  C,]  Vik»p,  and&,/,  and  v,  k,  Ud  hard  jr.  and  «, 
t:,  areletten  of  the  same  or^tn  "—Walkari  Diet.  p.  41 ;  Pri»eipUa,'So.  368.  "Neither 
Qor  twiat  pigtail  nor  cavendish  have  passed  my  lips  since,  nor  ever  shall  they  again." — 
ton  Cvltioalor,  VoL  vii,  p.  36.   "  The  words  whobvbr,  or  whosokvbr,  wbicbbvxb,  or 

Id  panetiMtliia, tb* Krmmmar  bm eltad Ii oOAoeocuiUblr  defroUT*.  TUalilbtnoM  BbMga,  baaaaas manj 
acrraniartmaMp«rMrMmMof  what  ns  •eanrntaly  polnMd  ^  an  Mbar  twnd.  Onlba  w  abov»nflaR«4 
Dr.  BoUeBa,  In  aon^u  from  Laaala^  BrntaeHwI  lasraliw  •  daats  mmmmMm  Mm,  has  onlttad  « 
/irf  «MMM^  vUab  Lannla  bsd  bsw  ssMfSa  lo  bHiH  ] 
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md  mumrm,  w  vK^ntrnvn  an  oaUad  Ctwwinip  BHuim  pBOMoom." 
— Dty**  OraiK.  p.  23.  " AdjectiTw  ajgnHyiiig  proflt  or  di^pgl,  HfccMM  at  nnlikenuM  gorwrn 
the  dx&rer—BulUoru,  Lot.  Gram.,  12th  Ed.,  216. 

XTxDia  Ruu  VL — Oi  Wobds  JkMOLVTB. 

*■  ^7  rod  and  th^  staff  tlioy  eomfort  me." — BuOitmt,  B.  Oram.  p.  ISA. 

rVouniu.— Not  pToptT,  bMHW  BO  oomma  to  here  aat  ■ftn  t^f,  wWeh,  irtUi  tb»  doqb  nerf,  to  jwt  itaUi 

Uw ootlun*-     Tli«fcw,«wiiiMi*  Aoald  b»  hw  lamlrt;  thMt^fty  god  MtOgitafl^»>y  w<M 

"Depart  je  wicked." — Wrigiift  Gram.  Tf.  70.  "'Henith  to  hk  mother,  Vfomxa  behoW 
thy  BOO."— OWiMy'#  PortiAtB  Bndmce$,  p.  44.  Thou  God  Meat  me."— Anfiwm.  £.  Otm- 
p.9;  Praetieal  Zawant,  p.  18.  "Thou,  Ood  aeeatme."— M.  £.  Oroak,  BvfiaadEdnp.  IM. 
*•  John  vrite  me  s  letter,  l^nry  go  liome."— O.  B.  Psfiv^f  Oraai.  p.  SM.  **Jolm; -wilM 
a  letter.  Heiu7 ;  go  home." — lb.  p.  817.  "  Now,  Q.  Brown ;  let  ua  reaaon  together.*— 
7ft.  p.  824.  "  Smith :  Yoa  aay  on  page  11,  the  ol^eetire  case  denotea  the  objeet." — A.  p. 
844.  **aeiiUeraen:  will  yon  always  speak  as  yoti  mean  — 7&.  p.  SfiS.  **Jidia:Iand 
my  books  to  William  fir  his  hrothets."— A.  p.  47.  *•  Walter  and  Seth :  I  wilt  take  n| 
things,  and  leave  yonrB."'-"i&.  p.  69.  "Henry:  Julia  and  Jane  left  tiieirmnbrdla,  and  took 
yours." — /&.p.78.  "John;  harness  the  horses  and  go  to  the  mine  for  some  ooaL  WiDiaii; 
ran  to  the  store  Cm-  a  fow  ponnds  of  tea." — A.  p.  160.  **  The  king  bring  dead  the  pariia- 
mmt  was  diasblTed." — ChandUr'*  Oram.  p.  119. 

"  Cease  fond  nature,  cease  Qty  strife,  | 
And  let  me  languish  into  life." — BuOhit^a  B.  Oram.  p.  178.  | 
"  Forbear  great  man.  in  arms  renown'd,  finbear."— p.  174.  I 
"Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind,  I 
Eaoh  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resign'd."— Htley's  Gr.  p.  133. 

TTkdsb  Ruls  Vn. — WoBss  nt  ApTosmoN. 

"  W&the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  farm  a  more  perfect  union,  catablMk 
justice,'  Sui.—jBaUo<^'t  Gram,  p.  200. 

tlMimiS.— Not  proptr,  Imomw  no  oonma  to  bm  aftsr  tte  vronoaa  Wk,  «Wi  vUeta  tts  ««t4  rmfk, 
wUefaluaB(IJiiiieti,toltispporiik».  Biit,  aenortliMt  to  Bait  7th, "  Worts  In  appotfMoa.lospMlalljIf  IfciftMi 
■djnneis,)  an  munlly  let  off  br  the  comma."  Ibmlini      Sthsr  eomma  ifeoMld  n  lisrs  Inssitad;  ttK 

«We,  the  pwpb  of  the  DotM  8t^"  ftc] 

'<  The  Lord,  the  covenant  God  of  his  people  requires  It."— Anti-Savery  Magazintt  Vol  i. 
p,  73.  "  He  BS  a  patriot  deserves  praise.  — BaOodCt  Gram.  p.  124.  ThooMon  the  wstd- 
maker  and  jeweller  firom  London,  was  of  the  party." — Bulliom,  B.  Gram.  p.  138.  "  Emy 
body  knows  that  the  person  here  spoken  ^  by  the  name  of  the  amfvaror,  ia  WQliya 
duke  of  Normandy." — Murray'i  Oram.  Sro,  p.  83.  **  The  words  mjfteff',  MywK  AtsuajT. 
hen^f,  and  their  plnrals  ounelvea,  yowtden,  and  thtmitlMi  are  called  Camponna  FataoBil 
Pnmonns,"—- Da/*  Gram.  p.  22. 

**  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfolness  a  prey, 
This  pLeaaing  anxious  being  e'er  reslgn'd. 
Left  the  wann  preeoncts  of  the  chembl  day. 
Nor  east  one  longing,  Ung'ring  look  bsiUnd }      CT.  Jteai^  p.  88. 

Uhbsb  Excbftiows  ooxobbmino  ApposmeiT. 

'<  Smith  and  Williams*  store ;  Nicholas,  the  Mnperor's  simy." — Day**  Oram.  p.  17.  **& 
wss  named  William,  the  oonquerer." — lb.  p.  80.  "  John,  the  Baptist,  was  beheaded."— 
lb.  p.  87.  "Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  did  me  greet  harm." — Hartt  Gram.  p.  126.  "A 
nominatiTe  in  immediate  apposition ;  as  '  The  boy.  Htnry,  speaks.' " — SmarfM  Aeeidtnut  p. 
39.  **A  noun  objective  can  be  in  apposition  with  some  other ;  as*  *  I  teach  the  bo^i  I 
Afwy.' "— Xb.  p.  80.  ! 

XJkdbk  Kulb  Yin. — Or  Asibctitbs. 

"But  he  found  me.  not  singing  at  my  work  raddy  with  health  vivid  with  ohMiAitelB; 
but  pale  and  dejected,  sitting  on  the  grmmd,  and  chewing  opimn." 

[VoSKULB.— Not  proper,  beosnse  the  phraam,  "  mdify  tuiiA  ktattk"  ud  "         tn'lA  duerf'tlmtn,^  lAM 
be^  urtth  ad^sotlree,  are  not  ber*  coimnatti.  "-'  r  -  tIIti  f  Fiili  mil.  "  (1  iljiiill  i  i.  iiliis  iiiMiililBi. 
on  than,  or  when  they  bftve  the  Import  of  s  dep«nilent  obinse,  ■hoold.  wUfa  UmIt  ai|teiHto,bo  asS  «ff  lyAs 
eemm*."  ThenCore,  two  other  eonunu  ihoold  beheie  inaerted:  Uinar*'But  he  foeadsMaMS  riMta*  StSV 
wort:,  Rtddr  wltfa  hMtth,  vMd  wUb  oheerttolnm ;  but  psle,"  fto.— DrTjoAiiMM.] 

'*  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  incloaure  beautiful  aa  the  gardens  of  paradise,  but  of  a 
smsll  extent." — See  Kei/.  "A  is  an  article,  indefinite  and  belongs  to  'book'  " — Futh'mt, 
Praetieat  Leitont,  p.  10.  **The  first  expresses  the  rapid  movemoit  of  a  tnwp  of  horse  ow 
tiie  plidn  e^er  for  the  combat."— /A  Lai.  Gram.  p.  306.  "  Ha  [,  the  ladfaai  ^ieftain,  Siag 
PhiupJ  was  a  patriot,  attached  to  his  native  soil;  a  prince  true  to  his  snlgecta  and  iadBc> 
ant  or&^  wrongs  i  a  soldier  daiiiv  in  battle  fina  ia  adiwnitr  patint  of  fu^^ 
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of  enrfwiflty  of  bodily  niAriag  SDd  tmdjio  parish  in  the  cntee  he  had e^omed." 
—See  Etf. 


<*  For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  Tinhonour'd  dead 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artleas  tale  relate."—  OWow  POeau,  p.  88. 
*'  Some  mote  inglwioua  Uilton  here  may  rest : 
Borne  Ctamwcdl  gniMeM  of  Ue  coniittT'e  blood."— 1%*!  Gram.  p.  117. 
"Idle  after  dinner  in  Ua  ehair 
Set  a  finnar  niddy,  fht»  end  Mr."— flOy*  Ormi.  p.  ISS. 
UmxB  nu  Btcmtow  ooircBBinKa  Anntonm. 


"When  n  ittribnte becomes e title,  or  U  emphatioally  applied  to  a  name,  itfbUova  it; 
■a  CSiadeB,  the  Great ;  Heniy,  the  Pint ;  Lewu,  the  Qrou."~Wti$tm'»  PkUaa.  Grom,  p. 
153;  Iw^provfid  Gram.  107-  "  Feed  me -with  food,  conTsnient  forme." — Oooptr't  Praetioal 
Gram.  p.  118.  **  The  wordi  and  phrases,  neceesary  to  exemplify  erwr  principle  pro- 
^TCflRTuy  laid  down,  will  be  found  atriotly  and  ezclnaiTely  adapted  to  the  illustration  of 
Che  principles  to  wUchthey  are  referred." — IngtnoIFt  Oram.,  Pref^t  P-  z.  The  It^niiie* 
Mod$  ia  that  Sana  of  the  rerb  irtiieh  ezprasses  action  ot  being,  ""'^ir^^  by  person,  or 
Qomber."— nqr"'  Gram*  p.  85.  "A  nan,  diligent  in  his  badness,  pniipscs.  — ^Vw^a 
PneHadl  Gram.  p.  118. 


**  O  wntehad  state  I  oh  boeom,  Uaokw  death  I  "—Baibelft  fihiM.p.  118. 
O,  imtehed  state  1  O,  boeom,  bladL  as  death  1  "—fibvw's  StoL  ToL  ii,  p.  494. 


■•The  Mognlar  denoteaom;  the  Plural  wtore  than  one." — BuBieM,  E.  Oram,  p.  12;  Pract. 
LwoM,  p.  16  i  Lemmie't  Oram.  p.  7. 

'tovm*. — Hot  ptv par ,  bcckDM  do  eonna  li  bm  Nt  altar  Aral,  vbm  Um  ynb  denott*  Ii  oBduatood.  Bot, 
noT^Oag  to  Rttl*  Wt,  **  Whf  a  into  T«rti  <■  wndewtood,  a  oanim*  to  eteially  wmdwd."  Ttamftm,  ftMmna 
boald  ba  laawtad  at  the  piftw  muUktsed  i  tbna,  "Ttw  SlngiUHr  danotM  mm;  Ihi  Pliml,  moM  (hsn  one."] 

"ThecDiMiMrepresenta  the  ahorteat  pause;  the  Hnueoim  apanae  longer  than  theconuna; 
be  eoion  longer  than  the  semicolon ;  and  the  pmiad  longer  than  the  colon." — Hilej/'M  Gram. 
>.  111.  "The  comma  represents  the  ahorteat  pause;  th«  seniiookm  a  pause  douUe  that  of 
he  comma ;  the  colon,  douUo  that  of  the  eemiootoni  and  ttie  period,  ^mble  that  the 
oIoB."— falAibiu,  E.  Gram,  p.  161 ;  Pract.  Imtem,  p.  137.  "who  is  applied  only  to  per- 
on»;  which  to  animals  and  thinga;  what  to  things  only;  and  that  to  persons,  animals, 
ud  things." — /)ay'«  Gram.  p.  23.  "A  or  m  ia  used  before  the  singular  number  only ;  th* 
•efore  either  singular  or  plural." — BuUioiu,  Prattioal  Leamma,  p.  10.  "Homex  was  the 
reater  genius ;  Virgil  the  better  artist." — Dajf't  Gram.  p.  98.  "  Homet  was  the  g;«ater 
enina,  Virgil  the  better  artist." — Popb'b  Pabtacb  :  Briiith  PoeU,  Vol.  vi,  p.  riii.  "Words 
re  formed  of  syllables  ;  syllables  of  lettos." — St.  Quentin'a  General  Qnan.  p.  2.  <*  The 
'onjugation  of  an  aetiTe  Terb  is  styled  the  actitb  toics  ;  and  that  of  a  passiTe  vrab  the 
Ax»mi  TOiCB." — Proifta  SLof  E.  Oram,  p.  19.  "The  ooitjitoatioh  of  an  aetiTe  Terb  is 
^led  the  Acntn  vdiob,  ai^  that  of  a  paaeiTe  verb  the  rassivB  toicb."— StiAA's  iVme  Gram. 
.'  71.  "  Thti  poBsessiTe  is  sometimes  called  the  genitive  case ;  and  the  otjectire  tiie  accu- 
ttiTe."— ^  Mwra/a  Oram.  12mo,  p.  44.  "Benevolence  ia  allied  to  few  Tices;  selfishness 
)  fewer  Tirtues."— £i«im,  Art  of  TMiufcuy,  p.  40.  "  Orthona^y  treats  of  Lettea,  £ty- 
lology  of  Words,  Syntax  oS  Ssntenoes,  and  Frosot^  of  Vasifloation."-^fi4Mifs  Bn^ak 


••  His  boriness  Is  to  obsexre  the  agreement  or  dis^reement  of  words."— fiuOims,  B.  Oram- 
ar,  Berised  Edition,  p.  189. 

fTouTDxa^Vot  proptr,  btcmoM  no  eoomut  hm  dlridw  to  obieret  from  the  pnoadlng  Tsrb.  But.  aoeordinK  to 
lie  10tb,"TlMinlliiftlTe  mood,  wlunll  fbllowf  •  Tart)from  whlob  U  miut  be  aapuMad,  or  wbaa  It  dapaadBoii 
neihiDK  UMBtt  or  luwUnlood,  U  gm&railj,  wUh  lu  aiUunetb,  Mt  off  ty  ttae  comma.''  Thanfltra,  a  comBia 
ooM  ba  liiawtiil  aftw  it;  tbaa,  "  Hb  bnatiMM  ia,  W  obaarra  tha  bcimmM  k  (UnvwawDt  of  wnda."] 

» It  is  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  made  a  member  of  thia  sodety." — Pamum'i  Gram.,  1st 
p.  25 ;  2d  Ed.,  p.  23.  "To  distingniah  the  (toi^agations  let  the  pupil  obserre  the  fol- 
wing  rnlsi." — JMi^a  D.  &  Oram.  p.  40.  "He  was  now  sent  fbr  to  preaoh befi»e  tiie 
vrVmiDieM."—Lif€  of  Dr.  J.  Own,  p.  18.  '*It  is  inonmbent  on  the  young  to  lore  and 
)noar  th^  parenta." — BuUioaa,  E.  Gram.  p.  83.  "  It  is  the  bnaineas  of  every  man  to  pre- 
ire  for  death." — Id.  tfr.  83.  "  It  aigned  the  sineerest  candor  to  make  such  an  acknowl- 
Igement." — Id.  t&.  p.  llfi.  <•  The  proper  way  ia  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  flrst 
ember,  and  leave  that  of  the  aecond  Tinderstood."— /A.  «A*  p.  125.  Bmnrie  a  name.  It 
a  term  of  diatinetion  given  to  a  certain  person  to  show  the  character  in  which  he  is  rep- 
aented."— O.  B.  Peirct'a  Gram.  p.  23.   «  The  oliject  of  this  is  to  preserve  the  soft  sound 

c  and  g."—Banta  Gram,  p.  29.  "His  design  of  grammar  is  to  facilitate  the  rea^ag, 
Uinfft  ud  apaaking  of  a  language."— Bom^s  Oram.,  10th  Ed.,  Pre£^,p.  iii.   "  Four  kinds 

type  are  used  in  the  following  pages  to  indicate  the  porUoos  that  axe  oonsldend  nor* 

leaa  aknuntaiT."- Diiir^t  Oram.  p.  8, 


UxDKB  RuLB  IX. — Or  Fnnn  Vbbbs. 


ram.  p.  31. 


Heaven  thoa*  that  love  thdr  files,  and  do  them  | 
Uicoaa  Bttli  X. — Or  Iimirnvss. 
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Undbh  Rule  XI^Op  PABmcrPLM. 
*'  The  cheacellor  being  attached  to  the  king  secured  his  crown." —  Wr^ht a  Gram,  p.  1 H. 

[r<»MULl.— Not  piapar,  Ucaiue  tlw  phnn, "  bOag  ktuehed  to  tti«  Uuf,"  ia  not  commmaJ.   BoL.  Mowttig  B 
Bate  Utb,  "  Pudd^,  whan  aoiiMtUiig  depradf  oo  them,  whan  tbmj  hkn  tlu  Import  of  a  dupendoot  elMa, 
or  whan  tbsT  ral«to  to  noutUng  uodantood,  •hould,  with  tbdr  adjucta,  ba  aat  off  br  tba  etMOM-"  Tfcaw 
•m,  two  eHUH  ibaald  ba  ban  IbmcM  ;  ttiw,  *VEba  obMMdlar,  bring  altMfead  Is  Oa  kb«,  mamii  m 
«mni,*^Jtbnay*«  Oimt.  p.  66.] 

"  The  officer  having  received  his  orden,  Tooeeeded  to  exeente  HtgrnJ'—Dt^t  Grmm.  p. 
108.  "  Thus  used  it  is  in  the  present  tenae.  — Bullioiu,E.  Oram.,'SLtwiaoiBi.,p.M.  "Thr 
Iti^mfiect  tense  has  three  dUtinct  forms  corresponding  to  those  of  the  present  tense." — U. 
&.  p.  40.   "  Everypossessive  case  is  governed  by  some  noun  denoting  the  thing  poaecssed." 
— Id.  ib.  p.  87.   "Ttie  word  that  used  as  a  coqjunction  ia  preceded  bjr  a  comma." — Id. 
p.  104.  **  ffii  uamtive  being  composed  upon  such  good  authori^,  d«asrv«s  credit.''— 
Cooper't  PL  and  Pr.  Gram.  p.  97.   "The  hen  being  in  her  nest,  wasUlled  and  eaten  tter 
hy  the  eagle."— JHitmv*«  Key,  ftvo.  p.  252.   *•  Fronoons  being  used  instead  of  nonui  an 
Bulject  to  the  aame  modifications." — Sandom'g  Gram.  p.  92.   "  When  placed  at  ihe  bepa- 
ning  of  words  they  are  consonants." — BaIiock'$  Gram.p.  14.    <*  Man  starting  from  his  oom, 
shaU  sleep  no  more." — Ib.  p.  222.   **Hu  and  her  followed  by  anonn  ore  poeseaaive pnaumM; 
not  followed  by  a  noun  they  are  personal  prononns." — BvUiotu,  Praetieal  Lmtotu,  p.  S3. 
"  He  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  Uvely  pipe  his  hand  addressed." — Id.  B,  Gram.  p.  83. 

UnDMH  THB  EzCBPTIOlf  CONCBEHIRO  FAKXiaPLBO. 

•*  But  when  they  convey  the  idea  of  many,  acting  individnally,  or  separatelj.  they  are  of 
the  plural  number." — J>ajf'a  Gram.  p.  15.  Two  or  more  singi^ai  antooedenta,  eonncctcd 
hj  end  require  verbs  and  pronouns  of  the  plural  number." — Ib.  pp.  80  and  91.  "  Woris 
ending  in  y,  ]^*ceded  by  a  oonsonant,  ehuigtf  jr  into  «  when  a  tenninatioii  ia  added."— 
BuOtrt  Onm.  p.  11.  "A  noun,  used  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  generaUj  takesat  ib 
widest  aense." — IngmolF*  Gram.  p.  30.  "  Two  nouns,  meaning  the  same  peiaon  or  thini, 
frequenUy  oome  together." — Bucke'a  Gram.  p.  89.  Each  one  must  give  an  accomtt  ta 
Qoa  for  Uie  use,  or  the  abuse  of  the  talents,  committed  to  him." — Coop&r'a  PL  tutd  Prmit 
Gram.  p.  133.  "Two  vowels,  united  in  one  sound,  form  a  diphthong." — FVoata  B.  sf  E. 
Oram.  p.  6.  "Three  vowels,  united  in  one  sound,  form  a  triphthong." — Ib.  **Atty  wni, 
joined  to  an  adverb,  ia  a  secondary  advwb."— fiorrsH'i  Bmiaed  Gram.  p.  68.  <*  The  poaoa, 
apoken  to,  is  put  in  the  Seoond  person.  The  person,  spoken  ol^  in  ^e  Third  penoa."— 
Cytitr'a  Oram.  p.  14.   **Aiiian,  devoted  to  his  boainess,  prospera." — F^vtta  Pr.  Crmi.p.  111. 

Undbk  Rdlb  Xn.— Of  Aotbbbs. 

«  So  in  indirect  questiona ;  as, '  TeU  me  when  he  will  come.'  " — Builer't  Gram,  p.  121. 

[foaiiULS.— Not  pnpar.baeanaetba  adverb  So  ta  not  sat  <Mt  b j  tba  MHnin*.  Bnt,  aeeonUnc  to  Bnla  ttfe,  ^M- 
TOba,  what  0»j  btaak  ue  coonexto  of  a  itmpla  aaDtenea,  or  wban  ibaj  hxn  oat  a  elosa  wnandaiMa  sa  «m 
paitHDlar  word  In  tha  oontezt,  iboald,  wHh  thalr  attjaneta,  be  act  off  by  tba  *™™™  "  TMMlfan^  a  mmm 
■boold  be  InaarMd  aftar  5b  ;  thns,  "  So,  In  IndlrMt  quaadona ;  aa,"  Ita.] 

"  Now  when  the  verb  tells  what  one  person  or  thing  does  to  another,  tiie  verb  is  tnvi- 
tive." — Buliiom,  Praet.  Lea.  p.  37.  "Agreeably  to  your  request  I  send  this  letter." — U.  £ 
Gram.  p.  141.  **  There  seems  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  giving  them  m  difee* 
elasatfioation.**— /d.  B.  Oram.  p.  199.  "Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  ntf* 
ehantman,  seeking  goodly  pearls." — Alobb's  Biblb  :  ifaU.  ziii,  45.  "Again  the  kicgdm 
ot  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sea." — Ib.  3>.  verse  47.  "Ceam  haw- 
ever,  is  uaed  as  a  tranaitive  verb  b^  our  best  writen." — Webaler'a  PhUoa.  Gram.  p.  17I. 
"  Time  admits  of  three  natural  divisions,  namely :  Present,  Fast,  and  Future." — Df'i 
Gram.  p.  37.  "  There  are  three  kinds  ^  compariaon,  namely :  regular,  irregular,  iB<i 
advnUal."— A.  p.  31.  "There  are  five  Peraonal  Prononna  namely:  /,  cAok,  Ah  wl 
it." — Ib.  p.  22.  *'  Nouns  have  three  casea,  vie  the  Nominative,  Possessive,  and  Objectin." 
— Buiiiona,  E.  Gram.  p.  16  ;  P.  Leatom,  p.  19.  "  Hence  in  studying  Grammar,  we  hare  Ca 
study  words." — Fnue^t  Gram.  p.  18.  "  Participles  like  Verba  relate  to  Nouns  and  Pio- 
nouns."— iftUer'*  Reads  Grammarian,  p.  23.  The  time  of  the  participle  like  that  of  A* 
infinitive  ia  estimated  from  the  time  of  the  leading  verb." — Buliiimt,  Lot.  Oramu  p.  97. 
"  The  dumb  shall  sing  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe." — HA^'a  Gram.  p.  laS. 

TJiTDBB  Bulb  XIII. — Op  CoMJttirciiOKS.  I 

<*  Bnt  h«  iaid*  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  np  also  A«  wheat  viA  | 
them." — FaiKirDB'  Bible,  and  Smith's  :  Matt,  xiii,  29.  I 

{ToMnru.— Vet  prepay  baeaaaa  DO  eotasks  Is  InaartadBfttf  tut.  Bnt,  acaoidlBg  to  »ala  lath, "  CtonJ—nhii 
whan  the;  are  aapaiaUd  from  th*  principal  elanaaa  that  depaod  on  tham,  or  wban  tba;  iomdnea  aiainalB.  w  j 
■wnaTanf  set  off  by  Um  comma. "  Thcrefora,  a  comma  ettoold  be  pat  after  tba  word  U*i ;  thoa,  "  But  bt  «>iL  | 
Haj  ;  lMt,wliilajagaltiatuptbe  Urea,  70 root  np  alaottaewheatTltbaiam."— Scon's  BiBLa,Aiesa*a,  Bbms'iI  | 
"  Their  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudence,  they  missed  the  mark  at  wbidi  I 
they  umed." — Murray'a  Key,  8vo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  221.  *'  "The  verb  be  often  separates  the  name 
from  its  attribute ;  as  war  is  expensive."— ir«6ffer'«  phUoa.  Gram.  p.  153.  "EiUur  and  or  I 
dmtoanaltematiTe;  as'I  will  tak*  aUlur  road  at  your  pleamre.' A.  p.  flS;  | 
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Gram,  46.  "EUhm-  U  ftlso  a  fltibitituta  for  a  name ;  ai  *Either  of  the  roads  u  good.'  " — 
Webtter,  both  Grams.  63  and  46.  *<  But  alaa !  I  £E»r  the  consequence." — Day's  Gram.  p.  74. 
"  Or  if  he  aa\  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fiah  rive  him  a  serpent  ? " — ScoWs  Bible,  and  Smith's 
"  Or  if  he  shall  sak  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scoipion  r " — Smith's  Biblt.  "  The  inflnitiTa 
■ometimes  perfomu  the  omc«  of  a  nominatLTe  case,  as  *To  enjoy  is  to  obej.' — Fofb." — 
CMtlaf^»Gnm.^.<ii.  "Theplunlis  ooauumlj  fonned  by  adding*  to  the  singular,  tMiook, 
boolu."~BuUitMs,  E.Qram.  p.  12.  "As  •  I  wm  to  blame,  if  I  didiU'  ^ ^Smart's  AmdrnM^  p.  16. 

"  Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  trMtnie."— ffdsy**  Gram,  p.  124. 

**  Or  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure, 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure." — Barf  a  Oram.  p.  18£. 

UvoBB  RiTLE  XIV. — Op  P&sFOsmoira. 
**  Pronouns  agree  wiUi  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand  in  gender,  number,  and  person." 
— Butier'M  Practical  Gram.  pp.  141  and  148  ;  BuUions't  Analyt.  and  Pract.  Gram.  p.  160. 

[Foainiu.— Not  proper,  baeanss  Uw  pnpoddoo  in  has  not  tb»  eommftbefon  It,  m  Um  text  raqnina.  Bnt, 
Moordlng  to  Role  l4Ui.  "  Pnpodtioiu  mnd  their  object*,  whan  thaj  bmk  the  connesloD  or  k  ilmple  MotoDoo. 
or  whan  they  do  not  olowlT  nltow  the  wordi  on  wbkh  the^  depend,  «re  geantUj  eel  off  by  the  eomtna." 
Therafon,  a  oomniA  aboald  ba  hara  Inantad :  thu,  "  Prooooaa  tgnt  wkh  tba  aonna  Ibr  whloh  Ouj  MMid,  tai 
gBBdar,  aamber,  and  panon."  Or  Qw  mros  m^y  ba  tiaiupoaad,  and  tha  oomnu  eat  befbra  with ;  ttns,  "no- 
BOBBB  asraa  in  fndar,  muiUMr,  sad  penon,  wtlA  Oie  aoans  for  which  they  ■taad.>'j 

**  In  the  flitt  two  examples  the  antecedent  is  person,  or  something  equLTalent ;  in  the  last 
it  is  thing." — Butler,  t&.  p.  fi3.  "  In  what  character  he  was  admitted  is  unknown." — lb.  p.  55, 
"  To  what  place  he  was  going  ia  not  known." — lb,  p.  55.  "  In  the  preceding  examples 
John,  Casar,  and  Jam«t  are  the  subjects." — lb.  p.  69,  "Fei  is  generally  used  to  denote 
assent  in  the  answer  to  a  question." — lb.  p.  120.  "7%ot  in  its  origin  is  the  passire  partioi^o 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  thoan,  to  take." — lb.  p.  127.  "But  in  all  these  sentences  as  and  so 
are  adBerbs." — lb,  p.  127.  "AJter  an  interjection  or  exclamatory  sentence  is  placed  the 
mark  of  exclamation." — Bhir's  Gram.  p.  116.  <*  IntransitlTB  verbs  from  their  nature  can 
hare  no  distinction  of  voice."— BhUhhu,  E.  Gram.  p.  30.  *•  To  the  inflection  of  verbs  belong 
VcdcM,  UoodSi  Tenses,  Nnmbers,  and  Persona."— itL  <k  p.  SS ;  Fraet.  Lumma,  p.  41.  **Aa 
and  to  in  the  antecedent  member  of  a  comparison  are  properly  adTcrbs."— S.  Onm.  p. 
113.  "  In  the  following  Exercise  point  out  the  words  in  upposition." — Id.  P,  Lmom,  p. 
103.  "  In  the  following  Exercise  point  out  the  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  posseeaor." — 
Id.  ib.  p.  105.  "Its  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  except  by  misprint." — HaUoei't  Gram,  p.  68. 
**No  one's  interest  is  concerned  except  mine." — lb.  p.  70.  "In  most  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages there  are  four  concords." — iSC  QMtntin'a  GFsn.  Gram.  p.  143.  "  In  iUnatiation  of  these 
remarka  let  ns  suppose  a  case." — Harft  Oram,  p.  104.  "  On  the  right  mani^ement  of  the 
am^uuda  depends  the  life  of  pronuiulBtion." — Ib.  p.  172  ;  Mttrray's,  8n,  p.  34S. 

Ukdrh  Rttls  XV. — Of  IirrBttiBcnoNs. 
"  Behold  he  ia  In  the  desert." — Scott's  Bible  :  Matt,  xxiv,  26. 

IFouiOLB.— Not  proper,  baeanaa  Uu  IntaijeotioB  BsMd,  whkhhsa  imsll]r  s  omuBs  lAarKlB  fieiiptore,  hM 
hna  ao  potnk  Bat,  aooordlD(  to  Bala  Ifitta,  "  Inteijaotlonf  that  nqnira  a  paaa^tbMi|fe  man  imwaly 
ampbatte  and  MIowad  by  tha  acphonama,  are  aometlaMa  eat  off  by  tba  eonna."  In  thii  lBstaMM,a  ""iif 
■hoold  ba  oaed;  thus,  »  Behold,  ha  la  In  the  daeert."— CbmiRM  BM*.] 

"And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh  not  so  my  Lord." — Soorr's  Bible  :  Oen.  xix,  18.  "  Oh 
let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  i )  and  my  soul  shall  lire." — Soorr :  Gm.  xix, 
20.  "  Behold  1  I  eome  quickly.— Bibu."—/W«  Gram.  p.  74.  "  Lo  I  I  am  with  you 
always."— Oram.  pp.  10  and  73.  "And  lo  !  I  am  with  you  always."- /A.  pp.  78  and 
110.  *'And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." — Soorr's  Bulb,  and  Banca'a:  Matt,  xiriil,  20. 
"Ha!  ha<  ha!  how  laughable  that  ia."—Bumoiui,  Pract.  Lea.  p.  83.  '* Inte^jeotifflis  of 
Latighter,—Ua.\  he !  hi  I  ho  I  "— ITr^Vs  Cram.  p.  121. 

UiTDBB  Bulb  XVI.— Of  Wobds  RBrsaTBO. 

"  Lend  lend  your  wings  1  I  mounti  I  fly ! "— fiwiByto  varied. 

(VonnLt.— Not  proper,  baeaoae  tha  ropattM  word  kad  baa  here  no  oonuna.  But,  soeonUac  to  Rnla  Idib, 
"A  word  anphslkally  repealed,  la  ganenUly  set  off  by  tha  eonuna."  In  this  Icobuica,  a  oomma  Is  n^nbad  altar 
Ae  taw  M,  bet  not  after  the  latter;  thna, 

'■Lend,  lend  yonr  wings !  I  mount!   I  Oj  1  ■'— Fope't  Potms,  p.  8170 

"To  bed  to  bed  to  bed.  There  is  a  knockiDg  at  the  nte.  Come  come  come.  What  ia 
done  eannot  be  undone.  To  bed  to  bed  to  bed?'— Sec  SwyA's  i^woXer,  p.  180.  '*Iwillioar, 
that  the  duke  shall  cry,  Enoore  encore  let  him  roar  let  him  loar  once  more  once  more,"-* 
See  jft.  p.  136. 

"  Vital  spark  of  heav'nly  flame, 

Quit  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  ! " — HUajf't  Gram.  p.  126. 
**  Vital  spark  of  heav'nly  flame, 

Qiut,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame  !  "—BuUioHa,  E,  Or.  p.  172. 
"  O  the  pleasing  pleasing  Anguish, 

When  we  love,  and  when  we  hmgoish."— ITanrs  Gram.  p.  161. 
"  Praise  to  God  immortal  praise 

Fca  the  love  that  crowns  yonr  das  !  "—BUey'a  Gram.  p.  124. 
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HiTDsm  BvLB  XVn.— Or  Dkfihubwt  QtnvTATiom. 

"ThnitOf  aainfiuit,  v«M7*AbsloTeIy  creMnre.'"— BmOwm  Prin,ofE.  Gram.-p.\t. 

[roufOLB.— Hot  proper,  Iwomim  do  eofmm*  U  bare  In*tTi«i]  b«twwo  *s|r  mad  Ui«  dtatlcm  whlrfj  Mlow.  M, 
Mconllnc  to  Role  ITtb,  "A  qnotaUon,  obaarrmtlon,  or  daMriptlon,  wbm  K  ta  Introduced  In  eloM  dmadnm  «■ 
«  verb,  (u,  My,  r^ly,  cry,  or  Om  Ilk*,)  !■  |MwnU]r  Mp««Md  from  tta«  nat  of  Um  MotoM*  br  'o*  tmamm.* 
ItMntbn,  ft  ooouM  ibooM  bo  pot  «ft«v  My;       "  Tbu*,  of  on  kifcat,  wo  My,  'it  h  •  lorriy  b— "1 

"No  being  can  state  a  fUuhoodin  laying  lam;  for  no  oae  can  ntterit,if  itUnottrue." 
—Carded*  Gram.  18mo,p.  118.  "Iknow  they  will  cry  ont  agalnttthia  and  aay  ■  should  he 
pay,  means  if  he  should  pay.'  "—0.  B,  Pmnxi't  Oram.  p.  852.  **  Var  instance,  when  we  say 
'tAtiunutitbuiUingt  the  adTOcateaof  the  nnr  theory  ask*  < building (oAatr '  Wemii^aak 
in  tozB,  iriiea  yaa.  say  *  the  Sdd  plongfaa  wdl,'  plmwhs  wlMt  *  Wheat  sdli  mil,'  adb 
wAaff  U«iNV»>U(>«*  VBtotay  •  whMtssOi  at  a  dcdiar'  in  a  seMe  that  is  not  actiTet  why 
may  it  not  also  allow  us  to  say  'wheat  if  feWn^  at  a  dollar*  in  a  sense  that  is  not  active 
Harft  EngUth  Gram.  p.  76.  "Man  is  accotintable,  equals  mahlcind  are  aeoouotable." — & 
Barrettt  Rnittd  Oram.  p.  37.  "  Thna,  when  we  say  *  He  may  be  reading.*  may  is  the  real 
verb ;  the  other  parts  are  Terbs  by  nsme  only."— Sknorf  *  EngUth  Accidence,  p.  8.  "  Thas 
we  say  am  apple,  a»  AomTi  that  two  rowei.  soimds  may  not  come  together." — A.  p.  27.  **  It 
would  be  as  improper  to  aay  am  unit,  as  to  say  amyoJlh;  tosay  moiM,  as  to  say  m  wmAt.* 
— A.p.27.  "Wheawesay'Hediedfbrthetnitfa.'/orisaprepodtion.'*— 2&.P.2S.  oWe 
do  not  say  *  I  might  go  yesterday,'  but  <  I  might  have  gone  yesterday/  " — lb.  p.  1 1.  **  By 
student,  we  understand  one  who  has  by  matriculation  acoquired  the  tights  at  academioal 
eitizenahipi  but,  by  bunchy  we  understand  one  who  has  already  ^ent  a  certain  time  at  tiw 
nnirersity."— OwttCs  Btudemt-L^e  of  Oetmamjft  p.  27. 

SECTION  n.— THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  to  sepuate  those  parts  of  a  ccnnptnmd  sentenoe, 
which  are  neither  so  closely  connected  as  those  which  are  aistingiiidied  bj 
the  orauna,  mr  so  Utde  dependent  as  those  which  require  the  coImi. 

Bulb  L — Cohplix  Mhibbbs. 
When  two  or  inore  oomplez  membare,  or  snob  olaasea  as  require  the  comma  ia 

tiiemselvei,  are  constrneted  into  a  period,  tbej  are  generally  separated  by  the  bb»- 
colon :  as, In  the  regiooa  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  unmiDgted  felici^  forvTV 
blooms ;  jo^  flom  there  with  a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  any  mound 
to  check  Its  wane."— (%tr(«r.  "When  the  voice  rifles,  the  gesture  natuiallj 
asoends ;  and  when  the  voice  makes  the  falling  inflection,  or  lowers  its  pteh.  tM 
gesture  follows  it  by  a  cnrespondiog  deaoeot;  and,  in  the  level  and  monotoooas 
pRMumdsUon  of  the  voioe,  the  gesture  seems  to  observe  a  stmilar  limitation,  by  moTing 
rather  ia  the  horisontal  direction,  without  mooh  varying  its  elen^ioo.** — OnMSNfi 
MxnUio*,  p- 107. 

**Thn  iride,  the  anbooaded  Droqieet  lies  befbce  me ; 
Bat  flhadowB,  doBds>  and  d&ikneaB»  rest  apoo  h."—Addi9an, 

BuLs  XL — Sntpu  Msmbkks. 
When  two  or  nsore  simple  members,  or  snob  clauses  as  ccHopleto  their  sense  widioet 
Bubdivifflon,  an  oonstnioted  into  a  period ;  if  they  require  a  pause  greater  than  Ask 
o£  the  oomma,  they  are  usually  separated  by  the  semioolon :  as,  "  Straws  swim  upon 
the  snrfiue ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom.  — Murrafs  Gram.  n.  273.  *'  Emy 
tlung  grows  old ;  every  dring  passss  away ;  every  thing  disappears. " — JTTAy's  Gram. 
p.  llD.  "Alexander  aaked  them  the  ^stance  ni  t^  Perrian  capital;  what  Ibnis 
u»  long  of  Peraa  oonld  bring  into  the  field ;  what  the  Persian  covemmenk  «u ; 
what  was  the  dunaoter  of  the  kinx;  bow  he  toeated  bb  enemies;  im  were  the  mat 
direet  ways  into  Fenda." — Whelplev'*  teetwu,  p.  175. 

**A  longer  eare  man's  helpless  kind  demands  ; 
TiuX  wnger  care  oontraots  more  lasting  bands." — Pope. 

RiTLi  m. — Of  ApposmoH,  &o. 
Words  in  appontiM,  in  dirinnot  purs,  or  in  any  other  construction,  if  they  reqdn 
a  pause  greater  than  that  of  the  comma,  and  less  than  that  of  the  colon,  nay  be 
separated  by  the  semicolra:  as,  "Pronouns  have  three  eases;  the  nominative,  the 
poaseanve,  and  the  objeetive."— ifiimy*«  Oram,  p.  51.   "  Jvdga,  jodgement; 
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IgB,  lodgweut ;  Mknovledga,  aaknowladgnuot."— Ai^jcr**  Qretm.  p.  11.  '*  Do 
c  «ye8  AsKmr  huniUty.  pride ;  onielty,  oompumon ;  r^eotion,  di«ipalaoa ; 
Ddaeas,  resentaieDtY  " — Sheridan**  MixnOion,  p.  159.  '*  This  rale  forbids  parenta 
lie  to  ofaildraa,  and  cMIdren  to  parents ;  instractora  to  pupils,  and  pupils  to  in- 
TIC  tore ;  the  old  to  tlie  yoang,  and  the  joaiig  to  tha  old ;  Bttamieys  to  jurors,  aod 
rois  to  attorneys;  bayers  to  Bcllers.  and  sellen  to  bujwa." — Wc^^and't  JIforal 
nence,  p.  304. 

'*.Uct£«,  matUi  have,  had;  pt^,  paid;  »e^,  said;  lean,  Ufi; 

Drwtm,  drtaaU  ;  aMOX,  mmrU  ;  reavt  and  bn^avt  have  nfi.** — Wixrd't  Gr,  p.  66. 

IMPR0PBIETIB8  FOE  CORRECTION. 
PAI£E  FUNCmTATION.— BRBOBS  CONCEBNINa  THE  SEMICOLON. 

UhDBK  JtOlM  Lr—Or  COKFLBX  MUBKM. 

■•'Hw  bndiiprMdinto  karas,  axul  the  Uohmbs  awall  to  fruit,  but  tbay  know  not  how 
ey  grow,  aoriHioaBnseBdiMBtoipriBgiqifrnatheboBoniof  tbe«arth.''--I>iqr'«  0r.p.79L 
raacnai^-^Mvi^.bMaMtetwDAItfBHnbMwIlBliflMBfONtbtopwlod,  u*  MpinM  «alr  fey  Itm 
MMtdiM  to  Bate  111  |br  Om  BiatkdM,"Wlmtm  or  complex  B»bM,  or 
A  dMMw  nqoln  tba  Mimm  w  OMBMlras,  an  wnutraetad  lato  »  parlod,tbw  m  gmmUr  wtgrntiA 
tiMMmleabja."  Thantbn,  Ibe  pi»  afWr  " J^iiff "  Aoold  Iw  mnkM  If  ft  mbIm^ 

"  Bat  he  uMd  his  eloquence  chiefly  agaiiut  PUHp,  king  of  Hacedon.  and,  In  aereral  ora- 
ma,  he  stirred  up  the  Athenians  to  make  war  against  him." — BuUiotu,  E.  Oram.  p.  84. 
For  the  lake  of  euphony,  the  n  it  dropped  before  a  consonant,  and  beeaoae  moat  worda 
^  with  a  oonaonant,  thb  of  cootae  is  its  more  common  form." — 7ft.  p.  192.  "But  if  laajr 
mi «  nan  be  able  to  carry  thii  harden?*  it  ia  manifoet  the  ideaia  entirely  changed,  the 
fereDceianottoniiiaber,  but  to  theapeoiea,  and  the  anawer  might  be  *No;  but  a  hone 
iU-"* — a.  p.  198.  <' Indirect  discourse,  a  noun  naed  by  a  apeaker  or  writer  todeaignate 
mid^  iaBaldtobeofthe.;Krrtpason— usedto  deaijpiate  the  peiaon  addresaed,  itlssaidto 
'  of  the  aecDfirf  person,  and  when  usad  to  designate  a  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  it  is  said 
be  of  the  third  person." — lb.  p.  105.  "Vice  stings  us,  eren  in  our  pieaaures,  but  virtue 
nsolea  us,  eren  in  our  pains."— Do/x  Oram.  p.  84.  •<  Vioeis  In&mous  though  in  aprince, 
d  Tirtue  honorable  though  in  a  peasant." — lb.  p.  72.  «  Erery  word  that  ia  the  name 
s  peraon  ox  thing,  is  a  Aom,  becMise  *A  noun  is  tha  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing." 
Awttiew,  PruBt,  Ua.p.aA. 

*•  This  is  the  sword,  with  iriiioh  ha  did  the  deed, 
And  that  the  shield  bf  wUeb  he  was  defended."— 3iid(s*«  Qrmm.  p.  00. 
JSmwSi  Rou  IL— Or  SntFUi  Mwm*. 
"A  daathBke  palaneaa  was  diAised  OTerhiaeonntenanee,aehilBttgtamirfl«nTu]aadhii 
nnei  his  Toiee  burst  out  at  interrals  into  broken  accents."— JViM^pfM^  Elofmmet,  p.  7t. 

Tounu.'-Mot  pnpn,  Immm  Um  Snt  paoM  la  thU  mtenea  to  sot  markad  hj  a  ■oHsliU  point.  Bat, 
»r<ttnc to Rnto 9d Ibr  Um  B«ntoolan,  "Wboiitwoor  bom  sbnyto  moBban, or loeli otaoMU eovipM* tMr 
M  wlilioaSnbdtvUiin,mneoaMraeUd  tntoftpeiM  ;  If  tbaj  nqnlnBpaiiMBMtortbmtitbstof  Itateomma. 
•r  w«  naiwUj  MPpMSMS  bj  Um  maleohni."  nMnfm,  tha  comma  alUr  **  counttnane*  "  ihonld  ba  ehaagad 
•  Mailcotai.] 

"  Ihe  Lacedemonians  nerer  traded — they  knew  no  luxury — they  lired  in  houses  bnUt  of 
ogh  materials — they  lived  at  public  tables — fed  on  black  broth,  and  despised  erenr  thing 
'eminate  or  luxurious."— n^^rfsy'' ^'«<<<^*P:  1^7.  Oovemmeatisthesgent.  Soeie^ 
the  principal."—  Wayhntft  Moral  SciMce,  1st  Ed.,  p.  377.  "  The  easentiala  erf  apeedi  wen 
ciently  suppoaed  to  be  sufficiently  designated  by  the  Nowi  and  the  Varb,  to  which  wan 
bsequently  added,  the  Coiv*'neti<m."^3uUioni,  B.  Oram.  p.  191.  "The  Orst  faint  gleam- 
gs  of  thought  in  ttt  mind  are  but  the  rafleetiona  from  the  parents*  own  intellect, — the  first 
uuCeatstions  of  temperament  are  from  the  contagious  parental  feuutain,— the  first  aa- 
rstiona  of  aonl  are  but  the  warmings  and  promptings  of  the  parental  spirit."— JowJ^a's 
'ue  £m(w,  p.  4.  <>OUar  and  oldut  refer  to  maturity  of  age,  Mtr  and  eldeti  to  priority  of 
;ht  by  birth.  Ftdher  asiAfarthut  denote  place  or  dirtance :  Furtkm^  toAfurthett,  quantity 
addition."- Awi/MMw,  E.  Oram.  p.  148.  Let  the  divisions  be  iMttoniA  such  as  obviously 
ffgest  thonaelTea  to  the  mind,  and  aa  may  aid  Tour  main  deidgn,  and  be  aeriljr  xe- 
mbcred."— AAUwyi  ifamwj  of  Oram.  p.  91. 

**  Gently  make  haate,  of  labour  not  afr^ : 
A  hundred  times  consider  what  you're  ssid."— DrsKfet's  Art  of  PaHrf, 
Umnim  Bou  UL— Op  Anosmoir,  fto. 
(I.)  "Adjectives  are  divided  into  two  olaaaesi  A4f^iv*t  dmtatirtff  qualify,  sad  At^eettim 
noting  nitmitr." — iVa>t*t  Praetieal  Oram.  p.  31. 

r<M«m— Hot pmv,bMMBitta« eokn  sAwtho  »(ad'*eliu>r*," knot tlw  mort  •alt»bk_H|n rf  tho pM»» 
ivlraa.  BM,aM)ari^toBabWferthsaMilKtlaB,'«Wortsfae»oriltai,tadl4aa^ 

lantaabyUMMUiaba."  foUseM, Aosme^SbeoUtaavotaBpi*nsdtotlM«8lsB.1 
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(2.)  "  Thaw  m  two  oUmm  of  adjaBtfTM  iimal^jfimg  i^toUrm,      HmiUmf  t^tcttrm.' 

—Brntlm'*  Praetieal  Omm.  p.  S3.  (3.)  "Thrae  ire  three  deaden,  the  Uatetdme,  the  Fmm- 
niW,  and  the  ATtitfar."— JVo«f'<  Pnutf.  Gram.  p.  61 ;  fliJdy'i  Gram.  p.  12 ;  AJ^»,  16 ;  &  Pmt- 
nam'i,  14 ;  Mttmty'i,  Sto,  37  ;  and  others.  (4.)  "  There  are  three  gendeiB :  the  HAAcn-crB, 
the  FsmxiNB,  and  the  wmz." — Murray's  Gram.  12mo,  p.  89 ;  Javdon'a,  25.  (6.)  **  Urn 
are  three  Genden  :  The  MMetOiHg,  the  f  Mimme,  and  the  Jfawfcr."— i&iidWdl**  Ormm.  p.  U. 
(6.)  "  The  Singuliir denotee  ok»,  ind  the  VhutX  moki  tkaii  owib"— ihrt**  Oram. p. 40.  (7.) 
"There  are  three  CueeTix-the  JVbmma(>M,the  Poumiva,  tad  th«  O^jwtfte*." — ficnd^i 
Oram.  p.  7.  (.8.)  "Notuuhtve  three  caMse*  the  nominatiTet  the  poucadre,  and  the  ohjectiTO.** 
— KirMtam't  Oram.  p.  41.  (9.)  "  In  English,  nouns  have  three  cases — Uie  nominatiTe,  the 
posse9aiTe,andtheohiectfTe." — JI.  C  SmttA'*  itfno  Oram.  p.  47.  (10.)  **QTammari*  divided 
intofoiirpart8,namely,OaTKoaupBT,Brn(OLOOT,STi(TAx,PBoeoDT.'*--A.p.41.  (11.)  *"It 
is  divided  into  foorpinls,  Tis.  Obtkooupst,  ErxMoiAOTf  Stmtix,  muIPbosodt." — Jfiv- 
n^'a  Orammonoff;  T.  SMAA'i  Gram.  p. 6.  (12.)  ^ItiadiridedintoftniriMrts:  TicOrtiMg- 
raphy—Etymolwy — Syntax — ^Prosody." — BtuAe'tGram.f.  3.  (13.)  "ItisdiTidedinCofiw 
parts,  namely :  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody." — Day't  Oram.  p.  6.  (It) 
"  It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  viz.  Orthotfraj^,  Eti/molo^,  Syniaz,  and  Pntodg." — Hemdriek't 
Gram.  p.  1 1.  (ifi.)  »  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts :  vis.  Orthography,  Etymology, 
SyntaxandProsody."— CAondfar*!  Oram.  p.  13.  (16.)  "It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  dthog- 
raphy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody." — Cooper'i  PU  and  Pratt,  Oram,  p.  1 ;  Fmtt 
Prod.  Gram.  19.  (17.)  <*  English  grammar  has  been  usually  divided  into  four  parts,  vit : 
Octh<^r»phT,  E^mology,  Syntax  and  Prosody."— iVtittfi^a  Oram.  p.  18.  (18.)  "Tsb* 
pemieelwb  to  happiness,  intemperance  to  misery." — HiU/$  Gram.  p.  1S7 ;  Hmf»,  181. 
(19.)  **A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  his  crimes." — HUeg's  Gram.  p.  U7. 
(20.)  "A.  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues :  an  enemy  his  crimes." — Murra/t  Gram.  Svo, 
Z25.  (21.)  "  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the  second  of  two  numeral  adjective^ 
thus,  '  The  first  and  second  pages  are  torn.' " — SuiUotu,  E.  Gram.,  5th  Ed.,  p.  145.  (SS.) 
**  Of  theae,  the  Latin  haa  six,  the  Greek,  five,  the  Oerman,  four,  the  Saxon,  rix,  the  Fi » nr!i, 
three,  fto."— /d.  ib.  p.  196. 

*'  In  (ioff)  it  ends,  when  doinjf  is  ezpress'd, 
In^  f,  n,  when  suffering'*  confess' d." — Brightkmfft  Gram,  p.  93. 

HEXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERROR. 

"  In  old  books  i  is  often  used  fory,  »  for  «,  w  for  w,  and  ii  or  v  fof  — Hiarf*  E.  Gmm. 
p.  22.  '*  The  forming  of  letters  into  words  and  syllabtee  is  also  called  SpetHng." — a.  pu  21. 
"  Labials  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  UpM,  dentals  by  the  teeth,  palatals  by  the  palate,  nt- 
tunls  by  the  throat,  nasals  by  the  note,  and  lingn^  by  the  tonffue." — lb.  p.  25.  -Tkt 
labials  are  p,  v;  the  dentals  t,  d,i,  t;  the  palatals  ^  soft  and^;  the  gutturals  Jt,  f,  and 
eandjrhard;  the  nasals  m  and  n  ;  uid  the  Unguals  /  and  r."— A.  p.  25.  "Thus,  'theaaa 
having  ./tNuAerf  hii  latter,  will  oairy  it  to  the  post  office.'  "—25.  p.  75.  *<Thna,  in  the  sen- 
tence <  he  had  a  dagger  oonmoM  under  his  cloak,'  concealed  is  passive,  signi^ring  heiag  earn- 
coaled ;  but  in  the  former  combination,  it  goes  to  make  up  a  fonn,  the  force  of  wUch  ■ 
active." — Jh.  p.  76.  *'  Thus,  in  Latin,  <  he  had  concealed  the  dagger  *  would  be  '  pmgiomm 
abdiderat;'  but  *he  bad  the  dagger  concealed'  would  he  * pagioaem  ahdiiam  kabeiat.'" 
— ii.p.70*  "Art,  for  instance,  meana  'in  thiaplaea,' new,  *at  tiiistim^' te." — Zkp.90. 
"Here  folsii  both  deolares  die  Hnu  of  the  action,  and  so  is  an  adverb,  and  also  omwcA 
the  two  Tflrbs,  and  so  is  a  eoiuttnction." — lb.  p.  9 1 .  "  These  words  were  all  no  doubt  ori^ 
nally  other  parts  of  speech,  lu.:  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives." — Ib.p.92.  "Theprindpal 
parts  of  a  s«itence  are  the  subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object,  in  other  words  the  n«aai- 
native,  the  verb,  and  the  objective." — lb.  p.  104.  "Thos,  the  adjective  is  connected  witt 
tiie  noun,  the  adTerb  with  the  verb  or  ^jeetive,  pronouns  with  thdr  anteoedenta,  tsc"— 
lb.  p.  104.  "BeAoMftidiwitotwOiamoii^tomorethantwo."— A.  p.  130.  •*Alia  oaed  after 
aTorbofrM<,iaafteiaTerbof  motiML**— A.p.  120.  ^'Yerbs  are  of  three  kinds.  Active,  Pas- 
sive, and  Neuter."— Imnw't  Oram.  p.  19 ;  BuIHotu,  Prin.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  29.  "  Verba  are  divid- 
ed into  two  classes :  Trausitiva  and  Intransitive."— F«ndr»c*'i  Gram.  p.  28.  "  The  PnH 
of  Speech  in  the  English  language  are  nine,  viz.  The  Article,  Noun,  Adjective,  Pro- 
noun, Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Interjection  and  Conjunction." — BuUion»,  Prin.  tf  E. 
Gram.  p.  7.  "  Of  Uiiese  the  Koun,  Pronoun,  and  Verb  are  declined,  the  rest  are  indeefin- 
able." — Id.  ib.p.7 ;  Practical  LettoHt,  p.  9.  **T%e  first  expression  is  called  the  'Artin 
fonn.'  The  second  the  *  Passive  finm.'  "—  WMt  Gram.,  2d  Bd.,  p.  88 ;  Abridged,  p.  66. 
**  O  'tia  a  godlike  privilege  to  save, 
Andhathatacomsitishimself  aslavv."— CbiQMr,  YoLlfp.  ISS. 

SBOTION  m.— THE  COLON. 
The  Colon  ib  used  to  separate  those  parts  of  a  compound  sentence,  which 
are  neither  so  closely  connected  as  those  which  are  distingoished  hj  the  semi- 
colon, xkor  BO  Bttle  dependent  as  those  which  r«qaire  the  period. 
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"Rule  J. — Additionai  Bxhabki. 

Iieo  tbe  preoeding  olsnse  is  complete  in  itselft  but  is  followed  by  aome  additional 
irk  at  ilhiBtntioa,  en)e(»all7  if  no  oo^jnnotioa  ia  naed,  tbe  ooIod  ia  generally  and 
eriy  inserted :  as.  " Aroid  eiil  doers :  in  anoh  society,  an  booest  man  may  become 
ned  of  bimeelf."— •**  See  tbat  moth  flntterine  inoeaeantly  round  Uie  candle :  man 
leunra,  beboM  thy  image  I  **—Art  of  l%ii£inff,  p.  94.  "  Some  tbinga  we  oan, 
otbm  we  onnaot  do:  we  eu  waft,  bni  we  oannot  fly.'* — Baatli»*9  Moral 
JM,  p.  112. 

*'  B&Mmber  HeaT*n  baa  an  aven^ng  rod : 
To  smite  tbe  poor  is  treason  a^nat  GmA" — Oowper. 

Bulb  IL — Griatib  Pausbs. 
ben  tbe  seraiaolon  bas  been  introdnced,  or  wben  it  most  be  nsed  in  a  snfaseanent 
ber,  and  a  still  ^pnater  pause  is  required  witbin  tbe  period,  tbe  colon  abould  be 
oyed :  as,  "  Pnneea  bave  oonitierB,  and  merehantB  rave  putners ;  the  volnptn- 
bave  oompanions.  and  the  wicked  have  aooomplicea :  none  but  the  virtuous  can 
fnends.'^ — "  Unless  tbe  truth  of  our  religion  be  granted,  a  Christian  mnst  be 
greatest  monster  in  nature :  he  must  at  the  same  tame  be  eminently  vise,  and 
rioasly  foolish ;  a  wise  man  in  bis  practice,  and  a  fool  in  his  belief :  his  nasoning 
irs  must  be  deranged  by  a  constant  delirium,  while  his  conduct  never  swerves 
tbe  path  of  propriety."—- iVtnctjp&<  of  Eloquence,  p.  80. 
"A  decent  oompetenoe  we  ^ly  taste ; 

It  strikes  our  sense,  and  ^ves  a  constant  feast : 

More  we  perceiTe  by  dint  of  thought  alone ; 

The  rich  mnst  laboor  to  possess  their  own."— JbtM^. 

Bulb  IH. — ^IirDBPBKnzm  QuounoHs. 
quotation  introduced  without  a  close  dependence  on  a  verb  or  a  conjunction,  is 
r^ly  preceded  by  tbe  colon  ;  as,  "  In  bis  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  words : 
Ul  a  Maerijiee  to  aloik  and  hixwy,*  " — "At  this  the  king  hastily  retorted  :  *  No 
&,  my  lord;  answer  me  presently.'" — (MurehiU*»  Gnm.  n.  367.  **Tbe 
r  addressed  bimself  to  tbem  to  this  efieet :  *  0  my  sons,  bebwl  the  power  oi 
'V  ** — JSi^pingham^M  Art  of  Speaking,  p.  85. 

IMPKOPBIBTIES  FOB  COBRECTION. 

FALSE  PtJNCmTATION^BRBOBS  GONCERNIZra  THE  COLON. 
TTkdsb  Rcia  L  —  AsDrrsoii az.  Bwuxs. 
f  is  a  preposition,  it  expreaes  the  relation  between  /oar  and  Lard." — BvBiom,  E. 
I.  p.  133. 

mu. — ^Kot  pnpar,  bMMiM  Om  ■ddWoMl  nMWk  bk  tbh  anUnm  U  not  mflMnttj  mpaxtmi  from  tfaa 
teuhbrlha  MiuM  tftwIlM  imdpnvMMM.  Bat, MBorilag  to  RnU  lat  a«  Om  Ooloo,  "  Whea  Um 
hK  euBK  to  ooBptati  hi  IMt,  bat  to  Mlomd  bj  womm  odOtloiHl  imhoA  oi  IllaMmloa,  wpMUly  IT  bo 
lediMt  to  aMd,  tiM  adm  to  fuiinllj  ud  vmpwlr  towtid.*'  TbonlbM,  Iha  «ohn  ■booM  hm  b«  nbiU- 

Vealtii  and  poverty  are  both  temptstions  to  man ;  iAat  tanda  to  excite  pride,  this  dit- 
ntment." — Id,  tb.  p.  98  :  see  also  Lmme't  Gram,  p.  81 ;  Murraj^a,  06  ;  IngmalTt,  61 ; 
I,  25;  M«rehm»ft,  44;  Bdrf$,  137;  et  at,  "Religion  rsiset  men  above  tbenuelres, 
^on  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ;  thia  bind«  them  down  to  a  poor  ntiable  speck  of 
lable  earth,  that  t^wna  tat  them  a  prospect  to  the  skies." — BnUmut  S.  Oram,  p.  96 ; 
iet  Oram.  p.  81.  "Lore  not  idleness,  it  destroys  many." — Ingerioifr  Oram,  p.  71. 
Idten,  obey  your  parents ;  honor  thy  fother  and  mother,  is  the  first  commaBoment 
promise." — AJKona,  Praei,  Leuotu,  p.  98.  "  Thou  art  my  hiding  place,  and  my  shield. 
«  in  thy  promisee." — O.  B.  Pare^a  Gram.  p.  66.  "Hie  snn  shall  not  smite  me  by 
LOT  the  moon  by  nijfht.  The  Lord  will  preserve  from  evil.  He  will  saTe  my  soul. — 
— lb,  p.  67.  "  Here  Greece  is  assigned  the  highest  place  in  the  class  of  object* 
7ieA(eA  ue  ia  numberedr— the  nations  of  an^oity^-ahe  is  oiw  of  them."— Lamie'c 
>.p.79. 

**nom  short  (aa  nanal)  and  dlstnrb'd  repose 
I  wake ;  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  1 "— Roibdt'a  Oram.  p.  S16. 

ITlTDBB  RVLK  n. — QbBATBB  PaUSSS. 

taste    a  thln^  impliea  aetaal  enjoyment  <tf  it ;  but  a  taste  few  it,  im^ies  only  capacity 
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lUTt  M  xdiih^  tibOM  of  TiM.' "— JBhIUoiu,  &  Onnw.  p.  147. 

[ToiMina.— Hot propar, bannin  tbapaiw  tBnmdovmtta  !■  nufcitMljbr  »«BdaoloB.  Bat,i 
BatoMIWIha  Otdan,  "mm  tb*  aMlMtaliM  bMiilBtrataMd,«r  wbwlt  sunt  ha  wCIb  »< 
iMmb«,iiida«UU|iwter  MOMUnqntavdwUUnUwpnfodfllM  «Dlaii  iIumU  ba  aoiplojad." 
MBoiid  imBfif'™  han  Aoau  ba  ehangad  to  *  ooIob.] 

M^ielbdlcaliTe  mood  simply  deoluei  ■  thing;  aft.  He  iovea;  He  U  hved;  Or,  it 
qvestion ;  W,  iMMri  thou  me  i " — Id.  ib.  p.  SS ;  iVoe*.  Imkmu,  p.  43  ;  Ltmmi^a  Or,  y,\ 
"  The  IndioatiTe  Mood  dm^jr  indicates  or  declares  •  thing :  w,  •  He  lores,  he  is  f  ^ 
or  it  asks  a  question  :  as, '  Does  he  lore  ? '   '  Is  he  loved  ?  " — L.  Murrmj^t  Gnm. 
63;  12mo,  p.  63.      The  Imperfect  (or  Past)  tense  repesentBu  action  or  erent  indl 
M  put;  as,  C«ear  «am«,  and  sow,  and  eongwred;  or  it  represents  ^bm  action  deflidt^ri 
unfinished  and  continuing  «t  a  eertain  time,  now  entirely  past ;  as,  Mj  &thei  «ai  i 
home  when  I  met  him."— Biiffioiw,  P.  L.  p.  id ;  E.  Or.  39.   "  Some  noons  have  no  | 
as,  ffold,  iiher,  msdotn,  h«aUh ;  others  have  no  singular ;  as,  mAm ,  xAmt*,  ftmjri ;  ouin  i 
•like  in  both  numben ;  as,  «Aa^  dsar,  fMoiu,  mim."— 2%'«  SAool  Oram,  p.  It  'B* 
sane  verb  may  be  tnniatiTe  in  one  sense,  and  intransitlTe  in  another ;  thoa,  intheatfaa 
*HebelieTe8my  story,'  beiimei  Is  trausitlTe  ;  but  in  this  phrase,  <He  belierea  in  0«d,'jli 
intnnsitiTe."— Buffer**  Gram.  p.  61.   "  Let  the  dinsions  be  dUtittct ;  one  part  shoiM  M 
inelude  another,  but  eMh  should  hare  its  proper  place,  and  be  of  ia^artanee  is  il 
place,  and  all  the  parts  well  fitted  together  and  united,  should  present  a  wbola."— ^ 
hmr^tC,  S,  Oram.  p.  91.   '<  In  the  use  of  the  tfanvtiTe  verb  there  are  alwayaAbw  Oaf 
lm[died,— the  aob>r,  the  out,  and  the  olgact  acted  upon.   In  the  use  of  the  tatianstiri  tka 
are  only  too — the  ndyed  or  thing  spoken  oSt  and  thesta£»,  or  «<>m  attributed  to  it."- 
AtOiffM,  E.  Oram.  p.  30.  I 
**'Why  labours  reason?  instinct  were  as  well ; 
Lutinct  far  better ;  what  can  choose,  can  err."— Ait.  Fotta,  VoL  viii,  p.  K 

Hkdib  Bin.*  m. — broapaaitaNT  Quoutiom. 
" The  senteiuse  may  run  thus;  *  He  Is  rdatod  to  the  Mone  pcnon,  and  is  gonnelli 

him.' "— ffoff «  Groat,  p.  118.  J 

[IttiHiiLa^ITot  ytopv,  baoaaia  lha  MniiBoloa  la  h«t  laawtad,  In  aa  eawal  iwiMr,  b^baa  a  y***.^ 
(doael7  dapandaiit.  Bat,  Bee<»dtiiK  taRuIe  SdSwOM  Ooloii,  "  A  anotaUoB  Introdoead  wftbaot  a  d«i  1«W 
woo  on  a  Tarb  or  a  eoqjoiiettaii,  la  gaaawJly  praooded  b;  ttao  colon."  Tboidbra,  tba  colon  ihaaM  m  m 
profcrrad.] 

"Always  remember  this  audent  proverb,  •  Know  thyselt '  "—HaOodk't  On*  p.  ■ 
<•  Conaidar  this  sentence.  The  boy  runs  swiftly."- fV«BM*«  Graai.,  Stereotype  BA.!  ^  l^f 
1ft  Bd.,  110.  "Hie  ecnnparaUTe  »  used  thus ;  '  Oieoee  was  mora  polished  ^uow*' 
nation  of  antiquity.'  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  suporlatiTe  when  the  vord  taf 
isleftouL  Thus.  'Qreecewasthemostp^hednstionof antiquity.'" — BuOiem,S-Gf^ 
p.  114  ;  see  LamU'i  Oram.  p.  78.  " Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  Camatio  war,  mstoft* 
tollowing  allusion  to  the  well  known  fable  of  Cadmus's  sowing  dragon's  te^;— 
day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  this  cant,  the  Camatic  is  a  country  tbatwiH 
recover,  and  bec<nne  instantly  as  prosperous  ss  ever.  They  think  they  see  talkmctoio*- 
cents,  who  believe  that  by  the  sowing  of  dragon's  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  p** 
and  ready  made.' " — HH^t  Qrmn.  p.  137  :  see  also  Bsi^s,  180. 

**Fte  sects  ha  oar'd  not,  *they  arenotofust 

Nor  need  we,  brethren,  thrii  concerns  discuss.'  " — OraUe. 
**  HaUt  with  him  wm  all  the  test  of  truth, 
<  It  must  be  right :  Fve  done  it  from  my  youth.* 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  loief  a  way. 

*  It  must  be  wrong— it  was  of  yesterday.' " — U.  Borotijk,  p. ».  ' 
MIXED  TeTAWPT.TO  OF  EBROB. 

"This  would  seem  to  say,  'I  doubt : 
his  promise;'  whereas,  that  is  the  v 

"  The  common  use  of  language  requires  uiM.  «  y^^^^^^.      — —  

mamuri,  the  former  depend  upon  internal  dispositions,  the  latter  on  outward  and 
accomplishments."— fMOM't  Morat  SnuMv,  p.  233.   "  Though  I  detest  war  in  tti^  gj* 
ular  ftore  of  my  heart  yet  I  tumor  the  Heroes  among  our  &uins  who  finuht  with 
hsnd:  Peacemakers  in  a  savage  way  they  were  faithful  to  iheir  light;  themoatiiq*" 
oan  be  no  more,  and  we,  with  greater  li^it,  do,  it  may  be,  far  leas."— Poricr'*  IfajT* 
CAntoA,  p.  21.   "The  Article  Mi^  like  a,  must  have  a  substantive  joined  with  it, 
t^at,  like  oru,  may  have  It  undcmtood ;  thus,  spei^dng  of  books,  I  may  *<>^,'^*'Fzjl 
'  give  me  that ;' but  not, 'give  me  (A»;*  '  give  me  <m«; '  but  not '  give  me  o."  "—A** 
E.  Gram.  p.  194.    "The  Present  tense  has  three  distinctforms — thenavte,-  ss,  Iresdi* 
empfuUic;  as,Idoread;  and  the  ora^reHiiw  ,*  as,  I  am  reading." — /&.  p.  39.  "'^''^^^ 
in  BngUsh  are  usually  reckoned  eu.   The  PmnK,  th9  ImfaJteL,  the  the  ^'wj 

the  FHtar^  and  the  iWurw  P^yiMf."— A.  p.  88.  "There  are  three  participles  the  IW* 
or  Active,  the  Perfect  or  iWve,  and  the  Compound  Perf»ot ;  as,  « loving,  kvM.  vm 
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■        UwTwft  OrtMk,  3d  Bditkm,  p.  H ;  ,  28 ;  FuKt,  89 ;  Baam't,  34.  »  The 

ipies  ira  three,  th«  Present,  thePcofeot,  ind  the  CompcrandPerfcot;  m,  kmng^lont^ 
F  Jnwl." — Harts  Gram.  p.  74.  "  WiU  ii  coDjnnted  regularly,  when  it  is  a  principal 
u,  isewnt,  I  wiU.  paat,  I  willed,  h<t:'—Fraseia  Oram.,  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  42  ;  Old  Ed«  p.  40. 
boUi  sound*  of  a  are  oompoond,  one  ia  that  of  gz,  and  the  other,  that  of  ka." — lb. 
Bd.,  p.  16.  '*  The  man  ia  hinpy :  he  ia  benendent :  he  ia  naefuL" — Coeper't  Murrajft 
PI.  ami  iVoef.  Gr,  8S.  "  The  Pronoun  atanda  instead  of  the  noxm ;  as.  The  maa  ia 
-;  A*  is  bmerrolent ;  A«  la  nsefhl."— L.  Mmra^'t  Chum.,  3d  Ed.,  p.  S7.  '*A  Pronoon  is 
i  used  instead  of  a  nonn,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  o£  the  same  word :  aa, 
man  is  hMppj'  <  ht  is  benerolelit,' '  A«  is  uaefiu.' " — A.  p.  S7<  **A  pnnuran  ia  awoxd, 
n  the  room  of  a  noon,  or  aa  asabatitntefinr  oneormore  words,  aa :  themanlshqiiv; 
•enevolent;  A«  ia  luefiiL"— C^n^wr'a  P/.  oiuf  iV.  Oram.  p.  14;  hit  Abridg.  of  Mur.  Si. 
mmon  noon  is  the  name  of  a  aort,  kind*  or  olasa  of  beings,  or  things,  as :  animal;  tree  ; 
;  fish ;  fbwL" — Coaptr't  PI.  and  Fr.  Gram.  p.  17.  **  Nouns  hare  three  peraona  t  the 
the  second;  and  the  third."— A.  17. 

**^Te)  so  aajing,  hex  raah  hand  in  evil  hour 

Forth  reaefaing  to  the  fruit;  she  plnok'd,  she  ate ! 

Earth  &lt  the  wound :  and  nature  from  her  seat, 

Sighinc  through  all  hex  wodca,  gaT*  rigna  of  wo, 

That  dl  wo  bat."— Ctovsr's  PLamdPr.  Grmm.  p.  17«. 

SECTION  lY.— TQE  PERIOD, 
e  Period,  or  Fall  Stop,  is  naed  to  mark  an  entire  and  independent  sen- 
,  vhether  umple  or  componnd. 

BuLi  DistmoT  Smnou. 
n  ■  Mntenoe,  whetfaer  long  or  short,  is  complete  in  respect  to  sense,  and 
endent  in  reapeot  to  constmction,  it  ahonld  be  marked  with  the  period :  as, 
tj  deviation  from  tnith  ib  criminal.  Abhor  a  falsehood.  Let  your  words  be 
m».  Sincerity  possesses  the  most  powerfol  charm." — "The  force  of  a  true 
ioal  is  felt  throoeH  flTery  clause  and  part  of  a  right  \iook ;  the  eommaa  and 
i  lie  alive  with  it.  ' — R.  W.  Emenon. 

"  By  frequent  trying,  Tbot  was  won. 
AU  things,  by  tr|ug,  nuy  be  done.' — Zioyil,  p.  188. 

BvLK  n.— Aluxd  ButRscn. 

I  period  is  often  employed  between  two  sentences  which  have  a  general  oon- 
1,  expressed  by  a  personal  pronoim.  a  conjunction,  or  a  oonjonc^Te  adverb :  as, 
selfish  man  lan^ishes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  pleasnres.  They  are  confined  to 
iSeeta  hb  own  interests.  Bt  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifications,  till 
eoome  innpid.  JSU  the  nan  of  nitnons  senBfauity  mores  in  a  wider  sphere  of 

"And  whetiier  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Thgnfon  oar  everlasting  &rewell  iakn."—Shak.,  J.  0. 

BuLi  ni. — Abbrxvutionb. 
I  period  is  generally  need  after  abbreviations,  and  very  often  to  the  ezcloaon  of 
points ;  bnt,  as  in  ttiis  case  it  is  not  a  constant  mgn  of  pause,  other  points  may 
1?  follow  it,  if  the  words  written  in  fnll  would  demand  them :  aa,  A.  D.  for 
Domini  ;  Pro  torn,  fbr  pro  tempore  ;  TJIt.  for  uUimo  ;  i.  e.  for    ett,  that  is ; 
Speot.,  No.  285  ; — i.  e.,  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  Number  286(A. 
"  CoHBlt  the  statute ;  *  quart'  I  tiunk.  it  is, 
*  Edwardi  aext./  or  *  prim,  et  quint.  Ellis.'  "—Pope,  p.  899. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

1.— It  Mens  to  be  commonly  snppoHd,  whether  ooneetly  or  not,  thai  short  senteneea 
tn  in  themwlTss  distinot,  and  which  in  their  stated  nie  most  be  separated  bv  the  period, 
metiines  be  rehearsed  as  ezamplea,  in  so  olose  saccession  as  not  to  require  tfiit  point:  as, 
f  thon  wilt  eater  into  Ufe^eep  the  commandments.  He  aaith  unto  him.  Which  ?  Jesos 
^OB  ahalt  do  no  murder.  Thou  shah  not  commit  adultery,  Thon  ihalt  not  steal,  Thou 
ot  bear  false  witness,  Hoaonr  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  and,  Thoo  shalt  love  thy  nrigh- 

thyarif."— Soorr,  Auiaa,  axu  OTHaaa :  Matt,  xix,  17.  IM*.  "  The  followina  scstSDoea 
tbe  posaessiTe  pronouns: — *My  lesson  is  finished;  7%\f  books  are  deraeed;  He  loves 
wa;  She  performs  Acr  duty ;  We  own  our  faults ;  FeeriMtaation  is  distressing;  ladmire 
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iht^  TiitoM.'  "—L.  Murrmf*$  Onm.  8to,  p.  66.  "Wlut  mode  of  priatiag  U  bwt  ftda^pted  ti 
examples  like  these,  la  made  a  very  difficult  question  bj  the  great  oiTenity  of  practioe  n  nei 
eases.  The  semicolon,  with  guillemeta,  or  the  semicolon  anda  dash,  with  the  quotatioa  marti. 
maj  sometimes  be  sufficient ;  but  I  see  no  eood  reason  why  the  period  should  not  in  gencnl  It 
prererted  to  the  comma,  the  semicolon,  or  the  colon,  where  full  and  distinct  sentenecs  an  thv 
recited.  The  foregoing  passage  ot  Seriptore  I  hHTe  examined  in  fira  diSnvot  Unguagea,  tm 
dif^ent  translations,  and  seventeen  dinerent  oditlona,  which  happened  to  be  at  hud.  bthot. 
it  is  found  pointed  in  twelre  different  ways.  In  Letuden's,  Qriesbteh's,  and  Aitton's  Greek,  i 
has  nine  colons ;  in  Leusden's  Latin  from  Montanua,  •ight;inthe  common  French  TeKaioa,&i^ 
in  the  old  Dutch,  five ;  in  our  Bibles,  usually  one,  but  not  alwaTs,  In  some  books,  those  eu- 
mandmeuta  are  mostly  or  wholly  divided  by  periods ;  in  others,  by  colons ;  in  othen,  1^  Kni» 
Ions;  in  others,  as  above,  tnr  oommas.  The  fim  four  are  n^ative,  wpiohibftory;  theotkettn. 
positive,  or  mandatory.  Hence  some  make  a  greater  psnse  aft«r  ue  finrth,  than  etoewtoi 
between  any  two.  This  greater  pause  is  various^  marked  by  the  semicolon,  uie  colon,  or  'in 
period;  and  the  others,  at  the  same  time,  as  variouslT,  1^  the  comma,  the  semicolon,  or  Ai 
colon.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Four  Gospels,  randenanapoints  thelatter  partof  thi«  paMsgetka  j 
"  Jesns  answered,  <  Thon  shalt  not  commit  murder.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  'Dm  I 
■halt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  give  false  testiiiiMiy.  Honour  thv  father  and  mother ;  andbm  | 
thy  neighbour  as  thjself.' "    But  the  oorree ponding  passage  in  LoVe,  xviii,  20,  he  vxhibnts 

Thou Itnowest  the  commandments.  Do  not  commit  adultery ;  do  not  commit  m order ;  do  M 
steal ;  do  not  give  false  testimony ;  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  This  is  her*  Bva  ■ 
present  advice,  referring  to  the  commandments,  but  not  uttully  fimtuw  then ;  and*  in  Uiis  rm 
of  the  matter,  semicolons,  not  followed  by  capitals,  may  be  right,  8m  the  eommon  n»S^ 
under  B,ule  XIV  for  Capitals,  on  page  165. 

Obb.  8. — Letters  written  tn  namien,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  thoogh  rend  a*  week, 
are  never  words  in  themselves ;  nor  are  Uiey;  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances,  abbnvistibn 
of  words.  C,  a  hundred,  comes  probably  from  Centiim;  and  If,  a  thoosand,  is  the  first  leMer  li 
Milie;  but  the  others,  I,  V,  X,  Ii,  D,  and  the  various  combinations  of  than  nU,  axe  Am 
numerical  signs,  as  are  the  Arabic  figures.  Hence  it  is  not  realljr  necessary  that  the  period  •k'tf 
be  set  after  uem,  except  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  where  it  is  sntt^Ie  as  a  s^n  of  puae.  U 
is,  however,  and  always  has  been,  a  prevalent  custom,  to  mark  sumben  of  this  kmd  witn  a  pcrioi 
as  if  they  were  abbreviations ;  as,  "  While  pope  Sixtas  V.  who  succeeded  Gregory  XIU. 
nated  the  thunder  of  the  church  against  the  king  of  Navarrp."— &no//rU'«  Et^.  iu,  82.  lb 
period  is  here  inserted  where  the  reading  requires  only  the  comma ;  and,  in  my  opmton,  thelsts: 
point  shonld  have  been  preferred.  Sometimes,  of  late,  we  find  other  points  set  afker  this  psM^'-  I 
as.  "  Otho  II.,  Bumamed  the  Bloody,  was  son  and  successor  of  Otho  I. ;  he  died  in  983."— ^ak 
Biog.  Diet.  This  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  former  practice,  but  double  points  are  net  jct 
generaily  used,  even  where  they  are  proper;  and,  if  the  period  ll  not  indispensable,  niAqli 
change  of  the  point  would  perhaps  sooner  gain  the  sanction  of  general  nsage. 

Ob8.  3. — Some  writers,  judging  the  period  to  be  wrong  or  needless  in  such  eases,  omit  it,  sai 
insert  only  such  points  as  the  reading  requires  ;  as,  "  For  want  of  doing  this,  Jnd^  BlackshM 
has,  in  Book  IT,  Chap.  17,  committed  some  moat  ludicrous  errors." — CobbeWt  Gnws.,  LeL 
H  Wl.  To  insert  points  Deedlessly,  is  as  bad  a  fault  as  to  omit  them  when  they  are  reqaicite 
In  Wm.  Day's  "  iSinctuation  Reduced  to  a  System,"  (London,  1H7,)  we  have  the  fellowmg 
scure  and  questionable  Kulb  :  ''Beniiet  denoting  a  fframmatical pauee,  the  JiM  poutt  is  bsh  Is  ' 
mark  contractiont,  and  is  requisite  after  every  abbreviated  toord,  as  well  as  after  MCMMmX  JMm' 
— Page  102.   This  seems  to  surest  tliat  both  a  pause  and  a  contraction  may  be  denoted  bf  ^ 
same  point.    But  what  are  properly  called  "  ooiUractioiu,"  are  marked,  not  by  the  period,  ket^ 
the  apostrophe,  which  is  no  sign  of  pause ;  and  the  confounding  of  thete  with  words  **  abbnmiatti.' 
makes  this  rule  utterly  absurd.   As  for  the  period  "  after  numeral  lettert,"  if  they  mDy  nesM 
it  at  all,  they  would  need  it  eeveraUj/,  as  do  the  abtaraviatione ;  but  there  are  none  of  then,  wkxl 
do  not  uniformly  dispense  with  it,  when  not  final  to  the  number;  and  they  may  as  well  JiiyiiM 
with  it,  in  like  manner,  whenever  they  are  not  final  to  the  sentence. 

Obs.  4.— or  these  letters.  Day  gives  this  account:  "M.  denotes  nnlU,  1,000;  D„  XmHim 
mUte,  half  a  thotuand,  or  600 ;  C.  centum,  100 ;  L.  represents  the  luwer  half  of  C,  and  La|MSf< 
SO ;  X.  resembles  F.  V..  the  one  upright,  the  other  inverted,  and  signifies  10 ;  V.  stands  tm  a. 
because  its  sister  letter  U  is  the  finh  vowel ;  and  I.  signifies  1,  probably  beeanse  It  is  theplsiwwT 
and  ^ptest  character  in  the  alphabet." — Dai/a  Punctuation,  p.  103.  There  is  some  amef 
this.  Dr.  Adam  says,  "  The  Letters  employed  for  this  purpose  [i.  e.  to  express  MonAen,]  w«k  C- 
1.  L.  V.  'K.."~Latin  and  Enp.  Oram.  p.  288.  And  again :  "A  thousand  is  marked  thns  CI3.  wliek 
in  later  times  was  contracted iato  M.  Fioe  hundrtdiM  marked  thus,  IQ,  or  by  eontruetiom.  D."— 
lb.  Dav  inserU  periods  thus :  "IT.meanB4;  IX., 9;  XL.,  40;  XC.,90;  CD.,  400;  OU^WL" 
— Page  103.  And  agmn :  "  4to.  guarlo,  the  fourth  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  8vo.,  octavo,  the  cMA 
of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  ISmo.,  imiedmo,  the  twelfth  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  N.  L.,  8*.,  d*.,  W., 
latitude,  eight  degrees,  nine  minutes,  ten  seoonds."— Page  104.  But  IV  may  mean  4*  wiA^ 
the  period ;  4to  or  8vo  has  no  more  need  of  it  than  4th  or  8th ;  and  N.  L.  8*  10"  is  ao  c^n» 
sion  little  to  be  mended  by  commas,  and  not  at  all  by  additional  periods. 

Obs.  6. — ^To  allow  the  period  of  abbreviation  to  supersede  all  othn  points  whecevcr  it  oeran. 
as  authors  generally  have  dooe,  is  sometimes  plainly  olgeetiomrijie ;  but,  on  the  other  head,  ta 
suppose  double  points  to  be  always  necessary  wherever  abbreviations  or  Roman  nnmbsrs  ba*s 
pauses  less  than  final,  would  sometimes  seem  more  nice  than  wise,  as  in  the  case  of  BibKesi  wi  \ 
other  references.    A  concordance  or  a  reference  Bible  pointed  on  this  principle,  would  difc  , 

fgreatlv  from  any  now  extant.    In  such  references,  ntimftm  are  very  freqnen^  pointed  mth  tks  ; 
eriod,  with  scarcely  any  regard  to  the  pauses  required  in  the  rcadutg ;  as,  "  DLADBiM.  Job  V- 
1.  Isa.  28.  6.  and  62. 3.  Ezek.  21.  20."— Annen's  Concordance.       Where  no  vision  is,  the  peefb 

fieriah,  Prov.  xxix.  18.  Acts  iv.  12.  Rom.  x.  14."— Broim's  CatetMem,  p.  104.   "  What  I  uxz* 
rom  1.  Pet.  8.  21.  in  my  Apology."— Barvfay'«  Work*,  iii,  498.   •■  I.  Kings— II.  Kings."— 
Brtfc.p.iv.  "Comparei{i.46.witkLCor.  IT.  13."— SR)«'«£iU^,iV»^.AX««./*r.  "Hen.*. 
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fc.  S."—Btiaei^i  Oram.  p.  41.  «  9w  Bui*  fiJ.  Ram.  10."— B.  p.  16S.  Sobm  Mt  a  Mton 
m  the  n amber  of  tho  chapter  and  that  of  the  Terie ;  which  maifc  MTTM  well  fbr  dkthtction, 
both  number*  are  la  Arabic  flgaies :  aa,  '"  H«  that  ftormed  flie  ere,  ahall  ha  not  aee  F  * — 
:9."— ITtfU*'!  Oram.p.  126.  " H« had oolr  a  leaae-hold  title  to  hU  aarriea.  LaT.2S:», 
31:  i."—Tyue  AM«r.  1,  29.  Othera  adopt  the  following  method,  which  teem*  preferable 
of  the  forcing:  "laa.  It,  3;  Esek.  xviil,  20;  Hio.  tI,  7."— OMnwy>«  Eati^t,  p.  133. 
hill,  whole  uneonimonl7nioeaboDthiBpanBtaation,writaaaa  foUowa:  "Lulca,  ri,  41,  ^ 
10  Chap.  XT,  8;  and  PMl.,  iii,  12."— New  Oram.  p.  353. 

.  fi.— Arabic  flpoea  oaed  aa  ordinala,  or  used  for  tna  tnumeral  adTerba,  Jtrtt,  or  Jlrttly,  tee- 
thirdhf,  Sto.,  nt  Ten  commonly  pointed  with  the  period,  even  where  the  pause  required 
bcm la leaa than afbll atop;  aa,  "We  shall eonrfder  these worda,  1.  aa  expreosinK  rraoluhiM / 
u  expreasing./utenry/'— JSvtfsr'j  Oram.  p.  106.  Bat  the  period  thus  follow^  b^  a  amatl 
hM  not  an  agreeaUe  appearanoe,  and  some  would  here  prefer  the  comma,  which  ia,  na- 
tilj,  better  sailed  to  the  pause.  A  fitter  mctioa,  tunreT«r,  would  be,  to  ahaiwa  tha 
moa  thus :  •*  We  ahall  eonsUer  theae  words,  lat,  aa  npraiiiu  rMoJirtim;  aad,  ScQj,  aa 

7>— I7amee  vnlgarly  shortened,  then  writtan  aa  thaj  an  spoken,  are  not  eonunonlr  marked 
Lpniod;  aa,  Bm  rmSenJamin:  "O^ax  Bkk  JOHinoHl "— Jmo;.  Dkt. 
"  From  whence  the  inferenoe  is  plain , 
To«r  firiend  Mat  Puob  wrote  with  pain."— Llotd  :  B.  P.,  YoL  Tlii,  p.  188. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

FALSE  PTTNCrrUATION.  — ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  PERIOD, 
Umcbk  Rul>  I. — Distinct  Sbmtencbs. 

he  third  person  is  the  position  of  the  name  spoken  of;  as,  Panl  and  Silos  were  im- 
led,  the  earth  thirsts,  the  sun  shines."— Aiseaa'f  Oram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  21 ;  Ster.  Ed.,  p.  23. 
mi.— Hot  proper,  baeaoM  tluea  tetellj  dMUnet  ■raUncM  are  bare  thrown  tORvther  as  anmplM,  with 
tt  dMortlon  than  what  !■  made  two  ommau*.  But,  acMwding  to  Kale  lit  to  tho  Puiod,  "  Whva  a 
X.  tImUmt  long  or  ihort,  b  eompMa  In  iMpeet  to  mdm,  and  IndmcDdant  In  raipeot  to  ootutmatloD,  U 
W  mukai  «l(ta  (be  ptrtod."  Ibenftna,  Unm  eaauaas  dwuld  be  poilodsi  and,  of  eouna,  tba  flrst 
<  cai^  eiai^  mutt  U  a  evHaL] 

*o  and  three  and  fbnr  make  nine ;  If  he  were  here,  he  would  aadst  his  ftther  and 

BT,  for  he  is  a  dutifnt  son  ;  they  Utb  together,  and  are  happy,  beeanae  they  enjoy  eaA 
's  wdety ;  they  went  to  Boxbnry,  and  tarried  all  night,  and  eame  haok  the  next  day." 
'^ury' (  Parting  JUeuom  in  Ki$  Manual  of  E,  Gram.  p.  64. 

^'e  often  resolTe,  but  seldom  perform ;  she  is  wiser  than  her  sister ;  though  he  is  often 
ed,  jret  he  does  not_refonn  ;  reproof  either  soilens  or  hardens  its  object ;  he  ia  aa  old 
I  duamates,  but  not  so  learned  ;  nei^er  prosperity,  nor  adTersity,  has  improred  him ; 
m  that  atandeth,  take  heed  leat  he  fidl ;  he  can  acquire  no  TirtaSi  unleaa  he  make 
unificea."— Auf. 

"  Down  from  his  neck,  with  blazing  gams  anray'df 

Thy  image,  lovely  Anna !  hung  portray*  d, 

Th*  unconscious  figure,  smiling  all  serene, 

Suspended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen."— &  Bamtfe  E.  Or. -p.  92. 

UiTSEB  Bulb  IL — Allibd  SimEiioii. 

Us  U£e  is  a  nure  pretnde  to  another,  which  has  ao  limits,  it  ia  a  litUe  portion  of  dn- 
u  As  death  learea  va,  so  the  day  of  judgment  wUl  find  na." — JUareAoHf'*  S^ool 

i-p.  76. 

ana—Hot  pieiMr,  beoaiiM  th*  paoat  alter  Umiu,  wfatob  Is  iuBtfant  ftir  tht  partod,  to  markml  only  hj  tha 
>;  But,  aeeordlni  to  Kola  2d,  "  Tb«  period  b  irftoa  unplojed  between  two  MBtooees  vUeh  have  a  geBcral 
on,  cxpfeMBd  hj  a  pemsai  pronoon,  a  MmJonaUoii,  or  a  ooajniietlfa  advarb."  It  would  Improre  the 
L  ta  omit  (he  ftrrt  oomina,  ahaugs  the  ucoDd  lo  a  period,  and  write  tba  pfOaooB  U  with  a  ca^lu.  Jmdg- 
bo  mfht  be  battered  with  an  t,  and  anotktr  U  properly  two  wotds.] 

[e  went  &om  Boston  to  New  York ;  he  went  from  Boston ;  he  went  to  New  York ;  in 
Ag  across  the  floor,  he  stumbled  over  a  chair." — Goldtburj/'t  Manvai  of  E.  Gram.  p.  62. 
uw  him  on  the  spot,  going  akmg  the  road,  looking  towards  the  house ;  during  the 
of  the  day,  he  sat  on  the  gronnd,  under  the  shade  <ff  a  tree."— iUl  tt. 
leorge  came  home,  I  saw  him  yesterday,  here ;  the  word  him,  can  extend  only  to  the 
idital  Gnr^."_8:  Barratt't  E.  Oram.,  10th  Ed.,  p.  45. 

'•^ttaoM  are  often  used  now,  where  parentheses  were  fbrmerly ;  I  cannot,  howerer, 
B  this  an  improTemont." — See  the  Key. 

*'Thou.,  like  a  sleeping,  fiuthless  sentinel 

Didat  iA  them  pasa  unnotieedi  vnlmproTed, 

And  know,  lav  thtf  thou  slnmVrest  on  the  guard, 

Thim  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 

Vac  erery  fiigitive."— HaOoaif  <  Oram.  p.  222 ;  EnfiMa      p.  380. 
Under  Rui.b  IU. — Or  ABBBBTunom. 
^  term  pronoun  (Lat  pronomen)  strictly  means  a  word  need  fiir,  or  instead  of  a  noon." 

E.  Gram.  p.  198. 

"I^-Ifot  proper,  baoanie  the  ijllable  bare  put  Ibr  be  word  Lotia,  Is  not  marked  with  a  period.  But, 
Ui«  u>  bd«  8^  ^Aa  petfod  to  fnianUy  gsri  ate  abbrsiMons,  and  Ts^ 
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polnlii  bBLufeittkM  It  liBOkAMMtaat  i%n  of  pMM. olta pobiti nutr  pnpwlj Mla»  ifc,lf  Oa 
«ifttM  b  nil  vobM  dMuod  tbam."  In  dtk  Inatuea, «  pmod  dunild  maik  tti  abbrnbilatt,  and  » tmmm 
Iw  Mt  altar  </.  I  Br  BBaIo|7,  w  ff*ad  fa  abo  nna  piopnlr  m  word*  ttaam  on*.] 

**  The  period  ii  alio  iued  kfter  •bbiwrutioiis ;  mi,  A.  D.  P.  S.  O.  W.  JolmMn." — B^kr* 
Prod.  Gram.  p.  211.  *<  On  thii  pnne^jla  of  eluaifioaSion,  the  Urter  Ozeek  gmnmttin 
divided  words  into  el^t  clausal  or  parts  of  spaech,  vix :  this  Article,  Noun,  Pzcnioiui,  T«lv 
Firtbdple,  Adverb,  PreporitioB,  and  CoBjtmetion.*' — BuOioiu,  E.  Oram.  p.  191. 

*'*iUr»iB  not  eoofined  to  Terse:  these  is  a  tone  in  all  good  prose;  andSQukqpMie'a'n 
«  sweet  one.'— JIpm  Pttry  H,  61.    Mr.  H.  Took^s  idea  was  probably  joat*  agweiBf 
Axistotlft'a :  but  not  aociuately  expressed." — CAwvAtff*  JVm  Groin,  p.  385. 

<*  Hr.  3.  H.  Tooka  waa  odncated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridse,  in  which  latter  ooUege  he  tod 
the  degree  of  A.  H;  being  intended  fin  the  established  ehqrch  of  Bngland,  he  entered  nai 
holy  oraWB  whm  yonng,  and  obtained  the  liring  of  Brontfiaid,  near  London,  whidi  hahdd 
tan  or  twdre  years."— i>(v.  of  Pyriey,  l«t  Amet.  Bditioa,  Yol.!,  p.  tO* 
*'  I,  nor  your  plan«  nor  book  condemn, 
Bat  why  yottr  name,  and  why  A.  H 1 " — Lhj/i, 
mxSD  EXAHFLBS  OP  EBBOR. 

•*  *  If  thon  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  fte.  Imuah,  lym.  7."— Butler' a  On*.  > 
67.    -  *He  that  hath  eois  of  herynge,  A«rw  A«.  WieHf.  Uatt  xi."— Atffa^s  Gram.  p.  71 

**  Sea  OenerarBnleafiir  Spelling,  iit,  t.,  and  viL"— Autoes  Oram.  p.  81.   ***  FsIm   

rfM  rise  np.'  A.  xxxr.  ^'—BaUti^M  Oram,  p.  IM. 

*'An  ti^Ueativ*  sentence  is  nsed  &a  explaining.  An  mUrroffotive  sentence  for  < 
An  imptmtwe  sentence  for  commanding." — 5.  Banvtft  /Vim.  of  Ixmgmage,  p.  87. 
October,  corn  is  gathered  in  the  field  by  men,  who  go  from  hiU  to  hiU  with  baakels,  vto 
which  they  pat  the  ears ;  Susan  Ubora  with  her  needle  for  a  IiTelihood ;  iiiit  ■illiilMil 
ing  his  porerty,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity." — GoUiimr^*  Parmmo,  Mammal  of  B.  Gram.^  It 

«A  word  of  one  sellable,  ia  called  a  monosyllable.  A  wordof  twoayllatuea ;  adisBTfldb. 
A  word  (rf  three  syllables;  atrisByllable.  A  word  of  four  or  more  syllables;  apolysyBaWs' 
—'Fraxd^t  lamrowd  Qram.^  1st  Ed.,  p.  15.  <'A  woid  of  one  syUaUe,  is  called  a  moncsgAs- 
Ue.  A  word  of  two  syllables,  a  dissyllable.  A  word  of  three  syUaUea.  a  tri«ayUabla.  A 
word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  polysyllable." — Fraxea'a  Improved  Gram.,  Ster.  Ed.,  |i.  \'. 

If  I  say,  *  if  it  did  not  rain,  I  would  take  a  walk ; '  I  convey  the  idea  that  it  dm 
rain,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  If  it  rainad,  or  did  it  rain,  in  the  present  time,  iTpfr^  it 
doea  not  rain ;  if  it  did  not  rain,  or  did  it  not  rain,  in  present  time,  implies  that  U  iia 
rain;  thus  in  this  peculiarity,  an  o^rmotitw  sentence  always  implies  a  no^otton,  and  aa««- 
HvemUmet  «a  affinnation."—FrazM'»  Gram.,  lstEd..p.61:  &ta.Bd..62.  "Iflwtnhmi, 
and,  tMnlloMo,  imidy,  I  am  not  loved;  if  I  wer4  not  hotd,  aai^werv  I  not  bved,  imflj.liM 
loved  ;  a  negative  sentence  implies  an  affixmatian ;  and  an  affirmative  sentence  imj^  • 
negation,  in  these  forms  df  the  subjunctive."— A.,  Old  Ed.,  p.  73 ;  Ster.  Ed.,  72. 

"What  is  Rule  UL?"— ffnrt'j  Crwn.  p.  114.    "How  is  Rule  UL  violated  > "—A. p- 
llfi.   "  How  do  you  paiae  'letter'  in  the  sentence,  'James  writes  aiai«r'f    Ana. — 'Lrttv 
is  a  noun  com.,  of  the  luac.  gend.,  in  the  3d  p.,  sing,  num.,  and  oJ^jecfiw  coat,  and  is  goi  gae4 
by  ttie  verb  'writes,'  according  to  Rule  IH..  which  says.  *  A  transitive  vexb,'  ftc" — A,  Hi.* 
Oeation  sleeps.  *T  is  as  the  general  pnlae 
Of  life  stood  atill,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pansa  I  pKqphetioof  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled ; 

VUadnpthaenxtain;  I  can  lose  no  mora."— flaBasya  OnMbp.  SU, 

SECTION  v.— THE  DASH. 
The  Dash  is  mostly  used  to  denote  an  anezpected  or  em|AuUic  fttne,  «f 
variaUe  length ;  bat  sometimes  it  is  a  sign  of  faltering,  or  of  the  megohr 
■tops  of  <HM  who  hedtates  in  spealdng :  as, "  Then,  amr  many  pauses,  nd 
inarticalate  sounds,  he  sud :  '  He  vaa  very  sorry  for  it,  was  extremdj  oon- 
cemed  it  should  happen  so  —  bat  —  a  —  it  was  necrasary  —  a  — '    Here  l«d 

£  stopped  faun  short,  and  bluntly  demanded,  if  his  poet  were  deetined  Itff 

an  other."— See  C^urehiWs  Grcm.  p.  170. 

Rou  I. — Abbdpt  Pxdsis. 
A  aoddeu  interrapttOD,  break,  or  traaritioD,  abonld  be  marked  with  the  da^ ; 
1.  "  '  I  must  ioquire  into  the  a&ir ;  and  if' — 'And  if/ '  interrupted  the  fcrroer-" 
2.  "  Whom  I— Bat  first  *t  is  fit  the  billows  to  restrain."— Z^ryd.  Ftry. 
8.  "  Hbrs  ues  thk  obut — False  marble  I  where  ? 
Nothing  but  sordid  dost  lies  here."— Jbtmsr. 

•NMdtaaaaU)t*vktloni,U1umoMtttatMMsarin(hU  axampUianlnW  loitr.aidM^  T)m 
riTiT ftTilHmii  nf  tWf  TiTl  —  Till''  fnr  Irimin.  n^mwili  mi  ti  yarjtbaaoria  cuasMiirslily la  — Hai 
iiniiwatuM.  8asaKAr^.B.  .  — 
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Bum  n. — ^EtepHATio  pAVsm. 

To  mark  a  oonfflderable  pause,  greater  tban  the  stnietare  of  the  seatenoe  or  the 
potntB  inserted  would  seem  to  require,  tbe  dash  m.j  be  employed ;  as^  1.  "  Ipaose 
fin-  a  reply. — None  ? — Tb«n  none  bave  I  offimded. — I  bave  done  no  mcoe  to  Cfsaiar, 
than  yon  ahonM  do  to  Brntat."— gwtiniFaiHm;  JBmfidd't  Spt<dt»r,  ^  IWU 

2.  "  Tarry  a  little.   There  is  something  else. — 

This  bond — doth  (pre  thee  here — no  jot  of  blood." — lo.  Burgh's  J^.  p.  167. 

3.  "  It  thunders ; — ^bot  it  thnndeis  to  preserve." — Tovng. 

4.  "  Behold  the  piotnre        it  like  ?— ^«  whom  ?  "-^Oowptr. 

Basbea  aaedlessly  inserted,  or  nbititatod  6r  other  stops  more  definite,  are  in  gen> 
enl  to  be  treated  as  enm  in  pmututioii:  as,  *'  Here  Gteeoe  stands  by  it$e^  as 
oppoaed  to  the  other  nations  of  antiqnitjr— She  was  none  tiX  the  other  nathnt — She 
vaa  more  pcdished  Uian  they." — Lamte^s  Gram.  p.  78.  **  Here  Oreeoe  stands  by 
henelft  as  opposed  to  die  <^htr  natitms  of  antiqmU.  She  vas  none  of  tbe  other 
nationa :  She  vas  mote  polished  than  they." — BuOunu^  S.  Oram.  p.  114.  If  this 
colon  is  ■oflkaent,  tbe  oafital  after  it  is  needless :  a  period  would,  puhapa,  be  brtter. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

Om  1. — The  daih  does  not  •ppaarto  be  kIwiti  •  ritttorical  itep,  or  ftlmys  Intended  to  lengthen 
the  paose  eignifled  bv  ui  other  mark  before  it.  As  one  isit&nee  of  a  different  design,  we  jokj  notice, 
th«t  it  Is  now  very  often  employed  between  a  text  and  a  leference ;— i.  e..  between  a  quotation  and 
the  nemo  of  the  author  or  of  the  book  quoted ; — ^in  which  ease,  ae  Wm.  Baj  eaggMta,  "  it  aeme 
BB  a  eotmteting  mark  fm  Hm  tmo."'~-D^»  Pwutuation,  p.  ISl.  Bnt  thii  nsige,  bdng  eompan- 
tirely  recent,  it,  peifaapa,  not  h  geaem  oc  lo  bmcmbit,  that  a  aegleot  of  !t  nu^  pieparfy  be 
censored  as  false  punctuation. 

One.  3.— An  ouer  peenliar  use  of  the  daih.  is  its  appUeatloa  to  title-tiUe$,  to  set  them  off  from 
other  words  In  the  same  line,  as  is  seen  often  in  this  Grammar  as  well  as  in  other  works.  Day 
says  of  this,  "  When  the  maitance  of  a  paraonph  is  given  as  a  side-head,  a  dash  is  tuceumy  to 
comuet  It  with  its  relative  matter." — Jlnd.  Wilaon  also  approTes  of  this  nsage,  as  well  as  of  the 
»Am  here  named ;  saying,  "  The  dash  should  be  inserted  between  a  title  and  the  sntjeot^aattert 
and  also  between  the  labject-matter,  and  the  aothori^  from  which  it  is  taken,  wtken  they  ooeor 
in  the  saine  paruraph."— ITtfaon'j  Pum^mtion,  Ed.  of  18S0,  p.  138. 

Obs.  3. — ^The  oash  is  often  Tised  to  signify  the  omission  of  something ;  and,  when  set  between 
the  two  axtiamea  of  a  series  of  numbers,  it  may  represent  all  the  intennMliate  ones  t  as,  *'  Pan 
10-16; "  i.  «.  "  Page  10, 11, 12,  Ac.  to  15."— "Tdatt.  tI,  9-14." 

IMPEOPBIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FAIiSE  FUNCrVATION.— EBBOBS  CONCERNINO  THE  BASH. 
Uhdbb  Rdlb  L — Abrupt  PAirsia. 

"And  there  is  something  in  Tonr  very  itraage  atory,  that  reaemblei . . .  Doe*  Mr.  Beril 
know  TOUT  history  paTtioofarl;  i " — See  Jby. 

[Toamu^Not  proper,  beesasi  tta  abfnpl  paasa  alUr  nmwMu  la  bate  inarkad  hj  three  periods.  But, 
•oootdlagio ftuls IM lor uw Daoh, A ndtei  mtarraptlini,  break,  or  tiaiuWon,  should  b«  auvksd  wfOt  tiM 
daita."   Tberefor*,  the  dash  ihoold  b*  prefl»r«d  to  Uuea  pcrfiits.] 

**  9ii,  Ur.  Myrtle,  Oentlemen !   Ton  an  frknds ;  I  am  bat  a  somnt.  But."— See  J&y. 
"Another  man  now  would  have  giTenfliimp  into  this  fiMlilh  stoiy ;  bat  Z  i  No,  no,  your 
hmnUe  ■nrant  for  that." — See  i^. 

'*I>oiiotpttn^thyidftoeftTinang«,-leatthQu  hasten  thy  tridL;  «4iioh  if  Lndhan 
BMwy  OB  thee  £»  ahen  I  "—See  £y. 

"  But  exe  they  earner  O*  let  me  say  no  more  I 
Gather  the  seqnd  by  that  wait  D^ore."— See  Jby. 

TTxDnn  Rdlb  11.— Em-HAXTC  P^nsas. 
"U,  Malvolio ;  M,  why,  that  begins  my  name." 

[FoBXVLB.— Not  proper,  beeasM  the  paims  after  M  and  JfiihrolM  Man  not  lo  be  nflletonUT  Indkatad  here. 
Bat,  aeeot41n(  to  Ro&  Dd  Ibr  Um  Vttti,  "  To  nark  a  oonildarabls  pau««,  mater  than  tba  Mmetore  of  the 
MMeaee  or  the  poiaM  laeiid  wonid  swai  to  raqolM,  tbm  dash  may  ba  nnpioTtd."  Therdbn,  a  daah  mar  ba 
Sit  aaw  tb*  ntiaaiaa  and  tb*  aunleoloB,  In  tbi*  M&teuoe.] 

Thtia,  by  the  creatiTe  inflnenoe  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  were  the  heavena  and  the  earth 
flnished  in  the  space  of  six  days,  so  admirably  <''^jfhi>^,  an  nn&nned  chaoa  changed 
into  a  system  of  perfect  order  and  beauty,  that  the  adorable  Architect  himself  pzonoonoed 
itTery  good,  andalltiiesoiuiof  Godahontedfbrjoy."— See&y. 
*'KZ  wanan  Anaioan»asZainan  Bngliahman,  while  a  fin^gn  troop  temained  In  ay 
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eonntty,  I  NKVER  would  Uj  duvn  my  anu;  NEVER,  NEVEB  WKVKIt"— 0* 
tun  Orofor,  p.  265. 

"  Midwn,  yoTiwelf  are  lurt  exempt  in  this, 
Nor  yonr  mid  Donet,  Bnokingham,  nor  yon." — Bet  Ajr> 
ITiniBK  Scu  m. — Fatiltt  Duhbs. 
«  —  Yon  shsU  go  home  diieetly,  I>  Fene,  eald  my  nnele  Tobf,  to  my  lunae,— tad  *i 
send  &r  ft  doctor  to  eee  what's  uw  mftttar,-— and  we'll  have  an  ^theeary,— iudiben 
pozal  shall  be  yonr  anraa;— «nd  m  bo  jonr  ■errant,  Lo  Form."   Oiaaji:  fifW 
^peaktr,  p.  306. 

rroufuu.— Not  pnvv,  Imwbm  Um  dMbMbm  qnoWL  axamt  p«bv  awlMt,ana>riM,««kn« 
inbMUoM  fbr  mora  Mbtlto  BMiki.  But,  aooovdlaf  (o  &al*  Sd,  "  DMbM  nuiUwij  tn— rtad,  at  HbrtnM  I 
oUmt  itopa  mora  daflalta,  mn  In  gManl  to  tw  tnatadaa  «nan  In  poBelnMln '*  Tbarfd— ,ttttB<'f  a 
■bovU  U  dmpiT  axpiuigKl ;  th«  Moood,  tUrd,  aad  fto^  vim  Mr  oaamai,  Aonld  b«  nfciapi  R  m 
oolow;  aadtbaiMt,  wtttaiti  Moiieoloii,  may  mUtwHiaik  odea.] 

"He  oontinnedr— In&rior  artiste  n»  be  a*  a  ituid,  beeawt  thoywnt  maiauk' 
HAnais:  EnfUi^t  ^wutor,  p.  191.  *' Tlins,  than,  ooatinaed  ha— Tbaond  faoAeruii 
ever  distant  and  remored." — Id,  ib. 

"The  nouns  muat  be  coupled  with  and,  and  when  a  pronoun  is  need  it  most  be  phin:, 
in  the  example — When  the  nonns  are  di^ointd  the  joosoun  must  be  aingnlar."— 
Oroaunar,  SttiEdH  p.  fi7. 

*'QpHi«m  is  a  nonn  or  snbstantive  eommoiit — of  fho  ringnlar  nnmbOTt— aralv  fvdK' 
BombiatiTe  ease, — and  third  person." — Wrighf*  Philot.  OraM.p.228. 
*•  The  mountain — thy  pall  and  thy  prison — may  keep  tikee ; 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  but  till  death  I  will  weep  thee." — FtUaaCt  Ortm.  p.  ll 

UDCED  EXAMPLE  OF  EHROR. 

"If  to  aocommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and  earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me, 'tii  act 
■ihle. — What  consequence  then  follows  i  or  can  there  ba  any  other  than  this— If  I  Nit  i 
interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others;  I  seek  aaintercatiri^ch  iicbxn 
eal,  and  oan  nerar  hare  existence." — Habkis  :  ^^UkC*  ^^tajfr,  p>  ISft. 

"Again — I  must  hare  food  and  clothing — Without  a  proper  genial  waiiatli,  I  isMoij 
perish — Am  I  not  related,  in  this  riew,  to  the  veiy  earth  itMlf  ?  To  the  distsatnai,fri| 
whose  beams  I  derive  Tigour  ? " — Id.ib.-p.  140.  ' 

"  Nature  instantly  ebb'd  again — the  film  returned  to  its  place — the  pulse  fluttcc*d— «p{ 
—went  on— throbb'd — stopp'd- again — mor'd  ■etopp'd'  ■shall  I  go  oai — ^No."— Sni'- 
«.p.307. 

"Write  ten  nonns  ofthemaseoUne  gender.  Ten  of  tha  flemiaine.  Ttaoftkes(Ci| 
Ten  indefinite  in  gender." — Pardim  Dmit'a  Gram.  p.  9. 

"  The  InftnitiTe  Uode  has  two  tenses— the  Indicative,  six— the  Potential,  two-flu 
junetiTe,six,andtheImperatiT^one." — Awm's (Tram., Ster. Ed., p. S9;  latEd.,3;.  "N* 
notice  the  following  eentenoea.  John  rons,--^jamn — tiioaroancat."— ili,fila.K.,i 
SO;  1st  Ed.,  p.  48. 

"The  Fronoon  sometimes  stands  for  a  name — sometimes  fen*  an  a^ective — s  Kctn:'- 
a  part  of  a  sentence — and,  sometimee  for  a  whole  soiea  of  propoaitioas.*' — 0.  B.  l^'' 
Oram.,  lat  Ed.,  12mo,  p.  821. 

"The  sali'^iplaoding  tnrd,  the  peacock,  see — 

**  Hark  what  a  sumptuous  phonsee  is  he  1 " — Cbupar,  i,  49. 

SECTION  VI.— IHE  EROTEME.  ! 
The  Eroteme,  or  Kote  of  Interrogatiou,  is  ased  to  dengnate  a  question. 

RoLi  I. — Qomiom  Diun.  i 
QoeitionB  expressed  direotW  as  mcb,  if  finidied,  ahoold  alwi^  be  fbUtmri 
note  (tf  interrogation ;  as,  "  Waa  it  posdble  that  Tiitne  bo  exalted  dooU  be  hkh 
upon  iiyiutiee'r  that  the  prondest  and  the  meet  amtntiooa  of  mankind  AonSd  bt  % 
crei^nHuter  and  aocomplUhed  pattern  of  hamilitjY  that  a  doctrine  »  ponvu^ 
Goepel  should  be  the  work  of  an  nncommisiioned  pretender?  tbat  so  perieet  a  ^» 
of  morals  shoald  be  established  on  blaspbemjY     JfrntiiyAani**  p>  81- 

"  In  life,  can  lore  be  benight  with  gold  Y 
Axe  firiendahip's  pleemues  to  be  sold  I " — JoAmok. 

Bqu  IL — QDXRioire  tJimm  I 
When  two  or  more  qaestiona  are  ooited  in  one  compound  sentence,  the  evn, 
eemieolon,  or  dash,  is  sonMtimes  used  to  separate  them,  and  the  erotene  ooesR 
the  Ink  <m\j  i  as,  1.  **  When — under  what  adnuDiBbatioii-Hiiidsr  what  esjpu'l 
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WIT  peace— did  the  Senate  ever  before  deal  witb  sncli  a  measure  in  nuh  a  inati- 
?  Never,  mr,  oerer." — Z>.  Vetoer.tn  OongreMU,  1846. 

2.  "  Canst  thon,  and  faononr'd  with  a  Christian  name. 

Buy  what  is  woroan-boni)  and  feel  do  shame  ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  V  " — Cowper. 

3.  '*  Tmtha  would  yon  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  ? 

All  fear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  anderatand."— -Pope. 

Bulk  III. — Questionb  Ihdibxot. 

iVben  a  qnestion  is  mentioned,  bat  not  pnt  directly  as  a  <|nestion,  it  loses  both  the 
ility  and  the  ogD  of  tnterrogaUon ;  as,  "  The  Cyprians  asked  me  iei^  Ivqtt" — 

OBSBBTATIOira. 

B.  I.— The  Tiliu  of  the  eroteme  at  a  sign  of  panie,  is  stated  Ten  dlS^entlr  by  different 
unariuis;  while  many  of  the  rast  multitude,  by  a  strange  oTervight,  say  notaiitg  about  ft. 

anquestionftbly  varMM*,  like  that  of  the  daeh,  or  of  the  eephoaeme.  W.  H.  Wells  saya, 
i(  comma  reqaues  a  momentary  psaie ;  the  aeoueolon,  a  panee  somewhat  longer  than  ino 
ma;  the  colon,  a  pause  somewhat  longer  then  the  semioolon;  and  the  perioa,  tfull  stop, 
note  of  interrogation,  or  the  note  of  ezclamation,  may  take  the  place  of  bithbb  o/  (Aese,aDd 
rdinitly  requires  a  ptttse  of  the  saioe  length  as  the  point  for  which  it  it  snbatitatea." — WiMi't 
>ol  Gram.  p.  175.  Thia  appears  to  be  accurate  iu  idea,  though  perhaps  hardly  so  in  lai^nage. 
lUt  Murray  has  stated  it  tnui :  "  The  interrogation  and  exclamation  point*  are  indef«rmniat* 
)  their  qnantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent  In  that  teipeet  to  a  semicolon,  a  oolon,  or  a 
Hi,  ta  the  sense  may  require." — Octavo  Oram.  p.  280.    But  Sanborn,  in  r«tard  to  his  "Quse- 

Painl,"  awkwardly  says:  "TAit  pause  is  generally  eome  longer  than  that  of  a  period." — 
hfiiral  Gram.  p.  271.  Buchanan,  as  long  ago  as  1767,  taught  as  follows :  "The  Pause  after 
two  Points  of  Interrogation  and  Admiration  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Period,  or  a  Colon 
'iaV—EngKeh  Syntax,  p.  160.  And  J.  8.  Hart  avers,  that,  "A  question  is  reckoned  as  equal 

complete  sentence,  and  the  mark  of  intenogation  as  equal  to  a  period." — Hart'e  Bnglieh 
N-  p.  166.    He  sars  also,  that,  "  the  first  word  after  a  note  of  interrogation  should  begin  with 
pital."— /A.  p.  162.   In  some  irutanees,  however,  he,  like  others,  has  not  adhered  to  thsee 
litionable  principles,  as  may  be  teen  by  the  false  grammar  cited  below. 
».  2.— Sometimes  a  series  of  questions  may  be  severally  complete  la  sense,  so  that  each 

tfqoire  the  interrogative  aign,  tniugh  some  or  all  of  them  may  be  so  united  in  oonstmetfatn, 
ot  to  admit  either  a  long  intamu^ato  pauea  or  an  initial  eapltel ;  as,  ■*  le  there  no  honor  la 
Tuity?  nor  in  preferring  the  lessons  of  oonselenee  to  the  impulses  of  passion  }  norlnm^n- 
Dir  the  supremacy  of  moral  principle,  and  in  paying  reverence  to  Christian  truth  ?  "—■Oannett. 
ae  honour  is  manifeated  in  a  steady,  uniTorm  train  of  actions,  attended  by  justice,  and  directed 
nidence.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  the  duellist  ?  will  justice  support  him  in  robbing  the  oom- 
itf  of  an  able  and  useful  member  ?  and  in  depriving  the  poor  of  a  bvnefiietor  7  willit  support 

in  preparing  affliction  for  the  widow's  heart  i  in  flUItu  titt  orphan's  eyes  with  tears  i  " — 
mgham't  ^Mmr.  p.  113.  Bat,  in  this  latter  example,  pernspa,  omnmae  might  be  mbetitatad 
be  second  and  fowtli  entraiea;  and  the  word  tewl  might,  In  both  inatatuest  begin  irith  a 
bl. 

».  3.— When,  a  queation  is  mentioned  in  its  due  form,  it  commonly  retains  the  sign  of  Inter- 
tion,  though  not  actually  asked  by  the  writer ;  and,  except  perhaps  when  it  oottaista  of  some 

interrogative  word  or  phrase,  requires  the  initial  capital:  as,  "  To  know  when  this  point 
t  to  be  used,  do  not  «ay :  [,] '  Is  a  question  asked  ? '  but,  *  Does  the  sentence  ask  a  question 
'vrchiira  Gram.  p.  368.  "  They  put  their  huge  insrticulate  question, '  What  do  yon  mean  to 
ith  us  ? '  in  a  manner  audible  to  every  reflective  soul  in  this  kingdom." — CarlyWa  Poet  and 
tm,  p.  16.  **An  Adverb  may  be  generally  known,  by  its  answering  to  the  queation,  How  } 
moeh  ?  when?  or  where  ?  as,  in  the  phrase, '  He  reads  eorrectly,'  the  answer  to  the  question, 

does  he  read  2  is  emrvilf,"'~L.  Murray'e  Gram.  p.  28.  This  passage,  which,  withoat  ever 
iai;  3t  great  accuracy,  has  been  altered  by  Murray  and  others  in  ways  innnmerahle,  in  every- 
F  exhibited  with  five  interrogation  pointo.  But,  as  to  capitals  and  commas,  a*  well  as  the 
traction  of  words,  it  would  seem  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  impressitin  of  it  la  nearest 
■  In  Flint's  Hurray,  it  stende  thus :  "An  adverb  may  generally  be  known  by  ite  answering 

uestion.  How  7  How  much  7  When  ?  or  Where  7  As  In  the  phnae,  *  He  reade  oorraefb.^ 
^D«wer  to  the  question,  '  How  does  he  read  ? '  is,  *  correctly* "  Sncn  qneations,  whan  tM 
t  is  sli^t,  do  not  however,  in  all  eases,  require  capitals :  at, 

**SMai.  Which  of  the  viaon  waa  it,  thxt  yon  wore  ? 
Bina.  Where  ?  when  7  what  vlaor  7  why  demand  yon  tide  7  " 

SAakepeare,  Love'i  Labour  Loet,  Aot  Y,  So.  3. 
n-  4-— A  question  is  sometimes  pnt  in  the  form  of  a  mere  declaration ;  iU  Inteirogative 
icter  depending  solely  on  the  eroteme,  and  the  tone,  or  inflectitm  of  voice,  adopted  in  the 
sDce:  as,  « I  suppose.  Sir,  yon  are  his  apothecary  ?  " — SwiiT:  Bnffk'e  ^wnfar,  p.  8S.  "I 
.  yott  have,  upon  no  account,  promoted  sternutation  by  heUeboia  t  '*— JUL  A.  **  TUt  priest 
10  pride  in  him  I Smeaa'a  Bbak.,  Henry  VIII,  li,  3, 
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IMPROPKIETIES  FOB  COBRECTION. 

FALSE  PUNCTUATION.— ERRORS  CONCERNING  THE  EBOTEME. 

Undeb  Rule  I. — Questiomb  Direct. 

"  When  will  his  ear  delight  in  the  sound  of  arms."— O.  B.  Peirce'M  Gram,  12mo,  p.  59. 

[Tfiunn.1.— Not  proper,  becsnar  bm  U  »  flnbbed  qaMtlon  with  •  period  Mt  afteT  H.  Bat,  acconiiac  U>  U 
lit  Ibr  tho  En>t«me,  "  QiiMtion*  expraaMd  dlrccUy  u  nich,  tf  flnMiod,  tboald  almya  b»  followed  hjiktMn 
IntorragaUon."  Thenfon,  Ui«  erotemr,  or  aote  of  lDtem>K»tloD,  tbould  hin  be  nbaOtoMA  Ac  tht  period.] 

"  When  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  the  light  of  my  steel."- /ft.  p.  OT.  *•  Win  Haaj 
call  on  me  while  he  shall  be  journeying  South." — Petra,  ib.  p.  133. 

"An  Intem^ative  Pronoun  is  one  that  is  used  in  asking  a  question ;  as,  *  toko  is  h^ffii 
loAoidoeshe  want?"* — Datf't  School  Gram,  p.  21.  "irAoia  generally  used  when  we  *^ 
inquire  for  some  unknown  petson  or  persons;  as,  wAo  is  that  man." — /&.p.24.  "(W 
&t)  lers,  where  are  they,  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ? " — Ib.  p.  109.  J 

"  It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  best  writers  havedused  than  whom ;  but  it  is  also  trae.  M 
they  have  used  other  phrases  which  we  hare  r^ected  as  ungiammatical :  then  why  aotRita 
this  too. — The  sentences  in  the  Exercises  [with  than  teho]  are  correct  as  they  stand."— Ituie'l 
Gram.,  5th  Ed.,  1819,  p.  79. 

*'  When  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active-intransitiTe  verb  is  annexed  to  the  nentn  Tofc 
to  bat  What  does  the  combination  {oimi  "—HaUock't  Gram.  p.  88.  "  Those  adveilH »iai 
answer  to  the  question  where,  vAiiher  or  whence,  ate  called  adTerbs  olplaee." — Ib.  p.  11S> 

"  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God ;  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  to  pa£e» 
tion;  It  is  high  as  heaveut  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeperUianhellt  whatcanstthoakaoY!' 
— JBfaw's  Bhat.  P>  132. 

"  Where,  where,  fbr  shelter  shall  the  guilty  fly. 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale." — ifi.  p.  222. 

UxDBB  Rdlb  IL — QcBsnoHs  Ukited. 

**  Who  knows  what  resources  are  in  store  ?  and  what  tiie  power  of  God  may  dofDrthfc:* 

(loMMiM.— Sot  proper,  becanaa  an  wotanw  !■  art  ifter  mn,  mtun  a  wnaa  woald  b*  wiUdant.  W,iae^ 
Inc  to  Rnla  Sd  fto  um  Eioteme, "  When  two  or  mon  quntloiw  an  aaited  la  ont  eempoiuMl  — Mat^tfciMt 
aemkoloa,ordasb,ba(wwUoMUiwd  toMparata  Uiem,  and  tbooRKcmaoecnn  sftar  Ihnm 
flM  comma  AonU  ben  ba  pKftmd,  as  the  autbor  probablj  wrote  the  tnU.  Be*  Kxf.\ 

**  The  Lord  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son    man  that  he  should  tepeiL 
Hath  he  said  it  i  and  shall  he  not  do  it  i  Hath  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  nile  il 
good  ? "— Jfumiy'<  Gram.  8T0,p.  353;  I2mo,  277;  2fifay'«.  189;  Bn***,  181.  "ObIIi 
LordtaidUT  and  thaU  he  not  do  UT     Hath  he  aptOsanUt  and  ihali  he  not  mate  it 
Lennie's  Oram.  p.  118  ;  Bullions's,  176. 

"Who  cslUs  the  council,  states  the  certain  day?  , 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way." — Brit.  Po<rfj,  TitS76. 

Undbb  Rulb  UL — QvEsnoKS  Isdihxct. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  he  ?— that  is  the  question."— £n^^«  ^.  p.  367 ;  Kirkham'i  Boc  IS-* 

[FoimLX.— Not  prapw,  bacanaa  tbanote  of  Interrogation  la  hereaet  after  an  rxpicaaion  wblch  baiKilbTk 
Ibrm  DOT  the  naton  of  a  dir*et  qnoitlffiri.  But.  acranUnE  to  Rnla  Sd  tor  tbe  EnteoM,  "  When  a  qaMia  ■ 
moDtlonad,  but  not  pot  diraetlj  aa  a  tacatlon,  It  h»rt  bom  the  qoaUtr  and  the  rigB  of  IntamsttiM."  n** 
fcw,  the  ■amfcolon,  which  mmi  adapted  to  ttw  panao,  ahonld  hare  bo  pwftiwd.] 

"If  it  be  asked,  why  a  pause  should  any  more  be  necessary  to  emphasis  than  touK>' 
cent  ?  or  why  an  empharis  alone,  will  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  members  of  EeDtam 
from  each  other,  without  pauses,  as  accent  does  words?  the  answer  is  obvious;  that" 
are  pre-acquainted  with  the  stfund  of  words,  and  cannot  mistake  them  when  distiuctlj  p- 
uounccd,  however  rapidly  ;  but  we  are  not  pre-acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  waeote,< 
which  must  be  pointed  out  to  ua by  the  reader  or  speaker." — Sheridait'a  Bhet.  GfOM.p.iii' 
"  Cry,  By  your  Priesthood  tell  me  what  you  are  ?  " —  | 
Pof  E :  BriOeh  Poets,  London,  1800,  ToL  vi,  Ik411<  i 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERROR.  i 
"  Who  else  can  he  be.  Where  else  can  he  go." — S.  BnrreU'a  Gram.,  1845,  p.  71. 
femiliar  language  here,  there  and  where  are  used  for  hither,  thither  and  whither."— H- Bii^\ 
6run>.p.l83.  "  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence,  'Indolence  undermines  the  fbusiiiiB' 
of  virtue.'  "—Barfe  Gram.  p.  106.  "Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence  bcibre  quoted,  'frj 
<Mnio8  tindermines  the  foiindation  of  virtue.'" — A.p.  110.  *'Underthe8ameheadirecin-| 
sidered  such  sentences  as  these, '  A«  that  heareth,  let  him  hear,'  *G^  a  troop  shall  ottrW: 
him.'  &c"— /6.  p.  108. 

"Tbksss  are  certain  modifications  of  the  verb  which  point  out  the  distinctions  of  tini- 
— Bulliont,  E.  Gram.  p.  38 ;  Pract.  Lea.  p.  44.    *'  Calm  was  the  day  and  tbe  sceue  deligM- 

•"Tn  be,  or  rot  tnt*  T— ll'.m'fl  th*  qne'Hor.''—  IhiVcrk'n  Gmin.  p,  1211.  '  To  hr.  or  tM  '.o  tc  0>*' 
(|Ue>>tItiu  ;"■ — fine^ft's  .ViuA.  it  ■■  'io  l«.  or  um  lu  i-i- ;  {.hut  i*  Um  QurtliMi  *' —  ll'firtf'i  (horn.  p.liW- 

lia,  or  uot  to  be,  ibat  ix  ibt  Qnit.luu  ■,''~jMi^ku«nU't  Oiuu:  \;  iMii. 
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fnl." — Id.  E.  Or.  p.  SO.  "  The  capital  letter*  oaed  by  the  Ronuou  to  denote  nnmben,  wore 
C.  I.  L.  v.  X.  which  are  therefore  called  KumeralLetten.  1.  denotesom;  V,,/tw;  X,  tmi 
Jtfiy ;  and  C,  a  hundred." — Id,  Lot.  Oram.  p.  6ft.  " '  I  ahaii  have  written ; '  viz,  nt  oi 
beforeiome  Aitme  time  «r  mat." — Id.  tfr.  p.  89.  '* In  Latin  worda  the  Uqnida  are /and  r 
only.  In  Oreek  words  ^  r,  m,  n." — Id.  ib,  p.  277.  **  Each  legion  was  dinded  into  ton 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  fhree  maniplea,  and  each  maidple  into  two  centuriea." — Id.  A. 
p.  S09.  **  Of  the  Soman  literatare  prerioua  to  A.  U.  614  icaccely  a  Testige  zemaini."— £f. 
*6.  p.  S12. 

"And  that,  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when  I — or  where ! — ^Xhia  world  was  made  for  Cnsaz." — Burgh'a  Sp.  p.  l2jL 
"And  that  which  he  deligfau  in  must  be  happy. 

Bat  when,  or  where  ?  lliia  world  was  made  for  Cnaar." — Enfietdt  Sp.  p.  321. 
**  Look  next  on  greatness.   Say,  where  greatness  lies  ? 

Where  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  mw." — Bmgh't  Sp.  p.  81. 
"Look  nest  on  greatness  I  say  where  greatness  lies. 

Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ? " — Etaayom  Man,  p.  61. 

Look  next  on  Oreatnesa ;  say  where  Greatness  lies : 

Wher^  but  among  the  Heroes  and  tba  Wise?  "—Brit.  Posfs,  Ti»  380. 

SECTION  Vn.— THE  EOPHONEME. 

The  Ecphoneme,  or  Note  of  Exclamation,  is  nsed  to  denote  a  pause  mtii 
some  strong  emotion  of  admiration,  joy,  grief,  or  other  feeling ;  and ,  as  a  sign 
of  great  wonder,  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  elegantiy,  repeated  ;  as, 
"  Grammatical  cooustencjr ! ! !  Wliat  a  gem !  " — Farce's  Gram.  p.  352. 
BoLi  I. — iNiKBjionoira,  fce. 
Eini^^  inteijeetiona,  and  other  entreasions  of  great  emotion,  are  generally  follow- 
ed by  the  note  nS  exclamation ;  as,  **  Hold  I  hold !  Is  the  devil  in  you  ?  Oh  1  I  am 
bnused  all  over." — Molirri  :  Burgh*$       p.  250. 

"And  O  I  till  earth,  and  seas,  and  heay'n,  decay. 
Ne'er  may  that  fair  creation  fade  away ! " — Dr.  Lowth. 

Kcu  IL — Imtooatioms. 

After  an  earnest  address  or  solemn  invocation,  the  note  of  enlamation  is  nowgt»- 
erally  mefened  to  any  other  point ;  as,  "  Wbvenpon,  0  ting  Agrippa !  I  was  aot  ' 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision." — Aci$y  zzvi,  19. 

"  Be  witness  thou,  immortal  Lord  of  all  I 
Whose  thnnder  shakes  the  dark  aerial  hall." — Pope. 

Bulk  III. — Exclahatobv  Quistioss. 
Words  nttered  with  vehemence  in  the  form  of  a  question,  but  without  reforenoe  te 
an  answer,  should  be  followed  by  the  note  of  ezelamation ;  as,  "  How  madly  have  I 
talked!"— Tbim;. 

**An  Author !  Tis  a  veaenble  name  I 

How  few  deserve  it,  and  what  numbers  olum  I " — Id,  Br.  Po.  viii,  401. 

IMPROFBTETIBS  FOB  COBBECTION. 
FALSE  PUNCTUATION.— ERKORS  CONCBRNINa  THE  ECPHONEHE. 

Undba  Rule  I. — Of  iNTBUEcrioKfl,  test. 
(1.)  "  O  that  he  "were  wise."— Butfiofw,  E.  Gram.  p.  111. 

[VoBKCLi  — Not  prDMr,  baeaiiM  thia  monj  wlih,  IntrodoMd  b/  "  OJ'  li  manly  mukMl  with  a  period.  Bat, 
KoordiDg  to  Rale  lit  for  lh«  Bcphotiaiii«,  "  SnphUic  tntrnjeoUona,  ud  other  exnresrioiv  of  %tf»X  emotion,  u* 
geiMfmll7  followed  hj  the  nota  of  excUmstioD."  Tlwnfore,  the  pMiw  kftar  tfau  Rent«iic«,  ■hoold  ba  nuurkad 
mith,  Um  tetter  ilgn  ;  «ad,  if  Uw  "  0  "  be  remd  with  m  panie,  Uie  wua*  jdgn  maj  be  there  kbo.] 

(3.)  "O  that  his  heart  was  tender."— SiwrvtM*,  ti.  p.  111.  (8.)  "Oh,  what  a  sight  is 
here  !  "—Lemutfa  0mm.  p.  48.  (4.)  "  Oh  1  what  a  id^t  ii  here.**— AtffwM,  B.  Oram,  pu 
7 1 ;  (Obs.  2 ;)  Praet,  Lea.  p.  S3.  (5.)  «•  O  virtiv !  How  andable  thou  wtL"—Id.  i&  p.  71 ; 
Pract.  Lea.  p.  82.  (6.)  "  O  virtue !  how  amiable  thou  art."— Da/*  Gram.  p.  109.  (7.)  "  O, 
Tirtae!  how  amiable  thou  art." — S.  PtUttam't  Gram.^.  6Z.  (8.)  "OA/ Tirttie,howamiable 
fhm  n-t." — nn"w''t  Gram.  p.  101 ;  O.  Ii.  Prirce*,  375.  (3.)  "0  virtue  !  howaminhlp  thou 
art!  " — llnlh<k'i  Grai)t.\>.  TJfi,  (10.)  *•  Oh  I  that  1  had  been  more  dUi!;rtit.*' — ll.irt't  dfum. 
1>.  167;  see  HtUy't,  117.  (11.)  **01  the  humiliation  to  which  vice  redurm  ur>." — l\n-iium\ 
Oram.  p.  12;  Murra'f'a  £e.  p.  6,   (12.)  *'0!  that  he  were  more  piudent." — Far.ium*r 
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Oram.  f.  SI,  (13.)  *'Ah  1  me."— K  Awft'«  Om.  p.  79.  (U.)  "Ah  nw  I J».  p.  121 
(IS.)    Lately  alas  I  knew  a  gentle  boy."  ko.—7%»  Dial,  YoL  i.  p.  71. 

(16.)  «•  Wo  ia  me  Alhama."— H'aUt't  SeMool  Gram.  Ut  Bd.  p.  IM. 

(17.)  **'Wo  ia  me,  Aihama."— Ouf.,  <•  113th  Ilionauid,"  p.  206. 

Uhdu  Bdli  n. — Op  Iittocatiom. 

<•  Weep  on  the  radu  of  zoazing  winds,  O  maid  of  biatarc"— iCMAm't  Oram,  p  lllj 
Coeper't,  168. 

[FoMnnj.— Sotprop«r,b«aaawUw  wnpbtto  eddrawinarfi  wnl«»c»,ltM»iilwd»1tta»«lBidtefc.  Ie, 
HMTdtDK  to  Rii)«  wl  »r  Om  lenhoiMaM,  "Alter  aa  mntat  addrwior  miImb  lBmeMlaaL,na  Mta  efnte* 
Mm  b  DOW  (anmllj  pntand  U>  aaj  oOmt  polnk"  IlMnfin*,  lUi  pvM  ■hoald  to  ■fc«Biii  to  tbr  km 

"  Ceaae  a  little  while,  O  wind ;  itream,  be  thou  silent  a  while ;  let  my  Totce  be  ittr' 
around.   Let  my  wanderer  hear  nte.   Sal^aT,  it  is  Colma  who  calla.   Here  ia  the  tm.  n  '. 
the  rock.   Salgar,  my  love,  I  am  here.   Why  delayeat  thou  thy  oomfaig}   Ia  the 
moon  eomM  forth.   The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale." — See  Key. 

"Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not,  guardlen  and  alone ; 
Heetur,  my  loT*a»  my  oeaMt,  bnrcBt  aon."— 8m  JGqr. 

Uhdeb  Bulb  m. — EscL&HATonT  Qvxsnom. 
.  "How  much  better  ia  wisdom  than  gtM/'-^BtMoiu,  E.  Gram.  p.  163 ;  Biltf,  p.  IIX 

tlbawBta.— WatpropiRh— awtbte  wwhaahwy awliBea It  palattd  wHh  a iwtod  at  tbt  mi.  tnuie^ 

fat  to  Bate  8d  Ibr  tlw  Baphomin*,  "  Wwto  uttmd  iriOi  nhMMM*  in  Um  rcb  of  a  qimtkia,  bat 
aOnmc*  to  aa  atiawtr,  ■hould  1m  IbUomd  tqr  Um  note  of  ueUauttoa."  ncrafgn,  tfato  pMiwl  iMi  h 
Qhaofwl  to  tlw  kOter  dgn.] 

"  O  virtue !  how  amiable  art  thou."— WiiK'*  Jfwrray,  p.  51.  "At  that  hour,  0  low  nia 
was  all  sublunary  happiness." — Day'*  Gram.  p.  74.  "Alas  ]  how  few  and  traaiitorr  cttii 
joys  which  this  world  affiirda  to  man." — lb.  p.  12.  "  Oh  I  how  vain  and  transita?  vt  C 
things  here  below."— A,  p.  110. 

**And  (di!  what  change  of  state,  what  change  of  rank, 
ia  that  anembly  everywhere  was  seen." — D<^»  Gram.  p.  12. 
*'And  O  !  what  change  of  state !  what  change  of  rank ! 
In  that  «>a«nbly  every  where  was  seen  !  "—Pollok,  B.  ix,  L  781.  | 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  OP  ERROR. 

'<  O  shame !  where  is  thy  bluah."— ,9.  Barretft  Prmo^tte  of  Lamffwa^,  p.  86.  "  0 
where  is  thy  blush ;  John,  give  me  my  hat." — lb.  p.  98.   "  What !  ia  Moscow  ia  Lxn. ! 
— n.  p.  86,    "Ah  !  what  happiness  awaits  the  virtuous." — lb.  86. 

*'Ah  welladay,— do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  poot,— Ui>r'" 
■tttl  ifill  die."— SisBirB :  EiiM^i  ^)taker,  p.  306.  "A  well  o'day  I  do  what  we  «»  '-^ 
him,  said  TVim,  maintaining  his  point:  the  poor  aovl  will  <lis." — JDMAom's  EfaMtm,  ^ 

"ITiUJohnnlMrnto-moxrow.'*— S.  Barrettt  Groat.,  Tenth  Ed.,  p.  M.  "fflflwrJ- 
rHara  to-morrow." — lb.  68.    "John!  return  to-morrow;  Soldiers!  atmad  firm."— A 
**  If  HMO  which  means  i!ny  ia  an  adjective  in  Laiin,  why  may  not  ny  be  ao  called  ia  Eapi-'- 
md  if  my  is  an  ai^ectlve,  why  not  Barrttft " — lb.  p.  60. 

"  Oh  i  Absalom,  my  son."— O.  B.  Parce'i  Gram.  p.  375.  "  Oh !  BTAX-iraD  lOD^' 
whither  hast  thou  fled  }  "—A.  p.  366.  "  Why  do  you  tolerate  your  own  iucwuiita'T.  ; 
calling  it  the  presttit  tense!  "—A.  p.  360.  "Thus  the  declarative  mode  may  be  w-J 
asking  a  question ;  as,  wAot  man  ti  &aiL"— A.  p.  SfiS.  «  What  eonBaKiDn  has  auMiT*» 
or  supposition,  with  the  term  subjunctive  t '—A.  p.  348.  "A  grand  reaaaa,ttalT' I 
calling  it  a  golden  key."— A.  p.  347.  "What  •n^trinff't  the  man  who  can  ny  tkU  si 
be '  tndwinf.' "— /6.p.  346.  "  What  is  Brown's  Rufe !  inrelationtotUamatter? Ap-  ^ 

"Aloi !  how  short  is  life."  "  Thomiu,  study  your  book."— Aiy'c  Diatriet  Sdael  Om- 
109.  "Aja,'aiaMf  how  short  is  life  ;  T^&omot,  study  your  book."  — A.  p.  82.  "WhoMDl 
ns  who  they  mn."-~Sanbom'M  Gram.  p.  178.  "  Lord  havo  mercy  <m  my  son ;  for  It  :f 
Isnatte,  ete."— /WMi'f  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  138;  Ster. Xd.,  14«.  "  0.ye  wfldgMWiC^*" 

now  your  bloom  I  "—A.  p.  88 ;  Ster.  Ed.,  91. 

"  O  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold  1  "—Fanmm't  Gr.,  2d  Bd..  p.  104. 

"  Methought  X  heard  Horatio  say  to  -morrow.  J 

Go  to  I  will  not  hear  of  it— to-morrow."— flo/bofc's  Gr.,  1st  Ed.,  p. 
"  How  his  eyes  languish  ?  how  his  thoughts  adore 
Tb»t  painted  coat  which  Joseph  never  wore  i " — £acw  o^  Fkmt,  p.  66. 

SECTION  Tin.  — THE  CURVES. 

The  Gnires,  or  Marks  of  ParentheBU,  are  used  to  distingaish  a  clanw  I 
hiat  that  is  hastily  thrown  in  between  the  parts  of  a  sentenoe  towUeh  itdol 
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t  properly  belong ;  as,  "  Their  enenues  (and  enenues  they  will  always 
ve)  would  have  a  handle  for  exposing  their  measures." — Wolpole. 
"  To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done/* — SeattU. 

iBe.— The  incldeatftl  claw  iltoald  be  uttarad  in  a  lower  ton*,  and  ftster,  tbu  the  priadpal 
iteace.   It  always  requires  a  pause  as  great  aa  tbat  of  a  "WMwm*,  or  greater. 

Bulb  I. — Tbm  Pabehthiszs. 
A  clause  that  breaks  the  uoitj  of  a  Beoteooe  or  passage  too  mneh  to  be  incorporated 
h  it,  Bod  only  such,  should  he  enclosed  within  corves,  as  a  parenthesis;  as,  "  For 
unw  that  in  me,  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing."— ifom.  viii  18. 
"  Know  then  this  buth,  (enough  for  man  to  know*) 
Virtue  alooe  is  happiness  below." — Papt. 

Bulb  H. — Includbi)  Foihts. 
rhe  eurves  do  not  snpenede  other  stops ;  and,  as  the  parenthesis  terminates  with  a 

\se  equal  to  that  which  precedes  it,  the  same  point  should  be  inclnded,  except  when 
sentences  differ  in  form  :  as,  1.  "  Now,  for  a  recompense  in  the  same,  (I  speak 
onto  my  children,)  be  ye  also  enlarged." — 2  Cor.  vi,  IS. 

2.  "  Man's  Uiirst  of  hapfHoesa  declares  it  is : 

(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought :) 

That  thirst  unquench'd,  declares  it  is  not  here."— JTouny. 

3.  "  Night  visions  may  befriend  :  (as  sung  above  :) 

Our  waking  dreams  are  fatal.  How  I  dreamt 
Of  things  impossible  I  (conld  sleep  do  more  ?) 
Of  joys  perpetual  in  perpetual  change  !  " — Young. 

mPBOPBI&riES  FOB  OOBBEGTION. 
FAI^  PUNCTUATION.— ERROSS  CONCEKNINO  THE  CUBTES. 
Undbs  Kdls  I. — Or  the  Pahxitthisis. 
Atuithtr  Is  composed  of  the  indefinite  article  an,  vhich  etymologicalljr  means  one  tmi 
r,  and  denotes  ohb  oUur."—'&»Sadt'»  Qnm.  p.  63. 

vaMutMj^M  wvuit  baonse  tba  panaOiide  atpfiadon,  **  wUeh  atrnologleiltr  lanani  •««,"  la  not  woM- 
ly  aepwaUd  mm  Uw  ml  of  tlw  psMia.  But,  aeoMtUng  to  Bala  lat  Ibr  tba  Coma,  "  A  gIbim  Uiat 
(s  th*  imltT  of  a  wBtanca  or  wnafo  too  maeb  to  ba  Ineorpontad  with  H,  and  onlj  soab,  alioald  be  oikIomI 
■  canna,  aa  a  par lathaala  "  nmsliva,  tba  oanaa  ihoald  ba  haaa  Inaaitail ;  aaA  alae,  by  Kak  Sd,  • 
u  St  tba  wotd  ra«.] 

Each  mood  has  its  peculiar  Tens^  Tenses  (or  "nmcs)."— Sucie'a  Oram.  p.  fiS. 

mmt^ — NM  prapar,  baeawaa  the  expreMton,  "  or  Tfanw,"  whkh  baa  not  lha  nattua  of  a  paiaatbaah,  la 
owrkad  «tth  onma.  But,  aocorttis  to  KoU  IM  Ibr  tba  Oorraa,  **A  elaaaa  tbat  braaka  tba  aaUj  of  • 
III  I  III  niiaani  tun  nnob  to  be  tocorponlod  with  it,  and  only  nuA,  iboaUd  ba  oaelaaed  within  coma,  aa« 
ttbeata."  nanfota,  thaae  maika  ihoiild  ba  omitted :  and  a  eonuna  aliould  be  aet  after  the  wotd  "  Tiium," 

In  some  Tery  ancient  languages,  aa  the  Hebrew,  which  have  been  en^doyed  chiefly  for 
■easing  plain  lentimenta  in  the  plainest  manner,  without  aiming  at  any  euboratelnigth 
annony  of  periods,  this  pronoan  [Che  relative]  occurs  not  so  often." — L.  Murra^i  Gram. 
p.  127. 

Before  I  ahall  say  tiiose  Things,  (O  omscript  Fathers)  about  the  Public  AAin,  whidi 
x>  be  spoken  at  this  Time ;  I  shall  lay  before  you,  in  few  Words,  the  Motives  of  tlw 
•jxeyt  and  the  Ketitm." — BriphtlatuPi  Oram.  p.  149. 

"  Of  well-choae  Words  some  take  not  care  enough, 
And  think  they  shou'd  be  (like  the  Subject)  rough." — lb.  p.  173. 

"Then,  having  shewed  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  (him)  down." — BuUiotu,  E.  Gr.  p.  32. 

TTHDsa  ItuLB  II. — Of  Included  Poum. 

rben  Jaet  smote  the  Nail  into  his  Temples,  and  &stened  it  to  the  Ground :  (for  he  was 
asleep,  and  weary)  so  he  died.   Old  Test." — Warit  Gram.  p.  17. 

K.icT7L«. — Not  propar,  becanae  tUa  paientteeti  li  not  laaiked  aa  tarmlnating  with  a  pania  aqoal  to  that 
1  pr«cadea  IL  But,  according  to  Bole  2d  abon,  "  The  eucTe*  do  not  luperaeda  other  atopa ;  and,  aa  the 
tbealt  tcnntaataa  with  a  panaa  equal  to  that  wUeh  precede*  it,  the  mb*  point  dionld  ba  Inolnded,  eKOpt 
the  aentaneea  dlOtr  In  fiini."  Tharaftwe,  a  oolon  ihoold  be  hiaertad  wMUb  ttM  aorre  aAav  wwwy-l 

Every  thing  in  the  Diad  has  manners  (as  Aristotle  expresses  it)  fhtt  is*  eveiy  lUng  <a 
i  or  spokoi." — Pofw,  Pr^.  ta  Homar,  p.  yi, 

rhose  nouns,  that  end  In/,  mr^a  (except  some  few  I  shall  mention  prosratly),  form 
tls  by  changii^ those lettm into sss ; bs» thie^  thievei ;  wife) viat*" — BuMtOram. p. 36. 
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'*As,  requires  at ;  (expreaamg  eqnalitr)  Mine  ii  as  good  as  yours.   Am,  w ;  (ezptoi 

ing  eqaKlityV  Afl  tiie  itarB,  to  ehaU  thy  seed  be.    So,  at ;  (with  a  negatire  expnau) 

ineqiulity)  He  is  not  so  viae  as  his  brother.    So,  that ;  (ezpiesring  eon>eqiunee)Ia 

■O  weak  that  I  cannot  walk." — BtMiont,  E.  Gram.  p.  113  ;  Praat.  Le$.-p,  113. 
**A  ciq>tious  queatitm,  sir  (and  yours  it  one,) 
DenrTM  an  answer  similar,  or  none." — Cm^Mr,  ii,  2S8. 

SnXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERROR. 
"  Whatever  words  the  verb  to  bb  serves  to  unite  referring  to  the  aame  thing,  mmt  be  i 
die  same  case;  ^  bm,  Alexander  n  a  ttuderU." — ButUana,  E.  Oram.  p.  75.  "When  tin 
objective  is  a  relative  or  interrogative,  it  comes  before  the  verb  that  governs  it.  {  40,  B-  i 
(Murray's  6th  rule  ia  unnecessary.)" — Id.  ib.  p.  90.  "  It  ia  generaUy  improper  (exopt  a 
poetry,)  to  omit  the  antecedent  to  a  relative ;  and  always  to  omit  a  xdmve  waa  A 
nominative  «ue." — Id.  A.  p.  ISO.  "  In  every  sentence  there  must  be  a  wrA  and  a  msm* 
tivf  (or  sul^feet)  repressed  or  understood." — Id.  *&.  p.  87 ;  Prod.  Lettona,  p.  91.  "  Noib 
and  pronouns,  and  especially  words  denoting  time,  are  often  governed  by  prepontioB.*  c- 
derstood :  or  are  used  to  restrict  verbs  or  adjectives  withoat  a  governing  word,  f  60.  Bo. 
6  and  Rule ;  ss.  He  gave  (to)  me  a  fall  account  of  the  whole  affiur." — BuiUonut  E.  firm.  p. 
80.  *'  When  thouid  is  used  instead  of  ouffAt,  to  express  pretmt  duty,  $  20,  4,  it  may  be  fi 
lowed  by  the  present ;  as,  "  You  «A«uAf  study  that  you  may  become  learned."— f 
123.  "The  indicative  present  is  frequently  used  after  the  words,  when,  till,  befort,  <a  m 
at,  q/br,  to  express  the  relative  time  of  a  future  aetitm ;  (f  24, 1,  4,)  as,  *  When  fas  torn, 
he  will  be  welcome.*  "—Id.  ib.  p.  124.  *•  The  relative  is  parsed  by  stating  its  gender.  be>^ 
ber,  case,  and  antecedent,  (the  gender  and  number  being  always  the  same  as  those  d  M 
antecedent)  Uius,  'The  boy  who.'  'Who'  is  a  relative  pronoun,  masculine,  singBhr.  iki| 
nominative,  and  refers  to  ■  boy '  as  its  antecedent." — BuUiom,  Pract.  Let.  p.  31.  , 
**  Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  charms,  j 
And  now  you  burst;  ah  ]  cruel  from  my  arms. 
Here  is  an  imnecessary  change  from  the  Beoondpenon  ein^olar  to  the  aeeood  plonL  &{ 
would  have  been  better,  thus, 

Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  your  chamtf,  | 
And  now  you  bunt ;  ah  1  cruel  £rom  my  arma." — /.  Btan't  Gnua.  p.  W.  j 

SECTION  IX.— THE  OTHER  MARKS. 

There  are  also  several  other  marks,  vluch  are  occamonalljTuedfivnnotf 

purposes,  as  follow  : —  i 
I.  [' j  Tbe  Apostrophi  luaaUj  denotes  either  the  possessive  case  of  a  aoon,  or^j 
eliaioa  of  one  or  more  tetters  of  a  word :  as,  "  Tbe  gtrrs  regard  to  ber  jpomft'i^ 
vice;" — 'gan,  lop*d,  e'en,  tkro*;  tor  beffm,  loved,  even, through.  ItumoKtiBaj 
used  in  pluraliziDi;  a  mere  letter  or  ngn ;  as,  Two  a'» — three  6'*.*  j 

n.  [-J  Tbe  HrpaiN  connects  the  parts  of  many  compoand  words,  especitlly 
OB  have  two  accents ;  as,  everAivtng.     It  ia  also  frequently  inserted  wbcra  a  vori  ii 
divided  into  syllables ;  as,  con-iem'ptaie.    Placed  at  tbe  eod  of  a  line,  it  Am  ^ 
Mio  or  more  syllables  of  a  word  are  carried  forward  to  tbe  next  line. 

nr.  [•■]  The  DisRssis,  or  Dialysis,  placed  over  either  of  two  eontiguoa8Wt& 
shows  that  they  are  not  a  diphthong;  as,  I)anae,  aerial. 

IV.  [']  Tbe  AcDTB  Accent  marks  the  syllable  which  requires  the  prindpsl 
in  pronunciatioD ;  as,  e'gual,  equal'ity.    It  in  somotimea  u.sed  in  opposition  to  tlK 
accent,  to  distinguish  a  close  or  short  vowel ;  as,  *' Fancy: "  ( Murray:)  or  to  ifc-l 
note  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice ;  as,  "  Is  it  he  f  " 

V.  [     The  Gravi  Accbnt  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  acute,  to  distingni^ 
OTcn  or  long  vowel ;  as,  "Favour:  "  ( Murray:)  or  to  denote  the  falling  infleW* 
ofthe  voice;  as,  "Th$;  ii\she."    It  is  sometimes  placed  over  a  vowel  to  diow^; 
it  u  not  to  be  suppressed  in  pronnncietioD  ;  as,  j 

"  Let  me,  though  ia  humble  speeob. 
Thy  re&idd  maxims  teaeh." — Amer.  Swiew,  May,  1848. 

•Ia  ttw  wort*  of  »oine  of  oot  oMbf  poatii,  tlit  apostioplw  ta  MnutlmM  ImitalsIIr  lB*rt»d,  P*** 
iMidlaiil7,ti>BaA  a  proHNlial  trtumda,  or  sj&alepba,  wbm  no  lettarto  cat  o&  or  Mt  oat;  M, 
"  Retire,  or  UiM  tbyjitUy\ and  t«ara  bj  proof, 

tUU-bwn,  not  to  Mnimd  «Hh  tp^m  oT  HMtsb."— JUtttm,  P.     U,  S8B.   ^ 

lajtbi  folhnrinf  aaiBpla,  It  SBanu  to  dnioto  nothlaf  mm  Oua  Om  opvi  or  loag  sonDd  of  Ite  |t«« 

"  That  ilMp  and  AsdiBg  BMjT  ptonsiM  hlK  hoBOar, 
Znn  tm  a  IfMf V  dolaHsT'— Sfivir<«  WnifrgwA,  B,  p.  900. 
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YI.  ["]  The  CiRCVHrLKz  generally  denotes  either  the  broad  sonnd  of  a  or  an 
unnsuBl  souQd  given  to  some  other  vowel ;  as  io  heir,  maehtne.  Some  use  it  to 
niftrk  a  peculiar  wave  of  the  voice,  and  when  ocoa»on  requires,  reverse  it ;  as,  "If 
yoa  said      then  I  said  s6.** 

y II.  ["]  The  Bretb,  or  Stsvotons,  is  used  to  denote  either  the  close,  sfawt,  sAitf 
sound  of  a  vowel,  or  a  sellable  of  short  quantity ;  aa,  Ifve,  to  have  life — rSt/m,  to 
devour* — eSMm&s,  a  reed. 

Vni.  [~]  The  Macbon,  or  MACitOTOVB.t  is  used  to  denote  either  the  open,  long, 
primal  aoxind  of  a  vowel,  or  a  syllable  of  long  qnantity;  as,  ISve,  having  life — rffven^ 
a  bird — e'guine,  of  a  horse- 

IX.  [  ]  or  [•  •  •  •]  or  [.  .  .  .]  The  Ellipsis,  or  Soppbession,  denotes  the 

omisifion  of  some  letters  or  words :  as,  A — y,  iar  King  ;  c**''*d,iot  coviard  ;  d...A^ 
for  damned.  , 

X.  [a]  Tho  Caret,  used  only  in  writing,  shows  where  to  insert  words  or  letters 
that  have  been  accidentally  omitted. 

XI.  ['~"'^-*-0  The  BaACiservesto  unite  a  triplet ;  or,  more  frequently,  toconoeot 
several  terms  with  something  to  which  they  are  all  related. 

Xn.  [§1  The  Sbction  marks  the  smaller  divisions  of  a  book  or  chapter ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  numbers,  serves  to  abridge  references. 

XIII.  [V]  The  PARAORAPn  (ehtefly  used  in  the  Bible)  denotes  the  commeneement 
of  a  new  subject.  The  parts  of  discourse  which  are  called  paragraphs,  are,  in  general, 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  beginning  a  new  line,  and  carrying  the  first  word 
a  little  forwards  or  backwards.  The  paragraphs  of  books  being  in  some  instwces 
numbered,  this  cbaraoter  may  occasiomuly  be  used,  in  lieu  of  the  word  paragn^,  to 
shorten  references. 

XIV.  ["  "]  The  GoiLLEMETs,  or  Quotatioh  Points,  distinguish  words  that  are 
exhibited  as  those  of  an  other  author  or  speaker.     A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is 
usually  marked  with  single  points;  which,  when  both  arc  employed,  are  placed  within 
tb«  others  :  as,  "And  again  he  saitb,  *  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his  p60[^* 
Rom.  XT,  10. 

XY-  [  []  ]  The  Cbotchbts,  or  Brackets,  generally  inclose  some  correction  or  ex- 
planation, but  sometimes  the  sign  or  subject  to  be  explained ;  as,  "He  [Mr.  Maurice] 
was  of  a  different  iMHnion."—.ilUm*«  Gram.  p.  213. 

XVI.  [^^]  The  Index,  or  Hamd,  points  out  something  remarkable,  or  what  the 
reader  should  porticalarly  observe. 

.  XVII.  [*]  The  Asterisk,  or  Stab,  [t]  the  Obslisk,  or  DAoasB,  [t]  the  Diesis,  or 
BooBLB  Daoobr,  and  [|]  the  Fabaluls,  refer  to  marginal  notes.  The  Section  also 
[§],  and  the  Paraqraph  [^],  are  often  used  for  marks  of  reference,  the  former  being 
nsoally  applied  to  the  fourth,  and  the  latter  to  the  sixth  note  on  a  page ;  for,  by  the  usage 

•  Tb«  brera  te  properlj  E  mtrk  of  sKtrrt  qmntily,  odIj  wben  It  is  Ht  oTer  an  aueccDicd  ■jllabl*  or  aa 
nnvmpbutle  mm Mfl labia,  aa  It  ottni  ts  Id  the  Kanniiig  of  tkims.  Id  tho  eiampki  aboTe,  It  m^^ks  the  clom  or 
ihort  power  of  the  vmorli :  but,  vndrr  tK*  aeotnt,  vren  this  power  m%j  beoome  part  of  a  lonf  tyiiablt ,-  aa  It  dot> 
Id  tha  'mordravitn,  where  the  ajllable  rav,  haitng  twice  the  leD^th  of  that  whkh  tbllowa,  miut  be  redioDodtav, 
In  poetIT,  rde-n  and  rd'Vtn  are  both  IroeJuet,  the  former  ij'llable  la  each  belDg  toog,  a&d  the  latt«r  short. 

1 1.  The  dgns  of  long  aod  abort  sounds,  aDd  especially  of  the  former,  hare  b«en  slngukrly  alow  in  ac^nlrln* 
wpptvpfiatt  nnrni'J — or  anjr  appcllatlrea  aultcd  to  their  oatare,  or  aucb  as  could  obtain  the  aanetloD  of  geitanl 
use.  Tb«  name  brtvt,  trma  the  French  bn'ot,  {which  latter  word  came,  doubtlcM,  orltclnaltT  from  the  neater  of 
Ibe  lAtln  atUeetlre  frntra,  pfaort,)!*  now  pretty  ganeraUr  applied  to  the  one;  and  the  <J  reek  torm  matrM^^o^ 
lalao  originally  a  neuter  adjectlre,]  Is  perhaps  as  common  as  any  oaine  for  the  otbaT.  But  theae  are  not  quit* 
•o  wen  adapted  to  each  Other,  and  to  the  thingt  named,  aa  are  the  tnbetltnte!)  added  abore. 

2.  Tbwe  slgD*  are  osplalDsd  In  our  irranunan  uoder  Tarloua  Dames,  and  often  Tery  uMlIt  onea,  to  My  the 
Inat  \  and.  Id  many  iDManee*,  their  um  la.  Id  soma  way,  awkwardly  stated,  without  any  attempt  to  nana  them, 
or  mora  than  one,  U  either.  Tba  R«t.  T.  8mltbo&me«  them  "  l/anz  ('),  and  Short  ['y'—SmUk't  Murray,  p.  7S. 
CImRhlll  oaUa  them  ''The  long  ~  and  Ibe  lAort  ' ."—Ntw  Gram.  p.  170.  Oonld  calta  them  '  a  horlxontal 
Hoe "  and  ''a  enrred  Una  " —  GoyliTt  jlrfiHn'i  Cram.  p.  S.  Coar  says,  "Quantity  bt  dUdagutihed  by  the  char- 
Mtan  of  *  long,  and  ~  short." — Eng.  Oram.  p.  197.  But,  In  speaklug  of  tba  tigmt,  ha  calls  Ifaen,  "A  Umg 
twIUbU  ' and  "A  »kort  tytiabtt ' ."—  (Tram.  pp.  222  and  228.  8.  8.  Greene  calls  them  "  tba  long  townd,"  and 
**U)0  briTi  or  sAorl  sound."— Oram.  p.  257.  W.  Allen  saja,  "The  ion?-»jflo6i«  tnorjt.  (')  and  the  Srrv',  or  sAort- 
nilaUt  mark.  (' )  denote  the  quantity  of  vordt  poetWUy  employed." — Grom.  p.  215.  Some  call  tbeat,  "  tb* 
Len^  Aeetnt,"  tad^ib*  Okorl  Afeemt ;  "  —  dott  Guy^t  Gram.p.96.  Thb  naming  seems  to  eontbond  aecant 
with  quantity.  By  tome,  the  Afucron  Is  Improperly  called  "a  Diult:"  aa  by  LennU,  p.  187;  by  AWms, 
p.  157  ;  by  tfHry,  p.  128 ;  by  Butltr,  p.  216    Some  call  It  "  a  maU  da»A ;  "  as  does  WeVn.  p^  188 ;  n  Hil>y, 

117.  By  soma  it  Is  absurdly  named  '^Hyphm;"  aa  by  Buehanan,  p.  162;  by  Atdtn,  p.  165;  by  Ckamlhr, 
U»;  by  Parker  tnd  Far,  111,  86 ;  by  AmAhi,  193.  Sanbont  calla  It  '<tlw  Afpkoi,  or  matttmV—Ama^.  Or. 
».ne.  M«BT,  who  naina  It  not,  intndiMe  U  to  ttirir  mdm  by  •  ■'Mm-,"oi  "iAmi-;"  h  do  J|pr,  Aafr, 
Dr.  iUaai,  Oimlf,  Caaptr^  LigtrweB,  L.  Jfurrof,  <SMdcrf,  WHght,  and  othm ! 
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of  printen,  these  agiu  ire  now  oudibodIt  introdoeed  in  tlie  followii^  order :  1  *i  2 1* 
8  t  4  S,  5  H,  6  f ,  7  **  8  tt.  &o.  Where  many  references  are  to  be  made,  the 
$maU  Utters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  mtmerieal  figures,  in  their  order,  may  be  eonve- 
niently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

XVin.  The  Astkbibh*  or  m  Tbkkb  Stabs,  a  sign  not  very  often  oaed,  is 

placed  before  t  long  note,  vithont  a  partionlar  reference. 

XIX.  [  f  ]  The  Cbdilla.  is  a  mark  borrowed  from  the  Frendi,  by  whom  it  is  plaoed 
nnderthe  letters,  to  ^veit  the  sonnd  of  <  before  a  or  o  ;  as  in  die  words,  "facade.** 
"AIen9on."  Id  Worcester's  Dictionary,  it  is  attached  to  three  other  ktten,  to  de- 
note their  soft  sounds :  tis.,  "9uJ;  §asZ;  xas  gz.** 

C^fOnl  nrrii In  panotoadon  iboaMiMtbe  vonflmd to Um  eometlati  atmon.  AoappUeMlaacf  Si 
pitaelplM  to  potDd  rigbtlj  loMrM,  U  M  «wj  •  pmeu  m  that  of  onUoAiy  ^rnUeticml  puilDS,  Md  ptf-baM  H 
I— ftil,   For  thli  porpoM,  Um  tamehn  mty  ultct  m  portion  of  thto  paiuMr,  ot  at  u*  waU-pohtM  book,  m 

IMPKOPRIETIES  FOR  COBRECTION. 

FALSE  PUNCTUATION.  — MIXED  EXAMPLES  OF  ERROR. 
*'  The  principal  stops  are  the  following : — 

The  Comma  (,)  the  semicolon  (;)  the  colon  (:)  the  period,  or  full  stop  (.)  the  note  of  in- 
terrogation (0  the  note  of  exclamation  (!)  the  pareathetia  ()  and  the  dash  (.— )  [.] 
AttUkMM,  E,  Oram,  p.  151 ;  Pract.  La.  p.  127.   "The  modem  punctuation  in  Latin  u  Oe 
aame  as  in  En^ith.   The  mariu  employed,  are  the  CotHma  (.):  Smieokm  (;);  Otbm  (:); 
Period  (.) ;  IiOerregqHoH  (?) ;  Exclamation  {l)."—BuBion$,  Lot.  Gram.  p.  8. 

"  Plato  reproving  a  young  man  for  playing  at  some  childish  game ;  you  chide  tne,  says 
the  youth,  fur  a  triOing  fault.  Custom,  repUed  the  philosopher,  is  no  trifle.  And.  ados 
Montagnie,  he  was  in  the  right ;  for  our  vices  begin  in  in&ncy." — Borne' t  Art  of  TAiiMmf, 
(N.  Y.  1818.)  p.  54. 

"A  merchant  at  sea  aaked  the  skipper  what  death  his &ther  died?  'Hy  firther.'  aayaOa 
sk^er,  my  grandfather,  and  my  great-grandfather,  were  all  drowned.  *  Wdl,'  TepbeaOt 
merchant,  and  are  not  you  afraid  of  being  drowned  too  r ' " — lb.  p.  1 35. 

"  The  use  of  inTerted  comma's  derives  from  France,  where  one  Guillemet  was  the  autbar 
of  them;  [and]  as  an  acknowledgement  f6r  the  improirement  his  countrymen  call  than 
after  his  name  qdillbitets." — Hutory  of  Printings  (London,  1770.)  p.  266. 

"  This,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  done  unless  the  wmrd  following  the  posseaave  begiv 
with  «;  thus  we  do  not  say,  *  the  prince'  feather,'  but,  >  the  prince's  feather.'  " — BuOiem, 
B.  Gram.  p.  17.  **And  this  phrase  must  mean  lie  fiatker  of  the  prinee  but  primeeeftatker 
written  aaone  word  ia  thenameof  a  plant:  a  apedaa  of  amaranth." — SeeKsy. 

«  Boethius  soon  had  the  aatis&otion  of  obtaining  the  higlieat  hnaour  his  conntry  eo^ 
bestow."— iR^wmfTs  Ormn,  12mo,  p.  279.  "Boethins  soon  had,"  ko^—Mtar^e  Ormm. 
8to,  Vol.  ii,  p.  83. 

"  When  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  speech  is  introduced,  itia  separated  from  the  retf 
of  the  sentence  either  by  a  semicolon  or  a  colon ;  as,  '  The  scriptures  give  us  an  amiable  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity,  in  these  words;  GoH  w  Jotv/  " — Bile^t  Gram.  p.  116.  •'Eitfao'  tke 
colon  or  semicolon  may  be  used  when  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  qwech  ia  introduocd; 
as,  'Always  remember  thia  andait  maxim;  Know  thjfeM.'  *Tbe  soriptnres  giTe  va  as 
amiable  repreaentation  of  the  Deity,  in  these  words:  Godiehee.'" — BwOmms,  £.  G^^■■s.pLIS5. 

"lie  first  word  of  a  <{UOtation,  introduced  after  a  colon  [,  must  begin  with  a  coital]; 
as,  always  remember  thu  ancient  maxim  :  'Know  thyself.'  ' — BuUiotu,  E.  Croat,  p.  1  jO ; 
LemMt  Oram.  p.  106.  [Lennie  has  "Altoaf/t"  with  a  capital.]  "The  first  wwd  of  a 
quotation,  introduced  after  acolon,  or  icAeniiit  in  a  direct  form  :  as,  'Always  reroemberthis 
ancient  maxim :  Knoicthyitlf.'  'Our  great  lawgiver  says,  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me.'  "—iiwm^a  Oram.  Svo.  p.  284.  **  8.  The  first  word  of  a  quoUtion,  iMlraAMsrf 
mfitr  a  colon,  oc  tnteit  ft  it  in  a  direct  form.  ExArnxsa. — 'Always  remember  this  aDcteBC 
maxim,  ■  Know  thyself^* '  '  Our  great  Lawgiver  says,  Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  uid  follow 
me. '  "—-Wti^e Gram.  Abridged,  p.  17. 

"  Tall  me  in  whose  house  do  you  live." — JV.  Butler' $  Gram.  p.  65.  "  He,  that  acta  wisely, 
deserves  pruse." — lb.  p.  50.  "He,  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash." — lb  p.  51.  "Tha 
antecodeut  is  sometimes  omitted,  as,  *  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; '  that  is,  ht  wba, 
or  the  pereon  who." — Ih.  p.  51.  ■*  Thus,  '  Whoever  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  *  •  Who- 
ever does  no  good  does  harm."* — lb.  p.  53.  "Thus,  'Whoever  aina  will  aufi^.*  This 
saeana  tlut  any  one  without  exeepti(m  who  ains  will  sufier." — lb.  53. 

**  Letters  form  syllables,  syllables  words,  words  sentences,  and  sentences,  eombincd  ani 
connected  fonn  discourse." — Cooper'a  Plain  and  Practical  Gram.  p.  1.  "A  letter,  wl]iA 
fbrms  a  perfect  sound,  when  uttered  by  itself  is  called  a  vowel,  as :  a,  a.  — A.  p.  1.  **A 
propnnoun  iathanamettfan  individual,  aa:  John;  Boaton:  Hndaon;  America." — A.  p.  17. 

*■  Many  men  hare  been  capable  of  doing  a  wise  thing,  mora  a  cnaninythin^  bntTatyliwr 
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a  generous  thing." — P.  Dtait't  Gram.  p.  96.  "  In  the  place  of  an  elHpdl  of  th*  vnb  a 
comma  must  be  inserted/'—id.  p.  121.  "A.  commoa  noun  nnlimited  by  an  article  la  aome- 
timea  understood  in  ita  broadest  acceptation :  thus,  'Fithea  awim '  is  underaood  to  mean  ail 
fishes.   *Man  ia  mortal,'  oJ/men." — R.  p.  13. 

"  Thus  those  sounds  fanned  prinoipaUy  by  the  throat  are  called  guUurak.  Those  formed 
piineipaUy  by  the  palate  are  called  palatal$.  Those  formed  by  the  teeth,  dmAi/i— those  by 
the  lips,  AifiMJit— those  by  the  nose,  natalt,  ke."—P.  Davit'*  Oram.  p.  13.  "  Some  adjeotiTea 
are  compared  irr^ularly ;  as,  Good,  betUr,  beH.  Bad,  v>oru,  vxrat.  LMtlBt  UaU." — Fal* 
ftm'j  Gram..  Ist  Ed.,  p.  63  ;  Star.  Ed.,  p.  66. 

"  Under  the  four^  head  of  grammar,  therefore,  four  topica  wiU  be  considered,  Tiz.  PcNC- 
TCATlox,  Obthoefx,  Fioubbs,  and  Vebsipication." — Barf$  Oram,  p,  161. 
**  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
"Where  peril,  pain  and  death  are  Celt  no  more !  " 

Faioonet't  Foemt,  p.  136 1  Borrti£»  New  Gram.  9i. 

BAD  SKaUSH  BADLY  POINTED. 

Laasrar  I. — ^Uhdbb  VaBioira  Aulv. 

*'DiieoT«riea  of  meh  a  character  are  sometimes  made  in  gramaar  also»  and  such,  too,  k 
often  Aeir  origin  and  thor  end." — BtMont,  B.  Oram.  p.  191. 

"Tratert*,  (to  cross.)  To  deny  what  the  Oj^Kiatte  par^  has  allied.  To  trarerse  a 
indictment,  ftc.  is  to  deny  it." — Id.  ib.  p.  216. 

"  The  Ordinal  [nnmen^s]  denote  the  order  or  tveee*»i(m  in  which  any  nnmbsr  irf  penmi 
or  things  ia  mentioned,  as/nf.  tecond,  third,  fowth,  tec" — BUej/'t  Oram.  p.  22. 

"Nouna  have  three  persons,  First,  Seoohd,  and  Third.  The  First  person  Is  the  speaker, 
the  Second  ia  the  one  spoken  to,  the  TUrd  is  the  one  spoken  of."— Hart's  Oram.  p.  44. 

"Xoona  hare  three  eases,  Noimtann,  FossBasnn,  and  OanomB.  Th»  relation  indt- 
estedby  the  case  of  a  mmn  Inoliides  tiuee  ideas,  Tit:  those  <tf««(riMt,e4liM^  and  omwraA^" 
—ft.  p.  46. 

"In  speaking  of  animals  that  are  of  inferior  sfse,  or  whose  sex  is  not  known  or  not 
r^arded,  they  are  often  considered  as  without  sex  :  £hu8,  we  say  of  a  cat  *  tt  is  treacherous,* 
of  w  infant  ■  it  ia  beautiful,'  of  a  deer  *  it  waa  killed.'  "—Ib.  p.  89. 

"  When  thia  or  lAue,  thai  or  thoie,  rdiers  to  a  preceding  sentence  ,*  ihi;  or  theu,  refers  to 
the  latter  member  or  term ;  that,o,t  tkaWf  to  the  former.** — CAardUffs  Oram.  p.  136;  lea 
laiOh'a  Gram.  p.  102. 

"The  rearing  of  them  [i.  e.  of  pilants]  became  his  first  care,  their  fruit  his  first  food,  asd 
msrkiog  their  kinds  his  first  knowledge."— Jf.  £a<far'f  Gram.  p.  44. 

"After  the  period  used  with  abbrevuttions  wa  should  employ  other  points,  if  the  eon- 
Btmction  demands  it ;  thus,  after  Esq.  in  the  last  example,  there  should  ie,  besides  a  period, 
s  comma." — R.  p.  312. 

"In  the  plnrat^veibia  the  same  in  all  the  persons;  and  hence  the  principle  in  Rem. 
6,  under  Rule  [that  the  first  or  second  person  takes  precedence,]  is  not  applicable  to 
Tetba."— /A.  p.  158. 

*'  Rex  and  Tyraonus  are  of  very  different  characters.  The  one  rules  his  people  by  laws 
to  which  they  consent ;  the  other,  by  his  absolute  will  and  power :  tAat  is  called  freedom, 
Mil,  tyranny." — Murrot/'e  Key,  8to,  p.  190. 

"A  noun  ia  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  which  can  be  known,  or  mentioned, 
ai:  George;  London;  America ;  goodness;  charity." — Cooper' a  Plain  S;  Pract.  Gram.  p.  17. 

"Stymology  treats  of  the  classification  of  words  ;  their  Tsiious  modiiicationB  and  deriva- 
tions."—A^s  SOooi  Gram.  p.  9. 

"  To  punctuate  e<arectly  implies  a  thorough  acquaintance  wIHl  the  meaning  of  words 
tod  phnses,  as  well  as  of  all  their  eorreqwndmg  connexions." —  W.  Doj^a  PunetuatioM,  p.  31. 

"All  objects  which  belong  to  neither  the  male  norfemale  kind  are  cwadn«if0r.'*~ff>U'« 
Oram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  57.  "All  objects,  which  belong  to  neither  the  male  nor  female  kind,  are 
said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender." — Weid't  Gram.  Abridged,  p.  51. 

"The  Analysis  of  the  Sounds  in  the  En^ish  language  presented  in  the  preceding  atate- 
neata  are  auffidenUr  ezatt  for  the  pnqwse  in  hrad.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  it  forthag; 
can  consult  Dr.  Rush's  admirable  work,  *  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voiee.*"— fbiSf 
tai'a  B.  Oram,  1860,  §  66.  "  Nobody  confounds  the  name  of  w  or  y  with  their  sound  or 
phoaetic  import."— A.  {  74. 

*'  Order  is  Heareu's  first  law ;  and  this  contest. 
Some  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest."— iS.  p.  06. 

Lesson  II. — TTndeb  YABioira  Rules. 
ac^ectiTes  of  one  syllable,  the  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding — er  to  the  positive; 
sad  the  Superlative  by  adding — eti ;  as,  aweet,  ameier,  tioeeteat." — Buttiona,  Prin  of 
Gram.  p.  19. 

*>  In  monoayllablea  the  oDmparative  is  formed  adding  ar  or  r  to  the  positive,  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  est  wsf;  tBftaUjtaOertUMi  wm,  wjMrt."— id.  iVacC       p.  24. 
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In  these  lansuigea,  constructed  on  different  prinaplet  is  aToided,  the  study  of  one  is  res> 
dered  a  profltaue  introduction  to  tiie  study  of  another,  and  an  opportunity  is  famished  to 
the  enquiring  student  of  comparing  the  languages  in  their  grammatical  structure,  and  see- 
ing at  once  wherdn  they  agree,  and  wherem  they  differ.  —£tiMoiu,  Frbt.  of  E.  Gtm, 
Prof,  to  5th  Ed.,  p.  tiL 

*<  Ko  laiver  portiott  should  be  assigned  fbr  each  recitation  Qian  the  daaa  can  easilj  niss- 
ter,  and  till  th^  is  done,  a  new  portion  should  not  be  given  ont." — Id,  tft.  p.  tuL  "Ik 
acquisitions  made  in  erery  new  lesson  should  be  livetted  and  secured  by  repeated  mualL'' 
— Id.  ib,  p.  Tiii. 

«  The  personal  pronouns  may  be  parsed  briefly  thus ;  I,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  nw- 
culine  (or  feminine),  singular,  the  nominative.  Hit,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  maaouhH; 
singular,  the  pOAsessive.  &c." — Buiiiona,  E.  Gram.  p.  23  ;  Pretct,  Let,  p.  26. 

<*  When  the  male  and  female  are  expressed  by  distinct  terms  ;  as,  thrphtrdy  thepJter^ 
the  masculine  term  has  also  a  general  meaning,  expressing  both  mide  and  femde.  and  > 
always  to  be  used  when  the  office,  occupation,  profession,  &c.,  and  not  the  sex  of  the  ia£- 
vidual,  is  chiefly  to  be  expressed.  The  feminine  term  is  used  only  when  the  discrimiuatiaa 
of  sex  is  indispensably  necessary.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  *  the  Poete  of  this  country  sn 
distinguished  fay  correctness  of  taste,'  the  term  ■  Poet '  clearly  includes  both  maU  and  ft- 
mah  writers  bf  poetry." — Id.  E.  Gram.  p.  12 ;  Ait  Arutlj/i.  and  Praet.  Gram.  21. 

"Nouns  and  pronouns,  connected  by  conjunctions,  must  be  in  the  same  caoes." — btftt- 
mtUa  OroM.  p.  78.  "  YeAs,  connected  by  conjtmctions,  must  be  In  the  same  moods  mi 
tenses,  and,  when  in  the  sul^nnctiTe  present,  they  must  be  in  the  same  form." — lb,  p.  Ill 

'*  This  will  habituate  him  to  reflection — exercise  his  judgment  on  the  meaning  cX  me  an- 
thor,  and  without  any  great  effort  on  his  part,  impress  indelibly  on  his  memory,  Uie  rate 
which  he  is  required  to  give.  After  the  exercises  under  the  rule  have  been  goac  throng 
as  directed  in  the  note  page  96,  they  may  be  read  over  ^ain  in  a  corrected  state  the  popl 
making  an  emphasis  on  the  correction  made,  or  they  may  be  pre-=ented  in  writing  at  the 
next  reciiation."— £u//Km4,  Prin.  of  E.  Gram.,  2d  Ed.  Berised  and  Cor.,  p.  Tiii. 
'*  Man.  but  for  fW,  no  action  could  attend 
And  but  for  thU,  be  tAoutfht/ul  to  no  oad." — 0.  B.  Pn'nv'e  Gmnk,  Pnt,  ^  5. 


'*  *  Johnson  the  bookseller  and  staUoner,*  indicates  that  the  bookseller  and  the  statioa* 

are  epithets  belonging  to  the  same  person ;  *  the  bookseller  and  the  stationer '  would  indi- 
cate that  they  belong  to  different  persons." — BuUiotu,  E.  Gram.  p.  127. 

"Fait  is  an  adjective ;  parsed,  the  past  tense  or  perfect  participle  of  the  verb,  and  thn 
ought  not,  as  is  frcqucntiy  done,  to  be  confounded  with  each  other." — Id.  ib.  p.  148. 

**Not  only  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  but  the  very  selection  andamnge- 
ment  of  flie  words,  gives  English  pMtry  a  oharwster,  which  separates  it  widdy  fiom  ea»* 
mon  prose." — Id.  ib.  p.  178. 

"  Men  of  sound,  discriminating,  and  philosophical  minds — men  prepared  for  the  work  bj 
long  study,  patient  inve<!tigation,  and  extensive  acquirements,  have  labored  for  ages  to  »• 
prove  and  perfect  it,  and  nothing  is  hazarded  in  asserting,  that  should  it  be  unwiMly  atu- 
doned,  it  will  be  long  before  another  equal  in  beauty,  statrility  and  nsefulcess,  be  peodoeel 
in  its  stead."— /rf.  ib.  p.  191. 

"The  Article  The,  on  the  other  hand  is  used  to  restrict,  and  is  therefore  termed  T'Jtm'm 
Its  proper  office  is  to  call  the  attention  to  a  particular  individual  or  class,  or  to  any  nombet 
of  aoel^  and  is  used  with  nouns  in  either  the  singular  or  plural  number." — Id.  ib.  p.  IM. 

'*  Hence  also  the  infinitive  mood,  a  participle,  a  member  (ff  a  sentence,  or  a  -pmpeaitiaa^ 
forming  together  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  prepontion,  and  being 
the  name  of  an  act  or  circumstance,  ore  in  construction,  regarded  as  nouns,  and  are  nsosBy 
called  *  substantive  phrases ; '  as  '  To  plai/  is  pleasant,'  'His  beinff  an  expert  dancrr  ia  no  rec- 
ommendation,' '  Let  your  motto  be  Honesty  it  the  best  policy'  " — Id.  ib.  p.  191, 

*'  In  accordance  with  his  definition,  Murray  has  divided  verbs  into  three  class ea,  AtHn, 
FvMtw,  and  Neuto',  and  includes  in  the  first  class  fraMiIiM  verbs  Oidy*  and  ia  the  last  al 
verbs  used  fnAwMfNw^."— /li.     p.  200. 

**  Moreover,  as  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to  isseUtmnexpreosed,  (thi 
pronouns  /  and  thou  being  used  in  its  stead,)  a  noun  is  very  seldom  in  the  flrat  peraon. 
often  in  the  second,  and  almoet  never  in  either,  unless  it  be  a  proper  noon,  or  a  oommoa 
noun  personified." — BnUiont,  Pract.  Let.  p.  18. 

"  In  using  the  above  exercises  it  will  save  much  time,  which  is  all  important,  if  the  pajsl 
be  taught  to  say  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nouns  in  the  fewest  words  pOH^Ue.  and  to  sa^ 
them  ^ways  in  the  same  order  as  above." — Id.  ib.  p.  21. 


"  In  any  phrase  or  sentence  the  adjecUves  qualifying  a  noun  may  generally  be  found  by 
prefixing  the  phrase  '"What  kind  c^*  to  the  noon  in  the  fenn  of  a  qneotion ;  as,  Wlnt 
Kind  of  a  horse }  What  kind  of  a  stone }  What  kind  AT  a  way?  The  word  *ww»-h.;yg  the 
mswer  to  the  question  is  an  adjective."— /if.  0.  p.  33. 
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**  In  the  fonowing  exerciw  let  the  pupil  flnt  point  out  the  nouni,  snd  then  tba  acyoodrei ; 
and  tell  how  he  knowi  them  to  be  K"—Id.  ib.  p.  2S. 

*'  In  the  following  Bentences  pi^t  out  the  improper  ellipeis.  Show  why  ft  is  improper, 
and  correct  it." — Id.  ib,  p.  124. 

"SiNOCLAB  PaOKOOHS.  PtCBAL  PaONOUXfl. 

1.  I — am  bein(;  Bmitten.  1.  We— are  being  smitten. 

2.  Thou — art  bung  smitten.  2.  Ye  or  70U— are  being  smitten. 
S.  He — is  being  smittoi.  3.  They — are  being  smitten." 

HV^Af  4  PAilot.  Gram.  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  n.- UTTERANCE. 

Utterance  19  the  art  or  act  of  vocal  expression.  It  includes  the  principles 
of  articulation,  of  pronunciation,  and  of  elocution. 

SECTION  I.  — OF  ARTICULATION. 
Articulation  is  the  forming  of  words,  hy  the  voice,  with  reference  to  their 
component  letters  and  souncU. 

ARTICLE  I.  — OF  THE  DEFINITION. 

Artioalation  dificrs  from  pronunciation,  in  having  more  particular  regard  to  the 
elements  of  words,  and  in  not  emhnunng  accent.*  A  recent  author  defines  it  thua : 
"Abticulatioh  ia  the  act  of  forming,  with  ^0  oi^ns  of  speech,  theelemnntsof  vocal 
language.*' — ComxtocVt  Elocution^  p.  16.  And  again  :  "A  good  articnlation  is  the 
perfect  utterance  of  the  elements  of  vocal  language." — Ibid. 

An  other  describes  it  more  elaborately  thus :  "Abticulatioh,  in  language,  is  the 
forming  of  the  human  voice,  accompanied  by  the  breath,  in  some  (gw  consonants,  into 
the  simple  and  compound  sounds,  called  vowels,  consonants,  and  diphthongs,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  organs  of  speech;  and  the  uniting  of  those  vowels,  consonants,  and 
diphthongs,  together,  so  as  to  form  syllables  and  words,  and  constitute  spoken  ha- 
gOMge^—BoSa'* J^cKt  lairod.f  p.  7. 

ARTICLE  IL  — OP  GOOD  ARTICULATION. 

Correctness  in  articulation  is  of  such  importance,  that  without  it  speech  or  reading 
becomes  not  only  inelegant,  but  often  absolutely  uniatelligible.  Tbo  opposite  faults 
are  mumbling,  muttering,  mincing,  lisping,  slurring,  mouthing,  drawling,  hesitating, 
stammering,  misreading,  and  the  like. 

"A  good  aKiculation  consists  in  giving  every  letter  in  a  syllable  its  due  proportion 
of  sound,  according  to  the  most  approved  custom  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in  making 
such  a  distinction  between  the  syllables  of  which  words  are  eomposed,  that  the  ear 
shall  without  difEculty  acknowledge  their  number;  and  perceive,  at  once,  to  which 
syllable  each  letter  belongs.  Where  these  points  are  not  observed,  the  articulation  is 
proportionably  defective."— iSAen'i2tm*<  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  50. 

Distinctness  of  articulation  depends,  primarily,  upon  the  ability  to  form  the  moh 
pic  elements,  or  sounds  of  letters,  by  the  organs  of  epeech,  in  the  manner  which  the 
custfjm  of  the  language  demands ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  upon  the  avoidance  of  that 
precipitancy  of  utterance,  which  is  greater  than  the  full  and  accurate  play  of  the  or- 
gans will  allow.  If  time  be  not  given  for  the  full  enunciation  of  any  word  which  we 
attempt  to  speak,  some  of  tbo  syllables  will  of  course  be  either  lost  by  eliidon  or 
sonnded  confusedly. 

Just  articulation  gives  even  to  a  feeble  voice  greater  power  and  reach  than  the 
loudest  vociferation  can  attain  without  it.  It  delivers  words  from  the  lips,  not  muti- 
Uied,  diatorted,  or  corrupted,  but  aa  the  acknowledged  sterling  currency  of  thought; 
— "  as  beautiful  coins  newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  accurately  impremed, 
perfectly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  sharp,  in  due  succes- 
sion, and  of  doe  weight." — Austin*i  Ckironomia,  p.  38. 

•  A»  KMni  u  UiiBiii^  prac««di,  tnrn  nwn  artitvlailim,  to  ecbmnej,  and  eotineeUra,  accent  baOMMS  Um 
gnM*  of  Ui«  Ttric*.  It  U  rooDdcd  noon  an  obscure  perception  ■jiiim«tr7,  ud  proporUon,  batman  ttw  dllhr- 
Mtaaosda  UMtannUarad.'*— iVMMM'«  Ofammar^ Uu  OmiM  Imfsor*,  p. 06. 
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Obs. — Tile  prindf^M  of  articulation  constitute  the  cMef  exerci»«  gf  ill  tboie  who  ui 
leanung  either  to  speak  or  to  read.  So  ftr  aa  they  are  apegiflcaUjr  tanght  ia  tfaia  wad, 
they  wUl  be  found  in  thoae  sections  vhich  treat  of  the  powers  of  the  letter*. 

SECTION  n.  — OF  PRONUNCIATION. 
Pronnnciatioa,  as  disUngoished  from  elocutioQ,  or  delivery,  is  the  ntteruee 
of  words  taken  separately.    The  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  or  ttuUfUt 
of  ^moiar  which  teaches  it,  is  frequently  called  Orthoepy. 

Pronunciation,  or  orthoepy,  requires  a  knowledge  of  die  just  powers  the 
letters  in  all  their  combinations ;  of  the  distinction  of  quantity  is  vowds  lad 
syllables ;  and  of  the  force  and  seat  of  the  accent. 

ARTICLE  I.  —  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  LETTERS. 

The  JUST  POWEES  of  the  letters,  are  those  sounds  which  are  given  to  them  \ij  Ai 
best  readers.  These  are  to  be  learned,  as  readiag  is  learned,  partly  from  exani[k 
and  partly  from  saoh  books  as  show  or  aid  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  however,  that  considerable  variety,  even  in  the  povNS 
letters,  is  produced  by  the  character  and  occasion  of  what  is  uttered.  It  is  wAuk 
by  Walker,  that,  "  Some  of  the  vowels,  when  n«tiier  under  the  accent,  nordoRdlj 
a  oonsonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opener  or  a  closer  sound,  according  to  tlx 
solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rabidity  of  our  delivery."— PnwowWfcj 
Diet,  Preface,  p.  4.  In  cursory  speech,  or  lo  such  reading  as  imitates  it,  ercn  ifa> 
best  scholars  utter  ipaoy  letters  with  quicker  and  obscurer  sonnds  than  ought  ewti 
be  given  them  in  solemn  dtaoourse.    "In  public  speakine,"  says  Bipfnn^isii 

every  word  should  be  uttered,  as  though  it  were  spoken  singly.  The  solemDitj  4. 
an  oration  justifies  and  demands  such  scrupulous  disUnctness.  That  careful  pmoh 
ciatiou  which  would  be  ridiculously  pedantic  in  colloquial  intercourse,  is  aa  oMStri 
requisite  of  good  elooution." — Art  of  PubUe  Speaiang,  p.  xzxvii. 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OF  QUANTITY. 

QuxNTiTT,  or  TiHK,  in  pronunciation,  is  the  measure  of  sounds  or  syllables  in  R> 
gard  to  their  duration  ;  and,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  supposed  ever  to  detenauie  (ban 
to  be  either  long  or  short.* 

The  absolute  time  in  which  syllables  are  uttered,  is  very  variable,  and  mA  be 
different  to  suit  different  subjects,  passions,  and  occasions ;  but  their  relative  Icsgtli 
or  shortaess  may  nevertheless  be  preserved,  and  generally  must  be,  especially  in  R* 
cddng  poetry. 

Our  long  syllables  are  chiefly  those  which,  having  sounds  naturally  capble  of 
being  lenguiencd  at  pleasure,  are  made  long  by  falling  under  some  stress  eiiber  sf 
accent  or  of  emphasis.  Our  short  syllables  arc  the  weaker  sounds,  which,  being  ^ 
less  significant  words,  or  parts  of  words,  are  uttered  without  peculiar  stress 

Obb. — Aa  quantity  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  the  utterance  of  poetical  composiluw,  da 
aulQect  irill  be  further  considned  under  the  head  of  Verufication. 

* Aeeoidlng  to  JflbBMn,  Walkir,  WAalv,  WoeMtw,  ftnd  p«rt»spt  til  other  lnl«agnvt>mi  ^■■"Wi* 
pSBnsr,  to^i  TIm  mtuan  of  tim*  la  yKoaamOat »  (yOoftfe."  And,  to  thU  malii  fdaa,  art  tammA. "  ■ 
H  I  know,  ftU  th*  dUTcrent  deBDlUong  ercr  Kl««n  nf  U  bv  gnmnwriana  and  crilica,  czGep*  tltat  4kh  iff*"! 
laAM  Homnhny'i  BiwlMi  PraM4r,pQbfisIndlnl8«.  Intfals  work— (ht  imM  elabonttnidtliiB»i» 
pRhoDitTC,  (bough  not  Uie  most  uenntto  or  aonilitont  troatlM  «•  bsn  on  tfat  Mhjact — Timt  ud  t^waqw 
oxpMned  npuntelr,  u  twtnB  "  tteo  dutiiul  Ikingt ; "  nod  lbs  Utter  |a  inpiraMd  not  to  h»Te  v^vd  lo 
b«l  BolBljr  to  tbo  amMuW  oT  ■onad  |l*aii  to  oMb  nllaUo. 

ThU  U  not  onljrftfcndftildiKbietiai,  butKmUenlbmoratloD— uid  one  whiob,  io  aajr  viav,  bw  Ut^^*^ 
ommsnd  ft.  Xbs  antbor'i  «spluuUoiu  of  botb  lim*  ud  fuantitf—oT  thoir  cbiractorinki,  dilhtw*,  "* 
nibdlTblotu— itf  UMlr»l«UoMto«toboU»r,topaotlanainbft»,to  emphacb  nitd  cndenM,  or  lo  KMotMi 
■ennt— u«dluUsdarintloanndbluaiTtf''tfaMitadiBk«Itenna,n'>m  sad  VMSttiy"— an  hinlljjix* 
elenr  enoa^  to  bo  Mtlathetorjr.  AceordlDf>  to  bla  theory,  '*  Poetic  ntunben  uo  eoBpoMd  oTiMr  ud 
Uee  altcmBtolr ; "  Ipoge  6;}  bot  the  dUtoenee  or  proportion  betwMo  the  tfauM  or  tbew  ctaSM*  ofgUy^ 
holde  to  be  indtltmntuMe,    becuue  their  lengthi  ire  verioni  "  He  beK*D  with  destn)Tbt|  the  proper  OMM 
•f  qoutKj,  or  lime,  u  being  tiiiur  long  or  lAori,  by  the  nwlen  neotnitloo  of  as  Indaflidto  oWBbwef"ogg 
iiatt  tengihs ;  "  nylng  of  our  lylUblvi  at  l»Tge,  "wme  are  lono,  Mwm  saon,  nnd  Mm  aie  fttmt^l^ 
leratHS ;  ■•,  tMt,  not,  eon,  fco.  anehort  eounds;  malr.  nale,  eoMe,  and  gratv  are  loug.  SeaMofonTdfkvai* 
mnde  are  LomBS  nox ;  aM,voie4,nout,  minw(,6oimJ,  fto.  OiansanMai  MbnotmsuaBUn'Mf'' 
JbmpAny'j  JVoMNfy,  p.  4.  1 

Onaaeherae  like  tUa,  It  mut  eTidMiUT be  Impoaalble  to dctwiniiM,  wHh any  certainty, eWber wfa«l tff^ 
are  ioitf  and  wbateW(,orwliatlathedUleranMori;attobBt»MBMyiiaooribetoimnen^ 
(bna,  or  qpsoti^,  wbieh  is  leiw,  thM,vaH<ni$lyMttrmeMtt»,otlMftT  ttiU,  and  apln  Miwufp  ■iiii"*"' 
Ho  marrel  tijen  that  the  lafenioiui  aathor  aoani  aome  Uoaa  in  a  duwems  peenUar  to  Mwrlf. 
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ARTICLE  in.  — OP  ACCENT. 

Accent,  as  oommoDly  nnderatood,  is  the  peculiar  stress  whiob  we  laj  upon  some 
particular  syllable  of  a  word,  whereby  that  syllable  in  distiDgmshed  firom  and  nbore 
the  rest ;  as,  gram'-mar,  gram-tnd-ri'an. 

Every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  one  of  its  syllables  accented  ;  and  som»> 
times  a  eorapouud  word  bos  two  accents,  nearly  equal  iu  force;  as,  e'ven-hand'edt 
home' -depart' ment,* 

Besides  the  chief  or  primary  accent,  when  the  word  is  long,  for  the  sake  of  hai^ 
mony  or  distinctness,  we  often  give  a  secondary  or  less  forcible  accent  to  an  other 
syllable ;  as,  to  the  last  of  tem'-per-a-ture',  and  to  the  second  of  tn  dem'-ni-Ji-ctt^'tum. 

"Accent  seems  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  etymology.  In  words  from 
the  Sason,  the  accent  is  geuemlly  on  the  root;  in  words  from  the  learned  l&oguages, 
it  is  generally  on  the  termination ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  diflferent  accent  we  lay 
on  some  words,  to  di^itinguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation ;  namely,  the  radical,  the  termtnational,  and  the  dbtinctive.  — 
Walker^s  Principles,  No.  491  ;  Z.  Murray's  Grammar,  8to,  p.  236. 

A  full  and  open  pronunciation  of  the  long  vowel  sounds,  a  clear  articulaUon  of  the 
consonants,  a  forcible  and  ncll-ptaccd  accent,  and  a  distinct  utterance  of  tiie  nnaooent- 
ed  syllables,  distingulih  the  elegant  speaker. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  ]. — ^The  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  ia  eonfesMdlj  very  difficult  to  be 
mastered.  Its  rules  and  their  exceptions  are  so  numerous,  that  few  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  any  general  system  of  them.  Nor,  among  the  dilFerent  systems  which 
have  been  published,  is  there  any  which  is  ■worthy  in  all  respects  to  be  accounted  a  bIand- 
ASD.  And,  if  we  i^peal  to  custom,  the  custom  even  of  the  best  speakers  is  far  from  an 
entire  nnUivmity.  JPerhsps  the  most  popular  directory  on  this  aulgeot  b  Walkez's  Crltieal 
Pronouncing  Dictioiury.  The  "  Principles  of  English  nonunciation,"  which  this  author  has 
furnished,  occupy  fifty-six  closely-printed  octavo  pages,  and  are  still  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  our  orthoepy  by  rule.  They  are,  however,  highly  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  consulted  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  master  of  this  subject.  In  its  vocabulary,  or 
stock  of  words,  this  Dictionary  is  likewise  deficient.  Other  lexicographers  have  produced 
several  later  works,  of  high  value  to  the  student ;  and.  though  no  one  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  pronunciation  so  elaborately  as  did  Walker,  some  may  have  given  the  results  of  their 
diligcDce  in  a  form  more  useful  to  the  generality  of  their  consulters.  Among  the  good  ones» 
ia  the  UniTeraal  and  Critieal  Dictionary  of  Joseph  E.  Worcester. 

Obs.  2. — Our  modem  aocentnation  of  Greek  or  Latin  words  ia  regulated  almost  wholly 
by  the  noted  rule  of  Sanetiua,  which  Walker  has  coined  'and  EnglisMd  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  Key,  and  of  which  the  fbllowing  is  a  new  veruon  or  jwaphrase,  never  before  printed : 

Ruts  FOR  THE  ACCENTIXO  OP  LaTUC. 

One  syllable  has  stress  of  course, 
And  words  of  tuv  XheJSnt  enforce 

In  longer  words  the  penuit  guides. 

Its  quantity  the  point  decides ; 

1£  httff,  'tis  there  the  accent's  due. 

If  a/iort,  accent  the  ieut  but  two ; 

For  accent,  in  a  Latin  word. 

Should  ne'er  go  higher  than  the  third. 
This  rale,  or  the  substance  of  it,  has  beuune  very  important  by  long  and  eztendve  use ;  but 
it  should  be  observed,  that  stress  on  monosyllables  is  more  properly  empAmsi*  than  aecmti 
uid  that,  in  English,  the  accent  governs  quantity,  rather  than  quantity  the  accent. 

•  R  was  ths  daemtoe  of  SiMildsii,  and  parluin  of  oni-  old  l«slcagra.^im  fa  gcDciaJ,  that  no  BsBfirti  word  mt 
Law  Moro  thin  imt/iiH  nrrrnf ;  btit|  Id  sonwmodvm  dkUonsrln,  m  BoUon's,  «di1  WoiCMter's,  dubv  words  ars 
■Hutad  wirtasyliMtwe;  and  a  Ibw  m  kItcd  by  Bollc*  u  having  thmn.  BhnMaa  smnMaalj  sfflmiMl,  tbat 
"r•My1Mrrflla•aa■eMn^'' tvMi"Bllnon(iqrtUblts,Uw  partlthHslOttsnMpted.'*— I>ct)0V*  on  EloeMioH,  pp. 
n  and  71.    And  ytt  mora  erroneottrij  :  ■*  Tho  'sstnu  of  BDgUsta  words  eontbHng  In  accent,  ai  tbat  of 

■ytUUsi  la  aitleaWloB ;  wo  know  that  thm  an  a*  mMir  tyBoMn  aa  im  Amt  fflAwlote  mvndt,  and  uj  muMy 
w«n#)  St  w<  ktar  tnttMt$."~I6.  p.  TO.  Tet  In  had  mU  beim,  ta  tba  tama  loetnn :  **  The  loogn-  polys;  Uablei, 
bava  ftcqiKntlj  tiw  oeetMj,  bnt  one  is  so  tnneh  atroagor  than  tbo  otbsr,  as  to  sb«w  Hist  It  Is  bnt  ono  w<vd ;  and 
tha  ioferfor  a«o«nt  Is  always  ItM  Ibretble,  than  any  aooont  that  la  tb*  rinfia  nw  In  a  word."— A.  p.  61.  Walls 
MInMMeeDtaairitmlgbtHeonimaysyllablworawoTd;  bat,  fn  hli  txtmple*,  he  p1ac«s  K  en  no  mors  than 
one  :  "Ateeni  is  lAcafrfH  whleh  bbM  on  otwvr  mom  M  a  word,  tai  proonoelBtton ;  as,  raMrherale,  nu- 

dn<ai«.'' —  WiUi^a  SeAool  Oram.  p.  VSk.  AeaoidlaK  to  this  loose  deflnltlon,  be  mlKht  is  wall  have  aeceated  at 
lart  OM  other  syllaMalnaaehirfihassaiamplsi;  for  thenaMins,eertalDly,lobe  soma  Uttis  stiess  on  af<  and 
toi.  ror  saodir  otbar  dalnitlons  of  aoesBt,  sso  <»iBp.  IV,  Beotlin  td,  Vmifieaiim  ;  sol  ths  "Tt*—]  itote 
liftiiliU  (oOba.  Mob  Protodf. 
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SECTION  in.  — OF  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  is  the  graoefol  utterance  of  vords  that  are  arranged  into  so- 
tences,  and  form  discourse. 

Elocution  requires  a  knowledge,  and  right  application,  of  emphaus,  pauses, 
inflections,  and  UmeB. 

ARTICLE  L  — OF  EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis  is  the  peculiar  stress  of  voice  which  we  1st  upon  some  particnlar  wori 
or  words  in  a  scntenee.  which  are  thereby  distinguished  fnwi  the  rest  as  bang  ran 
especially  ngnificant.* 

As  accent  enforces  a  syllable,  and  g^ves  character  to  a  word  ;  so  emphasis  distia- 
guishes  a  word,  and  often  determines  the  import  of  a  sentence.  The  rignt  placing  i 
aceent,  in  the  utterance  of  words,  is  therefore  not  more  important,  than  the  rigb 
placing  of  emphasis,  in  the  utterance  of  sentences.  If  no  empliasis  be  used,  diseosnt 
becomes  vapid  and  inane  ;  if  no  accent,  words  can  hardly  be  reoognited  as  Ekigli^ 

"  Emphasis,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  the  great  regulator  of  quantity.  Tbragb 
the  qnantity  of  our  syllables  is  fixed,  in  words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mnti- 
ble,  when  [the]  words  arc  [ar]ranged  in[to]  sentences ;  the  long  being  changed  intt 
short,  the  short  into  long,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  words  with  regard  b 
meaning :  and,  as  it  is  b;  emphasis  only,  that  the  meaning  can  be  pointed  oat,  em|»i- 
sis  must  be  the  regulator  of  toe  qnantity." — L,  Murray's  Gram,  p,  246.t 

"  Emphaas  changes,  not  only  the  qnanHty  of  words  and  syllables,  bat  dan,  in 
particular  cases,  the  seat  of  the  accent.  This  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  exaa- 
ples :  *  He  shall  tncrease,  but  I  shall  <2iecrease.'  *  There  is  a  di£ference  betweca 
giving  and /orgiving.*  *  In  this  species  of  oomposition.TiZaunbility  ia  mudi  noR 
essential  than  probability.*  In  those  examples,  the  emphasis  requires  the  accent  ts 
be  placed  on  syllables  to  which  it  does  not  commonly  belong." — lb.  p.  247. 

In  order  to  know  what  words  are  to  be  made  emphatic,  the  speaker  or  reader  mot 
give  constant  heed  to  the  sense  of  what  be  utters ;  his  only  sure  guide.  In  this  matte. 
Being  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  tbe  sentiments  which  he  is  about  Id 
pronounce.  He  must  also  guard  against  the  error  of  mnlttplying  emphatic  words  too 
much;  for,  to  overdo  in  this  way,  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  emphasb  is  used. 
To  manage  this  stress  with  exact  proprie^.  is  therefore  one  of  the  surest  evidaioei 
both  of  a  quick  undetstandiag,  and  of  a  doUc&te  and  just  taste. 

ARTICLE  n.  — OF  PAUSES. 

Pauses  are  cessations  in  utterance,  which  serve  equally  to  relieve  the  speaker,*aod 
to  render  language  intelligible  and  pleasing. 

Pauses  are  of  three  kinds :  first,  distinctivt  or  sentential  pauses, — snch  as  form  tit 
divirions  required  by  the  sense ;  secondly,  tmphatie  or  rhetorical  peases,— eodi  ■ 

*  AeeonVnK  ^  Dr.  Kinb,  Emphirii  It — "  a  itien  of  to1c«  on  on*  or  mot*  wordt  of  m  Mst*Dc«,  dtattognrirt^ 
tbem  by  Int«n«ttr  or  pMuUuit?  of  manning."— PAiVojopAyo/tAf  Vi>nM,p.28Z.  Again,  b*  define*  ttaox:  **^cr«i 
b  the  Ox«d  but  iDexprMClTe  dUclniitlon  of  lytlAblM  by  qvanlUfand  ilrtu:  tllkebotti  in  pUc«  And  DttSR.sbMkM 
th«  words  m  pronoanocd  dnglj  from  the  oolomna  of  »  TOMbuhuy.  or  mnuMtedlr  In  tha  mi  fa*  «f  atcoatt. 
EmplMtiM  mar  be  defined  to  b«  Um  r^rcwn  but  occasioaftl  dtetinotlon  of  a  if  liable,  and  i  nn— niwllj  «r 
vbole  word,  byona  or  more  of  the  upeclfle  modes  of  time,  fKalily,  force,  or  piuk." — /Aicf. 

t  1.  TbU  doctrine,  though  tm*  in  ttt  main  intent,  and  etpMlftll;  applicable  to  the  poMic  qBSaUty  of  TrrwMnrf 
latiJH,(tbe  olaoi  of  word*  moM  ftaqnenUy  lued  In  EdkHhi  pMtry.)  It,  porfaapa,  rather  too  ctroDgly  MaMd  If 
Mum; ;  beeanae  it  agree*  not  witb  other  •tataments  of  hit,  concerning  th*  power  of  «ccmu  «««r  quatkr :  nil 
beoaoBe  the  effect  of  kocent.  u  a  "  regnlator  of  quantify,"  truiy,  on  th*  whole,  be  as  gnat  as  that  of  iinnAarti 
Sberidm  contradlctahimMlf  jetmoia  poiDledl;  on  tUa  MittjMt;  aodfal*  d)>ci«paiicl«*  Vajr  h*n  bcM  th* 
<dent«  of  Hum?'*.  Tito  qtmtUUy  of  oar  ajutble*  !•  perpMoaUr  ni^lnf  with  Ut*  aaoaa,  and  la  /ar  Om  mm 
part  rffulaftd  bji  shphasu." — Stfrtdton^f  Ahlsrieoi  OrM.  p,  (A.  AitBin :  "  It  to  by  tb*  tmon  ekt^f  ttat** 
quantitu  of  onr  srllahlea  is  n^uUtad.'*— fik«Hrfa»*a  Ltetmru  m  StocMunt,  p.  67.  Set  Gbap.  IT,  Sm.  U,  Oto  I 
and  maxElaal  note  on  Obi.  8. 

2.  Some  writer*  erroneoneljr  oonfotmd  rmpluuu  with  aeetni ;  e*paoially  tbof*  who  UHk*  aecant,  and  net  ^m*- 
tltj,  tbe  foanda^n  of  Tersa.  Contrarj  to  common  uaag*,  and  to  hi*  own  dofloilloa  of  Kcoant,  WsO*  Mta  X 
upon  hlin  toBar,  "The  term  aeerni  I*  also  applied,  in  poetry,  to  the  atreas  laid  on  moKPyllabie  wont*  ;  aa, 

'  Content  li  wrobA,  the  riohe*  of  th*  miMd.'—DrydtH." — WtUt't  StAoot  Omnmar,  p.  1^ 
It  doca  not  appear  that  *tr«ea  laid  on  mono*; liable*  Is  any  mora  fttlj  termed  aetttU,  when  U  occur*  ta  the  MJBf 
rf  jt^'rj.  thii  ■^^^^'n  It  t^f  M"Ttnrc  r'  Prn'c.    f^iDrrI:i!i,  who  nakcs  iio  Wit'i  I'i.'i'inr'Io^.  t'llt.I;*  arrrc^  r***- 
I  III  I  nliki'  til  t'mi)1iiiKi-  uiiil  to  llii'  ijutiiti.v  "i  n  Ixoi*  th  ■■'«<.  Hn>l  \.*t.  it>  ri-L'^inl!  m'-iiiHt  llibki-  nm 
Ixit'i '     IIU  wur<l>  HIM  Uiivr :  ■' M'lii"*- lluhlrs  nn- -ulIi^'Iiiit*  •u-'ciiti-'l, -nuirtrnhK  Ott.     I  hi*  <lr;*r>i.(.i  cntr^lt 
Ifirir  UV  2  inw  or       rn>^,aut ;        m  the  »«.ti^.  «>■(»  (  l*iut  itus  ■>■  /•■••••t.    \Sr  ri  t.-o'  vitv  ■•v/tAva-.  i«  _») 
«ri>ri,  vt      [rt*:  proper  itarvimi  tu  a  loa^  to  eel,  uU.iuu-.  oi'r'ii.'i/fj;  i  ."  —  Cmre.^.       Xtit  (ita^u.  p. 
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particularly  call  the  hearer's  attention  to  s(»nething  vhioh  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be, 
uttered  ;  and  lastly,  poetical  or  harmonie  pauses,— anch  as  are  pconliar  to  the  uUei^ 
ance  of  motrical  compositions. 

The  duration  of  the  disdnctive  pauses  ebould  be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  con- 
nexion between  the  parts  of  the  discourse.  The  shortest  are  long  enough  for  the 
taking  of  some  breath  ;  and  it  is  proper,  tbns  to  relieve  the  voice  at  every  stop,  if 
needful.  This  we  may  do,  slightly  at  a  comma,  more  Iwarely  at  a  semicolon,  still 
more  so  at  a  colon,  and  completely  at  a  peiiod. 

Faoses,  whether  in  reading  or  in  public  discourse,  ought  always  to  be  formed  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  naturally  form  them  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation ;  and 
Dot  after  the  stiff,  artificial  manner  which  many  acqture  at  school,  by  a  mere  mechani- 
cal  attention  to  the  common  punctuation. 

Forced,  unintentional  pauses,  which  accidentally  divide  words  that  ought  to  be 
spoken  in  close  oonoexion,  are  always  disagreeable ;  and,  whether  the^  arise  from 
exhaustion  of  breath,  from  a  habit  of  faltering,  or  from  uoacqaaiDtance  with  the  text, 
they  are  eirors  of  a  kind  utterly  incompatible  with  graceful  elocution. 

Emphatic  or  rhetoiical  pauses,  the  kind  least  frequently  used,  may  be  made  imme- 
diately before,  or  immediately  after,  something  whicn  the  speaker  thinks  particularly 
important,  and  on  which  be  would  fix  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Their  effect  is 
Eimilar  to  that  of  a  strong  emphasis ;  and,  like  this,  tbey  must  not  be  employed  too 
often. 

The  harmonie  pauses,  or  those  whieh  are  peculiar  to  poetry,  are  of  three  kinds :  the 
Jmtd pause,  which  marks  the  end  of  each  line ;  the  ctaural  or  divisional  pome, 
which  commonly  divides  the  line  near  the  middle ;  and  the  minor  reffi,  or  demi' 
emuras,  which  often  divide  it  sUll  further. 

In  the  reading  of  poetry,  these  pauses  ought  to  be  observed,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  reference  to  the  senee ;  for,  to  read  verse  exactly  as  if  tt  were  prose,  will  often 
rob  it  of  what  chie8y  distinguishes  it  from  prose.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  appear* 
ance  of  angsong,  or  affected  tone,  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  agiunst. 

ARTICLE  in.  — OP  INFLECTIONS. 

IsvLECTiosa  are  those  peculiar  variations  of  the  human  voice,  by  which  a  continu- 
ous sound  is  made  to  pass  from  one  note,  key,  or  pitch,  into  an  other.  The  passage 
of  the  voice  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  shriller  note,  is  called  the  rising  or  upward 
inflection.  The  passage  of  the  voice  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  or  graver  note,  iacalled 
the  falling  or  downward  inflection.  These  two  opposite  inflections  may  be  heard  in 
the  following  examples :  1.  The  rising,  "Do  you  mean  to  gof"  2.  The  falling, 
"When  will  you  gbf* 

In  general,  questions  that  may  be  answered  by  yes  cr  no,  require  the  rising  infleo 
tion;  while  those  which  demand  any  other  answer,  must  be  uttered  with  the  falling 
inflection.  These  slides  of  the  voice  are  not  commonly  marked  in  writing  or  in  our 
printed  books ;  hot,  wben  there  is  oocaaon  to  note  then,  we  apply  the  acute  accent  to 
the  former,  and  the  grave  accent  to  the  latter.* 

A  union  of  these  two  inflections  upon  the  same  syllable,  is  called  a  eircumficx,  a 
vave,  ot  tL  "  eircumjlex  injlection."    When  the  slide  is  first  downward  and  then 

*  Hot  only  wa  Um  lDfl«edtMU  d«iiotMl  oooailoiwIlT  by  th«  Bccaitnal  nuu-ki,  Imt  they  mra  wnBMlniw  txpnMity 
idemtified  Kt/M  aecentt.  Mug  called  by  that  D«ina.  Ttili  pncttce,  boweTcr,  U  pUlnlj'  ottJoctioiiabla.  It  confoundJ 
Utings  known  Co  be  dlff«i«ut,— men  ttrm  witb  eleTaUon  or  deprawlon,— aod  id*j  lead  to  tbe  luppoaitloD,  thatto 
Mvmt  a  (jltable,  b  to  inHaet  the  f  olce  upon  tt.  Sneh  iadmd  has  been  tha  pua*  of  tOKuy  eoneornlag  tbe  natim 
oi  Gnak  and  Latin  aeevnti,  bat  of  the  EDglUh  accan^Uie  common  Idea  la,  that  It  to  onlj  a  gtmlit  fore*  dlkln- 
foliblDg  tome  one  lyllable  of  a  word  tnm  tbe  reet.  Walker,  bowerer,  In  the  ftraDp  account  he  Klrea  ]a  hit 
K«7)  oC  "  what  we  mean  bj  tht  accrtU  and  f  nantify  of  onr  own  langoa^,"  chargM  tbto  currant  opinion  with 
oTor,  rt  lawn  Hag  from  Sberidan  and  Nam,  who  held  It ;  and,  bavlDf  aaierted,  that,  "  In  ipeakiDK,  the  toke  to 
eontlDQallT  stilling  npwardt  or  downwards,"  proceed!  to  contradict  blmRcIf  tbns  ;  "Ab  bigb  and  low,  loud  and 
•oft,  fbrclblaand  fcebte,  are  compatatlTe  term*,  worda  of  one  Bjillable  pronoanced  alooe,  and  wlthont  nUiion  to 
otbcr  worda  or  ijllablet,  ean»ot  bt  mid  to  havt  amf/  ktxtm.  The  only  dUlinctlon  to  which  ineb  wordsare  llabla^ 
toaa  (ttewliMor  rfrTirunM  of  «oic*.when  wecomparo  the  b^nniog  wltb  ttie  end  of  the  word  orijllable.  Tbu 
anono^llable,  eonddered  vinicl.f ,  rlwa  TVnm  a  towM*  to  a  hleber  tone  in  th*  qn^tnn  Kit  trkirk  jxwr  tb#rrftit«t 
rai:»«l  l\'  ariitr  itrvf-t :  ai.ii  Piili  ironi  n  !it|;liT  fo  a  I'  Ui  r  'hi  i-  iipiii  tlie  nv  u  unnl  iti  il-i  anavi-r  N>,  whifh 
in  ,t  'hi-nilon-  hrculkil  il-t  s'OCf  [ atc-NT)  H'l/J.r'i  A'**,  p  ",\''>  lli—  he  n-'.In  if  (lilP-n-i-t  Hcri-i'ts  cn  ■••» 
M'  tt-.t-itiiitU-.  '  <«;)lr|i.  liv  hiKOKn  nhciiriii^,  -Tnnni't  N-  'ai'l  to  h  trr  onj-  m-ffitt'' '  «ri\  n'l.vff  tind  anil  ifpy  th« 
taubtctiiM  llUl«)>u^l>lonoriUb:cm;flirtvii<7  !   tea  IVurn^m'*  I'ltirmalvHii  (W/iru/ il.maMr^,  p.  134. 
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upward,  it  ie  ealled  the  rinng  circumflex,  or  "  the  grav<Hievt«  exramfltx ;  '* 
first  upward  and  then  downward,  it  is  denominated  the  foBing  eirctmtJUxt  or  "A 
aetito-graw  eirewnflex."    Of  those  complex  iaflections  of  the  vtnce,  the  cin[i:*] 
words  in  the  foUowtog  aentenoes  may  be  nttered  u  examples ;  "And  it  dnQ  p 

bat  T  will  use  the  information." — **  6.'  bat  he  paused  npon  the  brink." 

When  a  passage  is  read  without  any  infioctton.  the  worda  are  uttered  to  ihr  i 
callod  a  monotone  ;  the  voice  being  ^mmonly  pitched  at  a  gmm  note,  and  wit  u 
move  for  the  time,  slowly  and  gniTely,  on  a  perfect  level. 

"  Rising  inflections  arc  far  more  nameroas  than  felling  inflections  :  tl)efonDrr'"> 
stitate  the  main  body  of  oral  langaagc,  while  the  latter  are  employed  for  thepvrce 
of  emphasis,  and  in  the  formation  of  cadences.  Riding  infleetions  are  often  emfb:i<c 
but  their  emphasis  is  weaker  than  that  of  falling  inflections." — GomttoekU  Got. 
<t<m,  p.  50. 

"  Writers  on  Elocution  have  given  nnmerous  rules  for  the  regulation  (tf  inflertin! 
but  most  of  these  mies  are  better  calculated  to  make  bad  readers  than  good  fca 
Those  founded  on  the  construction  of  sentences  might,  perhaps,  do  credit  to  t  w 
ekanie,  but  they  certainly  do  none  to  an  e^ocufiontxf.  — p.  51. 

"  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  fidling  inflection  gtvei  more  inportaite  • 
a  word  than  a  riung  inflection.  Hence  it  shonld  never  be  employed  merely  fr  lii 
sake  of  varieU/  ;  Irat  for  «mpha»i$  and  eadeneei.  Neither  should  a  rii^g  inflM^-i 
be  used  for  toe  sake  of  mere  'harmony,'  where  a  falling  infleetion  wonla  betlera 
press  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The  tente  should,  in  m  cases,  detanuDelhedL'K 
tjon  of  inflections." — lb. 

Cadence  is  a  fall  of  the  voice,  which  has  reference  not  so  much  to  ^\tch  as  to  f rf, 
though  it  may  depress  both ;  for  it  seems  to  he  generally  contrasted  with  eiDp':is*,' 
and  by  some  is  reprehended  as  a  fault.    "  Support  your  voice  steadily  and  firrl;  *' 
Bays  Uppingham,  "  and  pronounce  the  concluaing  words  of  the  sentence  witb 
and  nvai^ty,  rather  than  with  a  languid  cadence." — Art  of  Speaking,  p.  17- 

The  pauses  which  L.  Murray  denominates  the  suspending  and  the  elowDg  pnH- 
be  seems  to  have  discriminated  cluefly  by  the  inflections  preceding  them,  if  he  cu  !h 
Bud  to  have  distinguished  them  at  all.  For  he  not  only  teaches  that  the  fonn-T  mi} 
sometimes  be  used  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  and  the  latter  sometimes  wben  ' 
sense  is  not  completed;"  but,  treating  cadence  munly  as  a  defect,  add^  iM>tii 
lowmg  caution :  "  The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confonnded  with  that  &I1  >^  t:,^ 
voice,  or  eadenetf  with  which  many  readers  uniflirmly  finidi  a  sentence.  XoiMs:  ^ 
more  destructive  of  propriety  and  energy  than  this  habit.  The  tones  and  inftovi 
of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be  divcRiified,  acoording  to  the  {nKRl 
naturo  of  the  discourse,  and  the  particular  construction  and  meaning  of  the  aealcBcr 
—Murrag't  Oram.  Svo,  p.  250 ;  12mo,  p.  200. 

ARTICLE  IV.— OF  TONES. 

Tons  are  those  modulations  of  the  Toiee^  whicb  depend  upon  the  flMlia^  cf  >r| 
speaker.  They  are  what  Sheridan  denominates  "  the  language  of  emotions- '  Sy\ 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  they  be  natnrsl.  nnaflfe^ed,  and  rightly  adaf|ei  tj 
the  subject  and  to  the  occasion  ;  for  upon  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depma  at)  ™ 
is  pleasiiig  or  interesting  in  elocution. 

"  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force,  and  [the]  grace  of  discourse,  murt  d»r"^ 
on  these,  will  appear  from  ibis  single  conuderation ;  that  to  almost  every  Kniir-':< 
we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  has  adapted  some  yeci'-.-i 
tone  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  teU.another  that  be  was  veiy  loctj.  ■\ 

•  In  HnnphKj'a  BogUih  Pmodr,  refletue  U  Ukes  for  Uta  nrma  of  wxttu,  and  b  elnV«lr  i>B=V.  i 
eonfonnded  wtth  tkorl  ^mtixy,  tit  wlwt  th»  kuCbor  tDellnM  to  oJl  "  (moU  qnanlUj."  H*  daSM  It  a,  '**! 
*' Cwltnco  li  tb«  nTwMOTcnunUrput  i0«ceBnt;  *  tUUng or doprwlon  oTTolot  on  lyllaUM  ■■MMM-ri 
ty  vkiek  tbf  Maod  b  shortened  and  daprreMd."— P.  8.  TbU  U  not  eootljr  wbsl  b  fenenU/  ulimM' 
vord  tadente.   Lord  KuDet  aIm  coutrwU  cmdttia  mUh  oecnU  ,-  bat,  bj  Ibe  kitcr  term,  he  Mane  » 
M>BcU>iD(dlBei«ntfromonr  ordtoenr  Beceot.   >' SomeilBee  to  homour  the  wow,"  «y»  he,  '  |t 

melody, «  puttenlu  vjifaiblt  b  fODtided  itm  ki^ktr  tmtt ;  ud  tbli  b  tenned  mctrioiit  •  ttOtkU,  «r  ^'>' 
wfcbMMCMit.  Oppoeed  lo  the aoMul,  U  the  ttvSent*.  which  I  h»Ti  not  mratlooed  m  o**  (tf  lb*  »»<)««•  '^J 
Tew^beawtthMitiwlyMgidMad  bjlWMM,Ba<Uttn»>««UtewltfM 
ToLa,».TS. 
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mueb  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  giut  Hoch  emottont.  inatead  of  baoff  belisv^ 
woold  be  langhed  at'*— Met.  p.  333.  * 

"  The  di&rent  pasrioDB  of  the  mind  must  be  expressed  by  different  tones  of  the  voice 
Zove,  by  a  aoft,  smooth,  languishing  voice ;  anger,  hj  a  strong,  vehement,  and  ele- 
cted voice ;  joy,  by  a  quick,  aweet.  and  clear  voice ;  sorrow,  by  a  low,  flexible,  in- 
tempted  vmoe ;  jfw,  by  a  dejected,  tremolons,  hentating  voice ;  courage,  by  a  fall, 
bold,  and  load  voice;  and  perplexity,  by  a  grave  and  earnest  voice  In  exordium, 
the  voice  sbonld  be  low,  yet  clear;  in  narrations,  distinct;  ia  reasoning,  slow  in 
persuasions,  strong :  it  should  thunder  in  anger,  soften  in  forvw.  tremble  u  fear 
and  melt  in  hve:'—IRUu's  Gram.  p.  121.  *  ' 

Ctai.— Walker  observe^  bi  hk  zemarka  on  flie  nature  of  Accent  and  Qusotity  "As  to 
the  tonea  4rf  the  paMions,  wUoh  are  so  many  and  variooB,  these,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
bwt  judgea  in  the  kingdom,  are  ;tiaf^  of  aoundfOeeasicnied  W  certain  vibraCiont  of  the 
organs  of  tpeech,  independent  «»  [iay  o/]  higli,  low,  loud.  acA,  qnidi.  Slow,  forcible,  or 
feeble :  which  last  may  not  improperly  be  called  difierait  quaiUitim  of  ionnd."— ITbIW* 
Kajf,  p.  8M. 


CHAPTER  m.- FIGURES. 

A  Rgure,  in  grammar,  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary  8pe^ 
ling,  formation,  construction,  or  application,  of  words.  There  are,  accord- 
in^y,  figures  of  Orthography,  figures  of  Ecology,  figures  of  Syntax,  and 
figures  of  Rhetoric.  When  figures  are  judioiously  employed,  they  both 
strengthen  and  adorn  expression.  They  occur  more  &eqaently  in  poetry 
than  in  prose ;  and  several  of  them  are  merely  poetic  licenses. 

SECTION  I.  — FIGURES  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A  Figure  of  Orthography  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  ordinary  or 
true  spelling  of  a  word.    The  principal  figures  of  OrthognqAy  are  two ; 
namely,  Mi-mef-iis  and  Ar'-chaAsm. 

EXPLANATIONS. 
I.  Wmens  ia  a  Indicrons  imitation  of  lome  mistake  w  mismmnndatitni  of  a  word, 
in  which  the  error  ia  mimu^ed  by  a  ftlae  spelling;  as,  "Mauier,  aaya  he,  have  you 
any  w**^  good  m^o^  in  yourwdflef  ?" — (Jdumhan  Orator,  p.  292.    "Ay,  he  was 
pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower." — Shak. 

"Perdigious!  I  can  hardly  stand." — ^Llotd  :  Brit.  Poets,  Vol.  viii,  p.  184. 
U.  An  ^chaism  is  a  word  or  phrase  expreased  according  to  anoent  usage,  and 
not  acooiding  to  our  modem  orthography ;  aa,  "News  grene  chess  <^  smaile  eJaa»> 
myaes  eomfartethe  a.  hotte  stomake.'' — T.  P^VNaL:  To^'t  JHiwnont,  n,  132.-— 
•*  Se  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel." — Luie,  i,  54. 

"  With  him  was  rev'reod  Contemplation  pighi, 

Bow-bent  with  eld,  his  beard  of  anowy  hue." — Beaitie. 
Obs. — Among  the  fignxes  of  this  tttction,  periiape  we  might  include  ih*  foreign  words  or 
plursses  which  indiTidual  authon  now  and  then  adopt  in  wxitinff  Eneliui ;  aundy,  the 
Seo€ticiam»,  the  GaUiekm$,  the  Latinitmt,  the  QreemM,  and  the  lixe,  with  which  they  too 
jiftMi  garnish  their  English  style.  Bat  these,  except  thej  stand  aa  f6re^  qnotsticms,  in 
■rhidi  case  thej  are  exempt  from  our  rules,  are  in  general  offences  against  the  parity  of  our 
MMkgQM^ ;  and  it  may  thnefore  be  sufficient,  just  to  mention  tbnn  here,  witiiout  ninisaili 
mCtsBS       ^  them  into  the  category  of  gramnutioal  flgoies. 

SECTION  n.— FIGURES  OF  ETYMOLOGT. 
A.  ^gore  of  Etymology  is  an  intentional  deviation  teem  the  (nrdinary  forma* 
ion  of  a  word.     The  principal  figures  of  Etymology  are  eight ;  namely, 
1.^94Aeer'«-«t,  Frot'-the^^  i^'-co^,  A.-poe!-<hpe^  Par-a-g&-ge^  JHar'-t^, 
^n^^u'-^tU^  and  2W-r«. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

t.  Jph<eren$  is  the  eUnon  of  some  of  the  imUal  letters  of  a  word  :  as,  'gaaui,  for 
agaimt ;  *gan,  for  began  ;  *neath,  for  beneath  ;  *tkout,  tit  without. 

n.  Prosthesis  is  tiie  j^refixing  of  an  expletive  eyUable  to  a  word :  as,  a^m, 
for  down;  qppaid,  toxjmd;  do&own,  farstr&um;  evanished,  for  vanitied;  jkH 
for  clad. 

III.  St/n'c<^e  is  the  elisioa  of  some  of  the  mtddlo  letters  of  a  word  ;  as,  mWm, 
for  medicine  ;  e*m,  for  even  ;  o'er^  for  over  ;  conq'ting,  for  conquering  ;  w'mtfi^ 
for  sevennight. 

IV.  Apoc'opl  is  the  elision  of  some  of  tbo  final  letters  of  a  word :  aa,  Ih',  k 
though  ;  th*,  for  the  ;  Mother,  for  Me  other  ;  thro\  for  tArm^A. 

y.  Paixig&gi  is  the  annexing  (hT  an  expletive  syllable  to  a  word :  as,  JdimiM 
John;  d^ry^  far  dear  ;  wiHundm,  for  wUhout, 

VI.  Diarests  is  the  separaUng  of  two  vowels  that  mig^t  be  supposed  ta  hm 
a  diphthong :  as,  cooperate,  not  cooperate  ;  aeronaut^  not  etronaui  ;  or^thoipj,  nt 
ortMmg. 

YU.  Sgmeresis  is  the  rinkiog  of  two  syllables  into  one :  as,  seest,  for  seett ;  (ooU 
for  tack-ed ;  drowned,  for  drown-«d  ;  S]»ok*sty  for  ip<d>*st ;  «Aow'(£rt,  for  iAohA: 
for  i(  is;  PU,  for  IwiU. 

Yin.  TWmw  is  the  inserting  of  a  word  between  the  parts  of  a  componnd,  or  hr 
tween  two  words  which  shonld  be  united  if  they  stood  together :  as,  "  On  «W 
side  soever."— SoUa.  "To  us  ward;  "—" To Qod  ward.'^— Bible.  "  Theaiw 
Uif^  of  oarsalvee  togOher." — Id,  "  With  what  charms  soe'er  she  will."— G>iepr 
*'  So  mw  s/tu&ioM'if  robe."— jSGIofc.    "  Lament  the  /im  day  l<mg."-~Bunu. 

Ob8. — In  all  OUT  prOQUnoiation,  except  that  of  the  nl^n  ttjie,  such  verbal  or  pwticqBl ' 
tenninatioiia  as  can  be  bo  uttered,  are  usually  sunk  by  atfTtareti*  into  mere  modiflcatioii  <^  | 
preceding  syllables.  The  terminBtional  consonants,  if  not  uttered  with  one  Tcnrd,  mat 
be  uttered  with  an  other.  When,  therefore,  a  vowel  is  entirely  suppressed  in  pronuadi' 
tion,  (whether  retained  in  writing  or  not,)  the  consonants  connected  with  it,  necawaj 
&U  into  an  other  ayUable :  th.ii»,iried,trieett»u»d,»uett,londyIovMt,mov%mM'M,mam- 
syllables;  and  atudied,  ttu^ett,  ttudtdtt,  argued,  orgueBt,  argu'ikt,  are  dissyllables;  euqtii 
solemn  discourse,  in  which  the  e  is  generally  retained  and  made  vocaL 

SECTION  m.— PIGUBES  OF  SYNTAX. 
A  figure  of  Syntax  is  an  intentional  denation  from  tiie  ordinary  e(nsfrB^ 
lion  of  words.    The  principal  figures  of  syntax  are  five ;  namely,  Bl^-^ 
py-tMuanif  Syl-l^-Hif  Ek-al'-Uirgej  and  Hy-per'-bcUon. 

EXPLANATIONS.  i 

I.  SUipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words  which  are  necessary  to  (xk^  ! 
the  eonstmction,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the  meaning.    Such  words  an  in  ■ 
technical  phnse,  to  be  underwood;*  because  they  are  readved  as  bdonpng  1*^ 
sentence,  though  they  are  not  uttered. 

Of  compouna  sentences,  a  va^  many  are  more  or  less  elliptieal ;  and  sonietiiDes.h 
brevity's  sake,  even  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are  sappresed^t 
as,  **  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  "—Harris's  Hermes,  p.  77.    This  means,  "  Bat! 
shaB  say  more  of  this  hereafter."    "  Prythee,  peace,"— -Sftot.     That  is,  "/ 
thee,  hold  thou  thy  peace."  . 

There  may  be  an  omiasicni  (tf  any  of  the  parts  of  apeeoh,  or  even  of  a  whole  dusd 
irhen  this  xepeats  what  preoedes ;  bat  the  omtarios  cn  nereattioleaorintajectioBscn 
■caroely  constitute  a  proper  ellipsiB,  because  these  parts  f4  speech,  wfaoever  tbey  ai 
really  necessary  to  be  teo(^;nized,  ought  to  be  expressed.  i 

EXAMPLES  OF  ELLIPSIS  SUPPLIED. 
1.  Of  the  Abticlb:— "Aman  and  [a]  woman."— "  The  day,  [the]  mooth*  snd 

■  The  Utln  tonn,  {amOM  plual  to  sgrM  wtth  twta,  wonU,)  b  nthoMiHa,  wmdirkmr*  ttw  pafcat  prtklfli  ^ 
SiJMitdio,to  undtrhear.  Hnm  tbttionD,nttaii(filfe,  *Htalt(ft(•M^  Ibe  reeofi^  i 

t  "Thng.tn  th«PiOTSiU<<aUUBti»i<tw,iMnTffcriiMSttSOSUjlsBi>WsmilM 
NrntonofwUt  OMf  sxpnaii  ss,  ffM  f/'Affhr  mt  ^ te»di  Mc  msn  O*  iiwS^fte.»-ir.  IMfi  A«i 
0mm.  p.  M7. 
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"—"She  gwrs  no  an  KpFple  ntd  [aj  pMr»  £6z  ■  ^  and  [on]  <»»aB«."— /Mtdon'i 
p.  170l 

Of  the  Nock  The  aaniiu)n[fai»]  and  the  itatate  law."— "ThetwelTa[iyo«tiMl." 
nkeaameriMMjiahe."— ^OnerAoMt]  of  mr  books."— ••A  dom  [beMm]  of  irine.'  — 
oscienee,  I  My ;  not  thineown  [wnteiimeo],  bat  [tAeoonaeimet]  of  the  other." — 1  €hr.z, 

"  'Ererv  momervt  gubtncti  Jrwn  [our  ttwt]  what  it  adds  to  our  Utm." — J>iBinyn'i 
"  Baa  actions  moatljr  lead  to  woirc  "  [aetioiu]. — lb.  p.  6. 

Of  the  Aiuacxivs : — "Thete  are  satgecta  proper  for  theme,  and  not  [jm^Mr]  for  the 
9." — XameM.  "A  jost  weight  aad  [a>iM<]  baliuiceare^Lord'a.''---Aw,xTi,ll.  Tn» 
MM  of  the  ac^ectiTe  alone,  are  but  aoldom  met  with. 

.  Of  the  Faoitouif  :—•*' Leave  [<*m»1  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  [tMeu]  thy 
r ;  fint  be  {tiiou\  reocmeiled  to  thy  Inouwr,  and  then  oiune  [tAov]  and  offer  [<Aou]  thy  gifL" 
btt.  T,  34.  "  Lore  [y»]  your  enemies,  bless  [ya]  them  that  curse  you,  do  [yw]  good  to  tluan 
t  hate  ^ou." — R.  v,  44.  *'  Chastisement  does  not  always  immediately  foUow  error,  but 
somebmes  comes  when  [it  U]  least  expected." — DiUwyn,  Ref.  p.  31.  "Men  generally 
■  greater  value  upon  the  favours  {whieh\  they  bestow,  than  upon  those  [toAtcAJ  they  re- 
^"—Art  of  T^jnjUnjTi  p.  48.  "  Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  [that]  he  }MA.—AUen'» 
m.  p.  294. 

Of  the  ViXB>-"T1ie  world  is  omoifled  imto  me,  and  I  [am  MtMtfM]  onto  tha 
Id." — OaL  Ti,  14.   "  Hearts  should  not  [diffm-],  though  heads  may.  difite."— i>(llHiyii»  p. 

"Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  "  [are\ } — l^ui.  vi.  26.  "Tribulation  workeu 
ence ;  and  patience  [loorketh]  experience  ;  and  experience  [tPoristA]  hope."— Hom.  T,  4. 
'rongs  are  engraved  onmarble;  benefits  [are  «n^mf|  on suid." — ^Irf^IiiUNiut^,  p.41. 
}  whom  thus  Eve,  yet  sinless  "  fipofttf]. — MUton. 

.  Of  the  Fabtioipu  : —  "  That  [&mnjrj  o'n,  they  part." — "Animals  of  various  natutee, 
a  adapted  to  the  wood,  and  some  [adapttd]  to  the  wave." — Uelmoth,  on  Sar^tun,  p.  13. 
•*  Hia  knowledge  [beinff]  measured  to  his  state  and  place, 
His  time  [be^]  a  moment,  and  a  point  [beintf]  his  space/' — Pope. 
.  Of  the  Advbsb  : —  <*  He  can  do  this  independently  of  me,  if  not  [independerUtt/]  of  yon." 
*'  She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  [raeA^rf  than  a  breather." — Sftoi.,  Ani.  and  Claop.,  iii.  3. 
Of  the  CowjDWcnoif : — "But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  [onrf]  joy,  \ani\  peace, 
long-suffering,  {and\  gentleness,  \and]  goodness,  [imj]  fidth,  \a»d\  meeknen,  [awfl 
peruice." — OiU.  v,  22.    The  r^tetition  of  the  oonjnnotion  is  ealled  Poljftgnddlm  ;  ana 
onisBktn  <A  it,  Ax^ttdMim> 

Of  the  PpHPoemov :— *' It  ahall  be  done  [tm]  thiavmy  day."— "We  shall  set  off 
some  time  [inj  next  month." — "  He  departed  [firom\  this  life.  — "  He  gave  [to\  me  a 
l" — **  Wo  walked  [(Arou^A]  a  mile." — "He  waa  banished  ifiom\  the  kingdom.  — W. 
n.   "He  lived  like  [to]  a  prince."— Wafllt. 

\.  Of  the  iHTBaisonoN:— "OhI  the  frailty,  [oA/]  the  wickedness  of  men."— "Alu 
liexico !  and  UUat]  for  many  of  her  invaders  1  *' 

[.  Of  Pkbuh  or  Claussb  : —  "  The  active  commonly  do  more  than  they  are  bound  to 
the  tndolrat  [eammonli/  do]  less  "  [than  thm  an  bound  to  do]. — "  Young  men,  angry, 
a  leas  than  they  say ;  old  men,  [anffiy,  mean]  more"  [than  they  aayl. — *•  a  la  the  Satf 
iistiee,nottoiii]nzeinen;  [it  it  the  dtOy]  of  modesty,  not  to  offerndtnem."— IF.  .itOm. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

sa.  1, — Qrammarians  in  general  treat  of  ellipsis  without  dining  it ;  and  exhibit  such 
I  and  examples  as  suppose  our  language  to  be  a  hundred-fold  more  elliptioal  than  it  reaUy 
This  is  a  great  encor,  andonlypaiuialed  by  that  of  a  certain writ«reliewhere  notioe^ 

denies  the  existence  9l  all  allqida  iriutterer.  (See  Syntax,  Oba.  24th  on  Rule  22d.) 
e  have  defined  this  figure  in  a  way  that  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  what  it  is : 
'  Ellipsis  is  tehen  one  or  more  words  are  wanting  to  confute  the  tmee." — Adam's  Lot. 
Eng.  Oram.  p.  236 ;  Qoutt^;  229.  "  Ellipsis,  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words 
ssory  to  aympitte  the  im»«."—Bttav»u,  Lot.  Oram.  p.  265.   These  definitions  are  decid- 

woTse  than  none ;  because,  if  Utey  have  any  effbot,  they  can  only  mislead.  Th^ 
idly  soniMt  that  every  ell^tlcat  sentenoe  laeka  a  past  of  Ua  own  meaning  I  EUipatt 
i&ct,tMinmaniiaeiont«abseneeofeertahifliwmCsrfworid»;  or  trfwordathatmay  be 
Bd  from  utterance,  withtnd  d^tt  n*  Ms  Mfue.  lliere  never  can  be  an  dl^iris  of  any 
I  iriiieh  is  either  unnecessary  to  the  emitruction  or  necoasary  to  the  sense ;  fsr  to  lay 
twe  mean  andao&ing  more,  never  can  oonatitute  a  deviation  fhnn  the  ordinary  gram- 
cal  construction  of  words.   As  a  figure  of  syntax,  therefore,  the  slfifim  can  only  be  of 

words  aa  are  ao  evidently  suggested  to  the  reader,  that  the  writer  ia  as  folly  answer- 

for  them  aa  if  he  had  written  tiiem. 

«.  2. — To  suppose  an  ellipeis  where  there  is  none,  or  to  overlook  one  where  it  really 

iodlcT  Momr  and  tome  oUian  ht,  "As  (A«  (U^ut*  oenm  u»  afmait  mni  MMtnK«  in  iA«  SnglM  langnaje. 
iaai«saBBtthaflfl^aWltbetb«a!V— JfiMTOw'f  Oram.p.9aO;  nw>a,ni;  Fitifi,Ul.  Thir muU, lAbont 
iiM  T**-*"***      J  toti«  fM«M—  ■>  MiifU  j  hutaostof  UMSswfaMiawy  haTtghftiM  nlrti^u^ 
d  taiw  onv  i  aeA  ttMir  aMkn   Uw  fenMMr  «  tte  Ifon,  !■  neartnailr  bnwbd^ 
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oemm,  igtoptrTettormntlUtetheteact,inordertoaoooiiimodatoittoth«psna>^sw 
ignonnca  of  tiw  prindplM  of  syntax.  Th«re  never  can  be  either  a  general  anifosmity  or 
a  edf-oonidvteacT  in  onr  methocu  of  peningt  win  our  no4ton>  of  grainmar,  tfll  the  tnw  Bfr- 
tonofutelUpiiiiiclMriyMeaTtained;  eo  that  the  intUar  ahill  diatiagnlsh  it  ftiim  ■  Ite- 
Arbtff  oimanm  that  Immire  the  wue,  ud  the  reader  or  paner  be  beixcd  frwn  an  mMrmj 
iimrHon  of  what  would  be  cumbrous  and  useless.  By  adopting  looee  and  extraTasat 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  this  figure,  some  pretenders  to  learning  and  pbikiBOphy  haTe  neei 
led  into  the  most  whimsical  and  opposite  notions  concerning  the  grammatieal  conetroetioa 
of  language.  Thus,  with  equal  absurdity,  Cardet  and  SAeriiMin,  in  their  PAilMopkic  Ormt- 
man,  attempt  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  their  predecessors,  by  suppoeing  stf  ijass  at  pleaeifc 
And  while  uie  former  teaohes,  tfaatprapontkmt  do  not  gorem  the  ol^eotiTe  ease,  but  Asl 
every  verb  is  trauritlTO,  and  gorema  at  least  two  otnecta,  espreaaedor  ewdhrsftiej;  iti  owi 
■ttdthatof  •pEepo^ttm;  the  latter,  with  just  as  good  an  argument,  CMrtends  that  noTsb 
Is  tnndtiTe,  but  that  erwy  ot^ective  case  is  goremed  by  R  preporitton  e^qHreeaed  or  mim 
jtoodL  A  woddofnonsenaefiM'liekof  adj^MittiM/ 

It.  Flwhasm  is  Uw  introdnotim  aajmfliioas  words ;  u,  "  But  of  the  tee  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  tboa  shalt  not  eato/^tt."— Gm.  u,  17.  This  figifa 
is  sllowablo  cmly,  whoi,  io  ammated  disoootse,  it  abrapUj  intradnoee  an  emphatie 
word,  or  repeats  an  idea  to  impresB  it  more  Btrooglj  ;  as,  "Hie  that  bath  een  to  hear, 
let  him  bear." — J^hle,  "All  je  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  dwellen  on  the  earlV 
~Id.  "  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  an  other  that  $htxU  not  be  throw* 
daum." — Id.  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art.*' — Id.  A  PleoDann,  as  perlutiwin  tbaae 
instanoea.  is  someUmea  impressive  and  elegant ;  bat  an  anunphatie  repelitiOD  of  tht 
ssme  idea,  is  one  of  ^  worst  firalts  of  bad  writing. 

One. — Strong  passion  is  not  always  sattafied  with  saying  a  thing  once,  and  in  the  fewot 
wwds  possible ;  nor  is  it  natural  that  it  should  be.  Hence  repetitions  indicatireof  intcB» 
foaling  may  constitute  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind,  when,  if  the  fooling  were  wantii^  or 
•iqtposed  to  be  so,  they  would  be  reckoned  intolerable  tautologiM.  The  following  ia  an  cx< 
•a^e,  wUioh  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  better,  if  he  lemaabexi  the  context :  **At  hv 
foet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  foil;  when  he  bowed,  tbcn 
he  foil  down  dead."— Jw^M,  t,  27. 

ni-  Stllbpsis  is  agreement  formed  according  to  the  figurative  sense  at  award,  « 
the  mental  conception  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  not  aoccording  to  the  literal  or  oan> 
moo  use  of  tbe  term ;  it  is  therefore  in  genertd  connected  with  some  figure  of  rh^ork : 
as.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  as.  and  we  beheld  his  glorj." — 
John,  i,  14.  "  Then  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samuia,  and  preaohed  Christ 
onto  than.** — Act$,  riii,  6.  "  The  city  of  Londra  have  expressed  their  sentiineals 
with  freedom  and  firmness." — Junius,  p.  159.  "And  I  said  [to  backsliding  Jitra^'] 
after  she  had  done  all  these  things,  Tnm  thou  unto  me ;  but  «A«  letomed  not :  sad 
her  treaeberooB  sister  Judah  saw  it." — Jsr.  ui,  7.  "And  he  mnasBed  Am 
Boaturgest  vhieh  is.  The  sons  <tf  tfaander." — Mark,  iii,  17. 

**  While  Evening  dram  Asrcrinuon  etoiains  round." — T^lomsen,  p.  6S. 
*'Ttt9  TKimdlsrnuaes  Au  tremendous  Ttnee." — Id.  p.  113. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1 . — ^To  the  parser,  some  explanation  of  that  agreement  which  is  oontroUed  by  tnipei, 
is  often  absolutely  necessary;  yet,  of  our  modem  {pnuomarians,  none  ^pear  toharenotaeed 
it ;  and,  of  the  older  writeit,  fow,  if  any,  have  given  it  the  tank  whit^  it  deaerrea  amai^ 
the  figures  of  syntax.  The  term  Sj/Umig  literally  signifies  tonetfUo*,  SBwyrsAiiMwa,  or  faA- 
mf-t^etkmr.  Under  this  name,  hare  been  arranged,  by  the  grammarian*  and  rhetoddaa^ 
many  diffinrant  forms  of  unusual  or  irregular  agreement ;  some  of  which  are  quite  too  unlika 
to  be  onbraoed  in  the  same  dssa,  and  not  a  few,  perh^e,  too  unimportant  ot  too  ordia«T 
to  deserve  any  olassifioation  as  figures.  I  therefinv  omit  some  forms  of  expression  whica 
others  have  treated  as  examples  o£  ^U^m»,  and  define  the  term  with  reference  to  aueh  a* 
seem  more  worthy  to  be  noticed  as  deviations  from  the  ordinary  construction  of  words. 
Dr.  Webster,  allowing  the  word  two  meanings  explains  it  thus :  "  STiixran,  «.  [Ox. 
muUv^.j  1.  ]jiir»Mfwr,  a  figure  by  which  we  conceive  the  sense  of  words  otherwise  tkan 
words  import,  and  eoustme  them  according  to  the  intentimk  a£  the  author ;  gthecwisa 
called  «u&i<»(Hl£im.«  2.  Theagreraientof  averborj4}eetive,notwiththewordBextaait. 
but  with  the  most  worthy  in  tbe  sentence." — Amerieam  DieL 

•Wbo  btriSMWabilarbMfldM  vDsfris^firtfliMtfm,"  Ido  BMkBMr.  tmmitwinmmimt'paiwm  tm 
•msef «ate dlflhnatliBpacl,aBd mamj  sathon hm saptaM QDiprii  bf  Hw  iMIwiwS.  Dr.  Witnlw 
to'*laaaiVM>"t«DwsiilBp,lbeBt  •'l.tksastflrfeHliWflMpsMarl^  timmmm 
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Om.  S.— la  Bbait,  S^OptAkawfwqKiBw  <a  ^rikieh  gnuunariiiu  lisre  ametvfed  ao  rui- 
onaly,  that  it  hu  beeom*  doabtftil,  wbat  lUiflnllion  or  what  ap^kfttioa  of  tht  term  is  now 
the  BUNt  appropriate.  Dr.  Prat,  in  dining  it,  cites  one  notion  firom  Sanetius,  and  adds 
an  other  of  his  own.  thna:  "SnxBreu,  id  est,  Omcepftb,  estquoties  Generibua,  antNumerii 
Tidentnr  Tooes  diserepare.  Sanct.  I.  4.  c.  10.  Vel  sit  Coropreheosio  indigniotis  sub  dig* 
nioie." — Profs  Lot.  Gram.,  Fart  ii,  p.  164.  John  Grant  nudu  it  as  a  mere  form  or  species  at 
EINptit,  and  expounds  it  thns  :  "SyU^mt  is  iehen  the  adjective  or  Terb,  joined  to  different 
BubetantiTes,  agreea  with  the  more  worthy." — Inatitvietof  Lot.  Gram.  p.  S21.  Dr.  LitUetim 
deacribea  it  thni ;  Stllbpsis, — A  Grammatical  figure  when  two  NomiaatiTe  Cases  sin  gular 
(tf  difiiBrent  penona  an  j<dned  to  a  Verb  ptoraL"— £atm  Diet.  4to.  By  Dr.  Morell  it  ia  ex- 
plaiiud  M  fiulowB : "  SruJtnna,— A  grammatical  figure,  wAsrw  one  ii  pnt  for  many,  and  maay 
for  oiMk  IaL  Omc^liff."— JfimlTf  Aimworth'a  Diet.  4to,  Idex  Vxtand. 

lY.  EH^Utgh  is  the  use  <tf  one  rart  t4 speech,  or  of  one  modifioatioo,  for  ta  other. 
Tbb  figure  botders  doselv  upon  BoleciBm ;  and,  for  the  ■taUlity  criT  the  laDraage,  it 
sboold  bo  flparingly  iodnfgrnt  There  are,  however,  sereral  maa  of  it  whioh  can  ap- 
peal to  B;ooa  aathtmty :  as, 

1.  "  Jbtt  £notr  that  you  on  BnituBi  that  Jtty  this." — Shak. 

2.  *'  They  fall  *accemre[ly],  and  *wcce»«V[ly]  rise." — Popn. 

3.  "  Tbao  whom  [who]  a  Gcnd  more  fell  is  nowhere  foaod.*  ~7%omtm. 

4.  "  Sure  some  disaster  has  befell "  [befallen]. —  Gay. 

5.  "  So  furioas  was  Uiat  onset's  shock, 

Destraotion's  gates  at  once  unlock  "  [ntalocked]. — Jlogg. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  l.—EmaOaffa  ia  a  Greek  word,  signifying  eommulation,  ehaiijfe,  or  eaekmiffe.  "Bnal- 
la^,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  change  of  words,  or  of  their  accidents,  one  for  another."— 
Orant't  Latin  Gram.  p.  322.  The  word  Antimeria,  which  UteraUy  expresses  change  of  part$t 
was  often  used  by  the  old  granmiarians  as  synonymons  with  EnaOage ;  though,  sometimes, 
the  former  was  taken  only  for  the  substitution  of  one  part  of  ipeech  fbr  an  other,  and  the 
latter,  only,  or  more  paitionlaTly,  for  a  change  of  mot^lcation — as  of  inood  for  mood,  tense 
for  tense,  or  number  for  number.  The  putting  of  one  case  for  an  other,  has  also  been 
thoni^t  worthy  of  •  particular  name,  ana  been  called  Ant^itoeii.  But  JSmI^v,  the  most 
eom^i^eaiiTe  of  thoe  terms,  having  been  (rften  oS  old  app^  to  all  aueh  changes,  re- 
ducing  them  to  one  head,  may  well  be  now  defined  as  above,  and  still  andied,  in  this  way, 
to  all  that  we  need  recognize  as  figures.  The  word  Enallaxit,  preferred  ij  aome,  is  of  the 
same  import.  "  Ehallaxib,  so  caUed  by  Longinutt  or  ExAUjkOB,  ia  an  Exehmtge  of  Cam, 
IVmss,  Penome,  Humbert,  or  G«ndert."—Bolmet't  Shet.  Book  i,  p.  07. 
**Att  Awaixaxis  changes,  when  it  pleases, 
Ttonse^  or  Penona,  Genders,  Numbers.  Cssea."— ii.  B.  ii,  p.  M. 

Obs.  2.— Ourmostonnmonfomof  JSIaatti^iatbatbywldchasin^ 
in  the  plural  number.  This  is  so  fashionable  in  our  civil  intercourse,  tiiat  some  vety  polite 
grammarians  improperly  dispute  its  claims  to  be  called  ajlywe ;  and  represent  it  as  b^ng 
more  ordinary,  and  even  more  literal,  than  the  regular  phraseology ;  which  a  few  of  them, 
SB  we  hare  seen,  would  place  among  arehMama.  The  next  in  frequency,  (if  indeed  it  can 
be  called  a  different  form,)  is  the  practice  of  putting  lee  for  J,  or  the  plural  for  the 
singular  in  thajhtt  permm.  This  has  neveryetbeen  claimed  ss  literal  and  r^ular  syntax, 
though  the  usages  differ  in  nothing  but  commonness ;  both  being  honourstdy  authorized, 
both  stiU  improper  on  some  ooesdons,  and,  in  both,  the  J^w/to^  being  alike  olndon^  Other 
varieties  of  uiis  figure,  not  uncommon  in  English,  an  the  putting  of  acyectives  tat  adverbs, 
of  adverbs  for  noons,  of  the  present  tense  for  the  preterit,  and  of  the  preterit  fbr  the  perfect 
participle.  But,  in  the  use  of  such  liberties,  elegance  and  error  sometimes  approximate  so 
nearly,  there  is  scarcely  an  obvious  line  betwixt  them,  and  grammarians  consequently  dis- 
agree ia  making  the  distinction. 

On.  3* — ^Deviations  of  this  kind  are,  in  general,  to  be  considered  soledsms ;  otherwise, 
the  roles  of  grammar  would  be  of  no  use  or  authority.  Deipauter,  an  ancient  Latin  gram- 
rasr^,  gave  an  improper  latitude  to  this  figure,  or  to  a  species  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
Antiploeia;  and  Behourt  and  others  extended  it  still  further.  But  SancUut  says,  "AntiptoH 
grawamaUeontm  nihil  imperiiitu,  quodJigmetUum  li  -ettet  verum,  frvetra  qum-eretw,  quern  cantm 
verba  rejferent."  And  tiie  Meeeieure  De  Fort  Bogal  reject  the  flgnre  idtogether.  ^len  are^ 
however,  some  changes  of  this  kind,  which  the  grammarian  is  not  competent  to  eondemn, 
though  they  do  not  accord  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  construction. 

V.  Hyperbaton  is  the  trausposiUoa  of  words  ;  as,  "  He  wanders  earth  around." 
— Ooipper.    '  'Sings  the  world  with  fho  vain  stir. ' ' — Id.    ' '  Whom  therefore  ye  igno- 

wMrtfOdserltoytow.— Z  h  fwwwiar,  syMs^diH  or  Ihs  ass  of  eos  word  Ibr  aaothw."— jIm*^  Litt.  Snt. 
nil  anlBBsilan  SHBS  to  bb  toaoBOiais ;  bMstin  It  eonftNinAi  both  snteltatloB  sad  arllnMb  wHh  «MltaM. 
It  iMsdjaasfMsiMiwiiuwuiniin  lbs  mawr  swtiesililiifc  toih  aanminii  sod  nBtwimisttial  i-O. 
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nmtlT  worship,  him  dodare  /uuio  yoo."— ^c(»,  ivii,  28.  "  'Sam;  njs  Jftii- 
tesquieu,  '  it  that  nation  whose  anaalt  are  tiresome.  — Cortexn^  ui  Oon^nt*,  1847. 
This  figure  is  much  employed  in  poetry.  A  jaditnons  nse  of  it  confers  fanmoajr. 
Tariety.  strength,  and  vivacity  upon  compositioo.  Bat  care  should  be  taken  kst  it 
pcodooe  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  absurdity  or  solecism. 

Obb.— A  confused  and  intricate  arrangment  of  wnrds,  reccired  from  aame  of  ttie  anCKak 
tiie  name  of  Sm'ekytu,  and  wa»  reckoned  by  them  among  the  fignm  of  gnmnur.  By  mt 
anthora,  this  has  been  improperiy  identified  with  Hifpt^baton,  at  elegant  invertion ;  aa 
be  seen  under  the  word  Synehytit  in  LitUeton'a  Dictionary,  orioHofanee'aBltetoric  mtftp 
fiSth.  Smehytu  UteraUy  meuii  eoHfiuiim,  or  eemmigtiom;  and,  in  grammar,  is  ngmflen: 
<mly  of  Mme  poetical  inmble  of  w<Md^  some  verbal  tti*  or  ^ikh  euuiot  be  gnu- 
matieallT  lestuTfld  or  oitentai^led :  as, 

'      "J»  ptfl(y  thus  «Mi  pure  dnotion  paid  > "— Ifitom  P.      B.  xi,  L  163. 
"An  ass  will  with  his  long  ears  fray 
The  flies  that  tickle  him,  away ; 
But  man  delights  to  have  Aw  ears 
Blovm  maggut  m  fty  flattoen."— Atffar'*  Pteau,  p.  161. 

SECTION  IV.— FIGURES  OF  RHETORIC. 
A  Figure  of  IUiet(Hnc  is  fm  inbentional  donation  from  the  or^nary  ap{Jici- 
tion  of  words.    Several  of  this  kind  of  figoree  are  commonly  c^ed  Tropa, 
i,  6.,  tuTM ;  because  certun  words  are  tamed  from  their  ori^nal  ngnmo- 
tion  to  an  other.*  ^  _ 

Numerous  departures  from  perfect  simphcitj  of  diction,  occur  in  ahoost 
every  kind  of  composition.  They  are  mostly  founded  on  some  nmilitade  oc 
Mla^  of  things,  which,  by  the  power  of  imagination,  ia  rendered  oondocin 
to  ornament  or  illuBtration. 

^e  principal  figures  of  Rhetoric  are  sixteen  ;  namely,  Sm'-i4Sy  Met-* 
phor,  Il'-U-gorn,  Jlfo*m'-y-ng[,  SjfR-ed-diheha,  Ey-per'-M,  VUf-um,  Afor- 
^<hphe,  Fet^son'^-frca'-tiony  JSro4e!n8y  Sc^JuMuf-9i$,  AntUk-e^,  CK'-wwr. 
JL-j»pA'-<wii,  and  On^<Mna-t<hp(e'-ia. 

EXPLANATIONS. 
1.  A  Simile  is  a  simple  and  express  comparisoa ;  and  is  geii«aUy  mtrodaoed  by 
like,  at,  or  m  :  as,  "  Such  a  paauon  is  like  failing  in  love  loiih  a  Mparrov  Jfying  orer 
your  head;  you  have  but  one  gUmpse  of  her,  and  she  is  oat  of  right" — GoBier'i 
Aniomniu,  p.  89.  "  Therefore  they  shall  he  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  at  tk*  ear- 
ly dno  that  passeth  away ;  oi  the  chaff  that  ia  driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of  thi 
Soot,  and  Of  (A«  moke  out  of  the  chimney."— -ffiwa,  xiii,  S. 
**At  first,  like  <Autt<^'«  distant  tone. 

The  rattling  din  came  rolling  on." — B<tqg. 
"  Man,  like  w  generous  nne,  supported  lives; 
The  strength  be  gains,  ia  Crimi  tn  embnoe  he  gives.'*— Pppc. 
Obs.— Compariaons  are  aometimea  made  In  a  manner  sufficiently  iatdUIgible,  widest  ny 
exprera  term  to  point  them  out.   In  the  following  passage,  we  haw  a  triple  ezampb  of 
wut  Menu  the  Simile,  without  the  usual  rign— without  tike,  «,  or  so;    ''Away  wift 
tampering  inth  such  a  qneetion !   Away  with  all  trifling  vrith  the  man  in  fcttes !  Gm 
a  kmffryman  a  ttone,  and  teU  what  heautiful  honui  an  made  of  it; —  gin  itm  to  a  Jneamf  wn. 


aariBCttlH  ocUuplofslfiHin.  Holm«s>s  MWi  tropM  m  aU  of  (hem  dafliud  in  tb*  mala  text  of  Ihb  ■ 
«omtWoeArM«,wWchI>  commonly  MpWnM  to  b«'*»nafti^        trop»."  Aooordbag  ts  tUi  mbm,  a 


ta«MT.l  to  diffir  bat  UtUe  from  Improprirty.  AtbMt,»Clj««l»W^  Isafcwrt  tSflSSJUB,  Oue^m^ 
^■luerluw.  tobelndnlK^  whciratb«i«Ugiine*nttM»ai(.  UliaMCtaf  fliBn  tif  weh  aMrtk 
a  a^^lOimit  from,  y«t  connected  wttli,  or  analogow  to,  Ui  em ;  ai, 

Stridias  the  blatt,  as  taearen'H  cfawDbun 
Hort'J  upon  th«  sIchtlMi  Mwim  ef  ttw  sir, 
ShaUUowtba  boriU  dMd  la  mqr  m, 
natoMaslwndtemtts^fad."  aflfc,ifcBtrt,Aatl,aa>y. 
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md  leit  kim  ita  good  propsrtiM  m  hot  mother  ;  —  thrMo  a  drowning  man  a  doBoTt  at  a  mark  ^ 
your  good  will ;  —  but  do  not  mock  the  bondman  in  his  misery,  by  giving  him  a  Bibl«  when 
he  cannot  read  it."~FKKi>BiUCK  DouaiAss  :  Liberty  Bell,  1848. 

n.  A  Metaphor  U  a  figure  that  expresses  or  saggesta  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects  bj  appljiDg  either  the  name,  or  some  attribute,  adjunct,  or  action,  of  the  we, 
directly  to  the  other ;  as, 

1.  "  The  LoED  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress." — Psal.  xviii,  1. 

2.  **  His  eye  was  moming*s  brightest  ray.'* — Hogg. 

8.    "  An  an^  in  the  tides  of  fame."— Q.  W.,  p.  30. 

4.  *'  B^de  him  sleep*  the  warrior's  bow." — Langhinme. 

5.  **  'Wild  fiuunes  in  his  moody  brain 

GamboTd  unbridled  and  unbound." — ffogg,  Q.  W..  p.  90. 

6.  "  Speechless,  and  fix*d  in  all  the  death  of  wo." — Thomson. 

Obo^^A.  Metaphor  ia  oommonly  tmdentood  to  be  only  the  tropical  lue  of  Bonie  «injrAiH)onf 
or  thorl  phraae ;  but  there  seem  to  be  occanonal  inBtanoes  of  one  laUence,  or  actum,  belog 
wed  a^phorically  to  represent  an  other.  The  following  extract  from  the  London  Ex- 
aminer 1ms  aeveral  figurative  expressions,  which  perhaps  t>elong  to  this  head ;  *•  In  the 
present  age,  nearly  idl  people  are  critics,  even  to  the  pen,  and  treat  the  gravest  writers  with 
a  sort  of  tapnom  bmiliarity.  If  they  are  dissatisfied,  they  thme  a  ehort  and  tpent  cigm-  in  the 
face  of  the  offender :  if  they  are  pleased,  thejf  lift  the  caniUdato  off  hie  lege,  and  send  kim  away 
vHK  a  heivtyelt^on  the thoalder.  Some  of  the  shorter,  when  uey  are  bent  to  mischief;  d^ 
a  tteig  in  the  gutter,  and  drag  it  acrote  our  poliehed  boot* .-  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  in- 
cltn^  to  be  gentle  and  generous,  they  leapboieteroualy  upon  our  knee*,  and  kiea  m  with  bread- 
and-butter  in  their  months." — Walteb  Savaob  Laniws. 

m.  An  Allegory  is  a  continued  narration  of  fictitioas  events,  dengned  to  repre* 
sent  and  illustrata  important  realities.  Thus  the  Psalmist  ropresents  the  Jewish  na* 
(ion  under  the  symbol  of  a  vine:  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thoa 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedat  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  ana  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  the  bonghs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars." — Ptalnu,  Ixxx, 
8—10. 

Obs. — The  ABegory,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  it,  includes  most  of  those  simil- 
itudes  which  in  the  Scriptures  are  called  parablet;  it  includes  also  the  better  sort  ot  fMee. 
The  term  allegory  is  sometimes  appUed  to  a  frw  Aittory  in  which  something  dseia  intended, 
than  is  oontained  in  the  words  literally  taken.  See  an  instanoe  in  OaiatioH*,  iv,  24.  In  Uia 
Ser^ptmee,  iht  term  fcAle  denotes  an  idle  and  groundless  story :  as  in  1  Timothy,  iv,  7  ;  and 
2  Peter,  i,  16.  It  is  now  commonly  used  in  a  better  sense.  "Ji.  fable  may  be  defined  to  be 
an  analogieai  narratiTe,  intended  to  convey  some  moral  lesson,  in  which  irratimial  anim^h 
or  objects  are  introduced  as  speaking." — Philologieal  JtfiwmiNi,  YoL  i,  p.  280. 

rV.  A  Metonymy  is  a  change  of  names  between  things  related.  It  is  founded, 
DOt  on  resemblance,  but  on  some  such  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  e^eet,  o{ progeni- 
tor and  posterity,  of  mbject  and  adjunct,  of  place  and  inhabitantf  of  container  and 
thing  contained,  or  of  sign  and  thing  signified:  as,  (1.)  *'  God  is  our  ttUveOion  ;  " 
i.  e.,  Saviour.  (2.)  *' Hear,  0  Israel ;"  i.  e.,  0  ye  descendants  of  Isnel.  (8.) 
"  He  was  the  styA  of  her  secret  soul ;  "i.  e.,  the  youth  she  loved.  (4.)  "They  smote 
the-ct^ ;  "  i.  e.,  the  citizens.  (6.)  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  Aeort  ;  "  i.  e.,  affection. 
(6.)  *'  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  ftom  Judah  ;  "  i.  e.,  kingly  vower.  (7.)  "  They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;    i.  e.,  their  writings.    See  Luxe,  zvi,  29. 

y.  S^ynecdoche,  ^ihat  is,  Oi»m>nkensioH,)  is  the  naming  o(  a  part  for  the  whole, 
as  of  the  whole  for  s  part;  as,  (1.)  "  This  roof  [i.  e.,  house]  protoots  too."  (2.) 
"  Now  the  y»ar  [i.  e.,  summerljs  beaatifol."  (3.)  "Afotrft.  e.,  a  ahiporTeseell 
passed  at  a  distance."  (4.)  "tKve  ns  this  day  onr  dsUv  bread;"  t  e.,  food.  (5.) 
"  Because  they  have  taken  KwvjmyLord,  [i.  e.,  the  body  of  Jesos,]  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."— JbAn.  (6.)  "  The  sameday  there  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  touts  ;  "  i.  e.,  persons. — Acts.  (7.)  "  There  went  out  a  deoree 
from  Ga?sar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  [i.  e.,  the  Boman  empire]  should  be  taxed." 
'—Lake,  %  1. 

VI.  HgperbtAt  is  extravagant  ezaggeration,  in  which  tbe  imagination  is  indulged 
beyond  Uw  solffie^  of  tral£ ;  as,  "  U^Httfe  finger  Aa&  h$  tkidur  than  my  IkOurfl 
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loins." — 2  Chron.  x,  10.    "  When  I  vasbed  my  sUpt  with  imUer,  and  ^ 
poured  me  out  rivers  of  oiV^ — Job,  zziz,  6. 

"  Tbe  aky  shrunk  upward  with  unutucd  dread. 
And  trembling  Tiber  dtv^d  beneath  Alt  bed." — Drydm. 
yn.  Vision,  or  Imagery,  is  a  figure  by  wbich  tbe  apeakw  repcesenti  the  objaeli 
of  hta  im^;tnatton,  as  actoalty  before  his  eye^  and  pennt  to  his  seoMB  ;  as, 
*'  I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar  I 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  var. 

That  up  the  lake  oomes  winding  hx  I " — SeoU,  L.  Z.,  vi,  15. 
VUI.  Apo^mfite  is  a  turning  from  tbe  regular  coarse  iii  the  rabjept,  into  an  asi- 
mated  address ;  as,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  viotoiy.    O  Death  1  where  is  tbj 
sting?  0  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  " — 1  Cor.  xv,  55. 

Personification  is  a  figure  by  which,  in  imag^tion,  we  asoribe  inlnlli^iiw 
md  personality  to  unintelligent  beings  or  abetraet  qualities ;  as, 
1.  "  The  Worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 

Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent." — Oowper. 
%  "  Lo,  steel-clad  War  his  gorgeous  standard  rears  t " — Bogen^ 
3.  "  Hark  1  Truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease  I  "—Idem, 

X.  Erotesis  is  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker  adopts  the  form  of  interrogation,  stf 
to  express  a  doubt,  but,  in  general,  confidently  to  assert  the  reverse  of  what  is  a^e^ ; 
as,  "  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  t  "— 
Job.  xl,  9.  *'  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  be  not  heart  hethatfbnnedtlieeje^Aill 
he  not  see  ?  " — Psalms,  zciv,  9. 

XI.  Ecphonesis  is  a  pathetio  exclamation,  denotmg  some  violent  emotion  of  As 
mind ;  as,  "  O  liberty  I---0  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear  I — O  saosi 
privilege  of  Roman  citueoship ! — once  sacred — now  trampled  upon." —  Oieero,  "Aad 
I  said,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  atreat**— 
Ptabns,  Iv,  6. 

XII.  jjuithetis  is  a  placiDg  of  things  in  opposition,  to  heighten  their  ^eet  by 
OMitnst ;  as,  "  I  will  talk  of  things  hMvenly,  or  things  earthly thinga  mortd,  or 
things  evmyeHcal ;  things  sacred,  or  thinga^o/an«  ;  things  p<M,  or  thiogs  to  cms  : 
liana foreignt  or  things  of  home  ;  things  more  essential,  or  thinp  nrewmtoKCMf; 
pronded  tlut  all  be  done  to  our  profit." — Bunyon,  P.  P.,  p.  90. 

*'  Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  rdgn ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  tubmiwive,  vain ; 
^01^^  graioe,  yet  trifisny  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 
And  e*en  inpenanee,  plmnii^  mm  anew." — Goldanitk. 
Xni.  CUmax  is  a  figure  in  wl^  the  senae  is  made  to  adTsnce  hj  sobbsmw 
steps,  to  rise  gradually  to  what  is  move  and  mcoe  important  and  interwting,  or  ti 
descend  to  what  is  more  and  mm  minate  and  partiralar ;  as,  **And  beddes  dus, 

fiving  all  diligence,  add  to  yoor  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  nrtne,  knowledge ;  sad  lo 
oowTedge,  temperanoe;  and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patieDoe,  godUMSi; 
and  to  KodlinesB,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity." — ^3 
Peter,  i.  6. 

XIV.  Irony  is  a  figure  in  which  the  speaker  sneeringly  utters  the  direct  reverse  flf 
what  he  intends  shall  be  understood  ;  as,  "  We  have,  to  be  sore,  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  modest  man  would  not  ask  him  for  a  debt,  when  he  pursues  hts  life."— 
Otenv.  "  No  doubt  bat  ye  are  the  pet^,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  yon." — JU,  xi, 
2.    "  They  must  esteem  learning  twy  much,  when  th^  aoe  its  pnJesson  used  viA 

maker  or  wiitw  pietiBdi 
Paul  have  written  it  wiik 

I  U.I  i_Lii  All  iiritiiiiiiiii.  iiiiiii niii  iiiiii'TmiTiQiri'iiiiisin  nn  nmi  miiiiaiiOii  s>*« 

TnUliLliUiiiiiit  -  t^ih  UnMir"!  MS.  Wttatar,  AOtm,  mtwastnthm,  iH»  tt  "Ai  ilg     "  I 
iRlto  tt  w  aim  m  lha  MOadlr  or  UltiatM,  AlMwnttL  u«  am  1 
fl»»>SHiaa  ■isSa|Mir*iafc»»aiiw  ■illlillhiii»T««ibWbW»Bri*,i»»tfi 
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mine  own  hand,  I  vill  repay  it ;  ftlbeit  J  do  not  tay  to  &ee,  bow  thon  ownt  unto 
me  even  thine  own  self  hesides." — PhiUmon,  19. 

XVI.  Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  the  sonnd  of  which 
resembles,  or  iotentionallj  imitates,  the  sound  of  the  thing  signiSed  or  spoken  of :  hb, 
"  Of  a  knocking  at  the  door,  J2at  a  tat  tat." — Fowler's  Gram.  p.  334.  "Ding-dong  i 
ding-dong!  Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells,  Ding-dong!  ding-dong!" — H.  K,  White. 
"  Bow'wow,  n.  The  loud  bark  of  a  dog.  Booth." —  Worcester's  Diet.  This  ia  often 
written  separately;  as,  '^Bovo  wow'* — Fowler's  Gram.  p.  334.  The  imitation  ia 
better  with  three  sounds :  "Bow  wow  wow."  The  folloviog  verses  have  been  said 
to  exhibit  this  figure 

'*  Bat  when  loud  sarges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verso  should  like  the  torrent  roar." — Pope,  on  Orit.  1.  36& 

Obs. — The  whole  number  of  figures,  which  I  have  thought  it  needful  to  define  and  iUn^ 
tiate  in  this  work,  is  only  about  thirty.  These  are  the  chief  of  what  have  sometimes  been 
made  a  very  long  and  minute  catalogue.  In  the  handa  of  some  authors,  Khctoric  is  scarcely 
anything  e^e  than  a  detail  of  figures ;  the  number  of  which,  being  made  to  include  almost 
every  possible  form  of  expression,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty.  Of  their  names,  John  Holmes  gives,  in  his  index,  two  hundred  and  fifty>three; 
and  he  has  not  all  that  might  be  quoted,  though  he  has  more  than  there  are  of  the  fomw 
named,  or  the  figures  themselves.  To  find  a  learned  name  for  every  particular  mode  of 
expreosion,  is  not  necessarily  conducive  to  the  rieht  use  of  language.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
inutility  of  such  pedantry;  and  Butler  has  madelt  sufficiently  ridiouloos  by  thiscaricatiua; 
"  For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  hia  tools."— AiNfOrof,  P.  i,  C.  i,  L  90. 

BECTION  v.  — EXAMPLES  FOR  PARSING. 

PRAXIS  XIV.  —  PROSODICAL. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Praxis,  are  exemplijied the  se'>eral  Figures  of  Orthography,  of 
Etymology,  of  Syntax,  and  of  Rhetoric,  which  the  parser  may  name  and  define  ; 
and  by  it  the  pupil  may  also  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  Puniy 
tuation.  Utterance,  Analysis^  or  whatever  else  of  Grammar  the  examples  contain. 

Lesson  I. — FiaoBss  ov  Obthographt. 

VIHBBI8  AND  AHCHAISH. 

"  I  ox'd  you  what  you  had  to  sell.  I  om  fitting  out  a  wessel  for  Wenice,  loading 
her  with  wartous  keinds  of  prowisions,  and  wittucdUng  her  for  a  long  woyage;  and 
I  want  several  undred  weight  of  wenison,  &e.,  with  plenty  of  inyons  and  win- 
egar,  for      preserwation  of  ealth." — Columbian  Orator,  p.  292 

"  Gkxi  bless  you,  and  lie  still  quiet  {says  I)  a  bit  longw,  for  my  shister'safnii  of 
ghosts,  and  would  die  on  the  spot  with  the  fright,  was  she  to  see  you  come  to  life  all 
on  »  sudden  this  way  without  the  least  preparation." — Sdgeworlh**  Castle  Saet- 
rent,  p.  148. 

"  None  [else  are]  so  desperately  eviU,  as  they  that  may  bee  good  and  will  not :  <a 
have  beene  good  and  are  not" — Sev.  John  Pogers,  1620.  "A  Carpenter  finds  his 
work  aa  hee  left  it,  bat  a  minbter  ahall  find  hia  sett  back.  Yon  need  preach  con- 
tinuaUy."— /rf. 

"  Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopua  of  his  age, 

Bat  caird  by  Fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep." — Thornton. 
"  It  was  a  fountain  of  Nepenthe  rare. 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  aiuga,  huge  j^^eosounce grew." — Id, 

Lsaaoif  n. — Fia0Ki8  01  EnuoLooT. 

tfUBBWUR,  PBOSTHBSIS,  STNOOPB,  APOOOPB,  PAKAOOQE,  DLSE18I9,  ftltMama,  UOt  nOUt 

"  Bend  Against  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 

Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest." — Scott. 
'*  *  Tis  mine  to  teach  th'  inactive  hand  to  reap 

Kind  natar8*8  bounties,  o'er  the  ^be  diffWd." — Djfer. 
56 
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"Alas!  alas  I  how  impotentlj  tme 

Th*  aerial  peacil  forms  the  scene  anew." — Cawthone. 
*'  Here  a  defbnned  mota^xjoy'd  to  woo, 

Which  on  fell  nnoourever  was  ybent" — Lloyd, 
"  WUhoiUen  tramp  was  proclamaUoa  made." — Thonuoiu 
"  The  gentle  knight,  who  saw  their  rurfol  ease. 

Let  fall  adovm  his  ailrer  beard  Bome  tears. 

*  Gertea/  qnotb  he,  '  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace. 

T*  undo  the  part  and  eke  voor  brnken  yean." — M. 
"  Vain  tamp'ring  has  but  fotter'd  bts  disease ; 

*7Vx  desp  raie,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  deith." — Onuper. 
**  *  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here  *— 

*  Why  that*s  with  watching ;  'tioiU  away  agaiu.'  " — Shak^Mre. 
"I'll  to  the  woods,  among  the  happier  brutes; 

Come,  UCt  away;  hark  !  the  shrill  horn  resounds." — SMftitA. 
"  What  prayer  and  sopplication  sower  be  made." — BibU.    **  By  the  gran  of  «t-« 
ve  have  had  our  ooDversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  yoo  mmL"—I 

Lesson  m. — ^Figubes  or  Stktax. 

nOOBB  I. — BLLIP8U. 

"And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  I)ounding  fawn. 

And  [ — ]  villager  [—]  abroad  at  early  toil."— BeaUie. 
"  The  cottage  curs  at  [— ^  early  pilgrim  bark." — Id. 
'*  'Tib  granted,  and  no  plainer  trath  appears, 

Our  most  important  [ — ]  are  onr  earliest  yean.**— Owppcr. 
"  To  earn  her  aid,  with  fiz'd  and  anxious  eye. 

He  looks  on  nature's  [ — ]  and  on  fortune's  00ttr8e."—.JiefinVf. 
"  For  longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 

The  law  [ — ]  I  gave  to  nature  bira  forbids." — lUtbon. 
"  So  little  mercy  shows  f — ]  who  needs  so  much." — Qntper, 
"  Bliss  is  the  same  [ — J  in  subject,  as  [ — ]  in  king ; 

In  [—J  who  obtain  defenoei  and  [ — J  who  6ehnd"—Pi)pe. 
*'  Man  made  for  kings  1  those  optica  are  but  dim 

That  tell  you  so — say  rather,  they  [ — ]  for  him."— Cbt^per. 
"Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  bis  heart, 

But  God  will  never  [  ]."— 7rf. 

,  **  Vigour  [ — 3  from. toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows." — Sea/tie, 

"  Where  now  the  rill  melodious,  [ — ]  pure,  and  oool, 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crown'd?'* — Id. 
'*  How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dnmb  the  tuneful  [  ]  I  " — Thomson. 

*'  Self-love  and  Reason  to  one  end  aspire. 

Pain  [ — 1  their  aversion,  pleasure  [ — "]  their  denre  ; 

But  needy  that  its  object  would  devour. 

This  [ — ]  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  fiower." — ^Apr. 
LsasoHT  IV. — FiQUEBs  01  Stntax. 

FIQUBS   n. — PLEONASM. 

"Aeeordinff  to  tbeir  deeds,  aeeordinfffy  be  will  repay,  fary  to  bu  adransoief.  **■ 
OMpenu  to  bU  enemies ;  to  the  islands  he  will  repay  recompense." — ItaiaA^  lix.  I' 
**  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  undefiled :  for  my  bead  is  filkc  * : 
dew,  and  my  locks  vitA  ike  drops  of  the  night." — Song  of  Sol.  v,  2.  "Tboc 
ehartised  me,  and  Iwa  eheutitedt  as  a  bnlloek  nnaccnatomed  to  Uie  joke :  ton  tr- 
ue, and  I  shall  be  turned;  for  then  art  the  Lord  my  God.** — /«r.  zxx,  18.  "  ' 
aider  the  Ultes  of  the  field  how  they  grow."— Halt.  n.  28.  *'Be  Umt  ^oriltb.  j 
Amu  glory  in  the  Lord." — 2  Oor.  x,  17. 

"Mb  too  is  witness,  noble^  of  the  train 
That  wait  cm  man,  the  fligbt-performiog  hoiae."— CrajMr. 
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TIQUXB  m.— STL2iBFSI8> 

"  '  Thon  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona :  tbou  shalt  be  called  Oepha*  ; '  vhick  ia.  by 
interpretation,  a  stone." — John,  i.  42.  "  Thus  satth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  '  Behold,  I 
Till  break  the  bow  oiElam,  the  chief  of  fAeir  might.'  "—Jer.  xlix,  35.  "  Behold,  I 
lay  in  Sion  a  atumUxng-ttone  and  rock  of  offence :  and  whosoever  beUevetfa  on  him 
lliall  not  be  ashamed." — Rom.  ix,  33. 

"  Tbus  Comdtnce  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast, 
Thoagh  lon^  rebeU'd  against,  not  yet  suppress^." — Cowptr. 
"Kiwrnedge  is  proad  that  he  has  leatn'd  so  mach ; 

Wttdmn  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more."— ic^. 
"  For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
Hit  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods."— Jft2ton,  Paradise  Lost,  B.  i.  I.  432. 

LassoN  y.^ — ^FionBis  Of  Stutaz. 
noma  rrt—BKALuoB. 
"  Lrt  me  tell  you,  Casnos,  you  yourself 

Are  much  oondemned.  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  far  gold." — i^ahpeare. 
*'  Come,  Philomelus ;  let  us  instant  go, 

O'erturn  his  bow'ra,  and  lay  his  castle  low-" — Thomson. 
*'  Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 

Shall  finish  what  the  ahort-liv'd  «re  begun." — Pope, 
"  Such  was  that  temple  built  by  Solomon, 

Than  whom  none  richer  reign'd  o'er  Israel." — At^hor. 
**  He  spoke  :  with  fatal  eagerness  we  hum. 

And  quit  the  shores,  undestin'd  to  return." — 
*'  Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  suUinus." — Th^nson, 
'*  Sometimes,  with  early  mom,  he  mounted  gay"—]d, 

'  I've  lost  a  day  '—the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 

Had  been  an  empem'  without  his  crown." — Tovng, 

noVBB  T. — BTPBKBATOH. 

Such  resttry  found  the  sole  of  nnblest  feet." — 3f%&on. 
"  Yet,  though  suocessless,  wiU  the  toil  delight" — Thomson. 
'*  Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scen'ry  ever  new, 

Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  deaBoaa."— Seattle. 
"  Yet  80  much  bounty  b  in  God,  such  grace, 

That  who  advance  his  glory,  not  their  own, 

Them  he  himself  to  glory  will  advance."— JUZfton. 
*'  No  quick  fw/y  to  dubious  questions  make ; 

Saspenjnana  caution  still  prevent  mistake.  — Denham. 

LsaaoN  VI. — Fiqokbs  or  IbDeiOBio. 

Fionas  I. — 8IMILB. 

"  Soman  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the  odour  of  incense  in  the  fire** — 
>r.  t/ohnstm.  "  Terrestrial  bappineas  is  of  short  continuance :  the  brightness  of  the 
!ime  is  wasting  its  fuel,  the  fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  in  its  own  odours."— 
L  '*  Thy  nod  iaaa  the  eartMuake  thai  shakes  the  mountains  ;  and  thy  smile,  as 
9  cCcnm  of  the  venuU  dm." — At. 

"JHants  rait  d  vfith  tenderness  are  sddom  ^rong  ; 
Han's  coltish  dispontion  a^  the  thong ; 
And,  withont  discipline,  the  fav'rite  child, 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild." — Cowper, 
"As  turns  a  flock  of  geese,  and,  on  the  green. 
Poke  ont  their  foolish  necks  in  awkward  spleen, 
(Kdiculons  in  rage  I)  to  hiss,  not  hUe, 
So  war  thtir  gusUs,  when  sons  of  duhte$$  write."— I'mmV- 
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"  Wbo  can  nnpitjing  see  the  flowery  race, 
Sbed  by  tbe  morn,  their  oew-flosb'd  bloom  resigo, 
Beftm  rfj '  oobsting  beam?   So  fada  the ^air. 
When  feTors  revel  through  their  azure  veins." — Thomtom. 

FIODBB  II.— MKTAPBOH. 

" Catbmon,  thy  name  is  a  pleasant  gale." — Ossian.  "Rolled  into  faimseir  iie 
flew,  wide  on  the  boiom  of  winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  thook  iti 
whistling  Aea<?." — Id.  **  Oarazaa  gradually  lost  the  incliDation  to  do  good,  as  k 
acquired  the  power ;  as  the  hand  of  time  scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  uie  frtedM§ 
infiiuM9  extended  to  his  bosom." — ffawketworth.  "  The  sun  ffrew  weary  of  ^ 
ing  the  palaces  of  Morod ;  the  clouds  of  sorrow  gathered  round  lua  head  ;  and 
tempest  of  hatred  roared  about  bis  dwelling." — Ih-.  Johnson. 

LsssoM  VII. — ^FiQURis  Of  Bbrosic. 

noOBB  UU — ALLBOOBT. 

"  But  what  think  ye  ?  A  eortaio  man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  asd 
said,  'Son,  go  wcrk  to-day  !□  my  vineyard.*  He  answered  and  wud,  '  I  will  not;' 
but  afterward  he  repented,  and  went  And  he  came  to  tbe  second,  and  said  likewijt. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  '  I  go,  tir ;  *  and  went  not.  'Whether  of  them  twain  ^ 
the  will  of  his  father  ?    They  say  unto  him, '  The  first. '  "~MaU.  xxi,  28 — 31. 

nouBB  IV. — xBiomncT. 
**  Swifter  than  a  whirlwind,  flies  the  leaden  death,"— Hervejf.    *"  Be  all  tbedod 
forgot,'  said  Foldath's  bursting  wrath.    '  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field  ? ' " — Osm. 
'*  '£\usiT  furrow  oft  the  stubhom  ^lebe  has  broke." — Gray. 
"  Firm  in  hia  love,- resistless  in  his  hate. 

His  arm  is  conquest,  and  his  frown  Is  fate."— Day. 
"At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 

Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arose." — PamelL 
"  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam  ! 
Of  hearing,  from  the  Kfe  that  filis  tbe  flood, 
To  that  wuch  mrbles  through  tbe  verad  wood  I " — Pope. 

nOUKB  T. — BTVaODOOHB. 

**  'Twas  then  hia  threshold  first  reoeivM  a  guest"— 7\mi«2IL 

"  For  yet  by  swains  alone  tho  world  ho  knew, 
Whose /wicame  wandVing  o'er  the  nightly  dew." — Id. 

"  Flush'd  by  tho  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  Ins,  the  live  carnation  round.  "—T^onuon. 

Lesson  YIII. — Figdres  of  Rhexoric. 

riOXniB  YI. — HTPERBOLE. 

"Isaw  Aeirchief,  tall  as  arock  of  ice;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir;  his  shidd  Aa 
-  rinng  moon ;  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill." —  Oman. 
"At  which  tbe  universal  host  up  sent 
'  A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  tbe  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." — WUon. 
"  Wm  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  zathet 
Tbe  multitadiaous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red  I " — Shahpeare. 

FIOUBB  Til. — VmiOK. 

"  How  mighty  is  their  d«fenoe  who  reverently  trust  in  the  arm  of  God !  Hot  pa»- 
flrfnlly  do  they  contend  wbo  fi^ht  with  lawful  weapons  I    Hark !  'Tis  the  ri»  *f 
do^nence,  pouring  forth  the  hvmg  enernei  of  the  soul ;  pleading,  with 
indigDalu»aiidliuf  eM3tio«(  Aaonaetf  iiijiiKed  huna^^  apuut  lawkai 
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and  reading  the  avfal  destiny  that  awaite  the  opiveasor  I — ne  the  atom  coantenanes 

of  deBpotiam  oTOrawed  1  I  aee  the  eye  fallen,  that  kindled  the  elementa  of  war !  I  see 
the  brow  relaxed,  that  scowled  defiance  at  bostilo  thouaanda  !  I  see  the  knees  trem- 
ble, that  trod  with  firmness  the  embattled  field  I  Fear  has  entered  that  heart  which 
ambition  had  betrayed  into  violence  I  The  tyrant  feels  himself  a  maOf  and  subject  to 
the  weakness  of  humanity  ! — Behold  I  and  tell  me,  is  that  power  eontemptible  whieh 
eia  tfaoB  find  aeeeas  to  the  sternest  hearts  ?  " — AuUtor. 

VtOimS  TUt. — APOBTBOFHB. 

"  Yet  still  they  breathe  destructitn,  still  go  oo. 
Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  oat 
New  paina  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave ; 
Artificers  of  death !  Stilt  monarchs  dream 
Of  universal  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.    Blast  the  detign. 
Great  God  of  Hostt!  nor  let  thy  creaturet  faU 
Vhpitied  victims  cU  Ambition's  shrine." — Portetu, 

Lesson  IX.— Fiodres  or  Rhbtoiuc. 

FIOOIUI  IX. — ^PBRSOMinCATIOM. 

"  Hail,  racred  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd  I 
Hail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  Law  restrain'd  1 
Without  you,  what  were  man*?   AgroT*ling  bord, 
In  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want,  enchain*d."'».fiea(<M. 

"Lot  cheerful  Memory,  from  her  purest  cells, 
Lead  forth  a  goodly  train  of  Virtues  fair, 
Cherish 'd  in  early  youth,  now  paying  back 
With  tenfold  usnry  the  pious  care." — Porims. 

natTBB  X.— SUtTESB. 

*'  He  that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct  ?  He  that  tcacheth  mm 
knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?" — Psal.  xciv,  10.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  hia 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  aocuatomed  to  do 

evil." — Jeremiah,  xiii,  23. 

FIOUBB  XI. — ECFH0NK9IS, 

"  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  ni^iit  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !  O  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  way-faring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go 
from  them  1 " — Jeremiah,  ix,  1. 

FIOUaE  xn. — ANTITHXSIS. 

"  On  this  side,  modesty  is  engaged;  on  that,  impudence:  on  this,  ohutity;  on 
that,  lewdness :  on  th\»,  integrity  ;  on  that,  frand  :  on  this,  piety ;  on  that,  prtAns- 
nesa :  on  this,  constancy ;  on  that,  fickleness :  on  this,  honour ;  on  that,  baseness :  on 
tbis«  moderation  ;  on  that,  unbridled  passion." — Cicero. 

"  She,  from  the  rending  earth,  and  bursting  skies, 
Saw  gnds  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  ; 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods." — Pope^ 

LassoN  X. — FiQDRKS  or  RarroBic. 

FIOtlBB  xni. — CUXAX. 

"  Virtuous  actions  are  necessarily  cpprovcd  by  the  awakened  conscience ;  and  when 
tbey  are  approved,  they  are  commended  to  practice;  and  when  they  are  practised^ 
they  become  easy ;  and  when  they  become  easy,  they  afford  pleasure ;  and  when  they 
afford  pleasure,  they  are  done  frequently;  and  when  they  are  done  frequently,  th» 
arc  eonfinned  by  hitttit :  and  confirmed  hubit  is  a  kind  of  second  nature." — .Auf*  p> 
"Weep  all  of  every  name :  begin  Ibc  wo, 
Te  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds; 
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And  doleftil  winda,  wail  to  the  howting  bills ; 
And  howling  btlU,  mourn  to  ibe  dismal  vales ; 
And  dismal  vales,  sigli  to  tbe  sorrowing  brooks ; 
And  sorrowing  Iffocdcs,  weep  to  tbe  weepine  stnam ; 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  tbe  groaning  deep ; 
And  let  tbe  instniment  take  np  tbe  song, 

QesponuTe  to  tbe  voioe — ^barmonious  wo  I " — JPoUoi,  B.  Ti,  I.  115. 

FIODBS  MT. — IBONT. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  '  Cry  alond ;  fir 
be  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  be  is  pursoing,  or  he  is  in  [on"]  a  joumej,  or 
peradventare  he  sleepetb,  and  must  be  awaked  !  * " — 1  Kingt,  xviii,  27. 

"After  tbe  number  of  the  days  in  whiob  ye  searched  tbe  luid,  even  forty  days,  ett^ 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  intqoities,  even  forty  years ;  uid  ye  shall  know  sy 
breach  d  promise." — Numt^t,  xiv,  34. 

"  Some  lead  a  life  unblamable  and  just. 
Their  own  dear  virtue  tbeir  unshaken  trust; 
They  never  nn — or  if  (as  all  ofiend) 
Some  kivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend, 
1%e  poor  are  near  at  band,  tbe  charge  is  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all." — Cowper. 

riQUBS  XT. — APOPOABIB,  OB  PA&AIJP819. 

I  say  nothing  of  tbe  notorious  profligacy  of  his  character ;  nothing  of  tbe  reddoi 
extravagance  with  which  he  has  wasted  au  ample  fortune ;  nothing  of  tbe  dtsgustiBg 
intomperanoe  which  has  sometimes  caused  him  to  reel  in  our  streets ; — but  I  aver  tbri 
he  has  not  been  futbful  to  our  interests, — has  not  exhibited  either  pntuty  or  alnli^  ii 
tbe  important  office  wlucb  be  holds. 

nOUBB  XVI. — 0H01UT0P(EU. 
[The  Mlowhig  Unei,  froa  MUft  Ponu,  Mllrleallf  mimkk  lb*  Inllitf va  mule  of  a  Thdln.] 


"  Now  slowly  move  your  fiddle-stick  ; 
Now,  tantan,  tantantivi,  quick ; 
Now  trembling,  shivering,  quivering, 

quaking, 
Set  hoping  hearts  of  Lovers  aching. 


'  Now  sweep,  sweep  tbo  deep. 
See  Celia,  Gelia  dies. 
While  true  Lovers*  eyes 
Weeping  sleep,  Sleeping  weep. 
Weeping  sleep.  Bo-peep,  bo-peep.* 


CHAPTER  IV. -VERSIFICATION. 

Versification  Is  tbe  forming  of  that  species  of  literary  compoatifm  whicli  is 
called  vene;  that  ]Bj  poetry,  ai  poetic  nurnben. 

SECTION  L  — OF  VERSE. 

Verse,  in  opposition  to  prose,  is  language  arranged  into  metrical  lines  of 
some  determinate  length  and  rhythm — language  so  ordered  as  to  produce 
Harmony,  by  a  due  succession  of  poetic  feet^  or  of  syllables  differing  in  quas- 
tity  or  stoess. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

fllie  rhy^m  of  verse  is  its  refaUcm  of  quantities ;  the  modulation  its  numben; 
or,  tbe  kind  of  metre,  measure,  or  movement,  of  which  it  consist^  or  by  which  k  d 
partionlarly  distinguished. 

The  quaniity  of  a  syllable,  as  commonly  explained,  is  the  relative  portion  of  tine 
occupied  in  uttering  it.  In  poetry,  overy  syllable  is  considered  to  be  either  long  or 
short.    A  long  syllable  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  et^ual  to  two  short  ones. 

In  the  construction  of  English  verse,  long  quantity  coincides  always  with  tbe  pii- 
Buij  accent,  generally  also  with  the  secondaiy,  as  well  as  with  empbasu ;  and  dsoKt 
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quantity,  is  reckoned  by  the  poets,  is  fonnd  ooly  in  unsccented  syllables,  and  uneiur 
pbatlou  monosyllaino  vords.* 

The  qoantity  of  a  syllable,  whether  lonj^  or  short,  does  not  depend  on  what  is  called 
the  long  or  the  short  sound  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  on  a  supposed  distinction  of 
accent  as  affecting  vowels  in  some  cases  and  consonants  In  others,  but  principally  oa 
the  degree  of  energy  or  loudness  with  which  the  syllable  is  uttered,  whereby  a  greater 
or  leas  portion  of  time  is  employed.  > 

The  open  vowel  sounds,  which  are  commonly  but  not  very  accurately  termed  lon^, 
are  those  which  are  the  most  easily  protracted,  yet  they  often  occur  in  the  shortest  and 
feeblest  syllables;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  vowel  sound,  that  occurs  under  the 
usual  stress  of  accent  or  of  emphasis,  is  either  so  short  in  its  own  nature,  or  is  so 
"  quickly  joined  to  the  succeedinff  letter,"  that  the  syllable  is  not  one  of  long  quantity. 

Slost  mooosyllahles,  in  English,  arc  variable  in  quantity,  and  may  be  made  either 
long  or  short,  as  strong  or  weak  sounds  suit  the  sense  and  rhythm  ;  but  words  of 
greater  length  are,  for  the  most  part,  fixed,  their  accented  syllables  being  always  long, 
and  a  syllable  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent  almost  always  sfacnrt. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  in  poetry,  is  that  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse. 
JRhyme  is  a  similarity  of  sound,  combined  with  a  difference ;  occarring  usually  between 
the  last  syllables  of  diffurent  lines,  but  sometimes  at  other  intervals ;  and  so  ordered 
that  the  rhyming  syllables  begin  differently  and  end  alike,  ^ank  vtrte  is  verse 
without  rhyme. 

The  principal  rhyming  syllables  are  almost  always  long.  Double  rhyme  adds  one 
short  syllable ;  triple  rhyme,  two.  Such  syllables  are  redundant  in  iambic  and  ana- 
pestic  verses ;  in  lines  any  other  sort,  they  are  generally,  if  not  always,  included  in 
the  measure. 

A  &anxa  is  a  eombination  of  several  verses,  or  lines,  which,  taken  together,  make 
a  regular  divinon  of  a  poem.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  good  versifiers,  to  form  all 
stanzas  of  the  same  poem  after  one  model.  The  possible  variety  of  stanzas  is  infinite ; 
and  the  actual  variety  met  with  in  print  is  far  too  great  for^detail. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1. — Vene,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  poetry,  or  metrical  Isnguaget 
in  general.  This,  to  the  eye.  is  usually  distinguished  from  proae  by  the  manner  in  whicli 
it  ia  written  and  printed.  For,  in  very  many  instances,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  reader 
would  be  puEzled  to  discern  the  difference.  The  division  of  poetry  into  its  peculiar  lines, 
is  therefore  not  a  mere  accidenL  The  word  verte,  from  the  Latiq  vtrnu,  literally  signifies  a 
turning.  Each  full  line  of  metre  is  accordingly  called  a  iwm  ;  because,  when  its  measure 
is  complete,  the  writ»  iumt  to  place  an  other  under  it.  A  rerM,  then,  in  the  primary  sense  ^ 
of  the  word  with  us,  is,  "A  tine  consisting  of  a  certain  succession  of  sounds,  and  nnmber  of 
syllables." — JbAnson,  Walker,  Todd,  BoUet,  and  others.  Or.  according  to  Webtta;  it  is,  "A 
poetic  liiu,  connating  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short  syllables,  disposed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  ^ecies  of  poetry  which  the  author  intends  to  compose." — See  AmeriMm 
Diet.  8vo. 

Obs.  2. — If  to  settle  the  theory  of  English  verse  on  true  and  consistent  principles,  is  as 
difficult  a  matter,  as  the  manifold  contrarieties  of  doctrine  among  our  prosndists  would  in- 
dicate, there  can  be  no  great  hope  of  any  scheme  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  intelligent 
examiner.  The  very  elements  of  the  subject  are  much  perplexed  by  the  incompatible  dog- 
mas of  authors  deemed  skilful  to  elucidate  iL  It  will  scarcely  he  thought  a  hard  matt^  to 
distinguish  true  verse  from  prose,  yet  is  it  not  well  agreed  wherein  the  difference  consists : 
what  the  generality  regard  as  the  most  essential  elements  or  characteristics  of  the  former, 
some  respectable  authors  dismiss  entirely  from  their  definitions  of  both  veree  and  versification. 
The  existence  of  quantity  in  our  language ;  the  dependence  of  our  rhythms  on  the  division 
of  ayllahles  into  long  and  short ;  the  concurrence  of  our  accent,  (except  in  some  rare  and 
queationable  instances.)  with  long  quantity  only ;  the  constant  effect  of  emphasis  to  lengthen 
quantity  ;  the  limitation  of  quantity  to  mere  duration  of  sound ;  the  doctrine  that  quantity 

«  To  tbli  pifnetpb  tbm  Msmt  to  b*  now  and  ttMn  an  azoeptkm,  at  whm  a  w«ak  dluyllabta  b«fliH  a  ftot  In  aa 
Bpsnastl-  Uas,  as  tn  lbs  followlait  euoiplvt : 

"  I  thf nk— Ist  me  Mt—yt*,  It  l«,  I  d«clu«, 

As  lo&K  afo  now  at  thkt  BucklnKhiiin  ttMre." — I^igk  HttiU. 
"And  Thomran,  thouith  beat  In  bin  Indolent  flta, 
Eith*T  tUpt  bluiMir  wearj,  or  biwled  bU  wiia."— M. 
Beiv,  If  «•  nekoo  the  hat  tn  qnwtlon  to  b»  anspeots,  «•  hm  dtoirlbblts  with  boUi  parts  abort.  But  soiim, 
mmhUrb  "  «c«  "  On  Um  laUer  sy UaUo,  and  *-Bitk*T  >'  no  the  Ibmiar,  will  r^l  *•  offo  wow  "  a  basohr,  ami  "JEiMir 
»bp<  •'BaampUmao:  tMeaastMcywicfa  ijUMfaabgrtlMirBiaa&ararfsadliir— Q.  B. 
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Eneral  principles  of  eyIlaMcation  in  poetry  an  in  pme ;  the  roppoaition  chat  Moent  per- 
jifl,  not  to  certain  tetur*  in  piuticuur,  but  to  certain  tyUaHu  as  luoh;  the  KmitatUm  <tf 
•ocent  to  fttrese,  or  potcuwon,  only  ;  the  conversion  of  diort  ayllables  into  Iohk,  and  loef 
hAn  short,  liy  a  chaiiRO  of  accent ;  nur  frequent  formation  of  long  »yIUhles  with  vrhat  aic 
called  slioit  vuwels  ;  our  more  frequent  fnmiatton  of  short  ayllables  itith  what  are  called 
long  '>r  opi-n  vowels ;  the  necessity  of  some  order  in  the  succession  of  feet  or  ayllablea,  to 
Ibrm  rhythm  ;  the  need  of  frnming  each  line  to  cotrespond  with  some  other  line  or  lines  is 
length ;  the  propriety  of  always  miiking  each  line  suaceptible  vi  soanaion  by  itaelf  i  all  that 
points,  so  easential  to  a  true  explanation  of  the  nature  of  English  verse,  though,  foic  tlx 
mo^i  part,  well  maiutaintd  by  some  prowdists,  are  ueverthe^s  denied  by  some,  so  Ait 
opposite  opinions  mtty  be  cited  cnnccminf;  them  all.  1  would  not  suggest  that  all  oruyrf 
Gie>e  |ioiiit4  are  thereby  made  doubtful;  for  there  may  bo  opposite  judi;ements  in  a  dtoa 
OftiSes,  and  yet  cnncurrencc  enough  (if  concurrence  can  do  it)  to  mtiblinh  them  every  one. 

Ona.  3. — An  ingeniou'i  poet  and  prnsodlit  now  living,*  Edgar  AlLm  Foe,  (to  whan  1 
Owe  a  word  or  two  of  reply.)  in  his  *'  >iotC8  upon  English  Verse,"  with  great  aelf-compls- 
eency,  represents,  that,  "  While  inuch  ha»  been  written  upon  Uie  structuie  of  the  Grwk 
•nd  Latin  rhythms,  comparatively  nuthmg  has  been  done  as  re^'ards  the  English ; "  thtfi 
*■  It  may  be  said.  Indeed,  we  arc  vUhout  a  treatut  upon  our  own  Tersifleation ; "  thi^  "Th§ 
Tery  beit"  d-Jinition  of  vcraiflcationt  to  he  found  in  any  of  "our  ordinary  trtoHtt*  on  lb* 
topic,"  has  *>  not  a  tingle  poiiU  which  does  not  involve  an  error;  "  that,  "A  ieadimp  AftitiM 
mch  of  theae  triraiUet  ia  the  condniiig  of  the  subject  to  mere  vertijication,  while  metre.  <t 
rhythm,  in  Kcncml,  is  th-i  real  que-tioii  at  issue;  "  that,  "  Versification  is  not  the  art,  ttf 
the  of  making  versei ;  that,  "A.  correspondence  in  the  length  of  lines  is  by  no  meaa 
essential;"  thar,  'Harmony,"  produced  <' by  the  regular  altt'metion  of  syUablcs  difieriaf 
ih  quantity,"  does  not  include  **fM«Awfy;  "  that,  "A  n^ulor  a/temafwn,  aa  described,  forav 
no  pari  of  the  principle  of  metre;  "  that,  "There  is  no  necessity  of  any  regularitff  is  tte 
nccession  of ; "  that,  "ByeonKequenoe,"  heventuns  to  "dispute  the  «»*ttaiaiits  d 
■ny  alternation,  regular  or  irrcguUr,  of  lyUablta  long  and  short;"  that,  "For  amytk^ 
mtore  intelligiblt  or  mort  aatUfactory  than  this  d<  finition,  [i.  e..  Brown's  ibnnCT  definition  d 
Versificattmi,]  wc  shall  look  in  vain  iit  onypiiA/uAef^lrjafij?  upon  the  subject;"  that,  "Ss 
feneral  and  to  total  a  failure  can  he  referred  only  to  some  radical  miaeoMctpttM "  iLai; 
**The  won!  vene  is  derived  (through  vertia)  from  the  Latin  verto,  7<um,  and  *  *  *  *  it  m 
be  nothing  but  thit  dertBiiivm,  which  ha^  led  to  the  error  of  our  writers  upon  (iTosody ; "  UiL 
'*Jl  it  thii  whii^h  hot  Meowed  them  into  rcgHriling  the  line  itself — the  ver$tu,  or  turning — was 
fltsential,  or  principle  of  metre ;  "  that.  "  Ucnce  the  term  verii^cation  has  been  emplnyrd  a 
■officivntly  general,  or  inclunive,  for  treatises  upon  rhythm  in  general;"  that,  '■Ee«ec 
idso.  [oomes]  the  precise  catalogue  of  a  few  varieties  of  English  Unet,  when  these  Tsri<«i(«  i 
•re,  in  fact,  almost  without  limit ; "  that,  "/,"  the  ainn  sHiil  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  »JkaIIdx»ti 
ttltirely,  from  the  cunstdcration  of  the  prijiciple  of  rhythm,  the  idea  of  vertijitaiioa^  orib 
eonstruciion  of  verse;  "  that,  "  In  so  doing,  to«  Khali  avoid  a  world  of  con/utioa  ; "  that.  "Vn 
fe,  iiuWud,  an  ajierthought  or  an  embellishment,  or  en  improvement,  rather  than  an  elemeal  d 
ickythm;"  that,  "'yXM  /acthn  induced  the  easy  admistaon,  into  the  realms  of  Pr>eeT.  titmk 
Vorki  as  the  *  T^^maque '  of  Fenelon ; "  bccaiuh',  forsooth,  "  In  the  elaborate  mnduUtke 
of  their-sentenre-,  they  fi'I-PIL  tkk  iuba  of  .METRE." — TA«  Pioneer.a  Literary  and  Chtied 
Magatine,  (Bo-ton,  Uarch,  1813.)  Vol.  I.  p.  102  t4>  lOfi. 

Om.  4. — "  Holding  these  thing  in  view,"  continues  thia  sharp  connoiKseur,  "the  pra*^  i 
dist  who  rightly  examinet  that  which  constitute.^  the  external,  or  most  immedi-.telT  ne^ 
»isable,  form  of  Poetry,  will  commence  with  the  dcUnitinn  of  RAythm.  Kow  rkgikm,  bat 
Greek  upt$iio[,  number,  is  a  term  which,  in  its  present  application,  very  nearly  e—ay 
6i  OKui  idea.  No  more  proper  word  could  l  e  employed  to  present  the  eonetplion  intotdid,  ^ 
rhythm,  in  proaody,  is,  in  its  last  aoalytia,  identical  with  time  in  mu«ic.  fhr  thU  rrntn." 
•aya  he,  **  I  have  used,  thrnughout  this  article,  as  aynonymous  with  rhythm,  the  wind  wnf 
^om  (urpw,  measure.  Eitlter  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  defined  as  the  arraniniKtU 
toordt  into  two  or  more  consecutice,  equal,  paUatioiu  of  time.  These  puhtHlions  are  Je*t.  Tw 
leer,  at  lea>ft,  are  rL-quisitc  to  constitute  a  rAyMm  just  as,  in  mathematics,  two  units  an 
toecessary  to  form  [a]  naittber.X    The  syllables  of  which  the  foot  consists,  when  the  foot  M 

•    BdBRr  k.  PcM.  Uie  aathnr.  dfed  St  BalUmnr*  on  Sunday  "  [th«  1^).— Daily  £r«i(NC  TVorfUa-,  BaiM.Ctt 
1^  1849-    Tlii'  WW  i-igbt  or  ten  mouttif  kfer  ibu  wrilli>gal  Uiiav  ohm  r*aUiiDi>.— U  II. 

t  "  Ver«]|)ca(lnii  U  the  Rrl  of  arraiiidng  irordK  tnU>  liuvH  of  i-ornn'pnndeDt  length,  m  m  to  prodac*  hansMJ'  If 
Ae  rcKiilmr  nltematlon  ort>llnbliH<  diff<-rin|[  in  quanlily."' — Bri  ieii  i  ta>*itutf»  of  E  Omm.  p.  S8b. 

X  Tbli  KoiMiini  to     tta  crmr;  fur,  arrunJIuK     l>ll*i>i-th.  ana  ntlwt  nrlthiiwEJriiinii.  "a  miI  ia  m 
■nd  M>  ii  It  aKp(iuntl<!d  by  JoltuMin,  U'alker,  tVrlMter.  ninl  iV'on-e<'pr.    9ti,  Irt  the  Intro  -Vrtii'M,  «  now  at  ikt  M 
of  p.  101.    Sumr  pnMnaMraha>tt  tHUght  ttis  abnurdity,  that  (w<i  n»M  are  orcPSKiry  to  Mtintltnte  a  wtiti*.  aaJf 
S<^rdliig)y  ftppni-d  tb«  titrut',  monurnrlrr,  diiHrUr,  inmrlrr.  Irtram- Itr,  prnlairflfr,  mnj  kittftmntr, — «r 
ef  tfarm  v  tliei  t-ttUI  >n  m>mpiity.—\a  ■  miui^  *<tj  dUTrntnt  fmiti  tha  a.ilt\  a>-cii|it.itli>D.    Tba  proper pateiffeK 
fbst,  "ODer>N>Ii»niiKUtat«««liiMn>."— 0r.  P  IViVsmik  Orr.k  fVntvrfy,  p.  fiS.    And  nnrt  arr  tubrd— 
Momomrtrr,  Diiii'Cfr,  T'iiUfln,  fte., acrnrdlng  to  "ths  xuvhsn of Pucr.*'— 1!cc  it.  p.B.    hai  Wow *»W r1» P^*^ 
•alMid  I'rliical  Dlctlnnarjr  bas  ths  foll>»tnic  not  very  tOLid-tiHtt  mipbina-lmui :    No.vtMifraa,  » 


SM-Jt.  DiMk>Ka.K  A  pMHe  mcasun>  or/our /«! ;  a  wtrt  (iM  mtna.  Am*  TBiMar*a.  «.  <*M«iM« 
Ana  poaUeal  mtatitri^  fbrmlnx  aa  iamiic  of  lix  fM.   Tfrupkiil.  Tctbamdu,  «.  A  Latin  or  Qiwrk  mim^ 
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not  ft  syllable  in  itHelf,  are  subdivisions  of  the  pulsations,  No  equality  is  dcmanfle'l  in  these 
sabdiTisions.  It  i«  only  required  that,  so  far  as  regards  two  consecutive  feet  at  least,  the 
0nm  of  the  times  of  the  syllables  in  one,  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  times  of  the  syUa- 
blea  in  the  other.  Beyond  two  pulsations  there  is  no  necessity  fitr  equality  of  time.  All 
beyond  is  ftrbitrary  or  conventional.  A.  third  and  fourth  puliation  may  embody  half,  or 
double,  or  any  proportion  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  two  first.  Rhythm  being  thus  under- 
stood, the  prosodist  should  proceed  Co  deBne  versification  as  the  making  of  verses,  and  vent 
as  the  arbitrary  or  eonveational  itolatian  of  rkylhim  into  maises  of  greater  or  less  exteiU." — lb. 
p.  105. 

Om.  S. — No  marvel  that  all  usual  conreptians  and  definitions  of  rhythm,  of  versifica- 
tion, and  of  verse,  should  bo  found  diswti-'factory  to  the  critic  whoio  idea  of  mstm  ia  ful- 
filled by  the  pompous  prott  of  Fenelnn's  Tif't^maque.  No  rijfht  or  real  examination  of  this 
matter  can  ever  make  the  most  immediately  rec^guiaibla  tbrm  of  poetry  to  be  any  thini;  else 
than  the  form  of  wrM — the  form  of  writing  in  specific  tia$*,  ordered  by  number  and  chime  of 
syllables,  and  not  squared  by  gage  of  the  composing-stick.  And  as  to  the  derivation  and 
primitive  signification  oSriythmf  it  is  plain  that  in  the  extractabnvr,  both  are  misrepresent- 
ed. I'ho  etymnlog}' there  f{iven  tsagrows  error;  for,  "  the  Grecli aptitfio^,  number,"  would 
make,  in  English,  not  rAt/tAm,  hut  arit/im,ns  in  nrUhnntic.  Between  the  two  combinations, 
there  is  the  jialpablc  difference  of  three  or  four  Wttcrs  in  either  six;  for  neither  of  these  f^rma 
can  be  vsried  to  the  other,  but  by  dropping  one  letter,  and  adding  an  other,  and  chan^nn;;  a 
third,  and  moving  a  fburdi.  Rhythm  U  a  rived,  not  thence,  but  from  the  Qreck  'pvdfwt ; 
which,  according  to  the  lexicons,  is  a  primitive  word,  and  mrons,  rhytkmut,  rhythm,  coacinnity 
mofiukui^n,  measured  tane,  or  reirular ftoi*,  and  not  "niimbar." 

Obs.  6. — Rhythm,  of  course,  like  every  other  word  imt  misapplied. "  conveys  its  oxen  idea ; " 
and  thst,  not  qutlitiedly,  or  •'  very  nearly,''  but  exactly.  That  this  idea,  howevL-r,  wua 
ori^nally  that  of  arithmetical  itiimW,  or  ii  ncaily  so  now,  i^  obout  as  fanciful  a  notion,  as 
the  happy  suggestion  added  above,  that  rhythm  in  lieu  otarithm  or  number,  is  the  fittt'^tt  of 
words,  becatue  "  rhvthm  in  prosody  is  time  in  music  !  "  With  iut  dispute,  it  is  tmimrtant 
to  the  pmsodi^t,  and  also  to  the  poet  or  versifier,  to  have  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible  of 
the  import  of  this  common  tf  rm.  though  it  ii  observabl*'  that  many  of  our  grammariant  make 
little  or  no  use  of  it.  That  ic  has  Mome  relation  t<>  numHen,  is  undeniable.  But  Avhat  ii  it  > 
Poetic  numbers,  and  numbers  in  arithmetic,  and  numbers  in  grammar,  are  three  totally  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  things.  Rhythm  i*  relitted  only  to  the  first.  Ol  the  signification  of  this  word, 
a  recent  expo^torgives  the  following  brief  explanntiim  ;  "Uiivtuii,  n.  Metro;  verse  ;  nwrn- 
berM.  Proportion  applied  to  any  motion  whatever." — Ballts's  Uic'ionary,  8vo.  Tn  this 
definition,  Worcesti'r  prefixes  the  following:  "The  consonance  of  nleasu^■  and  time  in 
pootrf.  prote  oompiiUioa,  and  music: — also  in  danL-ing." — Uaicersal  and  Critical  Dia.  In 
Terae,  the  proportion  which  furms  rhythm — that  Is.  the  chime  of  quantities — is  applied  to 
the soiin'U ct(  nyllahlcn.  Sounds,  however,  miiy  be  considered  asaspeciesof  maftW,  especially 
thoae  which  are  rhythmical  nr  musical.*  It  seems  more  strictly  correct,  to  re^fard  rhythm 
as  a  property  of  poetic  numlier*,  than  to  identify  ic  with  theitu  Jt  Is  their  proportion  or 
tDodtilation,  rather  than  the  numbers  theiasclvcs.  According  to  Dr.  Welwter,  '■  Khvtum, 
or  RuvTuMiffl,  in  mtaie,  [is]  variety  in  the  movement  as  to  quickness  or  sIomiichs,  or 
lenRth  and  nhorcneas  of  the  notes ;  or  rath>r  the  proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion 
have  to  each  other." — American  Diet.  The  "iaet  a^alysit  "  of  rhythm  can  be  nnthing  else 
than  the  redaction  of  it  to  its  least  parti.  And  if,  in  this  reduction,  it  is  identical  with 
time"  then  it  is  here  the  same  thing  as  quantity,  whether  prnsodical  or  muscat ;  for,  '*  The 
iims  of  a  note,  or  syllable,  la  called  quantity.  The  limo  <if  a  rest  is  aUo  colled  quantity ;  be- 
cau-ie  rcsU,  as  well  as  U'ltes  are  n  vonatituciit  of  rhvthm." — Cfmstoek'i  Elocution,  p.  6 1.  Hut 
rhythm  is,  infact,  neither  time  nor  quantity;  for  the  analysis  which  would  make  it  such, 
deatroys  the  relation  in  which  the  thing  consists. 

SECTION  II.— OF  ACCENT  AND  QUANTITY. 

Accent  and  Quantity  have  already  been  briefly  explained  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Prosody,  as  items  coming  under  the  head  of  Pronunciation.  What 
sre  have  to  say  of  them  here,  will  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  eritieal  ohserm- 

Intlnyof/'*!''/^'!,' asviVsof  fnarmetrM.  TrTSsMirER,  a.  IU*lnr/oiirnetrlettl/«'(.  Timehiit.  PciiTAVrrss, 
■  A  Urvvlt  or  Wia  vmvof^f  /»!  ,■  *M^e«  oTB**  msIrMi.  HtNTAML'Teii. «  llailoit./trr  metrical /tr-l.  Warlon. 
IkzlXRSs.  m.  A  vcrwnr  li->a  ofifOeiry.  h»ii>B 'ir vlihvr  •Iwtjin  or  rpohiImn;  the  hcri'ic.  and  nio^t  Inipor. 
»nt.  veran  atuDfif  ttw  ORnk*  and  llninann  :— «  rR7(t)ml>«l  Ue^U*  of  Ax  mvtres.  UtSAMCTEB,  a.  ||HTii>u  *'Z 
am^ical/'**-  Dr.  WniloM."  AraordlDH  tu  th«i«  UefluUloiw,  Dimeter  bu  u  uiHny  t««C  as  TeinimeWr;  aad  Trl- 
am  mr  hii"  **  mutj  an  Hi'xametar  '. 

w  f  t  rotiimnii.  a(  unjr  riua,  tor  pmMtllKtsiO  Pprnk  nf  *' (hr  m"<'r>r  r«t  of  the  Tnto*."  an  do  Phmldnn,  Murraj, 
Cuniphrey,  anil  Kfvie:t ;  but  KauHRi,  In  treating  of  the  B«tHUty  of  lAnftu><Ki-  Trvni  i.e'rmblanrv,  wij»,  ''Tbere  Li 
^  fftrinhla  ofmiiiid  to  Bintiiin.  iinr  nf  Miuiid  [■>  Mntlrarnc — KUm-Kl^  <•/  CnliVron,  Vol.  It,  p  08  Thlf 
..M^.  hn^frrr.  1<  admltlrd  by  lh«  crltk.  and  i-lb-d  M  nbn*  hour.  "  cmiKeo  tta  it  hii*e  no  nMUit-UnCD  in»j  prodaca 

J  I  III*'"  "    A.  II,  64.  *'  Ky  a  iioinliert'f  "jlUbli*  tnauMe)<rton,aiien)n;lonUfuatrtlHt««r«lmlifitrMi«lj 

i«fl«r(ottwtr>bcdb*nieen»lff*iiHnlaii:  which  may  bvevldmttavan  to  thoM  whoand«fvP>lva  iu  Uaie,  ttvax 
M  ■Mlo«lasflH^UlatUMtM■l1lMt>(l^nttaaUU»glli«(Bb«qaaUyappH»dto^^         U,  W. 
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tions  ;  in  the  progress  of  which,  many  quotations  from  other  writers  on  tlesi 
subjects,  will  be  presented,  showing  what  has  been  moet  popularlj  4aaghi 

OBSERTATIONIS. 

Obs.  1. — Accent  and  quantity  are  distinct  things;*  the  former  bcm^  Uie  stnm,  H'*, 
loudness,  or  percussion  of  Toice,  that  distinguishes  certain  syllables  from  others;  anl 
latter,  the  time,  distinguished  aa  bmy  or  Mhort,  in  which  a  syllable  is  uttered.   But,  tr 
graU  sounds  which  we  utter,  naturally  take  more  time  than  the  mail  ones,  there  it  a  e>-'-! 
flary  connexion  between  quantity  and  accent  in  English, — a  conneKion  which  u  v^.'r  -I 
expounded  as  being  the  mere  relation  of  came  and  effect;  nor  is  it  io  fact  moch  dif-'  'j 
from  that.   "As  no  utterance  can  be  agreeable  to  the  ear.  which  is  roid  of  proportinti; 
M  aU  quantUgf  or  proportion  of  time  in  utterance,  depoida  upon  a  due  obserraUmi  o! '  ■ 
accent ;  it  ii  a  matter  of  abaoluto  necesiitT  to  all,  who  would  arrire  at  a  good  and  jrv  ' 
ful  delivery,  to  be  master  of  that  point   Nor  is  the  use  of  eucent  in  our  lan^age  con^.'- ! : 
guantity  alone  ;  but  it  is  also  the  chief  mark  by  which  words  are  diitinguished  frnn.  ri 
syllahles.    Or  rather  I  may  say,  it  is  the  very  ettence  of  words,  which  without  that,  « 
be  only  so  many  collections  of  syllables." — Sheridnn't  Lectures  on  Elocution,  p.  61.  "A>r 
utterance  which  u  void  of  proportion,  can  be  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  as  quantity,  oi  pn^-  <* 
tion  of  time  in  utterance,  greatly  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  the  accent ,-  it  is  afr<  .'>  ' 
necessary  for  every  person,  who  would  attain          and  jdeanng  delivery,  to  be  matter  tA :  j; 
point." — Murra^a  Gram.  8to,  p.  241;  12m0i  194. 

Obs.  2. — In  the  first  observation  on  Prcwody,  at  page  742,  and  in  its  margins!  "'^'5 
was  reference  made  to  the  fact,  that  the  nature  and  pnnciples  of  accent  and  fuantity  irr  .r^' 
Tolved  in  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  different  views  of  authors  concerning  them.      :  ^ 
source  of  embarrassment,  it  seems  necessary  here  again  to  advert ;  because  it  is  n[*  r  *:■ 
distinction  of  syllables  in  respect  to  quantity,  or  accent,  or  both,  that  every  system  of  »'■>■ 
flcation,  except  his  who  merely  counts,  is  based.   And  further,  it  is  not  only  requi*!*'-  "6 
the  principle  of  distinotion  which  we  adopt  should  be  clearly  made  known,  but  also  pror : '  * 
consider  which  of  these  three  modes  ia  the  be«t  or  most  popuuir  fonndaUon  for  a  throrr  oi  >  r- 
aification.    Whether  or  wherein  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  ancient  languages,  listi:* 
Greek,  differed  fromthooeof  our  present  English,  we  need  not  now  inquire.  From  the '  r::- 
tions  which  the  learned  lexicographers  Littleton  and  Ainsworth  give  toprajotiM,pTns'':r. ' 
would  seem  that,  with  them,  "the  art  of  accenting"  was  noth.ng  eke  than  the  ait  m  ::<i  l 
to  syllables  their  right  (fuantity,  "  whether  long  or  short."    And  some  have  rhai^rn!  i'  "  < 
glaring  error,  long  prevalent  among  English  grammarians,  and  still  a  fruitful  sourtv  f^i 
putes,  to  conifound  accent  with  quantity  in  our  language.t  Thia  charge,  however,  thtn 
reason  to  believe,  is  sometimes,  if  not  in  most  caaes,  made  on  grounda  rather  ftncifiL  l* 
real ;  tot  some  have  evidently  mistaken  the  notion  of  concurrence  or  cfttncidence  fir  \t.r  '■ 
identity.  But,  to  affirm  that  the  stress  which  we  call  accent,  coincides  always  and  on't  •  - 
long  quantity,  does  not  necessarily  make  accent  and  quantity  to  be  one  and  the  same 
The  greater  force  or  loudness  which  causes  the  accented  sylUble  to  occupy  more  tin-^  t' 
any  other,  is  in  iiself  something  different  from  time.   Besides,  quantity  is  divisible,—'* '-' 
either  long  or  short :  these  two  species  of  it  are  acknowleged  on  all  sides,  and  soer '.  ■ 

*  "  Fntm  wfast  hss  bent  nld  of  icoant  aod  qaanUtj  In  oar  own  langnas*,  we  nsj  eoneloda  l\um  In  bt  ••^ 
tiallj  tllBtlDCt  and  prrfictlp  irparabU :  nor  U  It  to  tM  doubted  Uutt  Xhaj  wera  tqitaUf  t-parable  io  tbt  Innrt  > 
(UHgB*." —  tCoUwr't  Obtrrvaliont  on  Gr,  and  Lot.  Accent  nnd  Quantity,  (  20  ;  Kej,  p.  826.    Is  Itx  >;•*  <  " 
aufty  ber«  eltad.  Walker  mwnt  by  neant  the  riling  or  Iht  tilling  injirction, — aa  opwrnrd  or  m  dovnsarl  •  ' 
ttw  *olca  ;  kud  br  qmntiiif,  nothlDs  but  tb«  open  or  clou  Nund  of  aome  rowel ;  m  of  "  lb*  m  In  teaitf  • 
"  utaltr."  the  loitlsl  Bjllables  of  whkh  word*  he  mippoeed  to  differ  la  qusbtlty  umiKba*  Mnj  twa>viU^>*'  ' 
~Ib  i2i;  Ker,p.SSl-    With  the»e  flews  o/ lA*  lAinjei.  It  is  pcrhapi  tbo  leu  to  be  wODdend  *i,  Tbi>t  * 
who  Apponm  to  lute  b  en  m  candid  bad  oourteon*  writer,  ehargee    Unt  excellent  •cbofar  Mr.  FanKt— n"*  • 
ignorant*  of  the  accent  and  qaanUty  of  hie  owe  lanpuga  {  "  (A.  iVotr  m  1 8  ;  Ker,  p.  SI' ;]  wA,  ti  ik^  ' 
MO'nC  ancient  or  modem,  •iMwbereeoDftsMs  Us  own  ifpiaraim,  sad  thai  uaTO;  tHaj         tsto  •* '  =  • 
8m  marginal  note  on  Obs  4ib.  below. 

t  "U'eihail  DOW  tekvatleworMiuDdii  when  uiitt#dinto*yO«Mw.  Hmabeaatinil  vaitadoarf-"  ■ 
preffDUttMir  H  theneitottieoCofour  attentloo.  Tbe  knowledge  of  feiif  and  »4«r»  s>lhhlis,  Is  lheM»! "  *  ' 
and  moot  neglected  quality  In  the  whole  art  of  prt>nnnrlatk>a. 

The  dlspuiM  of  oar  modem  writers  on  this  tiubjeet,  have  arisen  cbfeflj'  tten  th  alMOttl  BOtioB  tbiX 
preVBllod ;  tIs.  thet  there  fa  no  dlibniDce  between  the  arttnt  and  Um  fwwfiiy,  In  the  KftlHh  kagMC*  ■  " 
accented  syllablei  are  always  hnf,  sad  the  anaccenwd  alw^yt  «4«ri. 

Anabmirdlty  BO  glaring,doas aotnaad  nfutMkn  PKmoann aav OMHoeftoa  MUtaniSBd  Ibeear >" 
mine  whether  or  not  the  aeeant  aud  qoanlitT  always  coiadda.  vai7  ssldon  thqr  da.'"~Uauas  h"'  • 
Gram.,  Pert  II,  p.  108. 

|2  )  >>8fliii«of  oar  Moderoe  (mpeclelly  Hr.  B/t/tfylahin  An  •(/'Ai'frylBDdlaUlyHr.  Ifottotrr,  is  «b>i> 
Tki  BngiUk  Orammar,  emuwuaij  w«  Atttnttow  Quantity,  one  iignlQlag  the  Length  or  Sbwtuw  ef « '.  '  ' 
the  other  the  rai'lng  or  falling  of  the  Voire  In  Ditrowrsr.'' — BrigMlland's  Gran.,  L«i>diia,  IT46,  p  laC 

(3-)  "Tempoa  enm  accenta  a  noonulll*  mal^  eonfkibdltar ;  qua^t  Iden  altaral  M  prodod.  Coaibnti*  > 
^tlaba  acultur,  elvTator  qnidem  tox  in  et  pnArendi,  to-d  trmpnit  noo  angetur.  Sic  In  vom  teM.ai^  •  •  ^ 
mi  ;  at  RI  qwe  sequlinr,  a^quam  In  eOerendo  moron  poatnUt."— D'Jy'i  Oram.  p.  Tentoa:  "1>>  euf* 
•ona,  iMif  la  tmpruperly  oonfiiandad  with  accmi ;  »s\(  U>  erute  aud  to  leDgthea  were  tlw  mm.  ■  * 
ihoM  syllable  is  acnled,  the  rtdoe  Indeed  Ik  ralMd  In  pronnuitcing  It,  but  the  tloM  Is  BolIocrMMd  Ibc^  - 
wurd  homlnitut,  mi  baa  tbe  aeate  aeeent ;  bat  ni,  whteh  fbUoM,  daonnda  equal  atoiiiiiaalB  ibe  pKiM»(>-' ' 
To  EnKlleb  ears,  this  can  bardly  Mam  a  eomet  nmseatslkm ;  Ibe,  |a  yiOBoaaclas  towiwitw,  km  M  *~  "■ 
minj  tbatwe  aoeant;  and  thU  ajUabto  la  manlfcatty  aa  maeh  longer  than  the  ret,  aa  k  la  teito- 
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lists  will  hare  a  thirdi  which  they  eall  *'  ."*   But,  of  our  English  accmt,  the 

being  taken  in  its  usual  acceptation,  no  aueh  diviiion  is  eTer,  with  any  propriety, 
;  for  even  the  Btress  which  we  call  aeoondary  aeemt,  pertaini  to  tong  syUablea  ratha 
;o  short  ones ;  and  the  mere  absence  tii  stress,  which  prodaces  short  quantity,  we  do 

lU  accent. 

I.  3. — The  impropriety  of  affirming  quantity  to  be  the  same  as  accent,  when  its  most 
ent  species  occurs  only  in  the  absence  of  accent,  must  be  obvious  to  every  body ;  and 
writers  who  anywhere  snggeat  this  identity,  must  either  have  written  absurdly,  or 
taken  accent  in  some  sense  which  includes  the  sounds  of  our  vnaeemiad  syUablea.  The 
sometimes  means,  "  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking." — Worcefter't  Diet.  w. 
t.  In  this  sense,  the  lighter  as  well  as  the  more  impressive  sounds  are  included ;  but 
whether  both  together,  considered  as  accents,  can  be  reckoned  the  same  as  long  and 
quantities,  is  questionable.  Some  say,  they  cannot;  and  insist  that  they  arc  yet 
Terent,  as  the  variable  tones  of  a  trumpet,  which  swell  and  fall,  are  different  from  the 
y  loud  and  soft  notes  of  the  monotonous  drum.  This  illustration  of  the  "  easy  DiMtinc- 
ctwixt  QuatUity  and  Accent,"  is  cited,  with  commendation,  in  Brightland's  Grammar, 
ge  loTth  :t  the  author  of  which  grammar,  teem  to  have  understood  Accent,  or  Accents, 
the  name  as  InjteetiMu — though  these  are  still  unlike  to  quantities,  if  he  did  so.  (See 
planation  of  Inflections  in  Chap  II,  Sec.  iii.  Art.  3,  above.)  His  exposition  is  this: 
nt  U  the  ruin;  and  faUiug  of  the  Voice,  above  or  under  its  usual  Tone.  There  are  three 
3f  Accents,  an  Acute,  a  Grave,  and  an  Inflex,  which  is  also  call'd  a  Circumjiex.  The  Acute, 
naturally  rouss  the  Voice;  and  the  Grave,  or  Bate,  as  naturally it.  The 
•n^ftex  is  a  kind  of  UtubUation,  or  Wating  of  the  Voice." — Brightlaadt  Oram,,  Seventh 
.ond.  1746,  p.  IfiS. 

t.  4.— Dr.  lohnson,  whose  great  authority  could  not  ftil  to  carry  some  others  with 
too  evidently  identiftes  accent  with  quantity,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Prosody, 
iNvxciATioN  is  just,"  says  he,  when  every  letter  has  its  proper  sound,  and  when  every 
lie  has  its  proper  accent,  or  which  in  English  versification  is  the  same,  its  proper  quan- 
— Johnson't  Gram,  before  Diet.  4to,  p.  13 ;  John  Burn's  Oram.  p.  240 ;  Jonee'a  Prosodial 
.  before  Diet.  p.  10.  Now  our  most  common  notion  of  accent — the  sole  notion  with 
—and  that  which  the  accentuation  of  Johnson  himself  everywhere  inculcates— is,  that 
>ngs  not  to  *' evmy  aj/ltabk,"  but  only  to  some  particular  syllables,  being  either  "  attrett 
on  a  certain  syllable,"  or  a  arnaU  mark  to  denote  such  stress. — See  Scottt  Diet,  or 
■tlfr:  But  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  passage  above,  must  have  understood  the  word  accent 
ibly  to  his  own  imperfect  definition  of  it ;  to  wit,  as  "  (A«  tound  given  to  the  tyOabh 
I'leed." — Joh.  Did.  An  unaccenl^f^  syllable  must  have  been  to  him  a  syllable  unjiro- 
;ed.  In  short  he  does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  any  syllables  as  being  unaccented, 
li-ord  unaccented  had  no  place  in  his  lexicography,  nor  could  have  any  without  incon* 
cy.  It  was  unaptly  added  to  his  text,  after  sixty  years,  by  one  of  his  amenders,  Todd 
aimers ;  who  still  blindly  neglected  to  mend  his  definition  of  accent.  In  these  particu- 
tt'olker't  dictionaries  exhibit  the  same  deficiencies  as  Johnson's ;  and  yet  no  author 
lore  frequently  used  the  words  accent  and  unacomfacf,  than  did  Walker.^   Mason's  Sup- 

) ''drllsblM,  with  r»*pM)t  to  their  ftoiitt/tif,  an  •IlbiT  lonf,  tAort,  or  eemmon." — Ootitit^i  Aitam't  Lot. 
p-  248.  "  Sams  * jllwlcs  are  tommon ;  that  U,  tomeilmes  long,  and  aomt^mei  short." — Adam't  Lat.  and 
frrom.  p.  263.  Ommon  b  here  put  tbr  varintU,  or  aol  pfrmaiuiUl]/  trttUd  in  rttpttt  to  fuonixy .'  In  (his 
from  wUch  do  third  apcclH  ought  U>  be  InAimd,  our  langosg*  b,  pcrhafM,  mora  •atensivetj  "  evmmon  " 
n  V  Kttaar. 

"  Mou  of  rar  UraonnablM  either  taka  this  8trc#>  or  not,  aceorJIog  a*  tbcj  are  more  or  ItM  empbatleal ; 
etcfore  Englbb  Worw  of  om  Syllable  may  he  aoii>lder*d  as  tommim ;  I.  e  cither  u  long  or  fbott  In  eertaln 
uM.  ThM  SttaalloM  an  obiefly  delanainsil  bj  the  Paufe,  or  Cenre,  of  the  Vene,  and  this  l*auM  bj  tbe 

And  a*  the  Kn|^Mi  abnnudit  In  MoDOflyllHblm,  there  to  probably  no  LanKnago  In  which  the  Qnanuty  of 
M  \t  more  regalati^^d  by  the  SenH  than  In  Engltob."—  W.  Ward't  Gram.,  Ed.  of  1T66,  p.  1G6. 
[ileknaira thmtr  of  qaanlltT,  fbr  which  be  ntun  to  Herrton,  Is  ihU:  "The  KnglUh  rHan(i(ytodi*lded  Into 
kori,  Bud  ammam.  TOe  lougwt  spcclea  of  ■jllable*  are  thoM  that  eod  In  a  rowel,  and  are  under  tbe  accent ; 
In  hamoBlons,  Mfa  In  eoanU.  he.  Whan  a  monoev  Liable,  which  !•  unemptaatle,  en«b  In  a  rowel,  it  u 
'hort  I  bat  wtaen  the  empbaab  to  plawd  upon  It,  It  to  always  long.  tAort  syllables  are  such  a*  end  In  anj 
•tx  moles;  sa eat. stop,  raphf,  ru«rgerf,  loeC.  Ino&sufAsy'toU'f  the  sound  cannot  be  lengthened:  thrV 
fvarily  aad  fnwlablir  tJurt.  If  another  oonsonsot  iDtemncs  between  the  *owel  and  mute,  as  nnd,  mtft, 
b*  ftjIUbla  taimdcraaMmMHIalJimffT.  Tbe  oOier  sp«ciea  of sjrUabbs  called  rommon,  are  such  a*  tennl- 

>  li^f-vowel  or  aspirate.  For  lostanca,  to  the  words  ma,  awitn,  enisA.  puri,  (he  concluding  sound  can  bo 
If  1  or  shonemd,  we  pleasa.  Thbsehame  ofqUBntliT,"  R  to  added,  "tofbunded  on  IhMaud  esperteace.'* 
ar'l'i  Sram  PartB.  p- 109.  But  b  It  mt  a  Act,  that  snob  words  —attUit,  MeppfM,  re^,  tv^rd,  ars 
>.iuTene!  aadbnolMfaciaataiRtesP  And  what  beeomes  orqrilables  thatori  «th  vemb  or  Lqnlds 
e  not  accented  T 

-ri  Ian  used  the  Mmo  conpariwB,  "  To  Hlnatnte  the  dlfl^nce  betwrm  tbe  accent  of  thaancleals  and  tbat 
"  jour  tonga*).  Oar  aceont  br  supposed,  with  Nataa  and  othen,  to  have  no  reference  to  «ufiM(ioiis  et 
ri-  '—3^^e/Itrmdint,p  '6}  l^ctwrM  or  EJonliOK.  p.  66 ;  Wattiv's  £>ir,  p.  818. 
: t  may  In  somO  measore  account  for  thnv  ramarkable  omtosloni,  toobsern  that  Walker,  Id  Us  laalnwraaibj, 
■1  Johnson  In  aim  on  orerj  thing  but  pronnnebtton.  On  this  latlsr  id  Inject,  hli  own  authority  to  perhaps 
t  w  that  of  a»  singia  author.  And  here  f  am  led  to  latrodoee  a  remark  or  two  tooeblog  th*  att*mt  and 
!y  wtih  whl^iM  waaflbleSy  conceitisd;  though  the snggssdnu msj hsm  no  laimedlatn  conoexkm  with 
orof  cOnfiHinding  these  properUea 

A'alW.ia  his  theory.  Tsi^nlad  the  fMlfcef^iHuafttae  voice  as  pcitslidng  to  oeesiii,  and  as  aflbrolng  a  saai- 
^Inrlonof  Che  dlOoolttes  la  which  tfibsnt^t  has  been  Involved;  hut,  as  an  Kaslbh  «rtbo«pW,  be  treats 
rHtlnaootharssMB,thanssj<r«wtoi<f«wafartit«itorsytoMs</«WBrtf  a seasa hnyljlin  oonhit,  sad 
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ploment,  first  puHiflhed  in  1801,  must  have  5uge;Mtedto  thererinerBof  JnhnKon  Ae  addifiot 
of  thit  Utter  term,  as  appeatB  by  the^authority  cited  for  it :  "  UXA'CCENTIiD.  adj.  fii* 
accented.  *  It  being  enough  to  make  a  ayllable  long,  if  it  be  accented ;  and  ^rt,  if  ii  be 
wtacteated.'   Harfu't  PkiMogieat  Inquiries  "--Maaon'i  St^. 

Ohs  5. — This  doctrine  of  Harris's,  that  long  quantity  accnmpames  the  accent,  ud  nw 
centcd  syllables  are  short,  i»  £ar  from  confounding  nr  identifying  accent  with  qnintilf,  ■ 
has  already  been  shown;  and,  though  iti'lBinly  contra*^  icts  some  of  the  elementary  tmkiq 
of  John-ton,  Sheridan,  Walker,  Murray,  \\'el»ter,  Fowler,  and  others,  in  regurd  Co  ^ 
length  or  shortness  of  certain  syllables,  it  has  been  clearly  maintained  by  many  cxccE^ 
authors,  BO  that  no  opposite  theory  is  better  supported  by  authority.  On  this  pniui.  o* 
language  stands  not  alone ;  for  the  accent  controls  quantity  in  some  others.*  G  H. 
den,  a  writer  of  uncommon  ability,  in  his  German  Grammar  for  Englishmen,  dettne*  tutt 
to  he,  as  we  see  it  ia  in  English*  '>thatJtfrMiwliii-h  marks  apwticular  syllable  inaprtkin;;' 
and  reooguizing.  ag  we  alao  do,  hoth  a  full  accent  and  a  partial  one*  or  "  demi-acccnC"  pR- 
sent*  the  Kyllables  of  his  language  as  being  of  three  conditions  :  the  *■  aectnted,"  «!ud 
"  cannot  be  used  otherwise  than  as  long  ;  "  the  "  half-aceenUd,"  which  "  rou^t  be  regudd 
as  arahig'iou^,  or  common ; "  and  the  "  actxutl^ts,"  which  *'  are  in  their  nature  tJWrt,"— Sa 
tfitehden't  Gram.  p.  87.  His  middle  class,  however,  our  prosodists  in  general  very  vm:«^ 
di^penxe  with.  In  Fiske's  History  of  Greek  Litcrattire,  which  is  among  the  addittoi^iotbt 
Manual  of  ( 'lasaical  Literature  from  the  German  of  £->chenburg,  are  the  foHowiuK  pt<«^ 
**  The  tone  [i.  e.  accent]  in  Greek  is  placed  upon  short  sylUbtes  aa  well  as  Itmg :  in  iitma, 
it  accompanies  regularly  only  long  sylldbleK." — In  giving  an  accent  to  a  sylUbIc  i>  a 
English  word  we  thereby  render  it  a  long  s  vllablc,  whatever  may  be  the  sound  girrn  to  ft 
Towel.  and  in  whatever  way  the  syllable  may  be  composed:  ko  that  as  above  siHicd  intd» 
tion  to  the  Gorman,  an  English  accent,  or  stress  in  pronunciation,  accomponii^s  only  a  W 
syllHblc." — Manual  of  Clas:  Lit.  p.  437.  With  these  extracts,  accords  the  doctrine  at  ^« 
of  the  ablest  of  our  English  grammarians.  "In  the  En^li-h  Pronunciation."  says  Wiite 
Ward.  "  there  is  a  certain  Stress  of  the  Voice  laid  on  some  one  Syllable  at  teB>l.  «f  f«f 
Word  of  two  or  more  Syllables ;  and  that  Syllable  on  which  UieStreas  ia  laid  may  be » 
aider ed  long.  Oar  Orammariana  have  agreed  to  consider  this  Stress  of  the  Voice  s«  it 
Accent  in  English ;  and  therefore  the  Accent  and  long  Quantity  coincide  in  our  Las^'^* 

■acawiirily  dIvMbucalloyllal'lWtntoamDtAd  and  nnftreentcd.  «^;ireptmonna7ll  Um    UiiTlng  KknovHH* 

total  iKH<trinte  nt  Vive  aHtum  or  the  Latin  and  '<rrt!k  w  cent."  hu  >-*<la:  "The  aeornt  of  ttM  KnilM  U<f^ 
vhkh  la  mntrMntIv  mmdlog  In  our  mm.  and  tmrj  iknaivnt  o|>en  to  inv««t«aiton.  HMnK  n»  mmtk  a  nyrit 
thatarcml  whirhK  rcBMiAi)  Bliiifl**  two  thnuNind  .\«ar«  fmni  i>ar  Tt^r  ithMuriajr.  parplexl*?.  ud 
nn  thronfa  a**ry  ti*a  *M  oa  tin  ■ulijvrt,  and  no-.HiiK  c»uld  he  an  bnpflMBs«a«ttMUptto«K|iUln  IcMrtt 
el reu mi) burnt  pnt  Mit  Itaalf.  whtch  ac  one*  accounu  l<ir  (tw*  utHifui>lori,  bdiI  aflord*  a  ekw  to  k<ul  na  mi  it  ■ 
ona  wriMr  on  Mrcut  bwi  Kiven  aiiab  a  d<-ft  'itinn  of  thn  ToifV  m  arqnainta  oa  wtth  lu  WPentUI  pnntm*  "' 
Bat  ler  aa  onn  divMe  Cha  vuhw  Iota  It*  rMng  and  (kl-lng  Iiifl>«tk>Da.  iha  niMurUj  ▼anli'wa.  and  anmc  k><M 
aa  Inb-lllifliik  w>  aar  othK?  part  of  langaaKa.  •  •  •  On  the  praaetit  orc*-tna  It  will  bm  •Dai:lBat  tn  o>*^«.M 
th>  *tif  w  mU  (Kotllota  w>-li  aD'tentaod  m*\ti  mreoaarv  fiir  ihf  pnanseUUua  <f  alula  woida,  ahickkdi 
OltfMt  of  thl*  trratlw."—  Watktr't  ii>rt.  p.  C3.  Priutip.        4B(. 48f). 

(3.)  Aftvrwardu,  on  IntrndaHng  f  himIi f y.  aa  an  aRlt«C|)leal  tnpfc,  he  hat  the  IbllowInK  maark;  9*^ 
Ihia  pan  nr  pronanehfinn,  it  will  not  bo  w^  awtrv  tu  nan  Into  tlia  nat&N  nf  itmt  f  vmHAv  mkira  ^wwtiMr)  *^ 
tbf  qotntltjr  Iwre  eonakhnvd  will  ba  that  which  nlaM  to  wunia  t^iMi  final? ;  and  tlila In  iiaMtac  aiw 
IrMVUor  «lluirta<j«i>^l4' roMwta,  H'turas  thtiy  imnd  idonvrOr  aatb'f  araalRMtmily  wlcb  ^ 

or  coiunnnnti,"— lb.  p.  82,  Priiirip.         il«n  l!<aiig2astrilad>»<ir<sihm  whieb  taasnBt  been  ao  well  ab'>^f 
imunmariiUMand  prmodMa.  or«Ti-n  by  ITalkvr  hlniwlf  aa  f t  ought  to  bava  bnn    Solmv  aa  the  pwttt* 
Hniuvnf  dvnotnlnMlng certain  nHTvroiH/aaa«.A<rht  tans  and  tharimi,  It  will  he  vm  nrcr^'vj  M  aJki'f 
an>  nor  >ha  aanie  as  the  AvU-'be  funatOn  «.  long  and  abnrt.  wbi'h  cenatlnarc  Biifllah  rme. 

"  (1.)  In  th<-  Latin  and  Oi«vk  lanicun|m>-  thla  la  notrmnnnnlJ'  rapptwcd  lu  tia  the  bur.  oo  Oif^j 

the  qaintlt.T  of  ayllahh«  if  prolhwedlj  at^uaifed  l-aown  mieii  iridrpendentljr  rf  what  ^nr.  rail  arrrw;  ui* 
our  tinKlUh  pmnuniiftilonoftba^  laDgUKMa  the aaaiitnati-o  nfsU  long  word*  la  rvgnliUrd  tb^qnariod 
tlH- liKt  lolliMe  but  nne.  WalktT,in  (he  IntmlDrrion  to  liii  K^,  apmka  nf The  KnglM  ptMHU'^-aa 
Onwh  and  Ijttin  [m]  l<>JnT(niui  cn  quantify."  And  uoonvcan  dany,  tbat  we  olhtn  arcriit  what  are  c^<lM 
•ylUldiM.  ar)d  prrhapa  nnenarleaT*  unawented  ■vrh  aa  aw  called  long;  tint,  aftfr  all,  wen  Ui>  qoandn'^'* 
and  Orwk  •<'!  abM  alwiyaJudaFd  nf  by  thrlr  ai'luiil  ttnw.ana  not  wtth  reffrrni  eiotii*  vowel  iwiikH SV 
and  Mhnrt,  (han*  mir  vlnla'lmif  of  the  oi  l  qnantl'lea  wuuld  bn  (bund  much  fuwer  than  anm*-  mi'pnw  tb^ 

(2  )  Dr.  Adara'aThwof  theareonta,  Mriitt^an  i  gmv^- "PIM^Kr"  to  ha  prcullar ;  and  cf  a  nalOTV  lAMlwtH^ 
hapa  crnno  nearvr  to  aa  actual  idaiitity  wfih  the  qnantlrW.  long  and  ahort.  than  any  other.    Iln  Mi*,  ^ 
The  fi<-vl'OrtAflipaiTiintralaBi>tli«  voice  In  pronunvla-ii'n.  and  b  tbna  marked  ['];  pHJin,  f'/f-  !■ 
Bnjll^h  word  ia  wri'tm.  &nt  tbua.  hm  wirb  two  R,r<,  p'offtr.—O.  B.] 

"2  The  ^rat  or  arcent  drprHWHi  the  voica,  or  kerp*  It  In  i's  natntal  tene;  and  Ii  thna  nutoi  11!^ 
Ifoef '.    ITT^  nU  wml  piopfHy  b^brngti  la  atl  x^ltbUi  ttkirk  Inv*  no  alA>r, 

"Tbit  acFcnt*  an  hardly  ever  miTfced  tn  Bng|l<h  booka  except  ia  dletkmarlea,  p^mmar",  apHlhw>KiLC 
the  Ilka,  wliere  the  aeuu  aeernt  only  if  uaod  The  acccnta  are  llkewbe  teldotn  markad  in  I«nn  bsetL  iaC 
Sir  tbi>  xake  of  ilit  Incttoa ;  aa  Id  (haaii  adverU,  a/rgad,  tnllnu:,  rftalc,  M  (,  fce."— ^Irfam'a  Imm  —d  £«ai 
Cramnntr.  p  368. 

(3.)  Aa  Htre«>  nutnrallr  langthana  theayllabirs  oa  whlcb  It  r4lh,if  verapT-oMthe  gvavearcent  to  ba lb»<«i^ 
of  thla.  anil  to  hrlorgtoallH}li«b1ea  whlrhhavcnupepn1iara*re«a,— atvnot  cnforred.  Dotarutcd.  i>oi'iirvl|4 
no''  enii>h'iaiied  ;  then  ahnll  w>>  traly  hiive  an  aceent  wl  h  whieb  our  abort  qnuittty  may  btrly  roiixMr. 
have  Hstd.  -rhe  nient  abaence  of  Kreaa.  wUch  pmluc*Hfh"rr  qoanriiy,  wv  do  not  «all  arfnt:^'  and  KM' 
nhaarvi^.  that  the  learned  ImproTcr  nf  Dr.  Adam'a  (Irammar.  B  A  Qnaid.  tiaa  tottlly  refected  all  tbv  M-^ 
decHMT  -augh'  eonecriihig  "cvnt.  anil  haa  gln^  an  eutlrvlv  dlOerent  ileflnitlon  of  the  thing  ^rr  mud 
on  page  742  above.  Dr.  john>nn  alao  cite*  rmm  Hal'ltr  a  verv  dlflfereut  viplanatinn  <^  IL  aa  Mieaf :  ] 
at  In  the  flreek  names  and  uaiga,  acBin'  tn  have  f«»ir>le<l  the  tune  of  the  voka  ;  the  neuto  acret.t,  r<i>^r*  , 
voire  In  anaiP  cartaln  ayllaUea.  tn  a  btfhvr.  li.  «.  more  acute)  pirch  or  ton* ;  and  the  grave,  detKvaalac  k  aMi 
hmJ  bath  kaeitis  aom*  am/Auu,  L  a.  nurfcqroraw  frwnmmeitUwm.  HetPM.'*— Jataaaw'a  IJaana  li"-* 
Acttmt. 
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inTi  Praetieal  Grant,  p.  165.   As  to  the  vowel  sounds,  with  the  qTisntity  of  which 
pro4odisu  have  greatly  puzzled  both  themseWes  and  their  readers,  this  wrtter  layi, 
f  maj  be  made  u  long,  or  u  thort,  as  the  SpeaMr  pleases." — li.  p.  4. 

6. — From  the  absnrd  and  contradictory  nature  of  many  of  the  prme^pln  tavaUt/  laid 
hx  oar  grammarians,  for  the  discrimination  of  long  quantity  and  abort,  it  is  quite 
cut,  that  but  very  few  of  them  have  well  nnderstood  either  the  distinction  it*elf  or 
own  rules  concerning  it.  Take  Fisher  fbran  example.  In  Fisher's  Practical  Oram- 
tirst  published  in  London  in  I7fi3, — a  work  not  unsuccessful,  since  WeL^s  quotes  the 
i  edition"  as  appearing  in  1795,  and  this  was  not  the  last, — we  find,  in  the  tirst  place, 
owel  soaods  distingnuhed  as  long  or  short  thug :  "  Q.  How  many  Sounds  has  a  Vowel  i 
trn  in  general*  yi*.  I.  A  Loxo  Sound,  When  the  Syllable  ends  with  a  Vowel,  ^fhei 
inosyltftbles,  or  in  Words  of  more  Syllables ;  as,  take,  wi,  I,  gd,  nti or,  as,  !fatui% 
Siiref  Ndviee,  Jf&uanee.  2.  A  Shobt  Sound,  When  the  Syllable  ends  with  a  Conso- 
eithor  in  Uonoayllabtes,  or  others ;  as  Hiii,  Her,  bit,  r5b,  Tun ;  or,  as  Burbtr,  bitten, 
n." — See  p.  5.  To  this  rule,  the  author  makes  needless  exceptions  of  all  such  words 
iTiice  and  banUh,  wherein  a  single  consonant  between  two  TOwels  goes  to  the  former  ; 
.sc,  like  Johnson,  Hurray,  and  most  of  our  old  grammarians,  he  divides  on  the  vowel ; 
Y  calls  the  accented  syllable  short ;  and  imagines  the  consonant  to  be  beard  tteice,  or 
'e"adoubie  Acemt."  On  pi^e  35th,  he  tells  us  that,  "Longandthort  VcnoeU,  nnd  long  and 
SyBableft  Azetynonimoxu  [ — «jmonjn)ioi»,  from  owuwfiot — ]  Terms ;  "  and  so  Indeed  havs 
been  mMt  erroneously  considered  by  sundry  subseqaent  writers ;  and  the  consequence 
It  all  who  judge  by  their  criteria,  mistake  the  poetic  quantity,  or  prosodical  value,  of 
ps  one  hau  the  syllables  in  the  language.  Let  each  syllable  be  reckoned  long  that 
i  wiih  a  Vowel,"  and  each  short  that  "  ends  with  a  Consonant,"  and  the  decision  will 
be  oftener  wrong  than  right ;  for  more  syllables  end  with  consonants  than  -with. 
U,  and  of  the  latter  claiss  a  majority  are  without  stress  and  therefore  short.  Thus  the 
Mng  principle,  contrary  to  the  nnirersal  practice  of  the  poets,  determines  many  oeeenCnf 
lien  to  be  "  ekort ; "  as  the  first  in  **  harh«r,  bitten,  button,  babinee,  AonuA  ;  — "  and  many 
•iited  ones  to  be  *'  long ;  "  as  the  last  in  tofa,  ^ede,  nobk,  nuire,  torrov,  daiajf,  vaUejft 
!,  notice ;  or  the  first  in  around,  befin,  delay,  divide,  remove,  ttebide,  obey,  coeoon,pretxime, 
ic,  and  other  words  innumeraUe. 

i.  7- — Fisher's  conceptions  of  accent  and  quantity,  as  constituting  prosody,  were  much 
to  the  original  and  etymological  sense  of  the  words,  than  to  any  just  or  useful  view  of 
%h  versification :  in  short,  this  latter  subject  was  not  even  mentioned  by  him ;  for 
iy.  in  his  scheme,  was  nothing  but  tho  right  pronunciation  of  words,  or  what  we  now 
rthoepy.  This  put  of  his  Qnunmar  commences  with  tho  ibUowing  questions  and 
era: 

.  What  is  the  Heaning  of  the  Word  Fbosodt?  A.  ItisaWord  borrowed  from  the 
c ;  whi(^  in  Latin,  is  rendered  Aeoentwt,  and  in  English  Aeeeni. 
.  \!\alt  do  you  mean  hy  Accentt  A.  Accent  originally  signified  a  Modulation  of 
'oice,  or  chanting  to  a  musical  Instrument ;  but  Is  now  generally  used  to  signify  Vu» 
intiatitm,  i.  e.  the  pronouncing  [of]  a  syllable  according  to  its  Quantity,  (whe^cr  it  be 
or  i^hort,)  with  a  stronger  Force  or  Stress  of  Vi^e  uian  the  other  Syllables  in  the 
Word ;  as,  a  in  oUa,  o  in  alb&ve,  &c. 

.  What  is  QwrntOyf  A.  Quantity  is  the  different  Measure  of  lima  in  inrononndng 
bles,  from  whence  diey  an  called  long  or  short. 

.  What  b  the  Proportion  between  a  long  and  a  short  Syllable  i  A.  Two  to  one ;  that 
ong  Syllable  is  twice  as  long  in  pronouncing  as  a  short  one ;  as,  Ilate,  Hat.  This  mark 
t  over  a  Syllable,  shows  that  it  is  long,  and  this  (')  that  it  is  short ;  as,  record,  rScord. 
.  How  do  you  know  long  and  short  Syllables }  A,  A  Syllable  is  long  or  short  accord- 
)  the  Situation  of  the  Vowel,  i.  e.  it  is  generally  long  when  it  ends  with  a  Vowel, 
hort  when  wi^  b  Consonant ;  u,  Fi-  in  Faeoar,  anS  Man-  in  Manner."— Fither't 
ical  Gram.  p.  84. 

w  one  grand  mMake  <tf  this  is,  that  it  supposes  syllabication  to  fix  the  quantity,  and 
'.ity  to  determine  the  accent ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  accent  controls  quantity,  so  &r 
St  that,  in  the  construction  of  verse,  a  syllable  fully  accented  cannot  be  reckoned  short, 
this  mistake  is  practical ;  for  we  see,  tiiat,  in  three  of  his  examines,  out  of  the  four 
.  the  author  himself  misstates  tho  quantity,  because  he  disregards  the  accent :  the 
'e-cordfj  being  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  is  an  iambxu  ;  and  the  nouns  ree^-ord 
tan'-nert  being  accented  m  the  first,  are  fiveAaM ;  and  just  as  plainly  so,  as  is  the  word 
r.  But  ■  stilfgreatnT  Unndn  hsreobserrable  is,  that,  as  ■  '*  duafnmuneiation  "  necea- 
'  includes  tbe  utterance  of  every  syllable,  the  explanation  above  stolidly  supposes  otf 
yllablea  to  be  aeeented,  each  *<  according  to  its  Quantity,  (whether  it  be  longer  short,)" 
och  *'  tcUA  a  rtronger  Force  or  Stret*  of  Voice,  than  tAe  other  Syllables !  "  Absurdity  akin 
»,  and  stiU  more  worthy  to  be  criticised,  has  since  been  propagated  by  Sheridan,  by 
.er,  and  by  lindley  Munay,  with  a  luMt  of  followers,  as  Alger,  D.  Blair,  Comly, 
er,  Cutler,  Dnvenport,  Felton,  Fowler,  f^t,  Ouy,  Jeudon,  Parker  and  Fox,  Picket, 
,  Putnam,  Bniedl,  Smith,  ai^  otiieti. 
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THi  Guuium  ov  xtreuBB  akuoubb. 


Obb.  8. — fflieridan  was  an  able  and  practical  teaclm  of  EitgUth  jnmmmtimHtm,  and  n 

vrho  appears  to  have  gfuned  reputatioo  hy  all  he  undertook,  vhether  as  an  actnr,  s 
elocutionist,  or  as  a  lexicographer.  His  publications  that  refer  to  that  subject,  though 
moattjr  superseded  by  others  of  later  date,  are  still  worthy  to  be  consulted.  The  ch:  f  i 
them  are,  his  Lectures  on  Elocution,  his  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading,  his  Khtt^:.  i 
Grammar,  his  Elements  of  English,  and  his  English  Dictionary.  His  third  lecture  ocF^ 
cution,  and  many  pages  of  the  Rhetorical  Grammar,  are  devoted  to  arofmt  and  f«ai.' 
subjects  which  he  concMved  to  have  been  greatly  misrepresented  bj  other  writers  t;  t 
his  Ume.*  To  this  author,  as  it  would  seem,  we  owe  the  inventioii  of  that  almxd  do>rr-.', 
aineo  copied  into  a  great  multitude  of  our  English  grammars,  that  the  aeoent  on  a  nU: 
of  two  or  more  letters,  belongs,  Jiot  to  the  tehoie  of  it,  but  onJt/  to  tome  okm  lkttbb  ;  sijI  :  J 
according  to  the  character  of  this  letter,  as  vowel  or  consonant,  the  same  stress  terti- 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  syllable's  quantity !  Of  this  matter,  he  apeaks  thus :  "  The  •  i 
dittinetion  of  our  accent  d^>endB  upon  its  seat ;  which  may  be  either  upon  *  vowel  ori  •  a 
sonant  Upon  a  vowel,  as  in  the  words,  glory,  fitther,  ho'ly.  Upon  a  conaonant,  is  u  U 
words,  hab'it,  bor'row,  bat'tle.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel,  the  syllable  ii  1  ^ 
because  the  accent  is  made  6y  duelling  upon  the  vowel.  AVlien  it  is  on  the  consoui:'.  '.'j 
tyUabte  it  thort  ,-t  because  the  accent  is  made  by  poMting  n^idly  over  the  vowel,  and  pni: 
smart  stroke  of  the  voice  to  the  following  consonant.  Obeiou*  at  tAi*  point  m,  it  A«<r'.- 
ncaped  the  obtervation  of  ali  our  grammariaiu  atid  campiien  of  dietionariee  ;  who,  inilcu 
examining  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  tongue,  implicitly  and  pedantically  have  f^Uonci  - 
Greek  method,  of  alwa^  placing  the  accentual  mark  over  a  vowel." — SAtridm't  Eitcv.  i 
Onum.  p.  SI.  The  antiuir'a  reprehension  of  the  old  mode  of  accentuation,  is  not  wr^^  ■ 
reason ;  but  his  **  great  disUnotitm  "  of  short  and  long  syllablea  is  only  fit  to  pnctle  or  u 
lead  the  reader.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  first  ayllablea  of  hafUf  hor^me,  and  har'h .  ^ 
twice  as  long  as  the  last ;  and,  in  poetry,  theae  worda  are  trochees,  aa  well  as  the  ait 
three,  gyrytfa'ther,  and  ho'ly. 

Od3.  9. — The  only  important  distinction  in  our  accent,  is  that  of  the  prvmarf»sA  ±: 
secondary,  the  latter  species  occurring  when  it  is  necessary  to  enforce  more  syllables  of  s  V'  :< 
than  one ;  but  Sheridan,  as  we  see  above,  after  rejecting  all  the  old  distinctions  of  (viv  -^^ 
falling,  raising  and  depresting,  acuie  and  grave,  sharp  and  6<ue,fen^  and  sAort,  contrived  trt^ 
one  still  more  vain,  which  he  founded  on  that  of  vo  wels  and  consonants,  but "  referred  tu  i  * 
or  ^nantiiy,"  He  rect^poized,  in  &ct,  a  vovxl  accent  and  a  eontonani  aecent ;  OFt  in  rdemct  \\ 
quantity,  a  bngthming  accent  and  a  shortening  accetii.  The  discrimination  of  these  ma  v~.0 
him  "TUB  QBBAT  DISTINCTION  of  our  accent."  He  has  accordingly  mentioned  it  in '<«•'• 'il 
different  places  ctf  his  works,  and  not  always  with  that  regard  to  consistency  which  be<na«<  i 
precise  theorist.  It  led  him  to  new  and  variant  ways  of  defining  accent;  aomeof  vtuib*'  a 
to  imply  a  diviaion  of  ccmaonanta  from  their  vowels  in  utterance,  ortoauggertthatsilj 
are  not  the  leaat  parts  of  apokenw<nds.  Andnoaoonerhaa  hetold  nathatoaraacentaiJ 
one  ain^  mode  of  diatingniahing  a  syllable,  than  he  proceeda  to  declare  it  twoh  Cost.'! 
the  fitllowing  citations  :  "As  the  pronunciation  of  English  words  is  chiefly  rvgnlstad  It  •  i 
ttnt,  it  will  be  neceaaary  in  the  first  place  to  have  a  precise  idea  of  that  term.  Aeeen:  *'-'') 
us  means  no  more  than  a  certain  stress  of  the  voice  upon  one  letter  of  a  ayllable,  whick 
tinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  letters  in  a  word." — Sheridan's  Rhetorical  Gram.  p.  S9.  A;- 
"Accent.  in  the  English  language,  means  a  eertotn  of  the  voice  upon  a^nrfirMt''''^ 
of  a  ayllable  which  distinguishM  it  froih  the  reat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^ttingiit-^  ' 
gyllable  iti^  to  which  it  belongs  from  the  others  which  compose  the  word." — Samenv  ;> 
fiO.  Agun :  "  But  as  our  accent  consists  in  stress  onAr,  it  can  joat  as  well  be  placed  on  i ' 
aonantaa  [tm]  a  voweL" — Same,  p.  61.  Again :  "By  the  word  acc«nl,i»  meant  (Ar irr  w  i 
the  voice  on  one  letter  in  a  syllable." — Sheridan's  Element*  of  English,  p.  55.    Again :  " 

•  {!•)  "AmoDgiit  tbam  [Uib  uietents,]  m  know  that  mcc«nti  wm  mwk«d  by  entaln  wjlfxiams  [tMie^— 
tiM  Tolea  IUm  mmle*!  notM ;  and  the  gTMonaifsn*  to  thlt  lUj,  with  ^rcat  fcrmalllr  iDhim  ChHr  papth.  - 
■eata  acoDt,  is  the  isliltig  [of]  th«  vole*  on  kwrtala  q^Ilkble;  Uw^tc,  «d*pK«kia  of  It ;  ud  tfaadirtf  i-t 
nMng  mod  drpraMfon  botb,  in  mn  ud  tha  mua»  ijlUbto.  Tkis  jargon  (A(|>  tonstmulf  iwoww,  laMjt  ■m' 
lutre  DO  sort  of  tdaM  uwxsd  to  thwa  words ;  tar  tf  thej  mn  ukcd  to  Aew  bow  thU  k  to  b*  tarn;  ikej  (K" 
tell,  wd  thvir  pnetle*  alwajs  ballu  thdr  praoept." — Slundan^i  Lfetm%  em  £tM.  p.  M- 

J2.)  '■nil  bjr  ttae  aeoent  «Mettr  that  tb«  qoMiHtj  of  Mr  (flbtblM  b  icfalatod ;  rat  net  MeordlBc  tote-' 
«M  rwtf  laid  down  bj  all  who  Am*  vriUen  on  tba  tnt^*«t,  that  tha  aecant  alway>  makes  Ut  nflawr  <^ 
wUcb  iArr<  eannol  In  any  Iking  mars  falM." — lb.  p.  67. 

(3.)  '^And  brra  I  cMinot  balp  taking  noUoe  of  a  eir«ansluwe,  which  abewa  In  tha  MrongaAIIfht,  lb*  «»  ■•' 
A/feinicy  of  tboaa,  who  have  hithwta  wn  ploy  ad  tbatr  Ubottfa  on  that  inhjeet,  [aecawt.or  pmuuuthliwi-' "  '  * 
•/Jhi«ivt«/f(of  tha  tma  fenlnaaodeountudonoroartDBgiw.  SavataloT  tbaeompUaraof  dtetli»ari«-*^  -' 
luiea,  and  apalUnc  b«dn,  hava  nadactaken  to  naifc  tha  acMnti  ofonr  worda ;  botsoUdf  et^emittM  vi 
with  tha  naturaof  our  accent,  that  ttaaj  tfaooKht  it  nacawarj  onlj  to  maik  tk*  mCtaMf  an  vUek  tba  '  " 
ba  laid,  without  marUog  tba;Mr(Kiaar/fllrrof  tba  ajllabia  l«  whieh  tba  BMMkt  Mlooas."— A- p.  W- 

(4.)  "  Thamlod  thns  taUnic  a  l>taa  ondar  tba  pr^todlea  ef  tUta  mlaa,  navar  anivaa  ai  a  InowMga    at  3« 
Wtniwof  fMONliiy .-  and  aocordlmly  wa  And  that  aU  alUmpU  kiiktru  a>  lattta  tba  pwaodj  of  «« lasgai*'! 
baen  vain  and  fttiidan."— SAmtfan'j  RJitterieal  Gram.  p.  63.  ,i 

1  In  tba  fbUowlBx  aitnet,  tbli  mattar  Is  itatad  aomawhal  dUfcnntlr :  "  Tha  namiiiy  daawiii  spaa  tht  ^ 
teseeanLwbathwKbaoaUwvawdorfontbaloonaoaant;  If  an  tba  vawal.  thaayilabla  la  aif  if?  lu  ^' 
llBAastbsvowaliangi  ifoB  llia«oiwMtaat,tiinMrk««i(*«rlaw ar«han,aMocdlagletIWBaaB«ar  Bt 
MDl,srliUl<MlalMV's'*n>llM«pBlt.''^S^i^'f  ImmnimA^  IlklMldM*M"* 
w  dWlBBtton  "  to  bs  a  T«r  mdc  ooa^-«.  Baon. 


CHAP.  IV.]  PE080DT. — TXBSiriCATTOH. — ACCBUT  AMD  QUAMTITT. 
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term  [sccmt]  iriSh  ua  has  norefereno  to  ittfhxiotu  of  the  Toice,  or  musical  notes,  but  onlj 
means  a  peculiar  manner  of  dutinffuithing  one  itfUabk  of  a  toord  frxtrn  the  rest,  denominated  hj 
us  accent ;  and  the  term  for  that  reason  [is]  used  by  us  in  the  singular  numbn.— This  dis- 
tinction is  made  bjr  us  in  ttoo  «ayi ,-  either  \>j  dwelling  longer  upon  one  ayllaih  than  the  re«t ; 
or  by  giving  it  a  nnarter  percusiion  of  the  voice  in  utterance.  Uf  the  first  of  these,  we  hsTO 
instances  in  the  words,  glory,  father,  holg ;  of  the  last,  in  bat'tlet  hab'it,  bor'tme.  So  that  ac- 
cent, with  U3,  xa  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time ;  to  quantity,  not  quality ;  to  the  more  tgua- 
ble  or  precipitate  motion  of  the  Toice,  not  to  the  variation  of  notes  or  infiexions." — Sheridan'$ 
Lteturet  on  Elocution,  p.  66  ;  Flint t  Murraj/'e  Gram.  p.  85. 

Obs.  10. — How  ■*  precise  "  was  Sheridan's  idea  of  accent,  the  reader  may  well  judge  from 
the  foregoing  quotations ;  in  four  of  which,  he  describes  it  as  "  a  certain  itrets,"  "  the  ttrett" 
and  '*  itrMt  only,"  which  enforces  some  "  letter ;  "  while,  in  the  other,  it  is  whimsically  made 
to  consist  in  two  diiferent  modes  of  pronouncing  "  ayllablee" — namely,  with  equability,  and 
with  precipitance — with  "  dwelling  longer  "  and  with  "  emarter  percuaeion  " — which  terms  the 
author  very  improperly  supposes  to  be  oppoeitea :  saying,  "  For  the  two  ways  of  distinguish- 
ing srUablcs  by  accent,  as  mentioned  before,  are  directly  opposite,  and  produce  quite  coiUrtary 
effects ;  the  one,  by  dwelling  on  the  syllable,  necessarily  makes  it  long  ;  the  other,  by  the 
ainart  pereuaaion  of  the  voice,  as  necessarily  makea  it  ehort." — lb.  p.  57.  Xow  it  ia  all  a  mis- 
take, however  common,  to  suppose  that  our  accent,  consisting  as  it  does,  in  stress,  onforee- 
ment,  or  "  perctission  of  voice,"  can  ever  tkorten  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid ;  because 
vhat  increases  the  quantum  of  a  vocal  sound,  cannot  diminish  its  length ;  and  a  syllable 
accented  will  always  be  found  longer  as  well  as  louder,  than  any  unaccented  one  immediately 
before  or  after  it.  Though  weak  sounds  may  possibly  be  protracted,  and  shorter  ones 
be  exploded  loudly,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  our  speech,  so  to  deal  with  the  sounds  of  syl- 
lables. 

Obs.  11. — Sheridan  admitted  that  some  syllables  are  naturally  and  neeesaariTr  short,  but 
denied  that  any  are  naturally  and  necessarily  long.  In  this,  since  syllabic  length  and 
shortness  are  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  each,  he  was,  perhaps,  hardly  con- 
sistent. He  might  have  done  better,  to  have  denied  both,  or  neither.  Bating  his  new 
division  of  accent  to  subject  it  sometimes  to  short  quantity,  he  recognized  very  fully  the 
dependence  of  quantity,  long  or  short,  whether  in  syllables  or  only  ia  vowels,  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  accent  or  emphasis.  In  this  ho  differed  considerably  from  most 
of  the  grammarians  of  his  da^ ;  and  many  since  have  continued  to  uphold  other  views.  He 
says,  *<  It  is  an  infoBibh  rule  in  our  tongue  that  no  vowel  over  has  a  long  sound  in  an  unac- 
cented syllable."— Z>cftir«s  on  Elocution,  p.  60.  Agun :  "  In  treating  of  the  simple  elements 
or  letters,  I  have  shown  that  some,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  are  naturally  thort ,-  that  is, 
whose  sounds  cannot  postibly  be  prolonged ;  and  these  are  the  [short  or  shut]  sounds  of  8, 
I,  and  n,  of  vocal  sounds  ;  and  three  pure  mutes,  k,  p,  t,  of  the  consonant;  as  in  the  words 
beck,  lip,  cut.  I  have  shown  also,  that  the  sounds  of  all  the  other  vowels,  and  of  the  con- 
sonant semivowels,  may  be  prolonged  to  what  degree  we  please ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  Is 
to  be  observed,  that  all  these  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  short  quantity,  and  are  capable  of 
being  uttered  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  those  which  are  naturally  short.  So  that  they 
who  speak  of  syllables  as  absolutely  in  their  own  nature  long,  the  common  cant  of  pro$odian»t 
■peak  of  a  nonentity :  for  though,  as  I  have  shown  above,  there  are  syllables  absolutely 
short,  which  cannot  possibly  be  prolonged  by  any  effort  of  the  speaker,  yet  it  is  in  his 
power  to  shorten  or  prolong  the  others  to  what  degree  he  pleases." — Sheridan'e  Rhetorieat 
Gram.  p.  52.  And  again  :  "  I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel, 
it  of  course  makes  the  syllable  long  ;  and  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant,  the  syllable 
may  be  either'  long  or  thort,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant,  or  will  of  tht 
tpeakere.  And  8S  aU  unaccmted  ryliablet  are  thort,  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  ad- 
justed by  the  easiest  and  simplest  rule  in  the  world,  and  m  the  exaotest  proportion*"— 
iMt.  on  locution,  p.  66. 

Obs,  12. — ^This  praise  of  our  rule  for  the  adjustment  of  quantity,  would  have  been  much 
more  appropriate,  had  not  the  rule  itself  been  greatly  mistaken,  perplexed,  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  author.  If  it  appear,  on  inspection,  that  "  beck.  Up,  cut,"  and  the  like  sylla- 
bles, are  twice  as  long  when  under  the  accent,  as  they  are  when  not  accented,  so  that,  with 
a  short  syllable  annexed  or  a  long  one  prefixed,  they  may  form  troeheet;  then  is  it  ttot  true, 
that  such  syllables  are  either  always  necessarily  and  inherentk/  short,  or  always,  "  by  the 
smart  percussion  of  the  voice,  as  necessarily  made  short ; "  both  of  which  inoonsiatent  ideas 
axe  above  affirmed  of  them.  They  may  not  be  so  long  as  some  other  long  syllables ;  but,  if 
they  arc  twice  as  long  as  the  accompanying  short  ones,  they  are  not  short.  And,  if  not 
short,  then  that  remarkable  distinction  in  accent,  which  assumes  that  they  are  so,  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  absurd  and  perplexing.  Now  let  the  words,  beek'on,  Upfping,  c%u'ter,  be 
properly  pronounced,  and  their  syllables  be  compared  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of 
lim'becktfil'lip,  Dra'cut ;  and  it  cannot  bat  be  perceived,  that  beck,  lip,  and  cut,  like  other  syl- 
lables in  gencxal,  are  letxgtherted  by  the  accent,  uid  shortened  only  in  its  alnenee ;  so  that 
all  these  words  are  manilestly  trochees,  «s  all  similar  words  are  found  to  be,  in  our  versifl- 
eation.   To  sun>oBe  "  as  many  words  as  we  hear  accents,"  or  that  •*  it  ia  the  laying  of  an 
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accent  on  otu  syllable,  whirh  contiitiUa  a  word,"  and  then  say,  that  "  no  unaccented  sylli- 
blc  or  vowel  is  ever  to  be  Recounted  long,"  as  thia  cnthuBlastic  author  docs  in  fact,  it  to 
make  strunge  scansion  of  a  very  larr;e  portion  of  the  trlssyllables  and  polysyllables  wbicb 
occur  Id  Terse.  An  other  great  error  in  Sheridan's  doctrine  of  qnantitri  is  his  notion  dul 
all  monOByUsbles,  except  a  few  small  particles,  arc  accented ;  and  that  their  quantity  is  de- 
termined to  be  long  or  short  by  the  leat  or  the  mode  of  the  accent,  as  before  stated.  Xor, 
as  our  Txictry  abounds  with  monosyllables,  the  relative  time  of  which  is  adjasted  bj 
emphasis  and  cadence,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  terms,  and  aceordinf 
to  the  requirements  of  rhythm,  with  no  reference  to  this  factitious  principle,  no  conformity 
thereto  but  what  is  accidt- ntal,  it  cannot  hut  be  a  puzzling  exercise,  when  these  difficoloa 
come  to  be  summed  up,  to  atf-mpt  the  application  of  a  doctrine  ao  vainly  conceived  to  I« 
"  the  eHsicst  and  nimplest  rule  in  the  world  1 " 

Obs.  13. — Lindloy  Murray's  principles  of  accent  and  quantity,  wUch  later  grsnunaritfi 
have  so  extensively  copied,  were  mostly  extracted  from  Sheridan's ;  and,  as  the  conpi^ff 
apiioars  to  have  been  aware  of  but  few,  if  any,  of  his  predecessor's  errors,  he  has  adi^tt^ 
and  greatly  spread  well-nigh  all  that  have  just  been  pointed  out ;  while,  in  regard  to  toot 
point!),  he  has  considerably  increased  the  number.  His  scheme,  as  he  at  last  fixed  it, 
appears  to  consist  essentially  of  propositions  already  refuted,  or  objected  to,  above ;  u  nj 
reader  may  see,  who  will  turn  to  his  definition  of  accent,  and  his  rules  for  the  detanuu- 
tion  of  quantity.  In  oppontion  to  Sheridan,  who  not  very  consistently  aa^,  that,  ".U 
n^acl^ented  syllables  arc  ahort,"  this  author  appears  to  have  adopted  the  greater  emtd 
Fisher,  who  supposed  that  the  vowel  lounds  called  long  and  short,  are  ja^t  the  same  as  tbt 
long  and  short  syllabic  quanlitte*.  By  this  rule,  thousands  of  syllables  will  be  called  kmg, 
which  are  in  fact  short,  being  always  so  uttered  in  both  prose  and  poetry;  and,  by  t^ 
other,  some  will  occauonally  be  called  short,  which  arc  in  fact  long,  being  made  so  by  tke 
poet,  under  a  slight  secondary  accent,  or  perhaps  none.  Again,  in  sapposing  our  numer- 
ous monosyllables  to  be  accented,  and  their  quantity  to  be  thereby  fixed,  without  exceptis; 
<<  the  particles,  such  as  a,  the,  to,  in,  kc,"  which  were  excepted  by  Sheridan,  Mum^  bii 
much  augmented  the  multitude  of  errors  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  original 'ra!a 
Thia  principle,  indeed,  ho  adopted  timidly ;  saying,  as  though  ho  hardly  beUeved  the 
assertion  true :  "  And  lome  wrilen  otsert,  that  every  monosyllahle  of  two  or  more  letteti 
has  one  of  its  letters  thus  distinguished." —  Murray's  Gram.  Svo,  p.  236 ;  12mo,  189.  Bat 
stiil  he  adopted  it,  and  adopted  it  f»Ut/,  in  his  section  on  Quantity  ;  for,  of  his  twelve  ircndik 
exemplifying  syllabic  time  eo  regulated,  no  fewer  than  nine  are  monosyllables.  It  u 
observable,  however,  that,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not  one  letter,  but  tico,  that  he  m«ib; 
as  in  the  words,  "  muud,  hoiiW — 7i.p.239;  I2mo,  192.  And  again,  it  should  be  obscned, 
that  generally,  wherever  he  marks  accent,  he  follows  the  o/rf  mode,  which  Sheridaa  wl 
Webster  so  justly  condemn  ;  so  that,  even  when  he  is  speaking  of  *'  the  accent  or  Ac 
eatuonant,"  the  sign  of  stress,  as  that  of  time,  is  set  over  a  wttct :  as,  "  SiCdly,  rtibber."— & 
8vo,  240 ;  12mo,  19.3.  So  in  his  Spelling- Book,  where  words  are  often  fiJscly  divided:  M. 
"  Ve  nice,"  for  Ven'-ice ;  "  Ha  no  ver,"  for  Han'o-vcr ;  &c. — See  p.  101. 

Obs.  li. — In  consideration  of  the  great  authority  of  this  grammarian,  now  backed  bra 
a  score  or  two  of  copyists  and  modifiers,  it  may  be  expedient  to  be  yet  more  explicit.  Of 
accent  Murray  published  about  as  many  dificrent  definitions,  as  did  Sheridan  ;  which,  M 
they  show  what  notions  he  had  at  different  times,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  sose,  who  boU 
him  always  in  the  right,  to  compare.    In  one,  he  describes  it  thus :  "Accent  ^ 
stress  of  the  voice,  which  is  laid  on  one  syllable,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest."-3Vwn^ 
Spelling- Book,  p.  138.   He  should  here  have  said,  (as  by  his  examples  it  would  ap' 
he  meant,)  "  on  one  syllabic  o/"  a  word;"  for,  as  the  phrase  now  stands,  it  may 
stress  on  a  monosyllabU  in  a  sentence ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  can  pr^, 
he  called  accent.   AValker  and  Webster  say,  it  is  emphasis,  and  not  accent.  -A-ga!. 
'another  definition,  which  was  written  b^orc  ho  adopted  the  notion  of  accent  on  consoni 
of  accent  on  monosyllables,  or  of  accent  for  quantity  in  the  formation  of  Tcrso,  h.e 
these  words :  "  Accent  is  the  layijtg  of  a  pccudiar  stress  of  the  voice  on  a  certoin  rotcf 
syllable  in  a  word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  distinguished  froiu  th^ 
as,  in  the  word  presume,  the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  second  syllable,  s^une,  whi 
takes  the  accent." — Murray's  Gram.,  tiecond  Edition,  12mo,  p.  161.    In  this  edition,  whi 
was  published  at  York,  in  179C,  his  chief  rules  of  quantity  say  nothing  about  accent  h 


are  thus  expressed :  [I.]  "A  votoel  or  syllable  is  long,  when  the  vowel  or  votceU  containga  in 
nunciation  with  the  foUowing  letters ;  as,  '  Fall,  bale,  mood,  huu 


arc  slowly  joined  in  pronunciation 


"^©y  conlbu] 

syllabic  quantities  with  vowel  sounds.  They  suppose  quantity  to  be,  not  the  time  of 
whole  syllable,  but  the  quick  or  slow  junction  of  <0Rie  of  its  parts.  They  apjdy  to  no  avU 
hie  that  ends  with  a  vowel  sound.  The  former  applies  to  none  that  ends  with,  one  cors 
nant  only ;  as,  *'  mood,"  or  the  first  of  "feat'ure,"  In  fact,  it  does  not  apply  to  oav  of  il 
examples  given ;  the  final  letter  in  each  of  the  other  words  being  ailent.   Ihe  latter  rule 
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jet:  it  MUrepiMOnti  ttw  eum^M;  fiw  "iotuttt"  and  "AHfif«r"  are  ttoehns,  and 
'       $iaf  stnm  on  it,  ii  long. 

15.  — In  an  lata  edition*  «F  L.  Uonsj's  Onmmar,  and  many  modifloationa  of  it,  aeoant 

ned  thtu :  "  Accent  it  the  ioffing  of  a  peculiar  stresa  of  the  voice,  on  a  certain  Utter  ob 
;  in  a  word,  that  U  maj  be  better  heard  than  tha  mt,  or  distinguished  from  them .-  as, 
:  word  iM-MfifM,  the  atress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  Ittttr  w,  jutd  [the]  teeondtyltaUt, 
which  take  the  accent." — Murray  »  Gram.  6to,  p.  235 ;  12mo,  188 ;  18mo,  57 ;  Alifar't, 
taam'i,  52;  Comly§,  168  ;  Cooper'*,  176  ;  Davatporf;  121 ;  J0W1,  134  ;  Frott't  EL 
'mA'>,32;  MertAaat't,  H5  ;  Parker  and  Fox' i,  iii,  44  ;  Pofuf  a,  197 ;  PtOtuun'e,  9S;It»u- 
106 ;  R.  C.  iStetcA'«,  186.  Here  we  see  a  curious  jumble  of  the  common  idea  of  accent 
less  laid  on  aoma  paitieuLar  jyUaftb  of  a  «an^"  with  Sheridan'a  doctrine  of  aceentii^ 
3  a  pactionlar  btttr  of  a  ajfUahUt" — an  idle  doctrine,  contrived  solely  for  the  acoom- 
jon  of  short  onaati^  with  long,  under  the  accent.  '\Vlien  this  definition  was  adopted, 
ij'a  scheme  <»  quantity  was  auo  laTised,  and  materially  altered.  The  principlea  of 
itn  text,  to  which  his  copiers  all  confine  themselToa,  then  took  the  following  lonn : 
ic  quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  that  time  which  11  oeciqiied  in  pronouncing  it.  It  is  con* 
d  ai  LONo  or  BHoni. 

eomel  or  tyttabU  is  loa^  when  the  accent  !■  on  the  vowel ;  tehieh  occasions  it  tq  be 
'  joined  in  pronunoiatum  with  the  following  l*tttrt :  as,  <  Fall,  bale,  mood,  hodse^ 

tyUahle  is  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant;  wAieA  oeeadou  the  vowel  to 
«kly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letter :  as,  '  lint,  bOnnSt,  hangar.' 
long  syllable  f^erally  reqmres  double  the  time  of  a  short  one  in  pronouncing  U : 
'  Mite '  and  '  Note '  should  be  pronounced  aa  slowly  again  as  'Mftt' and  <Nfit.'" — 
y'i  Gram.  8to,  p.  239  ;  12mo,  1 92 ;  ISmo,  57 ;  Alger';  72 ;  D.  C.  AMen'e,  86  ;  Baaon't, 
bm/y'f,  168 ;  Oioper't,  176 ;  Cutler'a,  165 ;  Daeenport't,  121 ;  F«tton\  134  ;  Frott't  EL 
istCi,  12  i  MaiA/»,  110 ;  Parher  and  iii,  47  i  PondTt,  198 ;  &  PtOmam';  96  i  E.  C, 
«,  187;  Rev,  T.  Smith'e,  68. 

e  we  see  a  revival  and  an  abundant  propagatttm  of  Sheridan's  eixoneous  doctrine,  that 
cent  produces  both  short  quantity  and  long,  according  to  Ita  aeat ;  and  rinoe  none  of 
nc  grammars,  but  the  first  two  of  Murray's,  give  any  o<A«r  rules  for  the  dtserimination 
Qtities,  we  must  infer,  that  these  were  judged  sufficient.  Now,  of  all  the  principles 
ich  any  have  ever  pretended  to  determine  the  quantity  of  syUaUes,  none,  so  far  as  I 
are  more  def^ve  or  fUIadotu  thm  these.  They  are  Uable  to  more  objections  than 
orth  while  to  tpewfy.  Suffice  it  to  obs^re,  that  tiiey  divide  certain  accented  syllaUaa 
Dg  and  short,  and  say  nothing  of  the  unaccented ;  whereas  it  is  plain,  and  adcnowl- 
even  by  Hurray  and  Sheridan  thmaelves,  that  in  "  ant,  bonnit,  htmgir,"  and  the  Uke^ 
accented  syllables  are  the  on/y  $hort  onet :  the  rest  can  be,  and  here  are,  lengthened.* 

16.  — The  forwoing  principles,  differently  expressed,  and  perchance  in  some  instances 
Ktly,  are  found  in  many  other  grammars,  and  in  some  of  the  very  latest ;  but  they 
erywhere  a  mere  dead  letter,  a  record  which,  if  it  is  not  always  untrue,  is  seldom 
tood.  and  never  wpUed  in  any  way  to  practice.  The  following  are  stmie  examples : 

"InalongayUaUapthaTOweliaaocaited;  in  a  short  syUaUe  [.]  the  consonant; 
oil,  pdU;  top,  eSt."~Eev.  W.  AUen't  Gram.  p.  222. 

"A  syllable  or  toord  is  long,  when  the  accent  ia  on  the  vowel:  as  no,  line,  U.  mi;  md 
when  on  the  consonant ;  as  nOt,  Un,  Litin,  m£t."— &  Barreife  Grammar,  ("Priiie^lm 

gnutffe,")  p.  112. 

"A  syllable  is  long  when  the  accent  ia  on  the  vowel,  as,  Pall,  sale,  mOuae,  creature, 
ible  is  short  when  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  consonant ;  as  great',  let'ter,  maa'ter." 
D.  Bkur^a  Praetieal  Gram.  p.  117. 

**  "When  the  stress  is  on  the  eoiori,  the  meaaure  of  quantity  ia  loay :  as,  M^,  iiite, 
Un,  pliyful,  ttndermfne.  WhenthestresBi9ona«)nAman<,thequantityissAort.-  si, 
st',  com  pel',  prog'resa,  dis  man'tle." — Pardon  Davie' a  Practical  Oram.  p.  126. 
"  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  ia  considered  as  hng  or  ehort.  It  is  long  when  the  accent 
le  vowel;  as,  fall,  bUe,  mood,  house,  feature.  It  ia  short  when  the  sccentia placed 
consonant;  as,  Mas'ter,  let'ter." — Gu/e  School  Gram,  p.  118;  Piehefe  Analytieai 
Sram.,  2d  Ed.,  p.  224. 

"  A  syllable  is  long  when  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel ;  and  ehart,  when  the  accent  is 
eonstmant  A  Auv  syllaUa  requim  twfoe  the  time  in  iffuumueing  it  that  a  ekori 
^   Long  syllables  are  marked  UUS-;  a8,tiU>e;  short  sylUbles,  thus";  as,  min." — 

EngUeh  Oram.  p.  120. 

"  When  the  accent  is  on  a  vowel,  the  ^Qabte  is  generally  long ;  aa  aUhoQae,  amuM* 
'.iture*.   But  when  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant,  the  syllable  is  mostly  short ;  as, 

tha  conwiiaatb*  In  Iti  i»tan  •  short  on*,  Om  ■ylUbla  U  oMMHuilj  riiort.  If  It  bt  a  loni  on*,  thtt  Is, 
«  found  Uea|mbl«  of  bring  IvngdieDMl,  It  inayt«joiv  oriAort  at  tha  will  of  UwtpcdUr.  BjashoKMl^ 
ainui  ono  whose  uaad  oannot  be  eootiniMd  after  a  voml,  soeh  «  or  k  p  t,  as  as,  ef,  at — wbUvt  that 
Mnotunto  can,  u,  «1  ra  m  or  er,  &e."— JKmto**  ImMtm  en  Ehtetim,  p.  S8.  TllwililBli  Iwrs  lllinsls 
'Vow  Is  <»•  <rf  Ills  axuipUs  of  short  qoanUtr. 

radniintlMt"aM«doaa«Mj«MMf''in9iaslwlhairUaUs  kas;  aal  Us  iMBhowrfa  sn  ttsss: 
XiX^aiidf  n4riaA.»  SssUs  flWese  ftwis. p. 3MD aa* p. ^ 
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KSp'py,  mSii'iwr.  A  long  syllsble  roquirei  twice  is  much  tune  in  the  pnmtBoitun.  m  | 
short  one ;  u,  hate,  hot;  rAte,  not ;  eant,  eon;  fln«,fw." — Jamdom't  Utuim  Gm.  p.  171 1 

(8.)  "  If  the  syllable  b«  long,  the  accent  is  on  the  Towel ;  ai,  in  bate,  aidott.  eAted/iM .  tl 
If  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant ;  as,  In  uni,  bonntt,  Kingtr,  tac." — Jl»t4aal*f 
eon  School  Oram.  p.  145.  I 

The  quantity  of  our  unaccented  ayllables,  none  of  these  anthon.  except  Allen,  t^otu 
it  worth  his  while  to  notiee.  Bntamong  their  accented  syllables,  they  au  iiid«dr«r>J 
one  jyOoftfa,  though  most  of  them  thereby  pointedly  contraidiec  their  own  deflorirtu 
accent.  To  And  in  our  language  no  short  syllables  but  such  as  are  accented,  is  cntcL't 
Tery  strange  and  very  great  oversight.  Frazee  says,  The  pronunciation  of  sa  ».-ki.m 
syllable  requires  douhU  the  time  of  that  of  an  unaccented  one." — Fnxte'e  Imprvrti  Gwi 
180.  If  so,  our  poetical  qnantities  are  greatly  misrepresented  by  the  ruliM  sbore  sA 
Allen  truly  says,  "  Unaccented  syllables  are  generally  short;  as,  rHim,  iSrsfr."— Br^ 
o/B.  Gnm.  p.  222.  But  howitwaserer  found  out,  that  in  these  words  weaoceniodt-Ji 
Towd  H,  and  in  such  as  Atmter  and  6Am%,  some  one  the  eottsonanu  only,  he  d«*  i 
Inform  us. 

Obs.  17. — As  might  ba  expected,  it  is  not  well  agreed  among  those  who  aoeot  snglf -i 
aenants  and  vowels,  what  particular  letter  should  receive  the  stress  and  the  mnA.  71 
word  or  syllable  "  arU."  for  example,  is  marked  "  an't "  by  Alger,  Bacon,  and  othn. ' 
enforce  the  n  ;  "  ant' "  by.Frost,  Putnam,  and  others,  to  enforce  the  t ;  *'  bit "  by  Mini 
Russell,  and  others,  to  show,  as  ^ey  say,  "the  accent  on  the  eatmmant!"  Bat,  in*'A'ynu 
Dr.  Johnson  accented  the  a  ;  and,  to  mark  the  same  pronunciation,  Worcester  aw  viri 
'^iMiyLBB ; "  while  almost  any  prosodiat,  in  scanning,  would  mark  this  word  "MS"."  a 
«^  it  a  (nwAM.*  Churchill,  mo  ia  in  general  a  jadieioua  observer,  writes  thta:  "T 
taading  feature  in  the  English  language,  on  which  if*  melody  both  in  prose  meA  -nm  r.^^ 
depends,  is  i^iaoeent.  Every  word  in  it  of  more  <Aan  one  jylbWs  has  one  of  fa  rrBsi^c^  i 
tinguishedby  this  from  the  rest;  the  accent  beipg  in  some  cases  on  the  vowel,  inoOiRi^>' 
consonant  that  closes  the  sj/Uable :  on  the  vowel,  when  it  has  tt**  long  sound ;  on  the  coo  tc 
when  the  vowel  is  short." — ChurchiJFs  New  Gram.  p.  181.  But  to  this,  as  a  rule  of  urt::; 
tion,  no  attention  is  in  foct  paid  nowadays.  Syllables  that  have  long  vowels  ixr^j 
Tery  properly  take  the  sign  of  stress  on  ta  after  a  consonant  or  a  mute  vowd ;  as.  i?  '.i 
ohftmW,  slfty'er,  bead'rolt,  siea'sy.  sUep'er,  sleeveless,  liveay,  nJnd'fit,  sG^fr. 
bold'ness,  grossly,  whoiay,  ase^ess."^See  WoretOei'*  Diet. 

Obs.  18. — It  hisA  been  seen,  that  Hurray's  prindples  of  quantity  were  gresth  iltrnd ! 
himself,  after  the  first  appearance  of  his  grammar.  To  have  a  full  and  correct  Tievofti.i 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  something  more  than  hia  main  text,  as  revised,  with  vbkk  )^  ^ 
amcnders  content  themselves,  and  which  he  himself  thought  suffident  forhisAhndrf^i 
^e  following  positions,  which,  in  some  of  his  revisals,  he  added  to  the  large  pimmc.  a 
therefore  oited  ^— 

(I.)  **  Unaccented  s^laUea  are  generaUy  short :  aa,  *  ftdmire,  bdldo^  rfanfr.' 
this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions :  as,  *  <Uo,  4]dle,  pCngrgne,  dmplre.  fiH«tast^'  b- 

(2.)  "  When  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant,  tlw  syllable  ia  oftm  morw  or  less  thif->i 
ends  with  a  aingle  consonant,  or  with  more  tiian  one :  as,  *  Sadly,  robber ;  penitt,  ^ 

(3.)  "  When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the  syllable  may  be  pntmrn-  ' 
dwelnng  upon  the  j«mi-mi0e/ :  as,  *  Cur',  can',  fulfil' :  *  butwhenthe  aoeentfillxKt^-' 
the  syllable  eanaot  be  lengthened  in  the  tamo  manner:  as,  ■  BdbUe*  e^>taiii,  tdtter.'"— ^ '•■ 
ray**  Oram.  8vo,  p.  240 ;  12mo,  193. 

(4.)  **  In  this  wot^  Mid  in  the  author's  Spelling-hoc^  tha  Towds  «  and  ».  in  '-' 
■yUable  of  such  words  as,  behave,  prejudge,  domain,  propoae;  and  ia  the  seeoml  f}-J 
of  such  as  pulley,  turkey,  borrow,  follow ;  are  otmndezed  as  Isny  cmmI*.   Tht  » 
svllablea  in  such  words  as,  baby,  spicy,  holy,  fury,  are  also  eonsidcrod  as  Imf  ly^' 
fb.  Bto,  p.  241. 

(5.)  **  In  the  words  scarecrow,  whtrefore,  both  the  syllables  are  tmgmetttimoNt  1* 
not  of  equal  lencth.    W^e  presume  therejbre,  that  the  syllables  under  conndeittioB, 
those  which  end  with  the  sound  of  «  or  o  without  accent,]  may  abo  be  prope^.r*^' 
hng  syltablet,  thon^  thciz  length  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  otheta." — Aomf'  ' 

Gram.  p.  241. 

Ob9.  19.— Sheridan's  MAi^bOiUsnife,  that  no  vowel  ever  haaalongsonndiBsnnuf^^ 
ed  syllable,"  ia  in  striking  contrast  with  three  of  these  positions,  and  the  exact  troth  < 
matter  is  with  neither  author.   But,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  doctrine.  Mnrray 
"  the  authority  of  the  judicious  Walker,"  which  he  seems  to  think  sufficient  to  pw"  * 
syllable  long  whose  vowel  is  called  so;  whUe  the  imp<ntant  distinetioB  sa^^c*^* 

•  On  ■eeoaot  of  the  dlSBrmt  luu  mwla  oftfae  bvm,  the  mseroo,  and  ItoMMBt^  «m  paavuiu  ' 
(Oftds  n«v  inodeof  muUnc  poaiie  quutltlM.  SmiellilBfforUwUBdmlghtbeaMAil;  bat  thnf«w*'  ' 
nrcrml  of  ordm  Is  thlt  kIiuim,  Uie  macroUM*  Mag  ban  made  Hgkt,  and  the  aUupW*  d»k  aad  b**" 

*^  Long  aMI  Short  srllaUM  ban  MmttfmM  bssB  dMignaMd  ^  tha  mM  muta  wAM  an  ■»«  te  : 
aadttoqaaWf  ofttwTOwriijlwttewmboboMorUtopiOTSDteBBftitoljtsais  MiMtwarts. 
mej  lopwssut  a  Hat  ^Pablo,  and  tUt  ■  a  short  ■jllaMo  i  ai, 

•iUtbsalSss&thsdarrtMlklHidMVs&IL'n-JMv^  Amb^T& 
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WBlker,  in  his  Principles,  No.  £29,  between  "the  length.  '-*ae«6  of  the  Tovels,"  enl 
*'  that  quantity  -which  constitutes  poetry,"  ia  entirely  overK  's  safe  to  aifirm,  that  all 

the  accented  syllables  oocurring  in  the  examples  above,  are  «.  .id  all  the  unaccented 
ooee,  »&ort;  m  Murray'*  long  syllables  vary  in  lengUi,  and  his  n-^rt  ones  in  shonneas,  till 
not  only  the  just  proportion,  but  the  actual  relation,  of  long  and  short,  is  evidently  lost 
with  some  of  them.  Does  not  match  in  "mateh'ku,"  tad  in  "aadffy,"  or  bub  in  '*bvJ^bk!' 
require  more  time,  than  m  in  "al'to,"  key  in  "tur'keif,"  vt  1;/  in  "hcfli/"t  If  so,  four  of  tbe 
preceding  positions  are  very  foulty.  And  so,  indeed,  is  the  remaining  one ;  for  where  is 
the  sense  of  saying,  that  '*  when  the  accent  falls  on  a  tnuis,  the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened 
by  dto^Hff  upon  the  umi-vowel  '  t  This  ii  an  apparent  truism,  and  yet  not  true.  For  a 
semivowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  may  lengthen  it  as  much  as  if  it 
stood  at  the  end.  "Cur"  and  *'  eon,"  here  given  as  protracted  syllables,  are  certainly  no 
longer  by  uiage^  and  no  more  nuoeptible  of  protraction,  than  "mot"  tiaA**not^*  "art"  and 
"antt"  which  ale  among  the  anthora  examples  of  short  quantity.  And  if  ■  aemivow^ 
aeeented  will  make  the  syllable  long,  was  it  not  both  an  error  and  a  self-contradiction,  to 
give  "  6dan£t "  and  "hingir"  as  examples  of  quantity  ihortaned  by  the  accent  ?  Tha 
syllable  man  has  two  semivowels  ;  and  the  letter  I,  as  in  "fulfii',"  is  the  most  sonorous  of 
consonants;  yet,  as  we  see  above,  among  their  false  examples  of  short  syllables  accented,  dif- 
ferent authors  have  given  the  words  "  man  "  and  "  man'ntr,"  "du^man'-tie  "  and  "  eom-pel'" 
-mM'ter"  and  '*  Mter,"  ■wH^  sundry  other  sounds  which  may  easily  be  lengthened.  San- 
bom  says,  "TheftmadisUiigaishesasAortsyAiifa;  as,  mfinnsr."— ^no^ftcoJ  tMim.  p.  278. 
Parker  and  Fox  say,  "The  Breve  (  thus  ")  is  placed  over  avowel  to  indicate  itosAort  sound; 
aa,  St.  Helena." — EngtUh  Oram.  Part  iii,  p.  31.  Both  exidanations  of  this  aign  are  defec- 
tive ;  and  neither  has  a  suitable  example.  The  name  "St.  HiU'nu,"  as  pronounced  by  Wor- 
cester, and  as  commonly  heard,  is  two  trochees ;  but  "Hil'lna,"  for  Helen,  having  the  penult 
short,  takes  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  thereby  nutde  long,  though  the  vowd 
sound  is  eaiied  short.  Even  Dr.  Wel»ter,  who  expressly  notes  the  difference  betwen  "long 
and  short  votoek"  and  "long  and  short tytioUH,"  allows  himself,  on  the  very  same  page^ 
to  oonfonnd  tbma :  to  that,  of  his  three  examples  of  a  thori  syttaUs,— "  thSt,  not',  milm,"— 
all  are  erxtmeoDS ;  two  bdng  monosyllables,  which  any  emphasis  must  lengthrai ;  and  ttw 
third, — the  word  "  m{fion,"—-mth  the  first  syllable  marked  short,  and  not  the  laat  1  See 
Webster' $  Improved  Oram,  p.  167. 

Ob8.  20. — Among  the  latest  of  our  English  grammars,  is  Chandler's  new  one  of  1847. 
The  Prosody  of  this  work  is  fresh  {torn  the  mint ;  the  author's  old  grammar  of  1821,  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  this,  being  "confined  to  Etymology  and  Syntax."  If  from  any  body  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  correctness  in  the  details  of  grammar,  it  is  from  one  who  has 
had  the  sutgect  so  long  and  so  habitually  before  him.  "Accent,"  says  this  author.  "  is  <A« 
atresa  tm  •  syllable,  or  letter."— Chaa^at^a  Common  SeAoof  Gram.  p.  188.  Now,  if  our  leia 
[ffominent  words  and  syllables  require  any  force  at  all.  a  definition  so  loose  as  this,  may 
give  accent  to  some  words,  or  to  all ;  to  some  syllables,  or  to  all ;  to  some  letters,  or  to  all — 
except  those  which  are  eilent!  And,  indeed,  whether  the  stress  which  distinguishes  some 
monosyllables  from  others,  is  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  accent,  or  emphasis,  or  both,  it 
is  scaniely  possible  to  ascertain  6t>m  his  elucidations.  *<  The  term  emphaeu,"  says  he,  "  is 
used  to  denote  a  fuller  sound  of  voice  after  certain  words  Uiat  come  in  antUheeu  ;  that  is, 
eoatrast.  'He  oan  write,  but  he  cannot  rsmL'  Here,  rsod  and  wrtosreontifAsfMo/ (that  i% 
in  contrast),  and  are  oeomtNi.  or  sinpAasjzNL"— P.  189.  The  word  "afier"  here  may 
possibly  be  a  misprint  for  upon ;  but  no  preposition  really  suits  the  connexion :  the  participle 
impraeing  or  affecting  would  be  better.  Of  quaniUy,  this  work  gives  the  following  account : 
*■  The  quantity  of  a  tyUable  is  that  time  which  is  required  to  pronounce  it.  A  syllable  may 
be  long  or  ehort.  Hate  is  long,  as  the  vowel  a  is  elongated  by  the  final  e ;  hat  is  short,  and 
requires  about  half  the  time  ibr  pronunciation  which  is  used  in  pronouncing  hate.  So  of 
ate,  at ;  bate,  bai ;  cure,  owr.  Though  unaccented  syllables  are  usually  short,  yet  many  of 
those  which  are  accented  are  short  also.  The  following  ace  short :  advent,  <ifn'ner,  ntp'per. 
In  tiie  fbUowfaig,  the  unaccented  syllableB  are  long :  mm,  6xiie,  gin^rww,  itn^nVv.  It  may 
be  feoiaAed,  that  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  short  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant ; 
«»,  art',  bon'net,  hun'ger.  The  hyphen  (-),  placed  over  a  syllable,  denotes  that  it  is  long : 
na'ture.  The  breve  ('  )  over  a  syllable,  denotes  that  it  is  short ;  as,  d€tr&ct." — Chaadter^e 
Common  School  Gram.  p.  189.  This  scheme  of  quantity  is  truly  remarkable  for  its  absurdity 
and  confusion.  What  becomes  of  the  elongating  power  of  e,  without  accent  or  emphasis, 
aa  in jun'cate,paff ate,  predate T  Who  does  not  know  that  such  syllables  as  "at,  bat,  and 
ctir,"  are  oftoi  Icmg  in  poi^ry  ?  What  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  both  syllables  slu>rt  in 
■udi  words  as,  «if(fiMni,  stn'nsri  et^'per,"  and  then  give  "  sermon,  Hltgr,  spirit,  gather."  and 
the  like,  for  r^idar  trochees,  with  "  the  first  syllable  long,  and  the  second  short,"  as  does 
this  Mithor?  what  more  contra^Uctory  and  confused,  ^an  to  pretend  that  the  primal 
sound  of  a  vowel  lengthens  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  accent  on  the  consonant  shortens 
&n  accented  one,  aa  If  in  "  dl'to  "  the  first  syUable  must  be  short  and  the  second  long,  and 
thm  be  compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  mark  "echtt"  as  a  trochee,  and 
"detract"  as  an  iambus?  What  less  pardraiiMe  mianwner,  than  fcff  a  great  critic  to  cali 
the  ngn  of  long  quantity  a  "  hjgiheH  "  t 
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Obs.  21. — ^The  ibllowhiB  snggestiont  found  in  two  of  Dr.  Welwtei'B  gnanmm,  tre  n 
fiur  from  the  truth :  "  Most  proeodiuu  who  bare  treated  puticularly  of  Uiis  snligect,  bai 
been  goilty  of  a  fundsmentu  errOTf  in  oonsideriBg  the  morement  of  English  -wtne  »  i 
pending  on  long  and  ahort  tylUblea,  formed  by  tong  and  abort  rowela.  ThU  b7pothe«ii  It 
led  them  into  ci4>itid  mistakea.  The  tmth  U,  waaaj  eS  thoae  ayUables  which  are  eonudai 
M  long  in  TBrae,  are  formed  by  the  ahorteat  vowel*  in  the  language ;  aa,  atrtn^k,  ImM 
frond.  The  doctrine,  that  Inig  Towdi  are  neeeNarr  to  fiirm  long  syllables  in  poeti; 
tt  length  exploded,  and  the  principles  which  regulate  the  morement  of  onr  venct  a 
•xplained ;  Tiz.  aeeuU  and  mpkatU,  Every  emphatical  word,  and  every  accented 
ble,  will  form  what  ia  called  in  verse,  a  long  syllable.  The  unaccented  sylUblea,  n 
unemphatical  monosyllabic  words,  are  considered  as  short  syllables." —  WeMer't  PMIonflm 
Gram.  p.  222 ;  Impnvtd  Gram.  169.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  that,  on  the  cam*  page  »- 
ttiis  passage,  the  authox  should  have  given  the  flnt  syllable  of  •'•w&N»",aaaa  ezan{ilei 
sAort  quantity  i 

Obs.  32. — If  the  prin^riple  Is  true,  which  every  body  now  takes  fiir  granted,  that  Iks  fin 
dstion  <^  versifying  is  some  distinction  pertaining  to  syllables ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothisg  n 
be  done  towards  teaching  the  Art  of  Measuring  VeTsea,  till  it  be  known  tg>on  ■what  iiitiia» 
in  syllables  oar  scheme  of  versification  is  based,  and  by  what  rule  or  rules  the  disanaaa 
tion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made.  Errors  here  are  central,  radical,  fundamental.  Hew  ik 
aeoessity  <A  these  present  disquintions.  Without  s<mte  effectual  eritieism  on  thomsii 
false  positions,  prosodists  may  continue  to  theorise,  dt^matize,  plagiarixe,  and  blisdi 
OB,  as  they  have  done,  indeflnitdy,  ai^  kaowle^  of  the  rhytlunioart  be  innodep 
advanced  by  thdr  produotions,  new  or  idd.  For  the  auppositton  is,  that  in  raenlar 
eonsulters  ot  these  various  oracles  are  persons  more  fiiUible  still,  and  therefore  ukdT  u ') 
■isled  by  any  errors  that  are  not  ezprAsly  pcnnted  out  to  them.  In  this  vrodi.  it  ■  » 
aamed,  that  quantUif,  not  laboricMialy  sscef  tamed  by  *■  a  great  variety  of  rules  appUcd 
the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody."  but  diacriminsted  on  principles  of  our  own — ^waafiQh  ^ 
pendent  in  some  degree  on  the  nature  and  number  of  the  letters  in  a  syllable,  bat  if 
more  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  stress — is  the  true  foundation  of  our  metre.  It  hi 
already  been  stated,  and  perhaps  proved,  thrt  this  theory  is  as  well  supported  by  nAs? 
es  any ;  but,  since  Lindley  Murray,  persuaded  wrong  by  the  podtiveness  v£  Sheridn* 
tiia^ed  his  scheme  of  feet  fonned  by  quantities,  for  a  new  ime  of  "fiset  formed  by  ane*' 
— ^r,  rather,  for  an  impracticable  nuKture  of  both,  a  scheme  of  supposed  *■  AtpHi^  ^ 
each  foot" — it  has' boen  becoming  more  and  more  common  for  grammarians  to  repnrf i 
the  basis  of  Enghah  versification  to  be,  not  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  qw^i 
bat  the  recanrence  of  aeomt  at  certain  intervals.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Bntlo^  Fte, 
Fowler,  S.  S.  Greene,  Hart.  HUey,  R.  C.  Smith,  Weld,  Wells,  and  perhapa  others.  fiA> 
tikis,  all  these  writns  eontradiot  flwmselves;  disregard  their  own  dettnitiooB  of  ae^ 
eonnt  monosyllables  to  be  accented  or  unaccented ;  displace  emphasis  firom  the  raak 
Murray  and  others  give  it,  as  "the  great  regulator  of  quantity ; "  and  suppose  tho  10^*1 
■hortness  of  ayllablea  not  to  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  either  accent  or 
■is ;  and  not  to  be  of  much  account  in  the  construction  of  English  verse.  As  these  sthJ^ 
ne  running  to  a  great  length,  it  may  be  well  now  to  introduce  ^e  poetic  fee^ 
resarve,  for  notes  under  tiiat  head,  any  farther  examination  of  opinions  as  to  what  coarti^ 
the^bwHlalaM  of  verse.  ^ 

SECTION  m.  — OF  POETIC  FEET.  i 
A  verse,  or  line  of  poetry,  consists  of  successive  combioaticms  of  ^S^'^ 
called  feeU   A  poetic  foot^  in  English,  conuats  either  <^  two    a  ^ 
ijllables,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  "  can  ty  [  -rants  but  ]  bj?  ty  |  -rttnts  con  |  -quired  be  ?  "—Byrm 

2.  «  Hoi?,  I  holy,  j  holj? !  |  iUi  th6  ]  saints  &  )  -dore  th6e."— iW*- 

3.  "And  the  breath  |  Of  thSDe  |  .tt;f  cir  |  -clfid  th6  room."— 

4.  Hail  tS  the  ]  chief  vh8  In  |  ttlUmph  fid  |  -raiicfo !  "—SeoU. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS. 
Poetic  feet  being  arbitrary  combiDatioDS,  contrived  merely  for  the  roet^i* 
Terses,  and  Uie  reedy  aseertaiDment  of  the  syllables  that  suit  each  rbytbm,  th 
among  prosodists  a  perplexing  diversity  of  opinion,  aa  to  the  rmmber  whidi  ec « 
to  recognize  in  our  language.  Some  will  have  only  two  or  three ;  others,  fbor :  ^ 
eigbt ;  and  odiers,  twelve.  Tbe  dozen  are  all  that  can  be  mado  of  two  sjIU^ki 
of  three.  Latinists  sometimes  make  feet  of  four  syllables,  and  admit  dxtea  ^ 
these,  acknowledging  and  naming  tweiity*eight  in  all.  Tfae  pri$u^HU  fiigi^ 
•n  the  Im^utf  Uie  TVvcAm,  the  Antgmtf  and  the  Da^. 
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1.  The  Jamhu,  or  lamh,  is  a  poe^e  foot  oona;^g  a  abort  sylhble  and  a  laa^ 
one ;  as,  hetriSy,  cSnJeti,  demand,  tnient,  degre*. 

2.  Tbe  Trochee,  or  Choree,  is  a  poetio  foot  conaaluig  of  a  long  syllable  and  • 
shtni  one ;  as,  h&tejtl,  petthh,  legSl,  mSat&re,  hdlf. 

3.  The  Anapeit  ia  a  poetic  foot  coDRBting  ot  two  short  lyllables  and  ono  Img  one ; 
as,  contravene,  acqutetce,  tmporl&M, 

4.  The  Dactyl  b  a  poetic  footconaistiDg  of  one  long  pliable  and  two  diert  onca; 
as,  ISbSwriTt  ponttbli,  wond^rj^. 

Those  are  our  priocipal  feet,  not  only  because  they  are  ofkenest  used,  but  beeaue 
each  kind,  with  liUlo  or  no  mixture,  forma  a  diBUoot  order  of  nambers,  bavio^  a 
pecaliar  rhythm.  Of  verse,  or  poetio  meamre,  we  have,  aocordiogly,  four  prinapal 
kinds,  or  orders ;  namely,  Jbmmc,  TVoeAme,  JMop^e^  and  Da^ie ;  as  in  tha 
four  IiDea  cited  abovo. 

The  more  pare  these  several  kinda  are  preserved,  the  more  exact  and  complete  is 
the  chime  of  the  verse.  But,  exactDosa  being  diflEbalt,  and  its  sameness  sometimea 
irksome,  the  poets  generally  indulge  some  variety ;  not  so  much,  however,  as  to 
confound  the  drift  of  the  rhythmical  |>Dlsations  :  or,  if  ever  these  be  not  made  obvious 
to  the  reader,  there  b  a  mve  fault  in  the  vcrmfication. 

The  secondary  feet,  u  admitted  at  all,  are  to  be  admitted  only,  or  chiefly,  af 
Dccosional  diversifications.  Of  this  class  of  feet,  many  grammarians  adopt  faui ;  bwk 
they  lack  agreement  about  the  selection.  Brightland  took  the  S^pondee,  uie  I)pn^, 
tbe  Afoloss,  and  tbo  Tribrach.  To  th^,  some  now  add  the  other  finv ;  namely,  the 
AxKphibra^,  Hat  Jimphimae,  the  Bacchy,  and  the  Antihacchy. 

Few,  if  any,  of  these  feet  are  really  necexrary  to  a  sufficient  expUnatim  of  EnglUh 
rem ;  and  the  adopting  of  so  many  is  liable  to  the  great  olgection,  that  we  tberdby 
produce  diHferent  modes  of  measnring  tbe  same  lines.  But,  by  naming  them  all,  we 
iroid  tho  difficulty  of  selecting  the  most  important;  and  it  is  proper  that  the  student 
ihoald  know  tho  import  of  all  these  prosodical  terms. 

5.  A  Spondee  is  a  poetio  foot  oonnsUng  of  two  long  syllables ;  as,  eiUd  nfgkt, 
i5dr  $did$,  &men,  ihr5ve(ide. 

6.  A  Pyrrhic  ia  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  ahortsyllables;  as,  presompt*  [  ifeb, 
.  (crpet-  I  &dl,  unhap-  |  pSZjf,  inglo-  |  rtoHs. 

7.  A  Molots  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables ;  as,  2)eStk*$  pdlt 
iSrse, — great  white  thrdne, — de^  dSmp  vS&U. 

'  8.  A  Tribrach  is  a  poetic  foot  consifiting  of  three  short  syllables ;  as,  probtb*  |  ¥tSrf, 
moat-  I  &'ally,  author-  |  ttSttve,  innum-  {  irSble. 

0.  An  Amphibrach  is  a  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables,  having  both  sides  ^ort,  tba 
■iddio  long ;  as,  imprSdent,  eSnsldert  ir&n^Sritd.  » 

10.  An  Amphimae,  Amphtmaetr,  or  Ome,  is  a  poetio  foot  ot  three  nllables, 
'  aving  both  sides  long,  the  middle  abort ;  as,  tUmitng^M,       K^ate,  aStd-dUSased. 

11.  A  Bacchy  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  and  two  long  ones; 
a,  the  whole  world, — a  great  vase, — of  pure  gold. 

1 2.  An  AtUibaeehy,  or  Hypobacchy,  is  a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  long  syllahlaB 
,  ad  a  short  one  ;  as,  knight-service,  glsbe-dsisp,  gr&pe-fidwHr,  gSld-becUir. 

Among^the  variegations  of  verse,  one  emphatic  syllable  is  sometimes  counted  for  a 
iot.    "When  a  Eingle  syllable  is  [thus]  taken  by  itself,  it  is  called  a  Ceawat 
"ibich  is  commonly  a  long  syllable."* 
^  ExAXPLB     "  Keeping  |  time,  \  time,  J  time^ 
In  a]  sort  of  |  Runic  |  rhyme. 

To  the  I  tintin  1  -nabu  I  -fation  I  that  so  I  mnri  [  -cally  I  v«ff« 
l-  Vtom  tbe  i  beUs,  I  6em,{belU,  \  bells, 

BeSs,  I  bells,  |  EDOAm  A.  Poi :  fMion  Mageaine,fwr 

fw.  1849  ;  Ziterary  World,  JVb.  143. 

'. 

'  >  Dr.  Ad^m'M  ^»t.p.3ST;  B.A.  Oa«ffi,SST.  Tte  Xatin  mid  Mtntni  ibntMM  "ackuOw,  or  ahi^Mj* 
U^-  ^iiMn«bao»«tlnmAiiglMnd,aiidwrittui«CkMrf.*>  Bm  »%ikxlnirf<>  Ann.  p.  Ul ;  «  VorcuHr't  Olm, 

.  Guwv. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— 'In  deSning  our  poetic  feet,  many  late  graamuiianB  robttitutfl  the  tenu  ttat- 
ari  and.  uMMMNlad  for /mi;  and  aAovt.  M  did  Uan»7f  after  some  <^  the  earlier  e^Stton  o(  In 
pammar;  the  only  feet  recognized  in  his  ttemid  edition  being  tiie  iiMiha,the  Treck^tbe 
Dactifl,  and  the  Anapeat,  and  all  these  being  formed  by  quantitUi  only.  This  chngeU 
been  made  on  the  suppontion,  that  accent  and  long  quantity,  as  well  as  thdi  opposa^ 
nonaccent  and  short  quantity,  may  oppose  each  other ;  and  that  the  basU  of  &igli^  tox 
is  not,  like  that  of  Latin  or  Oreeh  poeby,  a  distinction  in  the  time  of  syUables,  not  ■  iSa- 
•nee  in  quantity,  but  such  a  successive  accenting  and  nonaccenttng  asorerridessllTeiitun 
of  this  sort,  and  makes  both  length  and  shortneas  eompatible  alike  with  Etres*  or  no  em-  \ 
Bueli  ■  theory,  I  am  persuaded,  is  untenable.  Great  authority,  however,  may  be  qnoUd tsit ; 
or  for  its  principal  features.  Besides  theseTerallatergrammarianswho  giveitcoiuitauME,^ 
*ren**the  jadicioua  Walker,"  who,  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  ss  before  ciud,  lej 
properly  suggests  a  difference  between  "  that  qwtUity  which eonatitutet poetry,"  andtlKKR 
**  lentfth  or  ihortneit  of  votoeh,"  when  he  comes  to  explain  our  EogliBh  accent  and  quctin, 
in  hil  *'  Obtervaiiont  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity"  finds  "  accent  ^tAs^ 
eompatible  with  either  long  or  short  quantity ;"  (£«y,p.  312  ;)  repudiates  thatTulgirunsi 
€C  Sheridan  and  others,  which  "  is  only  a  greater  ffirce  upon  one  syllable  than  aootlKi;''' 
(iK»|r<  P*  313  i)  pr^^  the  doctrine  which  "makes  the  aleratioaor  depresHon  oftbsnni 
inieparable  from  accent; "  (X«y,  p.  314 ;)  holds  that,  "unaccented  rowels  are  fieqHiit> 
pronounced  long  when  the  accented  vowels  are  short ; "  ( Key,  p.  312;)  takes  long  <s 
•oiae/t  and  long  or  short  ayllablei  to  be  things  everywhere  tantamount ;  sajing,  "  We 
no  conc^ion  of  quantity  arising  from  any  thing  but  the  nature  of  the  vowds,  u  ikeji:? 
pronounced  long  or  short ; "  {Und. ;)  and  again  :  "  Such  long  qtiantity  "  as consonnli en 
produce  with  a  close  or  short  vowel,  **  an  English  ear  hat  not  the  leaat  idta  rf,  Uaieu  6t' 
■onnd  of  the  vowel  be  altered,  we  have  mot  any  emeeptbm  of  a  long  or  ahoit  ^llsUa*-; 
WaUeer'e  Key,  p.  322 ;  and  Woiveiter't  Octavo  Diet,  p.  935. 

Obs.  2. — In  the  opinion  of  Murray,  Walker's  authority  should  be  ithonght  inffiaenti)' 
aettle  any  question  <^  prosodial  quantities.  "But,"  it  is  added,  "there  are  somecriiiol 
writers,  who  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  arrangement." — Murray't  Octavo  Gnskp.  iti- 
And  well  there  may  be ;  not  only  by  reason  of  the  obvious  incorrectness  of  the  fon|<i3| 
positions,  but  because  the  ereat  orthoepist  u  not  entirely  consistent  with  himielL  l>  ttVi 
'^Preparatory  OAMrva^ion*,  which  introduce  the  very  essay  above  cited,  heaTenthit,''At. 
diiFerent  states  of  the  voice,"  which  are  indicated  by  the  comparative  terms  At^ud^l 
kwd  end  eo/U  and  sine,  favcHOe  and  faMot  "nuy  not  improperly  be  called 
of  aonnd."— iroOsr's  Xoy,  p.  305.  WhoeverthInksthis,ceruinIyconceivM<tfqi>>>iiitf"| 
arising  from  tecaral  other tkingt  than  "the  nature  of  the  vowels."  EvenHiunpfciej'.*)^ 
whom,  "Quantity  differs  materially  from  time,"  and  who  defines  it,  "the  weight,  er  ^gn- 

Site  quantum  of  sounds,"  may  find  his  questionable  and  unusual  "  conc^>ti(Hi"  off 
eluded  among  these. 

Obs.  3. — W^er  must  have  seen,  as  have  the  generality  of  proaodista  since,  thsl  * 
distinction  as  he  makes  between  long  ayllables  and  abort,  could  not  possibly  be  theliH« 
Bnglish  versification,  or  determine  the  dements  of  English  feet ;  yet,  without  the 
of  any  known  usage,  and  contrary  to  our  customfu'y  mode  of  reading  the  ]ucugf>' 
he  proposes  it  as  applicable — and  as  the  only  doctrine  conceived  to  be  appbcukr-u 
Greek  or  LaUn  verse.  Ignoring  all  long  or  short  quantity  not  formed  by  «bit  xt 
oalled  long  or  short  vowels,*  he  suggests,  "  m  a  tatt  refuge,"  25,)  the  verj  doult^ 
scheme  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  with  the  vowels  conformed,  sgreesblflot^ 
English  sense  of  long  and  thort  vowel  sounds,  to  the  ancient  rules  of  qaaal^T.  0! 
auch  words  as  faUo  and  am£o,  pronounced  as  wo  tisually  utter  them,  he  says.  "sX^ 
eon  he  more  wident  than  the  long  Quantity  (tf  the  final  vowel  thoi^h  without  tbe  tc«it< 
•nd  the  short  quantity  id  the  initiu  and  accented  syllable."— Ok.  on  Greek md  LO-i^ 
4  33  J  Key,  p.  33 1 .  Now  the  very  reverse  of  this  appears  to  me  to  be  "  evident."  Tl" 
indeed,  may  be  close  or  short,  wMle  Uie  o,  having  its  primal  or  itam«  sound, 
but  the  first  tyllable,  if  fully  accented,  will  have  tu)iee  the  lime  of  the  second;  mtem^i 
proportion  be  reversed  but  by  changingthe  accent,  and  inisplscingit  on  the  latteriflw»|j 
Were  the  principle  true,  which  the  learned  author  pronooncea  ao  "evident,"  thes^tnau. 
similar  words,  wonld  conatitute  iambie  feel ,-  wWws  it  is  plain,  that  in  English  ^f^i 
tntAon;  and  in  Latin, — where  "o  fliud  is  '—either  troeh»e»  or  ^xmdta.  iBj 

wnrd omAo,  aa  every  aecnnte  scholar  knows,  ia  always  alroeAM,  whether  it  bethel^| 
acyeetive  for  "  both,"  or  the  English  noun  fmr  "  a  readmg  deek,  or  ptUpit" 

*  "Aato  th»  long  qoantStjarMnitfMin  the  racotnloii  of  two  eonimiHits,  which  the  •neleDlt  am  ^^jf^i 
■MtrtlBf,  If  ItdldnMnwaa  thattht  prM«dln(  tow«l  «u  to  lengtlMn  tisaoaDd,  atict  tkauU  do  ^If^"^*' 
Ibaa  to  MoUrr  u  wa  do  Id  rkaur,  (one  who  akatea,)  Ikarem  concrptitn  of  v>kmt  itwitoM;  "'"TJ?! 
0&I7  tbo  iriMC  0/ th4  «f UaUt  waa  prolongad,  tba  vowal  ratalolnc  tho  Kama  aonnd,  I  muat  confeM  la  n»ru 

of  compnktHding  lAuaowm  of  quanUt;  in  tba  Greek  and  Latin  aa  Id  Enflbh."— irnttc  Cr-w^-^! 
MM,  t  24 ;  Key,  p.  «31.   Tbla  dlatlBRuUud  autfaoriMma  miwtllltii  to  admit,  that  the  eoDaooaBCi  ocaaw  ok^ 
HuAr  ntumoca,  or  that  olhar  Towal  aounda  than  thoea  whkh  nmh*  the  Towala.  eu  b«  pratradad  aaa 
kag ;  hot  thraa  an  irmtA*,  Benrthelaaa;  aod,  alnee  trtij  letMr  adda  *amtt»fmt  to  the  i^Uatila  Is  nw 
wUimA,Ui»br ooatmiaaet*^ tourti^  ftmmity,"  whotharUHvUsbiebaloDforalmt. 
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Obs.  4. — The  names  of  our  poetic  feet  are  all  of  them  derived,  by  change  of  endings,  from 
aimilar  names  used  in  Greek,  and  thence  also  in  Latin;  and,  of  course,  English  words 
and  Greek  or  Latin,  so  related,  are  presumed  to  stand  for  things  somewhat  similar.  This 
reasonable  presumption  is  an  argument,  too  often  disregarded  by  late  grammarians,  for  con- 
sidering our  poetic  feet  to  be  quantitative,  as  were  the  ancient, — not  accentual  only,  as  some 
■will  have  them, — nor  separately  both,  as  some  others  absurdly  teach.  But,  whatever  msj 
be  the  difference  or  the  coincidence  between  English  verse  and  Greek  or  Latin,  it  is  certain* 
that,  in  our  poetic  division  of  syllables,  strength  and  length  must  always  concur,  and 
any  scheme  which  so  contrasts  accent  with  long  quantity,  as  to  confound  the  different 
apeciea  of  feet,  or  give  contradictory  names  to  the  same  foot,  must  be  radically  and  grossly 
defective.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  principles  of  quantity 
adopted  by  Sheridan,  Murray,  and  others,  being  so  erroneous  as  to  be  wholly  nugatory,  were 
aa  unfit  to  be  the  basis  of  EngUsh  rerse,  as  are  wJUker'a,  which  have  just  been  spcHcen  of.  But 
the  pustledauthon,  instead  of  reforming  these  their  elementary  principles,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  quantities  and  rhythms  actually  found  in  our  English  Terse,  have  all  chosen  to 
assume,  that  our  poetical  feet  in  general  differ  radieaUy  from  those  which  the  ancients  called 
by  the  same  names ;  and  yel  the  coincidence  found — the  "exact  sameneaa  of  natitre  "  acknowl- 
edged— is  sagelysaidby  some  of  them  toduplicate  eacA/oot  into  two  dittinctsorttfor  ouripecial 
advantage;  while  the  difference,  which  they  presume  to  exist,  or  which  their  false  principles 
of  accent  and  quantity  would  create,  between  feet  quantitative  and  feet  accentual,  (both  of 
which  are  allowed  to  us,)  would  impticaU  different  names,  and  convert  loot  into  foot — iambo, 
trochees,  spondees,  pyrrhico,  each  species  into  some  other — till  all  were  confusion  ! 

Ob3.  5. — InLindley  Murray's  revised  scheme  of  feet,  we  have  first  a  paragraph  from  Sheri- 
dan's  Khetorical  Grammar,  suggesting  that  the  ancient  poetic  measures  were  formed  of  sylla- 
bles divided  "  into  long  and  »k»rt,"  and  affirming,  what  is  rot  very  true,  that,  for  the  forming 
of  ours,  "  In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented." — RAM.  Gram.  p.  64  ; 
Murray'i  Gram.  8vo,  2o3 ;  Harft  Gram.  182 ;  and  others.  Now  lome  syllables  are  accented, 
and  others  arc  unaccented  ;  but  syllables  singly  significant,  i.  e.  monosyllables,  which  are 
Tcry  numerous,  belong  to  neither  of  these  classes.  'rhecontrsstiaalsocomparaUTelynew  : 
our  language  had  much  good  poetry,  long  before  accented  and  uaaccsnted  were  ever  thus  misap- 
plied in  it.  Murray  proi  eeda  thus :  >'  When  the  feet  are  formed  by  accent  on  voKgU,  they  are 
exaetiy  oftAeeame  nature  aa  lAe  attcient feet,  and  have  thesame  just  quantity  in  their  syllables. 
So  that,  in  this  respect,  we  Aace  all  thai  the  ancients  had,  and  something  which  they  had 
not.  We  have  in  fact  duplicate*  of  eacA  fiiot,  yet  with  such  &  difference,  as  to  fit  them  for  dif' 
ferent  purpoiet,  to  be  applied  at  our  pleasure." — lb.  p.  253.  Again :  "  We  have  observed, 
that  EnglUA  verse  is  eon^iosed  of  feet  formed  by  occeTit ;  and  that  when  the  accent  lolls  on 
ixnoekt  the  feet  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quantity." — lb.  p.  258.  And  again : 
"  From  the  preceding  view  of  English  versification,  we  may  see  toAat  a  eofAnu  stack  of  matt' 
riata  it  prasesses.  For  toe  are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  aUOu  ancient  poetic  feet,  in  our  heroic 
moaaare,  but  we  have,  as  before  observed,  dig>Ucates  of  eacA,  agreeing  in  movement,  though 
differing  in  measure,*  anrfwAtcA  make  different  impressions  on  the  ear;  an  opulence peeuUer 
to  our  language,  and  which  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless  variety." — lb.  p.  259. 

Ob8.  6. — It  it  were  not  dullness  to  overlook  the  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  this 
■cheme,  there  should  be  thought  a  rare  ingenuity  in  thus  turning  them  all  to  the  great 
sdTantage  and  peoulior  riehra  of  the  EngUsh  tongue  I  Besides  serexal  grammatical  faults, 
•Isewhexe  noticed,  these  extracts  exhibit,  first,  the  inconsistent  notion— of  *'  duplicaies  mlh 
mdiffarmea;"  or,  as  Clinrchill  expresses  it,  ol"  two  distinct  species  of  each  foot;"  {NewGram. 
p.  189  i)  and  here  we  ore  gravely  assured  withal,  that  these  different  sorts,  which  have  no 
separate  names,  are,  sometimes  forsooth,  "  exactly  of  the  same  nature  " .'  Secondly,  it  is  in* 
compatibly  urged,  that,  '*  English  verse  is  composed  of  feet formed  by  accent,"  and  at  the  same 
time  shown,  that  it  partakes  largely  oifiet  "formed  by  quaaiity,"  Thirdly,  if  *'  uv  have  ait 
that  the  ancients  had,"  of  poetic  v;et,  and  "  duplicates  of  each,"  "  which  they  had  not,"  we  are 
encmmbcred  with  an  enormous  surplus ;  for,  of  the  twenty-eight  Latin  feet,t  mentioned  by 

*  Mnmj  bss  hm  a  narglnal  nota,  u  followa :  '*  Hovonent  and  rnMiare  are  thiu  diitliigaWtMl.  Jfor*>fiMf 
cxprumM  nh)  progmdv*  ordor  of  aoand*.  wticiber  Itbm  stfong  to  wMk,  mm  Ioiik  u>  abift,  or  vkM  vena.  Mtamrt 
■llfnHfes  ttn  propurlloaor  ttine,  botb  In  (oundsnndpaur*.'' — Octavo  Gram,  p  &9.  ThU  disttactlon  !■  nrittwr 
aMMlDOf  Bccurata;  thongb  Uumpbrej  adopCa  It,  nith  Hllght  TarikUoM,  WItbont  lomo  ■pecta*  o(  mtatmrt,-^ 
luBbk,  Troch»k.  ABSHstto,  Daetjlle,or  acme  oitaer,— there  ona  b«no  rcgalar  tnoonnenf.  DO  "  progwaalva  onlir 
of  aound'."  Maaaara  M  thervfora  too  aMenclal  to  rooTameiil  to  ba  In  coniraat  with  It.  And  tb«  moTameot  "  from 
tromg  to  tCfik,  from  hag  to  xAott,"  is  bat  ona  and  ttaa  Mme,  a  irothaU  manmmt;  tta  levaraa,  lha  movement, 
"  air*  verta,"  froca  totak  u>  ttramg,  or  from  lAort  to  long,  li,  et  couna,  tbat  of  taniSie  SMaaura.  But  Murray's 
doetrtiM  i«,  tbat  urong  and  leng,  weak  and  skoii,  majr  ba  aaparatad ;  tbat  ttroitg  may  ba  short,  and  wtat  be  Ir^g  ; 
to  tbat  the  moT^nMnlfrom  wrai  to  string  maj  bafrom  l»ng  la  ikon,  and  vie*  vtria  :  aa  if  a  trocbaia  movement 
might  ariae  from  Umbtc  meaanre,  and  as  iMublo  movement  from  troehale  fret !  Tbli  absurdity  cornea  of  attempt* 
ln(  to  r^ntata  tbamonnitiMof  vetaa  bracoeut,  and  not  bjr  onaaUlT,  while  It  U  admitted  that  quantity,  and  not 
aeemt,  farms  tba  fmmirt,  wUota  "  algniflea  lA*  propenton  of  lime."  Tha  idea  tbat  panses  Moitg  to  mcojarc,  Is 
ao  otfawr  radical  error  of  the  (oregoing  not*.  Tbereara  more  paoaaa  In  poatry  than  Id  pioar,  but  none  of  tbem  an 
mperlr  "pari»"  of  either.  Humphrey  mya  truly,  "fr»(  ftrtnheto»»<»iiK»il  part*  of  varae."— Kaj/iM  Prefdji, 
n  8.  But  L  Hurray  aaya,  "F«ri  aid  paami  are  tha  eonitltuant  parri  of  veraa."—  Otutvo  Gram.  p.  253.  Here 
Swrldan  nra  blai.  Iniandinf  to  treat  of  veite,and  the  pauaaa  peculiarly  bclonBing  to  it,"  tha  "Castirtd" 
pnaao  and  the  ''FiHaJ,'Hbe  rhetorician  had  imprfTwr/jr  said,"  Theoonilitnantparu  of  varaaare,  feet,  aud  pauaaa.'' 
—  Sirridan't  ItAttorieal  Grunt,  p.  M. 

t  "  But  aa  many  Wayaas  Qoantlilet  may  ba  varied  by  Composition  and  TlMapoeitloa,  to  many  dllfcrtnt  Vast 
have  Ite  Oreik  Jfosls  wwtdv'd,  and  Hut  rntdar  dlatta»i  Hsbm,  Ken  Iwa  to  six  fly  UaMas,  to  Aa  Sumtm  o(  tM. 
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Dr.  Adam  and  others,  "iiairxj  nerer  gave  tiie  names  of  more  than  right,  and  his  «>dy 
editions  aeknowle^ed  but  Jbur,  and  these  tingh,  not  ••  duplieatet " — miffmouM,  not  serenllr 
of  "  iteo  apecieaj' '  ^urthly,  to  Boppose  a  miutipUcity  of  feet  to  be  "  a  copiouM  ttock  moCt- 
riaU  "  for  versiflcaUon,  is  as  abBtud  *b  to  imagine,  bx  any  other  case,  a  Tariety  of  nuMwm 
to  be  materials  for  producing  the  thing  measured.  Fifthly,  our  heroie  tneanm  "  is  iamiie 
meter,  as  Murray  himself  shows ;  and,  to  give  to  this,  *'  aU  the  ancient  poetic  ftet,"  is  to 
w  most  of  them  where  they  are  least  needed.  Sixthly,  "  feet  differing  in  ■uonov,"  n 
to  "ntakadij^mit  itHpnttioiu  on  tht  tar"  cannot  well  be  MiA  to  "tignt  m  MonsMcn^**  oc 
to  be  "  exactly  of  the  ttme  nature  I " 

Obs.  ?■ — Of  the  foundation  of  metre,  WeUi  has  the  following  account :  "  Hie  gwatlity 
a  syllable  is  the  relative  time  occupied  in  its  pronunciation.  A  syllable  may  be  Um§  a 
quantity,  as /oto;  or  thort,  as  let.  The  OreeVs  and  Romans  based  their  poetry  oo  Ike 
quantity  of  syllables ;  but  modem  Tersification  depends  chiefly  upon  accent,  the  qnanlitr 
of  syllables  being  almost  wholly  disregarded." — School  Gram.,  1st  Ed.,  p.  185.  A^aia: 
*tVeniJlcation  is  a  measured  arrangement  of  words  [,]  in  which  the  aeeeiU  is  made  te 
recur  at  certain  regular  intervals.  This  definition  applies  only  to  modem  Tcne.  la 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  it  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  long  tj/Oabtet,  accordins  to  settled 
Uws,  which  constitutes  verse." — lb.  p.  186.  The  contrasting  of  ancient  and  modem  venifi. 
cation,  since  Sheridan  and  Murray  each  contrived  an  examine  of  it,  has  become  very  c«b- 
mon  in  our  grammars,  though  not  in  principle  very  uniform ;  and,  however  needless  whse 
a  correct  theory  prevails,  it  is,  to  such  views  of  accent  and  quantity  aS  were  adopted  by 
these  authors,  and  by  Walker,  or  their  followers,  but  a  necessary  counterparti  The  notian, 
however,  that  English  verse  has  less  regard  to  quantity  than  had  that  of  the  old  Greeks  v 
Romans,  is  a  mens  assumption,  originating  in  a  fUse  idea  of  what  quantity  b  ;  and,  dst 
Greek  or  latin  verse  was  less  accentual  than  is  ours,  la  another  aasum|itioii,  left  pmUm 
too,  of  what  many  anthors  disbelieve  and  contradict.  Wells'a  definitum  of  qnantity  it 
similar  to  mine,  and  perhaps  unexceptionable ;  and  yet  his  idea  of  the  thing,  as  he  gives  w 
reason  to  think,  was  very  different,  and  very  erroneous.  EQs  examples  imply,  that,  like 
Walker,  he  had  "  no  conception  of  quantity  arising  from  any  thing  but  the  nature  of  tke 
vowels," — no  conception  of  a  long  or  a  short  <ytiai2p  without  what  is  called  a  long  oraibort 
vowel  lound.  That  "the  Greeks  and  Romans  based  their  poetry  on  quantity"  of  tkst 
restricted  sort, — on  eueh  "  juantUy  "  as  **faU  "  and  *'  kt "  may  serre  to  discriminate, — is  iff 
no  means  probable ;  nor  would  It  be  more  so,  were  a  hundred  great  modem  masteis  ts 
declare  themselves  ignorant  of  any  other.  The  words  do  not  custingnish  at  all  the  kag 
and  short  quantities  even  of  our  own  language ;  much  less  can  we  lely  on  them  tor  an  idea 
of  what  is  long  or  short  in  other  tongues.  Being  monosyllables,  both  are  long  with  emph»i, 
both  short  wi^out  it ;  and,  could  they  be  accented,  accent  too  would  lengthen,  as  its  absesn 
would  shorten,  both.  In  the  words  pkoephate  and  tirean^,  wc  have  the  BBmcsounds,both  . 
riioit ;  in  l^uce  and  fateful,  the  same,  both  long.  This  cannot  be  disproved.  And,  in  the 
Bcansion  of  the  following  stansa  from  Byron,  the  word  "  Lc(,"  twice  naed,  is  to  be  reckoned 
a  long  syllable,  and  not  (as  Wells  would  have  it)  a  ihort  one ; 

"  Cavalier  !  and  man  of  worth  1 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe ; 

Wo  is  mc,  Alhama !"  ' 
Obs.  8. — In  the  English  grammars  of  Allen  H.  Weld,  works  remarkable  for  their  tp^ 
gious  inaccuracy  and  wortmeseness,  yet  honoured  by  the  Boston  school  committee  of  \W 
and  *9,  the  authra  is  careful  to  say,  "Accent  should  not  be  confounded  with  ■rrr*' 
Emphaaia  is  a  stress  of  voice  on  a  wtwd  in  a  sentence,  to  mark  its  importance.  AeeeU  is  a 
stress  of  voice  on  a  syllable  in  a  word."  Yet,  within  seven  lines  of  this,  we  are  told,  tkit,  I 
*'A  vena  consists  of  a  ccrtiun  number  of  accented  and  unaccented  tyUeMea,  arranged  accordinf 
to  certain  rules." — Wel^a  Engliah  Grammar,  2A.  Edition,  p.  207 ;  "Abridged  Editinu."  p- 
137.  A  doctrine  cannot  be  contrived,  which  will  more  evidently  or  more  extenaivrlv  coa- 
fi}und  accent  with  emphasis,  than  does  this  !  In  English  verse,  on  an  average,  about  three 
quarten  of  the  words  are  monosyllaUes,  which,  according  to  Walker,  "  hare  no  aeceMt' 
certainty  none  distinguishable  from  emphasis ;  hence,  in  fact,  our  syllablea  are  bo  sert 
"  divided  into  accented  and  wtaeemted,"  as  Sheridan  and  Murray  would  have  them,  thaa 
into  emphaaized  and  uaemphaaixed,  as  some  others  have  thought  to  class  them.  Nor  is  tkii 
confounding  of  accent  with  emphasis  at  all  lessened  or  palliated  by  teaching  with  WalX 
in  its  justification,  that,  "The  term  accent  is  also  appbed.  in  poetry,  to  the  stresa  laid  « 
monosyllabic  •wordM."~WeU$' a  School  Gram.  p.  113th  Ed.,  $  273.    What  better  is  ibu. 

than  to  apply  the  term  mpAom  to  the  accenting  of  syllables  in  poetry,  or  to  all  the  birm 
In  question,  as  is  virtually  done  in  the  following  citation  ?   "  In  English,  verse  is  regvlited  | 
by  the  cmpAom,  as  there  should  be  one  emphMiek  syllaUe  in  every  foot ;  for  U  ia  by  Ae 
Intmhange  of  mqnAotfci  and  non-mi^hatiek  syllablea,  that  verse  gratefU  to  the  ear  is  formed." 
— TAotMs  Omit^s  B.  Gram.  p.  196.   In  Latin  poetry,  the  longer  words  predominate,  so  tta^ 

BatmatlMOphitMi  sTsmlMiMdUrata  ailiWu,ttialIHMUairrabinBay  basoaelMttr«x»M>'<Htaa 
sr  two  or  Ikm  %11bW«,  teto  wtiMi  Ibt  Mt  ait  to  »•  ■MiAv<C''-A<|MMtf'i  Smnmw 
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in  Tl^'s  Terse,  not  one  word  in  five  !•  ■  Dumoerllable ;  henee  aeeent,  if  oniiueof  itwenr 
adjusted  to  the  Latin  quantitifls,  m^t  hare  much  more  to  do  vith  Latin  Teree  tban  with 
EngUah.  "With  the  following  linee  of  Shalupeare,  for  examiile,  accent  hai,  pxopody  speak- 
ing* no  connexion : 

"  Good  friend,  thou  haat  no  cause  to  ny  so  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  >o  alowi 
Yet  it  ihall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  tiling  to  eay,— But  let  it  Ko."'-Kinff  Join,  Act  UI,  Be.  8. 

Obs.  9. — ^T.  O.  Churchill,  aftier  statbig  that  tihe  Greek  and  Latin  rhythms  are  composed 
of  syllables  long  and  short,  sets  onrs  in  contrast  with  than  thus :  "  Tbese  terms  ere  com- 
monly employed  also  in  making  of  English  rerse,  though  it  is  marked,  not  by  kmg  and 
»hort,  but  by  accented  and  unaccented  syUables ;  the  accented  aylUblcs  being  aewunted 
long  ;  the  unaccented,  short." — Churchiltt  New  Oram.  p.  183.  This,  though  £ir  from  being 
right,  is  very  different  from  the  doctrine  of  Murray  or  Sheridan  ;  because,  in  practice,  or 
the  scansion  of  verses,  it  comes  to  the  tamt  retulu  as  to  supposo  all  our  feet  to  be  "  formed 
by  qoantity."  To  account  syllables  long  or  short  and  not  bdim»  them  to  &«  so,  is  a  tidicu- 
kras  inconsistent :  it  is  a  shuffle  in  the  name  at  science. 

Obb.  10. — Chnrehill,  though  not  apt  to  be  misled  hy  otheta'  errors,  and  though  his  own 
scanning  has  no  regard  to  the  principle,  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  notion,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  asyllable  must  depend  on  the  "  vowel  sound."  Accordingly  he  saj-s,  "Mr.  Murray 
jxatly  abserwi,  that  our  accented  syllables,  or  those  reckoned  long,  may  have  either  a  lon^or 
fa]  Bhort  weel  round,  so  that  we  hare  two  diatinct  speciet  of  each  foot." — New  Gram,  p.  189. 
The  obvious  impossibility  (tf  two  distinct  species  "  in  one, — or,  as  Murray  has  it,  of  "  dn- 
plicates  fitted  for  different  purooses," — should  have  prevented  the  teadiing  and  repeat- 
ing of  this  nonsense,  propound  it  who  might.  The  oommender  himself  had  not  such  faith 
in  it  as  is  here  implied.  In  a  note,  too  pUinly  incompatible  with  this  praise,  he  comments 
thus  :  *■  Mr.  Murray  adds,  that  this  is  '  an  opulence  pemHar  to  our  language,  and  which 
may  be  the  source  ofa  boundless  variety  :*  a  point,  on  which,  I  confess,  I  have  kmg  entertained 
iotibu.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  English  mode  of  reading  verse  it  anahfout  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dion.  Hal.,  de  Comp,  Verb.,  ^  xi,  speaks  of  the  rhythm 
of  vrrtf  differing  from  the  proper  measure  of  the  syllables,  and  <rften  reversing  it :  does  not 
tiiis  imply,  that  the  ancients,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  author  of  Metronariaton, 
read  Terse  as  we  do  ^  " — Chureki^t  Nno  Oram.  p.  393,  note  S29. 

Obs.  11. — ^The  nature,  cUefsources,  and  true  distinction  of^uanfiiiy,  at  least  as  it  pertains 
to  onr  language,  I  have-  set  forth  with  clearness,  first  in  the  short  chapter  on  TTttcranoe, 
and  again,  more  fully,  in  this,  which  treats  of  Versification ;  but  that  the  syllables,  long 
and  short,  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  or  the  feet  they  made  of  them,  are  to  be 
expounded  on  precisely  the  same  principles  that  apply  to  ours,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
aeceaeary  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  So  far  as  the  same  laws  are  applicable,  let  them  be  applied. 
This  important  property  of  syllables,— tiirir  juon/ify,  or  relative  time, — which  tothebasia 
of  all  rhythm,  is,  as  my  readers  have  seen,  very  variously  treated,  and  in  general  but  ill 
appreciated,  by  our  English  jnosodista,  who  ought,  at  least  in  this  their  own  province,  to 
understand  it  alike,  and  as  it  is ;  and  so  common  among  the  erudite  is  the  confession  of 
Walker,  that  "  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  ancients  "  are,  to  modem  readers,  "  obscure 
and  mysterious,"  that  it  will  bo  taken  as  a  sip^  of  arrogance  and  superficiality,  to  pretend 
to  a  very  certain  knowledge  of  them.  Nor  is  the  difiiculty  confined  to  I«tin  and  Greek 
verso :  Uie  poetry  of  our  own  ancestors,  from  anf  remote  period,  is  not  easy  of  scansion.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Language,  gave  examples,  with  this  remark :  "  Of 
the  Saton  poetry  some  specimen  is  necessary,  though  onr  ignorance  of  the  lawa  of  their 
metre  and  the  quantities  of  their  syllables,  wki^  it  would  be  very  diffet^,  perhapt  impouUOtt 
to  recover,  excludes  us  from  that  pleasure  which  tiie  old  bards  undoubtedly  gave  to  their 
contemporaries." 

Obs.  12. — The  imperfect  measures  of  "  the  father  of  English  poetry."  are  said  by  Dryden 
to  have  been  adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  rude  ago  which  produced  them.  "  The  verse  of 
Chaucer,"  says  he,  '*  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one 
whom  Taeitus  commends,  it  was  *  awibut  trii'ut  ten^iorit  aeeommodata : '  they  who  lived  with 
him,  and  sometime  after  him,  thought  it  murical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  fai  our  judgment, 
if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgete  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries  :  there  it  the  rude 
sweetnessof  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.  It  is 
true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him  ;  far  he  would  mska  us 
believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ean,  and  that  there  were  realiy  ten  syllables  in  a  verse  where  we 
find  but  nine  :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting  ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  error, 
that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters  of  frith  and  revelation) 
must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse,  which  we  call  Heroic, 
was  cither  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  easy  matter  to 
prodace  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  fin:  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronnndaUon  can  make  otherwise.  We  can  tmly  aay, 
that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perCeetion  at  th« 
flnt."— JffnfwA  PoeU,  YoL  iii,  p.  171. 
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Obs.  13. — Dr^den  appean  to  hare  had  more  &ith  in  the  eais  of  hb  own  age  than  in 
thoae  of  an  earlier  one ;  but  Poe,  of  our  time,  himself  an  ingenious  vcmfier,  in  hia  Note* 
upon  English  Verse,  conveys  the  idea  that  ^  ears  are  alike  competent  to  apimcute  the 
elements  of  metre.  "  Quantity,"  according  to  his  dogmatism,  "  is  a  point  in  the  inrestiga- 
tion  of  which  the  lumber  of  mere  learning  may  be  dispensed  with*  if  ever  in  any.  Itt 
t^preeiation,"  says  he,  '*  w  univenaL  It  appertains  to  no  region,  nor  race,  nor  era  in 
espeeisL  To  melody  and  to  harmony  the  Qreelu  hearkened  with  ears  precisely  similsr 
to  thoae  which  we  employ,  for  similar  purposes,  at  present ;  and  a  pendulum  at  Athem 
would  have  vibrated  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  does  a  pendulum  in  the  city  of  Pena.' 
— Tht  Pitmetr,  Vol.  i,  p.  103.  Supposing  here  not  even  the  oscillations  of  the  saote 
pudulum  to  be  more  uniform  than  are  the  nature  and  just  estimation  of  quantity  the  wocld 
over,  this  tufhw  soon  after  expounds  his  idea  of  the  thing  as  follows :  •*  I  have  already 
said  that  all  ayllables,  in  metre,  are  either  long  or  short.  Our  usual  prosodies  m^ptsw 
that  s  long  ayUabte  is  equal,  in  its  time,  to  two  short  ones ;  this,  however,  ia  bat  sa 
approach  to  the  truth.  It  should  be  here  observed  that  the  quantity  of  an  English  syllable 
kaa  no  dependenoe  upon  the  sound  of  its  rowel  or  diptbon^  [diphthong],  but  [depends] 
chiefly  upon  accentuaiion.  Monosyllablea  are  exceedingly  variable,  and,  fur  the  most  pan, 
may  Iw  eithOT  long  or  short,  to  suit  the  demand  of  the  rhythm.  In  polysyUabLes,  the 
accented  ont$  [say,  a^Oabiet]  are  always  long,  while  those  which  immcuately  precede  oc 
■ncceed  them,  are  always  snort.  EmphaiU  will  render  any  short  syllable  long.  — RU.  p. 
lOfi.  In  penning  the  last  four  sentences,  the  writer  must  have  had  Brown'a  ustitutes  of 
English  Grammar  before  him,  and  open  at  page  235. 

Obs.  H. — Sheridan,  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  uTitten  about  1780,  after  asserting  thst 
a  distinction  of  accent,  and  not  of  quantity,  marks  the  movement  of  English  verse,  proceedi 
OS  follows :  "  From  not  having  examined  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  tongue,  our  Prosodiaas 
have  fallen  into  a  variety  of  errors ;  some  having  adopted  the  rules  of  our  neighbours,  the 
French ;  and  others  having  had  recourse  to  those  of  the  ancients ;  though,  neiuier  of  tiua. 
in  reality,  would  square  with  our  tongue,  on  account  of  an  essential  dimrence  bttweem  tkm. 
[Hs  means,  "MmensocA  Jlnn^ua^atu^  ourr,"  and  should  have  said  so.]  With  regard  to 
the  French,  they  measured  verses  by  the  number  of  syllables  whereof  they  were  composed, 
on  account  of  a  constitutional  defect  in  their  tongue, 'which  rendered  it  incapable  of  num- 
bers  formed  by  poetic  feet.  For  it  has  neither  accent  nor  quantity  suited  to  the  purpose; 
the  syllables  of  their  words  being  for  the  most  part  equally  accented;  and  the  number  of 
long  syllables  being  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  the  shorL  Hence  far  a  kng 
time  it  was  supposed,  as  it  is  matt  people  at  present,  that  our  verses  were  composed,  not  a 
feet,  but  syllablss;  and  accordingly  they  are  denominat<;d  verses  of  ten,  eight,  six,  or  foul 
syllables,  evm  A>  Mw  ffay.  Thus  have  we  lost  sight  of  the  great  advantage  which  our  Un- 
guage  has  given  tis  over  the  French,  in  point  of  poetic  numbers,  by  its  being  capable  of  a 
geometrionl  proportion,  on  which  the  harmony  of  versification  depends ;  and  blindly  re* 
duced  ourselves  to  that  of  the  arithmetical  kind  which  contains  no  natural  power  of  plc<iKn( 
the  ear.  Aud  hence,  like  the  French,  our  chief  pleasure  in  verse  arises  frinn  the  poorona- 
mcnt  of  rhyme." — SAeridan's  B/utorieat  Gram.  p.  6i. 

Obs.  16.— In  a  reoent  work  on  this  subject,  Sheridan  is  parUcnlarly  excepted,  and  &s 
alone,  whore  Hallam,  Johnson,  Lord  Kames,  and  other  "  Prosodiani "  in  general,  st 
charged  with  "  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  our  vorse ;  "  and,  at  the  tsaia 
time,  he  is  as  particularly  commended  for  having  *'  especially  insisted  on  the  sntQeet  of 
Quantity." — Everett's  English  Versifieation,  Preface,  p.  6.  That  the  rhetorician  was  but  AtXf 
derly  entitled  to  these  compliments,  may  plainly  appear  from  the  next  paragraph  of  bi* 
Grammar,  just  cited;  for  therein  he mUtakingly  represents  it  as  a  central  error,  to  regard 
our  poetic  feet  as  being  "  formed  by  quantity  "  at  alL  "  Some  few  of  our  Prosodiaa^" 
says  he,  "  finding  this  to  be  an  error,  and  that  our  verses  were  rcsUy  composed  of  feet,sot 
lyllables,  without  farther  examination,  boldly  applied  all  the  rules  of  the  Latin  prosody  to 
our  versifleation ;  though  scarce  any  of  them  answered  exactly,  and  some  of  tiiem  wm 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  Thus  because  the  Roman  feet  were formed 
fty  quanta;/,  they  asserted  the  tame  of  ours,  denominating  all  the  accented  syltablet  long ;  whams 
I  have  formerly  shewn,  that  the  accent,  in  same  cases,  as  certainty  makes  the  syllable  on  tehick  it  it 
laid,  short,  as  in  others  it  makes  it  long.  And  their  whole  theory  of  quantity,  borrowed  &oa 
the  Roman,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  establish  the  proportion  of  long  and  short,  as  immn- 
tably  A:wd  to  the  syllables  of  words  constructed  in  a  certain  way,  at  once  falls  to  the  gtoand; 
when  it  is  shewn,  that  ^o  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  perpetually  varying  with  the  tarn,  and 
is  for  the  moat  part  regulated  by  emphasis  :  which  has  been  fully  proved  ia  the  course  of  Lee- 
tures  on  the  Art  of  reading  Verse ;  where  it  has  been  also  shewn,  that  Mm  very  einrumstanet 
has  given  us  an  amaxing  advantage  over  (he  ancieiUi  in  the  point  of  poetic  numbers." — Sheri- 
dan's RAet.  Gram.  p.  6i. 

Obs.  16. — The  lexicographer  here  claims  to  have  "shetcn,"  or  "proved,"  what  ho  had  only 
affirmed,  or  aeterted.  Erroneously  taking  the  quality  of  the  vowel  for  the  qnantitj-  of  the 
ayllable,  he  had  suggested,  in  hisconttdent  way,  thai  ahortquantity  springs  from  the  acceat- 
ing  of  eoasoNonft,  and  long  quantity,  from  the  accenting  of  eownEi — a  Striae  which  has 
been  amply  noticed  and  i«fhted  in  a  preceding  section  of  the  present  chapter.  Nor  is  ha. 
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in  wlut  is  hne  (nted,  oonditent  with  liitiudC  For,  in  the  fint  pUe*.  nothing  comeB  noinr 
thui  this  doctrince  of  his,  to  an  ondesvoar  to  estoblbh  the  proportion  of  long  tnd  thnt. 
as  intmutsbly  fixed  to  the  syllables  of  words  constructed  in  a  certain  vay  "  !  Next,  al- 
though lie  elsewhere  contrasts  accent  and  emphasis,  snd  supposes  them  different,  he  either 
confoands  them  in  reference  to  Terse,  or  contradicts  himself  if  ascribing  to  each  the  chief 
control  orer  quantity.  And,  lastly,  if  our  poetic  feet  are  not  qasntitatiTe,  not  formed  of 
syllables  long  snd  short,  as  were  the  Roman,  what  "  advantage  over  the  ancients,"  can  we 
derive  from  the  bet,  that  quantity  is  regulated  by  stress,  whether  accent  or  anphitsis  i 

Obs.  17. — We  have,  I  think,  no  prosodial  treatise  of  higher  prctemions  than  Erastna 
Everett's  ■*  System  of  English  Versification,"  first  published  in  1848.  This  gentleman  pro- 
fesses to  have  borrowed  no  idea  but  what  he  has  regularly  quoted.  "  He  mentions  this, 
that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  this  work  is  a  compilation.  It  will  be  seen,"  says  he, 
*'  how  great  a  share  of  it  is  original ;  snd  the  author,  having  deduced  his  rules  from  the 
usage  of  the  great  poets,  has  the  best  reason  for  being  confident  of  their  correctness."— /Ve/"- 
OM,  p.  6.  Of  the  place  to  be  filled  by  this  System,  he  has  the  following  conception  :  It 
is  Uiooght  to  supply  an  important  desideratum.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  foreign 
atudent,  who  attempts  the  study  of  English  poetry  and  the  structure  of  ita  Tene,  to  find 
that  (OS  Aaw  no  work  on  which  he  can  r^y  a»  authority  oa  thit  atd^tct.  In  the  oAer  modem 
languages,  the  most  teamed  philologers  have  treated  of  the  su^ect  of  veiai^eation,  in  all 
its  parts.  In  English  alone,  in  a  language  which  possesses  a  body  of  poetical  literature  more 
extensive,  as  well  as  more  valuable  than  any  other  modem  language,  not  excepting  the 
Itahan,  the  Mtudmt  haa  no  rulei  to  ffutde  him,  but  a  few  meagre  and  incorrect  outlines  append- 
ed to  elementary  text-books."  Then  follows  this  singularly  inconsistent  exception  :  "  We 
must  nteept  from  this  remark  two  works,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  as  they  wore  written  bef(»e  the  poetical  language  of  the  English  tongue  was 
fixed,  and  as  the  rules  ol  verse  were  not  then  settled,  these  works  can  be  of  little  practical 
utility." — Pre/ace,  p.  1.  The  works  thus  excepted  as  of  rtliable  authority  without  practical 
wtiiity,  are  "  a  short  tract  by  Gate  ynt,"  doubtless  Goorg*  Oaacoigne'i '  Notes  of  Instraction 
concerning  the  making  of  Verse  or  Rhyme  in  English,'  published  in  1S75,  and  Webbe's 
*  Discourse  of  English  Poetry,'  dated  1586,  neither  of  which  does  the  kind  exceptor  appear 
to  have  ever  seen  1  Mention  is  next  made,  successively,  of  Dr.  Carey,  of  Dryden,  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Blair,  and  of  Lord  Kames.  **  To  these  yvidea"  or  at  least  to  the  last  two,  **  the 
author  ii  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints ; "  yet  he  scruples  not  to  say,  '■  Blair  belays  a 

Saucity  of  knowle^e  on  this  subject ; " — **  ImA  Kames  has  slurred  over  the  suttject  (rf 
luaatity,"  and  "  shown  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  first  princiides  of  Quantity  in 
our  verso ; " — and,  "  Even  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  syllables  in  such  a  manner  as  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  same  error  as  Kames.  These  inaccuradea,"  it  is  added, 
"  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  tho  fact  that  Prosodisns  have  not  thought  QiMMfify  of 
sufficient  imponance  to  merit  their  attention." — See  Preface,  p.  4 — 6. 

Oi«.  18. — Everett's  Versification  conaisti  of  seventeen  chapters,  numbered  consecutiTety, 
but  divided  into  two  parts,  under  the  two  titles  Quantity  and  Constmotion.  Its  specimens 
of  verse  are  numerous,  Tariou^  and  beautiful.  Its  modes  of  scansion — the  things  chiefly  to  be 
taught — though  perhaps  generally  correct,  are  sometimes  questionable,  and  not  always  con- 
sonant with  the  writer'sowu  rules  of  quantity.  From  the  citations  above,  one  might  expect 
from  this  author  suH  an  exposition  of  quantity,  as  nobody  could  either  mistidie  or  gainsay ; 
but,  as  the  following  platform  will  show,  his  treatment  of  this  point  is  singularly  c\irt  and 
incomplete.  He  is  so  sparing  of  words  as  not  even  to  have  given  a  d^nitum  of  quantity. 
He  opens  his  subject  thus :  "  Vebsificatio:*  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  a  Une  ac- 
cording to  thnr  qMaatiiy,  and  the  disposition  of  tAsss  Itiws  m  eouplets.  stanzas,  or  in  blank 
verse,  in  such  order,  and  according  to  such  rules,  as  are  sanctioned  by  usage. — A  Foot  la  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  syllables,  whether  long  or  short. — A  Lmx  is  one  foot,  or  more 
than  (me. — The  Qdantitt  of  each  word  depends  on  its  accent.  In  words  of  more  than  one 
ayllable,  all  accented  syllables  are  long,  and  all  unaccented  syllables  are  short.  Monosylla- 
bles are  long  or  short,  according  to  tho  following  Rules :—  Ist.  All  Nouns.  Adjectives,  Verbs 
and  Participles  are  long. — 2nd.  The  articles  are  always  shc^ — 3rd.  The  Pronouns  are  long 
or  short,  according  to  eny}hatit.—4xh.  Interjections  and  Adverba  are  generally  Ami;,  but 
sometimes  made  ihort'  by  emphatia. — Sth.  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  are  almost  always 
thort,  bat  sometimes  made  long  by  cmphatit." — Engtiik  Vmyteation,  p.  13.  None  of  thMa 
prin<^plea  of  quantity  are  unexceptionable ;  and  whoever  follows  them  implicitly,  will  often 
differ  not  only  from  what  is  right,  but  from  their  author  himself.  In  the  analysis  of  verses. 
Nor  are  they  free  from  important  antagonisms.  "  Emphasis,"  as  here  spoken  ot,  not  only 
clashes  with  "accent,"  mit  contradicts  itself,  by  making  some  syllables  long  and  some 
short ;  and,  what  is  more  mysteriously  absurd,  the  author  says,  "  It  freqtuntly  ha/^ent  that 
syllables  long  by  quamtitt  become  ihort  by  xmphasis." — Eoeret^a  Eng.  Ymif.^  1st  Ed.,  p. 
99.  Of  this,  he  Uket  the  flrac  syllable  of  the  fbUowing  line,  namely,  "  the  word  UA," 
to  be  an  example : 

"Bids  mfl  nre  bttt  tA  hope  fSr  pfistenty's  tw^" 
Obs.  19.— Iif  the  American  Review,  for  May,  1818,  Everett  s  System  of  Yenlfleation  it 
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ninted  as  **  an  apolo^fj  snd  oecaaion  " — not  for  a  eritical  examioatioii  of  thia  or  any  tthn 
scheme  of  prosody — but  for  the  pTomnlgatioii  of  a  new  one,  a  rival  theoiy  of  fiiglMi  metre*. 
'*  the  principles  and  lam  "  of  which  the  writer  pronuaes,  "  at  an  other  time"  oum folly  "  to 
develop."  The  article  referred  to  is  entitled,  "The  Art  of  MMottuing  Varam,"  The  writrr, 
being  dengnated  by  his  initiaU,  "  J.  D.  W^"  is  undezatood  to  be  Jamas  D.  Wh^lar.  editor 
of  the  Review.  Believing  Everett's  i»inctpal  dootriiua  te  be  radkaUy  mmmxemM,  thia  orite 
nsverthelenezensee  them,  beoaose  he  thinu  we  hare  notUag  better  I  "Tliei^ewaMippectei 
in  the  work  itself"  says  his  closing  paragraph. "  an  not,  indiad,  $meh«»  «m  wemid  mAttrAt  ta, 
nor eanwa admit  the  mtmeroua  analj/tei  of  Bngtiah  metru  KhiehUeomtaim»toi§eomet:  yet,  ass 
is  as  complete  in  design  and  cxecntion  as  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  rabjcct, 
and  well  calculated  to  excite  the  attention,  and  direct  the  inquiries,  of  English  aeholaii,  K 
the  study  of  our  own  metres,  we  shall  even  pass  it  by  without  a  word  of  eriiaoaa."— 
Amfriean  Revtw,  Ifew  Seriet,  VoL  I,  p.  492. 

Obs.  20. — Everett,  althoagh,  as  we  have  seen,  he  thought  proper  to  deny  that  (iMltndtot 
of  English  versifloation  had  any  well  aothorized  "  rules  to  giude  him,"  Mill  wrgaes  that, 
**The  lawsof  our  verse  are  ]nst  as  fixed,  and  may  be  at  cleMy  laid  damuif  «*  bat  >£• 
tend  to  the  usage  of  the  great  Poets,  as  sre  the  laws  of  our  syntax." — Pn/meetf.7.  Bott^ 
critic,  of  the  American  Keriew,  ingenious  though  he  is  in  many  of  his  remu^a,  flippacilT 
denies  that  onr  English  prosody  hu  either  authorities  or  principles  which  one  ought  to  n~ 
spect ;  and  sceordingly  cares  so  little  whom  he  contradicts,  that  he  is  often  incoosistcnt  vn^ 
himselfl  Herebasample:  **iLS  there  are  nacrto^AMl  mithoritiot  intt^  ait,«nd,iadecd.i» 
aeknoiolodffed  frin^pUa — every  rhymester  beingi>ermittedtomonilhisowiiiiw<Ao<aiid«iiv 
by  iiatitKt  or  imitation — the  oitio  fisels  quite  at  uberty  to  say  just  what  he  pleases,  aiul  oftrm 
private  ohservatioru  as  though  these  werereallyof  some  moment." — Am.  Sov.  Vtri.  i.  p.  iM. 
In  respect  to  writing,  "  to  inoerU,"  aaito  '^imiUUe,"  are  repugnant  ideas ;  andao«rc,a^3 
"method,"  and,  by  instinet."  Again,  what  sense  is  there  in  making  the  liberty  "  of  pnV 
lishing  one's  "private  observationB"  to  depend  on  the  presumed alMenee  <rf  rivals r  Its: 
the  author  did  not  lauk  confidence  in  the  general  applicability  of  his  speculatatm.  sub- 
versive thouj^h  they  are  of  the  best  and  most  popnisf  teaching  on  this  aubjeet,  isett- 
dent  from  the  following  sentence :  "  We  intend,  also,  that  if  these  prio^iles,  with  At 
others  previously  expiessed,  are  true  in  the  given  instances,  rtay  un  agwaljy  trw^oMin- 
ffuayesand  aUvarieliet  of  matn,  even  to  the  denial  that  any  poetie  metee^  fomidedaBMhe 
principles,  can  properly  exist." — lb.  p.  491. 

Obs.  '21. — J.  B.  W.  is  not  one  of  those  who  diKard  quantity  and  supply  aooent  in  ex- 
pounding the  nature  of  metre ;  and  yet  he  does  not  coincide  very  nearly  with  any  of  thoic 
who  have  Heretofore  made  quantity  the  basis  of  poetic  numbers.  His  views  of  the  lyth- 
micsl  elements  being  in  several  respects  peeuUar,  I  purpose  briefly  to  notice  them  bm. 
though  some  of  the  peenllarittes  of  thfl  new  "Art  of  Moaawrittg  TVan."  should  raibet  be 
quoted  under  the  head  of  Seam^nSt  to  which  they  more  properiy  bdoog.  **  Of  even 
species  of  beauty,"  says  this  author,  and  more  especiaUy  of  the  l>eanty  of  sounds,  aaah*- 
unane8s  is  the  fir^aiomont;  a  succession  of  pulMt  of  sound  becomes  agreeable,  only  wtai  the 
breaks,  or  intervals,  cease  to  be  heard."  Again  :  "  Quantity,  or  the  ditiaion  Mto  mm<»ww 
time,  is  a  teeond  element  of  Terse;  each  line  must  be  etuffed  out  with  sowidf.  to  a  Mftxia 
fUllnew  and  plumpness,  that  will  sustain  the  voice,  and  force  it  to  dwell  upon  the  seudi. ' 
■~}tev.  p.  48fi.  The  first  of  these  positions  is  subsequently  contradicted,  or  very  Isqrelr 
qualified,  by  the  following  :  **  So,  the  lino  of  significant  sounds,  ia  a  vena,  is  also  nsrfcci 
byocemts,  or  jwbM,  and  divided  into  portimts  called  ftot.  These  are  neeasiary  aad  mx«* 
ral  for  the  very  simi^  reason  that  eoftfiitutfy  by  Hietfit  todiom ;  and  the  greatcit  plcvai* 
arises  from  the  unlm  of  continuity  with  variety.  [That  is,  wt^  <*  MMm^pfaa%**  as  he  ilsr- 
where  ealla  it  1]   In  the  line, 

<  Full  mkny  a  tale  thef  r  miisie  tfeUs,* 
there  are  at  least  fbur  accents  or  stresses  of  the  voice,  with  faint  pmmaea  after  thcsa,  jcs 
enough  to  separate  the  continuous  stream  of  sound  into  these  four  parts,  to  be  read  tbaa : 

FuUmaa—yataleth — eirmus— -ictella.* 
by  which,  new  eomWnations  of  sound  are  produced,  of  a  singularly  mosieal  dwneler.  It 
is  evident  from  the  inspection  of  the  above  line,  that  the  division  of  the  feet  by  the  aecest* 
is  quite  independent  of  the  division  of  words  by  the  senses  The  sounds  are  mdted  in» 
continuity,  and  re-divided  ayoin  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  mnsioal  ear." — lb.  p.  4M- 
Undoubtedly,  the  due  formation  of  our  poetic  Csct  occasions  both  a  UentUsg  of  aoa* 
words  and  a  dividing  of  otheis.  in  a  manner  unknown  to  prose ;  but  etill  we  have  tsi 
authority  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  of  earlier  onea,  for  saying,  **  Qood  verse  Teqaire*  to  h* 
read  with  th$  natural  quantitioe  of  the  eyllabla,"  (p.  487,)  a  doctrine  with  vhidi  that  of  tk* 

*  "  Tai  BiLU  ov  St.  Pnausuaaa.'* 
**  TTmm  cVoInf  bt-U*.  ihoM  ev'nlBf  bvlla, 
Haw  Buy  ft  tala  tlwlr  morte  Mis ! JfiMn*!  JMiAta,  p.  Ml. 
ThteMopMilttsaUteraaiof  U»  ptoes  ftom  wUeh  U  k  takM,ia  laaMe  vctsa,  sad  le  bs  Mill  W»W 
thai:— 

"ThowBV^I'Blsfbdta,  Ithostev't-slsitWIiL 
Bovaiaa  l-j  a  tak  [ikBlrMi  -sit  tsUal" 
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ndivuim  appeais  to  dnih.  If  the  exuaple  given  be  zwid  with  mj  ngwi  to  the  emtmral 
paute,  as  undoubtedly  it  thould  be,  the  th  of  their  cannot  be  joined,  as  ^ve,  to  the  word 
tah  ;  not  do  I  see  any  propriety  in  joining  the  «  of  muaie  to  the  third  foot  rather  than  to  the 
Iburth.  Can  a  theory  which  turns  topeyturry  the  whole  plan  of  syllabication,  fail  to  affect 
•'  the  naturaitruaniUUa  of  syllables  i " 

Obs.  33. — Different  nodes  of  reading  Terse,  may,  without  doubt,  change  the  quantities  of 
Tery  many  syllables.  Hence  a  ccHrect  mode  of  reading,  oa  well  aa  a  just  theory  of  meas- 
ure, is  ceeential  to  correct  scansion,  or  a  jutt  discrimination  of  the  poetic  feet.  It  is  a  very 
common  opinion,  that  EngUah  rerse  has  but  few  apondaea ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Brightland 
hM  been  rarely  disputed,  that,  "Htroie  Vertet  oonnst  of  Ave  thortt  and  five  long  Syllables 
UUermixtf  but  not  so  very  strictly  as  never  to  alter  that  order." — Gram.,  7th  Ed.,  p.  160.* 
J.  D.  W.,  being  a  ^eavy  reader,  will  have  each  line  so  "ttuffod  out  mth  tounda,"  and  the 
consonants  so  syllabled  after  the  Towels,  as  to  give  to  our  heroics  three  spondees  for  every 
two  iambuses ;  and  lines  like  the  following,  which,  with  the  elisions,  I  should  resolve  into 
four  iambuses,  and  without  them,  into  three  iambuses  and  one  anapest,  he  supposes  to 
cfHuiat  semally  ol  four  spondees : 

■*  *  When  ooldnass  wraps  thb  suffering  clay, 
Ah  !  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  i ' 
[These  are]  to  be  xead,"  acoordins  to  this  prosodian, 

"  Whencoldo — esswrapeth — iaeuff 'r — mgclay. 
Ah  I  whith — erstraysth' — immort — aUnind  ? " 
"  The  verse,"  he  contends,  "  is  perceived  to  consist  of  tix  [probably  he  meant  to  aay  tAgki] 
heavy  syllables,  each  composed  of  a  towcI  followed  by  a  group  of  consonantal  sounds, 
whoW  measured  into  four  equal  feet.   The  movement  is  what  is  called  spondaic,  a  spondee 
b^g  a  foot  of  two  heavy  sounds.   The  absence  of  short  syllablee  gives  the  line  a  peculiar 
wd^t  and  solemnity  suited  to  the  sentiment,  and  doubtless  pnuupted  by  it." — Am.  Bev. 
YoL    p.  4S7.   Of  his  theory,  he  subsequently  says :  ■*  It  maintains  that  good  English 
verse  is  as  thoroughly  quantitative  a>  the  Greekt  tlwugh  it  be  mwA  mors  Mnvjf  (hmI  tptut^ 
daic."—Ih.  p.  491.t 

Obs.  23. — For  the  determining  of  quantities  and  feet,  this  author  borrows  from  some  old 
Latin  grammar  three  or  four  rules,  commonly  thought  inap^icable  to  our  tongue,  and, 
nixing  them  up  with  other  speculations,  sa'^ftca  hiiDself  with  stating  that  the  "Art  of 
Measttfing  Verses"  requires  yet  the  production  <tf  many  mora  loehr  But,  these  things 
being  the  essence  of  his  principles,  it  is  proper  to  state  them  in  hitomnwordi:  "A  short 
vowel  sound  followed  by  a  double  consonantal  sound,  usually  makes  a  lottg  quantity  ;X  so 
also  does  a  long  vowel  like  y  in  beauti/,  before  a  consonant.  The  metrical  accentt,  which 
often  ^ffer from  the  protaic,  mostly  fall  upon  the  heavy  sounds ;  which  muat  aiao  be  prolonged 
in  reading,  and  never  slurred  or  lightened,  unless  to  help  out  a  bad  verse.  In  our  language 
the  grouping*  of  the  oontonattta  furnish  a  great  number  of  tpondaic  feet,  and  give  the  language, 
especially  its  more  ancient  forms,  as  in  the  verse  of  Milton  and  the  prose  of  Lord  Bacon,  a 
grand  and  sdemn  eharactn.  One  vowel  followed  by  another,  unleas  the  first  be  natun^ 
made  hng  in  the  reading,  makes  a  short  quantity,  as  in  <A2  o&L  So.  also,  a  abort  TtmeL 
followed  1^  a  tingle  short  consonant,  gives  a  short  time  or  ^uaatiti/,  as  inlii  give,  BT*  A 
groat  variety  of  rules  for  the  detection  of  long  and  short  quantities  Ameyvf  to  be  invent^ 
or  applied  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody.  In  all  languagea  they  are  of  eowrte  the  tame, 
making  due  allowance  for  difference  of  organization ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Greeks  should  have  a  system  of  prosody  differing  in  principle  from  our  own,  as  that 
their  rules  of  musical  harmony  should  Ije  different  from  the  modem.  Both  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  ear  and  of  iheorganof  spsMA,  and  are  consequently  fAe mwm  in aU  ages  and 
nations." — Am.  Ree.  Yoh  i,  p.  4S8. 

Obs.  24. — QuAirrrrr  is  here  represented  as  *'  time  "  only.  In  this  author's  first  mention 
of  it,  it  is  called,  rather  less  accurately,  "  the  division  into  measures  of  time."  With  too  little 
regard  for  either  of  these  conceptions,  he  next  speaks  of  it  as  including  both  "  time  and 
accent."  But  I  have  already  shown  that  "accents  or  stresses"  cannot  pertain  to  short 
syllables,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ingredients  of  qiuintity.  Ihe  whole  article  lacks  that 
eUarneta  which  is  a  prime  ret^uisite  of  a  sound  theory.  Take  all  of  the  writer's  next 
paragraph  as  an  example  of  this  defect :  **  The  two  elementa  of  musical  metre,  timo  Mid 
aoexnt,  both  together  constituting  quanlUgt  aro  equatig  elements  of  the  metre  of  verse. 
Each  iamliie  foot  or  metre,  is  marked  by  a  swell  of  the  voice,  concluding  abruptiy  in  an 
aeeeni,  or  inttrrt^tian,  on  the  last  sound  of  the  foot ;  or,  [omit  this  '  or ; '  it  is  improper,1  in 
metres  of  the  traehaie  order,  in  such  words  as  dandy,  handy,  bottle,  favor,  labor,  it  [the  foot] 

*  Lord  Kmum,  toOiipMUngof  "BngUih  IleratcTorM,"  njt:  "  Krery  11m  ooiulMi  of  tea  tjUablM,  Jfn  sAert 
m>d  Art  long  ;  from  wUeb  [rule]  thot*  an  bat  two  eaccptloiu,  both  of  thtm  nre." — Eltmtitu  of  Oniieum, 
Vol.  11,  p.  89. 

t  "TtM  Lado  Is&brmon  MolWy  toogn*  thanonr  onn.  It  UoWMittoUy<yo)nfw>,- tho  BpgUih  t»  m  iwratkll^ 
Oauylie.  Tb*  lo]<r*7llaU«  la  ttt* •plril of  Ao  Boman  (and  Gmk)  nne;  tbe  Mori  ijll»bTe  Is  tht  «Mrnc«  of 
oon."— pqc't  JVoiM  vpoK  EHgliik  Vtrtt ;  Fiontrr,  Vol.  I,  p.  110.  "  Wa  miut  Moroh  for  rpondait  vents,  wUeh, 
In  balUi,  an  imre  indead."— p.  111. 

t  "nun  to  a  rate.  In  I^Ub  proaadj,  UistaTeira16*^<M«  liMeaiwaiMHUU  tone.  Wa  modems  ban  BOi  onlr 
■a seeh lalai bei pieftsi InaMltty  w etmynlbmA Us TwHtmat:»—rve''s Iteia ;  hmu€r,f.  lliL 
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begins  with  a  hesvy  accented  aotind,  and  declines  to  a  fiuat  or  light  one  at  th«  eloaei.  The 
line  is  thua  composed  of  a  series  of  swells  or  waves  of  sound,  am^udinff  and  begimning  alike. 
The  aeeenta,  or  points  at  which  the  Toice  is  most  forcibly  exerted  in  the  feet,  being  At 
divUimu  of  time,  by  which  a  part  of  its  musical  character  is  given  to  the  verse,  are  unwiiy 
made  to  coincide,  in  our  language,  with  the  accents  of  the  words  as  they  are  spoken  ;  whkb 
[coincidence]  dlminisbea  the  musical  character  of  our  verse.  In  Greek  hexameten  and 
Latin  hexameters,  on  the  contrary,  this  eoincldenee  ii  avtaded,  as  tending  to  monotony 
and  a  prosaic  character."— -Aul. 

Obb.  25. — The  passage  just  cited  represents  "aeeent"  or  " aceerUt"  not  only  tm^utHj 
constituting  quantity,  but  a>  being,  in  its  or  their  turn,  **  the  ^viaiima  of  time ; " — aabeingalso 
stops,  pauses,  or  '*  ititerruptiona"  of  sound  else  continuous; — as  being  of  two  sorts,  "  metri- 
cal" and  ";m»a*c,"  which  <•  usually  coincide,"  though  it  is  said,  they."  often  differ,"  aad 
their  <*  intMference  "  is  *<  very  frequent;" — as  bung  "  the  points"  of  stress  "in  the /erf," 
bat  not  always  such  in  "the  mntt,"  of  verse; — as  striking  aiffnrent  feet  diff^vatly,  "each 
tambietool"  on  the  latter  syllable  and  every  frocAeff  on  the  formet.yet  causing,  ineaohUae, 
only  such  waves  of  sound  as  conclude  and  begin  "alike;" — as  coinciding  with  the  Ing 
quantides  and  *'  theproiaic  accents,"  in  iambics  and  trochaics,  yet  not  coinciding  with  these 
always ; — aa  giving  to  verse  *'  a  part  of  its  musical  character,"  yet  diminithittp  that  cbarac-  ' 
ter,  by  their  usual  coincidence  with  "  the  proie  accents ; " — as  being  kept  distinct  in  l«tin  | 
and  Greek,  "the  metrical"  from  "the  prosaic,"  and  their  "coincidence  avoided,"  to  nuke  i 
poetry  more  poetical, — though  the  old  prosodiats,  in  all  they  say  of  accents,  acute,  grave, 
and  circumflex,  give  no  hint  of  this  primary  distinction  I  In  all  this  elementary  *f^}'i't, 
there  seems  to  be  a  want  nf  a  clear,  steady,  and  consistent  notion  of  the  tldnn  apokea  o£ 
Tbs  anthor'a  titeory  led  him  to  several  strange  eomlrinations  of  words,  aome  m  whidi  it  is 
not  easy,  even  with  his  whole  explanation  before  us,  to  regard  as  other  than  abe^rd.  WiUi 
a  few  examples  of  his  new  phraseology.  Italicised  by  myself,  I  distpiM  the  subject:  "It 
frequently  happens  that  word  and  verse  accent  fall  differently." — P.  189.  "  The  mtm  ayUaUts, 
like  the  terse  fiet,  differ  ui  the  prosaic  and  [the]  metrical  nading  of  the  line." — lb.  "If  we 
read  it  bytAa  pneaic  aj/Uabication,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  measuring  the  quantitiMi" 
— R.  "The  metrical  are  perfectly  distinct  from  tbs pnrnie propertie*  <^ verte." — lb.  "Tt 
may  be  called  on  ftnn&ie  dactyl,  formed  by  the  lubatitation  of  two  short  for  one  Umg  tisK 
in  Oia  last  portion  of  the  foot.  /omUe  ^mtdeet  mud  daetyk  are  to  be  distinguiaheil  by  Hie 
mutrieal  aeeemt  feUing  on  the  last  ayllable/'— -p.  491. 

SECTION  IV.  — THE  KINDS  OF  VERSE. 
The  principal  kinds  of  verse,  or  orders  of  poetic  nambers,  as  has  alreadj 
been  stated,  are  four ;  namely,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapettie,  and  Dative. 
Besides  these,  which  are  sometimes  called  " the  simple  orders"  being tm- 
mixed,  or  nearly  so,  some  recognize  several  Composite  orders"  or  (with  a 
better  view  of  the  matter)  several  kinds  of  mixed  verse,  which  are  said  to 
constitute  "  the  Composite  order."  In  these,  one  of  the  four  principal  kin& 
of  feet  must  still  be  used  as  the  basis,  some  other  species  b«ng  inserted 
therewith,  in  each  lino  or  stanza,  with  more  or  less  regularity. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  NAMES- 

The  diversification  of  any  species  of  mebre,  by  the  occasional  cbaoge  of  a  foot,  or, 
in  oertain  cases,  by  the  addition  or  omission  of  a  short  syllable,  is  n<rt  usually  regarded 
as  safficicnt  to  change  the  denomination,  or  stated  order,  of  the  verse;  and  muy 
critics  suppose  some  variety  of  feet,  as  well  as  a  studied  diversity  in  the  pootioo  of 
the  esBsural  pause,  essential  to  the  highest  escollenee  of  pocUc  conipostion. 

The  dividing  of  verses  into  the  feet  which  compose  ^m,  is  edled  Scamiivig, « 
Scansion.  In  this,  according  to  the  technical  language  of  the  old  prosodists,  wbm 
a  eyllable  is  wanting,  the  verso  is  said  to  be  catahctic  ;  when  the  measure  is  exiet, 
the  line  h  acaiaUctic  ;  when  there  is  a  rcdun<Iant  syllable,  it  forms  hypermeter. 

Sinco  the  equal  recognition  of  so  many  feet  as  twelve,  or  even  as  eight,  will  oAa 
produce  different  modes  of  measuring  the  same  lines ;  and  since  it  is  dennble  to 
measure  verses  with  uniformity,  and  always  by  the  simplest  process  that  will  weD 
answer  the  purpose ;  we  usually  scan  by  the  principal  feet,  in  preference  to  the 
secondary,  wnere  the  sylkbles  give  us  a  choice  of  measures,  or  may  be  divided  in 
difiercnt  wajs. 

A  single  foot,  especially  a  foot  of  only  tvo  syllables,  can  hardly  bo  said  to  eoostitola 
a  line,  or  to  have  rhythm  in  itself ;  yet  we  sometiinea  see  a  foot  so  placed,  aod 
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rbjoitng  as  a  Hoe.  Lines  of  two,  tbree,  four,  five,  six,  or  eevoo  feet,  are  eotnmon  ; 
tod  these  have  received  tho  technical  denominations  of  dim'eter,  irim'eier,  tetram'ettr, 
pentam'eter,  hexam'eter,  and  heptam'eter.  On  a  vride  page,  iamlnos  and  trocbaics 
may  possibly  be  written  in  octom'eUr;  bat  lines  of  this  measore,  beiog  Tory  long,  are 
mraUy  abandoned  for  alternate  tetrameters. 

ORDER  L  —  IAMBIC  VERSE. 

Id  Iambic  rerse,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  even  sytlablea,  aod  the  odd  ones  are  short. 
Aoy  abort  syllable  added  to  a  Une  of  tbia  order,  is  saperDamerary ;  iambic  lines,  which 
are  naturally  angle,  being  made  doable  by  one,  and  triple  by  two.  Bat  the  adding  of 
one  dwrt  pliable,  which  is  much  practised  in  dramatic  poetry,  may  be  reekonea  to 
conTert  the  last  foot  into  an  amphibrach,  though  the  adding  ^  two  cannot.  Iam- 
bics consist  of  the  following  measures  : 

MEASXTSE  I.— IAMBIC  OF  EIGHT  FEET,  OR  OCTOMETER. 
Paalm  XLVII,  I  and  2. 

**0  ill  I  yfi  pte  I  -pU,  clap  |  yOur  hands,  |  ftad  vith  |  triam  |  -phfint  voic  |  -««  ting ;  % 
Ko  foiee  |  the  might )  -y  power  |  withstands  |  of  Ood,  |  the  u  |  -niTers  |  -al  King." 

See  the  "PMolma  of  Davids  ttt  Metre,"  p.  Si. 
EKch  couplet  of  this  verse  is  now  commonly  reduced  to,  or  exchanged  for,  a  simple  stansa 
of  four  tetrameter  lines,  rhyming  alternately,  and  each  commencing  with  a  capital;  but* 
BOnMtiiiuSt  the  aceond  line  and  the  fourth  are  bUU  commenced  with  a  small  letter :  aa, 
"Yourut  I  -most  skill  |  in  praise  |  be  shown, 
for  Him  |  who  all  j  the  world  |  commands. 
Who  sits  I  upon  {  his  right  |  -eous  throne, 
and  spreads  I  his  sway  |  o'er  heath  |  -en  lands." 
lb.,  Terses  7  and  8 ;  £ditim  bmutd  with  Com.  Pra^,  N.  T.  1819. 
An  other  Exan^e. 
*'The  hour  |  is  come  |  — the  cher  I  -ish'd  hour, 
AVhen  from  1  the  bus  |  -y  world  |  set  free, 
I  seek  I  at  length  ]  my  lone  )  -ly  bower, 
And  muse  |  in  si  |  -lent  thought  I  on  thee."  . 

Thbodoob  Hook's  &siu.ihb  :  TTie  Examintr,  No.  82. 

UEASUBE  n.— lAttBIC  OF  SEVEN  FEET,  OR  HEFTAMETBR. 

Exaaqlt  I, — HfA-BrvuM, 
"  If  a  odd  I  how  hats  (  expand  |  their  brims  |  as  yonth  |  be^ns  |  to  fiide, 
As  if  I  when  life  |  had  reached  |  its  noon,  |  It  want!  -ed  them  |  fbrshade.'* 

Olivbb  WiKOBLL  HouUB :  fVoMaJVswipi^per. 
Example  Il—Psalm  XLII,  1. 
"Aa  panu  |  the  hart  |  for  cool  |  -ing  streams,  I  when  heat  J  -ed  in  |  the  chase  } 
So  longs  I  my  soul,  |  O  Qod,  [  for  thee,  |  and  thy  |  refresh  |  -ing  grace." 

Episcopal  Psalh-Book:  TheRm.  W.AJkn't&ig.  Oram.  p.  227. 

Example  III— The  Sh^henPs  Hpnn. 
**  Oh,  when  1 1  roTe  |  the  dec  |  -ert  waste,  |  and  'neath  I  the  hot  |  sun  pant, 
The  Lord  |  shall  be, )  my  Shep  |  -herd  then,  |  he  will  (  not  let  |  me  want ; 
He'll  lead  j  me  where  ]  the  past  |  -nros  are  I  of  aoft  |  and  shad  |  -y  green, 
And  where  |  the  gen  |  -tie  wa  |  -ters  rore,  [  the  qui  |  -et  hills  |  between. 

And  when  |  the  sav  |  -age  shall  |  pursue,  I  and  in  |  his  grasp  1 1  sink. 
He  will  I  prepare  |  the  feast  |  for  me,  |  ana  bring  1  the  cool  |  -ing  drink. 
And  save  I  me  harm  |  -less  &om  |  his  hands,  |  and  strength  |  -en  me  |  in  toil. 
And  bless  |  my  h<»ne  |  and  cot  |  -tage  lands,  [  and  crown  |  my  head  |  with  oiL 
With  such  I  a  Shep  |  -herd  to  |  protect,  |  to  guide  |  and  guard  |  me  still, 
And  bless  I  my  heart  |  irith  ev  |  -'ry  good,  |  and  keep  I  xromcv  |  -'ryill, 
Swdy  1 1  snail  |  not  turn  |  aside,  |  and  seom  |  his  kind  |  -ly  care, 
But  keep  |  the  path  |  he  points  T  me  out,  |  and  dwell  I  for  ct  |  -er  there." 

W.  QiLHOB£  SiMHS  :  North  American  Reader,  p.  373. 

Example  JV.—"The  Far,  Far  EasL"~Firtt  six  Unet. 
*■  It  was  I  a  dream  |  of  earl  |  -y  years,  |  the  long  J  -est  and  |  the  last, 
*  And  still  I  it  ling  |  -ers  bright  |  and  ione  |  amid  |  the  drear  |  -y  past; 
When  I  I  WIS  nok  I  and  tad  |  at  heart  |  and  faint  I  with  grief  |  and  care, 
It  threw  I  itara  I  -diant  smile  |  athwart  |  the  shad  |  -ows  of  [deq^i 
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And  BtiU  I  when  falls  |  tho  hoar  [  of  gloom  |  apoa  |  this  way  |  -ward  braii^ 
Unto  I  TUB  FAB.  I  FAB  BUT  1 1  tum  |  for  sol  I  -ace  ud  |  for  rest." 

Edinburgh  Joumat;  and  Th«  JScomuMr. 

Exaa^  V. — "Lament  o/tba  Save." — EtgM  Lines  from  tiarts-fovsr. 

"  Behold  I  the  sun  J  which  gilds  |  yon  Amwh,  |  how  love  |  -Ir  it  j  appvm ! 

And  must  |  it  shine  |  to  light  |  a  world  |  of  war  |  -fare  and  |  oi  tears  ? 
Shall  hu  I  -man  pas  |  -sion  ov  |  -er  sway  )  this  gio  |  -rioui  tmrld  |  of  Ood, 
And  beau  |  -ty,  wis  |  -dom.  hap  |  -pineas,  |  sleep  with  |  the  tram  |  -pled  sod! 
Shall  peace  )  ne'er  lift  |  her  ban  I  -ner  up,  |  shall  truth  |  and  rea  |  -son  cry. 
And  men  |  oppress  |  theoi  down  |  with  worse  |  than  an  |  -cient  tyr  |  -anny? 
Shall  all  I  the  les  |  -sons  time  |  has  taught,  1  be  so  |  long  taught  |  in  -rain ; 
And  earth  |  be  steeped  |  in  hu  |  -man  tears,  |  and  groan  ]  with  bu  l-man  pain?" 

Alokzo  Lewis:  Fncdom't  Amukt,Dec,  6, 

Example  VI. — "Greek  Funeral  Chant." — Fira  four  of  tixtyfow  Lines. 
"A  wail  I  was  heard  |  around  |  the  bed,  |  the  death  |  -bed  of  |  the  young ; 

Amidst  I  her  tears,  |  the  Fu  |  -tteral  Chant  )  a  mourn  |  -fal  moth  \  -eraung. 
'I-an  I  -this !  dost  |  thou  sleep  i—  [  Thou  sleepst ! —  [  but  this  |  is  not  )  the  z«i^ 

The  breath  |  -ing.  warm,  |  and  ros  |  -y  calm,  |  I'Tepil  |  -low'don  |  mylmact!" 

f^Licu.  Uns&Ka :  Po^ieal  Workt,  VoL  ii,  p.  37. 

ETerett  obserres,  «The  Biai  was  translated  into  this  measnre  byCHAriux,  and  the 
Mnmd  by  Phaml"— J^.  Vtruf.  p.  68.  Prior,  who  has  a  ballad  of  one  hundred  and  ci^ty 
each  lines,  intimatea  in  a  note  the  groat  antiquity  of  tho  verse.  Heasureaof  this  lo^^ 
though  not  very  nnoommon,  are  much  less  frequently  naed  than  shmter  cmea  A  piaetiee 
has  long  preraitod  of  dindiog  thb  kind  of  Terse  into  alternate  linei  of  fbnr  and  of  tbrn 
feet,  thus : — 

•*To  auoh  I  as  fear  j  thy  ho  |  -ly  name, 
myself  1 1  elose  I  -ly  join ; 
To  all  I  who  IJieir  |  obe  |  -dientwillB 
to  tiiy  I  commands  |  resign." 

Ptaimi  »ith  Com.  Praym':  Paalm  cxiz,  U. 

This,  aeoor^ng  to  the  critics,  ia  the  moat  soft  and  pleasuig  of  our  lyric  measures.  Vfitk 
the  sl^t  diauge  of  setting  a  capital  at  the  head  of  Moh  line,  it  beoomes  the  regular  ballad- 
metre  of  our  langui^e.  Being  also  adapted  to  hymna,  as  well  a*  to  lighter  aomgs,  and, 
more  parttonlarly,  to  quaint  details  of  no  great  length,  this  atanza,  ox  m  aimilar  one  men 
ornamented  with  rhymes,  is  faund  in  many  choice  pieces  of  EogUsh  poetry.  Hie  ibUowing 
are  a  few  popular  examples : — 


When  all  ( thy  mer  j  -cies,  O  |  my  God  ! 
My  ris  |  -ing  soul  j  surreys. 


"  Ood  pros  I  -per  long  |  our  no  |  -ble  king. 
Our  lires  |  and  aaSe  |  -ties  all ; 
A  wo  I  -fut  hunt  I  -ing  once  |  then  dii 
In  Cher  |  -y  Chase  |  befalL*' 

Later  Readiag  of  Chny  Cham. 
•*  Turn,  An  |  -geli  |  -na,  er  |  -er  dear, 

Hy  charm  |  -er,  turn  |  to  sec 
Thrown,  I  thy  long  |  -lost  Ed  \  -wiahcn^ 
Restored  |  to  lore  |  and  thee." 

GoUtmitk'$  Poems,  p.  $1. 


Tran^rt  I  -ed  with  |  the  riew  |  I'm  lost 
In  won  I  -der,  lore,  |  and  praise." 

Addison'a  Hymn  of  Gratitude. 
**  7ohn  Oil  I  -pin  was  t  a  cit  |  -izen 
Of  cred  I  -it  and  |  renown, 
A  train  |  -band  cap  |  -tain  eke  |  was  he 
Of  fiun  I  -ous  Lon  |  -don  town." 

Gmpet't  Poems,  Yol.  i,  p.  270. 

**' Come  bach!  |  come  back  !'  |  he  eried  |  in  grief. 
Across  I  this  storm  |  -y  wa^er.- 
*  And  I'll  I  forgive  |  your  High  |  -land  chieft 

My  daugh  |  -ter! — oh  |  my  daugbfer.'' 
'Twos  vain :  |  the  loud  |  wares  laahcd  |  the  shore. 

Return  |  or  aid  |  prerentinj  .■ — 
The  wa  ]  -ters  wild  t  went  o'er  |  his  child, — 

And  he  |  was  left  |  lamenttny." — Cawytair*  Poemv,  p.  110. 

The  rhyming  of  this  last  stanza  is  irregular  and  remarkable,  yet  not  unpleasant  & 
is  contrary  to  rule,  to  omit  any  rhyme  which  the  current  of  the  verse  leads  the  reader  to  «- 
pect.  Yet  here  the  word  "ahore"  ending  the  fint  line,  has  no  correspondent  sound,  when 
twelve  examples  of  such  oorrespondenoe  had  just  preceded ;  while  the  third  line,  withost 
previous  example,  Is  so  rhymed  within  itself  that  one  scarcelv  perceives  the  omiwiaa. 
Double  rhymes  are  said  by  some  to  unfit  this  metro  for  serious  subjects,  and  to  adi^  it  only 
to  what  is  meant  to  be  burlesque,  humorous,  or  satiric,  llie  example  above  does  not  ecB- 
ftrm  this  opinion,  yet  the  rale,  as  a  general  one,  may  stUl  be  just.  Ballad  Ttne  may  in  soBe 
degree  imitate  the  laagoage  ^aaimpl8t<m»  and  beeome  popular l^clowni^ 
by  elegance:  aa. 
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'Father  |  and  I  |  went  down  |  to  the  camp     And  there  |  we  saw  |  a  than  |  -deringgnn, — 

Along  I  withcqi  |  •tain  Goodwin.  It  took  |  a  horn  I  of  powder, — 

And  ttMre  |  we  law  |  the  men  |  and  boya     It  made  |  a  noiae  |  like  &  |  -thei'B  gun. 
As  thick  I  aa  hast  1  •jpudding;  Only  |  ana  I  -turn  louder." 

OnsUai  Sm^  of  Tanltet  Doodb. 

Bren  the  line  of  eeren  feet  ma;  still  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  double  rhyme  :  aa, 
How  gay  |  -ly,  o  I  -Tei  fell  |  and  fen,  j  yon  sports  |  -man  light  I  is  daahinff/ 
And  gay  |  -ly,  in  |  the  sun  ]  -beams  bright,  |  the  mow  |  -cr'a  blade  |  iajltuhii^  I 
Of  this  length,  T.  O.  Churchill  reckons  the  following  couplet ;  but,  by  the  general  wage 
if  the  day,  the  final  ed  is  not  made  a  separate  syllable : — 

'*  with  hie  1  and  Hoc,  \  as  Fiis  |  -cian  tella,  |  aacer  [  -doM  was  |  deeli  |  -hid; 
But  now  I  its  gen  |  -der  by  |  the  pope  |  fat  bet  |  -ter  is  |  d^  t  -nid," 

Chwrehia*  New  Ontmrnnr,  p.  188. 

HBA8UBE  m.— IAMBIC  OF  SIX  FEET,  OR  HEXAMETEEL 

Example  I.~~A  Couplet. 
*<85  T&  I  -ifh^  tCM  \  their  moods.  |  Obsenr  |  -log  yet  |  In  all 
Their  quan  |  -titias,  |  their  rests.  |  their  cen  |  -sures  met  |  •rieal." 

Michael  Db^tton  :  Johruon't  Quarto  Diet,  w,  QimaUt* 

Example  If. —  From  a  Deacription  of  a  Slaj-Hunt. 
"And  through  |  the  comb  |  -rons  thicks,  |  as  fear  |  -fully  |  he  makes* 
He  with  I  his  teanch  |  -ed  head  |  the  ten  |  -der  sap  |  -lings  shakes. 
That  Bprink  |  -ling  their  |  moist  pearl  |  do  seem  I  for  him  I  to  weep; 
When  aft  |  -er  goes  |  the  cry,  |  with  yell  |  -ings  loud  |  ana  deep. 
That  bU  I  the  for  I  -est  xii^,  |  and  ev  I  -elry  neigh  |  -bonring  place  : 
And  there  lis  not  |  a  hound  |  but  fall )  -eth  to  |  the  chase." 

JDbattok  :  TAras  Ori^Me Jnm  twentjf-three  i»  EoeteU'a  Vm^.  p.  66. 

Example  HI^An  Extras  from  Shakgpeare. 

**  If  loTe  I  make  me  |  forsworn,  |  how  shall )  I  swear  { to  love  ! 
O,  nev  I  -er  faith  ]  could  hold,  |  if  not  |  to  beau  |  -ty  TOW*d  ; 
Though  to  I  myself  |  forsworn,  |  to  thee  |  I'll  con  |  -stant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts,  |  to  me  |  like  oaks,  |  to  thee  |  like  o  |  -siera  bow'd* 
Stiidj)  I  his  bi  I  •  as  leaves,  |  and  makes  |  his  book  |  thme  eyes, 
Where  all  |  those  pleas  |  -ures  live,  J  that  art  |  can  com  |  -prehend. 
If  knowl  I  -edge  be  I  the  mark,  |  to  know  I  thee  shall  |  suffice ; 
Well  learn  |  -ed  is  |  that  tongue  |  that  well  |  can  thee  j  commend  ; 
All  ig  I  -norant  |  that  soul  j  that  sees  |  thee  with'  |  -oilt  wonder; 
Which  is  I  to  me  I  some  praise,  |  that  1 1  thy  parts  |  admire: 
Thine  eye  |  Jove's  light  |  -ning  seems,  |  thy  voice  |  his  dread  |  -Jvlikmihrt 
Which  (not  I  to  an  f -ger  bent)  [  is  mu  |  -sic  and  |  sweet  fire. 
Celes  I  -tial  aa  |  thou  art,  |  O,  do  |  not  love  |  that  wrong. 
To  ^g  I  the  heav  I  -ens'  praise  |  with  such  |  an  earth  |  -ly  tongue." 

Tk«  Paationate  Pilgrim,  Staiaa  IX ;  Simqbr's  Shax.»  VoL  ii,  p.  0B4. 

Example  IV. —  The  Ten  Conmandmente  Vertifed. 
*'  Adore  I  no  Ood  |  besides  |  me,  to  |  provoke  |  mine  eyes ; 
Nor  wor  |  -ship  me  |  in  shapes  |  and  forms  |  that  men  |  devise ; 
With  rev  |  'rence  use  |  my  name,  \  nor  turn  |  my  words  |  to  jest ; 
Ot»erve  |  my  sab  |  -bath  well,  |  nor  dare  |  profime  |  my  rest; 
Honor  |  and  due  I  obe  |  -diencc  to  |  thy  pa  |  -rents  give ; 
V<a  spill  1  the  guilt  |  -less  blood,  |  nor  let  |  the  guilt  |  -ylive ;  • 
Prwerve  [  thy  bod  I  -y  chaste,  |  and  flee  [  th'  unlaw  |  -fal  bed; 
Nwateal  \  thy  neigh  |  -bar's  sold.  |  his  gar  |  -ment,  or  |  his  bread; 
Forbear  [  to  blast  |  his  name  f  with  false  |  -hood  or  |  deceit ; 
Vm  let  I  thy  wish  |  -cs  loose  {  upon  I  his  large  leetate." 

Isaa.0  Watts  :  Lyrw  Poemt,  p.  46. 

This  verse,  consisting,  when  entirely  regular,  of  twdve  syllables  in  six  iambs,  is  the 
Atexandritte ;  said  to  have  been  so  named  because  it  was  *■  first  used  in  a  poem  called  Ale*- 
mder." — Woreeater't  Diet.  Such  metre  has  sometimes  been  written,  with  little  diversity, 
through  an  entire  English  poem,  as  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion;  but,  couplets  of  tUa 
length  being  generally  esteemed  too  clumsy  for  our  language,  the  Alexandrine  has  been 
lime  need  by  English  versifiers,  except  to  complete  certun  ataniaa  beginning  with  ahorttt 
ismUca,  or,  oocarionally,  to  close  s  period  in  heroic  ifayme.  Firanch  heroics  are  similar  to 
this;  and  ^  as  some  assert,  we  hmobt^ed  it  thence,  the  original  poem  waa  donbtleaa  m 
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Fmidi  one,  detailing  the  exploits  of  the  hero  **AUxanAv."   The  pfanse,  "  01  AtaemukiM 
Mras,"  is,  in  French*  **  tm  ven  Akxattdrht."   Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Dietionajry  of  Arts  and 
Stdsnees*  copies  Johnson's  Quarto  Dictionary,  iriiich  says,  *<ALBXANDaiKB,  a  kind  of  tcim 
borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  m  poem  called  Alexander.   They  [Alexandrines] 
consist,  among  the  French,  of  twelve  and  thtrteeQ  syllables,  in  alternate  ooaplets ;  and,  amoaf 
U8,oftwelTe.     Dr.  Webster,  in  his  American  Dictionary,  iiR/troperfy  (as  I  think)  giTos  to  tht 
name  two  forms,  and  seems  also  to  acknowledge  two  sorts  of  die  English  verse  :  "ALEX- 
AN'DBIN£,or  ALEXAN'DRIAN,  ».  A  kindof  Terse,  conristingof  twelve syUablefl,  or  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  alternately."   ''The  Pet-Lamb."  ■  modem  pastoral,  by  Wordswrnd, 
has  sixty-eight  lines,  all  probably  meant  for  Alexandrines :  most  of  which  have  twdve  lylU- 
bles,  though  some  have  thirteen,  and  others,  fourteen.   But  it  were  a  great  pity,  that  vnst* 
cation  so  uiulty  and  unsuitable  should  ever  be  imitated.  Abouthalfofthesaid  lines,  asthe^ 
appear  in  the  poet's  royal  octavo,  or  "  the  First  Complete  American,  from  the  Last  Losdae 
Edition,"  are  as  sheer  prose  as  can  be  written,  it  bein^  quite  impossible  to  read  them  iats 
anv  proper  rhythm.   The  poem  being  designed  for  children,  the  measure  should  have  beta 
roQuoed  to  iambic  trimeter,  and  made  exact  at  that.   The  story  commences  that : — 
"The  dew  |  was  fall  |  -ing  last,  I  the  start  |  began  |  to  blink; 
I  heard  |  a  voice ;  |  it  said,  |  *  Drink,  pret  |  -ty  crea  |  -ture,  drink !  * 
And,  look  I  -ing  o'er  |  the  hedge,  |  before  |  me  1 1  eapied 
A  snow  J  -white  moun  |  -tain  Lamb  {  wifAa  Jfduf  |  -en  at  |  itsnde." 
All  this  is  regular,  with  the  exception  of  one  foot ;  but  who  can  make  anything  but  fnm 
of  the  foUowuks^ 

"  Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they  are  now, 
Then  I'll  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony  in  the  plough." 
*<  Here  thou  needeat  not  dread  the  raven  in  the  sky ; 
Night  and  day  thou  art  sa£^ — our  cottago  is  hard  by." 

Wokdswobth's  Poena,  New-Haven  Ed.,  1836,  p.  4. 
In  some  very  ancient  English  poetry,  we  findlines  of  twelve  syllables  combined  in  co^ 
lets  with  others  of  fourteen ;  that  ii,  six  iambic  feet  are  alternated  with  seven,  in  Unea  thai 
rhyme.   The  following  is  an  example,  taken  from  a  piece  of  fifty  lines,  which  Dr.  Johioa 
ascribes  to  the  Earl  of  Surry,  one  of  the  wits  that  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till:— 
<*  Such  way  |  -ward  wayes  1  hath  Love,  I  that  most  |  part  in  |  discord. 
Our  willes  I  do  stand,  |  whereby  |  our  hartes  ]  but  sel  [  -dom  do  |  accovd : 
Decyte  |  ia  hys  |  delighte,  I  and  to  \  begyle  |  and  modte. 
The  dm  I  -plehartes  Jwhieiihe  t  doth  strike  [  with  fro  |  -waiddi  |  -Tcnttibka. 
He  cans  |  -eth  th'  one  |  to  rage  |  with  gold  |  -en  bum  |  -ing  darte. 
And  doth  I  alay  |  with  lead  |  -en  cold,  |  again  ]  the  oth  [  -eKe  harte : 
Whose  gleames  J  of  bum  |  -ing  fjTe  |  and  eas  |  -y  sparkes  |  of  flame. 
In  bal  I  -ance  of  |  tine  |  -qual  weyght  |  he  pon  |  -dereth  |  by  ame." 

See  Johruon't  Quarto  Diet.,  BUiorjf  of  th*  Eitg.  LaMf,  p.  41 

MEASDBS  IV.— IAMBIC  OF  FIVE  FEET,  OR  FENTAUETER. 
Example  1. —  Hector  to  Andromache^ 
*'Andrum  |  -ftche  !  {  mf  suul's  |  f^bet  |  -terpart. 
Why  with  I  untimo  |  -ly  sor  |  -rows  heaves  1  thy  heart  i 
No  DO)  I  -tile  hand  |  can  an  |  -tedate  |  my  doom, 
nil  &te  I  condemns  |  me  to  j  the  si  |  -lent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  J  the  term  |  to  all  J  the  race  |  of  earth ; 
And  such  I  the  hard  )  conditi  |  -on  of  |  our  Inrth, 
No  force  1  can  then  {  resist,  |  no  flight  I  can  save ; 
All  sink  I  alike,  |  the  fear  I  -ful  and  I  tne  brtT&" 

Por^a  Hoau:  IHad,  B.  vi,  L8S4— «K. 

Example  II.— Angela  IforsUp. 

*<No  soon  I  -er  had  I  th*  Almight  |  -y  cess'd  |  bvt  all 
The  mnl  |  -titndo  |  of  an  |  -gels  with  |  a  shout 
Loud  as  I  from  niun  |  -bers  with'  |  -out  niuQ  ]  -bcr,  tweet 
As  from  1  bleat  voi  I  -cea  ut  ]  -Unngjhy,  \  heaVn  rang 
With  ju  I  -bilee,  I  and  loud  1  hosan  )  -nas  fill'd 
Th'  eter  |  -nal  |  re  |  -gions :  low  |  -ly  rev  |  -erent 
Tow'rds  ei  |  -ther  tkrone  |  they  bow,  [  and  to  |  the  ground 
With  sol  I  -emn  ad  |  -ora  I  -tion  down  |  they  cast 
Their  crowns  |  inwove  |  with  am  |  -arant  ]  and  gt^d." 

Miltoh:  ninMita«£Ml,B.iii.LMi. 
Example  TIL — Deceptive  Glo$»e$, 

'<  The  world  I  is  still  |  deceiv'd  )  with  or  |  -nament. 
In  law,  j  what  plea  |  so  taint  I  -cd  and  I  corrupt. 
Butt  be  1  -ing  set  |  -lo&'d  with  |  •  gn  |  -ciooa  ndec^ 
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Obscures  |  the  ahow  |  of  e  |  -tU  ?   In  [  religion. 
What  d&m  I  -nSd  er  (  -ror,  but  |  some  ao  |  -ber  brow 
Will  bleM  t  it.  and  |  approve  |  it  with  |  m  text, 
Hi^Hg  I  tlwgroH  I  -new  with  |  bix  or  |  -namant!" 

BHA»aPM.M ;  Mimxk.  of  Twifa*,  Art  lii,  Be.  2. 

Example  IV. —  Praise  God. 
"  Te  head  |  -long  tor  |  -renta,  rap  1  -id,  and  |  profound ; 
Ye  anft  |  -er  floods,  |  that  lead  |  the  hu  |  -mid  nutie 
AloD(; )  the  vale ;  |  and  thou,  I  m^ijea  |  -tic  main, 
A  >e  I  -cret  world  |  of  won  |  -dera  in  |  thyself, 
Sound  His  |  -atupen  |  -dous  |  praise ;  |  whose  great  |  -er  voice 
Or  bids  |  yon  roar,  |  or  bids  |  your  roar  |  >inga  fiall." 

Thomsox:  ^/m»to  the  SuuomMi 

Example  v.—  The  Christian  Spirit. 

"  Like  him  |  the  soiil,  |  thus  kin  {  -died  from  [  aboTB, 
Spreads  *ride  j  her  arms  |  of  u  |  -nirer  |  -sal  love ; 
Ajid,  still  I  enlarg'd  |  as  she  |  receives  |  the  grace, 
Includes  j  crSa  |  -tion  in  [  her  close  |  embrace. 
Behold  I  a  Chris  |  -tian !  and  |  without  |  the  fires 
The  found  \  -ir6/\  that  name  |  alone  |  inspires, 
Though  all  I  accom  |  -pUsfament,  t  all  knowl  t  -edge  meet, 
To  make  |  the  shin  f  -ing  prod  |  -igy  |  complete, 
Whoer  I  -er  boasts  |  that  name—  ]  behold  |  a  cheat ! " 

Cowpsb:  Chantu;  Poemf,  YoL  i,  p.  1S6. 

Example  VJ. — To  London. 

"  Ten  right  |  -eous  would  [  have  sav'd  ]  a  cit  |  -y  once. 
And  thou  j  hast  man  |  -y  right  |  -eous. — Well  |  for  thee~ 
That  salt  |  preserves  {  thee ;  more  |  corrupt  I  -ed  else. 
And  there  |  -fore  more  |  obnox  {  -ions,  at  |  tlus  honr, 
Than  Sod  |  -om  in  |  her  day  |  had  pow'r  |  to  be, 
For  whom  |  Ood  heard  |  hii  Abr*  |  -ham  plead  |  in  vain." 

IsBX ;  The  Taaht  Book  iii,  at  the  end. 
voae,  the  iamUe  pentameter,  ia  the  regulu:  En^ish  Astmp— a  stately  uieciet,  aad 
which  most  of  our  great  poems  are  composed,  wheth^  epic,  dramaUo,  or  oaaniptiv*. 
ell  adapted  to  rhyme,  to  the  composition  of  sonnets,  to  Uie  fbrmatton  of  staoaas  «f 
sorts ;  and  yet  is,  porhaps,  the  oaljr  measure  suitable  for  blank  verse — whioh  latter 
ways  demands  a  subject  of  some  dignity  or  subUmity. 

EUgiae  Staaxa,  or  the  form  of  verse  moat  commonly  used  by  elegists,  coodsta  of  fimr 
rhyming  alternately  i  as, 

"Twu  knowst  |  how  trans  |  -port  thrills  |  the  ten  |  -der  bresst, 
Where  love  |  and  fan  |  -cv  fix  |  thfnr  ope  |  -nine  reign  ; 
How  na  |  -ture  shines  |  -in  live  I  -liereol  1 -onxa  dress  d. 
To  bless  I  their  un  |  -ion,  and  )  to  grace  ]  their  train." 

She-vstosb:  BrUith  Poeti,  Vol.  vii,p.  108. 
lie  verse  is  seldom  continued  perfectly  pure  through  a  long  succession  of  Unes. 
:  its  most  frequent  diversifications,  are  the  following ;  and  others  may  perhaps  be 
1  hereafter: — 

The  first  foot  is  often  varied  by  a  substitutional  trochee;  as, 
"BaeekM,  1  that  first  |  from  out  I  the  pur  |  -pie  grape 
Ortuh'd  MS  I  sweet  poi  |  -son  of  |  mis-Qs  |  -^d  wine, 
Afier  I  the  Tus  |  -can  mar  |  -iners  |  tranaform'd, 
Coaitinff  I  the  Tyr  |  -rhene  shore,  I  &5  the  |  winds  listed. 
On  Cir  I  -ce's  isl  |  -and  fell.  |    Who  knows  |  not  dieft 
The  daugh  |  -ter  of  [  the  sun  i  \  whose  charm  |  -Sd  cup 
Whoer  |  .er  test  | -ed,  lost  |  his  up  |  -right  shape, 
And  down  |  -ward  fell  |  IfUfi  ]  agrov  |  -ellingswine." 

Uilton:  Comm;  Britith  Poett,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
By  a  ayuereida  of  the  two  short  ayllablea,  an  anapest  may  sometimes  be  employed 
iambus ;  or  a  dartyl,  for  a  trochee.  This  occurs  chieAy  where  one  unaccented  vowel 
e«  an  other  in  what  we  usually  regard  as  sepan^  syllaUea,  and  both  are  ele^y 
though  uttered  perhaps  in  so  quick  succession  that  both  sylUbles  may  occupy  cmly 
e  time  of  a  long  one.  Some  prosodlats,  however,  choose  to  regard  these  subsntutioiia 
ances  of  trissyllabic  feet  mixed  with  the  others  ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  in  general 
'  make  them  such,  by  an  utterance  that  avoids^  rather  than  fitvours,  the  ooaUaoeDOl. 
Llowing  are  examples  ;— 
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"  Xo  rest :  |  throngh  man  |  -y  a  dorA  |  and  drear  |  -jr  vale 
They  pass  d,  |  and  man  \  -yare\  -gioii  dol  |  -orooa, 

O'wmon  I  -yajro  \  -ten, man  |  -y  o>  |  -«ry  — UiLnMr:  P.  jLiB.il, L  CM. 
*'  Rejoice  |  ye  na  |  -tiona,  Tin  |  -dicitfs  { the  "rtj 
Omain'a  |  for  com  |  -men  hap  |  -pineu.  |    Wide,  o'er 
The  globe  I  terra  |  -queoia,  let  \  Biitan  |  -nia  pour 

The  fruita  j  of  plen  )  -ty  from  I  her  co  |  -pioui  horn" — Dnm :  FUte»t  B.  ir,  L  69 
**MyriadM  \  of  snuls  |  that  knew  |  one  pa  |  -rent  mold. 
See  sad  |  -ly  mt  )  -er'd  by  |  the  laws  |  of  chance ! 
ilyriadt,  \  in  time's  )  peren  |  -mat  list  |  enroU'd, 

Forbid  I  by  fate  |  to  change  |  one  |  trsn  [  •tient  glance ! " 

SnRRSTOKB  :  BritUk  Poeti,  Vol.  Til.  p.  !0S. 
(3.)  In  plays,  and  light  or  hamorona  descriptions,  the  last  foot  of  an  iambic  line  is  odn 
varied  or  tbllowed  by  an  additional  short  syllable ;  and,  sometimes,  in  verses  of  triei 
Ayme,  there  is  an  addition  of  two  short  syllables,  after  the  principal  rhyming  syUabdC 
fimne  prosodists  call  the  variant  f6ot,  in  the  fisrmer  instance,  an  ompAifaveA,  and  iraold  jftA 
aUy,  in  the  latter,  auppoae  either  an  additionai  p^kie,  or  an  amplubraeh  with  atiU  a  awpm 
tjfllMe ;  but  others  scan,  in  these  cases,  by  the  iambus  only,  caUiflg  what  remains  afts  tti 
last  long  syllable  AKfwrmafer;  and  this  is,  I  think,  the  better  way.  The  following  txaoqill 
ahow  these  and  some  other  variations  fnnn  pure  iambic  meaanre : — 

Example  I.—  Grie/. 
*•  Each  sub  I  sULnee  Of  |  a  grief  I  hath  twen  I  -ty  sliad5K», 
Which  show  I  like  grief^  itself,  |  but  are  |  not  so : 
For  sor  |  -row's  eye,  |  glaxfid  |  with  blind  |  -ing  tears. 
Divides  |  one  thing  |  entire  |  to  man  |  -yoli;'^ ; 
Like  per  I  -ipectives,  |  which,  right  |  -ly  gaz'd  |  upon* 
Show  notn  I  -ing  bat  |  confo  |  -si<Hi ;  ey'd  I  awry, 
Distin  I  -guish  form : )  so  your  |  sweet  maj  {  -esty. 
Looking  I  awry  |  upon  |  your  lord's  |  departtire. 
Finds  shapes  I  of  grief,  I  more  than  |  himself^  |  to  wail ; 
Whichi  look'd  I  on  as  I  it  is,  I  is  nought  |  but  shadoM." 

Sbaxspbakb  :  Bidkard  lit  Act    8a  1 

Examj^e  IT.— A  With  to  Please.  j 
"O,  that  1 1  had  |  the  art  J  of  eas  I  -y  vriting 

What  should  I  be  eas  f  -y  read  |  •ing  !  could  1 1  scale 
Pamas  |  -bus,  where  |  the  Mua  {  -es  at  \  iaditiny 
Those  pret  |  -ty  po  |  -ems  nev  I  -er  known  |  to  fail. 


How  quick  |  -ly  would  j  I  print  ]  (the  world  |  AeligM^f) 

AOre  I  -cian,  Syr  [  -tan,  or  |  Assyrian  tale; 
And  sell  I  you,  mix'd  I  with  west  |  -era  sen  |  -tisienteKm, 
Somesam  [  -plea  of  [  the  fin  |  -eat  O  {  -rimlalUm" 

Lobs  Btsoh  :  Beppo,  Stanza  XL^ 

UEASUBE  T.— IAMBIC  OF  FOUR  FBBT.  OR  TETRAMETER. 
Example  L — PreaMentt  of  Ae  Uni^  State$  of  America, 
•  First  stands  |  the  loft  |  -y  Wash  |  -ington. 


That  no   -ble,  great,  j  immor  |  -talosw; 
The  eld   -er  Ad  I  -amsnext  |  we  see; 
And  Jef  -ferson  |  comesnnm  |  -berthree; 
^en  Mad  |  -ison  |  is  fonrth,  |  you  know ; 
I^e  fifth  I  one  on  |  the  list,  )  Monroe ; 
The  sixth  I  an  Ad  I  -ama  comes  |  agtin ; 


And  Jack  ]  -son,  aev  |  -rath  in  |  tfcetnia{ 
Van  Bu  |  -ren,  eighth  j  upon  |  the  Gat; 
AndHar  \  -rison  J  counts  num  |  -bnniai; 
The  tenth  |  is  Ty  |  -ler,  in  )  his  tan; 
And  Polk,  I  elev  I -enth,  as  |  we  letrn; 
The  twelfth  |  is  Tay  |  -lor,  peo  \  -plenTl 
The  next  |  we  learn  |  some  &i  |  -tani*j  ' 
AxonmovM :  From  Nmapaptr,  IWl 

Example  IL—The  ^epkerd  Bard. 
"  The  bard  |  on  Ett  I  -rick's  moun  |  •tain  green  | 
In  Na  I  -tore's  bo  j  -som  naraed  |  had  been. 
And  OK  I  had  marked  |  In  for  |  -est  lone 
Her  beau  I  -ties  on  |  her  moun  |  -tain  throne; 


Had  seen  |  her  deck  |  the  wild  |  -wood  tree, 
And  star  |  with  snow  |  -y  gems  |  the  lea ; 
In  love  I  -ItlM  m/  t  -ours  paint  I  the  plain, 
And  BOW  I  the  moor  |  with  pur  \  -pie  grain  ; 
Itj  gold  I  ^en  mead  |  and  moun  |  -tain  sheer, 
Hjmi  viewed  |  the  Ett  |  -rick  wav  I  -tog  clear, 
Whm  ihttd  I  -iwSJ^eki  |  of  pur  [  -estanow 
Seemed  gras  |  -ing  in  |  a  wMld  |  belov." 
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'xampUIIL—7\Bo  Lanzas  from  EighSeen,  Addrested  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 


tp  I  -herd !  since  |  'tis  thine  |  to  boaat 
e  fas  I  -cinat  J  -ing  pow'rs  |  of  long, 
ar  I  abore  ( the  count )  •urn  host, 
lo  awdil  I  the  Mtu  |  -es'  rap  |  •pttSnt 
throng. 


The  Oirr  |  or  Ood  |  distrust  |  no  more. 
His  in  I  -spira  |  -tion  be  I  thy  guide; 
Be  heard  |  thy  harp  |  from  shore  )  to  shore. 
Thy  song's  |  rewaird  |  thy  conn  |  -try** 
pride." 

B.  BuxoH :  Vtnti  pr^fittd  to  tit  Qumw's  Wak$. 
Example  IV^^EUgiac  Statuoit"  in  Iambics  of  Four  feet  and  TJtru. 


I  a  dirge !  )  But  why  |  complain  ? 
nth  I -er  a  |  trium  {  -phal  strain 
len  Fu  I  -Koa'a  race  |  is  run ; 


'  J  -land  of  I  immor  |  -tal  boughs 
id  I  around  |  the  Chris  |  -tian's  brows, 
loae  glo  I  -rwiu  work  \  is  done. 


We  pay  (  a  high  |  end  ho  |  -lydebt; 
No  tears  |  of  pas  '  •sionate  |  regret 

Shall  stain  |  this  to  I  -tire  lay ;  [{ 
ni-wor  I  -thy,  Beau  f  -mont  I  were 
That  flings  { itself  |  on  wild  J  relief 
When  Samts  j  have  passed  |  away." 
Vi.  WoBi»woBTU :  Poetical  Work$,  First  complete  Amer.  Ed.,  p.  208. 
line,  the  iambie  tetrameter,  ia  a  &TOurite  one,  with  many  writers  of  English  TCne, 
<  been  much  used,  both  in  couplets  and  in  stanias.  Butler's  Hudibras,  Gay's  Fables, 
my  allegories,  most  of  Scott's  poetical  works,  and  some  of  Byitm's,  are  written  in 
■  of  this  measure.  It  is  liable  to  the  same  diTeniflcations  as  the  ureceding  meUe- 
-quent  admission  of  an  additional  short  syllable,  forming  double  rhyme,  seen* 
ily  to  adapt  it  to  a  fkmiliar,  humraoua,  or  burlesque  style.  The  foUowiag  may  suffice 
example ; — 

"Tiat,  this  I  largo  par  1  -eel brings  |  youfidtn^ 
Of  our  I  good  Dean's  |  eter  |  -nu  chiding; 
Of  Nel  I  -It's  pert  I  -ness,  Rob  |  -in's  Uaaingt^ 
And  Sher  |  -idan'a  |  perpet  |  -ual  teanngt. 
This  box  J  is  cramm'd  |  on  er  |  -ery  side 
'Vnth  Stu  I  -la'a  mag  |  -iate  1  -rial  pride." 

Db4N  Swift  :  BriHth  Poett,  YoL     p.  834. 
bUowing  Unea  haTc  fan  lyUaSlei  bx  each*  yet  ih»  measure  ia  not  iamUo  of  Ave  htt, 
t  of  four  with  hypennoter : — ' 

"There  was  |  in  an  J  -cientsage  |  pWoaepktr, 

Who  had  1  read  Al  |  -exan  |  -der  Jloss  eMr."— Buflar**  AidOnu. 
*'  I'll  make  |  them  senre  |  fiur  per  |  -pendiadan, 
Al  true  I  as  e'er  ]  wdle  us'd  ]  by  &ridUs,y«ra."— Fart  ii,  C.  Hi,  1.  lOSO. 

HEASUBE  TI,— IAMBIC  Of  THREE  FEET,  OR  TRnCBTER. 
Sxampte^ — To  Evening. 
**  2Tow  teach  J  me,  maid  |  compos'd. 
To  breathe  j  some  eoft  |  'eu'd  atnia." — CoBim,  p.  89. 
short  measure  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  uaad  alone  In  many  suoeaMdrc  eonplati; 
9  often  found  in  stansas,  sometimes  without  other  lengths,  but  moat  oommtmly  widl 
The  following  are  a  IIbw  examples  :-- 

Example  I^Two  aneient  Slhnuof,  out  of  Many. 


is  while  I  we  are  (  abroad, 
Jhall  we  I  not  touch  |  our  lyre ! 
sU  we  I  not  sing  |  an  ode? 
Shall  now  |  that  ho  |  -ly  fire, 
us.  I  that  strong  ]  -ly  glow'd, 
ji  thia  I  oold  air,  |  expire  ? 

Bbatton 


r  us  I  the  seph  |  -yr  blows, 
?ta  us  I  distUs  |  the  dew, 
c  US  I  unfolds  I  the  rose, 
&nd  How'n  I  dlapUy  |  their  hoe ; 


Though  in  |  the  ut  |  -most  peak, 

A  while  t  we  do  I  remain. 
Amongst  |  the  moun  |  -tains  blesk, 

Expos'd  I  to  sleet  |  and  rain, 
Ko  sport  I  oiir  hours  |  shall  break. 
To  ex  I  -ercise  |  our  vein." 
Dr.  JohTUon'i  Gram.  p.  13 ;  Jo/m  JSum'f ,  p.  2M. 

Example  II. — Ada  and  Galalea. 


For  us  I  the  win  |  -ters  rain, 

Por  us  I  the  sum  |  -tners  shino. 
Spring  swells  |  for  us  |  the  grain. 
And  au  J  'tumn  bleeda  I  uie  TtBe.** 
JoBH  Gat:  Br jiCuA /^wto,  YoL  vii*  p.  STflL 

Exampie  III. — "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharstn: 


e  king  |  was  on  |  hu  throne, 
The  sa  [  -traps  thronged  |  the  hall ; 
thou  J  -sand  bright  j  lamps  shone 
3*er  that  |  highfes  [  -tivd. 
thou  I  -sand  cups  |  of  gold. 
In  Ja  t  -dah  deemed  |  diTiao^ 
tio  I  -Tab's  Tos  j-sds,  hold 
rhe  god  I  -lesaHea  |  -thra'airfiiet 


In  that  I  same  hour  J  and  hall, 

The  fln  |  -gers  of  [  a  hand 
Came  forth  |  against  |  the  wall. 
And  wrote  I  as  if  {  on  sand : 
The  fin  |  -gers  of  |  a  man,— 

A      I  -ita  I  -ry  hand 
AloQU  )  the  let  |  -tars  ran, 
And  traced  |  them  like  |  a  wand**" 
LoBBBnuw:  VMm  y  BiMaaMpi 
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Example  IV. 

"Detcend,  |  celes  |  -tialflre, 
And  seize.  |  me  from  1  above, 
Melt  ma  |  in  flames  |  of  pure  |  doe  ire, 
A  BSC  I  -rifice  |  to  love.' 


Lyric  Stanzas. 

Let  joy  1  and  wor  |  -ship  spend 
The  rem  [  -nant  of  |  my  dayB, 
And  to  I  my  God,  |  my  soul  |  aiiffgnd. 

In  Bweet  I  perfumes  |  of  pnise." 
Watts:  PMmttaend  to Devotiim,  ^  St. 

Example  V. — Lyric  Stanzas. 


There,  ye  |  that  love  |  my  sav  ]  -wv,  ct 

There  I  |  would  fain  |  have  place 
Amongst  |  your  thrones,  I  or  at  |  yosrin;, 
So  I  I  might  see  |  his  face." 
WATTfi  :  Same  *nmt»  "Harm  Ljfriem"  p.  71. 
-England's  Dead. 

But  let  I  the  sound  |       on  ! 

It  hath  I  no  tone  |  of  dreftd 
Forthose  |  that  from  I  theirtoUs  |  anene; 
— T^WsBlum  [  -berEng  |  -land's  doa." 
Hehahs  :  Poetical  Workt,  Vol.  ii,  p.  61. 
The  following  examples  have  Bome  of  the  common  diTersifieotions  mlieady  notioedv&der 
tiM  longer  meBsures : — 

Example  /. — **Lanffuedoeian  Air.*' 


**  I  would  I  begtn  I  the  mu  |  -sic  here. 
And  so  I  my  soul  I  should  rise : 
O  for  I  some  hcav'n  |  -ly  notes  |  to  bear 
My  Bpir  |  -it  to  |  the  slues  ! 

Exampie  VI f 

"The  hur  I  -ricane  |  hath  might 
Along  j  the  In  |  -dian  shore, 
A  nd  far,  [  by  Oan  I  -gee"  banks  |  at  night. 
Is  heard  |  the  ti  |  -ger's  loar. 


"L3w  IS  I  a  hunt  |  -er  boy. 

Who  makes  |  young  hearts  |  his  |my; 
And  in  \  his  nets  |  of  joy 
Ensnares  |  them  night  |  and  day. 


In  vain  |  conceal'd  |  they  lie, 
Love  tracks  I  them  ev'  |  -ry  where ; 

la  vain  |  aloft  |  they  flv, 

Love  ahoota  |  them  fly  |  -ing  Uiere. 


But  'tis  1  his  joy  |  most  sweet. 
At  earl  I  -y  ^wn  1  to  trace 

The  print  |  of  Beau  |  -ty's  feet. 
And  give  )  Uie  tiem  |  -Uer  chase. 


Exampie  II. 
**  Flow  on,  I  thou  ihin  I  -ing  rivsr. 
But  ere  ]  thou  reach  |  the  sea. 
Seek  El  |  -la*B  bower,  |  and  jive  her 
The  wreaths  1 1  fling  |  o'er  thee. 


And  most  |  he  loves  |  through 

To  track  |  those  foot  |  -steps  Cur, 
For  then  |  the  boy  |  dotii  know. 
None  trsck'd  |  before  |  him  then." 
BIooKs's  Melodiet  ontf  XatioHol  Am^  p.  374. 

From  a  **PortWfveM  Air." 

But^  I  in  wand'  |  -ring  tJkitAer, 

Thou  find  I  she  mocks  |  my  piay'r. 
Then  leave  |  those  wreaths  |  to 
Upon  I  thie  c(dd  I  bank  there." 

MoOBB :  liame  f'ot»me,  p.  !61. 
Example  III. — Resignation. 


O  Res  I  -igns  |  -tion  !  yet  |  unsang, 
TTntoach'd  |  by  for  |  -mer  strains ; 
Though  claim  |  -ing   ev  |  -ery  mu  |  -te't 
Andev  I  -wyjM  |  -et'spoinsl  [smile, 


My  love  1 
Thou  art 
Of  all  I  my  joys; 
Without  I  thee,  I 
^ould  sure  I  -ly  die 
For  want  |  of  ndse. 


AU  oth  I  -er  du  |  -ties  cres  |  -ccmtsue 

Of  vir  I  -tue  faint  |  -ly  bright ; 
The  glo  I  •rioui  con  {  -summa  |  -tioii,tboa, 
Which  flUs  I  her  orb  |  with  light  1 " 
YouNO :  BrUiih  Poets,  Vol.  viii,  p.  ST?- 

UEASUBS  Vn.— IAMBIC  OF  TWO  FEET,  OR  BIUErER. 

Example. — A  Scolding  Wife. 

S. 

Then  said  |  his  wife, 
I'll  have  I  no  strife 
With  you,  I  sweet  Dsa; 
As  'tis  I  your  mind* 
I'll  let  I  you  find 
I  am  I  your  man. 
6. 

And  fret  |  I  will. 
To  keep  |  you  still 
Enjoy  I  -ing  life ; 
So  you  I  may  be 
Content  |  with  me^ 
A  scold  I  -iBjcwife." 


1. 

"There  was  (  a  man 
Whose  name  |  was  Dan, 
Who  sel  I  -dom  spoke ; 
'BiM  part  |  -ner  sweet 
He  thus  [  did  greet, 
¥nthout  I  a  joke : 
i. 

-ly  wife, 
I  the  life 


3. 

O,  prec  I  -ioua  one. 
Let  thy  I  tongue  nm 
In  a  I  sweet  fret ; 
And  this  I  will  give 
A  chance  |  to  live, 
A  long  I  time  yet. 
4. 

When  thou  I  dost  scold 
So  loud  I  and  bold, 
Tm  kept  I  awake  ; 
But  if  I  thou  leave. 
It  will  I  me  grieve, 


TiU  lifb  I  flonake. 

Axa/nuom :  CmoimstilliraU;  ISU* 
lamhic  dimeter*  like  the  metre  of  three  iambs,  is  much  lass  firequently  used  alone  thn  in 
stanzas  with  longisr  lines ;  but  the  preceding  example  is  a  refutation  of  the  idm,  that  m 

geceis  ever  composed  wholly  of  this  measure,  or  that  the  two  fteteamwt  cOttBtitnte  aUae. 
L  Humphrey's  English  Prosody,  on  page  16th,  is  the  following  patogrsph;  which  iiBai 
onlj  de&otiTe  in  styles  but  erroneons  m  all  its  averments  ^— 
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**  Poems  are  nerer  composed  of  lines  of  two  [-]  feet  metre,  in  succession  :  they  [eombiaa< 
tions  of  two  feetj  are  only  u^d  occasionally  in  poems,  hymns,  odes,  &c.  to  cUversify  the 
metre ;  and  are,  in  no  cas^  lines  of  poetry,  or  verses ;  but  hemistics,  [/umiatich*,]  or  half 
lines.  The  shortest  metre  of  which  iambic  rerse  is  composed,  io  lines  successively,  is  that 
of  tbreeEeet;  and  this  is  tiie  shortest  metre  wAieA  can  be  denominated  lines,  or  Teraea;  and 
this  it  not  Jrg^uent'y  tued." 

In  ballads,  ditties,  hTmns,  and  versified  psalms,  scarcely  any  line  is  more  common  than  the 
iambic  trimeter,  here  denied  to  be  "frequently  used  ; "  of  which  species,  there  are  about 
seventy  lines  among  the  examples  above.  Dr.  Young's  poem  entitled  "  Resignation,"  has 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  such  lines,  and  as  many  more  of  iamluo  tetrameto:.  .His 

Ocean  "  has  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  latter,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
the  species  now  under  consideration ;  i.  e.,  iambic  dimeter.  But  how  can  the  metre  which 
predominates  by  two  to  one,  be  called,  in  such  a  case,  an  occssional  diversification  of  that 
which  is  less  frequent  i 

Lines  of  two  iambs  are  not  very  uncommon,  even  in  psalmody ;  and,  since  we  have  some 
lines  yet  shorter,  and  the  lengths  of  all  are  dctcrmiQed  only  by  the  act  of  measuring,  there 
is,  snrely,nopropriety  in  calling  dimeters  "  bemistichs,"  merely  becausethey  are  short.  The 
following  are  some  examples  of  this  measure  combined  with  longer  ones ; — 

Example  L—From  Psalm  CXLVIIL 


1,  2. 

"  Ye  bound  |  -less  realms  |  of  joy, 
Exalt  I  your  Ma  |  -ker's  &me  ; 
His  praise  |  your  songs  |  employ 
Above  I  the  star  (  -ry  finune : 

Your  voi  I  -COS  raise, 
Ye  Cher  I  -nbim. 
And  Ser  |  -aphim. 
To  sing  I  his  praise. 


3,  4. 

Thou  moon,  |  that  rul'st )  theniebt. 
And  suur  I  that  guid'st  I  the  day, 
Ye  glitt*  I  -ring  stars  j  of  ught. 
To  him  I  your  horn  |  -age  pay : 

His  praise  |  declare, 
Ye  heavens  1  above. 
And  elouds  [  that  move 
In  liq  I  -uid  air." 


ExampU  11^  From  Psalm  CXXXVL 
«•  To  God  I  the  might  |  -y  Lord, 
your  joy  |  -fnl  thanks  |  repeat ; 
To  him  I  due  praise  |  afford, 
as  good  I  as  he  I  is  great : 
For  Ood  J  diMtproTe 
Our  eon  1 -itant  friend, 
Hb  bound  I  -less  lore 
Shall  ner  t  -er  end."— A.  p.  164. 


The  Book  o/Piatme  in  Metre,  {teith  Com.  /Voyer,)  1819. 

Example  III. —  Gloria  Patri. 
••To  God  t  the  Fa  |  -ther,  Son, 
And  Spir  |  -it  ev  |  -er  blesa'd, 
Eter  I  -nal  Three  |  in  One, 
All  wor  I  -ship  be  |  addresa'd ; 
As  here  |  -tofoira 
It  was,  I  is  now. 
And  shall  |  be  so 
For  ev  |  -ermore."— A.  p.  179, 


Example  I V.— Part  of  Psalm  IIL 


[O]  "  Lord,  I  how  man  [  -y  are  1  my  foes 

How  man  j  -y  those 
That  [now]  }  in  arms  |  against  |  me  rise ! 

Jtfany  |  are  they 
Thetof  I  my  life  |  distrust  |  -fully  |  thiusay: 
•  ifo  help  I  for  him  |  in  God  |  there  lies.' 


But  thou,  I  Lord,  art  |  my  shield  |  my  glory  ; 

Thee,  through  |  my  stoiy, 
Th'  exalt  I  -er  of  |  my  head  |  I  count ; 

Aloud  1 1  cried 
Unto  I  Jeho  I  -vah,  he  I  full  soon  |  replied. 
And  heard  |  me  from  |  his  ho  j  -ly  mount." 
Milton  :  PetUm*  Vertyied  ;  Britiah  PoeU,  VoL  il,  p.  161. 
Example  V. — Six  Lines  of  an  *'Air" 


When  he  |  returns* 
No  more  |  shemoumi. 


"As  when  |  the  dove 
Laments  |  her  love 
All  on  I  Uie  na  I  -ked  spray ; 

JoMV  a  AT :  BriitithPOet$t 
Rample  VL — Four  Stanzat  iff  an  Ode. 


But  loves  I  the  live  t- 


oL  Til(  p.  877. 


••xxTin. 

Gold  pleas  |  -ur©  buys  ; 

But  pleas  |  -ure  dies. 
Too  soon  I  the  gross  |  fruiti  |  -on  cloyi : 

Though  rapt  |  -urcs  court, 

The  sense  |  is  short ; 
Bat  vir  I  -tue  Un  |  -dies  lir  |  -ing  joyi : 

XXIX. 

Joyi  felt  I  alone ! 

Joys  ask'd J  of  none  I       [miss ; 
Which  Time's  |  and  For  |  -tune's  ar  |  -rows 

Joys  that  |  subsist. 

Though  fetes  I  re^t. 
An  nn  \  -preca  )  •riona,  end  |  -kM  hUss ! 


XXX. 

The  soul  I  reftn'd 
Is  most  { inclin'd 
To  or  I  -irp  m$r  |  -al  ex  |  -cellence ; 
All  vice  I  is  dull, 
A  knave  s  |  a  fo^ ; 
And  Yix  \  -tue  it  |  tha  child  |  of  Sense. 

ZXXI. 

The  vir  |  -taota  mind 
Nor  wave,  |  nor  wind, 
Nor  civ  I  -il  rage,  |  nor  ty  j  -rant*!  frown, 
llie  shak  I  -en  ball, 
Nnr  plan  |  -eta'  fall. 
From  its  |  firm  ba  I  -sis  can  1  dethrone." 


YooMo's  •'  OcBAX :  "Britith  Poets,  VoU  viii,  p.  277. 
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There  is  a  line  of  five  syllahlet  and  double  rhyme,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  iazabtc 
dinMter  with  a  supernumerary  short  tyllsble ;  and  which*  tl:#ngh  it  is  soseentiUe  of  tws 
other  divi^ons  into  two  feet,  we  preCsr  to  scan  in  this  manner,  because  it  naouly  altenaSei 
vitii  pure  iambics.  Twelre  auch  lines  occur  in  the  fallowing  extract : — 

Lon  Tbaksitoet. 


MConld  Love  |  for  erw 
Ron  like  |  a  riT«r, 
And  Time's  |  endearow 

Be  tried  |  in  vain,— 
No  oth  I  -er  pleastira 
With  tlus  I  could  measure  ; 
And  like  |  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  I  the  chain. 


But  linee  |  onraightii^ 
Ends  not  |  in  djiny. 
And.  formed  |  iotnjimfft 

Love  plumes  |  hia  vin^; 
Then  for  |  this  reaant 
Let's  love  |  aseaaon  ; 
But  let  )  that  seastNi 
Be  on  I  -ly  spring." 


Lord  Bxhon  :   See  Everetfa  Vtn^icaiion,  p.  19 ;  Fowln'a  E.  Gram.  p.  6M. 
MBASXmE  Vm.— IAMBIC  OF  ONE  FOOT.  OB  MONOMETEEL 

"The  shortest  form  of  the  Enslish  lambie,"  says  Lindley  Murray,  "eon^bts  of  en  !»• 
bus,  with  an  additional  short  syllable  :  as, 

Disdaining,  I  Consenting, 

Complaining^  |  Repenting. 

We  have  no  poem  of  tlus  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in  stanxas.   The  Iambus,  witk 
this  addition,  coinddaa  witii  the  Amphibrach." — Murrojf'a  Gram.  12mo^  p.  204 ;  Svo^p.  2H. 
This,  or  the  aubstanee  of  it,  has  been  repeated  by  niany  other  authm.   Everett  varsta 
language  and  illustration,  but  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  See  E.  Vtrt^.  p.  16. 

Now  there  are  sundry  examples  which  ma^  be  cited  to  show,  that  uie  iambus,  wiftoat 
•ny  additional  syllable,  and  without  the  liability  of  being  confounded  with  as  other  tout, 
nay,  and  sometmica  does,  stand  as  a  line,  and  suBtain  a  regular  rhyme.  The  CaUoiriii 
pieces  contain  instances  of  this  sort : — 

Example  /.— "floto  to  Ketp  Lent." 
"Is  this  I  a  Fast,  J  to  keep  No :— Tib  |  a  Fast  |  to  dole 


l^e  lard  (  -er  lean 
And  clean 
From  fat  |  of  neata  {  and  sheep  i 

Is  it  I  to  quit  I  the  dish 
Offlesh^yetatiU 

The  plat  |  -ter  high  {  with  fish  ? 


Is  it  I  to  fast  I  an  hour. 
Or  ragg'd  |  to  go, 
Or  show 
A  down  I  -cast  look  |  and  sour  } 


Thy  aheaf  |  of  wheat. 
And  meat. 
Unto  I  the  bun  |  -gry  aouL 

It  is  I  to  fast  I  from  stri£e. 
From  (rid  |  debate. 
And  hate; 

To  cir  I  -cumdse  { thy  life ; 


To  show  {  a  heart  |  grief-rent ; 
To  starve  |  thy  aia. 

Not  H» : 

Ay,  that's  [  to  keep  |  thj  Lent"  . 
RoBBHT  Hbuick  :  Clapp'e  Pknmvt,  p.  tt. 

Example  II.— "To  Mary  Ann." 
[This  singular  arrangement  of  seventy-two  separate  iambic  feet,  I  find  without  intenuHMt 
pottOt,  and  leave  it  so.   It  seems  intended  to  be  read  in  three  or  more  different  ways,  sad 
the  punctuation  required  by  one  mode  of  reading  would  not  wholly  suit  an  other.] 


"Your  face 

Your  tongue 

Your  wit 

So&ir 

So  sweet 

So  sharp 

First  brat 

Then  drew 

Then  hit 

Mine  eye 

Mine  ear 

Mine  heart 

Mine  eye 

Mine  ear 

Mine  heart 

To  like 

To  learn 

To  lore 

Tour  face 

Tour  tongue 

Tour  wit 

Both  lead 

Doth  teach 

Doth  move 

Your  face 

Tour  tongue 

Tour  wit 

With  beams 

With  sound 

With  art 

Doth  blind 

Doth  charm 

Doth  rule 

Mine  eye 

Mine  ear 

Mine  heart 

Mine  eye 

Mine  ear 

Mine  heart 

With  life 

With  hope 

With  skin 

Your  face 

Your  tongue 

Tour  wit 

Dothfted 

Doth  feast 

DothfiU 
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O  face 

With  frowns 
Wrong  not 

Mine  eye 
Thin  eye 

Shall  joy 
Your  face 

Toserre 


O  tongne 

With  cheek 
Vex  not 

Mine  en 
This  ear 

ShaU  bend 
Your  tongue 

To  trust 


O  wit 

With  smart 
Wound  not 

Mine  heart 
This  heart 

Shall  awear 
Your  wit 

To  fear." 


Akoktmoits  :  Sundry  Ameriean  Jtwtpapen,  in  1849. 
Example  III. —  Umbrellas. 
"  The  late  Oeoige  Canning,  of  whom  Byron  said  that '  it  was  his  happiness  to  be  at  once 
a  wit.  poet,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  excellent  in  all/  ia  the  author  of  the  ft^Uowingelerer 
jeu  i esprit : "  [except  three  lines  hero  added  in  brackets  :] 


**  I  saw  I  a  man  |  with  two  |  nmbrellas, 
(One  of  j  the  Ion  [  -gestkind  |  of  fellowv,) 
When  it  rained, 
Meet  &  I  lady 
On  the  I  shady 
Side  of  [  thirty  |  -three, 
Uiova  I  one  of  |  these  rain  |  -dispoUers. 
•I  see,' 
Says  she, 

*  Tonrqual  |  -ity  |  of  mar  |  -cy  is  j  notitrain- 
ed. 


I.  BPaiwo. 

The  euck  I  -oo  then,  |  on  er  |  -ery  tree, 
Mocks  mar  |  -riedmen,  J  for  thus  |  sings  he, 

Cuckoo'; 

Cuckoo',  I  eackoo', —  |  O  word  |  of  fear, 
ITnpleaa  |  -ing  to  |  a  mar  |  -ried  ear ! " 


[Not  slow  I  to  comprehend  I  en  inkling. 
His  eye  I  with  wag  |  -gish  fan  |  -mour 
twinkling,] 

Iteplied  I  he,  *Ma*am» 

Be  calin; 
This  one  |  under  )  my  arm 

Is  rotten,  [iinR-] 
[And  can  l-not  aave  |  you  fmta  [  a  spriiut- 

Besides,  [  to  keep  I  you  dry, 
'Tis  plain  |  that  you  1  as  well  |  as  I, 
•  Can  lift  I  your  cotton. '  " 
See  7%e  E$$ex  Count}/  Freeman,  VoL  i,  No.  1. 

Example  IV^^Skreda  of  a  Song. 


2.  WIWTBK. 

"When blood  I  isnipp'd,  |  endways  |  befoul. 
Then  night  |  -ly  sings  |  the  star  |  -ing  owl, 

To-v>ho ; 

To-whit,  I  to-who,  |  a  mer  |  -ry  note, 
While  greaaj  -y  Jou  [  doth  keel  |  thepot." 


Srakspeabb  :  Love  $  Labour  '<  Lott,  Act  v,  Sc.  3. 
Example  V. — Puck's  Charm. 
I  When  k»  hat  uttered  the  fifth  line,  he  equeetes  a  Juice  on  Lyiander't  eyea.] 


*'  On  the  ground, 
Sle^  tound: 
1*11  apply 
To  your  eye, 
Oentle  )  lover,  |  remedy. 


AVhen  thou  wak'stt 

Thou  tak'tt 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  I  former  |  lady's  eye."» 
Idem  :  Midsummer- Night' a  Dream,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 


ORDER  n.  — TROCHAIC  VERSE. 
In  Troebaic  verse,  the  stress  is  laid  on  tbe  odd  sytlables,  and  tbe  even  ones  ire  short. 

Single-rbymed  trochaic  otnits  the  final  short  s^rHable,  that  it  may  end  with  a  long  one ; 
for  tbe  common  doctrine  of  Murray,  Chandler,  Churchill.  Bullions,  Butler,  Everett, 
Fowler,  Weld,  Wells,  and  others,  that  this  chief  rhyming  sylluble  is '  W(it<tona2  "  to  tbe 
real  number  of  feet  in  the  line,  is  manifestly  incorrect.  One  long  syllable  is,  in  some 
iastftnces,  used  at  a  foot ;  but  it  is  ono  or  more  thort  tyUahlet  only,  that  wo  can  pro- 
perly admit  ai  kypermeter.  Iambics  and  trocbaics  often  occur  in  the  same  poem ; 
but,  in  cither  order,  written  with  exactness  tbe  number  of  feet  is  always  the  number 
tbe  long  syllables. 

Examples  from  Gray'$  Bard. 


CM 

"Suin  I  leise  thee,  |  ruihtett  I  king! 
Confa  I  -sion  on  |  thy  ban  |  -ners  wait, 
Thongh.  fiom'd  |  by  Con  \  -quest's  aim  ' 

•eon  wing. 
They  mock  |  the  air  |  with  i  )  -die  state. 
Helm,  nor  \  hawberk't  \  twitted  \  maU, 
N'ore'en  |  thyrir  |  -tue8,ty  |  -rant,  shall 
ftrail." 


i 

race. 

Otve  am  |  -pie  room,  I  andveige  t  enough^ 
The  char  |  -acters  j  of  hell  t  to  trace. 
Hark  the  j  year,  and  I  mark  the  |  night, 
When  Sev  |  -cm  shul  |  re-ech  |  -o  with  | 
af&ight." 

"The  Bard,  a  Pindaric  Ode:"  £rttuA  Po0(«»  ToL  tU.  p.  281  and  282. 

*  TtMMnnSelw,  exe«pttbetwavhkhar«IUUdw4,  >raiM(f«iHMe.  Tta* oHmis  an  ptrtlj  tmhafa  ;  sad, ■•• 
ao7tliagtoi>>u>7ofoarproKidiiU,vLolly(o;  batltii  quwtkmabU  wbsOMr  Umj  an  notsa  pnptrl j  smpbuna- 
arte,  otCitio. 


(2). 


"Weavt  the  I  warp,  and  |  weave  the  J  woof. 
The    wind  |  -ing-sheet  1  of   Ed  I  -ward's 
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OBSERYATIOKS. 

Obs.  1.— TrocAide  twm  without  the  Jtnal  short  ayllsble,  ia  the  rame  u  iambic  wmtd  ba  iritk- 
out  the  tnttiEi/ short  BTllable; — it  being  quite  plain,  that  iamUc,  mc\itai^ti.,bteomet  tnehaut,ai 
ffl  iambic  no  longer.  Bat  trochaic,  retrenchea  of  iu  last  ihort  sjrllable,  is  trochaic  still ;  antl  cu 
no  otherwise  be  made  iambic,  than  bjr  the  prefixing  of  a  short  syllable  to  the  line.  Feet,  and  tit 
orders  of  verse,  are  distinguished  one  from  an  other  bv  two  things,  and  in  graeral  by  two  only :  tW 
number  of  syllables  taken  as  a  foot,  and  the  order  of  their  quantities.  Trochaic  rerae  is  always  ■ 
dintinguishnble  from  iambic,  as  iambic  is  from  any  other.   Tet  hare  we  several  grammarians  isi 

t>rosodtsts  who  contrive  to  confound  them— or  who,  at  least,  mistake  catalectic  trochaic  fercsto- 
ectic  iambic ;  and  that  too,  where  the  syllable  wanting  afifeeta  only  the  laat  foot,  and  m^tcs  i 
perhaps  but  a  common  and  needful  cnsura. 

Obs.  2. — To  suppose  that  iambic  verse  may  drop  its  Initial  short  syllable,  and  still  be  iusb^ 
still  be  measured  as  before,  is  not  only  to  take  a  single  long  syllable  for  a  foot,  not  only  to  recocetp 
a  pedal  caesurt  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  only  principle*  on  n&tl 
iambics  and  troehaies  can  be  discriminated.  Yet  Hiley,  of  Leeds,  and  Wells,  of  Audovcf,  vkik 
they  are  careful  to  treat  separately  of  these  two  orders  of  verse,  not  only  teach  thatanr  order  B>r 
take  at  the  end  "  an  additional  syllable,"  but  also  suggest  that  the  iambic  may  lirop  a  syllable  "ta 
the  first  foot,"  without  diminishing  the  number  of  feet,— without  changine  the  succession  of  qu» 
titles,— without  disturbing  the  mode  of  scansion !  "  Sometimes,"  say  taey,  (in  treating  of  isa- 
bieaj  "asyllable  ia  cut  ofi*  from  the  first  foot;  as, 

Prftise  I  to  God,  I  imm^r  |  -tal  pr&ine, 
FAr  I  the  I6ve  I  that  cr6wns  ]  our  d&yB."[ — BABBA.ri,D.1 
mUy'i  E.  Gram.,  Third  Edition,  London,  p.  124;  WelU't,  Third  Bdition,  p.  19^ 
Obs.  3. — Now  this  couplet  is  the  precise  exemplar,  not  only  of  the  thirty'Six  lines  of  which  it  a 
apart,  but  also  of  the  most  common  of  our  trochaic  metres;  and  if  this  may  be  thus  scanned  iati 
iambic  T^e,  so  may  all  other  trochaic  lines  in  existence:  distinction  between  the  two  ordnsmait 
then  be  worse  than  useless.     Bat  I  reject  the  doctrine,  and  trust  that  most  readers  wOI  easiy  etc 
its  absurdity.    A  piosodist  might  just  aa  well  scan  all  iambics  into  troehaies,  by  pronoaadaf 
each  initial  short  syllable  to  be  hypermeter.    For,  surely,  if  deficiency  may  be  discovoed  at  At 
beffinninff  of  measurement,  so  may  redundance.    But  if  neither  is  to  be  looked  for  before  Ac  ascss- 
urement  ends,  (which  supposition  is  certainly  more  reasonable,)  then  is  the  distinction  alnalf 
vindicated,  and  the  scansion  above-cited  is  shovrn  to  be  erroneous. 

Obs.  4. — But  there  are  yet  other  objections  to  this  doctrine,  other  errors  and  inconsiatescies  a 
the  teaching  of  it.  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  verse  as  this,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  "frur  iam- 
buses," from  one  of  which  "a  syllable  is  cut  of,"  is  subsequently  scanned  by  the  same  anthonsi 
being  composed  of  "  three  trochees  and  an  (wwtfiofia/ syllable ;  as, 

*  Haste  thee,  |  Nymph,  and  I  bring  with  |  thee 
Jest  and  I  youthful  I  Jolli  f  -fy.'— MiLTON." 

ire^'f  &A00I  Grumtmnr,  n.  SI. 

"  Vltil  I  apftrk  or  |  heflv'nly  \jUhme, 
aoit  Oh  I  qflil  this  I  ToAtm  [/rdm0."«[— Pope.] 

Riley's  English  Grammmr,  p.  ISL 
There  is,  in  the  works  here  cited,  not  only  the  inconsistency  of  teaching  two  very  different  iiisdei 
of  scanning  the  same  species  of  verse,  but  in  each  instance  the  scansion  is  wrong ;  for  all  tfaekasi 
in  question  are  trochaic  of  four feet, — single-rhymed,  and,  of  coarse,  catalectio,  and  en^ag  i^s 
eaesara,  or  elision.  In  no  metre  that  lacks  bat  one  syllable,  can  this  eort  of  foot  oecnr  el  dt 
begittnituf  of  a  line ;  yet,  as  we  see,  it  is  sometimes  imagined  to  be  thertt  by  those  who  have  mw 
been  able  to  find  it  at  the  end,  where  it  of  tenest  exists ! 

Obs.  5. — I  have  hinted,  in  the  main  paragraph  above,  that  it  is  a  common  error  of  oar  prosofA 
to  underrate,  by  one  foot,  the  measure  of  all  trochaic  lines,  when  they  terminate  with  ainglcrkyae; 
an  error  into  which  the^  are  led  by  an  other  as  gross,  that  of  taking  for  bTpenneter,     taett  m- 
ploa,  the  whole  rhyme  itself,  the  sound  or  syllable  most  indispenaablB  to  the  Terse. 
"  (For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  steertheir  eoorses.)" — Hudibra*. 
Iambics  and  trochi^os,  of  corresponding  metres,  and  exact  in  them,  agree  of  course  in  bott  tta 
namber  of  feet  and  the  number  of  syllables ;  but  as  the  former  are  slightly  redandantwith  dsable 
rhyme,  so  the  latter  are  deficient  as  much,  with  single  rhyme;  yet,  the  number  of  feet  may,  sad 
should,  in  these  cases,  be  reckoned  the  same.  An  estimable  author  now  living  says,  **  Trochsic 
veise,  with  an  additional  long  syllable,  is  the  same  as  iambic  verse,  without  the  taitUI  abort  ayOs* 
ble."— JV.  Butier'e  PncHcal  Omm.  p.  193.  This  instruction  is  not  quite  accurate.  Nor  woaU  it 
be  so,  even  if  there  could  be  "  iambic  verse  without  the  initial  short  syllable."  and  if  it  were  «a> 
versally  true,  that,  "  Trochaic  verse  ma^  take  an  additional  itmg  syllable."— Foiftlie  add)* 
tion  and  subtraction  here  suggested,  will  inevitably  make  the  dtnerence  of  a  foot,  between  dM 
measures  or  verses  said  to  be  the  same ! 

Obs.  6. — >'  I  doubt,"  says  T.  O.  Churchill,  "  whether  the  troehaie  can  be  eonaidered  aa  a  legiti- 
uate  Engliab  measure.  Alt  the  examples  of  it  given  by  Johnson  have  an  additional  loeg  ayllabb 
at  the  end :  but  titeae  are  iaa^ies,  if  we  look  upon  the  additional  sjllahlo  to  he  at  the  begjn^ag, 
which  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  mxuw."—Chyrehm's  New  Gram.  p.  990.  Tbsdeabt, 
ridiculous  as  must  be  all  reasoning  in  support  of  it,  the  author  seriously  endesvonrt  to  raise  ian 
a  general  conviction  that  we  have  no  troehaie  order  of  verse!  It  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice 
here  all  his  remarks.  "An  additionat  long  syllable'''  Johnson  never  dreamed  of — "  at  the  esid  " — 
"at  tba  beginoing  "— or  anywhere  else.  For  he  discriminated  metres,  not  by  the  numbs-  offtet, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  bat  by  the  unmber  of  lyllables  he  found  in  each  hue.  His  doctrine  b 
this ;  "  Our  iambick  measure  comprises  verses— Of  four  syllables,— Of  six,— Of  eight, — Of  tes. 
Oiutrochaick  measures  are — Of  three  syllables, — Of  five,— Of  seven.  These  are  the  measure*  mbiei 
are  note  in  use,  and  above  the  rest  those  of  seven,  eight  and  ten  syllables.  Onr  ancient  poets 
wrote  verses  sometimes  of  twelve  syllables,  as  Drayton's  Polyolbion ;  and  of  fonrleen,  asCh^man's 

•  Sea  exetdsss  In  Puaetaatlon,oapa|s  757,of  tUs  wotk.— fl.  B. 
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Homer."  "  We  have  another  measure  verjr  quick  *ad  lively,  ud  therefore  nneh  used  in  flongtt 
which  may  be  called  the  atuuiaticA. 

'  May  I  f;6vern  mj  pension  with  absalute  stray. 
Ana  grow  wiser  and  better  an  life  wears  away.'i)i*.  Pitpg. 
"  In  this  metsora  a  syllable  is  often  retrenched  rrotn  the  drst  foot,  [;]  a*  [,] 
'  When  present  we  Idve,  and  when  absent  agriw, 
I  think  not  of  I'ru  [,]  nor  I'ris  of  me.'  Drydan. 
■*  Those  maaaares  are  raried  by  many  comomatioDS,  and  somttiines  by  douUs  tnduigi,  idtberwith 
or  Arithont  rhyme,  as  in  the  hsroick  measure. 

'  'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  k«, 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  kermfler.'  Addison, 
*■  So  in  that  of  eight  syllables. 

'  They  neither  added  nor  confounded. 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded.'  Prior. 

"  In  that  of  seren^ 

*  For  resistance  I  could  fear  none. 
Bat  with  twenty  ships  had  done, 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon, 
Hast  achieved  with  six  alone.'  Ghter. 
*■  To  these  measures  and  their  laws,  may  be  reduced  every  species  of  Enslish  Terse."— Dr.  Jok»- 
aon't  Oramnuir  of  the  Englith  Tongue,  p.  14.    See  his  Quarto  Diet.     Here,  except  a  few  lest 
important  remarxs,  and  sundry  examples  of  the  metres  named,  is  Johnson's  whole  tckemt  of 
Tersification. 

Obs.  7- — How,  when  a  prosodist  judges  certain  examples  to  "  have  an  additional  long  syllable 
at  the  end,"  he  can  "  look  upon  the  additional  syllable  to  be  at  the  beginning,"  is  a  matter  of 
narrel;  yet,  to  abolish  trochaics,  Churchill  not  only  docs  and  advises  this,  but  imagines  short 
syllables  removed  sometimes  from  the  beginning  of  lines ;  while  sometimes  tie  couples  final  short 
syllables  with  initial  long  ones,  to  malie  iajnbs,  and  yet  does  not  alwavs  count  these  as  feet  in  the 
verse,  when  he  has  done  so  !  Johnson's  instructions  are  both  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
by  this  grammarian.  I  have  therefore  cited  them  the  more  fully.  The  first  syllable  being  re- 
trenched from  an  anapetl,  there  remains  an  iambua.  But  what  countenance  has  Johnson  lent  to 
the  gross  error  of  reckoning  such  a  foot  an  anapest  still  ?— or  to  that  of  commencing  the  meas- 
urement of  a  line  by  including  asylUblenot  used  by  thepoet  7  The  preeedingstania  from  Glover, 
is  (rocAate  o/*  four  feet;  the  odd  lines  full,  and  of  course  making  double  rhyme;  the  even  lines 
eatalectic,  and  of  course  ending  with  a  long  syllable  counted  as  afoot.  Johnson  cited  it  merely  aa 
an  example  of  "double  endings,"  imagining  in  it  no  "additional  syllable,"  except  perhaps  ihe'two 
which  terminate  the  two  trochees,  "  fear  none  "  and  "  Vernon."  These,  it  may  be  inferred,  he 
improperly  conceived  to  be  additional  to  the  regular  measure ;  because  he  reckoned  measures  by 
the  number  of  syllables,  and  probably  supposed  single  rhyme  to  be  the  normal  form  of  all  rhyming 
▼erse. 

Obs.  8.— There  is  false  scansion  in  many  a  school  grammar,  but  perhaps  none  more  uncouthly 
&Iee,  than  Churchill's  pretended  amendments  of  Johnson's.  The  second  of  these — wherein  "  the 
old  i«ten[-]fbot  iambic  "  is  professedly  found  in  two  lines  of  Olover's  trochaic  tetrameter — I  shall 
quote : — 

*'  In  the  anapBStic  measure,  Johnson  himself  allows,  that  a  syllable  is  often  retrenched  from  the 
first  foot ;  yet  ne  jfives  at  an  example  of  trochaic  with  an  additional  u/lkMe  at  the  end  of  the  eevn 
Unm  a  stanxa,  which,  by  adopting  the  same  principle,  would  be  in  the  iambic  measure : 
F6r  t  Wsis- 1  tanco  1  I  coald  feOr  {  nane. 
But  I  wtth  tw^n  1 1;  ships  |  hfid  d6ne, 
'  What   thOu,  brfive  I  ini  hap  |  p«  Vii-  |  n6n, 
Hftst  1  Aehifv'd  I  with  six  |  il&e. 
In  fact,  Ihettcondand  fourth  lines  here  stamp  theeharacter  of  thcnesnre;  which  is  theoid 

seven  [-J/ooi  iati^ic  broken  into  four  and  three,  VITB  AX  additional  btluslb  at  tub  BEOIN- 
nmo.—ChurehiWs  New  Oram.  p.  391. 

After  these  obsorvatioDs  and  criticisms  ooDcerniiig  tbe  trochuc  order  of  vene,  I  pro- 
ceed to  eay,  troohaics  connst  of  the  following  measares,  or  metree :  » 

MEASURE  I.— TROCHAIC  OF  EIGHT  FEET,  OK  OCTOMETER. 
Examine  J.—'^The  Raven."— First  Two  out  of  Eighteen  Stanza$. 

1. 

"  Once  up  I  -on  a  |  midnight  I  dreuy,  \  while  I  |  pondered,  |  weak  and  |  weary, 
Orer  |  mdiijl  H  \  quaint  and  |  dirioiis  |  volume  {  of  for  |  -gotten  |  lore, 
While  X  I  nodd!e«l,  |  nearly  |  napping,  )  sudden  |  -ly  there  |  came  a  |  tasting, 
Aa  of  I  tome  one  j  gently  rapping,  |  rapping  |  at  my  |  chamber  |  door. 
*'Tis  some  |  visit  |  -or,'  1 1  muttered,  |  'tapping  I  at  my  |  chamber  [  don^ 
Only  I  this,  and  |  nothing  |  more.' 
2. 

Ah !  die  |  -tinctly  1 1  re  |  -member  |  it  was  I  in  the  |  bleak  Do  |  •eember. 
And  each  { tipHruie  \  dying  |  ember  |  wrought  its  J  ghost  up  |  -on  the  |  floor ; 
Eager  |  -ly  1 1  wished  the]  morrow  ; —  |  vainly  |  nad  I  |  tried  to  [  borrow 
Pr«n  my  ]  books  eur  [  -cease  of  |  sorrow—  |  sorrow  |  for  the  |  loit  Le  |  -nor»— 
Fbr  the  |  rare  and  |  rMSitU  \  maiden,  J  whom  the  |  angels  |  name  Le  |  -nor« — 
NameleiM  |  here  for  |  erer  |  -more." 

Edoab  a.  Fob  :  Amtriem  SmieuJ^  Februarf,  1840. 
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Double  rhymes  being  leM  common  than  single  ones,  In  the  same  nroportion,  is  this  Ions 
verse  less  frequently  terminated  with  a  full  trochee,  than  with  a  single  long  syllable  eo^ntea 
as  a  foot.  The  species  of  measure  is,  however,  to  he  reckoned  the  same,  though  eataleetic. 
By  Lindley  Hurray,  and  a  number  who  implicitlv  re-utter  what  he  teaches,  the  verae  oC 
lit  ttvehe0$,  in  which  ore  tteehe  *yUabl«t  only,  is  said  "  to  be  (A«  kmgut  Trochaic  line  that  oar 
language  admits."— Jfwmiy'*  Oetmo  Gram.  p.  257 ;  WtUt  E.  Oram.  p.  211,  The  eum^ln 
prodnoed  here  will  sofBdrtitly  ■how'  the  inaecunoy  of  their  umtlon. 

JSxtmpU  11^  '*The  Shadow  of  the  ObdUk.**—Last  two  Sbmau. 

8. 

<*  Herds  are  |  feeding  I  in  the  I  Forum,  |  as  in  |  old  E  |  -vandex's  ( time : 
Tumbled  |  from  the  j  steep  Tar  |  -peian  |  every  |  pile  that  I  sprang  sub  |  -lime. 
Sbange  I  that  |  vhatseemcd  |  most  in  |  -constant  |  shoola  tiie  |  most  a  |  -biding  |  pnife; 
Strange !  that  j  what  is  |  hourly  |  moving  |  no  mn  |  -tation  |  can  re  I  -move : 
Ruined  |  lies  the  I  cirque  !  the  |  cAarwto,  I  longs  I -go,  have  |  ceaaea  to  |  roll — 
E'en  the  |  Obe  |  •lisk  is  |  broken  |  — buttlie  |  ihadov  |  still  ia  |  whole. 

9. 

Out  a  I  -las !  if  |  mightiest  |  empires  |  leave  so  |  little  f  mark  be  I  -hind. 

How  much  I  loss  must  J  heroes  |  hope  for,  [  in  the  J  wreck  of  |  nnman  [  kind  ! 

Less  than  |  e'en  this  |  darksome  |  picture,  )  which  I  |  tread  be  |  -neath  my  |  feet. 

Copied  I  by  a  I  lifeless  |  moonbeam  |  on  the  |  pebbles  (  of  the  I  street ; 

Binco  if  I  Cscsar's  |  best  am  |  -bition,  |  living,  {  was,  to  |  be  re  |  -nowned, 

'What  shall  |  Cesar  |  leave  be  J  -hindhimt  f  save  the  [  shadow  |  of  a  |  sound?" 

T.  W.  Pabsons  :  LowU  and  Carier's  "Pioneer,"  VoL  i,  p.  IJO. 

EwmjAe  III. — "  The  Slaves  of  Martinique." — iVine  Couplets  out  of  Thirly-nM. 
"Beams  of  |  noon,  like  |  burning  |  lances,  |  through  the  I  tree-tops  |  flash  and  |  glistCB, 
As  she  I  stands  be  |  -fore  her  |  lover,  |  with  raised  |  face  to  |  look  and  |  listen. 

Dark,  but  J  comely,  |  like  the  |  maiden  |  in  the  |  ancient  J  Jewish  )  song. 
Scarcely  |  has  the  [  toil  of  |  task-fields  (  done  her  |  graceful  |  beauty  |  wrong. 

He,  the  |  strong  one,  |  and  the  |  manly,  I  with  the  j  vassal's  |  garb  and  |  hoe. 
Holding  I  still  his  |  spirit's  |  birthright,  [  to  his  |  higher  |  nature  ]  true ; 

Hiding  I  deep  the  1  ttrengthening  \  purpose  |  of  a  I  freeman  |  in  his  ]  heart. 

As  the  I  Greegree  |  holds  his  |  Fetish  |  from  the  [  white  man's  |  gaze  a  |  -part. 

Ever  I  foremost  |  of  the  |  toilers,  |  when  the  |  driver's  |  morning  1  horn 
Calls  a  I  -way  to  |  stifling  |  millhouae,  |  or  to  |  fldds  of  |  cane  and  |  com ; 

Fall  the  I  keen  and  |  burning  I  lashes  |  never  |  on  his  [  back  or  |  limb ; 
Scarce  with  |  look  or  )  word  of  |  censure,  |  turns  the  |  driver  |  unto  |  him. 

Yet  his  I  brow  is  J  always  {  thoughtful,  |  and  his  [  eye  is  |  hard  and  |  stem ; 
Slm?9rj/'»  I  last  ana  |  humblest  |  lesson  I  he  has  |  nev^  |  deigned  to  { leanu" 

**And,  at  I  evening  j  when  his  |  ctanrades  I  dance  be  {  -fare  their  |  master's  |  doc«, 
F<^ding  I  arms  and  |  knitting )  forehead,  |  stands  he  |  ulent  |  over  ]  -more. 

Ood  be  I  praised  for  |  every  |  instinct  |  which  re  I  -bets  a  I  -gainst  a  |  lot 

Whete  Uie  |  brute  sur  |  -vivea  the  |  human,  )  and  man's  |  upright  |  form  is  |  not ! " 

J.  Q.  Whtttiee  :  National  Era,  attd  lOAer  2fewipaytmr»,  Jan.  IMS. 

Example  IV.~"The  Present  Otsis/'—Two  ^anzat  out  of  tixteen. 
"  Once  to  I  every  )  man  and  |  nation  |  comes  the  |  moment  |  to  de  |  -ddc, 
In  the  I  strife  of  |  Truth  with  |  Falsehood,  |  for  the  |  good  or  |  evil  I  side  ; 
Some  great  |  cause,  God's  [  new  Mes  |  -siah,  |  offering  \  each  the  |  bloom  or  |  blight. 
Parts  tbe  |  goats  up  |  -on  the  |  left  hand,  }  and  the  1  sheep  up  |  -on  the  |  right. 
And  the  I  choiee  goes  |  by  for  |  -ever  |  'twixt  that  f  darkness  |  and  that  |  %hu 

Have  ye  |  chosen,  [  0  my  |  people,  |  on  whose  [  party  |  ye  shall  [  stsnd. 
Ere  the  |  Doom  from  [  iu  worn  |  sandals  |  ehaken  the  J  dust  a  (  -gainst  oor  |  luid^ 
Though  the  |  cause  of  |  evil  )  prosper,  |  yet  the  |  Truth  a  |  -lone  is  |  strong, 
And,  al  |  -beU  she  I  wander  |  outcast  I  now,  I  [  see  a  J  -round  her  |  throng 
Koope  of  I  beauti  ]  -ful  tallj  angels  |  to  en  | -shield  ner  ]  from  all  |  wrong," 

Jambs  Rdssbli,  Lowell  :  Uberator,  September  4th,  1845. 

Example  V.—T^e  Seaton  of  love^A  tkort  Extract, 
"  In  the  I  Spring,  a  |  fuller  |  crimson  |  comes  up  j  -on  the  |  robin's  |  breast; 
Jn  the  j  Spring,  the  |  wanton  |  lapwmg  |  gets  him  |  -self  an  |  other  [  crest ; 
In  the   Spring,  a  I  UwUsr  |  iris  |  changes  ]  on  the  |  bunished  |  dove ; 
In  the  I  Spiii^t  a  )  yoongmao's  |  fancy  )  lightly  )  turns  to  |  tlunighta  of  ( lore^ 
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Then  her  |  cheek  was  1  pale,  and  |  thinner  |  than  ihonld  |  be  for  |  one  ao  |  jomg ; 

And  her  |  eyes  on  |  all  my  I  motions,  |  with  a  J  mute  ob  |  -aerrance,  |  hung. 

And  1 1  laid,  ■  My  |  cotuin  |  Amy,  |  apeak,  ano  |  apeak  the  |  tru^  to  [  me; 

Trust  me,  |  oouain,  |  all  the  |  ourrent  |  of  my  ]  bdng  |  aeti  to  [  thee.' 

IVmsu  &y  Alfred  TBNiiTaoH,  VoL  ii*  p.  80* 
l^ochaio  of  «sht  ftet.  H  these  aundry  examples  viU  tnggtst,  is  much  oftener  met  'with 
than  tamUo  of  the  same  number ;  and  yet  itis  not  a  ftmu  rery  frequently  adopted.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  it  reqnirea  a  cwaiderable  »nse  after  the  fourth  fbot ;  at  which 
place,  one  might  diride  it,  and  so  redoce  each  eouplet  to  a  stann  of  ibnr  lines,  rimilar  to  the 
fbUowing  ezunples. — 

Past  or  a  Sam,  ix  DuLoora. 


Stt-via. 

"  Corin,  I  cease  this  |  idle  |  teaBing ; 

Love  that's  |  forc'd  is  |  harsh  and  {  so 
If  the  I  loTer  |  be  dia  |  -pleasing, 

To  per  I  -Bist  dis  |  -goats  the  {  more." 

CoRIIf. 

"  Tis  in  I  Tain,  in  |  vain  to  [  fly  me, 
Syleia,  |  I  will  |  still  pur  I  -sue ; 
Twenty   thousand  |  times  de  |  -ny  me, 
I  will  I  kneel  and  |  weep  a  |  -new." 


Part  op  a 


1. 


Lord  of  I  life,  all  j  praise  ex  |  -telling, 

thou,  in  I  glory  |  uncon  |  -ttn'd, 
Deign'st  to  |  make  thy  |  humble  J  dwelling 
-with  the  I  poor  of  |  hvnble  |  mmd. 

2. 

As  thy  I  lore,  through  |  all  ere  I  -ation, 
beams  like  I  thy  dif  |  -fusive  |  light ; 
So  the  I  BOom  d  and  |  bumble  |  station 
■hrinks  he  I  'fore  thine  |  equal  |  sight. 


Stxtia. 

>  Cupid  I  ne'er  shall  |  make  me  1  languish* 

I  was  I  bom  a  J  -verse  to  ( love; 
LoTcra'  I  aishs,  and  |  tears,  and  |  anguish, 
Mirth  and  |  pastime  |  to  me  |  prore." 

COBIM. 

■  Still  I  I  TOW  with  I  patient  |  duty 

Thus  to  I  meet  your  |  proudest  |  scorn ; 
You  for  I  unre  |  -lenting  |  beauty, 
I  for  I  constant  |  love  was  |  b<»ni." 
Pocmt  by  AstvjL  "LxnxiA.  Babaadld,  p.  06. 
Chabitx  Hthx. 

3. 

Thus  thy  [  care,  for  I  all  pro  |  -Tiding, 

warm'd  thy  [  faithful  |  prophet's  |  tongue  ; 
Who,  the  I  lot  of  I  all  de  I  -ciding, 
to  thy  I  choc  en  |  Imvtl )  auag : 
4. 

<  When  thine  |  harreat  |  yidds  thee  (  plea^ 
thou  the  I  golden  sheaf  ahalt  |  bind ;  [v^ 
To  ^he  I  poor  be  |  -longs  the  )  treasure 
of  the  I  scatter'd  |  ears  be  |  -hind.'  " 


Ptatnu  and  Hymm  of  the  Protntant  Epuccpal  Church,  Hymn  LY. 
A  still  more  common  form  is  that  which  reduces  all  these  tetrameters  to  single  rhymes, 

S reserving  their  alternate  succession.   In  such  metre  and  stanza,  is  Montgomery's  "Wan- 
erer  of  Switzerland,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Farts,"  and  with  an  segregate  of         hundred  and 
forty-four  lines.   Example  : — 

1.  4. 
'"Wanderer,  \  whither  I  wouldstthou.|  roamE 


To  what  I  region  I  far  a  |  -way. 
Bend  thy  |  steps  to  |  find  a  |  home. 
In  the  I  twilight  |  of  thy  |  day  ? ' 
2. 

*  In  the  I  twilight  |  of  my  |  day, 

I  am  I  hastening  |  to  the  |  west ; 
There  my  (  weary  |  limbs  to  |  lay. 
Where  the  |  sun  re  |  -tires  to  |  rest. 
8. 

Far  be  |  -yond  the  At  |  -lantic  |  floods, 
Stretched  be  |  -neaththe  |  evening  )  sky, 

Bealnu  of  |  mountdns,  |  dark  with  [woods. 
In  Co  I  -lumbia's  (  bosom  |  lie. 


There,  in  \  ^lens  and  |  caverns  I  rude, 
Silent  I  since  the  I  world  be  J  -gan. 
Dwells  the  |  virgin  [  Soli  j  -tude, 
Unbe  I  -trayed  by  |  faithless  |  man; 
6. 

Where  a  |  tyrant  |  never  |  trod, 

Where  a  |  slave  was  |  never  {  known. 

But  where  |  nature  |  wudiipa  |  Qod 
In  the  I  wilder  \  -nets  a  |  -lime. 
6. 

Thither,  |  thither  I  would  I  [  roam  ; 

There  my  |  chUdren  |  may  be  |  ftee : 
I  for  I  them  will  |  find  a  |  home ; 
They  shall  |  find  a  |  grave  for  j  me.'" 
Firtt  six  tUmau  of  Part  VI,  pp.  71  and  72. 


MEASUBE  n.— TROCHAIC  OF  SEYEN  FEET,  OR  HEPTAMETER. 
Example^Psaim  LXX,»  Versified. 
Hasten,  |  Lord,  to  |  rescue  |  me,  and  |  set  me  |  safe  from  |  trouble ; 
Shame  thou  |  those  who  |  seek  my  I  soul,  re  |  -ward  their  I  mischief  |  double. 
Turn  the  |  taunting  |  scomera  {  back,  who  )  cry,  *A  |  -ha  1 '  so  |  loudly ; 
Backward  I  in  eon  |  -fusion  {  hurl  the  I  foe  that  |  mocks  me  |  proudly. 
Then  in  )  thee  let  |  those  re  I  -joice,  who  |  seek  thee,  |  self-de  |  -nying ; 
All  who  I  thy  sal  |  -vatton  |  love,  thy  |  name  be  |  glory  )  -fying. 
So  let  I  God  be  |  magni  |  -fled.   But  ]  I  sm  |  poor  and  |  needy : 
Haatcn*  |  Lord,  who  |  artmy  |  Helper;  |  let  thine  |  aid  be  )  speedy. 

•  ThaSwMtUMiI^ahslillwwaisssa»lsstftTiTsiSisefthslBrttith,s»iftainrenl^stM 
oCvoi4s«cpiilBy. 
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THB  GRAUUIB  OF  KHGLISH  OUHHUtS. 


TioM  verse,  like  all  other  tiiat  U  written  in  very  long  tines,  requires  a  essonl  p«ue  of 
proporUonete  length ;  and  it  would  wareely  differ  at  wl  to  the  ear,  if  it  were  ent  in  two  at 
tiie  place  of  this  pause — provided  the  place  were  nerer  varied.  Such  metre  doe*  not  sf^iear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  much  used,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  positive  reason  why  it 
might  not  have  aehare  of  popularity.  To  commend  our  versification  for  its  "  boundleaa  vuie- 
tj"  and  at  the  same  lime  exclude  from  it  forms  either  unobjectionable  or  well  authtvized.  as 
some  have  done,  is  plainly  Inconsiitent.  Full  trochucs  have  some  inconvenience,  beeanae 
all  their  rhymes  must  be  double ;  and,  as  this  inconvenience  becomes  twice  as  much  when 
any  long  line  of  this  sort  it  reduced  to  two  short  ones,  there  may  be  a  reason  why  a  stnss 
predsely  corresponding  to  the  foregoing  couplets  is  seldom  seen.  If  auch  lines  be  divided 
and  rhymed  at  the  middle  of  the  firarth  loot,  where  the  eannral  pause  is  apt  to  fall,  th*  first 
part  of  each  will  be  a  trochaic  line  of  four  feet,  single-rhymed  and  catalectic,  vhile  the  mt 
of  it  will  become  an  imabic  line  of  three  feet,  with  double  rhyme  and  hypermeCer.  SoA 
are  the  prosodiol  characteristics  of  the  foUowing  lines ;  which,  if  two  were  written  u  oae^ 
vroiUd  make  exactly  "ur  full  trochaic  of  seven  feet,  the  metre  exhibited  above : — 
"  Whisp'ring,  [  heard  by  |  wakeful  |  maidl. 
To  whom  I  the  night  |  stars  guide  |  u$. 
Stolen  I  widk,  through  |  moonught  |  ahadea, 

With  those  I  we  love  |  besuiel  *a." — Moon'M  Udodiei,  p.  27<S. 

But  trochidc  of  seven  feet  may  uso  terminate  with  single  rhyme,  aainthafbllowingoovp- 
let,  which  is  given  anonymously,  and,  after  a  false  custom,  erroneously,  in  N.  Bntiei*B  re- 
cent Grammar,  as  <•  trochaic  of  ttx  feet,  mih  an  additionat  long  tyUable : " — 
"  Night  and  |  morning  |  were  at  |  meeting  |  over  |  Water  |  -loo ; 
Cocks  had  [  sung  their  ]  earliest  \  greeting ;  |  faint  and  |  low  they  )  crew."* 

In  Frasee's  Grammar,  a  separate  line  or  two,  similar  in  metre  to  these,  arc  rightly  red- 
oned  to  have  aevm  fa^  and  many  lines,  (including  those  above  from  Tennyson,  which  T. 
C.  Fowler  mmieou^y  gives  fbr  /TijptfiiMter,)  being  a  foot  longer,  are  presented  as  tgochaks 
of  ogM  feet ;  but  Everett,  the  surest  of  our  prosmists,  remaining,  IQte  most  othen.  a  total 
stranger  to  our  octometers,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  trochaic  heptameters  to  bdiete 
the  species  genuine,  on  finding  a  couple  of  stanzas  in  which  two  such  lines  are  set  with  i 
shorter  ones  of  different  sorts,  and  with  some  which  arc  defective  in  metre,  sagriy  condadn 
that  all  lines  of  more  than  '*  aix  troduet "  must  necessarily  be  condemned  as  prosodisl  snois- 
alics.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the  said  stanzas  here,  adding  such  correctioiu  aad 
marks  as  may  suggest  their  proper  torm  and  seanidon.  But  unce  they  commencts  with  lbs 
shwter  metre  of  we  trochees  only,  and  are  already  placed  under  that  head,  I  too  may  tsfce 
them  in  the  like  connexion,  by  now  introducing  my  third  species  of  trodudcSi  iriiic^  ii 
Everett's  tenth. 

MBASUBE  IIL— TROCHAIC  OF  SIX  FEET,  OB  HEXAUETSR. 

Example. — Heoith, 
•*  ITp  the  I  dewy  |  mountain,  |  Health  is  (  bounding  |  lightly; 
On  her  |  brows  a  )  garluid,  |  twin'd  with  I  richest  |  posies : 
Gf^  is  t  she,  e  |  -late  with  |  hope,  and  |  smiling  |  sprightly ; 
Bedder  |  ia  her  |  cheek,  and  |  sweeter  |  than  the  |  rose  is." 

G.  Brown  :  The  Inttitutei  of  English  Grantmar,  p.  259. 
This  metre  appears  to  be  no  less  rare  than  the  preceding ;  though,  as  in  that  case,  I  knov 
nogood  reason  why  it  may  not  be  brought  into  vogue.  Professor  John  S.  Hart  says  td  it: 
*•  l^a  is  the  longest  Trochaic  verse  that  aeems  to  have  been  cuUivaied," — Hurt's  EngliMh  Gtwm, 
p.  187.  The  seeming  of  its  cultivation  he  doubtless  found  only  in  sundry  modem  gisan 
man.  Johnson,  Bicknell,  Bum,  Coar,  Ward,  Adam, — old  grammariMia,iriio  vainly  pnte 
to  Wve  illustrated  "  every  species  of  English  verse," — make  no  mention  of  it ;  and,  imhsB 
the  grammarians  who  notice  it,  one  anonymom  couplet,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  has 
everywhere  served  to  exemplify  it. 

Of  this,  "the  line  of  six  Trochees,"  Everett  says:  "This  measure  is  laaguithiiigf  sad 
rarely  used.   The  following  example  is  often  cttcd  : — 

'  On  a  I  mountain,  |  stretched  be  |  -nesth  a  |  hoary  |  willow. 
Lay  a  |  shepherd  |  swain,  and  |  view'd  the  |  rolling  |  Ullow.'  "i* 
Again :  "  We  have  the  foUowing  from  Bishop  Hebeh  : — 

*Hdly,  I  holy.  I  holt !  ]  all  thfi  |  saints  ft  )  -dure  thSc,  I 

Coating  I  down  their  |  gulden  I  crowns  ft  |  •round  the  |  glassy  |  sea; 
Chera  I  -Inm  ftnd  |  serft  |  -phim  [&n]  |  ialllng  J  down  hi  \  -fore  thee,  ' 
Which  Wert,  |  ftnd  art,  |  And  er  |  •ermdre  |  shSlt  be  I 

•  ItUobvtoni,  tbat  th*M  two  llnet  rosy  muII;  be  rcduoed  to  mo  •^TMablestann,  byibaply  dlvUtav ««ck  An  \ 

(hetburthtbot.— a.  B. 

t  In  Sanborn's  ADftljtlcal  Omntfiar, on  pise  2T0th,  thin MMipIet  !■  Mcribed  to  "pope;"  bat  t  Im*«  aoagMI*  i 
Tkin  for  tbU  quotation,  or  anjpxanipk  of  r^lniUv  Tene.  In  thaworkK  of  tbupoet.  The  lin«f ,  one  or  both  oTthm. 
appear,  toitliaut  ttfarmct.  In  L.  Murray'*  Grnmrnar,  Sironii  Ettil'im,  1796,  p.  176,  and  fa  anbiiMmot  rdRku;  la 
W.AUtn\p.23bi  AfMonir's,  176 ;  iV.fi«lbr>,  192:, CAawZ/cr'!  Nno,m;  aark'$,Wl;  f%mrcjihrt.m;  CMf^'i 
JVartieai,J86;  JJotirt,  187j  Famym'i.lOO :  Frlion'M,  142;  Fraxr^i,  18*;  FroMt'x,  1«:  &S  'n.frac'ijW ; 
Halhek'*,  S44  ,■  Hart'*,  197 ;  HiU^U,  127  ;  Hmnpkrty't  Pretody.  17 ;  Parktr  amd  Fox's  Ortan..  Part  KL  p.  V; 
WkW;  2U  ',  Dillo  JOtidgtd,  US ;  Wm  $y  200 ;  Awfcr'*,  65S ;  uul  dMibUMS  la  manj  oUwr  SMk  booka. 
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Holy,  I  holy,  |  holy !  I  though  the  |  darkneag  ]  hide  thee, 

Though  the  {  eye  of  |  sinful  ]  man  thy  |  glory  |  may  not  I  see. 
Only  I  uiou.  [0  |  God,]  art  |  holy  ;  |  there  is  1  none  be  |  -siae  thee, 
PerKct  I  In  pow'r,  |  In  Iotc,  |  ftnd  pii  |  -rity.* 

Only  the  first  and  the  third  lines  of  these  stanzas  are  to  our  purpose,"  remarks  the  prosodist. 
That  te,  only  these  he  conceived  to  be  *'  lines  of  six  Trochees."  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  third 
line  of  the  fliBt  stanxa,  hsTtng  seven  long  syllables,  must  have  seven  feet,  and  cannot  be  a 
trochaic  hexameter ;  and,  since  the  third  below  should  be  like  it  in  metre,  one  can  hardly 
forbear  to  think  the  words  which  I  have  imwrted  in  brackete,  were  accidentally  omitted. 

Further :  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  he,  "that  the  second  line  of  each  of  these 
stanzas  is  composed  of  nx  7V«cAm<  and  an  additional  long  ayliable.  As  its  corresponding  line 
is  an  Iambic,  and  as  the  piece  has  some  licenses  in  its  construction,  it  is  far  tafer  to  con* 
elude  that  this  line  is  an  anomaly  than  that  it  forms  a  distinct  species  of  verse.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  the  tenth  [the  metre  of  six  trochees]  is  the  longest  species  of  Tro* 
chaio  line  known  to  English  verse,  —^ffvtt'a  Vtnifleatim,  pp.  M  and  96. 

Htls,  in  view  of  the  examples  above,  of  our  longer  trochaica,  may  terve  as  aeomittent  on 
the  author's  boast,  that,  *•  having  deduced  his  rules  from  the  usage  of  the  great  poets,  he  bju 
the  best  reason  for  being  confident  of  their  eorrectness."-~Airf.  Pref.  p.  6. 

Trochaic  hexametu,  too,  may  easily  be  written  with  tingh  rhyme  i  perhaps  more  caaily 
then  a  specimen  vnited  to  the  purpose  can  be  cited  from  any  thLig  already  written.  Let 
me  try: — 

Example  I. — The  Sorcerer. 

Lonely  )  in  the  |  forest,  |  subtle  |  from  his  |  birth. 
Lived  a  |  neero  |  -mancer,  |  wondrous  j  son  of  |  earth. 
More  of  [  him  in  I  •quire  not,  |  than  I  (  choose  to  j  say : 
Nymph  or  |  dryad  I  wwe  him —  |  else  'twas  |  witcK  or  |  fey: 
Aak  you  |  who  his  |  fkthtt; —  |  naply  )  he  might  |  be 
Wood-god  J  satyr,  |  sylvan  :  J  — such  his  |  pedi  |  -grce. 
Reared  mid  |  fauns  and  |  fenes,  |  knew  he  |  no  com  |  -peers ; 
Neither  |  cared  he  |  for  them,  |  saving  I  ghostly  |  seers. 
Mistress  |  of  the  |  black-art,  |  "  wizard  |  gaunt  and  I  grim," 
Nightly  I  on  the  I  hill-top,  |    read  the  t  stars  to  |  him." 
These  were  )  welcome  |  teachers;  |  drank  he  |  in  their  |  lore; 
Witchcraft  I  so  en  I  -ticed  him,  |  still  to  |  Uiirst  for  |  more. 
Spectres  I  he  would  I  play  with,  |  phantoms  |  raise  or  |  quell ; 
Gnomes  from  |  earth  s  deep  |  centre  |  knew  his  |  potent  ]  speU. 
Augur  I  or  a  I  -ruspex  |  had  not  |  half  his  |  art ; 
Master  |  deep  of  |  magic,  |  spirits  |  played  uis  I  part ; 
Demtnis,  j  imps  in  |  -ntrnal,  |  ctmjured  j  from  be  |  -low, 
Shapedhis  |  grand  en  1  -ehuitments  |  withim  |  -po^ng  |  dunr. 

Examfie  II. — An  Example  of  Hart%  Corrected. 

**  Where  the  J  wood  is  |  waving,  |  ahady,  J  green,  and  |  high, 
Fauns  and  |  diyada,  |  n^My,  |  watch  the  [  ata^y )  iky.^' 

See  Baret  E.  Oram.  p.  187 ;  <»  (As  cOMfon  thmot  Mw. 
A  couplet  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  reduced  to  a  pleasant  little  stanza,  by  severing  each 
line  after  the  third  foot,  thus : — 


Hearken !  |  hearken  !  |  hear  ye ; 

Voices  I  meet  my  j  ear. 
Listen,  |  never  |  fear  ye ; 

Friends — or  |  foes — are  [  near. 


Friends  !  '<  So  I  -ho !  "  they're  [  shouting.— 

*•  Ho  !  so  I  -ho,  a  I  -hoy  ! " — 
'Tis  no  I  Indian,  |  scouting. 
Cry,  »o\-ho!  with  |  joy. 


But  a  similar  succession  of  eleven  syllables,  six  long  and  five  short,  divided  after  the 
seventii,  leaving  two  iambs  to  form  the  second  or  shorter  line, — (since  such  a  division  pro- 
duces different  orders  and  metres  both, — )  will,  I  think,  retain  but  little  resemblance  in 
rhythm  to  the  fbregoing,  thongh  ttie  aetualsequence  of  quantities  loi^  and  short  is  the  same. 
If  diie  be  so,  the  partiodar  measure  or  CMrespaaadait  lengtl^  Unea  is  more  essential  to  tlie 
character  of  ft  poetic  strain  than,  some  have  sn^Msed.  The  first  four  Unas  of  the  following 
extract  are  an  examine  reWvant  to  this  pcrint: — 

ArieV$  Song. 

"  Come  fin  |  -td'these  |  yellOw  |  sands, 
And  th§n  I  tftke  hands  : 
Conrt'ried  |  when  you  |  have  and  |  kiss'd, 

(The  wild  |  waves  whiat,) 
Foot  it  I  featly  [  here  and  1  there ; 
And,  sweet  |  ^tos,  the  |  burden  j  bear." 

Sdtobk's  Shaxspbau  ;  f^mjpttt.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
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MEASTIBE  nr^TROCHAIC  OF  FIVE  FEET,  OR  PENTAMKIEB. 

Example  1. — Double  KhyiMa  and  Single^  Alternated. 

"  Mountain  ]  ^inds !  oh!  |  whither  {  do  yc  |  call  me? 
Vainly,  j  vainly,  |  would  my  |  steps  pur  |  -sue : 
Chains  of  |  care  to  |  lower  |  earth  en  |  -thrall  me. 
Wherefore  |  thus  my  |  weary  |  spirit  |  woof 

Oh !  the  I  strife  of  |  this  di  |  -vided  |  beiag ! 

Is  there  I  peace  where  |  ye  are  |  borne,  on  |  high? 

Could  we  I  soar  to  |  your  proud  J  eyries  |  fleeing, 
In  onr  |  heaxts,  wtmld  |  haunting  |  mMMte  J  die  i" 
Fbucu  HBXAm:  "To  the  MatoOmn  Winder*  Eeenitt  Verai/.^**. 

Example  II. — Rhymes  Otherwise  Arranged. 
"Then,  me  I  -thought,  1 1  heard  a  |  hoUow  |  sound, 
Oathirmg  f  up  from  )  all  the  )  lower  |  ground : 
Narroviing  |  in  to  |  where  they  )  sat  as  |  -sembled. 
Low  vo  I  -lup<&iri*  \  music,  |  frmding,  |  trembled." 

AxrasD  Tbuvtbon  :  Fnuae't  Jbi^lmttt  Oram.  p.  18ft ;  nwler'a, 
Tia»  mBMorv,  whether  vidi  the  final  Bhort  syllable  or  without  it,  ii  nid.  by  Hamr, 
Erwett,  and  others,  to  be  ''wry  uneommon."  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  other  aid  pratodju 
named  with  him  ahore,  knew  nothing  of  It.  Two  couplets,  exemplifying  it,  now  to  x 
found  in  sundry  grammars,  and  erroneously  reckoned  to  differ  a»  to  (A0  nmrnAer  tf  tAeir  ff*^ 
were  either  selected  or  composed  by  Murray,  for  his  Grammar,  at  its  origin^-OTtifnotttcu 
at  its  flxst  reprint,  in  1796.   They  are  these : — 

"All  that  I  walk  on  |  foot  or  |  ride  in  |  e^ortof*, 
AU  that  I  dwell  in  |  pala  |  -ccs  or  |  garrets," 
i^ifiimiy'f  Gfam.,12mo,  175;  Sto,  267;  Chandler'*,  196;  CAmtoUIT*,  187 ;  fiiley't,  136 ;  Hai 
"Idle  I  after  j  dinner*  J  in  his  |  chair, 
Sat  a  I  fanner,  |  ruddy,  |  fiit.  and  |  fidr." 
Mmra^.tanuplaeei;      Butler' $Qr.  p.  19i;  Ho^'i.  244  ;  florf  a,  187 ;  TTcAra,  311 ;  «fs 
Richard  EQley  most  absurdly  seinB  this  last  couplet,  and  all  rene  like  it,  into  **  tJm  Sm--- 
meaaure,"  or  a  form  of  our  iatniie  pentameter  ;  saying,  "  Sometimes  a  syllalde  is  cut  af  ttta 
the/rttfoot;  ii, 

I  I  dU  ftf  I       din  J  -ner  in  )  his  chair  [.] 
Sai  I  k  ftr  I  -mer  [,]  riid  |  -Af,  faX,  \  ftnd  ftir." 

Biletf't  Englith  Gramrttar,  Third  Editioo,  p.  I!)- 
3,  S.  Hart,  who,  like  many  others,  has  mistaken  the  metre  of  t^e  last  example  fa  "T-:- 
dlaw  IXmnwew,"  with  a  surplus  "syllable,"  after  repeating  the  cmrent  thoB|^  istLu 
questionable  asBartion,  that  "  this  measure  is  rerj  uneommon,"  proceeds  iridi  oar  T'- 
duie  Pcntem^sr,"  thus:  "This  species  is  likewise  uncommon.  It  iseomposed  of  ft* 
trochees;  as. 

In  thS  I  dark  tad  |  green  find  I  gloom^  |  Tillfji 
SatjTrs  j  by  the  J  brooklet  |  loro  ta  |  daU5F." 
Aadagaiii:   [l71"7%«SAXBtM'MaiiADDtTloltAl.a«vn<Rj«yifa&l>,-  as, 
where  thS  |  wood  is  I  waving  |  green  tad  |  A^A, 
launs  tad  {  Breads  f  watch  the  |  stinf  |  ekg." 

Bart't  EngUA  Grammar^  First  Editioo,  p.  UT. 
These  examples  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  latter,  together  vi:^ 
its  introduction,  mane  unskLUfully.  The  lines  are  of  five  feet,  and  so  are  those  aboai  6# 
raddyfkrmer;  but  there  is  nothing  "attt^ffiona/,"  in  either  case;  for,  as  pentameter.  t^J 
are  all  catakctic,  the  final  short  sylbbic  being  dispensed  with,  and  a  cKsura  preferred,  '.-t 
the  sake  of  single  rhyme,  otherwise  not  attainable.  "Five  trochees"  sm  a  ilinshr 
"qrlUl^"wiUmiike  trochaic  AeeoiMeBr,  a  measure  perhaps  more  pleaaaatthutkifc  St' 
examples  aboTo. 

MEASUBE  y.— TROCHAIC  OF  FOTTK  FEET,  OR  TEIRAICEIXB. 

Example  I. — A  Mournful  Song. 


1. 

"RaTing  |  winds  a  |  -round  her  )  blowing. 
Yellow  I  leBTCB  the  i  woodlands  |  strewing, 
By  a  I  nver  |  hoarsely  |  roaring, 
Isa  I  -bella  I  strayed  del  -^ring. 
■  Farewell  j  hours  that  |  ute  did  f  measure 
Sunshine  j  days  of  |  joy  and  |  pleasure ; 
Hail,  thou  I  gloomy  |  night  of]  sorrow, 
Cheerless  |  night  that  |  knows  no  |  morrow. 


S. 

O'er  the  I  past  too  |  fondly  |  wandiri*!. 
On  the  I  hopeless  |  future  { pemdmmf. 
Chilly  I  grief  my  |  life-blood  |  freeseiw 
Pell  do  I  -roair  my  I  &ney  ' 


Life,  thou  f  soul  of  |  tvay  |  blMcing; 
Load  to  I  mieanf  Imoat  dis  |  -trcascg, 
O  how  I  gladly  J  rd  re  |  -dsn  thee. 
And  to  I  dark  ob  \  •Krim  |  join  thee ! ' ' 


BoBUT  Boun:  fiUsrf  IFsnbt  ToL  111. 
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Example  11. — A 

**PoKen'ee  |  -lestial,  |  whose  pro  |  -tection 

Ever  I  guards  the  |  virtmua  |  fair. 
While  in  J  distant  [  climea  I  )  wander, 

Let  m;  |  Mary  |  be  your  j  care : 
Let  her  [  form  so  j  fair  and  |  faultlesa, 
Fair  and  )  faultless  |  aa  your  |  own ; 
Let  my  |  Mary's  |  kindred  |  spirit 
Draw  your  ]  choicest  |  infiuenct  \  dawn. 


Song  Petitionary. 

Make  the  )  gales  you  \  waft  a  |  •round  her 

Soft  and  )  peaceful  |  as  her  |  breast ; 
Breathing  |  in  the  |  breeze  that  |  fiuu  hcT) 

Soothe  her  |  boaom  |  into  |  rest : 
Guardian  \  angels,  |  O  pro  |  -tect  hefi 

When  in  |  distant  j  lands  I  j  roam ; 
To  realm*  [  unknown  |  while  fait  \  exilet  me. 

Make  her  |  bosom  |  etiU  my  |  home." 
BuKKs's  SoNOs,  Same  Voliant,  p.  165, 


Example  TIL — Song  of  Jmo  and  Cen$. 


Ju, 


'  Honour,  |  riches,  marriage  j  -blessing. 
Long  con  |  -tinuance,  \  and  m  1  -creas- 
ing. 

Hourly  I  joys  be  I  still  up  |  -on  you  ! 
Juno  I  sings  hee  \  blessings  t  on  you." 
Cer,  ■*  Eaith's   in  |  -crease,    and  |  foiaon  1 
plenty; 

Bama  and  |  gamers  |  nerer  |  empty ; 


Vines  with  |  cluaf  ring  [  bunches  |  grow- 
ing : 

Plants  with  |  goodly  |  burden  |  bowing ; 
Spring    come  |  to   you,  |  at   the  |  ur- 
thest. 

In  the  I  very  \  end  of  |  harvest ! 
Soarci  I  -ty  and  j  want  shall  |  shun  you; 
Ceres'  ]  blessing  |  ao  is  ]  on  you." 
Sh&ksfbabu  :  Tempeii,  Act  iv,  Sc.  1. 


We  are  I  little  )  airy  |  creatures, 
All  of  t  aifi'rent  |  voice  and  |  features  : 
One  of  I  us  in  I  glass  is  |  set, 
One  of  I  U8  you'll  |  find  in  |  jet ; 


Example  IV—On  the  VotoeU.  ' 

1"  other  I  you  may  |  see  in  |  tin, 
And  the  |  fourth  a  |  box  with  I  -in ; 
If  the  {  fifth  you  \  should  pur  j  -sue, 
It  can  I  never  ]  fly  from  [  you. 


Swift  :  Jahnton's  Britith  Poeta,  VoL  T,  p.  343. 


Example  V. — Use  Time  for  Good. 


"  Life  is  I  short,  and  |  time  is  I  swift ; 
Roses  I  fade,  and  [  shadows  |  shift ; 
But  the  I  ocean  |  and  the  |  river 
Kise  and  |  fall  and  |  flow  for  |  ever : 


Bard  !  not  I  vainly  I  heaves  the  [  ocean ; 
Bard!  not  ]  vainly  f  flows  the  |  nver; 
Be  thy  I  song,  then,  |  like  their  |  motion. 
Blessing  I  now,  and  [blessing  |  ever." 
Ebbxbzbb  Eluot:  From  a  Alnngxyer. 


Example  VL—"The  TuiUsh  Lady."— First  Four  Stanzas. 


1. 

«  Twas  the  [  hour  when  |  rites  un  1  -holy 
Called  each  |  Paynim  |  voice  to  [  pray'r, 
And  the  I  star  that  |  foded  |  slowly, 
Left  to  I  dews  the  |  freshened  |  sir. 

2. 

Day  her  |  sultry  |  fires  had  |  wasted. 

Calm  and  |  sweet  the  |  moonlight  |  rose ; 

B'en  a  |  captive's  )  spirit  |  tasted 
Half  ob  I  -livion  |  of  his  |  woes. 


3. 

Then  'twas  j  from  an  |  Emir's  \  palac« 
Came  an  j  eastern  |  lady  ]  bright ; 

She,  in  |  spite  of  |  tyrants  |  jealous. 
Saw  and  |  loved  an  |  English  |  knight. 

4. 


Tell  me>  |  captive,  I  why  in  |  anguish 

Foes  have  |  dragged  thee  |  here  to  |  dwell, 
Where  poor  |  Christians,  |  as  they  |  limguiah. 

Hear  no  |  sound  of  |  sabbath  |  bell  r  " 
'  Thomas  Campbell  :  PtMieai  Workt,  p.  115. 


Example  VII^—The  Palmer's  Morning  Hymn. 


**  Lauded  |  be  thy  I  name  for  j  ever, 
ThoSt  of  I  life  the  |  guard  and  |  giver ! 
Thou  canst  |  guard  thy  |  creatures  |  sleeping. 
Heal  the   heart  long  |  broke  with  {  weeping 
Kule  the    ouphes  ftnd  |  elves  at  |  will 
yAiW  T&x    the  dir  \  or  haunt  \  the  hill. 
And  dli  \  thefu  |  -ry       |  -ject  Afeip 
bfb&il  I  -in?  elbad  |  and  chaf  |  -Id  diep! 
I  hftre  I  seen,  &nd  |  well  I  (  know  It  I 
Thou  bast  |  done,  and  ]  lliou  wilt  j  do  it ! 
God  of  I  stillness  ]  and  of  |  motion ! 
Of  the  I  rainbow  ]  and  the  |  ocean  1 
Of  the  I  monntain,  |  rock,  and  |  river! 
Bleeaed  t  ^       I  najne  for  (  ever  I 
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I  have  I  seen  thy  |  wondrous  )  might 
Through  the  |  shadows  I  of  this  |  night  1 
Thou,  who  I  slumber'st )  not,  nor  |  sleepeat  1 
Blest  are  |  they  thou  j  kindly  |  keepest  I 
Spirits,  j  trom  the  |  ocean  |  under. 
Liquid  I  flame,  and  )  levcll'd  |  thunder, 
Need  not  |  waken  )  nor  a  )  -lann  them — 
All  com  I  -bined*  they  I  cannot  |  harm  them. 
Ood  of  I  evening's  |  yellow  I  ray, 
God  of  I  yonder  |  dawning  [  day. 
Thine  the  I  flaming  |  sphere  of  |  light ! 
Thine  the  j  darkness  (  of  the  |  night  1 
Thine  are  |  oU  the  |  genu  of  |  even, 
Ood  of  I  a>ngelB  1  |  Ood  of  |  heaven  1 " 
Jamw  Booo:  Mador  of  Oe  Uoor,  Poem»t  p.  206. 
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Exa^pU  VJH^A  ShoHSong,  of  Ttoo  Stenan. 


1. 

*•  fitaji  my  I  duimer,  |  etn  yon  |  leaTe  me } 
duel,  I  oniel,  |  to  de  )  -ceive  me !      [me : 
Well  TOtt  I  know  how  |  mueh  you  |  giiere 
Cnul  j  ohanner*  I  ean  yon  |  go  i 
Cnul  I  ehumer* )  ou  joa.  \  go } 


1. 

"  Kerer  |  wedding,  J  ercr  |  wooing, 
Still  a  I  loTelom  |  neait  pnr  |  -niins, 
Bead  you  |  not  the  1  wrong  you're  |  doing, 

In  mr  |  cheek  i  pale  |  hue  i 
All  lu]  lift  with  I  eoxTOW  f  itrewlng, 
wed,  or  I  oeaie  to  )  woo. 


By  my  |  lore,  bo  |  ilire  J  -qoited; 
By  the  I  Mth  you  |  fimdiy  |  plighted ; 
By  the  )  petiga  of  |  lorera  |  alighted  ; 
Do  not,  I  do  not  I  len«  me  j  eo 
Do  not,  I  do  not  j  leare  me  |  ao !  ** 
BoBBBi  BuBHB !  Stiect  ITorfa,  VoL  ii,  p.  129. 

JS^wnpIe  IZ/—lMgering  CowiAip. 

Kow  half  I  qneneh'd  mp  \  •pean. 
Damp'd,  and  |  voanaing,  \  andbe  f -nigiitrf, 
Ifidit  my  I  ligha  and  ' 


2. 

Birali  [  beaiih'd,  |  boaonu  |  Righted* 
sun  ODE  Idaysaio  I  dian  l-nited; 
Nowtha  )  lamp  of  f  hope  la  |  lighted« 


Charms  yon  |  call  your  |  deareat  1  blea«n, 
lipa  that  I  thrill  at  |  yonz  ca  I  -ceMi^ 
Syea  a  |  amftiaij  aoul  oon  |  -feanng^ 

Siwn  you'll  |  make  them  |  grow 
Dim,  and  1  worthle«  |  your  poa  {  -eeHBg. 
Not  with  I  age,  but  |  woe ! " 
Cumau.:  Enenttt  S^ttemof  F«n{|loa(iiMi, p. 9L 

BxomtipU  X^BoatKeeo."— Four  Somas  from  Eleven. 


I. 

"  When  the  [  British  J  warrior  |  queen. 
Bleeding  |  from  the  |  Roman  |  rods, 
Sought,  with  I  an  in  I  -dignant  |  mien. 
Counsel  ]  of  her  |  country's  |  gods, 

2. 


Sage  be  |  -neath  the  |  qprepding  J  oak. 
Sat  the  I  Dmid.  |  hoary  |  chief; 

Every  j  boxning  |  word  he  I  spoke 
PnU  of  I  rage,  and  I  fliU  <tf1  grief: 


8. 

Princess  1  |  if  our  |  aged  |  eyea 

Weep  up  I  -on  tny  |  matchlass  |  wnatgik 
Us  be  I  -cause  re  |  -sentment  |  tiea 

All  the  I  tccrors  |  of  our  |  tongues. 

4. 


Bona  BULL  I  pBBiSB —  J  Write  that  |  verd 

In  the  I  blood  that  |  she  hath  jspul; 
Forish,  I  nopelaas  |  and  ah  |  •hon'd. 

Deep  ml  nda  |  aain  |  gnilt." 
WnxuH  OownE:  Amm.  YeL  B, p.  Mt. 

ExanipU  Xl.—^Th€  Thunder  Siorm."-~Two  Slanxaa  from.  Ten. 


"  Now  in  I  deep  and  [  dreadful  |  gloom, 
Clondson  |  clouds por  |  -tentoos  [  spread, 
Blaok  as  |  if  the  |  day  of  |  doom 

Hung  o'er  |  Nature's  |  shrinking  I  head : 
JjO  I  the  I  lightning  |  breaks  from  |  nigh, 
God  is  I  cnrning  !  f  — God  is  (  nigh ! 


Hear  jre  {  not  his  |  dtarioi  |  wheds, 

Aa  the  |  mi^^  I  thonder  |  loUs! 
Nature.  |  ataitled|  Nature  |  loda. 


From  the  |  centre  { to  the  |  poles : 
Tremble  !  j  — Oceaik.  |  Berth,  and  |  Sky ! 
.  Tremble!  j  — God  is  [  pasring  |  by ! " 
J.  MoNTOOM^T  :  Wandtnr  of  Switxertamd,  tmd  otiur  Pawmtt  p.  lH 
Example  XIL—*^The  Triuo^is  of  Owen,"  King  of  North  WaHeeJ* 


*•  Owen's  I  praise  de  |  -mands  my  soogi 
Owen  I  swift  and  I  Owen  |  strong ; 
Fairest  I  flow'r  of]  Bo<Uric'$  \  item, 
Qwynetn's  |  shield,  and  |  Britain's  )  gem. 
He  not  I  he^his  |  bimxled  I  atores. 
Nor  tile  I  whole  i«t  I  -fnsely  ]  poors; 
Lord  of  I  Mwry  |  regal  |  art, 
LtSenU  I  hand  and  {  open  |  heart. 

Big  with  I  hoeta  of  [  nighty  I  name. 
Squadrons  f  three  a  I -gahut  him  |  came  ; 
This  the  I  force  of  |  Birm  |  hiding, 
Side  by  |  ^e  as  |  proudly  |  riding, 
On  her  |  shadow  |  long  and  |  gay, 
LaehUn  |  pbngha  the  |  mristy  (way: 
nere  the  |  Nwmau  |  aeOa  a  |  -fiv 
Catch  the  I  winda,  and  |  join  the  I  war ; 
Black  and  )  huge,  a  |  -long  they  f  awa^ 
Bnrthena  )  of  us  |  angry  (deep. 


Dauntleaa  |  on  hia  |  natiTe 
Tfu  Draff  \  -<m-ttm  \ofMo\-»a  tiemdi  .-i 
In  gUt  I  -tiring  arma  \and  gio  \  •rf  4ml, 
High  he  |  rem  his  |  ruby  |  crest. 
There  the  I  tAwufan^p  I  strofcca  be  { 
There  the  j  presa,  and  [  thoe  the  |  dia; 
Taly  t  •malfra's  {  rocky  )  shote 
Ee^nng  |  to  the  |  bottle's  I  nar; 
Where  his  |  glowing  |  eyeballs  |  tan, 
Thousand  I  banners  |  round  him  |  bum. 
Where  he  |  points  hu  |  porpte  |  apesr. 
Hasty,  I  hasty  |  rout  is  f  there, 

t  ^th  in  I  -dignant )  ere 
Ftoar  to  |  atop,  and  |  shune  to  |  iy. 
Tlicre  Con  |  -ftiaion,  I  Terror's  I  ebiU, 
Conflict  I  fteroe,  eod  |  Ruin  I  wild. 
Ago  I  -ny,  that  |  paata  for  I  breath. 


Deipair,  Jamd  how  |  -oou  |  -blb  Dun-" 
I^BOius  Gbat  :  Jchnton'M  BrMtk  Potf,  VoL  Tfi.  p.  2Si. 

•**OwwsB»iiii«blifcUMrOtltelaUwpriiielpsHto«fllwlhWalM,A.D.ll«.  XU>tatttowita|W^ 
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ExampU  XIII^^^Grongar  HUW—Fatt  Ttoentysix  Ztnu. 


"  SQent  I  IfTinpli,  frith  |  euriout  \  eye. 
Who,  the  I  purple  |  eve,  dost  |  lie 
On  the  I  mountain's  |  lonelj  |  ran, 
Beyond  I  the  noiaa  \  of  bm\-y  mms 
Painting  |  fair  the  {  form  of  { things. 
While  the  |  yellow  I  linnet  |  sings  j 
Or  the  I  tonefol  |  ni^tin  I  -gale 
Charms  the  I  fbrest  |  with  her  |  tale ; 
Come,  with  |  all  thy  |  variout  |  hues, 
Come,  and  |  aid  thy  |  sister  |  Muse. 
Now,  while  [  Phoebus,  |  riding  |  high, 
Owes  Am  [  -into  \th»kmd\aiid»ky, 
OiDDgar  I  BSU  in  |  -iritei  my  |  long ; 


Draw  the  |  landscape  |  bright  and  |  sticmg ; 
Ctrongar,  )  in  whose  )  mossy  J  cells. 
Sweetly  |  -musing  [  Quiet  |  dwells ; 
Qroogai,  |  in  whose  |  ulent  |  shade, 
For  the  I  modest  I  Muses  t  made, 


So  oft  I  ZAoM,  \th*0v* 
At  the  I  fountam  1  of  a 


riU, 
bed. 


Sat  up  I  -on  a  \mwery 
With  my  I  hand  be  |  -neath  my  |  head, 
Whiie  atra/d  \  my  tyet  |  o'«r  Tom  |  -^tjhoi. 
Over  I  mead  and  |  over  |  wood, 
From  nouM»  |  to  hotae,  |  Jrom  hiU  |  to  htB, 


Tiil  Con  I  -tm^  j  -<Mm  had]  herJtUJ 
JoBH  Dtbk  :  Johiuon'a  Brituk  PatUt  VoL  Tii,  p.  66. 

0BSEBTATI0N8. 

Ob8.  1. — nils  la  ths  most  eommon  of  our  trochaic  measoret ;  and  ]t  leems  to  be  equally  popi- 
lar,  whether  written  with  tingle  rhyme,  or  with  double ;  in  ttassas.  or  ia  conplets ;  alone,  or  with 
■ome  intentional  intermixture.  By  a  careful  choice  of  words  and  style,  it  may  be  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  grave,  or  gay ;  quaint,  or  pathetic;  as  may  the  eoireaponoing  iambic  metre, 
with  which  it  is  oitcn  more  or  less  mingled,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  examples  above.  Milton's 
L'AIUffTO,  or  Gay  Mood,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  lines ;  ninety-eight  of  which  are  iambics ; 
fifty-four,  trochaic  tetrametera ;  a  very  few  of  each  order  having  double  rhymes.  Tbeae  orden 
tiie  poet  nag  not — "  very  ingeniously  aUemated,"  as  Everett  avert ;  but  hat  simply  interspersed, 
or  eommingled,  with  little  or  no  regard  to'  alternation.  His  It  Penuroto,  or  Grave  Mood,  has 
twenty-seven  trochaic  tetrametert,  mixed  irrf^larly  with  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  iambics, 

Obs.  2. — Everett,  who  divides  our  trochaic  tetrameters  Into  two  species  of  metre,  imagines  that 
the  catalectic  form,  or  t^t  which  is  sfaigle-rhymed,  "basaselaMiemMt,"— "fanpartstoaUpiceea 
more  dtgtdty  than  any  of  tiie  other  abort  measures,"—"  that  no  trivial  or  humorous  sulileet  anonld 
be  treated  in  this  measure,"— and  that,  "betides  dignity,  it  imparti  an  air  of  KufriMs  to  the  sub- 
ject."— BngUMh  Varnf,  p.  87.  Oar  "  line  of  four  troeheet  "  be  suppotee  to  be  "  difitcvU  of  con- 
atmetion,'^"  not  ofivrj/requeat  occurrence," — "  the  mottagnemu  of  all  the  trochaic  measuzest" 
— ^*  mnarkabW  well  adapted  to  Hvely  lubjectt,"— and  •<  peeuBarly  expressive  of  theeagoness and 
floUeness  of  the  passion  of  love."— 7&.  p.  90.  These  pretended  metrical  charaeteiutica  seem 
scarcely  more  worthy  of  reliance,  than  astrological  predictiont,  or  the  oracular  guessings  of  oar 
mod^  craniologiats. 

Obs.  3.— Dr.  Campbell  rspeats  a  suggestion  of  the  older  crities,  that  gayety  belongs  naturally 
to  all  troohaiea,  as  such,  and  gravity  or  grandeur,  as  naturaUy,  to  iambica :  and  hs  attempts  to 
&id  a  reason  for  the  foct;  whue,  perhaps,  even  here— more  plausible  though  the  supposition  la- 
the faet  may  be  at  leaat  twlfimsginary.  "  The  iambus,"  save  be,  "  is  expressive  of  dignity  and 
grandaor;  uo  trochee,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Aristotle,  (Bhet.  Ub.  Ill,)  is  froUcaome  and 
ny.  It  were  dlfiiealt  to  assign  a  reason  of  this  difference  that  would  be  satisnctory :  but  of  the 
thing  itself,  I  imsffine,  most  people  will  be  sentible  on  comparing  the  two  kinds  togeuier.  I  know 
not  whether  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  that  the  dutinction  into  metrical  feet  hath 
a  much  greater  influence  in  poetry  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice,  than  the  distinction  into 
vtffds ;  and  if  so,  when  the  cadences  haroen  mostly  after  the  long  syllables,  dm  versa  will  nata- 
nlh  have  an  air  of  greater  gravi^  than  when  they  hajwen  moatly  anar  ths  shot." — OaMpMTs 

MEASXTEE  VI.— TROCHAIC  OP  THKEB  FEET,  OR  TBJMETEBL 
Example  I^Youth  and  Age  Contrasted. 


*•  Crabbed  |  age  and  |  youth 

Cannot  |  Uve  to  |  -gether ; 
Youth  is  I  fall  of  {  pleaasnce, 

Age  LI  j  full  of  I  care : 
Youth,  like  |  summer  |  mom, 

winter  |  weather;' 
'  lummer,  |  brave ; 


Age.  like 
Tonth,  like 


Age,  like  I  vrintw,  |  bare. 
Youth  is  I  full  oC  I  sp^ 
Age's  I  breath  is  {  short. 
Youth  is  I  nimble,  |  age  is  J  lame ; 
Youth  la  I  hot  and  T  bold. 
Age  is  I  weak  and  |  cold ; 
Youth  ia  |  wild,  and  |  age  is  |  tame." 


3. 


7%s  POMtioHote  Pifyrim;  Sihou's  Seuxuuxb,  V<^  ii,  p.  0M. 

Example  II. — Common  Sense  and  Genius. 

s. 

One  his  |  eye  ne'er  |  rais'd 
From  the  I  path  be  I  -fore  him ; 
T  other  ]  idly  |  gai'd 
On  each  |  night-cloud  |  o'er  him. 

6. 

While  1 1  touch  the  |  string, 
Wreathe  my  |  brows  with  |  hnrd ; 
For  the  I  tsile  1 1  sing, 
Hh,  fiv)  onoB,  ft  I  morall 


While  I  I  touch  the  |  string, 
Wreathe  my  |  brows  with^  laurrt ; 
Ttu  the  I  tale  I  |  sing, 
Has,  for  [  once,  a  |  moral  1 

4. 

Conunon  ]  Sense  went  |  on. 
Many  |  wise  things  |  saying ; 
While  the  |  light  that  |  shnie,'^ 
8ooa  Mt  I  Oeuns  |  itr^ing. 
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7. 

So  they  |  came,  at  |  last. 
To  a  I  shady  |  river  ; 
Common  I  Sense  soon  |  pass'd 
Safe, — as  )  he  doth  |  over. 


6. 

While  the  [  boy  whose  |  look 
Was  in  I  heaT'n  that  1  minute, 
If  ever  |  saw  the  j  brook. — 
BtU  turn  i-bUd  head  |  -hng  in  if .' " 


Sie  Stansai  from  Tmive. — -Moo&b's  Hilodies,  p.  '21\. 

This  ahort  measure  is  much  oftener  used  in  stanzas,  than  iu  couplets.  It  Is,  in  maa7 
instances,  combined  vrith  some  different  order  or  metre  of  verse,  aa  in  the  following  : — 

Example  IIL—Part  of  a  Song. 


■*  Oo  where  I  glory  |  waits  thee, 
But  while  j  fame  e  |  -lates  thee, 
-    OA  /  itiii  I  remtm  |  -her  me. 
VChen  the  |  praise  thou  |  tneetea^ 
To  thine  |  ear  is  |  sweetest. 

Oh!  then  \  remem  |  -berme. 
Other  I  arms  may  |  press  thee, 
Dearer  |  friends  ca  |  -ress  thee. 
All  the  I  joys  that  |  bless  thee. 

Sweeter  J  fer  may  |  be : 
Bat  when  |  friends  are  |  nearest, 
And  when  |  joys  are  [  dearest, 

Oh!  then  |  remcm  ]  -ber  me. 


When,  at  |  eve,  thou  {  roves t. 
By  the  )  star  thou  |  luvest, 

OA  /  then  I  remem  I  -ber  me. 
Think  when  [  home  re  f  -turning, 
Brij^ht  we've  |  seen  it  |  burning ; 

Oh  !  thut  I  remem  \  -bet  m*. 
Oft  as  I  summer  j  closes. 
When  thine  |  eye  re  ]  -poses 
On  its  I  ling'rine  |  roses, 

Ooee  ao  |  loved  by )  thee. 
Think  of  |  her  who  |  wove  ^em. 
Her  who  {  made  thee  [  love  them; 

OA .'  then  I  remem  \  -ber  me." 
Moore's  Mehdiet,  Song;  and  Aira^  p.  107* 


Example  IV. — From  an  Ode  to  the  Thames, 


*'  On  thy  I  shndy  [  margin. 
Care  its  ]  load  dis  I  •chaining, 
/«  Ivffd  \  to  sen  [-tie  reet: 


Britain  |  thus  dis  |  -arming, 
Nothing  I  her  a  |  -larming, 

Shalt  Oeep  I  on  Cte  I  -tat'thnnt.' 


Bee  Bowk's  PoEiia:  Johnton'e  Britith  FOete,  vtiL  ir,  p.  6S. 
Example  V.-^'Tke  True  Poet."— First  Two  of  Nine  &araa$. 


1. 

"  Poet  I  of  the  ]  heart, 
Delving  I  in  its  [  mine, 
From  man  |  -kind  a  |  -part, 
Yet  where  |  jewels  |  shine ; 
Heaving  I  upward  1  to  the  |  light, 
Fraoiolii  I  wealth  that  |  charma  the  |  sight ; 

Javb  B.  Locks: 


2. 

Toil  thou  I  still,  deep  |  down, 

For  earth's  |  hidden  |  genu; 
They  shall  I  deck  a  |  crown. 
Blaze  in  |  dia  |  -dems ; 
And  tehen  ]  My  hand  {  thail  fall  |  tom^ 
Brightly  |  jewel  |  beauty's  ]  breast." 
.V.  Y.  Evening  Poet ;  The  Urami/ur,  Vo.  1 


Example  VI. — ".Summer  Longings." — First  Ttoo  of  Five  Stomas. 


1. 

"Ah!  my  |  heart  is  |  ever  )  waiting, 

Wwtmg  I  for  the  1  May, — 
Waiting  j  for  tne  |  pleasant  |  rambles, 
Wliere  the  |  fragrant  |  hawthorn  |  brambles. 
With  the]  woodbine  |  alter  |  -nating, 

Scent  tne  |  dewy  ]  way. 
Ah !  my  |  heart  is  ]  weary  |  waiting, 
Wuting  I  for  the  \}Sxy. 


2. 

Ah  1  my  |  heart  is  I  sick  with  |  longing, 

Longing  |  for  tne  |  May, — 
Longing  |  to  e  |  -scape  from  I  study. 
To  ti^e  I  yoong  face  ]  fair  ana  |  ruddy. 
And  the  |  thousand  |  charms  be  |  -loogiag 

To  the  I  Summer  8  ]  day. 
Ah !  my  |  neart  is  |  sick  with  |  lonpa^ 
Longing  |  for  the  |  May.*' 


•'JD.  F.  U.  C.:"  DubUn  VnieereUy  MagiKiite  i  Liieraior,]Xo,9n. 
MEASURE  Vn.— TROCHAIC  OF  TWO  FEET,  OR  DIMETER. 


Example  I. — Tliree  Short  Excerpts. 


1. 

My  flocks  I  feed  not, 
My  ewes  |  breed  not, 
My  rams  |  speed  not, 

AU  is  I  amm; 
Ijove's  de  |  -nying. 
Faith's  de  I  -f>'ing. 
Heart's  re  ]  -nying, 

Causer  |  of  this." 


2. 

*'  In  black  I  mount  I, 
All  £ears  |  scorn  I, 
Iiove  hath  |  lorn  me. 

Living  I  in  thraU: 
Heart »  I  bleeding. 
All  help  I  needing, 
(Cruel  I  speeding,) 

Fraughted )  aith  gaJL" 


3. 

"  Clear  wells  j  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  (  sing  net. 
Loud  bells  |  ring  not 

Chertfulfy; 
Herd'  stand  I  weejaBg^ 
Flocks  all  I  sleeinnfr 
Nymphs  back  I  creqia| 
JtmfuU^." 


Shuupbui:  I%«  Passtoitate  Pitgfim.  SeeSacxr. 
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Ext5l^^,  ll. — specimen  with  SSngU  Rhyme. 
**To  QuhOtu  FTeitrin,  lAe  liatt-UouniainJ" 


1. 


"  In  a  [  -mase, 
Jjoet,  I  I  gaze. 
Can  our  |  eyes 
Reftch  thy  |  size  ? 
May  my  |  lays 
Swell  with  I  priUse, 
Worthy  I  thoe. 
Worthy  f  me ! 
Muae,  in  |  -spire 
All  thy  I  fire  ! 
£arde  of  |  old 
Of  him  J  told. 
When  they  J  said 
Atlas*  I  head 
Propp'd  the  |  skies : 
Seo !    and  |  Miev*  |  your 


A  ULUPUTUN  ODB. 

11. 

>'  S«ehim  I  stride 
Valleys  ]  wide ; 
Over  I  woods. 
Over  I  floods, 
AVhen  be  [  treads, 
Mountaina'  |  heads 
Groan  and  |  shake : 
Annies  [  q\iake, 
Lest  his  I  spurn 
Over  I  -turn 
Man  and  I  steed : 
Troops,  take  |  heed  I 
Left  and  |  right 
Speed  your  |  flight ! 
Lest  an  I  host 
Betuath  \  hiajbia  |  ho  lost. 


m. 

"Tum'd  a  I  -side 
From  his  [  hide, 
Safe  from  |  wound, 
Darta  re  [  -bound. 
From  hiij  ]  nose, 
Clouds  he  |  blows ; 
When  he  |  speaks. 
Thunder  |  breaks  ! 
When  he  [  eats. 
Famine  |  threats ! 
When  he  |  drinks, 
Koptunc  I  shrinks ! 
Nigh  thy  |  ear, 
In  mid  |  air. 
On  thy  I  hand, 
I^tme  I  stand. 
So  shaU  1 1 


'  Oh,  the  j  pleasing,  J  pleasing  |  anguish. 
When  we  |  love,  and  |  when  we  [  languish! 

Wishes  I  rising ! 

Thoughts  aur  [  -prising  ! 

Pleasure  |  courting  1 


(Lofty  I  poet !)  touch  the 
JoHH  Gat  :  JohHaon't  Btitith  PotU,  voL  vii.  p.  876. 

Example  HI. — Tajo  Feet  witk  Four. 

Charms  trans  |  -porting ! 
Fancy  |  viewing 
Joys  en  [  -suing ! 
Oh.  the  I  pleasing,  |  pleasing  |  anguish !  " 
Addison's  Rotamond,  Act  i,  Scene  6. 


Example  IV. — Lines  of  Three  St/Uables  mith  Longer  Metres, 


1.  With  Tbochaics.  i 
'<  Or  we  I  sometimes  |  pass  an  |  hour 
Under  |  a  green  |  willow, 
That  de  \  -fends  us  |  from  the  [  shower, 
Making  |  earth  our  {  pillow ; 
Where  we  1  may 
Think  and  [  pray, 
Be'fore  |  death 
Stops  our  I  breath ; 
Other  I  joys. 
Are  but  |  toys. 
And  to  I  be  k  I  -mented."* 


2.  With  Iambics. 
"What  sounds  \  were  heard, 
"What  scenes  |  appear' d, 
O'er  all  |  the  drear  |  -y  coasts  1 
Dreadful  |  gleams, 
Dismal  |  screams. 
Fires  that  I  glow. 
Shrieks  of  |  wo, 
Sullen  I  moans, 
Hollow  j  groans, 
And  cries  (  of  tor  |  -tnr'd  ghosts  t " 
Pops  :  Johnton'a  Brit.  PoHt,  Vol.  vi,  p.  310. 


Example  V.—"The  Shower."— In  Four  Regvlar  Stanzas. 


When  the  |  cloud-kiag  |  shakes  his  1 
crown, 

And  the  I  pcfirU  come  |  pouring  |  down 

From  the  j  sky  I 
They  de  |  -scry  no  |  charm  at  |  all 
Where  the  |  sparkling  |  jewels  |  Call, 
And  each  |  moment  j  of  the  |  shower, 
Seems  an  |  ho\ir  \ 

3. 

Yet  there's  ]  something  ]  very  |  sweet 

In  the  I  sight, 
When  the  |  crystal  |  currents  |  meet 
In  the  I  dry  and  I  dusty  |  street, 
And  they  )  wresUe  |  with  the  [  heat, 
In  their  |  might ! 

•  ThUpMs^,  or  Mine  put  of  It,  Im  glren  troebalcminple,  In  maoTdllfemitMyiitemsof  prosody.  Evmit 
a*erlbM  itBUtlTe  to  "JuAn  Chalichill;"  and  Natdne,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  tisd  attscMd  th*  nunc  of 
"OkoUAtU  "  to  A  put  of  it.  But  the  lU  liaea  of  tbrm  4>  llftblea,'^  Dr.  Juhnaon,  in  hti  Orammar,  cnjiu  to 
"(VoUon  .t  AnsUr;  "  auil  Biftknall,  too,  ucrlbea  the  tune  to  "  ira/;oii."  Tlw  rsn  llDK*  «Iao  twn  bMome  vuioos. 
JohoaoD,  Blcknetl,  BuiD,  Chuicldll,  and  NLiitlnic,  han  "Hen  "  for  "  la  tba  fifth  11m  nbon;  and  BleknaU 

and  Bam  have  '•Stop,"  la  thu  eighth  Itae,  where  the  rMt read  "<8(«ju."  Kuttinghaa,  fi)rChui^ttaUna,"(WUrj* 
>>js,"  and  no*, "  CMA«r  Jojs,"  i*  bsTe  the  reat.— Q.  B. 


1. 

"  In  a  I  valley  |  that  I  |  know — 

Happy  I  scene ! 
There  are  1  meadows  |  sloping  |  low. 
There  the  |  fairest  |  flowers  |  blow. 
And  the  |  brightest  (  waters  |  flow, 

All  se  I  -rene ; 
But  the  I  sweetest  |  thing  to  |  see. 
If  you  I  ask  the  |  dripping  I  tree. 
Or  the  I  harvest  |  -hoping  |  swain. 

Is  the  I  Rsin. 

2. 

Ah,  the  [dwellers  |  of  the  |  town, 

How  they  j  sigh, — 
How  un  I  -grateful  |  -ly  they  [  frown, 
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While  ther  i  teem  to  I  hold  a  |  talk 
With  the  f  itonaa  a  |  -longthe  |  walk, 
Andre  |  •mind  them  |  <tf  the  |  rule, 
To  'ke^  I  oocdr 

AjTi  hut  liu  that  {  quiet  |  deU* 

Erer  j&ir, 
Btnitke  I  Lorddoth  )  all  thing*  I  well. 

Rev.  Ralph 


ahflU 


"When   h*s  1  dimdi   iriOt  |  Uearingt  | 
tv«U, 

And  they  |  break  a  |  brimming 

On  the  I  sir ; 
There  the  |  shower  |  hjkthita  |  charma. 
Sweet  and  |  welcome  |  to  the  |  funt 
Am  they  |  luten  |  to  its  |  voice. 
And  re  I  -joioe  I " 
Horr**  iNwflU;  7%«  fzowiiur.  Nor.  6,  1M7. 


Exam^  VI^**A  Qood  Name.'*^TwoBeaudfvlZMe  Sumaaa. 


1. 


<•  Children.  |  choose  it» 

Don't  re  |  -fiise  it, 
Tia  a  |  precdooa  |  dia  |  -don; 

Highly  I  prize  it. 

Don't  de  I  -sfnae  it. 
Ton  will  I  need  It  |  whoi  you're 


men* 


1.  1. — ^Troehalcs  of  two  feet,  like  those  of  three,  are,  more  freqnMitlr  Uian  otherwise,  final 
mexion  with  longer  lines,  as  in  some  of  the  examples  above  cited.  The  trochaic  liae  of  tfaee 


2. 

Lore  and  I  cherish. 
Keep  and  ]  nourisli, 
'Tia  more  I  predoua  |  far  than  |  g(dd; 
Watcn  and  |  guard  it. 
Don't  dia  I  -cud  it. 
Yon  will  I  needit  |  whenyon're  |  oU." 
Xle  FoKuift  tMatiimAlmamefir  1850,  p.  SO. 

OBSERTATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— 1 
in  coonexion  _  . 

KlUbles,  which  our  proaodiita  in  general  describe  as'oonsistiiig,  not  of  two  feet,  bnt  of  oae 
oebee  and  a  long  Sfllabte,"  may,  when  it  stands  alone,  be  supposed  to  connst  of  one  nmipMmat; 
but,  since  this  species  of  foot  is  not  admitted  by  all,  and  is  reckoned  a  seoondary  one  brtluMevho 
do  admit  it,  the  oetter  practice  is,  to  divide  even  the  three  syllables  into  two  feet,  as  above. 

Obs.  2. — Murray,  Hart,  Weld,  and  many  others,  enoneously  affirm,  that,  "  The  ahoru^t  Ike- 
ehaie  verse  in  our  language,  consists  of  one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable." — JfitmM's  Ormm.y, 
356;  HaH't,  Fir$t  B£tum,  p.  186;  ITeATs,  Saeoni  EdUum,  p.  210.  The  error  of  thiawiD  be 
shown  Inr examples  belov^^xamples  of  frw  "TVoeAole  ifbnoiMer,"  andnotofDlmetcmistakia 
for  it.  like  Weld's,  Hart's,  or  Mairay's. 

Osa.  3,— These  authors  also  aver,  that,  "  This  measure  is  defscHve  m  i^ffmtjf,  and  can  scUcbi 
be  used  on  serious  occasions." — Sameplaoet.  "  Trochaic  of  ftM  feet — is  likewise  so  briaf^  th^"  ia 
their  opiuion,  "  it  is  rarely  used  for  any  very  serious  purpose.*  —Some  places.  Whether  the  «- 
pression  of  love,  or  of  its  disappointment,  is  "  any  very  soious  purpose  "  or  not,  I  leave  to  tbe 
deeisiott  of  the  reader.  What  lack  of  dignity  or  anionsneas  there  is,  in  seveial  of  the  fiM<nien| 
examples,  especially  the  last  two,  I  think  it  not  easy  to  diseovsv. 

HEASUKB  TUL— TROCHAIC  OF  ONE  FOOT,  OR  MONOUETER. 


Excoi^Us  with 

1.  With  Iakbiob. 
"FMhu   walk  I  to   walk,  |  frjjm  sh&de  ]  tO 
ah&de.  [vey'd, 
From  stream  |  to  purl  ]  -ing  stream  |  con- 
Through  all  I  the  ma  J  -ses  of  |  the  grove, 
Through  all  |  the  ming  |  -ling  traus  1 1 


Turning,  [rove, 
Burning, 
Changing, 
Ranging, 
Foil  Of  I  grief  ttnd  |  Sui  Of  1  love." 
AsDUOx's  Botamond,  Act  I,  Sc.  4 : 

Eetrwift  Venijication,  p.  81. 


Longer  Metres. 

2.    With  Anjjmtics,  fto. 
**  TO  love  ind  tO  lingniah, 
TS  ^h  I  ind  cOmptein, 
HSw  croei's  th«  ingnlah  ! 
HOw  torment  |  -Ing  thfl  plfai! 
Suing. 
Pursuing, 
Flying, 
Denying, 
O  the  curse  |  of  disdain ! 
How  torment  |  -ing'a  the  pain ! " 
Obo.  OaaimLLB :  Br,  Poett,  VoL  t,  IL 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Osa.  1.— The  metres  acknowledged  in  our  ordinary  sohemea  of  prosody,  scaredy  amount,  witk 
all  their  "boondlesa  variety,"  to  more  than  onehalf,or  three  quarters,  of  what  may  be  fonnd  in  ar- 
iual  NM  somewhere.  Among  the  foregoing  examples,  are  some  which  are  longer,  and  some  whi^ 
are  Bhorter,_  than  what  are  commonly  known  to  our  grammarians ;  and  some  also,  which  lem 
easily  practicable,  though  perhaps  not  to  easily  quotable.  This  last  trochaic  metre,  so  for  ss  I 
know,  has  not  been  used  alone, — that  is,  without  longer  linea, — except  where  grammarians  so  stt 
examples  of  it  in  their  prosodies. 

Ob8.  2. — "  Trochaic  of  One  foot."  as  well  as  "  Iambic  of  One  foot,"  was.  I  believe,  firstrceof- 
niied,  prosodically,  in  Brown's  lostitntea  of  English  Qrammar,  a  work  first  pnbliahed  in  1831  Saoi 
that  time,  both  have  obtained  acknowledgement  in  sundry  schemes  of  veraifieation,  eostaiaedB 
tite  new  grammars ;  as  In  Famum's.  and  HaUoek's,  of  1812 ;  in  l^udon  Davia'a,  of  ISiS ;  is  8.  V. 
Clark's,  and  6. 8.  Greene's,  of  184S ;  in  Profeasor  Fowler's,  of  tSSO.  Welts,  in  his  School  Gna- 
mar,  of  1846,  and  D.  C.  Allen,  in  an  other,  of  1847,  give  to  the  tmffth  of  lme»  a  laxiw  positrndy 
absurd :  "BAimeit  verses,"  say  they,  "  may  consist  of  any  number  of  syllables."— ITetfi,  1st  Ed., 
Ute£d..aiM;  AAm.p.88.  Everett haBreeognised"2;ieMir^aSHufaZVm!Ase,"tlieM|i 

repndiatea  aome  long  measnrea  that  are  moeh  more  astenaively  antttoriiea. 
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OBDER  ni.  — AKAFESnO  TERSE. 

In  fall  Anspeetio  raw,  the  streea  u  laid  on  every  third  syllable,  the  first  two  bt11»- 
bles  of  each  foot  bring  diwt.  The  first  foot  of  an  anafwatie  line,  may  be  an  iambw. 
This  is  the  most  fireqaent  diyernfioation  of  the  order.  Bat,  as  a  diversifioation,  it  is, 
of  coaise,  not  regular  or  uniform.  The  stated  or  uniform  adoption  of  the  iambos  fat 
a  part  of  each  line,  and  of  the  aoapest  for  the  readoe  of  it,  prodaoes  Terse  of  the  Com- 
potUe  Order.  As  the  anapest  ends  \rith  a  long  syllable,  its  rhymes  are  natorally 
ringle ;  and  a  short  i^Uable  after  this,  prodadog  doable  rhyme,  is,  of  ooarse,  snper- 
namerarr  :  so  are  the  two.  when  the  rhyme  is  triple.    Some  nrosodistssappose,  a  snr- 

i)la8  at  the  end  of  a  line  may  compensate  for  a  defieienc^  at  the  bej^nniog  of  the  next 
ine ;  bat  this  I  jnd^  to  be  an  error,  or  at  least  the  mdnlgenoe  of  a  qaestionaU* 
liceiua.  The  following  passage  has  two  examples  of  what  may  have  been  meant  for 
aueh  compensation,  the  author  having  used  a  duh  where  I  have  inserted  what  seens 
to  be  a  neoessary  word  : — 

"  Apol  I  -lo  snul'd  shrewd  [  -ly,  and  bade  |  bim  mt  down, 
IVith  *  Well,  I  Hr.  Soott,   yon  have  man  |  -aged  the  town ; 
■Now  mwy,  |  copy  less —  |  have  a  lit  |  -tie  temer  |  JU^ — 

EAndj  Try  |  if  yoa  can't   also  man  ]  -age  poster  j  -ity. 
ForT  All  I  yon  add  now   only  les  j  -sens  your  cred  ]  -f(  ; 
And  DOW  I  oould  yon  think,  |  too,  of  tak  |  -ing  to  ed 

LnoH  Hdnt's  Featt  of  the  Poets,  page  20. 
The  anapestio  meagares  are  few ;  because  their  feet  are  long,  and  no  poet  nas  chosen 
to  set  a  great  many  in  a  line.  Po^bly  lines  of  five  anapests,  or  of  four  and  an  initial 
iambus,  might  be  written  ;  for  these  would  scarcely  equal  m  length  some  of  the  iambics 
nod  trochuca  already  exhibited.  Bat  I  do  not  find  any  examples  of  such  metre.  The 
longest  anapestics  that  have  gained  my  notice,  are  of  fourteen  syllables,  being  tetram- 
eters with  triple  rhyme,  or  lines  of  four  anapests  and  two  short  sarplus  syllables. 
TUa  order  oonssts  therefore  of  measures  reducible  to  the  following  heads : — 

MBASTJRE  L— ANAPESHC  OP  FOUB  PEBT,  OE  TETRAMETER. 

Example  I.— A  **PottMeript.''^An  ExmpU  mtk  Bfpermder. 
**  Leon  Tom,  J  when  I  saw  |  him,  last  week,  I  on  his  horu  I  inery, 
Threaten'd  loud  |  -ly  to  turn  |  me  to  stone  f  'with  hii  tor  \  -ctry. 
But,  I  think,  |  little  Dan,  |  that,  in  spite  I  of  what  our  \foe 
He  -will  find  1 1  read  Ot  |  -id  and  his  |  Metamor  |  -phoM. 
Far,  omit  |  -ting  the  first,  |  (where  I  make  |  a  comfiar  |  -itoitt 
yfiih  a  sort  |  of  allu  {  -uou  to  Pat  |  -land  or  Har  \  -riaon,) 
Yet,  by  I  my  descrip  |  -tion,  you'll  find  |  he  in  thort  |  ia 
A  pAok  I  and  a  gar  |  -lan,  a  top  |  and  a  tor  |  -torn. 
So  I  hope  I  from  henoefor  |  -ward  yon  ne'er  |  will  ask,  eon  1 1  maul 
This  teas  |  -ing,  conceit  |  -ed,  rude,  in  |  -solent  an  I  -imalt 
And,  if  I  this  rebuke  |  might  be  tum'd  |  to  his  bm  |  -^U, 
(For  I  pit  I  -y  the  man.)  (I  should  |  be  glad  Mm  |  of  it." 

Swift's  Pobxs  :  Johmon't  BritttA  PoeU,  Vol.  v^  p.  834. 

Example  II^Tke  Feast  of  the  Poets."— First  Twdve  Hoes. 
<•  T*  other  day,  I  as  Apol  |  -lo  sat  pitch  |  -ing  his  darts 

Through  &e  clouds  |  of  Kovem  j  -ber,  by  fiti  |  and  by  starts, 

He  began  |  to  coasid  I  -er  how  long  j  it  had  been 

Since  the  bards  I  of  Old  Eng  |  -land  had  all  |  be«n  rung  in. 
<  I  think,'  I  said  the  god,  |  recollect  |  -ing,  (and  thwi 

He  fell  twid  |  -dling  a  sun  |  -beam  as  I J  may  my  |  pen,) 

'  I  think —  I  let  me  see —  |  yes,  it  is,  II  declare. 

As  long  t  I  "  that  Buck  |  -mgham  there  : 

And  yet  j  loon't  see  |  why  I've  been  j  so  remiss. 

Unless  I  it  may  be —  |  and  it  cer  |  -tainly  is. 

That  since  Dry  I  -den's  fine  ret  |  -sea  and  Mil  |  -ton's  saUime, 

Ihav^fiir  |  -ly  beaniiek  |  of  dirirriiig  |  •sonc  and  rhyme.' " 

Lama  Huxr :  Paems,  New-Totk  Edition,  of  1814. 

Exaa^le  IIL — The  G-oummg  of  Four  FavourUes. 
**  Then,  *  Come,*  |  oriedthe  god  |  inhisd  )  -egant  mirth, 
'J[<etuanake  |  oa  ahssv'a  |  oC  our  own  |  i^onsartli. 
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And  wake,  J  with      Hps  |  that  we  dip  |  in  our  bowls, 

That  divin  f  -est  of  mu  |  -sic — conge  [  -nlal  wuls.' 

So  say  I  -ing,  be  led  |  through  the  din  {  -iag-room  dooTt 

And,  Beat  |  -ing  the  po  |  -ets,  cried,  *  Lru  |  -rels  for  four ! ' 

No  sooa  j  -er  demand  |  -ed,  than,  lo  1  |  they  were  there. 

And  each  |  of  the  bards  |  had  a  wreath  |  in  his  hair. 

Tom  Camp  I  -boll's  with  wU  |  -low  and  pop  |  -lar  was  twin'd. 

And  South  I  'Sj'i,  with  moun  [  -tain-ash,  pluck'd  |  in  the  wind ; 

And  Scotia,  |  with  a  heath  |  from  his  old  |  garden  stores. 

And,  with  vine  |  -leaves  and  jump  |  -up-and-kias  |  -me,  Tom  Moore's." 

Leigh  Hust  :  id.  from  line  330  to  line  S41 

Example  IV. — **Glenara." — First  Tko  of  Eight  Stanzas, 
"  O  heard  |  ye  yon  pi  |  -broch  sound  sad  |  in  the  gale. 
Where  a  bend  |  cometh  slow  I  -ly  with  weep  |  -ing  and  wail ! 
*Tis  the  chief  (  of  Glena  |  -ra  lamenta  [  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire,  |  and  the  peo  |  -pie,  are  called  |  to  her  bier. 
Glena  |  -ra  came  first  j  with  the  mourn  |  -ers  and  shroud  ; 
Her  kins  ]  -men,  they  t'ol  I  -lowed,  but  mourned  |  not  aloud : 
Their  plaids  |  all  their  bo  |  -soma  were  fold  |  -cd  around : 
They  msrohed  |  alllniri  |  -lence — they  looked  |  on  the  ground." 

T.  Campbell's  Poetieal  Wbrkft  p.  IM. 

Examph  V> — "Loehiert  Wanting/' — Ten  £jnes  from  Eighljf-six. 
***Tis  the  sun  }  -set  of  life  |  gives  me  mys  |  -tical  lore. 
And  com  |  -ing  events  |  cast  their  shad  |  -ows  before. 
I  tell  I  thee,  CuUo  ]  -den's  dread  ech  |  -oes  shall  rin^ 
With  the  blood  [  -hounds  that  bark  1  for  thy  fu  |  -gitive  king* 
Lo  !  anoint  |  -ed  by  Heav'n  I  with  the  vi  [  -als  of  wrath, 
Behold,  I  where  he  flies  |  on  his  des  J  -olate  path  I 
Now,  in  dark  |  -ness  and  bil  |  -lows  he  sweeps  |  from  my  sight : 
Bise !  rise !  |  ye  wild  tern  |  -pests,  and  cov  [  -a  hia  flight  I 
'Tin  fln  I  -ished.   Their  thun  |  -ders  are  hushed  [  on  the  moors  ; 
CuUo  1  -den  is  lost,  |  and  my  coun  |  -try  deplores." — lb.  p.  89. 

Example  VI^'*The  Exile  of  Erin."— The  First  of  Five  Stanzas. 

"There  came  [  to  the  beach  |  a  poor  Ex  |  -ile  of  E  |  -rm, 
The  dew  |  on  hiaithin  |  robe  was  heav  |  -y  and  chill: 
For  his  coun  [  -try  he  sighed,  |  when  at  twi  |  -light  repair  |  -tn^ 

To  wan  I  -der  tUone  |  by  the  wind  )  -beaten  hill. 
But  the  day  ]  -star  attract  |  -ed  his  eye's  |  sad  devo  |  -don. 
For  it  rose  |  o'er  his  own  1  native  isle  j  of  the  o  |  -ctan. 
Where  once,  |  in  theiire  |  of  his  yootn  |  -fol  emo  \  'turn. 
He  sang  )  the  bold  an  |  -them  of  B  |  -rin  go  bragh." — lb.  p.  116. 

Example  VII.— ''The  Poplar  Field." 
"The  pop  I  -lars  are  fell'd,  l/orrweff  |  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whis  |  -pering  sound  1  of  the  cool  |  colonnade ; 
The  irinda  \  play  no  Ion  |  -ger  and  sii^  [  in  the  leaves, 
AW  OwsB  I  on  his  bo  [  -sora  their  im  I  -age  receives. 
Ttcelce  t/eara  \  have  elaps'd,  |  since  I  last  I  took  a  view 
Of  my     I  -vourite  field,  |  and  the  bank  [  where  they  grew  ; 
jinii  note  |  in  the  grass  |  behold  \  they  are  laid, 
And  the  tree  J  is  my  seat  |  that  once  lent  j  me  a  shade. 
The  black  |  -bird  has  fled  |  to  anoth  |  -er  retreat. 
Where  the  ha  [  -zeU  oiFord  |  him  a  screen  |  from  the  heat. 
And  the  scene,  |  where  his  mel  |  -ody  chaiin'd  |  me  befbrCt 
Metound*  \  with  his  sweet  |  -flowing  dit  |  -ty  no  more. 
My  fu  I  -gitive  years  (  are  all  hast  |  -ing  away. 
And  I  I  must  ere  long  |  lie  as  low  [  -ly  as  they. 
With  a  turf  |  on  my  breast,  |  and  a  stone  [  at  my  head. 
Ere  anoth  |  -er  such  grove  |  shall  arise  [  in  its  stead, 
"ns  a  sight  I  to  engage  |  me,  if  an  ]  -y  thing  can, 
To  mute  |  on  the  per  |  -ishing  pleas  |  -urea  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  |  be  a  dream,  {  his  ei^oy  |  -ments,  I  aee. 
Have  a  be  |  -ing  less  dur  |  -able  e  |  -ven  than  he." 

Cowpbb's  Poems,  YtA.  i,  p.  Sfi7. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.— Everett  avers,  that,  "  The  purely  Anapeade  measure  it  more  easilr  constracM  thu 
tite  Trochee,  [Trochaic,}  and  of  much  more  frequent  oecorrenoe."— fn^/iM  FertiifeafMMi,  p.  SJ- 
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Both  psrts  of  this  assertion  are  at  least  very  questionable  ;  and  so  are  this  author's  other  sug- 
gestions, that,  "  The  Anapest  is  [necessarily]  the  vehicle  of  ynyrfy  (i/iiiyoy ; "  that,  "Whenever 
this  toeaaureis  employed  in  the  treatinK  of  sad  subjects,  the  effect  ia  destroyed; "  that,  "  Whoever 
ibould  attempt  to  write  an  elegy  in'  this  measure,  would  be  sure  to  fail;"  that,  "The  words 
might  express  grief,  but  the  measure  tdouAf  e.z^im>  joy ; "  that,  "The  Anapm  should  never  be 
(luployed  throughout  a  long  piece;"  because  "  buojianry  of  spirits  can  never  be  supposed  to  last," 
—^'sadness  never  leavei  v«,  BUT  joy  remains  but  for  amoment; "  and,  againt  becauH,  "  the  mea- 
sure is  exeei^dingly  monotonous."— Ibid.  pp.  97  and  98. 

Obs,  2 — Most  auapestic  poetry,  so  fur  as  1  know,  is  in  piec^  of  no  ftreat  length  ;  but  Leigh 
Hunt's  '■  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  which  is  thrice  cited  above,  though  not  a  iong  poem,  may  certainly 
be  regarded  as  "a  ^(W7;>i'<fcc,"  siuoe  it  extends  through  fifteen  pages,  and  contains  four  hundred 
and  thtrty-one  lines,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  anapefltic  tetrameter.  And,  surely,  no  poet  had  ever 
more  need  of  a  metre  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  than  ho.  who,  intending  a  critical  as  well  as  a 
descriptive  poem,  has  foimd  so  much  fault  with  the  versification  of  others.  Pope,  as  a  versifier, 
was  regarded  by  this  author,  "  not  only  as  no  maitor  of  his  art,  hut  as  a  very  inditTirent  practiser." 
—Motes  on  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  p.  So.  His  "  monotonous  and  clojfinjf  "'  use  of  numbers,  with 
that  of  Darwin,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Haley,  and  others  of  the  same  "school,"  is  alleged  to  have 
wrought  a  general  eoxmption  of  taste  In  respect  to  venificaUou — a  fashion  that  has  pravailed,  not 
temporarily, 

"But  ever  tinet  Pop»  tpoiPd  the  ears  of  the  town 

With  his  euekoo-tong  versea,  half  up  o»d  half  down."— lb. 
Ova.  3.— Excessive  monotony  is  thus  charged  by  one  ciitlc  upon  all  rcrse  of  "  the  purely  An- 
apcstic  measure ; "  and,  bv  an  other,  the  same  fault  ia  alleged  in  general  terms  agiiiiist  alt  the 
poetry  "  ol  ihe  school  of  Pope,"  well-nigh  the  whole  of  which  is  inmbic.  The  defect  is  probably, 
m  either  case,  at  least  half  imaginary ;  and,  as  for  the  inherent  joyousness  of  anapestics,  that  is 
perhaps  not  less  ideal.  Father  Humphrey  says,  "Auapicstic  and  amphibrachic  verse,  being  sim- 
ilar in  measure  and  movement,  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  well  adapted  to  cheerful  and  humourous 
compositions ;  and  sometimes  to  eieffiao  oempoiitiona,  and  subjects  important  and  solemn."— 
Uumphfey's  Etvflish  Prosody,  p.  17. 

0b9.  4. — ^Tfae  anapest,  the  dactyl,  uid  the  amphibiaeh,  hare  this  in  common, — that  each,  with 
one  long  syllable,  takes  two  short  ones.  Hence  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  in  their  rhythms, 
or  in  their  several  effects  upon  the  ear ;  and  consequently  tines  of  each  order,  (or  of  any  two,  [f 
the  amphibrachic  be  accounted  a  separate  order.)  are  sometimes  commingled.  But  tho  propriety 
of  acknowledging  an  order  of  "  Amphihrachic  verse,"  ns  does  Humphrey,  is  more  than  douDtful ; 
because,  by  so  doing,  we  not  only  K-cognise  the  amphibrach  as  one  of  the  principal  feet,  but  make 
a  vast  number  of  lines  ambiguous  in  tiiL'ir  scansion.  For  our  Amphibiachio  order  will  \io  made 
vp  of  lines  thnt  arc  commonly  scannt^d  as  nnnpestics — sucli  anapestics  as  are  diversified  by  an 
iambus  at  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  surplus  short  syllable  at  the  end;  as  in  the 
following  verses,  better  divided  as  in  the  sixth  example  above  i— 

"Th'-re  came  tfl  |  thf  bt  ach  5  |  pftor  Exile  |  fif  Erin, 
The  dew  on  |  his  thin  robe  |  was  heavy  |  and  chill : 
FQt  his  coun  I  -try  h£  sished,  |  when  iit  twi  |  -light  r^pfiir  [  -inff 
To  wander  |  alone  by  |  the  wind-beat  |  -en  hill." 

MEASURE  II.— AXAPESTIC  OP  THREE  FEET,  OR  TRIMETER. 
Example  I. — "Alexander  Selkirk." — First  Two  Stanzas. 


I. 

**  I  am  mon  |  -arch  of  all  1 1  aurrey, 

Uywight  I  there  is  none  |  to  dispute; 
From  the  een  |  -tre  all  round  |  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  |  of  the  fowl  |  and  the  brute. 
O  Sol  I  -itude  !  where  |  are  the  charm.<i 

That  sa  |  -ges  have  seen  I  in  thy  face? 
Setter  dwell  j  in  themidst*]  of  alarms, 

Thau  reign  |  in  this  hor  |  -rible  place. 


II. 

I  am  out  I  of  human  |  -ity's  reach, 

I  must  fin  I  -ish  my  jour  j  -neyaltme, 
Never  hear  |  the  sweet  mu  |  -sic  of  speech, 

I  start  I  at  the  sound  I  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  ]  that  roam  o  |  -ver  the  plain. 

My  form  |  «-ith  indif  |  ference  see ; 
They  are  so  |  unacquaint  |  -ed  with  man, 

llieir  tame  |  -ne»s  is  shock  I  -ing  to  me." 
Cowpbr'b  Poems,  Vol.  i,  p.  199. 


Example  JI. — "  Ca(Aarina." — Two  Stanzas  from  Seven. 


IV. 


Though  the  pleas  |  -ures  of  Lon  |  -don  ex- 
ceed 

In  num  |  -ber  the  days  |  of  the  year, 
Cathari  I  -na,  did  noth  |  -ing  impede. 

Would  feel )  hei-solf  h^p  |  -pier  here; 
Por  the  close  |  -woven  arch  (  -es  of  Umes 

On  the  banks  |  of  our  riv  |  -er,  I  know, 
Are  sweet  |  -er  to  her  |  many  times 

Than  aught  |  that  the  clt  j  -y  can  show. 


V. 


So  it  is,  I  when  the  mind  |  is  endued 

With  a  well  |  -judging  taste  I  from  above; 
Then,  wheth  |  -er  embel  |  -lish  d  or  rude, 

"Tis  na  j  -ture  alone  ^  that  we  love. 
The  achieve  |  -menta  ol  art  |  may  amuse. 

May  e  |  -ven  our  won-  J  der  excite. 
But  groves,  |  hills,  and  val  |  -leys,  diffuse 
A  last  I  -ing,  a  sa  |  -cred  del^ht." 

CowFui's  Poems,  Vol.  ii,  p.  232. 

Example  III. — '^A  Pastoral  BaOad," — Two  Stanzas  from  Twenty-seven, 

(8.)  Not  a  beech  |  'a  more  beau  ]  -tifiil  green, 


*  Not  a  pine  |  in  my  grove  |  Is  there  seen, 
Bat  with  ten  |  -drils  of  wood  [  -bine  is 
bound; 


But  a  sweet]  -briar  twines  |  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  |  in  the  prime  |  of  the  ytar 
More  charms  |  than  my  cat  |  -tie  unfold ; 
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THi  amuncAft  or  meiuB  oumiuu. 


IT. 


Kot  a  brook  I  fluit  it  Um  I  -pUand  blear. 
Bat  it  ^  ]  -teta  with  fish  |  -ea  of  gold. 

(9.) 

One  woold think  |  shemightlike  |  toretire 
Tothebow'r  J  Ihavelal  -boor'dtoTear; 
Not  a  shiub  I  that  I  heard  |  her  admire, 


But  I  halt  I  -ed  and  plant]  •«d  itthm 
O  howiod  I  -denthejea  |  ■aminnstmn 
VnUx  the  li  I  -lao  to  ren  t  -der  it  gay! 
Alread  |  -j  it  oaUs  |  for  my  lore. 
To  ^iine  I  the  wild  branch  |  -ea  a«^' 
Smnroin :  Britiah  Po«t$,  VoL  tU,  p.  ISSi 


Ansftestic  lines  of  ficntr  and  of  three  are  sometimea  alternated  ia  a  atensa,  aa  m 
fidlowuginatanoe  :— 

Example  JT^«n«  Bate.* 

"The  rose  |  had  been  waah'd,  |  jnit  wash'd  |  in  a  ahow'r. 
Which  Ma  I  -ry  to  An  |  -na  oonvey'd ; 
The  plen  ]  -tifui  moist  |  -ore  enoum  |  -W'd  the  flow'z» 
And  weigh'd  |  down  its  beau  |  -tiinl  head. 

The  cup  I  was  all  flU'd,  )  and  the  leavea  |  wen  all  w«^ 

And  it  seem'd  |  to  a  fan  I  -cifol  riew, 
To  weep  |  for  the  buds  |  it  had  left,  |  with  regrat, 
On  the  floor  |  -ishing  bosh  1  whwe  it  grew. 

I  hast  I  -ily  seized  |  it,  unfit  |  as  it  was 

For  a  nose  |  -gay,  so  drip  I  -ping  and  dzown'd. 
And,  swing  I  -ing  it  rude  [  -ly,  too  rude  )  -ly»  alaa  I 

I  snapp'd  )  it, — it  fell  |  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  1 1  exclaim'd,  |  is  the  pat  |  -ileaa  part 

Some  act  |  by  the  del  |  -icate  mind. 
Regard  I  -less  of  wring  )  -ing  and  break  |  -ing  a  heart 

Alread  |  -y  to  sor  j  -row  resign' d. 

This  el  I  -egant  rose,  I  had  I  shsk  |  -en  it  less. 
Might  have  bloom'd  |  with  its  own  |  -er  a  while ; 

And  the  tear  j  thatls  wip'd  |  withalit  [  -tie  addreaa, 
May  be  fol  |  low'd  perhaps  |  by  a  smile." 

CowFBB  :  Potmt,  YoL  i,  p.  216 ;  EnffUak  Raader,  p.  Stl 

MEASURE  m.— ANAPESnC  OF  TWO  FEET,  OB  DDtETBR. 
Example  I. — Ltnei  with  Uypermeter  and  Do^Me  RMyme. 
**CaaotiAfM,"  OR  FuimaLBoiio. 


1. 


<*He  Is  gone  |  on  the  moun  |  -tain 
He  U  lost  I  to  the  for  I  -4*t 
Like  a  nun  |  -mer-dried  foun  |  -tain 
When  OUT  need  |  wasthesor  |  -M. 

The  font,  )  reappear  |  -Ing, 

From  Uie  rain  |  -drops  shall  bor  |  -rOw, 
Bat  to  us  I  comes  no  cheer  |  -Ing, 

To  Dan  |  -can  no  mor  |  -i0w ' 


2. 


The  hand  |  of  the  reap  |  -«r 

Takestheearsl  that  are  hoar  |  -f, 
Bnt  the  T(dee  |  o<  the  weep  I  •& 

Wails  man  |  -hood  in  glo  |  -rf; 
The  an  |  -tomn  winds  nuh  |  -lu 

Waft  the  leares  |  thatareeear  j  .a^ 
But  our  flow'r  |  was  in  flush  |  -I^ 
When  blight  I -ing  was  near  |  -M." 
WAI.TBK  Soott:  Lad)/  of  the  Lakey  Canto  iii,  Sl  IL 

Exam^  II. — Exact  Lines  of  Two  Anapats. 
"  Prithee,  Cu  I  -pid,  no  more 
Hurl  thy  darts  |  at  threescore  ; 


To  thy  girls  |  and  thy  boys. 


Gire  thy  puns  |  and  thy  joyi ; 
Let  Sir  Trust  |  -y  and  me 
From  thy  frot  |  -ies  be  free." 


Addiboit  :  Soaanumd,  Act  ii.  Scene  2 ;  Ev.  Ven^.  Ilk 
Example  IIL—An  Ode,  from  the  Frenel  of  Malkerbe. 


**  This  An  j  -na  so  fair. 
So  talk'd  I  of  by  fame, 
Why  dont  |  she  appear  i 

Indeed,  |  she's  to  blame  I 
Lewis  sighs  |  fin  the  sake 

Of  her  ohvms,  |  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  |  can  she  make 
For  not  com  |  -ing  away! 


If  he  does 
He  dies 
Let's  gire 


not  possess, 

with  despair; 
him  redress, 


And  go  find  I  out  the  fidr." 


'*  Cette  Anne  si  bdle, 
Qn'on  vante  si  fort, 
Pourquoi  ne  Tient  elle  i 
Yraiment,  elle  a  tort ! 
Son  Louis  soufore 
Apr^  sea  appu ; 
Qne  Teut  elle  aire, 

Qu'eUo  ne  Tient  pas! 
S'il  ne  la  poaa^de, 

ns'en  vamourir; 
Donnons  y  remade, 
Alloni  U  querir." 


WiuuK  KaxQ,  LL.  D. :  Jolmtm'*  BritithPoelft  YoL  iu.  p.  M- 
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ExoanpU  JV^'IU  Ac  Latt  Bom  of  Summer. 


1. 

M  the  lait  I  net  of  mm  | 
Left  bloom  |  -ing  alone; 
1  her  lOTe  |  -If  eompan  |  -iSnt 
Ajre  fkd  |  -ed  and  gone ; 
I  flow'r  I  of  her  kin  |  -drid. 
So  roae  |  -bud  ia  nigh, 
reflect  |  back  her  Usah  | 
Or  giro  j  fbr 


2. 


Thoa  kind  |  -ly  I  aoat  |  -iCr 
Thy  leavee  |  o'er  thy  bed, 
'Where  thy  mates  }  of  the  gar  |  nflto 
lie  Kent  |  -leea  and  dead, 

8. 

So,  soon  t  may  I  tol  I  -ISv, 

When  Mend  ]  -Bhips  docay. 
And,  from  love'e  |  ahming  dr  |  -«flf, 

The  genu  |  drop  away ; 
When  true  {  heart*  lie  with  |  -b'd. 

And  fimd  |  onci  are  flown, 
Oh !  who  {  would  inhab  )  -it 
Thia  bleak  |  world  alone  i " 
T.  HoOBB!  MMoHm,  8<mff»,andAiri,f.  171. 


1  not  laare  j  thee,  thou  Icme 
To  pine  |  on  the  stem  1 
we  the  lore  J  -lyaie  aleep  |  'Itigt 
So,  Bleep  I  tmm  with thmn} 

Example  V^Nmuii  Catting  up  the  Dead  Attarte. 

Shadow !  I  or  apix  |  -if/ 

Whater  I  -er  thou  art, 
Which  atai )  doth  inher  |  -ft 

The  whole  |  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  )  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  I  of  thy  clay. 
Which  ntum'd  I  to  tiie  earUi, 


Re-awear  I  to  the  day  1 
Bear  what  |  thou  bor  |  -jjrt, 
Hie  heart  |  and  the  form. 
And  the  aa  ]  -peot  thou  wot  |  -ttt 

Redeem  |  from  the  worm  1 
Appear ! — Appear  1 — Appear ! " 
Lobs  Btson  :  Mat^M,  Aei  ii.  Be.  4. 


Example  VI. — Anapettie  Dimeter  with  TVimeter. 


FiEflT  Voice. 
BTOom  t  for  the  com  |  -bat,  make  room; 
nnd  the  tnim  |  -pet  and  drum ; 
T  I  -er  than  Ye  |  -nna  preparee 
acoon  I  -ter  a  great  I  -er  than  Mara. 
5  rpom  I  for  the  com  |  -hat,  make  room; 
und  the  tnun  |  -pet  and  dmm.' 


-rietfi; 


Sscotnt  VoicB. 
"  Give  the  word  I  to  begin, 
Let  the  com  |  -twtante  in, 
Thechal  J  -lenger  en  |  -tereall^Ift 
But  Love  I  has  decreed, 
Though  Bean  1  -ty  may  bleed, 
YetBeau  f -tyahallitm  |  hevieto  |  -riWb.'* 
Qmomm  Ou^fTiLLB ;  /eteiOft't  Brititk  Poel$,  VoL  T,  p.  68. 
ExaigiU  VJI^—Anapeatic  Dimeter  wiik  ZlrtroBUMr. 
Am. 

'*  Let  the  pipe's  |  merry  notes  |  aid  the  skill  |  of  theToioe; 
For  our  wish  |      sre  orown'd,  |  and  our  hearts  |  shall  t^oioe. 
Rejoice,  |  and  be  glad  ; 
For,  sure,  |  he  is  mad, 
Who^  whne  mirth, )  and  good  hu  |  -moort  andhar  |  -mon'sflnmd. 
Never  oateh  |  -es  the  smile,  |  nor  lets  pleas  |  -vxa  go  nmnd. 
Let  the  stu  |  -pid  be  grav^ 
'Tis  the  rice  I  of  the  usto  ; 
But  can  neT  |  -er  agree 
With  a  maid  |  -en  like  me. 
Who  is  bom  [  in  a  eoun  |  -try  that's  hap  |  -py  and  free." 

Llots  :  Johnxm'i  BrUiah  Poeie,  Vol.  viii,  p.  178. 
MEASURE  rv.— ANAPESnC  OF  ONE  FOOT,  OR  MONOMETER. 
measore  is  rarely  if  ever  used  except  in  connexion  with  longer  lines.    The  follow- 
unple  haa  six  anapestica  of  two  feet,  and  two  of  one ;  but  the  latter,  being  verses  of 
rhyme,  have  eaoh  a  snplus  short  syllable;  and  four  of  thefbrmer  commence  with 
ibiu: — 

EmmpU  L~A  Song  in  a  Drama. 


For  Love  |  shall  arise. 

Whom  no  pow'r  |  can  withstand. 
Who  rules  (  from  the  skies 
TO  the  cen  I  -trt!." 
'  LAifSDOWHB :  Joh.Brit.  POait,  Vol.  v,  p.  49. 
following  extract,  (which  is  most  [ff<^erly  to  he  scanned  as  anapestic,  though  coB' 
ly  divenifled,)  haa  two  lines,  eadi  of  whidiii  pretty  evideutiy  composed  of  a  dngte 
t:— 


*<Now,mor  |  -tal,  prepare, 
For  thy  &te  J  is  at  hand ; 
Kow,  mor  |  -tal,  prepare, 
And  sflrrSn  |  -dSr. 

Orakvillb,  Viscount 


Example  11. 
it  tmm  I  -  pets  and  tym  I  -b&Js, 
t  aU  I  -bals  and  eym  |  •His, 
uns  I  andlethaut  I  -boys give o  j  -v4r; 
BtttUtflAtes, 


A  Chon»  in  Ae  Same.  ' 

And  Ut  lutes 
Our  pw  I  -sions  excite 
To  gmt  I  -ler  delight, 
Andev  I  -eryMsrs  j  bealov  |  -0r,"— 2ft.p06. 
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OBSBRVAXrOJfe. 

0b8.  1. — ^Tbat  a  tingle  anai>Mt,  a  Bhigle  foot  of  any  kind,  or  eveo  a  single  long  •jllablc,  nt 
be,  and  sometimM  ie,  in  certaia  rather  uncommon  instancea,  set  aa  a  line,  ia  not  to  b«  denitd 
"  Dr.  Caustic,"  or  T,  O.  Feaienden,  in  his  satirical  "  Directions  for  Doing  Poetry,"  aaes  in 
manner  the  monosyllables,  "  Whno"  "Say,"  and  "Dreu,"  and  also  the  iuuba,  "The  ffo§" 
"Alttueh,"  rhyming  them  with  aomflthin^  loss  isolated. 

Obs.  2.— Many  of  our  grammarians  give  anonymons  examples  of  vhat  they  conceive  to  \» 
"Anawatic  Monomtter,"  or  "the  lim  of  oneanapeat,"  while nthtrs — fas  AlleUi  Btutionfc,  ChurcLH 
and  Hilej — )  wUl  have  the  length  of  tux  anapcsts  to  be  the  aftorteat  meoaarc  of  this  utia. 
Prof.  Hart  saya,  "  The  shortest  anapiestic  verse  is  a  aingte  anaptest ;  aa, 

<in    sweet  All  th<%r(^t  All  th»  night 

Rt  sOnance,  In  thf  dSnce  TinkKd  light." 

This  memaore,"  it  is  added,  "  is,  honevcr,  ambiguous ;  for  by  laving  an  aoccnt  on  the  firat,  as«*3 
U  the  third  syllable,  we  may  generally  make  it  a  trochaic." — llart'x  English  Gram.  p.  T:t 
aamesiz  versiotcs  are  used  as  an  example  by  Prof.  Fowler,  who,  without  admitting  anr  amfaipH-in 
in  the  measure,  introdures  thrm,  rather  solecisticallv,  thus :  '•B'Kh  of  the  followiag  lints 
of  a  single  Anapesi."— Fov/cr's  B.  Gram.  Svo,  1&>0,'  (  6»4. 

Obs.  3.— Verses  of  throe  syllabtea,  with  the  second  nhurt.  the  last  long,  and  the  first  «>«jiwi.» 
variable,  are,  it  would  seem,  tfouhlt/  dotihlful  in  scansion  ;  for,  while  the  first  syllable,  if  aioi* 
short,  gives  us  an  anapest,  to  make  it  long,  gives  either  an  ampbimic  or  what  ia  virtaallj  tvo 
trochees.  For  reasona  of  choice  in  the  latter  case,  see  Observation  1st  on  Trochaic  Diinetfr.  F» 
the  firing  of  variable  guantitiet,  since  the  case  admlt-o  no  other  rule,  regard  should  be  bad  to  tW 
analogy  of  'the  cerse,  niid  also  to  the  common  principles  of  accentuation.  It  is  doubtlecc  posci^I* 
to  read  itic  six  f'hort  lines  above,  into  the  measure  of  so  many  anapeata  ;  but,  bince  the  two  um  b«- 
syllables  "In  "  and  "All "  nre  as  ciisily  made  long  as  short,  whoever  considers  the  coromon 
nunciation  of  the  longer  words,  "Reaonante"  and  " Tlini/crf."  may  well  donbt  whetVr  tie 
leuued  profusors  have,  in  this  instance,  hit  upon  the  right  mode  of  scanaion.  TheexamplrKU) 
quite  as  well  be  regarded  either  as  Trochaic  Dimeter,  catalectic,  or  as  AmDhimacric  Moaoiccar. 
acatalectic.  But  the  word  retonawe,  being  accented  usually  on  the  first  syllable  only,  is  natsnT^ 
a  dactyl;  and,  since  the  other  five  little  verses  end  se^-erally  with  a  monosyllable,  which  earn  W 
varied  in  quantity,  it  is  possible  to  read  (hem  all  as  being  daetylict ;  and  so  the  whole  may  bt, 
regarded  as  trebly  doubtjui  with  respect  to  the  measure. 

Obs.  4. — L.  Murray  says,  "  The  ahoriret  miapasfie  verae  mrnt  hts  a  tingle  anoposf :  as, 

Bilt  Tn  vSin, 
They  complain." 

And  then  he  adds,  "  Thi^  measure  is.  however,  ainbiRUOiis  j  for,  by  laying  the  stress  (ff  the  vcise ' 
on  the  first  and  third  syllables,  we  tniijht  malien.  trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  siaipkS 
form  of  our  genuine  Annptpstic  verse,  is  made  up  of  tKO  Anaptesta." — Murray'*  Gram.  Sm.  p. 
267 ;  12mo,  p.  207.  This  conclusion  is  utterly  absurd,  as  well  as  completely  contradietuy  to  hu 
first  assertion.  The  genuineness  of  this  smnll  metre  depends  not  at  all  on  what  may  be  nude  of 
the  same  words  by  other  pronnnciation  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  very  natural  reading  of  this  paasage,tial 
gives  to  "But"  and  "TTuy"  such  emphasis  a^  will  mnke  them  long. 

Obs.  5.— Yet  Chandler,  in  his  improved  grammar  of  1847,  has  not  failed  to  repeat  the  sntstu.« 
of  all  this  absurdity  and  self-contradiction,  carefully  dressing  it  up  in  other  language  tkii: 
**  Verses  composed  of  single  Anaptcsts  are  frcqtuntly  Jbutid  in  stanins  of  songs  ;  an  d  the 
true  of  several  of  thf  other  kinds  of  feet;  but  iPc  niay  consider  the  first  fi.  e.,  shortest]  fima  of 
anapsstic  verse  as  couMsting  of  two  Anap»st8."— Cftonrf/er'i  Common  School  Gram.  p.  196. 

Obb.  6. — Everett,  speaking  of  anapestic  lines,  says.  "The  first  and  shortest  of  these  is  e<c- 
posed  of  a  single  Annpest  following  an  lamlnu/'—Eugfith  Ventjieation,  p.  99.  This  not  only  ie*  t* 
the  existence  of  Anapestic  Mononicter,  but  improperly  takes  for  Anapestic  verse  what  is,  by  it' 
statement  itself,  half  Iambic,  and  therefore  of  the  Composite  Order.    But  the  false  assertion  a 

Elainly  refuted  even  by  the  author  himself,  and  on  the  same  page.  For,  at  the  bottom  of  thepi^. 
e  has  this  contradictory  note:  "It  has  been  remarked  (}  15)  that  though  the  Iambus  wiih  n 
additional  short  syllable  is  the  ahortest  line  thnt  is  known  to  Iambic  verse,  uitreareiMiatedimMam 
tjf  a  aingle  Inmbm,  and  even  of  a  single  long  tuttalde.  There  axe  examples  of  Unet  modetf  of* 
tingle  Arnpest,  aa  the  foUowing  example  will  snow: — 


'  Jove  in  his  chair, 
Of  the  sky  lord  mayoft 
With  his  nods 
Men  and^oda 

Keeps  in  awe ; 
When  ho  winka, 
Heaven  shrinks ; 
•      •      •  • 


Cock  of  the  school, 
Ue  hears  despotic  rule ; 
His  word. 
Though  absord, 
Must  be  law. 
Even  Fate, 
Though  so  great, 
Must  not  prate ; 


His  bald  pate 
Jove  would  cuff, 
He's  so  bluff. 

For  a  straw. 
Cowed  deities. 
Like  miee  in  rheeae 
To  stir  must  cease 
Or  gnaw.* 


O'Haha  : — Hidaa,  Act  i.  Sc.  !," — Ereretft  Verttfieotiim,  p.  99l 

ORDER  IV.  — DACTmC  VERSE. 

In  pure  Dactylic  verse,  tho  stross  is  laid  on  the  first  ayllable  of  each  SQCceain 
three  ^  that  is,  on  the  first,  the  fourth,  tho  eeventli,  and  th.B  tenth  ^lUble  of  eadi  line  of 
four  feet.  Full  dactylic  generally  forms  triple  rhjtne.  When  one  of  the  final  dxtt 
Bjllables  is  omitted,  the  rhyme  is  dooWe  ;  when  both,  mnglo.  These  omissions  ire 
here  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  rbymefl.  Bdctylic  with  doable  rhyme,  aiis 
virtually  with  a  trochee ;  dactylic  with  single  rhyme,  commonly  ends  with  a  certura; 
that  IB,  with  a  long  sj^llable  taken  for  a  foot.   IJ^ctylio  with  single  rhjme  is  the  same 
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anapestic  would  be  without  its  iDiUal  short  syllablea.  DactyUe  veiEa  is  rather  nn- 
mmon;  and,  when  empbyed,  is  seldom  perfectly  pure  and  regular. 

MEASXTRE  I.— DACTYLIC  OF  EIGHT  FEET,  OR  OCTOMETER. 

Example. — Nimrod. 

mrod  the  |  hunter  yma  \  mighty  in  |  hunting,  and  |  famed  as  the  |  ruler  of  |  cities  of  | 
yore ; 

.bel,  and  |  Erech,  and  |  Aceod,  and  |  Calneh,  &om  |  Shinar's  fair  |  region  his  ]  name 
afar  |  bore. 

MEAStTRE  n.— DACTYLIC  OP  SEVEN  FEET,  OR  HEPTAMETEB. 
Example. — Christ's  Kingdom, 
at  of  the  I  kingdom  of  |  Christ  shall  be  J  eathcred,  hj  \  angels  o'er  |  Satan  vie  |  -torioua, 
U  that  of  I  -fendeth,  that  |  hath,  that  |  uilefh  to  |  honour  his  |  name  ever  |  glorious. 

MBASUKE  lU.— DACTYLIC  OF  SIX  FEET.  OR  HEXAMETER. 
Example  J. — Ttax  m  MtOion. 
Ttee,  thou  art  |  ever  in  |  moUon,  on  |  wheels  of  the  |  days,  years,  and  |  ages ; 
Restless  as  |  waves  of  the  |  ocean,  when  |  Euru-i  or  |  Boreas  |  rages. 

Example  II. —  Where  is  Grand-Pref  ■ 
**  This  is  the  |  forest  pri  |  -meval ;  but  |  where  are  the  |  hearts  that  be  j  -neath  it 

I^eep'd  like  the  |  roe,  when  he  {  hears  in  the  |  woodland  the  |  Toice  of  the  |  huntsman } 
Where  is  the  |  thatdi-roofed  |  village,  the  [home  of  A  |  -cadian  j  farmers  r " 

H.  W.  LoNOFBLLOw  :  Evangeline,  Part  i,  1.  7 — 9. 

MEASXTRE  IV.  —  DACTYLIC  OF  FIVE  FEET,  OR  PENTAMETER. 
Example. — Salutation  to  America. 
"Land  of  the  ]  beautiful,  |  beautiful,  |  land  of  the  |  free, 
Land  of  the  \  negro-slavii,  |  negro-slave,  |  land  of  the  [  chivalry. 
Often  my  1  heart  had  turned,  |  heart  had  turned,  |  longing  to  |  thee ; 
Often  had  |  mountain'Side,  |  mountain-side,  |  broad  lake,  and  |  stream. 
Gleamed  on  my  |  waking  thought,  |  walung  thought,  |  crowded  my  |  dream. 
Now  thou  dost  I  welcome  me,  |  welcome  me,  |  from  the  dark  ]  sea. 
Land  of  the  I  beautiful,  |  beautiful,  |  land  (tf  the  |  free. 
Land  of  the  ( negro-slave,  |  negro-slave,  |  land  of  the  |  chivalry." 

MEASURE  v.— DACTYLIC  OF  FOUR  FEET.  OR  TEXRAMETER. 
Example  I. — TTie  Soldier's  Wife. 
"  Weary  way  I  -wanderer,  |  languid  and  |  sick  at  heart, 
Trevelliag  |  painfully  [  over  the  I  rugged  road, 
WUd-viii^ed  I  Wanderer !  |  Ood  help  thee,  |  wretched  one ! 
Sorely  thy  |  little  one  |  drags  by  thee  I  harefbotedi 
Cold  u  the  I  baby  that  I  hangs  at  thy  f  hending  back. 
Meagre,  and  |  livid,  and  |  screaming  for  [  misery. 

Woe-begone  |  mother,  half  |  anger,  half  |  agony, 
Over  thy  |  shoulder  thon  |  lookest  to  [  huah  the  babe, 
Bleakly  the  |  blinding  snow  |  beats  in  thy  |  h^ard  &ce. 

Ne'er  will  thy  |  husband  re  |  -turn  from  the  |  war  again, 

Cold  is  thy  |  heart,  and  as  |  frozen  as  |  Charity  ! 

Cold  are  thy  |  children.— Now  |  God  be  thy  |  comforter!  " 

RoBBKT  SocTUET  :  l^oems,  Fhilad.  1S43,  p.  250. 

Example  II. — Boys. — A  Dactylic  Stanza. 
"  Boys  will  an  |  -ticipate,  |  lavish,  and  |  dissipate 
AH  that  your  |  busy  pate  |  hoarded  with  |  care ; 
And,  in  their  |  foolishness,  |  passion,  and  |  mulishness, 
Charge  you  with  |  churlishness,  |  spuming  your  pray'r." 

Example  III. — "Labour." — The  First  of  Five  Stamat. 
*'  Pause  not  to  t  dream  of  the  |  future  be  i  -fore  us ; 
Pause  not  to  |  weep  the  wild  |  cares  that  come  |  o'er  us  t 
Hark,  how  Cre  ]  -ation's  deep,  |  musical  |  chorus, 

Uninter  I  -mittiug,  goes  |  up  into  |  Heaven  ! 
Never  the  }  ocean-wave  |  falters  in  ]  flowing; 
Never  the  j  little  seed  |  stops  in  its  )  growing ; 
More  and  more  |  richly  the  I  rose-heart  keeps  |  glowing, 

Till  from  ita  |  nourwiinej  stem  it  is  Iriven. 

fUKCEB  S>  OSOOOD 1  Clt^'f  PiDIUW,  p.  94. 
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TBM  WAIOCAB  OF  niOUIH  QBAMMAM. 


ExampU  IK—^BmU  Song.''~Fint  Stanza  of  Fomr. 
«•  HftO  to  the  I  chief  who  in  J  triumph  ad  \  -T«nees ! 
Honour'd  and  |  bless'd  be  the  |  erer-green  |  pine  I 
Lcmg  may  the  |  tree  in  his  I  banner  that  |  gWcM, 
flottrish  the  |  ahetler  and  |  grace  of  our  |  line! 
Heaven  tend  it  happy  derw. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anev, 
Osyly  to  I  bourgeon,  and  |  broadly  to  )  grow, 
'While  eVry  )  EBghland  glen 
Senda  our  about  J  back  agen, 
*  Roderigh  Yieh  A^ine  Dhv,  hoi  i^toe !  * " 

Waubb  Boorr:  £ady^  <*«  Lake,  C.  fi.  St.  U. 

MBASTTBB  VL^DACTYUC  OF  THRBB  KBET,  OB  TBDIEflXB. 

Extm^tU^To  Ae  Oalgdid. 

**  Ca-ty-did,  |  Ca-ty-did,  |  aweetly  aing,— 

Sing  to  tiiy  1  loving  mates  |  near  to  thee ; 
Summer  i«  { come,  and  the  |  treea  are  green,- 

Sammeri  glad  |  leavm  ao  ]  dear  to  thee. 

MEASUBE  Vn.— DACTTLIC  OF  TWO  FEET,  OB  DIMETER. 


Cheerily,  |  cheetUy,  |  inaect,  aing ; 

Blithe  be  thy  |  notes  in  the  {  hickocy : 
Every  |  bon^  ahall  an  |  anawer  ria^ 
Sweeter  than  |  trumpet  of  |  Tictory." 


ExampU  I.-^The  Bachelor. — Pow  Lines  from  Many. 

*•  Free  from  as  I  -tiety, 
Care,  and  anx  |  -iety, 
Charms  iu  vs  |  -rie^, 
Fall  to  his  |  ahare."— Anon.  :  Newspaper. 
Example  IT. — The  P3>roch^Sixteen  Line*  from  Forty. 


**  Pibroch  of  |  Donuil  Dhu* 

Pibroch  of  t  DonuU. 
Wake  thy  wild  |  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  |  -Conuil. 
Crane  away,  |  oome  away  I 

Hark  to  the  |  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  1  war-array, 

Qentles  and  1  commons  t 


«•  Come  as  ue  |  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  |  r ended ; 
Come  as  the  |  ^aves  come,  when 

Navies  are  J  stranded : 
Faater  come,  (  fiutcr  oomv* 

Faster  and  I  &ater  ! 
ChieC  vassal,  I  page,  and  groooi. 
Tenant  and  I  maatK."— W.  Soon. 


ExampU  III^^My  Boy." 
*TI«n  it  Mwn  a  ka^pmatt  that  makm  th§  kaart  tf/iuid^'— ^ood. 


1. 

"One  more  new  |  claimant  toe 

Human  fra  |  -temity, 
Swelling  the  \  flood  that  iweepa 

On  to  e  I  -temity  t 
I  who  have  I  filled  the  cupt 

Tremble  to  |  think  of  it } 
For,  be  It  |  what  it  may, 

I  mnat  yet  |  drink  <»  it* 

2. 

Room  for  him  |  into  the 

Ranks  of  hu  |  -manity; 
Give  him  a  |  place  in  your 

Kingdom  of  |  vanity  I 
Welcome  the  |  stranger  with 

Kindly  af  I  -fection} 
Amefiilly,  I  tmitftilhr. 

Net  with  de  |  -jeetini. 

3. 

See.  in  his  |  waywardness. 

How  his  fist  I  doubles ; 
Thus  pugl  I  -listical, 

Darmg  life's  |  trouble! ; 
Strange  that  the  |  neophyt* 

Enters  ex  |  -istenca 
In  such  an  )  attitude, 

Feigning  re  |  •aistance. 


4. 

Could  he  but  I  have  a  gHmpwi 

Into  fu  t  -turity, 
"Well  might  he  |  fight  ag^nife 

Farther  ma  |  -turity ; 
Yet  docs  it  |  aeem  to  me 

As  if  his  I  purity 
Wne  against  |  "infaiw^tt 

Ampu  H  I  •onzify. 

5. 

Incompre  |  -henaible. 

Budding  im  |  -mortal. 
Thrust  all  a  I  -mazedly 

Under  life's  |  portal ; 
Bom  to  a  J  destiny 

Clouded  in  |  mystery, 
Wiid<Kn  it  I  -self  cannot 

Queaa  at  its  |  history. 

6. 

Somathine  too  |  mni^  of  tlu> 

Timon-uke  |  croaking ; 
See  his  &ce  |  wrinkle  now. 

Laughter  pro  |  -voking. 
Now  be  cries  |  lustily — 

Bravo,  my  |  hearty  one  1 
Lungs  like  an  |  orator 

Cheering  hia  |  par^  on. 
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Shall  we  an  |  -dow  him  with 

Title  Iw  I  -n^ 
After  Mime  |  waaSor, 

FoetiOE  litoiel 

9. 

One  aust^  |  aaya  he  will 

Soon  <  liap  in  |  maabtm,' 
Tnmins  his  |  tlunighta  to  Ajm», 

Ven InhU  I  tlnmben  t 
Vatto  rhTmed  in  |  tMArhood, 

Ko  blemish  |  apote  hia  tm»— 
Chriaten  him  |  even  «o : 

'Young  Mr.  |  Watts  his  name."] 
iCjuebrtoeier,  end  Naw^papent  1B49. 

TOOT,  OB  HONOMETBIL 


7. 

.  how  Us  I  menr  eyes 
m  toma  jpleeunglj! 

ire  help  I  loring  hmi — 
Ting  ex  I  -ceedingly  f 
J  with  I  htnpeftalnMa, 
rtiywitta  laara, 
,  aal  [look  at  him, 
jstea  irith  I  teais. 
8. 

than  to  I  find  anama;— 
lereihaUwe)  aearchlbr  it? 
to  his  I  ancartry, 
tothe  )dhiirehft»it? 

ISTBJB  TIIL— DACTTLIC  07  ONE 
"FearfoUT, 
Taazftilly." 

OBBERVATIOKS. 

tingle  daetfl,  set  as  a  line,  can  scarcely  be  need  oAarwIae  than  aa  part  of  a  atana, 

ion  with  lon^  Terses.  The  Initial  accent  and  triple  rhyme  make  it  neeesaary  to 
ig  else  with  it.  Hence  this  short  measure  is  mncn  less  oommon  than  the  others, 
•nted  differently.  Besides,  the  line  of  three  syllables,  aa  was  noticed  in  the  obser- 
apettic  Monometcr,  is  often  poculiatly  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  measnre  which  it 
A  little  differeoee  In  the  laying  of  emphasis  or  accent  may,  in  many  Lostances, 
I  one  species  of  vene  to  an  other.  Evrn  what  seems  to  be  dactylic  of  two  fSet, 
able  be  aniffieiently  Inigthened  to  admit  of  single  rhyme  with  the  fall  metre,  becomes 
btfiil  in  its  scansion;  beoaase,  in  such  ease,  the  last  foot  may  t>e  reckoned  aaanu^ 
MM*,  or  this,  the  folloirine  atanxas  from  Barton's  lines  "  to  the  Gallio  Eagle,*'  (or 
m  St  Helena,)  tboi^h  diacrent  from  all  the  rest  of  the  pieee,  may  aezre  as  a 

tra  the  I  haHUt  thoek, 
hath  fiwt  I  bound  thee ; 
i  to  the  I  ruggad  rock, 
IS  warring  |  roond  thee. 
■  may  be  regarded  as  verse  of  the  Compoaite  Order ;  and,  perhapi ,  more  properly 
^tylie  with  mere  incidental  variations.  Lines  like  thoae  in  whico  the  qoestionabu 
iidaed,  nay  be  united  with  lon^r  dactrUoa,  and  thus  produce  a  atanxa  of  artat 
nony.  The  following  is  a  apeeimen.  It  is  a  song,  written  by  I  know  not  m<nn, 
)  by  Dempster.  The  twelfth  line  Is  varied  to  a  difnrentneaaore. 

"ADDBBBS  to  the  8XTU.HK." 


{Sum,  fori  the  |  irm^ttomdt 
8ea-1^tas  are  )  shrieki^ ; 

Hoarse  on  thy  I  ratt^tarfM  temid, 
Billowi  are  ]  oreaklag." 


of  the  I  wildemeas, 

some  and  J  cumberlees, 

oatin  o'er  [moorland  and  |  lea; 

an  of  I  happiness,  « 

ia  tby  )  dwelling-plaee ; 

n  the  I  deaert  wf th  t  ^e  I 


is  thy  I  lay,  and  loud, 
t  the  I  downy  cloud ; 
nergr,  |  lore  gave  it )  birth : 
on  thy  I  dewy  wiiw, 
art  thou  Monmeying  1 
»aT  I  -en,  toy  lore  I  is  on  earth. 


"  O'er  moor  and  |  mountain  grtaa, 
O'er  fell  and  |  fountain  sheen. 
O'er  the  red  |  streamer  that  I  heralds  the  |  day  | 
Over  the  I  cloudlet  dim, 
Ow  the  I  rainbow's  rim, 
Musloal  [  oherab,  hie,  |  hie  thee  a  |  -way. 


"  Then,  when  the  1  gloan^  comas. 
Low  in  the  [  heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  t  welcome  and  |  bed  of  lore  |  be. 
Emblrai  of  |  happiness. 
Bleat  is  thy  |  dwelling-plaee ; 
0  I  to  a  I  -bide  in  the  |  desort  with  |  thee  I " 
oba erred  by  Churchill,  (New  Oram.  p.  8S7.)  that,  Shakapeare  has  used  the  dao- 
ta  to  monmfnl  oeeaaioUB,"  The  chin  eiample  which  he  cites,  is  the  following  :— 
as  I  -slat  our  mean.  I        Gravea,  yawn  and  |  ylald  your  dead, 

I  sigh  and  groan  I        Till  deaui  be  1  ntter«d 

[y,  IlieaTilyT  |  HeaTUy,  1  hearUy."— JfocA  Ado,  T,  S. 

aix  linea  of  Dactylic  (or  Composite)  Dimeter  are  autyoined  by  the  poet  to  four  of 
ster.  There  doea  not  appear  to  nte  to  be  any  particular  adaptation  of  ther 
ital  antgaets,  mora  than  to  othcra ;  but  later  instances  of  this  metre  may  be  dted, 
the  ehamflter  of  die  toplo  treated.  The  fidlowing  long  exampb  eonafsits  of  linea 
of  tbtm.  daetylie  on^ ;  but,  of  the  seren^-^,  there  are  twelve  wUeh  mm  be 
I,  «ad  aa  many  mm  whidt  mutt  be,  beoanaa  thay  eommonee  with  a  short 

**  Thb  Bbuku  or  Sions."— Br  Thomas  Hood. 


forttumte, 
enth, 
'tunnta, 
death  I 


Take  her  up  I  tenderly, 
Uftherwitlifeaiei 

Faahionedso  |  atendcriy, 
Toaag,  and  so  |  &ir  1 


Look  at  her  |  garmanta 
Clingiiw  Uke  f  eeiements, 
WUut  uw  wave  |  eonataatly 
Dripo  bom  her  |  ctotUag ; 
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Take  her  up  |  intUiitlT, 
Loving,  not  |  loathing. 

Touch  her  not  |  tcomfallr ; 
Think  of  her  ]  mournfully, 

Gentlv,  and  |  humanly ; 
Kot  of  the  I  Btains  of  her: 
All  that  re  ]  -mMns  of  her 

Now,  is  pure  ]  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  J  acratiny 
Into  her  |  muUny, 

Rash  and  un  |  -dutiful ; 
Pat t  alt  dis  |  honour, 
Death  haa  left  |  on  her 

Only  the  |  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  |  slips  of  hert, — 
One  of  Etb's  I  family,— 

Wipe  those  poor  |  lips  of  hers, 
Oozing  BO  I  cUmmily, 

XjOOP  up  her  |  tresses, 
Escaped  fiom  the  comb, — 

Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 


TBI  eBAHMAK  01  EHOLISB  aBAHKABB. 


[pin  IT. 


Wbflst  wondement  gneases, 
Where  was  her  |  home  i 

Who  was  her  |  father  ? 

Who  was  her  |  mother  i 
Had  she  a  |  sister  i 

Had  she  a  I  brother  ? 
Was  there  a  |  dearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  |  other  ? 

Alas,  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  |  aun ! 
0,  it  was  I  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  |  ci^  full. 

Home  she  had  (none. 

Sisterly,  |  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  |  motherly 

Feelings  had  J  chanf^ed : 
Love,  by  narsh  |  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  |  eminence ; 
•Even  God's  |  providence 

Seeming  e  |  -stranged. 


Where  the  lamps  |  qolTcr 
So  far  in  the  rirer. 

With  many  a  [  light. 
From  window  and  caaemeot, 
F^om  garret  to  bsacfment, 
She  stood,  with  amasnnatt, 

Houseless,  by  |  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shim ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 

Or  the  black-flowing  rint: 
Mad  from  life's  |  history. 
Glad  to  death's  |  mystery. 

Swift  to  be  I  hurled, — 
Anywhere,  |  anywhere. 

Out  of  the  I  world  ! 

In  she  plung'd  |  boldly, — 
Vo  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  |  riTer  ru,— 
Over  the  |  brink  of  it : 
Picture  it,  |  think  of  tt. 
Dissolute  I  man 


Clapf^t  Pione^,  p.  Si. 

Obs.  6. — As  each  of  our  principal  feet, — the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Anapest,  and  the  DactrL 
— ^hos  always  one,  and  only  one  long  syllable ;  it  should  follow,  that,  in  each  of  our  princiiMl  w* 
ders  of  Terse, — the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Anapestic,  and  the  Dactylic, — any  line,  not  dinra- 
fied  by  a  secondarT  foot,  must  be  reckoned  to  contain  just  as  many  feet  as  long  st-Uable*.  So,  tie, 
of  the  Amphibrach,  and  any  line  reckoned  Amphibrachtc.  But  it  happens,  that  the  common  *tta 
by  which  single-rhymed  Trochaics  have  so  often  been  counted  a  foot  shorter  than  they  are,  is  sta* 
extended  by  some  writers  to  single-rhymed  Dactylics— the  rhyming  syllable,  if  long,  b«>ing  »- 
teemed  nipemMmmiry For  example,  three  dactylic  stansastineach  of  which  a  pentameter  co^kt 
is  followed  by  a  hexameter  line,  and  this  again  by  hcptameter,  are  introduced  fay  Prof.  Hm 
thus:  -The  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Pentameter^  and  Hexameter,  with  <Ae  mUitHmal  or  hfpenKtB 
eulhble,  are  all  found  combined  in  the  following  extraordinary  specimen  of  TCreificatiOD.  *  ** 
This  is  the  only  specimen  of  Dac^Uc  hexameter  or  even  pentameter  verse  that  the  nnthor  rccoUecs 
to  have  seen."^ 

Lahbst  op  Adah. 

*'  Glad  was  our  |  meeting :  thy  |  glittering  |  bosom  I J  heard. 
Beating  on  |  mine,  like  the  1  heart  of  a  J  timorous  \bird; 

Brisht  were  thine  ]  eyes  as  the  |  stars,  and  their  |  glances  were  |  radiant  as  I  fita 
Falling  from  |  eyes  or  the  |  angcU,  when  |  singing  by  |  Eden's  pur  |  -pnreal  1 1 
"  Happy  as  |  seraphs  were  (  we,  for  we  [  wander'd  a  |  -lone, 
Tremblina;  with  |  passionate  |  thrills,  when  the  |  twilight  had  |  jAnm : 
Even  the]  echo  was  |  silent:  our  I  kisses  and  |  whispers  of  |  love 
Languish  d  un  |  -heard  and  un  |  -known,  like  the  {  breath  of  the  |  bloseenmt  | 
buds  of  the  I  fffove. 

"  Life  hath  its  |  pleasures,  but  |  fading  are  |  tbcy  as  the  |  JUMert : 
Sin  hath  its  |  sorrows,  and  |  sailly  we  )  turn'd  from  thoae  |  bowen : 
Bright  were  the  |  angels  be  |-hindwith  their  |  fAchions  of  )  heavenly  \_fiame! 
Dark  was  the  |  desolate  |  dcsen  be  [  -fore  us,  and  |  darkerthe  I  depth  of  uur  |  lAaavT 
Henry  B.  Hibst:  Jlart't  EnpUth  Grammar, 
Obs.  6. — Of  Dactylic  verse,  our  prosodists  and  grammarians  in  general  have  taken  bat  vcy 
little  notice ;  a  majority  of  them  appearing  by  their  silence,  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  tk 
whole  species.    By  many,  the  dactyl  is  expressly  set  down  as  an  inferior  foot,  which  they  auv 
is  used  only  for  the  occasional  diversification  of  an  iambic,  trochaic,  or  anapestic  line,  f^o 
Everett:  "It'iimever  used  except  tii  a  secomitty  foot,  And  then  in  the  Jirst  plaee  ot  the  Mnt.' — 
English  Vertifieation,  p.  122.    On  this  order  of  verse,  Lindley  Murray  bestomd  only  the  faltowiv 
words :  '*  The  Dacitlic  measure  being  very  uncommon,  we  shall  give  only  one  example  of  «r 
apecies  of  it : — 

Fr6m  thf-  18w  nleasQrcs  ftf  this  filllf^n  natih-e. 
Rise  we  to  higher,  &c." — Gram.  Vlmo,  p.  207;  8vo,  p.  2.57. 
B«ad  this  example  with  "ire  rise  "  for  "/ti'sf  icr,"  and  all  the  poetry' of  it  is  gone!  Hnm^bni 
aaya,  "liaetyle  verse  is  seldom  used,  as  remarked  heretofore ;  but  t<  used  occaaionilUf,  aaa  W 
three  metres;  vis.  of  2, 3,  and  4  feet.  Specimens  follow.  2  feet.  Free  from  anxiety.  3  ttn. 
Singing  mostsweelly  and  merrily.  4  feet.  Dactylic  measures  are  ivanting  in  energy.*' — E»9^ 
Praaaav,  p.  IS.  Here  the  proaodisthas  made  his  own  examples ;  and  the  last  one,  which  aajastt 
impeaches  all  dactylics,  he  has  made  very  badly — very  prosaically ;  for  the  word  "DMrtyHr, 
though  it  has  three  syllables,  is  properly  no  dactyl,  but  rather  an  amphibrach. 

Obs.  ?■— By  the  Itcv.  David  Blair,  this  order  of  poetic  numbers  is  utterly  misconeeiTcd  Bsi 
unrepresented.  He  says  of  it,  "  Dactylic  verse  consists  of  a  short  sjfltabie,  with  one,  two,  si 
three  feet,  andakmg  tyllable;  as, 

'  Distracttfd  with  wfte, 

'  I'll  rush  &n  th«^  f6e.'  Admron.'*— Bfau''*  Pmet.  Qrtm.  n.  119. 

"  *  Yf  sh.-phf-rd8  sft  chferfai  ftnd  g&y, 
'  Whrtae  fldcks  nC\CT  careli^ssiy  r6am  j 
■  Should  COrj^ddn's  hftppPn  t&  str&y, 

*  Oh  I  cftll  the  ptor  w&ndei«ri  hOme.'  Snxarcnn."— A.  p.  120. 
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It  is  mmnifflit,  that  theie  linaa  are  not  dactjlic  at  all.  Thneii  not  a  dactyl  in  then.  Tber  are 
composed  of  iamba  and  anapeeta.  The  order  of  tbe  Tersiflcatioa  is  Anapestic ;  but  it  ia  Jiare 
varied  by  the  very  common  dtversification  of  dropping  the  first  short  syllable.  The  longer  exam- 
ple i«  from  a  ballad  of  2L6  lines,  of  which  99  are  thus  varied,  and  1 17  are  fall  atMpesties. 

Obs.  8.— The  makers  of  school-books  are  quite  as  apt  to  copy  blnndera,  as  to  originate  them ; 
mnd,  when  an  error  ia  once  started  in  a  grammar,  as  it  passes  irith  the  user  for  eood  learning,  no 
one  can  guess  where  it  will  stop.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  in  a  work  of  thia  nature,  to  be 
liberal  in  the  citation  of  such  faults  as  have  linked  themselTes,  from  time  to  time,  witb  the  several 
topics  of  our  great  subject.  It  is  not  probable,  that  the  false  scansion  just  criticised  orif^inated 
with  Blair ;  for  the  Comprehensive  Orammsr,  a  British  work,  republished,  in  its  third  edition,  by 
SobaoD,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  thus :  "  Daetylio  measure  may  con- 
sist of  one,  two,  or  three  Dactyls,  introduced  by  a  feeble  syllable,  and  terminated  by  a  stiong 
one;  as, 

I  d«ar  IrTsh  |  fAlks,  |  Sfi  I  fftir  ilnd  sO  I  bright, 

come  I  l«ave  Off  yOur  |  iokes.  They'll  I  afve  yOu  iil  -Iteht: 

And  I  bdy  ap  mj^  I  hUfp^nce  sO  |  flne;     |0b  |  -s^rvelhOwth^l  gUstirXnd  I  Sinn. 
A  I  cAbI«r  th^re  |  wis  tad  he  |  Uv'd  In  H  j  stUl, 
WUteh  I  s«iv*d  bVm  fOr  |  kItchCn  fitr  I  p&rlAor  ttnd  I  haU; 
NO  I  coin  In  his  I  pOckSi,  o&  I  e&re  In  hTs  t  p&te ; 

NO  km  I  -bltlon  h«  )  h&d,  &ad  nO  |  ddns  it  bis  |  gftte."— Comp-  Oram.  p.  150. 
To  this,  the  author  ados,  "  Dactylic  measure  becomes  Anapestic  by  setting  off  an  Iambic  foot  in 
the  beginning  of  the  line."— /ft.  These  verses,  all  but  the  last  oue,  unquestionably  have  an  iam- 
bic foot  at  the  beginning;  and,  for  that  reason,  diey  are  not,  and  fay  no  measnremeot  can  be, 
dactylics.  The  last  one  Is  purely  anapestie.  All  the  diviUonal  burs,  in  eitiier  example,  an 
plaoed  wrong. 

ORDER  v.  — COMPOSITE  VERSE. 

GompoBite  Terse  is  that  vliich  eoosists  of  varioaB  metres,  or  different  feet,  oombined,— 
not  accideDtally,  or  promiscnoaslj,  bot  by  deu^,  and  with  some  regnlarit^.  Id  Com- 
posite verse,  of  any  form,  the  stress  mast  be  laid  rhythmically,  as  io  the  nmple  ordeni, 
else  the  com^sition  will  be  nothing  better  than  unnatnral  prose.  The  posuble  Tariety 
of  oombinations  in  this  sort  of  numbers  is  unlimited ;  but,  the  pure  and  nmple  kiodi 
bung  generally  ^ferred,  any  stated  mixture  of  feet  is  comparatively  uncommon. 
Certam  forms  which  may  be  aoanned  by  other  metiiods,  are  aasceptible  also  of  divirion 
as  Composites.  Hence  there  cannot  be  an  exact  ennmeratioD  of  the  measorM  of  thii 
order,  but  instances,  as  they  occur,  may  be  <»ted  to  exemplify  it 
Example  I. — From  Swi/t'$  Irish  Fetut. 
"  O'Ronrk's  |  noble  fare  |  will  ne'er  |  be  forgot. 

By  those  1  who  were  there,  |  or  those  |  who  were  not. 

His  rev  I  •els  to  keep,  |  we  sup  |  and  we  dine 

On  ser  f  -en  score  sheep,  |  fat  bul  |  -locks,  and  swine. 

TJsquebaiigh  |  to  our  feast  |  in  pails  )  was  Inrought  up. 

An  hun  |  -dred  at  least,  |  and  a  mad  |  -der  our  enp. 

O  there  |  ia  the  sport !  (we  rise  |  with  the  light. 

In  disoT  I  -detly  lort,  |  from  snor  ]  -ing  all  night. 

O  how  I  was  I  trick'd  !  I  my  pipe  I  it  was  broke. 

My  pock  J  -et  was  pick'd,  I  I  lost  f  my  new  cloak. 

I'm  ri  t  •fled,  quoth  Nell,  )  of  man  |  -tie  and  kezch  |  -sr.* 

Why  Chen  )  fare  them  well,  |  the  de'il  { take  the  seanOi  |  -sr." 

Johiuoa'i  Workt  ofth»  Poeta,  Vol.  T,  p.  310. 
Here  the  measure  ia  tetrameter ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  poet,  that 
each  hemistioh  should  consist  of  one  iamb  and  one  anapest.  Such,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
is  the  arrangement  throughout  the  peice ;  but  the  hemisticha  which  have  doable  rhyme, 
may  each  be  divided  into  two  amphibrachs.  In  Everett's  Versification,  at  p.  100,  the  flnC 
six  lines  of  this  example  are  broken  into  twelve,  and  set  in  three  stanza*,  being  given  to 
exemplify  "7%e  Line  ^ a  tingle  Anapest  preceded  by  an  lambua,"  or  wliat  he  improperly  calla 
*'  The  first  and  shortest  species  of  Anapestic  lines."  His  other  instance  of  the  same  metre  is 
also  Coa^otite  verse,  ratW  than  Anapettic,  even  by  his  own  showing.  "In  the  foUowing 
example,"  aays  he,  "  we  have  this  measure  alternating  with  Amphibraehie  lines : " 
ExampU  IL — From  ByrotCt  Manfred. 


*'  The  Captive  TTsuxper, 

Hurl'd  down  )  from  the  throne, 
Ln  buried  in  torpor, 
forgotten  and  lone ; 


I  broke  through  his  alumbera, 

I  shir  I  -er'd  bis  chun, 
I  leagueo  him  with'numbeis— 
He's  Ty  |  -rant  again  I 
"V^ith  the  blood  |  of  a  mill  |  -ion  he'll  an  |  -swer  my  care. 
With  a  na  |  -tion's  destruc  |  -tion — his  flight  |  and  despair." — Aot  ii.  Sc.  S. 
Here  the  last  two  lines,  which  are  not  cited  by  Everett,  are  pure  anapestic  tetrameters; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  tha^  if  each  two  of  the  short  linea  were  printed  as  <me,  the 
60 
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fnt  aauiMAK  oi  bhsubh  obamiubb. 


[PAKt  IT. 


wluoh  are  liere  toanned  otherwise,  would  become  four  of  the  same  utt,  except  QtMlt  duM 
voold  each  with  an  iunbiu.    Hence  the  tpeoimen  mmdt  BmetttialUy  m  tmaptatie 

TMM. 

Example  Ill^Woman  on  the  Field  of  BatUe, 


"  Oentle  and  |  lorely  form. 
What  didtt  I  thou  here. 
When  the  fierce  |  batUeitorm 
Bore  down  |  thespearf 

Burner  and  |  shiTm^d  eiMti 

Beside  |  thee  strown, 
Tell,  that  a  |  -midBt  the  best 

Thj  work.  |  was  done  t 

Low  liea  ttie  |  atately  head. 

Earth-bound  |  the  firee : 
How  eare  thoae  |  haughty  dead 
A  ^ace  I  to  thee  i 

Slomb'rer  I  thine  |  early  bier 
Friends  ihould  |  have  crown' d, 

Many  a  [  flow'r  and  tear 
Sliedding  I  around. 

Soft  Toices,  I  dear  and  young, 
Mingling  1  their  swell. 

Should  o'er  thy  |  duat  hare  sung 
Earth's  last  |  CuewelL 

Slitara  a  |  -bore  the  grara 

Of  thT  I  rraose 
Should  have  bid  J  vi'Iots  wave 

With  the  I  white  rose. 

Now  must  the  ]  trumpet's  note^ 

Sarage  |  and  Bhrill, 
For  requi'm  |  o'er  thee  float, 

Thou  fUr  I  and  atill ! 


And  the  swift  |  ohargez  awac^ 

In  fall  I  career, 
Sampling  thy  I  place  of  sleep- 
Why  cam'st  t  thou  here  i 

Why  ?— Ask  the  |  true  heart  why 

Woman  |  hath  been 
Ever,  where  |  brave  men  die, 
Unshrink  |  -lag  seen. 

Unto  this  I  harreat  ground. 
Proud  reap  I  -ers  came. 

Some  for  that  |  stirring  ftoond, 
A  wan  I  -ior'a  name : 

Some  for  the  |  stormy  play. 

And  joy  I  of  strife. 
And  some  to  |  fling  away 

A  wea  I  -ry  life. 

But  thou,  pale  |  sle^wr,  thou. 
With  the  I  slight  frame. 

And  the  rich  |  locks,  whoae  glow 
Death  can  |  -not  tame; 

Only  one  |  thought,  one  pow't* 

TAm  could  I  have  led. 
So  through  the  |  tempest'a  hoar 

To  lift  I  thy  head! 


Only  the  |  true,  the  Btrong* 

The  love  |  whose  tmat' 
Woman's  de«p  |  aoul  too  long 
Pours  on  )  the  dust" 
Hbiuks  :  Poetieai  Wbrk$t  VoL  ii.  p.  1S7. 
Here  are  fourteen  stanzas  of  composite  dimeter,  eaeh  having  two  sorts  of  line* ;  the  Sot 
sort  consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a  dactyl  and  an  amphimac ;  the  second,  moatlj,  if 
two  iambs;  but,  in  some  instances,  of  a  trochee  and  an  iamb ; — ^the  latter  being,  inama 
connexion,  much  the  more  hanntuious  and  agreeable  eombination  of  quautitieB. 

Example  IV^Jin  from  a  '^Serenata." 


AlE  1. 
'*  Love  sounds  |  the  alarm. 
And  £ear  |  is  a  fly  |  -Ing : 
When  bean  |  -ty'a  the  pnie. 

What  mor  |  -tal  fiean  dy  j  •Ing? 
In  defence  |  of  my  treaa  -flre^ 

Pd  bleed  |  at  each  vein : 
Without  I  her  no  pleas  |  -Ore ; 
For  life  I  la  a  pain." 


Ant  3. 

•  Consid  I  -er,  fond  ahep  |  -herd, 

Uo*  fleet  I  -lug's  the  pleaa  |  -in, 
That  flat  I  •teia  our  hapm 

In  puranit  |  (tf  the  fior : 
The  joys  I  that  attend  |  It, 

By  mo  I  -mentswemeas  |  -tti*; 
But  life  I  is  too  lit  I  -tie 

To  meas  I  -nre  our  eare." 


Gat's  Pons :  JoAnson'*  Woriu  of  the  Poeta,  VoL  vii.  p.  378. 
Theee  verses  are  essentially  either  anapestic  or  amphibrachic.   The  anapest  divides  tws 
of  them  in  the  middle ;  the  amphibrach  will  so  divide  eight.   But  either  diviaion  will  |iiv 
nuuny  iambs.  By  the  pnaent  aoanrion,  €tk»JbvtJi)ot  is  an  iamb  in  all  irf  them  but  Ac  t*o 
anapestics. 

£MMpb  V^The  LoMl  LtafT 


**I  saw  I  him  once  |  before 
As  he  pass  |  -ed  by )  the  door, 

And  agam 
The  pave  {  -ment  stones  |  resound 
As  he  tot  1  -ters  o'er  I  the  nound 
With  hU  cane. 
2. 

Th^aay  |  that  in  |  his  prime, 
Ere  the  prnn  |  -ing-knife  |  ofTime 
Cut  him  down. 


Not  a  bet  I  -ter  man  |  was  found 
By  the  ori  |  -er  on  |  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

3. 

But  now  I  he  walks  |  the  Btreet% 
And  he  looks  |  at  all  |  he  meati 

So  forlorn ; 
Andheahakeat  hisbe  I  -hleliMd. 
That  it  seema  |  as  if  |  he  aaa^ 

They  are  gOM. 
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4. 

mot  I  .ty  mar  I  -him  mt 
tfaalin  I  that  oe  |  hm  i»en*tt 

uthtii  Uoom; 
the  ninut  |  he  Itnr'd  |  to  hear 
ibeeo  carr'd  |  for  man  |     ■  year 

On  the  tomb. 

5. 

rnai  I  -mamma  J  has  aaid, — 
old  La  I  'Ay !  she  |  Udead 

he  hadJaBo  |  •man  noaa^ 
hisohaw  I  was  like  {  axose 
In  the  now. 

6. 

ow  I  his  now  I  Is  thin, 
it  rests  I  upon  |  hil  elda 
lake  a  staff; 


Ourn 


And  acrook  |  is  in  |  his  back. 
And  ft  mel  I  •anehol  |  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

7. 

I  know  I  it  is  I  a  sin 

For  me  [thus]  |  to  ait  |  and  grin 

At  lum  here ; 
But  the  old  I  three-eor  |  -ner'd  hat, 
Andtkefareeoh  |  •oa,  and  |  allthB^ 

Areaoqnacvl 

8. 

Andtfllshonldlive  I  to  be 
Ihe  last  leaf  t  upon  1  uietree 

In  tine  spring, — 
Let  them  smile,  |  as  I  ]  do  now. 
At  the  old!  £at«iik  \  -en  bough 

Where  I  cung." 
W.  Houua :  3%«  Piimmr,  IMS,  p.  108. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

■Compoaite  Terse,  espeolsll;  If  the  lines  be  short,  is  pecaliarlj'  liable  to  uncertain^, 
ly  of  Hcansion;  and  that  which  does  not  altrajs  abide  07  one  chosen  order  of  quantitiea. 
'  be  found  agreeable :  it  must  be  more  apt  to  pusxle  than  to  please  the  reader.  The 
13  of  this  last  example,  hare  eight  lines  at  iambic  trinuter;  and,  since,  seTcn  times  in 
netre  holds  the  first  place  in  the  stuua,  It  is  a  doable  ftntt,  that  one  such  line  ssenw 
a  its  proper  position.  It  would  be  better  to  prefix  the  word  Now  to  the  fourth  Uae, 
t  the  forty-third  thus :  — 

"  And  should  1 1  lire  |  to  be  "— 
ibic  feet  of  this  piece,  as  I  scan  it,  are  numerous ;  being  the  sixteen  short  lines  of 
and  the  twenty-four  initial  feet  of  the  lines  of  seven  sjUaldM.  Ef«ryoneofthe(iM^ 
m  thirtj-aixth,  "TAe  last  leaf"—)  begins  with  a  monosTllable  wfaioh  may  be  Taried 
so  that,  with  stress  laid  on  this  monosyllable,  the  foot  becomes  an  ompAttncie,-  wlth- 
;bs,  an  artap^t. 

incline  to  read  this  piece  as  composed  of  iambs  and  anapests ;  but  B.  A  Foe,  who 
ded  "  the  effectiTe  harmony  of  these  lines,"  and  called  the  example  "an  exeellentlv 
^d  and  well  managed  specimen  of  versification,"  counts  many  ayilables  long,  which 
ig  makes  short,  and  he  also  divides  all  but  the  iambics  in  a  way  quite  different  from 
' '  Let  ua  soan  the  Ont  stansa. 


aiw  I  him  dnee  I  bHOre 
s  hf  I  pftaa^d  [  by  the  I  dOor, 
And  a-  I  g&m 


Th?  pftve-  I  mftit  stones  J  rMhind 

As  h«  I  tOtt«ra  I  O'er  th«  fgrAund 
With  Ms  I  cine.* 

"  is  the  general  eeansion  of  the  poem.   We  have  first  three  iambuses.   The  see- 
I  the  rhythm  Into  the  trochaic,  giving  us  three  trochees,  with  a  cnenra  equivalent,  in 
trochee.    The  third  line  is  a  trochee  and  equivalent  eMnra."— Foi'a  XoTM 
H  Vbbsb  :  Pioruer,  p.  100.    These  quantities  are  the  same  as  those  by  which  the 
made  to  consist  of  iambs  and  amphimaes. 

its  rhythmical  effect  upon  the  ear,  a  supernumerary  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  a 
times,  perhaps,  compensate  for  the  want  of  such  a  syllable  at  the  bepnning  of  the 
lay  be  aeen  in  the  fourth  example  above ;  but  still  it  is  unusual,  and  seems  *  im- 
•oae  such  syllable  to  belong  to  the  scansion  of  the  subsequent  line ;  for  the  division  of 
I  harmonic  pauses,  is  greater  than  the  division  of  feet,  aitd  implies  that  no  foot  eaa 
«  split  by  it.  Foe  has  auggested  that  the  division  into  lines  may  be  disregarded  In 
Hometimes  must  be.  He  cites  for  an  example  the  beginning  of  Byron's  "  Bride  of 
usage  which  has  been  admired  for  ita  easy  flow,  and  which,  he  says,  has  greatly 

restic  tetraiB»- 
hetedMd*  it 


who  have  attempted  to  scan  it.  Begardtna  it  as  essentially  anapestio  tetraiB»- 
ing  some  initial  iambs,  and  tbe  first  and  fifth  lines  dactylic,  I  shall  hei 


"  KnAw  ye  the  I  l&nd  where  the  |  caress  ftnd  |  myrtle 

Are  em  |  -bkms  &f  d^eds  ]  th&t  ftre  ddne  |  In  their  ellme — 
Where  the  rage  |  of  the  vnl  f  -tare,  the  love  |  of  the  tor  |  -tie, 
Now  melt  Tinto  soft  |  -uess,  now  mad  |  -den  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  |  land  of  the  |  cedar  and  I  vine, 
Where  the  flosr'ra  |  ever  bios  |  -•am,  the  beams  |  ever  shine. 
And  the  light  |  wings  of  Zeph  |  -yr,  oppresa'd  |  with  pecflune, 
Wax  falnt^  o'er  the  gar  |  -dens  of  Out  I  in  her  Uoom  } 
Where  the  cit  j  -ron  and  ol  |  -ive  are  fair  I -est  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  I  of  the  night  |  -ingale  nev  |  -er  is  mute  i 
Where  the  vir  |  ^ins  are  soft  |  as  the  roe  |  -es  they  twhw, 
And  all,  |  save  the  spir  |  -it  of  nun,  |  is  divine  i 
'Tie  the  land   of  the  East—  | 't  is  the  clime  I  of  the  8nn— 
Can  he  smile   on  such  deeds  |  as  his  chil  |  -dren  have  done  i 
Oh,  wild  I  as  tbe  ac  |  -cents  of  lov  I  -ers'  farewell. 
Am  the  hsartt  |  that  thej  bear,  {  and  the  tales  |  that  they  telL' 
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Obs.  i. — ^Theie  lines  this  ingenions  prasodiat  diTides  not  thus,  but,  throwing  them  togclbar  i 
like  prose  unpunctiuted,  finds  in  them  '*  a  regular  succession  of  dactylic  rhytkma,  raried  onlj  at  j 
three  points  67  equiralent  spondee*,  and  separited  into  two  distinct  diTuiona  by  eqniTalent  ter- 
minating caauraa."  He  imagines  that,  "  ay  all  who  have  ears— not  ot«  Iod^— this  will  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  true  and  the  sole  true  scansion." — E.  A,  Pot,  Piotuer,  p.  107<  So  it  maT.te 
aught  I  know ;  but,  having  dared  to  show  there  is  an  other  way  quite  as  simple  and  plain,  and  kas 
objectionable,  I  submit  both  to  the  judgement  of  the  reader : — 

Know  y«  th«  I  I6nd  whdre  th^  |  cypress  &nd  I  myrtle  ire  |  ^hltaisltf  (  d^a  th«t  ire  |  d&ne 
In  their  |  clime  wh^re  th«  I  rftge  Of  the  |  vultare  the  j  love  Of  the  |  tdrtienOw  |  melt  Intfi  ]  sOftnte 
D&w  I  midden  t5  I  crime.  KnOw  j&  the  I  lAnd  Of  the  I  cedfir  ind  |  vine  wh&e  the  (  fldw'ra  er^ 
J  blOss&m  tb«  t  b^ms  erir  shine  where  th«  [  Ueht  wings  Of  sephyr  Op-  \  presa'd  with  p«t- 1 
m%e  wax  I  flint  O'er  thP  I  sftrd^ns  Of  |  OCIl  In  her  |  UAom  where  i&it  |  eltrOo  ind  |  Olive  ire 
fffrbt  Of  I  ti^it  ftnd  the  I  vMoe  Of  the  |  nEghtlngile  |  never  Ts  |  mflte  wh^re  the  |  virgins  be  Uek 
fa  the  I  rosea  they  twine  dnd  |  fill  afive  the  I  spirit  Of  I  min  Is  dl-  |  vine  'tia  the  |  )&nd  Of  the  | 
Efist  'tis,  the  I  clime  Of  the  I  Sun  cSn  he  I  anule  On  sOch  I  deeds  fis  his  I  children  hive  i  dAi*e  iJ, 
wild  ia  the  I  Iccents  Of  1  lOvers'  fSre-  |  well  ire  the  [  heiirts  thit  thev  |  beir  ind  the  1  tales  (hit 

they  I  tiu."-ib.  •       '  ! 

Obs.  5. — In  the  sum  and  proportion  of  their  quantities,  the  anapeat,  the  dactyl,  snd  the  wpU-  ' 
brach,  arc  equal,  each  having  two  syllables  short  to  one  long ;  and,  with  two  short  quanti&s  | 
between  two  long  ones,  lines  may  be  tolerably  accordant  in  rhythm,  though  the  order,  at  thee<»>  : 
mencement,  be  varied,  and  their  number  of  ayllablesbe  not  equal.    Of  the  following  sixteen  liacs, 
nine  are  pure  anapestic  tetrameters ;  one  may  be  reckoned  dactylic,  but  it  may  quite  as  wcU  be 
said  to  have  a  trochee,  an  iambus,  and  two  anapeats  or  two  amphimacs ;  one  is  a  spondee  Mai 
three  anapesta ;  and  the  rest  may  be  scanned  as  amphibmchics  ending  with  an  iambus,  but  an 
moie  properly  anapestics  commencing  with  an  iambas.   Like  the  preceding  «Hunple  from  Bjm, 
they  uiek  the  uniformity  of  proper  composites,  and  are  rather  lobez^ardeo  u  anapntici  biegir 
Uriy  diversified.  1 

ThB  AlUTROSS.  i 
"  'TIs  said  the  Albatross  nmr  rMts."— AuTm.  ' 
"  Where  the  fith  I  -OmUss  waves  |  in  magnif  |  -icence  tost,  I 
HOmeiesa  I  find  high  |  soars  the  wild  )  Albatross ; 

Unwea  |  ncd,  undaunt  |  -ed,  unshrink  |  -log,  alone,  ' 

The  0  I  -cean  his  em  |  •pire,  the  tern  j  -pest  his  throne. 

When  the  tor  |  -rible  whirl  |  -wind  raves  wild  |  o'er  the  surge. 

And  the  hnr  |  -rieane  howls  I  out  the  mar  |  -iner's  dirge, 

In  thv  glo  I  -ry  thou  spurn  |  -est  the  dark  |  -heaving  sea, 

PrOua  bird  |  of  the  o  |  -cean-world.  home  |  -less  and  free. 

When  the  winds  ]  are  at  rest,  |  and  the  sun  |  in  his  glow. 

And  the  ^lit  1  -tering  tide  |  sleeps  in  beau  |  -ty  below, 

In  the  pnde  |  of  thy  pow  I  -er  trium  |  -phant  above, 

With  thy  mate  |  thou  art  hold  |  -ing  thy  rev  |  -els  of  love.  1 

TJntir  |  -ed,  unfet  |  -tered,  unwatched,  )  uneonfined,  ' 
Be  my  spir  [  -it  like  thee.  |  in  the  world  |  of  the  mind; 
Ho  lean  |  -ing  for  earth,  I  e'er  to  wea  |  -ry  its  flight. 

And  fresh  |  as  thy  pin  |  -ions  is  re  | -gions  of  light."  j 
bAMCBL  Dalt  Lakqtksb:  North  Ameriean  Bsadtr, -p.  413. 
Ob9.  6. — It  appears  that  the  most  noted  measures  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  poets  wae  notof  ssv  , 
simple  order,  but  either  composites,  or  mixtures  too  various  to  be  called  composites.  It  is  astte 
be  denied,  that  we  have  much  difficulty  in  reading  them  rhythmically,  according  to  th«r  staled 
feet  and  scansion  ;  and  so  we  should  have,  in  reading  our  own  language  rhythmically,  in  tcy 
similar  aucceasion  of  feet.  Noticing  this  in  respect  to  the  Latin  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  mM. 
Poesayt,  "  Now  the  discrepancy  in  question  is  not  obaavable  in  Eosliah  metxea;  whm  Os 
soan^on  eoinndei  with  the  readmg,  aofyraatikerkj/thm  ii concmted^aat  la  to  nay,  if  we^as 
attontton  to  the  mhm  of  the  passage.  But  these  facta  indicate  a  radical  difference  in  the  geain 
of  the  two  languages,  ss  regards  their  capacity  for  modulation.  In  truth,  •  •  •  the  Latin  is  s 
far  more  statehf  tongue  than  our  own.  It  is  essentially  spondaic ;  the  English  is  as  essentafir 
dactylic." — Ptoneer,  p.  110.  (See  the  marginal  note  in  Section  3d,  atObs.  22d,  above.)  Not«itt- 
standing  this  difference,  discrepance,  or  dimculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  some  of  our  poets  luie,  is 
a  few  inatancea,  attempted  imitationa  of  certain  Latin  metres ;  which  imitations  it  raay  be  fmf 
briefly  to  notice  under  the  preaent  head.  The  Oreek  or  Latin  Hexameter  line  has,  of  course,  sis 
feet,  or  pulaations.  Accordin[i  to  the  Proaodies,  the  first  four  of  these  may  be  either  dactyb  « 
spondees  ;  the  fifth  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  a  dactyl ;  and  the  sixth,  or  last,  ia  always  a 
spondee:  as, 

"  LAdere  I  que  vel  I  -lem  c&li  |  -mO  per  I  -mtsTt  S  |  -greati."— rtra. 

"  InfAn-  ( dam.  Re  f  -ginil,  iO  |  -bes  renO  ]  -vire  dO  |  3orem."— /i 
Of  this  sort  of  verse,  in  English,  somebody  has  framed  the  following  verr  fUr  example 

"  Min  la  i  |  complex,  |  cOmpOiind  |  cOmpOat,  |  yet  Is  he  |  God-bOm." 
.  Obs.  7. — Of  this  species  of  versification,  which  mav  be  called  Mixed  or  Composite  Hexsmets. 
the  most  considerable  specimen  that  I  have  seen  in  English,  is  IxingfeUow's  Evangeline,  a  pan 
of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  long  lines,  or  verses.  This  work  baa  loead 
admirers,  and  not  a  few;  for,  of  these,  nothing  written  by  so  distipguiahed  a  scholar  could  bfl' 
but.  surely,  not  many  of  the  veraes  in  question  exhibit  iruly  the  f^et  of  the  ancient  Hexametot ; 
or,if  they  do,  the  ancients  contented  themselves  with  very  imperfect  rhythms,  even  in  their  lo- 
hlest  heroics.  In  short,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Poe,  that,  "  Nothing  less  than  the  desOTC^ 
high  reputation  of  Professor  Longfellow,  eould  have  sufficed  to  give  cnrreney  to  his  lines  as  ts 
Oieek  Besameten.  In  general,  theyare  ndthar  one  thing  nor  another.  Some  few  of  Aea  an 
dae^Uo  vcmt.— BngUsh  du^Uea.  Bat  do  away  with  thodtvlsioii  into  lines,  ud  the  aostaitslc 
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critic  would  nerer  hare  luspectcd  them  of  any  thing  oiore  than  prota." — Piotuer,  p.  Ill,  The 
followitig  are  the  laat  ten  tinea  of  the  Tolttnie,  with  Booh  a  diTUion  into  feet  aa  the  poet  la  ptv 
■umed  to  hare  contemplated  :— 

"  Still  Btandi  the  |  foreat  pri  ]  •meval ;  bat  |  under  the  ]  shade  of  its  |  branehea 
Dwells  an  |  -other  I  race,  with  |  other  \  cu*toni>  and  |  language. 
Only  a  |  -long  the  f  share  of  the  )  mournful  and  I  mistr  At  I  ^antic 
linger  a  I  few  A  |  -cadiAn  |  peasants,  whose  [  fathers  from  |  exile 
'Wanderea  I  back  to  their  |  native  |  land  to  |  die  in  its  |  bosom, 
lo  the  I  flsbennan'e  |  cot  the  J  wheel  and  the  1  loom  are  still  |  buajri 
Maidens  still  |  wear  their  |  Norman  |  caps  ano  their  |  kirtles  of)  DOmeapnn, 
And  bythe   evening  |  fire  re  |  'peat  E  f -Tanifeline's  |  story. 
While  from  ita  I  rocky  |  oavema  the  J  deep-voiced,  |  neiehliourinff  |  ocean 
Spoaka,  udia]  aecenta  dii  |  ■oonsoUte  f  answers  the  f  wail  of  the  I  foreat." 

Henrt  W.  Lonofsllow:  Evanffelitu,p.  162. 
Ob8.  8.— An  other  form  of  Terse,  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  nas  sometimes 
been  imitated— or,  rather,  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  imitate— in  English,  ia  the  line 
or  atansa  called  Sapphic,  from  the  inrentrpss,  Sappho,  a  urcek  poetess.  The  Sapphic  Verse,  ac- 
cording to  Fabrieius,  Smetius,  and  all  good  authorities,  has  eleven  sylUbles,  making  "  five  feet — 
the  first  a  trochee,  the  aecond  a  spondee,  the  third  a  dactyl,  and  the  fourth  and  filth  trochees." 
The  Sapphic  stauia.  or  what  ia  somctimei  so  o  tiled,  eonaieta  of  three  Sapphic  linea  and  an  Ado- 
nimn,  or  Adonic,— tliia  but  being  a  short  line  eompcwed  of  dactyl  and  a  apondee."  Example 
from  Horace  ^ 

"  tn«  I  -gii  tl  I -tc,  sc^l«  I  -risque  |  pOrOa 
Kon  e  f-gct  llau  |  -ri  jaeu  |  -tfs  ne  |  -qu'  arcn, 
Kec  Ten  |  -ena  [  -tis  gr^^i  I  -da  sa  |  -gittis, 
Tusce,  pha  |  -retra." 

Obs.  9. — To  arrang^e  elcTen  syllables  in  a  line,  and  haTe  half  or  more  of  them  to  form  trochees, 
it  no  difficult  matter ;  but,  to  find  rhythm  In  the  succession  of  "  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  and  a  dac- 
tyl," aa  we  read  words,  seems  hardly  practicable.    Hence  few  are  the  English  Sapphics,  if  there 
be  any,  which  abide  by  the  foregoing  formule  of  quantities  and  feet.    Those  whictt  I  hare  seen, 
are  generally,  if  not  in  every  instance,  susceptible  of  a  more  natural  scansion  as  being  composed 
of  trochees,  with  a  dactyl,  or  some  other  foot  of  three  syllables,  at  the  beyinning  of  each  line. 
The  casaural  pause  falls  sometimes  after  the  fourth  syllable,  but  more  generally,  and  much  more 
■greeably,  after  the  fifth.   Let  the  reader  inspect  the  following  example,  and  see  if  he  do  not 
«BTce  with  me  in  laying  the  accent  on  only  the  first  sellable  oi  each  foot,  as  the  feet  are  here 
divided.  The  accent,  too,  must  be  care^tly  laid.  tVithout  considerable  care  in  the  reading, 
the  bearer  will  not  suppose  the  composition  to  be  any  thing  but  prose : — 
"The  Widow," — (I»  "Sapphics.") 
"  Cold  waa  the  |  night-wind,  J  drifting  [fast  the  I  snow  fell, 
Vide  were  the  l£>wua,  and  |  shelter  1  -less  ana  |  naked, 
When  a  poor  )  wanderer )  struggled  ]  on  her  |  journey. 

Weary  and  |  way-sore.  , 
Drear  were  the  |  downs,  more  |  dreary  |  her  re  I  -flections ; 
Cold  was  the  |  night-wind,  |  colder  I  was  her  |.  bosom ; 
She  bad  no  |  home,  the  |  world  wae]  »X\  be  |  -fore  her; 

She  baa  no  |  shelter. 
Fast  o'er  the  |  heath  a  )  chariot  [  rattled  [  by  her ; 

*  Pity  me  1 '  I  feebly  |  cried  the  j  lonely  |  wanderer ; 

'  Pity  me,  |  strangers  1 )  lest,  with  I  cold  and  ]  hunger. 
Here  i  should  |  perish. 

*  Onee  I  had  1  friends,— though  |  now  by  I  all  for  |  -sakcn  I 
'  On  00  I  bad  |  parents,  J  —they  are  |  now  in  |  heaven! 

*I  bad  a  |  borne  onee,  f  — I  bad  |  once  a  |  husband- 
Pity  me,  1  strangers ! 
'  I  bad  a  I  home  onee,  |  — I  had  |  once  a  [  husband — 
'  I  am  a  I  widow,  (  poor  and  |  broken  |  -hearted ! ' 
Loud  blew  the  |  wind ;  an  |  -heard  was  |  her  com  |  -plaining ; 

On  drove  the  |  chariot. 
Then  on  the  |  snow  she  |  laid  her  j  down  to  |  rest  her ; 
She  heard  a  |  horseman ;  |  '  Pity  J  me ! '  she  |  groan'd  out ; 
Load  was  the  |  wind  ;  an  |  -heard  was  |  her  com  |  -plaining ; 

On  went  the  )  horseman. 
Worn  ont  witii  I  angideh,  |  toil,  and  |  cold,  and  I  hunger, 
Down  sank  the  |  Wanderer ;  I  sleep  had  |  ^ized  her  |  senses ; 
There  did  the  |  tnveUer  |  fina  her  |  in  the  |  morning ; 

Ood  had  re  1  -leased  her." 
BoBBitT  SooTBBT :  Pomtf,  Philad.  1843,  p.  251. 
Om.  10.— Amon^  the  lyric  poems  of  Dr.  Watts,  is  one,  entitled,  "  Tki  Da.t  op  JitdobkbhT  ; 
Ofs  Ode,  tMempUd  m  Enjfiuh  Sapphic"  It  is  pcTbaps  as  good  an  example  u  we  have  of  the  Bpe> 
eiee.   It  consisti  of  nine  stansas,  of  which  I  aball  here  dte  the  first  tbiee.  (Uviding  then  into  ieet 
•s  ^Mve:— 

"  When  the  fierce  |  North  Wind,  )  with  his  |  slry  |  foreet, 
Rears  op  the  I  Baltic  |  to  a  |  foaming  |  fn^ ; 
And  the  red  |  ligbtniog  |  witba  I  storm  of  |  ha3\  eomet 
Baihiaga  |  -main  down ; 
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Bow  th«  poor  I  ttilon  |  ittnd  a  |  -mu'd  tnd  |  tzsmble  1 

WhUt  the  house  |  thunder,  |  like  a  |  bloody  |  trumpet. 

Boen  a  lottd  |  ouet  |  to  the  |  gaping  |  water*, 

Qinei  to  de  |  •toot  them. 

Such  ahall  the  I  aoise  be,  |  and  the  |  wild  dii  |  -order, 

(If  things  e  )  -temal  |  maV  be  1  like  theae  |  earthly,) 

Bach  the  dire  |  terror,  |  wnen  the  |  great  Arch  |  -angel 

Shakea  the  ere  |  -ation." — Harm  I^tfrtem,  p.  67. 
Obb.  11.— "These  linos,"  says  Htunphtey,  who  had  cited  the  first  four,  "are  good  Eaghik 
Sapphics,  and  contain  the  essential  traits  of  the  original  as  nearlj  as  the  two  languages,  Greek 
and  Engush,  correspond  to  each  other.  This  stanxa,  together  with  the  poem,  from  which  ^ 
was  taken,  may  stand  for  a  model,  In  oar  English  compositions." — Humpntvf/'t  E.  Prosu^,  p.  11 
Thia  author  ertoneoosly  tttpposed,  that  the  trissyllabic  foot,  in  any  line  of  the  Sapphic  staua, 
must  oecnpT  the  second  place :  and,  judging  of  the  ancient  feet  and  qnantitiea  fay  wbai  he  food, 
or  aupposed  he  found,  m  the  English  inutancm^  and  not  bjr  what  the  andcot  prosoUau  say  d 
them,  yet  knowing  that  the  andmit  and  the  modem  Sapphics  are  in  sereml  respects  unlike,  hi 

rsenled  forms  or  scansion  for  both,  which  are  not  onlV  peculiar  to  himself,  but  not  well  adapted 
uther.    "  We  haTe,"  says  he,  "  no  establiahed  rule  for  this  kind  of  verse,  in  our  Kqglish  c«a> 
portions,  whieb  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to.  The  rule  for  which,  in  Greek  and  Latin  tom, 
at  far  at  Icanatcertain,  was  this:  '"|'''|'''')'''|''a  trochee,  a  motoss,a^yrrAic,aM- 
ohee,  and  [a]  Jpofldw,-  and  tometimet,  oeM*Kma%,  a  trochee,  instead  of  a  spondee,  at  thcnl 
But  as  our  language  is  not  favourable  to  the  use  of  the  spondee  and  moloss,  the  moloss  is  sdJoa 
or  never  used  in  our  English  Sapphics ;  but,  instead  of  which,  some  other  Irittyiiahie  foot  is  mtti. 
Also,  instead  of  the  spondee,  a  trochee  is  commonly  used ;  and  sometimes  a  trochee  instead  of  lb 
pyxrhie,  in  the  third  place.    As  some  prescribed  rule,  or  model  for  imitation,  may  ba  niii  insin. 
in  this  ease»  I  will  cite  a  stanta  from  one  of  our  best  English  poeu,  which  nay  serve  for  n  mw. 
'  When  the  I  fierce  nOrth^wInd,  |  wfth  his  ]  iiiV  I  fOnH  U 
B^ars  ap  I  tfaa  B&lttc  I  tO  ft  I  f&aming  |  fnr^; 
And  tM\  r£d  Ughtning  with  ft  I  stArm  ^  I  hftil  cSmes 

Riksbing  I  ftmSjn  d6wn.'— Watts." — Tb.  p.  19. 
0b8.  12. — In  "  the  Works  of  Oeoree  CanninR,"  a  small  book  poblished  in  IS29,  there  is  a  poet- 
ioal  dialogue  of  nine  stanzas,  entitled,  *'  The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knifo-Orindcx,"  mi 
to  be  "  a  burlesque  on  Mr.  Sonthev'a  Suphios."  The  metre  appears  to  be  nesx  enongli  Ski  la 
the  foregoing.  But  these  verses  I  divide,  as  I  have  divided  the  othere,  into  trochees  wi^  iniliil 
dactyls.  At  the  commencement,  the  luckier  party  salutes  the  other  thus : — 
*'  *  Needy  knife  |  -grinder !  |  whither  |  are  you  |  going  ? 
RooRh  is  the  I  road,  your  |  wheel  is  I  out  of  |  ordep— 
Bleak  blows  the  |  blast ; — your  |  hat  nas  |  got  a  |  hole  in't* 
So  b  ave  your  ]  breeches ! 
<  Weary  knife  |  -grinder !  |  little  |  think  the  |  proud  ones 
Who  in  their  |  coaches  |  roll  a  [  -long  the  I  tumpike- 
Boad,  what  hard  |  work  'tis,  I  crying  |  all  day,  J  '  Knives  and 
Scissors  to  |  grind  0 1  *  "—P.  44. 
Obi.  18.— Among  the  humorous  poems  of  Thomas  Qreen  Fessenden,  published  nndsr  A* 
sobriquet  of  Dr.  Caustic,  or  "  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D.,"  may  bs  seen  an  other  eomieal  eumfl' 
of  Sapphics,  which  extends  to  eleven  staniss.    It  describes  n  eontn-daaoe,  aad  is  sntidld. 
'*  Horace  Surpassed."   The  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

"Tini^  Waonimble  dandog  with  FlirtiUa, 
Almost  as  ught  as  air-balloon  inflated, 
Bigadoons  around  her,  'till  the  lady's  heart  is 
Forced  to  surrender. 

Benny  Bambooxle  cuta  the  drollest  capers, 
Juit  like  a  camel,  or  a  bippopot'mos ; 
Jolly  Jack  Jumble  makes  as  big  a  rout  as 
Forty  Dutch  hoiaes. 

See  Angelina  lead  the  mazy  dance  down ; 

Never  dud  fairy  trip  it  so  ftntastio; 

How  my  heart  flutters,  while  ny  toi^e  prononQees, 

'  Sweet  Uule  ser^>h ! ' 
Snob  are  the  joys  that  flow  ftom  contra-daaefl^, 
Piue  as  the  primal  happiness  of  Eden , 
Love,  mirth,  and  music,  kindle  in  accordance 

Baptures  nUtie."— Pdssu,  p.  206. 

SECTION  v.— ORAL  EXERCISES. 

IMPROPRIETIES  FOR  CORRECTION. 
FALSE  FBOSODT.  OR  ERRORS  OF  UBTBE. 

LeSSOH  I. — RXSTOBB  THS  RhTTUK. 

"nieliim  fa  laid  down  in  his  lair." — 0.  B.  Peine't  Oram.  p.  134. 

[I«sini&— Not  pnpsr,  bssanss  fte  weed  »  JiMi,"  here  pot  Ibe  Oowter<t  weid  •<  >M>i," 
AtatmVBaVmtofnm.  Bn^aBaortlDclBtheMailla«itmenp.7SB,'*Taiae,lni«poriilsntB|iM^iehB* 
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Riw>un)igedhitooMMMl1InMofMtBad«teRidiut«Inttb4ad  AjQaa-^aagangt  n  codandu  to  pndniw 
uwmonjr,  bT*  diMHioo<Mlonof  pHMtiofett."  Thii  line  mu  oompoMd  of  one  lunb  ukd  two  utaMrt*;  ■nd,  to 
mob  Ibcrn,  b  ihoold  !)•  PMtored,  thw:  "  The  &«iut  Ii  Uld  downulilalaii."— Oneptr'*  FMvu,  Tol.  1,  p.  201.] 

"  Where  is  thj  true  treanire  ?  Gold  Bays,  not  la  me." — HaUodk't  Oram.,  1842,  p.  66. 

*•  CasBt  thou  grow  sad,  thou  sayeat,  as  earth  nrows  bright  i  " — Fraxee'i  Oram.,  1846,  p.  140. 

**It  mnst  be  so,  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well.'^—  WelVt  Gram.,  1846,  p.  122. 

Slow  rises  merit,  when  bf  porerty  depreiMd."— A.  p.  195;  HiIay,\Zi\  Hart,  179. 
«•  Bapt  in  future  timet,  the  bard  begun.**— tTaMt'*  Qram,^  1846,  p.  108. 
**  Isuiereaot  rain  Mtonghin  the  sweet  hesTKil 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?   Whereunto  aeires  mercy, 

But  to  confroot  the  visage  of  offencel  " — HaUock't  Gram.,  1842,  p.  118. 
"  Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cosaius's  dagger  tiizough." — Kamea,  Bl.  of  Cr.,  Vol.  i,  p.  74. 
"  When  uey  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs, 

Harsh  grate  on  thor  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." — Jamwon'i  Shet.  p.  136. 
**  IMd  not  great  Jolioa  bleed  fbrjtutiee'i  Bake  i" — Dodift  BtmUitt  o/ Shak.  p.  26i. 
■'Did  not  great  JnlhuUeed  for  juBtioeaaksr' — Singtr't  Shakipeairei,  \<Ai  ii,  p.  366. 
*'  Ifay  I,  unblam'd,  express  thee  ?   Since  God  ia  light." — 0.  B,  Pmree't  Oram.  p.  290. 
**  Or  hearest  thoti,  rather,  pure  ethereal  stream  1 "— 2rf  JVcwvion,  A. 
"  BepublicB ;  kingdoms ;  empires,  may  deoay ; 

Princes,  heroes,  sages,  sick  to  nought." — Oi.  A.  Pein^a  Oram.  p.  287. 
"Thoubringest.  gay  creature  as  thou  art, 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart."~£.  J.  HaUodft  Gram.  p.  187. 
*•  Know  ^ysel£  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man." — 0.  S,  Psfne**  Grrsm.  p.  281. 

Raised  on  a  hundred  pilasters  of  gold." — Charl«mafftK,  C.  i,  St.  40. 
**  Lore  in  Adalgise's  breast  has  fixed  his  sting."~iS.  C.  i,  St.  30. 

•t  Tliirty  days  hath  September.      I      February  twenty-eight  alone, 
April,  June,  and  November,       |      All  the  rest  thirty  and  one." 

CoUi'i  Grammar,  or  Pavti  AmdMc§,  Lond.  1798,  p.  7fi. 

Lbsbok  n. — Restobh  thk  Bhtthk. 
*'  Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 
Or  tales  in  old  records  and  annals  seen." — Rowt't  Lucan,  B.  i,  L  274. 
"And  Asia  now  and  Afric  are  ezplor'd. 

For  high-pricod  dainties,  and  citron  board." — Eng.  Poeit :  ib.  B.  i,  1.  311. 
**  Who  knows  not,  how  the  trembling  judge  beheld 

The  peaceful  court  with  arm'd  legions  flU'd  ? £ny.  PoeU :  t&.  B.  i,  L  578, 
•*  With  thee  the  Scythian  wilds  we'll  wander  o'er. 

With  thee  burning  Ubyan  sands  exfdore." — Eng.  PoeU :  ifiw  B.  i,  1.  001. 
*'  Hasty  and  headlong  difibrent  paths  they  tread, 

Aa  bUnd  impulse  and  wild  diatraotion  lead." — Eng.  PoeU  :  ib.  B.  i,  L  858. 
'*  But  Fate  reserv'd  to  perform  its  doom, 

And  be  the  minister  of  wrath  to  Home." — Eng.  Poets  ;  j},  B.  ii,  L  130. 
"Thus  spoke  the  youth.   When  Cato  thna  expreat 

The  sacred  eoanssls  of  his  most  inmost  breaBt."->.£t9.  PoeU:  a.  B.  ii*!.  435. 
**Thase  wore  the  strict  manners  <tf  the  man. 

And  this  the  stubborn  course  in  whbh  tiiey  ran ; 

The  golden  mean  unchanging  to  pursue. 

Constant  to  keep  the  proposed  end  in  view." — Eng.  PoeU  t      B.  ii,  L  586. 
"  What  greater  grief  can  a  Roman  seize, 

Than  to  be  forc'd  to  live  on  terms  like  these  1 " — Eng.  PoeU  :  f(.  B.  ii,  L  782. 
"  He  views  the  naked  town  with  joyful  eyes, 

While  from  his  rage  an  arm'd  people  flies." — Eng.  PoeU :  i&.  B.  ii,  L  880. 
"For  planks  and  beams  he  ravagea  tiie  wood, 

And  the  tough  bottom  extends  across  the  flood." — Eng.  PoeU :  ii.  B.  ii,  1.  1040. 
"  A  narrow  pass  the  homed  mole  divides, 

Narrow  as  that  where  Euripna'  strong  tides 

Beat  onEuboean  Chalcis'  rocky  sides." — Eng.  PoeU :  »&.  B.  ii,  L  109S. 
**  No  force,  no  fears  their  hands  vmarm'd  bear, 

But  looks  of  peace  and  gentleness  they  wear," — Eng.  PoeU,  ib.  B.  iii,  1. 112. 
"The ready  warriors  all  aboard  them  ride. 

And  wait  the  return  of  the  retirins  tide." — Eng.  PoeU :  ib.  B.  iv,  L  716. 
**  He  saw  those  tco(^  that  long  had  faithM  stood, 

VAmiM  to  his  cause,  and  enmies  to  good, 

Ozowm  weazy  of  thtir  ohie^  and  aaUated  with  blood."— Ay.  Ms ;  A,  B.  t,  L  MT. 
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CHAPTER  V. -QUESTIONS. 

ORDEB  OF  REHEARSAL,  AND  METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

PART  FOURTH,  PROSODY. 

(C^ (Th« fbllowin^  qoMtJoM  c»U  Um  fttteDCloD  of  Um  ■tadnitto  Um  dmId  doetrioM  in  the  ttn^aiBg  ood*  ftf 
Fmodr,  uid  ombnc*  or  duuBd  Umm  beta  wUab  It  It  molt  ImpMtuit  Air  Ub  to  flx  ia  hb  — wn»j ;  tfan  nfi 
tiMrefbn,  Mm  not  oolj  to  aid  th*  tMclur  la  Ow  pnoMi  of  Mnaiolns  bk  uIimh,  bat  aim  to  dlMat  Uw  mbct 
in  hk  fluuiDer  af  pnpantkin  for  ncltHl.] 

LB880M  I. — Of  PuSCTOiTIOir. 

1.  Of  what  doea  Fnwody  treat }    2.  What  is  PunctuatiomT   3.  What  arc  the  pnnc^a! 
pcants*  ormarki?  4.  What  pauMs  are  denoted  by  the  ftrrt  four  poinU?  B.  What  pnm 
are  required  by  the  other  four  ?  8.  What  is  the  general  nee  of  the  Comma  i  7.  How  many 
Tales  for  the  Comma  are  there,  and  what  are  their  heads  >   8.  AVhat  eaye  Role  let  of  Sim- 
ple Smtetteei  t   0.  What  uys  Rule  2d  of  Simple  Membarel    10.  What  says  Role  3d  of  Man  i 
than  TwWordtf    11.  What  says  Rule  4th  of  On^y  Tvao  Wordet    12.  What  says  Rule  ! 
Qi  Wordt  in  Paint    13.  What  says  Rule  6th  of  HWr  jmt  ..Uw/ute r    14.  What  says  Rele 
1t\i  ot  Worda  in  AppoeUiont    16.  What  says  Rule  8th  of  ^(jl»c<tt>M  f    16.  What  saya  Rale  ' 
9th  oiFiniu  Verbet    17.  What  says  Rule  10th  ot InfinUive$t   18.  What  says  Rule  llths^ 
Partieipleet    19.  What  savs  Rule  12th  (tf^dwrAff   20.  What  says  Rule  I3th  of  Cta^^vw 
tietut   21.  WhatsayaRule  UthofPlnpeijfjoMr   22.  WhateayBRolelSthof  Jirteci>M(>M'' 
33.  What  says  Rule  I6th  of  Wpnb  Btpeatedf   24.  What  says  Rule  l7th  of  DepimJm 
QHotatiemf 

Lbssok  II. — Or  rax  Comu. 
I.  How  many  exceptions,  or  fbrms  of  exoeption,  are  there  to  Rule  1st  for  the  comma? 

2.  — to  Rule  2d?  3.— to  Rule  3d?  4.— to  Rule  4th ?   5.~to  Rule  5th ?  6— toRuleGth? 

7.— to  Rule  7th  ?   8  to  Rule  8th  ?  9.— to  Rule  9th  ?    10  to  Rule  10th?    11. — to  Rule 

11th?  12.— to  Rule  12th?  13.— to  Rule  13th?  14.— to  Role  Uth  >  15.— to  Rolelith? 
16.— to  Rule  16th  i  17.— to  Rule  17th  ?  18.  What  says  the  Exception  to  Rule  IK  ef  a 
long  Simple  StiOetuet  19.  What  says  Exception  let  to  Rule  3d  of  Betlrietive  lUati^tit 
20.  What  says  Exception  2d  to  Rule  2d  of  Short  Terme  cftw^  Comtededf  21.  What 
Exoeption  3d  to  Rule  2i  ot  Elliptical  Membtre  Unitedt  22.  What  says  Exception  IsttoBsk 
4th  of  Tim  Wordi  with  Atymct$T  23.  What  says  Exception  2d  to  Rule  4th  of  TWo  Tom 
Contrtutedt  24.  What  says  Exception  3d  to  Rule  4th  ofa  mere  jUtemativeo/  Words T  2S. 
What  aajs  Exception  4th  to  Rule  4th  of  Conjunctions  Under^oodf 

Lessok  111. — Of  tbb  Comma. 
1.  What  rule  speaks  of  the  separation  of  Ward*  in  Appotition  f  2.  What  says  Exceptiaa 
1st  to  Rule  7th  of  Compiex  Namett  3.  What  says  Exception  2dto  Rule  7th.  of  CtoeeAppe- 
iiiimf  4.  What  says  Exoeption  3d  to  Rule  7th  of  a  Pronoun  without  m  Paueef  6.  What 
says  Exception  4th  to  Rulefth  of  JVamM  ./4c9utredr  6.  What  says  the  Exception  to  Bole  8li 
of  A^eetivet  RettrieUve  t  7.  What  is  the  rule  which  speaks  of  a  finite  Verb  Underetoodt  & 
What  says  the  Exception  to  Rule  9th  of  a  r«ry  Slight  Pave  t  9.  What  is  the  Rule  far  tL< 
pointing  of  Partieiplet  t   10.  What  says  the  Exception  to  Rule  1 1th  of  Partie^leM  tUetrieHmt 

(Now,  If  TOO  plem,  ym  war  corrtet  oral|j,  aeewdlac  to  Uw  fbnsalM  ilm,  mbs  or  tU  of  Um  mtai  osm- 
plas     AuM  AwdMnM,  wtMi  are  smufsd  andsr  tM  mica  Ito  Ibo  OouuBS  la  Sactta  lUst.) 

LissoK  lY. — Of  the  Sbxicolom. 

1.  What  is  the  general  use  of  the  Semicolon?   2.  How  many  rules  are  there fcrtte 

Semicolon?   3.  What  are  their  heads ?   4.  What  says  Rule  1st  of  Complex  Membent  S. 

What  says  Rule  2d  of  Simpfe  Mm^st   6.  What  says  Rule  3d  of  Appotition,  ^.  t 

INow,  If  yon  piMM,  yon  n»3  eorrcet  onUy,  oooordlng  to  tbe  fbrmalM  gtrsn,  miim  or  UI  of  the  rorloos  ntm- 
pUs  of  Talu  AmcnatiMt,  whkh  m  urkogod  andor  th*  mlN  fbr  the  Semleolon  In  Sectloa  Soeood.] 

Lbssok  V. — Op  tbe  Color. 

1.  What  is  the  general  use  of  the  Colon  ?   2.  How  many  niles  are  there  for  the  Coloa? 

3.  Whatare  their  heads  ?   4.  What  says  Rule  1st  of  Additional  Romarket   0.  What 

Rnle2dof  Qreater  Paiueet   6.  Whit  says  Rule  ZA.ai  LiAgpmdmt  QmttaHoiut 

[HoWtjf  yoa  plsssi,  yog  asy  eonoet  ctally,  socordlnc  to  the  fonnaUi  sItob,  wmm  oe  11  of  tha  wrioas 
flM  oCJWm  Ptui^iMftM,  wtilioh  on  amagod  n&iUr  \h»  rala  for  U>«  CoUm  tn  Bootion  nird.] 

Lesson  YI. — Of  thb  Fksiod. 

1.  What  is  the  general  use  of  the  Period  ?   2.  How  many  roles  are  there  for  the  Period? 

S.  What  are  their  heads?   4.  What  says  Rale  lot  of  DiUinct  SaUomMt   6.  What  m^s 

Rule  2dot  Allied  Snrfmowr   6.  Whatsays  Rule  3d  of  Abbrtvimtionet 

(How,  ir  jee  plwaa,  70a  aaa  oonoct  eiallj,  Moordlng  to  tha  fbnunlaa  civaa,  aoiM  or  sn  of  Ibo  wises  em- 
plaa  of  FlUm  AacftMf  joa,  which  are  amniad  nitdar  tha  mlaa  for  ttaa  Period  In  Sactkm  Poaitti.] 

liBSSOX  Vn. — Of  thb  Dasb. 

1.  What  is  the  general  UM  of  the  Dash?  3.  How  many  nilee  aze  then  tar  the  Dadi! 
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:t  are fheir  ketdi r  4.  VnaAwajtJbdia  lAot  Abn^  Patuett  0.  Whit  Bnle 
nphoHe  Patuett   6.  What  Mjs  Rale  8d  of  JiBtitty /)a«A«ar 

f  yon  simm,  jaa  wt9  aomat  owlly,  acoordlng  to  Ow  fonnnlM  ^nB,wam*  or  tM  of  Um  nriooi  aaW' 
iIm  AMfMBlMM,  ueKMNiBBd  Dodar  tht  rulca  for  Um  DaA  In  iBwtloa  FUth.] 

Lstsoat  Till. — Or  thb  Erotrhs. 

hat  is  the  use  of  the  Eroteme,  or  Note  of  Interrogatios  ?   2.  How  many  ndee 

re  for  this  mark  ?   3.  What  are  their  heada^   4.  What  aays  Rule  lat  of  Qaestiotu 

5.  What  iiayi  Rule  2d  of  Qwertjeiw  Unitedt   6.  What  says  Rule  Sd  of  Queiiimu 

f 

t  joa  plw, jwu  nig  cotiart  oraUy,  ■OBordlnc  to  Uw  tonal—  glTtn,  lOBtoranof  llw  wtoof  «an> 
Ui4  Punrimmoit,  wlifch  tm  tmagn  aadtr  the  nlm  lor  Uw  Eaumma  in  8wtlBn  Sixth  ] 

LbSSOK  IX. — Or  THE  ECFHOHBXB. 

hat  ifl  the  use  of  the  Ecidioneme.  or  Note  of  Exclamation  i  2.  How  many  rules  are 
rthismark}  3.  What  are  their  heads  ?  4.  WhatsaysRule  Istof  iiiteirtwftmtr  fi. 
ays  Bale  2dof  AwBooltowr   6.  What  says  Rule  8d  of  fecfawetoy  QuariiiaM  f 

f  7«ii  ^MM)  ^an  may  oecnol  vrMj,  aeeordlDf  to  tho  IbmalM  sltMi,  aonta  or  nil  of  b»  nrleot  mwa- 
Utt  AnufNoiim,  wtafcli  an  nmagaA  aadMr  tfii  raid  ftr  tbo  KophmmM  tai  SoMlas  Bmnth-l 

LbBSOX  X. — Or  THE  CuKTSB. 

hat  is  the  use  of  the  Carres,  or  Marks  of  Parenthesis  i  2.  How  many  rules  are 
>r  Uie  Curree  }  3.  What  are  their  titles*  or  heads  i  4.  What  aayi  Rule  lat  of  lAa 
eaiaf  6.  What  says  Rule  2d  ollndudad  PoinUf 

r  you  piMM,  joa  moT  eocTcet  orally,  oerordliiK  to  the  fHrnalM  glrm,  ■om*  or  all  of  the  variooa  anua- 
ilw  foortnafw,  which  an  onaogMd  imdar  Uia  ralM  ftir  Qm  Cottm  la  Saotlon  Bghth.] 

IiBssox  XI. — Or  THB  Othbh  Mabss. 

hat  is  the  use  of  the  Apostrophe }  2.  What  is  the  uso  of  the  Hyphen  \  8.  What 

se  of  the  Diffiresis,  or  IHalysiB  ?  4.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Acute  Accent?  6.  What 
se  of  the  Grave  Accent  ?  6.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Circumflex  ?  7.  What  is  the  use 
Ireve,  or  Stenotone  ?  8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Macron  or  Macrotone  ?  9.  AVhat 
le  of  the  EUipsiB,  or  Suppression  ?  10.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Caret  ?  11.  Whatis 
of  the  Brace?  12.  What  U  the  use  of  the  Section?  13.  What  is  the  use  of  the 
.ph  ?  14.  What  IB  the  use  of  the  Guillemets,  or  QuotaUon  Points  ?  15.  Bow  do 
k  a  quotation  within  a  quotation?  16.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Crotchets,  or  Br&ck- 
7.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Index,  or  Hand  ?  18.  What  are  the  six  Marks  of  Refer- 
i  their  usual  order  ?  19.  How  can  references  be  otherwise  made  ?  20.  What  is  the 
he  Asterism,  or  the  Three  Stars  ?   21.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Cedilla? 

[correctlj  lOiiweKil  the  foregoing  queatlona,  the  popil  ihould  be  t&nght  to  apply  the  prladplee  orpoiifl- 
uid,  tar  ihto  porpoM,  he  dmj'  be  reqalred  to  reed  e  portion  of  fome  eocuntdy  psiBtea  book,— «rnw]'  bt 
D  tun  to  tlM  AvtwM4  Pnxia,  beglanlDg  on  p.  T93,— end  to  Mslgn  a  reason  te  anrj  mark  bo  wdo.] 

LrasoN  Xn. — Op  Uttiramcb. 
bat  is  Vtterancef  2.  What  does  it  include?  3.  What  is  articulation?  4.  How 
iculation  differ  from  pronunciation  ?  6.  How  ^es  Comstock  define  it  ?  6.  What, 
lew,  is  a  good  articulation  ?  7*  How  does  BoUes  define  orticnlation  ?  8.  Is  a  fjood 
tion  iiopwtaitt?  9.  What  are  the  fanlts  opposite  to  it?  10.  What  says  Sheridsn, 
d  arttculatum?  11.  Upon  what  doea  dfstinctness  depend  ?  12.  Whyujustartieu- 
etterthaBmerelottdttcas?  13.  Do  we  learn  to  articulate  in  learning  to  spMk  or  read  ? 

Lbssoh  XIII. — Or  Pbonchcution. 
bat  is  pronunciation  ?  2.  What  is  it  that  is  called  Orthoepy  t  3.  What  knowledge 
mnndatiiNi  require  ?  4.  Whatarethejustpoweriof  theletters?  6.  Howarethaw 
?  6.  Are  the  just  powers  of  the  letters  in  any  degree  Tariable?  7.  What  is  quan- 
t.  Are  all  long  syllables  equally  long,  and  all  short  ones  equally  short  ?  9.  what 
ss  of  Toice  to  do  with  quantity  ?  10.  Whatisaccent?  11.  Is  erery  wordaccent*d? 
we  ever  lay  two  equal  accents  on  one  word  ?  13.  Have  we  more  than  one  sort  of 
14.  Can  any  word  have  the  secondary  accent,  and  not  the  primary?  16.  Can 
llables  have  either  ?  16.  What  regulates  accent  ?  17.  What  four  things  distinguish 
;ant  speidLer? 

■  Lbsson  xrV. — Or  Eloctjtioh. 
hat  is  elocution  ?  2.  What  does  elocution  require  ?  8.  What  is  emphasis  i  4. 
omparative  view  is  taken  of  accent  and  emphasis  ?  6.  How  does  L.  Murray  connect 
is  with  quantity  ?  6.  Does  emphasis  ever  affect  accent }  7.  What  is  the  guide  to  a 
iphasisr  8.  Canone  read  withtoomany  emphases?  9.  What  are  pauses?  10.  How 
od  what  kin^  of  pauses  are  there  ?  11.  What  is  s^d  of  the  duration  of  pauses,  and 
ng  of  breath  ?  12.  After  what  manner  should  pauses  be  made  ?  13.  What  pauses 
icularly  ungraceM  ?  14.  What  is  said  of  rhetorical  pauses  i  16.  How  are  the  har- 
laosea  oiTided  ?   16.  Are  such  pausei  essential  to  mse} 
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Lbrsok  XT.— 0»  Elooctton. 

17.  What  are  inflectloiu?  18.  What  is  called  the  rising  or  upward  infleetfam?  19. 
What  is  called  the  £kUiiig  or  downward  inflection  >  20.  How  are  these  inflectioDS  exonfli- 
fied  ^  21.  How  are  they  used  in  asking  questions  ?  22.  What  is  said  of  the  noCatioa  d 
them?  23.  What  constitutes  a  ctronn^ex ?  34.  Whatconatitutesthe  rising, and  whatftc 
laUing,  circumflex  i  26.  Can  you  give  examples  ?  26.  What  constitutes  a  monoto&c,  a 
locution  i  27.  Which  kind  of  inflection  is  said  to  be  most  common  ?  28.  Whieb  it  hat  | 
adi^ted  to  strong  en^lb•■ia?  29.  What  em  Comstock <tf  rules finrinflectioiu?  30.  bis 
Toice  to  be  Taiied  for  variety's  sake  ?  81.  What  shonld  regulate  the  infleetione?  32.  lite 
is  cadence }  33.  What  says  Rippingham  about  iti  34.  What  saya  Munay?  3S. 
are  tones?  36.  Why  do  they  tuserre  partumlar  attention}  37.  Wlut  says  Blair  abm 
tones ;  38.  WhataaysHiley?  ' 

LisBOir  XVI.— Of  Frarass. 

I.  What  is  a  Figun  in  grammar  ?  2.  How  many  kinds  of  figures  are  there  ?  3.  Vte 
is  a  figure  of  orthography?  4.  What  are  the  principal  figures  of  orthography  ?  6.  Vb«  , 
isMimesis?  6i  What  u  an  Axchaism  ?  7.  What  is  a  figure  of  Mymolonr  ?  8.  Howbkt 
and  what  are  the  figures  of  etymology  ?  9.  What  is  Aphaeresis  ?  10.  What  is  PrasdiMir 
11.  What  is  Syncope?  12.  What  is  Apocope?  13.  What  iaParagoge?  14.  Wbl  s 
Dinreais?  16.  WhatisSynrcasis?  16.  XviiatisTmeda?  17.  Whatuafignreofsjatn- 
IS.  How  many  and  what  are  the  figures  of  syntax?  19.  What  is  EtlifMna,  in  graraB' 
SO.  Are  sentences  often  elliptical  ?  21.  What  parts  of  speech  can  be  omitted,  by  d&pM' 
22.  What  ia  Pleonasm  ?  23.  When  is  this  figure  allowable  ?  24.  What  is  SylUipas  i  K 
WhatisEnallage?   26.  WhatiaHyparbaton?  27.  What  ia  said  of  this  flgwe  ? 

Lessoit  XVn.— Op  Fiockbs. 

28.  What  is  a  figure  <tf  rhetoric?  29.  Whatpeenliar  name  have  atmte  of  those?  31.  D* 
figures  of  rhetoric  often  occur  ?  31.  On  what  are  they  founded?  32.  HowmaniraodwbK 

are  the  principal  figures  of  rhetoric?  33.  What  is  a  Simile?  34.  What  is  a  Met^iv- 
30.  What  is  an  AUegory?  36.  What  ia  a  Metonymy?  37.  What  is  Synecdoche:  S. 
What  ia  Hyperbole  ?  39.  What  is  Vision  ?  40.  What  ia  Apostrophe  f  41.  What  is  IV 
Bonification?  42,  What  is  Erotesis  ?  43.  What  is  Ecphonesis  ?  44.  What  is  AjitithoB*? 
45.  What  ia  Climax  !  46.  What  ia  Irony  ?  47.  What  is  Apophasis,  or  Paralipsis  ?  ti 
What  ii  Chiomstopceia  ? 

[How,  If  JTM  ptoaaa,  jen  maj  •xa.mliw  tba  qnotallon*  »dopt»d  fbr  Uu  Fomittntk  Prmm,  moA  mtj  iMcad 
uuw  tba  tariona  tgma  of  grammu  vliioh  ue  coaWiMd  tbenln.] 

Lessoh  XVm. — Op  Vbbsutcatiok. 

1.  Whatis  VertiJScationt  2.  '^^'hat  is  verse,  as  diatiaguished  firom  prose?  3.  Whst  ii 
the  rhythm  of  verse  ?  4.  What  is  the  quantity  of  a  syll^Ie  ?  5.  How  are  the  postie  ^ms* 
tities doiominated?  6.  How  are  they  proportioned?  7.  What  quantity  eoiiuddes 
accent  or  onpha^  ?  8.  On  what  but  the  vowel  sound  does  quantity  depmd?  9.  Dos 
■yUaUc  qtiantity  always  fbllow  the  quality  of  the  vowels  ?  10.  Where  is  quantity  v«iAia. 
and  where  fixed,  in  English  ?  1 1.  What  is  rhyme  ?  12.  What  is  blank  verve  ?  13.  Tktf 
is  remarked  concwniikg  the  rhyming  syllables  ?  14.  Whatis  a  stanza?  IS.  VHiat  oaifin-  , 
ity  have  itanus  i   16.  What  variety  nave  they  ? 

Lbbson  XIX. — Op  Vntstnc\Tio:f. 

17.  Of  what  does  a  verse  consist  ?  18.  Of  what  does  a  poetic  foot  eonaiat  ?  19.  H»» 
many  feet  do  prosodiats  recognize  ?  20.  What  are  the  principal  feet  in  English  ?  SI.  Vtti 
is  an  Iambus  ?  22.  What  is  a  Trochee  ?  23.  What  is  an  Anapcst  i  24.  Wliat  is  a  Daenr 
26.  Why  are  these  feet  principal  ?  26.  What  orders  of  verse  arise  from  these  ?  37.  in 
these  kinds  to  be  kept  separate?  28.  What  is  s^d  of  the  secondary  feet?  29.  How  mar 
and  what  secondary  feet  are  explained  in  this  code  !  80.  What  la  a  Spondee?  31. 
is  a  Pyrrhic  ?  32.  What  is  a  Moloss  ?  83.  What  is  a  lUbrach  ?  34.  What  is  an  AmolB* 
brach?  35.  Whatis  an Amphimao?  38.  WhatlsaBaeehy?  87.  WhatisanAnlSboedj' 
88.  Whatisa  Csaura? 

LiaioiT  XX. — Of  VBBsmcATioir. 
39.  What  are  the  principal  kinds,  or  orders,  of  verse  ?   40.  What  other  orders  are  Am  ? 
41.  Does  the  composite  order  demand  any  uniformity  ?   42.  Do  the  simple  orden  admit  my 
diversity  ?    43.  What  is  meant  by  aeanning  or  aoamion  T  44.  What  mean  the  technical  w«c^ 
eaUtlectic,  aeatatetiic,  and  hypermelert    45.  In  scansion,  why  are  the  principal  feet  tab 
pr«Eerred  to  the  secondary  ?   46.  Can  a  aingle  foot  be  a  line  ?   47.  What  are  the  avivi' 
eombinationi  that  form  cumeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter,  pentameter,  hexameter,  heptnsM  i 
and  oetometer  ?   48.  What  syllables  have  stress  in  a  pure  iambic  line  ?   49.  What  an  A> 
several  measures  of  iambic  verse  ?   AO.  What  syllables  have  stress  in  a  pore  trochaic  Knt^  i 
fil.  Can  it  be  right,  to  regard  as  hypermeter  the  long  rhyming  syllable  of  a  line?   fS.  b 
tiie  number  of  »et  in  a  line  to  be  generally  coonted  by  that  of  the  long  syllables  ?  CS.  Wkrt 
are  the  several  measures  of  troohaie  verse  ?  _ 
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LanoH  XXX.— Or  yiismci.Tioir. 

Hut  syllablei  have  ttreu  in  ft  para  snftpestic  line?  6S.  What  rariatioii  nay  oooiir 
rstfootJ  66.  Isthw&eqoent!  fi?.  bit  «rer  uniform  ?  58.  What  la  the  molt  of  a 
I  mixture  }  69.  Is  the  anapeat  adapted  to  single  rhyme  ?  GO.  May  a  anri^iu  eret 
p  for  a  deficiency  ?  61.  Why  are  the  anapeatio  measnrea  few  i  62.  Howmany  syl- 
re  found  in  the  loogeat  i  63.  What  are  the  several  measures  of  anapestic  verse? 
at  syU^lfls  have  street  in  a  pure  dactylic  line  ?  65.  With  what  does  lingle-rhymed 
^end?  S6.  Is  daotylie TOM rery common ?  67.  WhataretheaornalmeaauresoiF 
iverae?  68.  WSiat ia  compodte Trase ?  69.  Unat  eompoflitca hare  diythm ^  70. 
kindsof  eompodta Tcne numerous?  71.  Whyharaweao  exact •numearvtion  of 
isures  of  thia  order  i  73.  Does  this  work  oontmn  apecimeiu  of  diflisrent  kinds  of 
te  verse? 

niiTlin  ruTitnil  nfthijuftl  tn  rtntriTmliii, lij  iiiilliit  mil  insiiilnii  tlin  iiiifilrnl  ilwiiiin  nf  may  good 
oetry  which  majr  to  ■ttoefd  for  tha  porpoaa— lb*  feat  botes  uikM  by  puiMi,  ud  Ow  long  ■jUkUm 
iTvotM.  BamyalaotemBtomlljtbmhw  Smrt^  MOtiMak  an  tfrop  Inflw  llfth  fcatfan  cf 


CHAPTER  VL-FOR  WRITING. 

EXERCISES  IN  PBOSODY. 

b«nthe  pnirileaarMdllTUiwar  mil  Uu  qnestbnuoa  ProMdj,  ud  wply  theralwof  ptiaetaadontoanjr 
Ml  Id  which  the  poiiiti  an  rightljIiiMrtod,  be  ihoold  vriu  mU  tfae  R)ilo«bi|t  aurelMk  suppljitig  wbat 
1,  ud  Mtnedac  nbat  t(  uolM.  Or,  )f  anj  tMahtrohoti— lo«i«nrti«hlieliwBiPfaOy,by  hwm  of  thw 

ho  can  van  wall  do  It ;  bacMiM,  to  tmi  wonta,  ia  »lmji  aatln  thu  lo  wilia  IIm»,  and  avsn  poims  or 

Bi^  b«  qam  as  nadUy  nanod  aa  wrlttaa.] 

SXERCISB  L— PUNCTUATION. 
iAajMbiBfayaslrtaiiwt,  aiirfiaw*  l*a  Comma  wAarv  j(  &  raprfito. 

EuiDLBs  cinm  Buui  L — O*  Smrui  Sbhtemcts. 
dogmatist's  aasurance  is  paramount  to  argument."    "The  whole 'course  of  his 
itabon  comes  to  nothinit."^  "The  fleldmouse  builds  her gamer  under  ground." 

The  first  prindplss  of  almost  all  sciences  are  few."  "  What  he  gave  me  to  publiah 
a  small  part."  "To  remain  insensible  to  such  provocation  is  apathy."  "BUnds 
1  of  poverty  vrould  be  proud  of  affluence."  "  To  bo  totally  indifferent  to  ^alse  or 
is  a  real  ddEectin  character." — Wikon't  Pvnetuation,  p.  88. 

Undbr  Bulb  II. — Or  Simplb  Hbmbebs. 
IS  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lune."  "They  are  gone  but  the  remem- 
>f  them  is  sweet."  "  He  has  passed  it  is  Ukdy  through  varieties  of  fbrtune."  "  The 
ough  &ee  has  a  governor  within  itself."  "  Taey  I  doubt  not  oppose  the  bill  on  pub- 
Iples."  "  Be  silent  be  grateful  and  adore."  *'  He  is  an  adept  inlanguage  who  idways 
he  truth."    "  The  race  is  not  to  the  awiEt  nor  the  battle  to  tha  strong." 

I.  —"  He  that  has  for  to  go  should  not  hnny."  "  Bbbbea  believed  the  eternal  trnthi 
e  opposed."  "Feeble  are  all  pleainiea  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share."  "The 
ich  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  attributes  of  the  souL" — Wibtm't  Pmc- 

&38. 
. — «A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment."    "Thinkst  thou  that  duty 
ve  dread  to  apeak  ! "    "  The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigna." 

UlTDBB  Rotl  m. — Or  MoBB  THAN  TwO  Wo&DS. 

city  army  court  espouse  my  cause."  "  Warn  pestilences  and  diseases  are  terrible 
jn."  "  Walk  d^y  in  a  pleasant  airy  and  umbrageous  garden."  Wit  spirits  £acul- 
make  it  worse."  "  Men  wives  and  children  stare  cry  out  and  run."  *■  Industry, 
,  and  temperance  are  essential  to  happiness." —  Wtitoa't  Punctuation,  p.  29.  "  Honor^ 
>,  and  i^meure  seduce  the  heart." — lb.  p.  31. 

Uhsbk  Ruu  IV.— Ov  Two  Thms  Cosnbctbd. 
le  and  Hear  ate  easentiala  in  rdidon."   "  Praise  and  adoration  are  jper&ottTa  of 
s."   "  We  know  bodiaa  and  theu  pnqmtiea  most  pezfbetly."   '*  Batasn  yourselvee 
at  ia  rational  and  attunabte."    "  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down." 
[. — "  Ood  will  rather  look  to  the  inward  motions  of  the  mind  than  to  the  outward 
the  body."    "  Gentleness  is  unassuming  in  opinion  and  temperate  in  seal." 

II.  — "  He  has  experienced  prosperity  and  adversity."  "All  ain  eieontiany  is  and 
mortal."   "  Reprove  vice  but  pity  ^e  offender." 

[II. — "  One  person  is  chosen  chairman  or  moderator."  "  Duration  or  time  is  meas- 
motion."    "  The  governor  or  viceroy  ia  chosen  annttally." 

[V. — "  Reflection  reastm  still  the  ties  improve."  "Hia  neat  plain  parlonrwauta  our 
style."   "  We  axe  feaxftiUy  wnnderfally  made." 

Under  Rnu  T. — Op  Wobds  nr  Faibb. 
inired  and  n^eoted  consulted  and  delibwated."   "  Seed-time  and  harreat  ooU  and 
imer  and  irinter  'day  and  night  ahiiU'  not  cease." 
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EXERCISE  IL  — PUNCTUATION. 
Copif  th4ji)Bowmg  utUeneei,  and  itueri  the  Cohjca  vAtn  it  w  nqtuMtU, 

&U.XPLSS  TTKDBB  RvLB  VL — OP  WOBOS  FVt  ABSOLVTE. 

■*The  night  being  dark  they  did  not  proceed."    "There  being  no  otho' coach  w  tai 
no  alternative."   "  Remember  my  son  that  human  life  iathe  journey  of  a  day."   "AU  r- 
camatancei  considered  it  seems  right."    "Ho  that  OTercometh  to  him  will  IciTe  pow^r 
<*Toar  land  BtrangendeTour  it  in  your  presence."    "Ah  sinfol  natini  a  pecnueladcc  «c£ 
iniquity  I" 

"IVIth  heada  declin'd  ye  cedars  homage  pay; 
Be  smooth  ye  rocks  ye  rapid  floods  gire  way !  ** 

Ua'deb  Rule  VII. — Op  Woads  m  Apposmoy. 
"  Now  Philomel  aweet  songstress  charms  the  night."  "  "tvi  chanticleer  the  abtpW  i 
clock  announcii^  day."  "The  evening  star  love's  harbinger  appears."  "The  quML '! 
night  fur  Dian  smiles  serene."  "There  la  yet  one  man  Mieaiah  the  bob.  of  ia^' 
*•  Our  whole  company  man  by  man  rentored  ^wn."  "As  a  winrk  of  viC  Uw  Donciai  l« 
ftw  equals." 

"  In  the  same  temple  the  resounding  wood 
All  vocal  beings  hymned  their  equal  God." 
Exc.  I. — "  The  last  king  of  Rome  was  Tarquinius  Superbus."   "  Bossuet  highly  cnltr^'i 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria."   "  No  emperor  has  been  more  praised  than  Maieos  Anicjji. 
Antoninus." 

Exc  II. — "  For  h?  went  anl  dwelt  by  the  l»ook  Cherith."  "  Remunber  the  txMxfJt  -A 
the  patriarch  Joseph."   "  The  poet,  Muton,  excelled  In  prose  as  well  aa  in.  verse." 

Exc.  IIL — "  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence."  "  Ye  fools  be  ye  of  an  nndetsuali; 
heart."    "  I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know." 

"Eixjc  IV. — "  I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights."  "  I  count  the  world  a  string  fv 
thy  sake."  "And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below."  **  God  has  proao«u>^  ^ 
death  to  taste>that  tree."   "  Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman." 

Undea  Rule  VIII. — Or  ANecin'CS. 
"  Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  hasty  flight."    "  Him  piteous  of  his  youth  soft  iii»::- 
gi«e."    ■*  I  played  a  while  obedient  to  the  fair."    "  Love  free  as  air  spreads  his  hght  to? 
and  flies."    "  Kiyrical  science  separate  from  morals  parts  -with  its  ehief  dignity." 
"  Then  active  still  and  unoonflned  his  mind 

Explores  the  vast  extent  <tf  ag»  past." 
*<  But  there  is  yet  a  Uberty  unsung 
By  poets  and  by  senators  unpraised." 
Exc — "  I  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful  as  the  Houzies."    "  He  was  a  man  able  to  ipm 
upon  doubtful  questions."    "These  are  the  persons,  anxious  tot  the  change."   "Are  i^y 
men  worthy  of  confidence  and  supprart  ? "   **A  man,  charitable  beyond  hia  maaai,  ii  seaib^* 
honest." 

TJnseb  Rule  IX. — Or  Fimitb  Vbbbs. 
"  Poverty  wants  some  things — avarice  all  things."    "  Honesty  has  one  Jaca — Aatteiy  twc." 
**  One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy — an  other  too  £ery." 

*■  Mankind's  esteem  they  court — and  he  his  own : 
Iheirs  the  wild  chose  of  false  felicitias ; 
His  the  compos'd  possession  of  die  true." 

EXERCISE  m.  — PUNCTUATION. 
Copy  the  following  ieniencea,  and  iaurt  the  Cohka  tohm  it  it  pcftiintr. 

Examples  undbk  Rule  X. — Of  iMriNmVM. 
"  My  desire  is  to  live  in  peace."   "  The  great  difBculty  was  to  eompel  them  to  pa;-  tier 
debts."    "To  strengthen  our  virtue  Gou  bids  us  trust  in  him."   *' I  made  nobai|U 
with  you  to  live  always  drudging."   "To  sum  np  all  her  tongue  confeeaed  the  ibn*. 
**  To  pKoceed  my  own  adTeatnre  was  still  more  laugnahla." 

"  We  eome  n<rt  wiUi  design  of  wastefnl  pray 
To  drive  the  country  fince  the  awaina  away," 
XTsDBB  RoiB  XI. — Or  FuncoFus. 
"  &Ting  given  this  answer  he  departed."    "  Some  sunk  to  lieaiti  find  jriaaait  cad  a 
pain."   "Eased  of  her  load  sut^ection  grows  more  light."   "Death  atQl  dimvaus.*^ 
never  seeming  near."    "  He  lies  luU  low  gored  with  wounds  and  weltering  in  his  UmI' 
"Kind  is  fell  Lucifer  compared  to  thee."    "Man  considered  in  himself  is  helplc 
wretched."    "  Like  scattered  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown."   "  He  with  wide  natnJ 
snorting  skims  the  wave."    "  Youth  is  properly  speaking  introductory  to  manhood." 

Exc— "He  kept  hia  eye  fixed  on  the  country  before  him."  "They  have  their 
■aaigned  them  to  act."   **  xean  will  not  repair  the  tqjuziei,  dme  by  him." 
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UKDiaRoLB  Xn. — Of  Adtsbbs. 
«'  Yes  ire  both  Vere  phUosophers."   "  However  ProTidence  law  fit  to  oroH  ovr  de^gn." 
Besidea  I  know  that  the  eye  of  the  pnblio  b  upon  me,"   "  The  fiu9t  certainly  ii  mneh 
othwwise."   "  For  notiiing  rarely  can  be  nune  faictmsistent." 

TTiTDBK  Kmx  xm. — Op  CoiHTOonom. 
**  For  in  snch  Tetiiement  the  ionl  is  strengthened."  '*  It  engages  onr  derirea ;  and  in 
•ome  degree  Mtisftet  them  aUo."    "  Bat  of  erery  Chrbtian  Tirtue  piety  ia  an  essential 
part."   '*  Th9  Ei^Ush  reth  is  variable ;  as  love  lovMt  locn." 

Under  Rulb  XIV. — Or  PaBPoamoire. 
*'  In  a  word  charity  is  the  sool  of  social  life."    "  By  the  bowstring  I  can  repress  Tiolencfl 
and  firaud."   <'  Some  by  being  too  artfiil  forfeit  the  reputation  of  probity."    **  With  r^ard 
to  morality  I  was  not  indifi&enU"   "  Of  all  our  senses  sight  is  the  most  pnfeet  and  de- 
lightful." 

TTkdsb  Rulb  XV. — Of  Iktebjections. 
•*  Behold  I  am  against  thee  O  inhabitant  of  the  valley ! "    *<  O  it  is  mom  like  a  dream 
Iban  a  reality."   **  Some  wine  ho !"   "Hahaha;  some  wine  eh  ?  " 

**  When  lo  the  dying  breeze  begins  to  fiul. 
And  flutters  on  the  mast  the  flagging  sail." 
Undbb  Rdlb  XVI. — Ob  Wobjm  Rbfbatbd. 
"  I  would  never  consent  never  never  never."    *<  His  teeth  did  chatter  chatter  chatter 
•tlU."    "  Come  come  come  come — to  bed  to  bed  to  bed." 

Undek  Rulb  XVU. — Op  Depehdemt  Qdotations. 
"  He  cried  *  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  &om  me.' "   "  'Almet '  said  he  ■  remember  what 
thoa  hast  seen.' "   "1  answered  '  Mock  not  thy  servant  who  is  but  a  worm  before  thee.'  ** 

EXERCISE  IV.  —  PUNCTUATION. 

I.  Thb  Sbwcolon. — Copy  the  foUowing  Montmcet,  aitd  intvt  the  Comma  and  the  SxKIooLOX 
where  thej/  an  requitit*. 

EXAHFIM  TTHDBE  RuLB  I. — Of  CoHFOUXD  HbHBBBB. 

«  <  Man  is  weak'  answered  his  companion  *  knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force."' 
"To  judge  rightly  of  the  present  we  must  oppose  it  to  thepastfor  all  judgement  is  compar- 
ative and  of  the  future  nothing  can  be  known."  *  Content  is  natural  wealth' says  Socrates 
to  which  I  shall  add  'luxury  is  artificial  poverty.'  " 

'*  Converse  and  love  mankind  might  strongly  draw 
When  love  was  liberty  and  nature  law." 

Uhdsb  Rdlb  II. — Op  Simple  IfEUDBBS, 
Be  wise  to-day  'tis  madness  to  defer."  "  The  present  all  their  care  the  future  his." 
"  Wit  makes  an  enterpriser  sense  a  man."  "Ask  thought  for  joy  grow  rich  and  hoard 
within."  "  Song  sootiies  our  pains  and  age  has  pains  to  soothe.*  **  Here  an  enemy  en- 
counters there  a  rival  supplants  him."  "  Our  answer  to  their  reasons  is  ■  No'  to  their  scoffii 
nothbig." 

**  Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see 
There  towns  aSrial  on  the  waving  tree." 
Uhdbk  Rtjkb  ni. — Of  Apbositiom. 
**  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases  namely  the  nominative  the  genitive  the  dative  the  ae- 
cosative  the  vocative  and  the  ablative."    "Most  English  nouns  form  the  plural  by  taking 
•    as  boy  boyi  nation  nattont  king  kingt  hay  bayt."    *'  Bodies  are  such  as  arc  endued  with  a 
vegetable  soul  as  plants  a  sensitive  soul  as  animals  or  a  rational  soul  as  the  body  of  man." 

II.  Tbb  Colon. — Copy  the  following  tcntencm,  oTid  intert  the  Comma,  the  Semtcolott,ttndth€ 
Colon,  tstorv  thejf  are  reguitite, 

UwDEB  Rule  I. — Op  ADcmoMAL  Rkkabks. 
**  Indulge  not  desire  at  the  expense  of  the  slightest  article  of  virtue  pass  once  its  limits 
and  you  fall  headlong  into  vice."    "  Death  wounds  to  cure  we  fall  we  rise  we  reign.'*  *'  Be- 
ware of  usurpation  God  is  the  judge  of  aU." 

Bliss  '—there  is  none  bat  unprecarious  bliss 
That  is  the  gem  sell  all  and  purchase  that." 
Undbb  Bdlb  II. — Of  Obeatbb  Pauses. 
■'  I  have  the  world  here  before  me  I  will  review  it  at  leisure  surely  happiness  is  some- 
where to  be  found."    <'A  melancholy  enthunast  courts  persecution  and  when  he  cannot 
obtain  it  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  penances  but  the  holiness  of  Si,  Paul  conusted  in  tht 
aimpUcity  of  a  pious  life."  ,  ' 
Observe  his  swf^l  portrait  and  admire 
Not  stop  at  wonder  imitate  and  liTe." 
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UxDnt  Rui.E  in. — Of  Xrdbtbmdbxt  QuoTAnoifs. 
*«SnohiBiraTLord'iii^iinctioii< Watch uidpny/"   "Ha  diad  prag&g  farhiapenB- 
enton  'Father  fiargriro  Oient  they  know  not  what  they  do."  "  On  tha  odd  gaudaun'i 

ouie  was  iucribad  wis  motto  '/Wum  ientl,'  " 

UL  Thb  Pbriod. — Copy  UtefoBomng  uidtnemt  mdmttrt  ih§  CtoaMW)  lA*  Swicotow,  li« 
Colon,  and  tho  PuiOD,  tnl«r«  tSoj/  an  roguitUo. 

Vajtma.  Bvu  L— Ov  Dmnrox  SanaiKUh 
Then  appeared  the  aea  and  the  dry  land  the  monntaina  roae  and  tke  riran  flswvd  tba 
snn  and  moon  began  their  course  in  the  ikiea  hecfae  and  plants  clothed  the  grooBd  the  le 
the  earth  and  the  waters  were  stored  with  Uutr  xe^ective  inhatritanta  at  laaimaa  waanaJe 
in  the  image  of  Ood" 

"  In  general  those  parents  have  most  reverence  who  moat  deserve  it  fi>r  be  thAt  fires  wcH 
eamiot  lie  despised" 

TTkdba  Rulb  11. — Of  Allixd  Sshtbmch. 
"Civil  aoeomidishments  frequently  give  rise  to  £une  but  a  distuotioB  is  to  be  made  br-| 
twcm&me  and  true  honour  the  statesman  the  orator  or  the  poet  may  be  Ctasowwlule  j«s 
the  man  himself  is  hx  from  being  honoured  "  I 

TThdsb  Rulb  TTT- — Or  ABBaxvuTtom.  i 
*■  Glass  was  invent«d  in  England  by  Benalt  a  monk  A  D  664  "  "The  Roman  en  C  C . 
commenced  A  C17d3  years"  "  Here  is  the  Literary  Life  of  S  T  Coleridge  &q  "  "Pun; 
a  most  illustrious  philosopher  of  antiquity  died  at  Athens  348  B  C  aged  81  hia  writing!  ait ' 
Tery  valuable  his  unguage  beautiful  and  correct  and  hia  phi^wophy  soUinM  "—See  Cm  ; 
Bi^  Diet 

EXERCISB  v.— PUNCT0ATION. 

L  TsB  J3AKii.~Copy  IkofiOotoing  ssMtmsat,  owl  MSsrf,  m  iMr  pnpir  ffawt,  dm  Oisa, 
and  oueh  other  pointi  eu  an  neeaiaty.  i 
ExAXFUBs  imvBB  BoLB  L — Of  Axkutt  Faiwh.  I 
"  Yon  say  famout  very  often  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  meana  a  /tmom  onifocK  , 
famoM  doings  What  does  famow  mean'" 

"O  why /omoMt  meana  Now  don't  you  know  what /omouf  meana  It  meaaa  It  iaa  vfod 
that  people  say  It  la  the  fiuhion  to  say  it  It  means  it  means /omoia" 
Undeb  RTn.8  II. — Of  Eufhatio  Pausbs. 
"  But  this  life  is  not  all  there  is  there  is  full  surely  an  other  state  abiding  na  Andif  thm 
{s  what  is  thy  prospect  O  remorseless  obdurate  Thou  ahalt  hear  it  would  be  thy  wisdom  u> 
think  thou  now  heareat  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  iriiich  shall  awake  the  dead  Betsra 
O  yet  return  to  the  Father  of  mercies  and  live  " 

"The  fUnre  pleaaes  Why  The  preaent  pidns 
But  that^B  a  secret  yes  which  all  men  know" 
n.  Thi  Ebotbiu.— Ctgiy  tito  fothuing  antauea,  onrf  tnssrf  ri^idji  |A#  Esonni^  or  Xini 
OF  Iktebboo&tion,  and  tuch  other  point)  at  are  neeeteary. 

Unqbb  RtiLB  L — Of  Qitbstiohs  Dibbitc. 
"  Does  Nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast  |  Wears  she  the  despot's  poiple  vctt 
Is  she  the  friend  of  stern  control    |  Or  fetters  ^e  the  freebooi  aool  " 

*'  Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 

Sit  like  hia  giandaire  eat  m  alabaster" 
"  Who  art  thou  courteona  stranger  uadfrom  whence 

Why  roam  thy  steps  to  thia  aoandon'd  dale  " 
ttiTDBa  Bmx  n.— Of  QuMnom  Umni. 

"  Who  bid  the  stork  Columbus-like  explore 
Heav*nB  not  his  own  and  worlds  unknown  beAve 
Who  calls  the  council  statca  the  certain  day 
Who  forma  the  phalanx  and  who  pcnnts  the  way  " 
TTndbb  Rcle  m. — Of  QoBsnom  Ikdiuct. 
"  They  asked  me  who  I  was  and  whither  I  was  going."   "  St.  Paul  atkad  king  A|rippa 
if  he  butered  the  prophets  i   But  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer." 

Ask  of  thy  mother  Earth  why  oaka  are  made 
Taller  and  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  abmSa  " 

III.  Thi  BcrHOiTBM b. — Copy  the  foUmcir\g  tenUncee,  mttd  imeert  rifhU^  tie  BoraojnDa.  tr 
NoTB  OF  BxCLAmnoy,  and  euek  other  pointe  m  are  wsasuary. 

"UwDEB  RuLB  L— Of  txtEBamamiH, 
"  Oh  talk  of  hypocrisy  after  this  Uoat  oonsummat*  <tf  all  hypoodtei  After  iaitnKtiBg 
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your  dioMn  offioiil  adTooate  to  itand  fiirwaxd  vith  sooh  a  d«fimM  aveh  an  expodtion  of 
jonr  motiTM  to  due  utter  the  word  hypocrisy  and  eomphdn  of  thoae  who  ehazged  yon 
widt  it "  Brougham 

"Alas  how  is  tbat  rugged  heart  forlorn" 

"  Behold  the  victor  Tanquish'd  by  the  worm  " 

'*  Bliss  Bublanary  Bliss  proud  word  and  vain  " 

XTmobk  Rdlb  II. — Or  Ijtvocationb. 
"  O  Popular  Applause  what  heart  of  man 

la  proof  agaiost  thy  sweet  seducing  charms" 
"  More  than  thy  balm  O  Gilead  heala  the  wound  " 
Umdbb  Bulb  in. — Ov  Exouicatobt  Qttbbtioks. 
*<  With  what  transports  of  joy  shall  I  be  received  In  what  honoar  in  what  delightful  re- 
pose shall  I  pass  the  remainder  <tf  my  Ufo   What  immortal  gl»y  ahall  I  hare  acquired" 
i/bmte't  Annan  Hiatory 

"  How  often  have  I  loltei'd  o'er  thy  green 
Where  humble  hapj^esa  endear'd  each  scene"  ' 
IT.  Thb  Ccbtes. — Copy  the  foUowing  tmimem,  and  intert  rightiy  the  Cubtbs,  or  Mjutu 
OF  FAmBNTBBBO,  and  Mwh  other  pointi  ai  an  tteeenary. 

UnDBB  RtII,B  L — Op  THB  F^BBIfTKBSia. 

"And  all  the  question  wrangle  e'er  so  long 

Is  only  this  If  God  haa  plaod  Mm  wnmg  " 
*'And  who  what  Qod  foretella  who  speaks  in  thinga 

Still  louder  than  in  words  shall  dare  deny  " 
Ukdbb  Rulb  IL— Or  Ikcludsd  Poims. 
**  Say  was  it  virtue  more  tiwngh  HeaVn  no'er  gsre 

XiUnented  Digby  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  " 
<*  Where  is  that  thrift  that  avarice  of  time 

O  glorious  avarice  thought  of  death  iiuidm  " 
"And  oh  the  last  last  wht^  can  wmrda  espreas 

Thought  reach  the  last  last  dIencM  of  «  uiend  " 

EXERCISE  YL— FUNCnTATION. 

Ojpy  the  fitOomny  Mixu>  EuxTLZS*  and  ineert  M« pmnU  tpjUcA  tAeyra^Htrv. 

**Aj  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  he  espied  hii  money  "  **They  cried  out  the  nuve 
exceedingly  Crucify  him  "  **  The  aoldien  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners  "  *•  Great  in- 
jury these  vermin  mice  and  rats  do  in  the  field"  "It  is  my  son's  coat  an  evU  beast  hath 
devoured  him  "  *'  Peace  of  all  worldly  blessings  is  the  most  valuable  "  **  By  this  time  the 
very  foundation  was  removed  "    **  The  only  words  he  tittered  were  I  am  a  Rmnan  citizen  " 

Some  distress  either  felt  or  feared  gnaws  like  a  worm  "  *'  How  then  must  I  determine 
Have  I  no  interest  If  I  have  not  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purpose  "  Harris  "  In  the  Are 
the  destruction  was  so  swift  sudden  vast  and  miserable  as  to  have  no  parallel  in  story  " 
••IMonyaius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily  was  fa  frran  being  happy"  "I  ask  now  Verrea  what  thou 
hast  to  advance  "  "  Excess  began  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade  "  **  Fame  can  never  recon- 
cile a  man  to  s  death  bed"  "They  that  sail  on  the  sea  tell  of  the  danger"  "fie  doers 
of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only  "    '•  The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass  " 

Here  Hope  that  smiling  angel  stands  "  *'  Disguise  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness"  "There 
are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  &ith  "  "True  love  strikes  root  in  reason  passion's  foe  " 
■'  Two  gods  divide  them  all  Pleasure  and  Gain  "  "  I  am  satisfied  My  eon  has  dme  his 
dnCy  "  "  Remember  Almet  the  vision  which  thou  hast  seen  "  "  I  beheld  an  enclosure 
beautifhl  as  the  gaxdena  of  paradise ' '  **  The  knowledge  which  I  have  received  I  will  com- 
municate "  "  But  I  am  not  yet  happy  and  therefore  rdespair  "  Wretched  mortals  aaid  I 
to  what  purpose  are  you  busy  "  "  Bad  as  the  worid  is  respect  is  always  paid- to  virtue  " 
••In  a  word  he  views  men  in  the  clear  snnsUne  of  charity"  "This  being  the  case  I  am 
astonished  and  amazed  "  "  These  men  approached  him  and  saluted  him  king  "  "  Excel- 
lent and  obliging  sages  these  undoubtedly **  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  man  himself  un- 
dergoes a  change"  "One  constant  effect  of  idleness  is  to  nourish  the  passions"  "  You 
heroes  regard  nothing  but  glory"  "Take  care  lest  while  you  strive  to  reach  the  top  yon 
fall "  "rroud  and  presumptuous  they  can  brook  no  opposition"  "Nay  some  awe  of  reli- 
gion may  still  subsist"  "'Dien  said  he  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will  O  God"  BMe  "As  for 
me  behold  I  am  in  your  hand"  i&.  *■  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  saith  the  Lord "  Jtr  xxiii  24  *'  Now  I  Paul  myself  beseech  you "  "  Now  for  a 
recompense  in  the  same  I  speak  as  unto  my  children  be  ye  also  enlarged"  2  Cor  vi  13 
*•  Hft  who  lives  always  in  public  cannot  live  to  his  own  soul  whereas  he  who  retires  remains 
calm"  •'Therefore  behold  I  even  I  will  utterly  forget  you  "  "  This  text  speaks  only  of 
those  to  whom  it  speaks  "  "  Yea  he  waimeth  himself  and  saith  Aha  I  am  vazm  "  "  lung 
Agrippa  bdierest  thon  the  propheta  " 
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EXBRCISB  Yn.  —  FUKCTUATION. 
CSgiy  tt«  JMoiBinff  Hcud  Examplis,  and  insert  the  pointa  isAfeA  <A«y  nffKune. 

To  vhom  can  riclies  give  Tcpute  or  tnut 

Content  or  pleasure  but  the  good  and  just  Pope 

To  him  no  high  no  low  no  great  no  small 

He  fills  he  bounds  connects  and  equals  all  Id 

Reasons  whole  pleasure  all  the  joys  of  sense 

IA&  in  three  words  health  peace  and  competence  Id 

Not  ao  for  once  indolgd  they  sweep  the  main 

Dtftf  to  the  call  or  hearing  hear  in  Tain  Aium 

Say  will  the  fidcoa  atooping  from  lUxtre 

Smit  with  her  Tarying  plumage  spare  the  doT«  Pop» 

Throw  Egypts  by  and  offer  in  ita  stead 

Offer  the  crown  on  Berenices  head  Id 

Falsely  luxurious  will  not  man  awake 

And  springing  &om  the  bed  of  sloth  enjoy 

The  cool  the  fragrant  and  the  atlent  hour  Thornton 

Tet  thus  it  is  nor  otherwise  can  be 

So  &r  from  aught  romantic  what  I  sing  Fotm^ 

Thyself  first  know  then  lore  a  self  there  i« 

Of  virtue  fond  that  kindles  at  her  charms  Id 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams 

So  ahines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  Shak*pean 

Tou  have  tc^  much  respect  upon  the  world 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care  Id 

How  many  things  by  seaaon  seasond  are 

To  thdr  i%ht  pniae  and  tme  perfisetian  Id 

Canst  thou  descend  from  conTeise  with  the  skies 

And  seize  thy  brothers  throat  For  what  a  clod  I'otm; 

In  two  short  precepts  all  your  business  lies 

Would  you  be  great  be  virtuout  and  be  vise  Denham 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed 

What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  Pope 

A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 

To  him  that  leads  it  wise  and  to  be  praisd 

But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 

Sought  in  9lM  waters  and  beneath  clear  akiea  Cowper 

All  bat  the  swellings  of  the  softend  heart 

That  waken  not  disturb  the  tranquil  mind  Thotnton 

Inspiring  God  who  boundless  spirit  all 

And  unremitting  energy  pervades 

Adjusts  snstains  and  agitates  the  whole  Id 

Ye  ladies  for  indififerent  in  your  eaose 

I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  aU  applause 

Whatever  shucks  or  gives  the  least  offence 

To  virtue  delicacy  truth  or  sense 

Try  the  criterion  tis  a  &ithful  guide 

Nor  hat  nor  can  hare  Scriptore  on  ita  dde.  Ctneper 

EXERCISE  VHI.  — SCANNING. 
Dieide  the  /oUoieiny  Vebs£S  into  the  feet  wJUcA  conpMs  themt  anddiitinyuieh  &y  markt  the  bef 
amd  the  short  tyUablee. 

Example  7.— "Our  Daiiy  PaUu.''—By  F.  Btmam, 
«  There's  Beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trane  it  'midst  familiar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise  ; 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgerow  showers  its  blossoms  o'er  our  way. 
Or  a  cottage-window  sparklra  fbrtMVn  the  last  red  light  of  day.*' 

Example  11. — **Fetcking  Water." — Anonymous. 
Early  on  a  sunny  morning,  while  the  lark  was  singing  sweet. 
Came,  beyond  the  ancient  farmhouse,  sounds  of  lightly-tripping  feet 
'Twas  a  lowly  cottage  maiden,  going, — why,  let  young  hearts  tell, — 
With  her  homely  pitcher  laden,  fetching  water  from  Uie  wdL" 

Example  III— Deity. 

Alone  thou  sitst  above  the  everlasting  hills. 

And  all  immenai^  of  space  thy  presence  fills : 
For  thou  alone  art  God ; — as  God  thy  sainta  adore  thee; 
Jehorah  is  thj  name ; — ^they  haTe  no  gods  before  thee. — O.  Bmm* 
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Example  TV. — ImpenUence. 

The  impenitent  atnner  vhom  mercj  empowers, 

DUhonoun  that  goodness  vhich  seeks  to  restore ; 
Am  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  watei'd  by  showen. 

Yet  barren  and  fruitless  remain  as  before. — O.  Bromu 

Example  V.— Piety. 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  pleasnree  of  piety. 

Drawn  from  the  fountain  of  mercy  and  love ; 
Endless,  exhaustlees,  exempt  from  satia^. 

Hiring  unearthly,  and  soaring  above. — 6.  BroMi. 

ExampU  VJ^A  SimiU. 
The  bolt  that  strikes  the  tow'ring  cedar  dead, 
Oft  paaaea  hyTmij*—  o'er  the  haiel's  head. — G.  Browiu 

Example  VII^A  Siaule. 
"  Tet  to  their  general's  Toice  they  soon  obey'd 
Innumerable.   As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  eril  day, 
WaVd  round  the  coast,  np  call'd  a  pitchy  eloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  this  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  tiie  realm  of  imidoul  Pharaoh  hung 
Idke  night,  and  daiken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile."— Ififtan. 

Example  VIIL — Elegiac  Sianti* 
Thy  name  is  dear — 'tis  lirtua  balm'd  in  Iotb  ; 

Tet  •'m  thy  name  a  penrire  aadneaa  brings. 
Ah  1  wo  the  day,  our  hearta  were  doom'd  to  prore, 

That  fdndeat  We  bnt  points  aSiction'a  stii^  I — G.  ^otut. 

Z^yrs,  moving  Uand,  and  breathing  fragnut 

With  the  sweetest  odoura  (tf  the  spring, 
O'er  the  winged  boy,  a  thonghtlBas  Tagrant. 

SlnmVring  in  the  grore,  their  parfnsua  Aing.^ — O.  BntBH. 

ExaaipU  X — IHnne  Power* 

When  the  winds  o'er  Oennesaret  roar*dt 

And  the  billows  tremendously  rose. 
The  Saviour  but  utter'd  the  word, 

Thejr  w«re  hush'd  to  the  ealmest  ropoae. — 6.  Browm. 
ExampU  XL^RwUalion. 

Come  firom  tbe  mount  of  the  leopard,  spoosei 

Come  from  the  den  of  the  lion ; 
Come  to  the  tant  of  thy  shepherd,  spouse. 

Come  to  the  mountam  of  Zion. — O.  Bnmt, 

Example  XII. — AdmoniHon. 
Lt  the  days  of  thy  youth,      I         O  !  forsake  not  his  truth. 
Remember  thy  God :         |  Incur  not  his  rod. — 0.  Brtwit, 

Example  XIIL-^  Commendation. 
Constant  and  duteous,       1      How  art  thou  beauteous, 
llbek  as  the  dove,  |        Daughter  of  lore  I— O.  BntoH. 

EXERCISE  IX.  — SCANNDTO. 
Uariill^fMtaiid»i/tUMeiiMAeompoietkefiUowinffUiiea—ormaiiaettmpUrfeaeh  tmk§, 

EdwiHt  m  Ode. 
I.  atMFHa. 
Led  by  the  pow^r  of  aaag,  and  natnre'a  lant 
Whieh  raise  the  soul  all  Tolgar  thenna  abore. 
The  monntain  grove 
Would  Edwin  rove 
In  pensive  mood,  alone ; 
And  seek  the  woody  dell. 
Where  noontide  shadows  fdl. 
Cheering, 
Veering. 
MoT*d  Iff  the  Mpbyx's  swdL 
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When  nought  was  beard  aHraad 
But  Booth'd  the  teat  profeond 
Of  mnl  beauty  on  her  moontain  throne. 

Nor  leas  he  lor'd  (rude  nature's  child) 
The  elemental  connict  wild ; 
When,  fold  on  fold,  abore  wu  i^d 
The  watery  BwaChe.  eareering  on  the  wuid. 
Such  acenee  he  saw 
With  solemn  awe, 
As  in  the  ^aenoe  of  the  Etetnal  ICnd. 
Fix'd  he  gaa'd. 
T^anc'd  and  nda'd. 
Sublimely  rapt  in  awM  pleasure  und^n'd. 

II.  AimSTBOPBB. 

Reckless  of  dainty  joys,  ho  finds  delight 
Where  feebler  souls  but  tremble  with  a&ight- 
La  I  now,  wilhin  liie  den  rann^ 
A  Uaek  impending  doud 
Infolds  him  in  ita  diroud. 
And  deik  anddadEer  glftiwnf  tba  ■MHib 
Throi^h  the  thieket  atnamiii^ 
Liohtningsnow  are  gleaming; 
^niunden  KtlUng  dfead, 
Shake  the  mountactt'a  head  ; 
Nature's  war 
Echoes  far, 
O'er  ether  borne. 
That  flash 
The  ash 
Baa  aeafth'd  Md  torai ! 
Now  it  rages ; 
Oaks  of  egea, 
Writhing  in  the  ftuiona  blaat, 
Wide  their  leafy  honours  oset ; 
Their  gnarled  arms  do  force  to  force  oppoae : 
Deep  looted  in  the  cxeric'd  rock, 
Tlieetttrdy  trnnk  avatainB  the  afaiodu  ' 
like  dauntloas  hero  Arm  against  aaaulingfoea. 

in.  BFODB. 

'  O  Thou  who  sitst  above  these  Tapoun  denae^ 
And  rul'st  the  storm  by  thine  omn^totcnoe ! 
Making  the  eolUed  cloud  thy  car, 
Courung  the  winds,  thou  rid'st  afrr. 

Thy  blessings  to  diqiense. 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain. 
Which  fertilizu  the  dusty  plaint 

Thy  bounteous  goodness  ponra. 
Ihimb  M  the  atheist  tongue  abhorr'd  ! 
All  nature  owns  thee,  sovereign  Lord ! 

And  woriu  thy  grMions  will ; 
At  thy  command  the  tempest  roan, 
At  thy  command  is  still. 
Thy  mercy  o'er  tUs  soeae  suUime  preridea ; 
'Tis  meroy  forms  the  veil  that  hides 
The  ardent  solar  beam ; 
While,  from  the  voUey'd  breast  of  heerai. 
Transient  gleams     daaaling  li^iti 
flashing  on  the  balls  of  ^ht, 

Uakc  darkness  darker  seem. 
Ihou  moT'st  the  quick  and  sulph'rous  Icren — 
The  tempest-driven 
Cloud  is  riven ; 
And  the  thirsty  mottntdii-«ide 
Drinks  gladly  of  the  guahlng  lidg.* 
So  breath'd  young  Bdwin,  when  the  enmBur  ahowVt 
From  out  that  dark  o'erchamb'ring  cloud. 
With  lightning  ilMh  wid  thoader  loud, 
Bant  in  wild  pandenr  o'er  hi»  aoKCMy  bois»>—  g.  Bum, 

TMM  m>  or  ruT  loran. 
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DT^  [TIm  nrinu  czunplM  ot  mor  which  an  exhtbttKl  tat  oral  corractloD,  la  the  OranniHr  of  BigUA  Orul- 
mu*,  ua  »1I  hen  expUoad,  in  tbdr  order,  by  fall  amended  readlags,  wnnetlmea  with  andiorllha  spMUMiMd 
^nnmllj  with  refennou  of  Hme  tor*.  Thoy  an  IntondMl  to  be  «omoted  onlly  bj  ttM  papU,  aeranlng  to  tht 
(Dnaulta  gtrea  andw  comapoDdlng  headi  Id  the  Qramniar.  Some  porUon.  at  laaat,  nnOBr  «Mh  role  or  BOto, 
•bould  bt  tu»d  IB  tUi  Waj  i  and  Uw  imC,  perhBpe,  naj  b«  read  and  compand  mon  nnplrO 

THE  KEY -PART  I -ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER  I.  — OF  LETTERS. 
coKREcnoNs  besfecung  capitals. 

'Dndbe  Bdlb  I,— Or  Boon. 
"  Many  a  reader  pf  the  Bible  knowa  not  who  wrote  the  Acta  of  the  Apo*tUa."—Q.  B.  "  The 
sons  of  Levi,  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  the  book  of  the  ChfwicUt." — Aloeb'b 
Biblb:  Nth.  zii,  23.  "Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Actt  of  Solomon  — Friends' 
Bible  :  1  KingM,  zi,  41.  "Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Clkroniclea  of  the  iTin^Jof^ 
rael  ?  " — AxoBB  cokrected  :  I  Kings,  xzii,  39.  "  Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  CArcM- 
ic^  of  the  iTtNM  of  Judah."— See  Alobr:  ib.  ver.  45.  "  Which  were  writtenin  the  lawofMoset, 
andinthepro^hetHiBndin  the  Psalma." — Alqer,  et  al.  :  LiUce,  ixir,  44.  •*  The  narrative  ofwhieli 
may  be  seen  in  Josepbaa's  History  of  the  Jewish  War." — Dr.  Scott  cor.  [Obs. — The  word  in  Jose- 
phus  is  "War,"  not  "Wan." — G.  Broum.]  '*  This  Hii/ory  of  the  Jewish  H'ar  was  Josephus'e 
first  work,  and  published  about  A.  D.  7S." — Wkitton  cor.  "  'I  have  read/  savg  Photiu?,  *^« 
CAronoioff]/  of  Jiutus  of  Tiberias.*  "—Id.  **A  PhUotmhicai  (Trommor,  written  oj  James  Harriti 
Eaquire.'*— JUvrray  cor.  "  Tb«  reader  U  refeiTed  to  Strond's  Sketek  at  the  SKim  Lam."— A.  8. 
Uag.  ear.  But  Ood  has  to  made  the  BOtU  that  It  interprets  itself."— /(tan.  <■  In  I<62,  with  ths 
help  of  Hopkins,  he  completed  the  Psalter." — Gardiner  cor,  "Gardiner  says  this  of  Stemhold; 
of  whom  the  Umversai  Biographical  Dictionary  and  the  Ameiican  Encyclopedia  affirm,  that  he 
died  in  1649.'* — O.  B.  "llie  title  of  a  book,  to  wit:  *  Engliah  Grammar  in  jFami/ior  Lectures,' " 
fte.— XmUoBt  oor.  "  We  bad  not,  at  that  time,  seen  Mr.  Kirkham'a  '  Grammar  in  FamiUarLoe- 
lum."* — U.  "When  yon  parse,  yon  may  spread  the  Compendium  before  you." — Id.*  "When- 
ever you  parse,  yon  may  apread  the  Con^Mndium  before  you."~/d.  "Adelung  was  the  author  of 
a  Grammaticat  and  Criticai  Dictionary  of  the  German  Ijonguaye,  and  other  works." — Biog.  Diet, 
eor.  **  Alley,  Wiltiam,  author  of  'I%e  Poor  Han't  Library,'  andatranalationofthcFeBtateutjt, 
died  in  U70."— /dL 

TJxDXB  RuLB  II.— Op  Fibst  Wobds. 
"  Depart  instantly ; " — "hnprom  your  time ;  "—"Forgive  us  oor  %\m."-^MwrrayeomcieA.  Ex* 
AwnBS: — "Gold  »*  corrupting;  "— "TAe  sea  is  jiteen;  " — "A  lion  Is  bold."— Jfsr.  et  al.  cor. 
Attain :  It  may  rain; " — "He  may  go  or  stay  j " — "Ha  would  walk :  " — "They  should  learn."— 
lidem.  Agtdn :  "  Oh  I  I  have  alienated  my  n'iend ;  " — '*Atas.'  I  fear  for  MTe.'—Hdem.  See  At- 
ger't  Gram.  p.  60,  Again:  "He  went  from  London  to  York;*' — "SA«  is  above  dinguise;" 
"They  are  supported  by  industry." — lidem.  "  On  the  foregoing  examples,  I  have  a  word  to  Wj. 
Tkey  are  better  than  a  fair  specimen  of  their  kind.    Ow  grammars  •bound  frith  worn  iUnitrt- 

•Osr— or  thb,  and  of  •very  other  nampU  which  rvoalrM  no  amendmetrt,  Mlbs  teenier  tlmplj  say,  after 
iMdiDg  the  pensi^  «  ZUi  BSBtM  k  eeneel  as  te  •teiii.''-0.  Jbewx. 
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tloni.  TMr  modclt  of  Engllth  an  smerallf  ■poriont  qnoUtioni.  Fev>  of  thar  ptwf-toxU  hkr* 
Mty  just  parentase.  Ooote-eyei  are  abandaiit,  bat  name*  acarce.  Who  fathers  the  fooDdlitigs  t 
Nobody.  Then  let  their  merit  b«  sobodj'a,  and  their  defects  his  who  eoald  wriu  no  better."— 
Atdhor.  "Goote-ef/et!  "  saTs  a  b.isht  bojr ;  "  prav,  what  are  ther  ?  Does  this  Mr.  Author  mak« 
new  words  when  he  pleases?  Deadeyet  urt  in  a  snip.  TAey  are  blocks,  with  holes  in  them.  Bmt 
what  are  goQse-c7ea  in  grammar  ?  "  Akbwbr:  "Goofe-eyei  are  quotation  points.  Soma  at  the 
Oennani  gaT«  them  this  name,  making  a  jest  of  their  funn.  The  French  call  them  fidUauU, 
ftom  the  name  of  thdr  tamntor."— ^HfAw.  "It  is  a  personal  piononn;  of  the  third  person  aia 
mlar." — Comh/  cor.  "OunsAw  {■  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person  plnral."— "TfeM 
u  a  personal  pronoim,  of  the  second jmson  sii^pilar." — Id.  **Coni«ittment  u  a  commoH  momm.  •€ 
the  »ird  person  aingular."— /rf.  "  irers  la  a  neuter  verb,  of  the  indieatiTe  mood,  ianperfcet 
tense."— 

UxDBB  Bulb  III.— Or  Dbitt. 
«<  o  thov  DiqBSMMr  of  life  I  thv  mereies  are  bonndleeo."— ^Om  Mr.  *<  Shall  not  die  JWd^of  aB 
the  earth  do  right  ? Alobb,  rniBNiw,  bt  al.  :  Gm.  xrili,  26.  "And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."— 4cott,  Alobk,  Fbiemds,  bt  al.  t  Gm.  i.  2.  "  It  is  the  |pft  of 
fbm,  who  is  tiie  great  Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  merdes." — Murray  ear.  "  Thia  is  thj 
Gorf  that  bronitht  thee  up  out  of  Enpt."— Fribitm'  Biblb;  JV«A.ix,18.  "Fortbe  Loasisov 
defbnoe;  and  Uie  flihb  Ofw  of  Israel  IS  our  King." — PtiU.  Uxxii,  18.  *'Br  making  faim  there* 
•poaslble  stewsrd  of  deavcn's  bounties." — A.  S.  Mag.cor.  "  Which  the  Lord,  therigbteous  Jadps^ 
■hall  giTe  me  at  that  dar." — ^Algek  :  2  Tim.  iv,  8.  "  The  crits  of  them  *  *  *  entered  into  the  ears 
oftheLcffd  ofSiiaoM.'— Alobb,  Fribmm:  Jttmet,-w,i.  •*  In  Horeb,  the  IMfy  revealed  himaelf 
to  Hosee,  as  the  Eternal  •  I  AM,'  the  Seif-exutent  One ;  and,  after  the  first  discouraging  inter> 
view  of  bis  measeniters  with  Pharaoh,  be  renewed  his  promise  to  tbem,  bjr  the  awful  name,  3m- 
HOTAH-^  name  tiU  then  unknown,  and  one  which  the  Jewa  ahrays  held  it  a  fearful  profanatiim 
to  pnmoaaee."— O.  Awwn.  "  And  Ood  spake  nato  Moses,  and  a^  unto  blnlt  I  am  the  Lobb: 
and  I  appeared  ante  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  Ood  AlmigbtT ;  hat 
m7  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them."— SOOTT,  Alobs,  Fubkbs:  Ejeod.  t{,1 
■'Thns  saith  the  Lobd*  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hoata  j  I  am  the  Faft, 
and  I  am  the  Latt;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  (?od."— See  /so.  xliv,  6. 

*<  His  im)rioas  race  their  btasphemj  renew'd,  ' 
And  nature's  King,  through  nature's  c^tioa  Tiew*d."— AiriNinsear. 

Undbm  Rulb  IV.^r  PHonm  Nambb. 
*<  Islamism  prescribes  hsting  dnrine  the  month  Aunotfan."— BaOi  cor.  *'  Kear  Mecca,  in  AraUa, 
Is  Jebel  Nor,  or  the  iiomtain  of  LiffXt,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Muentimmu  erected  a  mooqee, 
that  ULCf  might  perform  their  devotions  where,  according  to  their  belief,  MohamuHed  reeeired  from 
the  angM  OoorM  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran." — 0.  Brown.  "  In  the  Ibaba  at  Mecca  there  is 
•  eelenated  block  of  Tolcanic  basalt,  which  the  Mohammedaiu  venerate  as  the  gift  of  Gabrid  is 
Abraham,  but  their  ancestors  once  held  it  to  be  an  image  of  BempKan,  or  Saturn ;  so  *  the  imsct 
which  fell  down  tnm  Jtgtiter,'  to  share  with  Diana  the  homage  of  the  E^eiiant,  waa  probaUj 
notfaing  more  than  a  meteoric  stone." — Id.  **  When  the  XyoooRians  at  I.ytira  took  Paul  and 
SamaSat  to  be  gods,  thej  called  the  former  Mercury,  on  account  of  bis  eloquenee,  and  the  latter 
Jtgnter,  for  the  greater  dignitv  of  his  appearance." — id.  "  Of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathas 
of  the  first  century,  but  few  have  come  down  to  us ;  jet  we  have  in  those  of  Barnabae,  Clemumt  sf 
Same,  Hermae,  Igmttitu,  and  Po^/earp,  verv  certain  evidence  of  the  anthentidtr  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  New  Tcetancat  is  a  voucher  fbr  the  Old."— fd.  It  ia  nSA  by  TMn,  that 
"ffmgentt  of  Rhegium,  in  the  time  of  CoMiyset,  SteiitnbrrjtuM  the  TXracum,  AwUmaduu  the  A- 
hphonian,  Bmdatta  of  Halicamauui,  Dionyiim  the  Oljfnthian,  ^thonu  of  Cmnet,  PhUoehonm 
Uie  Athenian,  MetacUdea  and  Chamieleon  the  Peripatetiee,  and  Zenodotm,  JriftopAone*,  Csf- 
Umaehut,  Cratea,  Bratoithenei,  Arietarehua,  and  ApoUodorve,  the  grammarians,  all  wrote  oonccrc- 
lag  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and  the  age  of  HoiMr."— See  Coleridn't  Introd.  p.  57.  "  Tet.  foran^ 
that  now  appears,  the  life  of  Homer  is  as  fabulous  as  that  of  acrcuiei :  and  some  have  even  sus- 
pected, that,  as  the  son  of  Jt^nter  and  Alcmena  has  fathered  the  deeds  of  fortj  other  nuvmimm, 
so  this  unfathered  son  of  Crttheit,  Themiito,  or  whatever  dame — this  Metetigenei,  Mteomidte,  Ho- 
mer— the  blind  schoolmaster,  and  poet,  of  Smyrna,  Chioe,  Caltython,  Saitunit,  Rhode*,  .-Oyos, 
Mhene,  or  whatever  place — has,  by  the  help  oiLgcurgm,  Solon,  PUutrattu,  and  other  leaned 
ancients,  been  mode  np  of  many  poets  or  Homere,  and  set  so  far  aloft  and  aloof  on  old  Pamatmt, 
OS  to  bcrame  a  god  in  the  ^es  of  all  Greece,  a  wonder  in  thoae  of  all  CAriflMAMn."— 0.  Jrews. 
**  Why  so  sogscions  in  your  guesset  ? 
Your  Efft,  and  Tee*,  and  An,  and  Sum  t  **— Sto^  eerrsrfsd. 

UVDBB  BitU  V.~Or  TlTLBl. 

**The  king  has  conferred  on  bim  the  title  of  Diute."— Jfiimiy  cor.  "At  the  eourt  of  Omen 
BUaabeth."— Priesfiey's  E.  Oram.  p.  90;  see  BMiHon^*,  p.  24.  '*  The  laws  of  natur*  are,  tmly, 
what  lArd  Bacon  styles  his  aphorisms,  laws  of  laws." — Murrag  cor.  "  Sixtus  the  Fomih  waa,  u 
I  mistake  net,  a  great  colleetor  of  books."— /if.  "  Who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  Bmm 
Charlea  the  Second:'— U.  "  In  ease  of  his  IfeMy's  dviag  without  issue."— JSntAMs  «sr. 
■*  King  Charles  the  Firtt  was  beheaded  In  1649.' —w'.  ABm  ear.  "  Ha  can  no  more  tapart*  er 
(to  tHo  Lord  Baeon's  word)  Imiiiiwff  eoBfietiona."— JEMUom  cor.  "  I  raiide  at  lerdStotMaVK 
aqr  old  patron  and  bane&oior."  Better:  "I  naide       lent  SKortnont,  my  (ddpatnaaadbtw- 

•  OssiavATiaa — ^la  oar  MbW,  tin  word  LoBB,  whsoevsr  K  stands  Ibr  Hm  Habmr  Bams  JnevAB,  bM  s^ 
eoausMcei  whtaalkUcaplial,bntbaBHnaUorbsirsaeltalsfbrtb«otbsrMm;  and  I  have  Ibooffat  pmsr  « 
print  both  words  la  that  nuner  here.  In  corweUnf  iba  Isst  euapk,  I  IbUow  Dr.  BeeU'i  BMa,  exewt  b  tts 
word"Oorf,"whtohhswritaswtttia«maIlf.  eervral  otbweopfw  ban  « >vt "  sad  "IM  "  wkh  smB  WM, 
whMtlttalaknot  SDComet;  aadsosMdlMlniiilib  Um  werd"A«ri«"  w)ttiao^*al,«UehsMaMto  bsaMdha. 
nsiMleaesbmhasslsvsBsapitBls:  la  tbaUduTalcM,  ithssbalrfx,aBd«ie«rihsmbte  Iba  Iml  vmi, 
••DcaS**  Ool-a.  B. 
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factor."— ifumiyMr.  "We  lUid  &  mooth  at  Lord  Lyttdtm't,  tbs  ornament  of  hU  country." 
Much  better :  "  We  «Aiyed  a  month  at  thtteatof  Lord  Lyttelton,  toAo  u  the  ornament  of  ht>  couii- 
far."— Jd.  "  Whoee  prerogative  is  it  ^  It  ia  the  K>no-o^Orea^B^itain'B ;  •  That  is  the  DuJka 
o^BndKewEt«^'s  canal ;  " — "The  BU/Ut/hQf-L&nAAtt'a  ercellent  book  The  Lord  Mayor-oU 
LondoiTa  authoritr."— M  (See  Murray's  Note  4th  on  hia  Rule  10th.)  "  Whv  call  ye  me,  Lordf 
Lord,  uid  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  }  "—Lute,  yi,  46.  "And  of  them  be  cnose  twelve,  whom 
also  he  named  ^jxuf/es."— Alobb,  Fbibhds,  bt  al.  :  Lukt,  vi,  13.  "And  forthwith  be  caiae^ 
Jetos.  and  said,  Hail,  Mtuter;  and  kissed  bim."— MoM.  zxri,  49.  "And  be  aaid.  Naj,  FiUh»r 
Abnliam:  batif  one  went  onto  them  from  the  dead,  they  tnMudrepent.*'--^B»Mt0er. 

tJKDBB  Rdlb  VI.— Of  Okb  Capitai» 
"FaJlriver,  a  TllUfie  ia  Hassaebuaett^  popnlation  (in  1830)  8,431."— IPillHimf  ear.  "  Dr.  An- 
derson died  at  Wealham,  in  Essex,  in  \9fK."—Biog.  Diet.  cor.  "Madrittr,  the  name  of  twtt 
towns  in  Clark  and  Champaign  coanties,  Ohio." — wUUam*  cor.  "  If  AifaCTvei,  o  town  of  Wash- 
infcton  connty.  New  York." — Id.  "SaHereek,  the  name  of  four  towns  in  different  parts  of  Ohio." 
— Id.  "Saltlick,  a  town  of  Fayette  county,  PennsylTania." — Id.  "  Yellomreek,  a  town  of  Co- 
InmlnaiMooan^fOhio."— /d.  "IFA»recfoy,ahnndredof  JVn0cat<fsconnty,Delaware." — Id.  "New- 
castle, S  town  and  ka^-§hirt  of  Newcaatle  county,  Delaware,"— /if.  "Singainff,  a  villaite  of 
WtttekttUr  connty,  New  York,  aitoated  in  the  town  of  MoimtpkasatU."-~Id.  "Watchater,  a 
county  of  New  York :  Btut  Charter  and  Wat  Chester  are  towns  in  Westchester  county." — Id. 
"Westtomt,  a  Tillase  of  Oraiige  eoanty.  New  York." — Id.  "Whitewater,  a  town  of  Hamilton 
eoun^,  Ohio." — Worctiter'a  On,  "Wh^ttoater  Hirer,  a  considerablo  stream  that  rises  in  Indi- 
ana, and  flowins  southeasterly  nnltaa  with  the  Miami  in  Ohio."— See  ib.  "Blackteater,  a  Till^e 
of  Hampshire,  in  England,  and  a  town  in  Ireland."— See  ti.  "Btackynttr,  the  name  of  aeTss 
diRitrent  riven,  in  Eni^and,  Irdand,  and  the  United  Stetei."— See  ti.  "itedHont.  a  town  of 
Dntcbesa  connty,  New  xork,  on  the  Hudson." — Williams  cor.  **  Kinderliook,  a  town  of  Colnm- 
lua  county.  New  York,  on  the  Hndaon."— IftUtams  ruhi.  "  Newfane,  a  town  of  Niagara  county. 
New  York." — Wiliiams  cor.  ''Lakiport,  a  town  of  Chicot  county,  Arkanaae." — Id.  "Moosehsad 
Lake,  the  chief  source  of  the  Kennebeek,  in  Maine." — Id.  (See  Worcester's  Gaz.)  "  Macdon- 
ough,  a  eounty  of  Illinois,  population  (in  I830)2,99d."—Williatns's  Univ.  Gat.  p.  408.  '^Macdai^ 
OKghf  a  county  of  Illinois,  with  a  conrf-Aoiue  at  Macomb." — WilHamseor.  "Hduf^noon,  the  name 
of  two  towns,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  also  of  two  bays  in  the  West  Indies." — 5.  Wil- 
liams's  Univ.  Oaz.  "Lebceuf,  a  town  of  Erie  countv,  Pennsylvania,  near  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
name."— See  li.  "Charioseity,  Jamescitj/,  Blixaoitheity,  names  of  countiea  in  Titginia,  not 
dliea,  nor  towns."— See  Vmv.  Ocu.  p.  404.t  **  The  snpenor  qualities  of  the  waters  of  toe  Fromti 
lure  called  Stemdwattr.^—Ba&i  tor. 

TJkdbr  Rdu  VII.— Of  Two  Cafitau. 
**The  Forth  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Bm  Lomond,  and  runs  easterly."- Glowoio  Gaog.  8vo, 
corrected.  "  The  red  granite  of  Ben  Nevis  u  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world." — Id.  "Bm 
More,  in  Perthshire,  Is  3,915  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."— /d.  "  The  height  of  Ben  Cleugh 
is  2,420  feet."— 7(1.  "  In  Sutherland  and  Caitbnesa,  are  Ben  Ormod,  Ben  CItheg,  Ben  Orin,  Ben 
Hope,  and  Ben  Lugal."— C/m.  Oeoa.rigM.  "Bm  rrueijr  is  2,7M feet  high;  Ben  Ledi,  3,009; 
and  Ben  Voirlich,  3,300."— G&m.  Gooa.  cor.  "The  river  Docbart  gives  the  nameof  Glm  Dochart 
to  the  vale  Ihroiwh  which  it  mns.'*— IiL  "  About  ten  miles  from  its  source,  it  [the  Tayl  dif^ 
foaee  itself  into  Loeh  J)oeiart."^Obugow  Osag.  Vol.  iL  p.  814.  Laksb  :— "LooI  Ard,  Lock 
Achray,  Loch  Con,  Loch  Dolne,  Loeh  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Voil."-^aMtt  corrected. 
Glsxs  -.—"Glen  Finlas,  Glen  Fruin,  Olen  Luaa,  Boss  Dhu,  Levm  Glen,  Strath  Endrick,  Strath 
Qartney,  Strath  In."— Id.  Mouktains  : — "Bm  An,  Bm  Harrow,  Bm  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond,  Bm 
Voiriieh,  Bm  Kcnus,  or,  (as  some  spell  it,)  Bm  Iceneui." — Id-X  "Fenelon  iiei  in  1715,  deeply 
lamented  by  all  the  inhabiunts  of  the  Loto  Countries." — Murray  eor.  "And  Pharaoh  ^sMoj 
nadt  Eliakim.  the  son  of  Josiah,  king." — See  Alobr:  2  Kings,  xxiii,  34.  "  Those  who  seem  so 
merry  and  well  pleased*  call  her  Good  Fortune;  but  the  others,  who  weep  and  wring  theit  hands, 
Bad  Forhme."-'ColU9r  eor. 

Undbb  Rin.B  VIII. — Of  CoiCFOCirM.  ^ 
**  When  Joab  returned,  and  smote  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  SisA."— FRTBtow'  Biblb  :  Ps.  Ix,  title. 
"  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jfors  Hilt,  and  said,"  fte. — Sartt  cor.  "And  at  night  he  went 
out,  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  ia  called  the  Mount  of  OUrea."'— Bible  eor.  "  AbgilVus,  son  of 
the  kinff  of  the  Frisii,  sumsmed  Prester  John,  was  ia  the  Holy  Land  with  Charlemagne."— 17. 
Bioo,  Diet.  eor.  "Cane  Palmas,  in  AMca,divides  the  Grain  Coast  from  the  Ivwy  Coast." — Diet. 

uimr,  eor,  "  The  North  Esk,  flowing  f^om  Loeh  Lett  into  the  sea  three  mOee  north  of  Mm- 
tm»t.^—Id.  "At  Qneen't  Firry,  the  channel  of  the  Forth  ia  eontraeted  by  promontories  on 
both  coasts."- 7d.  "  The  Chestnut  Ridye  is  about  twenty*live  miles  WMt  of  the  AUeghauies,  and 
Laurel  Ridge,  ten  miles  further  West." — Balbi  cor.  "  Washington  City,  the  metropolis  of  the 
United  Sutes  of  America."— IKt^Uanu,  U.  Gat.  p.  380.    "  WasUngton  City,  in  the  district  ^ 

•0*s.— TUseoBstmetkHiIdlsllke.  vrMbeat  hypbsna.  It  Is  taptsper ;  and  wttb  them  It  Is  not  to  be  eem- 
nsBded.  Bee  «vBlax,0bs.2<lk«a  Bute  IT^.B. 

|Onthsp^bs»»sfcTrsdto.thea»thBreHhaOswWssrhasw»iysn''OfcBrto  tUt,»  te.  Aaoloijr  leqnbsB 
Ihstthewogdsbseempeondsd,  bssaass  Mwy  eoostttots  Uuas  asmss  whkh  aM  applM  to  w—Ww,  aad  not  to 

tHiti. 

I  Oss.— Tbs  Mlowlnt  words,  oi  mamts  of  towns,  eone  Qoder  Rnls  Otb,  and  ais  esnmoaly  AoMI  eorteetly 
eonpoanded  la  tbs  books  of  Bcowh  Mograpbv  and  stattatks :  *'  StiaUiavea,  StoDebavsn,  StntbdMi,  OlsBlaee, 
qwMlaw,  Crtdstissm,  Ladiwtonoeh,  Losbesrron,  lioehn>absr,Pws«>apaPi,  PrssWaklrt,  Pstscbead,  (jweulurj, 
Hawallb,**  and  many  mora  Ilk*  Hmn. 

i  Oss.— This  asms,  In  boA  ths  Tnlfste  ssd  tbs  Ssptaagtnt,  Is  name  iKratao,  with  two  eapWals  and  no  hj- 
phn.  Walker  ^Tss  tbs  two  words  s^iaMr  in  bis  Iky,  and  ipells  tbs  briter  XMo,atMl  not  JKmAoL  Sss  Uio 
aama  orthosiapby  In  Jf.  zlvl,  2.  In  oer  eonuaoa  Bibles,  manj  tnefa  natMS  aie  nssdlsssly,  If  nottaipmoriy, 
tom pounded ;  imiwtliMs  with  on*  capital, and  sometliiiM  with  two.  TiM  pnpor  maansr  of  witting  flenptw 
-T~",  Is  loo  Itttls  isfaidsd  even  by  good  sssn  and  UbUeal  rritlea. 
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Columbia,  popnlatloa  (is  1830)  I$fil6."—Wmam$  cor.  Tbe  loftiMt  pMk  of  the  WTiitt  JCaw 
.Isiju,  in  rlhe  Bunpshlre,  tt  oilled  MowU  'WuhiDKton."— O.  Brown.  "  Mount's  Boy,  ia  tLt 
veit  of  Enilandt  li'v  between  tb«  Lanta  End  and  Lisarrf  i*i96t(.**— Ztf.  "  Sala>nuB,  u  uUndvf 
the  Egean  Se&,  off  the  soutbern  coast  of  the  ancient  Attica."— Dtcf.  of  Gtog.  "  Bhodea,  an  bl- 
and of  the  Ekcsq  S«a,  the  largest  aad  moat  eastrrly  of  the  Cjeladea/'-wrf.  cor.  "  But  he  oTer- 
threw  Phaiaon  and  bia  boat  in  the  Bed  Sea." — Scott  :  Pa.  cuxvi,  15,  "  But  thej  pioTolced  bia 
at  the  aea,  aren  at  tiie  Bed  Alobr,  Faiemm  :  Pi.  cvi,  7 

Umdbe  Uolb  IX. — Or  Appmitiox. 
*'  At  that  time,  Herod  the  MnmeA  heard  of  tb«  fame  of  feaaa.*^— Scott.  FUhtds,  bt  al.: 
Matt,  sir,  1.  •<  Who  baa  been  more  deteated  tbao  Judat  tbe  fmiforf"— G.  Brown,    *•  St.  Lob 

the  evanfeUtt  waa  a  ph^idan  of  Antiooh,  and  one  of  the  converts  of  St.  Pan!."— /<i.  "  Latks, 
the  r^ormw,  began  nU  bold  career  br  jpreachins  agunst  papal  indnlgencea." — Id.  *■  The  jM 
Xijdgate  waa  a  diaciple  and  Admirer  of  Chaucer:  he  died  in  1440." — Id.  "  The  (framtnarian  Vim, 
f  the  most  learned  of  tbe  Bomant,*  wrote  three  books  when  he  waa  eiahtr  years  oU."— JU 
"  John  Despauter,  the  great  grammarian  of  Flanders,  whose  works  are  stillTafued,  died  in  IS1$.' 
~ld.  "  Xero,  the  emperor  and  tyrant  of  BomCi  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  worse  death."— /A 
*'  Cicero  the  orator,  '  the  Father  of  his  Country/  waa  assassinated  at  the  age  of64." — Id.  "  Batk*- 
ides,  the  Greek  iragedian,  was  born  in  the  utand  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  47S." — Id.  "  I  will  sa;  oals 
Ood  my  rock.  Why  hast  thou  forgotten  me  i  " — Alosh.  et  al.  :  Pm.  xlii,  9.  "  Staten  Island,  sb 
island  of  New  Tork.  nine  miles  below  New  York  citg."~William$  cor.  "  '^hon  the  worn  W 
AtrtuB,  jbuy  of  men,  and  ^e  noble  Achilles  first  separated." — Ce^^'U^e  ear, 
*'  HemMai  his  pairqn  god,  those  gifts  bestow'd. 
Whose  shrine  with  ipeanting  Iambs  be  wont  to  load."— Pope  «or. 

UxDia  RuLi  X.— Of  PsBaoitincATioNs. 
"But  Witdojn  Is  justified  of  all  her  children." — FniEXDS'  Bibli:  Luie,vii.SS.  "FntsM 
and  the  CAwrA  are  generallr  put  in  the  feminine  sender:  that  is.  when  personified."  "Gats 

{'  our  Natttrat  Rtligionj  lay  before  her  Mahomet  and  bis  diseiples." — Bp.  Shertoct.  "O  DtaA! 
•here  ia  thy  ^ting  ?  O  Grave!  where  is  thy  rictory."— /*ope:  I  Cor.  xr,  K;  McrchmnTt  Gran. 
173.  "  Te  cannot  serve  Ood  and  Mammon."— JIfitff.  Ti,  24.  "  Ye  cannot  terre  Ood  and  JIbm- 
aion."— See  Luke,  zvi,  18.  "  Tbia  house  was  buDtas  If  SW|Mc*im  herself  had  dictated  tlie' ptka." 
—Itaaiela*.  "  Poetry  distlngnisheK  herself  from  Prote,  br  yielding  to  a  musical  law." — Mvk  ti 
Nature,  p.  501.  '<  My  beauteous  delirerrr  thus  uttered  oer  divine  instructions  :  '  My  name  a 
ntUgioH.  I  am  the  onspriog  of  Truth  and  Lore,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence,  Rone,  and  Jmf. 
That  monster,  from  whose  power  I  have  freed  you,  is  called  Superttitum :  the  is  ealled  t^  dai 
of  Diacontmt,  and  her  followers  are  Fear  and  Sorrow.' " — E.  Carter.  *'  Neither  Bope  nor  Asr 
eould  enter  Uie  tetreau ;  and  Habit  had  so  at>solute  a  power,  that  even  Oijwesnsce^if  BtSfim 
bad  enployad  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  font  an  entnaee."---A-.  Mmm. 
"In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days, 
Tkm  dwelt  a  sage  called  i>uc^pltee."— OngMr. 

Uhdeb  Rum  XI.— Of  DsBrrAnrai. 
"In  English,  I  would  have  OalUeitmt  avoided." — ftiton.  "Salloat  was  bom  in  ItaW,  SSyean 
before  tbe  CArutian  era." — Murrag  cor.  **  Dr.  Doddridge  waa  not  only  a  great  man,  out  one  «l 
tte  most  excellent  and  oseAil  CfyveHant,  and  Chriitian  ministers."— M   "  They  corrnpt  ^at 
•tyle  with  untutored  AngHeunu." — JUitltoit.    "Albert  of  Stade,  author  of  a  ehronicle  mm  A* 


'  they  can."— Bttote**  Oram.  p.  86.  "  He  who  sells  a  ChwiMtiM, 
the  sraee  of  Ood." — Mag.  ear.  **  The  first  persecution  against  the  ChrUtiant,  nnder  Nero,  b 
A.  D.  64." — Oreijory  cor.  '*  P.  Rapin,  the  Jemit,  nuiforraly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Betnaa ' 
m."—Btair'9  Rhet.  p.  248.  '*  The  Roman  poet  and  Epieurean  pfailoaopber  Lucrettas  baa  sal^* 
Ac. — Coheneor.  Spell "Calviniatie,  Atticitm,  Ootkieiam,  FjTiVifri'im.  friinVi'ini.  fiifliniifsi,  TMil 
lanitm,  Anglican,  Anglicism,  Anglicize,  VandaUtm,  OoUiefm,  and  Bamanin." — TTidafT  w. 
"  The  large  TertuUe  bat."— M  ondBoUet  cor. 

^  u  Chnroh-Udders  are  not  always  mounted  beat 

By  leaned  elwks,  and  iMtinittt  pnfesa'd."— Clusigwr  ear, 
UiTDBR  Bulb  XU.— Op  I  axd  0. 

"  Fall  back,  fall  back ;  /  have  not  room : — O methinks  7  see  a  couple  whom  /  should  know:" 
— Ludan.  "  Nay.  /  live  as  /  did,  /  think  aa  /  did,  f  love  you  as  /  did ;  but  all  these  ar«  to  ne 
purpose ;  the  world  will  not  live,  tliiak,  qr  love,  as  /  do."— to  Pme.  <•  Vhither,  O whitl)- 
Vt  snail  f  fly  ?  O  wretched  prince !  0  eniel  reverse  of  fortune !  0  nther  Micipaa !  is  this  the 
eonsequenee  of  thv  generosity  — Tr.af  Sallwt.  *' When  f  was  a  child,  f  spake  as  achild.f 
padsrstood  as  a  chitu,  /  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  f  became  a  man,  /  pat  away  childisk 
tiktURB." — 1  Cor.  xiii,  11.  "  And  I  heard,  but  T  understood  not :  then  said  /,  O  my  Lord,  what 
•hall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  "—Pan.  xii,  8.  "  Here  am  /;  /  think  /  am  very  gnod,  aad  / 
am  quite  sure  /  am  very  happy,  yet  /  never  wrote  a  treatise  in  my  life."— Aw  Dn*  ns  AHmMt 
p.  187.  "Singular,  Voeative,  Omatttr!  Plural,  Vocative,  OmaBt«n.'"—BiolatMeor. 
•«  I,  /  am  he ;  O  father !  rise,  behold 
Thy  son,  with  twenty  winters  now  grown  old  I  "—Pope't  Odj/ue^,  B.  24, 1.  374. 

Uif  DBK  Bulb  XIII. — Dp  Pobtbt. 
*'  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
lAa  in  three  words— health,  peace,  and  oompetenee ; 
But  health  oonsiats  wiA  lemperaaoe  alone, 
And  praoe,  O  Virtue !  peaoe  u  all  thy  own."— Alps. 

«  «)breiu]T«NnaaBTBR»,TlrBoaiaasniBarndiaHlauH."--QVDniittV.  lAka,Gv>.l. 
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'*  MMm  the  laagQftgc  well  in  all  you  wrftc. 

And  iwarra  notTren  it  la  Tour  loftieat  flight. 

The  nnootiteat  verae  and  the  exaotast  aenae 

DiapUaae  ua,  if  ill  English  give  oSence: 

A  baibaraiu  phraae  no  reader  can  appnm ; 

Ncr  bombast,  noiae,  or  affectation  fote. 

In  ahort,  without  pare  langnage,  what  yen  write 

Con  ncm  vield  ua  profit  oc  dulght. 

Take  tinu  n>r  tbiakuia ;  m  w  work  in  haite ; 

And  value  Mt  yOBneli  Ah  writing  U»X."—Drydm. 
Urdbk  Rulb  XIV. — OfEzakplbs. 
**  The  word  rather  ia  Ttrj  properly  used  to  expresa  a  amall  decree  or  exceaa  of  a  quality ;  aa> 
i%e  la  raiiarpnitat  in  her  expensea.' "— Ifurray  wf.  "JVettAar  imports  no^e*Mer,*  t^t  u,B«t 
ae  nor  the  ouer :  'NtUker  of  my  ftienda  waa  there.*  "—Id.  "  When  we  any,  *B»  fa  •  tall 
Lan,' — *  7%w  ia  a  fair  day,'  we  make  aome  reference  to  the  ordinary  daa  of  men,  Mid  to  diffeient 
«atJier." — Id.  "  We  more  readily  aay,  '  A  million  of  men,'  than,  'A  thouaand  of  men.'  " — Id. 
So  in  the  instances,  '  Two  and  two  are  four ; '  The  fifth  and  aixth  Yolunea  will  complete  the 
;t  of  books.' " — Id.  "  The  adjective  may  frvquently  either  precede  or  follow  the  rarb :  aa,  'Tte 
uin  ia  AiHMw ;  *  ot,  'Hiuipy  ia  the  man ; ' — '  The  interriew  waa  delightful ; '  or,  'IMightfiU  waa  the 
iter»iew,^'^/rf,  '*  H  we  say,  'He  writes  a  pen ; ' — 'They  ran  the  river  j ' — *7*e  tower  fell  the 
^eka  ; ' — '  Lambeth  is  Weatminster  Abbe^  ;  '—[we  apeak  absurdly ;]  and,  it  ia  evident,  there  ia 
vacancy  which  must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word :  as  thus,  '  He  writes  with  a  pen ;  '— 
TVy  ran  fowardi  the  river ; ' — 'Tm  tower  fell  upon  the  Greeks ; ' — '  Lambeth  ia  over  offoinit 
reatminiator  Abbt]/.' " — Id.  '*  Let  me  repeat  it ; — H»  only  ia  great,  who  haa  the  babiw  of  »cmt- 
css."— /oL  "laaynot  unto  thee,  Z^V serMk  tlmea ;  but,        vevennr tlmea  aevea.*'--^tElH. 

«*  The  Panther  nnU'd  at  tUa:  mid. 'IFAen.' aaidahe, 
'  Were  those  flrat  councils  duallow'd  by  me  ? '  "—uryd.  Mr. 

TTNSBn  Rdlb  XV. — Of  Chief  Wobds. 

**  The  aupreme  council  of  the  nation  is  called  the  Divan." — BaBri  cor.  "  Tho  Britiah  Parliit' 
\€nt  is  composed  of  King,  Lord*,  and  Commoni." — ConUg'e  Gram.  129 ;  and  Jaudon'*,  127.  "A 
opular  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  haa  a  sort  of  patent  for  ooining  as  many  new  terms  as 
e  ploMes."— See  Canu^Wa  Rhet.p.  16{» ;  Mvrrajf't  Gram.  36t.  They  may  all  be  Uken  togeth- 
r,  aa  one  name ;  aa, '  The  Houte  of  Commoru.' " — Merchant  eor.  "  Intrusted  to  persons  in  whom 
he  Parliament  could  confide."— Ifumiy  cor.  "  For  '  The  Lordt'  Boute,'  it  were  certainly  better 
D  aay,  *  The  Howe  of  Lord* ; '  and,  in  stead  of  *  The  Commona'  vote,'  to  say,  *  The  vole  of  the 
JommenM.' " — Id,  and  Prieitiejf  eor.  "  The  House  of  Lords  were  so  much  influenced  by  tfacae  rea* 
ana." — lidem.  *■  Rhetoricians  common  ly  divide  them  into  two  great  elasses;  F^mrei  ol  Werde, 
nd  Figures  ot  Thovghi.  The  former,  fi^urei  of  IFonii,  are  eommonly  called  TVcppat."— JAmuy't 
!ram.  p.  837.  "  Perhaps,  Figures  of  Iinaffination,  and  Figures  of  Pauion,  might  be  »  more  usa- 
ol  distribation."— J&.  **  Hitnerto  we  have  considered  senteuoee,  under  the  heads  of  Ptnpimilf, 
JnUif,  Mkd  SCpavM."-4ee  Murray's  Gram.  p.  366. 

"The  word  ia  then  depoa'a  ;  and,  in  thta  view, 
Tou  rule  the  Scripturt,  not  the  Sor^ptwt  you."— Z);yrf.  eer. 
Ukobr  Rd-B  XVI.— Of  Nbbdlbh  CAprrALs. 

"Be of  good  dicer:  if  fa  I;  be  not  aflraid."— Friends'  Biblb,  ahd  Scott's:  Jfott.  zIt,  27. 
>  Between  passion  and  lying,  there  ia  not  a  finger's  breadth."— Jtfur.  cor.  ••  Can  our  nMcuude 
Iter  the  course,  or  nnravel  the  intricacy,  of  numan  events  — Id.  "  The  last  edition  was  care- 
ully  compared  with  the  originai  manuscript." — Id.  "  And  the  governor  aaked  him,  saying,  Art 
hou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "—Scott  :  Matt,  xxvii,  It.  *'  Let  them  be  turned  back  for  a  reward 
f  their  ahame,  that  say.  Aha,  aha!" — Soott  bt  al.  :  Ps.  Ixx,  3.  '*  Let  them  be  desolate  for  a 
-ward  of  their  shame,  that  say  unto  me.  Aha,  ahal" — Iidbm:  Pi.  xl,  16.  "What  think  ye 
f  Chriat  ?  whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him,  The  son  of  David.  He  aaith  unto  them.  How 
hendoUt  David  in  ^irit  call  him  Lord?"— Alobk:  MaU.  xxil,  42,43.  "Among  all  Mtn^win 
be  univene,  direct  yonr  worsAtp  to  the  greater.  And  which  is  that  ?  /<  la  that  Being  who  taanages 
nd  ffooemt  all  the  rett."— Ctoi^ier'a  jlnAminut  cor.  "  Aa  for  modesty  vaAgood faith,  trvth  and  Justice, 
bey  have  left  thU  wicked  leerU  and  Ktixed  to  Aeaim :  ami  now  what  la  It  that  can  keep  yon 
«r#  ?  "—1dm* 

*'  If  pulse  of  verse  n  natloa'a  tMnper  shows, 
In  seen  iambics  En^ish  metre  flows." — Brtgktland  eor. 

ntOMISGUOUS  CORRECTIONS  RESPECTINO  CAPITALS. 

LbSSOM  I.— MiXBD  EXAHFLSa. 

** Come,  gentle  SpiiMfft*t3^mml  nuIdMsa,  eome."— 71bimoit*s  aosoiw,  p.  29.  As,  " He  b  the 
Seero  of  his  age;  "—"Bs  is  reading  the  Xivat  of  the  Twelve  Caesarai"— or.if  no  particular  book 
imeant,— "the&'odi  ottiie  twelve  CKSsm;"  (as  it  is  in  Fish's  Gmmeior,  p.  67 ;)  for  the  sentence, 
a  it  stands  in  Murray,  is  ambiruous.  **  In  the  History  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Father  Dani^ 
re  are  tvrpriied  at  not  finding  him  the  great  man." — ^noUett's  Voltaire,  Vol.  t,  p.  82.  "  Do  not 
hose  same  poor  peasants  nae  the  lever,  and  the  wedge,  and  many  ether  inetruraents  ? " — Harris 
nd  Biur.  eor.  "  Arithmetic  is  excellent  for  the  gauging  of  liquors;  geometry,  far  the  measuring 
>f  estates;  astronomy,  for  the  making  of  aJ^naes ;  and  grammnr,  perhaps,  for  the  drawing  oT 
onds  and  cnneeynneai."— See  Mumu/'s  Oram.  p.  288.  "  The  [History  of  the]  Wars  of  Blandm, 
rritten  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  ia  a  book  of  aome  note." — Bhir  eor.  "  William  ia  a  nous. 
Vhyf  ITMisaTerb.  Whmt  .4  Is  an  article.  Whyt  Tery  U  an  adverb.  H%r"  fto.— 
Verekmteor.   "In  the  heguningwu  the  Ifor^  and  that  IFerdwas  with  Ood,  ana  God  was 
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eor.  "  Dr.  Webster,  and  other  makers  of  spelting-bookfl,  my  improperly  write  Simdajf,  Momdm, 
Tueiday,  Wedneaday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Ratvrday,  without  capitala." — G.  Browtt.  "  lit 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Tuikitfa  nav]'  is  styled  the  Capitan  Pacha." — BoBn  cor.    '*  Shall 


sraTe;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death.  O  Death!  I  will  be  t\iyplaaue;  O  Grave!  I  will  be  tkj\ 
destruction." — Bible  cor.  **  Silver  and  yeid  have  I  none ;  but  Bucn  aa  I  have,  give  I  [onto]  thee."— 
See  AeU,  iii,  6.  "  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Ood  of  hoita!  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold.  | 
and  visit  this  vine."— See  Pilam,  Uxx,  14.  "  In  the  Attic  comnummaUh,  it  was  the  privilege  ol  \ 
•very  eltisen  to  rail  in  pablic"— Afwroy'i  Oram,  i,  p.  S16.  "  Thoy  assert,  that  in  the  phrases,  I 
*  OiTB  me  that,' — 'Tkie  is  John's,' — and,  *&4eh  were  some  of  you,' — the  words  in  ItaHa  are  pn-  I 
Bouna ;  but  that,  in  the  following  phrases,  they  are  not  pronouns  :  '  Tkia  book  is  imetraetiTe ; i 
*Som«  boys  axe  ingenious ; ' — 'My  health  is  declining ; ' — 'Our  hearts  are  deceitful.*  " — Mt^rsf  I 
partly  corrected.*  "And  the  coaat  bends  again  to  the  northwest,  as  far  as  FarotU  Hcad."- 
eor.  "  Dr.  Webster,  a  '  ' 
TKMiiiiy,  ITMfoenjay, 

commander  in  chief  o.        _   ^  _         _   ^        _        .  __ 

not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ? " — Alobk's  Bibi.b  :  BA 
sii,  9.  "  He  [Dr.  Beattiej  was  more  anxious  to  attain  the  character  of  a  Christiam  hero." — Mw' 
ray  eor.  "Beaadful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Momtt  Zion." — W.  AUen'M  Ormm.  p. 
W.  The  Lord  is  ny  Ae^ier,  and  1  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  mo." — Alger,  FBtxna, 
■T  AL. :  Heb.  biU,  6.  *'  Make  haste  to  help  mt,  O  Lobd  my  MfeoMMt,"— Iidbm:  PMbms,  iaxrS,1IL 
"  The  city  which  tkou  seest,  no  other  deem  ' 
Than  great  and  glorions  Bomc,  fween  of  tb«  enrfA."— Fmriwe  Rtpmmad,  B.  h 

LrasoH  II. — Mixbd  Exakplbs. 
"That  range  of  hills,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Moimt  Jura." — Aeanmt  of  Getme. 
**  He  nbokea  the  Red  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up." — Fbieniw'  Bibls  ;  Pi.cvi,  9.  "Jesnswnt 
nnto  the  Ifountof  Oliiet."— Bible  cor.  "  Milton's  book  in  reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Xa^.br 
Salmasios,  gained  him  a  thousand  pounds  horn  the  Parliament,  and  killed  his  antagonist  «^ 
vexation."— O.  B,  "  Mandeville,  Sir  John,  an  Englishman  famous  for  his  travels,  bora  abou 
1300,  died  in  1372."— B.  Diet.  cor.  >'  Ettrick  Pen,  a  mountain  in  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  heizht 
^200  feet."'-G'.  Geo^  cor.   *^The  coast  bends  from  Dungiby  Head,  in  a  northwest  directi(m._& 

hand,  and  said  unto  her, '  Talitha,  cmni.' " — Bible  Bditoncor.  "  On  reh'gious  subjects,  a  freowst 
adoption  of  Scripture  1  an  gunge  is  attended  with  peculiar  force." — Uvrray  cor.    *•  Contemplsied 


formed  you  tbat  Etymology  treats,  thirdly,  of  derivation." — Kirkham  cor.  "This  9tk  Le^mtv 
a  very  important  one."— ■Id.  "  Now  read  the  llth  and  12th  lectures,  four  or  five  times  over."— 
Id.  *'  In  17S2,  he  [Heni^  Home]  was  advanced  to  the  bench,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kanca."— 
Mvrrmf  cor.  *'  One  of  his  maxims  was, '  Know  thyself.'  "—Lempriere  cor.  "  Good  Uattv,  ^tti 
good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  i " — Fbiends'  Biblk:  Matt,  xiz,  16.  "HiibHt 
known  works,  however,  [John  Almon's]  are,  'Anecdotea  of  the  Life  of  the  £arl  of  Chatham.'  i 
ml*.  4to.  3  vols.  9vo ;  and  'Btogrmhicai,  LtUrary,  and  Political  Artecdotet  of  several  of  the  JM 
EimtuHt  ParaoHt  at  the  Pretent  Aye ;  never  before  printed,'  3  vols.  Svo,  1797." — Biof.  DicL  ear. 
"  O  gmtl*  Stt^  Natore's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  IHghtcd  thee } Shak.  :  Ksmm,  El.  of  CnL  TaL 
ii,  p.  176.  "Aiid  $mue,  O  Virttu  1  peace  is  all  thy  own."— PofM  el  oL  eor. 

Lesson  III.— Mixed  Exahflbs. 
"Fenelon  onited  the  characters  of  a  nobleman  and  a  Chrittian  pastor.  His  book  entitled, 'Aa 
E^liUcation  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  concerning  the  Interior  Lf^,' oavq  oonaidnmbte  amm 
to  the  guardians  of  orthodoxy." — Jfumiy  cor.  "When  Natwat  ReligioHt  who  bcfere  «si 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Centwrion^t  voice."-— ifMray's  Gnoa*.  Voii.a. 
847.  "  Ton  cannot  denv,  that  the  great  Mover  and  Author  of  nature  constantly  explaineth  hhasoT 
to  the  eyes  of  men.  by  tne  sensible  intervention  of  arbitrary  signs,  wliich  have  no  similitode  (s,  w 
•onnexion  with,  the  things  signified." — Ber/cley  cor.  *'  The  name  of  this  letter  is  DonNe-a,  'm 
form,  that  of  a  double  V." — Dr.  WiUon  cor.  "  Murrar,  in  his  SpelUng-Book,  wrote  Okarlmteoi 
with  a  hyphen  and  two  capitals." — G.  Brown.  "  He  also  wrote  European  irithont  aeapitaL"-^ 
**  TheypTofesB  ihemaeWes  to  be  PhariMtei,  who  ate  to  be  heard  and  not  imitated." — OaMi  eer. 
*'Dr.  Webster  wrote  both  Newhaven  and  New  York  with  single  capitals." — G.  Brmtm..  "G^ 
Head,  the  west  point  of  Martha'a  Vineyard." — Williamt  cor.  "  Write  Crab  Orchard,  Egg  B^ 
bmir,  iMff  Inland,  Perth  Atnboy,  West  Haa^tlon,  Little  Comoton,  New  PaltSy  Crown  Paint,  Ft^t 
poita,  Sandy  Hoe*,  Port  Penn,  Port  Royal,  Porto  Bella,  and  Porto  Rieo." — 0.  Brown,  "  Viite 
the  names  of  the  months :  Janvary,  Fem-uary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  Afgtat,  Septtmir. 
October,  Noven^er,  Deeetnber."-^Id.  "  Write  the  following  names  and  words  properlr :  nmitj, 
Wedmiday,  7%miday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Saturn  ,—Chrtet,  ChrietiaH,  CArtstNMse,  C*rw/nirfia. 
JlBekMbuu,  Indian,  BaeehanaU, — Eaet  Hampton,  Omega,  Jokatmu,  Aomean,  L^itieat,  De^ 
Nony,  Bmnpean."—Id. 

"  Eight  Ultere  in  some  ayltaMee  we  find, 
And  DO  more  eyilabiee  in  wordi  are  join'd." — Briyhtland  eor, 

*  Vert.— By  thN  aaisndmsnt,  we  ismovs  a  aiBltitnde  of  smns,  bat  Ow  pSMfS  Is  still  vor  ftnUr. 
MniiHlwie  calls  "pArasM,"  are  properly  SMtfracM;  aad,taUaBseoBd<laBH,bs  iietsli  the  memta  ef  >s  W 
te  bdBC  ta   my,"   ew,»  and  also  <•  fe.^)  vMeb  sswn  Ulw  oitt  or  plaes  llMft^^ 
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CHAPTER  IL  — OF  SYLLABLES. 

COBBECmONB  OF  FALSE  SYLLABICATION. 
Lbwon  L-<!oKsoif  Ann. 

1.  Correction  of  Murray,  In  worda  of  two  ajUablu  :  eiv-il,  col-oar,  cop-y,  tUm-Mk,  dos-«ii,  ev- 
,  foAtb-er,  gsth-er,  beav-en,  beav-y,  hoo-ej,  lem-on,  lin-en,  mead-ow,  moD-cjr,  Q«T-er,  ol-ive, 
-uage,  otb-er,  pheai-aot,  plou-ant,  pun-iah,  ntb-et,  read-j,  riT-«r,  rob-in,  aohol-ar,  ahov-«l, 
om-ach,  tim-Id,  whitb-er. 

2.  Corrcetion  of  Mttrrajf,  in  worda  of  three  ajllablea :  ben-e-fit,  cab-i-net,  can-ia-ter,  cat-a-Ionoe, 
iu'-&c-ter,  char-i-ty,  cor-et-ous,  dil-i-genoe,  dim-i-ty,  el-€-phant,  er-i-dent,  er-er-green,  fhv-o- 
us.  g&tb-er-ing,  gen-er-oua,  goT-em-eaa,  goT-em-or,  bon-eat-y.  kal-en-dar,  lar-on-der,  leT-«r> 
^  lib-er-al,  mem-or-y,  min-ia-tert  mod-esl-^,  nor-el-^,  no-bod-y,  par-a-diar,  por-er-ty,  prM>ent- 

proT-i-denw,  prop-er-ly,  pris-on-er,  raT-en*oat,  aat-ia-^ri  aer-w-al,  aep-ar-ate,  trav-el-ln,  Tig- 
bo  od  ;— «on-sia-er,  con-tin-ue,  de-liT-«r,  dia-eov-er,  dia-ng-ur«,  dia-hon-eat,  dia-trib-ote,  in-bab- 
,  me-cban-ic,  what-eT-er rec-om-mend,  ref-n-Bee,  rep-ri-mand. 

3.  Correction  of  Murray,  in  worda  of  four  syllablea:  cat-er-pil-lar,  char-i-ta-ble,  dil-i-gent-ly, 
iis-«r-a-ble,  prof-it-a-ble,  tol-er-a-bl« ; — be-neT-o-lent,  cou-aid-er-ate,  di-min-n-tiTe,  ez-per-i*n)ent, 
x.-trmT-ft-gant.  in-hab-i-tant,  no-UI-i-ty,  par-tic-U'lar,  proa-per-i-ty,  ri-dic-u-lotia.  ain-cer-i-ty 
em>on-atra-tion,  ed-u-ea-tion,  em-u-la-tion,  ap-i-dem-ie,  mal-e-fae-tor,  nan*a-fao-tura, 
ut-dnm,  mod-tr-a-tor,  par-a-lyt-ic,  pen-i-tan-tIal,reB-ig-na-tion,aat-ia-fae-tion,  aem-i-co-lon. 

4.  Correction  of  Murray,  in  worda  of  five  ayllablea :  a-bom-i-na-bl«,  a-potb-e-ca-ry,  con-aid-«r- 
•ble,  ex-plan-a-lo-ry,  pre-par-a-to-ry; — ac-a-demri-eal,  cu-ri-oa-i-ty,  ge-o-graph-i-eal,  man-u-fae- 
or-y ,  ast-ia-fao-tor-y,  nier-i>to  ri-oua ; — cbar-ac-ter-ia-tic,  ep-i-gram-mat-iC|  ex-per-i-ment-al, 
>ol-y-ayl-la-blfl,  con-aid-er-a-tion. 

6.  Concction  of  Murray,  in  tbe  divlaion  of  proper  namea :  Hel-en,  LeoD-ard,  Phil-ip,  Rob-ert, 
3or'-«c«,  Thom-aa C«r-o-Une,  Catb-a-rine,  Dan-l-el,  Deb-o-rab,  Dor^-tby,  nred-«r-iek,  la-a- 
»el.  Jon-»-tban,  Lyd-l-*,  Nich-o-laa,  Ol-i-vw,  Bam-n-cl.  ffim<«*oii,  Sol-o-mOBitlni-o-thT,  Val-m- 
ine  ; — A-flur-t-ea,  Bar-tbol-o-new,  E-lii>a-beth,  Ma-tiuui-i-«l,  Pe«d-o-p«,  Tb«-»ph-i-la«. 

Lbuoh  U.— Mixed  Exumn. 

1.  Correction  of  TTeftsfar,  by  Kulo  latr — oa-priee,  e-steem,  dia-e-ateem,  o-b!ige ; — a-znre,  ma- 
tTon,  pa-tron,  pha-lanx,  ai-ren,  trai-tor,  tren-cher,  bar-ber,  bur-niah,  gar-niah,  tar-nish,  Tar-niab* 
mnr-ket,  mus-ket,  pam-phlet ; — bra-Ter-y,  kna-TOr-y,  ala-T«r-y,  e-Tcn-ing,  aoe-ner-y,  bri-ber-y,  nt- 
ee-tjr,  chi-ca-ner-y,  ma>chin-«r-yi  im-a-ger-y a-ay-lun,  bo-ri-son,— fln-an-oier,  faer-o^am,— aar- 
do-nyx,  aciir>ri-loaa, — co-me-di-an,  poa-te>n-or, 

2.  Correction  of  Webtter,  by  Rule  2d:  o-yer,  fo-li-o,  ge-ni-al,  ge-ni-ua,  ju-ni-or,  ta-ti-ate,  ri-ti- 
nte  ; — am-bro-al-a,  cha-me-/e-on,  par-he-li-on,  eon-ve  nl-entiin-ge-ni-ooa,  om-nia-ci-ence,  pe-en-Ii- 
aur,  Bo-ci-a-ble,  par-ti  al-i-ty,  pe-cn-oi-a-ry an-nnn-ci-ate,  e-nun-ci-ate,  ap-pre-oi-ate,  aa-so-ci-ate, 
ex-pa-ti  ale,  in  gra-ti-ate,  in-i-ti-ate,  li-een-ti-ate,  ne-go-tl-ata,  no-vi-ti-ata,  of-fi-ei*ate,  pro-pi-ti' 
ate,  >ub-atan-ti-at«. 

3.  Correction  of  Cobb  and  WeMer,  by  each  other,  nnder  Bola  3d :  *'  dreaa-*r,  basl-y.  paat-rr, 
«eis-ore,  roU-er.  jeat-er,  weaT^er,  vamp-er,  band-y,  droaa-y,  gloaa>y.  niOT-«r,  mov-iag,  oos-y,  fbu- 
er,  tnst-y,  weigbt-y.  noia-r,  drowa-y,  awarth-y/' — Webiter.  A^tln:  "eaat-em,  ral-ly,  pnl-ltt, 
ril-let,  acant-y,  need-y." — Cobb. 

4.  CoiTcction  of  Ifwrier  and  Co66,  nnder  Rule  4th:  a-wry,  a-tbwart'.pro-apeet'-iT«,pfr40ii'*tlM> 
us,  rc-aiat-i-lnr-i-ty,  han-i-apber'-ie,  roon'-o-atich,  hem'-i-iticb,  to'-waroa. 

5.  Correetiim  of  tiie  words  under  Rule  6th :  Eng-land,  an  oth-er,*  B«tb-oa'>da,  Betlt4b'-k-ra. 

Lesson  III.— Mixed  Examples. 

1.  Correction  of  CoM,  by  Role  Sd:  bend*er,  Ueaa-ing,  bniaa-y,  ebaff-y,  obant-er,  dasp-er,  eraft-y, 
eord-y,  fend-er,  film-y,  Aiat-y,  glasa-y,  gnft-«r,  grasa-y,  guat-y,  luuid-ed,  nuua-y,  muak-y,  nut>y, 
awell-ing,  tell-er,  teat-ed,  thrift-y,  vest-nre. 

2.  Correctiona  of  Webtter,  moatly  by  Rule  lit :  bar-ber,  bur-nish,  bria-ket,  can-ker,  cbar-ter, 
cne-koo,  fiir-niah,  gar-nish,  guilt-f,  ban-ker,  lus-ty,  por-tal,  tar-niab,  tes-tate,  tea-ty,  trai-tor, 
trca-ty,  Tar-niah,  Tes-tal,  di-ur-nu,  e-ter-nal,  in-fer-nal,  in-ter-nal,  ma-ter-nal,  noc-tur-nal, 
pa-ter-nal. 

3.  Corrections  of  Webster,  moBtly  by  Rule  1st:  ar-mor-y,  ar-ter-y,  &ufcA-er-«,  cook-er-y,  eb-ou-y 
em-er-y,  ev-er-y,  fel-on-y,  fop-per-y,  frip-per-y,  gal-Ier-y,  fais-tor-y,  liT-er-y,  lot^ter-y,  mock-erf 
my»-ter-y,f  nun-ner-y,  or-rer-y,  nil-lor-y,  quack-er-y,  sor-cer-y,  witcb-er-y. 

4.  Corrections  of  doM,  mostly  by  Rule  1st:  an-kle.  bas-ket,  bian-ket,  buc-kle,  cac-kle,  cran-kle, 
crin-kle,  Bas-ter,  Ac-kle,  frec-kle,  knuc-kle,  mar-ket,  mon-key,  por-treaa,  pic-kle.  poul-tice,  pun- 
cheon, quad-rant,  quad-rate,  aquad-ron,  ran-kle,  sbac-kle,  sprin-kle,  tin-kle,  twin-kle,  wrin-kle. 

5.  Corrections  of  Emenon,  by  Rules  1st  and  3d:  aa-cribei  bUn-dish,  brancb-y,  cloud-y,  dust-y, 
drear-y,  e-Ten-lag,  fault-y,  flith-y,  frost-y,  gaud-y,  gloom-y,  health-y,  heark-en,  beart-y,  boar-y, 
leak^,  loan-gar,  marsb-y,  migbt-y,  milk-y,  naoglit-y,  pasa-ing,  pitcb-«r,  read-y,  rock-yi  apeed-y, 
steady,  storm-y,  thint-y,  thiwiL-y,  tmst-y,  vesfe-iyt  weit-em,  wealth-y. 


CHAPTER  ni.  —  OF  WORDS. 
CORRECrnONS  RBSPECTZNa  THE  FIGURE,  OR  FORM,  OF  WORDS. 
Rule  I. — Cokpodhds. 

Profeaaing  to  imitate  Timon,  tbe  manha^."—OeUtmitk  esrraeferf,  ''Men  load  hsT  wtth  a 
pHeh/ork."—Wtbit«r  eer.   "A  ptartrm  grows  from  tbe  seed  of  a  peer."— M  "A  ftwCMnwl  it 

•  JaaM<rliapbtaftortwDwords,whkhaa^toba  wiltton  ispaiaMT.  The  traasAerini  of  the  it  to  As 
Mler«ord,isastMaTnlcarlnn.  fltparata  Ibe  worda,  and  It  win  be  avoUcd. 
t  J4»Mr-|p,aeeacdli«to  BeottaadOobb;  mrt-U-ff,  aecoedlEg  la  Walker  and  Wwamw. 
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g«od  to  brash  TOur  teeth."— "Tha  tnalli«opened»tth«^(-o^EM."— /li.  "The  error  uew 
to  me  twofbtd." — Sanborn  ear.  "To  prefngaa*  meuu  to  tnngo  i^^wvAaiirf." — W^mttr  ew. 
"It  u  a  mean  set  to  deface  the  figures  on  a  milettotu." — fd.  "A  grange  iaa  farm,  wilA  if  fawwt- 
house." — Id.  "  It  is  no  more  right  to  steal  apples  or  wattrmehiu,  than  [to  steal]  moaej.**— 
*'The  awl  is  a  tool  used  hj  shoemaken  and  Maraeu-maken." — Id.  " Tmmt^^ve  canta  mn  mntl 
to  one  quarter  of  a  dollar. *<  The  Mowing-wp  of  the  Fnlton  at  New  York,  was  a  tembk 
disaster." — M.  "  The  alders  ^so,  and  the  bringen-up  of  the  ohildren,  sent  to  Jehu." — Aloo, 
FstBHM,  BT  aL.:  3  Kint't  a,  5.  "  Not  with  syMemM,  as  tMnpttaiert." — Cel.  iu,  22.  "A  yoo4- 
tiatarwd  and  eqvitable  oonstnietioo  of  cases." — AmA  ear.  "Add  pucifr  yoar  hearts,  je  do&Ut- 
muided,"-^amet.  It,  8.  "  It  is  a  mean-miriud  action  to  steal;  i.  e..  To  stral  is  a  mtmrn  mirUti 
Motion."— >A.  Murrojf  cor.  •*  There  Is,  indeed,  one  form  of  orthography  mieh  is  aAia  «•  tim  sak- 
joiuitlTe  mood  of  the  Latin  toagaa."— A>o(A  ear.  "  To  bring  him  into  nearer  connexion  with  nd 
and  everyday  )ilB."-~-Pl^bgiMt  JAmmhr,  Tol.  t,  p.  4M.  "  The  eommonpJace,  stale  decUmatiga 
ot  its  revilers  woald  be  sUeaoed."— ^4f  oor.  "  aao  [Cleopatra]  formed  a  very  siagalar  and 
Aaon^^ project."— GtoUsmiU  cor.  "He  [Wiltiam  Penn]  had  many  Tigitaat.  thoaffh  /etih- 
talmloa  and  Mvm-ipiriUd  enemies." — R.  Vauxeor.  "  These  oM^uAwnerf  people  woald  lerel  eei 
psalmody,"  Ac. — Gardintr  cor.  "This  atouh§hifimg  scenery  in  the  theatre  of  hameny."— Ul 
** So  we  are  aaenred  ffom  Berlpture  H»el/."—Barri» ew.  "The  mind,  being  dishoarUMd,  thm 
betakes  tiat^ to  trifling."— A.  JokmaoH  cor.  "  IFAoeuooen'  sins  ye  remit,  ther  are  remitted  wM 
them." — BtbUeor.  "  Tarry  we  owveless  how  we  will." — W.  Walker  ear.  "  idanafe  yanr  ereCt 
•0,  that  yon  need  neither  swear  younelf,  nor  tatk  a  Toncher." — OoUier  cor.  "  whereas  seif 
oeTer  eonreys  aay  of  the  alocenom^  eentimenta." — Dr.  Ruth  cor.  "I  go  on  Aorotbaci."—aof 
cot,  ** This  requires  purity,  in  opposition  to  barbaroo*.  <AeoUta,  iff  irns  wmod  wniils  "  litm 
tor.  **May  the  phmghMhan  ahiua."— tKAAeoer.  "  WMoAevsr  wi^  we oonatder  It."— X-enb «r. 
*•  irAsnt'er  the  aileat  •  a  place  obtains, 
The  tmee  fivf^ing,  length  and  softness  gaiaa."— IMyiUlMid  ear. 

Rule  II.— Siuflbs. 

"  It  qaslifieo  any  of  the  fear  parts  of  speech  abowe  named."— KirkAcan  cor.  "  After  m  wt»k 
they  put  us  out  among  the  rude  mnltitude." — fox  oer,  "  It  wonU  be  a  sAoase,  it  yoar  mimi 
should  falter  and  give  in." — Collier  cor.  "  They  sured  a  uhile  in  silence  one  upon  an  otfjbr."— 
Johtuon  eor.  "  After  passion  has  for  a  while  exercised  its  tyrannical  sw«y." — Mwmg  tor. 
*' Tbongb  set  within  the  same  genera/ ,/}wne  of  intonation."— AittA  cor.  "Which  do  not  csit; 
aay  of  ttu  natural  vocal  eigne  of  exprcasioo." — Id.  "  The  measurable  eonetruetive  potoen  ef  s 
Cew  asBOoiable  oonstituents,"— /d.  "  Beftwe  each  accented  syllable  or  emphatic  aiewuisfliifcs 
weni"— /d.  *'  One  should  not  think  tw  faTonrahly  of  one's  lel/." — Uumj/'e  Oram.  \,  IM. 
"  Know  ye  not  your  own  aelca,  how  that  Jesut  Christ  is  in  you  ?  " — 2  Cor.  xiii,  6.  I  ja<^  net 
my  own  letf,  tot  I  know  nothing  of  mr  own  ieif."—^of  1  Cor.  ir,  3.  "  Thoi^h  they  were  ia  sack 
a  nn,  I  desired  them  to  tarry  a  while."— Joeephu*  nr.  **v4,  m  etead  of  on,  is  now  need  befiae 
words  begtnnfiHT  with  « long/' — Mmnrag  eor.  "  John  irill  hare  earned  his  wages  6y  aazt  mm 
year*!  day." — Id.  "  A  new  year's  gift  is  a  present  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.** — JMasss 
et  al.  eor.  "  When  he  sat  on  the  throne,  dintributing  new  jfear't  gifU."—Id.  "  St.  Panladmea* 
ishei  Timothy  to  Tefase  oU  witrn'  f  ibke."~~SKe  1  Tim.  It,  7-  "  The  worid,  Uke  It  ail  togeUor, 
is  hut  one." — Collier  eor.  "la  writings  of  this  stamp,  we  mnst  accept  of  sound  in  efead  el 
atttse."— Jkfitmiy  0or.  "A  maie  child,  a  female  child;  male  deeeendants,yMiaie  descendant*."— 
Ootdabury  et  at.  eor.  "Male  eet-naU,  female  servanta ;  male  relations,  femate  lelatioaa."— /W> 
Ion  eor. 

**  Reaarred  and  eaotloas,  with  no  partial  aim, 
My  mnse  e'er  sought  to  Uaat  on  olher'e  Umo." — Lbfi  eor. 

Rule  III.— Tbb  Sbmsb. 
*'  Our  discriminations  of  this  matter  have  been  but  four-footed  instincts." — Bush  eor.  "  He  ii 
in  the  right,  (says  Clytns.lnot  to  bear  ./tw-6o»ti  men  at  his  table." — Goidtmiih  eor.  "To  thi 
sAort-isetn^  eye  of  roan,  the  progress  may  appear  little." — The  Friend  eor.  "Knowledge  aai 
virtue  are,  emphatically,  the  steppiog-ttonet  to  individual  distinction." — Town  eor.  "A  tin-peifMa 
will  sell  tin  vessels  as  he  travels." — Wtbtter  cor.  "The  beams  of  a  wooden  hotue  are  held  up  hy 
the  posts  and  joists," — Id.  "What  you  mean  by  future-tenae  adjective,  I  can  easily  nnda* 
Stand." — Too^cor.  "The  town  has  been  for  sereral  days  very  tceli-MMoed." — Spectator  etr, 
"A  rauiice  is  the  handle  of  a  j»i«iing-j>ret*."—tVebster  cor.  "The  phraseology  [which]  we 
eaU  thee-and-thouing  [or,  better,  thotttheeuig,}  is  not  iu  so  common  use  with  as,  as  the  MVjatf 
among  the  French.*^—  Walker  cor.  "  Hunting  and  other  outdoor  sporU.  are  generally  pvrsucd.** 
— Bami  cor.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-loaen." — Scott  et  al.  eor.  "God 
ao  loved  the  world,  that  be  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to  save  it." — See  Auibb's  Biiu.^  and 
FaiBKDS' :  John,  iii,  16.  "  Jehovah  is  a  prayer-hearing  God  t  Nineveh  repented,  and  was  spued. ** 
—Observer  cor,  "These  are  loell-pleastng  to  God,  id  all  ranks  and  relations." — Barcoia  car. 
"  Whosoever  cometh  anything  near  unto  the  tabernacle."— fii'AZe  cor.  "  The  words  ooueacc, 
when  they  have  a  long-established  association." — Aftir.  cor.  "  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  riebt* 
aousness:  I  will  go  info  them." — MoDEnN  Bible:  Ps.  cxviii,  19.  "He  saw  an  angel  of  Qod. 
coming  in  to  \am.  — Acta,  x,  3.  "  The  conteqnences  of  any  action  are  to  be  considered  ia  atew- 
fold  light."— IfayJliintf  cor*.  "  We  commonly  write  twofold,  wre^ld,  fourfold,  and  so  on  up  to  tesh 
without  a  hyphen ;  and,  after  that, we  asaone."—().  Brown.  *'  When  tne  first  mark  is  soingd^ 
he  cries,  Tumi  KbogUssaholder  anwvtat.  Done!"— BowdiUh  tar.  <•  It  la  a  hind  of  faaiifiar^U*- 
img-handa  (or  shaking  of  handa)  with  all  the  vieea."- ifofurte  eor.  "She  ia  a  mtnt  mtond 
woman ; " — **  James u  self-opifUonated ;  **— '*  He  ia  broken  hearted." —  Wright  tor.  "Tbaaa  ihnc 
•zamplca  miy  to  the  preaeni-ieme  eonstmetion  only."— iii.  "  So  that  it  vaa  Uk*  a  gaaa  ef  Uda- 
and  jB-awA."— Oram.  eor. 

"  That  lowliness  ia  yonng  ambition's  ladder. 
Whatata  the  rfwiaefiyinwrftmraa  hii  lkaa;*^-^SEI*t 
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ftoLB  JV.—Bllipsu. 

■*  This  bufldlBB  anres  jttUn*.  ■d&oottoHH  (tnd  a  mcttiaff-hoiiio."— 6.  Bnm.  "  SehoolmM- 
t«ra  &nd  wAoofawfroMf,  y  boacat  firicnd)!,  an  to  be  eacouraged."— INfo^.  wr.  '  "  Wa  mrer  aa- 
soinpd  to  oartclTes  faith'tnaking  or  a  KP(MvAi^»-«uiAit^  wmt,"-~BaTaay  cor.  "  Potash  and 
pear  lath  are  made  IVom  common  ashes."— If eA«tor  for.  '*  Both  the  ten-tj/lUtble  and  the  ma/U-»gt~ 
tabu  rersea  ate  iambics." — B^ir  cor.  "  I  say  to  myself,  thou  lawt  to  thyteif,  lie  says  to  nim»M^ 
Ac." — Dr.  Murrajfcor.  "Or  those  who  hare  esteemed  themselves  tktU/ul,  hare  tried  for  tna 
mastery  in  two-hone  ox  foitr-Jume  chariots."— tfafV  cor.  "  I  rememtier  him  barefooted  and 
bareheaded,  running  through  the  streets."— -£a^;rnoorM  tor.  "  Friends  hare  the  entire  control  of 
iiieachoolfMU«mA.dwcUing-houte."  Ox  oi  tiit trhoolhoutn  and  dteeUing'hmue*."  Or:— "itf 
thparAiM^udeandthe  dwetling-bomet."  Or : — "of  the  ^cAoo/Zmkmai and  tbeaweWry-AMin."  Or:— 
"  of  thejcAoo^tsndo/*  the  dweUing-home$."  [For  the  sen  tone  a  hero  to  be  corrected  is  so  ambiguous, 
tbat  any  of  these  may  have  been  the  meaning  intended  by  it.] — The  Friend  ear.  "  The  meeting 
U  held  at  ^iafint-metaiontd  place  in  Firatmonth ;  at  the  laat-mmOionad,  ia  SeeonAmtmth ;  and  to 
on.**— /(I.  "  Meetinn  for  worship  arc  held,  at  the  aame  hour,  on  Furatdoj/  and  FtntrtMa/ff."  Or  >— 
**  OD  Fmtdajfa  and  Fota^hdaya."—ld.  ■*  Every  inrt  of  it.  Inside  and  outaide,  ia  covered  with  gold 
leaf.*' — Id.  "  The  EsBtern  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the  last  Sevenfkday  in  Secondmonth, 
Fiflhmonth,  Eigklhmontk,  and  ElecetUhmonth  " — lil.  ''Trenton  Preparutive  Meeting  is  held  on 
the  third  Fiflhdajf  in  each  month,  at  ten  o*cluck ;  meetinirs  for  worship  [nre  held,]  at  the  same 
hear,  on  Ftntdayt  and  Fifihdajfi."—Id.  "  Ketch,  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  mainmatt  and  a 
mtzseitmatt  "—l¥ebeter  cor.  "  I  only  mean  to  suvft^t  a  doubt,  whether  natnre  has  enlisted  her- 
aelr  [either]  as  a  Cit-AtlaTitic  or  [aa  n]  Tratte-Atlantic  partisan." — Jefferson  cor.  "  By  large 
hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper-milU  and  fulltng<niill4,  thoy  beat  tSrtr  hemp."— /oAhmh  cor. 
**AifT-HiLL,  or  ANT-niLLOCK,n.  A  %ma.\\pTotubermice  of  enX^.jormedby  nnn.fortXim habitcUian." 
'—Id.  "  It  became  necessary  to  substitute  simple  indicative  terms  called pronanxea  or  pronouM." 
"  Obseur'd,  where  highest  wnods,  Impenetrable 
To  tight  of  tiar  or  sun,  their  uml»af;e  spread." — MiUon  cor, 

RuLB  v.— Thb  Hypkes. 
"  ErH-4hiiiking ;  a  noun,  eomnonnded  of  the  noun  rati  and  the  imperfect  mttietple  tiunUtiff f 
aioButar  number;"  &c. — Churchill  cor.  '*Bvil-meakutg ;  a  uotin,  coinponndmpf  tho  noun  •vU 
and  the  imperfect  participle  apeaking."— Id.  "i  am  a  tall,  broad-ahouldered,  impudent,  Uaok 
fellow." — Spect.  or  Joh.  cor.  "Ingratitude!  thou  marble-AearUd 6»ad."— Shah,  or  Joh.  cor.  •'  A 
popular  license  ia  indeed  the  many-Aeaded  tynnny. "—Sidnet/  or  Joh.  ror.  "  He  from  the  many- 
peopied  city  flies."— ^mfjys  or  Joh.  cor.  "  Kb  maaylangwiged  nations  has  surveyed."— Pop* 
or  Joh.  cor  "  The  horae-cucumber  is  the  large  green  cueumber,  and  the  best  for  the  table,"— 
Mart,  or  Joh.  ror.  "  The  bird  of  night  did  sit,  even  at  noonrday,  upon  the  marlcet-place." — £Aai. 
or  Joh.  eor.  "  These  make  a  general  gaol-delivery  of  souls  not  for  punishment  " — South  or  Joh. 
cvr.  "  Thy  air,  thou  other^iAtAou/ici  brow,  is  like  the  first." — Shah,  or  Joh.  cor  "  His  person 
was  deformed  to  the  highest  degree ;  _/fa/-no<«j  and  blobber-limed."—L'B»tr.  or  Joh.  cor.  **Ha 
that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  bis  hire,  ia  a  l>lood-ahedder."~~Ecclua.  xxaiv,  23.  "Bloody-minded, 
04^'.,  from  bloody  and  miiul;  Cruel,  inclined  to  bloodthed," — Johnaon  cor,  "Bhtnt-witted  lord,  ig- 
noble in  demeanour."— SAoi.  or  Joh.  cor.  "A  young  fellow,  with  a  bob-vng  and  a  black  silken  bw 
tied  to  it." — ^>ect.  or  Joh.cor.  "  I  have  aeen  enough  to  confute  all  the  Miw:^e«i(ttheUtiof  tbu 
age."— ArwnAoU  or  Joh.  cor.  "  Before  milh-tehite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound."— /eA.  IXet. 
10.  Bolt.  For  what  else  is  a  red-hot  iron  than  Are  i  and  what  else  ia  a  burning  eoal  than  red  hot 
wood  ?" — Nev>ton  or  Joh.  cor,  "Folt-evili*  a  largo  swelling,  inflammation,  or  imposthilBe>  bl  Ao 
horae's  poll,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  just  between  the  ears."— J^'w.  or  Joh.  cor. 

Quiek-sritted,  braxm-Jae*4,  with  fluent  tongnes, 
Patient  of  hkbonrs,  and  dissembling  wroDgi."- Drydns  Mr. 
Rdlb  YI.- No  Htfhbk. 
"  From  his  fond  parent's  eye  a  teardrop  Ml."— SnelUng  cor.    "  How  great,  poor,/iM»Wa«e,  would 
thy  salferlagit  be  !'* — Id.    "  Placed,  like  a  (eoreerou)  in  afield  of  com." — Id,    "  Soup  for  the  aims* 
hcMse  at  a  cent  a  quart."— /fi.    "  Up  into  the  watchlower  get,  and  see  all  things  despoiled  of  faU 
lacies."— ZTottne  at  Joh.cor.    "  In  the  daytime  she  [Fame]  sitteth  in  a  watcAtower,  and  fiiethmoat 
by  night."— Baron  or  Joh.  eor,   "The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the^et,  aa  being  the  jmn<Mii> 
teorh  of  his  instruction." — Dryd.  or  Joh.  cor,    "  Madam's  own  hanU  the  numaetrap  baited."— iVsor 
or  Joh  cor.   "  By  the  sinking  of  the  ainhafi,  the  air  ha»  liberty  to  circulate."— Aiy  or  Joh.  oor* 
*'  The  multiform  and  amaiing  opemtlona  of  the  aifpump  and  the  loadstone." — WatU  or  Joh.  eor. 
"  Many  of  thejSreanna  are  named  from  animala."--^iWMon  eor.   "  Tou  might  have  trussed  blm 
and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eatakin."~Shak.  or  Joh.  cor.    "  They  may  serve  as  bmdmarie,  to 
ahow  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth." — Loche  or  Joh  eor,    "\paohhorte  ia  driven  constant, 
ly  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road." — Locke  oi  Joh.  cor.    "hmillhorae,  still  bound  to  go  in  one 
eiTelK."—Sidttey  or  Joh.  cor.    "  Ofsinging  birds,  they  have  linnets,  goldfittehea,  ruddocks,  Canary 
bird*,  fiiocAAtnif,  thrushes,  and  divers  others."— Caivio  or  Joh.  cor.    "  Cartridge,  a  ease  of  paper  or 
parchment  filled  with  .(/impoMHin* ;  [or,  rather,  containing  the  etUira  charge  ot  a  gun]."— Joh  eor. 
"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire. 
The  time  when  sgiwAow/s  ery,  and  bandoga  nowl." 

SiUurBUUi :  ^  Jbhmm'i  Diet. «.  Sermhewl 

FBOHISCUOUS  CORKBCrnONS  IN  THE  FIOU^  OF  WORDS. 
Lbsson  I.— Mixed  Examples. 
"  They  that  live  in  glau  houaea,  should  not  throw  stonea." — Adage.   "  If  a  man  profess  Chris- 
tianity m  any  manner  or  form  ichataoever."—tVatta  eor,    "For  Cassiusis  aweary  of  the  world." 
Better :  "  For  Caaaius  is  marg  of  the  world." — Shah.  cor.   "  By  the  eomitig-togmer  of  more,  the 
•hidBs  were  ftstened  on."— Ir.  Waihtreor.  *'  Unto  the  OBnywy-awy  of  Jenualem  eaptivo  m 
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the  fifth  mmth."— Bible  cor.   "And  the  goingt-farth  of  the  border  thill  be  to  Ze4»d."-Ji 
"And  the  gomgt-out  of  it  shell  be  &t  Hatar  fnaii."— See  WtOker't  Kajf.    "  For  the  tatty  fiM 
of  dfeeti,  in  a  eertjdn  partionhtr  wriee  " — Weiteor.   "  The  fan»9  oo  of  whid  wu  the  eetuNi 
of  all  thit  corruption.'^— Oi0«fieor.  "KfaiUng-off  aX  the  end,  ia  uwajra  injttriwii."  Jtmmm 
eor.    "  An  all  Aolditifft-fbrth  were  conrteoutlr  euppoeed  to  be  trains  of  rcuoning." — Dr.  Mmttf 
ear.   "  Whose  gotngi-farth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  oTerlastiaK."— AiUe  eor.    "  iftwrfiwii  m 
adjective  becomes  a  substantire." — Bradley  eor.    "  It  isrery  plaiot  <Aal  I  consider  mm  u  riad 
amtB." — Barelavcor.   "  Nor  do  I  onywAere  say,  as  he  falsely  insinaates."— M  "fiesryvist 
amwiuire,  ehewnere,  •omevhere,  noafure." — L.  Murray' »  Oram.  Vol.  i,  p.  116.  "  The  world  hwai 
on opoes,  and  time  ialihea  rapid  riTer." — CMier  eor.   "Bat  to  mmmrocU  the  psfadmn 
ancient  skeptioiam."— Z>r.  Brown  eor.  "  The  fout/uatt  winds  from  the  ocean  innnaUr  fttim 
raia."— IF«M«r  cor.  *•  Northmen  winds  from  the  highUmde  prodnee  eold  dear  weatn(f.''-iL 
"  The  greatest  part  of  such  tables  would  be  oflittte  ase  to  EngUMhmeH."—Prieittem  ear.  "Ik 
groutafioor  of  toe  east  wing  of  MuB>eTry-tlreHmeeting-houteyttM  filled." — The  Frieytaeor,  "Rna 
Itapert  ■  Drop.  This  singular  prodaetion  is  made  at  the  gUuthoueet." — .Bonus  cor. 
"  The  ughta  and  shadM,  whose  SMtt-aDconM  strife 
GiTOi  all  the  strength  and  oohrar  of  our  UCb."— Pope. 
Lbmoit  II.— Mixbd  Bxamflbs. 
**  In  the  ttoeiUy-teventh  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  did  Zimri  rwgn  seren  days  in  Timh."— W 
eor.    "  In  the  tMrty-firH  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  began  Omri  to  reign  over  Israel."— M  "  Hi 
cannot  so  deceiTe  himself  as  to  fancy  thatheisabletodo  srw/s-o/'-tArMBura."  Betler— "smb 
the  ruU  of  three," — Qr.  Ree.cor.    "The  best  cod  are  those  known  under  the  nameof  AiiV-.M 
Am-jUk." — BtMi  eor.    •'  Tha  soldiers,  with  dovmcatt  eyes,  seemed  to  boa  for  mercy." — GtUmei 
eor.  "  His  head  was  eovered  with  a  coarse,  wontouf  piece  of  cloth." — la.   "  Though  ksd  Imb 
received  a  reinfbreement  of  a  thousand  A«MyHinn«f  SpartaBS."~/i<.  "  But  he  laidtheo  bfo- 
openedt  and,  wilha  amile,  said,  '  ButinessAMnorroie.'"— /<i.  "  Chester  JlsntiU|rJ(isE<iafiiUl 
•t  Moorealown.  on  the  TMrdday  following  the  second  SecoHddag."—The  Friend  eor.  "  EftgWw 
Uonthlg  Meeting  is  held  on  the  first  Seconddag."~-Jd.  "IMIe-Eggharhoitr  Monthly  HeetiBgiiMj 
at  Tncknton  on  the  second  fV/i!Adayin  each  month." — Id,    "At  three  o'clock,  on  FintiajoKt 
ing,  the  24th  of  Bleventkmonth,  1834,"  Ac. — Id.    "  In  less  than  one  fourth  pan  of  the  time  uit 
ly  devoted." — Kirkham  cor.    "The  pupil  will  not  have  occasion  to  use  itone  toOApanwaid.' 
— Id.    "The  painter  dips  hisoainffrrtMA  in  paint,  to  paint  the  carriage." — Id.  "Inaaaantf 
Bnalish  version  of  the  Jveto  Ttatan%e>a."—Id.    "  The  little  bov  was  bareheaded."— Red Botk  m. 
"Tne  man,  being  a  little  «Aorf<<(^Aterf,  did  not  immediately  snow  him." — Id.  "Pictnn^nme 
are  gilt  with  gold  "--Id.    "  The  parkkeeper  killed  one  of  the  deer."— /d.      The  fox  m 
mtax  XYnebneikUn." — Id.   "Here  comes  Esther,  with  her  mtttpoii." — Id.    "The  eebi»d-meie 
would  not  tell  us."— -/if.    "A  fine  thorn-hedge  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  hilL"— /d. 
their  private  interests  thoold  be  ewno  little  affeeted."— /d^  "  Unios  are.frBS*'  wottr  shdii,  ni- 
garly  called  AvsA-vofsr  clams."— /il. 

"  Did  not  each  poet  mourn  Us  tiwkless  doom, 
JoiUed  by  pedants  out  of  ettev-raOM."— £«snI  ear. 

Luton  III.— MiXID  EZAHPLBS. 
"  The  captive  hovers  a  teA»b  upon  the  sad  remain*." — Johntoncor.  "ConstantisMWthiiA^ 
Aond-iertf^  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter." — Id.  '*  They  have  put  me  in  s  iQkM'i'- 
goum,  and  a  foolaeap." — Id.  "  Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocu,  dulta 
saved  that  clod-pated,  ntmb-akaUed  ninng-haminer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family  .'  "-^ 
"A  noble,  (that  is,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,)  it  [paid],  and  usually  hath  been  p8id.''-a 
"  The  king  of  birds,  thiek-/eathered,  and  with  full-summea  wings,  Autened  his  taloestutid 
west."— /A  "  Ta-morrou).  This— supposing  morrow  to  mean  morning,  as  it  did  origiaaHr-s 
an  idiom  of  the  same  kind  as  to-night,  to-dag.'—Johneon  cor.  "  To-day  goes  away,  and  to-sei* 
eomes." — Id.  "  Tonng  children,  who  are  trieii  in  gocartt,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding-'-li 
*'  Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  but  goerM-bttckmu^." — Id.  "  HesTn'i 
(Dtn^  herald  late  he  saw,  to  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent." — Id.  ^'Mr  peni-AouteeyAnnm 
my  shnggy  beard  offend  vour  sight." — Id.  "  The  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  bsea  4nBf 
with  good  hor*eJleth."~Ia.  "  A  orotid-britnmed  hat  ensconced  each  careful  head."  Sstflwf* 
"  With  hsrsh  vibrations  of  hia  three-ttringed  lute.''— H.  "They  magnify  a  AiwAirf/W a 
author's  merit." — Id,  "  I'll  nail  them  fast  to  some  oft-opened  door." — Id.  Olossed  over  only « 
aaintUke  show,  still  thou  art  bound  to  vice."— i/oAn«m'#  Diet,  to,  SaintlHe.  "  Take  of  sqniJaii 
two  ounees,  of  fuiektUver  two  drachms."— /d.  cor.  '*  This  rainbow  aever  appean  bat  whs  ■ 
i^t  bt  the  MouAtne."— /d.  ear. 

Not  bnt  there  are,  who  merit  other  palms ; 

HopUnt  and  Stemhold  glid  the  heart  with  iHalm."—Pepe.  | 


CHAPTER  IV.  — OF  SPELLING. 
CORRECTIONS  OF  FALSE  SPELLING. 

BciB  I  — Final  F,  L,  on  8. 
"  He  wiU  observe  the  moral  law,  in  hit  conduct."— Tre6stof  eorreeted.  "A  cliff'  it  s  ttrt^ls^ 
or  a  precipitous  rock," — WcMer  eor.  "  A  needy  msa's  budget  is  fuU  of  schemot."— Jfs»^ J* 
'  Few  Isi^e  publications,  in  thit  country,  will  pay  a  printer." — N.  Webttercor.  "I  j 
cheerfulneis,  resign  my  other  papers  to  oblivion." — Id.  "The  proposition  wee  '"•P™":!; 
the  next  session  of  the  leaislature." — Id.  "  Tenants  for  life  wtll  make  the  moft  of  ho*5 
themselves." — Id.  "  While  every  thing  it  left  to  laiy  negroes,  a  state  mil  never  be  •'"^ 
Ttted."— M  "  Xlie  beirs  of  the  original  proprietors  sftH  bold  the  M>il."~/d.  "  Say  mj  >«» 
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n  money  louied  «AaJI  Iw  dx  p«r  cut." — Id.  "  No  nun  would  tobinit  to  the  drndgsr;  of 
s,  if  he  could  nuke  money  at  fut  bj*  hing  rtill." — Id.  "  A  mui  may  aa  well  feed  hiniBtdr 
x>dkin,  eu  with  a  knife  of  the  present  fasEion." — Id.  "  The  clothes  loili  be  ill  waahed,  the 
U  be  badly  cooked;  yon  wilt  be  aabamed  of  yoar  wife,  If  she  u  not  ashamed  of  herself." 

Ue  vill  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  state  while  h«  u  a  member  of  it." — Id.  *<  But  vkit  our 
iters  on  law  forever  think  by  tradilioB  ?" — Id.  "  Some  s/tU  retain  a  sovereign  power  in 
rritorles." — Id.  "  Ther  ttU  images,  pmyers,  the  sound  of  belU,  remission  of  sins,  Ac." — 
r  cw.    *'  And  the  law  nad  saeriAces  offered  every  day,  for  the  sins  of     the  people." — Id. 

it  may  please  the  Lord,  they  thail  find  it  to  be  a  restorative." — Id.  "  Perdition  is  repent- 
t  off  till  a  future  d*j."— ■Maxim  ear.  "  The  anf^els  of  Ood,  who  uill  good  and  cannot 
Knave  nevcrtholesa  perfect  liberty  ot  vriil." — Perkint  cor.  "Secondly,  this  doctrine 
'  the  ozeoM  of  all  aia."— M  '*KiieU,  the  aoand  of  a  bell  rang  at  a  timenl."—Dia.  «er. 
**  If  sold  with  ibim  or  grain  with  eAaff  vna  find, 
Seleet— and  leave  the  chaff  and  drou  Dehlnd."— O.  Brown. 

RtTLB  II. — Othsb  Fikau. 
^  mob  hath  manr  heads,  bat  no  brains." — Maxim  cor.  "Clam ;  to  clog  with  any  glntinons 
las  matter." — Bee  Wtbtter's  t>iet.  "Whur ;  to  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  too  much 
— See  "fV^ ,-«  mixed  liquor,  consistinft  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened." — Seetfr.  "Glyti; 
V  between  two  monnUins,  a  elen." — Sec  Walker'i  Diet.  '•Lam,oTbelam{  to  beat  soundly 
:udgel  or  bludgeon." — See  tied  Book.  "Bun ;  a  email  cake,  a  simnel,  a  kind  of  sweet 
— See  Webtt&r'$  Diet.  "Brunei,  or  Brunette;  a  woman  with  a  brown  complexion."— ISee 
Scoit'i  Diet.  "  Wadset ;  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of  Und  in  the  Hishlanda  of  Scotland." 
fer  tor.  "  To  dod  sheep,  is  to  rut  the  wool  away  about  their  tails."' — Id.  "  In  aliquem 
-  Cic.  To  run  fall  butt  at  one."— W,  Walter  eor.  "  Neither  your  polic;  nor  your  tem- 
ild  permit  you  to  kill  me."— PAi7.  Mu.  eor.  And  admit  none  but  oia  own  oApring  to 
lem." — Id.  "I'he  «t»»  of  all  this  dispute  is,  that  some  make  them  Participles,"— 71. 
t  cor.  *|  As,  the  whiHUng  of  winds,  the  buzz  and  Awn  of  insects,  the  Aw  of  serpents, 
A  of  falling  timber. "—J/urmy's  Gram.  p.  331.  "Van;  to  winnow,  or  a  fan  for  winnow- 
See  SroM.  "  Creatures  that  frujz,  are  very  commonly  such  as  will  sting." — G.  Brown, 
ny,  or  borrow;  but  beware  how  you  find." — Id.  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  house  to  let,  than 
toget." — Id.  "Let  not  your  tongue ctrf  your  throat." — Precevtcor.  "A  little  wit  will 
brtunate  mm."— 'Adage  eor.  "  There  Is  many  a  slip  'twixt  Uie  cup  and  the  iip." — Id. 
tn'  darlings  make  but  milktop  heroes."— /d.  "  One  eye-witneas  is  worth  tm  heanayi." 
*•  the  judge  shall  Job,  the  bishop  bite  the  town. 
And  nlgnty  dakea  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown." 

Popi:  in  Jehiuom'*  Diet.  w.  Job. 

RdLR  III. — I>OUBLIKa. 

I,  to  curl ;  curled ;  J^'zzinjr,  curling."— IfV&i^er  rar.    "The  commercial  interests 

[o  foster  the  principles  of  Whiffgism." — Payne  cor,  "  Their  extreme  indolence  ihuimed 
pecies  of  labour. "—/foAerison  cor  "  In  poverty  and  gtrippednesi,  they  attend  their  little 
\a."—Tke  Friendcor.  "  In  guiding  and  controlling  the  power  you  have  thus  obtained." 
tcor.  "I  brgan.  Thou  beganneit  or  begantt.  He  began,  &c." — A.  Murrau  cor.  "Why 
lan  change  its  ending ;  as,  I  began.  Thou  beganneat  or  begantt  t " — ItL  "  'fruth  and  con- 
cannot  be  e&ntrolM  by  any  methods  of  coercion." — Hinta  cor.  "  Dr.  Webster  nodded, 
a  wroteinA,  AwUer,  and  An/ttiHjr-fMMU'i  without  doubling  the(."— O.  Brown.  "A  wag 
have  wit  enoagh  to  know  when  other  wags  are  quizzing  him."— /rf.  "Benny  ;  handsome, 
il,  merry." — Walker  cor.  "Coqxtettith ;  practiaing  coquetry;  after  the  manner  of  a  jilt." 
rorcesfar.  "Pottage;  a  species  of  food  made  of  meat  and  vegetables  boiled  to  softness  in 
— See /oAwon's  i>lc^  "Pottager;  (horn pottage ;)  a  porringer,  a  small  vessel  for  chil- 
Dod."— See  ib.  "  Compromit,  commomiUed,  compromitting :  manumit,  manumitted,  manu- 
."-~Webater  cor.  "Inferrible ;  tfiat  may  be  inferred  or  dertuced  from  premises." — Walker. 
are  either  solid,  liquid,  or ^OMeoiM." — Gregory  cor.  "The  spark  will  pass  through  the 
ited  space  between  the  two  wires,  and  explode  the gataea," — Id.  "  Do  we  sound  gaatet  and 
I  like  catet  and  cateout  f  No :  they  are  more  tike  glaatet  and  otteout." — G.  Brown.  "  I 
ot  need  here  to  mention  Swimming,  when  he  is  of  an  age  able  to  learn."— Aocite  eor. 
do  lexicographers  spcH  thitmith  and  mannith  with  two  Ens,  and  dimmiah  and  rammith 
c  Em,  each  i  —0.  Brown,  "Got  forms  the  plural  regularly,  ganea." — Peiree  eor,  "  8iB> 
Of  ;  Plural,  gaeua," — C&mt  eor,  "  These  are  contractions  from  tAedM,  ftursCMf."— ffi- 
*'  The  meeat  Tense  denotes  what  is  oeewrrim  at  the  present  time," — Day  ear,  "  The 
ding  in  eM  it  of  the  solemn  or  antiquated  style ;  as,  He  loveth,  Ha  walketh,  He  ran* 
-Dacit  cor. 

"  Thro'  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rit^a, 
D^rading  nobles  and  controlling  kings."— a/oAiuen. 

Bulb  IT. — No  Doublin o. 
goted  and  tyrannical  clergy  vrfll  be  ihared." — See  JinAiison,  Wt^er,  &c.  "  Jacob  worthiped 
ktor,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  ataff."— itfurray's  Key,  8vo,  p.  160.  "  For  it  is  all  mare^ 
estitute  of  mtereat."— See  Joknaon,  Walker,  and  Worceater.  "As,  box,  boxes;  church, 
•s  i  lash,  lashes ;  kiss,  kisses ;  rebus,  rAuaea." — Murray'a  Gram.  8vo,  p.  40,  "Gotaipiny 
igsohsnd  in  hand."— See  Webater'a  Diet.,  and  Worceater'a,w,  Goaiipiny,  "  The  substance 
Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Purler  was,  with  singular  industry,  oossteed  by  the  present 
s  Secretary  at  [of]  war,  in  Payne  the  bookseller's  sho|>." — Tooke'a  Dweratont,  Vol.  I,  p.  187. 
lip  makes  wortnipedf  worakiper,  wortAipingi;  goaaip,goaeiped,goaaiper,goaaiping;  Jlllht, 
JiUiper,^mping."— Web.  Diet.  "  I  became  asJ^refy  as  a  fly  in  a  milk-jug.-'— See  A.  "That 
us  error  seems  to  be  riveted  to  popular  opinion.''— See  ib.  "  Whose  mind  w  not  biaaed  hj 
X  attaeluMDta  to  a  eorerdgn."   See  sL  "  Laws  ^inst  nrnry  origiaated  is  a  Hyated 
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prejnfifle  snintt  the  Jtwt." — W<AiUr  eor.  **  The  most  critical  period  of  Kfe  it  asvsUy  bet«ccs 
thirteen  and  MTenteeti." — Id.  "Qtneraiutimo,  the  eUef  commander  ot  an  aimr  or  mn>tH7 
force." — Eofry  Diet.  "Dranquilite,  to  qui«t,  to  make  calm  and  peaceful."— Ife&afer*«  JKct 
*'  Pommelied,  beaten,  bruiaed ;  having  pommels,  as  a  sword-hilt."— H'ie^/CT-  H  at.  eor.  "  Proa 
what  a  height  doea  the  jeteeUo'  look  aown  upon  his  shoemaker !" — Red  Book  cor.  '*  Tow  wC 
have  a  verbal  account  from  my  friend  and  itWon-traveUer." — Id.  "  I  observe  that  j-oa  hare  writ- 
ten  the  word  counaetUd  with  one  loa\j." — lb.  "  The;  were  offended  at  such  as  combated  Vbiem 
notions." — Raberiton  cor.  "From  Ai&e/,  come  UbcQed,  libeller,  libeilinc,  UbeUous;  from  yrttd, 
ffnvclted, groveller,  ffroveilittff :  from  gravel, fft-aveUed ni gravet&iff." — WAsitreor.  "  Wooitimett, 
the  state  of  being  woolly." — Worcetter't  Diet.  "Yet  he  nas  spelled  ehapelling,  bordeUer.  mediS 
tMt,  nutaUne,  metatitt,  mctoKxe,  davellated,  &c.,  with  M,  contrary  to  his  rule." — t^ebattr  em. 
"Aftain.  he  has  spelled  cancellatum  and  Mttivelfy  with  single  /,  and  cupel  la  ti  on.  pannellation,  wit- 
tolly,  with  U."—Id.  "OtVy,  fatty,  sreasy,  containing  oil,  glib." — IVaUter  cor.  " J/erfaiuf,  ok 
eunnus  in  medals ;  Metalitt,  one  skilled  in  metala."— -)FaU«r'<  Rhj/m.  Diet.  **  He  is  beit^fitti.' 
— Webster.  "  Thmtravelled  tot  pleasure."— C/ont  eor. 

"  without  you,  what  were  man  ?   A  groteliing  herd. 
In  darkness,  wxetcbedacss,  and  want  encliain'd."— £eattie  eor. 

RtTLV  v.— FlRAL  CK. 

"  He  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  pardoned  by  the  critic." — Kirkham  corrected.  "  The  leadins:  o^tf. 
of  every  public  speaker  should  oe,  to  persuade." — Id.  "  May  not  four  feet  he  a*  poetic  as  Sve;  «r 
fifteen  feet,  as  poetic  as  fifty  ?  "—Id.  "Avoid  all  theatrical  trick  and  mimierjf,  &ud  especial^  aC 
leMoMtic  stifinesa."— /li.  "  No  one  thinks  of  becoming  skilled  in  dancing,  or  in  iRiinr,  at  u 
matlumatice,  or  in  bgic,  without  long  and  close  application  to  the  subject."— fdl  **  Cmftfi 
tense  of  feeling,  and  susceptibilitv  of  metaliic  and  nutgiutic  excitement,  were  also  ven  exuam- 
nary." — Id.  "Authorship  has  become  a  mania,  or,  perhapa  I  should  say,  an  epidetmic."—U. 
"What  can  prevent  this  republic  from  soon  raising  a  literary  standard  J" — Id,  "  Conrtsssi 
reader,  you  may  think  me  garrulous  upon  topice  quite  foreign  to  the  aub|ect  before  ma.'**U 
"  Of  the  TVmtCt  StAtonie,  and  Atoaie  elemenU.'^— /d.  "  The  nAtonie  elcmenu  are  ii^crior  ta  tW 
Amici.  in  all  the  empAofic  and  elegant  purposes  of  speech." — Id.  "The  nine  atoitict  andthetkm 
abrupt  nibtonict  cause  an  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  $yliabic  impulse."* — Id.  "Oa 
teUntifiB  prineiples,  conjunctions  and  prepositiona  are  [not]  one  [and  the  aame]  part  d 
apeecb."— M  "That  some  inferior  animals  should  be  able  to  mimiek  homan  axticulaiioB, mL 
not  setaa  wonderful." — L.  Murray  cor. 

"  When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastic, 
And  wore  a  vest  eectetiattic ; 

Kow,  In  yonr  age,  yon  grow/antasrie."— 2>(>ulasi*f  Fmmi,  p.  2S5. 

Rdle  VI. — Retaikixo. 
"Fmrieuneu ;  exemption  from  fear,  intrepidity." — Johnton  cor.  "Dreadleameaa  ;fearte$simt,  ia- 
trepidity,  undauntedneas." — Id.  "  Repardleuly,  without  heed ;  Rnardleeenea,  hec^leaBBesa."— K 
"BlaTneksiljf,  Innocently;  Biam  e/eAm«M,  innocence." — Id.  "That  is  bettor  than  to  be  ftsttend 
Into  pride  and  caretettne$t."—'Id,  "Good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud  rtritfataiscsa  In  thm.' 
— Id.  "See  whether  he  lasily  and fiWJleaa/y dreams  away  bis  time." — Id.  "  It  may  be,  tbepilate 
of  the  soul  la  indisposed  hylutlewuu  or  Borrow."— /d.  "PUtteuly,  without  mercy  ;  rifitumr 
nnmercifulness." — Id.  "What  say  you  to  such  as  these  ?  abominable,  accordaUe,  affreeaiie.  Xc" 
— Tooie  cor.  "Arileuly  i  naturally,  sincerely,  without  crafL" — Johnson  cor.  "A  cAiiinm,  m 
shivering  of  the  ttody,  generally  precedes  a  fever.  "—See  Webster,  "SmaUneas ;  littleneaa,  miaaie- 
nesfl,  weakness." — Watker^s  Vict,  et  at.  "Galless,  tu^'.  Free  from  gall  or  bitterness." — Wtitkf 
cor.  "Tallness;  height  of  stature,  upright  length  withcomparntiveslendemeas  " — Webtter'sDilL 
'•Willful;  stubborn,  contumacious,  perverse,  inSexible." — see  ib.  '*  He  guided  them  by  the  abS- 
fuineu  of  his  hands."— See  ib.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof."— Pbios' 
Bible  :  Ps.  xxiv,  1.  "  What  is  now,  is  but  an  amassment  of  imaginary  conreptions."— CteoA 
cor.  '* Embarrasstnent ;  perptcxity, entanglement." — Walkrr.  " Tnexecondit slothfulneas,  wtas- 
by  they  arc  performed  slackly  aiiA  carelessly." — Perkinscor.  "lustaliment ;  induction  into  odec, 
part  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  a  particular  time."— Sea  WiiMer'a  2>ict.  "MMt 
twenf ;  aeivitudo,  aUvery,  bondage.''- /A. 

"  I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  eorvMnuw  and  care."— Pqpe  eor. 

RvhU  VII.— RBTAlHnto. 
"Shan,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretells." — Lotetk't  Gnsm.  p.  41 ;  Cbeiya 
38;  Cooper's,  &l;  Leimie's,^.  "Thereareafewcompound  irrrjriilsr  rrrbn,  ii  hfitt,  (\i  ijnal.ts  ' 
— Ash  cor.    "  That  we  might  frequently  recall  it  to  our  memory." — Cbfctft  cor.    *'  The  angels  a- 
ereiae  a  constant  solicitude  that  no  evilbefitU  us." — Id.    "Inthratt:  to  anilave,  to  shackle,  isie- 
dnceto  servitude." — Johnson.    "He  makes  resolutions,  and  fuljUte  them  by  new  met" — Sm 
Webster.    "  To  enroll  my  humble  name  upon  the  list  of  authors  on  Elocution." — See  Wsbs^-  ' 
^'Forestall;  to  anticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand. "-^oAfuon.    ^'Miscall;  to  call  wrong,  to  astt 
improperly." — Webster.    "Btthrall;  to  enslave,  to  reduce  to  bondage." — Id,    "Be/uil ;  ■. 
pen  to.  to  come  to  pass." — Walker's  Did.    "  Unroll;  tp  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved  " — V»  ' 
tler*»  Diet.    "CoumerroU ;  to  keep  copies  of  accounts  to  prevent  frauds."— See  ib.    "As  Sfaiffcn 
tfprott)  a  rock,  which  constantly  ovnpowcra  him  at  the  summit." — G.  Brmcn.    "CmMff,-  est 
well,  Indisposed,  not  in  good  health."— ITe&ilM'.   "Umdersett;  to  defeat  by  selling  for  less,  to  lel 
oheaper  than  an  other."— JoAnwK.  *'InmaU;  to  enclose  or  fbrti^  with  a  wall." — Id.   •«7MUf;  I 
an  instrument  with  two  billa.  or  witb  a  point  and  a  blade ;  a  pickaxe,  a  mattock,  a  balbcff,  a 
battleaxe."— i>(cf.  cor.   "  What  you  ntseatt  their  folly,  is  their  care."— Dryatm  cor.  <•  Hy  hont  ' 

•  KbfthambomwedtUndoetrtDeor    IMiIbs. Subtonles. and Alonkai,'*  fhNBlHfe;  ml  lii^il  n  n  tifcli 
•wa  worse  bombasL  See  Oba.  U  and  14,  on  the  Powara  «f  the  latlsn.— O.  B. 
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riU  aigbwhni  I  flUMoll  ft  ■o."-^SEtaik.  cor.  "  Bbt  If  ttM  amitgeiMBt  neoA  one  nt  of  Maw 
•OM  veaUy  tluw  n  other."— J(tirra«'«  Oram.  Vol.  i,  p.  334. 

"  TU  doa« ;  »na  Bbic«  'ti*  done,  'tW  put  neolt; 
AaA  tlnee  'tit  put  ncati,  matt  be  fbrgottvn."— Z>ryAN  car, 
KcLB  Vni.— FiXAi  LL. 
"  The  righteous  U  taken  swaj  from  the  «ml  to  come."— /iomA,  ItU.  1.   "Patrol;  to  go  *he 
ouads  in  a  camp  or  gtrrisoa,  to  matoh  ^ut  and  obseire  what  paaaea." — See  Joh.  Diet.  "  Mor- 
haJ  ;  the  chief  officer  of  arms,  one  who  regulatea  rank  and  order." — See  ib.    "Wemitf  a  de- 
tructive  grub  that  geta  among  com." — See  A.    •'  It  mnch  excel*  all  other  etudiea  and  arts."— IT. 
YcMer  cor.    "  It  is  etiential  to  all  magnitudes,  to  be  in  one  pUoe."— PsrjitiH  eor.    "  By  natare 
.  was  thy  taatal,  but  Christ  bath  redeoned  me." — Id.  "  Some,  being  in  want,  pray  for  ten^oral 
rtmainga."— /d.   "And  this  the  Lord  doth,  either  In  <M|pora<  or  in  «»riVi^  — Id.  "He 
aakes  an  idol  of  them,  by  aetting  hie  heart  on  them."— /iJ.  *■  This  trial  hjr  desertion  acrreth 
or  two  purposes."— /d.   "  Moreover,  this  destruction  is  both  .^sniefNo/ and  teirible." — Id.  "OIt- 
ng  to  Mvtral  men  several  gifu,  according  to  his  good  pleuure.'* — Id.    "UtUil;  to  some  time, 
ilace,  or  dejnee,  meDtioncd." — See  Diet.    "AnnSu,-  to  make  void,  to  nullify,  to  abrogate,  to 
LboUsh."— See  Diet.  "  Nitrio  add  eombined  with  argil,  forms  the  nitrate  of  aryU."—Oregorjf  eor. 
**  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  ejeeel 
Ten  metropolitans  la  imaching  wett." — Pop*  eor. 

RCLB  IX.— PIJCJU.  B. 

*'  A^eetivea  ending  in  able  aigoify  capacity ;  m,  tomfortabie,  tenable,  improvable." — Priattle^eor. 
'  Their  mildness  and  hospitality  are  aeoribable  to  a  general  administration  ofreligioua  ordinances." 
—  iVebtier  cor.  "  Retrench  u  much  u  possible  without  obteuring  the  sense,  '—y.  Broten  cor. 
'CAoM^ea&^e,  lubject  to  change;  Cmhangeable,  Immatable." — Walker  cor.  "Tamable,  susoep- 
ive  of  Uming:  t/nAxmoiie,  not  to  be  tamed." — Id.  "Reameilable,  Unreconcilabtet  ReamcilabU- 
Msa;  Irreconcilable,  Irreconcilably,  Irreconcilableneas."—sfoAiuoii  eor.  **  We  have  thought  it 
ooat  adeieable  to  pay  him  some  little  attention."— JfereAanf  eor.  ^'Provable,  tiuA  may  b« 
>r«T<d ;  Beprovable,  olamable,  worthy  of  reprehension." — Walker  eor.  "Movable  and  Immovable, 
Vovabtjf  ana  Immovably,  Moeablet  and  Removal,  MovatUneu  and  Improvablenesa,  VhremovabU 
lod  Unimprovable,  Dhremovabbf  and  Removable,  Provable  and  Approvable,  Irreprovable  and 
[teprovable,  Vnreprotable  and  u»>rovable,  UnimprwableneMt  and  Improvably."— VoAnson  cor. 
'  And  with  this  cruelty  you  are  CMuyeoAb  in  some  measure  yonraetf." — Collier  cor.  "  Mothers 
Tould  certainly  resent  it,  ujudgitig  It  proceeded  from  a  low  opinion  of  the  genius  of  their  sex." 
~Brit.  Gram.  cmr.  "TVfAo&ie,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes  i  SaltMe,  vendible,  fitforsalo; 
Loeable,  possible  to  be  lost ;  Sisable,  of  reuonable  bulk  or  size."— See  WebUer'e  Utiet.  "  When 
le  began  this  cnatom,  he  wu  jmling  and  very  tender." — Locke  eor. 

"  The  plate,  eoin,  revenuea,  and  noeoUi*, 
Whmeof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  atand  p«waeaa*d."— SAot.  eor. 
RcLn  X.— FiHU  E. 

"Dieereely;  in  different  ways,  differently,  variously."— See  Walker'i  Diet.  "  The  event  thereof 
»ntaina  a  leMeeeme  instruction." — Bocoh  cor.  "  Whence  SeaKgeryaMv  concluded  that  Arli- 
Oea  were  mUn."—Brwktland eor.  "The  ohflddiatwe  hnn  juat  soen,  M  wAolesomeb  fed."— 
tfyrray  eor.  "  Indeed,  jaUehood  and  legerdem^  sink  the  charseter  of  a  prinee." — tMuier  eor, 
•  In  earnest,  at  this  rate  of  management,  thou  uscst  thyself  very  coareely." — Id.  '*  To  give  them 
in  arrangement  and  a  diversity,  u  agreeable  u  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit." — Murrag 
or.  "Algw's  Orammar  is  only  a  trimng  enlargement  of  Murray's  little  Abridgement." — O.  Brown, 
'  You  uk  whether  you  are  to  reuia  or  to  omit  the  mute  e  in  the  word»,JuJuement,  abridgement, 
irknovledgement,  lodgement,  adJudgemetU,  and  prej%uigemetU''—Red  Book  cor,  *'  Fertileneas, 
niitfulness ;  ./V^tff/y,  Ouitfully,  abundantly." — JohmOH  eor.  "Chaeteig,  purely,  without  con- 
amination;  CAostensM,  chastity,  purity."— /(/,  "  Rhgmeiter,  n.  One  who  makes  rhymes;  a  ver- 
ifier; a  mean  poet." — Walker,  Chatmert,  Maunder,  Worceeter,  "It  is  thcteforea  heroical 
tckiecement  to  dispossess  this  imaginary  monarch."— ^erA^  eor.  "  Whereby  is  not  meant  the 
tresent  time,  as  he  imagines,  but  the  time  past." — R.  Johnson  cor.  "  So  far  Is  this  word  from  af- 
ecting  the  noun,  in  regard  to  iu  definiteneet,  that  Its  own  cbaiacier  of  d^finiteaeu  or  ind^nitene»$, 
lepeuoa  upon  the  name  to  which  it  is  prefixed." — Webetereor. 

"  Satire,  by  whokeome  leasons,  would  lecMm, 
And  haai  their  vices  to  aeeore  thck  fame."— itni^Jsntf  eor. 
BqLB  XI.— Fival  T. 

"  Solon  'a  the  oerieet  fool  in  all  the  play." — Drgden  eor.  "  Ora  author  prides  himself  upon  his 
[reat  ekneee  and  shrewdneaa." — Merchant  eor.  "  This  tense,  then,  impliee  also  the  signification 
if  debeo." — R.  Johnson  eor.  "  That  may  be  imlied  to  a  subject,  with  respect  to  something  acd- 
lental." — Id.  "This  latter  author  accoii^>aniee\\»  note  with  a  distinction."— /d.  "  This  rale  la 
lefeetive,  and  none  of  the  annotators  have  anffloiently  supplied  its  de_fioieneiee." — Id.  "Thougli 
hefmteted  supplement  of  Sanctius,  Scioppius,  Vossius,  and  Mariangelns,  may  take  place." — To. 
'  Tet,  as  to  the  commutableneaa  of  these  two  tenses,  which  ia  dnttes  likewise,  they  [the  foregoing 
txanplee]  are  all  one  [;  i.  e.,  exaetlv  equivalent."'] — la.  "  Both  these  tenses  may  represent  a  fii- 
uii^,  in^tied  by  the  dependence  of  the  clanae.'' — Id.  "  Cry,  cries,  crying,  cried,  crier,  decrial ; 
Iby,  ekier,  skie^,  shUg,  shineet;  Fly,  flies,  flying,  flier,  high-flier;  Sly,  sUer,  sliest,  sHly,  sHneu; 
if^,  apiaB,  airing,  apiecL  e«^ ;  Dry.  drier,  drieat,  drilf,drinest."—Cebb,  Webster,  and  Chabnert 
or.  *'  I  woold  aooner  liatan  to  the  thmmmlng  of  a  damdiulte  at  her  piano."— /Cw-AAam  «or. 
'  Send  her  awar :  for  she  erwCA  aher  m."—Matt.  xr,  SS.  "  Itibd,  a.  overgrown  with  ivy."- 
TM'e  Diet.,  uid  Mamnder's. 

"  Some  drily  plain,  withoat  inventlom's  aid. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made."— Pope  eor. 

RtFLB  XII.— FlHAL  T. 

"Thc^ye^of  youth  should  be  tempered  by  the  preeq>ts  of  aga."— Jfurniy  eor.  "In  the 
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ttami  of  1703,  two  thouHnd  ttwka  of  eJUiwMy  tnre  Uowa  dowa,  In  ud  ibottt  LoaJon." — Bid 

Book  cor.  "And  the  Texation  was  not  abalod  the  Aoeimyerfpleaor  hute."— /rf.  "  The  fowtfc 
•in  orouTCtayt,  is  lukewannneM." — PerktMcor,  "Ood  hatet  the  workers  or  iniquity,  udtlatrM 
them  that  speak  lies." — Id.  "For,  when  he  layt  his  hand  luran  us,  we  may  not  fr«t." — Id. 
**  Caie  not  Tor  it ;  but  if  thou  moftt  be  free,  choose  it  rather." — Id.    "Alexander  SeTcraa  aaiU, 

*  He  that  buveth,  must  sell :  I  will  not  suffer  buyers  and  sellers  of  offices.' " — Id.  "  With  these 
measures ,  fell  in  all  moneyed  men.'*'— 8ee  Johtuon't  Diet.  "  But  rattling  Don  sense  in  full  valleft 
breaks."— if umiy'*  Reader, q.  Pope.  *'VaUej/»  aretheinterrals  betwixt monntaina."—l9^oodbarri 
cor.  "  The  Hebrews  had  fifiy-two  Joumeift,  or  marches." — IVood  cor.  "  It  was  not  possiUe  tn 
mannge  or  steer  the  galleye  thus  fastened  tORether." — GoUtmith  cor.  "Tvrkma  were  not  kne>e 
to  naturalists  till  after  the  discovery  of  America."— Gregory  cor.  "I  would  not  hare  girea 
it  for  a  wilderness  of  monAw<."— Shas.  :  in  Johnton'B  Diet.  "  Men  worked  at  embroidery, 
pedally  in  alAeyt," — Cotutabie  cor.  "By  which  all  purchuen  or  norlgageea  may  be  MenrcdW 
•IImomwi  they  lay  out." — Temple  ear.  *'He  would  fly  to  the  mines  or  the  paiUyt,  for  hia  teem- 
tiOB." — South  eor.  "  HnepuUej/t  make  the  pon'drous  oak  ascend." — Gajfcor. 

— — "  You  need  my  help,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  hare  monejft.  —SAak.  cor, 

RuLB  X.LII.— IZE  AND  ISE. 

**  Will  any  able  writer  mdhorut  othn  men  to  muse  hia  woi^a  ?  " — 6.  B.  *'  It  can  be  madcM 
strong  and  expreaaive  as  this  Latinized  English."— Jfumiy  cor.  "  OoTemed  by  the  success  m 
failure  of  an  etUerpriM." — Id.  "  Who  have  ^atromted  the  cause  of  justice  agaiastpowwfnt  of- 
pressors." — td.  et  at.  "  Yet  custom  autAonze*  this  use  of  It." — Pri^tley  cor.  "  Tney  nvjirut 
myself,**** ;  and  I  e*en  think  the  writera  themselves  will  be  wrprited." — Id.  "  Let  the  intensi 
rite  to  any  sum  which  can  be  obtained."—  Winter  cor.  "  To  determine  what  interest  ahall  sriH 
on  the  use  of  money." — Id.  "  To  direct  the  popular  councils  and  check  any  rising  oppoaitioB.'' 
— Id.  «Fiv«  were  appointed  to  the  immediate  exMvweofthe  office." — Id,  "  No  man  eTcr  odns 
himself  as  a  candidate  tv  advertieing," — Id.  "  Th^  are  honest  and  economical,  but  indolent,  wU. 
destitute  of  enterprus." — Id.  "  I  would,  however,  advite  you  to  be  cautious." — Id,  **  We  art 
accountable  for  what  wepo^nmtsein  others." — Marrmfcor.  "After  he  was  6apt£zarf,  and  was  sot- 
emnlr  admitted  into  the  office." — Perlntu  cor.  "  He  will  find  all,  or  most,  of  tbem,  eomfrieed  m 
the  Exercises." — Bril.  Gram.  cor.  "A  quick  and  ready  habit  of  methodizing  and  rrKulating  dwii 
Urougbts." — Id.  "  To  tyrannize  over  the  time  and  patience  of  his  reader." — iCirkAmm  ear. 
"  Writers  of  dull  books,  howerer,  if  fotnuixed  at  all,  are  rewarded  beyond  their  deserts."— M 
"A  little  reflection  will  show  the  readtr  the  reason  for  en^hanxhu  the  words  niarkenl."— iU, 
"  The  English  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  a  awprittng  cnn."— -Red  Boot  eor.  "Dogmatise, 
to  assert  positively :  Dogmatiser,  an  attertor,  a  magiKteriil  teacher." — Chalmer$  ew.  "Aad 
their  inflections  ntignt  now  have  been  easily  attalgxed.  — Murray  cor.  "Authorize,  ditaiOhtria, 
andtmsttthoriied;  x«mporize,contenyionss,aadextemporise."— H'ottcrc^^  " L^^lin, sjsmIm, 
wttthediu,  Bli^anlixe,  womanize,  bumaniae,  imfrmue,  eantonixe,  gbotonise,  epttomise,  anatariMi  ' 
pUtbotOMiMe,  umeluarixe,  characterise,  eyim^fmue,  neogniu,  detoniae,  coUmu*''—Id.  car. 
"  This  beaaty  sweetness  abravs  most  amtpriu. 
Which  from  the  snltject,  well  exprets'd,  will  rise." — Brtghtimd  eor. 

RUI^E  XIV.— COHPOtTHDS. 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rear-mtrd." — Scott,  Alobb  :  lea.  Iriii.  8.  "A  mere  wm- 
courier  to  announce  the  coming  of  his  master." — Tookecor.  "The^rfy-coJouFerf  shutter  appearsd 
to  come  close  up  before  him." — Kirkham  cor.  "  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handfrn  of  he- 
lorn  but  dauntless  spirits."— /d.  "If,  upon  a  ptumtree,  peaches  and  apricots  are  iagiaffced, 
nobody  will  say  they  are  the  natural  grow  A  of  the  plumtree.  — Bei^tnf  eor.  *'  The  channd  be- 
tween Newfoondluid  and  Labrador  is  called  the  Straits  of  BdteitU.^^Woret»ter  eor.  "Tbtiv 
being  nothing  that  more  exposes  to  the  headache:" — or,  (perhaps  more  accurately,)  "  Annrfntr.*— 
Locke  eor.  "And,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end  the  heartache:  " — or,  "  heartake." — Shah.  cor.  "  Be 
that  sleeps,  feels  not  the  toothache : " — or, "  toothake." — Id.  "  That  the  shoe  most  &t  him,  bee«ue 
ttStted  his  father  and  ^ramj^Acr."— PAt^  Mueeumcor.  "A  single  word.  ■nuspeUsrf  [or  mietpelf\ 
in  a  letter,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  you  have  received  a  defective  education."— C,  OiKte  t». 
"Which  miastatement  the  committee  attributed  to  a  failure  of  memory." — Profestort  em-.  •*  Thea  ki 
went  through  the  Bangweting-HtnaeXo  the  scaHbld." — SmoUet  cor.  "  ror  thepurposeof  maintaiBiac 
a  cleq;yman  and  a  scAoo^mosfer." — Ifefti^ercor.  "They  however  knew  that  the  landa  were  claimsi 
by  Pennfy'Mnui."- /(f.  "  But  if  vou  ask  a  reason,  they  immediately  bid_/amreU  to  aryfent."— 
Bamet  cor.  "  Whom  resist,  Ueaafaat  in  the  faith." — klger'i  Bible,'  "And  they  eonbnoed  altmi' 
faatty  in  the  apostles'  doctrine."— ii.  "  Beware  lest  ye  also  fall  from  your  own  stMsMHAsaH."'— 
ii.  "Gftlwf,  or  OalUol,  a  Dutch  vesael  canying  a  main-mast  and  ■  iiiiiiiiii  niMf  "  iTsirtai  ssi 
"Infinitive,  to  overflow;  Freteritj  overflowed ;  Participle,  QM):f(MmML"—GiiMiM  cor.  *<Aftar4«y 
have  miupent  so  much  precious  time." — Brit,  Gram.  cor.    "  Some  aay,  *two  handefiUi  '  sims. 

*  two  handfult ;'  andothers,  'twoAon^/W.'  The  secondexpressionisnaht." — O.Brmon.  '^1  of 
ful,  aa  much  as  the  lap  can  contain." — Webetercor.  "Darefitt,  full  of  defiance." — fTaHer  i¥r 
"  The  road  to  the  bUts/ul  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  king."— Jfur.  eor.  **Mi^ 
tpell  is  mieepelled  [or  mieepeu]  in  every  dictionary  wtueh  I  have  aeen." — Bonus  eor,  "DMafUl; 
ruin,  calamity,  fall  from  rank  or  state." — JoAnion  cor.  '*  The  whole  legialatuiv  liAwrise  acta  as  a 
court." — Weoiter  cor.  "  It  were  better,  a  miUttona  were  hanged  about  his  neck." — Perkim  mt- 
"PJumtiwf,  a  tree  that  produces  plums ;  Hoffp/untfree,  a  tree." — Webetereor.  "DruwgihUmmi-  j 
ing  in  re  or  JS)  accent  the  first  syllable." — Murray  eor. 

"  It  happe&'d  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood  shade  he  took  his  way." — Drydm.  j 

RCLB  XV.— USAOB.  I 

" Nor  are  the  mood*  of  the  Greek  toogtie  more antfonD."'—Jli<rray  eor.  "If  we  naiywacen- 
JonedTC  jirrfariff  the  rob  will  not  appear  to  hold.'*— iVMitiiy  cor.  "No  hadholdar  wmMIis* 
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bem  at  tliKt  e3spenat."—Id.  "  I  went  to  aee  the  ehlld  whilst  the;  were  patting  on  iU  elotJui."-~ 
Id.  "  This  tMe  ia  ostentations,  and  doe«  not  atiit  grave  writing."— M  "  The  king  of  Israel, 
and  JeAoiAapnat  the  king  of  Judab,  sat  each  on  hie  throne." — 1  Kingt,  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xtU],  9. 
"Lysiat,  apeaking  of  his  friends,  promised  to  his  father,  never  to  abandon  them."— Jtfumiy  cor, 
**  Some,  to  avoid  this  error,  run  into  its  opposite." — Churchill  cor.  "  Hope  the  balm  of  life 
toothea  ui  under  ererj  misfortune." — Jaudm  M  Gram.  p.  182.  "Anv  judgement  or  decree  might  be 
hoard  and  reversed  by  the  legislature." — JV.  Webster  cor.  "A  patnetic  harangw  wilt  Krem  tnaa 
pwiiihmentanf  knave."— /a.  "For  the  same  rsiM0n,the(m»nenwouldbeimproperjudgea."— id! 
"  Every  pmon  i$  indulged  in  worshiping  a>  he  plBa»ea."—Id.  "  Meet  or  all  teaekera  are  nt- 
^uded  from  genteel  eompanv."— r/irf.  "The  Chnttktn  rdlfdon,  in  Ita  parity,  U  the  best  lutitn* 
tlon  on  earth.'* — Id.  "Neitner  clergymen  nor  human  laws  Aoe*  the  Uatt  authority  over  the  eon- 
Bcience." — Id.  "A  omTrf  is  a  aociety,  fhitemitr,  or  corporation." — Banut  ear.  Phi  11  is  was 
not  able  lountie  the  Icnot,  and  so  she  out  it." — Id.  "Anofrsof  Undisthe  quantity  of  one  hundred 
•nd  sixty  petchea."— /li.  "Ochre  is  a  fossil  earth  combined  with  the  oxyd  of  some  metal."— 
Id.  "Uenii,  when  denoting  atrial  spirits  ;  genimea,  when  signifying  personn  of  genius." — Mur- 
ray ear. ;  alto  Frott ;  also  NtUing.  "  Acrisius.  king  of  Argos,  had  a  beautiful  daaghter,  whose 
name  was  DanOe." — Cbutie  Talei  cor.  '^Phaeton  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Clymene." — Id. 
"  But,  after  all,  I  may  not  have  reached  the  intended  goal."— -Buchanan  cor.  "  ^Putacut  was  of- 
fered a  large  sum.'  Better:  'To  PiAocu*  was  offered  a  large  sum.*  " — Kirkhamcvr.  "  King  Jtfif- 
cipea  charged  his  sons  to  respect  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."— M  "  For  example :  ■  GoA 
ileo  greatly  improved  the  telescope.'  " — Id.  "  Cathmor's  warrion  sleep  in  death." — Matter- 
aon'i  Ossian.  "For  parsing  will  enable  you  to  detect  andconecterror«ineomposition."— iOrib- 
kam  ear. 

"  O'er  barren  moantaids,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
Extends  thy  mumUroWd  and  boundless  reign."— Dryrfen  eor. 

PROMISCUOUS  CORRKCTIONS  OF  FALSE  SPELI-ING. 

LeSSOM  I. — HlXBD  EXAHPIBS, 

**A  had  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic." — Pime  (or  Johtuon)  cor.  "  Prodnce  a 
■ingia  passage,  mperior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore.  governor  of 
this  state."— /e^enon's  tfotee,  p.  94.  "  We  nave  none  synonymous  to  supply  its  place."— JisniM- 
son  eor.  "  There  is  a  probability  that  the  effect  will  be  accelerated." — Id.  "Nay,  a  regard  to 
sound  hat  controlled  the  public  choice."— 7d.  "  Though  leamt  [better,  homed]  Aom  the  uuin- 
term^ted  use  of  guttural  sounds." — Id.  '•  It  is  by  carefully  filing  off  all  roughness  and  all  in- 
efuahtiee,  that  languages,  like  metala,  must  be  polished." — U.  "That  I  have  not  mitepetit  my 
tune  in  the  service  of  the  community." — Buchanan  eor,  "  The  leaves  of  maizs  are  alw  called 
blades."- ir«&*(er  eor.  «•  Who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  paat,  and  WL/aretell  what  ia  to 
eonir."~A)Aer«toft  Mr.  **  Its  taatelest  AUbteu  la  intempted  by  nothing  but  Its  perpUxltica." 
— Abbott,  right.  "Sentence*  oonttmetsd  with  tht  Johnaonian  _fUbie$a  and  swell."— Joimcsoii, 
right.  "  The  privil^e  of  escaping  from  hi#  prefatory  duUneta  and  prolixity." — tSrkham,  riiAt. 
**  But,  in  poetry,  this  charaeteriitic  of  duUneaa  attains  its  full  growth." — Id.  corrected.  "  The 
leading  charatteriatie  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  force  and  fullness." — Id.  cor.  *'  The  chaiacter 
of  this  opening  /uUtteaa  and  feebler  vanish." — Id.  cor.  "  Who,  in  the  fuUneu  of  unequalled 
power,  would  not  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  Heaven } " — Id.  right.  "  Tney  mar  one  an  other, 
and  distract  him." — Pkihl.  Mua.  eor.  "  Let  a  deaf  worshiper  of  antiquity  and  an  English  proto- 
dist  settle  this." — Utah  eor.  "  This  Philippic  gave  rise  to  my  satirical  reply  in  self-defence." — 
Merchant  cor,  "  We  here  saw  no  innuendoes,  no  new  sophistry,  no  falsehoods." — Id.  "A  witty 
and  Aiunorous  vein  has  often  produced  enemies." — ifwray  eor.  "Cry  hollo!  to  thy  tongue,  I 
praythee.-*  it  curvet*  nnseaaonably." — Shak.cor.  "Isaia,in  my  aliiat  manner,'Your  health, 
sir.' " — Blaekteood  cor.  "And  attomava  also  travel  the  circuit  in  purtmt  of  business." — Barnes 
CBT.  *<  Some  whole  eonntlei  in  Virginia  would  hardly  tall  tot  the  value  of  the  dabta  dut  from  the 
fnliabitants."— }f«6sfer  eor.  "  They  wen  called  the  Court  of  Asdstaats,  and  exereiaed  alt  pow- 
ers, tentative  and  Judicial."— /rrf.  **  Arithnutie  is  excellent  for  the  ffougfytg  of  Uqnora."- Siir- 
ris'a  Hermes,  p.  395.  *'  Most  of  the  infleotkns  may  be  omUytod  in  a  way  aomewhat  ilmiUr."— 
Murray  «or. 

*'To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state, 
WWe  prindpals,  uugrac'd,  like  lackeys  walL"— r.  O.  CAwvl^a  Gram.  p.  S28. 

Lbssox  II.— HtxKD  Examples. 
*'^enceJlM«isaprtvativen(Ar,  denoting  destitution;  as  injatherlesa^fiiithiesa,pannileta." — Web- 
ster cor.  "Bay;  red,  or  reddish,  inclining  to  a cAerinut  cointr." — Id.  " 7V> nuWcA,  toimitateor 
ape  for  sport;  a  mimie,  one  who  imitates  or  mimicks."—Id.  "  Connterroll,  acounteipart  or  copy 
of  the  rolls;  CduntemMment,  a  counter  account." — Id.  "Millennium, ^fiommilleuidanma,}  toe 
thousand  years  during  which  Satan  shall  be  bound." — See  Johnson'*  Dtct.  "Miltennial^iikeaip- 
temtittl,  decennial,  Ac.,"]  pertaining  to  the  miUennium,  or  to  a  thonaand  years." — See  Worcester's 
Did.  "i^ralldom ;  aUvery,  bondage,  a  state  of  servitude." — Webater'a  Diet.  "Brier,  a  prickly 
bush  ;  Briery,  rough,  prickly,  full  of  briers;  Swaetbrier,  a  fragrant  shrub." — See  AMsworfA'*  .Diet. 
SboM'f,  Cow's,  and  otners.  "Will,  in  the  second  and  third  jmsona,  barelv  fbreietla." — Brit, 
Oram.  eor.  "And  tharafora  there  is  no  word  false,  but  what  is  distinguished  oy  Italics." — Id. 
*<  WlMt  should  be  rmatOad,  is  left  to  their  dismtion."— /dL  "  Beoanse  they  are  abstracted  or  a^ 
oroted  from  material  subsUnees."—/rf.  "All  motion  is  in  time,  and  Alere^re,  vAsrewr  it  exists, 
implies  time  m  its  concottutaiU."—Harri»'a  Hermet,  p.  90.  "And  Illiterate  grown  persons  are 
guUty  otblamahle  spelling."— itrA.  Oram.  ear.  "  Titey  wilt  always  bo  Ignorant,  ana  of  romj/h, 

•  Tbers  Is,  In  most  Eosllsb  dtctloBariss,  a  contracted  Ibnn  of  thts  pbrase,  written  prities,  er  /  ptUhtt;  bat  Dr. 
Johnson  csnsorM  tt  as  "  a  bmlllor  torrvption,  wbleh  somt  writers  bavs  inttuNeiousIs  nndj  "  and,  as  the  abbrsrto* 
(ton  siaoautM)  to  aoitalog  bat  tb«  •lorriag  of  OM  vowsl  aoaad  Into  an  oUMr,  h  kas  dow,  1  tblak,  vtry  ilssacTsdly 
bseooM  obsalals.  0.  Bbowk. 
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nueivil  nuDBcn." — Webater  cor.  "  ThU  Gtct  loitt  htfdly  be  MMBirf  in  the  nortlun  atates." — liJ. 
"  The  proTioec,  homjez.mukaraued  witbdispntei." — Id.  "  So  Uttt« conoem  Aau  tk«  legulktoit 
for  the  intereata  of  teaming." — Id.  "  The  gentlemen  will  not  admit  that  a  acMootmatter  can  be  & 
gentlonuiQ."— 'Jri.  "  Sucli  abaurd  guid-prthquow  cannot  be  too  atreoaoualy  avoided." — Chwxkilt 
ear,  "  When  wr  aay  of  a  matt, '  He  looka  tlily; '  we  signifv,  that  he  talcMaalr  glance  or  peep  at 
lomrthiilg."— /d.  "Pmp;  to  look  through  a  crevice ;  to  look  nanowlT,ckiaery,or  a/Ar." — frtt- 
tiereor.  "  Hence  the  oonfeadon  haa  become  a  AacAneyad  proverb," — Waykutdcor.  *'>otto  nuB- 
tim  the  more  ornamental  parts  at  gilding,  vaniiih,  Tooke  cor.    "Aidti  thia  ayatem  of  adf- 

iatereat  had  betni  heated." — Dr.  Broton  cor.    "  Prejudice  might  have  prevented  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  ft  bigoted  Jew."^Dr.  Heott  cor. 

"  All  twinkling  with  the  detodnp  aheen. 
The  brier-rote  fell  in  atreamera  green." — ^  W.  Scott  cor. 

Lbssoh  in.— Mixed  Exauplbs. 
"The  infinitive  »Bood  has,  commonly,  the  sign  to  before  it." — Harriaoneor.  "Thus,  it  is  adrito- 
bU  to  write  aingdng,  from  the  verb  to  aiitge,  by  way  of  diatinction  from  tinging,  the  participle  of  the 
verb  to  ting,"— Id.  "  Many  verba  form  both  theprefenV  tenaeand  the ^«tertt Mrticiple  irreEalai- 
ly." — Id.  '"Much  muat  be  left  to  every  one'a  taste  and  ^ud^emmf." — Id.  "  Veraea  of  different 
lengtha,  intermixed,  form  a  Pindaric  poem.*' — Priestley  cor.  "  Me'Uturprise  yon." — Frott ear. 
"  Unequalled  archer !  why  was  thia  concealed  i " — Knotole*.  **  So  gavly  curl  the  wave*  before 
each daahing prow."— B^roMMr.  '* Wheuitarfi^pAMofyealladapnmera^pAtAonyr"— J*^^  C^n. 
cor,  "  How  many  B$»e$  would  the  word  then  end  with  i  Three ;  for  it  would  be  goodmon'M." — li. 
"Qu.  What  is  a  triphthongt  Am.  k  triphthong  i»  a  coalition  of  thxee  vowels  in  ono  tylhthie."— 
Bacon  cor.  "The  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding  terma  taken Mymrofe^."— 
Murray.  "The  cubio  foot  of  matter  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  globe." — Cardellcor.  '•  The 
wine  imbibes  oxy^m.  or  the  acidifying  principle,  from  the  air."— "Charcoal,  lulpbor,  aid 
nitre,  makt  gunjioteder." — Id.  "  It  would  be  readily  underatood,  that  the  thing  so  labtlied  wu  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  wine." — Id.  "  They  went  their  ways,  one  to  hia  farm,  an  other  to  his  MeraUa- 
diee." — JIfaM.  xxii,  5.  "A.  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  both  in  one  tyllabte." — RutaeUtar. 
"  the  professors  of  the  Mohantnutdan  religion  are  called  Mussulmans." — Mattim  cor.  This 
«Aot0f  that  let  is  net  a  mere  ugn  of  the  imperative  mood,  but  a  real  verb." — Id.  "  Those  arateriti 
and  participles  whieh  are  first  mentioned  in  the  list,  seem  to  be  the  most  eligibIe."~'jErMrrqr'« 
Gram.  107 ;  FiaVa,  81 ;  IngeraoWa,  103.  "  HoaosyUables,  for  the  most  part,  are  coinpai«d  by  «r 
and  eat ;  and  dtMagUabha,  by  more  and  musI."— Jfumiy's  Gram.  p.  47.  "  lliia  tcsrminstion,  added 
to  a  noun  or  an  adjective,  changes  it  into  a  verb :  aa,  modem,  to  modemiie:  a  aymboiy  to  ayrnU- 
ite." — CAutvAiti  cor.  "An  A^idgement  of  Hurray's  Qrammar,  with  additionB  from  Websta, 
Ash,  Tooke,  and  others." — Maltby'a  (hvm.  p.  2.  "For  the  sake  of  occupying  the  room  more  ad- 
«B»<it;eoiit/|r,  the  subject  of  Orthography  is  merely  glanced  at."— JVuMuy  cor.  "Soeoateirf- 
ed  the  aconsers  of  aalileo."-~0.  B.  Peiree  cor.  Murray  aaya,  "  They  were  traveiiing po$t  wheaAc 
net  them."— Jfumisf'A  Gram.  8vo,  p.  89.  "  They  ftdim  the  only  purpoact  ftor  which  tb^  woa 
designed." — Peirre  cor. — See  W^Mer't  Diet.  "  On  the  fuifiUntent  of  the  event." — Peirce,  rigil. 
"Fuiineaa  consiats  in  expreMing  every  idea." — Id.  "  CoDstitently  with  fttUneaa  and  perspicuity." 
-^Pairce  cor.  "  The  word  veriest  is  a  regular  adjective ;  as,  '  He  is  the  veriett  fool  on  earth.'  ** 
—Wright  cor.  "  The  sound  will  r«rali  the  idea  of  the  object."— //i/ey  cor.  "  Formed  for  great  os- 
tarpriaa." — ffiley'a  Gram.  p.  113.  "  The  moat  important  rules  and  definitions  ate  printed  in  largs 
type,  Ilalieixed.''-~aari  cor.  "  Hahlbtbd,  a.,  acenstomed  tea  hamlet,  countrified."— ITftefr, 
■nd  Woreetler.  "ffinKular,  apoonful,  eu^l,  coaehful.  Manful ;  ploraL  noonfub,  ew/ah, 
poachfida,  handJitta."—Warceater'a  Umvera^  end  Critical  Diet. 

"Between  superlatives  and  (bUowina  names, 
Cff,  by  grammatic  right,  a  statkm  elaima."— Br^AfloiKt  cor. 

THE  KEY. -PART  II.  -  ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  first  chapter  of  Etymology,  aa  it  exhibits  only  the  distribution  of  words  into  the  tea 
Parts  of  Speech,  contains  no  false  grammar  for  cortection.  And  it  may  be  her«  obeetred, 
that  M  mistakes  concerning  the  forms,  daaiee,  or  modifieattona  of  words,  are  chiefly  to  be 
fbund  in  wntonoev,  rather  than  in  any  separata  exhibition  of  the  terms  ;  the  quotations  ofttii 
kind,  with  which  I  have  Uluattated  the  principlea  of  a^mtdogy,  are  numy  of  them  such  ■ 
might  perhaps  with  more  propriety  be  denominated  faUa  ayntax.  But,  hsTing  eza^^ 
enough  at  hand  to  show  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  authors  in  every  part  of  grsn- 
mar,  I  have  thought  it  moat  advisable,  so  to  distribute  them  as  to  leave  no  part  detfitate 
of  this  most  impreesive  kind  of  illustration.  The  examples  exhibited  as /aiae  etymoiogy,  an 
W  distinct  fitom  tiuMM  which  an  called  falae  syntax,  as  ui«  nature  of  the  ease  a£iiL 

CHAPTER  II.— ARTICLES.  i 

CORBSCTIONS  KESFECTmC  A,  AN.  AND  THB. 

Lessor  I, — Abtiolbs  Adaftbd.  I 
"Honour  is  a  useful  diatinction  in  life." — MUnea  cor,   -"No  writer,  therefore,  ought  to 
feanenta  humour  of  innovation." — JamieaoHeor.   "  Coiuunctions  [generally]  require  a  situatiM 
botweeDduthiagsofwhichtheyformAualon."— /((.  "notUagismoreessy thaatoaiitaksaB  I 
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for  an  a." — Thoke  ear.  *'  From  miking  so  ill  a  aw  of  our  innocent  expnuions." — Pmn  cor. 
"  To  grant  thM  a  hearenlj  and  ineonuptiUe  c.own  of  (rlory." — Smal  ear.  "  It  in  no  wlw 
follows,  that  aucb  a  one  was  able  to  pi«diet." — Id.  "  With  a  hannleu  patience,  the^  haM 
borne  most  heavy  oppreuions." — Id.  "My  attendance  iras  to  mak«  me  a  happier  man." — ^peet. 
cor.  "  On  the  wonderful  nature  of  a  human  mind." — Id.  "  I  have  got  a  bxaay  of  a  maid, 
who  ia  most  craftily  giTen  to  this."— ''Argue  is  said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyea,  some  of 
which  were  always  awake."— £i(oru«  eor.  "Vmtiped,  havioR  a  hundred  feet;  ceatCDntal,  eon- 
aiftting  of  a  huniued  years." — Towneor.  "No  good  man,  ne  thought,  could  be  a  bmtie.'^ 
Gilpin  cor.  "Ad,  a  Christian,  an  infidel,  a  heathen." — AiA  cor.  "Of  two  or  more  words, 
usually  joined  by  a  hyphen." — Blair  eor.  "Wo  may  consider  the  whole  space  of  a  handred 
years  as  time  present." — tngertoWa  Oram.^.  13tt.  "In  guarding  against  such  a  use  of  roeati 
and  drinks." — Ath  cor,  "  Worship  is  a  homage  due  fk'om  man  to  his  Creator."— ifetuCor  eor, 
"  Then  a  eulogium  on  the  deceased  was  pronoanced." — Grimthato  cor.  **  But  for  Adam  there 
was  not  found  a  help  meet  for  him." — Bible  cor.  "  Mr  days  axe  consumed  likt  smoke,  and  my 
bones  are  burned  aa  a  hearUi."— Af.  "A  foreigner  and  a  hired  scrrant  shall  not  eat  thereof. "■» 
Id.  "  The  hill  of  Ood  is  as  the  hill  of  Baahan  ;  a  high  hill,  as  the  hill  of  Baahan."— /d.  But  I  do 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  holy  offering,  and  such  a  one  too  as  was  to  be  once  for  alt." — Petm  cor. 
"A  hope  that  does  not  make  ashamed  those  that  have  it." — Barclau  eor.  "  Where  there  is  not 
a  nnityt  we  may  exercise  true  charity."— /d.  *'  Tell  me,  if  in  any  of  these  such  a  onion  can  be 
found)  "—Dr.  &vwn  cor. 

"  Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steeped, 
Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weqied."— Sir  W.  Scott  cor. 

Lesson  II. — Abticles  Insebtbd. 

"This  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world." — Sfn^hct  cor.  "The  copulative 
and  the  disjunctive  coujunctions  operate  differently  on  the  verb." — i.  Mtaraycor.  "  Every  com- 
bination of  a  preposition  and  an  article  with  the  noun." — Id,  '^Eithtr  aigninea,  '  the  one  or  the 
other:'  BeifAer  imports,  'not  either;'  that  is,  'not  Me  one  nor  the  other.'  "-~-Id.  "A  noun  of 
maltitnde  may  have  a  pronoun  or  a  verb  agreeing  nith  it.  either  of  the  singular  namber  or  of  the 
plural."— Bwcjte  ror.  **T7ie  principal  copulative  conjunctions  arc,  orw/,  lu,  MA,  6eeuuj«, /or,  if, 
that,  then,  since." — Id.  "  The  two  real  genders  are  the  masculine  and  the  feminine." — /i.  "  In 
which  a  mute  and  a  liquid  are  represented  by  the  same  character,  tk."— Gardiner  cor.  "  They 
said,  John  the  Baptist  nath  sent  us  unto  thee."— Bt^e  cor.  "  They  indeed  remember  the  names 
of  a;i  abundance  of  places." — Speet.  cor.  "  Which  created  a  ereat  dispute  between  the  young 
and  the  old  men." — Goldamitk  cor,  "  Then  shall  be  read  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene  Creed." — 
Com.  Prayer  cor.  "The  rules  concerning  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  supines  of  verbs  are  lily's." 
— K.  Henry't  Or.  eor.  "  It  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate." — 
l>r.  Johmon  cor.  "  Moat  commonly,  both  the  pronoun  and  the  verb  arc  understood." — Buchanan 
cor.  "  To  signify  the  thick  and  the  slender  enunciation  of  tone."— ifnt^^A*  cor.  "  The  difference 
between  a  palatial  and  a  guttural  aspirate  is  very  small  " — Id.  '•  Leaving  it  to  waver  between 
the  itgurativa  and  the  literal  sense."— /amieson  cor,  "  Whatever  verb  will  not  admit  of  both  an 
active  and  a  passive  signification."— .^/«.  Murray  eor.  "  The  is  often  set  before  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  or  the  superlative  degree." — Id.  and  Kirkham  cor.  *'  Lest  any  should  fear  the  effect 
of  such  a  change,  upon  the  present  or  the  succeeding  age  of  writers." — Fowte  cor.  "  In  all  these 
measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  staced  on  the  even  syllables  ;  and  every  lino  is,  in  general,  Jhe 
more  melodions,  as  this  rule  is  the  more  strictly  observed." — L.  Murray  et  al.  cor.  "  How  many 
nambcie  do  nouns  appear  to  have?  Two;  the  singular  and  the  plural." — R.  C.  Smith  cor. 
"  How  many  persona  t  Three ;  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third."— /d.  "How  many  cases  i 
Three ;  the  nominative,  the  possessive,  and  the  objective." — Id. 

'*  Ah !  what  avails  it  me,  the  flocks  to  keep, 
Wbo  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserv'd  <Ae  sheep:"— or,  "my  sheep." 
Lesson  III.— Abticlbs  Okrtbd. 

"  The  negroes  are  all  deecendaaie  of  Afticans." — Mor»e  cor.  "Sybarite  was  applied  aa  a  term 
of  reproach  to  a  man  of  dissolute  manners."— M.  *'  The  original  signification  of  mom  was  boy." 
— Webster  cor.  "  The  meaning  of  these  will  be  explained,  for  greater  clearness  aad  pteoision.'^— 
Bmke  cor.  "  What  sort  of  noun  is  inanf  A  noun  BubBtaqtlve»  common."— JSueAanan  cor.  "  Is 
what  ever  used  as  three  kinda  of  pronomt  "—Kirkiam.'t  Queition  cor.  [Answer :  "  No ;  as  a  pro- 
noun,  it  is  either  relative  or  interrogative." — O.  Brown.}  "  They  delighted  in  hating  done  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  doing  of  it." — R.  Johmon  cor.  "Both  partt  of  this  rule  are  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences." — Murray  cor.  '•  He  has  taught  them  to  hope  for  an  other  and  better  world." 
— Ibmpp  cor.  "  It  was  itself  only  preparatory  to  a  future,  better,  and  perfect  revelation." — Keith 
cor.  "£>  then  makes  an  other  ana  distinct  syllable." — Brightland  cor.  "  The  eternal  clamours  of 
a  seljleh  and  factious  people." — Dr.  Broton  cor.  "  To  those  whose  taste  in  elocution  is  but  little 
cultivated." — IGrkAam  cor.  "  They  considered  they  had  but  a  sort  of  gourd  to  r^oice  in." — Ben- 
net  cor.  "  Now  there  was  but  one  such  bough,  in  a  spacious  and  shady  grove." — Bacon  cor.  *'  Now 
the  absnrdi^  of  this  latter  aupposition  wiU  go  a  great  way  totoarda  making  a  man  easy." — Collier 
eor.  "  This  is  true  of  mathematics,  witk  which  taete  has  bat  little  to  do."— Todd  eor.  "  To  stand 
prompter  to  a  pamtktg  yet  ready  comprehension."- AutAoor.  "  Such  an  obedience  aa  the  yoked 
md  tortured  negro  is  eonpellea  to  jield  to  the  whip  of  the  overseer."- Cfto/mer*  cor.  "  For 
the  gratification  of  »  momentary  amdtmhoty  i«ain."'~1Vaylaiul  eor.  "The  body  is  slenderly  put 
together ;  the  mind,  a  rambling  sort  of  thmg." — Collier  eor.  "  The  only  nominative  to  the  verb, 
iM  officer." — Murrajfcor.  "And  though  in  general  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  &c." — Blair  cor. 
*•  railoeophieal  wntieg  admits  of  a  polished,  tuat,  and  elegant  aMe."— M  "  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  defset,  Thomson  b  a  strong  oiwf  i«a«tf(/w/ describer."—/d.  "60  shonld  he  bo  sure  to  be 
lansomod,  and  mafqr  poor  men's  lives  should  be  saved." — Shot.  eor. 

"  Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  feared  it,  took  alarm, 
AfpmM  to  law.  and  Jnttiee  lent  her  inn."— Ftye  ear. 
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Lbssom  IV.— Abticub  Chjlxobd.  . 
"  To  cmble  us  to  mid  too  freqaent  a  repeUtion  of  the  Mm*  word." — ShoU  ear.  "  Th«  fat- 
mer  U  eoinmoQlj  seqoired  hi  a  third  part  of  th«  time."— flum  ear.  <*  SoisetiinM  on  adjectiTc  be- 
comes a  aubaUntiTe :  and,  othsr  avbHantivea,  it  may  have  att  adjective  retatinp  toil:  •■.  '7%e 
ctnef  good.' " — L.  Murray  cor.  "An  articulate  sound  is  <t  sonnd  of  the  human  roice.  formed  by 
the  organs  of  speech." — Id.  "A  tew  is  a  disttnction  of  time :  there  are  six  tenses." — JUatmdtr 
cor.  *'  In  this  case,  an  ellipsis  of  the  laat  article  would  be  improper."— L.  Murray  ear.  *'  Coa- 
tnat  aheajfa  has  the  effect  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  o  stronger  light." — 
Id,tial.  '•  These  remarks  mar  serve  to  show  the  great  importance  of  a  proper  ase  of  the  vti- 
aie*." — Lov)th  et  al.  cor.  <*  'Archbishop  TiUotaon,'  sa  ja  tha  aathor  of  a  tustory  of  Bngland, 
'  died  in  this  jear.' " — Dr.  BUiir  cor.  "  Pronouns  are  naed  in  stead  of  sttbstantives,  lo  pnreBt 
too  frequent  a  repetition  of  tbem." — A.  Murray  cor.  "That,  as  a  relative,  seems  to  beintrodooed 
to  prevent  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  wuo  and  which."— /itf.  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in 
•tcad  of  a  noun,  to  prevent  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  it."— £.  Jiumty  eor.  "  TBA.T  is  oftca 
UMd  as  a  rebtive,  to  prevent  too  ftequrnt  a  repetitioQ  of  who  and  wbicb."— /if.  et  at.  tor. 
'*  Bis  knees  smote  one  against  the  other." — Logan  eor.  **  They  stand  now  on  one  foot,  then  ok 
the  other." — W.  Walker  cor.  "  The  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  me,  when  we  are  absent  one 
from  the  other." — Bible  cor.  "  Some  have  enumerated  ten  paru  of  speech,  making  the  participle 
a  distinct  part." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  Nemesis  rides  upon  a  hart  because  the  hart  ia  a  moat  livdy 
txeature." — Bacon  cor.  "  The  transition  of  the  voice  from  one  vowel  of  the  diphthong  to  the 
other."— i>r.  WH»on  cor.  "  So  difficult  it  is,  to  separate  these  two  things  one  from  the  other."— 
Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Without  a  material  breach  of  anj  n\:"—Id.  "  The  great  source  ol  looemen 
of  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  it  an  injndieioua  use  of  tehat  are  termed  tynomymous  teords." 
—Bia^  cor. ;  also  Uurrojf.  "  Sometimes  one  article  Is  improperly  used  for  tne  other." — Santeni 
car. 

"  Satire  of  sense,  alas  t  can  Sporus  feel  i 
Who  breaks  a  butterfl;  upon  the  wheel  ?  " — Pope  cor. 
Lbsson  v.— Mixed  Examples. 

*•  He  hath  ao  delight  in  the  strength  of  a  horse." — Uaturin  cor.  "  The  head  of  it  would  be  « 
universal  monarch.  -— Buffer  eor.  "  Here  they  confound  the  material  and  the  formal  obieet  of 
fUtb."— AveAw  cor.  "  The  Irish  [Celtic]  and  <Ae  ScoftuA  Celtio  are  one  language ;  the  Wdsb, 
the  Cornish,  and  the  Armorican,  are  an  avitt."~Dr.  Murray  cor,  "  In  a  uniform  and  perapicv- 
ons  manner."— /d.  •>  Scriptusx,  n.  Appropriately,  and  bv  way  of  distinction,  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  fAe  New  Testament ;  the  Bible.'^— IFe&stercor.  "In  two  separate  volumes,  entitled, 
•The  OldandNewTesUments.'" — Waylandcor.  "The  Scripturea  of  the  Old  and  <A«  New  Testa- 
ment, contain  a  revelation  from  Qod." — Id.  "  Q  has  aUoayt  a  a  after  it ;  which,  in  words  of 
French  origin,  is  not  Bounded."— H'tbon  cor.  *•  What  should  we  say  of  such  a  one  i  that  he  is 
regenerate?  No." — Hoplantcor.  "Some  grunmarisns  subdivide  the  vowels  into  simple  and 
compound." — L.  Murray  cor,  "Emphasis  has  been  (fiVMU  into  thevreaker  and  <Ae  stronger  cai- 
phasis."— iff.  "  Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  the  superior  and  the  inferior  emphasis." — Id. 
"  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents,  or  the  nouns  which  they  represent,  in  gender, 
number,  and  person." — Merchant  cor.  "  The  adverb  tehere  is  often  used  improperly,  for  a  rela- 
tiva  prononn  anda  preposition  " :  as,  "  Words  where  [in  which]  the  h  is  not  silent. 'wATwrr^.  fb 
31.  **  The  termination  uA  imports  diminution,  or  a  lessening  of  the  quality." — Merekaia  eor. 
"  In  this  train,  all  their  verses  proceed :  one  half  of  a  line  always  answering  to  the  other." — Dr. 
Biaircor.  "  Too  height  of  prosperity  and  glory,  unknown  to  any  former  age." — L.  Murray  car. 
**£irtJ^,  who,  which,  such  as,  such  a  one,  is  declined  as  followa." — Owiit  cor.  "When  a  vowel 
precedes  the  y,  i  only  is  required  to  form  the  plural;  as,  day,  tiay." — BucJce  cor.  •*  He  is  asked 
vrtiftt  sort  of  word  each  is ;  whether  a  primitive,  a  denvative,  or  a  compound." — British  Gram, 
eor.  "  It  IB  obvious,  that  neither  the  second,  the  third,  nor  the  foarth  chapter  of  Matthew,  ia  the 
tnt;  consequently,  there  are  not  'fimrJiTet  chapters.' "—CAiovAsU  eor.  *'8ome  thought,  whicha 
writer  wants  the  art  to  introduee  In  its  proper  place." — Dr.  Blair  eor,  "  Groves  and  meudowsart 
Me  most  pleasing  in  the  spring." — Id.  '*  The  conflict  between  the  carnal  and  f  Ae  spiritnal  mind, 
is  often  long."— Gurwy  cor,  "A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idou  of  the  Sob- 
Ume  and  the  Beautiful.^'— Biirie  cor. 

'•  Silence,  my  mqH  I  make  net  theie  Jewels  cheap, 
Exposing  to  tbo  world  too  large  a  hoap." — WaiUreor. 

CHAPTER  m.  — NOUNS. 
COBBECnOKS  m  THE  HODDICATIONS  OF  NOUKS.  - 

LSBfOK  I.— NUMBSBS. 

•'All  the  ablest  of  the  JevrishrsMMs  acknowledge  it." — Wilton  cor.  "Who  has  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  system  of  one  or  oihcr  of  our  Christian  rabbiet." — CctmfiteU  cor.  "The  seeming  cin- 
awAnrifM*  of  reason  soon  wear  off." — ColHercor.   "The  chiefs  and  ariiiee,  or  priests,  have  tks 

Sower  of  declaring  a  place  or  object  taboo." — Ba&i  cor.  "Among  the  various  tribes  of  thia  fun- 
y,  are  the  Fottawatomies,  the  Sauhe  and  Foxes,  or  Sauhiee  and  Ottogamies." — Id.  "  The 
Snawnees,  Kickapoos,  Menom'onies,  Iftainu*,  and DcUwarea,  areof  thesameregion." — Id.  "The 
Mohegans  and  .liMno^wiaa  belonged  alao  to  this  hmily."— /tf,  "One  tribe  of  this  family,  the 
Winnebagoee,  formerly  resided  near  lake  Michigan."— itf.  "  The  ether  tribes  are  the  lowavs, 
the  Ottoe$,  the  Miaaouriee,  the  Quapawt."— M.  "  The  great  Mexican  hm\j  eomprisea  the  is- 
tecs,  the  Toltecs,  and  the  Taraacoe$."—ld.  "The  Hulattoes  are  bom  of  negro  and  while  p»- 
renu ;  the  Zmn&oea,  of  Indians  and  Negroes."— /il  "  To  have  a  place  among  the  Alexandm, 
tiie  CmmttMf  the  Lotueee,  or  the  CAorlstas,— the  soouqeo  and  buteheis  of  their  feUow-creaturaa." 
—Bmyheor.  "  Which  was  the  notion  et  the  Platonic  philosopheiw  taA  the  Jewish  rMim."—U. 
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**  That  ihtj  shontdreUt*  to  the  whole  bodr  of  nriuotoe:" — Cobbett  eor.  "  What  thanks  have  ye  i 
for  elnnn*  aUo  Ion  thoit  that  love  thtta."— Bible  cor,  "  Then  are  five  raok*  of  nobility ;  dukca, 
tnorfiMMr,  aaili,  TiseooDts,  and  barons.  "—Aiaiiwr.  "Acts  whleb  wereeo  veUkDown  to  the  two 
CAorlMM." — PavM  eer.  "Courtt-martial  are  held  in  all  parte,  for  the  trial  of  the  bUcks." — Ofr> 
gervereor.  **  It  becomes  a  comnioo  noun,  and  may  have  the  plural  namber;  as,  the  two  PariA, 
the  two  Scipm,  the  two  Pompeifi."— Stamford  cor.  "  The  food  of  the  rattlesnake  is  birds, 
MQinrela,  ham,  rats,  and  reptiles." — Bal&i  cor.  "And  let  /owls  mnltiplr  in  the  earth." — Bi&le  eor, 
"Then  we  reached  the  AtAIn^,  where  eight  bujfaioet  were  graxiag." — Martincau  ear.  "  CoB>n, 
n.  a  Aodioe  fora  woman." — Worte*ter  cor.  "As,  the  £ms,  the  Cms,  the  DmA^um." — Peirce  cor, 
**  SimplidtT  is  the  mean  between  oatentatioa  and  riistieity."~Pr^  cor,  "  Ton  have  disguised 
youraelTM  like  tipataffe."-^U  Blae  eor.  oBntwho,  thatAostny  taste,  can  endure  the  incea> 
■ant  ^ttiok  retoms  of  th«  aUoee,  and  the  Utemtea,  and  the  and  the  koweven,  and  tba 

natwMuianditif  t  "—Caa^AeU  cor. 

"Sometimes,  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 
Let  ays  seem  now,  and  noM  seem  oye." — Oag  eor. 

Lbsson  II.— CasBS. 

<*  For  whose itome's  sake,  I  have  been  made  willing." — Penneor.  "  Be  governed  by  your  eonscienee, 
and  never  ask  any  body's  leave  to  be  honest."— CoUwr  cor.  "  To  overlook  nobodu't  merit  or  mis- 
behaviour."—/d  "And  Hector  at  last  fighu  his  wav  to  the  stem  of  j^foz't  ship.  — Coleridgecor. 
**  Nothing  is  lazier,  than  to  keej>  one'a  eye  upon  words  without  heeding  their  meaning." — Mmeitm 
eor.  "Sir  William  Jones's  division  of  the  day." — Id.  "I  need  only  refer  here  to  Voe^a  ncellent 
neeonnt  of  it."— Af.  "The  beginning  oi  StatjcAonu**  palinode  has  been  preserved."- /j. 
"  Though  wo  have  T^uUue'e  elegies,  there  is  not  a  word  in  them  about  Olycfta."- /d.  "  That 
Horace  was  at  TAaUm-chue's  country-house." — Id,  "That  StsypAus's  foot-tub  should  have  been 
still  in  existence." — Id,  "  How  everything  went  on  in  Horace's  closet,  and  in  Mecemu't  ante- 
chamber." — Id.  "  Who,  for  elegant  brevity't  sake,  put  a  participle  for  a  verb." — W.  Walker  cor. 
'*  The  eottntry't  liberty  being  oppressed,  we  nave  no  more  to  hope,  — /rf.  "A  brief  but  true  account 
of  thispsoo/e •principles." — Sarclaycor.  "As, The  CAwrcA'* peace,  or.  The  peace  of  theChnrch  ; 
Timl's  ^neid,  or,  The  JEneid  or  Virgil." — Brit.  Gram,  cor,  '•  Which,  with  Buhner's  Com- 
pcnd,  and  WeU*'$  Oeogrsphia  Classica,  will  be  sufficient. "-^BtirirA  cor,  "  Witness  Homer's 
speaking  horses,  scolding  goddesses,  and  Jupiter  enchanted  with  Vemia't  girdle."— /d.  Dr. 
JroMi's  Logic  may  with  success  be  read  to  them  and  commented  on."— /d.  "  Potter's  Greek,  uid 
Eennet's  Roman  Antiquities,  Strattehiva'e  and  Hettieut't  Chronology." — Id.  "  SlNO.  Alicia 
friends,  FaUx'a  property ;  Plub.  The  Alices'  friends,  The  Felixes' property." — Peirce  cor.  "  Snch  as 
BaeeAu^a  company — at  Baechiifa  festivals." — Aiameortk  eor.  "Alms's  inimitable  Tam  o'  Shanter 
turns  entirely  upon  such  a  circumstance."— iSmtf  cor.  "  Xominattve,  men ;  Oenitire,  [or  Posses- 
sive,] men'a ;  Objective,  men." — Cutler  cor.  "Jl/m's  happiness  or  misery  is  mostly  of  their 
own  making." — Locke  cor.  <'  That  your  eon's  clothea  be  never  made  strait,  especially  about  the 
breast." — la.  "Children's  minds  are  narrow  and  weak." — Id.  "  I  would  not  have  little  children 
much  tormented  abotit  puaetilioi^  or  niceties  of  breeding." — Id.  "  To  fill  his  head  with  suitable 
ideas." — Id.  "  The  Burguadisctuses  and  the  Scheiblers  did  not  swarm  in  those  days,  as  they  do 
now." — Id.  "  To  see  the  various  ways  of  dressing — a  calf's  head !  " — Shemtone  eor. 
"  He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum's  sake 
Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she." — Cowper  eor. 

LsuoN  III. — Mixed  Exavplss. 
"  SiHnon  the  teigard  was  of  this  religion  too." — Banyan  cor.  "  Mamkodizb,  n.  Coarse,  plUn, 
India  muslins." — WebOer  eor.  "  Oo  on  from  single  persons  to  families,  that  of  the  Pompeyt  for  in- 
itance."— Cbflier  eor.  "  By  which  the  ancients  were  not  able  to  account  for  phenomena." — Bailey 
eor.  "After  this  I  married  a  woman  who  had  lived  at  Crete,  but  a  Jewess  by  birth." — Jowphua 
eor.  "  The  very  heathens  are  inexcusable  for  not  worshiping  him." — Todd  cor.  "  Such  poems 
as  dmoens's  Lusind,  Voltaire's  Henriadc,  &o." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  My  learned  correspondent 
writes  a  word  in  defence  of  large  icarfa." — Spect.  cor.  "  The  forerunners  of  an  spoplexy  are  rfwtf  • 
ness,  vertigoes,  tremblings." — Arbuthnot  cor.  "Vertigo,  [in  Latin,]  changes  the  o  into  mis,  mak- 
ing the  plural  certtgUtis:  "  [not  so,  in  English.] — Chwrehmcor.  "ffoctambuJo,  [in  LaUn,]  changes 
the  0  into  intt,  making  the  plural  noctt^mui6nis : "  [not  so,  in  English.] — Id.  "  What  shsU  we 
say  of  noctambuloeaf  It  is  the  regular  Eiutlish  plural." — O.  Brown.  "  In  the  eurfous  fretwork 
of  rocks  ^nAgrottoes," — Blair  ror.  "  WMiTmakes  the  plural  toAor/s,  according  to  the  best  usage." 
—O.  Brown.  "A  few  cents'  worth  of  macarom  supplies  all  their  wants." — Balbicor.  "  C  sounds 
hard,  like  k,  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable."— 'Bhir  cor.  *•  By  which  the  viriuoaoea  try  The 
nunltude  0/  every  lie." — Butler  cor.  "Quartoea,  oetavoaa,  shape  the  lessening  pyre." — Pope  eor. 
*•  lurching  within  sqaare  royal  txw^." — Sidneycor.  "Kmi/st  should,  even  in  poetry,beuseawitii 
moderation." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "Stmiies  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mesn  objects." — Id.  "  It 
were  certainly  better  to  say,  TAe  House  of  Lords,' ibtn,  'TTie  Lords'  House.'" — Murray  cor.  "  Read 
your  answers.  Units'  figure?  'Five.'  Tern't  *Six.'  Hundreda't ^  'Seten.'" — Abbott  eor. 
"Alexander  conquered  Dariut's  army."— iCirAAam  cor.  "  Three  days'  time  wss  requisite,  to  pre- 
pare matters."— i>r.  Brown  cor.  "  80  we  say,  that  Cicero's  style  and  Sallust's  were  not  one ; 
nor  Ctesar's  and  Livy'a;  nor  Homer's  and  aesiod'a:  nor  Herodotua'a  and  Thucyd^i^'s;  aOT 
Euripides's  and  Aristophanes' s ;  nor  Erasmus's  and  BwUeus'»."—Puttenham  cor.  "  Lbx  (i.  •. 
tegs,  a  law,}  is  no  other  than  our  anceators'  past  participle  lag.  laid  down." — 7hoA«  eor,  "  Achaia's 
•ons  at  Ilium  slain  for  the  Atridte'a  sake." — Oncper  eor.  "  The  corpses  of  htr  senate  manure  the 
fields  of  ThoBuly."- j^ildMon  cor. 

**  Poisoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  fear : 
And  spotted  eorpaea  Ind  the  frequent  Uer."— Drydlm  ear. 
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CHAPTER  rv.  —  ADJECTIVES. 
CORRECriOXS  m  the  PORUB  of  COMFABISON.  ftc. 
Lbsbon  I.— Dbgbebs. 

I  lutTe  the  tmI  excuse  of  the  moit  kotutt  sort  of  bankntpts."— CmsI^  eomettd,  "  The  mtatt 
konoxtrabi*  part  of  talk,  U,  to  gire  the  oocuioo." — Bwxm  eor.  "  To  gire  bun  <ne  of  themeat  modtti 
of  his  own  proverbs." — JB«r«tap  eor.  "  Our  UnauaRe  is  now,  certainly,  mots  jmptr  and  raon 
tetntU,  than  it  was  fbm«^T.*'-~£«nw(  eor.  "  WUeb  will  be  of  the  grwatm*  and  most  fre^memt 
use  to  hin  in  the  world."— Zocie  cor.  "  The  aame  Is  notitied  in  the  matt  omriJtrtAU  places  in 
the  diocese." — WMtgift  eor.  "  But  it  was  the  mori  drtadful  tight  thatever  I  saw." — Btmyan  eor. 
"  Four  of  the  oidett,  soberest,  and  discieeteat  of  the  brettuen,  cn  esen  for  the  occaaioD,  shall  rcfn* 
late  \X."^Locke  cor.  "  Nor  can  there  be  «a.y  clear  anderBtanding  of  any  Aoman  aathor,  eepeciallj 
9t  mort  aneietU  time,  withont  this  skill." — W.  Waik*rcor.  "  Far  the  mosf  ^Mu-n«d  of  the  OreeJu." 
-'Id.  "  The  mart  learned  thou  ait,  the  humbler  be  thou." — Id.  "  He  is  none  of  the  best,  ot 
moit  honeat." — Id.  "The  mott  pr^er  methods  of  eommunicatins  it  to  others." — Bmtn  rar. 
<■  What  hesTen's  great  King  hath  mwAtMSf  to  send  against  us." — MiUon  tor.  "  Benedict  is  net 
the  ffoat  toiAope/U  husband  that  I  know." — S/takipeare  cor.  "  That  he  shoold  inmedJately  de 
all  the  meaneat  and  mott  tr^fiinif  things  himself." — Hay  eor.  "  I  shall  be  named  among  the  moM 
rmovn'dot  women."— ifimn  cor.  "Those  hoTe  the  mcMl  tnvmfite  heads  for  nil  parpoeea."— 
jiankim  eor.  "  The  mere  wretched  are  the  contemners  of  alt  helps."— B.  Johmm  eor.  I  will 
now  deliTer  a  of  tiie  moat  proper  and  wtoit  naturat  considcratioiu  that  belong  to  this  picee."— 
Watton  cor.  "  Tbe  ww*i  mortal  poisons  practised  by  the  West  Indians,  kave  some  mix  tore  ef 
the  blood,  fat,  or  flesh  of  man." — Bacon  eor.  "  He  so  won  upon  him.  that  he  rendered  him  <ne 
of  the  mott  faithful  and  most  affectionate  alUes  the  Modes  ever  had." — Roiiin  cor.  "  *  Yon  sec 
before  you,*  aays  be  to  him,  '  the  moat  devoted  eerrant,  and  the  most  AufA/WaUr,  yon  ever  bad."* 
—Id.  "  I  chose  the  mott  Jtoarithutg  tree  in  all  the  park."— CSewiqr  eor.  Whldi  he  placed,  I 
thinkt  some  centuries  earner  than  aid  Julius  AfUcanus  afterwards."- Koln^pAraite  eor.  **Tki 
T^NT,  the  moat  noted  rirer  of  lUXy. "—Littleton  eor. 

"  To Jitrthett  shores  th'  ambrosial  spirit  flies."— Piips^ 

—  ■ '    "  That  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 

Seems  wlseft,  vtoriMeet,  disoreetest,  beet."— Jtf*Ato»  cor. 
Lbsson  11.— Mixed  ExaiiPLBa. 
"  During  the,/nf  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence." — Taylor  cor.  "  To  the  first  of  tbcec 
dirisions,  my  last  ten  lectures  have  been  devoted." — Adams  eor.  "There  are,  in  the  twenty-lb«r 
states,  tiot/ewer  than  aiity  thousand  common  schools."— O.  Taylor  eor.  "  I  know  of  nothing 
which  gives  teachers  more  trouble,  than  thiswsnt  of  firmness."- Irf.  *'  I  know  of  nothing  etie  that 
throws  such  darkness  over  tbe  line  which  seoirates  right  f^om  wrong." — Id.  "  None  need  thi* 
purity  and  this  simplicity  of  langoage  and  taought,  more  than  doet  the  inttructor  of  a  cowimn 
achool*'~Id.  "  I  know  of  no  other  periodical  that  is  so  valuable  to  the  teacher,  as  the  Annals  sf 
Education." — Id.  "Are  not  these  schools  of  the  highest  importance  ?  Should  not  every  icdi- 
▼idual  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  character  and  conmtion  }  " — Id.  "  If  instruction  were  made 
a  liberal  profession,  teachers  would  feel  more  sympathy  for  one  an  other."— Id.  "  Nothing  it 
more  intereatitw  to  children,  than  novelty,  or  change." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  ofAer  labour  wkwk 
affords  so  much  happiness  as  the  teacher's." — Id.  "  Their  school  exercises  are  the  most  pleasaat 
and  agreeable  dutiet,  that  tbey  engage  in."— /d.  "  I  know  of  no  exercise  more  beneficiu  to  tbe 
pupil  than  that  of  drawing  maps.^' — Id.  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  which  our  district  schools  are 
more  defective,  than  they  are  in  the  art  of  teaching  grammar." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  frfA«r  tmth 
of  Imowledffc,  so  easily  acquired,  as  history." — Id.  "  I  know  of  no  other  school  exereito  for  whi^ 
pupiU  usually  have  such  an  abhorrenee,  as Jor  composition."— /if.  "  There  is  nothing  Memfm/ 
to  our  fellow-men,  which  we  should  respect  more  taeredly  than  their  good  name." — Id.  "Swiy, 
never  any  other  creature  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious  man." — Conj/reve  eor.  "  In  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  mariner  and  the  shade  of  the  deceaaed."—Phil.  Muteum  cor.  "  These  niaater-woriu 
would  still  be  less  exeeWtat  laA  Jhuthed." — Id.  "  Every  attempt  to  staylaee  the  luigasgerf 
potiahed  eonversation,  renders  oni  phraseology  inelegant  and  clumsy."— /rf.  "  H«re  are  a  few  ef 
the  mott  mtpleatant  words  that  ever  blotted  paper." — Shaitpeare  cor.  With  the  most  eaay  and 
obliging  transitions,"— Broome  ror.  "  Fear  is,  of  all  aSecUons,  the  Uaet  apt  to  admit  aoyeec- 
ference  with  reason."— /foo/:«r  cor.  "Most  chymists  think  glass  a  body  mm  dfxtructihlr  than 
gold  itself." — Shyle  cor.  "To  part  with  wthaeicd  edges,  and  bear  back  our  barge  undinted-"— 
SAoA.  cor.  "Erasmus,  who  was  an  undtyo^eti  Roman  Catholic,  was  transported  with  this  paasage." 
—Additoneor.     "There  are  no  than  five  words,  with  any  of  which  the  sefltence  m^kt 

have  terminated." — Campbell  cor,  "Theonei  preach  Christ  of  contention ;  but  tbe  of  Aers, of  love." 
Or,  "  Tbe  one  party  preach,"  &c. — Bi'Uc  cor.  "  Hence  we  find  lees  discontent  and  fewer  heait- 
bumings,  t^tn  where  the  subjects  are  unequally  burdened."— /f.  Home,  Ld.  Karnes,  cor. 

"The  serpent,  ttibiUst  beast  of  all  the  field."— Jtftftw*.  P.  I,.,  B.  ix.  L  86. 
"  Thee,  Serpent.  nAtlert  beast  of  all  the  field, 

I  knew,  bnt  not  with  homan  voice  indued." — Id.  P.  L.,  B.  ix,  1.  ML 
"How  much  more  grievous  would  oor  lives  appear. 

To  reach  th'  tighi-huntb^h,  than  the  eightieth  year ! DsdAmis  eor. 
LBStoK  III.— Mixed  Examples. 
•*  Bmtui  engaged  with  Anns ;  and  so  fierce  was  the  attack,  that  they  pleroed  eoeil  atJker  at  At 
same  time." — Lempriere  cor.  "  Her  two  brothers  were,  one  after  the  other,  turned  into  stone."— 
Knmeteor.  *' Noansareoften need asadjecrives ;  as,  A^oMring.anfoercnp." — Lenmieeor.  "Fin 
and  water  destroy  eocA  other." — IFanosfmcAf  cor.  "  Two  negatives,  in  English,  destrov  emeh  eUm, 
or  are  eqoiTalent  to  an  affirmative."— Z«utfA,  Jfurmy,  tt  tu.  eor.  "  Two  negatives  OMtioy  saeA 
other,  and  are  genetally  equiralent  to  on  affinuative."- XthtAamanif  Fritoiteor,  "  Tm  negatins 
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destroj  mcA  tither,  and  make  sn  affinnaUve."— ^'nf  cor.  "  Two  nej^atiTea  destroy  »aeh  oOur, 
boing  eqniTalaat loan  aAriDatiTe."— -fYvri  ear.  "  Two  otyeciH.  resembliDg«iieAo(A«r,  areraeaeiited 
to  the  imagination." — ParJctr  eor.  "  Mankind,  in  order  to  hold  converai*  with  one  an  otner,  found 
it  neoessarjr  to  giTe  names  to  objects." — Kirktuim  cor.  "Verivaiive  words  ueibntud  from  (Arir 
primiiivea  m  Tariont  ways." — Cooper  cor.  "There  are  many  diflhrnt  ways  of  deriving  words  one 
Jirom  an  other." — Mwrraif  cor.  "  When  several  verbs  hare  a  joinl  ixnutrvction  in  a  sentence,  the 
auxiliary  is  uaaally  eapntted  with  the  first  only." — Frott  eor.  "  Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the 
■ante  nominative  case,  and  comimff  in  immediate  tucceaaion,  are  also  separated  by  the  oomma."— 
Murray  et  al.  eor.  "  Two  or  more  adverbs,  coming  in  immettiate  avcceaaion,  must  be  separated  by 
CAe  comma." — lidem.  "  If,  however,  the  lico  members  are  very  closely  connected,  the  comma  is 
ttnneceMart/."—Iiiiem.  "  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  o/A«rs,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleas- 
ing sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  gencrout  man,"— Z..  jifurrav  cor,  *'  Several  veibs  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  coming  in  meet— ion,  and  having  a  common  depenaence,  are  also  divided  by  commas." — 
Comiy  eor.  "  The  several  words  of  wnicb  it  consists,  have  so  near  a  relation  one  to  an  other."" 
JUWniy  af  cor.  "  When  two  or  more  verbs,  or  two  or  more  adveifaa,*  occur  in  Mwwedi'ato  wmoawtm, 
wtd  have  a  common  dependence,  they  must  be  separated  by  the  comma."^GMniucor,  "Onenowi 
frequently ./bU»i«  another,  both  meaning  the  same  thing.  — Sanbomcor.  "Ana  these  two  teases 
mar  thus  answer  each  other." — R.  JohnMtmcor.  "  Or  some  other  relation  which  two  objecto  bear  to 
«0rA  other." — Jamieoon  eor.  "  That  the  heathens  tolerated  one ano/Aer,  is  allowed." — A-  FuHercor. 
**And  yet  these  two  persons  love  each  other  tenderly." — E.  Reader  cor.  "  In  the  six  hundred  and 
flnt  jmT."—  Bible  cor.  "  Nor  is  this  arguing  of  his,  any  thingytat  m  reiterated cXunom."'— Barclay 
«or.  "  In  several  of  them  the  inward  life  of  Christianity  is  to  befound." — Id.  "  Though  Alvarez,  Dee- 
pavter,  and  others,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  plural."— A.  Johnson  cor.  "  Even  the  most  dissipated  and 
•hameless  blushed  at  the  sight."— Z.emprtere  cor.  "  We  feel  a  higher  satisfaction  in  surveying  the 
life  of  animals,  Man  {in  eontemplatintf]  that  of  Y^tables."'~J<iim«M»i  <w.  '*  But  thia  man  u  ao 
JmiUfravght  with  malice." — Barclay/ eor.  "That  X  suggest  some  things  eonoemtag  the  moiC 
jm]Mr  means." — Dr.  Blair cer. 

"  So,  hand  in  hand,  they  jMiased,  the  lovelint 

That  ever  tfet  in  love's  embraces  met." — MiUon  eor. 
"Aim  at  attpremacy;  without  auch  h^ht, 

Will  be  for  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long."— eor. 


CHAPTER  v.  — PRONOUNS. 
CORRECrnONS  IN  THE  FORMS  AND  USES  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Lesson  I. — ReLATtvEa. 

*<  While  we  attend  to  this  pause,  every  appearance  of  aiwjsong  must  be  carefuUv  avoided." — 
Murray  cor.  "For  thou  shalt  go  to  all  to  whom  I  shall  send  thee."— J5(6fe  cor.  "An!  how  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  me,  had  I  spent  in  retirement  these  twenty-three  years  during  lohicnJ. 
have  possessed  my  kingdom." — Sanborn  cor.  "  In  the  same  manner  in  which  relative  pronouns 
and  their  antecedents  are  usually  parsed."— /ti.  "  Parse  or  cjq>lain  all  the  other  nouna  conAiitwtf 
in  the  examples,  afier  the  very  manner  o^ the  word  which  is  parsed  for  you." — Id.  "  The  passive 
verb  will  always  Aace  the  person  and  number  that  belong  to  the  verb  be,  of  which  it  is  in  part  com- 
posed."— Id.  "You  have  been  taught  that  a  verb  must  always  agree  in  person  and  number  with 
its  subject  or  nominative."—/!'.  "A  relative  pronoun,  also,  must  always  orcein  person,  m  nura- 
btf ,  and  even  mgender,  with  its  antecedent" — Id.  "  The  answer  always  agrees  in  case  with  the 
pron/mn  which  awis  the  question." — Id.  "One  sometimes  represents  an  antecedent  noun,  in  the 
Aeflaite  manner  of  a  personal  pronoun."  \ — Id,  "  The  mind,  beins  carried  forward  to  the  time  at 
tchicA  event  is  to  happen,  easily  conceives  it  to  be  present."— /(I.  "  Savb  and  satiho  are  \ati- 
dom  to  be]  parsed  in  the  manner  tn  which  except  and  excbptiko  are  [commonly  explained].^* — 
Id.  "Adverbs  qualify  veri«,  or  modify  fA»>  meaning,  a<  adjectives  fwz/i^  nouns  [and  describe 
things.]"— /rf.  "  The  third  peraun  singular  of  verbs,  terminates  in  s  ores,  like  the  plural  number 
of  nouns."— iiif.  "  He  saitb  further :  thut,  '  The  apostles  did  not  baptize  anew  such  persons  as  had 
been  baptised  with  the  iMptism  of  John.' " — Barclay  cor,  "  For  we  icAoUve," — or,  "  For  we  tliat 
areaJioe,  are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus  sake."— Bible  cor.  "  For  they  who  believe  in 
Ood,  must  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works." — Barclay  cor.  "  Nor  yet  of  those  tr/w  teach  things 
that  they  outiht  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — Id  "  So  as  to  hold  such  bound  in  heaven  as  they 
bind  on  earth,  and  such  loosed  in  heaven  as  they  loose  on  earth."— /<i.  "  Now,  if  it  be  an  evil, 
to  do  any  thing  out  of  strife ;  then  such  things  as  are  seen  so  to  be  done,  are  they  not  to  be 
avoided  and  forsaken?" — Id.  "All  such  as  do  not  satisfy  themselves  with  the  superficies 
of  religion." — Id.  "And  he  is  the  same  in  subs>ance,  that  he  was  upon  earth,— fAe  sam« 
in  spirit,  soul,  and  body."— /d.  "And  those  that  du  not  thus,  are  such,  aa  the  Cbnrch  of 
Rome  can  have  no  chanty  for."  Or :  "And  those  that  do  not  thus,  are  persona  toward  whom 
the  Church  of  Rome  can  nave  nu  charity." — Id.  "  liefoce  his  book,  he  places  a  ^reat  list 
of  what  he  accounts  the  blasphemous  assertions  of  the  Quakers." — Id.  "And  this  is  what 
he  should  hare  proved."- /c'.  "Three  of  whom  were  at  that  time  actual  students  of  phi- 
losophy In  the  university."- /t'.  "Therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  whomaoeeer  ***  to 
force  the  consciences  of  others."— /rf.  "  Why  were  the  former  days  better  than  these  ?  " — Bible 
cor.  "  In  the  same  manner  in  which  "—or,  better,  "  Juat  aa — the  term  mg  depends  on  the  name 
books." — Peirce  cor.  "Just  as  the  term  house  depends  on  the  [preposition  to,  understood  after 
the  adfeetive]  near."— /d.    "  James  died  on  thoday  on  which  Henry  returned."— /rf. 

•  Thiits  thedoetrlneof  HurTay,an(l  hishnndred  ci>p>litB  ;  but  It  is  by  no  mtaos  g«ncrallrtms-  Ittstiueof 
■dvarbs,  only  irhen  they  si*  connected  by  conJuneiloDs  ;  and  hModi  applies  to  two  words,  ualsss  ibe  cooJuDctloa 
wbkb  mi^  be  said  to  connect  tbtm,  be  supprensd  and  understood.— 0.  Bsowit. 

t  Bxample :  "  ImperiiKl  arttenWloii  eomce  not  so  moch  from  bad  dt^im,  as  firom  the  abase  af  good  onea,**— 
Porter'a  Amdfaia.  Usr*  oaci  repMsents  Mfoiu,  and  prevenU  unpleasant  lepsttllon.— 0.  Biewi. 
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LuiON  II.— Dbclbhsimi*. 
■*  Otbbb  mtkes  the  planl  othbbs,  when  It  ii  fimnd  withont  it$  mlMtuitivc."~-Pr»MC&w  car. 
"  But  Am,  hers,  owt,  yourt,  ud  theira,  have  evidently  tlie  fonn  of  the  pMsettire  t»me."-^£ewek 
eor.    "  To  the  Saxon  poaieiaiTe  cuaet,  Kav,  vrt,  eower.  hira,  (that  u,  kert,  own,  yowr*,  tJkan,) 
ire  have  added  the  <,  the  characterlatic  of  the  poianiive  case  of  aouuu."— Id.    <*  Upon  the  nam 
of  Jesn*  Chriit  our  Lord,  both  t/t^rs  and  oun." — Friends  eor,   "In  this  pUee,  Hit  it  clearlr 
prrferableeitherto  Herorto /ft." — Harrueor.  "ThatroRi^hleertrfyoHmnake*  a  pretty  woraan'i 
heart  aeA«." — Additoneor.    "  Leit  by  aov  tneaoithia  libertyofymirtbeeoine  a  •tumbUsft-bloc^.*' 
Biblteor.  "  First  iienon:  Sing.  I.  my  or  mine,  me;  Flur.  vre.ouror  oura,ni." — Wi&ur  and  L,tnmm 
ton  cor.  "  Second  person :  Sing.  inon.tAvor  thine,  thee;  Ptur.  ye  or  ^oa,  your  or  ymcn,  yon." — fid. 
**  Third  person :  Sing,  she,  A«r  or  A«r«,  oer ;  Flur.  ther,  tAetr  ortAnn,  them." — lid.  <'So«b&llyt 
■erra  sUrauBers  in  a  land  that  is  not  youn." — Auibr,  BancB,  Kt  al.  :  Jer.  v,  19.  '*  Second  person. 
Singular :  Nom.  f  Aon,  Posa.  thy  or  tnine,  Obj.  (A«e." — Fto$t  ccr.  "  Second  person.  Dual :  Kom.  Gyt, 
ye  two ;  Oen.  Incer,  of  you  two ;  Dat.  Inc.  incrum,  to  you  two ;  Acc.  Inc,  you  two ;  Toe.  Kala  ine,  0 
jetwo ;  Abt.  Inc,  incrum,  ft-om  you  two." — GwiU  eor.    "  Second  person,  Plural :  Kom.  Gc,  ye; 
Oen.  Bower,  of  you,-  Dst.  Eow,  to  you;  Acc.  Bow,  you;  Voc.  Eala  ge,Oye;  AM.  Eow.  frvm 
you." — Id.    "  These  words  are,  mine,  <At»«.AM,  Aer«,  ourt,your$,  their;  and  whote." — Card*U «ar. 
''  This  house  is  ourt,  and  that  is  yourt.    TTteirt  is  very  cotamodious."— Jfurroy's  Gram.  p.  t&. 
"And  they  shall  eat  up  My  harvest,  and  thy  bread :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thy  herds.**— 
Bible  cor.   "IFAoeiier  and  Whichever  are  thus  declined:  Stng.  Nom.  whoever,  Foia.  scAoMrrr, 
Obj.  whomever;  Flur.  Nom.  whoever,  Poss.  wAo<ei«r.  Ohj.  whomever.    Sinft.  Nom.  vrtiichevs, 
Foss.  (tmn/tn^/^  Obj.  whichever;  Flur.  Nom.  whichever,  Poss.  (mtniing,)  Obj.  whichever. 
Cooper  eor.    "The  compound  personal  prononns  are  thus  declined:  Sing.  Nom.  myself,  Posa. 
(wantinff,)  Obj.  myself;  Plur.  Nom.  ourselves,  Poss.  (teantinff,)  Obj.  ourselves.    Sing.  Horn. 
thyself  or  vonrself.  Fobs,  (wanting,)  Obj.  thyself,  &c." — Perley  eor.    "  Every  one  of  us,  each  fe 
Mmtelf,  laoanred  to  recover  hira.'* — fiulney  cor.    "  Unless  when  idea*  of  their  opposites  manifrdly 
suggest  tHemtelvet."—Wrwht  eor.  *■  It  not  only  exists  in  time,  but  is  ittelf  time." — Id,   "A  nom- 
tion  whteh  the  action  ittel/w\  palpably  emi/Wv,'*— itf.  **A  difficulty  sometimes  presents  itt^."— 
U.  "ThayaresonietimeseiplanationsinlAemsBlwB."— /rf.   "Oars,  rours,  T^etr*,  Hten,&^'~- 
Barrett  cor. 

"Theira,  the  wild  cAom  of  false  felicities  ; 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true."— Foun^,  N.  Tk.,  H.  viil,  L  1100. 

Lbbsoh  III. — Mixed  Exahflbs. 
"  It  is  the  boast  of  Americans,  without  distinction  of  parties,  that  their  goTprnment  it  the 
most  free  and  perfect  thai  exisU  on  the  earth."— i)r.  Allen  ear.  "  Children  that  ue  dnti^l  ta 
their  parents,  enjoy  great  prosperity." — Sanborn  eor.  "The  scholar  that  improves  Us  time, sets 
an  example  worthy  of  imiution." — Id.  "Nouns  and  prononns  that  signify  the  same  penoa, 
place,  or  thing,  agree  in  case."— Cooper  cor.  "An  interroj^ative  sentence  is  one  tAat  aski  s 
question."— M  "  In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  that  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other,  the 
order  of  time  should  be  duly  regarded." — Id.  "  The  sarae  observations  thatakow  the  effect  of  the 
article  upon  the  participle,  apnear  to  be  applicable  [also]  to  the  pronoun  and  participle."— Ifarr^ 
cor.  "  The  reason  tehy  they  tiave  not  the  same  use  of  them  in  reading,  may  be  traced  to  the  my 
defective  and  erroneous  method  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught."— ia.  "Ecer  tince  rrawn 
began  to  exert  her  powers,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in  every  breast, 
without  a  momcnt'R  suspension  or  pause." — Id.  et  al.  eor.  "  In  speaking  of  aucA  at  greatly 
delight  in  the  same."— Pci;»  cor.  "Except  Attn  io  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out  the  golden 
■ceptie,  that  he  may  live."— £ti^  cor.  "But  the  same  day  on  which  hot  went  out  of 
Sodom,  It  rained  Are  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all." — Bibit  ear. 
'*  In  the  next  place,  I  will  explain  several  eotutrwtiona  of  noans  and  pronouns,  that  have 
not  yet  come  under  our  notice." — Kirkham  cor.  "Three  natural  distinctions  of  time  are  all 
tkcU  can  exist." — Hall  cor.  "  We  have  exhibited  such  only  as  are  obviously  distinct ;  and  fAdr 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient." — ifurray  et  at.  cor.  "The  parentheiii 
encloses  t  phrase  or  clause  that  may  be  omitted  without  materially  injuring  the  connexion  ^  thr 
other  members." — Hall  cor.  "  Consonants  are  letters  that  cannot  be  sounded  without  the  aid  of 
a  vowel."— BueAe  cor.  "  Words  are  not  mere  sounds,  but  sounds  that  convey  a  meaning  to  tli« 
mind." — Id.  "  Nature's  postures  are  always  easy ;  and,  tchat  is  more,  nothing  but  your  own  will 
can  put  you  out  of  them." — Collier  cor,  "Therefore  ought  we  to  examine  our  own  se^rei,  and 
prove  oarotonaelcea" — Barclay  eor.  "Certainly,  it  hud  been  much  more  natural,  to  have  dirided 
Active  verbs  into  Immanent,  or  (Aom  vAom  action  is  terminated  vnthin  itself,  and  Transient,  at 
MosewAose  action  ia  terminated  in  something  without  ^elf."—R.  Johnson  cor.  "This  is  suehn 
advantage  at  no  other  lexicon  will  afford."- Dr.  Taylor  eor.  *■  For  these  reasons,  such  ItbcttiH 
are  taken  In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  with  tiioae  words  toAtcA  are  of  the  most  general  and  fkeqaent 
use." — Pike  cor,  "  WhUe  ne  olffeet  to  the  inios  which  the  antiquarian  in  laiigaace  would  impost 
on  us,  we  must  obo  enter  our  protest  against  those  aufAort  spAo  are  too  food  of  umoTationa."- 
L.  Murray  cor. 


CHAPTER  VL— VERBS. 
CORKECnONS  IN  THE  FORMS  OF  TERBS. 

LbBSOK  I.— PBBTBBm. 

"  In  speaking  on  a  matter  which  touched  their  hearts."— PAiV.  Museum  cor.  "  Though  Honea 
publiahea  it  some  time  after." — Id.  "  The  best  subjects  with  which  the  Greek  models  funiMiJ 
bim." — Id.  "  Since  he  attached  no  thought  to  it." — Id.  "  By  what  slow  steps  the  Oreek  alpha- 
bet reached  ita  perfection." — Id.   "  Because  Ooetbe  wisAerf toereet  an  affectionate  memoriaL"— iilL 

But  the  Saxon  ftonns  soon  Artgiped  away."— /ti.   "  It  speaks  of  all  the  town*  that.paridUiBtht 
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ffe  of  Philip." — Id.  '*  This  enriched  the  written  language  with  new  wordf ." — W.  "  He  merelyfttr- 
tthed  hia  friend  with  matler  for  laughter." — Id.  "  A  cloud  aroae,  and  «tomwd  the  light."— ^wi^ 
or.  *■  She  «j^ip«cl  ipadillo  ioher  breait" — Id.  "  I^wuetJ  the  hand." — la.  "  The  tjtui^Hrifiped 
ae  to  the  akin;  Hj  akio  he^yerf,  mj  hair  he  eropptd;  At  head  and  foot  mj  body  U^iptd." 
~ld.  * '  I  aee  the  ^cateat  owls  in  tou.  That  ever  tcrioched  or  ever  flew." — Id.  "  I  »at  with  de- 
ight.  From  morning  till  night." — Id.  "  Dick  nimblj  akipped  the  gutter." — Id.  "  In  at  the  pao- 
rr  door  thii  moro  lalij^Md." — Id.  "Nobody  living  rver  toNcA«f  me,  but  yon."— FK,  Walter eor, 
'Prtment,  I  ahip ;  Preterit,  I  ahipped;  Perf.  Participle,  ahipped."— ^.  Murray  cor,  "  Then  the 
ing  aroie,  and  tore  hia  garmenta.'' — Bible  cor.  "  when  he  Ufied  up  hia  foot,  he  knew  not  where 
le  ebould  set  it  next." — Bunyaneor.  "  He  HJied  up  hia  apear  against  eight  hundred,  whom  he 
tew  at  one  time." — Bible  cor.  •'  Upon  this  chaos  rode  the  distreaaed  ark." — Burnet  cor.  "  On 
rhose  foolish  honesty,  my  practices  rada  easy." — Shakepeare  cor.  "That  form  of  the  first  or 
■rimoRenial  Earth,  which  rote  immediately  out  of  chaos."— Gurnet  cor,  "  Sir,  how  cami  it,  yon 
lave  helped  to  make  this  rescue  i " — SKak.  cor,  "  He  tvore  be  wntid  rather  lose  all  his  father's 
mages,  than  that  table."— PaocAam  cor.  "  When  our  language  (iro;)parf  its  ancient  terminations." 
—Dr.  Murray  cor.  '*  When  themselves  they  titA]^e<^." — MiUoncor.  "ButlcAois  rather  to  do 
has." — Barclay  cor,  "  When  he  pleaded  (or  pled)  against  the  parsons."— eor,  "  And  he 
hat  saw  it,  bore  record."  Or  :  *<  And  he  that  saw  it,  bare  record," — John,  xix,  35.  "  An  irregn- 
ar  verb  hM  one  more  variation ;  as,  drive,  driveat,  \drivetk^  drivaa,  drove,  wviwri,  driving,  driven." 
-MaU,Harnaoiieor.  •'Besld«thatvillage,Uannibali>tteA«dbiseunp."— IT.  WaUureor.  "Htt 
'etched  it  from  tnaVm."—Id.  "  He  eigiped  with  his  momlng-gown  oa."—Id.  "  There  itamped 
itt  aacrwd  name." — Barlow  eor, 

"Fix'd*  on  the  view  the  great  diacoverer  stood, 
And  thus  addreea'd  the  messenger  of  good."— Bor&w  cor. 

Lesson  II.— Hissd  Examples.  ' 
"Three  frflemen  Nwra on frtoi " — or,  **  wmtrecettn^  fA^trfna^— at  the  dateof  our  laat  infor- 
Batitm." — Editor  cor.   "  While  the  house  tsos  bialdinff,  many  of  the  tribe  arrived," — Cox  eor. 

*  Bat  a  foundation  has  been  laid  in  Zion,  and  the  church  ia  hutt — (or,  continuea  ta  be  built — ) 
ipon  it." — The  Friend  cor.  "And  one  fourth  of  the  people  are  recetvinff  education."— -E.  I.  Mag, 
■or.  "The  present  Henaei]  or  that  {form  of  the  verb]  whtch  [expreatet  whai]  xmom  doing." — JSeci 
»r.  "  A  new  churcu,  called  the  Pantheon,  is  about  being  completed,  in  an  expensive  style." — 
Thompaon  cor.  "  When  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  grown  considerably." — Murray  cor.  *'  I  know 
rhat  aruggedand  dangerous  pathIAar«gotioto."— Duncan  cor,  "  Tou  m^Af  as  imU  preach  ease 
o  one  on  the  rack." — Locke  cor.  "  Tbnu  hast  heard  me,  and  haat  become  my  salvation." — Bible 
•or.  "  While  the  Elementary  Spelling-Book  waa  jn-eparing  (or,  icaa  in  progreaa  of  preparation)  for 
the  press." — Cobb  cor.    "  Language  &u  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct  -Vamt'sson  cor. 

*  If  the  plan  hat  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  author's  wishes."— AoA&i'iu  cor. 
'  The  vial  of  wrath  is  still  pouring  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast." — Ckriatian  Ex.  cor.  **  Christiauity 
\a4  become  the  generally-adopted  and  established  religion  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire."— Gur- 
wy  eor.  "  Who  wrote  before  the  first  oentuiy  had  elapsed."— /rf.  "  The  original  and  analogical 
brm  hat  grown  quite  obsolete."~£.oic(A  cor,  "Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  kaoe 
lerished." — Murray  cor.  "  The  poems  Aotl  got  abroad,  and  loere  in  a  great  many  hands." — 
Waller  cor.  "  It  is  more  harmonious,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to  say,  '  The  bubble  ia  ready  to 
urat,'  "'—Cobbett  cor.  "  I  drove  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love." — Shak.  cor.  "  Se  viri- 
iter  expedivit.— Cic.  He  haa  played  the  m^n,"-— Walker  cor.  "  Wilt  thou  kilt  me,  aa  thou  (ft'cW 
he  Eg  vptian  yesterday  ? " — Bible  cor.  "And  we,  methovght,  {ot  thought  7,1  looked  up  to  him  from 
lar  hill." — Cowley  cor.  "  I  fear  thou  dott  not  think  ao  much  of  the  best  things  as  tnou  ought." — 
Vemoircor.  "  When  this  work  was  commenced." — l^rightcor.  "  Exercises  and  a  Keji  to  this 
rork  are  o&out  being  prepared."— /d.  "  James  is  loved'by  John."— /d.  "  Or  that  which  ia  ex- 
libited,"— H,  "He  waa  smitten."— W.  "  In  the  passive  noice  we  say,  'I  am  loved.'" — Id. 
'  SubjnnctiTe  Mood :  Itlbe  smitten.  If  thou  be  smitten,  If  he  be  smitten."— /(f.  "  I  ahall  not  be 
ible  to  convince  you  how  superficial  the  reformation  is." — CAalmera  cor,  "  I  said  to  myself,  I 
Aotf  be  obliged  to  expose  the  foUy." — CAatotteeor.  "  When  Clodius,  had  he  meant  to  return 
hat  day  to  Rome,  most  have  arrived."—^.  Q.  ^dlama«or.  *■  That  the  fact  haa  been  done,  it 
ifing,  or  will  he  done." — Peirce  eor,  "  Am  I  to  be  instructed  ?  " — Wrwht  eor.  "  I  ekooae  him." 
—la.  "  John,  who  reapected  bis  father,  was  obedient  to  his  commands.*'- farrstt  eor. 

"  The  region  ecAoes  to  tho  clash  of  uitM."--Beattie  cor. 
"  And  litat  on  high,  and  mak'st  creation's  top 

Thy  fooutool;  and  beholdat  below  thee— all."— FoUoi  eor. 
**  And  see  if  thou  canal  punish  sin  and  let 

Mankind  go  free.   Thou  failat — be  not  surprised." — Idem. 

Lesson  III. — Mixed  Examples. 
"  What  follows,  might  better  Aoeefteen  wanting  altogether." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "This member  of 
he  sentence  might  mueh-better  have  been  omitted  altogether."— /c^.  "  One  or  the  other  of  them, 
berefore,  m^Af  better  have  been  omitted."— 7d.  "  The  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the  sen- 
ence  might  better  have  been  dropped." — Id,  "  In  this  case,  thtrmight  much  better  be  omitted." 
-Id.  "  He  mwAf  better  have  said  '  ihe  produetiona.' " — Id.  "The  'Oreeks  aacribed  the  origin 
•f  poetry  to  (hphens.  Linos,  and  Muscus."— /<f.  It  *oa»  noticed  long  ago,  that  all  these 
Ictitious  names  nave  the  sane  number  of  syllables."— PAt/.  JftMeiMH  eor.  "When  I  found  that 
le  had  committed  noihing  worthy  of  death,  I  determined  to  send  him." — Bible  eor.  "  I  teouJd 
ather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God." — Id.  "  At  fbrsnidi,  I  wish  the  Lordiww&l  open 

*  rroDi  tbs  fore*  of  haUt,  or  lo  pment  tht  poaribllltj  of  a  Iklss  prmiauelalloD,  tbess  ocular  eoutraeaaDs  are 
ill  sontdtnM  carsfUlr  made  ia  pilatlnc  posti^  ;  bat  tbay  are  not  very  Inportaot,  and  mom  modara  aDthors,  ta 
Mir  ^nlsn.  disregard  them  alleiailMV.  In  coneeUng  short  poetical  sxamplss,  I  sbaUlnsenetal  takaaopartte- 
lsr  pslM  to  dlKiapdsh  Ihsm  Aon  pmsa.  All  nesdflil  eortraetlens  howmr  will  be  prswrvsa,  and  aowellmsi 
Iso  a  iiitHal  Istlar,  to  show  whsi*  toe  author  ooBmanesd  a  Una. 
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their  •jM."  Or,  better :  "Mm/  the  Lord  open  (or,  I  pray  the  Lord  to  open)  their  ejt*." — Bm 
elaycor.  *' It  would  AaM  made  our  poMo^  over  the  river  Terr  difficult." — Waiiejf  ear.  **V« 
should  not  Aar0  been  able  to  carry  our  great  gam."~Id.    "Othenwoatd  have  qqestiosed  ov 

Srudenee,  if  we  had." — Id.  "  Bewar*  thoa  not  BBOAaABBD;  L  e.,  Beware  that  thoa  lieM 
windle— or,  iM<  thoudvntuHe — into  a  mere  Csear." — Barrit  eor.  "Thoa  raUitdtt  {ar,faA 
iarlj,  thou  raittd)  thy  voiee  to  record  the  atratagenu  of  needy  hwoes."— .rfr6«nno<  or. 
"  Life  AwrrMa  off  ^^ace;  thioe  la  alnoat  ooiw  already." — Colliereor.  *"  How  anfortimate  bii 
thn  accident  made  ne !  *  cria  such  a  me.  —Id.  "  The  muie  that  soft  and  aiehly  weae  the  <n.* 
-"PoUokeor  "  A  man  might  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue."— Botton  eor.  "  I  heard  thecaajW 
now,  thou  not  that." — Shak.cor.  In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  tboumMiff,  (or,  fumbul*, 
thou  cried,)  Indeed!" — Id.  "But  our  eara  AaK«  grown  familiar  with  */  have  wrote,'  *l  Im 
drottA,' Are.,  which  are  altogether  as  ungrammaiical." — Lotolh  et  al.  cor.  **The  eoort  whh 
teuiom  before  Sir  Roger  came."— ^drftfon  cor.  "  She  needt — (<»-,  if  you  please,  neid — )  be  do  mm 
with  the  jaundice  pea9e»»ed."—SK<iJt  cor,  "  Besidea,  you  fonnd  fault  with  our  rictuals  one  to 
when  you  teere  here." — Id.  "  If  spirit  of  other  sort,  So  minded,  AafA  (or  Aoa)  o'erleap«d  tltat 
earthy  bonnds."— Jtft/tom  cor.  "  It  wouid  have  been  more  rational  to  have  forhorme  this."— Bw 
einy  eor.  "A  student  ts  not  master  of  It  tilt  he  has  seen  all  these." — Dr.  Mmrray  eor.  "  Tk 
nu  justice  shall  sttmmon  the  party." — Brewardeor.  Mow  what  Aa«  beeone  of  thy  fonncr  W 
and  humour  ?  " — Spe^.  cor.  *'  Young  stranger,  whither  wandertt  titon  )  "—BurtiM  ear.  "  Srn. 
Prei.  It  I  loTe,  If  thou  bne.  If  he  love.  Imp.  If  I  loved.  If  thou  loved.  It  be  loved."— Umsftnt 
cor.  "  Sdm.  If  I  do  not  love.  If  thon  do  not  love,  If  he  ito  not  love." — Id.  *•  If  he  hat  comnniiri 
sins,  they  shall  bo  forgiven  him." — BiMecor.  "  Subjunctive  Mood  of  thp  verb  to  caU.  secAod  |w- 
son  singular:  If  thou  ca//,  (rarely.  If  thou  (fo  ooif,}  If  thou  called." — IliUy  cor.  "SubjaortiTc 
Mood  of  the  verb  to  love,  second  person  singular :  If  thou  love,  (rarely,  If  ihoa  do  love,)  KtbK 
loted." — jBuWoiu  eor.  I  was ;  thou  wasi ;  he,  she,  or  it,  was :  We,  you  or  ye,  they.  w«e."- 
WMtecor.  "I  taught,  thou  (auyAtM/,  (familiarly,  thuu  tou^A^,)  he  taught."— door  n>/'.  "Vi 
say,  *  If  it  nun,'  'Suppose  it  rain,'  '  Lest  it  rain,'  'Unless  it  rain.'  This  manner  of  speaking  i> 
called  the  Scbjunctite  Mood." — Weld  cor.  "  He  has  arriTed  at  what  is  deemed  the  a^ 
manhood." — Priestley  cor.  "He  might  much  better  hare  let  it  alone." — TboA^ror.  "Hewm 
better  withoat  it.  Or :  He  viould  be  better  without  \X."'~~Lopke  cor.  "Hadxt  thon  not  bees  b<. 
Or :  if  thou  hadst  not  been  by.  Or,  in  the  familiar  style  ;  Had  not  thou  been  bv." — Sitak.  mt. 
*'  I  learned  geography.  Thou  learned  arithmetic.  He  learned  graounar."— Fu/lrr  ror. 
the  sound  has  ceased.'^ — Sheridan  cot.  Present,  die ;  Preterit,  died ;  Petf.  Pnrtieiple  dwi"- 
SixEngUgh  Grammars  corrected. 

"  Thou  bow'dst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fear^dst  none."   Or : — 
"Thou  bowed  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  feared  none."— Po/ZoA  cor. 
"  Thou  loohst  upon  thy  boy  as  though  thou  ffuest'd  it." — Knoteiet  cor. 
"  As  once  thou  slept,  while  she  to  life  was  formed." — Milton  cor. 
"  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock'a  nest. 

But  may  ima{nne  how  the  bird  was  hilled  f  " — Shak,  ear. 
"  Which  might  nave  well  become  the  beat  of  men." — Idem  eor. 


CHAPTER  Vn.  — PARTICIPLES. 
CORRECTIONS  IS  THE  FORMS  OF  FARTICIPI^ 

LeasoH  I.— Ibreoclars. 
"Many  of  your  readers  have  mistaken  that  passage." — Steele  eor.  "Had  not  my  dof  of  i 
steward  run  away." — Addison  cor.  "  None  should  be  admitted,  except  he  bad  broken  his  coUu-bau 
thrice." — Id.  "We  could  not  know  what  was  written  at  twenty." — tFoBereor.  "  IhavevniM. 
thou  hast  toWffen,  he  haa  written;  we  have  terittm,  you  have  tmffen,  they  have  written,"— Aikt^- 
"As  if  God  had  spoken  Ms  last  worda  there  to  his  people."— fiarv&iy  cor.  "  I  hadlike  tahmnw 
in  that  ship  myself." — Obseroer  cor.  "  Our  ships  and  vessels  being  driven  out  of  the  bartooibj 
a  storm. "—/FirfcAinMMt  cor.  "He  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the  ancient  author  would  harernRMi 
had  he  written  in  the  same  langut(ge."~Bo/i>i^frro£«  cor.  *'  When  his  doctrines  grew  too  ttnu; 
to  be  sAoAen  by  bis  enemies." — Atterburg  cor.  "  The  immortal  mind  that  hath _^jr»otfflh<iiB»a- 
tion,"— 'Mi/ton  cor.  "  Orease  that's  stccated  (or  steeat)  from  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw  iats 
the  flarae." — Shalt,  cor,  "  The  court  also  was  chidden  (or  chid)  for  allowing  such  quefUoos  tt  bs 
put." — Stone  cor.  "  Ho  would  have  spoken."— Hilton  cor.  '*  Words  iutencoveit  (or  inietweit^ 
with  sighs  found  out  their  way." — Id.  "  Those  king^  and  potentates  who  have  etrired  (or  tfnm.  i" 
— Id.  "  That  even  Silence  was  taken." — Id.  "And  envious  Darkness,  ere  they  could  ntaia, 
had  stolen  them  from  me." — Id.  "  I  have  chosen  this  perfect  man." — Id,  "I  sAatf  a»ivr^  tUih 
yon  have  swum  in  a  gondola." — Shah.  cor.  "  The  fragrant  brier  was  woven  (or  weattd)  betwcd." 
—Dryden  cor,  "  Then  finish  what  you  have  heg%m."-^Id.  "  But  now  the  years  «  nnmerouni^ 
have  run." — Pope  cor.  "Bepeata  your  verses  vrvttws  (or  «er»()  on  glaasea." — Priareor.  *'Wbofcf 
turns  have  risen."— Id.  "  Which  firom  great  authors  I  have  fubn?*— /A  **Bve&tlui«heskMH 
have  fallen."— Id. 

"  The  snn  has  ris'n,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Just  as  if  Partridge  wen  not  dead."— .'fwi/it  eor. 
"And,  though  no  marriage  words  are  spoAen. 
They  part  not  tiU  the  rmg  is  broken."— Swift  tor. 
Lesson  II.— Requl&bs. 
"  When  the  word  is  stripped  ttt  all  the  terminations." — Dr.  Murray  eor.    " Forgive  bim, 
his  head  \»eracked."—SmJicor.   "For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  ensinecrAeMerf  (or  Aoi^"" 
his  own  petar."— SAoA.  eor.  "As  great  as  they  are,  I  waa  nwned  Vf  thrfr  nottar."— ary 
*'  If  he  should  now  he  cried  down  sisee  bis  ebange."- /<if.    ^'■Difped  over  bead  and 
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ebt."— /rf.  "WeMethenition'tereditfTMeAM^."— /<f.  "BocawtheyflndthelrpockeUpK-Afld." 
—J€i.  "  O  what  •  pleuure  muvd  with  pain ! " — Id.  "And  only  with  her  brother  tinked."—fd. 
'  Becaiue  he  n«'er  a  thonjtht  allowed.  That  might  not  be  confiMed." — Id.  "  My  love  to  Sheelah 
I  more  firmly  Jijxd."—Id.  "The  obierrations  onneW  to  -them  will  be  intelligible."— PAi7. 
•tttactm  cor.  "  Those  eyes  are  always Jtxed  on  the  ceneral  principles." — Id.  "  Laborious  con- 
Bcturea  will  be  bamuhed  from  oar  eonmetitariea." — Id.  "  Tiridates  waa  delbroned,  and  Phraatea 
rm«  reettabluhed,  in  lus  atead."— ii£  "A  Bonwn  who  wu  atUulud  to  Anguitus."— /d.  *'  Nor 
taould  I  have  spoken  of  it,  unless  Baxter  bad  talked  aboat  two  auoh."— /rf.  "And  the  reformers 
if  language  have  generally  nuhed  on." — Id.  "Three  eentories  and  a  half  had  then  elapied  since 
ho  date.'  —lb.  "  Of  sticb  criteria,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  there  is  an  abundance." — Id. 
*  The  English  have  aurpatsed  eTcrr  other  nation  in  their  services." — Id.  "  The  party  ttddressed  is 
lext  in  dignity  to  the  speaker," — Harria  cor.  "  To  which  we  are  many  times  heated.'' —  IK.  Walk- 
V  ear.  "But  for  him,  I  should  hare  looked  well  enough  to  myself." — Id.  '*Wby  are  you 
TesK^,  '  ^  frown  ? " — ilikoncor.  "ObtmdinE  false  rules  Brmutal  in  reason's  garb." 
— /A  *<  Bnt,  like  David  equipped  in  Saul's  armour,  it  is  encnmberea  and  oppressed."— Oninp- 
>cU  cor. 

"And  when  their  merohants  are  blown  up,  mieraeksd. 
Whole  towns  are  east  away  in  storms,  and  •errofeerf. ' '—Butler  cor, 

LusoK  III.— Mixed  Examples. 
'*  The  lands  are  held  in  free  and  common  soorage."— TVumiii// «r.   "A  stroke  isdhuro  nnder 
such  words."— a)Me<t'«Gr.,lBt  Ed.  "It  isrtrupAcven,  with  astrickle."— IK.  Walkercor.  "Whilst 
I  was  wandering,  without  any  care,  beyond  my  bounds."— /f^.    "  When  one  would  do  something, 
unless  hindered  by  something  present." — R.  Johntm  eor.    •'  It  is  used  potentiallv,  bnt  not  so  as 
to  be  rendered  by  these  aigaa, '—Id.    "  Now  who  would  dote  upon  things  hurried  uown  the  stream 
thus  fast  ?  "—ColUer  eor.    "  Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  growth." — Milton  ror.    "  0 !  ye  mis- 
took, ye  should        matched  his  va.nA."—Id.    "  Of  true  virgin  here  dtMtre»aed."—Id.    "  So  that 
they  hare  at  last  come  to  be  $ti^»tHtaed  in  the  stead  of  it." — Barclay  cor.    "  Though  ye  hare  UUn 
amnntt  the  pats."— cor.     "And,  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  \eaX  plucked  oS."—Seotft 
Bible,  and  Alaer'i.    "  Brutus  and  Caisius  Have  ridden,  (or  rode,)  like  madmen,  through  the  gates 
of  Romi." — SAak.eor.    *'  He  shall  be  tpit  upon." — Bible  cor.    "And  are  not  the  countries  aoow 
fiowed  still nItuUMf  between  the  tropical " — BrntUy.   ""Sot  tricked tudfrmmeedM  she  waa  wont, 
Bnt  kerchiefed  in  a  comely  elond."— JfWon  eor.    "  To  satisfy  his  rigour,  Satisfied  never." — Id, 
**  With  him  there  cnieified." — Id.   "  Th'  earth  cumbered,  and  the  ^ng'd  airdonUrf  with  pinnn." 
— Id.  "And  nnw  their  way  to  Garth  they  had  dCTcn'crf." — Id.  "  Not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  soil 
Bedropped  with  blood  of  Oorgon." — Id.     "And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  toeeed." — Id.    "  The 
cause,  alas!  is  quickly  (7«MffM^."—Aei/i(  cor.    *'  The  kettle  to  the  top  waa  Aoued.  or  hoiated."—Id. 
"  In  ehaina  thy  syllables  are  linked."— Id.    "  Bather  than  thus  be  overtopped.  Would  yon  not  wiah 
their  laurels  erop/wcff" — Id.     "  The  rtprkn,  or  conjoixbb,  is  a  little  line  drawn  to  connect 
words,  or  parts  of  words." — Cobbett  eor.    "In  the  other  manners  of  dependence,  this  general  rule 
ia  eometimes  broken." — R.  JoAnton  cor.    "  Some  intransitive  verbs  may  be  rendered  transitive  by 
means  of  a  preposition  prejlxed  to  them." — Orant  cor.    "  Whoever  now  shonld  place  the  accent 
pa  the  fir«t  syllable  of  Valeriw,  would  set  erery  body  a  laughing." — J.  Walker  eor.    "  Being 
mocked,  teoorged.       upon,  and  crucified."— (ncmey  eor, 

*'  For  rhyme  in  Oreece  or  Rome  was  never  known, 

Till  btmfroat  horde*  thote  states  had  otKrthrotcn."—RoicommoH  eor. 
"  In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drowned. 

If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  the  crowned."    Or  thtis  :— 
"  In  my  own  Thames  may  I  be  drown'd  dead. 
If  e'er  I  stoop  beneath  a  orown'd  head."— JSwi/t  eor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. —ADVERBS. 

CORRECTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  FORMS  OF  ADTERBS. 

"  We  can  much  more  easily  form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat.  "—£J<a*rcorr«cf«f.  "  When 
he  waa  restored  agreeablg  to  the  treaty,  he  was  a  perfect  savage." — Wetttier  cor,  •'  How  I  shall 
acquit  myself  wmftfy  to  the  importance  of  the  trial." — Duncan  eor.  "Can  any  thing  show  your 
Holiness  how  unworthy  yon  treat  mankind  i  "—thieti.  cor.  "  In  what  other,  consistently  with 
reason  and  common  sense,  can  you  go  about  to  explain  it  to  him  i  " — Lowth  cor.  "AgreeablyUt 
this  rule,  the  short  vowel  Shevanas  twoeharacteis." — IVilaoti  cor.  "  We  shall  give  a  remarkably 
fine  example  of  this  flsnre." — See  Blair's  Rh^.  p.  156.  "All  of  which  ia  most  abominably  false  " 
— Barclay  cor.  *'  He  heaped  up  great  riches,  but  passed  his  time  miserably,"— Murray  eor,  "He 
is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simply." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "Attentive  only  lo 
exhibit  his  ideas  c/eaWy  and  onict/y,  he  appears  dry." — Id.  "Snch  words  as  have  the  most  liquids 
and  vowels,  glide  the  most  softly.''  Or:  "Where  liquids  and  vowels  most  abound,  the  uttetanee 
is  softest." — Id.  "  The  simplest  points,  such  as  are  most  eatilg  apprehended."— /rf.  "  Too  his- 
torical to  be  accounted  a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem." — Id.  "  Putting  after  them  the  oblique 
case,  agreeably  to  the  Frencn  construction." — Priestley  cor.  "  Where  ue  train  proceeds  with  an 
szftvflM^slow  pace."— iCame*  eor.  "  So  as  scort-e^  to  give  an  appearance  of  succession."— M 
*' That  eoneord  between  aonod  and  sense,  which  is  perceived  in  some  ezpremions,  wuf«pen(ini% 
of  arti^l  pronnnoUtion.''— /rf.  **  Comaro  had  become  very  corpulent,  previouely  to  the  adoption 
of  his  temperate  haUta." — HUckeook  eor.  "  Bread,  which  is  a  solid,  and  tolerably  bard,  sub- 
atattee."— Aqr  eor.  "  To  command  every  body  that  was  not  dressed  asj(n#)|y  as  htmselT." — Id. 
"Hanyofthem  have  scmvely  outlived  their  8athora."--J.  Wardeor,  "  Their  labour,  indeed,  did 
not  penMrate  very  de^."—WU»on  eor.  "The  people  we  miatraUif  poor,  and  snbaist  on  fish." 
—Bime  eor.  "A  teole,  whioh  I  took  great  pains,  some  years  ago,  to  make."— Awss  Mr.  **  There 
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b  DO  troih  on  sarth  better  MtabUshed  (Aon  tha  troth  of  th«  Bible."— jRiWor  ear.  "  I  Inww  of  so 
work  men  wanted  tlum  the  one  wktch  Mr.  Taylor  has  now  ftiraiihed.**— Z>r.  tfeit  opr.  **  Aat 
tberefwe  their  requeiU  are  wiAwtwitfand  reasonable."— Tlqrior' cor.  Queetionsare  mcnmuSf 
propoaed,  than  anawered  rightlj.'  — DiUwyn  tor.  "  Often  reflect  on  the  adfaatagea  yon  pocaot, 
and  on  the  (onrce  from  teaiek  thcj  are  all  derived." — Murray  eor.  "  If  there  be  no  apecial  rale 
which  requires  it  to  be  put  furtAer  fanoard." — MUnet  cor.  "The  mascnline  and  Me  neater  hare 
the  same  dialect  in  all  the  nnmbera,  especially  when  ther  end  alike." — Id. 
"And  children  are  more  busy  in  their  play 
Than  those  that  wieeliett  pass  thdr  time  away."-— Sirfiw  ear. 


CHAPTER  IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

COSBECnONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

"A  r<r&  it  so  called  from  the  Latin  vet^um,  a  word."— Bwcie  eor.  "  R«fef«iicea  are  eftn 
marked  by  letters  or  figures."— j^ldam  and  Gould  cor.  (I.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  word  wht<&  joins 
mrda  or  aeatences  together." — Lermie,  BulUoru,  and  Brace,  eor.  (2.)  "A  Conjunction  is  ased  tt 
connect  words  or  sentences  together." — B.  C.  Smith  eor.  (3.)  "A  Conjunction  is  uaedte  eaa- 
aeet  words  or  sentences." — Maimder  cor.  (4.) "  Conjunctions  are  words  nsed  to  join  wordsersei- 
ttacea,"— -Wilcox  cor.  {6.)  "A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  aentenees."— 
irCulloch,  Hart,  and  Day,  cor.  (6.)  *'A  Conjunction  joins  words  or  sentences  together." — JWar> 
itUoahand  Mitey  cor.  (7-)  "The  Conjunction  joins  words  or  sentences  together." — L.  Mmrrwf 
eor.  (8.)  "  Conjunctions  connect  words  or  sentences  to  each  other." — Wright  eor.  (9.)  "  Conjnu- 
tione  oonnect  words  or  sentences." — Wetlt  andWilcoxcor.  (10.)  '*  The  conjunction  ia  a  part  of 
■peeoh,  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences." — Wel4  cor.  (11.)  *'A  conjunction  is  a  word  nsed  Is 
connect  words  or  sentences  together."— /Vwfar  cor.  (12.)  •*  Connectires  are  particbe  OuU  naiK 
words  or  soitcnoes  in  eonatraetion."—IFeAsto* eor.  "English  Qtammar  is  miserably  taoght  ia 
onrdiatrict  schools;  the  teachers  know  little  or  nothing  aboat  it."— ^.  O.  Taylor  eor.  "Led, 
in  stead  of  prerenting  diaeaeei,  you  draw  them  on." — Locke  cor.  "  The  definite  article  tMe  is  be- 
quently  applied  to  adverbs  in  the  comparatiTC  or  the  snperlative  d^ee." — ilnrray  etoLrer. 
"When  nouns  naturally  neuta  are  assumed  to  masculine  or  feminine."— ifiirrm  cor.  **  Tbi» 
form  of  the  perftat  tense  represents  an  action  oa  eompletcly  past,  though  often  as  ^Mseat  Dcgnst 
distance  ofttme,  or  at  a  time  not  apeeiflcd." — Id.  "  The  Copulative  Cot^unethn  aerre*  ttt  eosnect 
wordt  or  elaueee,  to  at  to  continue  a  sentence,  b^  expressing  an  addition,  a  soppoeition.  a  caase, 
or  a  coneeguettee.  " — Id,  "  The  Di^unctive  Cor^unetton  serves,  not  only  to  continue  a  seotenc*  hi 
connecting  Ua  porta,  but  also  to  express  opposition  of  meaning,  either  real  or  nominal." — Id. 
we  open  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or  artiata,  we  shall  find  that  they 
abound  with  all  the  terms  necessary  to  communicate  the  obaervationa  and  disooToiai  of  timr  aa- 
thora."~-Id.  "  When  a  diajnnctivs  eotytmetion  occurs  between  a  singular  noon  or  prosovn  aad  a 
plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  wiUi  the  pitual  noun  or  pnuumn."— Ifam^  etoLeor. 
"  Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  tbrir  antecedents,  or  the  nouns  for  which  they  sund.  in  g«- 
der  and  number." — Murray  cor.  "  Neuter  Terbs  do  not  exprett  action,  and  conteouently  do  nal 
govern  nouns  or  pronouns.'  —Id.  "And  the  auxiliary  of  the  past  imperfect  at  weUaa 
ent  ienae."—Id.  •'  If  this  rule  should  not  appear  to  apply  to  every  example  that  has  "been  pro- 
duced, or  to  others  which  might  be  dted." — la.  "An  emphatical  paoae  is  nude,  alter  samethiaK 
of  peculiar  moment  has  been  said,  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the  bearer's  attention," — JfiwTWvaas 
Hart  cor.  "An  imperfect*  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  piopoeitiae, 
or  sentence."— Jlfurray  cor.  "  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  yet  its  meaning  maystSt 
be  a  secret." — Id.  "  This  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  yet,  as  to  ito  precise  aao  d(A- 
nite  idea,  this  may  still  be  a  lecreL" — Rarriacor.  "  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  becauae  the  Fientfe 
prosody  differs  from  that  of  everv  other  European  language." — Smollett  cor.  "  So  gradually 
tt  may  be  engrafted  on  a  subtonic." — Ruah  eor.  "  Where  the  Chelsea  and  Maiden  bridges  aev 
are."  Or  better :  "  Where  tbeChelsea  or  the  Maiden  bridge  now  it." — Judge  Parker  cor.  "  AdvetU 
are  words  added  to  verbs,  to  participles,  to  adjectives,  or  to  other  sdTerbe.*'— jR.  C.  Simith  eor.  "  1 
could  not  have  told  you  who  the  hermit  was,  or  on  what  mountain  he  lived."— Budte  eor.  "A> 
and  Be  (for  they  are  the  same  verb)  naturally,  or  in  themselves,  signify  being,"-— Brigktiand etr. 
"  Words  nresi^,  eitA«r  oral  or  wrtMm,  by  which  we  express  our  thoughts,  or  ideas." — Mrt-Bethmm 
eor.  "  His  fears  will  detect  him,  thai  be  shall  not  esoape."— Chmfy  cor.  "  WAo*«  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  persons  and  to  things."— H>&*(er  cor.  "  One  negative  destroys  an  other,  w  timt  IM 
are  equivaloit  to  an  affirmative."— Butfums  cor. 

"  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into  the  world, 
Than  he  has  done  his  io."-^Hadibraacor, 


CHAPTER  X.  — PREPOSITIONS. 

CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

"  Nouns  are  often  formed  from  participles." — L,  Murray  corrected  "  What  tensce  are  lormti 
fhm  the  perfect  parlidple  t  *'~'Ingeraoll  cor.  "  Which  tense  is  formed  from  the preoent,  or  root  at 
the  Terh  ? " — Id.  "  When  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  placed  before  a  pardeiple,  independently  ^  the 
reatof  the  sentence." — ChurchiWt  Gram.  p.  348.  *'  If  the  addition  consists  ^two  or  m«Ke  ward*.'* 
— JAir.  St  al.  eor.  "  The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute^  or  tiacd  independenlly  e^ihe 
rest  of  the  sentenee."- ZxwXA't  Gratn.  80 ;  ChttrchilTi,  143 ;  Bmeke%  96;  MerchmicM. «.  -Far 

•The word "*iipstfto"te not isallynsBSwaiyhsm;  flir llis  (liihisllsn  Is lins  sf  aajr  jfcnsi. m  (W ime  If 
oommoBljmnfioA.-^  Baowx. 
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be  great  efttufaction  of  the  reader,  we  »haU  prMent  a  variety  of  false  construetioni." — Murray 
or.  '*  For  jrour  aa^faction,  I  thaUprumt  you  a  variety  of  false  construction*. " — IngtnoU  cor, 
*  I  shall  here  pretmt  [to]  you  a  teale  of  derivation." — Bucke  cor.  "  These  two  mannera  of  repte- 
entation  in  respect  to  nma!ba."—Lou)th  and  ChmckiU  cor.  "  There  are  certain  adjectives  which 
eem  to  be  derived  from  verba,  taUAout  any  Tariatioo." — Lowth  cor.  "  Or  disqualify  us  for  reoeirintr 
nHtructinn  or  reproof /rem  others." — Murray  cor.  "  For  being  more  studious  than  any  other  pupa 
n  the  school." — Id.  "  Misuaderstandins  the  directions,  we  lost  our  way." — Id.  "  These  people 
educed  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  tbeir  own  power." — Id.  "  The  principal  accent  dis- 
inguishes  one  syllable  of  a  word  from  the  rest." — Id.  *■  Just  nnmbera  are  in  unison  vnth  the  hn- 
aan  mind." — la,  **  We  must  accept  of  sound  in  stead  of  aense."— /rf.  "Also,  m  $(ead  of  conmlta- 
he  uses  coimitt." — PriettUyeor,  "This  ablative  seems  to  be  governed^  a  prepoaition 
kuderstood." — W.  Walker  cor.  "Lett  my  father  hear  of  it,  by  some  means  or  other," — Id,  "And, 
resides,  my  wife  would  hear  of  it  by  some  means."— "  For  insisting  on  a  requisition  so  odious 
o  \\iem."—RoberttOH  cor,  "  Based  on  the  great  self-evident  truths  of  liberty  and  equality."— 
Manual  cor.  "  Very  little  knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired  from  the  spellinR>book." — Jfur- 
■ay  cor,  "  They  do  notcut  it  off:  except  from  a  few  words  ;  as,  due,  duly,  &c."—-Id.  "  Whether 
?a»tiing  at  such  time,  or  then  finished.  —Low/ A  cor.  "  It  hath  disgusted  hundreds  WM  that  con- 
"essioa." — Barclay  cor,  "  But  they  have  egrpgiouslv  fallen  iWothatinconveaiency." — Id.  "  For 
t  not  this,  to  Bet  nature  of  work  i " — Id.  "And,  surely,  that  which  should  set  all  its  springs  a/ work, 
s  God." — Atlerbury  cor.  "  He  could  not  end  his  treatise withoutapanegyric  on raodernleaming," 
—  Tetnplecor.  "  These  are  entirely  independent  0/°  the  modulation  of  the  voice," — J.  Walker  cor. 
'  It  ia  dear  a<  a  penny.  It  is  cheap  at  twenty  pounds." — W.  Walker  cor,  "It  will  be  despatched, 
HI  moat  oeeasiona,  vrithont  resting." — Loeke  cer.  "OA  the  pain,  the  bUsa  of  dying!" — Papt. 
■  When  the  objects  or  the  facts  are  presented  tohim." — R.  C.  Smithcor.  "  Iwill  now  present  yoa 
k  synopsis."— /cf.   "Thedisjunctiveconjunetionconnects  tror</«  or  sentences,  and  an  oppo- 

tition  of  meaning,  more  or  Ceu  direct."— -Id.  "  I  shall  now  present  to  you  a  few  lines." — Bucke 
7or.  "  Common  names,  or  substantives,  are  those  which  stand  for  things  ataorted." — Id.  "Ad- 
jectives, in  the  English  language,  are  notcariedby  genders,  numbers,  or  cases ;  their  only  infection 
i»  for  the  degrees  of  comparison."- "  Participles  ore  [little  more  than]  adjectives  formed 
from  verbs." — Id.  "  I  do  love  to  walk  out  on  a  fine  summer  evening."— /(^  "Ellipsis,  when 
applied  to  grammar,  is  the  elegant  omission  of  one  or  more  words  of  a  sentence." — Merchant 
cor.  "  The  preposition  to  is  generally  required  before  verbs  in  the  infanitive  mood,  but  ajler  the 
following  veros  it  is  properly  omitted;  namely,  bid,  d^re,  feel,  need,  let,  make,  hear,  see:  as, 
'  He  bid  me  do  it  ;^  not,  '  He  bid  me  to  do  it.' " — Id.  "  The  infinitire  sometimes  follows  than,for 
the  latter  term  of  a  comparison ;  as,  ['  Murray  should  have  known  bater  tlum  to  write,  and  Mer- 
chant, better  than  to  copy,  the  text  here  corrected,  or  the  ambiguoua  eiample  they  appended  to 
it.'] " — Id.  "  Or,  by  prefixing  the  adverb  more  or  leu,  for  the  comparative,  and  moil  or  lea»t,for 
the  superlative."- 7a.  '*A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun." — Id,  "From  monosyl- 
lables, the  comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  r  or  er." — Perley  cor,  "  He  has  parlicu- 
iarly  named  these,  in  distinction  from  others.  — Harris  cor.  '•  To  revive  the  decaying  taste  for 
anctent  literature."— ftf.  "  He  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  writing." — Hume  cor. 
"And  the  tear,  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address, 

May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile."— CVncper,  i,  216. 


CHAPTER  XI.  —  INTERJECTIONS. 

C0RRECTI0X8  IN  THE  USE  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

••  Of  chance  or  change,  0  let  not  nan  complain. "^^MtffM'f  Uinstrtt,  B.  ii,  1.  1.  "  0  thou  p*r- 
secutor !  O  ye  hypocrites  !  " — Russell's  Gram.  p.  92.  "O  thou  my  voice  inspire,  Who  tonch'd 
Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire  !  " — Pope's  Messisui.  "  O  happy  we !  surrounded  by  so  many  bless- 
ings \  "—ilerchant  cor.  "O  thou  who  art  so  unmindful  of  thy  duty  !  "—Id.  "  If  I  am  wrong,  O 
teach  my  heart  To  find  that  better  wm." — Murray's  Render,  p.  "Ecus!  evocate  hue 

Davum." — Ter.  "Ho!  call  Davus  out  hither." — W.  Walker  cor.  "  It  was  represented  by  an 
analogy  (O  how  inadequate!)  which  waa  borrowed  from  the  ceremonies  of  paganism."— Jfumiy 
cor.  "O  that  Ishmsel  might  live  before  thee  I " — iFriends'  Bible;  and  Scott's.  "And  he  said 
unto  him,  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak." — Alger's  Bible ;  and  Scotfs.  "And  he 
said  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry." — Alffer;  Gen.  xviii,  32,  "O  my  Lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray 
thee*  speak  a  word." — Scott's  Bible.  "O  Virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art!  "—Murray^s  Gram,  p. 
128.  "Ala4 !  I  fear  for  life."— See  Ih,  "Ah  me !  they  little  know  How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast 
so  vmin!"— See  Bucke's  Gram.p.87'  "0  that  I  had  digged  nmelf  a  cave ! "—/!McAer  oor. 
"  Oh,  my  good  lord !  thy  comfort  comes  too  late." — Shak,  cor.  "  The  vocative  takes  so  article ; 
it  i»  distinguished  thus  ;  0  Pedro  f  O  Peter!  O  Dios  !  0  Ood'."—Bwke  cor.  "Oho!  But,  the  rel- 
ative is  always  the  time."— Uobbett  cor.  "All-hail,  happy  men!" — Jaudon  cor.  "O  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove  I  " — Scott's  Bible.  "O  gloriou*  hope !  0  btess'd  abodel " — 0.  B,  Peiree't 
Oram.  p.  304.  *■  Welcome,  friends  !  how  jovous  is  your  presenoe  1 " — T.  Smith  ear.  **0  bliBsfiil 
days  l—^ut,  oh  /-how  soon  ye  pass !  "—Parker  and  Fox  cor. 

"Ogolden  days !  O  bright  unvalued  hours  I— 
Wbat  bliss,  did  ye  but  know  that  bliss,  were  yoon  1 AvtuiiU  cor. 
"Ah  me  I  iraat  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron ! AuNtra*  cor. 
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THE  KEY.-PART  m.-SYNTA3L 

CHAPTER  I.  — SENTENCES. 

The  first  chapter  of  Syntu,  being  appropriatsd  to  seneral  viewi  of  this  part  of  grammv,  to  a 
exhibition  of  iu  leading  doctrinee,  and  to  the  seTeraT  fomi  of  wntential  aoalyais,  with  an  appiK 
cation  of  the  principal  rulet  in  parainK*  coDtaini  no  falae  g^aninar  for  coirecUon ;  and  Ilu,  d 
oDuraa,  nothing  to  corroapond  to  it,  in  wis  Key,  except  the  title,  which  ii  here  inaerted  for  tea  • 
aake. 

CHAPTER  n.  — ARTICLES. 

COKRECTIONS  tJNDER  THE  KOTES  TO  RULE  I. 
Undbh  Note  I.— AX  ok  A. 
■*  I  have  teen  a  horrible  thing  in  the  house  of  Israel." — Bible  cor.  "  There  ia  a  harahneaa  ia 
the  foUowinit  aentences." — Murratf't  Gram.,  8to.  p.  152.  "  Indeed,  auch  a  one  ia  not  to  be  Iookr4 
for." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  If  each  of  you  will  be  duposcd  to  approve  himself  a  nseful  eitizea."— 
Id.  "  Land  with  them  had  acquired  almost  a  European  ratue." — IVtbitercor.  *'  He  endcaToared 
to  find  oat  a  wbolesome  remedy."— iVee/'ror.  "At  no  time  have  we  attended  a  yearly  mectiBgiioR 
to  our  own  aatiafaciion." — TAe  Friend  cor.  "Addison  wa«  not  a  humoritt  in  character." — Kamn 
ear.  "Ah  ne !  what  a  one  was  he !  "~~L^  cor,  **  He  was  such  a  one  as  1  never  taw  ft^^n."— 
Id.      No  man  can  be  a  good  preacher,  who  ia  not  a  useful 

which  is  too  fteqnent  with  Mr.  Addison." — Id.  "  Nobody  joins  the  Toiee  of  a  sheep  with  w 
shape  of  a  horse.*' — Locke  cor.  "A  unirersaliU  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  omiaaion  tt  tic 
article." — Prieitley  cor.  "Architecture  is  a  useful  as  well  as  a  fine  art," — Kameacor.  "  BccasM 
the  same  individual  conjunctions  do  notpreecrTe  a  uniform  signification. "—A'tiAiiip  cor.  "Sack  > 
work  required Uie  patience  and  assiduity  of  n  hermit." — Johnaon  cor,  '*  Resentment  ia  anaioaaf 
sorrow  with  malignitv." — Id.  "  His  bravery,  we  know,  was  a  high  courage  of  blasphemy." — Ftft 
cor,    "  Htssof  ;  an  herb  of  bitter  taste." — Pike  cor. 

"  On  each  enervate  string  they  tauttht  the  note 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  a  eunuch's  throat."— P(>p«  cor. 

UHDBK  NoTB  II. — AN  OR  A  with  PLrilALS. 

"At  a  wsnom  of  the  court,  in  March,  it  was  moved,"  &c.—HutcAinton  cor.  "  I  shall  relate  nv 
eonversatioaa,  of  which  I  kept  memoranda." — D.  D'Ab.  cor.  "  I  took  an  other  dictionarr. 
with  a  pair  ef  sctssois  cut  out,  fbr  instance,  the  word  Ab-VCUh."— ^.  B.  Jo/uuon  cor.  **A  peisea 
very  meet  seemed  he  for  the  porpose,  and  about  forty-five  years  old."— 6anfa'K«r  cor.  "^nd  it 
came  to  pass,  about  eight  days  after  these  sayings."— cor.  ■•  There  were  slain  of  tbret  about 
three  thousand  men." — IMaee.eor.  'tUntil  I  had  gained  the  top  of  these  white  mountains,  which 
seemed  other  Alps  of  snow." — Addiaon  cor.  "  To  make  theui  satisfactory  amends  for  att  the 
losses  they  had  sustained."— Go/cbmiVA  cor.  "As  ^firit-fruitoi  many  that  shall  be  gathefed."— 
Barclay  cor.  "  It  makes  indeed  a  little  ameiKf,  (or  some  amends,)  by  inciting  us  tooluige  people." 
— SheffiM  cor.  "A  large  and  lightsome  back  itaineay  (or  _fiigKt  of  backatairK)  leads  ap  t^an 
entry  above." — Id.  "  Peace  of  mind  is  an  abundant  recompense  for  any  sacrifices  of  interrst-"— ■ 
Murrat/ el  at.  cor.  "With  such  a  spirit,  and  such  sentiments,  were  hostilitiea  carried  on."— 
Sobertson  cor.  "'  In  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  he  had  long  lived  a  voluntary  recluse." — G.  R. 
"The  flats  look  almost  like  a  voung  f^msf," — Chnmide  cor.  "As  we  went  on,  the  coantn  fttt 
little  may  improved,  but  scantily.  "—rWeman  cor.  Whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rstva 
into  their  own  country,  after  a  emttirify  of  levemty  f/ean  at  Babylon."— itoAfn  cor.  *'  He  did  M 
go  a  great  way  into  the  country.''— Gwterf  cor. 

**A  larae  amend  by  fortune's  band  is  made, 
And  the  lost  Funis  blood  is  well  i^my'd.*' — Rove  cor. 

UMDB&  NOTB  III.— N0i;iSS  COSNECTEU. 

"As  where  a  landscape  is  conjoined  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  the  odour  of  flnTirn"  ITwiri 
cor.  "  The  last  order  resembles  the  second  in  the  mildness  of  Its  accent,  and  the  softness  of  its 
pause." — Id.  "  Before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  Me  knowledge  of  theeompaaa." — Drydeaear- 
"  The  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense  ought  not  to  be  confounded."—  Jim  trnmia.  ~U 
proportion  an  the  taste  of  a  poet  or  an  orator  becomes  more  refined."— Blatr  cor.  ■'A  sitsatisB 
can  never  be  intricate,  so  long  ss  there  is  an  angel,  a  devil,  or  a  musician,  to  lend  a  bdlpn; 
hand." — Kamc*  cor.  "Avoid  rude  spurts :  an  eye  is  soon  lost,  or  a  bone  broken." — Inst.  p. 
"  Not  a  word  was  uttered,  nor  a  sign  given." — A.  "  I  despise  not  the  doer,  but  the  deed."-"J*. 
"For  the  sake  of  on  easier  pronunciation  and  a  more  agreeable  sound."— X.oir<A  eer.  -TW 
levity  aa  well  as  tha  loquacity  of  the  Oreeks  made  them  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  tiw  ataadsid 
oif  hutory."— Bofff^droAe  cor. 

U.vDEK  Note  IV.— Awectttbb  Conkbctbd. 

*'It  is  proper  that  the  vowels  be  a  long  end  a  short  one." — Murray  cor.  "Whether  the  ptnsc 
mentioned  was  seen  by  the  speaker  a  loiw  or  a  short  time  before."— /rf.  et  ai.  "  There  are  thnc 
genders ;  the  masculine,  the  lerainine,  and  the  neuter."— Mrfatn  cor.  "  The  nombera  are  m:  Ike 
singular  and  the  plural." — Id.  et  al.  "  The  persons  sre  three  ;  the  first,  the  second,  and  tkH." 
— lidem.  "  Nouns  and  pronouns  have  three  cases ;  the  nominative,  the  possessive,  and  tke  stjcc- 
^Xn."—Comly  and  Ing.  cor.  "Verbs  have  five  moods:  namely,  the  infinitive,  (Ac  indxatm. 
the  potential,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  imperative."- £w»wiw  et  ai,  ear.  "  How  many  ankts 
haTepmnooasf  Two,  the  singuUr  and  Me  plaiaL"— Aradlsy  cw.   "To  distingai^  bnmaa> 
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interrogatiTe  and  an  exolamatorr  sentence," — Murmy  et  al.  cor.  "  The  first  and  the  last  ot  which 
an  cmtgxiund  members." — LoKth  cor.  "  In  the  lut  lecture,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  the  diffuse* 
the  nenront  and  <Ae  feeble  manner."— £/atr  cor.  "The  passive  and  Me  neuter  Terba  I  shall  re- 
serve for  some  future  conversation." — IngersoU  cor.  "  There  are  tvo  voices ;  the  active  and  tke 
passive." — Adam  et  al.  cor.  '*  Whosb  is  rather  the  poetical  than  the  regularsenitive  of  which." 
—Johnson  cor.  "  To  feel  the  force  of  a  compound  or  a  derivative  word.  — -Toum  cor.  "  To  pre- 
serve the  distinctive  uses  of  the  copulative  and  the  disjunctive  conjunctions." — Murray  a  al.  cor. 
**  E  has  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  in  most  languages.'  —Bickneli  cor.  "  When  the  figurative  and 
Ms  literal  sense  are  miied  and  jumbled  together."— -Zlr.  Blair  eor.  *'  The  Hehzew,  with  which 
the  Canaanittsh  and  the  PhtBuician  stand  in  connexion." — Clunoitf  and  Fmdtr  eor,  "  The  lan- 
guages of  Scandinavia  proper,  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish." — Fotckr  ear. 

Under  Mots  V.— AiuBOTiTEa  ComntcTBo. 
"  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path."— JUurmy  ear.  "  IHrections  for  aeqniring  a  just 
and  happy  elocution." — Kirkham  cor.  "Its  leading  object  is,  to  adopt  a  correct  and  easy 
method.  — Id.  "  How  can  it  choose  but  wither  in  a  longnnd  sharp  winter  ? " — Cowley  cor.  "  Into 
a.  dork  and  distant  unknown." — Dr.  Chalmencor.  "When  the  bold  and  strong. enslaved  hit 
fellow  man."— Ch4aott8  cor.  "  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential  to  an  ac- 
corate  and  perfect  sentence." — Murray  cor.  "And  hence  arises  a  second  and  very  considerable 
source  of  the  improvement  of  taste." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  Novelty  prodncesin  the  mind  a  vivid  and 
^reeabte  emotion." — Id.  "  The  deepest  and  bitterest  feelins  still  is  that  of  the  separation." — 
Dr.  M'Rie  cor.  "A.  great  and  good  man  looks  beyond  time.  —See  Brotcn's  Itut.  p.  MS.  "  They 
made  but  a  weak  ana  ineffectual  resistance." — P).  "  The  liRht  and  worthless  kernels  will  fioat. 
— lb.  "  I  rejoice  that  there  is  an  other  and  better  world." — lb.  "  For  he  is  determined  to  revise 
his  wt)rk,  and  present  to  the  public  an  other  and  better  edition." — Kirkham  cor.  ■<  He  hoped  that 
this  title  wouldsecore  fohim  an  ample  and  independent  authority.  "—Z„JUttm^ear.efal.  "There 
tfl,  however,  an  other  and  more  limited  sense."*--/.  Q.  Adami  cor. 

Ukobk  Note  TI.- Articles  oe  Pldbau. 
"This  distlnetioa  forms  what  are  called  the  diffuse  s^Je  and  the  concise."— 2)r,  Blair  cor.  "Two 
diflerent  modes  of  speaking,  distinguished  at  first  by  the  denominations  of  the  Attic  manner  and 
ths  Atiatie." — Adams  cor.  "  But  the  great  design  of  unitine  the  Spanish  and  French  monarchies 
under  the  former,  was  laid." — Botinybroke  cor.  "  In  the  solemn  and  poetic  styles,  it  \do  or  did]  \» 
often  rejected."— j4/^  cor.  "  They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  both  the  oqective  case  and 
the  nominative."  Or :  "  They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  both  the  objective  and  the  nomina- 
tive case."  Or :  '*  They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  nominative  cote,  and  aUo  in  the  objec- 
tive." Or:  "They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases." — Mur- 
ray'a  Gram.  8vo,  p.  148.  Or,  better :  "  They  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  both  coses,  the 
nominative  and  the  objective."— J/urray  et  al.  cor.  "  They  are  named  the  positive,  comparative, 
and  superlative  degrees." — Smart  cor.  "  Certain  adverbs  are  capable  of  taking  an  inflection ; 
namely,  that  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees." — FoaUr  cor.  "  In  the  snbjunctiva 
mood,  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  oftencarry  with  thcmafuture sense." — MwrayetaLeor. 
"  The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  first-(i>tare  tense,  of  this  mood,  are  conjugat- 
ed like  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative." — Kirkham  bettered.  "  What  rules  apply  in  parsing 
personal  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  pertonst  "-—Id.  "  Nouns  ore  sometimes  in  the  nomi- 
native or  the  objective  case  after  the  neuter  verb  be,  or  after  an  active-intransitive  or  o  passive 
vexb."—Id.  "The  verb  varies  its  ending  in  the  singular,  in  order  to  agree  with  its  nominative, 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons." — Id,  "  Tbev  are  identical  in  effect,  with  the  radical  ana 
the  vanishing  streM." — Rtish  cor.  "  In  a  sonnet,  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  line, 
uruaUy  rhyme  to  one  an  other :  so  do  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh /ines  ;  tbeninth,elevcnth, 
and  tnirteenth  Hnei;  and  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  tines."— Churchill  cor.  "The 
Iron  and  golden  ages  ore  run  ;  youth  and  manhood  are  departed." — Wright  eor.  "  If,  as  you  say, 
the  iron  and  the  golden  age  are  past,  the  youth  and  the  manhood  of  the  world." — Id.  "An  Ex- 
position of  the  Old  and  New  Tettamentt." — Henry  eor.  "  The  names  and  order  of  the  books  of 
ths  Old  and  the  New  Testament." — BibUeor.  "In  the  seeondand  third  jMrtont  of  that  tense." 
— Murray  eor.  "And  who  still  unites  in  himsdf  the  human  and  the  divine  nature." — Oumey  cor. 
•■Among  whom  arose  the  ItaUsn,  Spsnish*  Frenoh,  and  English  languages."— Jfurroy  cor. 
"  Whence  arise  these  two  niMi&srt,  the  singular  and  the  plural.*'— Bvm  cor. 

TTlTDBB  NOTB  VII. — COKBESPONQSNT  TBBMB. 
"Neither  the  definitions  nor  the  examples  are  entirely  the  same  as  his. "—IFanj  cor.  "Becanse 
it  makes  a  discordance  between  the  thought  and  the  exuesslon." — Katnet  cor.  "  Between  the 
a4}«etive  and  the  fbltowing  snbstantire."- /tt.  "  Thus  Athois  became  both  the  repository  and  the 
nursery  of  learning." — Cmzotte  eor.  "  But  thel>ench  pilfered  from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin." 
—Id.  "He  shows  that  Christ  is  both  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  God."— TAa  Friend  cor. 
"  That  he  might  be  Ixird  both  of  the  dead  ana  of  the  living." — Bible  cor.  "  This  is  neither  the 
obvious  not  the  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words." — Blair  cor.  "Sometimes  both  the  accusative 
and  the  inflnltlTe  are  understood." — Adam  and  Gouldcor.  "  In  some  cases,  we  can  use  either  the 
nomiiMtiTe  or  the  accusative,  promiscuously." — lidem.  "  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  substan- 
tive are  sometimes  to  be  understood." — Itdem.  "  Many  oj  which  have  escaped  both  the  com- 
mentator and  the  poet  himself." — Pope  cor.  "  The  verbs  must  and  otTOHT,  have  both  a  present  and 
a  past  signification." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  the  government }  "—Dr.  Waster  eor.  "  Both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers 
ooncnried  in  thoee  measures." — Dr.  Campbell  cor.  "As  the  period  has  a  banning  and  an  end 
iriUiin  itself.  It  Implies  an  inflection." — J.  Q.  Adam*  cor.  "  Such  as  ought  to  subsist  between  a 
principal  ana  on  aoeesaory." — Ld.  Sdmet  cor. 

Umdek  Note  Till.— Cobbbbfondbsce  Fscclias. 
M  Wh«  bodt  the  upward  lad  the  dowBinTd  f(Mi  eero  In  Ms  aoMid    OM  syUsbU,  thqr  Bit  eallc^ 
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aCiBCt'MPLEX,  or  Watb." — Kirkhamcor.  "The  word  that  is  uiedbothin  the  nominative  ula 
Me  objective  ca»9."—Sta^>om  cor.  "  But,  mall  the  other  moods  andtenaes,  bothof  theactiTenl 
of  the  paratTe  voice,  [the  verbs]  are  conjugated  at  large."— jtftimiy  cor.  "  Some  writera  on  gn» 
mar,  admitting  the  second-future  tente  into  the  indicative  mood,  r^fcei  it  from  the  snt^aocttte."'- 
Id.  "AJier  the  nine  oonjaneUon,  to  we  both  the  indicative  and  the  aubjonctiTe  Mood  Utti 
same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  circumatances.  seems  to  be  a  Rreat  impropriety."— M  "  Ih 
true  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  iodicative  mood  in  thia  tense."— M.  "  I  Mt 
of  his  capacitjr  to  teach  either  the  French  or  the  EagUsii  !anffuage."—Chaxolte  cor.  "It  im 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  active-transitive  andtneactiTe-intruuttiveTa^vle 
tween  the  active  and  the  passive." — Nixon  cor. 

Under  Notb  IX.— A  Sebibs  op  Tsaiu. 
"As  comprehending  the  terms  uttered  hj  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and  the  bnibandmu.'- 
Chasotte  cor.  "  They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  Humanists,  the  FUkotiiropisti,  tlr 
Pntaloxzians  and  the  Prodiictivea." — Smith  cor.  "  Verbs  hare  six  tenses ;  the  present,  this- 
perfect,  tho  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  the  firtt-future,  and  the  tecond-futvre." — Uvrmii  ttaL  ig. 
"  Is  Is  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  [from  be,  wot,  being,  been ,-  found  in]  the  indicative  mood,  pmea 
tenae|  third  person,  and  singular  number." — Murray  cor.  "  Shocld  OITS  is  an  irregulii 
fmiMitecB  verb,  {from  give,  pave,  giving,  given  ;  found]  in  the  potential  mood,  imperfect  tcM.fcti 
person,  and  plural  number." — la.    "Us  is  a  personKl  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  plortl  DBaba, 

t."-~Id.    "  Thbm  IS  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  tbifd  pBwt. 


>nasct(/in£^0n(^,  and  objective  case. 

plural  number,  matcvUne gender,  and  objective  case." — Id.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
critics,  with  all  their  skill  in  dots,  ]>oints,  and  accents,  never  had  tbe  ingenuity  to  invent  i  pw: 
of  interrogation,  a  point  of  admiration,  or  a  parenthesis."— i>r.  Wilton  cor.  "The  fifth,  task, 
lerenth,  and  eighth  vertea."  Or :  "  The  fifth,  the  sixth,  tAe  seventh,  and  the  eighth  •mw."-^ 
B.  Peirce  cor,  "  Substitutes  have  three  persons  ;  the  First,  Me  Second,  and  the  Tkird."-rK 
"  John's  is  a  proper  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  pea» 
sivecase:  and  u  governed  by  'wife,'  according  fo  Rule"  [4th,  which  Maya,  &c.}— ^tU  itf. 
"  Nouns,  In  the  English  language,  have  three  cases ;  the  nominative,  the  poesesaive,  and  tb  A 
jective." — Bar,  ana  Alex.  cor.  "  The  potential  mood  has  four  tenses ;  via.,  the  presoit,  tkt  » 
perfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect,"— /nyersofl  cor. 

**  Where  Science,  Lavr,  and  Ubertr  depend. 
And  own  the  patron,  patriot,  ana  friend." — Savage  ear. 
Undsb  Note  X. — Sfecibb  and  OBiitia. 
"The  pronoun  is  apart  of  speech*  put  for  the  noun." — PauTt  Ac.  cor.   "  The  verb  ii  a  psit 
speech  declined  with  mood  and  tense." — Id.    "The  participle  is  a  part  of  speech  derirai^ 
(A«  verb." — Id.    "The  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  verbs,  [participles,  adjeetiTei,o( 
other  adverbs,]  to  declare  their  signification."— /li   "Tike  conjunction  is  a  part  of  tpetA  itil 
^'fu  i0or<b  or  sentences  together."- /d.    "7%e  preposition  is  apart  of  speech  most  comm^I 
set  before  other  parts." — Id,    "The  interjection  ia  a  part  of  a^eech  wbieh  hetoheiu  a  n'^ 
eawrfum  or  passion  of  the  mind."— /rf.  "zXe  eaignu,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  atkM' 
— Blair  ana  Murray  cor.   "We  may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  ofntd- 
legory." — lidem.  "And  thus  have  yoa  exhibited  a  sort  of  (sketch  of  KTX."-^HamM  cor. 
may  '  imagine  a  subtle  kind  of  reasoning,'  as  Mr.  Harris  acutely  observes."— CAweAttfmr.  "Ai^ 


keep  off  his  right 

kind  of  reserved  body."— /(j.    "This  part  of  speech  is  called  Me  verb."— JKoab  nw.  "Vktt 
of  diiog  is  \t\" — Huey  cor.    "  What  sort  of  cliarm  do  thev  possess  ? " — BuJ/iONaoor. 

"Dear  Welsted,  mark,  in  dirtv  h:>fe. 
That  painful  animal,  the  mole." — Dmciad  cor. 

Under  Note  XI. — Artiolsb  not  UBQcum. 
' '  Either  thou  or  the  boya  were  in  fkult." — Comly  ear,   "  It  may,  «t  flrst  Tiew,  wpm  ts  be w 
general."— Ifurray  ef  a/,  cor.    "When  the  verb  has  reference  to  ftatore  time."— /tdHa. 

they  are  the  language  of  imagination,  rather  than  of  passion." — Blair  cor.  "  The  di^eefH^ 
lish  Grammar,  which  has  so  generally  prevailed,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  intricacy  of  ["^j 
syntax."— ^ussetf  cor,  "  Is  that  ornament  in  good  taste  ? " — Kame*  cor,  "  There  are  not  wfV 
fountaina  in  good  taste."  Or:  "  Not  many  fountains  are  [ornamented]  in  good  taste.  "—/<^ 
I  persecuted  this  way  unto  death." — Bible  cor.  "  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  u  >  *** 
tion  of  extension." — Addison,  Sped.  No.  411.  ."The  distributive  atyectivea,  each,  ertnf,  daft 
agree  with  nouns,  pronouns,  or  verbs,  of  the  singular  number  only." — Murray  oor.  "^^^^ 
by  one  woi " 
other  parti 

the  some  time." — Murray . 
eeming  them." — Ounpbell  cor,    "  Nothing  disgusts  ui  sooner  than  empty  pomp  of  Issgoil*' 
—Mtarajf  cor. 

Under  Note  XII.— Titles  and  Najibs. 
"ReisentitledtoflMKppelUtbniorfvirflsiium.''-- O.  Avmi.  "CroinininunMdtksti*^ 

•  A  port  ^fpceeA  Is  a  Mrt  a^wonb,  and  sol  MM  wsrrf  eN^.  We  oaanot  say,  that  every  pranosB, 
la  ■  pmt  of  ipiiwA,  because  the  parts  of  spsiBh  are  ewfy  ten-    Bnt  every  pnooati,  rerb,  or  o(ber*M<k* 
and,trwawUlriArietliis|enB^thsvelsnetimeBl^lndsiB)Dfla)  ' 
a :  aa,  '^A  proneua  Is  <  word  nu  tea  Mim."  Uonaj  and  otbsia  i 
OoHjuHctien  li  ■  pvt  tf^eeA,^  JkOi,  HkMx  Is  the  same  as  to  s^, ' 
a  palpable  abeohUty^.  Biowit. 


It  every  pnooati,  retb,  or  o(b«  ww. 

[  all  the  paiU  of  speech  la  the  dnpiVi  "J! 

r,  •*OM^e«rtla«sert  tTM^"**'  * 
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PraiKtor."—M,  «  Her  father  is  hononred  with  the  title  of  EarV—M.  "  The  chief  mtnitrmte  U 
■tried  Prendent,"—Id.  "  The  highest  title  in  the  sUteis  that  of  Gotemor."—Id.  "That  boy  is 
known  by  the  name  at  Idler." — mtrray  cor.  "  The  one  styled  Mujii,  it  the  bead  of  the  ministers 
of  law  and  religion."— BaZ&t  cor.  "  Ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class,  he  called 
that  whole  class  tree,"— Blair  cor.  "  For  oak,  pine,  and  aih,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  ob- 
jeeta." — M.  "  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression 
the  name  of  trope,  or  atfyHre."—Id.  The  collision  of  n  rowel  with  iti^f  is  the  most  angraeious 
of  all  combinations,  ana  has  been  doomed  to  peonllar  reprobation  under  the  name  of  hiatus."^ 
Adams  cor.  "  We  hesitate  to  determine,  whether  T^ra$tt  alone  is  the  nominatire,  or  whether  the 
nominative  includes  the  word  ^f/." — Cottbttt  cor.  "  Hence  originated  the  customary  abbreria* 
tion  of  twehe  months  into  tieetvemonih ;  otieven  nights  into  tennight;  of  fourteen  ntohts  into  fort- 
night,"— mbittr  ear.  j 

Ukdsr  Notb  XIII. — C0MPASIBOH8  AXD  ArnnKATiTas. 
■*  Ho  Is  n  bettor  writer  than  reader."— ^toi.  *■  He  was  an  abler  mathematician  thanlingDist." 
— Id.  "  I  should  rather  have  an  orange  than  an  apple." — (7.  Bmm.  "  He  was  no  less  able  or 
a  sepotiatnr,  than  courageous  as  a  warrior."— jSmoustf  eor.  "In  an  eple  poem,  we  pardon  many 
neghgences  that  wonld  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  an  epigram."— J&m«s  tor.  "  That  figure 
is  a  sphere,  globe,  or  ball." — Ctaxrchi^s  Gram.  p.  SSJ. 

UlTDBB  NOTB  XIT.— AXIBOBDEMTS  TO  WHO  OB  WbIOU. 
"The  carriages  which  were  formerly  in  use,  were  very  clumsy."—"  The  place  is  not  mentioned 


— Mur.  cor.  "That  those  who  think  confusedly,  Hhould  express  themselves  obscurely,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at" — Id.  "TAose  grammarians  who  limit  the  number  to  two,  or  three,  do  not  reflect." 
—Id.  "2^  auhatantimwhuh  end  in  tan,  are  thoae  that  signify  profeasion."  Or:  "7%om  anb- 
stantiTes  which  end  In  ton,  are  twA  as  signify  profession." — Id.  *'  To  these  may  be  added  those 
verbs  which,  among  the  poets,  WHoi^y  govern  the  dative." — Adam  and  Gould  cor.  "7Xe  conso- 
nants are  tMse  letters  which  cannot  be  soanded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel." — Bucks  eor.  "  To 
employ  the  curiosity  ot persons  skUied  in  grammar ;  "  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  grammar ;  "— 
**  of  persona  that  are  skilled  in  grammar : " — "  of  such  persons  as  are  skilled  in  grammar : "  or-~ 
"  of  those  persons  aho  are  skilled  in  grammar." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  This  rule  refers  only  to  those 
nouns  and  pronouns  which  have  the  same  bearing,  or  relation." — Id.  "  80  that  ths  things  which 
are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear."— Bible  cor.  "  Man  is  an  imitative  creature ; 
he  mar  utter  the  sounds  which  be  has  beard.  — Dr.  Wilson  cor.  "  But  those  men  wboae  bnsineu 
is  wholly  domestic,  hare  UtUe  or  no  use  for  any  language  but  their  own." — Dr,  Webster  eor. 

Uhdeb  Notb  XV. — Fabtioipul  Novm. 
"  Great  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  the  reading  of  histories." — Setoel  eor.   "And  some  at- 
tempts were  made  towards  the  writing  of  history."— Sofin^ftntAe  cor.   "  It  is  an  invading  of  the 
priest's  office,  for  any  other  to  offer  it." — LesUecor.    "  And  thus  far  of  the  forming  of  verbs."- 
W.  Walker  cor.    "And  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." — BiSle  cor.    "  For 


snd  grace  presupposes  conversion.  But  that  I  deny :  for,  on  the  contrary,  conreraionpreiiiRposM 
the  having  of  light  and  grace."— Awr&iy  eor.  "  They  cried  down  the  weuing  of  rings  and  other 
superfluities,  as  wedo.*— /<(f.  **  Whose adombig,  let  It  not  be  that  ontward adorning,  offAeplait- 
ing  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  the  jnMing-on  of  apparel."— £iA^e  eor,  *'  In  tho 
spelling  of  derivative  words,  primitives  must  be  kept  whole."— ^rt(.  Gr.  and  Buchanan's  eor. 
"  And  the  princes  offered  for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar."— iVum&.  cor.  "  Boasting  is  not  only  a 
telling  of  lies,  but  also  o/*  many  unseemly  truths." — Hheffieldcor.  "We  freely  confess  that  <A« 
forbMxing  of  prayer  in  the  wicked  is  sinml." — Barclay  cor.  "  For  the  revealing  of  a  secret,  there 
is  no  remedy." — O.  Brown.  "  He  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  composing  of  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  State."— ilo/tfn  eor. 

TJrdbb  Xotb  XVI. — Paetioiflbb,  mot  Nodns. 
"  It  is  salvation  to  be  kept  from  falling  into  a  pit,  as  truly  as  to  be  taken  out  of  it  after  falling 
m."—Barclay  cor.    *'  For  in  receiving  snd  embracing  the  testimony  of  truth,  they  felt  their  souls 


the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt,"  &c. — BotUn  cor.  "And  for  preserving 
them  worn  being  defiled."— &i»«p.  cor.  "A  wise  man  will  forbear  to  show  any  excellence  m 
tiiflcs." — Ka  met  cor.  Uirsutus  had  no  other  reason  for  raluingabook." — Johnson,  and  Wriffht, 
eor.  "  To  being  heard  with  satisfaction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  speaker  should  deliver  himself 
withease."  Perhaps  better :  "7b  &e  heard,  Ac."  Or:  "Inorderto  be  httxi,9Le."— Sheridan  eor. 
"And,  to  the  end  ^belog  well  heard  and  clearly  nnderatood,  a  good  and  distinct  artiealation  oon- 
tribates  more,  than  earn  men  the  greateit  power  of  roiee."— /dl 
"  PotmOied  purporU,  hairing  power  or  wiU; 
As,  If  yon  wouJd  bnprore  yon  sAohU  be  stilL"—lMiM  eor. 

TTmdsb  Notb  XVII.— Vaeiocs  Ebbobs. 
"For  the  same  reason,  a  neuter  verb  cannot  become  passive." — Lowth  eor.  "^period  is  • 
lAola  eaiitanee  eowplete  in  iuelf."— M.  "A  oolon,  or  member,  Is  aehief  constmotlre  part,  or  (iW 
fvwrtMf  dlrMon,  oI>  sentenee."— /A   "A  aenfeoloB,  or  hslf-flHrnbcTt  ia  a  imalbr  constractire 
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put,  or  0  snbdivUiuii  a  UDtMicB  or  a  aienber."-<-/<L  "A  nataoee  otanwnber  U  a^ti 
lubdivided  ioto  commas,  or  segments." — li,  "  Tbe  first  error  tbkt  I  voold  mention,  is,  too  am- 
ctaI  an  attentioQ  to  the  dead  unguages,  with  a  neglect  of  oar  own  turngm," — IFe&ster  tor.  "Ow 
tliird  of  the  importations  would  •upplr  tbr  demands  of  fA«  people."— /<iL  "And  eapeeially  ift  a 
gnve  tfyfe."— Jtfiirray'*  Gpom.  i,  178.  "  By  too  eager  a  pvnnit,  lie  n&  a  peat  riak  of  beins  tb* 
appointed,"— Jtfumiy  mn*.  *'I7i«Ietten  are  diTided  Into  tow»1c  and  coaeomanta."— Jftg-.  «<iL 
eor,  *'7%«  GODBonanti  are  divided  into  mntes  and  semivowels." — Itdtm.  "Thm  fizat  «t 
these  forms  is  tAa  most  agreeable  to  tbe  English  idiom." — Murrav  eor.  "  If  they  g^n,  it  ia  af  tea 
dear  a  rate." — Barclay  cor.  "A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  $teaa  of  a  nonn,  to  prevent  too  b» 
quent  a  repetition  of  iL" — Mattnaer  cor.  "  This  Tulgar  error  might  perhaps  arise  from  too  partU 
a  fondness  for  the  Latin."— ^IjA  cor.  '*  The  groans  which  too  heavy  a  load  eatorta  from  her."— 
Bitchcock  cor,  "  The  numbers  of  a  verb  are,  of  course,  t/it  singular  and  tA»  ploral." — BtKAe  cm. 
"To  brook  no  meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation,  are  indications  of  a  great  mind." — ifw* 
ray  cor.  "  This  mode  of  expresalan  rather  snita  tAa  familiar  than  tie  grave  style." — Id,  "  Tim 
Hse  of  the  word  be^  suits  a  familiar  and  low  style." — PriettUy  eor.  "Aocordiag  to  the  natorv  d  \ 
the  composition,  thv  one  or  the  other  may  be  predemioanL" — Blair  cor.  "  Tet  tbe  commoussa 
of  aock  sentencea  prevents  in  a  great  owasure  too  early  an  expectation  of  Ui*  end."-— Oa^fW  i 
eor.  "4  •ulofp'  or  a  pbilippU  may  be  pronounced  by  an  individual  of  0(u  natim  vpn  a  anijeetal  I 
on  otber."-^  Q.  AdamM  eor.  "A  French  sermon  la,  for  lAe  most  paxt,  a  warm  aaimated  axW- 
tation." — Blair  cor.  "  1  do  not  envy  those  who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  lot." — CAtfMcH 
eor.  *'  The  auxiliary  and  tfu  imneipal  united  constitute  a  tense." — Atrrof  cor.  '*  Then  sit 
•oiM  verba  wbiicb  ac«  defeetive  with  reepcflit  to  the  p«nMDt."— iriL  "  In  yoath*  habUa  of  indutty 
■rcMemoataaailyaotnirtd."— id.  "TAe  ^oatropbe  OifwadiapUMofaUttirkfitoBL''— 
BuHtoni  oor. 


<■  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  aiek." — Amym  eor.  *'  He  will  in  ae  tnm 
east  out  vhoaoecer  cometfa  unto  him."  Better :  *'  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  a»jr  thai  eome  ate 
him." — t{aU  eor.  "  He  feared  the  enemy  might  fall  upon  his  men,  vAo,  he  saw,  were  off  ttca 
m»ri,"-~Hutehituo»  cor,  "Whoeoeoer  shall  compel  thre  to  ^  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."— 
Matt.  T,  41.  "  The  idea*  of  the  author  have  been  conversant  with  the  faults  of  other  writer*-"— 
Smflcor.  **  Ton  are  a  much  greater  loser  than  /,  by  Ms  death."  Or:  <*  7%oit  art  a  much  ciwMr 
loser  by  his  death  than  /." — Id.  "  Suoh  peccadilwot  pass  with  him  for  pious  hands." — Aaralqr 
eor.  '*  In  whom  I  am  nearly  concerned,  and  loAo,  1  know,  would  be  very  apt  to  juatifV  my  whM 
procedure."— /d.  "Bo  not  think  such  a  man  as  /  contemptible  for  my  garb." — Addum  or. 
"  His  wealth  and  He  bid  adieu  to  nth  other." — Prietley  cor.  "  So  that,  '  He  ia  greats  than  /,' 
will  be  more  grammatical  than,  *  He  is  greater  than  me.' ''— M  "  The  JeauiU  had  mor*  interests 
•t  court  than  he.*'— Id.  and  Smollett  eor.  "  TcH  the  Carnal  that  I  nnderatand  poetn  better  than 
he."— lid.  "An  inhabitant  of  Crim  Tartary  was  far  more  happy  than  he."— lid.  **  My  tktber  and 
he  have  been  very  intimate  since."— ^tr  Am.  cor.  "  Who  was  the  agent,  and  wAo,  the  oti cct 
struck  or  kissed  P'—Mn.  Bethtme  cor,  "  To  find  the  person  loAo,  he  imagined,  was  concealed 
there." — Kirkham  cor.  "  He  offered  a  great  recompense  to  uhotoever  would  help  him."  Better: 
"  He  offered  a  great  recompense  to  any  one  icAo  would  help  bim."—ff«me  and  Pr.  eor.  "Thi^ 
would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  tcAosoever  (or  any  one  who)  might  exv- 
oise  the  right  of  judgemeat." — Havnei  cor.  "They  hsdpromised  to  accept  vAoM>eeer(oram[«Be 
who)  should  be  born  m  Wales." — Croker  cor.  "  We  sorrow  not  as  they  that  have  no  hope."— Jto- 
wrincor.  "If  he  8ufi*ers,  he  suffers  as  <Aey  that  have  no  hope." — la.  "We  acknowledge  that 
he,  and  Ae  only,  hath  been  our  peacemaker."— fTroHon  cor.  "And  what  can  be  better  thaa  he 
that  made  it  ?  "-—Jenkt  cor.  "  None  of  bis  achool-fellows  is  more  beloved  than  he." — Qioper  eer. 
"Solomon,  who  was  wiser  than Mey  all " — iVatton  cor.  "Those  tpAo  the  Jews  thought  wen  ths 
last  to  be  saved,  first  entered  the  kingdom  of  Ood." — Tract  eor.  "A  atone  ia  heavy,  and  the  aaal 
weighty ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  both."— BiUs  eor.  "A  man  of  hnsioeaa,  in  good  ean- 
pany,  is  hardly  more  insupportable,  than  the  whom  they  call  a  notable  woman." — Stttte  eor.  "  The 
king  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  we  may  imagine  was  no  small  prince,  restored  to  him  a  haaAed 
thousand  Roman  prisoners."- Lt/if  of  Anton,  eor,  "  Such  notions  would  be  avowed  at  this  tiaw 
try  none  bat  rosiciudaoSt  and  fanatics  as  mad  as  theji^' — CampbeWa  Rhet.  p.  303.  "  r'nViw.  aa 
I  laid,  Messieurs,  yon  ajce  the  masters,  and  not  I." — ttallcor,  "We  had  drawn  up  againat  paiBO- 
able  travellers,  who  must  have  been  as  gUd  as  we  to  escape." — Bwna  eor.  "  Stianulated,  in  um, 
'&f  their  approbation  and  that  of  better  Judges  than  tAoy,  she  turned  to  their  literatore  with  re- 
doubled energy." — Quarterly  Rev,  cor.  "I  know  not  who  else  are  expected." — Scott  cor.  "He  is 
great,  but  truth  is  greater  than  ve  all."  Or:  "  He  ia  neat,  but  tmtK  is  neater  tbaa  a«  ^  as." 
— H.JUanncor.  "Ha  I  accuse  has  entered."  Or,  by  eUipiIa  t^  the  antoeMOit,  lliu :  '*Whm\m' 
ewe  has  nitered."— ^VMete-  cor. ;  oiao  Shahneare. 


•*  Scotland  and  ihm  did  each  in  othor  llTa."- JDrydaa  oor. 
"      are  alon^ ;  here's  none  bnt  Mow  and  I."— SwA.  cer. 
/  rather  wou/d,  my  heart  might  feel  your  lovc^ 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  ses  your  courtesy." — Shak.  cor. 
"  Tell  me,  in  sadneis,  teAo  is  she  you  love  i  "—^Shai.  eor. 
'*  Bettor  b«To  nndono.  than  by  our  dwds  ao^in 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  Ae  we  serve 's  away."— iSAoi.  ear. 


CORRECTIONS  UNDER  RULE  HI;  OF  APPOSITION. 
'•)b>w>th«tfil»a,eoaie  thoii,Iata8nMkt»eovoaaat,M«eaadaia."— aerw  **Himt^^ 
tan, awaa ttwa, wa.wiU Eiaho  a oov— ant,  ttaw aad L"— Faritfas. mnwelad.    •^TW  m1«mm 


CHAFFEB  m.— GASES,  o&  NOtmS. 


CORRBCnONS  T7NDER  BTTLE       OF  NOMINATtVES. 


UI.]  En  fO  HLSS  MmVU.— MMMMrtM.  90T 

Sran,  tb*  hrntter,  tiMt  tteirfld  not  at  bMi*;  M  to  Juah,  lb«  ^aia  aum,  Mm  that  d««tl 
/*«m»  Mr.   "  NM  to  emy  mu.  tat  to  tt«  maa  of  God,  (L  e.,)  Amm  that  la  l«d  by  Um 
r  Ood."— AtfrfiwaBr.  *' Por*  admiCltef  God  to     »  enditor,  or  Aim  to  whom  At  MM 
be  paid,  and  Chmt  Him  tbat  aatlafln  or       it  on  bfhalf  of  maa  the  debtor,  thia  questiaai 
le,  wketber  ho  Mid  that  debt  as  Ood,  or  naB*  or  both  ?     Ptm  eof,      This  Lord  Jeaiw 
the  heavcBly  Maa.  the  Eiamaanel;  God  witii  tB|  we  own  and  belter*  la  t  lUm  whom  the 
iesta  raged  againtt,"  Sec. — Fox  cor.    "  Christ,  and  ffe  enicifled,  waa  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
M  addrcisn,  the  founuin  aad  AtundattoB  of  hia  hope  aiid  tnut," — E^.eor.  "Chriat, 
crucified,  la  the  head,  and  the  oaU  head,  of  the  dwrch."— iAwiiaaw  Mr.  "  Bat  if  Christ, 
crBcifled,Hth«bardaiofaeBiinwtr7,aaehdisaatro(iareaallaareaHa'nrfdad."— /dL  <*H« 
at  tM  the  leaat  latliBatioB,  Aat  htmaelf,  or  Hf  other  pnooM  wAoaeewr,  wat  the  ottjeet  of 
I." — Vine  ear.   "  Let  the  elder*  that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  doable  hononr,  eape- 
kem  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doetriae." — BibU  ear,    *'  Oar  Shepherd,  A*  who  ia  strled 
r  aainta,  will  aeaaredly  oiee  Us  aalnia  the  rloMnr." — iSsrmoM  oer.    '*  It  Baav  saeni  odd,  to 
He  anbaeriben."— AwM  cer.   "And  they  iball  bare  none  to  bury  them ;  iwy,  their  wives, 
ir  auM,  am*  Huit  dagghters;  lot  I  will  aonr  their  wiekedneaa  upon  tbem."— BtlUe  car. 
supposed  tt  neeesaary  to  aend  to  yon  Epapnroditaa,  my  brother,  and  aoaapantoa  In  labow, 
Um-BOldier,  bat  your  meaaenger,  and  Atm  that  minlatorad  to  mf  mats."— MUe  oar. 
"Amidat  the  taatnlt  of  the  rentod  train, 
Tb*  sona  of  falae  Antimaehua  were  •lain ; 
Hkn  who  for  bribes  hia  Mthleaa  cooneala  sold. 
And  voted  Helea'a  stay  fw  Fails'  nld."— Ape  ear. 
"  Sea  the  Tito  Kia^  his  iiaa  aes^  bear- 
Bis  oaly  nrais*  attends  Uie  p«raa  heir ; 
J?Mt  in  waose  aool  the  Tirioeo  aJl  etranire^ 
The  beat  good  aoa,  from  the  worst  wieked  aire>"— Jawtt  es». 
"Then  from  thy  lipa  poured  forth  a  Joyful  eoog 
To  thy  Bodeener  l-^ea,.*!  poured  along 
In  most  melodious  energy  at  praise. 

To  God.  th«  SaTtour,  Am  of  aaaicBt  days."— wirm  Okair  cor. 

CORRECTIONS  ITNDER  RTTLV  IT;  OF  POSSE8SIVS8. 
TlKDsa  NuTB  I.-— Tbb  POMBSSm  FOBM. 
m's  chief  good  ia  an  nprifffat  miod."— "  The  tranalator  of  Ait  We  ffistory  Am  the  foUow- 
;e." — WeMer  cor,  •'  The  aet,  wbile  it  gave  five  paorr'  fnll  pay  to  the  officers,  allowed  but 
ir'a  pay  to  the  tnrivatea." — U,  "  For  the  atody  of  En^iah  is  preoeded  by  eereral  yaora* 
on  to  Latin  ana  Qntk."—Id.  "  The  first,  the  CtoMr«-Mnn,  Is  Uke  JrmikolJBn'  or  jWeawa'e 
'— Ctob  eor.  '*  I  aflrm,  thai  F«ii^siB8*s  defiaitton  toboon  aader  an  Msential  debot.*'— ^ 
tU  ear.;  and  ako  Jfanuy.  "  There  is  a  ehoms  In  Avictopllmnm'M  ptoys."— Kstr  eer.  It 
■  the  same  pereeptioD  in  my  mind  as  In  Mawv."— JTiaaowt  eor.  ■'  This  afterwards  enabled 
read  Hicket't  Saxon  Grammar. " — Life  of  Dr.  Mm,  cer.  "  1  will  not  do  It  for  ien'a  aahe." 
vr.  Or :  "I  will  not  d^'t'oy  it  for  fan**  sake."— Ofit.  xvlil,  82.  I  arose,  and  asked  if  those 
Qg  infanta  were  Aer«."—ir«rt0r  cor.  "They  divide  tiielr  tlao  between  mitUnm' ahan 
!  Uvema."— i>r.  £rDini  eor,  "  The  amfeW  adoring  of  Adam  la  also  mentioned  in  the  Tu- 
~Sale  cor.  "  Qnarrels  arose  from  the  mnftara*  tnanltinR  of  ttmse  who  lost." — Id.  "  The  va- 
>ccasioned  bv  Mr.  AdamJ^i  resignation." — Adv.  to  Adamt'M  SMet.  cor.  "Read,  for  in- 
/umW>  adoieaa,  commonly  cafled  hia  Letter  to  the  King." — Adanu  cor.  "A  pcmtnal 
.e  against  the  tide  of  Hortouiut'a  tnflnenee."— /d.  *'  Wbioh,  fbr  diatinetum'a  sake,  I  shall 
vn  severally." — R.  Johiumcor.  "  The  fifth- case  i>  in  a  elanse  stgni^inn  tba  matter  of 
v."-^Id.  "And  they  took  counsel,  asd  bought  with  thsm  dwBORar'e  lUli."— Al^ar  eor. 
fbr  thy  aeruMU'  help,  and  redeem  then  for  tny  mcrey's  ■ako.'^-^swt*  car,  "  Slull  not 
ittle,  thdr  snbstanee,  and  «very  boast  of  (Aeiri ,  be  ewra  t  "—Com.  Bibui  :  Ocn,  xudv,  38: 
^gular  plural,  buUacea,  it  used  by  Bacon."— CAwrrAitf  eor.  "  Hordeeai  walked  every  day  be- 
e  court  of  the  teomm's  houas,"— &o<<  cor.  "  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  olotbing,  are  in 
looses."— ^^ar'j  Bible.  "  Then  Jethro,  Afoaer'a  father-ia-tow,  took  ZIpporah,  Jfwei'a  wifi^ 
T  two  sons :  and  Jethro,  Jfoaei'a  father-in-law,  eanw,  with  Jkis  sons  and  his  wifie,  nnM 
Sn>n*<  BAlc.  "  King  Jamet't  tranalatora  merely  revised  fbrmot  tnilslalioas."— Ams* 
Hmji  they  be  Uke  corn  on  Aoutet'  topa." —  WAite  eor. 

"And  for  bis  Maker'a  tnwua'  sake  exempt"— Jfilfon  cor. 

"  By  all  the  fame  acquirea  in  ten  yeara'  war." — Bowecer. 

"Nor  glad  vile  poeta  with  tme  crttica'  gore." — Pope  cor. 

"Man  Mi^of  a  softer  mold  is  made, 
Mot  Ihr  Us  /aaow**  mia,  bat  thsir  aid."— i)tydM  cor. 

Vmm  Nora  n.— POMMsmt  Comrkcmn. 
m  necessuy  to  have  both  the  phj/itcian't  and  the  anrgeon'a  advice."— £.  Mwra^c  Fait* 
,  Rule  x.  "This  ouUide  faahionableness  of  the  tai&T't  or  the  tiremman't  msiklng." — 
or.  "  Some  pretondlng  to  be  of  Paul's  party,  ethers  of  ApoUot't,  othera  of  CapAa«'«,  and 
(pretending  yet  highar,)  to  be  of  ChrlBt's.''--iro0i(  eor.  "  Nor  ia  It  leaa  certain,  that 
•and  IfiAon'aspelhng  agrees  bettor  with  our  pronnnelatlon." — PAiV.  JlttMumoor.  "Law*!, 
ii'r,  and  WatU't  ^irvej/ ot  the  Divine  Diapenaatloas."  Orthos:  "Law,  Edtettrdt,  and 
r,  Surveys  of  the  Divine  Dispensations."— AoyA  cor.  "And  Who  was  I^oeh's  Saviour, 
•propheU't'^-^Bayly  cor.  "  Without  any  impedlatent  bat  his  owa,  his  paretiU',  or  his 
m't  i^"—JottnUt  corrected.     James  relievea  neither  the  bofft  ni»  the  girl'a  distress. " 

|ie>iWa^rftty^y»yttP«^  'SMf,|Ma  ^|is<Icq^|^  faaOKla  bath  the  Tolgals  and  IheflafUa^ 
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— JVinnflDT.  *' John ngardf  Bcltker  Om mMfaKt Bor  tlw  papil't  •dfantage."— /d.  "Twk- 
w»rd  neither  Uie  man'i  nor  the  womtn's  Uboora." — Id.  "  She  eumioM  neither  /oaut't  » 
John's  conduct." — Id.  "  Thou  pitteet  neither  the  tenant' »  nor  the  muter'B  ininrie*."— "Vi 
promote  EnglawPi  or  Ireland's  happineet." — Id.  "  Were  Com'*  and  Abel's  oenpatiM  tk 
ume  ?"— G.  Brom».  "Were  Com  and  Abd'a  oeeopatione  the  same  }  "—irf.  "WhstntfSMi 
and  Andrew's  employment  ?  "—Id.  "  Till  be  can  read  for  himself  SarneUv^*  Uinsra  «ill  Sof- 
fim'%  aad  f  etiioniaa's  Notes." — Lc^  eor. 

"And  low  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dut 
Falls  blunted  from  eacn  indurated  heart."  Or 

*'ADd  Imtft  Mid  frimdahip'a  SnalT-pointed  dart 
Fail  blunted  from  each  indorated  heart." — OoUtmutk  eor. 

UXDBB  KOTB  III.— ChoICB  OP  FoKHS. 

"  But  tome  degree  of  trouble  ia  the  portion  of  att  men.  "-^Murray  et  at.  eor.  "  With  tkt  w 
of  Ati/a/A0r  ana  niofAer  upon  the  blank  leaf."-->^Mott  oor.  "The  general,  in  the  Bunr  e^llr 
army,  published  a  declaration. " — Hume  eor,  "  The  vote  of  the  Commona." — Id.  "  Thx  Bmk^ 
Lord».''—Id.  "A eoUeetion of  tha fauiU  tf  wriUr»;"—ox,  "AeoUectkm  of  Utenr) Jmlur- 
StDifi  eor.  "AtUt  ten  gmn^  inn"—Id.  "  PMfeniBV  hia  dlet«station  of  s«eh  prictkw  h 
tio»e  of  his  predeeoasora."— Jvp«  eor,  "  By  that  time  I  anall  htTe  ended  my  year  of  ofia.*- 
W.  W^alker  cor.  ••  For  the  sake  of  HerodiM,  the  wife  of  Aw  brother  PMHp."— Bible  and  Kv.  rr. 
"  I  endure  all  things  for  tAe  taJce  of  the  elect,  that  they  may  also  obtain  salration."— BtUn  nr 
"  He  waa  heir  to  tne  son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth." — W.  Allen.  "  The  throne  we  honour  it  Uk;* 
pV»  ehoiee."—BoUa.  "An  account  of  the  prooeedinga  of  Aiexamder'e  court." — "An  excellfBl  wm 
ftr  the  eAild  i^a  pereon  of  feuhion!" — Oil  Bias  eor.  "  It  ie  carious  enongh,  that  thiitesUwe^i 
the  Bi»hop'$  u,  itself,  ungrammatioal." — Cobbett  cor.  "  The  troops  broke  into  the  paUcc  & 
JSm0«ror  Leopold." — yimneor.  "  The  meeting  waa  caUed  by  desire  of  Bldon  ihe  judge.' ~k. 
**l1ie  occapation  of  Petar,  John,  and  ^nijfew,  was  that  of  fishermen."— Jfxmiyf  Xn.K- II 
"The  dMlttjf  of  the  renerable  preeident  of  the  Boyat  Academy,  has  lately  increased."— JCmi^ 
eor. 

Uin>BK  VOTU  lY.— Noum  WITH  FOSIXSBITBS  Plubjll. 
"  Ood  hath  not  fdnu  ui  our  reofon  to  no  purpoae." — Barclay  cor.  "  For  our  take,  no  dnK 
dtia  ii  writtea."->-^&»Us  cor,  "Are  not  health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  on  lek'' 
—Harrie  and  Jfwrvy  cor,  "  Some  aailors  who  were  boiling  their  dttmer  upon  the  shnc."-0() 
opr.  "And  they,  In  their  turn,  were  rabdued  by  others."— Pmnool  eor.  *'  Indnstrr  on  oni  ^ 
ianot  auperseded  by  Ood's  grace." — Arrouemtth  eor.  "Thar  health  perhaps  may  h  pxttrra 
••cared.'' — Lockecor.  " Though  he  was  rich,  ret  for  your soAe  he  became  poor." — See2fl9r.*n 
0.  "  It  were  to  be  wished,  his  correctors  had  oeen  as  wise  on  their  part.  — Harrit  car.  "1b 
Arabs  are  commended  by  the  ancients  for  being  most  exact  to  their  toord,  and  respectful  ta  6k 
Un^^" — Sale  eor.  "  That  is,  as  a  reward  or  aome  exertion  on  our  part." — Gmn  nr.  "Si 
that  it  went  ill  with  Moaes  for  thur  aoAe."— -A.  eor.  "All  liaie  ahaU  have  tbeirsar* la tk ton- 
ing lake."— Ifotts  cor.  '*  For  our  own  sojfce  aawdl  as  for  thine.*'— iV^.  to  WaOtr  ter,,  '«! 
diiowndng  their  abtUty  to  deteet  and  amend  errm." — L.  Mmrty  eor. 

"  This  world  I  do  renoance ;  and,  in  your  nffht. 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off." — Shak.  eor, 
"  If  yoni  relenting  ONj^  Tield  to  treat, 
Pompey  and  thoa,  in  Buety,  here  may  mcet"~JZmM  eor. 

TTkdbb  Notb  T.— PossBSfitm  vith  pAsnciFLas. 

"This  will  eaconrage  him  to  proceed  without  acquiring  the  pr^ndiee,"— AmM  tor.  "iM^f 
notice  which  they  give  of  an  action  aa  being  completed  or  not  competed."- Vv.  Hd-^- 
"Some  obstacle,  or  Impediment,  that  preTonts  it  from  taking  place." — Prieetleif  and  A.  i^'j'': 
"  They  have  apostoUcal  authority  for  so  frequently  urging  the  seeking  of  the  Spirit."— T**  J"*; 
eor.   "  Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reeuon  to  exert  its  powers  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  tnit 
— Blair  eor.    "  Now  this  they  dcriTe  altogether  from  tneir  greater  capacity  of  imitation  tai  «- 
•oriptiott."— /(i.    "This  is  ane  clear  reason  why  they  paid  a  greater  attention  to  that  cosin*' 
tton."— /d.   "  The  dialMoe  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  wUeh  was  eapaUs  of  Ml 
•et  to  notee.'^Iri.   **1r^arsiMMofCm  frigid  and  onpersaasiTe  in  poblie  diioaatsti"'* 
"  Which  is  only  a  preparaUon  foi  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us."— /dL  ""The  nonseaM  iM 
tehich,  at  relating  to  things  only,  and  having  no  declension,  needs  no  refntation."— /Wr  ^ 
"  Who,  upon  breaking  it  open,  found  nothing  but  the  following  inscription." — RoIUm  t^- 
prince  will  quickly  han  reason  to  repent  of  having  exalted  one  person  so  high."—/''-  "  ^* 
withstanding  A  s»  the  immediate  subjeot  of  his  discourse."- CAwnAttf  eor.    "  Witli  our  ddUiW* 
of  if,  at  being  syaonymons  with  tfme.**— Boo«A  cor,    "  It  will  considerably  increase  wr  ^'^J 
being  deceived." — Can^iMl  cor,   "  Hia  beauties  can  never  be  mentioned  without  'ffS^^ 
blemishes  also." — Blair  eor.    "  No  example  has  ever  been  adduced,  of  a  man  consaeotiostlT  V 
proving  an  action,  because  of  its  badness."  Or: — "of  a  man  v>ho  conscientiouslr  t^vr^''" 
action  becauBe  of  its  badness."— Gumey  cor.    "  The  last  episode,  of  the  angei  showuiK  t>  ^ua 
the  fate  of  his  posterity.  If  happily  imuined."— 5fau-  oor.  "  And  the  news  came  tomjn'^'^ 
As  and  the  bride  mre  in  DnUln.^'- IC  Eiheworth  eor.    "  Tlien  !•  wt  room  tat  the  mud  , 
any  great  effort "—BJIofr  eor.   "  One  vonld  imagine,  that  these  eritiea  never  so  mseh  » J*? 
that  Homer  wrote  tnV— Pope  cor.    "  Condemn  the  book,  for  not  being  a  geography ' 
eatue  it  it  not  a  geography." — Peine  eor,    "  There  will  be  in  manr  woras  a  transition  fro«  1*1 
the  figurative  tooeing  the  proper  signs  of  certain  ideas." — Can^Ml  cor.    "  The  docthat^ 
Ike  Pope  it  the  only  source  of  ecotesiaatical  power."— Be/.  W.  eor,    •>  This «m  the m«t  ^ 
dientiMcotMe  the  work  toot  designed  for  the  benefit  of  private  learners." — L.Mwnnar-''"'' 
wu  iom,  heemm  the  Qrammar^lteiitg  uireaiy  m  typtt  aid  not  admit  of  anlargeBieat.^'— » 
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ooBBBcnoKs  mmm  tlvle  y  -,  of  OBJEcnvES. 

ITiiDiB  m  Rma  rulv.— Tu  Osnonn  Tomit, 
'horn  •bonld  I  naet  the  other  dey  bat  my  oUt  friend  1 " — ^>ect.  eor.  "  Let  not  him  bout 
mte  on  hie  eraour,  but  Atm  that  tehee  It  oS.*'— Barclay  eor.  "  Let  none  tooeh  it,  bot  Man 
re  eleen."— So/t  eor.  "  Let  the  see  toer,  end  the  fuUnese  thereof ;  the  world,  end  thtm 
.well  ther^." — P$.  eor.  "  Pntj  be  prirate,  end  eueftal  whom  yoa  tnut."— ifrt.  Ooffk  eor. 
m  thell  the  people  know  whom  to  entrust  irith  tkefr  property  and  th^  Iflmties  ? nT.  0. 
r  cor.  "  The  cnaplain  entiemted  my  comrade  and  mm  to  drcws  as  welt  as  possible."— (Fbrftl 
"  And  Am  that  eometh  to  ma,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."— JoAn,  Ti,  37.  "Whom,  during 
reparation,  they  eonsttntlr  and  solemnly  invoke." — flofM  of  It.  eor.  "  Whoever  or  what- 
wes  as,  is  Debtor ;  and  lehomner  or  wfaatew  we  owe,  is  Creditw."— JforsA  «or.  "  De- 
K  the  eorricle  was  bis,  and  be  should  bare  m  it  wAom  he  chose."— il.  .Rose  cor.  **  The 
1,  Borke  is  the  only  one  of  alt  the  host  of  brilliant  eontemporwies,  wAom  we  can  tank  as  a 
lie  orator." — Kniactrb.  cor.  "  Thus  you  see,  how  natotaUy  the  Fribbles  and  tbe  Daffodils 
Koduced  tbe  Umtalinat  ot  our  time." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "  Tbey  would  find  in  tbe  Roman 
th  the  Se^Mia." — Id,  "  He  found  bis  wifb'a  clothes  on  fire,  and  her  just  expiring."— 06> 
cor.  "  To  present  you  holy,  and  unbtamabU,  and  vnrtprovabU  in  his  Mght." — CoIdssmiu,  i, 
'  Let  the  dlstribnter  do  bia  daty  with  aimpUcity;  the  snpeiintendent,  with  diligence;  AAn 
erfoxms  offices  of  compassion,  with  cheerfolness." — Stuart  cor.  "  If  the  crew  rail  at  the 
*  of  the  Teasel,  «Aom  will  they  mind  }  " — OtlUer  cor.  "  He  haTing  none  bat  them,  they 
I  none  hat  Asm." — Draj^on  cor. 

"  7^,  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  axraign ; 
Of  thy  eaprice  maternal  I  complain,'*— Ainw  eor. 

*'  Not  teems  he  who  It  la,  wAose  cAoriM  eonstniM 
Hit  Umgmg  mU,  but  loToa  be  knows  not  whom."—AdiUen  ear. 

Undkr  Notb  I. — Of  Vb&bs  Tranbititb. 
Hiett  it  giTes  that  sense,  snd  also  connects  aonteacet,  it  is  a  coqjanotion."- £.  Murray  ear. 
uRh  thou  witt  not  acknowledge  thj/Melf  to  guUty,  thou  canst  not  deny  the  fact  ttated."— 
'  They  speeiff  some  oMxet,  like  many  other  adjeenTes,  and  aUo  connect  sentences." — Kirh- 
or,  "A  violation  of  this  role  tends  eo  much  to  perplex  fAerw^  and  obseureMeesnse,  that 
tXtx  tam)xj  using  too  many  short  seateneee."— L.  Murray  cor.  "A  few  exerelses  are  aob- 
.  to  each  important  definition,  for  bim  [the  pupil]  to  practise  upon  as  he  proceeds  in  eea- 
ig  the  grammar  to  memory." — Nuttinff  aor.  "A  verb  signifying  an  aelion  directly  trannHo§, 
as  the  accusative." — Adam  et  al.  eor.  "  Or,  any  word  that  can  b«  cofyugated,  is  a  verb." — 
am  cor.  "  In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  a  efoie,  appears  to 
rather  carelessly." — Dr.  Blair  eor.  "  He  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
eacet  it." — Id.  "  Praise  to  God  teaches  u<  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves." — Atterbury 
This  author  has  endeavoured  to  sorpass  Au  rivaU." — R.  W.  Oreeneor.  " Idleness and^/Mii- 
ttgrue  a  man  om  soon  a$  buiiruMt." — Webtter  eor.  "And,  in  conjugating  any  esFfrv" — or,  "And 
•niny  the  eotytuationa,  you  must  pay  particular  attentioa  to  the  manner  in  whi^  these  signa 
plied." — Ktrhkam  eor.  "  He  said  Vt^inia  would  have  emancipated  Asr  s&wss  long  ago."— 
v.  "And  having  a  readiness  " — or,  "And  holding  ourttivet  in  readiness  "—or,  "And  oeing  \m 
ess — to  revenge  all  dieobedience." — Bible  cor.  "  However,  in  these  eaaee,  eostoai  generally 
aines  wAof  w  r^."— HVyAt  cor.  "  In  proof,  let  the  following  eases  he  taken,"— Id.  "  We 
marvel  that  he  should  so  speedily  have  forgotten  hie  first  principles."- "  How  should 
ader  at  the  expression, '  This  is  a  toft  question ! ' " — Id,  "And  such  as  prefer  thie  coktm, 
.rae  it  as  a  possessive  adjective." — Ooodenow  eor.  "  To  assign  all  the  reasons  that  induced 
Ihor  to  deviate  from  other  Rmnunariane,  would  lead  to  a  oeedlcse  prolixity." — Alexander  eor. 
IndioatiT*  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a  lAiay."— Z>.  Murra^t  Qfum.  p.  6S. 

tr^DBR  NoTB  II. — Ot  Vbkbs  IHTUJtsrriTB. 
his  seventh  chspter  he  «^pii<ialei  at  great  length." — Barclay  car.  "He  quarrel*  with  me 
^ueiny  some  ancteni  testimonies  agreeing  with  what  I  say."— /d.  "  Repenting  of  his  da- 
— A^meeor.  "  Henry  knew,  that  an  excommunication  could  not  fait  to  produce  the  most 
reus  effeets." — Id.  "  The  popniar  lords  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  on  the  subject."— ifrv.  iAe- 
'cor.  "  He  is  always  master  of  his  subject,  and  seems  to  fim/  with  itr'  or, — "seemalo 
\imielf  with  it."— Blotr  cor.  "  But  as  soon  as  it  amotmU  to  rsM  disease,  all  his  secret  inflrm- 
hov)  themselves."— /d.  "  No  man  repented  of  his  wickedness."- B(6/e  cor.  "  Oo  one 
f  other,  either  on  the  rigbt  hand,  or  on  the  left,"— "  He  lies  down  by  the  river"!  edge," 
He  laya  Aimee^  down  on  the  rtoer**  brink."— W.  Walker  eor.  •'  Far  some  years  past,  /aow 
lerdteifwisA  to  retire  to  some  of  onr  Amaricanplantattons."— CimJlfy  cor.  "Ifsar  tlum 
trink  firom  the  pavment  of  It."— Wart  cor.  "  we  new  ntate  an  idea,  withont  acqniring 
nmUnttion."- A^ni^Aam  cor. 

"  Yet  more ;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide, 
Then  lies  As  meekly  down,  bat  by  his  brethren's  side."— JfiUai*  eor. 

UlTDBE  Nora  III.— Of  YbMI  MUAPKiUD. 
e  parliament  coi^fiieated  the  property  of  all  those  who  had  home  arms  against  the  king."— 
for.  "  The  practice  of  cor\/lscaiing  snips  that  had  been  wrecked." — Id.  "  The  nearer  his 
Buccesses  brought  bim  to  the  throne."  Or :  "  Tbe  nearer,  through  bis  milltarv  successes, 
Toached  the  throne." — Id.  "  In  the  next  example,  *  you  *  repreeenta  '  ladiet ; '  tnerefore  it  is 
."— ffirAAam  cor.  "  The  Ant 'itt'  standi  for 'vale ;'  the  second  '  i<« '  repreaents  'stream.'" 
"  Pronouns  do  not  always  prevent  the  repetition  of  noans." — Id.  "Very  is  an  adverb  of  de- 
it  re&ifas  to  tfie  adjective  good."— Id.  "  Ton  will  pletat  to  commit  to  memory  th»  followii^ 
'aph.'*— "  Even  the  Qreek  and  Latin  pnMive  rerba  fimm  some  of  their  tenset  by  rneam 
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^  au*iUarii."—Mm'.  oar,  "  Tkf  dapontnt  vaiba  te  I>»tl>  ttw  wnpfgr  awjlivrte  to  ,^»nn 
ml  of  tltdr  t«UM."— /d.  "  I  have  no  doubt  ho  midtt  u  iriM  and  trtio  proTorba,  as  m>t  bodj  hit 
made  aiaee."— /rf.  " Jfiwuftwo  AKwry  aaaunm  la  maay  aet  ftnaa,  mantrVrOtrnMaid  ^  JUH' 
M^BhapM."— iSrUMKw.  "  Whaa  wofda  ip  appoaitioB  mre  nUmd  in  qatch  awecaaitom.'^Jfe- 
«r.  "  Whan  mmv  soeh  seiUatioea  oeeur  m  nuemnim."~'lt.  Mm.  eor,  "  VMom  lead*  k 
flpaah  wd  d»  idiat  ia  wat  proper." — Blair  amd  Mjur.  ear. 

"  JuL  Art  duni  not  Bonto,  and  a  UoBtama  I 

JtMH.  NMthcr.  Mr  sidKt.  if  citbar  thoe  iiipfaow."  Or 
«  Ntithar.  Ua  laiBft,  if^Sw  Mom  dialikA"— fikai.  oer. 

IThdbb  Notb  it.— Or  Futm  Tius. 
"lb  M,  too,  moat  b«  aUoved  tha  piivUm  of  forming  out  own  tawa."  Or :  *'  W*  too  mm 
inve  the  priTUage,"  tu.—Mturaff  c«r.  "  Fix  not  only  ii  tha  o*a  of  all  tbo  aneiaBt  poack 
aUownt  [lo]  as,"  tc:—Id.  0lnL  ''By  what  «od*  of  Morab  w  the  rifiMt  orfnviU^  dmM  imf"- 
turtlat  eor.  "To  tha  chUdreo  of  larad  aloua,  Aa«  the  poHoaaioa  of  It  bMD  dcniod."— JCnA 
our.  •■AtYoA,aUq««rtertM«r^^iiMrfto&rt«cnhuBd(«dJewa."— /rf.  *' He  would  teach  tkaFnack 
httguafe  in  tluwo  laaaoaa,  piovidod  titn  «Mre  mU  Urn  iftj-Ata  dollan  ia  adranoe." — Pnf. 
CftaaoMe  eor.  "And  when  tf  waa  dowuadjrd  of  Am»  iy  tha  Fhariaeet,  whra  tha  kingdoia  of  Gal 
•hoald  ee»a."  Or :  "And  tiu  PAarmm  itmiiM  of  bin,"  *e.— AiMs  oar.  "A  book  Av 
tm»  tkoum  mo*"— Jr.  Claauitiff  car.  "  Jb  Jofcm  gonw  Tooke  mfwiitiwi  mu  nftusd,  amXj  baaaw 
be  had  bean  i>  holy  otdesa.'*— "  Mr.  HMma  Xeaho  hartog  takanordan.«dniiirtoate  thoharw 
refuiedhim." — ChurehiB  eer,  "  lu  reference  to  place  iaginaanfaj."— Or.  Bmiliamg  «or.  *-Vbat 
atriking  leaion  it  laugAt  hy  the  tenor  ^  lUa  hiator;  ?  " — Bmh  cor.  "  No  lesa  a  noN  than  cigtty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  left  Aim  bf  a  friend-"— i>r.  PriMtUjf  cor.  "  Wiiero  thoro  ara  nuay 
things  to  be  done,  <Aer«  moat  be  aUowad  to  mJi  iU  ahara  of  time  and  labour." — Dr.  Jinbum  cor. 
"Preaentiof  the  subject  in  a  ftr  nora  practical  form,  than  Aoa  ktrwtojm  bem  yvaan  it" — iSwiUaa 
«ar.  "  If  to  a  being  of  entire  impartiality  should  be  shown  the  two  compaoiea." — Or.  Soelt 
cor.  "The  command  of  the  British  amT  was  offisredtoAni*." — GritnMhaw  eor.  •'TbrAoa 
a eonaiderabte eum had  boon  uanpectadlf  left."— ^Mmsob  eor.    "Whether  mteh  •  pmkfs 


tfar*  was  oSuwi  a  mat  sam  of  money."   Samhom  ear.     mSttimm  An  atod*  had  him  sUowei 
Mm."— Id.  " Ualtttl*oarewei«M(WflntA»waUa  that Ue  batman  lkem."—J«^ 
SB.   "  Sivpoao  an  <^eo  or  a  bribe  be  oBbred  m€."~Pitrpoiit  eor. 

"It  tAem  ana  chaste,  on*  last  embrace  demied  f 
StuHl  I  not  lay  me  by  hia  day>oold  side  V-~Bom  tor. 

TTxmm  Non  T.^v  Puura  \mam  TBasHnra. 

"  Tha  propoaition  to  is  yted  bafm  nouns  of  place,  when  thay  fellow  rerba  or  paortleiBlM  ef  bm- 
tion." — iforrajr  et  ml.  eor.  "They  were  na<  o/lmMrffemta'  the henae." — ifw.cer.  **Theirse^ 
rate  signifioatioa  haa  been  oterUioktd." — 7boA«  eor.  **  But,  whenever  Tn  ia  ttsa^  ft  mat  be  tha 
nominstiTB  caae,  and  not  ia  tb«  objeodTe."— CM6eft  eor.  "  It  ts  said,  that  more  persona  tbw  aas 
facftM  handsome  salariea,  to  aee  that  acts  of  parliament  ore  properly  worded."— CAsmUB  av. 
"  The  following  Rudimonta  of  BagKah  Orammar  have  been  ttwif  in  the  Unirereity  of  Peaaaylta- 
nia." — Dr.  Robert  cor.  "  It  never  should  be  fimottm." — Newmait  eor.  "A  rery  curio—  feet  Aa* 
been  noticed  by  thosa  expert  metaphTsioiana.' — CtempfteU  eor.  "  The  archbiabop  iataaferad,  tbU 
If  iohelet's  leetnres  might  be  ttopped." — Th«  Ftiend  eor.  "  The  distnrbaneoa  in  Oottcagoa  bars 
been  entirely  queiied." — ^Oot^  Aati.  eor.  "  Bealdea  thoae  leMcA  ore  motieed  ia  theao  catcopttana.* 
—Prieatlog  eor.  "As  one,  two,  orthreaamfliary  verba  are  aN9i&iyad."—/(f.  "TheorfQiMmwbU 
haTS  beon  v»»d."--Addi»im  eor.  •*  The  drennatanea  is  propwly  noticed  hy  tha  aatfeor.'^— Msv 
eor.    "  Fatuonia  has  narer  been  taken  into  potteeiion  bj  any  Eoxopean  nation.**— Cbsasanr  tar. 


'  Fati^nia  has  narer  been  taken  into  poueuion  bj  any  Eoxopean 
*■  He  will  be  cetmtred  no  mote." — Watker  cor,    "  The  taiOB  waa  to  be  terminated  aomcbow 
Bunt  cor.    *'  In  1798,  the  Papal  Territory  was  tetoid  by  the  Fnucb."- PtMMwh  ear.     ^  n*  iia 
has  not  tbr  a 
•xeaaad  A«M 
exprassun."- 

•thar  eharactara,  wnidi  are  freqnantiy  ussdin  compoeition." — Jfar.  et  oL  eor.  "  Such 
able  infirmltiea  might  be  OMnmne.  in  many  caaes,  and  perhaps  in  moat." — Baattie  eotr.  **  Wbkh 
ought  never  to  be  mpAwed,  01  rosortad  to.' — /d.  "  TtuU  oarw  saay  be  Ufcgn  of  tke  wi'dbwa.''  Or: 
"'Diat  the  widowamay  Depnwtded  Air," — Barclay  cor.  "Otfan  oavils  will  Tinhn  latfaiW  "  Psp" 
ear.  "  Which  implies,  that  to  aU  Chiiatiana  ts  ateroal  aalvatiim  ejfisrsd."-  Wmt  eor.  "  Tri  rrot 
the  dogs  are  allowed  to  eat  the  onunba  which  feU  from  their  Beater's  tabla."— OaHoMI  w< 
"  For  we  say,  tha  light  within  autat  be  *a0d<d."^-Amaay  eor.  "This  soond  of  m  ia  ^Heed  ia 
Steele's  Orammar.*'-^.  TTattar  eor.  "  One  eama  to  reeewe  ton  goiBana  fer  «  pair  at  mha 
buckles." — M.  EdgOKorth  eor,  "  Let  tiierafore  As  applioatioD  of  tlia  eeveral  questioas  ia  tka 
table  be  carefully  aAotm  [to]  Mm." — Nutting  eor.  "Aftm  a  few  times,  it  ia  no  tongar  imft'isd  by 
the  hearera."— SAeridon  cor.  "Itwill  not  admit  of  the  same  excuse,  nor  raeatoa  the  same  iadal- 
gance,  Aom  people  of  any  dlscemment." — Id.  "  Of  inanlmata  things,  pcopar^  ba  Bsds." 
Or:  "I&animatt  things  may  be  made  property;"  L  e.,  "  may  haeoau yoparty.'*— Aallii <er. 
"And,  when  soms  rmu  fttds  o  higher  prioa, 
wax  not  bo  sluggish  in  the  work,  or  nioe."— BHtlir  ear. 

ITifsHs  Note  VI.— Op  Peepbct  PumciPLaB. 
"All  Uie  words  rmpioytd  to  denote  spiritual  or  intellectual  things,  are  in  ^«sr  origia  assiwi**-" 
—Dr.  CamfheU  eor.   "A  reply  to  an  argoment  eommonly  bromhi  ftnemd  by  ■aMiaoaau''-*^* 
Biaireor.    "It  waaoaoatha  only  form  urad  ia  lkt.pHf  iMuas.^'— Sr.  .Idbeor.  "OfthaiM* 
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oAcr  «torwl«n  tmti  to  wrtttng."— W.  "  If  ThIt  b«  th«  perwmri  pronoun  tidmitd."— 
WaVtw  cor.  "Tlw  OnOaaetion  ia  sword  xatd  to  connect  [words  oij  aetitenceff." — Bwrncor, 
"  The  potnta  whksh  answer  ^ew  purpoBM,  are  the  four  following." — tfanrhm  ear,  "  Incbmsb 
tfgtiiflM  perfimte  eifatled  hj  fire,  and  med  in  reli^ous  ceremonies."— Z..  Mttr.  cor.  <•  In  nost  ior 
faU  onttoni,  tiiere  le  too  mach  art ;  Ae  cam's*  if  mm  to  ostenution."— £/(tiV  cor.  "  To  flluHtrate 
^«  xre«t  trnth,  to  ofton  ovtriootxd  in  our  timea." — C.  S.  Jottmale&r.  "Theprindpnl  ftgnresm^ 
CutaUd  to  Klfect  the  heart,  are  Bxelamation,  Confeasion,  Deprecation,  Commination,  and  Impre- 
eatlOB."— ^brntey  cor.  "  Di^usted  at  the  odious  artiSces  employed  by  the  judge."— TimfiM  cor. 
"AU IA0  reasooa  for  tpAicA  there  mu  allottal  to  m  a  condition  out  of  whieh  bo  faaeh  Mokednen 
uid  miaert  woald  in  fa«t  ariae." — Bp.  Butter  cor.  "Somo  oharacterbtieal  drmnMasM  being 
gmunttj  taroitted  ot  m^w(  mwh."— iU.  XaMea  eor. 

"And  BT  H  likewise  oaed  «rith  naAiM  that  thew 
The  method  or  the  means  of  tpA«f  im  do."—WMrdMr. 

Ukdbr  Notb  YII. — Or  CoNSTBccmoits  Ambiodom. 
**  ManT  adverbt  admit  of  deneta  of  coinpariaen,  as  do  adjectiTea."— /VMstfey  cor.  "  Bot  the 
aathor  woo,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  bin  works,  diti  more  than  any  one  aUe,  to  brina  oar 
laDgaage  into  its  preaent  state,  mu  Dryden." — Blair  cor.  •'  In  aoAft  statea,  eourta  of  ttdmiralty 
hiSTe  no  juriea,  nor  do  courts  of  chancety  employ  any  at  all." — Webwter  Mr.  "  I  feel  grateful  to 
mf  friend." — Mmray  cor.  "  This  requires  a  writer  to  have  in  hta  own  mind  a  very  clear  appro* 
hension  of  the  object  which  h«  moans  to  preaent  to  ui." — Blair  eor.  "  Sense  has  its  own  nai- 
mony,  wMeh  nahmUfy  oOntrihutei  mmulhing  to  the  Harmony  of  tonnd." — Id.  "  The  apostrophe 
denotes  the  omisaion  of  an  t,  which  waa  foraierly  inserted,  and  toAicA^oM  to  ^Ae  tmnfoNmWihbNat 
syllable." — Priaitloy  cor.  "  There  are  few  to  wAom  I  can  refer  with  more  advantage  than  to  Mr. 
Addison." — Blair  eor.  "  DKATa,  (in  MsoAmw,)  is  a  perpetual  separation  from  Ood,  a  $taU  ^eter- 
nal tormenta." — tVeiHtreor.  "That  eouM  inform  the  <r«w/lar  as  well  u  eoitW  the  old aunhhft* 
aciri  "— O.  B.  Ptirn  eor* 

VmtM  NoTB  Till.— Or  YB  AKtt  TOU  nr  Sobiptuu. 
"To  daugfatera  of  Rabbab,  gird  you  with  sackcloth."— Scon,  Feibicm,  and  the  Comfrbbht- 
BtTB  Bible :  Jer.  xUs,  3.  "Wash  you,  make  you  clean." — Scott,  Alobb,  Fbibrdb,  BT al. t 
Itaiah,  i,  16.  "Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth  upon  your  loins." — ScoTT, 
Fkibnm,  bt  al.  :  /mi'oA.  xxiii,  11.  "  Ye  are  not  ashamed  that  ye  make  yourselves  straue  to 
me."— Scott,  Buuob.  and  Blaxkbt  ;  Jo6,x\x,Z.  "  If  ye  knew  the  gift  of  Ood."  Or:  *'Ifne« 
knew  the  gift  of  Ood." — See  JbAn,  iv,  10.  "  Depart  from  me,  yo  workera  of  iniquity ;  I  know  yen 
not."— Pajs^V*"*  <af> 

COBRECTIONS  17NDEB  RULB  YI ;  OF  SAME  CASES. 

DimBB  TKB  Bulb  iraiLF.— Or  Fbopbb  iDBimrr. 

"  Who  would  not  say,  *  If  it  be  f,' ratherthan, 'If  it  be  me?'"— Prwrt/eyeor.  "Whoisthere} 
It  Is  /." — Id.  "  It  is  he." — Id.  "Are  these  the  bouses  you  were  speaking  of?  Tea ;  they  are 
^Ae  eame." — W.  "  It  is  not  /,  that  you  are  in  love  with." — Additon  cor.  "  It  cannot  be 
Swift  cor.  "  To  that  which  once  waa  thou." — Prior  cor.  ••  There  is  butoneman  that  she  can  have, 
and  that  man  is  my$elf."~PrieMtley  cor.  "  We  enter,  as  it  were,  into  hia  Iwdy,  and  become  In 
Bome  measure  he.  Or.  better; — "and  become  in  some  measure  iWm^i^^iJ  vtth  him."— j1. 
Smith  and  Pr.  cor.  "Art  thou  proad  yet  ?  Ay.  that  t  am  not  thou." — Shak.  cor.  "  He  knew 
aot  tcAo  they  wero." — Mifnee  cor.  "IFAom  do  you  think  mo  to  be?" — Dr.  Lowth'e  Gram. 
p.  77.  "1*^  do  men  aay  that  I,  the  Son  of  nan,  am  ? "— AiUs  cor.  "  But  wAo  say  ye  that  I 
am?" — Id.  "Who  think  ye  that  I  am?  I  am  not  he."— /if.  "No;  I  am  in  error;  I  per- 
ceive it  ia  not  the  person  tluU  I  supposed  it  was." — Ifinfer  in  London  eor.  "And  while  it  ta 
Hetkat  I  serve,  life  ia  not  without  value." — Ware  cor.  "  Without  ever  dreamins  it  was  he," 
—CMarlea  XII  cor.  "  Or  he  waa  not  the  illiterate  personage  that  be  affected  to  be.' — Montgom. 
cor.  *■  Tet  was  he  (Ae  aion  who  waa  to  be  the  greatest  apostle  of  the  Oentilea." — Barclay  cor. 
"Sweet  was  the  thrillliw  ecsUay;  I  know  notif'twaalove,  or  (Aou."— Hogg  eor.  "Time  was, 
when  none  would  cry,  that  oaf  was  /." — Dryden  eor.  "  No  matter  where  the  vanquished  be,  or 
«Ao." — Roteeeor.  "No;  I  little  thougbtit  had  been  Ac." — Grattoneor.  "That  reverence,  th€it 
godly  fear  urAicA  u  ever  Ate  to  '  Him  who  can  deatroy  both  bodv  and  soul  in  hell,'  "—JSaturin  cor. 
•'  It  IS  we  that  they  seek  to  pleaae,  or  rather  to  astonish." — J.  IVestcor.  "  Let  the  same  be  her  that 
thon  hast  appointed  for  thy  aervant  laaac." — Bible  cor.  "Althaugh  I  knew  it  to  be  Aim." — 
DieMena  ear.  "  Dear  gentle  youth,  is 't  none  but  (Ao«  ?  "—Donet  eor.  "  Who  do  they  aay  it  is  ? 
Aapto*cer. 

'*  These  are  her  garb,  not  ske  ;  they  hot  express 
Her  fnm,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dreas." — JUbrtcer. 

UWDBB  NOTB  I.—Or  THB  CUB  DODBTm.. 

^'Ihad  no  knomedge  of  attyconttacion  between  them." — CoUStonecor.  "  To  promote  Iniquity 
la  othera,  ia  nearly  the  sane  min^,  aa  A)  A«  the  actors  of  it  ourselves."  (That  is,  "^orustaDro< 
mote  iniquity  in  othert,  ia  nearly  the  same  thing  as  for  tie  to  be  the  actors  of  it  ourselves. ")— Mur- 
ray eor.  "  It  must  arise  from  a  delicate  feeling  in  onrselves." — Blairaad  Murray  cor.  "Becaute 
there  hat  not  been  eiereised  a  competent  physical  power  for  their  enforcement.'^ — Mate.  Legitl, 
gor.  "  PopiLaOB,  n.  The  state  of  npupil,  or  scholar." — Dictionariet  «rr.  "  Then  the  other  part, 
being  the  dejinition,  would  include  all  verbs,  of  every  description." — Peirce  cor.  •'  John's /n'm^ 
t^K^for  me  saved  me  from  inconvenience."- /d.  "  William's jwfacsAiV*— or,  ■*  Wllliam'a  appoint' 
«emtfa  theofieo  q^Jn^,"— changed  hia  whole  demeanonr."- /«.  "William's  praetiealat^iiaiat' 
OHM  with  Uaehkts,  was  tu  eaose  of  the  interest  he  felt." — Id.  "7b  be  bat  one  among  many, 
BtMaUi  Ike  ohidinga  of  eontotence."— TVnw  ear.  **Aa  for  the  qpfnion  that  it  ia^  close  transla- 
tfiM,  I  doubt  not  many  kavB  bam  led  Into  that  error  by  th*  shortness  of  It."— Agw  cor.  "All 
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prenimption  tAat  Jeatk  it  the  dertrnction  of  liTiBg  bodiei,  moat  KOnponCAenppo^tioti  tiut  tbaf 
u«  compounded,  and  th^nfim  diaonptibte." — BtUler  cor,  "Thii  a^nea  nuer  titat  Uuf  ^ 
proper  names." — Churchill  cor.  "  Bat  mav  it  not  be  retorted,  that  thu  gn^ficatitmit**^,  ia  tkat 
which  excitea  our  reaentment  ?  '* — CanyibeU  cor.  "  Under  the  common  notion,  Iftai  i(  w  a  »j»tmk 
of  the  whole  poetical  art."— S&i*r  cor.  "  Whose  toatit  of  lime,  or  tehotc  other  cireamatancea,  far- 
bid  Mem  (o  become  claasical  acholara." — Lit.  Journal  cor.  It  would ;>nwa  Aim  not  to  AomAmbs 
MMv  flctitioua  peraooage."  Or :  *'  It  would  preclude  the  Dotioa  that  ht  tou  M«re^  a  fiedtiBVi 
|wreonage." — PAi/.  Mu.  eor.  "  For  hemy,  or  under  pretence  that  they  are  heretica  or  infidali  " 
—Oath  eor.  "  We  mar  here  add  Dr.  Bome'a  sermon  on  Chriat,  at  heuig  the  Ol^^t  of  nligiaa  , 
ftdocatieii."— JM.  World  ear.  "  To  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Primtku,  a$  btitta  »  atventuma  oAneaXa,* 
Atsj—Id.  •'TVtrouah  the  agency  of  Adam,  at  betm  thoir  public  head."  Or:  "Beommw  AAim  Ml 
th^r  public  head." — Id.  "  Objections  againat  <m  acu^mim  of  taj  aueh  moTalpIan  «•  this."— 
Staler  cor.  "  A  areater  instance  of  a  man  being  a  blockhead." — ^xct.  cor.  *'  We  mxj  insnre  at 
promote  what  wiU  make  it  a  happy  state  of  existence  to  oorseWes." — Gumey  eor.  "  Since  H  > 
often  underpoes  the  aame  kind  of  unnatural  treatment." — Kirkham  cor.  "  Their  apparent  foohah- 
neas" — "  Their  (UfMoroikM  o/' foolishness  "—or,  they  t^iipear  fooliahneaa, — la  no  psesuay- 

tion  against  this.*'— Bwf/ercor.  "  Bat  what  ariaea  from  Mam  a*  being  oScneeti  i.e.,  from  tMf 
HMUty  to  be  perrerted." — Id.  "  And  h«  tpsnf  into  rA«  honaeo/'aoatwa  man  named  Jn*tiu,OM 
that  wor<Ai>M  Qod."— .i4cCa  cor. 


*'  Bat/xpiflar,  he  obserres,  is  an  ambiguous  word." — Blair  cor.  "  The  infinttlTe  mood,  aphram,  \ 
or  a  amfonea,  ia  often  made  the  eu^ect  of  a  verb." — ifurroy  cor.  "  When  any  person,  in  speaking, 
introducaa  bis  name  <i/tertA«  sranotm /,  it  is  o/"  the  first  person ;  as,  'I,Jamea,afthe  cityofBas*  ' 
ton.* " — R.  C.  Smith  cor.  "  The  name  of  the  person  spoken  to,  is  ^  the  second  peraon ;  as, 
*  Janes,  come  to  me.'  " — Id.  "  The  name  of  the  person  or  thing  merefy  spoken  of,  or  about,  is  v 
the  third  person ;  as,  ■  James  has  come.' " — Id.  "The  passire  Terb  Aos no o^^,  &ce»«i>*iUBa»- 
j«ct  or  nominative  always  repreeenta  what  it  acted  t^HMi,  and  the  ol(fect  of  a  verb  mait  nerds  be  ia 
the  objective  case." — Id.  "  when  a  noan  ia  the  nominative  to  an  active  rerb,  it  datola  the 
actor.*' —  Kirkham  cor,  "And  tkeproao^n  thod  or  tb,  itanding  for  the  name  of  the  person  orperum 
commanded,  is  its  nominatiTe."— /n^eno//  cor.  "  The  first  person  is  that  which  denotes  the  ^eaker." 
— Brown'i  Imtituiet,  p.  32.  "  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  arwulararrangemeHt  of  its  differentia- 
nations  or  inSections  tbrooghoat  the  moods  and  lenaes." — Wright  cor.  "llie  first  person  btAaf 
wAicAffsnotettbespeakeroriortter." — 0.  Bnowx  :  forthecorrectionofPoi-ieratKf  i^oiz,fl*lnr,aBd 
SanAom.  "  The  second  person  ia  that  which  denotea  the  Aeom*,  ortheperwon  addreeeed." — Id. :  te 
theaama,  ^^Iha  WAxAwenonit  that  which  denotea  the perton  or  thing  merely  apokea  of."— K.* 
for  the  aame.  "I  ia  of  the  first  person,  singular ;  Wb,  of  the  first  person,  pturaL'*— >JIAir.  at  aL 
eor.  *'  Tnou  is  o^the  second  person,  singular ;  Ye  or  Yod,  of  the  second  person,  plural."—/!^ 
"  Hb,  Shr,  or  It,  is  of  the  third  person,  singular;  Tuet,  q^thethirdperson,  plor^.'' — lid.  '*Tbi 
nominative  case  denotea  the  actor,  and  ia  the  subject  of  the  verb."— Kirkham  cor.  *'  John  is  tks 
actor,  therefore  <A«  fMNH  John  is  in  the  nominative  case." — Id.  "Theactoria  always  eapratatd 
by  the  nomiuative  ease,  w%Um  the  verb  be  paaaive." — Smith  cor.  "  The  nominative  ease  does  mat 
always  denote  an  agent  or  actor." — Mack  cor.  "In  mcntioaiw  each  name,  tell  the  part  of 
speech." — Fiintcor.  '-Of  what  number  isftoyf  Why?" — Id.  "Q/" what  number  ispouf  Why;" 
—Id.  *'  The  speaker  is  denoted  by  the  first  person ;  the  person  spoken  to  ia  denoted  by  the  'se» 
ond  person ;  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is  denoted  by  the  third  person." — Id.  What 
nouns  are  ^  the  maacoline  gender  ?  The  names  of  all  males  are  of  the  maaeuline  gender."— /A 
•*  An  intaneotion  ia  a  word  that  ia  uttered  merely  (o  indicate  aame  tCroag  or  audden  emotion  of  the 
nUnd." — O.  Brown'a  Grammara. 


**  But  I  do  not  remember  whom  th.tr  wete  for."— MUott  eor.  •*  But  if  yon  can't  help  it,  whom 
do  you  complain  of  ?  "—CtoWej- cor.  "ITAom  waa  it  Arom  ?  and  what  was  it  about  ?  " — if.  £dfa- 
worth  cor.  "  I  have  plen^  of  victuals,  and,  between  von  and  me,  something  in  a  comer." — Dag 
eor.  "  The  upper  one,  whom  I  am  now  about  to  speaa  of." — Leigh  Hunt  cor.  **And  to  poor  m, 
thy  enmity  ia  most  capital." — Shak.  cor.  Which,  tbou  dost  confess,  'twere  fit  for  thee  to  nae, 
aa  Mem  to  claim."  Thatia, — "as^  tA«m  to  claim."— M  "Tobegof  thee,  it  is  my  mora  dis- 
honour, than  (Am  of  them."  That  IS, — "  than_/brMee  to6«^of  them." — Id.  "There  areatillalinT, 
who,  like  thee  and  me,  drink  nothing  but  water." — GU  Blaa  cor.  "  Thus,  <  I  ahali  Ikll,' — 
'  Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbour,' — *  He  sAo^  be  rewarded,' — express  no  resolution  on  the  part  of 
me,  thee,  or  Aim."  Or  better : — "  on  the  part  of  the  pertoni  tignified  by  the  nominativea,  I,  ThaUt 
He." — Lennie  and  ButUona  eor.  *'  So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  her  here — what's  her  name  i " — 
jAoA.  cor.  "All  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  me."— Id.  "  Her  price  is  paid,  and  she  is 
aold  like  thee." — H&huuon's  B.  Lang.  p.  172.  *'  Search  through  all  the  most  flooriahins  erm  of 
Greece." — Dr.  Brown  cor.  "The  family  of  the  Rudolpha  had  been  long  distiagaiahed." — Urn 
Friend  cor.  "  It  will  do  well  enough  far  you  and  me." — Edgewmth  eor.  "  The  public  will  saan 
discriminate  between  him  who  is  the  sycophant,  and  Aim  who  is  the  teacher." — Chasotteatr. 

We  are  still  much  at  a  loss  to  d^ermine  whom  civil  power  belongs  to." — Locke  eor.  "  Wlhat  da 
you  call  it  i  and  to  whom  does  it  belong }  "—Collier  eor.  *'  He  had  received  no  leaaona  fnua  Oe 
SacrafiMM,  the  Platoet,  and  the  Oai^ueiuaea  of  the  age."— HoUir  icor.  **  I  cannot  lell  wAom  to  mm- 
pare  them  to."— BMnyoncor.  "laeethcrewaaaQmrreaemblance  betwixt  tiUs  good  man  andaia;" 
— Id.  "  'They,  by  those  means,  hare  broufjht  themselves  into  the  hands  uid  hooao  of  I  do  nat 
know  toAom." — Id.  "Butat  length  she  said,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  Ht. 
Cotton  and  ua." — Hutch.  Hiat.  cor.  *'  So  you  mast  ride  on  horseback  after  ua." — Mra,  gafasn  ear. 
"A  separation  mtut  soon  take  plan  between  oar  miniatar  and  ma."— ITarto-  eor.  **  W£en  ike 


Uhdbb  Notb  II. — Op  False  lDBirnFici.Tio«. 


COBBBCrriONS  UNDER  RULE  Vn ;  OF  OBJEOnVES. 
Umdbb  thb  Rule  ttsblf.— Of  tsb  OBTBCim  nr  Font. 
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9Mmb3m*A  on  Hutian,  jon,  *nd  SAoi.  eor.  "  To  wAom  r  to  the*  ?  Wlwt  «rt  Uiob  1  "—/A 
'■Tluit  tli«T  ■ho«ld  dinyt  bear  the  cerUiomuki  o/'Awn^raiwAomth^  nme."— fij).  Birfforcer. 

"  ThiB  life  hu  jov*  for  joa  and  ma. 
And  joya  that  nchea  ne'er  conld  boy." — Btaiu  ear. 

TTmdbb  thb  Nots. — Op  Tixb  on  Mbuubb. 
*'  Soch  as  atmoit  ararT  child,  ten  ytara  old,  knowa," — Tbm*  cor,  "Am*  month**  tehooUng  will 


Id,  "  or  nothing  else  than  that  individual  white  fifcure  of  five  inchea  in  Imffth,  which  is  before 
him." — CampbMcor.  "  Where  lies  the  fault,  that  boys  of  eight  or  tenyears  mage  are  with  great 
difficulty  made  to  anderatand  any  of  its  principles  ?  " — Gvy  cor.  "  Where  fan^uase  three  cra- 
torieo  old  is  employed." — Booth  cor.  "  Let  a  gallovrt  bo  made,  of  Uttj  cubits  tn  hmght."  Or : 
Let  a  gallows  Mtft  cubitt  hifih  be  made." — BibU  ear,  "  I  say  to  tnit  child,  nine  yeui  old, 
*  Bring  me  that  nat.^  He  haatena,  and  brings  it  me."— 0»6om  cor.  "  *  He  laid  a  floor,  twelve  feet 
long,  and  nine  feet  wide : '  that  is,  the  Jloor  was  long  to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet,  and  wide  to  th§ 
extent  of  nine  feet." — Merchant  cor.  "  The  Ooulah  people  are  a  tribe  of  about  fifty  thousand  in 
gtrottgth."   Or:  "  The  Ooulah  people  are  a  tribe  about  fifty  thousand  strong." — Sscamiaer  cor. 

C0BKECTX0N8  UNDER  RXJLE  Yni;  NOU.  ABSOLXTTE. 

having  ended  his  diseourse,  the  assembly  dispersed."— /nsf.  of  E.  0.  p.  190.  "I  being 
Tonng,  they  deceived  me." — Id.  p.  279.  "They  refusing  to  compl;|r,  I  withdrew," — lb.  "Thoti 
being  present,  he  would  not  tell  what  fae  knew." — lb.  *'  The  child  is  lost ;  and  /,  whither  shall 
Igo}"—I6.  "OhappyiM.'  surroundedirithsonanyblessings." — lb.  "'Thoutoo]  Brutus,my 
•on  I'  oledCBUE,  overcome."— 76.  "TTbm/  Mariat  and  so  late!  and  who  is  thy  companion  ?  ** 
—Mirrer  ear.  "  How  swiftly  our  time  passes  away !  and  ah  '.  we,  how  little  eoneemod  to  im- 
proT«  iti" — Qnadtaf*  Falee  SytUax,  Gram,  p,  47. 


"  There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way."— i\)pe. 


Dmciad. 


CHAPTER  rV.— ABJECTTVES. 

COKBECnOXS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  IX. 

UKDsn  Note  I.— Op  Aoebbmbnt. 
"  I  am  not  recommending  this  kind  of  sufieriugs  to  your  liklDR." — Sherlock  cor.  "  I  have  not 
been  to  London  fA«se  five  years." — Wtiatercor.  "Vetieof  thit  land  are  more  expresaive  than 
their  radicals." — Dr.  Murray  cor.  *'  Few  of  us  would  be  less  corrupted  than  kings  are,  were  we, 
like  them,  beset  with  flatterers,  and  poisoned  with  thou  vermin." — Kamtt  ear.  "  But  it  seem* 
Iheee  literati  had  been  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  insenioua  labours."— A.  Random  cor.  "If  1  had 
not -left  00"  troubling  myaelf  about  t^agt  of  that  hnd."—Swift  ear.  For  Mngt  of  (Ait  tort  an 
naually  joined  to  the  most  noted  fortune."— Bacon  «or.  '*Tbe  nature  of  Moseriehes  and  that 
long-sufiering,  is,  to  lead  to  repentance." — Barclay  cor.  "  I  fancy  if  ia  thu  kind  of  gods,  that  Hor- 
ace mentions." — Adduon  cor.  "  During  thoee  eight  days,  they  are  prohibited  from  touching  the 
•kin."— ^op«  of  I*,  cor.  "  Besides,  he  bad  but  a  email  quantity  of  provisions  left  for  bis  anny."— 
GoUimith  cor.  "Ate  you  not  aahamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  thaee  of  amassing  wraith, 
and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignitiea  ? " — Murray^i  Sequel,  p.  llA.  *'  It  doHngmahet  still 
more  remarkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  thoae  of  the  latter." — Kame*  cor.  "And  theae 
good  tidings  of  the  reign  shall  be  published  through  all  the  world." — Campbeli  cor.  "7?ia«e  twenty 
yeara  have  I  been  with  thee." — Gen.  cor.  "  In  thie  kind  of  expressions,  some  words  seem  to  be 
nnderstood." — W.  Walker  cor.  "  He  thought  thi*  kind  of  excesses  indicative  of  greatness."— 
Hunt  eor.  "7%u  sort  of  fellows  u  very  numerous."  Or  thus:  "FeBoto*  thie  tort  are  very  nu- 
merous."— &Mcf .  cor.  "Whereas  mmo/'Mw  aort  cannot  give  account  of  their  faith."  Or: 
"  Whereas  (nesenwiicnnnotgiTe account  of  their  fidtb." — Batrlay  cor.  "But  the  question  is, 
whether  those  are  the  words."— Jidl.  "  So  that  exprettiont  of  thie  aort  are  not  properly  oputive." 
—IS.  Johnson  cor.  *'  Many  things  are  not  luch  at  they  appear  to  be." — Sanborn  cor,  "  So  that 
mil  possible  means  us  used."— f>?nit«y  cor. 

"  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws. 
Which,  for  theae  nineteen  vesrs,  we  have  let  sleep."— S&ai.  osr. 

"  They  oould  not  apeak ;  ana  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  then  tidings  to  the  bloody  king."— filAo*.  cor. 

UvDBK  NoTB  II.— Of  Fixed  Numbbbb. 
*•  Why,  I  think  she  cannot  be  above  six  feet  two  inches  high." — ^>ect,  cor.  "The  world  is 
pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rods  east  and  ten  west." — Id.  "  The  standard  being  more  than  two 
fifet  above  it."— Amm  cor.  "Supposing,  among  other  things,  that  he  saw  two  suns,  and  two 
TM(ma"—Id.  "  On  the  right  hand  we  go  into  «  imrlour  thir^-ihretfeet  by  (Mrfy-mW"— SA^- 
fiaideor.  "  Three jwundl*  of  gold  went  to  one  shield." — 1  Ktnjrs  cor.  "Such  an  assemblage  of  men 
aa  there  appears  to  have  been  at  that  seMton." — The  Friend  cor.  "And,  tmly,  he  haa  saved  me 
from  tiiis  labour."— Barclay  cor.  "  Within  theae  three  mitea  may  yon  see  it  coming." — Shak.  cor. 
"  Most  of  the  churches,  not  all,  bad  one  ruling  elder  or  more." — Hutch,  cor.  "  While  a  Minute 
Philosopher,  not  six  Jeethigli,  attempts  to  dethrone  the  Monarch  of  the  universe." — Berkley  cor. 
**Tbe  irall  ia  ten  feet  high."— VarrwOM  cor.  "The  stalls  most  be  ten  feet  broad." — Walker  cor. 
*«A  dose  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  being  at  the  norUi  side  of  his  chamber,  is  at  lib- 
•r^  to  wuk  tnn^,^  Mnthvard,  not  to  walk  twenty northward."— lMt«  cor.  •<  Nor.  after 
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•n  thU  eon  ud  Indntrr.  did  t)i€f  tUnk  ChemMtTM  qaalllM."— C.  OraM-  ett.  **  N«  Amt 
th«n  thirteen  Ofptim -wvn  9>mi»ma«d  st  om  Ssffblk  omim,  md  e xecoted. ' '— ■  WtAtter  atr.  **1ht 
kinffWitspetitionfidtoBppaintoiMMrMmoriiMm." — Mn.  ibccptimy  ear.  "Hecsrries  veisht! 
be  ndei  k  rue !  'Tto  for  s  tiMOMtid  ponndb.  "—OMptr  oor.  "  TIM7  eury  tluee  fver*  of  ^ans  at 
thr  bead,  and  at  the  stera,  too  titn."—Joh,  Diet.  cor.    "The  eoRsUt  of  two  Mrt*  «f 

rhymea." — Arm^  eer.  "A  present  of  forty  mumMmhIi  of  tha  most  pneioiu  things  oT  Syria." 
— irW « IMef .  «*r.  "A  Urse  gramnur,  that  shall  eKtmd  to  orcty  mmuiim." — S.  BamU  ev. 

■*  So  many  spots,  like  nnna  on  Tenas*  soH, 
Om  mm  set  off  widi  many  a  gUtt'rino  foil."— I>ryAiS  0M*. 

"  For,  tfjr  tkt  end.  m  doMe  handful 
It  buTdetour'd,  it  was  so  manfol."— Bttffar  Mr. 

UifDBS  KoTB  III.— Of  Bbcifbocau. 
**  That  thaU  and  «mtf  misht  be  tabstitnted  ant  ftr  the  oth«r."'~Prieaatf  Mr.  '<  W«  cat 
jJlaU  and  wiU  proBiaeuoasly  tAe  one  for  the  other.^'—Brifktbmd  cor,  **  Bnt  {  wUh  to  jitotiBUMit 
the  three  h^h  onee  from  om  an  other  also." — Povle  oor.  "Or  on  eoae  other  relation  wfckb  tws 
objoets  twar  to  mmA  9(A«r." — Blair  cor.  "  Tet  the  two  worda  Ue  ao  nrar  to  oCAcr  in 
that,  in  the  present  eaae,  porkapt  oitiur  of  them  woald  have  been  anAeient." — Id.  "  Both  oiMM 
as*  great  llbertiee  in  tAeir  troatmmU  of  oaeh  pthor."-~l4.  "  That  greater  Mparation  of  the  tw 
eexea  from  each  etMor." — M.  "  Most  of  whom  Ura  remote  from  one  m  OMar."— Ifaiato-  aw. 
"  Teaohrn  like  to  see  tiieir  pupils  poUle  to  one  an  ofAar."— frf.  *'  In  a  little  time,  he  and  I  mmt 
keep  company  with  racA  otAar  only."— ^pac(.  cer.  "Tbonihta  and  oirenmatanoea  crowd  nprn 
««M  an  otkerr—Kmmet  ear.  "  Th«y  oannot  perceive  how  the  ancient  Greeks  eenld  nndentiad 
Ofw  on  otHer."-^Lit.  Conv.  eor.  "  The  poet,  the  patri^it,  and  the  prophet,  vied  with  owe  om  atim 
in  bia  brenst."— Aulttt  cor.  "Athamu  and  Ino  foTed  aiieA  other." — C.  Taiei  eor.  "  Where  tx 
things  are  eompared  or  coatraated  one  with  the  other."  Or :  "  Where  two  things  are  com- 
pared or  eontmsted  with  each  other." — BUUr  and  Mwr.  eor.  **  In  tho  elnesifteatim  of  wmh, 
almost  all  writers  differ  from  one  an  other." — BuUiont  cor. 

*•  I  will  not  tronUe  thee,  mr  child.   Farewell ; 
We'll  no  more  meet ;  tee'lt  no  more  see  eocA  otAar." — SMak,  eor. 

Ukdu  Notb  IV. — Or  CoMPAnA-nras. 
"Srrort  in  edttcation  shonM  be  less  indulged  than  any  ofAara." — Loekecor.  "Thiswulenhii 
ease  than  any  other  man's  that  ew  wrote."— Pre/,  (o  Walter  ear.  "  Thb  trade  enriched  soma 
orA«r  people,  more  than  it  enriched  them." — ifwr.  tor.  "The  Cbaldee  alphabet,  in  which  tb 
Old  TetUment  has  reached  aa.  ia  more  beautiful  than  any  other  ancient  eharmetn'  known."— 
WileoH  cor.  "  The  Chrittian  roligion  gives  a  more  lovely  character  of  Ood,  than  any  other  n- 
Vgion  ever  did." — Murray  cor.  "The  temple  of  Cholula  was  deemed  mora  holy  than  any  other m 
Vvm  Spain."— ito&erfaon  cor.  "  Gibber  granta  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  iU  kind,  than  any  etiir 
that  ever  waa  written." — Pme  eor.  "  Shakipeare  is  more  bithfnl  to  the  tme  langnage  of  natw^ 
any  otha-  writer."— flirir  eor.  "One  son  I  had— one,  more  than  all  my  otA«r  soma,  tW 
•trengtb  of  Troy."  Or :  "  One  son  I  had— one.  the  most  of  ail  my  aona,  the  strength  of  Troy.'— 
Cowper  car.  "  How  Israel  loved  Joaeph  more  Uian  all  hia  other  children,  becana*  he  was  the  m 
Of  hu  old  age." — BMe  cor. 

Umdbe  Notb  V. — Of  SopiBtAnVBS. 

"  Ofo/f  WmjD^m,  he  was  the  gresteat." — JfutHng  cor.    "  0(all  beitw*,  man  has  certainly 
greatest  resaon  for  gratitude." — Id.   "Thia  lady  wpreltier  thanoMtf  of  her  sisters." — Pe^omem. 
"  The  relstion  which,  of  all  the  ehee,  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes,  I  have  not  yet 
Cioned."— ^ir  eor.   "  He  studied  Oreek  the  moat  of  ail  no6lem«n."~W.  Walker  eor.    '•  Aada- 
deed  that  was  the  qualifleation  tiiAicA  «oaa  moat  wanted  at  that  tiino,"- GtoUam><A  cor.    "  Yet  ea 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  him  as  outwas'dly  cruriled,  is  the  best  of  all  kaoiriedge  of  lunu"— 
Barelajf  cor.    "  Onr  ideas  of  nambers  are,  of  all  onp  eone^dion*,  the  tnoat  aocurate  and  dietiact' 
— Duncan  cor.    "  This  indeed  is,  of  all  coae*,  the  one  in  which  It  u  least  necessary  to  name  tka 
agent."—*/.  Q.  Adanu  cor.    "  The  period  to  which  you  have  arrived,  ia  perhaps  tHe  moat  oitinl 
and  important  moment  of  yonr  Uvea." — Id.   "  Perry's  royal  ooUvo  is  esteemed  the  best  of  alllhi 
promnmeing  dietiomarim  yet  known."— i>.  H.  Bamee  eor.  "  This  is  the  tenth  persecntiim.  anl, 
of  all  the  fen,  the  most  bloody."-^mMM  eor.  <*  The  Engliiifa  tongue  is  the  most  ansoeptiUc  tf 
sublime  imngwy,  of  all  the  hnouafei  in  the  world." — Buekeeor.   "Of  oUtmiMrs  whatever.  Haw 
la  nnivertally  allowed  to  have  bad  the  greatest  Invention." — Pope  cor.   "  In  aversion  of  thiipv^ 
ticular  work,  which,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  cast." — Id.  *"  Be- 
cauae  I  think  him  tne  beet-informed  naturaliat  that  has  ever  written." — Jeffereon  cor.    "  Mu  ia 
oapable  of  beins  the  moat  social  of  all  animaU." — Sheridan  cor.    "  It  Is,  of  alt  eigne  for  cans- 
nona)  that  which  moat  moves  us." — Id.   "  Which,  of  sll  artidee,  is  the  most  neceasnry."— AL 
"  Qaoth  be,  'This  gambol  thou  adviseat. 
Is,  of  all  prqfeett,  the  nnwtaest.' " — S.  BvUer  eor. 

TTKOsa  Notb  YI.— Of  I:«cldsitb  Tbuis. 

"  Noah  and  hia  family  were  the  oiUy  aidedilwriane  who  Mimssrf  the  flood."— IFo&atfer  eor.  "  I 
think  it  superior  to  any  oCAar  grammar  thai  wc  have  yet  had."— Mi^  eor.  **  We  have  bad  as 
a<A«r  grammarian  who  has  employed  so  modi  laboni  moAMbement  upon  <m  nati**  langiufta,  la 
Asa  the  autbor  of  these  volumes."— firilMA  Critic  cor.  "Thoee  persons  twol  moot  for  the  Ot- 
tresses  of  others,  who  have  esperienoed  distresa  themselves." — L.  Murroj/  cor.  "  Never  wsiirr 
ofAar  people  so  much  infatuated  aa  the  Jewish  nation." — Id.  et  al.  "No  otMer  tongne  is  as  hS 
of  eonneotive  particles  as  tlie  Oreek." — Biair  eer.  "  Never  aeoa  aoearet^  so  mnoh  beloved  by  tta 
peflptc."  Or :  "Never  woe  ony  ofAar  aoverogn  so  mach  beloved  by  Ats  people." — Jftme ar. 
*'  Nothing  a<ta  ever  aUbetod  her  00  nneb  ns  this  mieooodoot  of  her  ehlld."- /A  etoL  "  Ofdika 
flgBreaofspeeahfiieoMsr  oenm     um  to  painting  m  dam  awt^hor."— ^Wofr  it     asr.  *1 
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kB«w  MO  otherwriter»9  happy  in  bbnwtapban  m  i$  Mr.  Addteon." — Blair  cor.  "  Of  aH  tite  EnglMi 
uthorB,  Bone  U  Morv  happy  in  tui  ncUphorB  Ma»  Addison."— s/anuMon  cor.  "  Ptrhapa  no  otAtr 
writer  in  th«  world  was  ever  bo  frupal  of  nia  wordi  aa  Ariatotle." — Blair  and  Jamietoncor.  "Now 
WM  may  otker  writer  so  happf,  in  that  coaoiM  and  apiritAd  atyla,  aa  Sir.  "Pof*."— Blair  «ar. 
**  In  th«  harmonious  structttre  and  dispoiitioD  of  Ail  penoda,  nootlur  writor  wbalevcr,  ancitnt 
or  modenit  equals  Cicent."— £Jiu>  amd  JamiMOm  cor.  *•  Nothing  driifrhta  tne  lo  much  aa 
th«  works  of  nature." — Mur.  cor.  *'  No  person  was  erer  moro  perplexed  than  he  has  been  to- 
day."— Id.  "  In  no  other  ease  are  writers  id  apt  to  err,  at  in  the  position  of  the  word  only,"— 
Mmmdtreor,  "For  nothioR  is  Niorv  tiresome  fAon perpetnal  UDifurmity."— Afatr «>r. 
"JVait^  eiM  tublimet  the  ^rtt,  mU  it  frm, 
LmU  SBCf«d  and  soul-monng  po«s/,"-^SAf^biU  Mr. 

Vrdbk  Nora  Tn.— ExTsjL  CoxT&mnoiis. 
"  How  much  httttr  arejie  than  the  fowls  * " — Bible  cor.  "  Do  wot  thou  hasten  ahore  the  Moat 
IJiffh."~-Etdnu  cor.  "  Tnis  word,  fbbb,  is  principally  used  for  the  nobility  of  the  realm." — Cow- 
mli  cor.  "  Because  the  same  is  not  ooly  roost;en«niUy  received,  Ac." — Barclay  cor.  "  Thin  is,  I 
say,  not  the  best  and  most  inwortm*  evidence." — Id.  "  OfSn  onto  Ood  thanksgiving,  and  pay 
thjr  TOWS  unto  the  Most  High  — The  Pialter  ear.  <■  The  holy  place  of  the  ubernacla  of  the  Most 
Ei^k." — Id.  "As  boys  should  be  eilMcated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greai  lesson  that  should 
be  taught  them,  is,  to  admire  frugality." — Goldmith  cor.  "  More  general  terms  are  put  for  such 
as  »e  more  restricted. "-"A«v.  J.  Brown  cor.  "  This,  thit  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all." — En* 
jUld's  Sp^iker,  p.  353.  "  To  take  the  basest  and  moat  tgualid  shape." — S/utlc.cor.  *■  I'll  forbear : 
/  have  fallen  out  with  mv  more  headv  wilL" — Id.  "  The  power  of  the  Most  HU/h  guard  thee  from 
»m,"~'Pereival  cor,  "  tVhich  title  had  been  more  true,  if  the  dictionary  had  been  in  Lntin  and 
IfafaA."— IVfVlmiii  eor.  "  The  water*  are  ttoMan  sooner  and  harder,  than  further  opward,  witUn 
the  inlanda." — Id.  "  At  wrerj  deaoent,  the  worat  may  become  more  depraved."— JiaiH  eor. 

*'  Or  as  a  moat  defenaive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happy  Unds." — Shak.  eor, 

"  A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worte  bj/  tat 
Than  arms,  a  aulleB  inlarval  of  w«r."—£)tyden  eor. 

UjiDBK  NotS  VIII.— AlUICTlTKS  COMIIBCTBII. 
*•  It  breaks  forth  in  its  higheit,  moit  enerpetie,  and  moat  impmeioned  strain." — Kbrkham  eor.  "  He 
bu  bUen  into  the  vileet  and /rrotaeat  sort  of  raiting." — Barclay  cor.  "  To  reeeire  that  higher  and 
mora  general  instruction  which  the  public  affords.' — J.  O.  Taylor  cor.  "  If  the  best  things  have 
the  beet  and  mott  perfect  opera tions."»ff'ooAer  cor.  "  It  became  the  plainest  and  most  elegant, 
the  richett  and  most  splendid,  of  alt  languages."— Buf^  «or.  <*  But  Hkoprhteipai  and  meet  fre- 
mmU  use  of  pauses,  is,  lo  mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense." — BtMir  eor.  **  That  every  thing  be- 
■onging  to  ourselves  is  the  ie^  and  th$  meet peiftcl."-^larkiOH  eor.  ■*  And  M  lutnin  their  popQi 
In  tne  beet  and  Most  tharouffh  manner."— SeAow  GunmHtee  cor. 

XJhdbb  Notb  IX.— ADiicnria  StmuDOiD. 
"  The  Father  Is  figured  out  ai  a  venertMe  old  mui."—Brownlee  eor.   "  There  never  was  exhih* 
ited  ON  ofal«r  stfcA  maeterpieee  of  ghostly  assarance."— /d.   "After  t\ta  JfrMt  IAtm  sentences,  the 

question  is  entirely  lost." — ^ect.  cor.  "  The  lati  Jour  parts  of  speech  are  commonly  celled  par. 
ticte*." — Al.  Hurray  cor.  "The  Uut  two  chapters  will  not  be  found  deficient,  in  this  respect."— 
Todd  eor.  "  Write  upon  your  slates  a  list  of  the^rsf  ten  nouns." — J.  Abbott  cor.  "  We  have  a 
few  remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  psstoral  style,  Moschus  and  Bion. "—BAu'r  cor. 
*•  The  Jirst  nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  highly  poetical." — Id.  "  For,  of  these  five 
keads.  only  the  Jtrst  too  have  any  particular  relation  to  the  sublime." — M.  "  The  resembling 
noands  of  the  latt  two  syllables,  give  a  ludicrnus  air  to  the  whole." — Kame*  cor.  "  The  latt  three 
are  arbitrary." — Id.  "  But  in  tne  sentence, '  She  hangs  the  curtains,'  hangt  is  an  active'traneitive 
Terb." — Comlyeor.  "  If  our  deflnitioo  of  a  verb,  and  the  arrangement  ot  aetiee-lraneitive,  aclivo' 
intraneitive,  paaaive,  and  neuter  VRba,  are  properly  understood."— /if.  "  These  Uut  two  lines  have 
an  embarrassing  ronstmctinn." — Ruth  cor.  "  God  was  provoked  to  drown  them  all,  but  Nmh 
and  smnt  ofAcr  persons." — Woodeor.  "TheJInt  siix  books  of  the  .Sneid  are  extremely  beauti* 
ful."— fbmuy  cor.  ''Only  a  few  instances  more  can  here  be  kivea."— Murray  cor.  "A  few 
Tears  more  will  obliterate  every  vestige  of  a  subjunctive  form." — NtUtingcor,  "Some  define  them 
to  be  verbs  devoid  of  thr,;trf  ( tw9  persons." — Crombie  cor.  "  In  om  other  euch  Esaay-tract  as  this." 
^White  cor.  "  But  we  fear  that  not  on  ofA«r  skcA  man  is  to  be  fouod." — Ed.  Irptngeer.  "Ofir 
on  o^ier  euch  sleep,  that  I  might  see  an  other  tvch  man ! "  Or,  to  preserve  poetio  measnre,  say  ;— 
"Ofor  tueh  steep  again,  Ihnt  I  might  see 
An  other  sucA  man,  though  but  in  a  dream !  "—Shak.  eor. 

UMDKB  NOTB  X.— AlHBCTITBt  FOR  AOTaBBB. 

"7A«  is  an  article,  relating  to  the  nonn  balm,  agreeably  to  Rule  11th." — Gmfy  cor.  "IHm  Is 
an  adjective,  relating  to  the  noun  man'i,  agreeab^  to  Rule  Ilth."— /i.  "  To  whom  I  observed, 
that  the  beer  was  exfrm«/y  good  " — Goldemith  cor.  "  Re  mito*  very  elemntly."  Or:  "Hewrites 
teith  remarkable  elegance.  —O.  B.  Peirce  cor.  *'  John  behaves  eery  civilly  (or,  with  true  civility) 
to  all  men." — Id.  "All  the  sorts  of  words  hitherto  considered,  have  each  of  them  aome  meaning, 
*ven  when  taken  eeparaiely." — Beaitie  cor.  "  He  behaved  himself  etrnfitntuAly  to  that  blessed 
example." — Sprat  cor.  "marvetlauely  gnceful."— Clarendon  eor.  "Tiie  Queen  having  changed 
her  ministry,  suttofrA^  to  her  wisdom.'^—.'iwi^  cor.  "The  assertions  of  this  anthor  are  more  etisi/y 
detected."— M  "llie  eharaeterUtte  of  his  sect  allowed  him  to  affirm  no  mere  jermifr^  than 
that."— ffen</^  cor.  "If  one  author  hod  spoken  mure  nobly  and  hfHty  than  sn  other.''— /iL 
**  Xenophon  aaya  ei^^retly."—Id.  "  1  can  never  think  so  very  meanly  of  Urn."— /<d.  "  To  eon- 
Tinee  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  tbey  hare  impiamig 
Mmmitted."—£(U> eor.  "I  tii&k  itTery       wriiteo.''^  Or:  "I  think  iliiiittfB.M •Toy  Baa- 
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twly  mottMr."— 5tm^  cor.  "  The  whole  dealeit  moat  refer  to  the  golden  age,  which  it  repremg»t» 
ifi  a  litely  mamur."— Addison  cor.  "AffrnaSly  to  thU,  we  read  of  nunes  being  blottM  oat  «f 
Qod't  book." — Burder  at  at.  cor.  "Aoroeahltf  to  the  law  of  mtare,  children  are  bound  to  BopfMrt 
their  indigent  parents." — Paley.  "  Words  Uken  indeptndetUU/  of  their  meuung,  u«  puMd  as 
noana  of  ue  neuter  gender." — Mallhy  oor.  ' 

"  Coacnt  in  weakest  bodies  ttnngUmt  works."— Sbi*.  cor. 

XTinnB  Non  XI.— TBEM  loR  TH08B. 
"  Thonsh  he  was  not  known  by  those  letters,  or  the  name  Ckbist."— Bayly  eor.  "  In  a  ri^  <r 
some  of  MOM  things."  Better:  "In  a  gig,  or  sonw  «ueA  vehicle." — M.  Ea^eworth  eor.  <*  wbn 
cross-examined  bj  <Aom  lawyers." — Some.  "As  the  custom  in  thoee  cases  is." — Same.  "  If  job 
Aotf  listened  to  thoae  slanders."— Siim«.  "  The  old  people  were  telling  stories  about  those  faina: 
bat,  to  the  beat  of  mv  judgementt  there  is  nothing  in  them." — Same.  "And  is  it  sot  a  pi^  ths: 
the  Quakers  have  no  oetter  authority  to  substantiate  their  principles,  than  the  tsstinumjr  of  ttei 
old  Pharisees  i  "—HMard  cor. 

Uhdbe  Norn  XII.— THIS  and  THAT. 
' '  Hope  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  action,  as  fear :  that  is  the  anticipation  of  good,  thia  tt 
erU."- /fur.  p.  265.    "  The  poor  want  some  adTantages  which  the  rich  enjoy ;  but  we  shcald  Mt 
therefore  account  thcte  happy,  and  those  miserable." — Inst.  p.  966. 

*'  Ellen  and  Margaret,  fearfully,  I    Then  tamed  their jKhastlr  look  es«lt  one, 

.  Sought  eomfort  in  each  other's  eye ;        |     That  to  her  sire,  MW  to  ner  nm."-   Scott  ear. 
"  Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades  ; 
Those  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain. 
These  Cyntnia'a  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  pldn."— Ptjpw  eor. 
"Memory  and  forecast  jnst  returns  engage, 
7%at  pointing  back  to  youth,  M»(  on  to  age."— Fqp^  oa  Jfais. 

VmvR  XoTB  XIII.— EITHER  km  NEITHER. 

"These  make  the  three  great  subjecU  of  diacnsdon  among  mankind;  nomeb,  troth,  dotf 
and  interest:  but  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  of  them  are  generally  distinct.** — Dr. 
Blair  cor.  "A  thousand  other  deviations  may  be  made,  and  still  any  of  the  aeeouiUs  may  be  cor- 
rect in  principle ;  for  alt  these  divisions,  and  their  technical  terms,  are  arbitrary.*'— Grvoi  eor. 
"  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  alphabet  is  de&cient ;  as  it  has  but  seven  vowels  to  repreaoot  thirteea 
different  sounds;  and  hasnolvtter  to  represent  any  of  five  simple  consonant  aounda.  "—ChttrekHi 
eor.  "Tbenfteneofthesefiveverbscanbeneuter."— i'cjnwoor.  "And  the  ouertor*  is  in  Mas 
of  the  four  already  mentioned."— /d.  "As  it  is  not  in  oaf  of  these  four." — Id.  *•  See  vAethsr 
or  not  the  word  cornea  within  the  definition  of  any  of  the  otfier  three  simple  caaea." — Id.  "St 
one  of  the  ten  was  thm."~Fraze«  cor.  "  Here  are  ten  oranges,  take  any  one  of  them." — li. 
"There  are  three  modes,  by  any  of  which  recoUectinn  will  generally  be  supplied ;  incUnatioa, 
practice,  and  association." — Bippingham  cor,  "  Words  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  three  preced- 
ing heads." — FiMeler  cor.  "  Now  a  sentence  may  be  analjaed  in  reference  to  any  of  cheae  fem 
duses."—- Jti. 

TJhdbe  Nora  XIV.— WHOLE,  LESS,  MORE,  and  MOST. 

"  Dogs  not  all  proceed  from  the  law,  which  regulates  ell  the  departments  of  the  state  }  " — ^2kir 
oor.  "A  messenger  relates  to  Theaens  all  the  partioulars."— Ld.  Kaniet  cor.  "  There  afe  as 
/ewer  than  twenty-mne  diphthongs  in  the  English  language."— ror.  "  The  Redcroaa  XW^t 
mns  through  oU  the  steps  of  the  Cbriatiao  life." — Spet4.  eor.  "  There  were  nat/etcer  than  Gftr 
or  sixty  persons  preseot." — Mills  and  Merchant  cor.  "  Greater  experience,  and  a  more  cuItiTauIl 
state  of  society,  aoate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expreasion."— JUsir 
and  Murray  cor.  "  By  which  means,  knowledge^  rather  than  oratory,  has  become  the  princuwl 
requisite." — Blair  cor.  "  No  fewer  than  seven  illuatrioua  dtiea  disputed  the  right  of  hanu 
given  birth  to  the  greatest  of  poets." — Lempriere  cor.  "Temperanoe,  rather  than  medieines,a 
the  proper  means  of  curing  many  diseases.  — Murray  cor.  "I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Brin« 
are  more  deficient  in  genius  than  our  neighbours." — Id.  "  In  which,  he  say«,  he  lias  found  va 
fever  than  twelve  untruths." — Barclay  cor.  "The  several  places  of  rendexvous  were  concerted, 
and  all  the  operations  were  fixed." — Hume  cor.  "  la  these  ligid  opinions,  all  the  sectaries 
concurred."— "Out  of  whose  modificatioas  have  been  made  nearly  all  complex  modes."— 
Loche  cor.  "Tho  Chinese  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  ^etccr  than  five  difierent  tones."— 
Blair  cor.  *'  These  people,  though  they  posRess  brighter  qualities,  are  not  so  proud  as  he  it, 
nor  so  vain  as  she." — Murray  cor.  "It  is  certain,  that  we  believe  our  otnt  .fu^^emmfi  mot 
firmly,  after  we  have  made  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  things. "-~Brighti(uui  eor.  "As  well  as 
the  whole  course  and  all  the  reasons  of  the  operation," — Id.  "  Those  rules  and  principles  wkkh 
are  of  the  greatest  practical  advantage." — Newman  cor.  "And  alt  curse  ahall  be  no  more."— 
Bm.  «or.— (See  the  OreeJt.)  "And  death  ahall  be  no  more." — Id.  "But,  in  recompense^  we  hsTt 
pleatanier  pictures  of  anoient  manners."— Bfau-  cor.  "Our  laognaae  has  anSered  a  grtakr 
number  of  injurious  changes  in  America,  since  the  British  army  landed  on  oar  ahores,  thsn  it 
had  suffered  before,  in  the  period  of  three  centuries." — Webster  eor.  "Mltho  conTenie&ecs  of 
life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and  support  in  society."— Ld.  Karnes  eor. 

•  AU  our  lasieofraphns,  and  ail  aoamiata  autbora,  ipaU  this  word  with  a»  c ,-  bat  Uta  gMtlfman  wbo  has  fer- 
^ihsd  us  with  the  Isst  set  ot  new  ttrms  ftw  tbo  Sdenea  ti  grammar,  vittss  H  irith  an  «,  and  appUaa  k  to  tbt  aa4 

and  thepartieipU.  WlUt  him.  ererj  verb  or  parUelpLi  U  an  "oumtw,-"  except  when  nsfttcfats  his  cRMl,aik 
dM  In  wrldnc  the  precadlng  example  about  certain  ^  «ert(."  Ashe  ebaafes  tbsnarass  of  all  the  parts  of  aptidit 
and  danouoees  thaentiratediiwwpofgramBaar,  peihsps  Ms  Innovation  would  lMvebtensuaeienUjto»d,lil 
btfBrTlUVJBBB,themostlniportantdaaiorsU,adoptsasooBonBBawUehhs  know  how  to  spcdL— «.  S; 
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UicDBB  Non  XV. — pAXnciTiAL  AuBcnrat. 
"To  inoh  «•  think  the  naton  of  it  iaierviM  of  their  attention."— Attffereor.  "In  all  polDtt, 
fMWW  ifeMrvin^  q/*  the  approbation  of  thmr  readers." — Keeptakeeor.  "  But  to  give  way  to  cniUish 
sensatiODi,  was  unbecoming  to  our  nature." — Lmpriere  cor,  "  The  following  extracts  are 
detervin^  of  the  serious  perusal  of  all." — Tfu  Friend  cor.  "  No  inqoirr  into  wisaom,  however 
saperflcial,  is  undcurviry  of  attention." — Bultoer  cor.  *■  The  opinions  oi  illustrious  men  are  de- 
MOTving  of  great  consideration." — Porter  eor.  "And  r«iolntel]r  keep  it*  Uwa,  Vaearinofor  conse- 
quences." Or:~"JVof  heeding  conseqaeaeea."— £unu  cor.  "Tlui  ia  an  item  that  la  dsMm* ly 
of  more  attention."— Goodei^  cor. 

"  LeaTB  then  thy  \oy*,  unamHng  to  such  age : " — Or, 
"  Lean  then  tbjr  jots  not  noting  such  an  age, 
To  a  frcah  comer,  and  resign  the  at^e."— 2>ry^  eor, 

UiTDBB  Note  XYI.—FrainiB  op  Aimcnnfl. 
"The  tall  dark  mountains  and  the  (jMp-/on«f  seas."— Dana.  "Ot  learn  from  him  To  sta- 
tion quick'tyed  Prudence  at  the  helm." — Frott  eor.  "  He  went  in  a  on#-Xor«0 chaise." — Dr.  Blair 
eor.  "  It  oufthtto  be,  'in  a  one-Aorse  chaise.' " — Crondntcor.  "These  are  marked  with  theoAow* 
nwn<i«fie(t letters." — Foik^  cor.  "A  nmny-headed  faction." — Ware  cor.  "Lest  there  should  be 
no  authority  in  any  popular  grammar,  for  the  perhaps  A«aren-inMt>mf  effort." — Fowlecor.  "Com- 
mon-metre stanzas  conaiit  of  four  iambic  lines ;  one  of  eight,  ana  the  next  of  six  syllables.  They 
were  formerlr  written  In  trnfcmrtMn-tyllable  lines." — Goodenow  cor.  "SAort-meire  stanxas  eon- 
aist  of  four  iambic  line* ;  the  third  of  eight,  the  rest  of  six  syllablea."— /<f.  "PaHicular-m«- 
tre  atanxas  constat  ofdx  lamUe  lines;  the  third  and  sixth  of  six  syllables,  the  reat  of  right." — Id. 
•'HdlUtinh-metre  stanns  oonaist  of  six  iambie  lines ;  thelast  two  of  eight  syllables,  and  thereat  of 
six." — fd.  "Long-metre  ataniaa  are  merely  the  union  of  four  iambid  lines,  of  ten  syllahlea  eaeh." 
— Id.  "A  rasjes^  more  commanding  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  reat  of  the  Otd'Toiiamettt 
poets." — Blair  eor. 

"  You,  sulphurous  and  Ihougkt-exeetded  fires, 
Vaunt'COttriera  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  head!  And  thou,  a//-<Anb'na  thnnder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  th'  world !  ^—Ltar,  Act  ill,  Se.  8. 


CHAPTER  v.  — PRONOUNS. 

CORBECriONS  UNDER  RtTLE  X  AND  ITS  NOTES. 

UKDBR  THB  RtlLB  ITSELF. — Ot  AOEBSMXIfT. 
"  The  subject  is  to  be  joined  with  itt  predicate." — IVilkina  cor.  "  Every  one  most  judge  oihia 
own  feelings." — Byron  cor.  "  Every  one  in  the  family  should  know  hte  or  her  duty." — Penn 
eor.  "To  introduce  its  possessor  into  that  way  in  which  Atf  should  go," — Inf.S.  Gram.  cor. 
'•Do  notthevoay,  tkatmrj  true  believer  has  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him  t  "—Barclay  cor.  "There 
is  none  in  hH  natural  sute  tighteoBS ;  no,  not  one." — IFood  cor.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  iU  own." — Bible  cor.  "  His  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  tti  original  brightness." — 
Milton  cor.  '*  No  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  hi*  friend  or  companion,"— J%ee^  cor,  "  But,  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself." — Bible  cor.  "And  let  none  of  yoa 
imagine  evil  in  his  heart  against  his  neighbour." — Id.  *'  For  every  tree  in  known  by  its  own  fruit." 
'—Id.  "But  she  fell  to  laughing,  like  one  out  of  At!  right  mind." — M.  Edgeworthcor.  "Nowthesa 
syatems,  ao  far  from  having  any  tendency  to  make  men  better,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  mak« 
than  worse." —  Waytand  cor.  "And  nohody  else  would  make  that  city  his  refuse  any  more."— 
Joaephut  cor.  "  What  is  quantity,  as  it  respects  syllables  or  words  ?  It  is  the  time  which  a 
neSttr  occupies  in  pronouncing  them."— Bradley  cor.  "  In  such  expressions,  the  adjective  so 
much  resembles  an  adverb  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is  usually  parsed  as  such." — BuUioiu  cor. 
I*  The  tongue  is  like  a  racehorse ;  which  runs  the  faster,  the  less  weight  he  carries."  Or  thus : 
<*  The  tongue  is  like  a  racehorse ;  the  less  weight  it  carries,  the  faster  it  runs." — Addison,  Jfur- 
rm/,  et  al.  eor,  "Am  two  thoughtless  boys  were  trying  to  see  which  could  lift  the  greatest  weight 
with  Ais  jaws,  one  of  them  had  several  of  bis  firm-set  teeth  wrenched  from  their  sockets." — Newt- 
paver  cor,  "  Every  body  nowadays  publishes  memoirs  ;  every  body  has  recollections  which  he 
tmsJct  worthy  of  reoording."— Z>ucA«t«  D'Ab.  cor.  "  Every  body  trembled,  for  AimMj^,  or^  kit 
firienda."— doAbmOA  eor. 

"A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  his  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair." — CamjiheU  eor. 

Ukdbb  Non  I.— PBOHOUN8  Wboho  ok  Nbbdlsss. 
"  Charles  loves  to  stndy ;  but  John,  alas  I  iaverjidle." — Merehantcor.  "  Or  whatman  is  there 
of  you,  wAo,  if  hts  son  ask  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ? " — Bible  cor.  '*  Who,  in  stead  of  going 
about  doing  good,  are  perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief." — Tillolton  cor.  "  ^Vhom  ye  de- 
tiTered  up,  snd  denied  in  the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate." — Bible  eor.  "  Whom,  when  they  had 
wuhed  Aer,  thev  laid  in  an  upper  chamber." — Id.  "Then  Manasaeh  knew  that  the  Lordwaa 
aod."—Id.  "Whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  put  into 
dietinct  propositions,  and  express  clearly  to  others."— See  BlaU^e  Rket.  p.  93.  "  But  the  psinter, 
bring  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time  which  be  has  chosen,  cannot  exhibit  vmrioos  stages 
of  the  same  action." — Uttrray's  Gram,  i,  13o.  "  What  he  subjoins,  is  without  any  proof  at  all." 
—Beavlmf  eor.  "  George  Fox'e  Testimony  concerning  Robert  Barclay." — Titlecor.  "According 
to  the  oOTiee  «f  <A«  author  of  the  Poateript."— Asre/ay  cor.  "  Theae  things  aeem  as  ugly  to  the 
ere  of  their  mediUttooa,  aa  thoae  Ethiopiaoa  that  were  pictured  on  Nemeeit'e  pitcher. '— JBoeoii 
«or:   "MoreoTCTi  than  la  alwaya  a  twofold  eondition  propounded  with  (Ae  ^pAyiw'a  eaigmai." 
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—Id.    «  Whoever belimtli  net  ther«lii,  tliaU  periA."~Ami cv.    "When*  at  SWm'aw 

treaty,  I  had  ban  at  his  houw."— IT.  WaOar  ear. 

There  high  on  Sipy/ia'«  shaftny  brow. 

She  stanAi,  hec  own  tad  monument  of  wo." — Pap*  ear. 

TJlTDBR  NOTB  II. — CbAKOB  OT  NuMBBK. 

**  So  will  I  Mnd  mmn  you  famine,  and  cril  bettU,  and  they  shall  bemtva  pou." — Bibk  mr. 
"  Whj  do  you  plead  so  moeh  forttf  why  do  jnw  preach  it  up  ? "  Or:  "  Why  days  plead  aonA 
for  it  t  why  do  yt  preach  it  up  ?  Bsre&iy  <«r.  **  Since  thou  hast  decreed  that  I  ahall  \m 
man,  ihy  dsrling."— £dtean('«  Gram.  rar.  "  Yon  have  my  book,  sad  I  have  ^fom ;  L  ysw 
book."  Or  thus:  "TAou  ha»t  my  book,  and  I  have  thine;  i.  e.,  tAg  book.^' — CMmdltrm. 
"  Neither  art  thou  such  a  one  as  to  be  i^orant  of  what  thon  art." — BmiUomt  cor.  **  Return, 
thou  bscksUdinsIsrael,  saith  the  Lord,  snd  I  will  not  csnse  mine  snger  to  fall  upon  tAca" 
—Bible  cor.  "The  Almighty,  ud willing  to  out  thee  off  in  the  fnllneii  of  iniquity,  baa  sent  m 
to  give  the*  warning.  "—Zi3:  Kamee  cer.  "  Watt  thon  bora  only  fm  pleaanra  i  wast  lAsw  new  ti 
^any  thing  — Ooiii^cor.  "Thou  sbalt  be  required  to  go  to  Ood,  to  die,  and  toRivcup(A|rSB- 
coant." — Bamet  cor.  "And  canst  thou  expeet  to  behold  the  res|dendeBt  glory  of  the  Cretfor? 
would  not  such  a  sight  annihilate  IAm  I  " — MHion  eor.  "  If  the  prophet  had  commanded  thee  la 
do  some  great  tiling,  imUM  ihou  have  refused  ?  "—C.  S.  Journal  cor.  "Art  thorn  a  peaitent  \ 
evince  <Ay  sincnity,  by  bringing  forth  fraiu  meet  for  repeaUnee." — Va^Mtcvm  cer.  I  wU 
can  tlwa  ny  dear  son:  I  remember  all fi^  tendcrQeaa."—C.  TUcscor.  "So  do  thou.vy 
op6a(*y  eara,and(Ayeyea."— WVv***"'-  "  '  promiee  yon.  this  waa  enough  to  diwera^  jw*" 
— ^Banyan  ear.  "  Ere  you  remark  another's  sia.  Bid  yowrown  conicieace  took  within."  Caj  em. 
"  Permit  that  I  share  in  thy  wo.  The  privilege  const  thou  refuse  i  "—Pe^mi  ear.  "Ah  1  fitraphn, 
how  cumt  thou  despise  Her  who,  without  thypitv,  tHeit  "Swifi  ear. 

"  Thy  verses,  fHend,  are  Kiddcrmlnater  otM ; 
And  I  must  own,  thou'tl  measured  out  enough." — Sheiut.  eor, 

"  This  day,  dear  Bee,  is  thy  nativity : 
Bad  Fate  a  laekier  one,  ahe'd  give  It  CAse." — Swift  eor. 

Ukdbb  Note  HI.— WHO  and  WHICH. 

■•Exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  wAkA  are  moved  by  wires." — Blair  eor,  "They  are  my  ser- 
vants, tcAom  I  brought  forth*  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." — Leviticut,  xxv,  55.  "  Behold,  I  and  Uw 
children  wAom  God  hath  given  me."— See  Itaiaht  viii,  18.  "Aad  he  sent  Eliskim.  who  was 
over  the  household,  and  Shebna  the  scribe." — Itaiah,  xxxvii,  2.  "  In  a  short  time  the  streets 
were  cleared  of  the  enpses  tehich  filled  them." — M'UtxUne  eor.  "  They  are  not  of  those  wAe 
teach  things  thai,  they  ought  not.  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." — Barclay  cor.  "As  a  lion  among  Uw 
beasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  young  lion  among  the  flocks  of  sheep ;  leAacA,  if  be  go  through,  both 
treadeth  down  and  teareth  in  piecea." — Bible  cor.  "  Frequented  by  every  fowl  mAscA  nature  has 
taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water." — Joknaon  cor.  "  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  tehom  was  adopted 
by  the  family  of  Haximus." — Lmmriere  cor.  "And  the  anU,  loAicA  are  collected  by  the  smell, 
are  burned  wtIA  Bn."-—Tha  FHena  eor.  "They  beii^  the  agenU  to  wAow  thia  thioR  wns  traal- 

ed."— Nwon our.  "/      •  ^ --^  

market." — Locke  eor. 
"  Hehad  a  comely  young 
thought  himself  an  accomplished  traveller,  happened  to  light  upon  a  beehive." — /asf.  p.  SSt.  "  It 
k  an  enormous  elephant  of  stone,  toAicA  ^sgonea  from  hia  uplifted  trunk  a  vast  but  gneafal 
shower." — Ware  cor.  "  He  was  met  by  a  dolphin,  tpMcA  aometinies  swam  beAicn  him,  anil  inian 
times  behind  him."— Sdicanfs  Greun.  cor. 

"  That  Cesar's  horse,  toAtcA,  as  fame  goes,  I  Was  not  by  half  so  tender-hoord. 
Had  coins  upon  his  feet  and  toes,  1  Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  so  soft." — Butler  ear. 

Undbb  Notb  rv. — Jfotms  of  Multitudb. 
"  He  {nstmeted  and  fed  the  crowds  that  surrounded  him." — Ifumiy't  Key.  "  The  court,  uAiVA 
givea  ouxreney  to  manners,  ought  to  be  exemplary." — li.  p.  187.  "  Nor  does  he  deacribe  1 1 1  ma 
of  dnners  fAirf  do  not  exist." — Mag.  cor.  "  Beoaoae  the  nations  among  tchich  they  took  thcs 
rise,  were  not  lavage." — Murray  cor.  "Among  nations  that  are  in  the  first  and  rude  per  tods  of 
socie^." — Blair  cor.  "  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations  among  which  the  feudal  government 
prevailed." — Id.  "France,  wAicA  was  in  alliance  with  Sweden." — Priettlry's  Gram.  p.  97. 
•'"That  faction,  in  England,  which  most  powerfully  opposed  his  arbitrary  pretensions."— /2.  "  Wa 
may  say,  'the  crowd  teAicA  waa  going  up  the  street.' '' — Cobbett'a  E,  Gram.^2lH.  "Such  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  wAicA  formed  this  Lyceum,  as  have  aubacribed  thia  Constitution."— Jf.  r. 
XyeMun  eor. 

Uxsn  Vara  V.-^lornaueai  9r  Bmrnm. 
"The  name  of  the  poasesaor  shall  take  a  partienleT  farm  te  show  ita  ease." — Srkham  em. 
•*  Of  which  reasons,  the  principal  one  is,  that  no  noun,  properly  so'  called,  implies  (Ae  prcacnee  ef 
tha  thina  named."— Harrit  eor.  • '  Boston  is  a  proper  noun,  which  distingnishw  thedtTt  Bmlm 
from  otner  dtiea." — Sambom  cor,  "The  word  OOMJUBCTION  moMts  union,  or  the  ad  oTjoiaiag 
togethw.  Ooi^uneiiam  are  used  to  join  or  connect  either  words  or  sentences." — Id,  "Thewm 
IHTBUBOTION  means  the  act  of  throieinf  betwem,  Intetyeetione  are  interspersed  among  other 
words,  to  express  etrona  or  tu^en  emotion."— /d.  "In^ed  is  oompeeed  u  in  aad  deed.  TV 
toords  may  better  be  written  separately,  aa  they  formeriy  wm«."— Ctordelf  eor.  "  Ifaniiidii.  on  the 
eontiaiT.uapartiinUaenama;  nnl  li  nn|rfrr|frif  n  iliringulih  an  inHridiiat  irtifa  "  raaiisewi  m 
"Aaanindieatlon  thatnatun  itself  had  dianged  Ito  courae."  Ur^-^'tiiat  iSUara  Asnatf  hii 
dunged  her  ooune."— fiuCory  cer.   "  Of  removing  tnm  the  United  States  and  ihair  tanmiH 

•  n  would  be  better  to  oadt  lbs  word  Vi>rtA,"  or  elM  to  ny— "  wbon  I  trm««i/i>rM/ram  the  lead  or 
The  phrsM,  *ybrCt  eat      la  nabber  a  very  eommon  nor  a  my  t«m  one.— O.  <bo«>. 
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free  pMipls  of  eidam."~^mifir  cur.  *'  So  tkit  gk  may  ba  add  aot  ta  hava  Of  pnprr  toiud." 
hus :  "  So  that  the  letta-9,  a  and  A,  naj  ba  said  not  to  have  llitis  propar  toiow.  — WebtUr 
"Are  we  to  valeome  tbe  loathsonke  wlot,  and  mtrodoco  A«*  (o  our  children  t " — Maturm 


«-,«faf.«ar.  **  Whaa  tob  apaak  to  a  panoa  or  thing,  tho  Nowt  or  jmnMm  ia  in  tt.e  aaeoM 
on."— £artiW< cor.  "You  bow  know  the  nonn;  foe  Mom  ateas*  wun*."— "7*.  What 
ou  see  i  P.  A  book.  T.  Spell  6oab."— il.  IT.  Gram  Mr.  "7*.  What  do  70a  see  now  I  P. 
•  books.  T.  Spell  teofa."— M  '<  If  the  United  Statao  lose  lAnr  right*  aa  a  nation."— Z^fr- 
ar  cor.  "  Wh«i  a  panos  01  thing  is  addiaaaed  or  spoken  to,  the  noM*  or  pnMovn  is  in  the 
■nd  penoa."— IVaM  ear.  "  When  a  paiaoa  or  thing  ia  nurtfy  spoken  of.  wa  nom  or  jvowaim 
1  tha  third  peraoii,"— JUL  "  Th*  word  ox  o&o,  lakmff  the  same  plural  tamUnation,  maitt 
X." — 'Juab  asr. 

Hall,  happ7  States !  yom  is  tha  blisafol  swrt 

'Whcia  nature's  gifia  and  art'a  ia^tovanMnta  maat."— £MrsM  eor, 

tlXDiB  NoTK  VL—Thi  Axutitb  that. 
.)  "  This  is  the  most  oseftil  art  tJkat  men  possess."— L.  Mturuv  ear.  **  The  earliest  aeconnta 
history  gives  us,  coaoeming  all  nations,  boar  teotimonf  to  tnese  facts." — Blair  et  al.  ear. 
T.  Addison  was  the  drst  tMat  attempted  a  rMnlariaquirT  [into  tha  pleaanrci  of  taste]."— flmr 
•■OneoftheflrstlAatIntiodneBdit,wasMonteaquiea.''— Jfarrayeor.  " Kasailwa Is  par* 
■  the  moat  eloqtient  sermontser  fAof  modern  timesbaTeprodnced."— BAifreer.  **  Tha  greatest 
ter  that  erer  lived,  la  oor  goidlna  star  and  prototype."— Aorf  cor. 

.)  "  When  prepoaltiona  are  subjoined  to  noons,  they  areirenerally  the  aameCAotaresabjoIned 
lie  verba  from  which  Ute  noans  are  derived. "—Jfwrr^s  Graai.  p.  SOO.  Better  thus:  "7%s 
lositions  tnUeA  are  samoined  to  noons,  are  Benerally  the  same  tkat,"  fto. — Prieetlejf  ear.  "  The 
e  pronwtiona  tiat  are  agreeable  ia  a  model,  are  not  agreeable  ia  s  large  boildiag." — Kiaws 
"  The  same  cunaueote  *hot  we  admire  in  a  private  apartment,  ure  anseemly  in  a  temple," 
'^vrraw  eor.  **Tbo  same  tAot  John  saw  also  in  the  anii.'^JffMm  oor. 
;.)  "  who  eaa  ever  be  eaav,  (Afl<  ia  leproadiod  with  his  owB  m  eondBot?"—r.  a  Xsaipis  ear. 
ho  ia  she  that  eomc*  elotbed  la  a  robe  of  green  ?  "— /naf .  p.  S87.  **  Who  tAat  haa  dther  sense 
vility,  does  not  perceive  the  vilenesi  of  proAmity  ?  " — O.  Brown. 

.)  "  The  second  person  denotes  tbe  person  or  thing  that  ia  spoken  to."—IBrkham  eor.  "  Tbe 
1  pereoB  denotes  the  person  or  thiag  that  ii  spoken  of." — la.  "A  passive  verb  denotes  ae- 
roeeiTcd  or  endored  Djr  the  person  or  thing  no^  is  s^j;M  (y  Its  nominative."- M  "The 
ces  and  states  that  had  neglected  or  favonied  the  growth  of  thia  power."— Bolu^iArnfct  eor. 
ie  nominative  ezpresaea  the  name  of  the  ponoB  or  thiag  fMaeta,  or  that  in  the  aal^feet  of 
ourse/'— Ht/>y  eor. 

.)  "Amhors  that  deal  In  long  sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  fknlty," — Blair  cor.  *■  Writers 
deal,"  &e. — Murmjf  eor.  "  The  neuter  gender  denotee  obieeta  tha^  are  neither  male  nor 
tie." — Merchant  eor.  **  The  neater  jendM  deaotea  tbinp  tfiat  hwreno  sex."— KinUom  cor. 
oans  thai  dc&ete  objeeta  adther  male  am  female,  are  of  tlw  nenteiaendei."— Ifetti's  Otsm. 
ate,  p.  00.  Better  thna:  *'Tho§e  nonaa  whieh  ixmote  otgeeu  tXat  are  neither  male  aor 
lie.  are  of  the  nenter  gender." — Welle  eor.  '*  Objecta  and  ideas  that  have  been  long  rsmilisr, 
:e  too  fsint  aa  impresiion  to  give  an  agreeable  exereiie  to  onr  fkcnlties." — Blair  cor.  "  Cases 
custom  has  left  oabious,  are  eertaialy  within  the  granmarian'e  province."— L.  JfiirrBjr  eor. 
ibstantives  that  end  in  ery,  lignify  action  or  habit."— id!  *'Af»r  all  that  can  be  done  to 
ler  the  deflnitioas  and  mica  of  grammar  aeenrate." — Id.  '*  Poealbly,  all  that  I  have  aaid,  fa 
wn  and  taught."— .i4.  B.  Johnaon  eor. 

.)  *'  It  is  s  strong  and  manly  style  that  should  chiefly  be  itDdled." — Bhdr  eor.  "  It  is  this 
,,  /trerwton]  thot  chiefly  makes  a  diviaioa  appear  neat  and  elegant." — Id.    "  I  bope  it  ia  not  I 

he  ia  dispMssed  with.'* — £>.  Murray  cor.  "  When  it  is  this  Slom  that  renderi  the  sentence 
mre." — CtimjibeU  eor.  "This  sort  of  full  and  ample  assertion,  '/(  ti  thie  that,'  is  fit  to  be 
I  when  a  propoaltioB  of  bnportanee  is  laid  down."—JN»r  cor.  "  She  is  the  person  thta  I  nn- 
tood  it  to  hsTe  beea."— I..  Jfumay  eor.  "  Was  It  thon,  or  the  wind,  that  shut  the  door  i 

p.  367.  *'ItwaaiiotIlAa<shnt  it."— 70. 
'.)  **  He  Is  not  the  person  thiU  he  leemed  to  be."— 3furray  and  IngenoU  eor.    "  He  \u  really 
person  that  he  appeared  to  be." — lid.    "  She  Is  not  now  the  woman  that  they  represented  her 
iBve  been."— /u£   "An  oidy  chUd  is  one  that  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  ehUd  atone  is 
thai  ia  left  by  itself,  or  unaecompamed." — Blair,  Jam.  and  Mur.  cor. 

TTndbb  yoTB  VII. — Rblatitb  CLAvana  CoirirBCTXD. 
.)  "A  Substantive,  or  Noun,  ia  the  name  of  a  thing ;  (i.  e.,)  of  whatever  we  conceive  to  snb* 
.  or  of  tehateeer  we  merety  itHagine."-—Lowth  eor.  {2.)  "A  Substantive,  or  Noun,  is  tbe  nsme 
my  thing  tohieh  exists,  or  (tf  whieh  we  hava  any  notion." — Mnrray  et  al.  eor.  (8.)  "A  Sub> 
ittre,  or  Nona,  is  the  aame  of  any  peraoa,  place,  or  thiag,  that  exists,  or  thai  we  can  have 
idea  of." — Fixtet  cor.  (4.)  "A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  Uiing  which  exists,  or  of  which  wa. 
n  an  iaea." — HaUoek  eor.  (0.)  "A  Noun  ia  the  name  of  aay  person,  place,  object,  or  thing, 
:  exists,  or  that  we  may  conceive  to  exist." — D.  C.  '" 
ig  vhich  exists,  or  of  which  we  can  form  any  notion, 
i  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  U  othc 

id  for  it." — iUan'e  SJut.  p.  100.   (8.)  "  Haa  he  exhibited  sneh  sentences  as  contained  idaaa 
pplioabla  to  Tonng  mlads,  es  eveh  at  were  of  a  trivial  w  Injnzioaa  natare."— Murray  cof, 
"  Man  would  IwTe  others  obey  him,  even  his  owa  kiad ;  hut  he  will  aot  obey  Ood,  mo  la 
wuh  abon  Umi  and  vha  madt  kin.''— Aim  car.  (10.)  "Baft  wbatwoai^eoBafdn  htft, 


-D.  C,  Alien  cor.  (6.)  -'The  aame  of  every 
lotion,  is  a  noun." — I^eh  eor.  (7.)  "An  alle- 
n  other  that  resembles  it,  and  that  is  made  to 
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and  lehat  few  penoni  hire  ncticed,i»,"  fte. — Briahiland  ear,  (II.)  "The  compiler  hu  ■mut 
ioserted  thote  vvtbt  wMeh  are  irregfuUr  onlf  in  familiar  writing  or  discourse,  and  which  are  Im- 
properly terminated t  intleadoTed." — Murray,  Fisk,  Hart,  IngeraoU,  et  al.  ear.  (12.)  "The  n- 
mainioe  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable  parts,  and  wAicA  admitof  no  TaxiatioM, 
(or,  beu^  toordt  tfuU  admit  of  no  Tsriationa,)  will  not  detain  us  long." — Dr.  Blair  cor. 

UltDBB  KOTB  VIII. — ThB  RbUTIVB  AND  PRXPOSITIOK. 
"In  the  temper  of  mind  in  wAmA  he  waa  then." — LototK't  Gran*,  p.  102.  "  To  bring  thra  iato 
the  condition  in  which  I  am  at  present." — Add.  cor.  "  In  the  postare  «»  which  I  lay.  Lim.tk't 
Gram.  p.  102.  "  In  the  sense  tn  vihich  it  is  sometimes  taken."— BarWay  cor.  "  Tools  and  atck- 
«il«  arc  said  to  be  right,  when  the^  ans%oer  toeU  the  uses  for  wAicA  they  were  made." — CoOUrcer. 
"  It,  in  the  extceoie  danger  in  which  I  now  am,"  fte.  Or :  "  If,  in  mr  prtteixt  extreme  du|cr,' 
Ste.— Murray'*  Si^iul,  p.  116.  "News  was  bnoght,  dkat  Darius  was  out  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  in  wAicA  they  then  were."— GoAfanfTA  eor.  "Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  coatia- 
ued  four  days  where  he  then  was :  "  or — "  m  the  place  in  ithich  he  then  was,  — "  To  read  ix 
the  beat  manner  in  which  reading  is  now  taiurht." — L.  Murray  tor.  "  It  may  be  expedient  t» 
gin  a  few  dircctiona  as  to  the  mnnner  inwhich  itshould  be  studied.  "-Ao/JocAror.  <*  PnrticsBla 
are  word*  derived  from  verbs,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  acting  of  an  agent,  or  tiie  snffering  ocas 
olgeet,  with  the  time  at  which  it  happens."* — A.  Murray  cor. 

*<  Had  I  but  serv'd  mv  Ood  with  half  the  seal 
With  which  I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  CAw», 
In  age,  have  left  me  naked  to  myfoat."—Shak.  eor. 

Uhdbu  Notb  IX.— AnvEHBa  fob  Relativbs. 
'*  In  eoBipontionB  that  arc  not  dasigncd  to  be  deUvmd  in  public.'' — Blatreor.  "They  fraaedi 
protestation  tn  wUcA  they  repeated  their  claims." — Priutiey't  Gram.  p.  133 ;  Mmraj^t,  VR. 
■*  Which  have  reference  to  itutnimatc  substances,  ui  tcAtcA  sex  Aa«  no  existence." — Hmia  csr. 
"  Wliich  denote  substances  in  which  sex  never  had  existence." — ImeraoWt  Gram.  p.  26.  *■  Thos 
ia  no  rule  given  wAtcA  tA«  truth  mav  be  found  out." — W.  Walker  cor.  "The  natare  of  tW 
otgects,^»  which  they  are  taken." — Blair  cor.  "  Tbat  darkness  of  chataeter,  tJtrou^  wMek  «t 
can  see  no  heart : "  [i.  e.,  generous  emotion.] — L.  Uurrat/cor.  **  The  stales  wAA  tmUcA  [ot  Is- 
tmm  tnUcA]  they  negotiated." — Fonney  cor.  "  Till  the  motive«>,^OM  i^srA  men  act,  be  kaowa.' 
—BtaUia  cor.  **  He  aasLrna  the  principles,/rom  wAicA  their  power  of  pleaaing  flowi."— iU*ir(*. 
"  But  I  went  on,  and  ao  fitdshed  this  History,  in  that  form  lii  which  it  now  appeara."  Sewd  tw. 
**  By  prepoeitiona  we  expiesa  the  cause  for  which,  the  instrament  bv  which,  and  the  m^niwr  is 
which,  a  thing  Is  done." — A.  Murray  cor.  "  They  are  not  such  in  Uie  language  Jrom  tcAacA 
are  derived." — Town  cor.  "  I  find  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several,  that  their  passions  are  tMoet- 
ed  by  words  from  which  they  have  no  ideas." — Bwk«  cor.  *'  The  known  end,  **• — ./"rrrin^i'rd  we 
yre  placed  in  a  state  of  so  much  affliction,  haxazd,  and  difficulty,  is  oox  inapnTemoit  a  lirtm 
and  piety."— Bp.  Butler  eor. 

"  Tet  anoh  his  acts  as  Oreeke  unborn  shall  telL 
And  curse  the  ttrife  in  which  their  fathers  ttU."-~Pttpt  tor. 

Undeb  Notb  X. — Repeat  the  Kotnr. 
"Youth  may  be  thoughtful,  but  thouffhijuineu  inthcyoungia  not  very  common."— IFieietsriar. 
*'A  proper  name  is  a  name  given  to  one  person  or  thing." — BarHett  cor.  "A  common  name  is  t 
name  given  to  many  things  of  the  same  sort." — Id.  "  This  rule  is  often  ii(dated ;  eome  *TiT*n"— 
of  itM  violation  are  annexed." — L.  Murray  et  at.  eor.  '*  This  is  altogether  careless  writuiK.  9mk 
negligence  reaposting  thepronoum,  renders  style  often  obscure,  and  always  inelegant." — ntmit  m 
"£very  inversion  which  is  not  governed  by  this  rule,  will  be  disrelished  by  every  persoa  of  tsstc' 
— Kamet  cor.  "A  proper  diphthong,  is  a  diphthong  in  which  both  tiie  vowels  are  sounded."— 
Brown's  Imlitutea,  p.  18.  "An  improper  diphthong,  is  a  diphthong  in  which  only  one  of  tb 
vowels  is  sounded.'' — lb.  "Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  tne  descendants  of  Jacob,  are  calM 
Hebrews," — Woodcor.  "In  our  langua^,  won/ of  more  than  one  syllable,  has  one  ot^ 
eyllahles  distinKuished  from  the  rest  in  this  manner." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  TwoconaonuitapnM 
to  begin  a  word,  must  not  be  separated ;  as,  fa-ble,  sti-fle.  But  when  two  coneomatU*  eooH  m- 
tween  two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must  be  divided;  ea,  nt-moat,  «■ 
der."— Jd.  "  Shall  the  intellect  alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when  we  sUlow  ^tesM 
to  the  grossest  energies  of  appetite  and  sense  i  "-"Harrii  and  Munv'y  eor.  "  No  maa  hM  a 
pensity  to  vice  as  such :  on  the  contrary,  a  wicked  deed  diasusts  enery  eise,  mnA  makss  MB 
abhor  the  author."— L<i  Eamee  eor.  "  The  same  grammiUieat  propertin  that  belong  to  mo^ 
belong  also  to  pronouns."— GfmhJri^  cor.  "  What  is  language  t  It  is  the  means  of  eaaB«» 
nicating  thoughts  from  oneoeiwn  to  an  other." — Pdrcecor.  "A  simple  word  is  a  ward  whiskii 
not  made  up  atother  word$."—Adam  and  Gould  cor.  "  A  compoand  word  is  a  wond  which  is 
made  up  of  two  or  more  words."— /wl.  "  When  a  eonjanetion  is  to  be  snp^ied,  tko  olSmm  » 
called  Asyndeton."— jldlsm  eor. 

Uhdbb  Notb  XL— Plaob  of  tbb  Bblatitb. 

'*  It  gives  to  wordt  a  meai^ng  which  they  would  not  have."— £.  Murray  eor.  There  an  « 
the  English  language  many  word*,  that  are  sometimes  used  as  a^jrctiTCs,  and  sometimes  as  a^ 
verbs."— /d.  "  IVhtch  do  not  more  efi'ectaally  show  the  varied  intentions  of  the  i»i»vi,  than  d> 
the  auxiliariea  which  are  used  to  form  the  potential  mood." — Id,  "  These  aeeenU,  wiuek  wS  Is 
the  subject  of  a  following  speculation,  make  different  impressions  on  the  mind."— U,  ffismis  m 
'*And  others  differed  very  much  from  the  words  oftht  writer*  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.*— 
■ToAn  Wardeor.  " — ~.~Jrt.-~j..i..:t.  — .u. i^^^  unmiit tn  bs  tltieWl. 
aa  easy  fall  will  be  proper."— JAtm^  and  BulHoiu  eor.   *•  In  tne  last  olansek  there  it  u 

■Ihh«to«<rfat,ttatia»tlel|lssdWdsaadapstlfrBsas|IhaTsslsiwhiwa»wnlete< 
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«  twt4t;  M<i;«beii  JOB  mpfdrj^iTOtt  Audit  neeeastiT  to  veathfl  tdT«<r%  nol  ih  Htm  ^m.** 
impbell  and  Mur.  cor.  "Study  is  of  (A«  singular  number,  bceaass  the  aomlnktira  I,  with 
A  it  agrem,  if  «Mfii^." — A.  C.  Smithcor.  John  ia  tliepm-MMwAaia  inerror.or  thouurt." 
'right  nr^  "For  he  htth  made  him,  who  knew  no  liD,  to  be  alii  te  nt."— Harriim'*  JS. 
/.  p.  ivt. 

"  Hjr  friend,  take  that  of  me,  wAo  ha.Te  the  power 
To  seal  tb'  aecuser*a  lips." — Shaktptare  eor, 

UitDEa  NoTB  XII.— WHAT  roB  THAT. 

:  had  no  idea  bat  that  the  atorr  was  trac." — Broim*«  /ntf.  p.  268.  "  The  postboy  is  not  so 
7  but  that  he  can  whistle."— A.  "  He  had  no  intimation  but  that  the  men  were  honeat."— 
**  Neither  Ladf  Havirthimiior  Mies  Hltdmay  will  ever  believe  but  ban  been  enthrelj 
ame."— PnVriJ»|r  cor.  "I  am  not  satisfied  but  that  the  inteprity  of  onr  friends  Is  more  es- 
ial  to  our  welfare  than  thrir  knowledge  of  the  world." — Id.  "Indeed,  there  la  In  poetry 
inEsoentertaiDinjr  ordeacriptire.  ymxthateningeniota  didactic  writer  mar  introdueettin  some 
of  bis  wtk."— Blair  eor.  *■  Brasldu,  bring  bit  by  a  monae  he  had  ettcned,  let  it  slip  oat  of 
Ingers :  '  No  ereatare,*  nra  he, '  is  so  oontemptible  but  that  U  may  protlde  m  its  ova  saEety, 
have  emnge.'  "■-■Id.  aSim  eor, 

Uhdes  Nora  XIII. — Asjectites  roa  ANTECSDSNTi. 

in  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  tines,  remarkabtv  concise,  and  thertfore  lively  and  agreeable." 
lair  car.  "  It  ta  usual  to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  m'thka  plainly 
Me  tha  writer's  manner  of  thinking."— /d.  "  It  is  too  violent  an  alteration,  if  any  Utrra- 
were  nceeBsarr,  whereat  none  is." — Knight  eor.  "  Borne  men  are  too  Imorant  to  be  hnmble ; 
without  Amimto  there  can  be  no  docility."— B»-;l&y  eor.  "  Jndas  declared  him  laneeeBt; 
nttoeetU  he  eoold  not  be,  had  he  in  any  respeet  deceived  the  disciples."— itirfeiw  eor.  "  They 
losed  him  to  he  innocent,  bvt  he  certainly  was  not  to." — Murray  el  al.  eor.  "  They  aceonnted 
honest,  but  he  certainly  was  not  to." — Fetch  eor.  "  Be  accurate  in  all  you  say  or  do  ;  for  ae- 
cy  is  Important  in  all  the  concerns  of  life."— £^raim's  Inat.  p.  268.  "  Bvery  Is*  supposes 
[ranain«Mor  to  be  wicked;  and  indeed  he  is  to,  if  the  law  is  just." — li.  "  To  be  i«re  im. 
t.  pious,  snd  benevolent,  (and  all  may  be  to,)  constitutes  haman  happiness."— IfHrrsy  oer. 
I  be  dwsWMt  1b  dsngtr,  is  a  virtue ;  but  to  court  danger  to  show  onr  detteriig,  is  ■  wsahaess.** 
mm  ear. 

Undbk  Not>  XiV.'^limiron  fok  Aumcnmrs. 
r^ia  srons not  so  allowsbte  inproie ;  wUeh fact ^a  following  erroneoos  eum^M  will  dtf- 
strate."— Mttrray  eor.  **  "nie  accent  la  laid  npon  the  last  syllable  of  a  word ;  whldt  eir- 
itai*re  is  fivonrable  to  the  melody." — Karnes  cor.  "  iSverr  line  conliita  of  ten  syllablea,  fits 
t  and  five  long ;  tram  which  rsfe  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  both  of  them  rare.  —/</.  "Thd* 
iers  refused  obedience,  ai  haa  been  ezplniBed." — Nixon  cor.  "  Oman  overcame  Fompey — a 
Mcjtenee  which  was  htmehted."- fti^  "  The  crowd  hailed  William,  agreeably  to  the  eateebUion* 
ie  firiertdt."—Id.  •*  The  tribuneC  resisted  Scipio,  leAo  knev  their  maleoolence  toaanu  Aim."^ 
"  The  censors  reproved  vice,  and  vere  held  in  great  honour."— Id.  "  The  generals  neglected 
-pHnr,  whhhjaet  has  been  proved." — Id.  "  There  would  be  two  nominatives  to  the  verb  iMM'y 
nurA  a  eMUtraeMM  is  improper." — Adatn  and  Oeuld  cor.  "HisIHeod  bore  the  abuse  ve^ 
tnlly ;  tehote /trbeitrtatee,  however,  served  on^  to  increase  his  rudeness :  It  produced,  at  length,' 
empt  and  insolence.'*— jfomiy  and  Emmomt  eor.  *'  Almost  alt  eOB^pMcmi  sentences  are  mord 
as  elliptical ;  and  some  examples  of  eUipait  may  be  found,  aader  nemif  aU  the  dtflerest  parW 
peach.*'— Jnrray,  Ovy,  Smith,  t^c.  cor, 

TTmdbr  KotB  XV.— Rbpbat  thk  Pkoxouk. 
[n  things  of  Nature's  worknansblp,  whether  we  regard  their  internal  or  their  external  stnie- 
.  beauty  and  design  are  equally  conspicuous." — &unet  eor.  "  It  [lusslea  the  reader,  by  makinit 
doubt  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper,  or  in  i<<  flgnrative  sense." — Id, 
tithcr  my  ohfigEtions  to  the  muaee,  nor  my  expectations  from  them,  are  so  great."— Oowfair 
The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Antitlavery  Society  of  Ferrisburgh  and  itt  vidifity.'*— 
r  eor.  "  Meaning  taste  in  its  figurative  as  wetl  as  itt  proper  sense."- JumMt  eor.  **wnrf 
lure  in  which  either  yoar  personal  or  your  political  character  Is  concerned. "-^wrfiis  eor.  "A 
>us  AMtf  righteous  God'  has  often  punished  such  in  themselves  or  in  their  oRspring."— JBiEfr. 

"  Bence  their  ciril  and  their  religious  history  are  inseparable."— Afi/jnnn  eor.  '*  B«aa  tfand 
essly  threw  away  both  his  civil  and  Aw  religious  inheritance. "—/A  "  This  intalligeiic*  est- 
:  not  onlv  our  hopes,  but  our  fears  likewise."— Jimtdm  cor.  "In  what  wt^  oar  defect  of 
;iple,  and  our  nluiR  manners,  have  completed  the  roin  of  the  aatloBal  spirit  of  ttnion."— Or. 
Oft  cor.  "  CoBslderug  her  deseent,  her  connexion,  and  her  present  interoonrse.'*— IriMCsr 
Bis  own  and  JUr  wife's  wnrdrobe  sre  packed  ap  in  a  firklB."- Awftsr  and  Fbx  eor. 

Uhsbb  Kon  XTI.— CHXiran  ths  AirrzcsDBNT. 
rhe  aofMrik  of  e  and  o  long,  in  their  due  degrees,  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly  distinguished.** 
Afwrmy  eor.  "If  any  wreont  should  be  inclined  to  think,"  ftc,  "  the  author  takes  the  lib- 
to  sumesc  to  Asm."  ic.—Td.  "  And  he  vralked  in  all  the  way  of  Asa  his  fhtlier ;  ha  tBraed 
■aide  Iron  it.'*--BAle  eor.  "  If  ye  from  your  hearts  forirtTe  not  eveir  one  his  brethren  thei^ 
>usee." — Id.  "Sone  trtt  fancied  they  were  slighted  by  him,  or  had  the  coura^  to  think 
^Ivet  his  better:" — Cottier  eor.  "And  Rebecca  took  tome  very  mod  clothe*  of  her  eldest  son 
<'«,  which  were  with  her  in  the' house,  and  putfAem  upon  Jacob  her  younger  son." — Gen.  cor. 
here  all  the  attention  of  nun  fs  glvsn  to  l«nr  own  indnlgenee."— JUofunn  cor.  **  The  idea 
father  is  a  notion  superindoeed  to  that  of  the  sabstanee,  or  man—let  one's  idea  of  man  be 
:  it  wilL**— Locfa  cor.  Leaving  oJf  to  d^  as  they  list."— Aire^  e»r.  "  Each  pBTwm,  pei' 
mik  his  part  handsomdy."-^nUM«  ew.  "  This  Uoek  of  maihls  retta  on  two  liters  of  MMi; 
64 
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boiud  tontliar  with  Imid,  which,  howeTer,  hu  not  pnTcnted  the  Azaha  bom  foraag  oat  ww^ 
of  thtm.^^—Pwrlttr  mul  Fox  cor. 

"  LoTfi  giTes  to  at/  our  ptneert  a  doable  power. 

Above  their  functione  and  their  offices."  Or:— 
"  LoTe  gives  to  eTery  power  a  double  power, 
EzaUa  aii  functions  and  ail  offlcn." — S^ak.  w. 

CORRECnOMS  tJNDER  RULE  XI ;  OF  FSONOITK& 

Uhdbr  thb  Bulb  rrnLr.— Taa  Idba  or  Flvsalitt. 

"  Th«  J«7  will  be  eosflned  till  tA«y  agree  os  a  Terdiot"— Brom'f  Iiut.  p.  US.  "AmA  wakati 
dhweted  <A<ir  first  cues  towards  the  needful." — Formey  eor.  "It  ia  difficult  to  dNriveifaf 
people  rsapectinK  their  true  intereit." — Life  of  Charlea  XII  cor.  "AH  the  Tirtaes  ct  Binkaj 
are  to  be  counted  upon  a  few  finfcers,  but  thetr  follies  and  vices  are  innumerablo."— -^ivi/^t  f 
"  Every  (lect  saith, '  Give  tu  liberty : '  but  give  it  them,  and  to  their  power,  and  they  wDl  not  rcH 
it  to  any  body  else." — Cromwelicor.  "Behold,  the  people  shall  riso  up  aa  a  gmt  Uoa,  sad  li: 
up  tAem§elves  as  a  youQg  lioa." — Bible  cor.  "  For  all  flesh  had  corrupted  tJktir  way  vpn  t^* 
mrth." — Id.  "  There  happened  to  the  army  a  very  strange  accident,  which  pat  thtm  in  gmtcoi- 
stonation."— Oo&bmtM  cor. 

TIifDSB  Note  I.— The  Idea  op  Vvttt. 

"  The  meeting  went  on  wt^A  Us  boiiness  as  a  united  body." — Fbsfercor.  "Evm  KlifiM 
association  has  an  undeleted  right  to  adopt  a  creed  for  iUelf." — Gould  eor.  "  It  sroi^  tbmfen 
bo  sstreniely  diffieolt  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  that  state  axainst  itt  own  gOTwatnt  "—Of- 
Webtier  eor.  *'  The  mode  in  which  a  lyceum  can  apply  iiael/  in  effecting  a  fcfom  in  cmwt 
schools." — JV.  Y.  Lye.  cor.  "  Uath  a  nation  changed  t<«  gods,  which  yet  are  do  gods  V— /<r.  nr. 
"  In  the  holy  Scriptures,  each  of  the  twelve  tribn  of  Israel  is  often  called  by  the  naaic  of  tn 
patriazoh  from  whom  it  deseended."   Or  better :—"  bom  whom  the  tribe  dasecndcd."— JJasw  ». 

Uhdes  Notb  U.— CMZFOmiOTT  or  XmusK. 

"A  nation,  by  the  reparation  of  the  tsnmjw  which  it  hat  done,  achieves  •  ttiomph  noR 
than  any  field  of  blood  can  ever  give." — Adatiu  cor.  "  The  English  nation,  from  whom  «t  if 
sesnded,  have  been  gaining  their  libertiei  inch  by  inch." — Webe&reor.  "If  a  Yearly  Mertiic 
should  undertake  to  alter  its  fundamental  doctrincB,  is  there  any  pownr  fn  tho  loeic^  to 
it from  doing  so  ?  "—Fottar't  Rep.  cor.  "  There  is  *  a  generation  that  cmth  tboir  father,  aad  • 
not  bless  their  mother." — Btblecor.  "There  is*  ageneration  that  are  pure  in  their  owa  trtt. 
and  yet  are  not  washed  from  their  filthiness." — la.  "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  ia  Jsat, 
neither  hath  he  seen  perversepess  in  Israel :  the  Lord  their  God  is  with  Meas,  and  the  sbni  ^  ^ 
king  is  among  them." — Id.  "My  people  Asm  forgotten  me.  they  hsve  bant  iaceatf  t: 
vanity." — Id.  "When  a  quarterly  m«tting  Aof  come  to  a  Jwfyemeni  respecting  any  dUlcnan. 
zvlative  to  any  monthly  meeting  belonfiing  to  U,"  &e.—Ditem.  eor.  "  Tm  nambcr  «  swh  ca- 
positions  is  amy  dn;  meroasing,  and  *t  q/gitart  to  be  limited  only  by  tho  plcasnrt  or  Mr  tM» 
nienee  otmitere." — Booth  eor.  "TheChnreh  of  Christ  Aot  tho  same  power  now  as  ever,  and  uM 
br  the  same  Spirit  Into  the  same  practices." — Barclay  eor.  "  The  army,  whom  (Actr  cbicf  hii 
tnus  abandoned,  pursued  meanwhile  their  miserable  march."  Or  thos:  "  The  army,  cAvi  A 
ehiof  had  thus  abandoned,  pursued  meanwhile  it»  miserable  march." — Lockhart  eor. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  RT7LE  XU;  OF  PRONOUNS. 

AsTBOcmim  coshictbd  by  AKP. 

"Discontent  and  sorrow  manifested  thenueha  in  his  countenance."— froim'i  IMU  p-I*^ 
"  Both  conversation  and  public  speakiBg  became  more  simple  and  plain,  each  as  wc  bov  £>i 
th*m."—Bktir  cor.  '*  Idleness  and  ignorance,  if  they  be  suffered  to  proeeed,  Ac"— f** 
Printloyeor.  "Avoid  questions  and  strife:  tAey«mv  abusyandeontontiousdisposltiiML"— A** 
eor.  "  To  rcerive  the  gifts  and  benefits  of  God  with  thanksgiving,  and  witnosa  Hum  Vtmti  *>• 
sanctified  to  us  by  the  word  and  prayer,  is  owned  by  us." — Barclay  eor.  "  Both  Minister  ui 
magistrate  are  compelled  to  choose  between  their  duty  and  their  reputation."  Jvnine  ter.  "i- 
the  sincerity,  truth,  and  faithfulness,  or  disposition  of  heart  or  conscience  to  ^pnrs  ti<K 
found  among  rational  creatures,  necessarily  originate  fVom  God." — Bee.  J.  Brom  cor.  ~ 
levity  and  heedlessness,  if  they  continae,  will  prevent  all  subsUntial  improremeat,"— Ann* 
Ijtst.  p.  269.  "  Poverty  and  oosourity  will  oppress  him  only  who  esteems  them  opftmin."—!' 
"  Good  sense  and  refined  policy  are  obvions  to  few,  becaose  they  cannot  be  disMnrered  bet  br  i 
bain  of  reflection." — lb.  "Avoid  haughtiness  of  behaviour,  and  affectation  of  manners:  'Aty^ 
a  want  of  solid  merit." — lb.  "  If  love  and  nnitr  continae,  <A«y  willaaahe  von  parlikfnB 
one  an  other's  Joy."— /ft.  "  Suffer  not  jealousy  and  distrust  to  enter :  tAsy  wifl  dcMm.  hti  i 
eankei,  every  germ  of  ftiendship."— /ft.  "  Hatred  and  animonty  are  incouistent  with  Ckrotia  | 
oharity:  guard,  therefore,  asidnst  tho  slkhtest  indnlmct  of  (AsN».''--ift.  "BreiyaBniisaDBd 
to  liberty  of  eoQSdoiuM,  and  f^dom  of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  perrert  (Afas  to  As  i^VT*  ! 
others."— /ft.  ' 

"  With  the  arare  and  vermilion  I 
Which  are  mix'd  far  my  pavilion." — Byron  cor.  I 

*  Piriups  It  would  be  as  nil  or  bettw.  In  eermting  tbass  two  examples,  to  say, "  Tbm  an  a  I 
*   ■  ^si   I'lf--^-"— ' —  T"|||  -inir  lia^in  nifiiilm  sats  siMilifc  asWai T I 
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COBBECnOKS  TJNDEB  RULE  xm ;  OF  PRONOUNS. 

AimCBDBim  CON-NBCrSD  BT  OR  OB  NOR. 
"  Neither  prelat*  nor  prieit  ein  give  hit  [flock  or]  f  oclts  mny  decisiTe  evidence  that  jon  «r« 
lawrul  pastors." — BromtUe  cor.  _  "And  is  there  a  heart  ot  parent  or  of  ehild,  that  do«a  not  beat 
and  bum  nithin  him  t  "—Maturin  cor.  "  This  is  just  as  if  an  eye  or  a  foot  ihouM  demand  a  aalary 
for  its  service  to  the  bodj." — Collie  cor.  "  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cat  it  off,  and  cast 
it  from  thee." — Biblecor.  '<The  same  might  a«  mllbe  aaidofVi^il,  or  aofgreatauthor  ;  whose 

Seneral  character  will  tnfall!blr  raise  many  casual  additions  to  &i*  repatatlon."— Fope  eor.  "  Either 
amea  or  JohUj— one  or  thtother, — will  come." — Smith  eor.   **  E*en  a  rugged  rock  or  a  barren 
beath,  though  in  U>el/ disagreeable,  contributes,  by  contrast,  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole." — S^mm 
cor.    "  That  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur  Mesnager  had  bchared  Mmielf  tight  in  this 
afioir." — Spect.  cor.    "If  an  Aristotle,  a  Pythagoras,  or  a  Qalileo,  suffer*  for  Mt  opinions,  A«i«a 
*  martj/r.'  — Fuller  eor.    "  If  an  ox  gora  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  fte  or  $ke  die ;  then  the  ox  nkofl 
»urely  be  stoned." — Exod.eor.    <•  She  was  ealling  out  to  one  or  an  other,  at  ercrr  step,  that  a 
Habit  was  ensnaring  Ai»i." — Johtuon  cor.   "  Here  is  a  task  pat  upon  children,  which  neither  this 
author  himaelf,  nor  any  other,  hat  j  et  undergone." — R.  Johnmn  eor.    "  Hence,  if  an  adjeetiTc  or 
a  participle  be  subjoined  to  the  verb  when  the  construction  ia  titiffular,  it  will  agree  both  is 
eender  and  in  number  with  the  collective  noun."— .lUeun  and  Gould  eor.    "And  if  yoa  can  find  a 
diphthong  or  a  tiiphthona,  be  pleased  to  point  th<U  out  too." — Bueke  cor.    "And  if  you  can  find 
a  trisiiyllable  or  a  polysjiuble.  point  U  oat."— Id.    "  The  false  refugea  in  which  the  atheist  or  the 
•eeptic  hot  intrenched  himaetj.  ~~Chr.  I^ect.  eor.   "  While  the  man  or  woman  thus  assisted  by 
ari,  expects  hit  charms  or  hers  will  be  imputed  to  nature  alone."— Qpie  eor.  *'  When  you  press  a  * 
watch,  or  poll  a  clock,  it  aiuwere  your  question  with  precision ;  for  it  repmtt  exactly  the  hoar  of 
the  day,  andteUa  you  neither  more  nor  less  than  yon  desire  to  know."— BoNiiyftmte  oor. 
'*  Not  the  Mogul,  or  Csar  of  Mnscory, 
Not  Prester  John,  or  Cham  of  Tartary, 
la  In  hit  motUMn  monareh  more  thinl."— Ktwr  eor. 


CHAPTER  VL— VERBS. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  RULE  XtV  AND  ITS  NOTES. 

Under  the  Rclb  mEtr.— Veeb  afteb  the  Nomisatitb. 

"  Before  yon  left  Sicily,  you  were  reconciledto  Vema."— Duncan  cor.  "  Knowing  that  yon  w«ra 
my  old  master's  good  fnend." — Spect.  cor.  "  When  the  judge  darei  not  act,  where  is  the  loser's 
remedy  i  We&ster  cor.  "  Which  extends  it  no  farther  than  the  rariation  of  the  verb  txtandt." 
—Mur.  eor,  *' They  presently  dry  without  hurt,  as  myself  Aatv  often  proved." — R.  WiUiama  co/r. 

Whose  goings-forth  Kane  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting."— Jtf*MA,  2.  "  You  u>«rt  paid 
to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  rail  at  him."— Porter  car.  *'  Where  more  than  one  part  of 
epeech  ore  almost  always  eoncemod."— CMurcAif/  eor.  "  Nothing  less  than  murders,  rapines,  and 
conflagrations,  employt  their  thoughts."  Or ;  "No  teat  things  than  murders,  rapines,  and  confla- 
grations, employ  their  thoughts."— Z^unctut  cor.  "  I  wondered  where  you  %oere,  my  dear." — Uoyd 
ear.  "  When  thou  most  sweetly  tinvit." — Drummond  cor,  "  Who  darea,  at  the  present  day, 
•vow  hinuelf  eqaal  to  the  task } " — Gardiner  eor,  ■*  Every  body  it  very  kind  to  her,  and'not  dis- 
courteous to  me." — Byron  cor.  "As  to  what  thou  aayat  respeeting  the  diversity  of  opinions."— 
Af.  B.  eor.  "Thy  nature,  Immortality,  who  knomt" — Eoereat  cor.  "  The  natural  distinction  of 
sex  in  animals,  gives  rise  to  what,  in  grammar,  are  called  genders." — Id.  "  Some  pains  Aom 
likewise  been  taken." — Scott  cor.  "And  many  a  steed  in  his  stables  vxu  seen."— i'CTiioams  eor. 
**  They  u>ere  forced  to  eat  what  never  was  esteemed  (ood."—Jotephua  eor.  "  This  that  you  your- 
self AoM  spoken,  I  desire  that  they  may  uke  their  oaths  upon." — Hutchinson  cor.  "  By  men 
whose  experience  best  qvud^fiet  them  to  judge."— CdhmhUss  eor.  "  He  dares  venture  to  kul  and 
destroy  several  other  kinds  of  fish."—  Walton  eor.  "  If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach,  H«  ne'er  tmU 
venture  to  approach."  Or  thus :  "  If  a  gudgeon  mteta  a  zoaeh.  He  darea  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach."— Stelftcor.  "Which  thou  endeoiww**  to  establish  to  thyself." — Bxrctay  cor.  "Bat 
they  pray  together  much  often^r  than  thou  in*i«uo('«(." — Id.  "  Of  people  of  all  denominations, 
over  whom  thou  iwvfufes^" — N.  Waincor.  "I  can  produce  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  progress 
Juta  betn  astoniabms." — Chaaotte  eor.  "  Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  vioe  ia  Ihs  mora  eriminal  r  "— 
£>r.  Brown  cor.  "Every  twenty-four  hours  afford  to  us  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night." — 
Smith't  False  Syntax,  yew  Oram.^.ld'i.  Orthus;  "Every  joeribrfo/'twenty-fouthourso^oniitous 
tho  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night." — Smith  cor.  "  Every  tour  years  add  an  other  day.^ — SmUh'a 
False  Syntax,  Gram.  p.  103.  Better  thus  :  "  Every  fourth  year  adds  an  other  day." — Smith  cor. 
"  Bvery  error  I  could  find,  Hiu  my  busy  muse  employed." — &aifteor  "A  studious  scholar  ifeserHS 
the  approbation  of  his  teacher." — Sanborn  eor.  "  Perfect  submission  'to  the  mlsa  of  a  school 
uutieatet  good  breedinir." — Id.  "A  comparison  in  which  more  than  two  are  concerned." — Len- 
nie's  Gram.  p.  78.  "  By  the  facilities  wbicdt  artificial  language  offord*  them." — O.  B.  Pwce  eor, 
*•  Now  thyself  Am'  lost  both  lop  and  top." — fipmem-eor.    "  OlacTtidings  ore  brought  to  the  poor." 

 CmrtjA.  cor.      "  Upon  which,  all  that  is  pleasurable  or  affecting  in  elocution,  chiefly  dtfinds." 

 Shir,  cor,    "  No  pains  Aare  been  spared  to  render  this  work  complete." — Bullions  eor,     "  The 

United  SutesMNtoin  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  of  this  globe."— C/inMii «or.  "I 
am  mindful  that  myself  am  strong."— fbwtor  cor.  "  Myself  am  (not  is)  weak ; "— "  Thyself 
art  (not  ia)  weak."— /rf. 

"  Bow  pale  eaeh  worshipful  and  reverend  goest 
Biam  from  eUrieal  or  titf  Caaat  I  "—Pcpt  oar. 
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Ukdbb  TBS  Ruu  mBLT.— VssB  BSFOfti  THB  NovnrATm. 
'*  Where  imtw  you  born  ?  In  LondoD." — Buchanan  cor.  *'  There  ore  frequent  occwie«  far 
eonuatt."-^IngerMoU cor.  "There  neoefleeril;_/b/&>io  from  thence  theee plain  and nnqneetioiaUr 
eonseqnence*.**— i'riMf  j>y  cor.  "And  to  this  impteuion  contribuUa  the  redoubled  eSbn."— 
IbuHM  cor.  "  Or,  if  be  waa,  v>tro  there  no  spiritual  men  then  ? " — Barclaji  cor.  "  So,  br  ttor 
two  alto,  art  signified  their  contrary  principles."— /li.  "  In  the  motions  made  with  the  handi,Mft- 
smM  the  rhitf  p«rt  of  gestttio  in  speaking.  —Blotr  cor,  "Dorm  hcaaaame  the  nam*  of  aMriK 
magistrate  ?  "—iliMom  ear.  "Thore  irers  no  dami^es  m  in  Englaiidi  ud  so  Soott  mtkii 
w«g«r/'— ^frm  Mr.  "  In  bet,  there  oxitt  aoch  reaemblanoes." — iumes  cor.  **  To  hiss  ^£ 
the  pro^tts  witness."— ^«/«.  %,  43.  "  That  there  tMreso  many  witnesses  and  actors." — AMm 
cor.  "How  do  this  man's  definitions  stand  afleeted?" — CoiUer  cor.  "Whence  eome  ifiAs 
powers  aadpioroeatives  of  rstional  beings  ?  " — Id.  "  Nor  da  the  scriptures  cited  by  tbre  prove*; 
mtmat*'^BmiQtf  eer.  "  Nor  doet  the  scripture  cited  by  thee  prove  the  contrary."—/!^  "  Wkj 
IhoB  oiteit  thon  a  seriptv*  which  is  bo  plain  and  clear  for  it  ?  /dl  ■*  But  what  say  the  Stn^ 
tnres  as  to  rtipect  of  persons  among  Christiana  ? " — Id.  "  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  is  tke 
MTage  state,  there  serm  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  ^e  senses." — AO&ertsm  v. 
**  What  sounds  haa  each  of  the  vowels  t  "—tiriscom  cor.  "  Out  of  this  Aare  grown  ap  aristiscn- 
sies,  monwchies,  despotisms,  tyrannies."— fromMon  cor.  "And  there  werv  taken  up,  of  fng- 
meats  that  remained  to  them,  twelve  baskets." — Bible  cor.  "  There  seem  to  be  but  two  geaasi 
el»ww."-"l^  cor.  "  Hence  arise  tlu  ^  forms  of  e&pressing  time." — Id.  **  There  is 
W  no  oUmt  words  wgirired."— CAmsrffsr  ear.  "  If  there  ore  two,  th*  second  inemnent  i*  Oo  ^ 
Inble  no>t  19  the  last."— JIhWdim  cor.  •«  Hence  orws  the  foUomig  adrantages."— M.  ■■Then 
*  arw  no  data  which  it  can  be  estimated." — Calhotm  cor.  "  To  tbia  class,  fie/mos  the  Chinew  lu- 
goage,  in  which  we  have  nothing  but  naked  primitivu." — Fowler  cor.  "  Nothing  bat  nakei 

roota,"  is  faulty ;  because  no  word  is  a  root, except  some  derivative  springRom  it.— O.  B.]  "Tlav 
•Mrs  several  other  grotesque  figures  that  presented  themsplTes." — ^teet.  car.  *'  In  these  Mmkdt 
that  sovereign  good  which  ancient  sages  so  much  extol." — Pareivmleor.  *' Here eowte those  I 
have  done  gooa  to  against  my  will." — Sftak.  cor.  '*  Wbere  there  arc  more  than  oao  f  ni iSfrr  ' 
Or :  *■  Whore  there  are  more  auxUiariei  than  one." — O.  B.  Peirca  cor. 

"  On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  tAinsa  nobility." — Sidrwy  eor, 
"  Here  are  half-pence  in  plenty,  for  one  you'll  have  twenty." — Swijk  cor, 
"A.h,  Jockey,  ill  adviamt  thou,  I  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  tiiis."— CAwvAiU  cor. 

TTnn  Vvra  I.— Tu  Rblatitb  akd  Yieb. 
"  Thou,  who  lowt  OS,  wilt  protect  us  still."- vl.  ibtrraycor.  "  To  use  that  oadearniftlaagBacf. 
'  Car  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.' " — Baita  cor.  "  Resembling  the  passions  that  prodrntt  that 
letiMtB."— Jumes  eor.  "  Except  dwarf,  fruf,  hot^,  na^j^,  ftc,  which  take  «  to  make  tho^mii' 
—AMh  eor.  "As  tho  cattle  thatoo  bMbre  roe,  and  the  ehildren,  bo  abla  to  endure."— Gea.ar. 
"  Where  is  the  man  who  rforvs  amrm  that  sueh  an  aetion  is  mad  }  "—Dr.  Pratt  eor.  "  TfaoMsAk 
book  of  Livy  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting,  tkatw  sh- 
wbere  to  be  met  with." — Dr.  Blair  cor.  "  In  some  studies,  too,  that  relate  te  taste  sad  fat 
writing,  which  ore  our  object,"  &c. — Id.  "  Of  those  afieeting  situations  which  mak,e  nan's  hawi 
feel  for  man." — Id.  "  We  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Usrayn  nor  <fana  Shore  that^sefa.* 
— Id.  *' It  shontd  assume  that  briskness  and  esse  which  ore  suited  to  the  freedom  of  die]sne.**—U 
"Tet  they  grant,  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  miniitry,  but  such  ae  are  tray  ptosa* 
— Snrcloy  eer.  "This  letter  is  one  of  the  best  that  Aom  been  written  about  Lord  Byron."— 
eor.  "Thus,  besides  what sunk, the  Athenians  took  above  two  faundied ships." — GsMMi 
eor.  "  To  have  made  and  declared  such  orders  as  vera  necessary." — Hutehimen  eor,  **  The  aks 
of  anch  a  collection  of  men  as  makea  an  mnnj."-'Locia  cor.  "  I'm  not  the  flrat  that  Aes  bm 
wretched."— SniMem  eor.  "And  the  fidnt  sparks  of  it  which  oiw  in  the  engeU,  ajw  fiiiiitf< 
from  onr  view."— Ciifeui  eor.  "  The  sn>feeta  are  of  sueh  a  nature,  ae  oUmh  komb  (or,  na  *ettr 
room)  fiir  mnch  dirersiiy  of  teste  and  sentiment"— i>r.  Btaireor.  *•  It  is  in  order  to  ptepascM- 
amples  of  such  perfection,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  real  examples  of  society." — ftw  aw;  tar. 
*'  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  amuse  himself  with  such  fooleries  as  have  been  attribatcd  to  kin.' 
•—Id,  "  That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed."— Jfiten,  P.  L.,  B.  i.  I.  8.  "  Wik 
mpect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmth  which  ere  allowed  in  popular  Hoquenee."— Dr.  BMrsw. 
"Amhition  is  one  of  those  passions  that  arc  never  to  be  satisfied." — Cbeie  ear.  •*  Then  vatf  hi 
that  Ud  ont  and  brought  in  Israel."— .0i&/»  eor.  "Art  thou  the  man  of  God,  that  emw  IM 
Jndah  ?"—/<(. 

"  How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace  i 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  are  truly  fair."- ViAon  eor,  ' 

**  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown, 
While  others  sleep,  thus  roamat  the  camp  alone  ?  "— iPepe  car.  I 

Undbr  Notb  IL— Nokinatjtb  vitk  ADIUHCn.  I 
*'  The  literal  sense  of  the  words  u,  that  the  action  had  been  done." — Dr,  JAarrwy  eor.    "Th  i 
rapidity  of  his  movements  wow  beyond  example."— IKeMt  eor.  "  Murray's  Grammar,  togethweii 
his  Exercises  and  Key,  haa  nearly  superseded  every  thing  else  of  the  kind." — ifttrrn^a  Kae.  aa  I 
"  The  mechanism  of  clocks  sod  watches  waa  tauUy  unknown." — Htme  cor.        The  it  tocttM 
with  the  verb  to  ba,  axpraaaea  a  atata  of  being."— OMefl  cor.    "  Hence  it  ie,  that  the  prafast  »  I 

riety  of  objects  In  some  natural  landscapes,  oeeaaiona  naithar  confusion  nor  fatisne  "  &m><«l  i 

"  Such  a  clatter  of  sounds  mdjeotes  rage  and  frrocity." — Gardiner  cor.  "One  of  tbe  fidds  We 
threescore  square  yards,  and  the  other,  only  fifty  five."— Z>uni»N  cor.  '<  The  happy  vSeetstf  tte 
fable  are  worth  attending  to." — Bailetf  cor.  "  Yet  the  glorious  serenity  of  iu  partinz  ran>  ^ 
linaart  with  us." — Qould  cor.  "  Enough  of  iu  form  and  foree  u  retained  to  r«tder  them  nassr' 
— Jfeterm  cor.   "  Ihf  works  of  nature,  in  thn  f»p*ot,  ore  e^tfemdy  ragnfer."— «r. 
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11  addition  of  rxotio  aad  foreign  worth  ami  phnna,  Aof  bees  made  hy  commeree." — BicktuU 
"  The  dialect  of  aame  nooaa  w  noticed  in  tlM  notes." — MUnea  cor.  "  It  has  been  said,  that 
leoTerr  of  the  full  rctovccs  of  the  arts,  affordM  the  nteaas  of  debaaeaient,  or  of  perrenion." 
utA  cor.  *'  By  which  means,  Uie  oider  of  the  words  ts  distorbed." — Hoitnet  eor.  "The  two- 
infineBce  of  these  and  the  others,  ncuiraa  the  wr4  to  be  is  the  plural  form."— Petretf  eor, 
id  each  of  these  afford*  emplojment.  '— i'emta^  cor.  "  The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  it 
.  explained  under  the  rules  telati*e  to  the  consonants."— Coor  eor,  "  The  judicia]  power  of 
e  courts  extmd*  to  al!  cases  in  law  and  equity."— HoU  ami  Baker  cor.  "  One  of  you  Aoi  stolen 
money."— AwMonri  cor.  '*  Such  lednndancr  of  epithets,  in  stead  of  pleasinR,  proiucei  sa- 
f  and  disgust." — Kama  cor.  "  It  has  been  alleged,  that  a  complianeo  with  the  rules  of  Rhet- 
,  tmd$  to  cramp  th«  tntnd."— Si'liy  cor.  *■  £aeh  of  theee  u  presented  to  us  in  different  rela- 
s." — Hmdriek  ear.  TbajpMt  teoM  of  these  Teihe,  (sAowm,  isouM,  MwAf,  ceiiU,)  u  very 
:Snit«  with  rtspeet  to  time.**— jBhJIhhm  cor.  "  The  power  of  Uie  words  which  are  siid  to  gor- 
thie  nood,  it  obtinctly  understood."— CAoiu&r  cor. 

"And  now,  at  length,  the  fated  term  of  years 
The  world's  desire  hath  brought,  aad  k>  1  the  Ood  appears."— XowCA  eor. 

"  Varkty  of  nunben  sUU  htioa^t 
To  the  Mfl  nolod)'  of  odes,  of  tongt" — BriffMamd  ear. 

TJSDBR  NOTB  III. — C0XFO8ITE  Oft  CONTEBTSS  SuSJBCTS. 

Many  ara  tha  works  of  hsman  industry,  which  to  begin  and  flniih,  m  hardly  granted  to  the 
c  mmn." — Joktuoneer.  "To  lay  down  rules  for  these,  u  ineffiouHoun." — Pratt  eor,  "To  pro- 
regard  and  act  ii^urmmiih  di»ncert  a  hate  mind." — L.  Murray  at  at.  cor.  "  To  magnify  to  die  * 
;ht  of  wonder  things  great,  new,  and  admirable,  extremely  pbam  the  mind  of  man." — Either 
"  In  this  passage,  'mecordtrnQot'  it  nsed  in  a  manner  which  is  very  eommon." — Wedtter  eor, 
c&csR  DK,  u  called  a  preposition ;  a  cavsb  qub,  aeonjunetion."- It'edtter  eor.  "To  these 
Kireu  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."— TAs  FYietid  cor.  "  While  tc/uat  haa  no  ptnnd* 
Aor  seldom  any  linguUr,"— CtoU«0  ear.  '*  He  cannot  assert  that  U  (i.  e.,  double  Etl)  it  in- 
ed  in _^*^^n«M  to  denote  the  sonod  of  u."— Clott  ror.  "Gk,  ia  Latin,  Aos  the  power  of  A."— 
lUeor.  "TV,  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  hat  the  aoond  of  ti  otci." — Id.  "In  wordida- 
d  from  Frenoh,  as  eha§nm,  ehieanerii,  and  ehaite,  eh  it  tetutdtd  like  th."—Btieh0  eor,  "  Bat,  In 
Kords  tchitm,  tcAitmatic,  &c.,  the  ch  it  silent."— /d.  "PAtstthe  beginning  of  words,  w  always 
oded  like  f," — BucAecor.  "PAAoithe  sound  of  /,  as  in  philoiephy." — Webiter  cor,  "Sh 
one  souna  only,  as  iathatt." — Id.  "TA  hat  two  sounds." — Id.  *'Se,  before  a,  o,  w,  or  r,  hat 
sound  of  tk."—Id,  "A»  hat  the  sound  of  a  in  hall." — Boilet  cor.  "£w  totmdt  like  u."—Id. 
v,  when  both  rowek  art  sounded,  hat  the  potetr  of  ou  m  tAou." — Id.  "Vi,  when  both  ooipfb 
^onouaeed  la  one  syllable,  aotuids  like  to*  sAorf,  at  io  languid."— Id. 

"  a  three  tUfier  aoiaidt  at  least  exp-euea, 

Am  who  heart  ouilb,  bbbuild,  and  bbuibb,  conftttet." — Briffhtland  cor. 

TJkme  Notb  IV.— each,  one,  EITHER,  and  NEITHER. 
When  each  of  the  letters  which  compose  this  word,  hoj  been  learned."— Dr.  Weehtcor.  "As 
her  of  us  deitiet  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great  beauties."— Z>r.  £iatr  eor.  "  Tet 
her  of  them  it  remarkable  for  preeision." — Id.  "  How  &r  each  of  the  three  great  epic  poets 
duitinKuii*hed  himself." — Id.  "  Each  of  theee  firodmtt  a  separate,  agreeable  sensation." — Id. 
n  the  Lord's  day,  every  one  of  us  Cbristiane  iemt  the  sabbath."- IV.  ^/rm.  cor.  "And  each 
hem  heart  the  image  of  purity  and  holineae."— AiyM  of  It,  eor,  "  Wm  either  of  these  meet- 
i  ever  acknowledged  or  recmnixed?" — Fottereer,  "whilst  neither  of  these  letters  exittt  in 
Eugubian  inscription."- £»(^A<  eor.  "And  neither  of  tiiem  it  propefly  termed  indefinite." 
ir.  Wilton  cor.  "As  likewise  of  the  several  subjects,  which  have  in  effect  their  ttveral  verit :" 
each  of  which  hat  in  eflect  itt  oten  verb." — Lowth  cor.  "  Sometimes,  when  the  word  ends 
,  nciUier  of  the  signs  it  used." — A.  Mar.  cor.  "And  as  neithe:  of  these  manners  offenda  the 
"—J.  WaOcereor.  "  Neither  of  theee  two  tenses  it  confined  to  this  signification  only." — A.  John' 
ecr,  "  Bot  ncithcrof  theee  drcumstances  it  intended  here."— TooA*  cor,  "80  that  all  are 
pbted  to  each,  and  each  it  dependent  upon  alL" — Bible  Jt^.  car.  "And  yet  neither  of  them  ex- 
ittt any  more  action  in  this  cose,  than  tt  did  in  the  other."— BuUwim  cor.  "  Each  of  theee  ez- 
»ione  denottt  action." — Haliock  cor.  "  Neither  of  these  moods  teemt  lo  be  defined  by  dlatiact 
.ndariea."— JSutJer  eor.  "  Neither  of  these  solntiona  *•  correst."— £W/iom  eor.  >'  Ndther 
ra  attf  eiga  of  ease  at  AlV—Fowtler  cor. 

"  Each  in  hit  turn,  like  Bonquo's  nonarehs,  tttUht,"   Or ' 
"All  in  their  turn,  like  Banquo'a  nooarebs,  ttaik," — Bj/ron  eor, 
"And  tell  what  eaeh  doth  by  the  other  lose."— SA*fc.  cor. 

■Ukter  Note  T.— Vkeb  betwbbit  two  NoxiKATtvEa. 
The  qnarrels  of  lovcre  ors  but  a  renewal  of  love." — Adam  et  al.  eor.  "  Two  dots,  one  placed 
ve  the  other,  are  called  a  Sheva." — Wilton  eor,  "A  few  centuries  more  or  less  are  a  matter  of 
dl  consequence." — Id.  "  Pictures  were  the  first  step  towards  the  art  of  writing  ;  hierogl^^ 
teere  the  second  step." — Parker  cor.  "  The  comeliness  of  youth  ii  modesty  and  frankness  1 
ine,  condescension  and  dignity."  Or,  much  better :  "  The  areai  ornament*  of  youth  ore,"  &c, 
Murray  cor,  "Iderit  and  good  works  itre  the  end  of  man's  motion." — Bacon  cor.  "Divers 
Ictophers  hold,  that  the  lips  are  parcel  of  the  mind." — Shak.  car.  "  The  clothing  of  the  na- 
»  teas  the  skins  of  wild  beasts."  Or  thus:  "The  clathet  of  the  natives  toer«  skins  of  wild 
its." — Hitt.  cor.  "  Prepossessions  in  favour  of  our  native  town,  are  not  a  matter  of  snrprise." 
Vtbtitr  eor.  "  Two  ablulngB  and  sixpence  art  half  a  crown,  bnl  not  a  half  <»own."— Pmifilvgp 
r  BieimtU  eor.  **  Two  Towelt,  prononnced  by  a  single  impnns  of  the  voice,  and  nniting  in  one 
md,  ore  called  a  dqiAcAoM." — Cbqper  ear.  "Two  or  more  sentancei  aaited  together  ore  called 
iompooad  BenteBce.*'— jDay  ear.   *'  Two  or  sum  isotdi  rightly  pat  together,  hot  aot  esa* 
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Sleting  an  entire  proposition,  are  called  a  Phrase." — Id.  "  Bat  tht  niunber  of  timEs  ir 

ve."  Or,  to  state  the  matter  tntiv  :  "  But  the  common  number  of  tauet  Utis*' — BrU.  Gram, 
cor.  "  Technical  termi,  injudicinuily  introduced,  are  an  other  source  of  datltoess  is  corapomtin.' 
—Jamieton  cor.    "  The  United  State*  are  the  Rfeat  middle  division  of  North  America," — I* 


cor.    "A  greiit  cnuse  of  the  low  state  of  industrr,  vat  the  restraints  put  upon  it."— PritOhf  t 
Gram.  p.  190 ;  C'hurehiir;  3U.    "  Here  two  tall  ships  beconu  the  Tictor's  prey."    Rowa  m. 
**  The  espenses  incident  to  an  outfit  are  surely  no  objeet."— 7%e  Friead  ear. 
**  Perhaps  their  lorea,  or  else  thnr  sheep, 
Were  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep."— JfOf.  car. 

UitDEa  NoTK  YI. — Chakob  of  tub  Xoxixativb. 
"  Much  care  has  been  taken,  to  explain  all  the  kinds  of  words." — Inf.  S.  Gr.  ear.  '*  Not  fim 
[ream]  than  three  ^ear^.  are  epent  In  attaining  this  faculty."  Or,  perhaps  better :  "  Not  ha 
toan  three  years'  time,  ia  spent  in  attaininK  this  faculty."  Or  thus  :  *'  Not  lesn  time  tbaa  thm 
years,  u  npeut,"  &c. — Gardiner  cor.  "  Where  this  night  are  met  in  state  Many  JrienA  o 
gratuUte  His  wish'd  presence."— ^«7to»  cor.  "  Peace !  my  darlinft,  here's  no  danger,  Here*i  m 
ox  oneur  thy  bed."— fTo^/*  cor.    "  Bitt  all  of  these  are  mere  coDjectures,  and  aome  of  them  mr 


eonjnnctioa  make  a  regular  chnin  of  eaiises  and  effects."— Komei  cor.  **/«  regard  to  timr  onfm. 
the  Orecian  and  Rnmitn  repulilion,  though  equally  Involved  in  the  obscurities  and  QDeertaintesf 
fabulous  events,  present  one  remarkable  distinction." — Adamt  cor.  "  la  these  respects,  mms  ii 
left  by  nature  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature."— Butler  cor.  "  The  Scriptmrm  are  the  en- 
oIm  of  Ood  himwlf."— HottbsT  ear.  "And  at  our  gates  are  all  kmde  of  pleasant  fraita.''^-5.  Sssr 
ear.  "The  preterite  ot  pbiek,  hot,  and  toee,  are.  In  speech,  pronounced  ptmki,  looSt^ 
tbwkr  eorreked. 

"  Severe  the  doom  that  dayeprolottg'd  impose, 
To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbwed  woes ! " — MelmotK  cor. 

tTRDBB  Note  VII.— Forms  adapted  to  Diffbbbnt  Sttlb*. 
1.  Forme  adapted  to  the  Common  or  Familiar  Style. 

"  Was  it  thou*  that  built  that  house  ? " — Brown's  Inttitutet,  Key,  p.  270.  "  That  boy 
very  elegantly." — Ih.  "Coutd  not  thou  write  without  blotting  thy  hook  i  " — Ii.  "Doet  not  th« 
think— or,  Dm't  thou  think,  it  will  rain  to-day  7  "—lb.  "Doet  not— or,  Don't  yonr  cousin  intewt  to 
Tlsit  you  ?  "— K.  "That  boy  has  torn  mvhook." — 76.  "Was  it  thou  that  ipreiuf  the  hay  ? " 
— lb.  "Was  it  James,  or  thou,  that  let  nim  in?" — 76.  "He  daree  not  say  a  word."— 71. 
"  Thou  itood  in  my  way  and  hindered  me." — lb, 

"  Whom  do  I  aeeT — Whom  dott  thou  ace  now  ? — Whom  doea  he  ice* — ^Whom  dott  thou  JereBoft? 
—What  art  thou  doing  to-day  i — What  person  doat  then  see  teaching  that  boy  i — H«  Aoe  two  at« 
knives.— Which  road  doat  thou  take? — what  child  is  he  teackingt" — lageraoU  cor,  "  Tbon.  sko 
mak'at  my  shoes,  lelltt  many  more."    Or  thus  :  ''You,  who  make  my  shoes,  wJ/  many  more.**— 

"  The  English  language  hat  been  much  cultivated  during  the  last  two  hundred  year*.  It  kaa 
been  eonsidtrably  polished  nnd  refined."— LotcfA  cor.  '•  Thit  ttyle  is  ostentatious,  and  doea  Mt 
■uit  grave  writing.  —Pn«^/«i/  cor.  "  But  custom  haa  now  appropriated  *cho  to  persons,  sad 
whichto  tilings  "  [and  brute  animals.] — Id.  "  Tho  indicntive  mood  thoics  or  declaree  aomeUmf; 
as.  Ego  amo,  I  love:  or  else  atka  a  quettion ;  as,  Amat  tut  Dost  thou  love  i  " — Paufa  Ac.  ear. 
"  Though  thou  cannot  do  mach  for  the  cause,  thou  may  and  ahouid  do  something." — Murray  ear. 
•*  TtM  enpport  of  ao  many  of  his  relations,  was  a  heavy  ux ;  but  thou  htmoat  (or.  you  kmoiyha 
pidd  it  eheeifolly."— 7d.  "  It  may,  and  often  doea,  come  short  of  it." — Marray^a  Oram,  p.  Wk 
"  TTwas  thou,  who,  while  thou  aeem'd  to  chide. 
To  give  me  all  thy  pittance  tried." — Mitford  cor. 

2.  Forma  adaptad  to  the  Salemn  or  Biblical  Style. 

"  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  his  kingdom  ruieth  over  all"— 
Ptahnt,  ciii,  19.  "Thou  anaweredat  them,  O  Lord  our  Ood:  thou  watt  a  God  that  foigitrt 
them,  though  thou  tot^^ett  vengeanoe  of  their  inventions." — See  Paalmt,  zcix,  8.  "  Then  thra 
tpakett  in  vision  to  thy  Unly  One,  and  aaidat,  I  hare  laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mightv."— A 
Ixxxiz.  10.  "  '  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Ood  that 
thoaeth  mercy ; '  who  diapenaath  his  blessings,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  as  MeosecA  good  ia 
his  sight"— GIrJMHm  Ejiperienee  of  St.  Pata,  p.  344  i  see  Rom.  ix,  16. 

"  Thou,  the  mean  while,  tmsl  blending  with  my  thought ; 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy." — Coleridge  ear. 

TTWDBS  NOTB  VIII. — EXPKBSS  TBB  NoXINATIVB. 

■*  Who  Is  here  so  base,  that  he  wonld  he  a  bondman  ?  "—Shot.  ear.  "  Who  la  here  so  rodr,  At 
would  not  be  a  Romanf  "—Id.  "  There  is  not  a  sparrow  tehieh  falls  to  the  gronnd  without  bu 
notice."  Or.  better :  "Not  a  aparrow  falls  to  the  around,  without  his  notice." — Murray  cor.  "  Is 
order  to  adjust  them  in  atuh  a  manner  as  shnil  consist  equally  with  the  |>erapicuity  and  tit 
strength  of  the  period." — Id.  and  Blair  cor.  "  But  sometimes  there  is  a  verb  tohich  comes  ia." 
Better :  "  But  sometimes  there  is  a  verb  introdueed." — Cobbett  ear,  *'  Mr.  Prince  has  a  gttr* 

*  Thongh  the  proaonn  tAon  Is  not  nuoh  uwd  laeommondiicouru,  Itises  proper  fbrttioctaaisaarian  lea 
and  Khow,  what  ttonaoftba  verb  beloogit  to  It  icVn  itii  so  Mtd,  u  Ir  is  fur  hltn  tn  ilstrr^liM  tr'*-*  ftrm  ft  i 
to  any  other  pmnoue,  wbee  a  dlfttrance  of  ncyle  aSecU  the  queiiion. 

t  "FDifoerM,"  as  the  rsadloK U la  onrcoinnton  Utbls,  appears  to  bewrODK;  liriHW  Um  rslaHie  iMM^tt 
sBnniiftafil  Carfai»of«helMiJp»tst«,andi»tcrttsei«iiiSr  r  —  iwi** 
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tA  bim  to  bettor  tUagt."— Sjpeef .  eer.   "  It  is  tbi«  Mot  remores  tbftt  lapmotra* 

mUt"— Hnru  eoi*.  "  By  th«  prein  wAtcA  is  fAfva  him  fin  his  oounigc," — LaeJkeeor.  -  Thnt 

0  msn  who  would  be  mon  weleone  bwe." — Stette  ear.  *'  Between  an  utf  cedent  end  e  con- 
lent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  what  immedUt elf  follows." — Biaireor.    "And  as  oonnected 

1  what  goes  beiore  and  trA^if  follows." — Id.  "No  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake." — 
on  cor.  "All  the  TaHoua  miseries  of  life,  which  people  bring npon  themselves  by  nesligence 
oily,  and  hAmA  might  haie  been  aTolded  by  proper  care,  are  instances  of  this." — Bp.  Bta- 
vr.  "Aneiest  philoBopheri  have  taught  many  things  in  favour  of  moralicy,  so  far  at  least  as 
vpectt  iatxict  and  goodness  towards  oni  fellow-creatures."— /W/«r  cor.  "  Indeed,  if  there 
ny  such,  toAohare  been,  or  wAo  appear  to  be  of  ua,  as  guppoae  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among 
.11,  nor  an  honest  man,  that  is  able  to  judge  betwixt  his  brethren ;  we  shall  not  covet  to  med- 
ia their  matteri." — Barclay  cor.  "There  were  aome  that  drew  back  ;  there  were  sonie  that 
le  sbipwreck  of  faith;  yea,  there  were  aome  that  brought  in  damnable  heresies." — Id.  "The 
ire  01  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper ;  and.  mder  similar  ciminrsteNcei,  f  A« 
or'a  method  is  fit  to  be  imitated." — Blair  cor.  "  Tbu  is  an  idiom  to  which  our  language  is 
ngly  incttned,  and  wAicA  was  formerly  very  prevalent."— CAwvAiU  eor.  "  Hit  rooU  are 
pped  aboat  the  heap,  and  ke  seetb  tlie  pUeo  of  stonei."— cor. 

*'  New  York,  Finbmonth  8d,  1823. 

r  Mend, 

am  sorry  to  hear  of  thy  loss ;  but  /  hope  It  may  be  retrieTed.  I  should  be  happy  to  render 
t  any  assistance  in  my  power.  /  shall  call  to  see  thee  to-moirow  morning.  Accept  asaurances 
ay  regard.  A.  B." 

"  New  York,  May  3d,  P.  M.,  1823. 

r  sir, 

have  jnst  received  the  kind  note  you  favoured  me  with  thia  morning;  and  /  cannot  forbear  to 
re«s  my  gratitude  to  jou.  On  farther  information,  /  find  /  have  not  lost  so  much  as  /  at 
:  iiippoaed ;  and  /  believe  /  shall  still  be  able  to  meet  all  my  engagements.  /  sbonld,  however) 
lappy  to  see  you.   Accept,  dear  tir,  my  moat  cordial  thanks.  C.  I>." 

Broin***  Inttitutm,  p.  271. 

"  Wilt  martial  flames  forever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  wilt  tkou  never  be  to  Heaven  resign'd  ?  Ptyeeor. 

UvDBB  NoTB  IX.— AppLicaTioK  or  Hoods. 
FirH  Claw  of  th»  NoU.—TKe  Subjunctive  Preaeni. 

He  will  not  be  pardoned  unless  he  repent."— Inat.  p.  191.  "  If  thou  find  any  kemelwort  in 
i  marshy  meadow,  bring  it  to  me." — atef  eor.  "  if  thou  iMve  the  room,  do  not  forget  to  shut 
t  drawer."— /if.  '*  If  thou  grata  it  stontly,  tbou  wilt  not  be  hurt : "  or,  (familiarly,)—"  thou 
'■  not  be  hmt." — Id.  **  On  condition  that  he  comt,  1  irlll  eonsent  to  suy.''— ATtimiy*  Key,  p. 

"If  heie  but  diacreet,  he  will  succeed."— f»t(.  p.  280,  "Take  heed  that  thou  spenA  not 
Tacob  "—Gen.  xxxi,  24.  "  If  thou  coat  me  off,  I  shall  be  miaerabte."— /ruf.  p.  280.  "  Send 
n  to  me.  if  ihon  p/eaae." — lb.  "  Watch  the  door  of  thy  lipa,  leit  thuu  utter  folly." — lb. 
hongb  altar  jpeoA  the  truth,  he  will  hardly  be  believed."— AirrMf  cor.  "1  will  go,  unless  I 
11." — L.  ihtrrmy  cor,    "If  tbewoid  or  words  understood  6e  aupplied,  the  true  constniclion 

be  apparent." — Id.  "  Unless  tbou  aee  the  propriety  of  the  meusure,  we  ahall  not  desire  thy 
port/' — Id.  "  Unlesa  thou  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  danger  will  be  nnavotdable." — Id. 
<  e  may  live  happily,  though  onr  posaeaiiooa  be  small." — Id.  "  If  they  be  carefully  atndied. 
f  wilt  cnaUe  the  student  to  parse  all  the  exercises." — Id.  '*  If  the  accent  be  fairly  preserved 
Lhe  proper  STlkd>Ie,  this  drawling  sound  will  never  be  hesrd." — Id.  "  One  phrase  may,  in 
It  of  sense,  Iw  eqnivalent  to  an  other,  though  its  grammatical  nature  Aeessennally  different." 

I  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  maa."— 3  TAen.  iii,  14.    '*  Thy 

II  wilt  be  the  greater,  if  thou  Atf  it."— Ptrf.,  Cobb,  or  Knowtte  eor.  Wt  sbnll  overtake  him, 
ugh  be  nM."~~Prie»tley  et  at.  cor.  "  We  shall  be  disgusted,  if  he^'es  as  too  mach."— AAltr  eor. 

"  What  is't  to  thee,  if  he  neglect  thy  urn, 
Or  without  apices  let  thy  body  bum  ?" — Drydencor. 

Second  Clauae  of  Note  IX.— The  Subjunctive  Imperfect.* 

And  so  wonld  I,  if  I  were  he."— /Mf(.  p.  181.  If  I  were  a  Greek,  I  sbonld  resist  Tnrkiah 
poiism."— Oird^eor.  "  If  hs  urere  to  go,  he  would  attend  lo  your  buainess."— /rf.  "If 
u  felt  at  I  do,  we  should  soon  decide/'- /h«<.  p.  280.  *<  Though  thon  ahed  thy  blood  in  the 
ae,  it  would  but  prors  thee  sincerely  a  fool." — lb.  "  If  thou  ioeed  him.  there  would  be  more 
lenee  of  it."— /A.  "  If  ihou  conrtnMd  him,  he  would  not  act  accordingly." — Murray  eor.  "If 
re  (MTV  no  liberty,  there  would  be  no  real  erime." — Formeyeor.  "  If  the  bouse  lesrp  burnt 
rn,  the  ease  would  be  the  same."— 'fbsfsr  ear.  "Aa  if  the  mind  iMr«  not  always  in  actioa, 
!n  it  prefers  any  thio^."— Wart  cor.  "  Suppose  I  were  to  ssy,  '  Light  is  a  body,'  "—Hairrie 
"  If  either  oxygen  or  aiote  were  omitted,  life  would  be  destroyed." — Gumey  eor.  "  The 
9  dare  is  aometimes  used  as  if  it  were  an  auxiliary." — Priettlcy  cor.  "A  certain  lady,  whom  I 
Id  name,  if  it  were  necessary." — Spect.  cor.  *'  If  the  e  were  dropped,  c  and  g  would  aeaume 
hhard  sounds." — Buchanan  eor.  "He  would  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  if  it  vers  the 
ceh  of  a  Hottentot."— A'e^ cor.  "  If  thou  knew  the  gift  of  Ood,"  tic.— Bible  eor.  "  I  wish  I 
■e  at  home."- 0.  B.  Pairee  cor.  '*  Fact  alone  does  not  constitute  right :  if  it  did,  meral 
Tante  wen  UwrnL"-^wlJiif  cor.    "  Thou  looAtt  upon  thy  boy,  as  though  tbou  ynawaif  it."— 

AH  tbc  corfMtloaa  noder  tUi  bead  ars  Aieelly  eontrsiT  to  tbm  taeetalDg  of  VilUsm  B.  Cardall,  Cliver  B. 
-r«,Mdp>rti>paaoaiBoUMrBacbwritsrsini|mniDiar;  and  aoBS  of  tbsn  arseonirary  alwto  Uanu's  kte 
iODi.  But  1  am eenfldsDt that  Umbs aatbora tsaeh  erretiaoaaly ;  that  tbalrwavf  iMlhailve fnrna Ibr  msn 
MriLhws  that  an  mfeary  to  tbs  ftsta,  is  poaMvalr  nntruaBiBtkol ;  and  tbat  the  poMntW  Impsrlbet  hlsai 
anM^s  lb  miTMiii  II.  Ham  the  itoHs  suljmMhe,  whfch  thsy       ar  diamrt. 
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Puttutm,  CoU,  or  Kn»Dle$  eor.  "  He  fonght  m  if  be  emtmided  for  life."— JBfay  ear.  *•  Be  ftn^ 
M  if  he  «Mfv  eoKtoiuAin^  for  hU  life."— /«. 

"The  dewdrop  glisuoe  on  th;  lenf,  I  As  if  thon  Anew  mj  Ule  of  grief. 
As  if  thou  MMd  for  m«  « tear ;       |  FeU  all  my  snflMsgi  sereee."— Zurtaw  ear. 

Last  Cla*m  of2fot»  IX^7%e  IitdieaHva  Ueod. 
•'  tf  he  jbioHw  the  waj*,  he  does  not  need  a  goide."— /nsf .  p.  I9t.   "  And  if  tbrna  it  no 
ence,  one  of  them  must  be  superfluous)  and  ought  to  bo  rejected."— Afvmiy  eor.    "  I  oannol  ■* 
that  I  adnire  this  construction,  though  it u  much  used." — Pritttlm/ oef.    "  Weara  dieapasinj 
if  the  nih  ifoM  not  immediately  follow  it." — Id.    "  If  it  wtu  thej,  CAa<  acted  so  M^ratanltf.thff 
are  donblr  io  fault." — Mmray  cor.   "  If  art  beeomM  apparent,  it  di»gusti  the  reader." — kWMn 
eor.    '*  Though  perspicuitjr  u  more  properly  a  rhetorical  than  a  grammatical  qnali^,  I  Aoe|^ 
it  better  to  include  it  in  this  book."— C^pMUmr.    "Although  the  <>fflcient  cause  MolMeair,Ae 
final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  open." — Blair  cor.    "Although  the  barrenness  of  laan|i, 
or  the  want  of  words,  t>  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  (ropes." — Id,    *<  Tbeogh  it  » 
forcea  not  its  instructions,  jret  it  furnishes  a  greater  rariety."— /tf.    "  In  other  casee,  tboogh  tte 
idea  ii  one,  the  words  remain  quite  Beparate."— iVtesfiiry  oar.    "  Though  the  form  of  onr  IsngMii 
it  more  simple,  and  has  that  pecuUw  beauty." — Buchanan  eor.  "  Buman  works  are  of  a*  sw- 
nlflcancj  till  (hey  are  completed." — Kama  cor.   "  Our  disgust  lessens  graduallr  till  it  eBSMbs 
altogether."— ftj.    "And  our  relish  improves  by  use,  till  it  (urires  at  perfection. ' — Id.  "Sohnf 
as  he  keeps  himself  in  his  own  proper  element." — Coke  cor.    "  Whether  this  translation  «at  <tr 

{published  or  not,  I  am  wholly  ignorant." — Sale  cor.  "  It  is  false  to  affirm,  'As  it  is  day,  it  is 
ight,'  unless  it  actually  it  day." — Barrit  cor.  "  But  we  may  at  midnight  affirm,  *  If  it  n  day,  it 
is  light.'  "—Id.  "  If  the  Bible  u  true,  it  is  a  Tolume  of  unspeakable  intereat." — Dickiiuo*  em. 
"Though  he  wot  a  ton,  yet  learned  he  obedience  bv  the  things  which  he  aafKred." — ^BsUr  esr. 
"  If  Sarid  tbea  caUtih  (or  calU)  him  Lord,  ho«r  is  ne  his  sou  ? " — Id, 
"  'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appears  in  triiting,  or  in  Judging,  ilL" — Pope  cor, 

Uhder  Note  X.— False  Scwvkcttvbs. 
If  a  man  Aw  itiiU  a  house,  the  honae  ia  hit."— IFi^lomf  ear.     If  God  Am  rmfuirvd  Oen  af 
him,  as  is  the  fhet,  he  has  time." — Id.  **  Unleaa  a  prenona  understanding  to  the  contrary  An 

been  had  with  the  principal." — Berrian  cor.  "01  if  thou  hast  hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave."— 
Milton  cor.  "0!  if  Jove's  will  Aos /tiiA«d  thst  amorous  power  to  tl^  soft  lay." — la.  "Sea- 
JUNCTiTs  Mood  :  If  thou  lore,  If  thou  loved." — Dr.  Primtlmf,  Dr,  Murreif/,  JoJkn  Bvm,  Dmii 
Blair,  Harrison,  and  others.  "  Till  religion,  the  pilot  of  the  soul,  Ao^  lent  tfaee  her  wnfalhcw- 
able  coil." — Tt^iper  cor.  "  Whether  nature  or  art  contr^utee  most  to  form  an  orator,  ia  a  tr^iag 
in()uiry."— P^Bir  cor.  "  Tear  after  year  steals  somethiug  from  us,  till  the  decaying  fabric  Mbn 
of  Itself,  and  at  length  crumbles  into  dust."- Jfumiy  cor.  "  If  spiritual  prideAasnot  entirely  van- 
quished humility.'^  (Feri  cor.  "  Wbether  he  has  goted  a  son,  or  ha*  gored  a  daughter.** — BAk 
cor.  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced  by  way  of  atmilo,  r^atea  to  what  goes  hafwi 
or  to  what  follows," — Kames  cor. 

"And  bridle  ia  thy  headlong  war*.  |  "And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

TOl  thou  oar  auinmonsuiawei'dAiuf."  Or>— |  TSJlihouhaagrmMwhalweenne.'' — ^JR&  «v. 

COREECTIONS  UNDER  RtJLB  XV  AND  ITS  NOTE. 
UsDBR  THB  Bulb  ixaHLT.— Thb  Idea  of  Plcraxitt. 

"  The  gentry  are  punctilious  in  their  etiquette." — G.  B.  "  In  France,  the  penutoy  fo  km- 
fbot,  and  the  middle  sort  maie  use  of  wooden  shoes." — Btsrvey  cor.  "  The  pMnle  r^osoe  im  tktf 
which  should  eauaa  sorrow." — Murraj/  varied.  "  My  people  are  foolish,  they  have  tsot  kaa«a 
To»."-~'BMo  and  Lovth  cor.  "  For  the  psople  speak,  but  oo  not  write." — Phil.  Mm.  c«r.  **Se  tk> 
all  the  people  that  wen  in  the  enmp,  trembled."— AiUscor.  "  No  coapuy  like  to  conJee*  thai  Act 
are  ignorant."— TbAf  cor.  "  Far  the  greater  part  ef  their  captives  mstb  anciently  eacriAced.^ 
—Bmeriten  cor.  "More  than  one  half  of  tkem  tpere  eat  off  before  the  return  of  spring."— 0. 
"  The  other  class,  termed  Figures  of  Thought,  ttn/poee  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  usl 
literal  meaning." — Blair  and  Mur.  cor.  "  A  multitude  of  words  in  their  dialect  afqtroach  to  tka 
Teotonio  form,  and  therefore  afford  excellent. asaisUnee." — Dr.  Murrag  tor.  "A  great  miQerity 
of  our  authors  are  defective  in  manner." — J.  Brown  eor.  '*  The  greater  |i|art  of  dme  new.cmMd 
words  Aa«  been  rejected."- Tbo*«  cor.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  word*  it  eooluna,  are  aelfsct 
to  certain  modifications  or  infleotions."— TAe  Friend  cor.  "  While  aH  our  youth  j»nt/pr  her  te  the 
rest." — iValiercor.  "  Mankind  ore  appointed  to  lire  In  a  futnrv  slate.  "—BMlarcer.  "ThegnstR 
part  of  human  kind  speak  and  act  wholly  by  imitation." — RamAler,  Ho.  HIS.  "Thegieataa  fsiC 
of  hnman  gratifloations  omtdocA  so  nearly  to  vice."— A.  No.  IW. 

"  Whue  still  the  busy  vrortd  are  treading  o'«- 
The  patha  they  trod  five  thousand  years  befiare."— Fowy  ear. 

Uifvnn  TBB  Note.- Tan  Idm  or  UMitt. 
"  In  old  English,  this  species  of  words  tSM  numerous." — Dr.  Utmtnf  cor.  "And  a  ewiee 
exercises  is  false  grammar  is  iatrodaced  towarda  the  end." — Froet  cor.  "And  a  jury,  in  eonfara- 
itywith  the  same  idea,  mu  aneiently  ealled  honu^um,  the  homage,  or  manheee."— H'e6sto-  csr. 
"With  respect  to  the  former,  there  it  indeed  a  plenty  of  means." — Kitneroor,  **  The  nwiriMrsI 
aofaool  districts  has  increased  since  the  last  year." — Throopcor,  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  fuu  psr- 
chased  with  its  funds  these  publications." — Foster  cor,  "Has  the  legislature  power  to  m^liil 
assemblies  ?  "—SuUiottn  cor.  "  So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  streeu  toas  Sftj."— RMfta  or. 
*' The  number  of  inhabiUuu  wot  not  more  than  four  millions."— AnoMsa  cor.  "The  hoiM 
of  Comment  isos  of  antaU  weight"— Am*  cor.    "  the  Maembty  ef  the  wiokeA  AmA  («■  A^ 
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osed  me." — pMot.  ear.  "  ETery  kind  of  eoDTeaiencv  and  comfort  i*  ptOTided."— C.  B,  JowwA 
"Amidst  the  Rrctt  deereaae  of  the  iahabiunts  in  Spun,  thebodj  of  Am  eteny  Am  •uflbnd 
iminuCion ;  but  it  hat  rather  been  gntdnally  tBcreaatng."— Pnyn*  ear,  "  Small  aa  tho  anm- 
af  inhAbitant*  it,  ytX  their  jtorertr  Is  extrone."— fif.  "  The  number  of  the  namea  wm  about 
htttulred  and  twentj."—  Wan  and  Aett  cor. 

CORRBCmONS  UNDER  BtTLE  XYI  AND  US  NOTES. 

UNDnn  TBB  RuLB  iTSBLn— Thb  Tbkb  Ansa  Joint  Nomimatjtbs. 

So  maeh  ability  and  [ao  muoh]  merit  art  aeldom  found. "—Jtfttr.  €taL  ear.  "Tbtetj/moloffyamd 
ax  of  the  language  are  thus  ipread  before  the  learner."— fiwiiioNf  ear,  "  Dr.  Johnson  teUs  us, 
^  in  BnffUsh  poetry,  the  accent  and  the  quantity  of  sjllables  an  the  same  thing."— jtdiMM 
*■  Their  general  scnpe  and  tendency,  having  never  been  dearly  apivehendrd,  orvnot  remem- 
■d  at  all." — L.  Murray  ear.  "  The  soil  and  sovereignty  were  not  tnirchaied  of  the  natlvea.** 
napp  ear.  "  The  bnldnesa,  freedom,  and  variety,  of  our  blank  verse,  an  infinitely  more  favoor- 

xattAKmUy^  $tj/U,  than  [are  the  constraint  and  uniformity  of]  rhyme."— A6ur«v.  "The 
city  and  ■enriUlity  of  tbfl  Oreeke  teem  to  have  been  mooh  greater  than  oura."—/:!.  **  For 
etimco  the  mood  and  tenao  mi»  signified  by  the  verb,  aometimta  they  are  signified  of  theverb  by 
ething  else." — R.  Johntoneor.  "Theverli  and  the  noun  making  a  complete  sense,  wAerras  the 

iciple  and  the  nonn  ^  not." — Id.    "  The  growth  and  decay  of  passions  and  emotions,  traced 
lutrh  all  their  maaes,  an  a  subject  too  extensive  for  an  undertaking  like  the  present." — ^KmM 
"  The  true  meaning  and  etynudogy  of  some  of  his  words  tesrv  lost."— Kii^Af  ear.    "  When 
force  and  direction  of  personal  satire  art  no  longer  understood."— Jinsju*  ear.    *'  The  frame 

condition  of  man  admit  of  no  other  principle."— Z)r.  Brown  ear.    "  Some  eondderable  time 

csre  toere  necessary. "—/d.  "  In  conset^ence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  xnd  censure  Aocw 
1  thrown  upon  Milton."— 0/a«r  ear.  "  With  rational  beings,  nature  and  reason  ar»  the  same 
1^." — CoUiireor.  "And  the  flax  and  the  barley  «Mr*  amitten."—JB*Us  cor.  "The  colon  and 
.icolon  divide  a  period ;  this  with,  and  that  without,  a  eonnective." — Ware  ear.  "  Consequently, 
trever  apace  and  time  an  found,  there  Ood  must  also  be." — JVsmAm  am*.   *'Aa  the  past  tense 

perfeot  partleiple  of  lotb  siwf  in  MD,  It  is  regular."— CkowMsr  ear.  "  Bat  the  •amii  unBgn- 
it  and  nonMnelature  pnvent  this  from  being  readily  seen." — Butter  ear.  "Do  and  dU  sfanplT 
Jy  opposition  or  empnasis." — A.  Murray  cor.  "I  and  an  other  make  the  ptnral  wb  ;  thou  and 
itAeT  art  tquioalent  |o  te  ;  he,  sAs,  or  it,  and  art  other,  make  tkbt." — Td.  "I  and  on  other  or 
n  are  the  same  as  vs,  the  first  person  plural ;  thou  and  an  other  or  others  are  the  same  aa  tb. 

second  person  plural ;  As,  the,  or  it.  and  an  other  or  otAen,  ars'.the  samo  as  thbt,  the  third 
ton  plural."— BticAatum  ond  Brit.  Oram.  eor.  "  Ood  and  thou  are  two,  and  thou  and  thy 
rhbonr  are  two." — Love  Conqueat  cor.  "  Just  aa  ak  and  a  have  arisen  out  of  the  numeral  om.'' 
'owler  eor.  "  The  tone  and  style  of  all  of  them,  particularly  of  the  first  and  the  last,  are  very 
erent," — Blair  cor.  "  Even  as  the  roebuck  and  toe  hart  ore  eaten." — Bihk  cor.  "  Then  I  may 
elude  that  two  and  three  do  not  make  five." — Barclay  cor.    "  Which,  at  sundry  times,  thon 

thy  brethren  hate  received  from  us."— /d.  **  Two  and  two  are  four,  and  one  ts  five:"  i.  e.. 
id  me,  added  fo  fomr,ieJive."—Pefeoor.  "Hunility  and  knowledge  with  poor  apparel,  «s»al 
te  nnd  ignorasoe  nBder  eoatty  array."— Set  Murra^t  Eig,  Rule  2d.  "A  page  udTm  half  Aom 
n  nddeota  the swtlon  on  eompositlon."— AdlfoM eor.  "Aeeuncy  and eipertnesa In  exr 
ae  mn  an  Important  acquisition." — Id. 

*'  Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  proclaim  thy  blessing."  Or  thus  ; — 
"  Hin  and  valley  boast  thy  blessing.*'— MIton  eor. 

Uksbm  thb  Rvlb  imBLr.— Thb  Tbbb  BsrtnB  Joim  NomK&TiTBs. 

There  an  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  in  taste,  as  in  other  things."— .ffbur  cor, 
Whence  have  arisen  much  stiffness  and  afieotatioo." — Id.  "  To  tliis  error,  are  owing,  in  a  great 
tsure,  that  iatrieaay  and  [that]  harshness,  in  his  figurative  language,  which  I  before  mattcod." 
ttairand  Jatmeeoneor.  "  Henoe,  In  his  Night  Taoushts,  there  prevail  an  obscurity  and  a 
Iness  of  style." — Blair  cor.  See  Jamieeon't  Rhet.  p.  157.  "  There  ars,  however,  in  thatwork, 
eh  good  sense  and  excellent  criticism." — BUur  cor.  "  There  ore  too  much  low  wit  and  scur- 
y  in  Plautua."  Or :  "  There  ii,  in  Plauiut,  too  much  ^low  wit  and  scurrility."— /d.  "  There 
too  much  reasoning  and  refinement,  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty,  in  them."  Or: 
here  u  too  much  of  reasoning  andrefinement,  too  muen  ^pomp  and  studied  beauty,  in  them," 
i.  "  Hence  arite  the  stmctnto  and  charsctertstie  expresuon  of  exclamation." — Ruek  ear. 
ad  such  pilots  ore  he  and  his  brethnn,  aeeording  to  their  own  oonfesaion."— iloreliiy  car. 
f  whom  are  Hymencus  and  Philetus ;  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred." — Bible  cor.  "  Of 
.tn  are  Hymeneus  and  Alexander  ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan." — Id.  "And  ao  vera 
les  and  JahD.the  sons  of  Zebedee." — Id.  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth,  j^rocoei^  blessing  and  curs- 
," — Id,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moat  High,  proceed  not  evil  and  good." — Id.  "  In  whieh 
re  are  most  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong." — Bp.  Butlo"  cor.  "  In  this  sentenee,  then  ore  both 
mctor  and  an  object." — R.  C.  Smith  cor.  "  In  the  breastplate,  vera  placed  the  mysterlons 
m  and  Thummim." — Milmancor.  "  What  are  the  gender,  number,  and  psisoB,  of 'Aejavnoim* 
he  first  exampleJ" — R.  C.  Smilh  cor.  "  There  teem  to  be  a  fanullarity  and  »  want  of  dignity 
t." — Prietlley  cor.  "  It  has  been  oiten  asked,  what  an  Latin  and  Oreek  }  " — Lit.JoumMcor. 
ar  where  do  beauty  and  high  wit,  Butinyonr  constellation,  meet  ?  "—Biff^  «or.  "Thence 
he  land  where  Jtow  Ganges  and  Indus."- JfiAon  cor.  "  On  these  foundations,  teem  to  rest  the 
[night  riot  and  dissipation  of  modem  aasemblies." — Dr.  Brovn  cor.   "  But  what  have  ^eaae, 

Thin  Is  what  Smith  most  havs  OTMHi  bv  the  inaecnrats  phraM.  *■  lAowin  tbs  fliat."  lor  Us  Ant  sxsmpts  Is, 
*  wens  to  oAeel  1 "  wUoh  soual&s  only  llM  SM  piSMMt «  He.<*-te  amitfs  Jbw  Onw.  p.  U. 
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iBiumitf,  «nd  filtb,  upon  which  the  tiionghu  can  b«  allortd  to  dwdl?"— D^.JUaMa  ew. 

**  Bow  are  the  gender  ind  number  of  the  leUtive  known  ? " — BulUotu  ear, 
<*  High  ridea  the  sun,  thick  roIU  the  doit. 
And  feebler  tpeed  the  blow  and  thnuL" — Scott  eor. 

UHr>BB  NotbI.— Chanqb  tbb  Conmbctttb. 
*'  In  VT9TJ  IxngDftge,  there  prevails  a  certain  itmcture,  or  analOBT  of  perta,  which  ia  ■aiViilii«< 
to  give  ftouodatioa  to  the  most  repnuble  Qsage." — Btt^e^.  There  mna  throng  UavMi 
■Miner  a  atiffneaa,  an  affratation,  which  renders  him  [Sbafubnt^]  very  nafit  ta  bg  ee— idatd  t 
general  model." — Id.  "  Bat  where  declamation ,/br  inproTcment  m  apeech  U  the mI*  aiB."— ia. 
"  For  it  ia  by  theae,  chiefly,  that  the  train  of  thought,  the  conree  of  reasoning,  the  tihxAmftmrm 
of  the  mind,  in  oontinued  discourse  of  any  jiuid,  ia  laid  open." — Umtk  cor.  *'  In  all  wniiv  ai 
dlaoonrajk  the  proper  composition  or  structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  higheat  impDrtaBec.**— Bk* 
ear.  *■  Hm  the  wiabful  and  expectant  look  of  the  begKar  natarally  Icaoa  to  a  ntid  coMcptiN  af 
that  wbieh  waa  tlw  object  of  hia  thonghta."— ClamfiAMUcor.  "  Who  a«y»  that  tM  entwartaaut 
of  Christ,  «pitAlAe«i^^ the  cms,  puts  away  iMn\».''—Barvk^  etr.  **By  wUd  aa«a«hwitft< 
penalty  was  to  be  imposed  oit  the  membera."— JinnMaeer.  "  Light,  or  knowledge^  hs  whnt  asa- 
Ber  soever  afforded  us,  ia  equally  from  God." — Bp.  Butter  ear.  "For  Inataace.  aidoMSs  or  aa- 
timelydeatbia  the  eonseouence  of  intemperance."— iU.  "  When  griff  or  blood  ill- tempctad  teadk 
Ub.*^  Or :  When  giief.  with  blood  Ul-lempered,  iwres  him."— ear.  Doaa  coatiBan;. 
dr  oomieBloB,  eratto  aympathy  and  rdation  In  the  parte  of  the  body  f "  "  CotUtr  ear.  "E* 
greatest  ooBoen,  kit  UgbMt  enjoyment,  waa,  to  be  approved  in  the  aignt  of  Ua  Ctantor."— 
ray  cor.  "Know  ^e  not  that  there  is*  a  prinoe,  a  great  man,  fallen  this  dn;  in  Imril"— 
oor.  "  What  is  nee.  or  wiokedness  ?  No  rarity,  yoa  may  depend  on  it." — CWUcr  cor.  "  Tbm 
is  also  the  fsa>  or  apprehension  of  it." — Bp.  BvtUr  cor.  "  The  apoatnphe  witk  a  Vm)  la  sb 
hfaviaMoB  Car  w,  the  termination  of  the  old  Bngliah  geaitife."— gwflwws  ear.  **7i,«a,eB«, 
when  fidlewed  by  a  Towcl,  usually  haa  the  aound  of  aA,-  aa  ia  pmiM,  otwrnm,  ^fmiaL'*~-WtUear 

**  Bitter  conatraint  ^sad  oecasioB  dear 
Oempels  me  to  diatorb  vont  aeaaon  doe," — UHtcm  ear, 

*'Dtbaiiek'rjf,  or  ezeeaa,  taonph  with  leaa  noiae, 
A»  great  a  portioB  of  mankind  destroys." — WaUar  var. 

TThdbk  Kotb  II.— ArriBXATtoM  with  Nboatiok. 
'•Wiedom,  and  not  wealth,  jirorarM  eeteem."— J&y,  Iiut.  p.  373.  **  Fradenea*  aa4  BalpsBfk 
it  the  beais  of  his  fame."- A.  "  Not  fear,  bat  labour  Aor  overeoBie  him."— /A.  **  The  inmj, 
and  not  tiie  abattnence,  mwkm  the  difference."— /A.  "  Not  her  bean^,  hot  her  Uteanflttncf  •^ 
teatlon."— A.  "  It  ia  her  talents,  and  not  her  baau^,  Ukat  aUrmei  atteatioa."-^  *It  ii  ha 
heaa^t  and  not  her  talanu,  tMai  oAraefa  attentimi."- A. 

"  His  beUy,  not  his  bnins.  this  fmpalae  ^'mp: 

He'll  grow  Immortal ;  fior  he  cannot  live-"  Or  thaa  :— 
"  His  boweb,  not  hia  brains,  this  impulse  give  : 
He'll  grow  immortal;  for  he  cannot  live." — Yomtfcor, 

UiTDBB  NoTB  III.— AS  WELL  AS,  BUT,  ox  SATE. 

"  CoBunoa  aease,  aa  well  as  piety,  fatti  us  these  are  proper." — Fam.  Com.  ear.  "  Far  witkoti  >l 
dte  cri^,  aa  Well  aa  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule,  Am  nothing  left  bat  to  ebaadoa  km- 
mff  to  ehanee."— J&HM  cor.  And  aooordingly  hatred,  as  wdl  aa  lore,  »  catiagaished  bf  baf 
absatee."— /d.  "  But  at  every  turn  the  rioheat  mdody.  aa  wall  aa  Ae  aabliiaeal  •aatiaraa.e 
•ons|doaoaa."— J<f.  "  But  it,  as  well  aa  the  lines  immeoUitety  snbeeqaent,  dtjCssall  trsashiisi" 
— OMrs^ra  «0f.  '*  Bat  their  relifrion,  aa  well  aa  their  enstoma  and  mannera,  wma  sliaamtr 
WMeeented."- JiilMyhftti,fli»  Histety,  Paris  Edition  of  1806.  a.  93.  •<  But  hiaJrnloM  nab?,  m 
wall  aa  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  mu  eonaptouons." — Sahertam  ear.  "  ^^Ma  thev  nUA 
aa  well  as  their  value,  tool  onknown."— /if.  "  The  etymology,  as  well  as  the  syntax,  of  mm 
difflcnlt  parts  of  speech,  is  reaerred  fbr  hia  attention  at  a  later  period." — Asnbrond  Arnr. 

What  I  myself  owe  to  him,  no  one  but  inyaelf  Anowe."— UVuU  ear.  "  Noae,  bat  thsa.  0 
nighty  prinee  1  eon  avert  the  Uow."— /nsf.  J&Vi  P>  272.  "  NoOdBg,  bat  MvoloBa  BWaifW" 
jifaaMt£aiadolmt.»-/&. 

"  Nought,  aave  the  gnrgltnga  of  Uie  rill.  «mu  heard."— G.  B. 
"  All  aongateni,aaTe  the  hooting  owl.  wcra  mute."— C.  B. 

Vmdbe  Notb  rv.— each,  every,  OB  NO. 
"Oive  every  word,  and  erery  member,  tls  due  weight  and  fbrce."— Jfarray**  Onaa.  TeLu^ 
SIA.  ••Andtoeneof  these  MMijrsevflfy  noon,  and  every  third  person  of  every  Tart."---llrV>f- 
eoneqr.  "Mo  Iaw.no  i«etraint.ao  regulation,  m  required  to  keep  him  aritUi beaada'*— U 
Jownaleor.  "  By  that  time,  every  window  and  every  door  in  the  street  lew  Ml  ef  besAL'- 
Oteenwr  cor.  "  Every  aystem  of  religion,  and  every  aehool  of  philosophy,  sAmd*  bad  Croa  (be 
fleld,  and  Isaeet  Jesus  Christ  alone,  the  solitary  example."  Or :  "Att  n/Sumu  of  RhgieB,  sa^  a' 
admb  at  philoeophy,  ttand  baek  from  thu  IMd.  and  ten*  Jeans  <%iist  alone,  the  asOtM;  «>» 
ale."— .MOtf  ear.  *•  Each  dav,  and  each  hoar,  triiwe  it»  portloa  of  duty.**— /arf.  ,  ^  " 
"And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  tnat  waa  ia  debt,  aad  every  one  that  m  ^ 
eonteated,  rssortai  unto  him."— Aiwe  cor.  "  Every  private  Christian,  «9my  nembcr  of  v 
ehareht  engbt  to  read  and  pemae  the  Scriptnrea,  that  Ae  may  know  fam  aad  bcBrftt* 
ieondcd  apoa  them."— £arv/ay  cor.  "And  every  monatala  aaid  eeerw  ialaad  wmt  ■aial  saia 
Os^.^^BMaeor. 

"  No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 
No  cavern 'd  hcmit  rmtt  self-satisfied." — Pept. 

'liiiiwilliMlnMiilOTWip.'-iTTBllhinliikilfthaBiij  ihiiinhfi/arfailsanialiBrtls  T  — ^ 
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Dif&n  NoTB  T.— WITH.  OR,  Ac.,  tok  AND. 
'  Thp  Hdm,  A,  B,  and  C,  compOM  th«  tritnitle." — Ihbitt,  Faleh,  and  (Kara  esr.    "  Th*  itmmt, 
I  rock,  mnd  ths  tne,  miut  «Mh  of  them  vtud  fwth,  m  m  to  make  a  flipire  in  the  Imt|tin«tioQ."— 
nrcer.  "  White  thU,  wtth  «nphMy, eoiulihiitB,  BwlW.  the whide."— O.  B.  Peirea eor.  "The 
f,  with  the  gttineM  and  dollan  in  it,  toot  ttolen.**— CuUett  cor.   **6obrietj,  with  great  (ndiii- 

and  talent,  mabha  a  man  to  prrform  great  deeds."  Or:  "Sobrietj,  induatry,  and  talent, 
lU*  a  man  to  perftmn  grratdeedi."— M.  " The i(.  togetfaw  with  the  verb,  «^irpuM  a  tteto  of 
ng."— /rf.    "  where  Lmmidaa  the  Surtan  king,  owf  an  eboceo  band,  fighting  for  thdr  eons* 

,  ware  cut  «ff  to  the  laat  man/'— Kimaa  eor.  "And  Lrah  also,  and  her  ehildren.  came  near 
d  bowed  themaelvM."— cm*.  "  The  Firat  and  the  Second  will  either  of  them,  \»j  Uaelf, 
ilaaee  with  the  Third,  bnt  Hiay  do  not  eoaiMce  with  eaeh  other." — Harria  eor.  "  llie  whole 
lat  centre  in  th*  qoery,  whether  Tragedy  tmd  Comedy  are  hnrthl  and  dangmiaa  repreeeata- 
aa."— fhnney  cw.  '*Bolh  grief  amTioy  are  infeetioaa :  the  emotions  wMd^  they  raise  in  dw 
Mtator,  reaemble  them  perfectly ." — &imea  eor,  "But,  in  all  other  words,  the ;  and » an 
th  aonnded." — Eiuelt  cor.  "(1  and  «  (which  are  always  together)  have  the  sound  of  kte,  as  In 
m;  or  only,  ae  in  epomie."  Or,  better:  "(thaa  always  tke  eoandof  and  the  «  wUch 
bwa  Itfihatofw;  eicept la  VmuAi  words,  in  whieh  tha«is  allnt."— Ommm ear.  ''la 
is  adectiea,  the  «  mid  i  ferrn  diattnet  eyllaUes."— HUibr  ear.  ''And  a  eonaUeraUe  vfllace, 
th  gifdane,  fields,  fte.,  extemk  around  on  each  aide  of  the  aqnare. eor.  "Affection  mm 
mast  guide  oar  notions  and  behavionr  in  the  afiaira  of  life ;  imaitiaadon  and  paaalon  aflhet  tfa« 
itimenta  that  we  entertain  in  matters  of  taste." — Jamieton  cor,  **  She  heard  none  of  thoae 
ftnationa  of  her  defeeta,  which  envy,  petalanee,  and  anger,  produce  among  children."— 
icw.  "The  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  aonslitate  an  rzecllent  form  of  goTemment."'— 
vmMeotal.  eor.  "It  w*  say,  *  I  am  the  man  who  commands  yon,'  the  ralative  clause,  wtth 
!  antoeadent  moa,  ^rme  the  predicate."— CnmiAw  cor, 

^Tbcenacious  firmament  on  high,  |  And  spangled  hcaVne,  a  ehlnii^  fhuno. 
The  blue  ethereal  vauH  of  sky,    |  Their  great  Original  prodaim."— ^Idkttson  ear. 

Ukdu  Xotb  TI.— ELUFriCAL  CoHBiBncnoifa. 
"  There  ore  a  reputable  and  a  disrepatabic  practice."  Or :  There  ii  a  rtputable,  and  i» 
disrcpntable  practice." — Adam*  cor.  "This  man  and  this  were  bom  in  her."— JWUton  cor. 
This  man  and  that  leere  bora  in  her."— fii^  eor,  "  This  and  that  man  teere  bom  there."— 
mdriek  eor.  "  Thus  ie  in  tfgio,  and  le  in  Uyi,  seem  to  be  sounded  equally  long."— jI^Ibm  and 
laid  eor.   "A  diatinot  and  an  accurate  ardoulation  Jbrm  the  groundwork  of  good  delivery." 

"A  distinct  and  aceatate  articulation  forme  the  groDndwora  of  good  drlivery." — KuMam 
:  "  H.OW  are  vocal  and  written  language  understood } " — Sandora  eor,  "  The  good,  the  wise, 
d  the  learned  man.are  omamenta  to  human  lodety."  Or :  "  The  good,  wiea,  and  leaned  man 
an  omaawot  to  humaa  aooiMy."— Asrtfatt  eor.  "In  some  pointe,  tha  exprcMon  of  aong  ud 
ifeftpoeeh  oraldeatieal."— woAoor.  **To  every  room,  there  wefw  an  opim  and  asaeret  paei> 
t.''-—JoKneon  eor,  ■*  There  are  such  llUnya  as  a  true  and  a  false  taate ;  and  the  latter  ««  oftoi 
recta  fashion,  as  the  former." — Webetereor.  "  There  are  snoh  CAm^s  as  a  prudent  and  an  impm- 
nt  inatitution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  and  our  afiuirs." — Bp.  Butler  eor.  "  The  lot  of 
a  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  lhat  of  the  diapetaad  of  Jndah,  however  dimrent  in  one  respect,  have 
an  other  oorreapondedwith  wonderflal  azaetneas."- JTepd  oflaraei  eor.  "  On  theee  Anal  sylla- 
M,  tho  radical  and  tAa  vanishing  movemant  are  performed." — Ruth  eor.  "  To  be  young  or  old* 
dto  be  good,  just,  or  the  contrary,  are  physical  or  moral  events." — SpunAmm  eor.^  and  FekA. 
The  eloquence  of  Oeoige  Whitfield  and  that  of  John  Wesley  wsrs  very  diftient  tn  charaety 
eh  from  tha  other."— Dr.  Sharp  eor.  "  The  affinity  of  m  for  the  eeries  begimitinff  with  ft,  and 
tf  of «  fin  iha  aeriee  fttmnmnywAA  t,  give  occasion  for  other  anphonla  duagei.**— Awlir  oar. 

"  Pyladea*  soul,  and  miad  Oreetee',  leera 
In  theet,ifryM<A«  OfwifcaAilae^pW."  Ordi«>- 

*'  Pvlades*  and  Oreatas'  iotU  did  paaa 
To  theae,  If  we  t>elievo  ^thagoras."   Or,  without  elllpcia 

"  Pyladea  and  Orestes'  eomi  did  paaa 
To  these,  if  we  believe  Pythagoraa." — Clmlay  eorreeted. 

UifDan  NoTB  VII.— DirniroT  Sovnci  FKnAui. 
"  To  be  moderate  in  our  viewa,  and  to  proceed  tamperataly  ia  the  pntnit  of  them,  ore  tha 
It  teaya  to  ensure  sueceis."- Jfurn^  cor.  **  To  he  of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  ricat  to  tba 
me  of  that  ipecies,  are  both  one."— Locke  eor.  With  whom,  to  will,  and  to  do,  orw  the  aana." 
Dr.  Jamieetm  cor.  "  To  profess,  and  to  pouess,  or*  very  different  things."— Jnaf.  Jb^.  p.  97S. 
To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Ood,  are  duties  or  universal  obligation." 
lb.  *•  To  he  round  or  square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  large  or  smalt,  and  to  be  moved 
ifUv  or  slowly,  are  all  equally  alien  from  tha  nature  of  thought."- £>r.  /oAnson.  "  The  reeolv. 
K  of  a  acntanoa  into  its  elemenU,  or  parU  of  speech,  and  [m]  aUting  {of}  the  aoddcnu  which 
bag  to  these,  are  oaUcd  Pabsinq."  Or,  sccording  to  Noto  1st  above :  "The  resolving  of  a 
hteace  into  its  elemenU,  or  parts  of  speeoh,  vith  [a]  stating  [of]  the  accidents  which  belong  to 
tat,  ia  called  lfAM*ltiQ."—BmliioHa  cor.  •'  To  spin  and  to  weave,  to  knit  and  to  sew,  ware  one* 
yirl'a  ewyftyiiawtf ■ ;  but  now,  to  drees,  and  to  eateh  a  hean,  an  all  aha  caUa  e^JflTaaato."— 
mfa//  eor. 

C0BRECTI0N3  mfDER  RULE  XVU  AND  ITS  NOTES. 

Uhsbb  tbb  Bulk  msLF. — ^Nohisatitbs  Conhbctbd  bt  OB. 
"  We.do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  inatinct  cotwata."—Jbhmen  eorreeted,   <*A  nana  or 
pmnvan  ioined  with  a  parlioiiile,  eonatitittea  a  nominative  ease  ahaa\itto,"~->BickaeU  «er.  "  Tha 
Uuve  iriu  be  of  that  easa  which  the  verti  or  nean  following*  or  tha  nrepoeitioa  going  baAira, 
m  to  |oma: "  or,— nsadUy  feMnM,'W4i{fmi,  OqnW.  tal.t9r^         th*  dUwm  1ll94iw  « 
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promtBciaHoD,  which  hakit  or  wprioe  givm  rise  lo." — Knight  ear.  "  Bj  which  he,  or  his  defatf , 
MM  a«tborfs«d  to  out  down  nj  trees  id  Whittlebnrj  forest." — Jimim  ecr.  **  Wher««er  efeje^  we 
named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or  motioii,  mu  eoneemsd.  the  imiution  by  words  was  MiaalasHj 
obTiout."— .BZa»*  cor.  "  The  plewore  or  pain  Twalting  from  a  train  of  pere^ptioM  in  4iCME 
ciraiiinstanees,  it  a  beantifbl  contriTanee  of  nature  for  valuable  parpnse*."— snnM  ear.  "le^ 
cause  their  foolish  Tanitv,  or  their  erimloal  amlntion,  rtprmenU  th«  ^ncipleo  bv  which  they  at 
infloMiocd,  as  abiiolntely  perfect." — D.  Bmkau  eor.  "Hence  naturellj  oruas  mdifferensiw 
aversion  between  the  parties." — Dr.  Broton  cor.  "A  penitent  unbeliever,  or  m  tmpanitmle* 
liever,  ia  aeMaracter  nowhere  to  be  to^niL"— Tract  cor.  "Copying  iriMleverispMBliarinlhttA 
of  all  those  whoie  btrth  or  fortune  mtUkt  than  to  imitation." — Jotuaom  Mr,  Where  hn^ 
hatred,  fear,  or  oontempt,  u  often  of  decisive  influence." — DmeoH  eor.  "A  hicky  naavdoia,  ■ 
an  anUvniing  tale,  rttumet  the  (olio  psRe." — D'hraeii  nr.  "  Far  outward  mattes'  mr  eventJiiM^sw 
sot  the  character  within."  Or :  (aceording  to  the  antique  style  of  this  modem  book  of  peovohi:) 
'-"fathUmeth  not  the  character  within  "— T^iiper  eor.  "  Yet  sometime*  we  haveacea  thetwmh 
or  enanoe,  hem  warmed  cold  brains." — Drptim  cor.  "  Motion  is  a  iteans ;  flight,  a  ■peetm;  thii 
fliffh t  or  that  flight  is  an  intUmAiai. " — Harri* 

difisrent  members  of  the  same  sentence." — Adam,  Gouid,  omd  Ormnt  eor.    *'  Wiaaom  or  (aflf 
gootnu  us."'— fifftt  cor.   "A  or  an  it  styled  tAe  indefinite  or^irle."—: fWier  eor.   *'A  vasty  aad,  st 
a  orooked  pin,  ifiooU  up  into  a  prodigy'." — Spect.  eor.  "/«  either  the  iubjaot  or  tha  pBtaisali 
the  Meoud  stnteaM  modified } " — Prof.  FovUr  cor. 

'*  Praise  from  a  friend,  or  oensnre  fk-om  a  foe. 
It  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know." — Pope  cor, 

USDEE  THB  Rl'l.E  ITSELF. — NOMlfJATITEB  COSSECTED  BT  NOR. 
'*  I7either  he  nor  she  hat  spoken  to  him."— Perrin  eor,  "  For  want  of  a  proeaas  of  events, 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preaervet  the  reader  from  weariness."— k/iiAnMMt  eor,  **  Ncilhei 
history  nor  tradition  fumitket  such  informatian." — Robcrtton  cor,  '*  Neither  the  form  nor  tAs 
power  of  the  liquids  ^  varied  maimally." — Knight  cor.  "  Where  neither  noi«e  nor  notira  a 
concerned." — Blair  cor.  "  Neither  Charles  nor  hia  brother  mw  qualified  to  support  each  a  ly*- 
tem."— JKNtW  cor.  "  When,  therefore,  neither  the  livelineas  of  representation,  nor  tha  warmik 
of  passion,  serrM,  as  it  were,  to  oorer  the  trespasa,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  beaten  track.*— 
CwnafteUcar.  *' In  many  countries  called  Christian,  nrftherCbristtanity,  Boritaevid«Me,uUrta 
laid  before  men." — Butler  cor.  "  Neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart  u  capai^c  of  being  drivea. 
■^-Abbott  cor.  "  Throufthout  this  hymn,  neither  Apollo  nor  Diana  u  ia  any  way  oooncetcd  with 
the  Sun  or  Koon."—(^tieridge  eor,  "  Of  which,  neither  be,  nor  this  grammar,  taJc**  any  oooe*," 
—  ft,  Johnaoneor.  "Neither  their  aolicitude  nor  their  foresight  luctoiA  so  far." — Hobirtmm  cm. 
*'  Neither  Onroara,  nor  Oviedo,  nor  Herrera,  comidfrt  Ojeda,  or  bis  companion  Veepaeci,  sa  the 
first  ducowvr  of  the  continent  of  America. " — Id.  "  Neither  the  general  situation  of  oar  coloaks, 
sor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  the  inhabitanu  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms,  Aoi  bMK 
thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration."— cor. 

*'  Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yietdt  our  Jews  delight. 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  ^ht." — Crabbe  eor, 

"  Nor  time  nor  ehance  breeds  sueh  conftiaions  yet, 
Nor  are  the  mean  so  rais'd,  nor  sunk  the  groat." — Aowecor. 

UiTDER  Note  I.— Nosiikativbs  that  Disaoreb. 
"  The  definite  article,  the,  designatea  what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant." — Mtreim^ 
eor.  "  Sometimes  a  word,  or  several  words,  necessary  to  complete  the  grammatical  constntcOoa 
of  a  sentence,  are  not  expressed,  but  are  omitted  by  ellipsis." — Burr  cor.  Ellipsis,  (better.  & 
/mum.)  or  abbreviations,  are  the  wheels  of  language." — Maunder  cor.  "The  coadiUonsor  tenor 
of  none  of  them  amMors  at  this  day."  Or :  *'  The  tonor  or  conditions  at  none  of  them  ^tpmr  st 
thie  day."— fftricmmon  eor.  "Nrither  men  noc  money  was  wanting  for  the  ■arviea.''  Or: 
*'  Neither  money  nor  mm  were  «mntin|[  fur  the  service." — Id.  "  Either  our  own  feeUiws,  or  dw 
representation  of  those  of  others,  requtret  emphatic  distinction  to  be  frequent."— I>r.  Bmhor  tor. 
*'  Either  Atoms  and  Chance,  or  Nature,  ia  uppermost :  now  I  am  for  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
junction."— Collier  eor.  '•  Their  riches  or  poverty  m  generally  proportioned  to  their  activity  « 
indolence." — Cox  cor.  "Concerning  the  other  part  of  him,  neitherAeaorjuoaaecmtokavecnui^ 
tained  an  idea." — Home  cor.  "Whose  earninga  or  income  it  bo  small."— £>ucip.  ror.  "Nehtxr 
riches  nor  fame  rendert  a  man  happy."— Z)ay  cor,  "  The  references  to  the  pages  always  point  te 
the  ^st  volume,  unless  the  Exercises  or  Key  it  mentioned."  Or,  better:—**  unless  wteiuiem  it 
made  t(f  the  Exercises  or  £ey."    Or : — "  unless  the  Exercises  or  Key  benamed," — i.  Mttrraycer. 

UNDBft  Note  II.— Comflitb  tbb  Cokoosd. 
"  My  lord,  you  wrong  my  father ;  neither  it  he,  nor  am  I,  capable  of  harbouring  a  thouq:ht  agaiut 
TOur  peace." — Wafpolecor.  "  There  was  no  division  of  acts ;  there  were  no  pauses,  or  utfc.TBah,ts 
the  perfifrmance ;  but  the  stage  was  eontinnalty  nill;  occupied  either  by  the  actorv,  or  by  tke 
chorus." — Blair  cor.  "  Evwr  word  ending  in  A,  p,  otj,  is  of  this  order,  a*  alio  ore  many  that  ad 
In  «."— 7>r.  Murray  ear.  "  n»nd  as  we  are  of  hunan  reason,  nothing  can  be  more  abeurd  thm 
b  the  general  system  of  human  life  and  human  knowledge."— Boftn^MVfte  eor.  "  By  whidi  tkr 
body  of  sin  and  death  is  done  away,  and  we  are  cleansed." — Barclay  cor.  "And  those  were  alreadr 
converted,  and  regeneration  uxu  begun  in  them." — Id.  "  For  I  am  an  old  man.  and  my  wife  a 
well  advanced  in  years." — BUrU  eor.  "Who  Is  my  mother}  or  who  are  my  brethren  ?"-^cc 
Matt.  xii.  48.  "  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  ore  the  beasts  thereof  tufficirat  fbra 
bumt-oflbring."— eor.  "  Information  hat  been  obtained,  and  some  trials  have  bom  made.' 
—Mttrtineau  eor.  "  It  is  as  obvious,  and  ito  causes  are  more  easily  understood." — WekaUrm. 
**AI1  laanagee  furnish  examples  of  this  kind,  and  the  Bnglish  txmiaint  as  many  as  any  oA«.' 
— AiacMycor.  "The  winters  are  long,  and  the  esM  m  intaase."—JlQrw ear.  "HowhassI 
katad  hutmotion,  and  how  halh  my  heart  deeploed  reproof  !"—i>»o.  eor.  "  Tha  T— Isli  — i 
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>liahed  TTieoJositis  the  Onnt,  vai  the  lire  of  Vttta.  (ww  exthiftnfilied." — Lemprien  tor. 
ticbei  beget  pride ;  pride  b«geU  impatience." — Bulhont  eer.  *■  Gtanimsr  ii  not  retioniiiK,  vaj 
pre  than  o^to^iiotioii  >>  thought,  or  letters  ore  amindi. "—£nf/yfu!o  cor.  "Word*  ftrelmpto- 
^nts,  mad  gnonmur  w  a  machine." — Id. 

UnDBK  NoTB  III. — PlAOS  OP  TKB  FiBflT  PbBSDN. 

'  7'Ao»<  or  /  maat  undertake  the  boBiness." — L.  Jtfurrwy  eor.  "JTa  ond  /  were  there." — AA  ecr. 
.nd  we  dretmed  a  dream  in  one  nijtht,  he  and  I." — Btfrfe  cor.  "  If  mv  Tiews  remain  the  aame 
hi*  and  mine  were  in  l833."'—GootteU  nr.  "  MyJatAer  and  I  wm  ridinE  ant." — Imt.  K«y,p, 
I.  "The  premiums  were  given  to  Oeotye  tuii  me."— lb.  "Jane  and  I  are  Invited." — Id, 
They  ought  to  invite  mv  nsterandme." — /ft.  "You  and  /  intend  lego." — Guifcor,  "John  and 
re  going  to  town," — Brit.  Oram.  cor.    "He  and  I  tin  sick." — Jamet  Brovm  oor.    "nouand  I 

•  well."— /rf.  "He  and  I mv."—M.  "7%ouandI  are."— Id.  "He  and  I  write."— Id.  "T%eff 
i  I  are  iNAL"—Id.    "She,  and  thou,  and  I,  were  walking." — Id. 

Ukdbs  Notb  XV.— Dmiiicr  Swbct  Fkbasss. 
■To  pnetiie  tale-bearing,  or  even  to  eenntaBanse  it,  ti  great  injaatioe."-— /iirt.  K^,  p.  S73. 
'o  revoKl  serrets,  or  to  betraj  one's  Mends,  u  oontemptible  perfld^ ." — lb.  '*  To  write  all  sab- 
ntivea  with  eafrftd  letters,  or  to  exclude  enpiCaU  from  adjentivea  derived  fhira  proper  nanei, 
V  perhaps  be  thouf^ht  an  offenee  too  small  for  animadversion ;  but  the  evil  of  innovation  is 
•m^m  somethinn."— Dr.  Barroto  eof.  *<  To  Kve  in  aneh  famUies,  or  to  have  aueh  servants,  ts  ■ 
%»*ng  from  Ood."— Rmi.  Com.  ear.    '*  Ho*  thej  portioned  out  the  eonntrf,  what  revolutiona 

r  experienced,  or  what  wars  they  maintained,  it  utterly  unknown."  Or :  *'  How  ther  poT- 
ned  out  the  country,  what  revolutions  they  experienced,  and  what  wars  they  Riaintained,  are 
t^m  utterly  unknown," — OoldemUh  eor.   "  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicnonslv  and  agreeiibly,  ts 

attaii^nmt  at  the  almost  consequence  to  all  who  purpose,  eitiker  by  speeeb  or  Ay  writing,  to 
Iresa  the  pnblie."— Z)r.  Blair  ear. 

CxDu  NoTi  y.— Hakb  ths  Ybrbb  Aqbib, 
■  Do  A  be  net  lea**  the  niMty  and  nina,  and  00  into  Uta  monntains,  and  sanfc  that  which  (•  gmie 

ray  f  "—BOtle  eor.  "  Did  he  not  fear  the  Lord,  and  beieeek  the  Lord,  and  did  not  Lord  tw- 
•J  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  }  "—Id,  "And  doat  thou  open  thine  ejet  upon  such  a 
%  and  brin^  me  into  jndgenent  with  thee  ?  "—Id.  *<  If  any  man  among  you  leemeth  to  he  r«l<- 
UB,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deeeiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain." — Id, 
f  thou  sell  an|^l  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  friiyanght  of  thy  neighbour's  hand,  jre  shall  not  oppress 
s  an  other."— /if.  "And  if  thy  hrotber  that  dmlleCh  bv  thee,  become  poor,  and  be  sold  to  thee, 
m  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant." — td.  "  It  thou  bring  thv  gift  to  the  altar, 
1  there  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  anght  against  thee,"  tte. — Id.  ''Anthea  was  content 
call  a  coach,  and  to  to  cross  the  brook."  Or :— "  and  in  that  the  croned  the  brook."— /oAnson 
"  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  matufe$ted  only  in  its  lowest  and  most  imperftct  form." 
9lai>  cor.  '*  But  if  any  man  is  a  worstairer  of  Ood,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  hs  heareth."  Or: 
f  any  man  Ae  a  worahlper  of  Ood.  and  do  his  will,  him  wtfi  he  hMir."— Bible  eor,  •*  Whereby 
rightconsnsss  and  obedlanee,  death  and  saflMng*  without,  bsoune  profltahb  unto  ns,  and  are 
da  onn."— Aomlqr  ear.  **  Who  onght  to  have  been  h»n  before  theft,  and  to  Awe  effected,  U 
y  had  aqr  tAtii^  against  me." — BiNe  eor. 

"Tea !  thy  proud  lords,  nn|dtied  land,  shall  see, 
That  mm  no*  yet  a  aoul,  and  dares  be  free." — Oampbott  eor.  . 

tTNDBft  Notb  VI. — Usb  Sbfab&tb  NoiiiKi.Tivxa. 
*Hi»  only  an  aspiration,  or  breathing ;  and  sometimes,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is  not 
.nded  at  all."— /.ouCA  oor.  "  Han  was  made  for  society,  and  he  ouRht  to  extend  bis  good  will 
ill  men." — Id.  "  There  is,  and  must  be,  a  Supreme  Being,  of  infinite  goodneaa,  power,  and 
dnm,  who  created,  and  who  supports  them."— £ea/fie  cor.  "  Were  yoa  not  affrighted,  and  did 
I  not  mistake  a  spirit  for  a  body  ?  Watson  cor.   *<  The  latter  noun  or  prnnoun  is  not  gov- 

«d  by  the  coqjmncUoB  than  or  Of,  bat  tl  miker  a  gross  with  the  verb,  or  Is  governed  by  the  verb 
the  preposition,  ezpresscd  or  nnderstood."— JAo*.  et  at  oor.  "  He  had  mistaken  his  bne  inter- 

and  he  found  himself  forsaken."— Mirmy  0or.  "  The  ampntatloD  was  esoeedingl^  well  per- 
med, and  it  aaved  the  patient's  life."— Jd.  "  The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philoaophers, 
r,  of  many,  might  have  been,  snd  prnbably  they  were,  good  " — Id.     "  This  may  be  true,  and 

iV  will  not  josBfy  the  practice."- fTeietor  M>r.  "  From  the  practice  of  those  who  have  bad  a 
>ral  eduoatioa,  and  wA«  are  therefore  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  men  and  things."— 
mpbett  cor.  "  For  thoee  energies  and  bonntiea  which  created,  and  which  {unserve,  the  utat- 
w."—J.  0.  Adams  cor.  "  I  shall  make  ft  once  for  all,  and  /  hope  it  ^11  be  remembered." 
Hair  cor.  "  This  conseqaence  is  drawn  too  abruptly.  The  aryumer^  needed  more  explana* 
n."  Or;  "This  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  without  sw^irten/ explanatiOR," — Id, 
.iiey  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  ihmf  rrqnire  more  preparation."'— idL  **  The  npos> 
phe  denotes  the  omission  of  an  i,  wUch  was  formerly  insetted,  and  wMeh  mads  an  addition  of 
vilable  to  the  wQrA  "—Priestky  cor.  >•  The  snecessuni  may  ba  rendsred  more  TarhMs  or  more 
furm,  but,  in  one  shape  or  an  other,  it  i>  unaToidable."— Jwawn  cor.  *<  It  tseitM Btithw  tsner 
'  compassion ;  nor  is  it  agreeable  in  any  respect."- iij. 

•*  Cheap  Tslgar  acta,  whose  narrowness  aBbrda 
No  fl^ht  for  thooghUi-Hlilsy  poorly  stiok  at  words."— l^mUe*  wr. 

Vbdbb  Notb  VII.— Mixtubb  or  Hirrt^sm  Sttlbb. 

•  L«t  as  road  the  Uring  page,  whoaa  even  character  del^He  and  instmcte  us."— JAmfwIsr  ear. 
'm  if  it  M  1b  any  dagiee  obasure,  it  pBiusa,  and  doei  not  pkMoo."—Eamm  oor.  "  When  m 
«ker  addrmue  hinscU  to  tht  tmdsrstandiag,  he  ^opoars  the  lagtraatloB  of  Ml  howm."-* 
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CcunpbM  cor.  *■  As  the  wine  which  itrengthnis  and  rv/VsiAea  the  hnrt."— ff.  jUami  cor.  **  Thi> 
truth  he  wrap*  tn  kd  Kllegorj,  and  feigne  tbnt  one  of  the  fcoddeesM  bad  taken  op  her  abode  wnt 
the  other."— ear.  Ood  eeareheth  and  tinei«nta*Kieth  the  heart."  Or:  "  Ood  Marefta  ai 
widenfandM  the  heart." — 7*.  d  Kempu  cor.  "The  grace  of  God,  that  brimffitk  aalTation,  hail  »r- 
peared  to  all  men." — Titui,  ii,  II.  "  Which  things  atao  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  whicb  am 
wiadom  teaeAM,  but  which  the  HoIt  Ohoat  teacheth."— 1  Cor.  ii,  13.  **  fi«t  be  Aaa  u  oitjntxi. 
which  he  vrgat,  and  h;r  which  he  thtnka  to  oTertum  all." — Barclay  ear.  "  In  that  it  |pm  tka 
iMt  that  oomfort  and  jov  which  it  gicm  to  thnn  who  love  iL" — Id.  "  Thon  here  mi«a(Hlm'-n4 
the  plaea  and  maa^pUti  it."  Or :  Thon  here  niMtmdtnloedff  the  jplaee  and  liinffft'idtf  -t' 
Or:  (aanunyoroargrainauuiaDawiUbtTeit:)  "  Thaa  hmn  mumiitrdoodmt  tha  ptoee  and 
m^MH  lt."-~Id.  "  like  the  banvn  hnth  in  the  dnert,  wiiidi  ksoweth  not  wham  ftoadcoaMd ' 
--See  Jer.  zvii,  6.  "  It  tfealsM  at  the  time  put.  md  eAoie*  that  MmethiBg  wm  tbwdroiBi.ea 
ant  qaite  flaiahid."— Ana  cor,  "  It  isbiitu  in  apita  of  then ;  it  mJtamm  iu>uheened.''-HtW 
eat  ear, 

"  Bnt  wber*  b  he,  the  PQgrim  of  mj  eong  7— 
Mothinka  be  mftr$  late  tad  tartlca  long/^^yron  edr. 

Under  Notb  YIII. — Confosiok  or  Hoom. 

**  If  aman  Aneeahnndred  aheep,  and  one  of  them  go  {arbogema)amtnj,"Sc9.—MaU.  XTfa,lt  Or: 
*'iraiB«nA(M  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  ^ci  (or  iffOne)  astraf,"  tta.  Or:  "  If  a  nai  i*t.' 
a  hnndred  eheep,  and  one  of  them  ^oetA  (or  t>  pont)  latrar,*  *«.— JCMAom  ear.  "Aa  a  tfn'f 
advanea  in  hin  diaconrae,  and  tncrauea  in  energy  and  eameatneaa,  a  higher  and  louder  tea* 
naturallf  steal  npon  him." — Id.  "  11  one  man  ettena  one  daj  abore  an  other,  and  an  ethrr  » 
teem  everj  day  alike ;  let  erery  man  be  follv  pcnnaded  in  his  own  mind." — Barriajf  ear.  Set  Bm. 
xIt,  5.  "  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  wili  6e  no  better  than  a  tyranny ;  if  tbm  ii 
only  two,  there  will  want  a  easting  voice."— Addison  cor.  "  Should  yon  come  up  thia  war,  ni  I 
be  adil  here,  you  need  not  be  aeauied  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see  you."— Avoia  ear.  **  U  b«  rr- 
pent  and  beeomo  holy,  let  him  rnjoy  Ood  and  heaven." — Bromuon  ear.  "If  thf  feQow  approK- 
thee,  naked  and  deaatnt»,  and  thou  soy  onto  him,  'Depart  tn  peace,  be  wannod  and  tiled,  udt'i 
tkou  gtv*  him  not  those  things  wAicA  are  needful  to  him,  what  benorolaaee  fa  thaao  in  thy  coa- 
dnot  I " — XiriAam  eor. 

"  Oct  on  your  nightgown,  lest  oeeaaion  call  ns. 

And  ikovi  us  to  be  watchers." — Smga't  SMakepeare, 
"  But  if  it  etimh,  with  your  aaristing  Aomf, 

The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  the  city  »taHd."-~l>nfdem  osr. 
  *■  Though  Heaven's  King 

Bide  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  eompeera, 

Uaed  to  the  yoke,  draw  his  triumphant  wheels."— JISIIIm  ear. 

Umdbk  Notb  IX.— iMFBornx  Eixmn. 
"  Indeed  we  havo  aerioaaly  wondcrcd  that  Murray  ahoald  laaTo  aooe  tUagn  aa  ho  has  M 

titam." — R^pmter  eor.  **  Which  they  neithw  havo  dene  nor  ean  do."— BoveJinr  ear.  **  The 
hath  mealed,  and  doth  and  will  reveal,  his  will  to  his  people  ;  and  hath  raieedt^,  and  datk  mt 
up,  members  of  his  body,"  Ae.—Id.      We  see,  then,  that  the  Lord  hath  fiaem,  and  doth  c<**. 
such."— /d.    "Towards  those  that  bare  declared,  or  do  declare,  themselvea ■  nenhers.'''-/^ 
*'  For  which  we  ean  give,  and  have  given,  oar  auBeient  reasons." — id.   "  Whca  wo  mcntioo 
•evecal  propertiei  of  the  diflerent  words  in  selktenoes,  as  we  have  aMHlssned  thooc  ef  tkt 
WiUiam'i  above,  what  is  the  exercise  called  ? " — R.  C.  SmiA  eor.  "  It  ia  however  to  be  deabtri. 
whether  this  Oreek  idiom  ever  bas  obtained,  or  ever  vrill  obtain,  extottsivelv,  in  BuUsh."— .V*'- 
IHW  eor,   "  Why  did  not  the  Oreeks  and  Koman*  abound  in  anailiary  woroo  as  nmn  so  «e  dt'" 
— MMnyeor.  "Who  deliTeta  hia  aontimenta  in  aamoat,  aa  they  oight  lo  be  rfaifMnif  ia«<« 
to  moTf  and  peranado."— XwUom  eor. 

Undse  Nots  X.— DO,  t)»D  Aa  a  StTBtTrnm. 

"And  I  wonld  avoid  It  altogether,  if  it  could  be  oroMM."  Or :  "  I  woold  avoid  it  altsgrtWr, 
if  to  avoid  it  teero  praetioable." — K^mea  cor.  "Such  a  acntioiont  llrom  a  maa  oxpiriag  of  k* 
wounds,  is  truly  heroie ;  and  it  must  elevate  the  mind  to  the  groatoat  hefeht  to  soAmA  »t  vb  ^ 
raieed  a  single  oxpreasion."— /d,  "Successive  Imagea,  nwt  makiag  deeper  and  deeper  in- 
prcastons  must  rievate  Ike  mmd  mow  than  any  aingla  image  ean."— Id.  "  Beoidea  mMf  s 
deeper  ImprMslon  than  oan  be  made  by  cool  reaaoning."— M  **  Tet  a  poet,  by  ^  fiircc  d 
genius  alune,  moy  rise  higher  than  a  public  speakermn."  Or>-'*than  MoapubliesBcsktr'-- 
Blair  eor.  •■And  the  Tery  aame  reason  that  has  Induced  eeveral  grammarisns  to  gosour  stibr* 
have  ffoae,  should  have  indnead  them  to  go  farther."— /VisiMy  eor.  "  The  pupil  abeoM  etams 
the  first  section  to  mtmoiy  porfeeily.  before  he  attempt*  (or  eaten  upoa)  the  second  put  sf  itr^ 
max." — Bradley  eor.  **  The  Oreek  eh  was  pronoanced  hard,  aa  wo  nnw  promommea  it  ia  dUrd  ~— 
Booth  eor.  **  They  pronounce  the  ayllables  in  a  difiercat  manner  from  what  tkry  adept  (sr.  is  t 
hmmmm*  different  from  thai  wAteA  they  ore  aeetatonted  to  «se)  at  other  tinea." — Snvraftar.  "Aw 

era  him  the  eool  and formal  reception  that  Simon  had  ^V-en."— &ett  eor.  "  I  do  Mt  asj,uM>* 
vesotrf." — BoUmhroke  eor.  "  If  he  suppose  the  fint,  he  nsAy  tho  Ihst." — Baretofter,  "V** 
are  now  despising  Christ  in  his  inward  appearanoe,  as  the  Jews  of  old  dmpieed  him  in  Ut  est- 
ward  (advent]."— Tid.  "  That  text  of  Revelationa  mnat  not  benndentoodaa  ha  tasAvMaoA  il*' 
Xd.  Till  the  mode  of  paraing  tbc  nonn  iaao  familiar  to  him  tha«h«eaaMrafitR«dilr''—f--- 
Smith  eor.  "  Perhaps  it  is  running  the  same  eonrse  that  Kome  bad  nm  befbro."— ifi*B*s  («; 
■■  It  ought  even  on  thTS  ground  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  easily  may  A«,  bv  a  di4emt  eonairactioa 
— CAvrcA^cor.  "These  two  lanini^es  are  now  pronounced  in  England  as  ae  other  aatiei^o 
BnropepronowMesfltem."- OsiyAtoM  eor.  "Oonoaay  nn  the  aaaao  liak  that  Italy  bad  n«'** 
BottvlrBite,  mirr»f,atmLtor. 
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Umdik  Kon  XI.— pBiTBHin  amd  Fabtichflbs. 
ThB  bmui  thoBMlvM  will  be  (rnfan  in  %  trite."— Swijt  cor.  "  Tha  hoop  ii  ktittad  abov* 
DM*."— "And  Ail  hmrt  wu  A^<d  ap  In  thv  wayi  of  th«  Lord."— 4  CAron.  xtU,  6.  "Who 
lo  oft  harr  monrncd,  Y«t  to  temptation  nm."— Burn*  eor,  "  Who  wonld  not  here  let  them 
nr." — Sletle  cor.  "  He  woald  hare  had  you  moA  for  mm  at  the  handi  of  Hr.  Legality." — 
yon  ear.  "From  me  hia  madding  mind  U  twnnd;  H»  wcot  the  ikidow'e  danghter,  of  th« 
{."—Spauer  eor.  "  The  man  baa  flpdfcen.  and  Ae  atfll  apeilu.'^,<ltJb  ear.  *'  For  yon  ban  but 
'akm  me  all  thla  while." — .Sftofi.  eor.  "And  will  yon  rmd  vox  aaeient  lore  aaoMer  t M 
r.  Bimey  haa pled  (or plwtded)  the  inexpedfeney  ofpaaalBg  ndt  reeolutioM."— Ltftaretor eor. 
'bo  bare  worn  ont  theu  yeaia  in  inch  moat  painful  uboun."— £iMMa»  eflr.  **Aad  in  the  oDn- 
ion  yon  were  ekoun  probationer,"— ^eetator  eor. 

"  How  abe  waa  loet,  ta'm  enptirc,  nade  a  flaw ; 
And  bow  against  him  aet  Uwt  tliould  her  aaT*,"— Aoqwn  eor, 

Uhcbk  Hots  XII,— Or  Tbsbs  CoifFOtntintD. 
Bat  Hoaea  preferred  to  toKiie  away  hi*  tine." — Parker  eor.  "  His  face  ihone  with  the  rays  of 
■un." — John  Allen  eor.  "  Whom  they  had  tet  at  defiance  eo  lately." — BoHngbroke  eor.  "And 
n  be  had  eat  doicn,  hia  diteiplea  came  unto  bim." — Bible  eor.  "  When  he  had  tat  down  an 
judgeinent<eeat."  Or:  "Whiio  be  «nm  Mttny  on  the  Judgemcnt-ecat."- 7rf.  "And,  they 
iM^  Atmdbd  a  fin  in  the  midat  of  the  hall,  and  m<  down  to/wtbtt,  Peter  aat  down  among 
■a."— Id.  "So  afier  he  had  waa  bed  thefe  feet,  and  had  taken  hta  garmenti,  and  had 
iown  again,  [m,  literally,  'titling  down  again/"]  ha  aaid  to  them,  Do  ye  know  what  I  hare 
e  to  yon  1 " — Id.    "  Even  aa  I  alao  oTeroame,  and  tat  down  with  my  Father  in  hia  throne." — 

Or:  (rather  ten  literally :}  "  Even  as  I  Aaec  owrcome,  and  am  ntttn^  with  my  Father  on  bit 
lae."— Id.  "  Wo  have  such  a  high  priest,  who  titteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
eity  in  the  heaTens." — Id.  "And  it  now  fitting  at  the  right  band  of  the  throne  of  Ood, "—/<!. 
e  iH  on  foot  a  furious  persecution."— Payne  eor.  "  There  li^h  (or  liet)  an  obligation  upon 
saints  to  help  lucb." — Barclay  cor.    "  There  let  him  lie." — Byron  eor.    "  Nothing  but  moas, 

ihrnbs,  and  tlvnted  treea,  can  grow  upon  it." — Aforas  cor.  "  who  had  laid  out  considerable 
A  purely  to  diatinguish  themseWca." — GoUfnufAcor.  "  Whereuoto  the  rifchteousjiee,  and  are 
'." — Barclay  eor.  "He  rote  from  iopper,and  laid  aaide  hia  garmenta."— 7dL  "Whither — oA.' 
thw  "ehall  I^bef  "— JAorey  eor.  "/Vmm^  fn»n  anadoptM  murderer."— /A  "Toyonl  jCse 
retnge.**— /if.  "  The  rign  that  should  warn  bla  diseiplei  to  Am  from  the  •pnroaebing  ruin."— 
M  ear.  "  In  one  abe  atft  as  «  prototype  for  exact  imitation.'^AiwAeer.  **  In  which  some  only 
it.  bark,  mew,  foAmiiy,  and  bray,  a  little  better  than  othera."— /tf.  "  Who  represented  to  him 
nnreaaonableneas  of  being  e^«e(eri  with  such  unmanly  feirs."— fioUmeor.  "  Thou  tawett  every 
on."  Or.hmUiarlr;  "Tbooeno  every  aetion." — Guy  eor.  "  1  taught,  than  tettoACssf  or  foswAt, 
>r  she  taught"— Ctaw  ear,  *•  Valerian  woo  taken  by  Smor  and  Jlayed  allvt,  A.!).  J60. "-£#■»- 
re  cor.  **  What  a  fine  TeMcle  hat  It  now  heeome,  ftw  all  eoacepnons  of  the  mind !  "—Btair  ear, 
'hat  Akm  become  of  so  many  produetlons  ?" — Vemtgccr.  **  What  Aas  become  of  tboae  agea  of 
ndanceandof  life? "— KtsfAcor.  "The  Spartan  admiral  Aotf  sailed  totheHelteapont."— OeU- 
(Aoor.  "As  aoon  as  he  landed,  the  multitude  thronged  about  him."— /rf.  "Cyma  had  arrived 
lardis."— U  "Whoeeyear  A<»f  expired."— /d  "It  might  better  bee*  been,  'tbaCfttctlon 
eh.'"  Or:  '"That  fsetion  which,' spow/rfhave  been  better,  "—Afiirray't  Gram.  p.  U7.  "Thie 
I>le  Aot  beeoae  a  great  nation." — ifMrroy  and  Ingertott  cor.  "And  here  we  enter  the  region  of 
iment."— BMr  eor.  "  The  ungraceful  parentheais  whioh  follows,  might  fer  better  have  been 
ided."— /dL  "Who  forced  bim  under  water,  and  there  held  him  until  Ae  wot  drewnerf."— 
t.  eor. 

"  I  would  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wenr  the  bonds,  than  fatten  them  on  bim."— Ctoieper  eor. 

VmBm  Van  Xm.— Woim  that  BxPBin  Ttm. 

[jCm>Ae(fmyletterie^rremybrotberarrived."  Or:  " I Aod^ntVAeif  mj letter tcAm my  brother 
ved." — Kiriham  eor.  "I  wrote  befbre  I  received  his  letter." — Aliitrror.  "From  what  tone 
ur^  delivered." — Id.  "Arte  tpcre  of  len^  introduced  among  them,"  Or:  "AttaAaee  Aeoi 
late  inbodueed  among  them."— /d.  [But  the  latter  reading  suita  not  the  Doctor's  contnt.1 
un  not  of  opinion,  that  such  rules  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persona  tee  them  exemplified." 
—*' could  he"  and  "taw." — Id.  "  If  we  we  the  noun  itself,  we  toy,  (or  mvtt  aey,)  'This  com- 
tion  is  John's.' "  Or :"  If  we  vaed  the  noun  itself,  we  thould  ray,"  &e. — Mtirmtf  eor.  "  But 
le  assertion  rt/er  to  something  that  wot  trantient,  or  to  tomethinfi  that  it  not  supposed  to  be 
ly*  the  tame,  the  paat  lenaa  mu«t  be  preferred : "  fas,]  *'  They  told  him,  that  Jeaua  of  Nasareth 

patting  bj." — Mnrraifoor,  "  There  is  no  particular  intimation  buttbatlAcee  contimied  to 
k,  even  to  the  present  momenL"— Criwsn  eor.  "  Generally,  aa  Aoa  been  obaervad  already,  it 
«t  hinted  in  a  aingle  word  or  ^nM."—Can^Ml  eor.  "  The  wittineea  of  the  paaaage  haa 
I  already  illustrated.^- /d.  "Aa  iraa  obeerved  h^bre."  Or:  "  Aa  hat  been  observed  ajran^," 
i.  "  It  Aot  been  said  already  in  general  termt." — Id.  "A«  I  hinted  be/ore,"  Or :  "Aa  1  have 
'ed  aJreadu."^Id.  "  What,  I  belicTe,  waa  hinted  once  before." — Id.  "  It  is  obvious,  as  woe 
led  formenjN  that  this  is  but  an  artifidal  and  arbitrary  conneaion."— /d,  "  They  dtd  anoienti; 
«ac  deal  of  hurt."— Aflu^Amb  eer,  "Then  aaid  Paul.  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  ha  was 

high  prieat."— See xxiii,0:  IFeMercor.  "Most  prepositieoa  originally  ditwofed  the 
ttons  oi  place ;  and  JfVm  thete  they  were  traosferrrd,  to  denote,  by  similitnde,  other  telaliona." 
avsth  and  Ch.  eor.  "  Hia  gift  waa  but  a  poor  offering,  tn  comporiton  with  hie  areat  estaie."- 
Ifwrny  eor.  "  If  he  should  succeed,  and  obtain  hia  end,  he  would  not  be  the  happier  fur  it." 
better :  "  If  be  tueeeed,  and  fuUf  aitam  hia  and,  be  wilt  not  be  the  happier  for  it."— /d. 
heae  are  toirenta  that  swell  to.dar,  and  that  wili  have  apent  themeelvee  by  lo^monaw."— 
ir  cor.  "  Who  have  called  that  wheat  on  one  dajff  whieb  they  have  called  tana  en  lAe  neat." 
arcJoy  eor.  "  He  thought  it  wat  oOe  of  his  tenattU."- /d.  "  But  if  one  went  unto  them 
I  the  deadi  they  «>«dd  repbot"— BfUr  ciar.  "  Keithar  idMiM  Ibey  be  persuadod,  though  one 
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rote  from  the  dud." — Id.    "  But  it  h  while  men         tlut  the  RrehenemT  almj-s  aotoa  hU  tBra.' 
— 2i4«  JVimrf  cor.   "  Craieent  would  not  Aotw /aiUd  to  ejpot  him."— ^wA'ww  «pr. 
"  Bent  M  his  bow,  the.  Orecun  hearts  to  wound ; 
Fierse  m  he  tnevM,  his  silrer  ih&fts  resound."— Pi^w  oor. 

'UwDEB  Note  XIV.— Vbbbs  of  Commasdino,  Ac. 
"  Had  I  comnuDded  70a  to  do  this,  tou  would  have  thought  haid  of  it."— G.  B.  "  I  hoi 
him  better  than  I  expected  to  £nd  him.  — Murray'i  Gram,  i,  187.  "  Thue  am  several  amliB 
faults,  which  I  at  first  inunded  to  enumeraie." — iVebster  cor.  "Antithesis,  therefor*,  nsj,  la 
many  oecadoas,  be  employed  to  advantage,  ia  order  to  strengthen  the  impresaioa  which  ws  *- 
tend  that  any  object  shaU  make."— B^au*  eor.  "  The  girl  laia,  if  her  master  would  bat  ban  bl 
htr  htm  money,  she  might  have  been  wcU  long  ago."- Pneet^  et  at.  eor.  "  Nor  is  there  At 
Icaat  ground  to  fear  that  we  t&ail  hare  be  cramped  within  too  narrow  Units.'' — CteMftaHv. 
**  The  Romans,  flatbed  with  success,  expected  to  rdaUs  it."— Hooie  cor.  "  I  would  not  Iutc  ht 
/all  an  unseasonable  pleasantry  in  the  venerable  presence  of  Misery,  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  «it 
that  ever  Babelais  scattered.  — Slertucor.  "We  expected  that  be  u<ouM  on-ioe  last  eu^l"- 
Brmon't  Itut.  p.  282.  "  Our  friends  intended  to  meet  us." — lb.  "  We  hoped  to  «e«  you.*— JL 
**  Ue  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  enter." — lb. 

UnDBX  NoTB  XV.- PBBHJUfBST  PBOFOSITIOira. 
<■  Cicero  maintained,  that  whatsoever  w  useful  m  good."—*'  I  observed,  that  love  ratteCsCMw  Hx 
whole  moral  character  of  Ofii.."—Dwight  cor.  "Thinking  that  one  ffoins  nothiajc  by  benf  1 
good  man." — Voltaire  cor.  "I  have  already  told  you,  tbat  I  am  a  gentleman." — FotUaute ev. 
"  If  I  should  ask,  whether  ice  and  water  an  two  distinct  speciee  of  things." — Loeiu  cur.  "1 
stranger  to  the  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that  this  it  verse." — Murrajf't  ffram.  Svo,  i,  3Bl 
<*  The  doctor  afflzmed,  that  fiever  always  produeet  thirst."— Bmnt'e  Iiul.  p.  2S2.  "  The  anden 
•taertcd,  that  virtue  w  its  own  reward."— /ft.  '*  They  should  not  have  repeated  tke  error,  sf  a- 
sSstlag  that  the  infinitive  u  a  mere  noun." — 7bo^  cor.  "It  was  observea  in  Chup.  Ill,  that  Ac 
distinctive  or  Aot  a  double  use." — Churchill  cor.  "Two  young  gentlemen,  who  luvt  i ' 
discovery  that  there  w  no  Qod."'-'CampbetFi  BAet.  p.  206. 

CORRECTIONS  TJNDBR  BTTLE  XVIII ;  OF  INFINrnTES. 
lysTAKCBS  Dbkandinq  thb  Faaticlb  To. 
'* William,  pleaae  to  hand  me  that  pencil." — SmitA  cor.  "Please  to  insert  poiwts  asast) 
make  sense.  "—P.  Dm>U  eor.  "  I  have  known  lorda  to  abbreviate  alnost  half  ef  tkate  wsris."— 
CaUttt  eor.  "  We  thaU  find  the  pnetioe  peifectly  to  acesid  with  the  tbeaiy."— JE^Ar  or. 
"  But  it  would  tend  to  obtoore,  rather  than  to  elucidate,  the  enbjeet."- ^  JAirrw|r  eor.  ■*  PImm 
to  divitU  it  for  them,  as  it  should  be  divided." — J.  IVillettt  cor.  "  80  as  neither  ts  eaahtsnM 
nor  to  weaken  the  sentence." — Blair  and  Mur.  cor.  "  Carry  hex  to  his  table,  to  view  hts  yaw 
fare,  and  to  hear  bis  heavenly  discourse." — Same.  "  That  we  need  not  be  tor^iaed  to  ftadi  ikv 
to  hold  [i.  e.,  to  find  the  tame  to  bt  true,  or  to  find  it  to]  in  eloquence."— Binfr  eor.  •*  Wkate  he 
baa  no  oceasiim  cithw  to  divide  or  to  explain"  [the  tome  in  dettate.} — Id.  "And  ihey  vfllM 
their  pupils  to  improve  by  haety  and  pleatant  steps." — ttutteli  eor.  "  The  teacher  how^eei  *fi 
pleate  to  obssrve,"  &c. — Inf.  S.  Gr.  cor.  "  Please  to  attend  to  a  few  rules  Ib  what  it  calM 
syntax." — Id.  "  They  may  diapente  with  the  lawa,  to  favour  their  friends,  or  to  aeeure  ibei 
<&oe." — Webttcr  cor.  "  To  take  back  a  gift,  or  to  break  a  contract,  m  a  wanton  atMuc."— 41. 
"The  legisleture  Aa«  notbinc  todo,  but  to  let  it  bear  iU  own  price."— iM.  "  He  is  not  to  in. 
hut  to  copy  characters."— Aam&ier  cor.  "  1  have  known  a  woman  to  make  «se  of  ■  wkmmf 
hem."— oor.  "  Finding  thit  experiment  to  aaewtr.  In  every  itspset,  tbor  wishes."- Osf 
eor.  **  In  fine,  let  Urn  oause  nls  argununt  to  oonelude  In  the  tcnn  of  the  qoestion." — Bmthi 

COITtOttd. 

"  That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven 

7b  vitU  her  too  roughly."  [Onit  "foot,"  to  keep  the  meesnie :  orsi^] 
"  That  he  did  mner  Id  the  winds  of  heaven 

Kfn(  htr  foot  too  roughly."— ^AaJi.  eor. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  RTTLE  XIX ;  OP  INFINrnVES. 
Instahoh  urnn  Bio,  Daks,  Feel.  Ubak.  Itir,  Maxb,Nbed,  Sbk. 
''Idarenotprooeedeo  hastily,  lett  I  give  ofihnee."— See  Jfi0ytty*s  JCey,  Ralft  zS.  "TbA 
oharacter  Is  fDnued,  and  made  to  appear.'*— Bufln*  oor.  "  Let  thwe  be  but  Uaiter  and  uwsi 
tunity  offered,  and^n  shall  aee  tbent  quickly  revive  a^ain."— Somn  eor.  "  ti  has  been  mafck 
■ppear,  that  there  is  do  presumptiao  M^inst  a  revelBtion."- it«(/er  eor.  <*  Hamipsst,  s.  t  TH 
reveal;  to  make  appear;  to  show  plainly." — Wdtttercor.  "  Let  him  relzn,  Kke  good  kttdm. 
or  let  him  bleed,  like  Smaea : "  [Socrates  did  not  bleed,  he  waspoisoned.]- JGnbUuv's  Anan^so- 
tion  of  Pope  cor.  "  Stny  I  could  not :  complain  1  durst  not."— AWAem//  cor.  *'  If  T.  X.  be  a« 
to  frequently  heard  to  pray  by  them." — Atreloy  eor.  "  How  many  of  your  own  charcb  nemben 
Were  never  heard  to  pray  ?  "'—Id.  "  Yea,  we  are  bidden  to  pray  one  for  an  other."— i^i:  "  B« 
was  made  to  b^eve  that  neither  the  kiai('t  death  nor  Am  imprisonment  would  help  biia  " 
Md  eor,  "  I  felt  a  chilling  sentaUon  creep  over  me."— /lul,  p  379.  "  I  dare  aay  be  hu  net  gi* 
nome  yet."— f6.  "  We  eometimee  see  bed  men  honoured." — lb.  "  I  saw  him  move.*'— /Wdl<w- 
"  Fm  see  thou,  ah  1  see  thon,  a  hostile  world  iU  tenon  raise."— JGnMoas  eor.  «  Bu  Iket  to 
make  Ua  rdwnne  99."— Lilf  oor.  "  Let  us  rite."— ear. 

**  Scripture,  yon  know,  exhorts  as  to  it : 

It  bids  at  *  seek  peaee,  and  ensue  it.*^'— Anyicor. 
"  Who  bade  the  mud  ttom  Dives'  wheri 
BedotA  the  r^a  of  Lasams  ? 
Cone,  brother,  la  thai  dust  we'll  kneri, 
ConEnwIng  Hwven  that  ruled  it  titat."— OrtfUwi  Boat  tar. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  — PARTICIPLES. 

CORRBCnOXS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  BXJLE  XX. 
Undbk  Notb  I.— Expckob  OF. 
"la  forming  hit  sratenco,  be  wu  rerjr  exact." — L.  Murray.    "  For  not brlievinewbicb.  Icon* 
imn  them."— BarvJny  ror.    "To  probibit  bis  bearers  from  reading  that  book." — la,    "  You  will 
ease  tbem  exeeedinsly  in  crying  down  ordinaneea."— JfiffcA«U  cor.    "  The  warwolf  aubaequent* 
became  an  engine  for  caating  stonoa."   Or :— "  for  the  casting  of  stones."— Coni.  Mi»c.  cor. 
The  art  of  dressing  hides  and  working  in  leather  was  practiaed." — td.    '■  In  the  choice  thej  had 
ade  of  him  for  restoring  order."— Aown  cor.    "  The  Arabians  exercbed  themselvea  by  compoa- 
B  oratiofis  and  poems."— Sn/s eor.   *'Behold,  the  widoif-waman  was  there,  gathering  atieka." 
^iiltew,   "The  prleets  were  bnsled  in  oflMng  bumt-ofieringa. "—/</.  "BntAnhel  wonld 
It  tarn  aaide  from  following  him.  "—/ct  "HeleftoffbuitdingBamab.aoddwritin  timh."— /d. 
Those  who  accuse  us  of  denjins  it,  belie  ns." — Barclay  cor.  "And  breaking  bread  from  hooae  to 
'ose." — AeU,  iv,  46.    "  Those  that  set  about  repairing  the  walla." — Barclay  ear.    "And  aeoretljr 
'getting  diviaiona." — Id.    "Whom  he  had  made  nae  of  in  gathering  hia  church." — Id.    **  In 
doing  and  diatinguiahing  the  accaitatiom  and  uaea  of  thofe  particles."— IF.  WaOuir  Mr, 
"  In  makiitg  thU  a  crime,  we  orerlhrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too."— i>ryilm  Mr. 

Ukdbb  Notb  II.— Articlbs  BBauiBi  OF. 
"  The  mixing  o^them  makes  a  miserable  jumble  of  truth  and  fiction." — Kamet  cor.  "  The  same 
ijection  Itea  against  the  employing  of  statues."— /d.  "  More  efficacious  than  the  venting  0/ 
lalence  upon  the  fine  arta." — Id.  "It  is  the  giving  o/"  different  nanea  to  the  same  object." — la. 
When  we  bsTe  In  view  the  erecting  0/  a  column."— A.  "  The  straining  of  an  elevated  aubjcct 
'yond  dae  bounda,  is  a  vice  not  so  frequent." — Id.  "  The  cutting  of  CTergreens  in  the  shape  of 
iirnsU,  is  verr  ancient." — Id.  "  The  keeping  of  juries  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  can  be  ae- 
tunted  for  nnlj  on  the  same  idea." — It^ebeter  cor.  "The  writing  o/' the  verbs  at  length  on  hie 
■te,  will  be  a  very  useful  exercise." — Bed  cor.  "  The  avoiding  o/them  Is  not  an  object  of  anf 
oment." — SAerubmcor.  "Comparison  is  the  inereaainp  or  decreasing  of  the  signification  of  a 
ord  bj  degrofw."— JSrtt.  Gram.eor.  "  Comparison  ii  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the  quality  bj 
igrees."— AMeAanafi  eor.  "  The  placing  ^  a  cironmatanee  before  the  word  with  which  it  is  eou- 
Ktad  fi  theenaieit  of  all  inTeraion."— M  Whatia  emphasia  ?  It  is  the  emitting  of  a  stronger 
id  (niter  sound  of  voice."  &c.—BrmU^  cor.  '*  Besides,  the  varying  0/  the  terms  wiu  reader  ue 
■e  of  them  more  f^iliar." — A.  Uur.  cor.  "And  yet  the  confining  of  themselves  to  this  true 
miciple,  baa  misled  them." — Tooie  eor.  "  What  is  here  commanded,  ia  merely  the  relieving  0/ 
is  misery." — Waylatideor.  "The  aecnraulating  o/*  too  great  a  quantity  of  knowledge  at  ran* 
>Di,  overhMda  tbs  nind  tit  ilead  of  adorning  it."—Formey  eor.  "  For  the  eompaaaing  0/  hia 
naV'—RoUm  eor.  "  To  the  introdoeiag  of  each  an  inverted  order  of  things." — Butler  cor. 
Which  require  only  the  doing  of  an  external  action." — Id.  "  The  imprisoning  0/  my  body  is  to 
itiafy  your  wills."— Abx  cor.  "Who  oppose  the  conferring  of  such  extensive  command  on  one 
non." — Dmtoan  eor.  **  Luxury  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enervating  0/"  their  forcea." — SaJe 
r.  "The  keeping  o/* one  day  of  the  week  for  a  sabbath."— Aorc&qr  cor.  **Xhe  doing  q^a  thln^ 
contrary  to  the  forbearing  of  it."— /d.  *'  The  doubling  the  8i(pna  ia,  however  sometimes 
Snlar."- JEjN^Ai  cor.  "  The  inserting  qf  the  common  aapirate  too,  la  improper." — Id.  "  But  in 
lenas'a  time  the  pronouncing  of  the  erf  [aa  a  aenarate  ayOaUe,]  eeema  uteady  to  have  been 
wething  of  an  archaism."— i*At£  JlfH.  cor.  "And  to  the  reeoneiluig  of  the  efiect  of  their  verses 
1  the  eye." — Id.  "  When  it  was  not  in  their  ^ower  to  hinder  the  Uking  0/  the  whole."— i>r. 
rmoH  eor.  "  He  had  indeed  given  the  orders  himself  for  the  thutting  of  the  gatea." — Id.  "  80 
s  whole  life  wu  a  d(ring  the  will  of  the  Father."— Penm^ton  mt.  "  It  signifies  the  enffering 
receiving  q^the  nation  extneeeed."- PrtMl%  eor.  "  The  pnteuded  erime  therefore  was  the  de> 
■ring  o/'bimaeir  to  he  the  Son  of  Ood."—  tFeit  eor.  "  Farsu^  ia  the  reeolving  q^n  aentaaoe  Into 
I  diunnt  partt  of  apeedL"— feci  Mr. 

TJndbs  Notb  II.— Aimbotitbb  Bbquisb  OF. 
"There  is  no  expecting  q^  the  admiration  of  beholdera." — Baxtercor.  "There  is  nobldingqf 
ni  in  the  bouse." — S/uU.  eor.  "  For  the  better  regulating  of  government  in  the  jM-ovince  of 
•■aachuaetts."— BrA.  ParL  cor.  "  The  precise  marking  qr  the  shadowy  bonndarlee  of  a  oom. 
ex  govemnent."— iidbma  eor.  "  This  state  of  diselpune  reqnires  tba  volnntar;  foranrfng  ^ 
■ny  things  wbieh  we  desire,  and  fAe  eetting  of  ourselves  to  what  we  have  no  IneHnanon  to.*" 
■Butler  eor.  "  This  amounte  to  an  active  setting  o/*  themselves  against  religion."—/*^  Which 
aaged  our  ancient  friends  to  tbe  orderly  ettablithin^  of  our  Christian  discipline." — metuUcor. 
Some  men  are  to  nnjust  that  there  is  no  securing  0/  our  own  property  or  life,  but  by  opposing 
Re  to  force." — Ree.  Jo^  Brown  cor.  "An  Act  for  the  bettor  secoring  of  the  Rights  and  Lib- 
ties  of  theSubieet." — Oeo.  Ill  eor.  "  Miraculous  curing  o^the  sick  is  discontinued." — Barctojf 
r.  "  It  woula  have  been  no  transgreBting  of  the  apostle'a  role."— /if.  "At  far  aa  consistent 
th  the  proper  conducting  of  the  basinets  of  the  Rouse." — Elmore  eor.  "  Because  he  would 
>*e  no  quarrelling  at  the  just  condemning  q/"  them  at  that  day."  Or :— "  at  their Jtut  MttAwna- 
m  at  that  day."— Bunyan  eor.  "  That  transferring  of  thla  natoial  manner  will  inanr*  propri- 
j."~RtuA  cor.  "  If  a  man  war*  portar  of  hell-gate,  n«  ahooU  have  old  [L  freqneBi]  tonnng 
the  key."— Kn^»  Skaitipearo. 

Vrnva.  Van  U.^Po(MBMrTBB  Baanui  OF. 
"  So  Tcty  a  aing  ae  a  nan'a  wonndiBg  qf  klnsdf."— i>r.  Btmir  eor.,  mti  Mmrm.  "  Or 

ith  that  Baa'a  avowing  q/"  his  dosigas."— AMr,  Mmr^  ttoLoor,  »  On  M«  F>tttiaf  ^ At  qaa». 
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tion.."—Adam*  eor.  "  Tbe  importance  of  teachers*  reauirins  of  their  pvpile  to  tetd  c*d  aectiei 
many  times  oTer."— AVMom  ear,  "  PoUtcness  Is  a  kind  of  fo^ttmg  ttf  one's  sdf,  b  order  Is 
be  agreeable  to  others."-— AsfMsy  cor.  **  Mucb,  therefore,  of  the  merit  and  tbe  spvc^leness  af 
epistolaiy  writing,  wilt  depend  un  its  introducing  of  us  into  some  acquaintance  with  the  wnter." 
— Blair  and  Mack  cor.  "Richard's  restoration  to  respectabilit;  depends  on  his  paying  b 
debts." — 0.  B.  Prim*  cor.  "  Tfanr  supplying  of  ellipaee  where  none  ever  eiisted  ;  their  psnaii 
of  lAe  words  of  sentences  already  foil  ima  pemct,  as  though  depending  on  words  underatood.*— 
Id.  "Her  TiWng  of  herself,  and  shedding  of  teus,  Ac,  her  upbraiding  of  Paris  for  his  comri- 
ice,"  &c. — Blair  cor.  "A  preposition  may  be  made  known  br  its  admitting  of  a  personal  prutni 
after  it,  in  the  objective  case." — Murray  et  at.  cor.  But  t6i>  fxtms  no  just  objection  to  its  dt- 
noting  o/ time."— Jtftir.  tor,  "  Of  men's  violating  or  dikfegarding  of  the  lelationa  tH  which  Gal 
has  Sere  placed  them." — Bvtler  cor,  "  Snccess,  indeed,  no  more  decides  Ivt  the  right,  thtia 
man's  killing  o/'Us  antagonist  In  a  duel." — CampbeOcor.  **  Bis  reminding  ^ihem." — KirUmm 
ear.  '*  This  mutake  was  corrected  by  bin  preeeptor's  cansing  ^  bim  to  plant  some  beniu.*^/i^ 
"  Thrir  neglecting  ^  this  was  ruinous."— fVigsC  cor.  **  That  he  was  serious,  appean  from  hit 
distinguishing  of  the  others  as  *  finite.*  "~-Fehh  eor,  "  His  hearers  are  not  at  mil  amiU*  ti  his 
doing  qf  it."  dr  >— "  thai  he  doea  it." — Sheridan  cor. 

Undbk  Notb  III.— Chanob  tsb  Expbbuiok. 
"An  allegory  Is  aJIctitioM  ttory  th€  meaning  of  toAtcA  it  figitrative,  mot  Uttral ;  a  doable  neu- 
ing,  or  dilogy,  is  the  Bsyinfi  of  mil;  one  thing,  when  we  have  two  in  Titw."-—Phil.  Mu.  cor.  "A 
verb  may  generally  he  aistingnished  by  the  tetue  which  it  makei  with  any  of  the  p^sonal  pn>- 
nonns,  or  with  the  word  to,  before  it.'' — Murray  ef  at.  cor.  "A  noun  may  in  general  be  disin- 
gnished  by  the  article  lehich  comes  before  it,  or  by  the  tetue  which  it  mahea  of  itself." — JVercAof 
et  at.  cor.  "An  adjective  mar  usually  be  known  by  the  lente  whtch  it  ruahea  with  the  word  tJtime : 
as,  %good  thing,  a  mh^  thing.  — lid.  "  It  is  seen  to  be  in  the  objective  ca«e,  beeatue  it  demaUe  tar 
object  affected  by  the  act  of  leaving." — Peine  cor,  "  It  is  seen  in  the  possessive  enec,  be- 
caun  A  denofei  tne  possessor  of  Boinethin{j." — Id.  "The  notm  hak  is  caused  by  tb«  ■^iwti'iv 
WHATEVER  to  scent  like  a  twofold  nominatize,  ae  if  it  denoted,  of  luelf,  one  person  as  the  sabjeci 
of  the  two  remarks,"— /(j.  **  When,  as  used  in  the  last  line,  is  a  eonnecdve,  beeatue  it  joAm  that 
line  to  the  other  part  of  the  sentence." — Id.  "JtenumM^rfmofereciprocstioD."— /rf.  **ToaBev 
them  to  make  nse  of  that  liberty ;  "— "  To  allow  ibem  to  mee  that  liberty ;  " — nr,  To  nllow  Atm 
that  libertv." — Sale  cor.  "  The  worst  effect  of  it  is,  that  it  JSxn  on  yonr  mind  a  habit  of  a  (fe- 
ci* ion." —  'fbdd car.  "And you  groan  the  more  deeply,  ss  you  reflect  l\i»tyou  have  not  jxmer  le 
ehakeiX  off." — Id.  "  I  know  or  nothing  that  can  justify  the  ^vdeiU  in  having  recourse  to  a  iMia 
translation  of  a  Greek  writer." — Ceiertdge  cor.  "  Humour  Is  the  eoaeeit  ^  making  others  ad 
or  talk  absordly." — HazUtt  cor.  "  There  are  remarkable  instances  in  which  they  do  not  oAcf  ad 
other."— Btif/er  cor.  "  That  Cteear  vat  left  out  of  the  commission,  wan  not  from  any  aliehl."— 
Life  cor.  "  Of  the  than^'ul  reception  of  this  toleration,  I  shall  say  no  more,"  Or :  **  Of  the 
priety  of  receiving  this  tcleration  tha&Kfullv,  I  shall  say  no  mon."—DrvdeH  cor,  *■  Henrutts 
was  defighted  with  Julia's  ekilt  in  working  face."— Pnrce  cor.  "And  it  Is  becauee  each  of  <As 
repreeenti  two  difierent  words,  that  the  confusion  has  arisen." — Booth  cor.  "iBscbyloe  died  of  a 
fracture  of  his  skull,  eaused  by  an  eagle's  dropping  «/*  a  tortoise  on  his  head."  Or  y-^*e— eedhy 
a  tortoiee  wAicA  on  eagle  let  feui  on  hu  head." — Btog.  Diet.  cor.  "  He  doubted  wkethgr  flhqr  had 
it."— Fetch  cor.  "7b  make  onraelves  olesrly  understood,  is  the  chief  end  of  apeeeh."  ytis'iJss 
cor.  "  One  cannot  discover  in  their  countenances  any  signs  which  are  the  natural  concomitants 
of  the  ftollngs  of  the  heart." — Id.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  leas  proper,  than  to  spssk 
of  a  river  at  emptying  itteif." — CampbM  cor.  "  Our  non-iife  of  the  former  oxpimMioKt  is  owisg 

Ukdbb  Notb  it.— Du»obal  of  Adtbbbi. 

"  To  thit  genetally  succeeds  the  division,  or  the  laying-dovm  of  the  method  of  the  disconrae."— 
J9IimV  eor.  "  To  the ptdting-domt  of  strong  holds." — Bibie  cor.  "  Can  a  mere  iudtlusf-ao  tf  a 
military  weapon  infuse  courage  ? " — Dr.  Brown  cw.  "Expmtive  and  fo^uriMis  living  destwys 
health.*'— Animiy  eor.  "  By  frugal  and  temperate  living,  nealth  is  preserved."  Or ;  **  By  hviiit 
frugally  and  temperately,  we  preierve  ow  health."- /rf.  "  By  the  doing-away  of  tho  incsesHr." 
—The  Friend  eor.  "  He  recommended  to  them,  however,  the  immediate  caUing  of — (or,  imm* 
diatety  to  call — )  the  whole  communis  to  the  church."— Gnyory  cor.  *'  The  stparatina  «f  larp 
nnmbers  in  this  manner,  certainly  facilitates  the  right  reading  o/  ihem.^'—Chtirchitl  cor.  *'Fnai 
their  mere  admitting  of  a  twofold  grammatical  construction." — Phit.  Mu.  cor.  "  Hia  jfrmtie  lee- 
taring  of  his  friend  about  it." — Id.  "  For  iht  bletting-oui ot  *ia." — Gurweyror,  "From  th»aa#- 
of  water." — Barclay  eor.  "  By  the  gentle  droppit^-in  of  a  pebble.'^— SAcn'Am  cor.  *Ts 
(h*  oorryin^'On  of  s  great  part  of  that  general  course  of  nature."- BnC^t  eor.  "  Then  the  ml- 
interpottng  is  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of  complaint." — Id.  "  The  bare  omlsslrn,  (or  rather,  tk* 
nnt-fmploijing.)  of  what  is  used." — Campbell  cor.    ^'Thebringing^togethtr  cf  iaemxaraonx  advoto 

a  very  conimon  fault." — Churchill  cor.  "  This  is  a  presumptive  proof  that  it  aOea  not  preied 
from  them."— Buf/sr  cor.  "  It  represents  him  in  a  character  to  which  any  ii^jnttiee  is  pecshaitT 
I^UtaUo.*'— Cisiivi6etf  eor.  "  thtj  will  aim  at  something  hlghsar  than  o  sterv  Oeakt^-aid  m 
uiaSauooa  lAimiB." — Kirkkameor.  "This  Is  Intelligible  and  sufficient;  and  any  ^^niher  ae- 
'ffiM  ttf  matter  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fhoulties." — Butler  eor.  "Apoatropheiss 
ffi'wBjM  njT  f^om  the  regular  course  of  the  subject."— Afur.  et  al.  eor.  "  Even  Isabella  was  taaBj 
Wonueaupon  to  assent  to  the  lendino-out  of  a,  commission  to  investigate  his  coodnct.**— 
VaLtar.   "  Foz  the  tantuw-atray  of  tbe  simple  shall  slay  them."— .Bins  eer. 

"Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  exteneion  of  the  hand." — King  eor. 

Unobb  NoTi  V. — Op  Pabticiflbs  iriTB  Anbctiti*. 
"  Is  there  say  Seriptnr*  which  speaks  of  the  liaht  at  being  inwird  i  "•^Bandag  tor,  **  Fbr  Il^ 
Move  not  jBsffcwstsM  therein  essutlal  to  sBlTsnBii."— Ji^    "Oar  vnMHty  to  Mt  a  m^malt 
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tishtMrt  witbont  wme  thottght  Mid  «ara."— Bittivr  ear,  "Oit  Ifu  suppontton  that  it  u  reeoncil- 
«Mf  with  the  constitBtion  of  nature." — Id.  "On  the  ground,  that  it  it  not  discorerable  by  reason 
or  •zporienee."— ''0»  tKt  ground  that  they  are  unlike  lh«  known  course  of  nature."— W. 
"  Oor  potoer  to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  the  hUtory  of  them." — 
Id.  "  From  its  iack  of  umMnaIiii/."—Id.  "  That  they  may  bo  turned  into  passive  j>flrti<-i)j&»  in 
dmMf  is  no  decisive  argument  to  prove  them  passive." — Grant  cor.  "  With  the  implied  idea  that 
St.  Paul  tea»  then  absent  from  the  Corinthians."— iCiV^m  eor,  "Becaute  it  helmet  gradnallr 
w««ktr,  nntii  it  finally  dies  away  into  silence."— /d.  "  Not  without  the  author's  JWl  ktuneledge. 
— Id.  "  Wit  out  of  season  is  one  sort  of  folly." — Sheffield  cor.  "  Its  general  tmceptibiliiif  of  a 
nia ah  stronger  eviieact"— Campbell  cor.  "At  least,  thai  they  are  such,  rarely  enhances  our  opin- 
ioa.  either  of  their  abilities  or  of  their  virtues."— /d.  "  Which  were  the  ground  of  out  un^." 
— Barolai^  eor.  "  But  they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  tntrtauitioeneet." — Mttmm  eor. 
"To  dUUngnisb  the  higher  degree  of  our  persuasion  of  a  thing'a  po»tibility."~'Chun)dU  eor. 
"  Thut  he  woe  idle*  and  dishonest  too, 
Was  that  which  cant'd  hia  utter  urertbiow." — TUiM  eor. 

Undeb  Notb  VI.— Op  Coscpoomd  V«nn\L  Nouns. 
"  Wh»  it  denotes  tulfieetiom  to  the  exertion  of  an  other." — Booth  cor.  "  In  a  passive  sense,  it 
aifCnifle*  a  su^/setMMt  to  the  influence  of  the  action." — Fetch  eor.  "To  ie  abandoned  by  our  friends, 
i*  voy  deplorable."— (roMfmif  A  eor.  "  Without  waiting  to  be  attacked  by  the  Macedonians."- 
Id,  **In  prOKreHs  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  con»«j»o»'with  certain  conditions 
of  fartune." — Blair  cor.  "  Our  aequaintanee  with  pain  and  sorrow  has  a  tendency  to  bring  us  to 
a  setll«l  moderation." — Butler  cor.     "  The  chancellor's  attaohment  to  the  king,  secured^to  the 


pen  da  on  the  obeeroanee  of  this  rule." — Murray  eor.  "  He  mentioned  that  a  hoy  had  been  eor- 
rected  for  his  faults."— vlZ^  and  Merchant  cor.  "  The  boy's  puniehmeat  is  shameful  to  hin." 
—lid.  "  The  greater  the  difficullv  of  remembrance  is,  and  the  more  important  the  beiag-remem- 
horwd  is  to  the  atuinment  of  the  ultimate  end." — Campbell  cor.  "  If  the  parts  in  the  composi- 
tion  of  aimiUr  (AJeat«  were  always  in  equal  quantity,  their  being'COn^ioundM  (or  their  compound- 
imff)  would  make  no  odds." — Id.  "  Circumstances,  not  of  such  importance  as  that  tike  scope  of 
the  relation  ia  affected  by  their  being-known" — or,  "  by  the  tnention  of  them." — Id.  "A  passire 
verb  expresses  the  receiving  of  an  action,  or  repretenti  ite  euH^e^  at  being  acted  npon ;  as, '  John 
is  beaten.'  "—Froat  cor.  "  So  our  language  has  an  other  great  advantage ;  namelyi  that  it  it  lit- 
tle divaraificd  bv  genders."— BucAonan  ew.  '*  The  tlander  eoneeming  Peter  is  no  fatilt  id  Ida." — 
Froet  eor.  **  Witnout  fmth  m  Chriet,  there  is  nn  juttijication." — Peon  oor.  "Hointaation  to  dan- 
ger beget*  intrepidity ;  1.  e.,  leMenc  fear."— Bwflsr  eor.  "  It  is  not  ughaian  tif  any  iind,  bnt  w- 
fjns  <Aaf  forma  those  habitfl."—/^  In  order  <W  ve  may  he  aatisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  appar- 
ent paradox." — Campbell  eor.     "A  trope  coneiitt  in  the  enmtojfimg     a  teord  to  aignify  something 


that  is  different  from  its  original  or  ueuat  meaning."— Jmnieion,  Murray,  and  Ktrtham 
eor.  {  aUo  Hileif.  "The  scriptural  view  of  onrfa/»(i<MMifrompunisluaent."—OHriMyeor,  "ToaolH 
niit  Mid  ob^,  IS  not  renouncing  of  the  ^rit'e  leading."— Barclay  cor. 

UiiDBK  Note  Vn.— Pasttciplu  tor  IimNnrrBS,  &o. 
■* 7b  tevA  little  children,  is  a  pleasant  employment."  Or:  **7%e  teaching  ^  little  ehildren," 
Ae. — Baetletteor.  "Todmtjf  or  compromite  the  principles  of  truth,  is  virtually  to dnqr  their  divine 
Anthor."-— Aq/Wnwr  cor.  "A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would  bear 
rwtfMnehimg  "— "  retrenchment  "—or,  "  to  be  ietnaaied."—Blair  cor.  "  Never  attempt  to  proftMjf 
tbc  pathetie  too  much." — Id.  "  I  now  recollect  to  have  mentioned — (or,  that  I  mentioned — )  a 
repert  of  that  nature." — Whiting  eor.   "  Nor  of  the  necessity  which  there  is,  for  their  reMtraisU — 

ior,  for  Ahem  to  be  restrained — )  in  them." — Butler  eor.  "  Bat,  to  ifo  what  Ood  oommands  becaofe 
le  commands  it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceed*  from  hope  or  fear." — Id.  "  Simply  to  cloie  the 
BoetriU.  does  not  so  entirely  prevent  resonance."— GanA'ner  eor.  "  Yet  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
do  •o."—Barria eor.  "Bat  Artaxerxes  could  not  refuse  tofwrnton  him." — OokUmiih  oor.  "The 
doing  of  then  in  the  best  maoner,  is  B^piifled  by  Uie  name*  of  these  arte."— AmA  cor.  "Tbfts- 
km9$  well  for  the  tine  to  oome,  may  be  insaffleient." — Butler  eor.  The  compiler  proposed  to 
wnMsA  that  part  by  itself."- vl<iam  cor.  "  To  smile  on  thoee  toAon  we  should  censure,  is^  fo 
bring  guilt  upon  ourselves." — Kiriham  cor.  "  But  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  that  illustrtoas 
orator,  to  bring  hi*  genius  down  to  the  same  level." — Id.  "TheaoubtthattiiiagB  go  ill,  often  hurt* 
more,  Chan  to  be  sure  they  do."— SAoA.  cor.  "  This  is  called  Me  straining  of  a  metaphor.  "—lBW 
emd  Murray  cor.  "  This  i*  what  Aristotle  calls  the  giving  <if  manner*  to  the  fotm."— Blair  cor. 
"  The  painter's  entire  cot\finement  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  choeen,  deprives  hin  of  the 
power  of  exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  action  " — Uur.  eor.  "  It  iinports  ^  rvtmtcAnmf 
of  all  superfluities,  and  a  pruning  of  the  expression."— et  al.  air.  "  The  necessity  for  ta  to 
Sie  thBs  exempted,  is  further  apparent,  "-^ans  Wett  cor.  "  Her  situation  in  Ufo  does  not  allow 
her  to  6e  genteel  to  every  thing." — Same.  "  Provided  you  do  not  di«liko  to  be  dirty  when  you  axe 
invisiUe." — Same.  "  Thwc  is  nowan  imperious  necessity  for  her  to  i«  acquainted  with  her  title  to 
eterniqr."— Same.    "Dieregard  to  the  restrainu  of  virtue,  i*  miuuuned  ingenuousness."— Smie. 

~    '    ■"   ~    A   "  To  attempt  to  prom  that 
I  malce  a  pause  of  a  second 
1  into  the  place  of  it,  is  wrona." 

— Id.  *'  They  direct  ue  to  call  the  specifying  adjective*,  or  adnamea,  adjeetive  pronouns."- Ttf. 
'*  William  dislikes  to  attend  court." — Froet  eor,  "  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
Hilton  makes  a  distinction." — Phil.  Mu.  eor.  "Toprmett  regard  and  od  ityuriouely,  diteovera 
n  boee  mind."— Jfumiy  et  at.  cor.  "  You  havo  proved  beyond  oontradiction,  that  thu  coune  cf 
waUm  k  the  enre  way  to  yioeare  ansh  u  otgect. '— dinpsettcar. 
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"  Irony  Is  ajtgun  in  whieA  the  neaker  tneeringlj/  vtten  the  dinet  revene  iff  whd  Ac  intatii  lU 
be  lauUralood.  — Brmon'M  Intt.  p.  236.  [Coitrct  m  this  the  four  false  definitioBt  of  "Ino^" 
ctted  from  Murray,  Peiret,  Fiiher,  and  SanbomA  "  This  is,  in  a  great  measore,  a  dttirera; 
^thelr  own  composltiooi."— Btu-Aanofi  cor.  "But  puritj  ii  a  right  use  the  words  of  tbc  la> 
giuge."— •/amtMon  cor.  "  But  the  most  important  object  is  the  srltHng  of  the  EagU 
qaantiQr," — WalMercor.  "  When  there  is  no  affinity,  the  transition  from  one'meaniDg  t*D 
other  ia  »  very  wide  step  taken."— Campbeil  cor.  "  It  would  be  a  hti  of  time,  to  attempt  fnibi 
to  illostrate  it." — Id,  "  This  tewH  the  sentence  too  bare,  and  make*  it  to  be,  if  not  noaicM. 
hardly  sense." — CoUett  cor.  **  This  Is  a  requirinK  of  more  labours  from  eTcrr  priTate  mmkcr.* 
-V.  IVett  cor.  "  Is  not  this,  to  %ue  one  measure  for  our  neighbonrs  and  on  oMcr  fm  tm- 
selves ;  "—J!am«.  "i)o  ««  not  lAtuye  Ood  foolisblr,  when  w«  Rive  these  darl^  cobari^i 
to  hnmaa  nature  7 " — Same.  <*  This  la  not,  to  mrfim  tne  cross,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Chriit;  tr, 
to  tnateh  at  it,  like  a  partimn  of  Swift's  Jack."— Nam*. .  '*  What  is  spelling  ?  It  is  fk  cmilii- 
ing  o/'letters  to  form  syllables  and  words." — O.  B.  Peirce  cor.  *'  It  is  the  choosing  ofvaA\a3tn 
to  compose  words,"  &c.—/<^.  "  What  is  Parsing  ?  (I.)  It  is  a  describing  o/'thenatarf,&ie,ik 
powers  of  words."— iiif.    (2.)  "  For  Parsing  is  a  describing  of  the  words  of  a  scnten«  Mthtf  in 


"  Paraing  is  the  reRolving  and  explaining  of  words  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar."— /A  Bel- 
ter :  " Paraing  is  the  resolving  or  expli^niogof  a  tmtence  according  to  the  d^mtiont  eai  nin 
of  grammar." — BnMen't  Ttt$t.  p.  28.  (A. )  "The  parsing  qf  a  word,  remember,  is  an  eanmm 
and  describing  qfiu  various  qualities,  and  its  grammatical  relatione  to  other  words  in  the  m- 
tence."— Petm  cor.  (7.)  "  For  lAe  parsing  o^s  word  is  an  enumerating  asd  descrilnig  ^iH 
various  properties,  and  iu»]  relations  to  [oth^  tcorda  m]  the  sentence."— /of.  (8.)  "  tit*  pimc 
^ •  nono  is  an  explanation  of  it$  person,  number,  gender,  and  case ;  and  also  its  gnnmifal 
n&itton  in  a  sentence,  with  respect  to  some  otber  trortf  or  words." — IngeraoU  cor.  (9.) 
parsing  of  any  part  of  speech  is  an  expianation  of  all  its  properties  and  relations."— /i.  I"  ) 
"  Parsing  is  the  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  its  elementa." — Fovler  eor.  "  The  highway  of  Oe 
tmouU  is,  fo  depart  from  evfl."— iViw.  xvi,  17-  "  Besides,  the  first  step  towards  exUbittu  ttr 
trntn,  shonld  be,  to  remove  the  veil  of  error.  "—Petnv  got.  "Punctuation  is  the  dividisg  tftn- 
tences,  and  the  words  of  sentences,  by ^>otn£i_/br  pauses."— /(f.  "^n  ofA«r  fault  is  thewif^ 
the  imperfect  teme  shook  in  itead  of  the  participle  shaken." — ChvrchiU  cor.  "  Bei  mpor- 
mcnt  is  the  drawing  of  maps," — Afyer  cor.  '*  7b  ^  to  the  play,  according  to  his  notion,  it,  A 
lead  a  sensual  life,  and  to  expoee  tmra  self  to  the  strongest  temptations.  This  is  a  beggiDt  W'tk 
qoestion,  and  therefore  requires  no  answer."— Amicy  cor.  *'lt  is  on  overvaloing  ofoii»ch(*,l> 
reduce  every  thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  oar  capacities."- Cmi^'s  Key,  m  Am  Gnm.  ^ 
188;  Fiek'e  Oram.  p.  135.  "  What  is  vocal  Uogaage?  It  is  SfWeeA,  or£l«  expcetdng  ^ita 
by  the  hnman  roice.'*— C  IT,  Sandert  cor. 

Uhdse  Notb  IX^Tbkm  or  PmivgwTiNO. 

"  The  annulling  pow«r  of  the  oonstitatlon  prevented  that  enactment  from  becoming  a  h*-"- 
O.  B.  Pmrce  cor.   "  Which  pievenU  the  mmmtrfrom  beins  brief."- ».  "  This  cloee  pRntb 
ttumfnm  bearing  forward  as  nomlnRtives."- Ahm eor.   "Because  this  prevenU itfnm grontf 
ifroioiy."— /ImiMy  cor.    "Tet  this  does  not  prevent  AtmAvm  being  great." — Id.  "Tornttst 
it  from  being  tostpid." — Id.   **  Or  whoee  interruptions  did  not  prevent  its  contmrnnf."  ft 
thus:  "  Whose  interruptions  did  not  prevent  A /n»n  being  continued." — Id.  "ThisbyaasvM 
nevenU  them  from  being  also  ^nnlshments."— miyfaiMf  cor.  "llils  hindenMem  not/naiMi( 
aleo,  in  the  atnctest  sense,  punishments." — Id.    "The  noise  made  by  the  nin  and  wiad,  fn- 
vested  them  from  being  heard." — Ooldamith  eor.    "  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  uUij 
efiect"— /(j.  "  So  sequestered  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  ext^ored,"— /bm  Weef  eer.  "V|J 
prevented  her  from  making  a  more  pleasant  party."— nSome.    *'  To  prevent «« yroM  beinf  Imm 
■bout     every  irind  of  doctrine." — Some.    "After  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  mn^w 
bearing  hie  part  of  oficial  duty."— A.  Adam  cor.   "An  nndersUnding  of  the  Utcral  sesM 
**To  ham  widtrttood  the  literal  sense,  would  not  have  prevented  Mem  from  emidemeni  ■ 
gdUleee.**— Atfbr  eor.  •*  To  prevent  splendid  ttifies  Axhn  passing  for  matters  of  ianiertsBM. 
— JCiffMt  oor.     Whloh  prevents  Mm  from  exerting  himself  to  any  good  pnrpoee. 
**  The  no»o6*en)anc«  of  this  mie  verr  frequently  prevents  utfrom  being  punctual  in  the  fufi'*' 
SMce  o/"  our  duties." — Todd  cor.   *' Nothing  will  prevent  Attn /rvm  being  a  student,  and  P^"* 
ing  the  means  of  study." — Id.   "  Does  the  present  aeddent  hinder  you  from  being  hoMttn* 
bmve  ?  "'^■OilKer  eor.  "  The  e  is  omitted,  to  prevent  two  Bee  from  coming  together."— 
cor.   "A  pronoun  is  used  for,  or  in  piece  of,  a  noun,— to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  nonn."-^ 
bom  eor.    "Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  the  ear,  and  prevents  itjnm  being  tired  with  tbe  B^ 
quent  recurrence  of  the  rhymes." — Catmbett  cor. ;  also  Mwrav.   "  Timidity  and  falsa  sfaswp^ 
vent  u*  from  opposing  vicious  customs.'* — Mw.  et  al.  eor.   "To  prevent  CAain,/ron  beiag 
by  waeh."—Cat^beU  cor.    "  Some  obstacle,  or  impediment,  that  prevenu  it from  t^hing  pl"*- 
— PrietUey  eor.    "  Which  prevents  m  from  making  a  progress  towards  pi^ection."— mimm 
eor.   "This  method  of  distinguishing  words,  must  prevent  any  regular  proportion  of  tineJ^ 
btins  settled,  "—/d.      That  nothing  but  aSecUtion  can  prevent  it  from  always  tahieglMKI^ 
"Id.   "This  did  not  prevent  John  from  being  acknowledged  and  solemnly  Inengarated  IWJ 
of  Nomundy."   Or :  ^'Ifetteithatmdtfig  this,  Jinln  «oos  acknowledged  and  eolenaly  insifiii'" 
Doke  of  I^o^lMndy,'^-fi;lwy,  IFeftster,  SmBom,  and  Jbwbreer. 

Uhdik  Notb  X.— Tn  Lbadimo  Wobd  in  SnraB. 
"This  wonIdiiiwteAMi;ioenftb^aiioim,or  any  other  teorA  ever  to  ie  in  tiwpoesetshew^  I 
— O.  B,  Ptkrmmr.  "A  great  put  of  our  plensnre  ariMS  txomfhdin^  the  plea  or  mtj 
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t«d." — Blair  ear.  "And  W8  lure  bo  reMOS  to  wonder  ihat  tMM  war  tbe  CMe:"— /<rf.  "  81i* 
Kted  only,  (u  Ciesro  mvi,)  to  OppMniooaof  hkring  two  tons  by  bis  prewnt  wifa." — Id. 
\t  nAfiifatiw  of  the  Brllen  hy  the  Saxons,  wm  k  neeeMarjr  conaequniM  of  their  caUmg  of 
I*  Sezont  to  theta-  ■•■Utanee."~-/A  "  Whftt  he  had  there  said  oooeeming  the  Saxona,  tAat 
t  a^etbd  the  Britons,  and  eAanfed  the  culonu,  the  religion,  and  the  UnRUage  of  the  coan- 
,  it  a  cImt  and  good  reason  wAy  our  preaant  language  is  Saxon,  n^er  than  Brltiab." — Id. 
he  onlj  materiu  difiereneo  between  them,  scemf  tAat  the  one  i«  ahoit  and  tiie  other  mora 
longed,  ia,  that «  metaphor  u  sitmjn  explaiiudbj  the  words  that  are  oonneeted  wi^  it."— 
a  Mue.  ear.  "  The  description  of  Death,  adrancing  to  meet  Satan  on  his  arrival."— AmAoot. 
I  not  the  bare  fact,  that  Qoi  ii  the  witneu  of  it.  soSloient  gronnd  for  its  eradibilitr  to  rest 
n  i  "—Chaimtn  cor.  "Aa  in  the  case  of  one  wAo  u  entering  upon  a  new  study."— Aottteoor. 
homawwrmwUeA  theta  offset  tha  oopaU,  is  eallcd  the  ImperstiTe  mood," — Wiikint  ear. 


'NobodT  ____ 

)Athat  this  if  a  sufficient  proof." — Can^pbtU  ear,  "AKainst  the  doctrine  here  mautainedi 
( consoience,  aa  well  as  reason,  u  a  natunl  faculty." — BttUtia  aor.  "  It  is  one  cause  wAy  the 
^p1(  and  English  languages  aiv  much  more  easy  to  learn,  than  the  Latin."— Buote  ear.  "I 
e  not  been  able  to  make  out  a  solitary  instance  in  vhieh  such  hat  been  the  fact."— eor. 
Q  atigel,  forainR  the  appearance  of  a  hanil,  and  writing  the  hing's  condemnation  on  the  wall, 
eked  their  mirth,  and  nllcd  them  with  terror." — Wood  eor,  " 'tht  prieonart,  in  atUmfUng  to 
ip«,  aroused  the  keepers." — Peirce  eor.  "  I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  that  this  Aoi  been  on* 
sa  af  tbe  multiplicatioa  of  diTinitiea  in  the  heathen  world."— ^AmV  cor.  "  From  tbe  general 
he  lays  down»  that  the  verb  it  the  parent  word  of  all  language."— Tbnfce  ear.  **  He  ww  ao- 
ed  of  being  Ule."  Or:  ''He  waaaeeatedof  mUmmm."— AfcAeor.  "Our  meeting  la  seBerally 
istisfled  wub  him^  so  removing."  Or:—"  with  <Aec»TBnaM<eiicss  hie  remotml.' '--Bdmemd. 
eor.  ■■  The  spectaale  ie  too  rare,  of  tmm  draerviag  solid  fame  while  not  amking  it."— AuA 
Vbnt  further  BMd  was  then  that  an  other  priest  mAouU  risot  "—Hob.  vii,  II. 

Undek  Note  XI.— BuBaBHCB  or  PAETicirLBa. 

Viewing  them  aeparately,  MS  A^STMHce  difibrrat  emotions."  Or:  "Fmoeif  separately,  (A<y 
<KM  different  emotions." — Kamm  cor.  "  But,  this  being  lefi  doubtful,  an  ottier  objection 
ira."— /d.  "Ai  h«  proceeded  from  one  particular  to  an  other,  the  subject  grew  under  his 
d." — Id.  "  But  this  IS  still  an  interruption,  and  a  link  of  tha  chain  it  broaen." — Id.  "kttet 
le  daw'  buntiDR,— ;(or,  After  some  days  epmt  in  hunting, — }  Cyrus  communicated  bis  design 
■is  officers." — RoUin  eor.  •*  But  it  is  madie,  without  the  appearance  of  being  made  In  form.' — 
■ir  cor.  "  These  would  have  had  a  better  efieet.  Aod  theg  been  disjoined,  thus." — Blair  and 
mif/  eor,  "In  an  improper  dipbthong,  but  one  of  the  vowels  w  sounded."— Jfurrov,  Alger,  et 
ior.  "And  /  being  Im  to  thinn  of  both  tojtetber,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady."— JSfatr,  Mur. 
^Jam.  eor.  "  By  often  doing  tbe  same  thinir,  leemaAe  lAe  «ef*on  habitual."  Or:  "What  ie 
m  dnte,  bcconee  habitual." — Mwray  eor.  "They  remain  with  ns  in  our  dark  and  solitary 
in,  ne  leaa  tbma  when  im  mre  antraanded  with  (Hends  and  cheerful  •odmtj."— Id.  *■  Besides 
nu  what  is  right,  one  mofji^tker  m^kmn  the  mnttcr  bv  pointing  ont  «4mt  k  wnng .  "—Lowlh 
"  Th«  former  toadiea  the  true  proaoneiation  of  woroe,  and  ecmprieet  aicent.  quantity,  em- 
lia^jMueet,  and  tones." — ifiimiy  cor.  ■  *A  person  may  r^nvve  othere  for  their  negligence,  say- 
, '  You  have  taken  great  oare  indeed.*  "—Id.  "  The  wrd  preceding  and  the  wrd  following 
tre  in  apposition  to  each  oth«."— /A  "He  baring  finished  his  speech,  the  aasembly  dispnaed." 
\mer  eor,  "  Were  tbe  voice  to  fall  at  the  dose  of  the  last  line,  as  many  n  leader  U  In  ue  hnUt 
tUowing  it  to  do."—Kirkham  cor,  "  Tbe  miafortanes  of  his  conninrnen  wore  but  negatitely 
cffecu  of  his  wrath,  loAscA  only  deprived  them  of  his  assistance."— Xmm»  cor.  "  Taktoig  them 
luuns,  IM  mag  e^Aun  this  eonstruction  thus-"— Cront  cor.  "  These  have  an  aetive  siKnifie*- 
i.  except  tboae  which  come  from  neuter  verbs."— /d.    "  From  tie  evidence  not  being  universal." 

"  From  the  fact  that  its  evidence  is  not  universaL"— SWte*  eor,  "And  this  laith  will  oon- 
itUy  grow,  OS  «M  oofuouat  ourselves  with  our  own  nature."— CAomu^  oor.  "  Blonosyllablea 
ing  with  any  eoneonaat  bat/^  ^  or  «,  never  double  the  final eooaonant,  leAcn  A  ispreeededbif 
»^vo»et;«tm9\<M,M,"  ke^SiriAam'a  GnMkv.  H.  Or:  "IFaniiending  with  any  eon- 
sat  except  /,  f,  or  *,  do  not  Arable  the  final  latter,  £xeeptiona.  Add,  ebb,  ikt."—Btiuimt'$ 
Gram.  p.  3.  fSee  my  2d  Rule  lor  Spelling,  of  which  this  is  a  partial  oopy.)  "  Tbe  relation  of 
na  at  being  tne  object  of  tbe  action,  is  expressed  bv  tbe  change  of  the  noun  Maria  to  Jforidm " 
!.,  in  the  £alin  langnwte.}— SoofA  cor.  *<  In  anaiyxing  a  proposition,  one  mutt  first  divide  it 
I  its  liqiieal  snUeet  and  pradtaata."— ilwAnM  emdISteddord  ear.  *<  la  ann^ag n aimpla aen- 
:e,  one  etumld  »vt  retoke  U  Into  its  logieal  sidijeet  and  iogieal  predioata."'—  WmU  eor. 

TIkdsu  Notb  XII. — Of  Pabticiflu  amd  Nocms. 
The  tnslanf  diiscoiMry  of  passions  at  their  birth,  is  essential  to  our  well-being." — Kamet  eor. 
am  BOW  to  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  sources  of  the  pleasnres  of  taete."— Bfofr  cor, 
he  varieties  in  tAe  nee  ^tbem  are  indeed  many." — Murray  cor.  'TAe  changing  of  times  and 
wns,  (Ae  removing  and  the  totting  up  of  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone."— '■^iliMsr- 
to  the  partitions,  seemed  the  cause  of  Franoe;  acceptance  of  the  will,  that  of  the  hottse  of 


iu  bettoued  on  Aim  was  bis  11110."—/^.  "Deeadion  Is  not  eonWiicealenC."— /dL  *•  Ra  never 
ed  ^  Josf  of  a  frisnd."— /d.  The  making  <if  books  is  his  amnsamant."— ear.  "  We 
it  tke  doellning— (or,  <Ae  deeleneion^)  ^  n  noun."- /i^fMflMtf  cor.  "  Washington,  howavev. 
Hied      same  polwy  of  asnSuli^f  and  opposed  firmly  Ma  taking  ^  any  part  hi  tlw  wars  of 
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'Eat9ot."-~SiM mnd  Baktr  eor.  "  The fdlowing<«  fcpoteaf  I»t«Tog«iiw>.  nttfti  mttnim :  (SL* 
— Ji(f^  &  GrsM.  «ar.  *•  foUoviSB  ia  a  nota  of  Admiration,  or  «^  wMdcr :  (!)•  — -U-  **» 
•IM  or  OMiMiM  o^  Um  artioU  a  feriM  »  &iee  diatinotton  in  tha  •cdm.'*'— Jfwroy  ear.  **nr 
pUefng  o/"  the  nepoiitiiui  before  the  word  wAuA  It  mtm»,  w  more  grkcefttl."— -CAMndUl  ev. 
(8eeZm<Vi  Gnm.  p.  96;  Jfirroy'i,  i,  200;  Fiak";  141 ;  »Iah/A'>.  167.)  *'A*aurtuee  is  aWo- 
tatri^  neonaar^  to  tneirrecowjr,  and  the  retrieviae  o/* their  affaira."— Sitffcr  eer.  "WUc^  ttr- 
niaation,  r>*A,|  when  added  to  adjectiree,  imports  diminution,  or  a  leaaening  o^  tb*  qiMti^."— 
J#w.  Md  Kitlcnam  ear.  "After  what  hat  Aom  aaid,  will  it  be  thought  a»  ewcn  r^fSmmmitt  It 
Mifiseat  that  the  difieteat  orden  m  qoallfied  (or  diSereot  parposea  i "— Komm  cor.  "  Wim  hm 
nothing  to  thiak  of,  bat  Uu  killing  of  time."— IFerf  ear.  *•  It  reqoiree  no  aieetj  of  ear,  ae  in  At 
dktiagaiebing  of  toMa,  w  tM»  meaeoring  vf  tim%."~^ktridim  cor.  *'  The  jiaaeaaeiae  emm  fia  th<« 
form  or  atate  «f  .a  nonn  or  pronoun,  which]  denotes  posaeeuon,  or  tht  rtMlte**  ^  yra^utf."-^. 
MLHaUeor. 

TTHDia  Nora  XIII.— PEantCT  Fabticifl». 
"  Oarcilaaso  was  master  of  the  lanffuafte  ipoken  by  the  laeas." — RoberUcn  cor.  <■  When  an  ietv- 
esttns  storj  is  brokm  off  iu  the  middle."— Aomet  ear,  **  Speaiting  of  Hannibal's  elephenta  Ami 
back  07  the  enemy." — Id,  "  If  Dn  Kyerhadnotimtfm  for  bread,  hewoabl  hare  eqoalled  tbem." 
—Formey  cor.  *'  Pope  describes  a  rock  brokm  off  from  a  mountain,  and  hnrltng  to  the  plaiB."— 
KrMwe  oor.  <•  t  have  writtea,  Thou  hast  written,  He  hath  or  haa  writtea ;  fte."— M>A«firf  JioMf 
eor.  "ThhwaatmitMbyapagan." — WOtHtrcor.  '-Bnt  I  twveeAotm  to  follow  the  eenmae 
arrangement."— 7a.  **The  language  ipoken  In  Bengal."— /d.  **And  eoond  aleep  thus  bnktm  af 
with  ttutdm  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to  dtscompoee  an^  one."— £wA»  eor.  "This  is  aot  oal*  the 
ease  of  those  open  sinnen  before  tpoktn  of." — LciIm  eor.  '*  Some  grmmmsrians  have  wu'wta  ■ 
very  perplexed  and  difficult  doctrine  on  PunetuatioD." — EtutO  eor.  .  *'  There  haUi  a  pl^  artsw  ia 
lae  towards  thee."- G.  Far  Jim.  eor.  "Abel  is  the  only  man  titat  has  wwrfwyoiie  Aeawnil  ehaagt 
of  death."— D*  Otnti*,  DmtAo/Adam. 

'*  Meantime,  on  AfHe'a  glowing  sands, 
iSmil  with  keen  beat,  tiie  tnnllw  aianda."— CMt  eor. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  — ADVERBS. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  XXX. 

Ukdxa  Notb  I.— Thb  PLAciNa  or  Adtebbs. 
"■Not  all  that  is  favoured  by  good  oee,  is  proper  to  be  reuined." — L.  Mmrtnf  eorreetad.  "Hat  i 
thing  favoured  by  good  use,  is  on  that  aoeonnt  worthy  to  be  retained."— CVtmp&eU  cor.  **  Mmt 
men  dream,  bnt  fiof  all."— Beattieeer.    "  By  banty  eompoaition,  we  ahali  cwtauify ae^atre  a  tm 


bad  atyle."— B&ureer.  "  The  eompariaons  are  ahcfft,  teaoUng  on  onfy  one  point  of  i 
— /rf.  "  Having  oner  had  some  eoaaideiable  object  set  before  as." — Id.  "  The  poaifive  taeae 
to  be  MiprootrJy  called  a  d^ree."*— jliims  omf  Go«M  eor.  "In  aome  phrasea,  the  gcaativceB^ 
la  used."— Jul.  "  This  blander  ia  ssid  to  have  oatuaiijf  oceorred." — Smitk  cor.  *•  Bat  mi  eetsy 
-nan  is  oalled  James,  aor  every  woman,  Mary." — BachaMan  eor.  '*  Qrotidiets  are  vapfoyad  w 
.«Mrhr  the  same  parpoaeas  the  peteathceia." — CAurdkiUcor.  "There  ia aj<ilf  greater  jmarsaeii^ 
in  a  Aedbla  eompaiMtve."— Pneaeitp  eor.  We  a^  hava  oeeaaioa  to  apeak  of  tine.*'— £,mA 
ear.  *•  The  foUotring  aentcaee  eannot  eoteti^r  be  anderstoad."— /if.  "  The  wocda  Maat  yx— % 
be  separated  from  the  context."— Omw  eor.  "  Words  ntding  in  afar,  yewsra/iy  have 
he  penultimate."— L.  Jtfar.  eor.   "  The  leanted  lansuage*.  wil' 


on  the  penultimate."— L.  Jtfar.  oor.   "  The  leanted  languages,  with  respect  to  voieea, : 
tenses,  are,  in  general,  oonelraetad  differentljf  fan  the  BngUsh  tengoe." — UL  "Adevibai 
have  been  on9ma%  oontrived  to  ezpress  compeadtously,  in  one  wtnrd,  what  mast  iiihs  i  wb 
required  two  or  mote."— iii.    *'  Bnt  it  is  so,  •njy  wbca  the  expression  can  be  oonverted  iaie  Ihi 
regular  form  of  the  peatessive  eaae."— M    "  *  fiater  boUUjf,'  saya  be,  *  for  here  to*  than  mt 
^toim.'  "'-Barria  eor.     "  For  none  eetr  work  for  so  little  a  pittance  that  soms  eannaa  he 
work  for  leea."— gtsjya'ifflfc  eor.    '*  For  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  reeeive  agmim  an  i 
Biitlt  emr.   Or,  as  Campbell  bas  it  in  his  rereioa ^'  thai  (Aay  assy  rccoiva  aa  meh  ta  r 
lAikt,  vi,  M.  "  They  most  be  viewed  in  exaethf  the  same  light."— Jfanap  ear.    *•  If  ha  j 
to  di^lajr  Ue  abilities,  be  ie  oaworthy  of  atteatioo."— Jii. 

XJHsn  Note  II.— Adtibbs  roH  AMBcmv> 

"Ufwmrd  motiea  is  ooumoal^  mwe  agreeable  than  motion  dMomward" — Bkmr  cor.  "Ihtis 
are  but  two  ptuAle  ways  of  juattfioation  before  Ood."— Cow  aor.  <*  This  coastractiaa  esna* 
nther  AortA.''— ifar.  cor.  "A  clear  ^conception,  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  of  re^Miar  aad  «i& 
formed  letters."— C  S.  Jomr.  eor. 
anus,  of  whom  he  makes  fraqnaU  i 
a  thing,  that  makes  it  a  oustom."- 
ainnate  his  jealooaiee  of  persons  and  thinga."— BomAqi  eor.  "  Ytifrt'fmmt  tamritiag  estt  wa 
gold."— SAoi.  cor.  "  Uneducated  persons  frequently  uoe  an  mdoeri,  when  they  a^tht  la  ana  « 
(H^iitottet:  ae, 'The  country  looks  Mau^iM^.'*  in  stead  of  ieaH(i^"-t — Bmcm  eor.  *'Th»td- 
jaative  is  pot  mbaolvte,  or  without  iu  subetaative." — Aik  oor.  "A  noun  oc  a  peaaooB  As 
second  person,  may  be  put obaoiufa  in  the  nomiaative  ease."'—^flamaoa cer.  **AaMKar«|w- 

•  rrentbls<^BSon.IdlM«it.    8m  Obs.  Mod  tha^Dtgnet^of  OoBtulMa,aad  Oba.ilhaa  Bi«^0»- 

btasHnil.  This  It  rtrtt.  sad  thiri>ii  asw* 
iwsBlUcbosMi;  bb4I  laellae  m>  tUak.k«V 
alnbeiMrtiesay.  "Tha  eeaawy  ltt*a  li— ftfbfliri "  the  taa»y  mftmmi  by  *i— WW,  is  aettjM  ^>ta 
UmmaaatrfawidHhAalUavaheMtolhesve.  Ite Obs.  Ulh sa Kale Blh—O. BaMm. 
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B.  wfira  ]Mt  «&MJid«  nitti  A  pirtleipl«,"  At.— Id.  Omd  Jmudam  ear.  "A  tnb  ia  tlw  iaflBitiM 
A  abMhite,  stand*  tMiipMdm<  of  the  reniAlniaa  part  of  lb«  MaMM.**— IFittMr  mud  1*9.  Mr. 
ny  ratarn  into  EnsUiid,  I  met  k  bocA  tMttM,  'The  Iroa Agr/  OM»f«yMir.  *•  B»t  k« 
diMowr  M  iMtter  foiutiUtum  for  anf  of  them,  than  the  mttn  pnetlM  of  Hmiar  ud  VbgiL" 

Uintu  Nora  III.— HERB  roa  HITHBil.  fta 
It  {■  wportod.  that  the  gMtnor  wtU  eonw  kSOur  to-momnr."— JCEnUnH  eor.  "  It  hat  bBen 
•ted  that  thi  obtmnor  will  eomo  kitktr  ta-momw."'— /dL  "To  eateb  »  praawat  of  that 
Ij  Und  tehitker  nil  stepa  are  teadins-" — Uaiurin  cor.  **  Plautns  mnlipa  one  of  hii  efaaraetcn 
ON  Other,  v>hiiher  he  ia  goinn  with  ta&t  Vulcan  shut  up  in  a  horn ;  that  ia,  with  a  lantern  tn 
hand."— ^doau  oor.  **  When  we  left  Camhridv*,  we  intended  to  return  tAitkar  in  a  few 
I."— i<mM.  eor,  •*  Duncan  enmea  Utker  tonight."— ^Atm-AWa  Oram.  p.  SSS.  Ther  talked 
ctoming  AitAer  hat  week."— «ee JT.  PtOmm**  Oram.  p.  OB. 

tJxDEB  Mora  IT.— FROM  HENCE,  fto. 
Henee  he  eondndea,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawu  frnm  the  meanlnfr  of  the  word,  that  a 
tUvtion  has  a  hlffher  authority  than  « law  or  ittalDte." — Webiter  eor.  "  Whence  we  ma;  hke- 
t  date  the  period  of  thii  eTPOt." — Murray  cor.  "  Hence  it  becomee  evident,  that  Lanqpage, 
» in  the  moat  comprehenslTe  view,  impliea  certain  aounda,  [or  certain  written  aigns,]  havlag 
ain  nwanings."— /farm  eor.  *•  They  returned  to  the  city  wiienee  they  came  ost.**— vl.  Jfur- 
«ar.  "  Reapecting  ellipaes,  aome  gramnuriana  diffinr  etrangely  in  their  ideaa ;  and  thence 
ftfiaen  a  TerV  whimsical  diven <ty  in  their  ayatenui  of  grmauaar.'^— 0.  Armpn.  •*  What  am  I, 
wbcaee  I  That  ia,  What  an  I,  and  wheaee  am  It"  Jaudon  eor. 

UxDBB  NoTB  v.— The  AnraxB  HOW. 
It  is  strange,  that  a  writer  so  accurate  aa  Dean  Swift,  ahonld  have  rtoraUed  on  eo  improper 
ipplication  of  thia  particle."— AJotr cor.  "Ye  know  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
mfl  ua,"  &c. — Bible  eor.  '•  Let  as  take  care  U*t  we  ain ;  1.  e.— 4Aa(  we  do  not  sin." — Prieetlej/ 
"  We  see  by  these  ioatances,  that  prepoaitiona  nay  be  neceaaary,  to  connect  eMcA  words  as 
not  naturally  connectpd  &y  their  oten  aigniflcation."— £.  Murray  ror.  "  Know  yo  not  your 
I  Mlrea,  that  Jeans  Chritt  i*  in  you,  except  ye  bereioobatea  ?" — BibUeor.  "That  thou  Mowsf 
w  t&rf  the  earth  is  the  Lord's."— ftt 

tTHMK  Non  Tt.— WHEN,  WHILE,  om  WHERE. 
ELLirsu  is  tho  omitiion  of  tome  word  or  words  which  are  neceiaary  to  complete  the  conttrw- 
,  hvt  not  wanting  to  complete  the  aense." — G.  B.  "  Pleon  ash  ia  the  intertion  of  tome  word  or 
di  mote  than  are  absolutely  neeesaarr,  either  to  eomalete  the  conttruction,  or  to  express  the 
w."— O.  B.  HTtTaBOH-PEOTBBOK  Is  ^Jlmtr*  tn  which  that  it  put  la  the  fonner  part  of  the 
tence,  which,  aecordinff  to  the  aenae,  ahoulo  be  ia  the  latter."- Xdom  and  Ootdd  eor.  "  Hn* 
«ti-VBOTBaOH  is  a  rhetorical  figure  in  which  that  ia  said  last,  which  was  dons  first." — Webster 
"A  Bakbabisk  is  a  foreign  or  stranfte  word,  an  eij^reuion  eontrarjf  to  the  pure  idiom  of  the 
mage." — O.  B.  "A  SoLBcuK  ia  on  tmpnpriatff  in  reaped  to  syntax,  an  abevrdUy  or  incon- 
stf  in  yscA."— O.  B.  "As  Isiotum  is  a  loanner  of  expreasion  peculiar  to  one  Unguage 
iuhty  troHtferrtd  to  M  other."*— O.  S.  "Tautoloot  is  a  diaagreeable  r^tition,  either  tf 
same  words,  or  of  the  eame  sense  in  different  worda." — O.  B.  "  BoHBAaT,  or  Ftstian,  is  an 
Uei  V  amhUioue  s^bi  in  wAirA  AtC^A-sowmlifl^  worda  are  used,  with  tittle  or  no  neaning,  or 
a  a  trifling  ooeaaion."— G.  B.  "AMPHiaoLOOT  is  ambiguity  of  construction,  fkrateology 
eh  may  be  taken  in  two  dlflereat  senses." — G.  B.  "  Ibokt  ia  a  Jtgitre  in  which  one  means 
eontriiy  of  iriiat  is  aaid." — Adam  and  Goidd  eor,  "  PbeiphbjUHS,  or  Ciscuhlocctiox,  la 
usee/' several  words,  to  express  wliat  might  be  eowf  in  hmor."—Iid.  *■  Htpibbolb  is  ajfaww 
Me£  a  thinR  ia  magnified  above  the  trnth."— ^M.  PaaioMirioaTlOM  is  a  JIaure  tehuA  at' 
ea  human  life,  sentimcnta,  or  aetiima,  to  inanimate  beinga,  or  to  abetraet  QuallHes."— O.  B. 
posTaorHB  is  a  tuminff  Jrom  the  tenor  of  one*a  diacourae,  iirtO  on  ammaied  addreu  to  some 
ton,  present  or  absent,  living  or  dea«^  or  to  tome  obfeet  pertonijted." — G.  B.  "A  Similb 
rimpie  and  entreat  eompariaon;  and  ia  generally  imtroanced  by  uxa,  AB,  or  bo."— G.  B.,  Inat, 

33.  "AimTHBSia  is  a  plaeing  of  thinga  in  cmoaUion,  to  heighten  their  afiet  bjf  eonlra»t."—li. 

34.  "  VuioNiOr  Iifi.aBBT,is  a^fynre  in  wakH  what  ia  prearnt  onit/  to  the  mind,  ia  repreemUed 
aetuaUy  before  oae'a  eyea,  and  present  to  the  senses." — G.  B.  ''EifPBAflrB  is  a  urticular 
taof  Muw  laid  on  some  word  in  a  sentence." — GonltPa  Adam'a  Gram.  p.  241.  "£PANoa- 
«)g.  or  CoEKBcriOK,  ia  the  recalling  or  correcting  fry  the  tpeaher,  of  what  he  last  aaid." — Ibid. 
iBALiPsu,  or  Ox laaiDX.  ia  the  pretending  to  omit  or  pass  by,  what  one  at  the  same  time  de- 
es."— Ibid.  "iKcaKHENTDii.  oi  Climaz  in  sense,  is  iheriung  of  onemember  above  an  other 
Jie  h^best."— /NA  "  MaroitTiCT  is  •  ehange  <^  namea .-     when  the  oauae  ta  mentioned  for 

efleoC  or  the  eflhet  fbr  the  eauae ;  the  eontuaer  thr  the  thing  eoataiaed,  or  the  sign  for  the 
ig  rignWed."— XtnUom  eor.  <•  The  Agreement  of  leonk  Is  their  eknUarity  in  person,  namber, 
der,  case,  MOod,  fmte,  «r,^>nn."— JBratrn'a/fuf.  p.  104.  "Hu  Ooremmenti^f  teor^  is  that 
•er  wfaeh  one  word  has  over  Mi  other,  to  eauae  it  to  aiatme  eome  partientar  inodMcafMM."— -A> 
usion  is  the  converting  of  some  solid  substance  into  a  fluid  vj  heat."<— O.  a.  "A  pre  per 
itthong  ia  a  diphtheng  in  which  both  the  vowoIb  are  lemded  together  i  as,  o<  la  «e^  on  in 
•a."— AltAer  eor.   "An  improper  diphthong  ia  •  dipkthmig  wt  nAieA  tha  aonnd  of  bat  a—  of 

twevowelkbkeBfd;  as,  ee  la  petplt."—Id. 

Vnmm  Mora  YU^Thb  Adtub  NO  vox  NOT. 
An  adverb  la  added  ta  ■  verb  lo  ahow  how,  or  when,  or  where,  or  whether  or  wet,  one  is,  does, 
nSex%."—Bnchamm  eor.    "We  must  be  immortal,  whether  we  will  or  aof."— Jfotuna  cor. 
iecareenat  whether  the  world  was  nude  for  CaaarM  Met."— ^  Q.Ba9.  eor.  "I  do  not  know 
ithacthayMMoatorMC"— Bynnoar.  "WWtlwlteaBbapimdorNiiriBWtthethiBC."— 
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Sidltr  cor.  "  Wtaeth«r  he  inakM  ate  of  the  in«Ba«  conmandtd  by  Ood,  vtmH." — 14.  **  VlMther 
it  ple«H«  th«  world  or  not,  the  aao  it  ukm."—L' Ealrtmpe  eor.  "  How  coroee  this  to  be  aom 
hwrd  of,  nor  In  the  least  ooMtioned,  whether  the  Law  waa  uodoabtedljr  nf  Moaca'a  wriUaf  tr 
mtr  "—Tamtin»  cor.  "  Whrther  he  be  a  stoaer  or  not,  I  do  not  knew."  Or,  a«  the  tost  ia  man 
literally  traniUted  bj  Campbell :  "  Whether  he  be  a  ainner,  I  know  aot."— AAJIr  oor.  **Caa  I 
maha  men  Uve,  wbotber  they  will  or  notf  "-^Shai.  cor. 

"  Can  hsarU  not  frao»  b»  trimt  whothcr  tbey  aem 
Willing  or  not,  who  will  bat  what  thay  mnat  7 Jfittoncer: 

tTiniKB  KoTB  Till  —Of  Docblb  NEOATirnt. 

"  We  need  not,  nor  do  tPt,  confine  the  purposea  ^  God."  Or :  "  We  need  not.  amtl  do  not,m- 
fine,"  &e.—Bentleif  cor.  "  I  cannot  by  aiiy  meant  allow  him  that." — Id.  *'  We  nuat  try  wbetta 
or  not  we  nui^incrpaae  the  attention  by  the  help  of  the  erases." — BrigMtloml  cor.  "  Then  » 
nothing  o«>re''admirable  or  more  useful."— 7boit«  cor.  "And  what  in  time  to  come  he  can  nercr  h 
•aid  to  have  done,  he  can  never  be  sapposed  to  do."— fi.  Joknmm  eor.  "  No  akill  eonld  obratt, 
no  remedy  dispel,  thelerrible  infection." — Goldamith  cor.  "PradcTy  cannot  be  an  iodicatHS 
eitker  of  seme  or  of  taste."— ^purzAn'm  cor.  "  But  neither  that  scripture,  nor  any  other,  tftJu 
of  imperfect  raitb."— Sorr/ay  cor.  "  But  neither  this  arriptuTe,  nor  any  other,  proves  that 
was  or  is  alwava  accompanied  with  doubting." — Id.  "  The  liRht  of  Christ  is  not,  ami  cannot  bt, 
darkness." — Id.  "  Doth  not  the  Scripture,  which  cannot  lie,  give  soma  of  the  saints  thii  tes- 
timony } " — Id.  "  Which  do  not  continue,  and  are  not  binding."— /tf.  "  It  not  beinic  percmte 
directw,  any  more  than  the  mir,"— Campbell  cor.  "  Let  us  be  no  Stoics,  and  no  atoclta,  I  pny.* 
— iS&oc.  eor.  **  Where  there  ia  no  marked  or  pecnliar  character  in  the  atyle." — Blair  eor.  **  Tbnt 
can  be  no  rules  laid  down,  nor  any  manner  recommended." — Sheridan  eor. 

"Batei.  <  He  hath  not  told  hie  thought  to  the  king?' 
K.  Henry.  '  No ;  and  it  is  not  meet  he  shouM.' " 
Or  thus :  " '  No ;  nor  ie  it  meet  he  should.' " — Shak.  cor, 

USDEB  NoTB  IX.— EVEE  AMD  NEVER. 

*'  The  prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  auffinent  both  to  strengthen  as,  be  we  mrao  weak ;  and  » 
overthrow  all  adveraary  power,  be  it  etwrvo  atrong."— flimier  cor.  "  He  ia  like  to  have  no  ^sre  ii 
it,  or  to  be  neter  the  better  for  it."  Or :  "  He  ia  not  Ukefy  to  have  any  aharr  in  it,  or  to  be  mrOa 
better  for  it." — ^Btmyancor.  "In  some  parts  of  Chili,  it  seldom  or  ti«tw  raina." — WiUetfar 
"  If  Poi^>ey  shall  but  everwo  Htlle  seem  to  like  it." — W.  Walker  eor.  "Though  ovarm  great i 
poue  of  dogs  and  hunters  pursue  him." — Id.  '*  Though  you  be  everto  excellent." — Id,  **  Ujo* 
do  amiss  mereo  little."— M  "  If  we  cost  oor  eyea  eterto  little  down."— /dL  "A.  wise  »a 
seometh  nothing,  be  it  everto  small  or  homely."— IT.  F.  Tapper  eor.  "  Beeanae  they  have  Mklsii 
&  eVOT  an  opportunity  of  learning  them  at  all." — Clarkton  cor.  "  We  seldom  or  ncMrneeAMt 
lorwkeB  who  truat  la  QoA.."—Atterhury  cor. 

"  Where,  plaving  with  him  at  bo-peep. 
He  solved  all  problems,  e'arwo  deep.  — Btttlereor. 

Unvaa  Nora  X.— Of  tbb  Fobk  of  ADvaaaa. 
*•  One  can  icarcebf  diink  that  Pope  was  capable  of  mte  or  tngie  poetry ;  but,  within  a  eatwa 
limited  region,  he  haa  been  outdone  by  no  poet." — Bam-  cor.  "  I,  who'  now  rend,  have  mmif 
finished  this  chapter." — Barrit  cor.  "And  yet,  to  refine  our  taate  with  respect  to  beantiet  «f  srt 
or  of  nature,  is  tcarcely  endeavoured  in  any  seminanr  of  learning." — Samet  cor.  "  The  noMkwt 
being  confounded,  and  the  possesaives  wrongljf  applied,  the  passage  is  neither  BngBak  aor  pa»- 
nn.  -'Buchanan  eor.  "The  letter  O  ia  wnrng^  named  Jeer — Creighton  cor.  "Laatfy,  nwrr 
htt  that  in  science,  as  in  morals,  authority  cannot  make  right  what  En  itself  ta  wrong.**— 
eor.  "They  regulate  our  taste  even  where  we  aresearce/v  sensible  of  them." — Kame*  eor.  "Sk* 
action,  for  example,  is  imiuted  bywords  pronounced  mtrfj^." — Id.  "Strety,  if  it  be  tofnit 
withal,  it  must  be  in  order  to  aave.'*— Borcuy  cor.  "  Which  ta  teareefy  poaaiUe  at  beat.**— Aftav 
dm  eor,  "  Our  wealth  being  nearljf  &tdMhtd."—Barri$  eor. 


CHAPTER  IX.  — CONJUNCTIONS. 

CORRECTIONS  UNDER  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  XXH. 
Uhdbu  Note  I. — Of  Two  Tbuhs  with  Osb, 
"  The  flrat  proposal  waa  essentially  different  from  the  second,  and  inferior  to  it." — "A  aaalw 
Terb  e^treetee  the  sute  tehieh  a  subject  is  in.  without  acting  upon  my  other  thmf,  «r  beiag  atnl 
npon  by  an  other." — A.  Murray  cor.  "  I  answer.  Ton  auw  wse  stories  and  aaecdotne,  aadeagkt* 
Am." — Todd  eor.  "Obaclb,  n.  Any  person ,/)vm  smmm,  or  place  at  which,  certain  deenni 
are  obtained." — Webater  eor.  "  Forms  of  government  may,  and  oe«u»ona%  mxnet.  te  ibi^il' 
— LytUlton  eor,  "  I  have  been,  and  /  ttill  pretend  to  be,  a  tolerable  judge.''— ^>aetf.  cor.  "An 
we  not  lasy  in  our  duties,  or  do  we  not  make  a  Christ  of  them  1 " — Baxter  eor.  "  They  mv  bbi 
exptesA  that  idea  which  the  author  intends,  but  aome  other  which  only  resembles  it,  or  isoiss  h 
Ik"— A^otr  cor.  "  We  may  therefore  read  th«m,  we  ought  to  read  them,  with  a  distinguiskiif 
ere."— /if.  "  Compare  their  poverty  with  what  they  might  peeeeet,  and  oiwht  to  posaasa'-- 
JMMndtcor.  *' He  is  much  better  aeottat'ntedwtfA  yraaiMartban  they  are.*^L.  Uwwf  ar 
**He  was  more  beloved  (Aon  C%i(A*o,  but  [he  wms]  not  so  mneh  admind."—- Jlnrrwy's  Orem-i 
323.  "  Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gospels  are  as  old  at  tradition,  and  eeeaolder  i  " — Om^kt' 
Met,  p.  207.  "  The  court  of  chancery  frequently  mitigates  and  diaarwu  the  canamoa  la*.'— 
j^sct.  OM^  ITara  cor.  "Antony,  coming  along  side  of  her  ship,  entered  it  withoat  aceoMt  h^i 
bring  aaea  by  her."— OeUmA*  cor.    "Mo  oaadid  minda,  trath  entart  aa  a  -nalaama  ^m*'- 
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.  Munv^  Mr.   "27m9  art  mmnf  dMiga*  m  tnUe4  «•  jomj  taee»ti,to  mr  vHimaU  rum."— 
FVdm  uiAHj  panoiu  i»  wlaeK  m  eniurk  with  pleuiirr,  we  an  ieituud  to  lud  MROWfull/."— 
'*  "  Tliej  gian  much  mot*  tbika  I.  bjr  ^is  uaupeetad  •v«iit."~-/(C 

TTNDEa  KoTB  II. — Of  HETEKOOEiraoTrs  Tkuis. 
"Atbeaa  mw  them  entering  her  gatee  end  Mtng  her  eeedeouee."— CShicette  cor.  **JVei(A«r 
iTc  we  forgot  his  put  ac/deemMnt*,  nor  m  ice  deapeir  or  hi*  future  luceeaa-"— Duncan  cor. 
Her  monumeDte  and  templei  b«d  long  been  ahfttt^red,  or  had  crnmbled  into  iu.tt."—yXottrnal 
r  "  Competition  is  excellent ;  if  w  the  vital  principle  in  all  theie  tbinns." — M  "  Whethet 
ovision  should,  or  tkotUd  not,  be  made,  in  order  to  tnectt  thii  ezigency." — td.  "That  our  8e- 
aur  was  divinely  inspired,  and  that  As  kmm  endued  with  supernatural  powers,  are  positions  that 
e  here  taken  Tor  granted." — L.Mitr.cor.  "It  would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  contract  or 
lUrge  their  extent  bj  explnnatorjr  notes  and  observations,  than  to  tteeep  away  our  ancient  land- 
arks  and  tet  up  others." — Id.  "  It  is  certainly  much  better  to  supply  defects  and  abridge  lu- 
'rfluitiea  by  occasional  notes  and  obserrations,  than  to liMori/anue or  ^renf^a^sr  a  syatem  which 
i«1>eenso  long  establiahed." — Id.  "To  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not  much  better 
an  to  Aooe  none  at  alL" — Blair eor.  "Facts  too  well  known  and  too  obvious  to  be  Insisted 
u"— /A  "  In  proportion  as  all  thew  oirennutanees  are  happily  chosao,  and  are  of  a  ■nbliuB 
aA."—Id.  "  If  the  description  be  too  general,  and  bt  divested  of  drcuAaUnces.*'— /tf.  "  He 
ioed  nothing  but  commendation." — L.  Mur.  cor.  I  cannot  but  think  its  application  somewhat 
rained  and  mitplaced." — VetAaAe  eor.  "  Two  negatives  Mtandtng  in  the  same  clause,  orreferring 
the  same  tiling,  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the  aen^e  affirmative." — Maunder  cor.  "  Slates 
e  Mh  ptattt  of  stone,  and  or*  ofim  used  to  cover  iho  roofa  of  houaes." —  Webiter  cor.  "  Every 
in  of  lasts,  and  of  an  elevateif  mind,  ought  to  feel  almost  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the 
iwer  he  poeacHes."— TVwuJator  of  lie  Stad  cor.  "  They  very  seldom  trouble  tbenselvea  with 
gtwiSB,  or  NwAsMfr  useful  nbaervstiona  of  their  owd."-~Z>ocAs  cor. 

"  We've  both  the  field  and  honour  won ; 

Owfoea  are  profiigate,  and  txia."— Butter  eor. 

UicDKa  Norn  III.— Ihpobt  or  ComiriTOTioits. 
"Thb  is  eometimes  used  before  adverbs  in  the  comparmtire  or  fAs  superlative  degree."— •Lmnie, 
sUumf,  and  Brace  eor.  "  The  drflnite  article  tbb  ia  frequently  applied  to  adverbs  In  the  oompara- 
'e  or  fAe  superlative  degree."— '£o<ef A,  Murray,  etal.  eor,  "Conjunetions  usually  connect  verbs 
the  same  mood  atid  tense."  Or,  more  truly :  "  Verbs  connected  by  a  eof^ftmetum,  are  uaually 
the  same  nood  and  tense. "~-Simiorn  eor.  "  Conjunctions  connect  verba  in  the  same  style,  and 
laally  in  the  same  nood,  tense,  and  form."  Or  better :  "  Verbs  eonneeted  by  a  eot^HneHen^  ar* 
■oally  oftht  eame  mocd,  tense,  and  form,  at  well  at  style. "—/rf.  "  The  raini  of  Oreeee  or  Borne 
s  but  the  monuments  of  her  former  greatness."—/*.  E  Day  eor.  "  It  Is  not  improbable,  that  im 
my  of  Mess  eases  the  articles  were  used  originally." — Priettley  cor.  "  I  cannot  doubt  that  theee 
ijects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be."— iEbmss  eor.  "1  qneetian  not  that  my  reader  will  be 
raueh  pleased  with  it."— •^NVf.  eor,  "  It  ia  ten  to  one  (Aa<  my  friend  Petw  la  among  them." 
Id.  "I  doubt  not  MofsUcn  objections  as  these  will  be  made."— LoeAe  eor.  *<  I  doubt  not  tAot 
■rill  appear  in  the  prrusat  of  the  following  sheets." — BacfumoH  eor.  "It  ii  not  improbable, 
^t  in  time  these  different  constructions  may  be  appropriated  to  different  uses."— 'PrsMtisy  eor. 
Bat  to  forget  BfN<  to  remember  at  pleasure,  are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  man."— /tUsr  eor. 
The  nominative  case  fullows  the  verb,  in  interrogative  or  imperative  sentences."— £.  Afitr.  eor. 
Cun  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries  ?  or  a  vine,  figs  t  "-^Bibie  eor.  "  Whose  char- 
ters are  too  profligate  Arthemanagiagof  them  le  beof  aoyeoBaequenee."— JSwt^oer.  "Ton, 
at  are  a  step  higher  than  a  philoeopher,  a  cUviiie,  yet  have  too  mneh  gnwe  Mtd  wit  to  be  a 
«bop." — Pejte  eor.  "  The  terms  rteA  onrf  jioer  enter  not  into  th«r  language."— AfterCfOit  eor. 
This  pause  is  but  seldotn.  ifnn,  sufficientlv  dwelt  upon,"  Or :  "Th'S  pause  isssldomerneesr 
fficieutly  dwelt  upon." — Oardiner  eor.  "  There  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  such  thing  as 
iman  Itia  or  hunun  happiDeas." — Butler  cor,  "  The  maititude  rebuked  them,  that  they  should 
dd  their  peaee."— cor. 

TJHDm  NoTB  lY.— Thb  ComjukoTioh  THAN. 
"A  metaphor  Is  nothing  «Jie /Aon  a  short  comparison."  Or:  "A  metaphor  is  ntthing  but  a 
Art  comparison."— vldwn  ofW  CowU  eor.  "There  beingno  other  dictator  here  than  use."- 
'urmy't  Oram,  i,  3M.  "  This  eonstmetinn  is  no  otherwise  hoown  in  English,  than  by  aupplr- 
R  the  first  or  Me  lecond  person  pluraL" — fiucAonon  ear.  "  Cyazares  was  no  sooner  en  toe 
rone,  tAois  he  wee  engagod  In  a  terribU  w%x."—RoUin  eor.  "  Those  clasaics  contain  little  elso 
an  histories  of  mnrdm/*— .^m.  Mu.  eor.  "  Ye  shall  not  worship  any  other  than  Ood."— Sal* 
r.  "Their  relation,  therefore.  Is  not  otherwise  to  be  aaoertained,  than  bV  their  plaee."— CatnpMf 
r.  For  he  no  sooner  accosted  her,  than  he  gained  his  point." — Murder  cor.  "And  all  the 
odem  writers  on  this  subject,  have  done  little  else  than  translate  them." — Blair  cor.  "  One  who 
id  no  other  aim  than  to  talk  copionaly  and  plausibly."— /d.  "  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  canao 
an  the  structure  of  the  eye."— itf.  "  No  more  is  required  than  singly  an  act  of  viaion."— KeMiee 
r.  *■  We  find  no  more  iaita  composition,  tAon  the  particulars  now  mentioned." — Id.  **Ht  dbis 
pretend  to  say,  that  it  has  any  other  effect  than  to  raise  surprise." — Id.  "  No  sooner  was 
le  princess  dead,  <Aa»  he  freed  himself  " — Johnaon  eor,  "  Ouotrr  is  an  imperfect  verb,  for  it 
>(  nn  modifleation  besides  this  one." — Priettley  eor.  "  The  verb  ia  palpably  nothing  else  than 
le  tie." — Nttfeor,  "Does  he  mean  that  thnem  ia  eapable  of  nothing  eUe  fAan  ^being  op- 
Med  to  poh  theism  or  atheism  ?  " — Blair  eor.  "Is  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing 
te  Man  o^  being  opposed  to  polythelan  or  atheism  ?  "—L.  ifiimy  eor.  "  There  is  no  other 
ethod  01  teachins  that  of  which  any  one  ia  ignorant,  than  by  means  of  something  already 
viiwa."—Ing«rtoirt  Grammar,  Titl^iage.  "  0  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  than  bUated  I  "— 
UtMoor.  "ArehiteotaMUd  gMxMiageuuwt  otharwiiaeBUrtiiatha  nind,Man  brxa^ 
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■onBi."— Jm.  GrvMi.  mt. 

"Ab  if  nlisim  vera  iatendad 
For  notluBg  the  t/um  to  b«  ouadod."— Atfftr  cor. 

Ukiwb  Van  T.— BiumnK  Bxcudb  Cmhimctw. 

**  To  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a  prophet  migbtitT  than  ktmn^,  a  laaeiitr  who» 
shoes  he  wu  sot  worthy  to  bear." — Anon,  or  iSvr.  ear.  "  Has  this  word,  whfth  represents  u 
aetiott,  an  object  sfter  it,  sn  which  tht  action  terminates  ?  " — Osfrsmecer.  "  The  stores  at  litcrsGsir 
lie  before  him,  from  which  he  may  collect  for  use  many  lessons  of  wisdom."— XnoRp  cvr.  "  Mas* 
ud  nrioQS  great  advantage*  of  this  graiamar  over  others,  misht  he  enumerated." — Cwtmh^ 
tor.  *'  The  custom  which  still  prevails,  of  writing  in  lines  ftom  left  to  right,  is  siid  to  have  hen 
tattodoeed  about  the  time  of  Solon,  the  AtbeaianTegEalator ." — Jamieaen  cor.  "  Tlie  fondaKtntil 
lule ^or  the  constroctioa  of  sentences,  tht  rvie  into  nbich  all  others  might  be  reaolTcdi  Btideabt- 
edly  iSf  to  communicate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  meaa  to  as- 
arsw." — Blair  and  Jamiaon  cor.  "  He  left  a  son  of  a  singular  character,  irtia  behaved  so  ill  thai 
M  was  pat  in  prison."— Z>.  Murray  tor.  **  He  discorered  in  the  youth  some  disagrecnfale 
tics  which  to  um  wen  wholly  nnaeooontaUe." — Id.  "AAemphatiealpuiiels  mad*  nAer 
tiling  of  peeoliar  moment  baa  been  said,  on  which  we  wtsA  to  ftx  tht  beam's  attenttom.**  Or 
"An  empnatical  paase  is  made  after  something  has  been  said  loAtcA  it  of  peculiar  moment,  «Wai 
vhiob  we  fBtah  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention." — Btmr  and  Murrav  ear.  "  But  we  have  dapBeaW 
•t  eaeh,  agreeiBg  in  moTement*  thongh  difiering  in  measote,  and  maiUHp  difiinvttt  iwijiinMai  «• 
tks  Mr."— iftirrair  cor. 

UmwB  Kon  TI.— Of  thb  wobd  THAT. 
*<  It  will  greatly  faciUtnte  the  labours  of  the  teacher,  mnd,  at  the  same  tin*,  it  irill  nBessthi 
papil  firom  many  diffienltiea." — Frott  cor.  While  the  papil  is  engaged  in  the  «»ereisss  jot 
raeudoned,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  stndy  the  whole  grammar  in  oonrse." — ^BuMioiss  car.  "Os 
the  same  ground  on  which  a  participle  and  on  amiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tenso."— AMtw  md 
cor.  "  On  the  same  ground  on  which  the  Toiees,  moods,  and  tenses,  an  admitSed  iai* 
the  English  tongue."— ilum^F  cor.  "The  fivs  exampUa  last  menlioaed,  are  correeted  en  Ihs 
■UM  pmoiple  that  ts  ap^iod  to  tht  erren  preceding  thorn."— Umvog  mnd  Aweraeti  eer.  **  The 
biaaenue  began  at  the  death  of  Trajan,  and  tasted  till  Bene  was  taken  by  the  Go  the."  Cwdf 
tor.  The  introdootieB  to  the  dnodeeimo  edition  la  letaJaed  in  this  Totiuee,  Ihr  the  «■■•  mmm 
jbriohieh  tiie  <aigin«l  introdoetion  to  the  Oranvar  is  retained  In  the  first  vohuM."— X>.  Mmr^ 
tor.  "  The  verb  must  also  ogret  m  person  iniA  it*  tulffoet  or  nominative."— Ay*'*'*''  ov.  *■  Tht 
asrsonof  prononn  '  thbib  '  is  plural  for  the  same  reason  for  which  *  who  '  is  ploraL" — Jd.  "  The 
Babellians  eould  not  justly  be  esUed  Patripassians,  in  the  same  aenae  m  which  the  Noetiane  wot 
•0  oaUed."— A.  Adam  cor.  ■*  This  is  one  reason  w^  we  pass  over  sncb  smooth  laagwage  wiihs^ 
snspeeting  that  it  eontains  little  or  no  meaning."— Jfurroir  cor.  "  The  first  place  at  whick  tit 
lipo  armies  eame  (nUm  aigbt  of  each  other,  was  on  the  oppowte  banks  ef  the  river  Apses-"— 
Ooldtmith  eer.  "At  the  very  time  at  which  the  author  gave  aim  the  first  book  for  Ua  penuaL"— 
Oam^pitU  oor.  "  Peter  will  sop  at  the  time  at  which  Paul  will  dine."-r/TBsJie*  ear.  Fecir  «d 
be  supping  when  Paul  will  enter."— Xif.  *•  These.  tnUb  they  nay  serve  as  nedaln  to  tteee  whe 
nay  wish  le  Imitate  then,  will  ^Te  ne  na  eppeiteBi^  to  eaet  men  Ugjit  iv<»  Ifca  niMiilto  if 
tU»  book."— /A 

*'  Ttna  was,  tike  thesk  they  Kfapsnns'rf, 
And  tine  ihiU  bs,  whon  then  ihalt  iest."*TPanMB  eer. 

UiTDna  NoTB  YIL— Op  tbb  ConnnBroitDBim. 

**  Car  mauereehoald  be  tujMsr  gross  nor  eicessively  refined."— Jfwrray's  Jy,  H,  168.  *i 
•enter  ttfpnun  ndiber  action  mm*  passkm,  bat  wCng,  or  a  atate  of  bdm."— Awsesv. 
**neeld  books  are  neither  English  grammars,  fwr  m  any  sense  grnnunars  of  the  Eritglist 
fmgo."— Id.  /*The  author  is  apprehensive  that  his  work  Is  not  yet  se  acewste  and  se  ws^ 
plified  as  it  nuy  be."— £triAat»  cor.  " The  writer  eould  not  treat  sometojiieese  extensive^M 
fit]  wse  desirable  [to  treat  then]."— /d.  "  Which  would  be  a  matter  of  so^  nkc^,  libr  m 
Ofttree  of  hnnua  wtsdom  oenld  reignlate  it."~t,.  Mwrog  cor.  "NojandertakiniF  le  ■•  met  tr 
dlSimtt,lAatheeaBnotdlreotA."— 2>iinoa»oor.  '^t  is  a  good  whitft  depends  asiMeroei  *ee9 
of  others,  nor  on  the  afloenoeorextemal  fortune." — Barrueor.  **  If  ot  only  his  estate,  tof  kii 
reputotion  too,  has  euSbted  by  his  misconduct."— Jftoray  and  IngcrteU  cor.  -  NeitlMv  da  Aaj 
extend  so  hr  as  might  be  imagined  at  first  view." — Blair  cor.  "Tliere  is  no  laaguge  ae  pew. 
but  that  It  haa  (or,  at  not  to  Aoee)  two  or  three  past  tenses."— Zrf.  "6b  fsr  as  tUs  syaien  ia  bad- 
ed  in  truth,  lai^nage  appears  to  be  not  altogettier  arbitrary  In  iu  origin."--^  "  1  have  wet 
comnandof  these  eonvulsions  sa  Is  necessary."  Or:  "I  have  notMefeoneaandof  tbssi  rr 
nblone  inUal  is  aeeesasry."— SmsI.  tor.  *•  Oonversation  with  sneh  as  (w.  Mess  who)  hasw  » 
arts  Mof  polish  lifb."— iif.  "And  which  oesneC  be  silAsr  venr  Uvely  or  very  ' — ?r'-  "  'i  f— 
cor.  **  To  siieA  a  degree  aa  to  give  proper  names  to  rivers.' —Z>r.  Mmrmy  oor.  In  IIm  atoc 
overthrow  of  such  m  nsto  to  be  refbtmed."— AhvIov  cor.  **  But  still  so  much  of  it  is  retotoaL 
thai  it  greatly  injures  the  uaifomity  of  the  whole.'^— iVisetioy  oer.  itome  oi  tkem  have  gMt 
to  tneh  a  height  of  eatnTaganoe,  as  to  assert,"  At.— Id.  "A  Iseohsi  ie  eeafined,  sot  mnn  iIm 
n  merehant,  and  probably  not  to  much." — ..IMottcor.  **It  shall  net  be  (iwgiTen  bin,  niiitoih 
this  world,  nor  in  ths  world  to  come."  Or :  "  It  shall  not  be  fotgiven  him,  esCAcr  in  this  ee>li 
or  in  the  world  to  come." — Bible  cor.  "  Which  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so  sanguine  as  to  beps.^ 
fiwi^  cor.  "  For  the  torrent  of  the  voice  left  neither  time,  nor  power  in  the  orgsns,  to  shasefl* 
words  properly."— SAertfiafi  cor.  "  Tliat  he  nay  neither  unneoessarily  wsata  hta  voice  by 
teg  out  too  much,  nor  diminish  Ills  power  by  usmg  too  littls."— M  "  I  havs  retained  onlynA 
— ^pear  nest  agwaeble  to  the  neasares  at  analogy. "—X  tWMow  ear.    **Ha  is  n  to* 
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•dent  IndMlriou/*— Aqr  Mr.    "O^iMtiMi  amsiet  vUkir  wori*  w 
«im*«  Alt.  in. 

**  Such  iUtf  girli « love  to  dtat  ud  pl«f , 

Pwrre  no  ««re ;  thair  tim«  U  thron  awiLj."— TbMtt  oar. 
•*  VtM  is  «  mmiatcr  of  so  frightful  mien, 

7%at  to  iM  hatod  «U  bat  naods  b*  aaaa."— %PqM  «or. 
**  Jtwtkw  m«at  ^niah  tka  nbaUioua  dead  i 
Tot  psoislL  M  Mo*       shall  esotad."— JDtyiM  Mr. 

TTNDn  NoTB  Vm.— iHPBOFSft  Bllikh, 
"  TsAT,  WHOSX,  and  ab,  nlato  dtlur  to  petaoiu  or  to  tliiags."  Or  bottar  >— *•  ralata  m  wM  ta 
rtons  tu  to  thinn." — Sombom  eor.  *' WKtCB-snd  VHAt,  aa  adjeetiTOS,  reUte  aither  to  persona 
to  tbin^."  Or  better : — "  rvlato  to  persons  a*  mil  at  to  things." — Id.  "  Whether  of  a  pablle 
of  a  private  ia.tan"—AdamM  cor.  "  Which  are  included  among  both  the  pablie  ukd  tko  privata 
on^»."'— Id.  "  I  inisht  extract,  both  frmn  the  Old  and  from  tho  New  Testament,  nvaMrloaa 
uaplea  of  indaetion.*' — Id.  "  Many  verbs  are  nsed  both  in  an  active  and  ma  neater  aigniflea- 
iR."  Or  thus :  "  Haay  verba  are  used  m  both  an  active  and  a  neater  signification."— Z^wCA^ 
itr.  tt  al.  car.    "  lu  inflaenee  ia  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  ra  tAo  tasta 


performance  of  our  duty." — Mur.  and  Ing. 
ttice,  partieinating  the  properfira  both  of  pronoans  and  of  adjectives." — Siur,  *t  oL  eor,  **jPro- 
minat  atUoeHwm  have  tno  natttra  both  of  the  a^j^*^'^*  ^tl>* — f^rwteor.  Or: 
[Prononlnal  adjaotives]  partake  of  the  propertiM  of  both  a^jeetives  and  prenoons."— SHOte't 
'aiM.  p.  65.  "  nonominu  adjectives  are  a  kind  of  compound  part  of  speech,  partaking  the 
.tare  both  of  pronouns  and  of  tdjeotivai."— JVuttu^  cor.  "  Nouns  sra  used  either  in  the  sTngu- 
r  or  m  tim  plnral  number."  Or  parhi^  better  :  '*  Nouns  are  used  in  either  the  aingnlar  or  (A« 
oral  nambar."— />,  Blair  eor.   **  The  qontion  is  not,  whether  the  nominative  or  tho  accuaativa 

.particular 

■'iish^  manf 
.  rain  both 

.  the  just  and  on  tAo  oi^ast." — See  ifott.  v^  46.  *'A  foot  eanaista  either  of  two  or  of  three  aylla>- 
u." — D.  Blaireor.  '<Beeaase  they  participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  (j^conjone- 
ins." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  Surely,  Romans,  what  I  am  now  about  to  aay,  ought  neither  to  b« 
sitted,  nor  to  pass  wlthost  aotica."— Z>tM(M»  cor.  "  TheEr  lauguaga  frequanUy  amoanta,  not 
ily  to  bnd  aonsa,  but  la  mmtma«."—Kirikmm  eor.  "  HanM  ariMa  the  naeesu^  of  a  aoeial 
tte  to  man,  both  fbrthe  anfblding,  aod/N*  tike  exerting,  of  his  nobler  fuoltlaa."— SiUriAw 
r.  "  Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  m  of  the  feigned  kind."— £&>ir  eor.  **  Not  only  was 
terty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrsrv  power  teat  MX  in  its  heaviest  and  most  oppreulv* 
sight." — Id.  **  Thu  rule  ia  aUo  applieabla  both  to  verbal  Critios  and  to  Orammaclans.''— iffilw 
r.  Both  tha  nlM  and  Ala  escaptiona  nf  a  Ungwage  mnit  have  obuiaed  the  sanction  of  good 
age."— W. 

CHAPTER  X.  — PREPOSITIONS. 

COKBECnOKS  UNDEB  THE  NOTES  TO  RULE  ZXHL 
Undbb  Note  I.— Choiob  or  PmBPosirioitB. 
"  Yon  have  bcatowed  yoor  favours  upon  the  moat  deserving  persona."— ^Sie{/t  corrMM.  **  Sn^ 
riso  oftow  that,  and  ovtrtop  the  crowd,  ia  given  to  few."— Z>ir.  Blair  eor.  *'  TUa  [atao  la  a 
«d]  santenM  [,  and]  i^vaa  oeoasion  for  no  msterial  remark."— .B^r's  Rhet.  p.  203.  *' Thangh 
eero  endeavoura  to  gm  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  cOHtempb' 
nee."  Or. — **tonvesonM,^iTONraUaac«owtf  of  the  elder  CatOj"  &o. — Blaireor.  "Thechanga 
St  was  produced  w»  eloonenee,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  dialogue." — Id.  "  WiUumt  ear^ 
ily  attending  to  the  variation  which  they  make  in  the  idea." — Id.  "  All  on  a  andden,  you  are 
msported  into  a  lofty  palace." — Hatlitt  eor.  ."Alike  independeat  of  one  on  other."  Or :  "Alika 
lepend«nt  one  of  an  other."— Campbell  corf '  "  Yon  will  not  think  of  them  as  distinct  i 
ing  on  indaHBdantly  o^each  other." — Chanmaoeor.  "  Though  we  aay  totbpenrfow.a 
,  and  depemmmeeon,  we  say,  independent  of,  and  mdependentif/  of."—ChMrthiiJeor.  "lai 
tly  o^the  rest  of  the  sentence."— ZourfA's  Grain,  p.  80;  JSwcAonan's,  83;  BulHont'e,  110; 
turchiffe,  348.*  Because  they  stand  independent  <^  the  rest  of  the  sentence."— fVfi  cor. 
When  a  substantive  is  joined  with  a  participle,  in  BnglUh,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
itenee."— i^.  jlifaMMr..  "CoN/xiNcrtoit  comts from  the  two  Latin  woruon,  together,  and 
190.  to  i<4n."— ifsreAoNf  eor.  "  How  different  from  thia  is  the  life  of  Fulvial  "—Additon  eor. 
CovmiM  a  participle  or  adjective,  derived  ^roin  the  word  bm." — Atheor..  "But  I  would 

Sire  ^him,  what  an  office  is." — Bar^y  cor.  "  For  the  capacity  ia  brought  into  action." — Id. 
thia  period,  laaoaaito  and  taste  arrive  «<  purity."— IFefistor  wr.  "And,  should  you  not  aapiro 
(ar  diatiaetbn  in  the  mmUm  of  lettara.^'— JOtUom  ear.  "Delivering  you  up  to  tht 
ugognaa,  and  nito  priMMU."— IiiAf,  ul,  12.         that  ia  kept  fkom  Mliog  into  a  dUeh,  la  aa 

'  Msuy  enm^lee  sad  suthoiltlM  may  be  eitsd  In  bvonr  of  thsse  eorreetlons ;  u,"'ne  acM  tDil«lMod«ntl7  ef 
tlKn  ■sdatsDO*."— MMrmy'j  Jby,  It,  p.  223.  "  IndepeDdcntlj  □/  mnj  naeetHry  nlaUon.'*— Afamiy'*  Orim.  1, 
125.  "  Ind«)wadMitlr  d/thli jMeallar  mods  oT  eonatraetton."— atair'*  Rktt.  p.  418.  "  Indspnidmt  ^  the 
1  if  tha  peopls."—  WibttrrU  Suafs,  p.  IS.  "  Indtpradcnt  om  0/  ui  otlwr."— fibr^'j  Vwtt,  1,  84.  **  The 
lolUn  IsoftsBladHsadsBka/'UM  rMScf  tbsmtsim."— Xmum'j  ffram.p.  %.  «  8om  ssBlMiess  are  Ua- 
i4rat  ^easheltau.»— Mwnv'aemn.l.Sn.  "As  If  tt  mn  Inaspswtoni  ytt."— frisKhy'i  Ormm.  p.  Ma. 
Higiwlwl  ^appaaMBN  and  i^.->—mA  Bhei.  p.  U. 
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aumuB  or  amun  eKuauBi.— ur  zo  imuz. 


tnU  saTid,  u  be  that  fa  taken  out  of  one." — Barelsy  ear.  **  The  lieet  o/it  ta,di«T  afe  hat  a  mmt 

of  French  HcRronoU." — Addutm  cor.  "  These  U>t  ten  eiamplea  are  indeed  of  a  difTeTcnt  Batm 
from  the  former." — R.  Johnson  cor.  "  For  the  initiatton  oi  stadenta  into  the  principle  of  ite 
±<Qgliab  UtiEUfige."— i4nn.  Bm.  cor.  "  Rirhelieu  profited  by  every  cireomatuice  which  the  tta- 
Juncture  tftoTied  "— Bolittffbnk^  cor.  "In  the  natnra  of  drugs  and  planti,  the  miautke  a 
word  may  endanger  life," — Mvrchani't  Key,  p.  I89.  Or  better:  "  lit  mnming  drugs  or  fXaMt^m 
mittaka  a  word,  mav  endanger  iif*."—Murroy  eor.  "  In  order  to  the  carrying  ^  ita  arretal  part* 
into  execution."— Sytfor  ear.  *•  Hia  ahhommee  of  the  aaperatitians  figure." — Pritttlew.  "  Tkj 
prejudice  agaimt  my  cauae." — M.  *'  Which  is  found  in  every  species  of  liberty." — Hwm»  tar. 
**  la  «  hilly  region  on  the  north  of  Jericho." — Milmancor.  "Two  or  more  aingnlax' noiiM  eoqkA 
ly  A3IB  require  a  verb  or  pronoun  in  the  plural." — Letmu  cor. 

"  Books  iihould  to  one  of  these  four  ends  conduce, 
7h  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use."— i>et>Aam  cor. 

Ukdbb  Notb  II. — Two  Objects  ob  Horb. 
*'Tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  however,  soon  quarrelled  among  themsetTee  for  precedence."— On^. 
Mit.cor.  "The  diatinctioQi  ainona  the  principal  paru  of  speech  are  founded  in  nature. "— 
Welnter  cor.  "  I  think  I  now  understand  the  dinerence  between  the  active  verbs  and  timm 
which  are  passive  or  Main."— Infftnoll  cor.  "  Thus  a  figure  including  a  space  within  three  Kan,  is 
therealas  well  as  nominal  essence  of  a  triangle." — Lockecor.  't^emust  di^tingnish  between 
an  imperfect  phrase  and  a  simple  sentence,  and  b^wen  a  iimpie  tenimce  and  a  coiapoantt  sen- 
tence.' — Loiath,  Murray,  et  al.  cor.  "  The  Jews  are  strictly  forbidden  by  their  law,  to  czercua 
unury  toifforda  one  an  other."— .Sa^  cor.  "AH  tbe  writers  bave  distinguiahed  themarlvn  anuwt 
themielcet." — Addtaon  cor.  "  This  expression  also  better  *ecure«  tbe  aystematie  nnifbrmity  ^ 
the  three  cases." — Nvtting  cor,  "  When  two  or  more  infinitivet  or  clauses  an  connectod  dia/tina- 
iv^  at  the  9id(ieeU  1^ an  affirmation,  the  verb  most  be  singular." — Jaudon  cor.  ■*  Several  coobs 
or  pronouns  twether  in  the  same  ease,  require  a  comma  after  each ;  [except  the  la^tt,  whicli  miut 
sometimes  be  followed  by  a  greater  point.]"— D.  Blair  cor.  "  The  difference  between  one  vartl 
tmd  an  other  is  produced  by  opening  the  mouth  differently,  and  placing  the  tongue  in  a  tfiffereirt 
manner  for  each." — Churchiu  cor.  "Thus  feet  composed  of  syltablen,  being  pronounced  with  a 
■enslble  interval  between  one  foot  endm  other,  make  a  more  lively  impression  than  cmn  be  made 
by  a  continued  sound." — Kamei  cor.  "The  superlative  degree  implies  a  eomparison.  mmwCuus 
between  two.  but  gentraVy  amnng  three  or  more." — SmuM  cor.  **  They  are  used  to  mark  a  dts- 
Unction  amatg  Hrreral  objects."- LevfRW  cor. 

Unrbb  Notb  III. — OmsatON  of  PBsrotmoxa. 
"This  would  have  been  leM  worthy  o/'notiee." — Churchiil  cor.  "  But  I  parsed  It,  aa  a  Ubiag 
miwoclhv  of  my  notice."— IfCTfsr  coi*.  "  Which,  in  cnmpliment  to  me,  perhaps  you  may  one 
day  thinx  woriny  of  y-yar  attention."— But;^  cor.  "  To  think  this  small  present  wurthy  of  an 
introduction  to  the  ynung  ladies  of  your  very  elegnut  establishment." — la.  "  There  are  bat  1 
fcw  miles  0/  portufie."— Jefferson  cor.  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  our  monntaine  are  not  sob- 
ttrr,"— Id,  '*  It  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter."*— /<t.  "  Entering  a  hill  a  qnaxter  oc 
half  ofa  mile." — Id.  "And  herself  seems  passing  to  on  awful  disaolulion.  whose  issne  il  is  nat 
given  to  human  foresight  to  scan." — Id.  "  It  was  of  a  spheroidical  form,  abovi  forty  feet  us  di- 
ameter at  tbe  base,  and  had  been  about  twelvefeet  jfialtltude."— U.  "Before this,  itwascovocd 
with  trees  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter;  and,  round  the  base,  there  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet 
in  depth  and^iw  m  width."— 7t2.  *■  Then  thou  mayif  eat  grapes  to  thy  fill,  at  thineown  pleamre." 
—Biole  cor.  "  Then  he  brouRht  me  back  by  the  way  of  the  gate  of  the  outward  sanetoary."— 
"  They  will  bless  God,  that  he  has  peopled  onehalfoftheworld  with  a  race  of  freemen." — IFslsttr 
eor.  "Of  what  use  can  these  words  be,  till  their  meaning  is  known  ? " — Tbtcn  cor.  "  The  tcati 
of  the  Arabs  now  are  black,  or  ofa  very  dark  colour." — The  Ftiend  eor.  "  They  may  not  be  aa- 
worthy  of  tbe  attention  of  young  men." — Kirkhamcor,  "  The  pronoun  that  la  frequently  ip- 
plied  to  persons  as  well  aa  to  things." — Merchant  cor.  "And  '  who  '  is  in  the  same  case  thtt 
*  man '  is  in."—SarJ>om  cor.  "  He  saw  a  flaming  stone,  apparently  about  four  feet  in  diameter."— 
Th*  Friend  cor.  "Fliny  informs  us,  that  this  stone  was  of  the  site  of  a  cart." — Id.  "Seaets 
was  about  twenty  yeara  of  age  in  the  fifth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Jews  were  expelled  fnm 
SMUt."—L'Batraneteor.  I  ms  prevented,^om  reading  a  letter  which  would  have  oadceeiftd 
me."— HawAMWorM  en*.  "  If  the  problem  can  be  solved,  we  may  be  pardoned the  inacesney 
of  Its  demonstration."— BoofA  cor.  "  The  army  must  of  necessity  be  the  school,  not  of  hoooar, 
but  of  effeminacy. "—Dr.  Brown  cor.  "  Afraid  of  the  virtue  of  a  nation  in  its  opposing  of^aA 
measures : "  or, — "  in  its  ojyioaition  to  bad  measnres."— /d,  "  The  uniting  of  tiiera  in  vaiioai 
ways,  so  as  to  form  words,  would  be  easy." — Gardinw  eor.  •>  I  might  be  excused  from  lakiaf 
any  more  notice  of  it." — Wataon  cor.  "  Watch  therefore ;  for  ye  know  not  at  what  boor  year 
Lord  will  come."— Bible  cor.  "  Here,  not  even  infants  were  spared  )iraTC  the-eword."— iT/teBw* 
eor.  "  To  prevent  men  from  turning  aside  tofaite  modes  of  worship."^/oAtt  Alien  eor.  "  Ooi 
expelled  them  from  the  garden  of  Eden." — Burder  cor.  "  Nor  could  he  refrain  /rem  expresnaft 
to  tbe  senate  the  agonies  of  his  mind." — Home  eor.    "  Who  now  so  strennonsly  opposes  tk« 

E ranting  to  him  of  any  new  powers." — Dtmcancor.  "  That  the  laws  of  the  censors  haTsbaniskcd 
im^m  the  toinm.'—Id.  '•  We  read  not  that  he  was  degraded  Jrom  bis  oAer  m  any  otbtr 
way."— Bmv^y  cor.  "  To  allfo  whom  these  presents  shall  eomst  gr«tiBg."-^gfMlajhiMiii  or. 
*•  On  the  1st  ^  August,  183*."— Rit.  pari.  eor. 

"  Whether  you  had  not  some  time  In  yonr  lih 
Err'd  in  tnia  point  on  which  you  eensorc  him."— iSShnL  cor. 

•ntepreposttlan  o/whtoh  JrtEermi  urn  btHm  otmtt,  appears  tone  to  be  nielcss.  ItdesanotgOTemassiBl 
«UBm«l«f',snd  is  tbanfors  no  substitute  tor  Oia  ia  whioh  I  sapiNMs  to  bswaadnit;  and,  as  (be  MpmMsasM 
SSHMt»besaflUsntbstv*sn«faad/Hf,l«m|tU>S4f.  »e)niKlMTluiabs«brtsir-4.Jta»n. 
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TTicDitii  Note  IV.— Op  Nbediwb  PaspOBmom.  ^ 
"And  tbe  apoatles  tnd  eldm  came  together  to  considrr  this  mutter  "—Barclay  ear. ;  also 
Sets.  "Adjectives,  in  onr  lansiiRge,  have  neither  case,  nor  gender,  nor  number ;  the  onlj  Tnria* 
ion  they  hare,  is  romparison."~AieAo»an  cor.  *"  It  is  to  von  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  priv- 
letie ; '  that  is,  '  To  yuu  an  I  indebted ; '  or.  *  It  it  ynu  to  Whom  I  am  indebted.*  "-^Sanborn  eer. 
'  UooXB  i"  a  common  noun,  of  (be  third  nerson,  plural  number,  and  neuter  gender."— /M^ersoU 
or.  "  Bbothee's  it  a  common  notm,  at  the  third  person,  singular  nunober,  masculine  grnder, 
lid  possessive  cHse." — Mttrray  cor,  Vibttje'b  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
inmber.  [neuter  gender,]  and  posRessive  case."— /if,  "When  the  authorities  on  one  side  greatly 
ire  ponderate,  it  is  Tain  to  oppose  the  prevailing  UKatce."— 6'amjide//  and  Mitrrayeor.  "A  captain 
'f  a  troop  of  banditti,  had-a  mind  to  be  plundering  lUime." — CoUiercor.  "And,  notwithstanding 
tn  rerbal  power,  we  have  added  the  to  and  other  signs  of  exertion."— Boo^A  eor.  "  Some  of  these 
ituations  are  termed  cases,  and  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the  noun,  tn  ttead  of  separate 
rotds :  "  or,'—"  and  not  by  separate  words."— /<tf.  "  Is  it  such  a  faat  that  I  have  chosen,  that  a 
aan  should  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day,  and  bow  down  bis  bead  like  a  bulruxh  ?  "—Bacon  eor.  Cnm- 
tare  Ita.  Wiii,  S.  "And  ihis  fir»t  emotion  comes  at  last  to  be  mwaltened  bj  the  accidental  in 
(aoio^the  neeesnrr  antecedent."— IKaylmil  cor.  "About  the  same  time,  i^e  snt^Jiuitlun  of 
he  Moors  was  completed." — Balbi  eor.  **  Oc»d  dtvlded  between  the  light  and  the  darkness."— 
^tirifercor.  "  Nutwiifasianding  this,  we  are  not  a^HiiiHt  outward  significations  of  honour."— 
Barclay  eor.  "  Whether  these  words  and  prnctices  of  Job's  Mends,  oi^hl  to  be  our  rule."— /(J. 
'  Such  verb  cannot  admit  on  objective  case  after  it."— LotcfA  «>r.  "  For  which,  Oodia  nnwtisibly 
iTinishing  these  nations." — C.  LeiHt  cor,  "In  this  respect,  Tasao  yields  to  no  p«*t,  except 
lomer"— B&itr  eor,  "  Notwiihfltanding  the  numerous  panegyrics  on  the  anefent  English 
iberty."—At(nM eor.  "Their  effoits  seemed  to  anticipate  the  spirit  which  becuna  m  general 
jftwwaids."— /dL 

Vkobr  Note  V.— The  Placimq  of  the  Words. 
•*  Bnt  how  short  o^its  excellency  are  my  expressions  !  " — Baxter  cor.  "In  bis  style,  there  Is  k 
cnarksble  union  ofharmnny  with  ease."— Btatr  cor.  "  It  disposes  0/ the  Hght  snd  vhade  Mtht 
nost  srtiflcial  manner,  that  every  thing  may  be  vitwed  to  the  best  advantage."— Af.  "A'or 
Tevity,  Aristotle  too  hold^  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers."- /(j.  "In  an  introdne- 
ion,  correctness  o/expression  should  be  carefully  studird."- /d.  "In  laying  down  a  method, 
•»«  ou!fA<  above  aU  things  to  «(Wy  precision."— id.  "Which  shall  make  on  the  mind  the  im- 
)reBsiiin  of  something  tnat  is  one,  whole,  and  entire." — Id.  "At  the  tame  lime,  tbrre  are  tn  the 
Jdyssey  tome  defects  which  must  be  acknonlec^d."  Or:  "At  the  same  time,  it  mum  b«  ao> 
inbwledged  Mof  there  are  some  defects  in  the  Odyisey."— M.  **In  the  concluding  hooks,  how- 
ever, there  are  beauties  of  the  tragic  kind."— iif.  *•  These  fonni  of  conrersatioD  multiplied  by 
l('grees,and  grew  troublesome,"— JfamM,  El.  of  Crit.  ii.  44.  "When  she  has  made  her  own 
huice,  she  sends, ^or  form's  sake,  a  cong^-d'-^lire  to  her  friends."— /d.  ii,  46.  "  Let  us  endeavour 
o  eatablish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  him  who  holds  tn  his  band  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation." 
-Spectator  cor. ;  bIho  Kamet.  "  Next  to  this,  the  measuro  most  frequent  in  English  poetry,  is 
hat  of  eight  syllables." — Blair  eor,  "To  introduce  ss  great  a  varirty  of  cadences  as  possifile," 
-Jatniemsn  cor.  "  He  addressed  to  them  several  exhortations,  suitable  to  their  circumstunces." 
—Murray  cfir.  <*  Habits  0/° temperance  and  self-denial  must  be  acquired."— /d.  "In  reducing 
0  practice  the  rules  prescribed." — Id.  "  But  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound  together,  as 
o  make  *ipon  the  iniud  the  impreaatoa  of  one  object,  notof  many."— BfafraMtJAtr.  cor,  EitoiE 
yith  respect  to  the  use  of  thall  and  ww,  ait  sometimea  committed  by  the  most  distingoisbed 
rrirtrt."— AT.  Butler  cor. 


CHAPTER  XI.— PR0MISCU0T7S  EXEBGISES. 

COREECriONS  OP  THE  PROMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES. 

Lessok  I.— Axt  Paktb  of  Speech. 
"  Soeh  a  one,  Ibeliew,  touts  will  be  proved  to  he.  "—Peet  md  Farman  cor.  "  Of  the  distinction 
letwmt  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  taue,  it  may  beobserred,"  &o,—L.  AinneortA  cor.  "The 
ubject  is  cerutnly  worthy  o/"  con«i deration. "—M  "By  this  means,  all  ambiguity  snd  contro- 
eny  on  thie point  arc  avoitUd." — BuUiont  eor,  "The  perfect  particisle,  in  English,  has  both 
n  active  and  a  passive  signification."  'Better:  "The  perfect  parlicipie,  in  English,  has  aom#- 
ijNM  an  active,  and  tometimet  a  passive,  signification." — Id.  "Tlrt  old  house  ka$  at  length 
alien  down." — Id,  "  The  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons,  constitute  the  Ennlish  form  of  gOT« 
mment." — Id.  "The  TeTb  in  the  sinuular  agrees  with  the  person  next  to  it."  Belter:  "  The 
erb  agrees  tn  person  with  that  which  it  next  to  it." — Id.  "  Jane  fniind  Seth's  gloves  in  /ohms'* 
iml." — O.  C  Felton  eor.  "Charlet'B  task  is  too  grest."— /<i^  "  The  cnnjugaiinn  of  a  verb  is 
he  n*ming  of  its  several  mooda,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persotts,  tn  regular  order."— Id.  "  The 
OM^-remsmfreretf  beggar  was  his  guest." — Id.  "Participles  refer  M  nouns  or  pronouns." — Id. 
*  F  has  a  uniform  sound,  in  every  position,  except  in  or."  Better :  "  F  has  one  unvaried  sound. 
It  every  position,  except  In  m."-—E.J.  HaUodteor.  There  are  three  genders;  the  masculine,  the 
eminine,  and  tke  neuter."- Af.  "  When  so  and  that  occur  together,  sometimes  the  particle  to 
s  taken  as  an  adverb."— /tf.  "  The  definition  of  the  articles  sAoim  that  they  modify  [the  import 
f]  the  ward*  to  which  they  belong."^/d.  "  The  auxiliary,  shall,  will,  or  should  is  implied." 
-Id.  ".Sn^/s-rAymcd  trochaic  omiu  the  final  short  syllable."— Sroicn'f  Intt,  p.  237-  "Aoree- 
Afu  to  this,  we  read  of  names  being  blotted  out  of  Ond's  book."— Binder,  Haltoek,  and  Wtbiter 
or.  "  The  first  person  is  that  tehiek  donalei  the  spsoiUr."- /nsl.  p.  82.  "Aco^nt  is  the  laying  0/ 
:  peealinr  stress  of  the  voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word."—!..  Uurrmft  Qram.p, 
30 ;  JWtow'f ,  134.  "TIemM'f  hone irHoanght."—fMtoii eor.  "YoniMnlaved.^'— lif.  "The 
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nomlnatiTe  «nd  <A«  objective  end  »Uk»."—T.  Smith  eer.  "TbtMonkrtof 
of  lubsUntires,  are  two,  the  sinfruUr  tnd  tke  plontt." — Id.  "J  is  caUtd  tbe  |wotiDaa  of  Ike 
flnt  person,  btcaut  it  *tj>retent$  the  person  spcKking."—^VtM(  «or.  **Tb*  •ssentUI  alameatarf 
the  phrase  art  an  intiansitiTe  serundiTe  and  nn  adjective." — HaxtH  cor.  "  WtaUk  is  no  jaatifia- 
tion  for  incfa  impudence." — Id.  *'That  ha  toot  a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  is  not  doobted." — Id. 
"Fiahing  \a  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitant*. "-^/rf.  "  The  chief  emploTment  of  tkc  ia- 
habiunts,  is  tha  oaichins  of  flah."— /if.  The  cold  weather  did  not  prevent  Uie  woHt  Jnm  hmt  ' 
finished  at  the  time  apecifled/'— /rf.  "  The  num't  former  viciousness  eaoaed  Ann  to  hi  sacpeeM 
of  this  crime."— /tf.  "  But  person  and  number,  appliod  to  verbs,  maan  certain  temunations."— 
BarrMeoT.  "  Robert /eiM  a  tree." — Id.  " Charlee raised  Ammm^ up."— id.  "It  might  ast 
be  a  useless  waste  of  time."— /d.  "  Neither  will  you  have  that  implicit  faith  ia  th«  writing 
works  of  others,  which  cAorocteriMi  the  vulgar." — Id.  "I  is  <tf  the  first  person,  b««uiM  it  dt- 
notes  the  speaker." — Id.  "  I  would  refer  the  student  to  ^ei^soi  tfotts'sLogio." — Id.  "  Uedgc'ii 
WatU't,  Kirwin's,  and  CoUud'a  Lorio-"— Parser  m»d  Fox  cor,  "  Letters  that  mmk»  a  Ml  sai 
parfent  sound  of  themselves,  are  called  vow^.**  Or:  'TAe  letters  wkieh  make,"  fte. — CWlr 
eor.  *■  It  has  both  a  sinnutar  and  a  plural  ooMtruetion."- /d.  *'  For  h«  b«ioid$  (or  heiMtIk) 
thy  beams  no  more." — Id..  Cartho§t.  *■  To  this  sentiment  the  Committee  Aom  the  candoar  to  is- 
dine,  as  it  will  appear  by  their  atimmiag'^." — Macphentm  eor.  "This  rtditeea  the  poiat  tt 
issue  to  a  narrow  compus."—/d.  "  Since  the  English  lat  foot  upon  the  vn.\."~BtUm  eor,  "Tha 
arrangement  of  its  diSerent  parts  m  easily  retained  bj  the  memonr." — BUty  cor.  **  The  word! 
employed  are  the  most  appropriate  that  could  have  been  selected." — Id.  "  To  prevent  it  fiw» 
launohinx  I " — Id.  '•  Webster  has  been  followed  in  preference  to  others,  where  Aa  differs  tnm 
them."  Or :  "  Wabater'M  Orammar  has  been  followed  in  preference  to  others,  where  it  diBoia  Cnn 
them." — Frateaeor.  "Exclamation  and  interrogation  are  often  mistaken tAe  one  Ar  tAsethct.'* 
— AicAanaii  «or.  "When  all  nature  is  hushed  in  sleep,  and  nrithet  love  nog  guilt  faqprtto  Yimh.*' 
—FoUomeor.  Or  thus 

"  When  all  nature  *a  hasb'd  aaleep. 
Nor  lore,  an  g^t,  iolA  vigiU  keep." 

Lebsoit  II. — Atrr  Par-to  or  Spbsch. 

"A  F4)rt(/!sr  and  a  Poet  are  two  different  things."— Brt^A^Zond  cor.  "Thoet  qoalitics  wiR 
ariaa  from  the  waU-ejarauinf  of  the  auttject."— /oL  '*  Therefore  the  explanation  of  itmroBX  Is 
not  nofwed  hera."— luMOH  eor,  "  When  cmphadi  or  pathos  ti  necessary  to  be  ex  pressed."— Aae- 
pirajf  eor.  *'  Whether  this  mode  of  punetuation  is  correct,  or  whether  it  ia  proper  to  close  the 
sentanoe  with  the  mark  of  admiration,  mty  be  made  a  ouestion."— 7<f.  "  But  not  every  writer 
-in  those  days  vna  thus  correct." — Id.  "  The  sounds  oi  A,  in  Eniillsh  orthoepy,  are  no /evtf 
than  four." — Id.  "  Our  present  oc»de  of  rules  ia  thought  to  be  sencrally  correct."  Or :  **  T%c  ndta 
im  onr  present  code  are  thought  to  be  generally  correct."— /a.  "To  prevent  it  from  nauBg 
into  an  other." — Id.  "ShaJc^More,  perhaps,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  that  England  has  pro- 
dnoed."— /d.  *'  This  I  will  illustrate  by  example ;  but,  befora  dwig  mo,  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
may  be  necessary."'— Ttf.  "All  such  are  entitled  to  two  accents  each,  and  some  of  thM  to  tn 
Mcents  nearly  equal."— /d.  "  But  some  cases  of  the  kind  are  so  plain,  that  no  one  neesb  to  es- 
erdse  fw,  need  exercise)  bis  ^rwf^ratan^  therein." — Id.  "I  have  Jbrioma  to  use  the  word."— 
Id.  "  Tlie  proposition*.  ■  He  may  study,'  ■  He  might  study,'  '  Ue  eonld  study,'  afirm  n  atality 
or  power  to  study." — E.  J.  HaUoei  cor.  "  The  divisions  of  the  tenses  have  oeeaswned  Rrwaasai- 
rians  nuieh  tmnble  and  perplexity." — Id.  "  By  adopting  a  familiar,  inductive  method  of  pce- 
amtlng  this  subject,  one  may  rander  it  highly  attractive  to  young  learners."—-  IFsUi  eor.  "  The 
deflnibons  and  rules  of  different  grammarians  were  carefully  compared  with  Ofi« on  other :  "  or— 
"  OM  with  an  other." — Id.  "  So  a*  not  wholly  to  prevent  some  tound  front  issuing." — Sharidam 
oor.  "  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  not  yet  noticed." -^Id.  " '  It  is  tad,'  'iTiaatranga'  Ac^aoemU 
•xprtu  only  that  tha  thing  is  su,  strange,  ftc."— H'etf-wttAfrs  eor.  "  The  wtnsiag  ia  eaeiex  An 
the  imsernng  of  a  conquest."— &m«.  "  The  United  States  Jind  thamaeheea  the  owmt*  of  a  vast 
region  of  country  at  the  west." — H.  Matmeor.  "Ope  or  more  letters  placed  befwe  a  word  arva 
prefix  "— S.  W.  Clark  cor.  "  One  or  more  letters  added  tp  a  word,  ars  a  Sofflx." — Id.  "Tm 
(Aw-df  of  my  hair  Aat»  fallen  off."  Or:  " Hy  hair  has,  two  thirds  of  it,  fallen  off." — Id.  "'S*s- 
pectiag'  describes  <u,  tha  apaakara,  by  expressing,  ineidentally,  an  act  of  oun." — Id.  **  DeaicT) 
predictions  are  now  oAoHt being  fulfilled."  Or  thus:  *' Daniel'a  predictions  arenow  raeeietfltftiUir 
ftafiUmaU."—Id.  "  UU  MAoAinA^  entitles  him  to  refipeot."—/(l.  "  I  doubted  wAeCAerAe  A^ksa 
a  soldier."- /<d.  *<  The  Uking  ^  a  madman*a  sword  to  p^arent  Am  from  doing  miscltier,  eaBsot 
be  regnrded  as  a  robbtry."—ta.  "  I  thought  it  to  be  him ;  bnt  it  was  not  ha,"— Id,  **  It  was  ast 
/  that  you  saw." — Id.  "  Not  to  know  what  happened  before  yon  iMrs  bom,  ia  alwava  to  be  a 
boy." — Id.  "  How  long  leere  yon  going?  Three  dava."— /<!.  "The  qaalifyiag  adjective  ia 
placed  next  to  the  noun.^'— M  "All  went  but  I."—fd,  "  This  ia  a  paieiog  of  their  own  lia> 
guage,  and  not  nf  the  antbo^s."— IPetti  ear.  "Tlow  aottaa  whkh  denote  mues,  are  of  the 
online  gender."  vr :  "  Nouns  that  denote  malea,  are  of  the  masculine  gender."— fKeOi,  Js«t  Mi. 
*'  Thota  nouns  which  denote  females,  are  of  the  feminine  gender."  Or :  **  Nmina  thai  denote  fe- 
males, are  of  the  Reminine  gender." — WeOa,  lata  Ed.  "  When  a  comparison  ameno  mon  Ihsa 
two  objects  of  the  same  class  la  expressed,  the  aoperlative  degree  is  onployed.'' — Waiktar. 
*<  Where  if  or  f  ^oei  before,  the  additional  letter  d  or  t,  in  this  contracted  form,  eoalaataa  iate  ma 
letter  with  the  radical  dor  f."—-/^.  JoAmson  cor.  "  Write  words  which  will  show  what  kind  olhtma 
you  live  in— what  kind  of  book  you  hold  in  your  hand-^hat'kind  of  di^  it  ia." — WaUtor.  "One 
word  °<  more  ore  often  joined  to  nouns  or  pronouns  to  modify  Uieir  meaning." — Id,  '•Goad  is  aa 
adjective ;  it  explains  tha  quality  or  character  of  every  person  to  whom,  ot  thing  to  which.  It  b 
applied."  Or: — ''of  every  person  or  thing  that  it  is  applied  to." — U,  "A  great  public  as  w^as 
private  advantage  arises  Urom  every  one's  devoting  of  himself  to  that  ooeopatian  irtiieh  he  pM- 
fan,  and  for  which  he  is  specially  fitted."— IPi^lnuL  ITefte,  and  WoUear.  »  There  wae  a  d«ts 
>W  him  to  r«e0Mr,Us  teuea."  Or:  "There  wu  auuaee  that  ho  mi^/teamr  Ui  mmm.^ 
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IFaA  ofirf  itoroitlay  bor.  "  This  ratj  b«  known  1^  ih»tib^>iefof  taf  conneethtg  word  {mmedUtelT 
pr«c*ding  it" — Wtld  eor.  "  There  are  irreftnlBT  expmsions  occHionally  to  be  met  with,  whtett 
ussga,  or  cuatom,  rather  than  an&lng7,Mneftoiw." — Id,  '*  He  add^d  an  anecdote  of  Quin  relieving 
TbftnuOD  from  prison."  Or:  "He  added  an  anecdote  of  Qutn  aa  reliering  Thumaon  from 

Jiriaon."  Or  :  "He  added  an  anecdote  of  Quin'a  relieving  o/'  Thomion  from  prison."  Or  better : 
'  He  aUo  told  Aoto  Quin  relitv^d  Thomson  from  prison." — Id.  "  The  d«lly  Uoonr  of  her  handi 
proetiree  for  her  all  thatia  necestarr." — Id.    Thai  it  it  I,thou/d  m%kt  ao  thngK  In  jour  deter- 
mination."— Hart  ear.    "  The  classification  of  words  into  what  an  oalled  the  Parts  of  Speech." 
—WM  eor.    "  Sneh  Hcensea  mmj  be  cxplalBed  tanomg  what  art  nanallr  termed  Funirea.^'— leL 
"  Liberal,  not  lavish,    kind  Nature's  kand/'—BtuUSB. 
"  They  fnll  laeceesiTc,  ud  attcoeasive  fiae."— Pkyw. 

LsuoH  in. — Amr  Pabts  of  Spkboh. 
"A  ^gnre  of  EtTmolnip' is  on  Intentional  deviation  ^rorn  the  nnnal  form  of  a  word." — 3e« 
Browni'i  IfUtitvU$,  p.  32».  "A  FiRore  of  Svntaz  is  an  intentional  deviation  from  the  aaml  con> 
atruction  of  a  word." — See  Brown't  Intt.  p.  2S0.  *'  Synecdoche  is  the  naming  of  the  whole  of  oi^ 
tMing  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole/'— IKeM  ear.  "Apoetrophe  ia  •  turning -off*  from  the 
regular  coarse  of  the  suhject,  to  addreaa  some  person  or  thing."--/rf.    "  Even  yountt  p«pils  will 

Eerform  such  ezercisea  with  surprising  interest  and  facility,  and  will  nnooneelonily  gain,  in  a 
tie  time,  more  knowledao  of  the  structare  of  langtiage.  than  fAey  can  aoquire  hj  a  billing  of 
several  years  in  the  usnal  routine  of  parsing."— /a-  ''A  few  nlet  of  eonatmction  are  employed 
In  thia  part,  to  guide  the  m^l  in  the  exercise  of  ptraing/'— /A  ><  The  name  of  any  person* 
ohjee^  or  thing,  that  esa  be  thought  of,  or  spoken  of,  is  a  nonn."— /A  "A  dot,  rtsemDllng  oar 
period,  is  used  between  every  two  wordt,  as  well  as  at  the  oloae  of  eoM  rem. "—If'.  liaff  tor. 
**  The  eaating  of  types  in  matrices  was  invented  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  in  14A3." — Id.  "  On  pe rut- 
ins it,  he  said,  that,  so  far  [woa  if]  from  showing  the  prisoner's  guilt,  [that]  It  positively  estah- 
lisned  hia  Innocence." — Id.  "  By  printing  the  nominative  and  verb  in  lulio  letten,  m  thnll 
muMt  the  reader  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance."— /if.  "  It  is  well,  no  doabt,  to  avoid  nnneet^ 
Mrr  words." — Id.  "7  meeting  a  friend  the  other  day,  he  said  to  mo,  '  Where  are  you  going  ?  * " 
—Id.  "  To  John,  apples  mra  first  denied;  then  tan/  wmrt  promised  to  Mm;  then  t/tey  mt* 
^hni  to  Mm."-~'Lmau$  eer.  "Admission  was  denied  A(ni."—IF«tfa«or.  "A  pardon  woeotfcred 
toMem."— Umrmy'a  Orammar,  Svo.p.  183.  "A  new:^oMo  was  this  day  shown  me."— DaneAi, 
W«btter,  Fhuee,  M.aa  H^eld.eor.  "TAott  nouns  or  pronouns  whioh  denote  males,  are  of  the  ma»> 
eoUne  gander." — S.  S.  Grmm  cor.  "  Ttaere  are  three  degreee  of  comparieon :  the  positiTCf  ftW 
comparative,  and  tko  superlative."— Jif.  "  The  first  two  refer  to  dtreotlon ;  the  third  r^w  to 
loenlity."— Id.  **  Ths  following  are  somo  of  the  verbs  whidi  lake  n  diteot  and  on  indireet  mjoet." 
—Id.  <*  I  was  not  awsre  that  kt  woe  the  jndge  of  the  aupreme  eourt"— /d.  "An  indlreet  qnes- 
tion  may  refer  to  any  of  the  five  eleraenu  ofa  declarative  •«ntenot."—M.  "  I  am  not  sore  that  be 
will  be  present."— /fl^.  "  We  left  JVno  York  on  Tuesday."— /d.  •<  He  left  tha  city,  aa  ho  told  me, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ateamer." — Id.   "  We  told  him  that  he  most  leave  us ,-  "«■<■  We  told  him 


took  place  at  our  friend  Sir  Joshua  IUjfiiobU'M."—Id.  "  The  mannn  in  ichich  a  yonog  iady  mmg 
employ  herself  uaefuUy  in  rending,  will  be  the  aubjeet  of  onoCAer  paper." — Id.  "  Tory  little  time 
is  neceoBSry  (br  J<AMOn  to  eonetude  a  treaty  with  the  bookseller." — Id.  '*  My  father  in  not  now 
aiek ;  but  if  he  were,  your  services  would  be  welcome." — CAandicr'a  Common  School  Oram.,  £d, 
^  1847,  p.  79-  "B^ort  we  begin  to  write  or  apeak,  we  ought  to  flx  in  our  minds  a  clear  conoep* 
tMnttftbetadtobealmednt?'— SJoirear.  "  Length  of  dan  m  in  her  right  band ;  and,  fai  her 
Itfthnnd,  wwriofaeonndbononr."— SeeiVpseria,  ill,  16.  "  The  seUve  sad  Me  passivo  present  es- 
proes  dit^reot  ideas."— AuWona  cor.  "An  Improper  DmlktAena,  {tomcttmm  calUd a  Digraph.)  U 
0.  diphttaongin  which  only  one  of  the  vowela  t»  sounded."— FowW  cor.  (See  0.  Brnwn'a  dofi. 
nition.)  "The  real  origin  of  the  words  it  to  be  sought  in  ths  Latin." — FetoUr  eor,  "  What  sort 
of  alphabet  the  Oothic  langusges  pooaeoa,  we  know ;  what  eort  of  alphabet  they  reouire,  we  eaa 
determine."- /d.  "  The  Bonic  alphabet,  whether  borrowed  or  invented  by  the  early  Ootha.  isa>r 
grraier  antiquity  than  either  the  oideat  Ttutonio  or  the  Mcaoo-Ooihio  a^tiuAct."—Id.  "  Com- 
mon to  the  Masculine  and  Neuter  Gendere." — Id,  "  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  his  was  common  to 
both  tbo  Masculine  and  tAo  Neuter  timder."— /d.  "  When  time,  number,  or  dimension,  it  apecl- 
fled,  the  adjective  follows  the  aubstantive." — Id,  "  Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxiona  fear,  /»- 
eodea  thy  bounda."— /d.  "  To  Brighton,  the  Pavilion  lenda  a  latA-and-plattcr  grace."— FetpJir 
sw.  "From this eonsidnntion,  /AaM7*twiitoN«(iMbatonepetsoa,tlkeTHlfto."— X>.C'..ilJtaacM'. 
"  For  it  aeema  to  gnsrd  and  ehsrlsB 
^E'ea  the  waywnm  dntamer  wte;"— Aiew.  eor. 


CHAPTER  Xn.  —  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

COKBXCnONS  UNDSR  ALL  THE  PRECEDING  BULES  AND  KOTES. 
LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 
"And  they  took  stones,  and  made  a  heap." — Alobe's  BiBUt ;  Otn.  xxxi,  4S.   "And  I  do  know 
many  fools,  that  atand  in  better  place." — iAak.  cor.    "  It  ia  a  atrong  antidote  to  the  turbulence 
of  paeaion,  and  tht  violenee  of  pursuit."— Kwnes  eor.    "  The  word  rbvb  may  admit  of  either  n 
aiagi^w  or  e  plural  application." — IPrigAtcor.   "  He  haa  gained  a  fair  and  honourable  reputa* 

•  Mamr,  Junlsaon,  and  etbsie,  havetUa  detnlUea  with  llia  article  •*«,"  and  the  eoniBa,  hot  viUmni  Ow 
kyfta : ''AMUMU  Is  •  MriMv  i!f  ft«B  lbs  la^ilsi  eoiKMi"  fte.  ■»  asm  ndae 
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tion."— /d.    "  Thrr*  are  two  general  form^.  called  tlie  wlema  and  the  famiUar  a^le."    Or  :— 
<'  called  the  aolemn  and  familiar  9tif'M."—SMioni  cor.   '•  Neitber  the  article  not  the  preposttiM 
can  be  omitted.*' — Wright  ear.  "A  cloie  uuloa  ia  alao  obtnrable  between  tbe  eabjaactiTe  ul 
the  |H)tentiat  mood" — Id.    "  Should  we  reader  aemce  equ^tlly  to  a  friend,  m  oeiithbuar,  aad  a 
enemy?" — Id.    "  Till  o  habit  i»  obtained,  of  aspirating  strongtr." — Sheridatt  cor.  "Thwei* 
a  uniform,  steady  a«e  of  the  inme  f  igna."— 7d.   "A  traveller  remarks  most  of  the  objects  ncAiek 
he  sees."— j'lmtuon  eor,    "  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  London  standa  ?  Thnm." 
—G.  B.   "  We  someliiMS  find  the  lait  line  of  a  couplet  or  a  triplet  stretched  oat  to  twdn 
ayllablsa." — Adtm  cor.    "The  nouns  which  follow  active  verbs,  are  not  in  the  nominattv*  east.* 
— Blair  cor.   "  It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  speak  plainly  of  the  wrongs  which  Kood  men  perpetrala." 
—ChaHniitg  cor.    "7*^6  gathering  of  riches  is  a  pleasant  torment."— £>.  CiAbcor.    *' It  ia  wmth 
being  quoted."   Or  better:  "  It  is  worth  quoting."— Co^ffn'<^«  cor.   "  CouxciL  is  a  nonn  whi^ 
admits  of  a  eingulitr  and  a  plural  form."—  Wright  cor.    *'  To  exhibit  the  connexioa  between  tbc 
Old  TeatameiU  and  the  New." — Keith  cor.   "An  apostrophe  discovers  the  omission  of*  letter  et 
q^lettors."— Gigr  cor.   "  Be  ia  immediately  ordiUned,  or  rather  acknowledged,  a  hero.**— I 
cor.  "  Which  is  the  eamc  in  both  the  leadiut  and  the  foltowing  •Vkte."-'Bngkuimd  ear.   "  Pn-  I 
nouna.  «■  will  be  seen  hereafter,  have  three  distinct  onto*;  Me  nominative,  the  |»ss««B{ve.  aai  . 
(Ae  objective." — D.  Blair  cor.    "A  word  of  many  syllsbles  is  called  a  polysyllable." — Seek  eer. 
"  Nouns  have  two  numbers  ;  the  singular  and  the  plural."— /d.    "  They  b^ve  three  graders ;  ' 
(Ae masculine, fA«  feminine,  and  the  neuter."- /d.   "They  have  three  cases;  the  DOntinstive,  , 
fiU  posaeesive,  and  <Ae  objective."— M  '"  Perional  pronouns  have,  like  noans,  two  nambm;  I 
the  aingular  and  the  plural ; — three  genders ;  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter ; — thrm 
eases;  (A«  nominative,  (AefWMewiee,  and  the  objective." — Id.    "Be  must  be  wise  enough  u  I 
know  the  singular  from  ^  plural." — Id.   "Though  they  may  be  able  to  meet  every  reproack 
which  any  one  of  their  fellows  may  prefer."— C'Ari/tnen  cor.    "  Tet  for  love's  sake  I  ratbcr  be- 
seech thee,  being  such  a  one  as  Paul  the  aged." — Biblecor.;  also  W^ter.    "A  people  that  jeop- 
arded tbeir  lives  unto  death." — Bihte  cor,    "  By  preventing  too  great  am  accumuUtion  of  seed 
within  too  narrow  a  eompasa."— 2^  Friend  cor.   "  Who  fills  np  tho  middle  apace  between  the 
aninwlandfib  intelloctnal  nature,  the  visible  nnd  the  innaible  world."— .i^Msse*  car.  "The 
Paalma  abound  with  instaneee  of  Me  harmonious  arrangement  of  words."—  Usmy  oor.  *■  <X 
sn  other  table,  were  a  ewer  and  o  vs«e,  likewise  of  gold." — Stirrer  cor.    "  Tb  is  aaid  to  have 
two  sounds,  a  sharp  and  a  flat." — IFiUfO»eor.    "TAeSBcriON  (fl  is  soetetiNMS  used  in  t4e  tabdi- 
Tiding  of  a  chapter  into  lesaer  parte."— fir^Af&md  oor.      Try  it  in  a  dog,  or  a  borae.  or  any  i 
other  creature."— £<oeAa  osr.   "But  partiGularly  in /A«  learning  of  languaire*,  there  is  Ms  least 
oe  :asin|)  to  poeechildrea."— iU.   "Of  what  kind  is  the  noun  ritsk,  *aA  why  i  "—R.  C.  Satith  or. 
"  Is  WiLUAJl't  n  proper  or  a  common  noun  ?  " — Id.    What  kind  of  artiele,  thiao,  ahalt  ««  eatt 
tket"   Orbattar  :     What  then  shall  we  call  the  article  thef'—Id. 

*'  Each  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 
Or  with  a  rival's,  or  a  eanucb's  spite." — I*ope  ear. 

LESSON  II.— NOUNS,  OR  CASES. 

"And  there  ore  stamped  upon  their  imnginationsnieas  that  follow  them  with  twror  and  mfi  ight," 
— Locke  cor.  "  There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  eharity,  but's  ha'ppier  than  Iv' — Vm. 
Pre$.  cor.  "  But  they  overwhelm  eeery  one  leAo  is  ignorant  of  them."— £f.  ^itfm  c<^.  "I  h«*e 
received  a  letter  from  ny  cousin,  Aer  inat  was  here  laet  week." — Imt.  p.  129.  **Ceist/saiM'> 
bousBM  are  seldom  without  variety  of  company." — Loehe  cor.  •*  Beeenee  Fortune  has  laid  tbcm 
below  the  level  of  others,  at  their  maeten'  feet"— /d.  "  We  blamed  neither  Jo/m'e  nor  llary*t 
delay." — Nixon  cor.  "The booh  was  written  byorder  of  £iiM«r  the  r^rmer." — Id.  "  I  sawea 
the  table  of  the  saloon  Blair's  Sermons,  and  eomebodv'M  else,  (I  forget  tphoee,)  and  [afteet  the 
room]  a  set  uf  noisy  children."— Byron  cor.  "  Or  saitn  he  it  altogether  for  our 
ear,  "  Ha  waa  not  aware  Mot  Me  iJuAetnu  his  competitor,"— -.Sonoont  cor.  "  It  is  no  enndiiin 
of  u  adjwrt^  'Ae  word  must  be  placed  before  a  noun."  Or:  "It  In  no  randtdsKee 
which  a  loord  beeomee  an  adjective,  that  It  must  be  placed  before  •  nwnn."— M.  and  Fowk  eer. 
'■Though  their  reason  corrected  the  wrone  td«M  which  they  had  taken  in." — Loche  cor.  **It 
was  he  thai  Uught  me  to  hate  slavery." — Morris  cor.  "  It  i»  Ae  and  his  kindred,  who  live  rmb 
the  labour  of  otners."— /d.  "  Payment  of  tribute  is  an  acknowledgement  of  Auw  ae  betng  Baf 
—(of  Aim  fu  King— or,  that  he  it  king — )  to  whom  we  think  it  due." — C.  Lethe  cvr.  "When 
comprehend  whnt  m  tattaht  ue." — IngcrtoUcor.  "The  following  words,  and  parts  of  wnf^ 
tnust  be  noticed." — Prietitey  cor.  '*  Hence  tears  and  commiseration  are  to  often  employed^— 
Blaireor.  "  Joiin-a  Nokkb,  n.  Afictitious  name  wed  in  law  proceedings." — A.  Chahmert  tar. 
**  The  construction  of  teordt  denoting  matter,  and  the  part  era»fied  "—Fitk  cor.  "And  such  otbtc 
names  ss  carry  with  them  the  ideo  of  «ome/Atno  terrible  and  hurtful." — Locke  ear.  "  Every  kama 
then  would  surely  be  glad  to  be  spared  from  the  trouble  and  fatigue  " — Pike  cor.  "It  it  not  tb* 
owning  of  one'i  dissent  from  on  oMer,  that  I  speak  against  " — Loehe  ear.  "A  man  that  caaaot 
fence,  will  be  more  careAil  to  keep  out  of  bullies  and  jgrouneafert*  eompanjr,  and  will  not  bo  half  sa 
apt  to  stand  upon  pmetiUoe." — la.  *'  From  such  pctvoub  It  i«.  Mot  one  may  leun  more  in  ••* 
day.  than  in  a  year't  rambling  from  one  ion  to  an  other." — Id.  "A  long  syllable  is  gonenllr 
oonsidered  to  be  twice  at  long  aa  a  short  one."— Z>.  B/atr  cor.  "  I  is  of  the  first  peraon,  and  (m 
aingnlar  number.  Thou  is  of  the  second  person  singular.  H  b.  Sub,  or  It,  is  of  the  third^ciMa 
aingular.  Ws  it  of  the  first  person  plural.  Yb  or  You  is  of  Me  second  person  plural.  Timil 
of  Me  third  person  plural." — Kirkham  cor.  "This  actor,  doer,  or  prcKlncer  of  the  action,  ii 
denoted  by  tome  teora  in  the  nominative  case."— Id.  "  Nobodv  can  think,  that  a  boy  of  thrrc  sr 
seven  years  of  age  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  roan." — Locke  cor.  "This  was  in  Me  Aeew 
of  one  of  the  Pharisees,  not  in  Simon  the  leper's." — flammondeor.  "  Impoeuble  I  it  csn't  be/' 
•—Swijicor.  "Whose  grev  top  shall  tremble,  He  descending  " — Hilton,  P.  Z...  aS,  **0^ 
«hat  gender  is  woman,  andwhy  B.  O.  Smithcor.  "Qf  what  gender,  then,  isman,  and  why'*' 
— iid.  **  Who  ia  Mtf  /;  tnAoM  do  jou  meUf.wb«n  you  aaj  Jt"—Qreeit  eer.   **  It  Am  %  ptew 
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^,bBt  AW  iMit  bftnvn."— JUmUoor,  « Ton  bult,  In  tlkn*  dm*  time,  go  fhim  OtUUe  to  J«n- 
nlem."— IT.  WAiHon  ear.  "And  that  whioh  it  left  of  tho  moat-offEmBg,  iluU  be  Auou'o  and 
Ua  «0jh'."— FKiavot'  Biblb. 

**  For  none  in  all  the  world,  without  a  lie, 
Canaayqfthia*  "Tit  mioe,'  but  fiimyoii,  I."— Bw^ron cor. 

LBS30N  III.— ADJECTIVES. 
"  When  he  eaa  be  their  remembraaoer  and  advooate  at  all  auizea  and  aetiions." — LatUe  cor, 
" Doing  denotea  every  tunner  of  action;  aa,  to  danoe,  to  play,  to  inrit«t  Ac."— AweAmon  eor. 
••Sma^rfloBg,"— "eight/wflong,"— "ftf^Artlong."— IT.  WiOcereor.  «  Nearly  the  whole 
•f  Ifaw  twen^-fire  milliona  of  dolura  la  a  dead  loaa  to  the  nation."— fbw^  ear.  "  Two  nega. 
tivea  destroy  taeh  other." — Green  eor.  "  We  are  warned  againit  ezcuaing  tin  in  ooraelvea,  or  in 
Qti»  on  other." — Friend  cor.  '*  The  Ruuian  empire  is  more  extensive  than  any  other  goreroment 
in  the  world." — XnU.  p.  26-).  "  Too  will  always  hare  the  satisfaction  to  think  it,  of  all  your 
t^mtaet,  the  menay  best  laid  oat." — Locke  eor.  "  There  is  no  other  passion  which  all  manKind 
so  naturally  iadulffe,  ss  pride." — Steele  cor.  "  O,  throw  sway  the  viler  part  of  it.""8hak.  eor. 
"  He  showed  us  an  eaeier  and  more  agreeable  way." — Intt.  p.  W6.  "And  the  laat fwtr  are  to  point 
out  those  further  improTeroents." — Jamietonand  Campbell  eor.  "Where  he  has  not  clear  tdeas, 
diktinct  and  different." — Locke  eor.  "  Oh,  when  shall  we  have  an  other  tuck  Rector  of  Laraeor !  " 
'—HaxUtt  eor.  "  Speech  must  have  been  absolutelv  necessary previomly  to  the  formation  of  sode- 
tr."  Or  better  thus :  "  Speech  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  society."— 
AMMMft  cor.  "  Qo  and  tell  thou  boys  to  be  still."— /n«<.  p.  265.  *'  Wronga  are  engraved  on 
marble ;  beaefita,  on  sand :  thoee  are  ast  to  be  requited :  these,  CorgoL"— O.  B.  "1/oiu  of  theio 
aerwal  interpretatioBa  is  the  true  one.''— O.  B.  "My  fHeodinduwed  himself  in  aomo  freakanof 
befitting  the  mvity  of  a  clergyman." — O.  B.  "And  thrar  pardon  is  all  that  any  of  their  impro- 
pHatora  will  have  to  plead."— £.«f/»e  cor.  "But  the  time  usnally  chosen  to  send  young  men 
abroad,  is,  X  think,  of  alljMriotbithata^  which  tA<yareleaat  capable  of  reaping  those  aarantaeea," 
— Locke  eor.  '*  It  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  hnmau  imagination,  a  rhapsoar  of  the  tratucenMntlv 
unintelligible." — JamieMmcor.  "  It  contains  a  greater  assemblaKe  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and 
daring  figures,  than  is  perhaps  anywhere  elte  to  be  met  with."— Bteir  cor.  "  The  order  in  which 
the  mt  two  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed."— £/atV  eor. ;  also  Murray.  '*  In 
Demosthenes,  eloquence  sAone  forth  with  higher  splendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  that  ever 
bore  the  name  of  orator." — Id.  "  The  circumstance  of  his  poverty  (or,  thai  he  it  poor)  is  deeidedlr 
bvourable."— 7bd(jcor.  "  The  temptations  to  dissipation  are  grealW  leasened  hf  hi%  poverty. 
—Id.  "  For,  with  her  death,  those  tidings  came." — Shai.  cor.  "  llio  next  otgection  is.  uat 
MSAan  ofihti  tort  are  poor."— C/aliimf  eor.  "  Pteaenting  Emma,  as  Ulas  Caatlemain,  to  theao 
aemnntafieet;"  or, — **to  theae  pertone  of  her  acquaintance." — Opt*  cor.  «1  doubt  not  thai  it 
will  please  more  persons  than  the  opera :  or,—"  that  it  will  be  morepteaaing  than  the  opera."— 
Speet.  cor.  "  The  world  knows  only  two ;  f  Am  ore,  Borne  and  I." — Ben  Johnson  cor.  "  I  distin- 
guish these  two  thinf{s  from  each  other." — BUUr  cor.  "And,  in  this  case,  mankind  reciprocally 
claim  and  allow  indulifenoe  to  one  an  other."— SAerjdbti  cor.  "  The  last  tiJt  hooka  are  aaid  not 
t«  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author."— JNou-  eor.  *'  The  best-executed  part  of  the 
work,  is  the  first  six  books."— /tf. 

"To  reason  how  can  we  be  s^d  to  rise  ? 
So  hard  the  task Jor  mortal*  lobe  wise  !  "'—Sheffield  eor. 

LESSON  IV.— PRONOUNS. 
"Once  upon  a  time,  a  goose  fed  A«r  voungby  a^ntTs  side: "  or — "  », pondtide." — Qoldtmith 
eor.  (See  Obs.  33d  on  Rule  4th.)  "  Ii  either  nas  a  aufilcient  degree  of  merit  to  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  ofthepubllc." — J.  Walker  cor.  "Now  W,  Mitehea's  ieceit  is  very  remarkable." — 
Barclay  cor.  "  My  brother,  I  did  not  put  the  question  to  thee,  for  that  I  doubted  of  the  trudi  of 
thy  belief." — Bunyan  car.  "  I  had  two  elder  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  lieutenant-coloneL"'^- 
De  Foe  cor,  "Though  James  is  here  the  object  of  the  actioQ.yet  fAe  tiwrcf  Jain«>  Is  in  the  nomina- 
tive case."— HV^Al  eor.  "  Here  John  is  the  actor;  and  the v>ord  John  is  known  to  bctn  the 
nominative,  by  its  answering  to  the  question, '  IFAo  struck  Richard  ? '  " — Id.  "  One  uf  the  most 
diatinguiahed  privileges  that  Providence  haa  conferred  ujpon  mankind,  Is  the  power  of  communi- 
cating thdr  diooghta  to  one  a»  other."— Blair  eor.  "  With  some  of  the  most  refined  feelings  that 
belong  to  our  frame."— /d.  "And  the  same  instructions  that  asstot  othera  In  componne  worAs  of 
eleganee,  will  assist  them  la  judging  of,  and  relishing,  the  beauties  of  eomposttion. " — Id.  "To 
overthrow  all  that  had  been  yielaed  m  favour  of  the  army." — Macaulay  cor,  "  Let  your  faith  stand 


together  with  the  time  eU  which  it  happens." — A.  Murray  cor.  "  The  ouu  will  always  hang  on 
that  side  ontoAicA  nature  first  placed  it." — Locke  cor.  "  They  should  be  brought  to  do  the  thugs 
wMeh  are  fit  for  them." — Id.  "The  various  sources /rom  which  the  English  language  la 
derived." — L.  Murray  cor.  "  This  atuntion  to  the  several  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  to  omit  or 
to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance." — Blair  cor.  "Cicero,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  it  ie  lawful  to  ktU  an  other  in  self-drfenee,  uses  the  following 
worda."— id.  *<  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  are  there  any ^mone,  ao  phl^pnadOf  aa  not  to  ao- 
eDmpaarthdr  words ' 
Id.    "  WilUatn's  is  si 

'because  coat  is  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed  by 


"  The  Btoon  is  orderly  in  her  chanitee,  and  she  could  not  be  m  by  accident"— Id.         rjddlsy  ^ 
tht  ^kgnx  (or.  The  ^pAyiw's  riddlee)  are  geoen%    two  kiiuU.^->AKeft  cor.  "  Tl>?  nuut  gene- 
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mIIv  flod  •itlier  thcar  frkndi  or  thmr  emmiw  in  ptnrar."— 2>r.  Awv»  «m-.  *'  Far,  of  oU.  iMy  aw 
took  upon  them  to  write  what  hftpponedio  their  owutimr."—IFJlMlPfi«Dr.  "  TIm  Alnii^tr  m  « 
the  f&miljrof  RU  the  high  priest,  for  (Aeir  tT&nflgreaaions." — /Wend,  ni,  IQB.  '•Th««weui« 
then  retovedt^M^into  a  committee  of  the  who»." — Intt.  p.  269.  "Thearrenty  with  whkbpmNB 
of  this  denominttion  wore  trested,  appoared  rather  to  inntc  thtm  to  tAa  eoloKjt,  thmt  to  detv  tin 
from  flocking  thither" — H.  Adamt  cor.  "  Many  Christians  abuse  the  Scriptures  and  th«  bt^ 
tions  of  the  apostles,  to  uphold  thinsB  quite  contrary  to  tA«m.** — Barclay  eor,  "  Thus,  a  einlt,  t 
Moare,  a  trisngle,  or  a  hezs«on,  ]^eaMt  the  m  by  it$  regularity,  amdi*  m  bcastiU  jCfsn 
Juair  eor.  -  Elba  is  reiiurkaUe  n»  being  the  pUeo  to  whien  BoB^arte  «aa  baaiahad  ii  Utl"- 
O&i^s  Oeog.  "  The  etitor  has  tha  icpnUtton  ofjbeing  >  good  Unpdst  nA  critic."— ML  HmU. 

froita,  toi 
rtlmtins  I 

tongat.  ' — Iftttmt  eer. 

•<And  obiefly  7%oii,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  pnfer 
Baftoro  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure, 
laatraet  ma,  tm  Thoa  ibNMsl."— Jfiton,  P.  Zh,  B.  i,  L  17. 

LESSON  V^VEKBS. 
"And  there  were  in  the  same  eountry  shaphecda  aUdlait  In  tha  MA." — FWwiA'  AUr;  iIm 
Bruc^t,  oKdAlger'M.  "Whereof  evny  one  mmv  [or  AestvtA]  twine."— Btaut  cox.:  Saaff  n.L 
"  He  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most  divine  prinefples  that  an  pla&tcd  in  iL"— 
^on  cor.  "  Obmii  [i.  e.,  the  wont  Obnu]  dcnoCM aerial  spirite."— ITrMf  Mr.  ** Inmotiga 
as  the  long  and  lai^e  preralenee  of  sueh  eoimptlone  hat  oeeo  obtained  by  force. "-^flwfww. 
"  Neither  of  these  if  set  hefore  any  word  of  a  general  rignifieation,  or  before  a  proper  aaaM.**— 
BrighiloMd  car.  "  Of  whicb,  a  few  of  the  openioR  lines  are  all  I  shall  ptt." — iteore  eer.  "  Tbt 
(MoAA  We  had  in  England,  was  the  slow  resalt  of  long  industry  and  wndom."  Or :  **  Tbs  riria 
we  had  in  England  mtv,"  tC'—Daveaant  eor.  "  The  following  expreadon  appeen  to  be  carwct  ■ 
•SfnehjMift&piiaMtMbisdAe.'"  Orthia :  " 'GrMif^uA^thanksarvdue.'"— ITK^jbcer.  "BeAa 
been  enabled  to  correct  many  mistakes."— LowfA  cor.  "Which  road  Soet  thon  taifc^hcre?"— h- 
gerwoUcor.  "Doet  thou  learn  thy  lesson? " — Id.  '*Did  they  learn  their  piecea  perfectij?"— /A 
**  Thou  Isomecf  thy  task  well." — Id.  "There  are  some  who  oan'trelish  the  towB.Biidolhencsi't 
htar  with  the  country." — Sir  Wtffui  cor.  "  If  thon  meet  them,  thon  must  pnt  oa  an  iatnwl 
mien." — Neef  cor.  "  Struck  with  terror,  as  if  PhiKp  were  smneUung  mora  tkan  bomsn.  "—Bwr 
eor.  *'  If  the  personification  of  the  form  of  Satan  were  admissible,  tkej^vmmm  abeaM  ccrtsi^ 
hare  been  maseuline."—Ji»nMeon  eor.  *'  If  only  one ^fitUoue,  there  stems  to  ba  a  deCwl  in  Asiia- 
Unee."—Prie»tle]/  cor.  *■  Sir,  If  thon  hast  home  him  hence,  tell  me  where  Ami  hast  laid  Ua."— 
Biile  cor.    "  Blessed  are  the  people  that  know  the  joyfhl  sound."— ftf.  "  ETcry  aadiiofy  teh*  b 

god  part  those  marks  of  respect  and  awe  with  whwh  a  medeet  epeaher  naturaUy  commeatrtef^ 
diacome."-^Blair  eor.  *<  Private  eanses  were  still  pleaded  inthefiMniB;  tmt  thepobUeew* 
no  longer  intemted,  nor  waa  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there."— 'M  " 
what  erldenoa  ean  be  broacht  to  show,  that  themjCsefrans  of  the  elatme  tengnea  were  net  eriginnt 
formed  out  of  obsolete  aaziliary  words } " — L.  hfurruy  eor.  "  If  the  student  o&sanw  thalthcpm- 
pal  and  the  auiiliary  Arm  but  one  verb,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difflenltyin  the  proper  appocatin 
of  title  present  rule.  — /d.  "  For  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  fiear.  or*  on  every  side."— 
eer.  "BventheStirfcsagreethatnataretOreertaintyiisTaryhaidtoeomeat." — CwMrrer.  "Ha 
politeness.  Aw  oUuing  behaviour,  tnuchasged."  Or  thna:  " Hieyeiae and  <AUgiag  bshwissr 
was  changed."— iVis^i^  and  Bume  cor.  "  War  and  Ita  henoora  tperr  th<4r  ampt^attat  mj 
amlntion."  Orthus:  "War  iom  their  employment;  its  hononrs  mrt  their  ambition."  g»Mm<* 
Mr.  "Dox  and  an  mean  the  same  thing?" — Green  cor.  "  When  eeveral  words  ami  in  bet««s 
the  discordant  parts,  the  ear  does  not  detect  the  error."— CbUeM  cor.  '*  The  sentence  shesld  kt, 
*  When  seesrai  words  come  in,'  tc." — Wright  cor.  "The  nature  of  onr  langQa|ie,  the  seccnini 
ponnnoiation  of  it.  inclme  as  to  oontraet  even  all  ovr  renlar  vnrbe."— CAwvAtiTs  2iem  Grem-  ^ 
IM.  Or  thoa :  "  The  natora  of  oar  lanfaage,— ((Act  ie,  ue  aeeeat  and  pnmnnelatfan  et  it,—)  ia- 
eUnes  us  to  contract  even  all  oor  r^ular  veriM."— XmdIA  eor.  "Tm  nature  of  evlaagun. 
together  with  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  it,  inelinee  as  to  contract  even  all  oar  tffsw 
verbs." — HUey  eor.  "  Prompt  aid,  and  not  promisee,  it  what  we  ought  to  give." — O.  B.  "T^ 
position  of  the  several  organs,  therefore,  aa  well  as  their  functions,  ia  ascertained."— If<d.  lief. 


— aper  or  character  which  answers  to  his  sovereignty." — Bwf«er  cor.    "  In  happinesR.  i  

thii^ta,  there  are  a  false  and  a  true,  an  imaginary  and  a  rcsL" — A.  Fuller  eor.    "To  toaiMm 
t0   ttiinga  that  difibr,  and  to  make  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  diflbrenoat  an  aqnal^  aqUs- 
■opUeiL"— 6.  Brown. 

*'  I  kiww  a  bank  whereon  doth  wild  thyme  blew. 
Whan  oxlipa  and  the  nodding  violet  prow."— ^laA.  ear. 
LESSON  VI.— VERBa 
**  Wliooe  badaasa  or  profbaaloa  preoeatt  their  atttndanee  in  tte  marring."   OgiSf  m. 
BO  eharchMofleerAof  power  over  on  o(Aar."—£«eJ^^hnf  eor.  "  WhOe  neither  rtason  narcijsiimw 
'  it  suffioiantly  matured  to  protect  them." — Wooilmdoe  car.    "Among  the  Qieeka  and  lewss* 
aimatt  every  syllable  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity."  Or  tbes :  "A*** 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  aU  tyUahlet,  (or  at  least  the  far  greater  nnmber,)  team  knewn  l» 
eneraUy  a  flxed  and  determined  quantity." — Blair  and  Jamietam  ear.    "Aair  vsai^  f 
awakened,  and  their  passions  are  exalted,  oy  the  irritatiM  whieh  their  aelHm  reerim  B«a 
eontradietion."— TV.  of  Mai.  Do  Slaet  eor.   "He  and  I  were  nelthar  of  na  any  gieat  wafmma  ' 
Anam.    •* mrtae,  bonom^-uy,  evan  odMntnaat  rarnwww*  the  maaMn.^-^ilbmrc-  t"" 
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Ota.  Cth  m  Rttte  MH.)  "A  correct  piRlnnen,  on  elnant  •fmplleltv,  1«  the  proper  character  of 
aa  introdsetton." — B&nr  cor.  *■  In  yntaz,  ther«  im  wnat  grammarfana  calt  concord,  or  afree- 
ment,  and  fAerv  it  govern mnit."— /it/;  S.  Onun.  eor.  "  People  find  tbenielvea  able,  without  much 
•tadT,  to  write  and  epeak  Bn^IUb  intfllfgiblj,  and  thae  ore  led  to  think  tKat  rale*  are  of  no 
tttiHty." — IfeMer  cor.  "But  the  writer  innat  be  one  who  hu  atudied  to  inferm  himielf  ml),  who 
baa  poaderMi  hit  •Bbjeet  with  care,  and  who  addressee  himself  to  our  JudpemeiU,  rather  than  to 
ovrioaaffinktion."— Acatrcor.  "But  practice  Aa« determined  it  otherwise ;  and  has, in  all  the  lan- 
gaa^ea  wkh  which  we  are  mttch  acquainted,  supplied  the  place  of  an  interrogative  mood,  either  bf 
pttrtieles  of  intoriogatlon,  or  by  a  pecoliar  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence." — Lotetk  cor.  "  If 
the  Lord  hath  sUired  thee  np  aninst  me,  let  him  aoeept  an  o1lning."—BiU»  cor.  "  Bat  if  the 
priest'B  daughter  be  a  widow,  or  divoroed,  and  have  no  child,  andsAe  return  unto  her  father's  boase, 
in  lier  Touth,  tho  thall  eat  of  her  fhther*s  nwst." — Id.  **  Since  we  never  bmve  ituiUfd,  and  nevtr 
alinU  study,  yovr  subUme  productions."— y<w^  eor.  Enabling  ns  to  form  ditHncter  Imagea  of 
objects,  than  can  be  farmed,  with  the  utmoat  attention,  where  tbeae  particulars  are  not  found."— 
Kama  cor.  "I  hope  you  will  consider  what  \t»pokm  comeM  from  my  love." — Shak.  cor. 
**  We  ahali  then  perceive  how  the  designs  of  emphasb  mar  be  marred." — Rush  cor.  "  I  knew 
K  was  Crab,  and  went  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs." — Shak.  cor.  "  The  youth  teas  conmm- 
by  a  slow  malady."— itfurroy'*  Oram.  n.  64 ;  IngerioltSf  44 ;  FUk's,  82.  "  If  all  men  thought, 
spoke,  and  wrote  alike,  something  reaembling  a  perfect  adjustment  of  these  points  might  be  «e- 
compllRhed."— IfnjrAt  cor.  "  Ifyou  will  replace  what  has  been,/or  a  long  ttme,  expunged  from 
the  language."  Or:  "If  yon  witl  replace  what  was  long  (mo  expunged  »om  the  language."— 
Campbell  eor.  "As  in  all  those  faulty  insunces  tohich  I  have  just  been  giving." — Blair  eor.  "  This 
mood  is  also  used  imprmtert]/  in  the  following  places." — Murray  eor.  "  He  seems  to  have  been 
welt  Mqnatoted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  nave  known  what  it  was  that  nature  bad  bestowed 
npon  hm."— >/Miuoii  cor.  "  Of  which  I  Ash  already  jfiven  one  fautance.  the  worst  indeed  thftt 
oeenrs  In  the  poem."— Bbjr  eor.  "  It  la  strange  he  never  commanded  tou  to  do  it."— ^non. 
"  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  invent  such  a  spedea  of  beings."— j4(icftK»i  cor. 
"  Universal  Grammar  cannot  be  taught  abstractedly :  it  must  be  cjjilaitied  with  reference  to  some 
tangnsge  already  known." — Lotcth  cor.  "And  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verba  had  been  so  eon- 
trivod  M  simply  to  express  these,  no  other  tenses  wuld  have  oeen  needful." — Blotr  eor,  •*  To  a 
writer  of  neh  a  genios  an  Dean  SwifTM.  the  plain  style  is  most  admirably  fitted." — Id.  "  PleaM 
le  excnse  my  son's  absence." — Inst.  p.  279.   "  Bid  the  boys  come  in  immediately."— 74. 

"  Gives  UB  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  heU, 
Where  restleu  ghotU  in  sad  commnnioo  dwell." — Crabbe  cor, 

"Alas !  nor  Ikith  nor  Ttlour  now  rvmaint  ; 
Bight  art  but  whid,  and  I  mutt  bear  my  cAoAit."— ITii^ioIf  eor. 

LBSSOK  VU.— FABTICIPLE8. 

**  Of  which  the  author  oonstdera  himself,  in  compiling  the  present  work,  as  merely  lavfttg  the 
ftrandatlen-stOBe." — D.  Stair  eor.  "  On  the  raising  of  such  lively  and  ^tinot  Images  aa  areliere 
described."- XaiMS  cor.  "They  are  neeessary  to  the  avoiding  ^ambiguities." — Brifhtkmd eor. 
*'There  isnenegleetingo^  itvnthout  fslling  into  a  dangerous  error.''  Or  better:  '^tfonecmn 
Mfloet  it  wHheul  Ailing,''  fte. — Bwrlamofui  eor.  "  The  contest  resembles  Don  Quixote's  fight- 
ing of  (or  with)  windmills."-^  IFoAsfer  eor.  "  That  these  verbs  associate  with  other  verbs  in  all 
the  tenses,  is  no  proof  that  Mey  Aoee  no  partlenlar  time  of  their  own."— JTMrniw  cor.  "  To  lastlfr 
mmetfin  not  ftOlowlnK  tbefrsot  of  Ae  ancient  rhetoricians."— Mbir  ear.  "  The jmMM-tMMMkr 
tf  letter*,  eo  as  to  make  word*,  it  esUed  Spelling."— /«/.  S.  Oram.  eor.  **  What  is  the  yiMitf' 
tofetker  of  vowels  and  eonaonsnts  called  )  "—Id.  "  Nobody  knows  of  their  «Aari(aM*M«se,  btrt 
themelves."  Or:  "Nobody knows  Alof  <Aey arc cheriUble, bat  themselvea."—/V/br  eor.  "Pay- 
ment was  at  leuth  made,  but  no  reason  was  assigned  for  so  long  a  postponement  ofU." — Ifitmy 
el  al.  eor.  "  Which  wiH  bear  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of  the  kind.** 
•^Btmir  eor.  *<  To  render  vice  hdicnloos,  is  to  do  real  serriee  to  die  world. ''—/rf.  "  It  k  a  direct 
eopying  from  nature,  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or  was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation." 
— /«.  "  Propriety  of  pronanciation  eomuti  m  giving  to  every  word  that  sound  whieh  the  most 
polite  usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it." — Murray's  Sni^  8vo,  p.  200 ;  and  again,  p.  219. 
"  To  eoeopy  the  mind,  and  prevent  ms  from  regretting  the  insipiainr  of  a  uniform  plam." — Karnes 
cor.  "  There  are  a  hundred  ways  tn  which  any  thing  may  happen."Steeleeor.  "  Tell  me,  seign- 
tor,  far  what  cause  (or  leAy)  Antonio  sent  Clsodio  to  Venice  yesterday ."—BtwAe  eor.  "At  yen 
•r»  looking  about  m  ui  outlet,  eeme  ridi  prospect  anntpeetodly  opttw  to  Tiew."- Amms  oer. 
'*A  hundred  volumes  of  modem  novels  naj  be  rend  vdtheut  eommmiieattnf  a  new  idea."  Or 
thus :  "A  person  may  read  a  hundred  volumes  of  modem  novels  without  acqumng  a  new  idea."— 
Webster  cor.  "  Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  thsnprose,  with  respect  to  the  coining,  or  at 
leaet  the  new  compounding,  of  words." — Blair  cor,  '*  When  laws  were  terttten  on  faruen  tfutlett, 
and  et^reed  by  the  sword." — Pope  eor.  "A  pronoan,  irhich  saves  the  naming  of  a  person  or 
thing  a  second  time,  ou^ht  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  name  of  that  person  or  thiDg." 
—Kanus  eor.    "  The  using  of  a  preposition  in  this  ease,  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice."— 7<f. 

To  save  the  mattiplying  of  words,  I  would  be  undenta«d  to  comprehend  both  drcumstancea." 
—Id.  "  Immoderate  grief  is  mute :  complaint  is  a  struggle  for  consolation." — Id.  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  accelerating  or  the  retarding  of  the  natural  course,  excites  a  pain."— /<f.  **  Human 
affairs  require  the  diatrilmting  of  our  attention." — Id.  "  By  neglecting  this  clrcnmstanoe,  tho 
anthor  of  the  following  example  has  made  it  defbetive  in  neatness."— /if.  "And  therefore  the 
enppressing  eopnUinvea  must  animate  a  description."— /li.  "If  the  omiteion  of  eopuUtlvet 
^'ess  (brce  anid  llvellneas,  a  redondaney  of  them  must  reader  the  period  languid."— /rf.  *'  It  skills 
not,  to  aek  mj  leave,  said  Richard."— Snifl  cor.  "  To  redeem  his  credit,  he  proposed  to  be  seut 
once  more  to  Sparta."— fJoUttn^  cor.  "  Dumas  relates  that  he  gave  drink  to  a  dog."— Stone  cor. 
**Both  are,  in  a  like  way,  instraments  of  our  rccmfion  o^  such  ideas  from  external  objects."- 
Butter  ear.  "  In  order  to  your  proper  handling  iff  such  a  snUect."— 4mc(.  eor.  "  For  I  do  not 
rteoHent  H  pieeeded  by  an  ^en  Towel.'*— eor.  "jBnenu  tho  eKRiy-ip  ^  the  finm  above 
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the  power  of  codKaeu." — Baretay  eor,  "  I  renenber  tkat  I  wbm  wtSkimg  one*  «Mi  mf  yoaif 
•eqaidntanee/' — Htmteor.  "  He  did  not  like  btpoj/  a  debt." — Id.  "  I  do  not  mneatfacr  Ip  Jkm 
aem  Coleridge  when  I  was  m  child."— 7(f.  "  In  coiwequence  of  the  dry  rot  ditcovtnd  «•  sCil* 
tnanaioa  hai  ondergom  a  thorongh  repair."— Jfaimdir  eor.  I  would  not  ftdvisa  the  follMim 
o^the  Qerman  •ystem  inaU  it»  parU.'^—LiA«r  mr.  **  Woold  it  not  be,  to  maJu  the  itatagB 
Jadges  of  the  profeesora  ?  "—/if.  "  little  time  should  intenreae  between  M«  pi-tptmmg  af  dai 
ana  Me  deciding  npon  Man."— F<e<Aa^  «ir.  "  It  would  be  nothing  lets  than  to  Jtnd  nut  «l4 
the  Creator."— Journal  eor,  "  7ila<  we  were  once  Jriendi,  it  a  powerful  reason,  both  of  pM- 
denee  and  <^ conseience,  to  reitrain  ns  ttom  erer  becoming  enemies." — Seeker  eor.  **  Bj  mitf 
the  word  as  a  coqjnnetion,  im prevent  the  amb^itr."— Jfvmiy  cor. 
•  "He  forms  his  ichemet  the  flood  of  viee  to  stem, 

Bot  faith  in  Jena  ha*  no  part  in  them."— J.  Toybreer. 

LESSON  Vni.— ADVERBS. 
"AutUaries  not  on/y  eem  be  inserted,  bat  are  really  vnderstood."— ITri^Af  ear.  *'He 
t^enoarde  a  hired  scribbler  in  the  D&ily  Conrant." — Pope'a  Annotator  cor.  "  In  gardening,  hdn);, 
velatiTe  beaaty  never  need  etand  for,  perhaps  better,  never  neede  to  ttand)  in  opposition  to  nlatirs 
beauty."— ^m««  «>r.  "ImucA  doubt  toe  mopriety  of  the  following  examples." — LoKtkeer. 
**And  [we  see]  how  far  they  hav«  spread^  in  tUs  pan  of  the  world,  one  of  the  worst  langnagas 
voseible." — Loehe  eor,  "And,  in  this  manner^  merely  toptacehim  on  a  level  with  thebeett  of  the 
forest."- SmiM  eor.  "n^AtfiU-,  ah!  vpAiMer,  has  my  darling  fled."— ..Inan.  "Aa  for  this  bOkw, 
we  know  not  whence  he  is."— B»Ue  eor.  **  Ye  see  then,  that  b7  works  a  nun  is  jnstiSed,  sad  bM 
by  faith  only." — Id,  "  The  Mixed  kind  it  that  in  which  the  poet  lometimeo  speaks  ia  his  e«a 
person,  and  semetimea  makes  other  eharacters  ipeak."— jldom  and  Goitid  eor.  "  Intarrogattoa 
U  a  rhelorietUJtamn  ta  which  the  writer  or  orator  raises  qoestiona,  and,  if  he  ploaeoor  retarm 
aaawen,"- iwureer.  "  TtvfmtSati  is  afgtun  in  inUal  an  author  starts  aa  objaetiom  which  le 
farceces  majr  be  made,  and  gires  an  answer  to  it."-/!!.  "'WiUtmI**  me  alona,  or  naTf "— IT. 
Waiker  cor,  "Neither  man  nor  woman  can  resist  an  engapng  exterior." — CAetCeijteM  csr. 
**  Though  the  cup  be  tveno  clean." — Locke  cor.  "  Seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one  rise  to  rminsars. 
by  being  a  witty  lawyer."  Or  thus :  "Seldom,  if  vtex,  ha$  any  one  risea  to  enoineaoa,  by  behig  a 
wit^  lawyer."— ^loir  cor.  "  The  second  role  which  I  give,  respects  the  ehoiee  of  the  otgeet* 
from  which  metaphora,  and  other  flgures,  are  to  be  drawn." — Id.  "  In  the  figure*  which  it  nscs, 
it  sete  mirrors  before  as,  in  wAw?Awemay  behold  objects  r^^teij  in  their  likeness." — Id,  '<  Wbost 
business  if  is,  to  seek  the  true  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  aad  not  the  arts  6y  leAseA  he  mof 
avoid  doing  the  one,  and  secnre  himself  in  doing  the  oth«."— £oai«  eor.  "  llie  occaeioas  em 
which  yoQ  ought  to  persMii^  things,  and  thoae  on  which  you  ought  not,  cannot  be  stated  ta  any 
precise  role." — Cobbett  cor.  "They  reflect  that>they  have  been  much  diverted,  bntacnrcd'ycaa 
Mqraaj  about  whaL" — Katnet cor.  "The  eyebrows  and  shoulders  ihouid  seldom  or  moo- lis 
remarked  bj  any  peroeptible  motion."—/.  <J.  Adame  eor.  "And  the  left  hand  or  ann  ahoaM  srf- 
dom  or  never  attempt  auT  motion  by  itself."- /rf.  right.  "Not  every  speaker  pmjtooee  to  ^asm 
the  imagination."— Vamtsaon  cor.  "And,  like  Oallio,  they  care  for  none  of  theoe  things."  Or: 
"And,  uke  Oallio,  they  care  Uttfe  for  any  of  these  thius."— 5.  cor,  "  They  may  iaadvettcatly 
be  *i»ed  where  Meir  meaning  would  be  obsoure." — L.  Mwray  eor.  "  Nor  can  a  man  make  km 
laneh." — Shah.o(nr,  •<  The  Athenians,  in  their  present  distress,  ecoreely  knew  whither  to  turn."— 
Qoidemith  eor.  "  I  do  not  remember  where  Ood  ever  delivered  his  oracles  by  the  mnltitad*."— 
Loehe  cor.  "  The  ohject  of  this  government  is  twofold,  outward  end  inward." — Betrdrnfi  <er. 
"  In  order  riahtty  to  onderataad  what  we  read."— A  Johneon  eor,  "  That  a  design  had  been 
formed,  to  hidnap  or  foreUilff  dbdmt  Ho^n." — Col.  Stone  eor,  "  But  snch  impoetora  can  never 
bmg  maintain  its  ground." — BUUr  eor,  "  Bnt  ticrs^  it  is  ae  possible  to  apply  the  priaoi^es  of 
reaaon  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other  thst  is  cultivated  among  men.  ' — Id.  "It 
woold  have  beea  better  for  yoa,  to  have  remained  illiterate,  and  even  to  have  be«a  hewers  of 
wood."— L.  Umrof  eor.  "  IMaiyUables  that  have  two  vowels  which  are  sqwrated  in  the  psaaaa- 
eiation,  aJiMtys  have  the  aeeent  on  the  jCnl  syllable."— /d.  "Aad  they  all  taraad  Ih^  badu, 
alinost  without  drawing  a  sword."  Or:  "And  they  all  turned  their  bscas,  eearceiy  aswftgi'ay  *» 
dnm  a  sword."— Jfamet  eor.  "  The  principle  of  duty  naturaUy  takes  precedence  of  every  otiMi." 
— Iri.  **Not  alt  that  glitters,  is  gold." — Maander  oor.  "  Whether  now,  or  ecwrso  many  myxisds 
of  1^  htBoe."— AftMwrii  eor. 

"  England  never  did,  nor  eeer  shall, 
Ua  at  the  proad  fbot  of  a  ccmqaator."— SKoA  ear. 

LESSON  IX.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
**  He  resdOy  comprehends  the  rules  of  syntax,  their  use  in  (Ae  eenetryctinif  of  eenieneee,  sad 
their  applicability  to  the  examples  before  him." — Greenieaf  cor,  "  The  works  of  .Sschylos  have 
•oflbied  more  by  time,  than  tkoee  of  anv  other  ancient  tragedian." — Bkur  cor.  "  There  is  mneh 
more  story,  more  bustle,  and  more  actum*  than  on  the  French  theatre." — Id,  (See  Oba.  Sth  en 
Rate  16th.l  **  Bnoh  an  nnremitted  anxie^,  er  emeh  a  perpetnal  application,  as  ensroeses  aB  oar 
and  thoughts,  tt  forbidden."— Tmyns  cor.  "  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  simpk 
form  of  the  adjective."— If rwAt  «or.  "  Bat  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other 
than  such  as  is  saited  to  the  child's  capacity." — Locke  cor.  "  Pronouns  have  no  other  aee  ia 
languaoe,  than  to  lepresrat  nonns."— JiunMson  cor.  "  The  speculative  relied  no  farther  on  tMt 
own  J w[gement,  than  to  choose  a  leader,  whom  the;  implicitly  fuUowed." — Knmes  cor.  "  Unac- 
conmowtod  man  ^  no  mere  than  snch  a  poor,  bare,  fnhed  animal  aa  thoa  art."— Sfca*.  or. 
"A.  Farcntheds  is  a  MMpastfen  which  ie  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  sentenea  oUfainrij,  and 
which  may  be  en^tted  wlthont  injuring  the  grammatieal  conetmcnon."— lAir.  <f  at,  ear.  "TV* 
Caret  (ntarked  thus  a)  is  placed  where  eontething  that  happened  to  be  left  out,  ietohe  pmt  hUo  th« 
line."— /ai.  "IFXsnlvisit  them,  they  shall  be  cast  down." — Bible  eor.  "  Neither  oar  virtw* 
aor  aw  vieee  are  all  our  own."— AAmmm  and  Sanborn  eor,  "  I  could  not  give  him  so  sarto  tf 
aitswer  aa  ha  had  dfsiMd."-^F>rinM  ear.  «*Hait&ota»taUaBhli  fentlMr."— tfnDiiear.  -Jtk 
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Ige  wMA«r  Lotd  Bmn  U  •wiou  or  not"— L.  Blmtingtm  ear.  "  Bonw  aouo*  mn 
coad  and  tk»  third  cUclviiBion."-— OowM  eor.  "  H«  wu  diteoanged  neither  daa> 
ifortaiM." — Well*  ear.  "Tbitii  eoukttnt neither  with  It^io nor  (n<A biitovy."— 
Puu  of  aenteuoea  ue  ntktr  einple  or  eompowid."— D.  Biair  ear.  **  Engtiah  vera* 
kther  by  the  number  of  ^lUblaa,  than  AyiMt:"  Wj— **tb«nbTtlMmimberorreet" 
low  not  what  more  he  eaa  dO(  Oum  piajr  for  Un."— £«el»  eer.  "  WbUat  they  are 
are  appfying  themadret  with  attention,  they  are  to  be  hept  in  good  hnnunir."— M 
ot  have  too  much  of  it,  nor  havt  it  too  pcrfeetl  j."— /<f.  "  That  you  may  ao  r«n,  aa 
1  ao  flghtt  aa  to  oTarcome."  Or  tha» :  '*  That  jou  ma^  ao  mn,  thai  jou  ma^  obtaJn ; 
tkat  jou  may  owoome." — P«m  tor.  "  It  ia  the  ttrt^/te«  of  aoue,  to  contrive  bUao 
Ineaa,  fAof  faej  naj  aeein  men  of  despatch.  "--Akvii  cor.  "  'A  tall  man  and  ■ 
thia  plimie,  there  ia  no  rilipaia ;  the  a^jeotiTe  Moim  only  to  the  fontur  homn  ;  the 
!>  oniT  the  nan." — Ath  cor,  "  An  abandonment  of  the  polioj  ia  neither  to  Im  es- 
Ew  deeired." — Jaeluoa  cor.  "  Which  can  be  aeqnired  b;  no  other  means  tMan  bg 
Eiaain  apeaking."— .BJatr  eor.  "The  chtof  or  fiuidaiiwntal  mlea  of  aTntaz  are  com- 
Bglisli  and  the  Latin  tongue."  Or^-^'aro  e$iplieablo  to  the  EngUan  as  wellaale 
— Id.  "  Then  I  exeiaim,  «>cAar  that  mj  antagMUat  ia  toM  of  all  taste,  or  that 
mtpted  in  a  miaeiable  degree."  Or  thna :  "  Then  I  eselalm,  that  mj  uU^onlBt  ii 
all  taste,  or  haa  a  taalt  that  ia  MMtroUv  corrupted."— /rf.  *'  X  eaimot  pity  ear  oM 
no  diatreas  eilker  of  body  or  at  mind,''— iCamat  eor.  "  There  waa  much  genuu  Ik 
ore  there  ware  leatoing  md  arts  to  refine  it."— ^Aw*  eor.    "  Such  a  writer  can  hare 

do,  Man  to  jimd-hmmw  the  paradoxes  of  ancient  scepticism."- iV.  Broim  eor, 
f  dMn  being  nothing  ebe  MMt  eolUetiolu  of  the  ordinary  qoalitiee  obaanred  in 
eon  MN-.    "A  noi»<«M,  or  negative,  ean  give  neicA«r  pleaanre  nor  pain."— iGniMa  ear. 

shall  not  jnatle  and  embarrasa  one  an  other." — Bliur  eor.  "  He  firmly  refoaed  to 
any  other  voice  than  his  own."— Jf«rray*a  Ss^ns^  p.  113.  "  Yonr  marching  regi- 
U  not  make  the  ftoarda  their  example,  either  aa  soUierB  or  os  snljleets."  Jumtm 
Mincntly  thay  had  neither  meaning  nor  bean^,  to  any  bat  tha  nativea  itf  oaoh 
iarfdoncor. 

**  The  man  of  worth,  who  has  not  left  his  peer, 
ia  bi  bis  narrow  house  forevw  darkly  laid."— Avne  eor. 

LESSON  X.— PREPOSmONS. 
ly  be  oarried  on  progressively  beyond  anv  assignable  limits  "  Bnsiw  cor,  "  To 
.t  subjects  into  a  ain^la  member  of  a  period,  ia  sull  worse  than  to  crowd  them  into 
-/(J.  "  Nor  do  we  rigidly  insist  on  fiawiff  melodious  prose." — Id.  "  The  aversiM 
OH  who  differ  from  us." — Id.  "  For  we  cannot  bear  nis  shifting  of  the  scene  ot 
•Halifax  eor.  "  We  shall  find  that  we  come  by  it  in  the  same  way."— 2,«aibs  eor. 
1  he  nas  no  better  defence  than  that." — SartiM  cor.  "  Searching  the  person  whom 
'  having  stolen  his  casket."- BAitr  cor.  "  Who,  as  vaeanciea  oocur,  are  elected  btf 
ard."— Xtf.  Jotattal  eor.  "Almoat  the  only  firid  of  ambition  Jor  a  German,  is  ac^ 
r  cor.  "  The  plan  of  edacation  is  very  diffnent  from  the  one  porsned  in  tlw  sister 
tie]/  eor.  "S«uae  writm  on  jnammar  have  contended,  that  a4tectivea  aemaft'ias 
i(  and  modify  (Asib*  action."— cor.  "  They  are  thneftore  ta  a  nixed  aatura, 
the  propertwo  both  of  pronouns  and  of  adjectives."— /lyerwlf  oor.  "For  there  b 
which  can  justify  the  msertinp  ^  the  aspirate  or  the  doubling  of  the  vowel."— 
"  The  distinction  and  arrangement  of  active,  pasiive,  and  neuter  verbe." — iVriyM 
le  thoo  a  hostile  wwld  spread  its  delusive  aaarea,"— JSrAAom  cor,  **  He  may  ba 
and  be  mad*  to  see  how  those jbm  in  the  contempt." — Locke  cor.  "  The  contOBtlBg 
in  the prettnt  want  of  what  they  wished  for,i8  a  mrttie."—'Id.  "If  thecomplaintbo 
ng  really  worthy  o/ your  notioe.^'— /<rf.  "  True  fortitude  I  Uke  to  be  the  quiet  poa- 
lau's  self,  and  an  undisturbed  dmngtj^his  duty." — Id.  "For  the  enstom  of  torment* 
g  beasts,  will,  by  degrees,  harden  tbeu  minds  even  towards  men." — Id.    "  Children 

0  It,  and  made  to  apcnd  many  hours  of  their  precious  time  uneaaily  at  Latin." — Id, 
ject)  [tiie  Harmony  of  Periods,]  the  ancient  rhetoricians  have  entered  into  a  vet^ 
■rtienlar  detail;  mora  particular,  indead,  than  en  any  other  Aeod  that  regards  la»- 

Bkur'a  Sket.  f.  iai.  "  But  the  one  ahenhi  not  he  omitted,  mid  <*e  artar  niamod." 
s  one  should  not  be  mad  wiMoitf  the  otbor."— AnUipM  eor.  "From  Mme  eommoa 
til,  the  relative  |wonoun  is  usually  omitted."— ifwrmr  onif  Weld  eor.  "  There  are 
uses  which  disqualify  a  witness  fir  being  received  to  testify  in  partienlar  eaacs."— 
"Aside  from  ail  regard  to  interest,  we  should  expect  that,"  S[e.—  Webetor  cor, 

was  given  ^fUr  a  rattaer  cursory  perusal  of  the  book."— ifiirray  eor.  "And,  (on] 
he  was  put  on  board  of  bis  ship."   Or  thua:  "And,  the  next  day,  he  waa  put 

ip," — Id,  "  Having  the  command  of  no  emotiona,  but  what  are  raised  by  sight."— 
'  Did  these  morsl  attributes  exist  in  some  other  being  beeidea  himself."  Or : — "  in 
>ing  than  himself." — Waylamd  cor,  "  He  did  not  behave  in  that  manner from  pride, 
itemptof  the  tribunal." — Uwray't  Seguetf  p.  113.    "Theae  pcoseeutions  o^wuis* 

1  to  have  been  the  moat  iniquitous  measures  pursued  by  tho  court. ' '— Jtfamiy  and 
"  To  restne  myself  to  the  good  graeea  of  my  ftir  critice."— X>ry(lm  eor.   "  Objects 

beantUU,  please  not  Ay  virtue  of  any  one  qmuity  oommoB  to  them  alL"— Btofr  eor. 
haire  beea  teaa  worthy  of  nptiee,  baa  net  a  writer  or  two  of  high  rank  lately  adopted 
Ueor. 

"A  Oreeian  youth,  of  talents  rare, 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  osre,"  &o.— Whitbhbad  :  E.  B.  p.  106. 
LESSON  XI.— PROMISCUOUS. 
haa  become  a  mueh  less  considerable  object."- BJcm-  cor.   "  Ky  lobe,  and  my  in- 
sv'n,  art  all  I  dan  now  aall  fny  own."   jqjIsWs  ^mkr,  p.  H7.   "Far  tboa  lha 
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K«rUnd  mant  ■qec«jriT<ty."  <»r. ;  «l«o  fltifcM.  "  If  filM  thou       a  Ammh,  «*•  It 

forth."— /ttf.  ■'IfthoujmMtfaittobensl.thoamiutlMaaiiuitUdiBdMd.'' — V^tm.  •^kaA 
tm  other  bridge  of  foar  Inadrad  jMt  in  Ingtn." — Brifhtiatui  cor.  **  MliuHlMl  is  Cm  pvtllv'^ 
OM  nuB0  for  M  oCAfT,  on  ftcaoant  of  tho  acsr  reUtion  wkicA  IkMs  i*  bwfo—  tiicm." — niliv 
eof.  "AirTONOaAiIA  im  the  pntdng  of  an  ajipeUUiTe  or  oobbod  vmmm  far  n  proyg  hum."-— M 
"TMiitw/,  MouUmkcaotUffiCTtnecIn  yonr  dotavmtiMMioa." — Bidliamem;  **Thtfc«tB4 
wosnd;M^«r«  torn."  Or:  "The  firat  m4 M« Moood  poft  w  torn."  Or:  **'B»m  ftnt  gt 
and  Mc  woond  are  torn."— /(f.   "  John'e  ahmM  ftom  hoM  ocoaripaed  tha  driay."— /dL 

-    ••B*  wU  1^ 
Hie  if 

  __  __     .  .    .  r«ganl."— /d.  "OMUwentbaek toBoaw, to take|MMMMBMif 

tbe  paUic  trMtmre,  whi«h  hie  opponent,  bj  a  most  nnaeoonnUbleOTifelght,  bad  Be«|tecccd  *  evif 
MMy  with  bim."—GcUUmiM  cor.  "And  Cnar  took  ont  of  the  tr«UBrTt  9^  t»  Mm  eMnaitf  «f 
three  thoosand  aoundr'  weight,  beeldei  an  immenee  qnantitr  of  — Id.  **  Rales  and  M- 
nitioQt,  which  Aould  alwava  be  at  clear  and  intelligible  aa  poiatUe,  are  thw  laodeicd  pbewat." 
—OratnUaf  cor.  "  So  inneh  both  of  ability  and  of  merit  la  aeldoK  nnnd."  Or  tl»a :  *<  So  mmik 
iffiotk  abifilj  and  merit  ia  aeldom  found. "t — Mmram  ear,  **  If  aoeh  maxima,  and  ssah  penctiaai 
prevail,  what  Aof  beeonw  of  deccsejr  and  virtae ? "j— Jtoiiwy'*  Fmim  SjfUaa,  ii.  62.  Or:  "If 
aneh  maxims  and  practicea  prerail,  what  kM  beeoma  of  daencjr  and  Tirtoe  ?  " — MM»Twy  aarf 
A>Wmw  car.  "  BapeeUllr  if  the  auttjaet  doet  not  rsffM'ra  eo  moeh  pomp." — BImir  ear.  ■*  Be»' 
over,  Ae  pntpvr  mixture  of  light  and  ahade  in  tneh  oomp«>nttonB,— 41m  exact  a4jualuiiM  af  d 
the  flguratiTe  mreamstaneea  with  the  UtenJ  ienee.-H>ai erer bemjtwwf —rfhir  of  greataiec^.'' 
-'■fitmr'M  RhM.  p.  Ifil.  "And  adding  to  that  hietiag  in  oar  laaguage,  which  is  so  mkefa  mtttad 
bjr  foraiiniwe-" — Addito»,  OooU,  mmd  Murray  mr.  "  7b  ipmi  hapmantly  to  aorraata,  or  l»  rf» 
aaT  Aing  ^t  betrays  unkiadnesa  or  iU-hnmour,  is  certainly  eriminaL"  Or  bettor :  *■  laapatienar, 
naUndncss.  eriU-hamour,  is  certainly  criminal." — ^Jfar.  ot  oL  eor.  *'Htr»  arm  a  Jmimom  ni 
graadaar  of  eapreaaton,  whI  snited  toduanlijeet."— BteVoor.   "  I  ajaeleoitf  Strada^/Vai  ameag 


aaa  assurance,  which  are  bcTond  boyhood,  being  neither  wladom  nor  knowlrdge,  do 
to  manhood."— Pops  eor.    "  The  regularity  ano  polieh  eren  of  a  turnpike-road,  Aaoe  aome  ia- 
fluenee  npou  the  low  people  in  the  neighbonriioM." — Kamet  ear.  "Tney  beeomc  fond  of  rcga- 
larity  aao  neatneaa ;  MM  ' 
Hitle  enoloswea,  aad  B«t ' 

tiu  idea,  tktU  it  u  impossible  ...  _ 

■md  pomA  to  look  upon  him." — SAoA.  eor.  ' "  The  reader*B  knowledge,'as  Dr.  Campbell  obaenca. 
Bay  prevent  Mm/rom  mistakiiig  it." — OoaiNe  and  Jriimry  eor.  "When  two  wordi  at*  srt  ia 
eoatnst,  or  in  t^ppo^timi  to  oaeh  other,  they  are  both  emphatic.**- £>.  Mtarrtf  cor.  ■*  The  ■»• 
bar  offlWiwrsoaa— m«B,  women,  and  eUldren— who  were  lost  in  the  sea,  was  veiy  gtvat."  Or 
thus:  "The  number  of  peisona — men,  women,  and  children— <Aaf  wnr  lost  in  the  aea,  was  tot 
great." — Id.  "  Nor  ia  tae  resemblance  between  the  priraary  and  the  reeembUng  object  poiBtn 
oat."  Jmmimtm  oar.  "  I  think  it  the  beat  book  of  the  kind,  that  I  bare  met  with."— JToc^Mtw. 
**  Whr  should  not  we  th^  aaeient  rites  restore, 
Am  t»  what  Rome  or  Atlteaa  «m  before  7  " — itlssfaimon  ear. 

LESSON  Xn^TWO  B&ROBS. 
•<  It  Is  Isbooi  oaly  CM  givoe  ralMi  to  ^easafa.**- JAtmnr  eer.  ••Gvovta  aiw 
agreeable  than  in  the  opeolng  of  spsing."- JdL  "  H(b  PhDooopbleal  Inqrrfry  into  the  Orighi  ef 
onr  Ideaa  of  the  Seblime  aad  tAe  Beautiful,  aooa  made  him  known  to  the  literatt" — See 
tMt.  pp.  S4  aad  44.  "An  awftal  preetpioe  or  toweryrnn  wAfaA  we  looh  d<nm  on  the  oWama 
an  below."— Blaar  eor.  "  This  psesage,  tkoagh  very  poetical,  ia,  however,  harsh  aad  obecare ; 
ami  far  no  otbtr  eanaa  Maa  this,  that  three  diattaot  awtaphen  are  ciowded  together." — Id.  "l 
parpaee  to  wiake  seme  obaervatioBa."— /d.  "  I  ahall  Am  follow  the  aame  uMthod  f*a#  I  have  all 
along  poraaed." — Id.  "  Mankted  at  no  other  time  rsimbte  one  am  other  so  mnch  as  Aey  do  is 
the  beginnings  of  sooietv."- /d.  "  Bat  no  ear  is  aan^le  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  la  At 
reading  o/' a  hexameter  lime."— Id.  *'  The  first  thfaig,  saya  he,  lAaf  a  writer  eiHter  af  fUitee  or  ef 
harois  poema  doea,  ia,  to  ohooae  aome  maxim  or  paiat  of  moralHy,*' — Id.  **  The  fovrth  book  bai 
ateoys  been  meet  justly  admired,  and  imieed  it  aboaoda  with  beaudea  of  the  htgheet  kfad."— /d 
"  Thata  to  At  the  poeoi  so  attempt  towards  (As  piintiag  of  ebaiacters."— fd.  "Bat  the  artiSdd 
eeatrasting  of  diaract»fs,-aad  the  eemtaal  iatfodncteg  rfthem  ia  pairs  and  by  opposites,  fite 
too  theatrical  and  afieetad  an  air  to  the  pieoe."— /d.  "  Neither  of  them  w  arbitrary  or  locaL"— 
Kameeeor.  "If  (A0  crowding  o/ figures  fS  bad,  it  ia  stiU  weiae  to  graft  one  figure  opcm  oa  oMrr." 
—Id.  "  The  croiedimff-toeether  of  eo  oun^  objects  lessens  the  plaaanre."— /<£  "  This  thenfort 
lies  net  in  the  fmOmB'Off  at  the  hat,  nor  in  Ms  making  of  compliments." — ^ot-A*  eor.  *■  Bat  tlM 
SaBaritaa  Van  may  ban  been  need,  aa  the  Jewi  ased  the  Chaidaio,  both  tat  a  voanl  and  far  • 
asasonant."— mteM  ear.  "  But  if  a  solemm  and  a  fomlHar  prooandatlsii  reaOr  eaM  in  mv  laa> 
gai^isitastthabnsiaSBsafagn«am«iisate  mash  hath>''-V.  moter  ear.  '*9y 

•  TUi  ssntsnM  may  be  wtWm  ..j.--  -  '  r .  ~"  T — '-•j"-  I'wiig.  iij  lai 

nearly  tba  mme  words.  *   —   ^---f  --..^.^^  -^-^  .y^,,^-^^^.^^^ -^|^^  hi  ihiiililBil  ippii 

to  iDnm  tha  noon  treofMrc,  or  fniHMy,  nadmtood.  xb«  noon  amounx  ail(ht  aboot    ««U  ba  mmt\»  Dm  oWait, 
a suppusdBD of  Uia prsporiHoa  Is.   Aadagabi.  Jto''voMRA'ip(%Al,'<  as  atymy.wyiMirfj™— v^ 
werda  wlU  aho  adnilt  oC  man  dllSiBat  MdOMw.— 6.  Baeinr. 


'psaaAnieafKht.**  Ha 

ImH  oCmaay  aUMsat  boiIIImw.— e.  Baemr, 
t8ssailMmatisadli«7lUsraam|rte,«IMaalfasfi(stllamerikfaBiynlaxattteftato       above,  thw* 
eanaeM  dtOMeatly.    The  wordi  "boM        wkleb  malw  the  dtOMss. aws  pnAably  a«dad  by  UMati^h 
BOBsof  UsrMiMit;  aad  yat  U  dow  not  appear  that  Uits  popular  crWe  stsr  |0t  the  MotsBw  ruM.— O.  »a— >■ 
t"ir  saeh  B^jdM  aad  snob  pnatkMipiaTsil,  what  AettMMBfcraail^ 
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IT  WW  <Mi  etbw  aywaMr  to  cartrin  Iww."  ganlftwr  e&r.  If  Omm  mra  no  driak- 
dtkiir  diughte,  thm  oovld  be  no  drankarda." — Pwaw  ear,  **  Saoiatei  knew  bla 
ud  If  k«  «u  proBd  of  any  thing,  It  wh  Mng  Owoglit  to  ban  nono."— OtoWin'rt 
Bin-,  kaving  broogkt  hia  army  to  Bpheana,  araettd  an  araanal  for  Ma  bniUUna  «ffMi> 
"Tli«iuaoftlMa«BigBB<iworAyq/'raaurk.''~A^AllBndMr.  "Haiaea^ad  lu 
maaB«Tm*dbMi4-I  would  ncMc*  70a."  Ortkiia:  "  He  reoeived  na  at  I  woidd  ra- 
-A.  C.  AmM  mt.  "  Cmdating  of  toCA  the  direct  and  (A«  oollstaial  •Tidsnea."-~Arf- 
t  any  man  er  wonaa  that  bdimtk  hmk  widow*,  let  Aim  ar  Aar  relievo  them,  and  let 
chbaebwmd."— Aiiaeor.  •<  For  man'*  Mnte  are  bfMta  brad."— fT.  WMm  eer. 
a  a'afocjfc,  thiaa  wtn  diiaklag  and  gating.  "—M  *•  la  tbia  he  that  I  am  aaaking, 
i.  *'And  fiar  the  upholding  tfvmtjmf*  owa  oidaian,  (heia ia  ao  bw^  ado.**— finoel 
s  of  than,  howcmr,  will  iMMHnri^  ba  wfiaadL"— Sato  ear.  <'Tbe  boy*  oondncted 
wry  iwrtiiraifly."— Jfaiwhwtf  cor.  <'Thalr  axampla,  thairiiiflneaoe,  their  fbrtau,— 
they  p  ■■aeit.— <faa«taat  hlaaalnga  on  all  pwaiu  vonnd  Onn."— /A  awl  JfWvwy  ear. 
Mmaidtat  tseiproeally  converted  eaek  ether."— VoA«wn  oor.  "  The  daitroyit^  of  th* 
litua  oalla  aa  attaak  apon  Tirtne  iteeif."— OeHkiwtd  eer.  **Mmmf$tm  your  anit."— 
*Ch  ia  aammmly  aouaded  like  teA,  as  in  oAuraA  .•  bnt,  fa  worda  derived  from  Oreak, 
and  eC*."— ifarwy  tor.  **  When  one  ia  oM^ed  to  make  aoma  atonail  »m>tf»r  paw- 
th  it  Moe  not  arigiaally  deatlned."— CompAetf^ eor.  "  Bat  that  a  ft^ptum  wiUi  watei 
away  of  aia,  thau  eanat  not  hanee  prore. fian^tqr  car.  "  Being  tpokm  to  bui  one, 
miveraal  eonaaand."— id.  "  For  it  the  Joym^^nde  o/*  eopulativea  girea  Ibrea  au 
radiBKlaney  of  them  meat  lander  the  period  laaguid.''--BiiaAaiiBii  oor.  "  iamaa  nacd 
lim  to  a  eat,  wkieh  alwaya^btia  upon  Mr  lega."— j4dbM  aor. 
•*  From  the  low  eartik  atpiring  genius  springa, 
Andaaila  triumphant,  Vnwe  on  ngle't  wlnga."->-Lioydeer. 

LESSON  XIII.— TWO  EEROES. 
tatious,  a  feeble,  a  liarsh,  or  an  obaenre  style,  for  insbiDee,  u  alwaya  faulty."— Blair 

this  we  And  that  the  Bngtish  pronounoe  qvitt  agrtnhly  to  rula."  Or  thns :  "  Yet  ia 
le  BaglishpHMitfuno/um  perfeetly  affreeable  to  rale."  Or  thus:  "  Tet  in  thi*  w*  And 
liah  proaouaee  im  a  manaur  perMctly  agreeable  to  rule."— V,  Walktr  oor.  "  But 
ereeptioB  of  idcaa,  aor  knewwdge  of  any  sort,  if  a  imbilt  though  abaolutdy  oeeaa* 
ormuM  of  AofiAls."— Arffar  cor.  <■  TItay  were  eaat ;  and  a  hasTy  fine  tmt  impoaad 
—GoUtmuth  eor.  "  Without  mak'mg  this  reflection,  he  eannot  enter  into  the  s^it 
,  or  relish  the  composition."— B/au-  cor  "  The  scholar  should  be  inttnictea  in 
is  fincUng  <^  his  woidi."  Or  thus :  "  The  scholar  should  be  told  how  to  knd  hia 
>or»  oor.  "And  ttiarefors  they  could  neither  have  forged,  nor  Aae*  revcraifiea  them." 
.  "A  dispensary  is  a  place  ai  taAteA  medicines  are  disp«ised  to  fAe  poor."—Mur  eer. 
innexion  aad  the  number  of  words  ore  determined  by  general  laws."— JVaf/* eor.  "An 
the  iteo  syllablei  unacoealed,  and  the  last  ems  accented ;  aa,  cOntrftvfne,  acqui- 
,  cor.  "An  explicative  sentence  is  ans  in  which  a  thing  is  said,  in  a  direct  mamner, 
9  be.  to  do  or  not  to  da,  to  suffer  or  not  to  suSer-"— LowfA  and  Mw.  cor  "  Bqt 
ion  wAsneMT  it  is  neither  an  adverb  nor  a  preposition."*— A  cor.  "  Ha  wrote 
^  king  jlAosysritf,  and  sealed  the  writmg  with  the  king's  ring."— ,£»ft/s  cor. 

Aodland  Aad  da|»rtad  Jrom  the  town  hafare  thia  time."— Smm/  eor. 
tf  reHnquieh  th*  pMtiet,*  thoy  vnat  be  eouTiaoad."— ITaAifar  eer.  *'  Which  ha 
ip  before  he  Ht  oat."— OnmsAow  eor.  "He  left  <o  him  the  value  of  a  hundred 
Persiaa  money." — ^Mct.  cor.  "All  that  the  mind  can  contemplate  coneeming  them, 
led  among  the  three/' — OardeU  eor.  "  Tom  Pnssle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  im- 
ispataats,  of  all  that  Aons  fallen  under  my  observation." — ^leet.  cor,  "  When  you 
t  aim  to  tiUnk  kimaelf  eompeiumted  for  hia  an  Aring,  by  the  praise  which  is  given 
eorage."— Loeie  eor.  <*  In  all  matters  in  which  simple  reason,  or  mere  apeculaUon, 
" — SAeridan  eor.  "And  therefore  he  should  be  spued  firom  the  trouble  of  attend* 
ing  elae  than  his  meaning."— /d.  '*  It  is  this  kind  of  phraseology  that  is  diatln- 
le  epithet  uUoetaOeal :  a  Ofeeiet  thai  woe  originally  the  spawn,  partly  of  Ignoranoa. 
'  afiectatfon."— CtoiNfiMJ  and  Murray  eor.  "  That  ncithv  the  inflection  nor  fAe  M- 
aa  oeuld  have  been  enpioyed  by  the  ancient  inhatritants  of  Latium." — JMvAf  eer. 


paaaed  betwixt  them." — M.   "In  this  manner,  m  to  both  parsing 
1  the  rules  of  syntax  be  treated,  being  taken  «»  regularly  aocording  to  their  order." 

"7^  Ovanm  were  allowed  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  bodf-ywird."~Sh^ch  eor, 
tie,  that  you  reqaeeted  to  go  ? "— KfrAAsm  eor.  "  Let  thee  and  me  ao  on."— AnyM 
I  nowhere  afflnned ;  and  /  do  wholly  deny  it." — Barclay  cor.  "  But  that  I  deny ; 
a  for  him  to  prove  it." — Id.  **  Our  countnr  sinks  beneath  the  yohe ;  She  weeps,  the 
tch  new  day  a  gash  Is  added  to  her  vronaas."— SAoA.  eor.  "  Thou  art  the  Lord  wbo 
n,  and  Arm^Af  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."— JWUs  and  Jfwr.  eor.  "  Ba 
itlesa  fountain,  from  which  emanate  all  theee  attribatea  that  extrf  throughout  thia 
IFoylMideor.  "I  am  he  who  Aoe  eomnuaed  with  the  bod  of  Neeolea;  laaka 
red  tke  mdeoa  of  pleaanre."— fVVwAf  eor. 

«  BaA  were  In  aneimt  timaa  the  take  raeelved, 
Soeh  1^  oar  good  fimlhthar*  were  beWeved." — Bo%ee  eor. 
LESSON  Ziy.— TWO  ERROBa 
or  pnmoun  that  jtaiidli  bcfbr*  the  aetiTe  varb,  utuatly  rupwawf*  th*  agent."— 4 
"SuidiMMs  to  AmsAeM  tbaauHii^of  ear  hern  of  the  granmar-qoill,  wkui  Tt» 

to  mj  asMfla,  tat  Is  asm  a  nsjoimoa  j  but  asse  am  aiass  s*o  llilat  iHhsi  aha.  Q.Baswn. 
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pmiied  tk*  flnt  put  of  hii  giuanuj." — Umtkgmteer.  "Two  dott,  A*  om  ^aoad  ahonth* 
•thor  [:]  orw  mUm  Shcra,  asd  on  mtd  Iq  ryr—nil  m  Tenr  chort  «."— fTiJn)!  Mr.  "  OraaA  kmm 
been,  utd  on,  th«  obaeuritjr  uid  difficult,  in  tb«  Mtnn  «nd  appUratkm  of  then"  [ :  L  m*- 
tiral  TnmtiiMl.-^BtUler  eor.  "At  two  art  to  four,  m>  «r«  four  to  sight." — Bwrntt  ear.  **7W 
inventioB  uid  nta  of  arithmstic,  fmkA  back  to  a  |Miiod  m  raaiote.  aa  Co  ft*  boyimd  the  kaawWn 
of  Uatory." — RobrrUon  eor.  •'  What  it  pmeaU  aa  objocta  of  eoatompUtion  or  njoyiwr,  fa 
■ad  Mfimr  Ua  mind." — Id.  "  If  he  rfora  not  tay  tbt;  are,  as  I  know  he  4mtm  not.  bow  awt  I 
then  diattngoiah  f  Boivtey  «or.  "  He  had  now  grown  to  fond  of  aoUtnde,  that  all  cimnpaiy-*''^ 
beeotna  naaaay  to  him."— X^e  of  Cie. ear.  "  Violenea  and  moil  an  Maid  in  bar;  hitm» 
m»  eontinoallf  are  grief  and  imio4M.*'—SibU  cer.  •*  BaTla*a  Intelligenca  from  A«  BapnUH 
of  Lettera.  mlak  maim  eleren  Tolnine*  in  dnodadmo,  tt  tnilr  a  Bodel  in  lM*  kind."— 
Formeif  cor.  "  Panaea,  to  b«  rmderwrf  pleatios  and  expraaiivo,  most  not  obIt  be  mai» 
in  the  right  plaoa,  bat  alao  bt  aceompajiied  with  a  proiwr  tone  of  voiee." — Mmimp  tat. 
'•  To  oppot  the  opinlona  and  rtelify  the  mistahea  of  othera,  ia  what  tnith  and  aioeegilj  a— a 
timea  reqoiie  of  w."— Locks  oar.  "  It  ia  Terj  probable,  that  this  aaaoBUy  wns  called,  to 
dear  aome  doabt  which  the  king  bad,  whathor  it  looro  lawful  for  ikt  BoOtmdmv  f»  tkrmm  adT  the 
monareb  J  of  Spain,  and  wUMram  entirely  their  allegianoe  to  that  crown."  Or "  abowt  tha  law. 
fnlneea  of  the  HoUandara'  r^tctim  of  the  monarchj  of  Spain,  and  anttrw  witkiraioimomt  of  Oar 
allegiance  to  that  crown." — Jfumogr  eor.  "A  naming  of  the  nnmbvn  and  eaate  of  a  boob  in  thaw 
order,  ia  called  th/o  deelinfi^  0^  it,  or  t<*  daefannen.'^— fV<M(  oar.  "  The  embodTing  of  tWm  it, 
tbeieitore,  only  a  eoUecUng  of  incb  component  parta  of  wcnda."— 7bM  eor.  "Tha  oaa  ia  the 
▼eiee  heard  (Men  CfttM  wa*  baptiaed ;  the  other,  wAm  ko  wac  Iraaaflgawd."— Barclay  car.  "jU 
anderatanding  tf  tba  Utenl  eenM"— or,  "7b  Aaee  Mmimttooi the Btaral teaaa^  imid— tbaw 
prevented  (Ami  from  condemning  the  gniltleM."— Biilfer  oer.  <*Aa  if  tUa  were,  to  tejfca  ^  et»- 
eution  of  juBtiee  out  of  the  bands  of  Ood,  and  to  ^00  it  to  nature." — Id.  *■  Thej  wOl  u^, 
you  mast  coneeal  this  good  opinion  of  yonraelf ;  wluch  jet  is  an  allowing  of  the  thine  thosgh 
not  of  the  ahowing  of  it."  Or:— "which  jet  is,  to  atkno  the  thing,  thoagh  not  the  abowiaf 
it."— ShoMoU eor.  So  as  to  signifj  not  onlj  tbe  doing  of  an  action,  bat  the  eaaaiMr"*  ~ 
done."— Pitt*  eor.  "  This,  certainly,  was  both  a  diriding  of  the  unitj  of  God,  and  a  liout 
Immensitj." — Calvin  cor.  "  Tonesoeing  infinite  in  number,  and  rarjing  in  almoat  erprr  ii 
the  arranging o/" them  under  distinct  heads,  and fA« reducing^  themtoanj  flxod  ana 
roles,  mar  be  considered  as  tfae  last  refinement  inlangaage.' — &s^Af  cor.  "  The  fleree  anger  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  return,  until  he  hath  done  it,  and  untUhe  Ao/A  performed  the  intenu  of  hi*  htiut.'* 
—Bibkeor.  "  We  seek  for  deeds  mart  tlluatrioua  and  heroic,  for  erent*  more  direraifled  and  a«> 
pri^g."— Blofr  GOT.  •*  We  diaUnsiush  the  gendere,  or  the  male  and  th*  female  aex,  ni  (oar  dil- 
went  waya."— Jadtowaa  eor.  "  Thai,  eh  and  g  are  eriar  bard.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  retain 
tbese  sounda  in  Mom  Hebrew  names  which  have  not  been  modemUtd,  or  changed  by  pnUie  ase." 
—Dr.  WiUon  eor.  "A  Sabttantive,  or  Noun,  is  tbe  name  of  any  thing  wAtcA  i»  conoetfcd  ta 
subsist,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion." — Murray  and  Lowth  cor.  "A  Noun  ia  the  niiar  ot 
any  thing  whteA  exists,  or  of  which  we  hare,  or  can  form,  an  idea." — Maunder  cor,  **A  Msam  ii 
the  name  of  any  thing  in  existence,  or  of  any  thing  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea.**— /dl  "  Th» 
next  ^ing  to  be  attended  to,  ia,  to  keep  aim  exactly  to  the  speaking  of  tmth." — Locke  eor.  *■  The 
material,  (Ae  vegetable,  and  tfu  animal  world,  receive  this  Influence  according  to  tlkeir  aeTcralca. 
paeitiea."— Z>ta/ eor,  "And  yet  it  is  fairlj  defensible  on  the  principles  of  the  sehoolaMa;  if  ibM 
tlUiigo  can  be  ealled  principles,  which  eotmet  merely  In  words." — Campbell  cor. 
"Art  thou  so  bare,  and  fall  of  wretchedness. 
And  feartt  to  die  }  Famine  ia  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppretaioB  ttarve  in  thj  nmk  ejn."—Shak.  oer. 

LESSON  XV.— THRBB  ERRORS. 
"  The  silver  age  ie  laekoned  to  have  eonineaeed  of  the  death  of  Aagnatos,  and  to  Aoeeeralia. 
oad  the  end  of  Tr^jaa'a  reign."— GdaM  cor.  "  LaagnagoAaitaissd  beoome,  in  modem  Gbeet, 
more  correct,  and  mora  dotormiml*."—Dr.  Blair  ear.  "  It  is  evident,  that  tMooo  words  are  da 
most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and  liquid  eonnds,  and  m  wkitA  there 
la  a  proper  intermixtnre  of  vowels  and  consonanu." — Id.  '*  It  would  have  Itad  no  otlier  eftct, 
(Aon  to  add  to  the  sentence  an  tMaeceiMTy  word."— M  "  But  aa  mmoora  araae,  IA«<  tbe  jodgts 
had  bean  eormpted  bj  moaej  in  this  cause,  tbeee  f{ave  OMamon  to  mndi  popular  elaaoor,  sal 
iMroto  a  heavj  odium  on  CluentiuB." — Id.  "A  Participle  is  derivedTreat  a  verb,  and  partafcca  d 
the  nature  both  of  the  verb  and  ofaa  a^iective."— j4aA  mud  Devie  eor.  *'  1  ehaU  have  fearaed  mj 
grammar  before  you  teiU  have  learmed  yoars."- Ifs^AMr  oHd  lAoimge^  cor.  "  There  is  no  ethtr 
•arthlj  object  capable  of  making  so  various  and  so  foreible  impressione  upon  Uie  hanaan  vadtssa 
eonplete  speaker."— Perry  cor.  "  It  was  not  the  carrying  the  bag,  lAa<  made  Judaa  a  ^rf 
and  a  hireling."— SinitA  oor.  "As  the  reasonable  eouland  &W  fleah  are  one  man.  eo  Godaadnu 
are  one  Christ."— Oved  eor.  "And  I  will  any  to  them  «eAo  were  not  my  people,  Fe  arw  my  pee- 
ple ;  and  they  ahall  any.  Tbon  act  oar  Ood."— B*U*  eor.  "  Where  there  it  i»  the  aemm  aetUag 
that  requires  the  laat  eonad  to  be  elevated  or  eaipwidarf,  an  easy  bll,  euffident  to  ahow  that  tbe 
eensa  is  finished,  will  be  proper." — L.  Mar.  eor.  "  Each  party  prodaeo  words  m  wAaeA  the  Irtta 
a  is  aounded  in  the  manner  fn-  which  they  contend." — J.  IfUibr  cor.  "  To  ooentenancc  patwBt 
that  ore  guilty  of  bad  actions,  is  aoarcely  one  remove  from  a«  aetaal  eoatmimiam  of  tie  sasw 
eTMUf ."— L.  ifar.  oor.  '• '  To  countaaaaee  persons  that  are  ottty  af  bad  aetieaa,*  ia  m  phrate  m- 
ebtue  whioh  is  made  the  Migeet^  the  verb  •  is.'  "—Id.  "  What  is  called  the  nplittiag  af  parti- 
cles.—fAot  if,  the  separating  o/^ a  preposition  from  the  noun  which  it  govemi,— is  always  to  bt 
avoided."— £^  et  ai.  oor.  (Efee  Obs.  Idth  on  Rule  SSd.)  "  There  is  properly  Jtw(  one  pasae,  or 
rest,  in  tbe  sentence ;  aad  tMjaUt  betwixt  the  two  members  into  wfaicb  the  teaieaee  is  divided.' 
— ltd.  "7b  go  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  a  man  oo,  in  tbe  way  to  heaven." — Steefenr. 
"  There  Is  ttoMy  who  doea  not  condemn  this  In  others,  though  many  overlook  it  ia  theoiaelvea.'— 
Loete  eor.  **  Be  earefiil  not  to  use  tite  same  word  ta  tbe  same  sentence  eiMcr  too  f^aeadv  w 
la  diftrent  ianias."^Jtfurtiasr  oor.   "  Nothing  eonld  have  made  her  aiere  luhappyt  Maa  to  JUm 
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n.  of  rach  piineiplM." — Td.  "A  wvUke>  Tuioai,  and  truicil  age  is  Ike  best  to 
he  worst  to  write  In."— C&wtoy  ear.  "  Whan  thoa  in^aneaai  PBtsr*!  baptiiing  of  Cor- 
clay  cor.  "  To  introduce  two  or  more  leading  thoughts  or  tapictf  which  hare  ao 
u  or  mutual  dependence." — ifurrmf  cor,  "Aninuls,  agmin,  are  fitted  to  tm*  an 
he  elements  or  regUnu  in  which  they  live,  and  to  which  tbaj  are  as  appendlew."— 
elody,  however,  or  so Jrtfuent  rarying  of  the  sound  of  each  word,  is  a  proof  of  noth- 
flne  ear  of  that  people." — Jamieaon  cor.  "  They  can,  each  in  ita  turn,  be  uied  opon 
>ta>can  cor,  "  In  this  reign,  Uved  the  poetM  Oower  and  Chaaeer,  who  are  the  first 
an  properly  be  said  to  hare  written  English." — Btusk»  cor.  "  In  translating  ex- 
it kind,  consider  the  [phrase]  'tf  M,' asifitweraMeyof*."— IT.  Walker  cor.  "The 
iportant  office  toper^rm;  for,  by  tA«  de^rse  of  ita  aetivity,  we  disclose  sitAer  a  polite 
'onanciatton."— Goniiner  cor.  "For  no  other  mson,  than  that  he  was  found  in 
' — IVebetercor.  "It  is  nsnal  to  compare  them  o^orthenunner  of  poljftyUaUei."— 
"  The  infinitive  mood  ia  recognised  more  eaeilj/  than  any  other,  beoaiue  tne  preposi- 
ea  it." — Bucie  cor.  "Prepositions,  yon  recollect,  connect  wfxda,  and  to  do  con- 
w,  then,  can  you  tell  ac»n)uncfion  from  a  ^rspos^fM^  Or :— " how,  then,  can  yon 
former  ft-om  the  lattert  ''—R.  C.  Smith  ear. 
"  No  kind  of  work  reqnirM  a  nicer  toneh, 
And,  thit  well  flnislrd,  nms  ebe  shinos  so  maoli."—SkefiM  ear. 

LESSON  XTI.— THREE  EIIEORS. 
ccasions,  it  is  the  final  pause  slone,  that  marks  the  difference  between  prose  and 
1  be  evideat  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poetical  liues." — L.  Miaray 
do  all  I  can  to  persuade  others  to  take  for  their  cure  the  same  measures  that  I  haTs 
e." — Owardian  cor. ;  also  Murray,  "  It  is  the  nstnre  of  extreme  self-lorers,  that 
house  on  fire,  a»  it  were,  but  to  roast  their  eggs." — Bacon  cor.  "  Did  ever  man 
earnestly  in  a  eause  in  w/uch  both  his  honour  and  hit  life  teore  concerned  i  " — Dwi- 
tbe  rests,  or  pauses,  which  aeparaie  sentences  or  their  parts,  are  marked  by  points." 
"  Yet  the  case  and  mood  are  not  influenced  by  them,  but  are  determined  by  the 
lentence." — Id.  "Tkroueh  inattetMon  to  this  rule,  many  errors  have  besn  com- 
■l  of  which  MIS  Asrv  aul^mud,  as  a  fiuther  caution  and  direction  to  the  leanm."— 
"Though  X^on,elothe  thyself  with  erfanson,  thonsh  tbon  ifmt  thee  with  onuunrata 
h  thou  poltth  thy  face  with  painting,  in  Ttiia  snalt  thou  make  thyself  fair."*— 
lut  that  the  domg  of  good  to  others  will  make  us  happy,  is  not  so  evident ; 
''the  hungry,  for  example,  or  the  clothing  of  the  naked."  Or:  "But  that,  to 
ers,  will  make  us  happy,  is  not  so  endont;  to  feed  the  hungry,  for  example,  or  to 
'd." — Kamet  eor.  "  lliere  is  no  other  God  than  he,  no  other  light  than  his."  Or : 
>od  but  he,  no  light  but  his." — Penn  cor.  "  How  little  reason  is  there  to  wonder, 
I  and  accomplished  orator  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  are  most  rarely 
ir  cor.  "  Because  they  express  neither  the  doing  nor  Me  receiving  qf  an  action. "*• 
cor.  "To  find  the  answers,  will  require  an  eSbrt  of  mind;  and,  whenri^A(ansiM''< 
will  be  the  result  of  reflection,  and  thow  that  the  subject  is  nnderatood." — Id. 
es,'  is  on  «e|ires«j(m trite  and  common;  butfAe«aoMuisabeoomessmagniflcentim> 
essed  intietangtiafe  qf  Mr.  'rhmomia."'-Blaircor.  "  Tha  deelhiing  of  a  word  is  th* 
fierent  endings."  Or :  "Ta  define  a  word,  is,  to  give  it  different  endinn." — Ware 
I  much  are  they  for  allowing  every  one  to  joUow  hit  own  mind." — BorcJ^  oor. 
le  overture  for  peace  teers  made,  bnt  Cleon  prevented  them  from  taking  effect." — 
"Neither  in  English,  nor  in  any  other  language,  is  this  word,  or  that  which  aor- 
[n  meimiM^,  any  more  an  article,  than  TWO;  THBK8,  or  rovR."—Web»ter  eor.  "  But 
<m*  conversation  of  all  that  I  hav«  met  with  in  the  ne^bonrhood,  has  been  with 
'  vour  travellers."— ^Sipeef,  cor.  "  Set  down  the^«<  two  terms  of  the  supposition, 
tner,  in  the  first  plaae."-^nti^  cor.  "  It  is  a  useful  srocf ice  too,  to  fix  one'i  eve 
most  distant  persons  in  the  assembly." — Blair  cor,  "  He  will  senerally  please  nit 
vhen  to  please  them  is  not  his  sole  or  hit  chief  aim." — Id.  "At  length,  the  consuls 
amp,  and  inform  the  laldiere,  that  they  could  obtain  for  them  no  other  terms  than 
lenng  their  aims  and  pasaiog  under  the  yoke." — Id.  "  Nor  are  mankind  so  much 
eir  caoica  thus  detormudng  thmt."-^Swdi  cor.  "  Theio  finms  are  what  are  called 
Or:  "Theso  forms  are  e^d  tfumSert."—Fotttiek  eor.  "In  Mose languuea 
it  two  genders,  all  nouns  are  either  n^asci^line  qr  feminine,  even  though  they  de- 
that  are  neither  male  wjr  fenulc." — Id.  "  It  is  called  Verb  or  Word  by  way  of 
luse  it  is  the  moat  essential  war4  in  a  sentence,  and  one  without  which  the  other 
catmot  form  any  complete  sense."— tGquU  cor.  "  The  sentence  will  consist  of  two 
theie  will  commonly  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  comma." — Jamieion  eor. 
t  in  speaking  are  like  Atfarti  uii piano  in  music;  they  only  r«f«r  to  the  different 
e  used  in  the  same  key  :  whereas  high  and  low  imply  a  change  of  key." — Sheridan 
-fl  chiefly  three :  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  the  assisting  of  the  memory  fQ 
i  knowlMae ;  and  the  communicating  o/it  to  others."— £t 
"ZlSt  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  who  in  this  plainnesi 

Hubour  more  craft,  and  hide  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants." — Shak,  eor. 

LESSON  XVIL— MANY  EHBOBS, 
beforgiTMi,  eT«&^gi«atamri,eoi)MiAfeiII]iafli^e^Uaguag«;  bDt,tnMa  hm 
Is  te  cocci  DO,  oOm  omata  f osris  monllt  auiao,  s>yfa»«rii  sHUe  slmIim  Wwl  ftwaha  sampaiWs."— 

2ouof  oov."— fi^ptiMfMi.  •■QaotqnstutstsvMasAipoarpte.qaetBtepansA^nsnwdte, 
■itaf  |«BMKAijM,tai<inbsUlaea  vain."— JVmdk  JWh 
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htmalcMofhiM  own,  «T«n  the  leut  slipi  tn  jaMj poMsi mU  mi.  ridiculed.'*— .^JiMr.  ChiwtiiJSiiU 
cor.  "  Lbt  expmiei  not  only  penniuioo,  bnt  ttOnaty,  4xhortation,<md  commea»d." — Lmetk  cor, ; 
alto  Murray,  et  at.    "  That  death  whifih  is  oor  leaTing  of  this  world,  is  nothinK  else  than  tMo  pat- 
ting-off  of  these  bodies."— SA«rfocA.    «  They  differ  from  the  saints  recorded  m  «t<A<9-  the  OU 
or  ikt  New  TVstonMnf ." — JVnefon  ear,    "  The  nature  of  relation,  thenfim,  eonsiats  in  the  teftr- 
risg  or  oompariaa  of  two  things  to  eocA  other ;  from  which  comparison*  one  or  both  come  to  be 
denominated."— Xocit«  oor.    <*  It  ia  not  credible,  that  there  is  any  one  who  will  say.  that  ihrm^k 
the  whole  course  of  Am  ^  A«  has  kept  AunMjf  anMrMlw  undefiled,  witAou^  the  least  spot  or  ataiaaf 
sin." — Witwv»  eor.   "if  to  ad  eonformaUy  to  the  wiu  of  oor  Creator, — if  to  aromtie  the  wcttie 
efmaBkindaroundtis,— 4f  tofeowvoiirown  happiness,  u  on o^fiscf  of  the  Uqust  moment;  tka 
are  we  loudly  called  npon  to  enltivate  and  extend  the  great  interests  of  relinonuidTirtQe.**  Or: 
"  K  to  act  confomablr  to  the  will  of  our  Creator,  to  promote  ibt  weUkre  oi  mankind  aroond  m, 
ana  to  seeore  onr  own  happiness,  ar»  oJ^^Kft  of  the  highest  m,omeat;  then,"  &e. — Mmrttjf  etoL 
ear.    "  'th»  Terb  being  in  the  plural  nomber,  it  is  supposed,  that  Ote  offiear  and  hit  anard  arejoat 
ajfmU$.   Atf  fAis  is  not  the  case:  the  only  nominative  to  the  verb  is  'officer.'    In  the  cxpreesioa, 
*tm<A Aw marrf,*  the  noun'ffuard'  is  in  the  objectiTe  esse, fts^  governed  by  the  prepoei&a 
with  ;  vai  eotutqumtly  it  cannot  form  tite  nominatiTe,  or  any  part  of  it.    The  pronunent  sub- 
ject for  the  agrtemeni,  the  true  nominative  to  the  verb,  or  thattrm  to  which  the  verb  peculiarly  re- 
fers, is  the  word  'officer.' " — L.  Murray  eor.  "This  iaanofA^r  use,  that,  in  my  opinion,  eoatribotes 
to  make  a  man  learned  rather  than  wise ;  and  is  ineawAle  of  pleasing  either  the  nndentudiag  or 
the  imagination." — Addiaon  cor.    "  The  work  is  a  dml  performance ;  and  is  imcapoNe  of  plesnsf 
e^A«r  the  understanding  or  the  imasinatiOD." — Murray  eor.   "I  would  recoiunet»d  the  *E1»- 
ments  of  EngUah  Orammar,' by  Mr.  Frost.  Tho-simut^thieliMeworitUnmlartolkato/S^.L 
Murray**  smoKnt  Orammar:  but,  in  order  to  meet  the  anderstanding  of  ohildren,  it*  denMtieM 
and  language  are  simplifled,  (o  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.    It  also  emtaraets 
more  examples  ./or  Parsing,  than  are  usual  in  elementary  treatises." — S.  R.  Hail  eor.    "  Hon 
rain  falls  in  the  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  the  first  two  month*  of  winter  ;  bat  teJuUfmiU, 
makes  a  much  greater  show  upon  the  earth,  in  tointer  Uun  in  stmnier,  oeeauae  there  ia  •  umck 
slower  evaporation."— M<mw  eor,    "They  often  contribute  also  to  render  some  pervotta  pnspa> 
oos,  though  wicked ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  to  retpanf  some  actions,  though  vicious ;  and  pm»- 
uA  other  aotioni,  though  virtnont." — Butler  cor.    "Hence,  to  such  a  man,  ariee  naturally  a  m- 
cret  satiKfaetion,  a  sense  of  security,  and  an  implicit  hope  of  somewhat  further." — id.   "  S* 
much  for  the  third  and  last  cause  of  lUnsioD,  that  was  noticed  above ;  which  arise*  from  tlw  abuse 
of  verr  general  and  abstract  terms ;  and  which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  abvndant  &ons«Me 
that  Aoi  been  vented  by  mataphysidans,  mTstsgognea,  and  theologiane." — CatnhMeor.  **As 
to  those  anim«U  tsAjeA  are  laoi  common,  at  mich%  on  aoooont  of  the  ^aoes  thej  iniinMt,  &Q  Ish 
under  our  observation,  as  fishes  and  birds,  ot  wA£bA  their  diminutive  site  remorea  still  for^ 
from  our  obserrstion,  we  generallv,  in  Bngluh,  employ  a  single  noun  to  designate  both  genden, 
the  mascaline  and  the  feminine.^' — Fo»d*ek  cor.    "Adjectives  may  alwaya  be  distingvUhed 
HbxitrekOum  to  ether  toorde:  fAey  ftnrsit  the  qnality,  condition  ornumd«r,  of  whatever  (Atn^  art 
mentioned." — £inmonf  cor.   "An  adverb  ie  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or 
on  othor  adverb ;  and  generaUy  ei^irettea  Hme,  place,  degree,  or  manner." — Brovn'e  Inat.  pL  9. 
"The  jmmn^'together  of  two  objects  ao  grand,  and  the  rwresentins  cf  them  both,  as  aubjeet  st 
one  moment  to  the  command  of  Qod,  produce  a  noble  enect." — Butir  cor.    "  Twisted  colmaas. 
for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ;  but,  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  weakness,  they 
displease  the  eye,  wheneper  they  are  meed  to  support  any  matey  part  of  a  building,  or  %chat  seem 
to  require  a  more  substantial  prop."— /d,    "In  a  vaat  number  of  inscriptions,  some  upon  roekf, 
some  upon  stones  of  a  defined  shape,  is  found  an  Alphabet  different  from  the  Greeks',  theLa^', 
and  Ms  Hfftmos',  and  also  unlike  that  of  any  modem  nation." — W,  C,  Poteler  cor. 

LESSON  XVIII.— HANT  ERRORS. 
"  The  nnj^a  of  BlcAiscu  I*  an  island,  ritnatad  on  the  northeast  niflr  ftf  Tifflinnf ,  frmn  inAirlttit 
ptitad  bv  a  channel  of  only  800  yards  in  ieidth,"-^Swifl  and  Kama  eor.    **  The  nominative  cast  ' 
usually  omofetthe  agent  or  doer ;  and  any  nounor^montwn  wAicA  m  the  subject  of  a,;Cni(«  veA,  m  i 
alioayt  in  thia  cate." — Stni^A  cor.  "  There  are,  m  his  allegorical  personages,  an  originality,  e  ricV  i 
ness,  and  a  variety,  which  almost  vie  with  the  s^plendours  of  the  ancient  mytbologr." — HaatiUem. 
"As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  revelation  Aat  been  universal,  and  as  eocA  hat  been  aJbidid  | 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  part  of  tbe  world  at  different  limes;  so  likewise,  at  different  times,  both  Fcn- 
lationahave  had  different  degrees  of  evidence." — Butler  cor.  "  Thus  we  see,  that,  to^iAamanwM  ' 
a  sword,  and  to  kill  one  with  a  hatchet,  are  looked  upon  as  no  distinct  species  of  action  ;  but,  if  tk 
point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  the  action  passes  for  a  distinct  species,  called  atoMnf."— 
Loekecor,   '*  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  fie  unto  his  n^^hbrareoe- 
cemtn;  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  dfceirehis  neighbour,  or^ndthat  which  wsslut, 
and  He  concerning  it,  and  ttcear  falsely;  in  any  of  all  these  that  a  man  doeth,  sinning  thercia, 
then  it  shall  be,"  &c — Bible  cor.    "As,  to  do  and  teach  the  eommandments  of  Ood,  is  the  Best 
proof  of  virtue ;  so,  to  break  them,  and  Ut  teach  others  to  break  them,  are  tbe  great  jmw/i  erf  nee." 
— Wayland  cor.    "  The  latter  simile,  in  Pope's  terrific  maltreatment  of  U,  is  true  mother  to  Iki 
mind  nor  to  <A«  eye." — Coleridge  cor.    "And  the  two  brothers  were  seen,  transported  with  rsgeud 
fury,  like  Eteoeles  and  Polynioes,  mcA  endeaiouritw  to  plunge  Am  ticord  into  the  other't  heart,  sad 
to  assure  himielf  of  the  tluone  by  the  death  of  Kit  rival."— GoldmiM  eor.     "  la  it  not  pisia. 
therefore,  that  neither  the  castle,  nor  the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which  you  here  see,  ia  that  ital 
one  which  you  suppose  to  exist  at  a  distance  ? " — Berkley  eor.    "  I  have  often  wondered,  hovit 
comes  to  pass,  that  every  body  should  love  himaelf  best,  and  yet  value  Au  neiyhbounf  opiaias 
about  AsMM^more  than  hia  own." — Collier  cor.   "  Virtne,  ('Af>cr$,  Vtrtui,)  aa  well  as  most  of  in 
MBoies,  lehm  tex  itjtguratioely  atcribed  toit,ia  made  feminine,  perhaps  fVom  ii*  beauty  and  sais- 
ble  H>pearanoe." — Horrii  cor.    "  Virtue,  with  most  of  its  species,  is  mods  feminine  «eAai  pirmi- 
M  ;  and  so  is  Vice,  jftrk^  for  being  Virtue's  opposite."— A^.  Gnun.  cor. ;  also  AmcAmml 
"Fran  this  dedootion,  tt  may  eatiiy  be  seen,  how  it  eomes  to  pass,  that  peisonificatioB  mains N 
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great  a  flsnre  in  all  eoBUposltioBs  tn  which  imagination  or  pasdon  hat  any  Goneero." — Blair  cor. 
"An  Article  ii  a  word  maetd  befort  a  noun,  to  point  ii  oat  at  ntch,  and  to  ahow  faow  far  tta  mlgoA' 
cation  extendi."— ^oJIwr  cor.  "All  men  baTe  certain  natural,  cMential,  and  Inherent  rigbte  j— 
among  which  are  the  rightt  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty ;  «/' acqniriog,  posMMlng, 
and  protecting  property ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  happineM.''--iV.  H.  oar. 
*'  From  thote  grammarians  who  form  their  ideas  and  make  their  deeisiona,  respecting  tbit  part  of 
English  gramraar,^rom  the  principles  and  constmction  nf  ofA«r  languages,— o^  languor  which 
do  not  in  these  points  accord  with  our  own,  but  which  differ  consideraoly  from  it,— -we  may  natur- 
ally expect  grammatical  schemes  that  will  be  neither  perspicuous  nor  consistent,  and  that  will  tend 
rather  to  perplex  than  to  inform  the  learner." — J/urray  and  HaXl  cor.  " Indeed  Witfto  are  but  very 
few  who  Know  how  to  be  idle  and  Innocent,  or  who  hare  a  relish  for  any  pleasures  that  are  not 
criminali  eTety  direraton  which  <Ae  miuM^  take,  is  at  tbeexpense  of  some  one  virtue  or  otAeTtaad 
their  rery  firet  atep  out  of  business  is  into  tIoo  or  folly." — Addison  cor. 

"  Bail,  holy  Love !  thou  bUu  that  mtmsf  all  bliat  t 
Oiv'Mt  and  receiv'it  all  bUst ;  fnlleet  when  roost 
Thou  yiVsf ;  apring-head  of  all  felicity  I  "—PMtk  cor. 

CHAPTER  Xm.  — GENERAL  RULE. 

COfiBECnONS  UNDER  THE  OENERAL  RULE. 
LESSON  I.— ARTICLES. 
(1.)  "The  article  Is  a  part  of  speechplaced  before  nouni."  Orthni :  "An  article  It  a  tvord  placed 
before  nonna.  "—Com/y  cor.  (2.)  "7n«  article  it  a  part  of  speech  used  to  limit  nonna."— mAert 
eor.  (8.)  **Ab  article  is  a  word  set  before  nouns  to  u  their  vague  ligniflcation."— ilf  A  etr.  (4.) 
'■7%«  a^jeetlTo  ie  a  part  of  speech  used  to  describe  tometMng  namidby  a  noon." — OUberteor. 
(d.)  "A  pronoun  is  *  word  ■awAin  ttead  of  a  noun." — Id.  and  Weld  cor. .-  Intt.  p.  M.  (6.)  "Tho 
pronoun  is  a  part  of  speech  which  Is  often  used  tn  Head  of  a  noun." — Brit.  Oram,  and  Buchanan 
cor,  (7-)  "A  Terb  is  a  *oord  which  signifies  to  be,  todo,oi  to  be  acted  t^wn." — Merchant  cor.  (8.) 
••  The  Terb  ia  a  part  of  speech  which  aignifles  to  be,  to  act,  or  to  rewrite  on  action." — Oomly  oor. 
(9.)  "The  verb  Is  the  part  of  speech  by  which  any  thing  Is  asserted."— FTeUcor.  (10.)  "T^everb 
u  a  part  of  speech,  which  expresses  action  or  existence  in  a  direct  manner." — Gilbert  cor.  (11.) 
"A  participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  expresses  action  or  extstenee  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner.— Id.  (12.)  "The  participle  is  a  part  of  speech  derived  from  the  varb,  and  denotes  b^ng, 
doing,  or  sumring,  and  implies  time,  as  a  verb  does." — Brit.  Gnm.  and  Buchanan  eor.  f  IS.) 
'*  T'Ae  adverb  Is  a  {Mrt  of  speech  nsed  to  add  eome  modification  to  the  meaning  of  verbs,  a4jeetives, 
and  nartieiplea."— OilSert  cor,  (U.)  "An  adverb  is  an  indadinabla  word  aduled  to  a  verb,  [a  par- 
Me^pb,]  mn  wO\mMit,  or  m  other  adverb,  to  expresa  aome  drounutaaee,  aeadtnt,  or  manner  of  itt 
^gnifieation.**— ^mit  and  Ootdd  eor.  (16.)  "An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
a  partieiple,  or  an  other  adverb,  to  express  toe  droumstance  of  time,place,  dej^ree,  or  manner."— 
ifr.  Ash  eor.  (16.)  "An  adverb  ia  a  toordodiM  to  a  verb,  on  adjective,  a  participle,  or,  sometimea, 
an  other  adverb,  to  axpress  some  ammrionoe  respecting  Me  sense." — Beaicor.  (17.)  "7^  adverb 
ia  a  part  of  speech,  which  ia  added  to  verbt,  adjectivei,  participiee,  or  to  other  oanen^s,  to  express 
•ome  modification  or  circumstance,  quality  or  manner,  of  toelr  signification."- BficAafum  cor. 
(18.)  "7^  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  we  add  to  the  verb,  (whence  the  name,)  tothea^^ectio* 
or  pmHc^iie  lihewite,  aod  sometimes  even  to  an  other  adverb." — Bucke  cor.  (19J  "A  conjunction 
la  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or  sentences." — Gilbertand  Weld  cor.  (20.)  "Tne  conjunction  ia  a 
part  of  speech  that  joins  words  orsenteneea  together." — A»A  oor.  (21.)  "2^  eoninnction  is  that 
part  of  speech  witioh  connect*  sentencea,  or  parts  of  sentences,  or  single  vrorda.'^2>.  Blair  cor. 
(23.)  "3n«  eoig  unction  ia  a  part  of  ipaach  that  ia  used  principallyto  connect  senteneea,  to  as,  ont 
of  two,  three,  or  more  BsntouMi,  to  mako  one." — Buckecor.  (23.)  "7^  conjunctioaiaapartof 
■peeeh  that  ia  need  to  eonneet  worde  or  aentences  tog^her;  but,  chiefly^  to  join  simple  aentaoeea 
into  etteh  at  art  compound." — Kirkham  cor.  (24.)  "A  coqjnnctlon  is  a  loortf  which  Joins  vortb  or 
■entenoes  together,  and  sAotes  the  manner  of  their  dmer^ence,  at  they  ttand  in  connexion." — Brit. 
Oram,  et  al.  cor.  (25.)  *'A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  relation  between  other  worda, 
andffovemihe  tubaeguent  term." — Gilbert  cor.  (26.)  "A  preposition  is  a  ^otwmtfy  lOord  which 
eervea  to  connect  other  words,  and  to  show  the  reUtion  between  them."— cor.  (27.1  "A 
preposition  is  a^oeenuii^  particle  used  to  connect  words  and  show  their  relation." — Wela  eor. 
(38.)  "The  preposition  Is  that  part  of  speech  which  shows  the  various poiitiont  of  persons  or  thian, 
the  coiiM;«Mntr«/a(MM  that  certain  tportif  (ear  toward  one  an  other. "—A^r  (29.)  "The 
preposition  is  a  part  of  speeeh,  which,  being  added  to  certain  other  parte  of  speech,  sorvcs  to  sAow 
their  state  of  relation,  or  their  refisienee  to  each  other."--^^.  Oram,  and  Buchanan  eor.  (30.) 

The  Interjeetion  la  a  part  of  apoech  used  to  express  andden  paaeion  or  etronff  emotion."— wfterC 
cor.  (31.)  "An  inteijeotion  is  mnwuviyiectaltwf^tised  in  givlDg  utterance  to  aome  81^ 
teg  ttronp  emotion."— ITeW  cor.  (83.)  **7%e  interjection  is  that  part  of  apeech  which  denotes 
any  sudden  affection  or  itrong  emoUon  of  the  mind." — Blair  eor.  (3S.1  "An  inteqeotion  la  on 
inaependent  word  or  tound  thrown  into  dtaoourse,  and  denotes  soku  andden  paadoa  or  ttreHg  emo- 
tion of  the  aoal." — Brit.  Gram,  and  Buchanan  cor, 

(M.)  "7*Ae  scene  might  tempt  some  peaceful  saoo 

To  rear  a  kmelj/  hermitage."— Ge»^.  of  Aberiem  eor. 

(8S.)  "  Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  lha  pote, 
Can  e'er  distorb  thy  halcyon  soul, 
And  tmooth  unatier'd  brow." — BarbauUTt  Foemi,  p.  42. 
LESSON  II.— NOUNS. 
"  The  throne  of  every  monarchy  felt  the  ahoek."— /VvtinffAmssn  cor.   "  Those  principles  ought 
tobedeeplyimpreaaeauponthemMofevntyAmerieaB."— Dr.  2f.  Webileroor.  **tbo  aaordr 
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OEDBOH and SHIBB an ndicallr the ume,"— "The;  m»y  not,  in  tb^  pnaeiit  fem,  W 
readily  acoommiKlKted  to  every  circumstance  belonging  to  the  poHeeaiTe  com  of  nova*." — L. 
Murray  cor.  "  WiU,  in  the  second  and  third  perunu,  only  /oret^." — Id. :  LomtKt  Oram,  p. 
41.  "Which  uem  to  form  the  troe  diitiDctioabetweentheeutganetiTcand  the  indieative  atMri." 
— Jfiavngreor.  "The  tot  general  approbation  which  this perfornuuiee  of  IFaOA'*  has  neeiTCd 
from  the  pabUc."—/rf.  "Xeet  she  cany  her  improrementa  of  (A£f  JUtrf too fkr."  C^thw:  **Leet 
aheoarry  her  imprOTements  tn  this  way  too  far." — Id.  and  CeanjiMl cor.  "Charles  was  extza*- 
agant,  and  by  Am  protftgaliiy  became  poor  and  despicable." — Mtaray  eor.  "  We  shoold  entmaa 
no  pr^udiee  aKainat  simple  and  rustic  persons." — Id.  "  These  are  indeed  the^wndotsoM  of  all  m»Bi 
merit."— A*,  ^lau"  cor.  "And  his  emDellishment,  by  means  otjkvra,  muttcaJ  ctuienet*,  or  eOm 
onHMimb  of  speech." — Id,  "  If  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  ns  by  the  employment  of  figsres, 
mudeal  arrangeinent,  or  any  othw  otmument  of  s^b.">--/a;  "The  most  eminent  of  the  aMxca 
poets,  are,  Dmid,  Itaiah,  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job."— /if.  "  Nothing,  in  any  poem,  is 
more  beauUnill]^  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam."— /rf.  "  When  two  rowels  meet 
gether,  and  are jbinM^m  one  syUo&fe,  they  are  called  a  rfipAfAofw." — Inf.  S.  Gram,  eor.  "Howauny 
E*iot  woald  jKMoneM'  then  end  with  ?  Three ;  as  gooanna'M.'—Id.  "Birdi  is  a  noon ;  it  u  the 
common  name  of fmUhiBred  ammtUt'' — Kirkham  eor.  "Adam  aare  names  to  all  liTiuit  ersatens.*' 
Or  thus :  "Adam  gave  a  wamt  to  ereiy  living  creatnie."— BteiiMU  cor.  "  The  steps  of  kjBipte  ef 
ttairt  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure."  Or  thua ;  "Shnrs  ought  to  be  seea«- 
modated  to  the  «a*e  of  the  uwra."— iComsi  eor.-  "  Mor  ought  an  emblem,  more  than  a  simile,  ts 
be  founded  on  a  low  or  (kmiUar  o^eet." — Id.  "  Whatever  the  Latin  has  not  from  the  Greek,  it 
has  from  the  Got/ue." — TboAe  eor.  "  The  mini,  and  t/u  o^e  ^  the  secretory  of  stele,  are  seat 
buildings." — The  Ftimi  cor.  "  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  existence  are  apt  to  fall  upon  na."— 
BUiir  cor.  "And  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotns,  the  angelical  doctor  and  ttie  enbtle,  are  the 
brightest  stara  in  the  seholastic  eonslellation."— 14^.  But.  cor.  "  The  English  liinguage  has  three 
methods  of  distinguishing  the  sexes." — Jfurmy  «<  al.  eor. ;  also  &ndA.  "In  English,  there  mn 
the  three  following  methods  of  distinguishing  the  sexsi.  "—Jaudon  eor.  "  There  are  three  ways  ef 
distinguishing  the  sezei." — Lmnie  et  al.  cor.  f  alao  Hervhant.  "7Ae  scms  <ttv  distingnshed  is 
three  ways." — Afaumler  cor.  "  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  putienlar^eaa  be  eslkd 
sltf^thw  an  inutative  aTt."~Blair  cor. 

"  Do  we  for  this  the  gods  and  eonsdenee  brafe. 
That  one  may  rule  and  att  the  rest  entluM  f  "— Jbw*  eor, 

LESSON  III.— ADJECTIVES. 
"  There  I*  a  deal  inors  of  heads,  than  of  either  heart  or  horns."— Borri^  eor.  "  For,  of  all 
Tillains,  I  think  he  has  the  moat  improper  name." — Banyan  cor.  "  Of  all  the  men  that  I  net  in 
my  pilgrimage,  he,  I  think,  bears  the  wronged  nMme."—Id.  "  I  am  evrprited  ts  see  so  much  of 
the  distribntion,  and  so  many  of  the  technical  terms,  of  the  Latin  grammar,  retained  fas  the  gnm- 
mar  of  our  tongue." — Prieatlevcor.  "Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  brinic  him  any  BsatstsMe." 
— jF&Mie  and  Priettley  eor.  "  Else  he  will  find  it  difflealt  to  make  an  Obatinnte  peraom  believe 
^m."—-Brightktnd  cor.  "Are  there  any  adjectives  which  form  the  degrees  of  comparison  m  m 
manner  peculiar  to  thenuelves  } " — Inf.  S.  Oram.  cor.  "  Yet  aU  the  vertM  are  of  the  indicative 
mood." — Lowth  cor.  "  The  word  candidate  is  abtolvie,  in  the  noonnative  case." — Mvrrmy  ear. 
"An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  lati  aecented."— L.  Murrajf,  D.  Blair, 
Jantieton,  Kirkham,  BuiUont,  Om,  Merchant,  and  others.  "A  Dactyl  baa  the  first  ayUabU  ac- 
cented, and  the  but  two  {MyliaUeej  nnaoeentod."— JAsnqr  el  at.  eor.  "  It  is  proper  to  DCKin  with 
a  capital  the  flrat  w«d  oT  ererv  hook,  eh^ter,  lettat,  note,  or*  othcrpieee  of  writing."— ^asrisa'r 
Gram.  p.  195 ;  JtA»  FUnft,  tOo.  "five  and  serot  make  tweKe,  and  one  more  makes  thirteen." 
— Mtimtjf  eor.  "  I  wish  to  cultivate  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  you." — Id.  "  Let  ui  consider 
the  means  which  araproper  to  efiect  our  puroose."    Or  thus :  "  Let  as  consider  what  means  ere 

S roper  to  effect  QUI  purpose." — Id.  "  Yet  they  we  of  so  dmastanatare  aa  re*dily  to  mix  and 
lend."— eor.  "  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  saaaa  model,  bat  ts  mere  impOTfect."— /dl  **  I 
know  very  well  howffreot  pains  have  been  taken."  Or  thua ;  "  I  know  very  wdl  howm»eh  «a« 
Aos  been  taken." — Temple  cor.  "  The  management  of  the  breath  requires  a  ymtf  deal  of  care." 
— Blau-  cor.  "  Because  the  mind,  daring  such  a  momentary  stupefaetion,  ia,  in  a  frmU  mcaaaie, 
if  not  totally,  insensible." — Kamee  eor.  "Motives  of  reason  and  mterestolme  are  not  suScasBt.*' 
— /(f.  "  To  render  the  eomposition  distinct  in  its  paru,  and  on  the  whole  isi|)fissstee.'*~~X4.  ^Jt 
sad  OH  are  named  the  Ind^/mite  article,  becauae  they  denote  indifferenthf  any  one  thing  of  a  kind." 
— Maunder  cor.  "7^  is  named  Me  D{;Cm(e  orfwfe^  beeanse  it  points  out  some  particalar  thtag 
or  IAh^.**- Jii  "Somueh  dependa  upon  the  proper  eonstmenon  of  sentences,  that,  inMrsact 
of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention  to  it."  Or>-"  that,  in  eoaw  sort  oteaas- 
position,  we  ot^ht  A>  fre  eery  strict  in  our  attention  to  it."  Or: — "  that,  in  so  sort  ofeoaapostiea. 
can  we  M  too  strict,"  &e. — Btair  cor,  "Every  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speekiag.  wna  sal- 
lied on  by  them."  Or  thus :  "All  torte  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  ipere  euiiad  aa  W 
them." — Id.  "  The  former  has,  on  many  oGoasions,  a  sublimity  to  whieh  tulnttsKneTCrattaiM.* 
—Id.  "  When  the  words,  therefore,  conMeguentiy,  accordingly,  and  the  Hks  are  used  is  esiUMxisa 
vrith  ooqjunctions,  they  are  adverlw."— KriAom  cor.  "  Rude  nations  make,;^  or  no  alhsstens 
to  the  productions  of  the  arts." — Jamieeon  cor.  "  While  two  of  her  maids  knelt  on  eocA  aide  of 
her."  Or,  if  there  were  only  two  miuds  kneeling,  and  not  four :  "  While  two  of  her  maida  knelt, 
one  on  eocA  side  of  her." — Jfirror  eor.  "  The  personal  pronouns  ofthethurdperaen,  dlAr  from  sne  as 
other  in  meaning  and  use,  as  foUowa."— AMbmcor.  "  It  was  happy  for  the  atate,  that  ^^tas  cmh 
tinned  in  the  command  with  IfmtdttM.-  tite  phlegm  ^<A«,^nii«r  was  aeheekeM^vivael^W'CAs 
latter."— L,  Murray  and  othen  cor.:  see  jMotsKbr't  Gram.  p.  4.  "  If  it  be  oigeeted,  thalA«w«di 
SHMt  and  ought,  in  the  preceding  sentences,  are  hoth  in  die  presMit  tenae."  Or  tliaa :« If  it  be 
e  The  word  **aity"  to  hsre  omitted,  not  mewlr  benaass  It  ts  wwiiwif ,  bnt  baaaase  "  rrry  nj  trUir  fiiw," 
— wWi  wfakh  a  ■ecm  of  our  mnunarlsas  have  pkasad  tbanuslves,— ts  not  good  BagHah.  The  taamfsMj  mMI 
be  avcMed,  thoncfa  kas  slsganay>  by  r^waiiac  Oernpontion,  and  saytat,— "  or  ^  %mj  elbar  pises  i< 
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in  oS  the  pnec^g  mt«eM  the  wordi  imat  and  tmoht  m  in  ths  pretent  tenw." 

"Bnt  it  will  be  welljjfyou  turn  to  them  now  and  then."  Or; — "if  you  turn  to 
aIfy."~Buck»  eor.  "  Tbit  ermj  pert  ehould  haTa  a  dcpeodenca  on,  and  mutoally 
rapport,  erery  other."— Aojfo  eor.  "  The  phnue,  'Oom,  my  ton^'  ia  not  eomaon. 
Or  ^— "  ia  tummmon,  and  low."— iVtaff/iy  ear. 

**  That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  ofie  derour  or  vex  an  other."— CInqMr  eor, 

LESSON  IV.— PRONOUNS, 
intribnte  to  our  eountry'a  glory."  Or : — to  your  gUny  and  that  of  my  country." — 
.  "Aa  likawiaa  of  the  leTeral  anbjecta,  which  hare  in  effect  each  itt  Terb." — Cowth 
likewiae  required  to  make  esaqplea^  himaetf."  Or;  "He  A^e^la  Ukewiae  xc- 
;e  examplca."— /.  FVnt  eor.  "If  the  emphaaia  be  placed  wrong,  it  wiU  perrert and 
meanins  wholly."  Or :  "If  the  emphaats  be  placed  wrong,  the  meaninK wiU&e/Mr- 
^undea  wholly."  Or;  "If  we  plct^s  the  emphaiis  wrong,  we  pervert  ana  confound 
Tholly."— B/mr  eor.;  alao  Mvrray.  "It  waa  thia,  that  eharacteriied  the  great  nek 
it  ia  this,  that  muat  diatlngniah  tne  modems  who  would  tread  in  their  st^."— M. 
C  enemv  to  impUdt  Mth,  aa  well  the  Poplah  aa  the  Preabyterian ;  jfi)r,  is  that,  tho 
le  Prew^eriant  are  very  much  alike." — Barclay  eor.  "  will  he  thence  dare  to  aay. 
Id  an  other  Chriit  than  Am  that  died  ? " — Id.  "  Why  need  yon  be  anziooa  about 
Or :  "  What  need  have  you  to  be  anxioua  about  thii  event." — Cottier  eor.  "  If  a 
m  be  placed  after  the  verb,  the  latter  ia  active." — A.  Murray  eor.  "Ta  eee  bad  men 
proBperonaintheworldjiaaome  diacoun^emeattoTirtne."  Or:  "Aiaaomedfaeotur- 
rtue,  to  tee  bad  men,"  sc. — L.  Murray  eor.  "  It  la  a  haprineaa  to  voni^  persona, 
1  bom  the  eaasea  of  the  world,  aa  in  a  garden  enelooed.''— /rf.  '*At  Uie  oourt  of 
>th,  wAereottwaa  pmdenee  and  economy." — BulUene  eor.   "It  la  no  wondor,  if 


'  chiefly  the  auxiliariei  and  the  impersonal 
;iTen  to  the  moods  a  much  greater  extent  than  /have  assigned  to  them."— £.  Murrau 
nrsonal  pronouns  give  eucA  infbrmation  at  no  other  worda  are  capable  of  conveying. 
or.  "  When  the  article  a,  an,  or  the,  precedes  the  participle,  fAe&ulfar  alao  becomea 
Tchant  cor.  "  To  some  of  these,  there  is  a  preference  to  be  given^  which  custom 
it  must  determine."- £.  Jfurroy  cor.  "  Many  writers  affect  to  subjoin  to  any  word 
n  with  which  it  is  compounded,  or  that  of  wlueh  it  Hterally  implita  the  idea.^'--/d. 
*'  8^,  dost  thou  know  Tectidlua  f  Whom,  the  wretch 
Vnose  landa  beyond  the  Sabiaea  largely  attetoh  ?  "—Drjfdm  eor. 

LBSSON  y.— VERBS. 
I  naturally  expect,  that  the  word  depend  would  require  from  after  it." — Prieetley'e 
"A  dish  which  they  pretend  w  made  of  emerald."— IfMrray  eor.  "  For  the  very 
entence  implies  that  one  proposition  ie  expressed."- Jfurmv'*  Gram.  8vo,  p.  311. 
ireful  attention  to  the  sense,  we  thould  be  naturally  led,  br  tae  rules  of  ayntaz,  to 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun."— B^otr  cor.  "  For  any  ruleo  that  ean  be  given,  om 
■nut  be  very  general."— 7if.  ■<  He  vould  &e  in  the  right,  if  etoqnenee  were  what  he 
I  be." — Id.  There  I  ihould  prefer  a  more  free  and  difiHise  manner." — Id.  "  Yet 
retembled  one  an  other,  and  agreed  in  certain  qualities." — Id.  "  But,  sinee  he  mast 
s  insists  OH  haviny  an  other  in  her  place." — Id.  "  But  these  are  far  from  btdng  a« 
I  eommoD,  aafAsy  Aaee  been  supposed  to  &e." — Id.  "We  are  not  ltd  to  assign  a 
D  the  pleasant  or  the  painful  Kellngs." — Kdmee  eor.  "  Wltieh  are  of  greater  im- 
they  are  eonmonly  tkosght."— /if.  "  Since  theae  gnaHtiea  are  both  eaaree  and 
a*  nnd  out  the  mark  of  a  man  of  probity."— Cpmsr  eor.  "  Cieero  did  what  ao 
r  done  belbre  him ;  he  drew  up  a  treatise  of  consolation  for  himself."— BtomipAer 
there  can  remain  no  other  doubt  of  the  truth."— Brt^Aflontf  cor.  "  I  have  ooeerved 
rists  use  the  term."  Or  ;  "  I  have  observed  some  satirisu  to  use  the  term." — Bul- 
Inoh  men  are  ready  to  despond,  or  to  become  enemies." — Wehiter  eor.  "  Common 
nea  common  to  many  things." — Inf.  S.  Oram.  cor.  "  To  make  oorselvea  heard  by 
ire  address  ourselves." — Blair  eor.  "  That,  in  reading  poetry,  he  may  be  the  better 
of  its  correctness,  and  mas'  relish  its  beauties."  Or: — "andto  relish  its  beantiea.'* 
"  On  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the  author,  and  comprehend  hie  meamng," — 
For  it  misht  have  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence,  and  the  money 
ven  to  tne  poor." — Bible  cor.  "  He  is  a  beam  titat  hat  departed,  and  Aas  left  no 
t  behind." — Vteian  cor.  "  No  part  of  this  incident  ought  to  have  been  lepreaented. 
■AowU  AoM  6Mn  reserred  for  a  narrative."— Xbmes  eer.  "Tbemlera  and  paep)* 
lemaelves,  a  country  it  brouffht  to  ruin."  Or :  "  When  the  mlsrs  and  peo^e  do- 
Ives,  they  bring  ruin  on  a  conntry." — Ware  eor,  "  When  a  title,  fas  Doctor,  Mite, 
is  prefixed  to  a  name,  the  latter  only,  of  the  two  words,  is  commonly  varied  to  form 
,  'The  Aietor  JVeMetoFu,'— ■  The  two  lfM*  Hudtone.'  "—A.  Murray  cor.  '*  Where- 
hae  been  called,  *The  Field  of  Stood,'  onto  this  day."— INUv  cor.  "  To  eompre- 
ttions  of  other  eonntries,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  neeesaary  for  him  to  explore."— 
'.  "  We  content  ourselves  now  with  fewer  conjunctive  partlcleB  than  our  aneeatera 
tley  cor.  "And  who  will  be  chiefly  liable  to  make  mistakes  where  other*  have  erred 
—Id.  "The  voice  of  nature  and  that  of  revelation  unite.*'  Or:  "Revelation  and 
ature  unite."  Or :  "  The  voice  of  nature  unitet  with  nvebliem.'*  Or :  "  The  voice 
«s  tcith  that  of  revelation." — Wayland  eor. 
"  Thia  a4jecttva,  you  see,  we  ean't  admit ; 
Bat,  ehiingff d  to  *  WOMI,'  the  vord  ie  Jnat  maA  fit"— 3bM#  ear. 
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LESSON  VI.— PARTICIPLBS. 
"  lU  applicatba  ia  aot  arbitrary,  or  dependeiU  on  the  caprice  of  readen." — Mtarmf  aw.  '^"Dm 
is  ths  more  expedient,  dacauw  the  work  u  tlatigned  for  the  benefit  of  priTate  learnera."— M.  "  1 
man,  he  tell*  oa,  ordmd  by  bia  will,  to  bare  a  aUUxu  erected  for  him." — Dr.  Blair  oar.  **from 
■ome  likenesa  too  remote,  and  kfUf  too  out  of  the  road  of  ordinarr  thoneht." — Id,  "la 
eommercial  world,  money  la  9,Jkaa,  rvtnning  from  band  to  hand." — ur.  We&tter  cor.  "  He  j^t 
maoh  attention  to  the  learning  and  ainf(ing  of  aongs." — Td.  "  I  would  not  be  understood  to  na- 
aider  the  sinsing  sonn  u  crimioal." — Id.  It  is  a  com  decided  by  Cicero,  the  great  iiiiilii  «f 
writina." — Editor  of  trailer  cor.  "  Did  tbey  ever  bear  a  teatimODr  against  the  wning  ^ 
books?" — Batet'i  Jwp.  cor.  "  Exclamations  are  sometimes  mietaixn  for  Interrogatio&a.*'— SiL 
qf  Print,  eor.  "  Which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  aenrice." — SnUth  cor.  "  Hewn  into  aoch  flniau 
would  make  them  imeorporaU  eaailj  and  firmly."— Anrt.  or  Mur.  eor.  "^ter  the  nil»  aiw  exas- 
ple,  M«ni  are  practical  indactive  qoestions."— Flint  cor,  "  I  think  d  will  be  aa  adnnt^ 
that  I  have  collected  tny  examples  from  modem  writings." — Prietttey  eor.  "  He  was  eager  ta 
recommend  it  to  tus  fellow-citisens," — Id.  and  Hume  cor.  "  The  good  lady  was  carefnl  Co  mtw 
me  with  erery  thing." — Id.  "  No  revelation  would  hare  been  given,  had  the  Light  of  natore  bcca 
aufioent,  in  soch  a  senae  aa  to  m&der  one  n^tar/bmu  and  nu&aB."— Butler  cor.  Deiertottea. 
again,  ia  a  refre»entatitm  loAieA  nusei  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  an  object,  by  means  of  soaic 
arbitrary  or  institated  sjrmbols." — BbUr  oor.  "  Disappointing  the  expectation  of  the  beuRi. 
when  they  look  for  on  md."  Or "  for  the  termination  of  our  diacowte." — Jd,  *'  There  is  • 
distinction,  which,  in  the  use  of  them,  i«  toortAy  of  attention.''' — Miaindercor.  "A  model  haib(«3 
contrived,  which  is  not  very  expanaive,  and  vhtcH  i*  easily  managed." — Ed.  Reporter  ear,  "  Tb« 
cona|Hracy  waa  the  more  easily  discovered,  ftacmiia  the  contpiraton  were  many."— JAu  p  w  tw, 
"  Nearly  ten  years  had  that  celebrated  work  been  publi*hed,  before  its  importance  waa  at  all  b- 
derstood." — Id,    "TAof  the  teqitre  ir  ostensibly  grasped  by  a  female  hand,  does  not  reverse  lAe 

Seneral  order  of  government." — Weit  cor.  "  I  nave  hesitated  about  sinning  the  Declaratno  <4 
entiments."— Ziii.  cor.  "  The  prolonging  of  men's  lives  when  the  wond  needed  to  be  peopM, 
and  tA«  swftwfMenf  ahortening  of  them  when  that  necessity  Aoif  ceased." — Brown  cor.  **  Bc&K 
the  perftomanoe  oommenoea,  we  tee  displayed  the  inaipid  lormalities  of  the  preloaive  aease."— 
Kirmam  cor,  "  It  forbade  the  Irading  of  money,  or  tKe  sending  ^  goo^  or  the  •mbatkiM  ^ 
eai^tal  in  any  way,  in  ttanaactiona  connected  mth  diat  fiirdgn  traffic." — Brougham  eor.  "  Em 
lUMtraet  Ideas  have  sometimas  the  aame  important  ^irentjroAM  conferred  upon  them." — Jamuetm 
eor.  "Ment,  like  other  terminations,  changes  y  into  t,  when  they  it  preceded  by  a  consonant.''— 
SirkhaM'a  Gram.  p.  26.  "  The  term  p&o?be  is  m>m  the  French propre,  own,  or  the  Latin  srvpriai ; 
anda  Proper  noun  ia  to  ealted,  became  it  ia  peculiar  to  the  individual  or  family  bearing  vbm  nana 
The  term  oomxom  is  from  the  Latin  eomamnu,  pertaining  ei^naUy  to  8e»«»l  or  nuay :  and  a 
Common  noun  is  to  called,  becauie  it  it  common  to  every  individual  compriaed  in  the  ilaas  " 
Fowler  cor, 

"  Thna  oft  by  mariners  are  thowed  (Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  Uaia) 
Barl  Gochna'i  oaatlea  overflowed.  And  paUoe-ioofs,  and  steeple-spirea." — ear. 

LESSON  yil.— ADVEBBS. 
"  He  apoka  to  every  man  and  woman  toAo  wai  there." — Murray  eor.  "  Thought  and  lsnniis|:r 
aot  and  react  upon  each  other."— ifwmigr**  Key,  p.  26i.  "  Thought  and  expreaaion  a«t  emmreeet 
upon  each  other." — Murray't  Oram.  8vo,  p.  366.  '*  They  have  neither  the  leiaure  nor  the  means 
Of  attaining  any  knowle^e,  except  what  lies  within  toe  contracted  circle  of  their  aevnal  pro- 
feaaions." — CampbeWt  R&t,  p.  IW.  "  Before  they  are  capable  of  underatandiDg  much,  or  ia- 
deed  any  thing,  of  tnott  other  branches  of  education."— Obi^  eor,  **  There  ia  no  more  beaa^  ia 
on*  of  them,  than  in  on  other."— Mwrrav  eor.  "Which  upear  to  be  constructed  accai£a| 
to  no  certain  rule." — Blair  cor,  "Thevabemcnt  manner  of  speaking  became  teat  uninxsaL 
Or  bettCT : — "  tett  genenU,"—Id.  "Not  aU  langnagaa,  however,  agree  in  thia  mode  of  expreaaioa.' 
Or :  Thia  mode  of  expression,  however,  ia  not  common  to  all  lAngoages." — Id.  "  The  neat  of> 
casion  of  setting  oporf  tbia  particuhu  day."— .^Iteiwycor.  "He  ia  much  more  promiamg  now, 
than  he  wot  formerly." — L.  Murray  eor.  "  They  are  placed  before  a  participle,  without  dt^mdnrt 
on  the  rest  of  the  sentence."— /dC  "This  opinion  aoet  not  appear  to  have  been  well  oonsidescd." 
Or:  "This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  formed  without  due  con»ideratwn."—ItL  "he- 
ddOB  in  language  merita  a  ftall  explication;  and  merita  it  the  more,  becauae  distiact  idau 
are,  perhaps,  m<  rarely  formed  concerning  it." — BkUr  eor.  "  In  the  mora  sublime  inrta  of 
poetry,  he  is  feu  distinguished."  Or: — "he  is  not  so  A^A/y  distinguished." — Id.  "WhtUt^ 
the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  may  be  questioned."— /ti.  "  Bat, 
wUh  refford  to  thit  matter  also,  there  is  a  great  error  m  the  common  practice." — Weiaterter. 
"  This  order  is  the  very  order  of  the  human  mind,  which  makes  thinga  we  are  aenaible  of,  a  netas 
to  come  at  those  that  are  not  known."  Or : — "  which  makes  thinga  that  are  already  Jbmeu,  Hi 
means  of  Ending  out  those  that  are  not  so."— Foreman  eor.  "  Now,  who  ia  not  diacooraged.  ud 
doei  not  fear  want,  when  be  has  no  money? " — C.  Lealieeor.  "Which  the  authors  of  this  werk 
consider  of  little  or  no  use." — Wilbur  and  Iav.  cor,  "And  here  indeed  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  begins  to  be  obacure."— Blair  cor.  "  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be 
avoided."  Or : — **  which  iAms  not  deterve  to  be  imitated."— /rf.  "And,  in  thia  departmeni,  a  per- 
son effeeta  Mry  Uttla,  whetmer^v  attempts  too  much."— CanuAeU  and  Murray  cor.  **  The  varb 
that  aigniflea  mere  being,  ia  nenter."— eor.  '*  I  hope  to  tire  fritf  Uttla  thoae  whom  I  AaD  aet 
happen  to  pleaae," — BtrntbUr  cor.  "  Who  were  utterly  unable  to  pronounce  some  letters,  and 
who  pronounced  others  very  indistinctly. "-.^!A«rw/an  oiTr.  "  The  learner  may  point  out  the  active, 
paauve,  and  neuter  verbs  in  the  following  examples,  and  atate  the  rcaaooa  for  thua  diatimguiik  ray 
titem,"  Or :  "  The  learner  may  point  out  the  actiTet  th»  paasive,  aad  th»  neuter  Terbi  in  the  M- 
lowing  examples,  and  atate  the  reasons  for  calUny  them  ao."~C.  Adamt  eor.  **  These  words 
arc  oonosf  alwayii  conjunctions." — Barrett  cor, 

"How  jfUbly  nonsense  trickles  from  hi*  tongue  ■ 
How  swMt  the  periods,  neitha  said  nor  aui^ !  "—Popt  eor. 
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teut,  rtther  knew  sot,  or  did  not  love  to  nuk«,  a  dutinotion."  Or  better  thu : 
aat,  either  kaew  no  dittinction,  or  did  not  like  to  make  any." — Dr.  Uurrav  tor,  It 
1  the  lut  degree,  to  let  tUa  become  the  ground  of  estniDged  affbotion."— jL  Murrajf 
a  the  regnlv,  and  whm  the  irregnUr  verb,  is  to  be  preferred,  p.  107.'* — Td.  "  Thm 
o  haTo  been  sold  thii  day."  Or: — "onthiaday." — Prieetieycer,  "Do,  an  joawill." 
yon  ifill." — SAoi.  corl  "  If  a  mas  had  a  poritiTS  Idea  either  of  inftalta  dtnatioB  or 
laee,  he  etmld  add  two  laflattea  togotbw.''^  Or ;  "  If  a  man  had  a  poaitire  idaa  ol 
ite,  elflier  &t  dorttlon  or  fit  spaee,  h«  ooold,"  Ao.*— Jftwray**  proif-tiat  mt.  **  IfoM 
niingly  agree  to  and  adTanee  the  aame  than  I."— iferftm  ear.  "  That  it  oannot  btit  be 
sntinue  it." — Barely  cor.  "A  conjnnction  joina  wordi  or  aonteaeea." — Beck  eoTi 
itive  co^jonetton  connects  words  or  sentences  blether,  and  contisifea  the  sense."— 
*  The  cop%Uative  conjimotiofl  aerrea  to  connect  [toords  or  ^usei,]  and  oontinns  a  ira- 
preMing  an  additioil,  a  eann,  or  a  supposition?'— Jfwray  eor.  "All  oonstmetion  ia 
<r  apparent;  or,  in  other  words,  eit/itr  literat  or  fl^wauTe." — Buchanan  and  Brit, 

"  But  the  divine  character  is  sach  at  none  but  a  dlTine  hand  conld  draw."  Or :  "  Bnt 
laracter  is  such,  that  none  but  a  divine  hand  conld  draw  it."— A,  Kiitk  cor.  "  Who 
lat,  on  inspecting  the  heavens,  he  is  insensible  of  a  Ood  ?  " — OUAomt  eor.  "  It  ia  now 
a  an  enllgb^ed  public,  with  little  further  desire  on  the  part  of  the  avthor,  than  /or 


I  the  capital  witbont  nuking  any  ehann  in  thm  origiwu  dUieet.*'— SlarMan  cor. 
they  han  chiefly  three  tn  general  use,  wnleh  were  denominated  AOOiMTBt  the  term 
\  the  plural  number." — R.  "And  this  ia  one  of  the  tAAtX  reasona  wAy  dramatie  rep- 
I  have  ever  held  the  first  rank  amongst  the  dlTeraiona  of  mankind." — Jd,  "  Which 
reason  tcAy  public  reading  is  in  general  so  dimsting." — Id.  "At  the  aame  time  im 
learn  to  read."  Or:  "IfMib  they  leam  to  read." — li.  "  He  is  always  to  pronounoo 
ith  exactly  the  tame  accent  that  he  um*  in  jpsaAn'ny."— irf.  "  In  order  to  know  wliat 
QWB,  and  in  the  aame  manner  in  which  he  knowa  it." — Td.  "  For  the  same  reason  ./or 
in  a  more  limited  state,  assigned  to  the  several  tribes  of  animals." — Jd.  "  Were  there 
teach  this,  in  the  same  manner  in  wA«cA  other  arts  are  tanght."  Or:  "Were  there 
each  this,  at  other  arts  are  taught."— /li. 

"  Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws ; 
Who  is  himarif  that  great  anblime  h«  draws."— ear. 


rd  BO  has  sometimes  the  santo  meaning  as  also,  likbwisb,  or  th>  same." — Prieitley 
verb  us« relates  not  to  ' pleasures  of  tbe  imagination;'  but  to  the  terms ,^mey  and 
I,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymoas."— B/nfr  cor.  "  It  never  can  view,  olearlr 
ly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.'  -/if.  "  This  figure  [Enphemism]  is  often  tbe  sane 
;>hraBiB." — Adam  ana  Oouldcor,  "All  the  mtermMuife  time  between  youth  and  old 
IValker  eor.  "  When  one  thing  is  said  to  act  vpon  an  other,  or  do  something  to  it." 
r.  "  Such  a  composition  has  as  much  of  meaning  in  it,  as  a  mummy  has  of  life." 
t  a  composition  has  as  much  meaning  in  it,  as  a  mummy  has  life." — Lit.  Cone.  cor. 
ng  men,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  yssri  of  age,  were  not  the  best  ju^ea."-~idL 
ia  a  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebnke,  and  of  bwsphemy." — laaiah,  xxzvu,  3.  "  Blank 
be  same  paoaea  and  aeeents  tkeit  occur  in  rhyme." — Kamet  eor.  '*  In  prosody,  long 
re  distinguished  by  the  macron  (  ;  and  short  ones,  by  what  is  called  the  brrve 
r.  "  Sometlmce  bott  articles  an  left  out,  especially  Jrom  poetry." — Id.  **Fyom  th* 
xample,  the ptonoon  and  participle  are  omitted."  Or:  "In  the  following  example, 
n  and  participle  are  not  expreued." — Mwrrajf  cor.  [But  the  example  was  faulty, 
nsdous  of  his  we^ht  and  tmportaoee,"— or,  "Bnn;  conscious  of  his  own  weight  and 
<tkedid  not  toUcit  Hit  aid  of  others."— '/tf.  "  He  was  an  excellent  person  j  men  in  hie 
I,  a  mirror  of  the  ancient  faith." — Id.  "  Tbe  carrying  of  its  several  parts  into  execn- 
aler  cor,  "  Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  letth  an  other,  in  gender. 
iBc  or  person." — L,  Murrau't  Gram.  p.  142.  "  It  might  perhaps  have  given  me  a 
U  for  lU  antiquities." — Ad^eon  eor.  "  To  call  on  a  person,  and  to  wait  on  him."— 
eor.  "The  great  difficulty  they  found  At  flzii^  jnetsentiments."- /ii.€m<I  Aumecor. 
ng  the  Hfferencet  of  the  three.'*— Jl  Brown  cor.  *'  When  the  singular  ends  in  x,  ch 
,  or  s,  we  add  «*  to  form  the  plural."— Jfum^  eor.  **  We  shall  present  him  a  list  or 
if  tiiem. "—/<<.  "  It  Is  very  eommon  to  bear  of  the  evils  of  pemicioas  reading,  how  It 
the  mind,  or  how  it  depraves  the  principles." — Dymond  cor.  **In  this  example,  the 
is  understood  before  '  curiosity '  and  before  '  knowledge.' " — iSurrat/  el  at.  cor.  *'  The 
:  is  frequently  omitted,  tehen  several  words  have  the  tame  conttructton."— Wilcox  cor. 


ikes  his  stm  to  shine,  and  hta  rain  to  deaeend,  upon  the  jnat  and  ute  ni^nst."  Or 
"bo  makaa  bis  sun  Mnt,  and  his  rain  descend,  upon  the  just  and  the  nqjost."— JTA- 


entenee  violates  m  eelabUiAed  rule  of  grammar."— JAirray  eor.  "  The  worda  thou  and 
gain  Tsdueed  to  syUaUat  short  fWtMUte."— JU.  "  Have  tbe  greatett  men  always  been 
popolar?  By  no  meanB.'^Z.M6er eor.  "St.  Pant  positively  stated,  that, 'Be  that 
\ther,  hoA  fnlfiUed  tbe  law.' " — Rom.  xiii,  8.  "  More  oraant  than  one  are  concerned  in 
ace  of  almost  eve^  consonant." — iTCuOoeh  cor,  "  If  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for 
g  so  low." — CampoeUcor.  "  To  adjust  them  in  tuch  a  manner  as  shall  consist  eonally 
>eTipicnitj  and  the  grsee  of  the  period."  Or  t  "To  adjust  them  so,  that  theg  shall  con- 
ly,"  Sit.— Blair  and  Mur,  eor,  "  This  class  exhibiu  a  lamentable  Inefficiency,  and  a 
I  of  ilm^ieity."— OorrftMr  eor.    *'  Whoso  atyle,  in  alt  He  eomte,  flowi  liko  a  limpid 
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■treun.  tAmuh  toMeh  we  aes  to  the  yetj  botton."— BAiKr  oor, ;  kIm  Mwruf.  "  W« 
rtotM  mI^m/'  Or  thus :  "An  elUptu,  or  omiuion,  of  lome  word*,  is  frvqaently  admitted 
nie**  Oram.  p.  116.  "  The  elUp^  of  articlet  majf  occur  thos." — Murrajf  oor.  "  Sonetiaes  the 
article  a  U  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of  different  numbers ;  as,  'A  magnificent  home  tmi  fw- 
d«u.*" — Id.  "la  some  very  emphatical  ezpresaions,noelUpsis  should  be  otfMBWil" — Id.  "Eihp- 
«et  of  the  s^jeetiTe  may  happen  in  the  following  mtnner." — Id.  "  The  followinc  eMmuIn  iW 
lAot  M«rw  may  b»  an  olUpsis  of  the  pronoun."— /d.  "BIHpm  of  ttie  Tttb  oeesir  m  tk»  bOmir 
burttnees."— M  *'SU^u$  of  the  adrarb  may  ooew*  ia  tlia  followfaig  muMr.'* — Id.  **Tkcfsf 
ItnriagfiriefainrmnoMaraaUofthcmel^iHcaL^  **If  no  empuais  be  plaeed  4maar*w'<> 

not  oaif  wul  disooorse  be  rendered  heaTj  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  trill  often  ft*  aMMnow." 
— Id. ;  slso  Bart  and  Blair  cor.  "  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not  regmri  tMum.  — Ab^ 
Horn,  Mmra]/  tt  at,  cor.  "  I  have  learned  mj  task,  but  jou  bare  not  hinted  yomn." — Iid. 
"  Whan  dw  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  mue,  weaken  tie  a^prasstins,  or  ba  sttended 
with  impnprioty,  MO  eU^wu  must  be  ittdulffed." — JAtrray  and  Wctd  cor,  "And  tkcrrfin  tl> 
verb  is  eoireetty  put  in  the  singular  number,  and  refers  to  them  all,  separatelr  and  iii£ndasCy 
considered."— jfurmy  cor.    "Se  was  to  me  the  mott  inUlliffible  of  ul  who  spoke  on  the  »b»- 

eat." — Id.    '*  I  understood  him  better  than  I  did  any  other  who  spoke  on  tne  sntyect.'* — Id. 

'  Tha  roughness  found  on  our  entruce  into  the  paths  of  Tirtue  and  leuning,  decretuta  as  we  li- 
Taaoe."  Or :  "  The  rouyhnaaae*  encountered  in  the  paths  of  Tirtue  and  learning  dimimiMk  as  *« 
advanec." — Id.  'TAmi*  is  nothing  wA»cA  more  promotea  knowledge,  thanife  steadjr  appliMtifla 
and  AoMtwiJ  obserratioii."— 7d.  "  Virtue  confers  on  man  tht  AwXetf  dinilw  of  wiick  ke  ia  es- 
peAle;  d  shonld  Mere^wv  be  the  chirf  object  of  hit  desire." — Si  and  Merehtmt  emr.    "The  s«- 

{treme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  human  touJ,  that  aothinB  but  hinurlf  can  be  iti 
ut,  adequate,  and  proper  nappinesa." — Addiaon  and  Blair  ear.  "The  inhabitants  of  Chisa 
langh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans  :  '  Because/  say  thejf,  'any  on«  may  plaoe  trees  .-• 
equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.'  "~Iid.  "  The  divine  laws  are  not  to  he  revanti  Iky  tbose  vt 
men." — Murray  cor.  "  In  both  of  these  examples,  the  relatin*  wAiet  and  the  Terh  aaos  are  at- 
derstood." — Id.et  ai.  ear.  "  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  though  for  many  reasons  Aey 
not  be  called  dialects  of  one  and  the  tame  tongue,  are  neverthelesi  closely  connected." — Dr.  Mv- 
ray  cor.  "To  ascertain  and  settle  whether  a  white  rose  or  a  redbresthes  the  sweetest  fngrascc." 
Or  thus:  "To  ascertain  and  settle  which  of  the  two  breathes  the  tweeter  frunnce,  a  wUu 
ro8eorared(»i«."-V.  Q.jUamieor,  '* To  whioh he ean aflbid to doTote  bml  iSSUo  of  hb  time 
and  labour."— A&tw*  ear. 

**AToid  extremes  j  and  ahon  the  filnit  of  such 
Am  stiU  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  mndi." — ^Pope  ear. 

LESSOy  XI.— OP  BAD  PHRASES. 

"  He  mi|^A<  Of  loeU  leave  his  veisel  to  the  direction  of  the  winds." — South  cor.  "Without 
good-nature  and  gratitude,  men  m^ht  om  well  live  in  a  wilderness  as  in  society." — L'Ettmft 
eor.  "And,  for  this  reason,  such  linei  very  seldom  occur  together."— BZoir  cor.  "  His  oroatneM 
did  not  make  him  hmpy." — Crombie  cor,  "  Lot  that  which  tends  to  cool  your  love,  be  jndged  ia 
all."— CWsp  cor.  "  It  u  worth  observing,  that  there  ia  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  «uk 
but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death." — Bacon  cor.  "Accent  dignifies  the  ayllsble  on  wbtt-i 
it  is  laid,  and  makes  it  more  audible  than  the  test." — Sheridan  and  Murray  eor.  '*  Before  be 
TCooeeds  to  argue  on  either  side." — Blair  cor.  "  The  pcneral  change  of  manners,  throoghmt 
Bnrope."— /d.  "  The  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgirs  numbtts,  through  aU  bis  works."— /tf. 
"The  French  writcn  of  semons,  study  neatness  tod  elegance  in  (JU((imste^CAM'rdiiacai0M.'* 
— Id.  "  This  teidom  fails  to  prove  a  reukerant  to  passion." — Id.  "But  th«r  hthccs;  broth  en. 
and  ancles,  cannot,  as  good  relations  ana  good  eitiaens,  excute  themaelvea  for  not  standing  forth 
to  demand  vengeance.*'— Afiirray's  Sequel,  p.  114.  "Alleging,  that  their  deeriai  of  the  chait^ 
of  Home,  was  a  unMng  with  the  Turlu." — Barclay  our.  "  To  which  is  added  the  Catechism  ^ 
the  Assembly  of  Divines." — N.  E,  Prim.  eor.  **  This  treachery  was  alwava  present  in  thetkmi^iti 
of  hath  of  them."— Rcberteon  cor.  "Thus  far  their  words  agree."  Or:  "Thus  f sr  £A«  teonb  e^wU 
agree." — W.  Welter  cor.  "Aparithmesis  is  an  enumerstion  ef  the  several  paru  of  what,  a*  a 
iMofa,  might  be  expressed  in  few  words." — Oouid  cor.  "Aparitbmesis,  or  EnomeralioB.  Us 
.figure  in  which  what  might  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  is  branched  out  into  several  pmrt*  "— 
Dr.  Adam  eor.  *'  Which  may  sit  from  time  to  time,  where  you  dwell,  or  in  the  virinitj.^— J.  0. 
Taylor  cor.  "  Place  together  a  larpe-tized  animal  and  a  mall  one,  of  the  same  spcaaa.'*  Or : 
"  Place  together  a  large  and  a  small  animal  of  the  same  species."- JGum*  cor.  *'  The  weight  of 
the  swimtMng  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  flidd  displaced  by  H.** — PitKeitml  tor. 
*•  The  Sul^nnctive  mood,  in  all  its  tenses,  is  dmilar  to  the  OpUtive."— Chmb  eor.  •*  No  f^^af 
of  obligation  remains,  except  that  of  an  ohUpation  to  fidelity." — Waylandcor.  "  Who  asked  hie 
wAy  whole  audiences  sboala  be  moved  to  tears  at  the  representation  of  some  story  on  the  stsgr.** 
— ansruliin  cor.  "Are  you  not  aehamed  to  affirm,  that  the  beet  works  of  tha  Spirit  of  Christ  ia 
his  sainu,  are  as  filthy  rags  ;  "—Barclay  cor.  "A  neuter  verb  becomes  active,  when  followed  bya 
noun  of  kindred  sienification." — Sanborn  cor.  "  But  he  baa  judged  better,  in  Jarhmrimf  t» 
repeat  the  article  the." — Blair  eor.  "  llanv  objecta  please  na,  and  are  thouoht  higblr  beantihl, 
which  have  teareely  any  variety  at  all." — Id.  "Yet  they  sometimes  follow  them." — rmesnni  ew. 
"  For  I  know  of  nothing  more  imporiant  in  the  whole  subject,  than  thia  doctrine  of  metoi  a»d 
tenae."— R.  Johneon  cor.  "  It  is  by  no  means  impos^bte  for  an  errwto  be  otomMot  m^preem^" 
— PhiloL  Muieum  cor.  "These  are  things  of  the  highest  importance  to  ehiUrem  mmd  yeett."— 
Murray  eor.  "  He  ought  to  have  omitted  the  word  many."  Or:  "He  might  better  haro  eesMsd 
the  word  many."— Blair  eor.  "  Which  mjwAf  better  have  been  separated.'''  Or :  •■  WU^  auftt 
rather  to  have  been  separated."— /(<.    "  ^ores  and  meUphors,  therelbre,  shonld  mw  Wrntf 

•This  eorteetioa,  as  waU  aa  othan  wtaleh  relate  to  irtat  HuRay  says  or  the scswal  taM  «IB^ 
IsaaeoDvaya the saasawhUihsleNiBdadtft express;  bat,assasssMttoi,IHsfcy ■ommni tiwagf  iJltht 
Vlas«faMibs«4fsias,MiaMrladsa4anthanst.  tnt  Ihst  Is  a  ftnll  iif  bis  irhV  b  1  iseesi  iiaisi    n  Itsii 
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iroftasaly."— M.  mad  Jam.  ear.  *'  Hetaplkon,  or  other  flBom,  thoidd  mmt  1m  mm!  m  too  grtat 
i&uiutenr*." — Jfurray  oHd  Rtmdl  cor.  •'  Somsthiiig  like  this  bM  boa  mlbgod  agmuut  T«dns." 
—Bolinffbrokt  eor. 

"O  thoa.  whom  all  in«nktsd  in  Tain  withftand, 
Wko  frith  tkablood  of  each  most  one  day  sUin  thjr  hand  I SAf^leM  eor. 

LESSON  XIL— OF  TWO  EBROBS. 
"  Prononai  sometimea  precede  thefarmf  which  tbej  represent." — L.VurTm/cor.  "Hostprepo- 
dtiona  oiiginmlly  datoUd  reUoiom  of  pUce."— LowfAeor.  "  Which  is  applied  to  inrfeanimals,  and 
o  thinn  without  \ii:"—BuUion»  cor.  "  Whst  Huna  do  the;  describe,  or  of  what  do  they  tell  the 
(ind  ? — /n^.  S.  Gram.  eor.  "  Iron  cannom,  at  well  «a  braas,  art  now  nniTsrsall;  oast  solid."— 
famimm  eor.  "  W«  have  philosophots,  mots  eminent  perhua  tha»  thooo  tjf  uaj  othmt  nation."— 
Blaiw  eor.  **  Tbia  b  ft  qaeatton  nbont  wonb  mUjf,  and  one  wfaidt  oommon  ooDao  detanninon." 
—Id,  **  The  low  ^h  of  tb«  Toioe,  b  that  whiek  spproaoheo  to  a  wUsper,' w/j;  h  wUob,  aa  to 
th«  effect,  ia  joat  the  same  at  to  u*e  no  inch  dtstfnctions  at  all." — id.  "  These  two  sjratena, 
therefore,  rsaJfy  differ  from  taeh  other  hut  ymj  little."~-rij.  "  It  ti  needless  to  give  manj 
instances,  aa  examples  occnr  so  often."— /d.  "  lliero  are  manr  oeeasions  on  loMeA  thia  ia  naithar 
requisite  DOT  proper." — Id.  "  Dramatia  poetry  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  comedy  amd 
trwredy." — Id.  "  No  mas  ever  rhymed  tmth  more  txactnou  than  he."  [I.  e,,  than  Boseouaon.] 
—Editor  cf  WaUor  cor.  "  The  Doctor  did  not  reap  from  his  poetieal  labours  a  f>r<t/U  equal  to  thtu 
jt  his  proas." — Johtuon  cor.  "  We  will  follow  that  which  wa  find  our  fathers  practited."  Or : 
"  We  will  follow  that  which  we  ,find  to  haw  Aem'our  faihtra'  practice." — ■Sale  cor.  "And  I  thould 
leeply  regret  that  I  Mad  published  them." — Inf.  8.  Gram.  cor.  "  FiguKS  exhibit  Ideas  with  mora 
nndnen  and  power,  than  could  be  given  them  oj  plain  language." — Kirkham  cor.  "  The  allegoiy 
is  finclj  drawn*  Ihoiigh  the  heads  oris  varions."— ^aet.  eer.  "I  should  not  luiTe  tbooght  it  wort^ 
if  thia  TUmeo,"  Or :  "  I  abould  not  have  thought  It  worthy  ^  being  pbeed  here."— OvmKs  eor. 
"In  thu  s^lOiTadttts  excels  all  ofAer  writers^  andont  or  modem."— JEmms oor.  "Vo other 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  possesses  the  artof  dialogue  •oeon^MefyiuShakspeare."— itf.  ■<  The 
airoes  of  aU  the  thingi  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  feel,  are  nouns." — Inf.  S.  Oram,  eor,  "Q^ 
irhat  number  are  the  e^reaeiona,  •  these  bors,'  <  these  pictures,'  &e.  t " — Id.  <■  This  sentenee  Am 
fauUe  oomewhat  Uke  thoee  of  the  last." — Blair  eor.  "  Besides  perspieuity,  he  pnrsBSS  propriety, 
purity,  and  precision.  In  his  ]anf(uage ;  which  qtuattet  form  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  one, 
Df  beauty."— /(f.  "Many  critical  terms  hare  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense  too  loose 
and  vasae ;  none  with  iMt  precision,  than  the  word  sublime." — Id.  "  Hence  no  word  in  the  lan- 
nuge  u  used  with  a  more  vague  signification,  than  the  word  beauty." — Id.  "  But  still,  in  ipteeh, 
be  made  use  of  Keneral  t<rms  on/y."— "These  give  life,  bMV,  snd  colouring,  to  the/icte 
trited;  and  enable  us  to  eonceire  oj^them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes."— /d,  "  miieh 
(tamed  aa  ideal  chivalrv  to  a  still  more  cxtravsgaat  he^ht,  than  the  adventtavm  spirit  of  hdfkt 
hood  had  etwr  attmned  in  hot." — Id.  "  Ve  write  maeh  more  anpinely,  and  witkfitr  lata  AritoM*, 
than  did  the  ancients.**— M  "  This  appear*  indeed  to  form  the  oharaewiiaMeal  dinreaee  betwow 
(he  ancient  poeti,  orators,  and  historians,  and  the  modem." — Id.  "  To  violate  this  rule,  as  the 
Bnglish  too  ofun  do,  shows  great  incorrectness." — Id.  "  It  ia  impossible,  by  means  of  nj  train- 
ing, to  prevent  them  from  appearing  stiff  and  forced."— /<f.  "And  it  also  gives  to  the  speaker  the 
lisajpreeable  semblance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent." — Id.  "And,  whenever  a  iiriil  or 
Indierous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw  It  into  a  note,  than  to 
im  the  haiard  of  becoming  too  familiar." — Id.  "It  ia  the  great  bnainess  of  this  life,  to  prepare 
lad  qualify  oitrsebss  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better." — JtfMmiy  eor.  "f^om  some  dietionuieo, 
iccordingly,  it  was  omitted ;  and  in  others  it  is  stigmatised  as  a  barbarism."— Omn&ieror.  <  Tov 
isanot  see  a  thing,  or  think  of  om,  the  name  of  wmeh  ia  not*  noon." — Moot  ear.  '*Atl  tho  fleet 
\aee  arrived,  and  are  moored  in  ■ajrqr."  Or  bettor :  "  The  Mob  float  Am  airlved,  and  is  moocod 
a  safety." — Murray  eor. 

LESSON  XIII.— OF  TWO  EKROKS. 
"Tber  have  <eiwra%  their  distinct  and  exactly-limited  reArtMnstogravity." — Hosier oor.  "Bat 
then  the  additional  a  would  give  too  much  of  the  hiasing  sound,  tha  oniilBiOB  takoaptooo  evon  fa 
)roie."— ifurrair  eor.  "After  o,  it  [the  w)  is  sometimes  not  sounded  at  all ;  and  aometimoa  it  t» 
ouHded  like  a  siiiEle  w." — Lowth  cor.  "It  is  situation  chiefly,  that  decides  the  finttOMS  and  oharao. 
M*  of  men." — Hume  cor.:  also  jlfwrroy.  "The  vice  of  covetonsness  U  tAat  [vice]  whieh  enters 
we  de^dy  Into  the  soul  taan  any  other." — Murray  at  al.  oor.  "Of  all  vicm,  oovetonsness  enters 
ibe  most  uepfy  into  the  soul."— /i<f.  "Of  all  vicea,  covetonsness  is  that  which  entmi  the  most 
ieepljf  into  the  soul." — Campbell  cor.  "  The  vice  of  coTetousneas  is  a  fault  which  enters  mors 
Ueply  into  the  soul  than  any  other."— Guonlkifi  cor.  "  Would  primarily  denotes  inclination  of 
irill;  and  shovld,  obligation :  but  thoy  vary  their  Import,  and  are  often  used  to  express  simple 
•tetds."  Or: — "but  both(^  them  vaiy  their  import,"  &c.  Or : — "but  both  varv  their  import,  and 
kre  used  to  express  simple  events."— -Lowth,  Murray,  et  al.  cor.  "&  double  condition,  in  two  oorre- 
ipondent  clauses  of  a  sentence,  is  sometimes  made oy  tAeworij  had;  as,  '/f(Mlhedonethis,he  had 
■scaped.'" — MurrayHdL  eor.  "The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  preCsraUo  to  those  of 
Jteimaginadou,  Of  toeaMfiifAoseof  sense." — Murray  ear,  "Claodiui.  Id  ft  ftagmsBt  opoa  Oo 
virs  of  the  gisntfl.  has  eontrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  of  the  mountains,  whiflh  in 
t<eir  Am  so  much  grandeur,  burlesque  and  rldicnloue."— 5&uV  eor.  "  To  whieh  not  only  no  other 
"ritings  are  to  be  preferred,  but  to  which,  even  in  divert  reapects,  non^  are  comparable.  "^Anvlqr 
^or.  "  To  distinguish  them  in  the  understanding,  and  treat  of  their  several  natures,  in  the  soma 
^ool  manner  <Aa<  we  use  with  regnrd  to  other  ideas." — Sheridan  cor.  "  For  it  has  nothing  to  do 
"ith  parsing,  or  the  analysing  ^language." — IGrkham  eor.  Or :  "  For  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'he  parsing,  or  analysing,  of  language."— /if.  "  Neither  Am  that  language  [the  Latin]  ever  been 
■<i  common  In  Britain."— ->iwi^  cor.  "All  that  I  purpose,  is,  to  give  some  openings  into  the  plesa- 
ire*  of  taste." — BUdr  eor.  "  But  ihs  follomng  sentences  womd  have  been  better  withotd  %t."-^ 
Uurrayeor,   "But  1  think  the  foUoirfngaentenoewOHUbabetleriBtlAeirfit."  Or;  "Svtlthink 
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itOoiMb^esiptmfftdJrom  the  following  mtenoe."— JVfMflay  ear.  "  Thwy  »p«ar,  ia  ^CMftEkt 
«i;iy«scre«fleneM  jattinsont  tVom  the  body  ."—BAnreor.  "Andthmfore  A«hbte«cteH«pin. 
in  the  third  book  of  the  !£neid,  and  the  Mrgorj  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  eccoad  book  etTlnCK 
Loit,  ought  not  to  have  beeti  imerted in  theae celrbratedponni. "—/<<.  **  BUipeUia  an  JyMwp- 
pieuion,  otomution,  of  nrnie  word  or  wordi,  Mtm^'n^  to  a  aentenoa,"— BrA.  Oron.  Mrf Birtnn 
cor.  "  The  article  a  or  am  u  not  very  proper  inthu  conatrootion." — D.Btaimr,  **3Ie»«fjoie 
the  ar^iclea  had  not  been  dropped/rom  these  pasiages." — Bvckt  cor.  "  To  Aawyfww  «  aepwattiatt 
to  ererr  one  of  those  trees,  wonld  haTe  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  tmirttail^t^—Blmr 
oer.  <'^ingen«al.AMthetama<OMuJBalonRandBleBdero."  Otbetter:  "XtamenO/imia 
■dmm)  of  long  or  alndn  a."— Murray  ear.  **whMi  a  om^nneHcm  h  wad  imMqpanM  rt^ 
dbiiM,  &»  ituortioH  la  called  Polrayndeton."— ^dbm  «nd  GohU  eor.  *■  Back,  xmr,  Emi. 
Ofuf  HBlTRBK,  denote  the  persona  or  things  that  make  np  a  nnmber,  aa  taken  KpaiatelT  «  ia- 
tribntiTely." — WCuUoeh  cor.    "The  principal  sentence  mast  beezpressed  hj  a  ccrv  in  UwiaJin- 


m^iit.'^-~BMr  COT.  "All  torU  of  subjeota  admit  of  ei^iatuiiori/  compariaona." — Id.  tttL  nr. 
"  The  piaaent  or  imperfect  participle  denotes  being,  action,  or  pastiomt  eoBtfaiaed,  amdmtt  fxr- 
fectad.'*— JCMAom  eor.    "  What  are  verba  i  Those  words  which  anptaaa  lAat  kmi^ 

thmga/'—f^mh  eor. 

"  Of  all  thoaa  arU  bt  whioh  the  wise  excel. 

The  vary  masterpiece  is  Kriting-w«U."—ShfJMd  cor. 
"  Such  was  that  muse  whose  rules  and  practice  tdl, 
That  arft  chief  masterpiece  is  writinff-mlt."—-Pi^  eor. 

LESSON  XIT.— OF  THREE  EHROBS. 
"  From  aone  words,  the  mrtaphorical  sense  has  jostled  oat  the  original  acna*  alUgcdMr :  tt 
that,  in  resnect  to  the  latter,  ther  have  become  obaolete." — CampMfcor.  "  Siaviy,  aever  lat 
other  mortal  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  I  am  at  this  present  moimitt." — ilUiidsa  nr. 
"Alt  languages  differ  from  one  an  other  in  ^eir  model  of  u>;Ceenon." — BmOumss  eor.  "TV  am 
and  the  verb  are  the  only  indispensable  parts  of  speech ;  the  one,  to  expreaa  the  aabject  ipsknt 
of;  and  tho  other,  the  predicate,  ot  what  is  afflmed  of  lA««ii(M-''-*>Ji*CWIimk  ear.  *«The«v^ 
HmKeimd  im  tha  laet  tkree  examples,  pCTfonn  the  offlea  of  anbitantfraa."— Jfamy  (ar.  **A  «a- 
teWM  «o  conelnieled  ii  always  a  mark  of  careleeeneet  in  the  wrOsr."— BIlaw-  ear.  *•  VeAm^ 
more  h artful  to  the  grace  or  the  nfacitj  of  a  period,  than  soperilaoaa  attd  dragging  words  at  tM 
ooncloaion."— /d.  "  When  its  anbetantiTe  is  not  aiprcasMf  wslA  it,  bat  m  referred  to,  Mafiate* 
atood."— £oi0(A  eor,  "  Tet  they  oJuayt  have  eubetatUivee  belonging  to  tbem,  either  exfnmd  k 
andaratood."^d.  "  Baaanae  they  define  and  limit  the  iH^ort  W  the  eomnaon  namee,  ot  gteeni 
tetmi,  to  whiph  they  refer."— /I  "  Every  new  object  anipHsea  Mm,  terrifica  them,  aad  lukMi 
atrong  Impression  on  thrir  minde." — Blair  eor.  "  Hisarguaaent  teoalred  a  more  JmUdneiaie*^ 
in  order  to  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  have  ita  dae  foroe." — Id.  "Thoee  partioplea  aUn 
are  derived  from  acHve-tratuitive  verbs,  will  govern  the  objective  eaao.  aa  dio  the  verba  mm 
they  are  derived."— fmfMina  cor.  '*  Where,  in  violation  of  the  mlci  tna  otgeetive  coae  lehm  fo>- 
lowa  the  verb,  whUe  the  nominative  I  pmedea  it." — Murray  eor.  "Th  ^fter-  the  saw  caa- 
Jnaotion,  both  the  indicative  and  the  aabjonctive  mood,  in  the  aama  aeataace,  andsaiArthf  w 
aireDmsunees,  aeema  to  be  a  great  inpropriety." — Lovth,  Uurroy,  el  oL  ear*  **A  niee  daeoa- 
ment  of  the  import  of  worde,  and  on  accnrate  attention  to  the  beat  naaga,  an  nsBeaaaiy  en  tWw 
oeeaaiona."— Jlrurray  eor.  "  The  Oreeka  and  Bomaoa,  the  former  eapeotally,  vera,  is  tiath,  math 
more  mnaieal  than  wetuv;  ih^genins  was  more  tamed  to  tedfce  delight  in  the  mdodyofspitck-' 
—Bloireor.  "Ingeneralf  ^the  sense  admits  it  aor^,  the  aooner  a  etramutimce  ie  MftadwsAiM 
better ;  that  the  more  important  and^wnifloant  woida  nay  posaaaa  the  hat  plaea.  aad  te  jflje 
ihtacambanA.''^Mtirray et at. ear.;  Sin  Blair Md^^teaam.  ••That  we  find  to  ia  M  "* 
Greek  and  the  Latin  tongue."— BkUr  cor.  "Several  sentencea,  eonstmeted  in  the  aaiaa  b**^ 
and  having  the  same  number  of  members,  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  m  •HKesMsn."'— 
et  al.  cor.   "  I  proeeed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  eondnct  of  met^en :  » 

"coUs  to  tropea  of  even  kind." — B' 
ndt,  we  may  often  tmitate  other  eoi 

  —     1  diagniae  can  seoroe^  be  so  perfect  i  

"Theaentadoesnota^tf  of  any  other  panse,  than  one  after  the  second  ayUaUe  *rit;*  M*itk(» 
fore  must  be  the  only  panse  made  in  the  reading."— /if.  "  Kot  that  I  believe  NorA  AmerlcaMMif 
ftew^rt  peopled  so  laUty  as  ^  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  of  Hadoc's  migration."—''*^ 
oor.  *•  Honey  and  commodities  will  always  flow  to  that  oountry  in  iehieh  they  are  meet  mvc. 
and  M  which  they  will  command  the  most  profit."- M  "  That  it  contains  do  viaiUe  utfki  ci 
eerlain  artielea  whioh  are  of  the  ufmoat  u)|f»f<aisea  to  a  jnat  deltvery."— SAeridsa  Mr.  "Ah 
Vblwe,  from  ker  beauty,  we  flail  a  fair  and  fiiTowite  mdd."— tfae*.  ear.  ditaiu 
may  relate  to  noons  tffmther  Bnmbar."--£t^.  5.  €lram.  eor. 

LESSON  XT.— OF  MANT  KBBOBS. 

(1.)  *'  Compound  worde  arel,  by  Murray  and  others,  improperly]  indndeJ  aasewy  <*»  Arw^fr^" 
—Murray  corrected.   (2.)  "77ie  Apoatrophe.p/A««j  o&ow  fAa  A'lw^thtts  ^  is  naed  to  abbrenitt  »r 

ahorten  worde.  But  ita  chief  vae  ia,  to  denote  the  poeuative  ease  of  nonna."— M  (1)  y*y 
nn]Ma,nwideibiu-iOonnecU  the  parte  of  eenaaundwoiiM.  It  ia  also  oaed  «1m  a  a«n  j 
vided."— /(i.  (4.)  « the  Aonte  Accent,  made  thus ',  ilenofea  the  eyOabte  an  which  Orem  a 
and  tontetimee  alio,  that  the  towel  ii  ihort :  aa,  'F^ney.*  The  Orave  Accent,  atadt  thas ',  mwT 
rfsnoCsi,  {when  i^ied  to  Bnglith  wordi,)  that  the  itreii  ii  laid  where  a  rowH  ende  theiyOM.  w. 
'Ftkeowr:  "—Id,  (6. )  "  The  stress  is  laid  on  long  voweb  or  syllablea,  and  an  abort  em.  »«• 
eriminately.  In  order  to  dlstlngnish  the  long  or  open  wwab  from  the  elaee  or  ihert  earn,  *«■' 
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uMtvMMMOfftdiMoarMorehkplfT."— irf.  (8.)  "7^  Ftngnph,  mode  lAtwIT,  mnuMmm  de-* 
totes  the  b^rioBing  of  a  now  inbjeet,  or  ofApanagt  not  connected  with  die  Uxt preeeHnp.  This 
iharaeter  is  note  leHiom  need  [^fmr  mth  a  ptnoie],  except  in  the  Old  and  New  Tcstamenta."  Or 
tetter  :—■<  ezeept  in  the  £i&J^."—/<:j.  (9.)  "ITte  Qaot^tioa  Poinia,  miaen  thiu  "  ",marhtheh9- 
^nning  tmd  end  otteAat  is  quoted  or  transcribed  from  tome  speaker  or  author,  in  his  own  words. 
,a  ^pie,  they  are  inrerted  oommaa  at  the  beginning,  apoihmiM  at  the  eoneiosion."— /rf.  (10.) 
■  Tm  maee  wat  formmjg  need  in  poetry  at  tho  endof  a  triple^  or  whm*  three  Unee  rhymea  io- 
vthtr  m  htnie  vent;  it  also  larvei  to  eonneet  mmiW  tormt  with  one,  cAm  tiit  one  i»  eommen  to 
\U,  and  tk%u  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  common  terra." — Id.  (U.)  "Several  asterisks  put  to- 
'Hher,  generslly  denote  the  omission  ef  some  letters  belonefiny  to  a  word,  or  of  some  bold  or  in- 
lelieate  expreseion  i  hut  tomelimee  they  imply  a  defect  in  the  manuscript,^m  which  the  text  ie 

opted." — Id.   (12.)  'TAtf  Ellipsis.  jjMHia  tAtit  .  or  tktu  ****,  is  used  lohere  some  letters 

i/a  word,  or  some  words  of  a  verse,  are  omitted." — Id.  (13.)  "7*A0  Obelink,  which  is  made  thus 
- ;  and  the  Parallels,  which  ore  made  thus  || ;  and  aometimei  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  aleo 
he  Arabic  ftgnres ;  are  need  as  references  to  notee  in  the  maigin,  or  at  the  bottom,  of  the  page." 
—Id.  (14.)  "The  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  emplo^iBd,  where  it  is  only  said  tAol  a  ques- 
ion  has  been  asked,  and  where  the  words  are  not  used  as  a  question ;  as,  '  The  Cyprians  asked 
as  why  I  wept.'  "—Id.  et  al,  cor,  {IS.)  "  The  note  of  interrogation  Is  improper  after  m«r«expree- 
ions  of  adouration,  or  of  any  other  emotion,  though  they  may  bear  the form  of  qaeetions."— /ul. 
lA.)  "  The  perentheaia  ineloset  lemotkinff  wJUeK  if  Mrmm  mto  the  bo^  of  a  tentesee^  m  ais 
mder  tone  ;  mid  which  aflecta  ntither  the  tense,  nor  the  eo&atmction,  q/ cm  main  text." — Lowtk 
or.  (17.)  "Simple  members  oonnected  brarsftift'De  not  ttaed rettrictiimy,  or  by  aconiunetionthat 
mpliee  eontparieon,  are  for  the  most  part  divided  by  the  comma." — Id.  (IS.)  '*  Simple  members, 
r  sentences,  oonnected  aa  term*  of  comparuon,  are  for  the  most  part  teparated  by  the  comma." — 
\SurTmi  et  al.  cor.  (19.)  "Simple  sentences  connKGiaAhy  a  comparative  parole,  are  for  the  moat 
lart  Aeuferfbr  the  comma."— Hum«U  cor.  (20.)  "  Simple  sentences  or  cuurn  connected  to^^mna 
om/wrifon,  snonld  generally  be  parted  by  the  comma." — Merchant  cor.  (21.)  "^Aa  simple  mem- 
>era  of  sentences  that  express  contrast  or  comparison,  should  generally  be  divided  by  the  comma." 
—Jaudon  cor.  (22.)  "The  simple  members  of  a  comparative  sentence,  when  they  are  long,  are 
eparated  by  a  comma."— Cooper  cor.  (23.)  *'  Simple  sentences  connected  to  form  a  eomparieon, 
r  phrases  placed  in  opposition,  or  contrast,  are  uataUty  separated  by  the  comma.  "—Htley  and 
SuOione  cor.  (24.)  *'  On  whidiever  word  we  lay  the  emphaaia, — whether  on  the  first,  the  second, 
^  third,  or  <A«  fborth,— «very  cAoim  of  a  sMketoDt  a  uShrenttenae."—irHrray  cor.  (29.)  **To 
ay  to  thote  who  do  not  underttano  aea  phraaea,  '  We  tacked  to  the  larboard,  and  atood  off  to 
ea,'  would  yive  them  tittle  or  no  information." — Murray  and  HUey  ear.  (26.)  "  Of  those  dissyl- 
Met  which  are  sometimes  noun*  and  sometimes  verbs,  tt  may  be  observed,  that  the  verb  it  com- 
aonly  accented  on  the  latter  ayliable,  and  the  noun,  oa  tlie  former." — Murray  cor,  (27.)  "And 
bis  gives  to  our  language  an  advantage  over  most  others,  in  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  style."— 
d.  et  al.  cor.  (28.)  "And  this  gives  to  the  English  language  an  advantage  over  most  otA<ra,  In 
he  poetical  and  Me  rhetorical  style." — Louthcor,  (29.)  "  The  second  and  Me  third  t^lar  may 
ead  the  same  sentence;  or  as  many  may  repeal  fAe  at  ore  neeeataiy  to  feoeA  it  perfectly  to 
he  whole  elate." — Otbom  cor. 

80.  '*  Bllaa  it  the  aome,  in  auljeet,  or  in  king, 

In  who  obtain  dnenee,  or  who  defend.^'— J\ip^a  Btaay  en  Mfan,  lY,  58. 

LESSON  XTI.— OF  HANT  ERRORS. 

**  The  Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coremu,  speak  languagea  differing  from  one  an  oCAar, 
nd  from  lAat  of  the  inhabitants  of  China;  while  all  use  the  same  written  charaotera,  and,  by 
leant  of  them,  correspond  intelligibly  with  one  an  other  in  vrriting,  though  ignorant  of  the  Un- 
uage  apoken  oy  their  oorremondenti :  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are  like  hienf 
lypnics,  tmd  ettentiaUy  independent  of  language." — Jamieeon  cor. ;  also  Blair.  •'  The  curved 
jie,  itt  stead  of  remaimng  round,  is  changed  to  a  square  one,  for  the  reason  &e^irs  m«nl*Dn«d." — 
Om/ht  cor.  •  •*  Every  reader  ehonld  content  himself  with  the  use  of  those  tones  only,  that  he  it 
abitoated  to  ia  tpet ch ;  and  shouid  give  to  the  wordt  no  other  emphasis,  than  what  he  woold 
ive  to  the  aame  words,  in  diteonrte.  [Or,  pezhapt  the  author  meant : — and  shotdd  give  to  the 
mphatie  wordt  no  other  tntona^um,  tnan  what  he  would  ^ve,  Ae.]  Thna,  whatever  he  ntterfc 
r'dl  be  delivered  with  eaae,  and  wUl  appear  natural."— ySAendan  eor.  **A  stop,  or  pause,  it  a  total 
eeaation  of  sound,  during  a  perceptu>le,  and,  in  musical  or  poetical  compositiont,  a  meaaorable 
pace  of  time." — Id.  "  Pauses,  or  rests,  in  speaking  or  reamng,  are  total  ccssatiottt  of  the  voiee, 
uriog  perceptible,  and,  in  many  caeee,  measurable  spaces  of  time." — Murray  tt  aL  cor,  **  Those 
erioative  nouns  which  denote  tnall  iMnye  of  the  kind  named  by  their  tiimitivea,  are  called 
HminuUve  Nouns :  aa,  lambkin,  hillock,  tatohel,  gosling ;  from  lamb,  hill,  tack,  goose." — But- 
OIW  cor.  "  Why  it  it,  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  dActioHt  itt  character  not  being  peroetKod 
iher  by  the  writer  or  fay  the  reader  ? " — Campbell  cor.  "An  Interjection  is  a  word  nud  to  ex- 
resa  sudden  emotion.  Interjections  are  to  called,  because  they  are  generally  thrown  in  between 
w  parte  of  ditcourse,  and  nave  no  reference  to  the  structure  of  those  parts." — M'CuUoch  eor. 
TAo  verb  ought  Aa*  no  o'Aer  inflection  than  ottaHTBST,  and  thit  it  neara/  obeolete." — Macintosh 
yr,  '*  But  the  arra^emetU,  govwnment,  and  agreement  q^  wordt,  and  aleo  their  dependence 
ne  upon  an  otAer.  are  refei^ed  to  our  reason."— Oafiem  eor.  "  Mb  it  a  penonal  pronoun,  of 
10  firtt  person,  singular  number,  and  objective  ease."— Gt^  eor.  The  now  SBU  ia  unialM 
ided  to  a  pronoun ;  as,  herself,  himself,  &c.  The  compounds  thus  formedare  called  reciprocal 
ronowu."—Id.  "  (>ne  cannot  but  think,  that  our  author  would  have  done  better,  had  he  begun 
le  flrat  of  these  three  tentencea,  with  saying,  'It  it  novelty,  thai  bestows  eharmt  on  a  monater.* " 
-Blair  cor.  "  Th»  idea  which  they  present  to  As,  of  nature  resembling  art,  of  art  eonsidered  aa 
n  origin^  and  nature  at  a  copy,  seemt  not  very  distinct,  or. well  conceived,  ma  Indeed  Tery  na- 
nrial  to  tnir  author'a  pnrpote."— "  7Ai«  fatiUy  eonttniotion  of  the  tentenee,  evidently  oroae 
■em  AaataaBdean^aaaitaa*,"— /d.  "AdTerbt  tetre  to  modify  fcnna  of  action  or  qnali^,  or  to 
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^•BOt*  timet  pl^St  *omfl  o<A«r  ctrwiMMtoiKV  which  we  have  oeeewaa  to 

wfmAtr."'-~M.  "  We  m»j  naturallj  expeet.  tAat  the  more  any  natiaD  U  impnmd  hj-  seicaw, 
■nd  the  more  perfeet  iU  Uiigaag«  beoomes,  th»  more  will  tAat  langva^  Kbooitd  iri&  cMiMc&t 
pertiele*."— M  "Mr.  OreflnleftPs  book  is  far  better  adapted  fi>  fAectnunfy  of  \tmnen,am 
•ny  o<Aar  that  has  ^at  appeared,  on  the  aubject."— Fo^hu  and  Onderdonk'$  falae  praix  Ef- 
lm*i.  "  Punotuatioa  ta  the  art  of  marLiog,  id  vriting  or  in  print,  the  acTenu  paa»ea,  or  rem, 
wkieh  atparat«  aentenoea,  or  the  parts  of  tentences;  aoasto  aenote  their  proper  qoantitr  «  pr>- 
pwtioB,  naUit  KMbU^  in  a  jnst  and  accarate  ihlivtry." — Lawth  cor.  "A  compoand  £«ta« 
mutt  ffeneraliy  be  reiolred  into  simple  ones,  and  thae  be  leparated  by  the  comma."  Or  better: 
"A  compound  aentenoe  u  generaUy  dimdtd,  \iy  the  comma,  into  iU  simple  aumber»."—Grtewiiat 
and  FUk  cor.  "  Simple  aentencea  should  ingtneral  be  separated  from  one  an  other  by  tke  earn- 
ma,  nnlesa  affraater  point  m  required:  '  Yimth  is  passinR  away,  age  is  approaching,  and^e^tk 
ia  near.'  "—Hail  cor,  "  V  has  alwayt  one  uniform  aound,  wAtcA  m  tMt  of  jjlattemed,  M  tn  tAtm 
from  tJti^:  Muavbeara  to/the  aame  relation  doca  to^rf  to  <,  hard  jr  to  £,  or  s  to  t."— 
Mmtttf  mmdFUkaar.t  alao  WaUur;  also GremJeef.  ** The anthcv ia  explauiiii|t  the  ^^^mert 
between  aenee  and  imagiiiatioii,  at  powera  of  the  human  mind." — ^Jfurmy  ear.  Or,  if  ota  was 
the  critie'a  meaning :  "  The  author  Is  endeaTonring  to  explain  a  very  abstract  point,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  powers  of  sense  and  tAoMo/'imaaination,  a*  ttto  different  Jkctdtw  &f  ihx  ba- 
nian nind."— /rf. ;  alao  Blair  ear.  "  Us— (/rmn  M«  Anglo-fiaxon  Ha—}  i«  a  peraooal  praaM*, 
9t  the  third  pnaonf  atngtdar  number,  maacnillae  gender,  and  nomioatiTe  oaae.  Deeline  mb."— 
Hmttrcer. 

CORBECnONS  UNDER  THE  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

ITNDBa  CnmcAL  Notb  I. — Of  the  Pasts  of  Spbbch. 
"  The  paaaive  voice  denotes  an  action  recdBed,"  Or :  "  The  paasiveToice  denotea  <Ae  reemwmg 
of  an  action." — Maunder  corrected.  "  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  maitp  wrjjtn^ 
nartui  periode." — ^B/atr  and  Jam.  eor.  "These  will  be  found  to  be  lohMy,  or  ehi^T,  m  that 
elaae."— BIs^  eor.  "All  appearances  of  an  anther's  a^ecfut^o^armony.are  diaagrBeatls."— /d. 
aiwf  Jam.  eor.  "  Some  nouns  haTe  a  double  increase ;  that  is,  theg  inertam  by  more  ajUaUcs 
than  one :  ai  iter,  ^niria." — Adam  et  al.  cor.  "  The  powers  of  m^  are  enlarffed  by  oraffmum 
oultiTation." — Guntey  cor.  '*  It  is  alwaya  important  to  b^n  well ;  to  make  a  fhvoaxable  im|Be» 
don  at  the  Artt  aetling'OUt."'^BIaiT  cor.  "  For  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at  Ats  jSrst  tdUn^ 
out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  foilowe."— /i.  «  His  mind  !•  full  of  his  atabjeet,  aad  ai 
his  words  are  expressiTe." — Id.  "  How  exquisitely  is  aU  this  performed  in  Oreek  I  " — EbrriM  ar. 
"  How  vntoorthjf  is  all  this  to  satiety  the  ambition  of  an  immortal  soul ! " — Mttmty  oar.  **  Se 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  fvU  ffmudeur,  and  itt  most  striking  point  of  Tiew.'^iUBw*  eer. 
"And  that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  ^MOin  ttyte,  aa  well  ae  how  to 
rise  to  the  bold  and  figured." — Id.  "The  heart  a&ne  can  answer  to  the  hemrL" — Id.  "  Upoeti* 
first  perception  of  it.  Or:  "Xf  w  first  perceiTed. "—Horru  cor.  "Call  for  Samson,  tnat  be 
may  make  nori  for  u»." — SiUe  cor.  "And  he  made  tport  before  them." — Id.  "  The  term  '  f 
tifff'er,'  in  this  dranition,  is  used  In  a  teehuical  sense;  and  means  simply,  to  reettve  aa  actioa. 
or  A)  oe  acted  upon. "—BttUioM  cor.  '*  The  text  only  ia  what  is  meant  to  be  taught  in  schools." 
— Brightitmdoor,  "The  perfect  participle  denotes  action  or  exigence  perfected  o*  flBiahed."— 
Kirkham  eor.  "  From  the  intricaoy  and  conftision  which  are  produced  tcAen  tAey  ore  Mended  »■ 
■ether." — Murray  eor.  **  Thia  rery  circumstance,  that  the  wwd  it  empli^ed  antitheticallr,  rra- 
dera  it  important  in  the  sentence." — Kirkham  cor.  "  It  [the  pronoun  that,]  is  applied  aeth  to 
pereona  and  to  things."— Jfunvy  eor.  '*  Coneeming  us,  as  befngeeeryioAere  Imdwredl"— -floreiiy 
ear.  "  Every  thing  efae  waa  boried  In  a  profound  ailniee."— <8tele  eor.  **  The;  rale*  JmOer  eaa- 
fiotion,  than  any  reaaonings  produce." — Blair  cor.  "  It  appears  to  me  metkmff  bmm.  fcacilel 
refinement"  Orr  "It  appears  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.  "—7ii.  "Theief- 
ularoiuJ  lAonMf^A  resolution  of  a  complete  passage." — CharehiUcor.  "The  inflnitiTe  is  ditli»- 
guithed  by  the  word  to,  tehich  immediatoly  preaedet  it." — Matmder  cor.  "  It  iHIl  not  be  s 
gain  of  much  ground,  to  urge  that  the  basket,  or  vase,  is  understood  to  be  the  capital." — JCbm 
eor.  **  The  disgust  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  rMlity,  ia  not  to  the  pnrpoae,  where  the  driMkimg  tf 
it  it  merefy  Jigwative." — Id.  "  That  we  run  not  mto  the  extreme  of  pmntog  so  very  eiomefy."— 
See  Mtoratfe  Oram.  8vo,  p.  818.  "  Being  obl^ed  to  rest  for  a  little  while  on  the  prepowtiaB 
Itoelf."  Or :  "  Being  obliged  to  rest  a  while  on  the  preposition  itself."  Or :  "  Being  obliged  to 
rest  [for]  a  moment  on  the  preposition  abme." — Blair  md  Jam.  cor.  "  Our  days  on  the  earth 
are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  la  no  abiding."— Bt&fe  cor.  "  Thwe  maw  be  attempted  a  more  partic- 
ular  expreetion  of  certain  oineots,  by  means  of  imitatioe  tounos." — Bla»r,  Jam.  amd  Mmr. 
eor.  "  The  right  dlipoettion  of  the  shade,  makea  the  l^t  and  etdonrine  lAe  mom  swsarwr."— 
ilMreor.  "loAsemethatadlfiheeatyleteaptto  run  into  Ions  periods."— •/£  "Thnr  poer 
B^nments,  which  they  cnlv  pidced  vp  in  the  higkway»."—LeaUe  eor.  "  Which  most  be  httb 
elsefAana  transeribing  of  tneir  writings." — Barclay  cor.  "That  aingle  impulse  is a^^mmy-eirfol 
almost  all  the  breath. '  Or:  "That  single  impulse  foreea  out  almost  all  the  breath." — AaisAcer. 
**  Picini  compares  modulation  to  the  twrmng-off  from  a  road."— GorEiuier  eor.  "  So  mn^  has 
been  written  on  and  off  almost  every  subject.'^SiipAtri  cor.  "  By  the  reading  of  books  written 
\if  the  best  aothma,  his  mind  became  highlv  improved."  Or :  "  By  Ale  ttvdy  tf  the  moet  aniCrwef- 
Aw  books,  his  mind  beoamehtgbly  Improved. "—Jfir.eor.  "FbrlneTernudfearKA  ^rveueMa 
tokmi  of  a  spiritual  ministry,'^— iBorc/oy  eor. 

TTndbs  CftmojLL  N0T8  II.— Or  DouBrytTL  Befbbkicb. 
"  However  dieagreeable  the  tatk,  we  muet  resolntoly  perform  out  duty."— Jftwrwjf  eor.  The 
fbrmation  of  all  Bnglleh  verbs,  whether  they  be  regular  or  far^nlart  is  derived  from  the  Sasoa 
tmff%ie." — LotelA  eor.  "  Time  and  chance  have  an  inSuenee  on  all  thinga  hanutn,  and  ttothii« 
do  ttiyo^  more  remarkably  than  lanffaaga."--GOTip&etf  eor.  "Tioaand^aiwehaTe  an  ia* 
niwaoe  on  all  thingi  honun,  and  on  nothing  a  mom  itmarkaUe  i^/l%wmee  tiiaa  on  langnag*."^ 
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man,  happmed  to  poriali  once  apon  »  time, 
.  irith  him  a  anfflcient  gronnd,"  ice. — Phil.  Mu.  ear.  "  He  will  be  the  better  qoaliftM  to  under* 
tand  the  meaains  of  tie  nnmerous  worda  into  which  thty  mfer  at  material  jMrte."— ifumy  nr. 

We  aboitld  contmnaUj  hm  the  goal  In  view,  tAal  U  moj/  Aieet  aa  te  the  ne»."—Jd.  "  Bat 
^dtooii'a  flgorea  aeem  to  riae  of  their  own  aeeord  from  the  enljeet,  and  eoDetantlT  to  embeUi«b 
Or . — "and  theu  eonatantljr  embellish  it." — Bbtirandjam.  ear.   "So  ficcu  they  rignify  fmr^ 
sns,  aaimala,  and  tningi  that  we  can  see,  ft  is  very  easy  to  diittDcnish  noun*." — (xhbett  Mr. 

DiuTllablea  ending  in  y  or  mute  e,  or  accented  on  the^/fno/  syllable,  mvf  aomHwua  be  com> 
ued  like  monosyllables." — Frrttt  cor.  "If  the  Jbreffoing  objection  bt  admUttd,  It  will  not  orer* 
lie  the  design."— AuiA  eor.  "  These  philosophical  innorators  forget,  that  objeeta,  like  men, 
re  known  only  by  their  actions." — Dr.  ifurray  eor.  "  The  oonnexion  between  words  and  ideas, 
I  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  i(  hat  ariam  mamiy  ^rum  the  agreement  of  men  among  them- 
;lTes." — Jamieton  cor,  "  The  conneiion  between  words  and  idcaa.  may  in  general  be  con«id- 
red  as  arbitrary  and  conTcntionsl,  or  (M  onnn^^^vmtheagreement  of  men  among  themselTss." 
•Blair  cor.  "A  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  vAo  had  great  abititiea  to 
lanage  and  mnltiply  and  defend  his  eompdona."<~.An/i  cor.  **  They  have  no  more  control 
rer  wm,  than  AaM  any  other  men."— ^aylonrfcor.  'Mtfkleold  words  are  tme  En^b,  and 
it  nnmbera  arv  exqaisite."— j^Mct.  cor.  "  It  has  been  aaid,  that  not /eeudfonfy  can  eqairocate." 
-Jtfwr.  fit  Ex.  and  iUy,  cor.  "In  Latin,  the  nominative  of  the  first  or  seoond  person,  is  aeldom 
ipressed." — Adam  and  Oouldcor.  "  Some  words  have  the  sameftHWi  in  both  uombers." — ifur- 
ly  et  at.  cor.  "  Some  nouns  Aovethesame^/Wwi  in bothnnmbers.  —Jf«rrAaitfsfa/.eor.  "Others 
sea  the  same  farm  in  both  nombers;  as,  dear,  theep,  noine." — Froet  eor.  "  The  following 
•t  denotes  the  confononf  aoonda,  of  which  there  are  twenty-two."  Or:  "The  following  liat 
enotea  the  twatiy-tvo  timpie  soonoa  of  the  consonants." — Mw.  tt  ai.  cor.  "And  Is  the  Hor- 
ace of  these  peasants  a  reason  for  otherpertonM  to  remain  ignorant  j  or  doee  U  render  the  aab- 
«t  the  less  vorthv  of  our  inquiry  ? " — flarru  and  Mur.  eor.  "  He  ls  one  of  the  most  coirecU 
ad  perhaps  he  it  tne  best,  of  our  prose  writers." — Loteth  cor.  '*  The  motions  of  a  rortex  and 
f  a  whirlwind  are  perfectly  similar."  Or :  "  The  motion  of  a  vortex  and  that  of  a  whirlwind  are 
erfectly  rimilar."--J'omwwii  eor.  "  What  I  have  been  saying,  throws  light  upon  one  important 
erse  is  the  BiUe ;  which  eena  I  should  like  to  hear  tome  one  read.'"— Abbott  eor.  "  When 
lere  are  any  cirenmstaneea  or  time,  place,  and  the  Hke,  bv  which  the  principal  t«rmi  of  our  aen- 
mce  must  he  Umited  or  quaiijied." — Blair,  Jam.  and  liar.  cor.  "  InteijccUons  are  words  that 
ipresa  emotion,  affection,  or  passion,  and  that  imply  saddennesa."  Or  :  *'  Interjections  express 
notion,  affection,  or  paasion,  and  imply  suddenness." — Buche  eor,  "  But  the  geaidve  «;^prcutW 
w  measure  of  things,  ia  used  in  the  plural  number  on/y." — Adam  and  Gould  cor.  "ThebailcU 
igs  of  the  institution  have  been  enlarged;  and  an  expense  fto*  Aeen  incurred,  which,  leith  the 
icreaaed  price  of  provisions,  renders  it  necessary  to  advance  the  terms  of  admiasion." — Murray 
tr.  **  Theao  aentences  are  far  less  difficult  than  complex  onei."-^.  S.  Greene  eor. 
"  Far  tiom  the  madding  crowd's  Ignoble  strife 
l^ejf  aober  Hved,  nor  ever  meieato  atcay."— Gny  cor. 

UxDU  Cbitioal  Norm  lU.^>w  Dwilimoira. 

(1.)  deflnitienia  a  aftoffowrffcgtrf  description  of qrtfly.  or  jjpectee,oocow^^ 
Tipsmas."— O.  Bbowh:  Sev,  David  Blair  eor.  (2.)  "Laogvage,  in  general,  stirniflea  the  ex- 
reaaion  of  oar  ideas  by  certain  articalate  aoanda,  or  lerfttes  tearai,  whieh  are  naeii  aa  the  aigas 
fthoMideaa."— ilr.  Ai9ABIaA*eer.  (S.)  **Aw«rdia  dm  or  mom  aylldWiMiMadlrf  eernnoaaoii- 
mt  as  the  ■i^oranid«a."—i>wlKofu  cor.  (4.)  *<Awofdiao(Morfiiors«y<laM«suatda>AWaMi»ef 
*  idea,  or  of  tome  manner  of  thouabt." — Hazen  eor.  (fi.)  *'  Words  are  articniate  aonn^,  or 
teir  toritten  tigm,  need  to  convey  ideas." — Htfay  cor.  (0.)  "A  word  is  one  or  more  syttiiA/es  used 
■0%  or  m  wntin^,  to  represent  some  idea." — Hart  cor.  (J.)  "A  word  is  one  or  more  tyltablee 
led  aa  the  sign  of  an  idea." — S.  W.  ClaHe  eor.  (8.)  "A  word  is  a  letter  or  a  combination  of 
ttera,  a  mmnd  or  a  combination  of  saiwrfa,  need  aa  the  sign  of  an  litea."— tfetfi  eor.  (9.) 

Words  are  articniate  sonoda,  or  (Anrtmttmsf^,  by  ^ien  ideas  are  oommmticated." — IKr^M 
r.  ( 10.)  "  Words  are  certain  articulate  sonndt ,  or  their  leritten  rtprteentatiret,  used  by  common 
tnsent  aa  signs  of  our  ideas." — Builiont,  Lowth,  Murray,  et  al.  eor.  (11.)  "  Words  are  sounds 
■  toritten e^mboUvMti  aa  signs  of  our  ideaa." — W.  Allen  cor.  (12.)  "  Orthography /tVcraZfymeana 
'rrect  writtnff."-^lSrkham  and  Smith  cor.  [The  word  orthogrt^y  stands  for  different  tfainga  : 
I,  1.  The  art  or  praotioe  of  writing  worda  with  their  proper  letters;  2.  That  part  of  grammar 
nlch  treats  of  lettera,  ayllables,  aqparatf  worda,  and  spelling.]  f  13.)  "A  vowel  ia  a  letter  which 
Tjna  a  perfect  sound  when  tOtmd  alone."— Inst.  p.  16.  (14—18.)  "  Spelling  Is  the  art  of  ex- 
reaaing  words  by  their  proper  letters,"  n9.)  "A  syllable  is  one  or  moreletlere,  pronounced 
r  a  ain((le  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word." — Lowth,  Mur.  et  al. 
r.  (20.)  "  A  syllable  is  a  l^ter  or  a  combination  of  letter$,  uttered  in  one  complete  sound." — 
rii.  Gram,  and  Bitch,  eor,  (21.)  "A  syllable  is  one  or  more  letter*  rmretentina  a  distinct  sound,  or 
hat  u  uttered  by  asingle  im]Alse  oftne  voice." — ISrkham  cor.  {22.)  "A  syllable  is  so  machuf  a 
ord  as  it  sounded  at  once,  whether  it  be  the  whole  or  a  part." — Builiont  cor.    (23.)  "A  syllable 

to  many  letters  aa  are  sounded  at  once ;  and  it  either  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word." — Picket  cor. 
*A.)  "A  diphthong  is  a  union  of  two  vowels  t»  one  tyliable,  aa  in  oear  and  beat."—Bucke  cor, 
t :  "A  diphthong  is  the  meeting  of  two  rowels  in  one  syllable." — Brit.  Oram,  p,  IS ;  Buchman'tt 
(25.)  "A  diphthong  ooniists  of  two  vowels  put  together  in  one  syllable:  aa,  aa  in  beat,  oi  in 
7iee."'—0ujf  eor.  126.)  "A  triphthong  consists  of  three  vowels  put  tosrefAsrfii  one  syllable;  aa, 
tu  in  AmmcAk"— /oL  (27.)  "  But  a  triphthong  i»  the  union  of  three  vowela  in  one  tutlab/e."— 
ucke  eor.  Or :  "A  triphthongia  the  meeting  of  three  vowela  Jn  one  syllable."— ffnVtsA  Oram. 

21;  Buchannn^i,Z.  (28.)  "What  is  a  noun  ?  A  noun  is  the  name  of  fomeMin^ ;  as,amBn,a 
jy." — Brit.  Gratn.  and  Buchanan  eor.  (29.)  "An  adjective  la  a  word  added  to  o  noun  or  pro- 
Mm,  to  dasn^  the  olyeet  named  or  referred  to."—ibmnder  eor.  (30. )  An  Myeetive  is  a  word 
Ided  to  a  noun  <r  pronom,  to  deseribe  oc  d«ln«  Me  oltfaet  meniioned."—lt.  C.  Smith  eor.  fSl.) 
An  a^jMtt**    ■        i^iiei,  w^Moitf  aaaaUm  or  time,  aanws  to  daacrlba  or  ds&ne  eomt^timjfs 
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n,  t^  food  vun,t9*rf}iiaf."—Wileog  ear.  (8S.)  "iliiadjMtinlsateanlftddadtoaaan  «rjm- 
mnm,  and  gmtnUg  tKprmm  a  iiv»Uty."—Mur.  and  LoiUhoor.  (38.)  "Ana^MdnsxpnnH 
tlM  qnalitx,  not  of  ui«  noun  or  pnmom  to  wUoh  it  ia  apfdiod.  buttftho  pemm  or  thmg  ^xwm  <; 
ud  It  nuj  ganonllj  be  known  oy  IA0  senw  wAmjA  tt  Mmi  moiM  in  connsxion  with  ito  metm ;  u, 
*KgoodvaMa'  'A-gmttMl^omva."— Wright  ear.  (34.)  "Anadrarb  ii  a  irozd  o**d  to  modifj 
MUM  of  a  oerb,apartio^B,  ati  ot^^tM,  or  on  o£A«r  aoMrt."— (FiUooeeor.  (35.)  "Aa  adwfe  ii 
•  word  addod  to  •  iwb,  a  partimpte,  an  adjecliTe,  or  an  othor  adverb,  to  modi^  tie  oemtf  or  It- 
note  a<HB«  eirramaUknoe." — BmUumi  eor,  (36.)  "A  tubetaatiTa,  or  noon,  ia  a  bbdw  givomtoaaM 
(Aject  which  the  aenaea  can  peroeiva,  the  nnderstandins  comprehend,  or  the  [magian.tMm  cMv- 
tain." — Wriifht  cor.  (37 — M.)  "GmuUn  are  modi/icatioHa  tiat  diatingniah  obfoett  in  refvd  le 
•ex." — Broim's  Inst.  p.  35.  (55  and  50.)  "A  omso,  in  grammar,  l»  the  state  or  conditimi  W  4 
noun  or  promotm,  with  respect  to  »oma  other  word  in  Ma  aentenee.**— fiwWoiM  onrf  Kirktimm  ear. 
(57.)  "(foM*  are  modiflcationa  that  distingniah  the  relations  of  nonna  and  prmuniDa  to  ethtf 
words."— 0roim'a  /nri.  p.  36.  (58.)  "Ooremmtnt  la  the  power  which  one  word  hu  orrm  an 
othw,  A)  eatua  it  to  aaiunw  some  partioular  mod{fioatio»."—-Saidtor*  M  al,  cor.  See  /<ut.  p.  IftL 
(59.)  "A  simple  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  oontains  only  one  atteriion,  eommand,  or  ottatm." 
— Sanborn  et  al.  cor.  f60.)  "  Declension  means  the  putting  o/"  a  noun  or prtmmm  througn  the  dtf> 
ferent  cases  ani^  MumMn." — Kirkhamcor.  Or  better:  "The  declension  of  a  wwrf  ia  a  rcRniu 
arrangement  of  its  nambers  and  cases."— ^ee  Inat.  p.  37.  ffiX.)  "  ZeoKma  is  •  jfyKrs  m  ■iUcA 
two  or  more  ward*  refer  in  common  to  an  other  which  UteraUif  tufrom  vitA  only  one  of  then."— 
Fi»k  eor.  (62.)  **An  irrc«iilar  rerb  is  a  verb  that  doe*  not  fcma  the  preterit  and  the  perfcet  pw 
tidple  5]r  oaniiiMn^  tf  or  ed;  mm,  smite,  smote,  smitten." — Inet.  p.  75.  (63.)  "A  panoaal  ^raMWt 

a  jrwoiHl  <Aa<  sAoim,  5y  itt  form,  of  what  perten  it  ia."— /put.  p.  46. 

Ukdrr  Criticai.  Notb  IV. — Of  Cokfabuoits. 

"Our  langxiage  aboimdt  more  in  rowel  and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  other  tonffveM."  Or: 
"  "We  abound  more  in  vowel  and  t^t^pAfAon^  sounds,  than  most  nation*" — Blair  eor.  "A  lint 
thus  accented  has  a  mora  spirited  air,  than  one  which  take*  the  accent  on  anv  other  syllable''— 
Kame*  cor.  "  Homer  inirodueea  hia  deities  with  no  greater  ceremonr,  than  [wAof]  he  ws 
toioanbmorttla ;  andVIrgUhaastillleaamoderationlAanAe."— /dL  "Whidi the  more r^nedtiata 
of  later  writera,  whote  genius  woe  far  inferior  to  tkeire,  wonld  have  taught  them  to  nToid."— Bfav 
opr.  "iO  a  pekieal  eompotition,  however,  the  Book  of  Job  ia  not  only  equal  to  any  other  oS  Um 
sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all,  except  those  of  laaiah  alone."— /d.  "  On  the  w^Ic, 
Paradise  Loat  is  a  poem  which  abounds  with  beauties  of  every  kind,  and  wAiM  justly  entitles  iu 
author  to  5«  eqaaUedinWmo  with  any  poet." — Id.  "  Mostofthe  French  writers  eompoeo  in  ebert 
sentences ;  though  their  style,  in  general,  is  not  concise ;  commonly  lesa  so  than  that  of  me* 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer."— "The  principles  of  th«  Il«flirmate 
were  too  deqUtf  fixed  va  the  prince's  mind,  to  be  easily  eradicated." — Uume  eor.  "  Whether  tksr 
do  not  create  jealousy  and  animosity,  more  than  euffieient  to  counterbalance  the  benefit  doiTcs 
from  them." — Leo  Wolf  cor.  **  The  Scotch  have  preserved  the  ancient  character  of  their  sbsh 
more  entire,  than  AatwfAa  inAoditentt  o/* any  other  country." — Oardiner  cor.  "Whn  tite  tima 
or  quantity  of  one  syllable  exeeeda  that  of  the  rest,  that  syllable  readilv  receives  the  a  or  rat " 
Riah  cor.  *'  What  then  can  be  more  obviously  trae,  than  that  it  should  be  made  m  just  as  «s 
can  mahe  it." — Dymond  eor.  "  It  was  not  Ukely  that  they  wonld  criminate  themselwe  awe 
than  thev  could  not  avoid."— dorAson  eor.  "In  their  nnderatandings  they  were  th«  most  aaatt 
people  that  have  ever  lived." — Knapp  cor.  "  The  patentees  have  printed  it  with  neat  ^pes.  tmt 
upon  better  paper  than  was  mod  formerly." — John  Ward  cor.  "  In  reality,  its  rdntive  oee  ia  Mt 
exactly  like  that  of  any  other  word."— fVfcA  cor.  "  Thus,  if»  atead  of  having  to  jmroAaea  tm 
books, — the  Grammar  and  the  Exorcises,— the  lunar  finds  both  in  one.  for  a  priea  at  wmat  asi 
greater  than  that  of  the  others."— i4  A.  Arma  eor.  . "  They  are  not  improperly  regwded  as 
nouns,  though  they  are  less  atrictly  such  than  the  others.  —BwUumu  cor.  "  We  have  had,  as  siB 
readily  be  believed,  a  much  better  opportunity  of  beeomins  oonvmant  with  th«  mm,  tihan  tki 
generality  of  our  readers  can  be  suppoaed  to  have  had." — Brit.  Frimd  eor. 

UlTDSB  CRITtCAL  NOTB  V. — Of  FaLSITIBS. 

''TheloQg  sound  oft  is /»Ae  a  eery  ou»eA  tiTMii  of  the  aonnd  of  a,  as  heard  i  and  that  of 

e,  as  heard  in  be." — Chwvhill  cor.  "  The  omission  of  a  word  necessary  to  grammatieal  propnstj, 
is  of  cotirae  an  impropriety,  and  not  a  true  ellipsis."— Priarf/mr  cor.  "ifot  every  substnativa.  a 
noun,  ia  neceuarOy  of  the  third  peraon."— .d.  Siwrray  eor.  "A  nonn  la  in  the  turd  person,  wica 
the  subject  is  merely  apoken  o/";  and  in  the  second  peraon,  when  the  subject  is  spoken  to;  W 
in  the  first  person,  when  it  namet  the  apeaker  at  tuck."— Nutting  cor.  "  With  us,  no  nonos  tf« 
Uteraltuof  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  except  the  namen  of  male  and  female  creatoret.' 
— Dr.  Blair  cor.  "The  a[K>strDphe  is  a  little  mark,  either  denoting  the poatetiioe  cote  of  nomu,  or 
*  atgnifTinsthateomethinKiaahortened:  as,  'WiUiam'i  hat;' — ' the /aorn'd,'  for 'the  MotnMd"'— 
Inf.  S.  Oram.  eor.  **  When  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  coupled  with  one  beginning  wiik  ■ 
consonant,  the  indefinite  article  must  not  be  repeated,  if  the  two  worda  be  a<Uectivoa  bekmyiaf  M 
one  and  the  tame  noun ;  thus,  '  Sir  Matthew  Hale  wa«  a  noble  and  impartial  judge  ; ' — *Pop«M 
an  elegant  fend  nervous  writer."— ifauiu^  cor.*  "  W  and  y  are  consonants,  when  they  precede 
a  vowel  heard  in  fAaasme  syllable :  inevery  other  situation,  th^  are  vowels."— Jfwr.  etal.  cor.  Set 
Inat,  p.  16,  *'  The  is  not  varied  before  a^jeotives  and  substanttves,  let  them  begin  as  they  wiB."— 
Bweke  eor.  "A  few  EngUsh  prepositions,  and  many  which  we  have  borrowed  from  other  iai^uegi>, 
are  often  prefixed  to  worda,  in  aoch  a  manner  aa  to  coalesce  with  them,  and  to  bectHne  fsrO 
of  the  compounds  or  derivative  ihua  formed."— LavOh  eor.  "  H,  at  the  brainning  of  sylUblas  stt 
accented,  ia  tMoAer,  but  not  entirely  ailent :  as  in  hiatorian,  widowhood.  —D.  Bleur  eor.  "Jld 
every  word  that  will  make  sense  with  to  before  it,  is  a  verb ;  for  to  may  govern  nouas,  pronsofc 

•  The  aitiek  Im  tepaatad  In  examplas  Un  these,  iritheot  piododof  fin|>rav>N«^  bat  than  K  «fllalhrA» 
censlnieBen  af  ths  aJJaenvas,  and  randse  lhaaaprsaston  ■ofs  fctmal  a»f  smphalte,  by  ssgnsIlM  a  ttpMmd 
the  Bdnn.  Buvs. 
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or  paxtielplM.''->i&-iUMt  eor.  "MttH  wta  do,  in  mlltj,  erpwM  aetioiu ;  bot  tba^  an  tM<  in- 
triMicaUy  A*  nero  nsmM  of  Mtlotu :  mu*f  o^  eoMrn  t«  momm." — Id.  "The  noninatiTt 
daaotetlicMtMornil^ect;  «nd  ths  mb,  th«  aetion  (rAicA  w  porfonoed  or  iwMMrf  by  <Aw  oelor 
or  ffwl^jiwl. "•—/[<.  "AiMf  only  oneercatara  or  thing  aoti,  nion  on»  aotkm  MMy,attlMBaBM 
inatant,  bo  dooo  t  aa,  *Th«girlnotonl7AoUrh«rpenbadly,butaeowlt,anddMA»<ili«r  faat«r«a> 
while  ane  writm'  " — Id.  '* JVor  i$  mieh  trf  ihett  vmit  cf^  the  ntmlar  tnaitbtr  Aaemiw  U  denetei  but 
one  action  wkiob  the  girl  perfornw,  but  beeomu  the  tt^ect  or  limmatiw  U  of  tha  lingular  nam- 
het^  and  the  wordi  mtat  ame."~-Id.  "And  whan  I  lay,  'TWo  mm  tooth.'  is  it  not  eqoallj  ap- 
parent, that  walk  ia  plaru  beoaoae  it  agr$m  with  mmt  "—Id.  *■  The  aulnnnatiTe  mood  la  formed 
by  mimf  the  rimpU  vtrb  *n  •  uipfotiiive  mum,  €nti  tfithottlpermmU  «f;lwAon."'-£eat  cor.  "  The 
poaseamve«iie^iiDiM,aanyrfm<iii«Bne«0ra|Moiftt^  dit- 
tingnialwdlnrtlMapoittoplM.*'— Aorteer.  '**At  theeeprDoeeding* ij^the  Commona r  Hereof 
iaasigaof  thee^ectimeaae;  and  *Coiimom'  b  (tf  dMtoau,Mm;goiwniedJtyCU>;»)qpOfjfwii/' 
— A.  j^aroM  cor.  "  Here  let  it  be  obserred  a^ib,  that,  ■triotlj  speaking,  ali  Jittite  Teibe  have 
namben  cntf  petaou ;  and  m  have  luorly  all  nouna  imd  pronouna,  acm  when  they  refer  to  irra- 
tional ereatnrea  and  inantmate  thfsga."— -AimM  cor.  *'  The  noon  denoting  the  perton  or  per- 
mmt  addreaeed  or  apoken  to,  i»  In  the  nominative  eaee  Independent :  exeepi  %t  tgpit  tit  afpoamom 
tBitAapnmomio/the  teeemd  perwn;  as,  <  Woe  to  jmi  iavt/en;'—*  You  poUtioal  «u»  are  eon- 
atantly  manonnlne.'  "— -fVok  oor.  *'  Evn^  noon,  when  VMd  to  a  dartet  addrmt  mud  tat  of  by  a 
comma,  beeomee  of  the  Hoend  person,  and  is  in  the  nominative  eaee  abaolnte;  as,  'PmS,  thon 
art  beaide  thyself.'  "—Jamlo»  ear.  "  Does  the  ooqjvnethin  ever  join  worda  together  i  Yu  ;  the 
eoni  o&etlonaeaMttMeJoInB  foorda  together,  ourf  saimrimw  sentenoes,  or  eeiiampart$<^wmda»m.*'-— 
BrU.  Oram.  eor.  i  w3ao  Bvehanan,  "  ETory  mm  the  pomuive  firm  has  a  gooemmff  noun,  es- 
preeaed  orondersteod ;  as,  St.  Jawaf's.  HeraPalnMianaderstoed.  Bmt  one  Boswetiee  way  goVem 
another;  aa,  *  WilliaM*afyihor'shma9."'—Bvehananeor.  "Every  a^ieetive  (vtfA  lAeeanyifwM 
noticed  muler  Atife9th)  bdonga  to  a  ttotot  or  pronoun,  expressed  or  understood."— M»rr^  H  oL  ear. 
"  Not  ereryadjectiTeqaaUflesaaabstantive,  expressed  or  understood." — BvlUotu  cor.  "iVof  every 
adjective  Mlongstoanonn,  expressed  or  understood." — IngenoUcor.  "Adjectives  belonjg  to  nouns 
orpn>notaw,ai^«srMfodesoriDe  thingt." — it.  C.  Smith  ear.  "Bneliah  a^JectrrcB,  m jmurtU, 
have  no  mommMbiw  in  wUaA  (Asy  em  agree  with  the  boob*  to  iriueh  they  rslsCe."— AtA  ror. 
"  The  a^leetiTe,  ^it  dmw^  mUp  or  phmkisr,  mnat  agree  with  Its  anbatantive  in  nomber."— 
Buehatianeor.  "Wot  every  adjective  and  psxtiolple,  fty  a  txiK  many,  belongs  to  some  noan  or 
pronoun,  expressed  or  nndenrtood." — Frott  cor.  "JVbf  every  verb  of  the  inflnitiTe  mood,  anp- 
poaea  a  vert>  before  it,  ezpnssed  or  understood." — Bvchanan  cor,  "Nor  has  every  adverb  its  verb, 
exprmednnnderstood;  Jhrs0iwa<ltMrterefafato.part>CT^  at^tetivm,  or  to  other  adoerbt." 
— Id.  **A  eonfimeliom  thtU  cotmeeti  one  sentence  to  an  other,  it  not  always  placed  betirixt  the  two 
propositions  or  sentenoee  wUeh  A  m»ite»."-~Id.  "The  worda  for  all  that,  are  by  no  meana 
'  low  ; '  but  the  patting  of  this  phrase  for  yet  or  ttilt,  is  neither  necessar?  Aor  elegant.^'— JTur.  and 
Pr.cor.  "The  reader  or  hearer  then  understands  from  and,  that  the  author  adai  one prapoiition, 
number,  or  thino,  to  an  other.  Thus  and  qflon,  very  often,  connects  one  thing  with  an  other  thing, 
or  one  word  witn  an  other  word."— -JaMM  J3roieM  eor.  "  <  Six  akd  six  ore  twelve.'  Here  it  is  af- 
lirmed,  that  lAe  two  sfaw  added-lagelher  are  twelve/'— /li  "  *  John  and  hie  wife  Aove  dx  ehildren.' 
Tliie  la  aninatanoemwAM AimeOMMeA AsfffwiiimatiMrtoaajii^smM^  Itlanetheffe  «f- 
Armed  dat  John  has  six  ehildren,  and  that  hfa  wife  has  six  elAer  children.'*- fA  That 
•  TIothiDg  can  be  great  which  is  not  right,'  is  itself  a  (jreeUfaltity :  there  are  great  blunders,  great 
evils,  great  sins." — L.  Murray  eor.  "Hie  highest  degree  of  reverence  Should  be  paid  to  the 
moot  ejBoited  viftm  or  poodneu." — Id.  "There  is  in  a«  minds  *om«  knowledge,  or  understand- 
ing."— Murray  et  al.  cor.  "  Formerly,  the  nomlnattve  and  objective  eases  of  our  pronouns,  were 
more  generatiy  dittinffuiehed  inpractiee,  than  they  now  ace."— JEmtAont  eor.  "As  it  reapaets  a 
choice  of  words  and  expressions,  theju^  mlea  of  grammar  may  materially  aid  the  learner."— 0. 
S.  Greemetxr.  "T^notiwef  whatever  exists,  or  is  ooneeived  to  exist,  U  a  noon." — FiHtUr  ear. 
"A*  not  ail  men  are  brave,  Hme  is  iuelf  dietinetive." — Id. 

UWDBS  C&rticAL  NoTB  TI.— Or  ABsu&Dmxs. 
(1.)  "And  sometimes  two  unaccented  lyllables  MUM  to^efAer." — Blair  cor.  (2.)  "What  nouns 
frequently  ttand  taaether  f"  Or:  "  What  nouns  are  fmiuently  uaed  one  after  an  other  t "— &m- 
bom  cor.  (3.)  "Words  are  derived  ttom  other  wonk  In  various  ways." — Idemetal.  cor.  (4.) 
"  waaie  wtBPOW  WW  M  d^ved  from  the  two  Latin  words  ^«  andjmw,  which  signify  if/iire  and 
plaoe." — Moot  eor.  (6.)  "  He  was  flmeA  laughed  at  for  such  eoudnet,"— AiiifioM  eor.  (6.) 
"  Bvetj  Bfonominal  adjeelive  belonip  to  soma  noun,  expressed  or  understood."- /n^ereotf  cor. 
(7.)  "  If  ne  [Addison]  fails  in  anything,  it  is  in  strength  knd  precision ;  theteatU  of  which  renders 
bis  manner  not  altogether  a  proper  model." — Bhir  eor.  (8.)  "  Indeed,  if  Horace  is  deficient  in 
any  thing.  Ait /auU  is  this,  of  not  being  anffidentiy  attentive  to  Juncture,  or  the  connexion  of 
p«rts."— iff.  (9.)  "  The  pupil  is  now  supposed  to  be  aeqn^ntad  wuh  the  ten  parte  of  speech,  and 
their  most  usual  modificationa."— 7ayiiM*  eor.  (10.)  "I  conld  see,  feel,  taste,  and  smell  the 
rose." — Sambomcor.  (11.)  " The KMcvto  uNiorssometimee pronounced distinctlyin  twoayllabies; 
as  in  varioue,  lAetemious  i  but  notin  ^t^uMu," — J/urrayoncI  It'attercor.  (12.)  "  The  diphthong  aa 
gener^ly  sounds  like  a  short;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  iiaac:  in  Bottiand  God/,  wemaxe  no  mph- 
thong." — Jfur.  cor.  p3.)  "  Participles  connof  rascf  to  As  'governed  by  the  article;'  for  any 
participle,  with  on  arliole  before  it,  becomes  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective  uaed  substantively:  as, 
the  learjufu,  the  ieamed."—Id.  (14.)  "From  words  ending  with  y  preceded  a  consonant,  fee 
form  the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbe,  agent  aonns.  poifeet  participles,  comparatives,  and 
superlatives,  by  changing  the  y  into  i,  and  adding  ee,  ed,  er,  eth,  or  est."— WUAn-,  Murray,  et  al, 
eor.  (Id.)  "  But  y  preceded  by  a  vosrel,  ramainf  unchanged,  in  the  derivatives  above  named ;  as, 
boy,  boya.^' — Murray  et  al.  cor.  (16.)  "  But  when  thejinal  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  remaint  un- 
changed before  an  sdditional  syllable ;  as,-coy,  eoyly.''—lid,  (17.)  "  But  y  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
rmatiwiMcAmye^InaJMasfaJIinstanseB;  aa,  eoy,«oyV-"— iurAAaMcor.  (18.)  "  Senteneesaie 
at^oldndBf  eimplaaad  compound." — Wr^^eef.  (19.)  "TlwiuntcrproiieDnsr  may  be  embayed 
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to mAKNfwM a  nominative  of  ut  penon, munber, or  itnidar;  u,  'AUAe;'— '/(U«A«;*— 'Ah 
'Ak  the  land.'  ••—Bmkeeor.  (aOuidSl.)  "Aiil^aiid  ■^MM^inolMjvfMiiotilBr.-  l»taer 
mmfinlnAiMwonito/  «  plnnl  eoutniction:  u,  *A  WM  th«  A«rmMl!iaf  firat  mku  to  nil* 
StfoixiTT." — Menhant  cor.;  aiwo  PrimtUjnt aL  (22.)  "WuiA]f,m»  oomoiwnta,  nave  taak 
Mm  one  wand." — Tamt  eor.  (33.)  "The  word  a»  U  freqaentlr  *  xeUtiTe promnm." — Bmtiar. 
(2i.)  "Avm  a  ttriei  of  elaiuea,  the  eoitjatiction  tbmj  aouMftnua  be  omitted  with  propriety."— Jfcr- 
ekmtaer.  (2S.)  "If,  howerer,  the  ftM  memben  are  Tery  cloeelT  eonaectod,  U><  comma  itia- 
nooaMinr;  aa,  'Kerelatioa  telle  lubow  we  ma^  attain  happineaa.' ^' — Murray  et  al.  cor.  (2S— U.) 
"The  mind  baa  diffiool^  in  taking  m^xAiaUy,  in  quick  auooeMion,  ao  many  difovnt  view*  of  ^ 
■ame  ottjMt." — Bk^  eor.;  alao  Jfiir.  (38.)  "Pronominal  cuyectivet  are  «  kind  of  defbuUm, 
which  nay  titker  accompany  their  nouna,  or  repretni  them  undtntood." — Sirkham  eor.  (39.) 
**Whm  the  nowtinaiiee or  antecedent  is  a  eoUeetive  noun  conveying  the  idea  of  pluraiHy,  tJwmb^ 
pTonona  mutt  agree  with  it  in  the  plnral  numAer." — Id,  et  ai.  cor.  (30 — Sir)  "A  aoan  or  a  wb- 
aonn  in  the  ponaaaiTe  caae,  ia  gOTomad  bjr  the  mmm  of  thelking  pottemd."— Brown' e  InaL  p.  !;& 
(S&JI  ■*  Hen  tit*  boy  ia  reweaented  ai  acting :  the  word  hop  ia  uenfora  in  tho  nominative  eaae." 
— Kirhham  eor.  (38.)  "Do,  be,  have,  andinU,  are  tometimet  wutiHariea, and  mmtetimtee  fmdfi 
▼erbe."— Cbapor  cor.  (37.)  "Namm  of  malee  are  maaeuline.  Namet  of  Jemaiee  are  feminine."— 
Ad€m'e  Oram.  p.  10.  (38.)  " '  To-day'a  leaaon  ia  longer  than  yaaterday'a.'  Here  to-doji't  asd 
ymn^y*'  ua  anbataatiTea. "— ifumw  d< aJl  cor,  (39.)  "In  thia«x«mple,(o-<i^aandye(&rdiy't 
•K  noona  in  the  poaaaaaiTe  nM."-~iurkhom  eor.  (40.)  "An  Indian  in  Britain  woola'  be  nack 
•orpriaed  to JInd  bjf  ^amee  an  elephant  ftedtiw  at  lam  in  the  open  flelda." — Kamat  cor.  (41.J 
■<  if  we  were  to  eontriva  anew  langnage,  we-imght  make  any  articulate  aonnd  theaignof  any  idea: 
opart  irom  preoimu  neage,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  oxen  mm,  or  rational  beiiur* 
area.'' — Mnrntf  eor.  (42.)  "All  the  parte  of  «  aentenoe  should  Jorm  a  ooniiMtmU  whole."— U. 
etaLeor* 

(4S.)  "Full  through  hia  neck  the  weightr  falchion  iped, 

AloDg  the  parament  roll'd  the  ctuprit'a  head." — Pope  eor. 

Undbb  Cbiticu.  Note  TII. — Of  Sblp^ontudictiok. 
(I.)  "Though  'The  king,  with  the  lords  and  commons,'  must  have  a  eingularratha^  than  Kplunl 
verb,  the  tentenoe  would  certainly  stand  better  thus :  '  The  king,  the  loida,  and  the  oommona. 
farm  an  exeeUent  ooaatitution.'  ifur.  and  Ing.  cor.  (2 — 3.)  "L  baa  a  aoft  liquid  aoond :  as  ia 
Imw,  billow,  gmrrvl.  l%i$telter  ia  aometimea  aUent;  aa  in  ha^,tatk,  peatm.^'—ltw.  and  Fiat 
eor. ;  alao  JKinkAam.  (4.)  "  The  words  meant  and  am«ndii,  though  refratarly  deriTcd  fhm  the 
ringidan  mmn  and  amMO,  are  not  now,  even  hj  polite  writan,  tMtrieted  to  the  plnral  aumba. 
Onr  Moat  diatiagaiahed  modem  authoia  t^ien  aay,  *  1^  lAurmeaaf aa  well  aa, '  bj  tnmn  awaa.' "— 
WriMeor.  (A.)  "'A£neBdesaggeratesaman'aTirtaea;anefUmy,l)iasrimM." — Uur.eor.  (6.)  **Tb« 
auxuiary  haoe,  or  any  form  of the  perfect  tense,  hekmgt  notprmerly  to  the  subjuactiTe  mood.  We 
tmmote  poet  facU  by  the  inmoative ,-  as,  If  I  have  Imed,  If  tnou  ha»l  loved,  &c." — Merchant  tor. 
(h)  "  Tncre  ia  also  an  impropriety  in  using  both  the  indicative  and  the  aubjuncUve  mood,  with  the 
■ame  eoi^oaction ;  as,  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  m  gone  astray,*  kc 
[Tbia  if  Mevohaat'a  perversion  of  the  text.  It  should  be,  ■  and  one  of  them  go  astray or, '  &« 
gone  aatray,'  as  in  Hatt.  xviii,  12.]  "—Id.  (£L)  "  The  rising  series  of  contrasts  conveys  transeted- 
ent  dignity  and  energy  to  the  conclusion."— Jamteioti  cor.  (9.)  "A  groan  or  a  shriek  is  instantly 
undetatood,  as  a  language  extorted  by  distress,  a  na^wiW  language  i^cb  conveys  a  meaning  that 
tconii  an  not  adequate  to  express.   A  groan  or  a  shriek  speaks  to  the  ear  with  a  far  more  thrUEvg 


two."—Jamee  Brown  oor.  (11.)  "Nor  c*n  the  real  pen  and  the  real  IxKik  be  added  or  eOMmted  to- 
oether  in  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  constitute  plurality  in  grammar." — Id.  (12.)  "Ow 
U  a fwrMmo/ pronoun,  of  the  possessive cotd.  Afumiyi&wsnof  decUneit. "—ifur.  cor.  (IS.)  "7%it 
and  that,  and  their  plurals  these  and  those,  are  often  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  sentence.  ThM 
fAuor  <As(ie  used  alone,  t.  e.,  without  contrast,  this  ia  si^plierf  to  what  it  present  or  near;  thai,  u 
what  is  absent  or  distant." — BucAanan  eor.  (14.)  "Active  and  neater  veite  mny  be  oosjonM 
by  adding  their  tm/wrfsrf  participle  to  the  auxilituy  verb  Ac,  thrnngh  all  its  variationa."—>* Bt  ia 
an  auxiliary  whenever  it  is  placed  before  either  the  perfect  or  thfxmpcrfect  participle  of  aa  otltci 
verb ;  but,  in  ever;  other  situation,  it  is  a  principal  verb." — XirAAam  cor.  (lA.)  "A  verb  in  the 
imperative  mood  ia  almost  alwajre  of  the  second  person." — "  The  verbs,  according  to  a  foreignAma, 
or  ^e  poet's  license,  are  used  in  the  imperative,  agreeing  with  a  nominative  of  the  first  or  third 

 '  '   ^   •hetshows,b^  ■■  '       —       -    -    -  - 

irson  with  u 
posaeaaive, 

aonal  pronouns  have,  like  nouns,  three  caaea ;  the  nominative,  the  poateative,  and IcAe  otjeetive."— 
Beck  cor.  (18.)  "  In  many  instances  the  preposition  suffers  a  change  ond  becomes  an  adverb  by 
its  mere  application." — ifWriay  cor.  (19.)  "Some  nouna  are  used  only  in  the  plural;  aa,  oaAai, 
literati,  mmutim.  Some  nouna  Aave  the  aameyonn  in  both  nambet's ;  as,  sAeep,  <lMr,aerMS,jpSM«t. 
Among  the  inferior  parts  of  speech,  there  are  some  p€nr»ateot^>iea." — D.  Blair  cor.  (SOL)  "On- 
cerning  the  pronominal  adjectives,  that  may,  or  may  not,  represent  fA«ir  tu>uiu."—0.  Puree 
eor.  (21.)  "The  tnW  a  is  in  a  few  instances  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  preposition ;  as,*Sinion 
Peter  soiiA  w>M  fA«m,  I  go  n  fishing ; '  i.e.,  I  go  to  fishing." — Weldcor,  f22.)  "&o,toe,vcriM 
that  are  commonly  transitive,  are  used  intransitively,  when  they  have  no  otyeet." — BnUioneear. 
(28.)  **  When  first  young  Maro,  in  his  ootrndlesa  mind, 

A  work  t'  outlast  imperial  Rome  design'd." — ftipe  cor. 

UrobA  Cbitical  Note  Vllt.— Of  Sbnsblkss  Jchblinq. 
"l^ero  are  two  numbert,  called  the  aingoLar  and  the  plnral,  which  distinguish  nonni  as  a^ndV- 
AvettAM-onattnytornanyof  UwMunekittd."— Ateropr.  "Here  Jamw  Monroe  ia  addremi, 
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h«  i»  tpoken  to;  the  iumm  it  Asrefim  a  noun  of  tti*  teeond  panoa." — Madt  ear,  "  Tfa* nambir 
■nd  permm  of  on  BngUMk  vnb  can  mWom  Iw  Mcertained  until  iti  nominative  ia  known."— An- 
moma  ear.  "A  noun  of  multitude,  or  a  tin^ttiar  mom  airaifrinp  manf,  may  have  «  verb  or  m  pi*- 
BOun  agreeing  with  it  in  eUJkier  nnmber ;  TCt  not  without  regard  to  the  import  of  tfaenowt,  aacoa> 
T«y1ng  /Ae  KM  o/*!  anity  or  phtralitj." — towlh  «t  al.  cor.  "  To  Tom*  tfae  preeent  ieiue  and  tk» 
paat  imperfect  of  our  active  or  neater  verbe,  the  auxiliary  d»,  and  itt  pretmt  did,  art  aometinei 
ttaed:  m,  I  <A>now  ton;  I  did  then  love."— LotofA  ear.  "If  theae  6a  perfeeuj  committed  to 
■Mcmofy,  <Ae  ^Mraer  will  be  able  to  take  twenty  linea  for  Am  Mocond  lesaon,  and  the  tatk  may  ba 
inereaaed  eacb day."— <Mom cor.  "CAwgenerally  aotinded  in  the  aame  manner  Mi/" it  woro 
4eh:  aa in  Cketrla,*t^avh, cheerfttlmau, and cAaaaB.  Bat,fiai^a«iitorOfie»Aword4,eAiapronoanMA 
like  A:  asin  Gloea,  cAarotor,  ckanm,  and  chimmi.  ^lad^  in  wonb  derind  Cnna  the  FMaek,  a4 
u  wndedlikeaA.-  a«  in  Chmgrin,  ekietumy,  and  cAowe."— Btiob  eor.  "Sow  mhm  fc'fiwa% 
neuter,  are  mode  naaeuline  or  feminine  by  a  figure  of  speech." — Mwrrty  ot  at.  eor.  "  Itt 
the  English  language,  words  may  be  classifiea  under  tea  general  heads :  theaer<s,orgA^^gfas>st, 
of  teoitm,  are  nanally  termed  the  ten  parte  of  speech." — mtUimg  eor.  *<  •  Mercy  is  the  tme  badgt 
of  nobility.*  No^bfy  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  shigalar  numMr,  ntvUr  genAac» 
nnd  ol<jeetiT«  case ;  and  is  governed  by  o^.*'— KtrAAom  cor.  "GA  w  either  aiknt,  oe  w  plM|p4, 
or  Aoefhe  sound  of  /,  as  in  ^h^A." — Tbuwt  cor.  "  Many  natiomt  were  destroyed,  and  as  msBjr 
langasgea  or  dialeota  were  lost  and  blotted  ont  from  the  general  catalogue." — CAosotte  ear. 
**  Some  lansnagea  contain  a  greater  number  of  moo  da  than  others,  and  eacA  exhibits  ii»  oiom  at 
forms  peemar  to  ittelf." — Murraj/  eor.  "A  similb  is  a  simple  and  expreas  oompariaon ;  and  is 
aenerally  introduced  by  Hhe,  a»,  or  to." — Id.  See  Imt.  p.  33S.  "  The  word  what  ia  aometimos 
improperly  vsed  for  the  eonjunetion  that."-^Priettleff,  Miwrag,  «t  at.  eor.  "Brewn  makes  no 
■do  m  ranonniiiii^  the  oAswrf  pritieiplss  of  praeading  works.  In  relation  to  the  gendn-  of  pro* 
Bonns. "—Peuve  eor.  *'  The  nominative  vuiailf  precedes  the  verb,  and  dem>im  tie  agmt  of  tha 
action." — Beek  eor.  "Primitive  vordt  sre  those  which  ore  not /ormeif^^om  o(A«r  Nwnb  more 
simple."— tFVipA/  cor.  "  In  monosyllablea,  the  single  vowel  i  always  preaervea  its  long  sonnd 
before  aaingle  consonsnt  with  e  final;  as  in  MiW.afrttv.- except  in  give  and  liee,  which  are  short; 
and  in  sAtre,  which  has  the  sound  of  long  e." — ^wrajf  et  at.  eor.  *'  But  the  person  or  thing 
that  i»  morety  spoken  of,  being  Jreqvmtly  absent,  and  perhapt  in  many  reepeets  nnknown  to  the 
hearer.  It  Is  thtmaht  more  necessary,  that  the  third  perton  aboold  be  marked  by  a  distiaetion  of 
gender." — Lowtk,  itur.  et  al.  eor.  "Both  voteeli  of  every  diphthong  were,  doubtless,  originally 
vocal.  Tboagh  in  manv  instsnces  they  are  not  to  at  present,  tho  combinations  u»  tehieh  one  emSy 
it  hoard,  itill  retain  the  name  of  diphthongs,  homg  dittittgvithtd  from  othert  by  the  term  ihh 
proper.'^ — liur.  et  al.  eor.  "Moodt  are  different  formi  of  the  verb,  each  vf  whick  eaprettet  the 
odns,  action,  or  passion,  in  tomepartieuiar  manner." — Jnsf,  p.  13;  A.  ifwr,  eor,  "  The  word  TMkT 
la  a  aamoastrativa  a^e^ioe,  whmever  It  Is  followed  by  a  fioiM  to  iriiieh  it  rafera."— L.  JfV.  on*. 
**  The  gmlty  tout  by  Jemti  woih'd, 
la  future  glory's  deathless  heir."— Atr;Cslif  eor. 

TJhdsb  Cbitic&l  Nora  IX. — Or  WoBoa  Nbbdlbw. 

"A  knowledge  of  grammar  enables  us  to  expreia  oarselves  better  in  conTcrsatloH  and  in  writ- 
ing."— Saitbom  eor.   "And  hence  we  infer,  that  there  is  no  dictator  here  bat  n8e."-^(tmMaofi 

cor.  "  Whence  little  Is  gained,  except  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation." — Tbwn  cor.  "  The 
man  who  is  faithfully  attached  to  religion,  mny  l>e  relied  on  with  confidence." — Uerchant  cor. 
*' JShalt  thou  build  me  a  house  to  dwelt  in  ? "  Or :  "  Shalt  thou  build  a  house  for  me  to  dwell 
tn  ?  " — B^te  eor.  "  The  house  was  deemed  polluted  whleh  was  entered  by  so  stendoned  a 
woman." — Blair  eor.  "  The  farther  he  nearches,  the  firmer  will  he  his  belief.**— •ninVA  cor.  *•  1  deny 
not  that  religion  conaiati  in  these  things." — Barclay  eor,  "  Except  the  king  delighted  in  her, 
and  she  were  called  by  nnme." — Bible  cor,  <•  The  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  Is,  to 
read  them  sa  the  sense  dictates."— 0bi>  cor.  "  When  any  words  become  obsolete,  or  sr^  nied 
only  m  particular  phrasca,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  their  srrvice  entirely,  and  give  np  tba 
phrases.'' — Campbell  and  Mur.  cor.  "  Those  sava_ge  people  seemed  to  have  no  clement  but  war." 
—Uur.  eor.  "Man  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gendM*, 
and  noninativa  case." — Flint  cor.  "  The  orator,  aa  circumstances  require,  will  employ  them 
all." — Blair  eor.  "  By  deferring  repentance,  we  accumulate  our  sorrows."— jfumiy  eor.  **  There 
is  no  doubt  that  public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government." — Blair  cor.  "Tltt 
different  meanittfft  of  these  two  wi'rds,  may  not  at  first  occur,"— W,  "  The  sentiment  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Plato,  but  much  better  by  Solomon." — Murray  et  al.  cor.  "  Thev  have  had  a  greater 
privilege  than  we."— A/ur.'ror  "  Every  thingshould  be  so  arranfted,  that  what  goes  before,  nay 
give  light  and  force  to  what  follows." — Blair  cor.  "  So  that  hii  doctrines  were  embraced  by 
great  numbers." — Hitt.  cor.  "  They  have  taken  an  other  and  shorter  cut." — ScnOA  eor.  "  The 
imperfect  tense  of  a  regular  verb  is  formed  from  the  present  by  adding  d  or  ed;  aa,  hve,  loved." 
—Frott  eor.  "  The  pronoun  their  does  not  agree  in  number  with  the  noun  '  man,'  for  which  it 
■tends." — Kirkham  cor.  "This  mark  [!]  denotes  wonder,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  or  sudden  emo- 
tion."— Bucks  cor.  "  We  all  are  accountable,  each  for  himself." — Jfwr.  et  al.  eor.  "  If  ba  baa 
commanded  it,  I  mnst  obey." — Smith  cor.  "  I  now  present  him  a  form  of  the  diatonic  scale."— 
Air6er  eor.  "  One  after  an  other,  thair  favourite  rivers  have  been  reluctantly  abandoned."  Qr : 
"  One  after  an  other  of  their  favourite  livers  have  they  reluctantly  abandoned."— Bb^son  eor. 
"Particular  and  peculiar  are  words  of  different  import."— fi/aiV  cor.  "  Some  adverbs  admit  of 
comparison ;  as,  toon,  tooner,  toonett." — Bueie  cor.  "  Having  exposed  himself  too  freely  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  he  entirely  lost  his  heslth." — Jftir.  cor.  "  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomi* 
nativo  in  number  and  person."— BurAanan  cor.  "Write  twenty  short  sentences  containing  ad- 
jectlTM.'*— vlMlM cor.  "This  general  tendency  of  the  language  seems  to  have  given  occasion 
to  a  very  great  corruption," — ChurchilTs  Gmm.  p.  113.  "  The  second  requisite  of  a  perfect  sen- 
tence is  unity. "•^Hurray  cor.  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  for  omittinit  their  namea." 
—ItL   "  The  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  are  twenty-six.''- i«.  et  at.  eor,  "  He  who  employa 
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STB  «Bunua  m  ■iwiiii  ginnii.— Honr  «t  muz.       (vuc  m. 

VBllqatMornoTBlphnMOlw.imttdoHwIth  dtriga;  k*  MOOMt  iit  froM  faadnrtMH^  <i 
k*  inay  with  nspeot  to  pnviaoid  or  'mltntr  tx^nnimM."  •Jamiemm  Mr.  "  Th«  to— aim  mm^ 
-fcki(natgmBiDar>,li  wholly  omitted ;  wtiy,  if  we  mat  k«nc«Ma,  I  coald  new  mdenUal.'*-^ 
Bmekseor.  "AettTt  Tartw  wt  otnjui^ted  witk  the  HzlliMT  verb  Am ;  pusiTe  Torba,  wiA  ftt 
VttxUiwr  am  or  What  then  mxj  and  be  Mlted  ?  A.  e(M|)a»tf  ob."-h9mmAI  etr. 

MlltalaiiiAo  B*Ta  the  lafonntieR  P      Atfl»m»  eor. 

XTndeb  Critical  Kots^X. — Or  Imfbopkb  Omusioxs. 

**An  tponl*  •^mf/yiiw  eonerete  ^tuiHtiee  of  thiagi,  ai«  oiled  wHneoas,  or  edraetiTM.''— 
Mr.  "  The  mocrcn  f-]  einifles  a  lobg  or  aecented  aylUblei  uid  the  brarc  ['J  indicate*  a  aborter 
■naeeaatrd  t jltabli?'— /a.  «  Whose  duty  tt  ia,  to  help  revag  miniatns.'''— Aistida  ear.  "  The 
pwage  b  cloeely  connected  with  what ^weedee and •nMl'oUoiM."—PAaI.  >tu.eer.  **  Tbaworkli 
«Dt  completsd.  but  A  MOB  will  be. "—fi.  <7.  AnAAcor.  <>OrwhomlHMttiio«b«anafrud.arw*Mi 
hmt^HMtMoAV^BSbUear.  ••Th«rei>aGodiriM>'mada,i>d«tegi>v»taLttc-ifwM."— A«<lbr«». 
**  It  waa  tiik  <Aaf  wade  them  eo  hawyfaty."— OaMwiiftt  w.  H«w  hr  the  wkole  <A«rge  a*etri 
Urn,  0  la  not  eaay  to  detornriwi."— M.  "Tb«y  aaw  tAew  wowfwv of  notura.  anil  ttvimipti  the 
Ood  that  made  them."— AuaA*  Mr.  "  The  crnin  freqaeot  In  the  «ae  of  hyperbolea,  ariae  ctAir 
flrom  oreretrahiiag  tktm,  otfrwn  {ntrodnotng  them  on  nnatiitable  ecmeietia." — Mmr,  ear.  "Thl 
■mpoeltlon  m  is  aet  btfere  M«  lumat  ^  eouatriea,  eitiea,  and  lanv  towna ;  aa,  *  Ha  Una* 
-Franee,  m  Xjondon,  Or  in  Binaingham.'  Bat,  befeie  the  noaaM of  Tiltagaa,  rtnglo hmaca,  «r 
■mffit  eitiea,  at  ia  need ;  aa, '  He  lima  aC  Hackney.'  "-~Xd.  et  ml.  eor,  **  And,  in  each  rocrflietm, 
tha  thing  ii  not  fifutad  as  in  onr  tiew,  aorii  anvhoage  formed. "—/CMMMcOr.  **  IntrinaieieBi* 
and  relatiTe  bea«^  muat  be  bandied  ■cpamteiy.*' — Id.  *<  He  ibould  be  on  hia  gw«d  »a<  te  a* 
-flMm  iigiutiea  by  diaguiaiag  thmi  or  i^cing  nem  in  a  Mse  Ugfat." — Blair  eor.  "In  pmmmf 
tbat  wwk,  we  an  fireqaintly  iatenuptad  by  Me  atrffter**  onnatural  thoughta."— Mtersf  car. 
«'  Ta  tida  point  have  tevdad  all  the  nilaa  wmk  I  have  ^w."— Blair  ear.  "  To  tkm  /mt 
Inm  tendad  all  the  nilae  which  h*»a>«<  been  gina."— llurray  cor.  "  Lmtgnwo,  aa  wiiltea.  ac 
m  «fal)  la  addraasad  to  the  eye:,  or  to  the  ear."— JimrpiaJ  eor.  **  H«  will  leant,  w,  tliat  to  aenia 
i«d  (opro*e  am  vary  difiifrent."— tVa^pob cor-  "They  crowded  aronndtlie  dttorao  •atoarevoat 
otberi  Jrvm  goiim  onl."-^AbboU  eor.  "A  word  dmttittg  one  peraon  or  thing,  ia  of  the  amgate 
vnmbcr ;  ■  lOMrd  aemoUitg  more  than  one  peraon  or  thiag,  Uof  th§  jdnral  number.'*--^.  Flmi  em: 
**  Nam,  taetw  ding'  to  the  aenae  or  rdation  in  which  they  are  natd,  are  in  tlw  noninaihv,  IA» 
■pMwnwt,  ot  Ma  t^eetim  oaao:  tboa,  Kom.  man,  Pom.  man*a,  Otitj.  man."— D.-  Bkar  tar. 
**Motmc  or  prononaa  in  the  poMeaain  ease  are  placed  befbre  the  nonna  which  govern  thtm,  md 
to  wbiefa  they  belong."— f^nfrom  eor,  "A  teaeher  !•  explaining  the  di&rence  between  a  nam 
and  a  ▼nb."— jiMoN  cor.  "  And  therefore  the  two  enda,  or  extrmnitica,  most  direetly  aanav  ta 
tha  aortii  and  Me  eoath  pole."— Hani* eor.  "Walks  or  walkbtk,  aiDn  or  sxiwnt,  atf 
•TAlTDa  or  BTAKDETH,  are  of  the  third  peraon  aingalar."— iSrAAom  eor,  "  I  grew  immediatdy 
logniah  and  ploaaant,  to  a  high  degree,  in  tbe  aama  atrain."->'^8ip<^  «or,  "An  Am^ert  haa  ttt 
flrat  two  nUaUea  naaccantod,  and  tba  laat  «iw  aecanted."— Slnir  eor. ;  also  JCunUam  otaL;  iba 
Jfwr.  «f  oil  "  Bat  hearing  and  vlalon  dHfer  not  more  tluai  worda  apolten  and  «onia  written.* 
Ot:  "  Bat  bearing  and  viaion  do  not  tUfferman  than  apOitm  iconi*  and  written."— IFUboK  car. 
*'  Tbav  are  eonaidered  by  some  auihort  to  m  prepoaitions." — Cooper  cor.  "  When  thoae  powers  haae 
been  deluded  and  Aotw  gone  astray."— PAil.  Mu.  cor.  "  Thar  will  anderstaad  thia,  and  iritf  Uka 
it."— ^UoM cor.  "They  had  been  expelled ./rmn  their  natire  country  Romagna." — H«aa(  aar. 
**FBtare  time  ia  expressed  in  two  diSereot  ways." — Adam  and  Qouldcor.  "  Such  aa  the  borrow- 
lag  of  tome  noted  tvent  from  history." — Kmmacor.  "  Brery^ife  verb  mast  agree  with  its  nom- 
iaatire  in  number  and  person." — Buckeeor,  "  Weareatruck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  ^mnctiy 
of  any  Mandtom*  thing  we  see." — Murray  eor.  "  Under  this  head,  I  shall  oonsider  ctstj  thing 
^  tkat  M  necessary  to  a  good  Ae\\vfty."—SMridan  eor.  "A  good  ear  ia  the  gift  of  nature ;  tt  maybe 
much  improved,  bat  it  cannot  be  acquired,  by  art" — Murray  COT,  "  ^Trvin '  u  acommoii  noun,  ef 
H$  tAird  person,  singular  numior,  neater  mwer,  and  nominative  caie."~-BuMiona  cor.  by  Bnmift 
Pbrm.  "PoueM  it  a  regviar  activa'transitive  verb,./Wul  tn  the  indicative  mood,  present  tmrnh 
third  person,  and  plural  number."— ^Id.  "  'Pear  *  u  a  oommon  nonn,  of  the  third pereoi^  wnpihi 
ntim&er.  neuter  gmider,  and  nominative  com  :  and  is  the  subject  of  m  ;  accordirw  to  the  Rule  mUdl 
#ayi,  *A  noun  or  a  pronoun  tehich  it  the  tubject  of  a  finite  oerh,  must  te  in  the  mmimatiut  eaaa' 
Because  the  meanisg  ta — 'fear  ie/" — Id.  "'/s'is  an  irregular  imifcr  verb,  J^rvm  ir,  was, 
being,  been ;  fotmd  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tenet,  third  pert  on,  and  aingulai  ntunber and 
agrees  with  its  nominative  fear;  aeeording  to  the  Rule  which  taya,  'Eoery  .finite  vertt  m%mi  agrm 
With  He  tidlftct,  or  nominatii>e,  in  perton  and  number.'  Becauae  tha  maaioBg  ia—^Jear  ie.' " — Si 
**JU  ia,  the  word  Gaelic,  has  the  sound  of  long  a."—Welie  cor. 

UlTDBB  C&inCAL  XOTB  XI.— Of  LlTGBAIlT  BLCmMSW. 

"Bepeat  some  adverbs  that  are  composed  of  the  or ,;>n9iont«dii  a  and  rn —  "  TTinlrHfiM 
eor.  ' Partic^lea  are  so  called^  beoauae  they  part^uate  or  partake  the  propertiee  of^erbe  mad  of 
e4feetivet  or  nouns.  The  Latin  word  jnrficQMtMi,  which  algniflea  a  panieip&,  ts  denved  fnmpar- 
tieipo,  to  partake."— JUnvAoNt  <>or.  "The  posseaeivejMwcMBt  an  otiher  noon,  and  ia  known  by  tlM 
sign  '«.  01  by  thia',  the  apostrophe  only." — Beehcor,  "Red^toceApToaoaxa.oreompotindpertem- 
alpronount,  are  formed  by  adding  teff  at  seines  to  the  simple  posaesaivas  of  the  first  ntd  mcemd per- 
sons, and  to  the  objectives  <^  the  thin  person  ,•  as,  mytt^,  yourselves,  himseyf,  themoetoes."~-^U, 
*'  Tbe  word  self,  and  ito  plural  sbltbs,  wA«n  used  separately  as  namee,  must  li«  eonaidand  nonaa; 
but  ushen  joined  to  the  simple  pronouns,  they  are  not  nouns,  but  parte  of  the  eompawtd  pereemai  pro- 
nouns."—\Prioht  cor,  "  The  iSmhu/m,  •  ro^jf  rouruJ,' cxpresaes  baantifblly  the  majesty  of  tko  aim 
In  his  course.'^— 0^e&<'er  and  Fraxee  cor.  "Aetice-truntitive  verbs  govern  tbe  objrotiva  eaaa ;  m, 
•  John  leamedYiu  lesson.'  "—Frazee  eor.  "  Prosody  primarily  sigufled  accent,  or  the  wsedmlalion 
of  the  voieej  and*  M  tht  name  inpliea,  related  to  poetry,  or  *om,"—Hemdri^  opr.  "  aaeh  a 
^iacipla  of  fmdng  them,  thm  woqld  bt  u  mny  jmmm  u  vtrbi  t  lad.  im  atmi  of  tarn  mnit. 
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we  ikMU  imnjbmt  Oommd  AmtMt  wUak  b  fte  aonibar  oTTobaliitin  BngUih  Ii»> 
naa«,  Moordiag  to  Xiowth."*— fioUiwjIi  «or.  "  Th*  pbnwct, '  To  let  oirf  blood,'—'  To  go  a  hun^ 
mg,  are  mo<  ollipticel ;  for  out » tiMdlcn,  rad  a  u  ft  pKpositioii,  goreraing  htmtinff." — BuUioif 
cor.  "  In  Bbyme,  the  Uat  fyUable  of  emj  tfnc  «orrMpomj«  m  wiind  im<A  (A«t^wm«aCA«r'  Ir'if* 
or  £mM."— fi^.  "Tbe  poncMimeMa  plural,  wAcrs  w  twinuuilitw  m<tt  wi<,  fan  the  »pa«troplife 
mif  ;  u,  'Ea^m'  nipgs,'-— 'Mom'  whelps,'—'  icon'  ckvs.'  "—WiM  cer,  •*  '^^vm-mmm,'  pin* 
tmX,  ebowid  be  wiittenjWMWw"c#ly, '  lionet  eww; ' "  [ofw"inaite"  is  aerer  peeBcraed  by  ifuunr 
"  Aoraef."]— ^d.  Wtaketite  Mmo^fom  fton  theoBton  of  two  Vtm,  T  being  the  ./S^urw  of  tit* 
Bomaa  cepful  letter  iriiidi  wee  eneieatfy  eelled  17."— Awlir  eor.  **  Ib  Oe  eentcne^  *  I  hw  tb^ 
ladjr  who  unn,'  whet  word  it  namimutmt  to  Wires  ?  "— Jliwl  cer.  *'XntheeeiiteiKe,  'Thislt  th» 
pes  whioh  Jeltn  BUide,'  whet  word  enrMwefAa  ot^af  madb?" — 7rf.  "*Tb«t  we  fdl  into  no 
•in:'  «o  ia  edefloitire  or  pnmeninelaijfiMfcee,  not  oompared,  end  reletM  to  rin," — D-Blairecr^ 
*' '  That  alt  our  dot^^  mejr  be  ordered  by  thy  gorernsBee :'  oil  it  a  pionomiBel  elective,  oat 
ooBpsod,  end  relalee  to  Jilmga."—fd.  " '  Let  him  be  nude  lo  rtudy.^  IVAy  u  the  lign  to  ex- 
preeaed  hefbre  itwijf  f  Becauee  he  made  is  peaoire ;  and  psMire  verbs  do  not  take  Uie  utflaitiTt 
after  them  withont  the  por^tesition  A>." — Samem  eor.   "  The  foUoiring  verbs  have  IxOh  (A«  pr^ 


telU  what  the  watch  m  dofn^." — Sanborn  cor.  '*Th«  Brere  (')  maiks  a  short  vowel  orsvlUble, 
indthe  JfiKTM  ('),  a  long  OM."— <DwUm»m  omI  Lmme  eor.  *"  Charles,  yoa,  by  yoar  di^enoa^ 
make  mmj  work  of  the  teMc  given  yon-  by  your  preoeptor. '  The  first  you  b  in  the  noMtnotiw  ea»«» 
being  the  sabjectof  the  verb  m4ie."—£M'Mam  eer,   "CTov  in  Amy  is  a  proper  MpUAoiy;  tatt  in 


ifdrnMOH  is  an  improper  trip/Uftong." — Saniora  cor.  *'  *  Watle  I  of  thines  to  came,' Am  past  rehcan* 
mg,  sing.' — PoLLOs.  Thetis,  'while  I  siag  of  things  to  come,  as  i/"  7  kwv  reAsorttn;  CAnws  ftM 
are  past.'  " — SirJcham  eor.  "A.  simple  senlenee  Mswiwy  has  in  it  but  one  noo^native,  and  Msf  on* 
Jtnite  v«rb." — Folker  cor.  "An  irregular  verb  U  a  o«r&  thai  doe*  not  Jorm  the  pnUrii  and  tha  per* 
feet  participle  Ay  osfwiMNjr  d-er  ed" — Bmm'«  Imi,  p.  75.  "  Bnt,  when  the  antecedent  fa  need 
in  a  rea^ricted  sense,  a  comma  is  sonuAnM  inserted  before  the  relative;  as, '  There  is  no  charm  in 
the  female  sex,  wAica  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue." — Jturrap't  Cnun.  p.  273.  Or :  "  But,  what 
the  ant«eedent  is  used  in  a  rettricted  sense,  no  comma  is  uaualij/  ioserted  before  the  laUtive :  a% 
'There  Is  in  the  female  sexno  charmwhich  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.' " — ^rkAam  eor,  TiM 

r " 

mercer  i 

ttoum ,-  and  this,  from  ad,  to,  andjocio,  I  cnt"~JSrkham  eor.  f  Vision,  or  Imagery,  is  a  figoN 
by  whichfi^the  $peaker  r^etitnti  the  objects  qf  hit  ima^mation,  aa  actually  before Ai>  eysa,,w4 
pretent  tohit  teiuet.  ^us  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Cataline:  'I  seem  to  nyaeK 
to  behold  this  ei^,  the  omamentof  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  natiou,  suddenly  involved  ta 
one  oonflaaration.  I  see  beforemetheslaaghteied  hease  of  oitisena  lying-nnburied  in  the  midst  4f 
their  mlnra  country.  The  furious  countenance  of  Cetae'gus  rises  to  my  view,  while  with  savaM 
joy  he  is  trimnpbing  in  your  miseries.'"— BA«>  cor. ;  also  iiurraji.  "  When  ttoo  or  mors  verbs  foU 
low  the  same  QooUnative,  on  auxiliary  thai  is  eommon  to  them  both  or  ail,  ia  ujtiatfy  txpretted  to  thf 
iret,  and  understood  to  the  rest:  as,  'He  Aoi  yone  and  Wt  me;*  that  is,  *He  ha*  gomtaAkaokff^ 
me.'  " — Comly  cor.  "  When  I  ose  the  irord  piUar  to  denote  a  column  that  eupports  an  ediliia»,.X 
employ  HUtenU7."—BtJey  cor.  "Inpoetry,  the  conjunction  nor  iaofieaaiea  for  neicAir;  w, 
<A  stately  BUperstmeture,  that  rior  wind, 

Kor  wave*  bot  ahook  of  falling  years,  conldnuTft.'— PouoK."— Jii, 

TTiTDSB  CKincAL  TSoin  XII.— Ot  Fbbtbbbiohs. 
In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the  A<om»  and  the  earth."— Cmatw,  I,  1.  "  Oawt  tho«  bf 
teaiehiag  find  out  God  T"—Job,  zi,  7-  "  Oroat  ami  memlletit  ore  Mvwerle,  Lord  OtdAbm^^t 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  aidnts."— JIw.  xv,  8.  "Jm  every  ow  that  aalth  nnia 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— Ifaft.  viL  21.  *■  Though  ht  was  rioh, 
yet  for  your  sakss  he  became  poor." — 2  Cor.  viii,  9.  "  Whose  Ibundation  was  overthrown  with  a 
£^o4."_ScotT'B  Biblb:  Job.xxi,  16.  "Take  my  yoke  upon  yoH,(Md  bom  o^  mm;  "  Ao. — MtOL 
zi,  29.  "  1  yo  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon."— JoAn,  xiv,  2.  "And  you  hath  ae  qniokeoed,  wb» 
tcert  dead  w  treqpasses  and  iina."-^£pheiian*,  u,  1.  "  Go,  flee  thee  away  Into  the  land  of  Jt^ 
dah."—Amoi,  vii,  12 }  LowtA'i  Oram.  p.  41.  Or :  "  Oo,  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Jvdah."—IL0t 
cor.  "Hitherto  shaltthou  come,  no  ^rMsr." — Job,  axxviii,  II,  "The  dayia  thine,  the  night 
also  is  th^."— Pia/.  Ixxiv,  16.  "Tribulation  worketh  patience ;  and  patienee,  exparieuoe ;  and 
experience,  hope."— ilomonf,  v,  4.  "Then  shall  the  dost  return  to  the  worth  a*  it  tM«;  and  tbt 
itnrit  bAoU  return  unto  Ood  who  gave  it."— Eccleaiaitei,  all,  7.  "M  the  iait  it  biteth  Uhe  a  ser- 
pent, a^d  etinsath  like  ao  adder.  Thinteyei  shaU bMoid ttrang*  wemm,  and  HMw  heartthaU 
utter  perverse  tUnga :  Yea,  thon  AaU  be  as  Ae  that  Ueth  down  in  the  nldet  of  th«  aw."— jRwh 
xxiii,  ^  33,  34.  **The  memory  of  tlw  just  A  Usssed;  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  ihall  rot."— 
ProD.  X,  7.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  aager,  is  ^tter  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  bia  spirit, 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." — Pro9.  xvi,  32.  "For  tehom  the  Lord  loteth  he  correcteth ;  even  as  a 
btherthe  ion  in  whom  he  delighteth. "—Pnw.  iii,  12.  "  The  jCrvf^itfiirs  tense  i«  that  fohich  e»- 
xmaaae  lahat  snti  take  ptaee  hereafMr."— £reim's  InMt.  of  E.  Gram.  p.  54.  "Teaohmeto  fed 
-CT^hTfavmep To  hide lAs/hui* I  see."- Pqps'e  Univ.  Prayer.  "Swrely  thoaart  oneof  theni| 
for  tiWB  Mt  a.  fin  Wnw."— JCawfc,  »iv,  70.  "  fincely  then  also  art  one  of  them;  for  thv  epeteh 
m^elhttw-"— JAtt'UVif  78.  '^Sbaitiith*  Bato,>BdMne«<i  th«wqr,iBAM  fanMA  uio 

•  "  gh»  whsls  malku  et  varti  la  the  ftgHili  hBguaga.  lafflar  mA  IwgBlMvalwiMi  Md  imiBwail^  Hlw 
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Urs."->Va«.  vit,  14.  «  Thou  bnildctt  the  mil.  Ihat  tbon  mmfmt  be  tlkeir  king."— Jftl  twidl, 
6.  "  There  is  forgireaees  with  thee,  thet  then  mayeti  be  feered." — PtaL  cxxx.  4.  **B«t  jmtltH 
dtT,  the  word  Cesar  night  Heve  itood  ag^ntt  the  world."— Aaatilui  of  Sikaktpaan,  p.M. 
'**  The  North-eaat  ■pcnde  Au  rage."— 7%oim<o>i'#  .SnuoM,  p.  34.  "  Tells  bow  the  dnidging  fdim 
iwet." — MiUon't  Aiiegro.l.  106.  "And  to  hie  faithful  cAot^nonlMth  inplueBorMewitoeeejjBfr 
ously."— ifiTton's  Sam.  Agon,  h  1762.  "Then  if  thou faWtt,  OCromwell,  Thou /olTet  e  U<«eedW 
.tji.—Beautuso/SAaicap0ttre,p.nS.  Better:  "Thea  if  thou  Cromwell!  thonJUbt  a  fala» 

-  td  marttr." — K.  ear.  '*  I  tee  the  daBger-creet  of  Mar,  I  ae«  uie  Moroj^t  eilTer  atar,  Wm*  •'<•  «e 
eloud  of  Saxon  war,  That  op  the  tu*  eomee  winding  far ! "— Scott'a  Laig  vf  fik  Laim,  p.  UL 
■  M  Each  ftftMf,  eaeh  insect,  happj  In  iU  own."— i^tpe,  on  JAm,  Ep.  i,  1. 185.  *'Amt  Me  tltat  u  hmtag 
:to  arrange  Am  aeDteneu  with  accamer  and  order,  w  learning,  at  theaame  time,  to  think  with  acta- 
,racy  and  order." — BUur't  Leet.p.  130.  "  We  then,  aaworken  blether  with  him,  beseech  joe  alas 
that  je  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain." — 3  Cor.  vi,  1.  "And  on  the  botauUmM  of  thy  geei> 
nesa  calls." — Fount's  LaH  Day,  B.  ii,  1.  320.  ''Kiiowl^S^  dwells  In  heads  replete  with 
'  thoughts  of  other  men  ;  Wisdom,  in  minds  attaUive  to  their  own." — Oemjim**  Ta*k^  B.  vi,  L  Hi 
"O!  let  me  listen  to  theieonbof  lireI'^7%muofi'>  Pan^rate  on  UaU.  ii.  "BaTe  tbat, 
yondor  iTT-maDtled  lower,"  Ac— Cray*!  EUm,  L  9.  "  Wetgha  the  men's  wits  iwainst  the  Ladb's 
.'hur."-'Pepi^i  Rape  tf  tit  LoeJL  Cantp  e,  L  72.  <'3W  the  pnblieation  of  i>r.  Lowth'a  sMff  »■ 
troduetion,  the  grammatical  atuay  of  our  langnage  formed  no  pairtof  the  ordinstry  HMthode(a> 
.Btruction." — Htny's  Prf^be^  p.  tL  "  Let  there  ot  no  etrifia,  Iprajr  ties,  between  bm  mad  thee." 
—Cm.  ziiif  8. 

**  What !  oanst  thoa  not,/M«ar  me  half  an  hour  i  "Skai^eare. 
"  Till  then  who  knew  the  force  of  thoae  dire  arms  t "— Ktltas. 

**  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  holdi 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old : 

Be  not  the  first  bj  whom  the  new  are  tried  _ 
Not  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside."- Peps,  on  Criiiciem,  L  80. 

XTndu  Cutical  Notb  Xin. — Or  AwKWABSNssa. 

"  Ther  dew  Tarns,  wAom  I  mentioned  before." — Mvrrajf  eor.  "  Maria  r^eeted  Talcries, 
Wfam  sne  ltad  r^eeted  befbre."  Or:  "Haria  rejected  Valerioa  a  tecrmd  time." — Id.  "In  Hu 
English  hnmtage,  notms  have  bat  two  different  terminations  for  cases."— CAnrcAi/rs  Gnm. 
p.  64.  "  Bocratea  and  Plato  were  (A«  misesf  men,  and  the  most  eminent  philoeophen  in  ' 
Oreeee." — BwcAonon's  Oram,,  Pref.,  p.  viil.  "  Whether  more  than  one  were  concerned  in 
the  business,  does  not  yet  appear."  Or:  "How  mony  were  concerned  in  the  buainens,  does 
not  yet  appear." — Murrajf  cor.  "And  that,  eoneeqnently,  the  verb  or  pronoun  agrecinswia 
It,  can  never  with  propriety  be  used  In  the  plural  Bnmber."— /dL  el  al.  ear.  "A  aeeOM  kf^ 
may  be,  fremtent  and  free  eonvem  with  ethere  of  your  own  sex  who  are  like  minded.** — Wet^ 
tev  cor.  "  Pour  of  the  lemivowelt,  namely,  /,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  termed  uauuM,  on  aeeemt 
of  the  JIuency  of  their  sounds. "-^ee  Brmcn'M  Itul.  p.  16.  "  Some  conjunctions  are  used  in 
poire,  so  that  one  answers  to  an  other,  as  ita  repvlar  correspondent." — Lowth  et  aL  cor.  "  Tic 
mutee  are  thoee  consonants  whose  sounds  cannot  be  protracted  ;  the  semiMweb  Aace  imptrfiet 
•onnde  ef  their  own,  whieh  can  be  continued  at  pleasure." — Murray  et  al.  cor.  "  Hk  and  bu  ore 
•ometimee  used  as  noims,  and,  as  sucA,  ofs  regularly  declined :  as,  ■  The  Aee  in  birds.' — Baook, 
*ThetAe«of  Italy.*— Srax." — ChwrchUl atr.  "T^t  aeparation  of  a  preposition  from  the  we>< 
which  it  gOTcms,  ie  [censured  by  some  writers,  as  being]  improper." — C  Adams  cor.  "  The  nerd 
THoaB,  according  to  tome  erittee,  should  be  restricted  to  persons ;  but  good  writera  etiU  nmasitn 
ally  use  it  teith  reference  to  things." — Prietley  et  al.  cor.  *'  New  and  surpassing  wonder*  pressnt 
themselTes  to  our  eieio."— SAerwcA  eor.  "The  degrees  of  comparison  are  often  tnoccerale^ a^ 
plied  and  ooustraed." — Alger' e  Murray.  Or:  "  Passaoes  are  ohen  found  in  whieh  thedesrcceaf 
comparison  have  not  an  accurate  eonetruefion." — Can^ibm  eor. ;  also  Murray.  "  The  tifm  of  psease- 
•fon  ia  plaeed  too  far  from  the  name,  to  Jbrm  a  conHruetton  that  is  either  perspicuous  or  agreea- 
ble."— Afiurniy  oor.  "  TAe  nmple  teneet  are  those  which  are  fbrmed  by  the  principal  verb  witbont 
an  auxiliarr.'  — /d.  .  *'  The  more  iiOimate  men  are,  the  more  they  affect  one  an  otier't  Iimijiibmi  " 
—Id.  "  This  is  the  machine  that  he  invented."~-Nixm  eor.  "  To  giTc  this  sentence  tb«  inMc- 
Tticativa  form,  we  muet  express  it  thus."  Or:  "This  sentence,  lo  Aoee  the  {ntNT«Hcette«  ferai, 
should  be  expressed  thus." — Murray  cor.  "  Never  employ  words  thai  are  anseeptit&  of  a  ecnaa 
different  from  that  which  you  intend  to  MntMy."— Htlnr  cor.  "  Sixty  pagea  are  oceuined  in  a* 
gaining  what,  aocording  to  the  ordinary  method,  woum  not  require  more  than  ten  or  twelve."— 
Id.  "  The  participle  in  mo  always  expresses  action,  Buffering,  or  being,  as  continuing,  or  in  srsy 
rsss." — BulUont  cor.  "taefiret  partldpLe  of  all  active  verba,  has  utvaUy  an  active  eignifee- 
tion  i  as,  •  James  is  buildtng  the  house.'  Often,  however,  it  tahei  a  paeeive  nuanM^ ;  as,  'lie 
house  is  building.'  "—Id.  "Preoieutly  to  paraing  this  sentence,  the  young  pupil  may  be  InayAC  ts 
analyse  it,  by  such  qnestions  as  the  following :  vis." — Id.  "Simeo  that  penod,  nowever,  attenlian 
baa  been  paid  to  this  important  inhi«ct."— /j.  and  Hiley  eor.  "  A  definition  of  a  void  ia  ■ 
Mt^anatloM  ^what «f  nieaiu."— O.  BEoyit :  BOeyeor, 

UifDxn  CBiTioAt  Non  XIV.— 0»  Iovokahcb. 

"What  is  a  verit  It  is  a  tpord  which  slsnifies  to  ie,  to  act,  or  to  6«  acted  sqMn."  Or  thas  : 
"  What  is  an  ossertorf  Ans.  *  One  who  amrma  poaitively ;  an  affirm  or,  supporter,  or  viadicator ' 
— 'Wbbstbb's  DtCT." — Peireeoer.  "Virgil  wrote  the  JEnMO." — £3M-AAamcor.  "  Which,  to  a  anpei- 
eilious  or  inconsiderate  native  of  Ji^tan,  would  seem  very  idle  and  nnpsrtineat." — Locke  eer. 

Will  not  a  look  of  disdain  cast  upon  you  throw  yon  into  a  ferment  t " — Say  eor.  "  Though  eedy 
the  conjunction  if  it  here  set  b^ore  the  verb,  there  are  sAveral  others,  (aa  that,  though,  leal,  w^ 
isss,  exeeft,}  which  may  bo  stairf  wHk  iht  atttnaaotive  mo«d."— Mnmnr  eor.  "wlian  prepg 
names  have  an  trlieU6^Sn  them,  aejaMUMdMeomaea  MmM."--JiiL«fal.  ear.      WM  a 
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proper  noun  hu  av  wrtide  fi^rv  It,  It  It  wed  u  n  eomtaon  boqd."— JfmAanf  eor.  "  Seanlng 
to  Tpi  the  daKth-fl«ld>of  it*  Umn."—Id.  "  Fta  tb*  Btme  reuon,  we  might,  witbent  vaj  difrf 
meiU  to  the  Ungu^,  diapenee  with  the  temdnstione  of  on  mb*  la  the  siDgulw." — KMJtmm 
c9r.  "  It  r*mov«$  mU  pouibilitf  of  being  minindevttood."— ^Mott  eor.  "ApproiimatioB  to  ptr- 
/eetum  ia  all  that  we  can  expect."— /cL  "  I  have  often  joined  in  ainstne  with  munoitau  at  Nor> 
wieh." — Oardiner  cor.  "  when  not  atandins  in  regular  proiaie  order.  Or : — "  in  lAs  lesulat 
order  ofprw." — Paret  eor.  "RegmrtUm  of the  dognaa  and  edieU  of  the  pblloaophic^  nmpln." 
— Kirkham  eor.  "Othen  begla  to  talk  before  their  moutha  are  opta,  pr^lxina  the  mouth-dot- 
ing M  to  moat  of  th^  words :  aa,  '  M-fm,'  for  '  Tea.'  "-^Gardiner  eor.  "  That  noted  clote  of 
hit  *a»»wUatur,'  expoted  bim  tit  cenaure  amons  bit  amtemporariet." — Blair  cor.  "A  man'* 
owm  it  what  he  tot,  or  jweww  8y  rigM ;  lAe  teorsMPii  being  a  patt  partteiple  of  (Ae  rerb  to  oioe, 
irbiA  fismierly  aignifled  to  havo  or  ^oaa«fl."— Jd'rittom  eor.  "At  reqnir«a  so ;  expreaaing  a  com- 
pariaon  of  atOMfier .-  as,  'As  one  dietb,  w  dieth  the  other.' " — Hw.  at  al.  eor.  "  To  obej  our  p»> 
rtmta,  ia  m  tUnwmt  Aatf." — Parker  and  Fox  eor.  "Almott  all  the  political  papers  of  tbe  kingdoot 
have  touched  upon  tbcae  thinga."— ITriffAC  cor.  "  I  shall  take  tho  Uberty  to  nuk*  «  few  oMtr- 
mtiona  on  the  evbjeet."— AtAy  eor.  "  Hit  lots  I  have  endetTonrtd  to  sapplji  «s  fbr  w  hr  ad- 
ditional Tigilance  and  Indutry  I  eoiUd/'—Id.  "  That  tbej  thonld  make  Tegetation  to  emMrmC 
aa  to  antielpate  every  want."— .FkiosM  eor.  "The  guiUemaU,  or  guotaiion  poinU,  [**  "]  dcnott 
that  one  or  more  worda  are  extracted  from  an  other  author." — F.  B.  Day  eor.  '*ifinete/i,  (As 
eapiiai  of  Assyria,  toot  one  of  the  moat  noted  cities  of  ancient  timo»."—Id.  "  It  maj,  howerer,  bo 
rendered deftnitebjlAfljnmfiono/ soma jiorticHfar time;  as,  yeaterdaj,  laat  week,  &o."—BiU- 
liono  eor.  ••  Tbe  laat  ia  called  heroic  measure,  and  is  the  same  that  ii  used  bv  Milton,  Toung, 
lAomtonf  Polloi,  &e."—-Id.  "Peretmial  ones  must  be  sought  In  the  delightful  regions  above/* 
-~BMoek  eor.  "  IntmntitiTa  mbt  are  those  which  are  itu^mile  from  the  efTect  prodnoed." 
Or  bett«T :  "  IntraaailiTO  mba  tie  those  which  exprm  action  tntkout  governing  an  objeet."—Ctit- 
lor  eor.  "T%«  Femininsjfuder  belongs  to  women,  and  animals  of  tbe  female  kind."— /d.  "  Wo 
unto  jroQ,  aeribes  and  pAariseee,  hypocrites  t  "—Alois's  Biblb  :  LuJbe,  xt,  44.  "A  pmrMe, 
which  baa  both  its  ayUables  short."— I)ajr  eor.  ",What  kind  of  jnmmimt  A  jcssommw  in  flower, 
OT  a  flowery /MsamiiM." — Barrett  eor.  LANOXTAaB.  a  mrd  duived  bom  LIKGUA,  'Um  toagne. 
mto*wmJuo,anvmiotef  totmda  or  lettera  Armed  into  worie,  and  mod  Ar  Ms  samtiibfi  or 
iAe«yA.'Wd.  8ee  the  Gram,  of  B.  Oram.  p.  132.  "  Say  '  iww,'  not '  n/er  a  one.' "—Stm^fifrd 
eor.    "  *        •  one,'  [is  sometimes  used  for  ■  any  *]  or  '  either.'  "~-POHd  tor. 

"  Earth  losee  thy  pattern  for  crer  and  aye  t 
O  sailer-boy  I  sailor-boy  I  peace  to  thy  aonl."— DytienA 

*'  His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  bensaih 
Flashed  like  a /oJcAum  &om  its  sheath."— Zoms/(iII»w*j  BaUadt,  p.  139. 

BT'ITbs  ssanitlcs  exhibited  fbr  sxeidMi  oodar  CriUcal  Notes  Ifitb  and  lOtli,  bMng  Jndpd  altber  Incapable  of 
cenccClos,  or  nnwoithj  of  tbs  •ndcavoor,  are  lUbnUUed  to  the  orllielsm  of  the  r««lsr>  mUumt  oaj  atlwpt  to 
amend  tlMm,  ovto  dhr  snbithatM  In  this  place.] 

PBOmSCVOUS  COBRECnONS  OF  FALSE  SYNTAX 

LESSON  L— VHDEK  TAKIOUS  KULBS. 

"Why  ia  our  language  lest  relbird  than  that  ofltaly,  Spain,  or  France  }  "—Sfttrrmf  eor.  "WJijf 
it  onz  language  less  reiSned  than  (As  fVencAf " — Inytnolt  eor.  "  I  beliere  your  Lordship  will 
agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why  our  langoago  It  less  refined  than  Motofluly,  Spain,  or  France." 
•Swift  cor.  "  Even  in  this  abort  scntenee,  *  why  oar  language  It  less  refined  than  tftoaa  of 
ItalT,  Spain,  or  Franee,*  we  may  discern  an  iaaeevraeri  tne  pronominal  a^eetive  *fKoa»'  It 
maae  plural,  when  the  anbstantive  to  which  it  refers,  or  tne  thinfi  for  which  it  stands,  *  the  Ian- 
gtiage  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France,'  ia  singular." — Blair  cor.  "  Tbe  sentence  wuld  have  ma 
much  better  ia  this  way :— '  why  our  langusge  it  less  refined,  than  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
or  the  French.'  '*  " ' 
complete  sense, 

refined  constraetion,    _  _  , 

present  to  the  reader  a  list  of  certain  prepositions,  orprejlxea,  which  are  derived  fh>m  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages." — Id.  "A  relative  tometimet  eomprehendi  tbe  meaning  of  a  peraonal  pro* 
noan  and  a  copulative  conjunction." — Id.  "  Personal  pronouns,  being  used  to  supply  the  placea 
of  nouna,  are  not  often  employed  in  the  same  clamei  with  the  nouna  which  they  represent." — Id. 
and  SmUh  eor.  "  There  is  very  seldom  any  occasion  for  a  substitute  where  the  principal  word  is 
present"— JAh*.  eor.  **We  hardly  consider  Uttia  children  aa  petaons,  beeaose  tho  term  ^srson 
rives  as  the  Ides  of  reason,  or  inMUgenee.  "•^Prieatley  ^  at.  eor.  "  The  oecosAms  far  exertinff 
these  tteo  qnalitiea  are  different." — Blair  et  at.  eor.  *'  I'll  tell  yon  with  whom  time  ambtea  withau 
with  whom  time  trots  withal,  with  whom  time  gallopB  withal,  and  with  whom  he  atands  still 
with^.  I  pray  thee,  with  whom  doth  he  trot  witit^  ?  "—Buehanan'a  Oram.  p.  122.  "  By  Kreat* 
nest,  I  mean,  not  the  balk  of  any  single  object  on^,  bat  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view." — AMiaon 
eor.  "The  question  mvr  then  be  put,  What  mors  does  he  tnan  mean  7 " — Blair  eor.  "  Tho 
question  mi^ht  bepnt,  What  more  does  he  than  mean  i"—Id,  "Beissnrprfsed  tofind  himself  a< 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which  he >rf  out." — Id.  ;a,Uo  Mvmmeor.  "Few  rutet 
can  be  given  which  will  hold  ^>od  in  all  cases." — Loieth  and  Mur.  eor.  "  versification  is  the 
arrangement  of  worda  into  metrical  tinea  according  to  the  laws  of  verae."—JtAnaon  cor,   "  Versifi- 

eation  is  tbe  arrangement  o^ieonfa  tmfs  rAy'Amiea/ *'       '        — i — .t  ^  j — 

harmotq  fry  the  re^iie^  aUenuUion  of  lyUaolea  differ 

friend  Chanotto,  to  whom  no  one  imputed  blame,  wh  miu  yiviuy*  lu  mi«  ..hi,i«v««w>.  — - 
Uarrag  eor.  "  nr.  PitCa  joining  o/'the.war  party  in  1793,  the  most  striking  and  the  moat  fatal 
Instance  of  this  oiFence,  is  the  one  which  at  once  presents  itself." — Brougham  eor,  "To  tha 
baming  o/*  such  a  sound  eonstitntion  of  mind." — Ladgeor.  "*  I  beseech  you,'  said  St,  Paot  to  bit 
Ephedu  eoBTsrts,  '  that  yt  walk  worthy  ^tha  vooation  whmwith  jt  ara  aalled.' 8m 
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fv.  1.  "So  M  to  iHrevt&t  if  Aom being  eqod  to  tint."— BdoIA  ear.  "'Wb«n  tpa>ktegof  in 
tmia<beiiiKp«ribnnod."    Or:  **  ^^en  tpmUlig  cX  the parfofmrnmot  of  <m  aetum."-^d,  "Jo^ 
1*  fttl  qutstioiu  of  ocfioAf  fafling  to  performed,  «tt  u  added  "/or  the  MCtmd  persoa.*  — >/<£  "Ha 
■Aoooat  ou  be  uvea  of  thie,  M  that  cuilsm  hu  Uiaded  tbelr  ^c*-"  Or:  **  No  oMcr  Tr^iiT 
ciA  be  gjTen  of  tue,  Mm  tlut  eartem  liu  bUndect  their  eye*."— i)yiiMiiid  tmr.  \ 
"DHlgn,  MclunM,«Milwodienwlv«i  I 
Bat  netiin  did  thie  nutohoontriTe."--iralto>  cor.  | 

LESSON  n.— UNDEK  YABtOUS  SOLES. 

,  "  I  nppoie  eeeli  of  70a  Vandu  it  k  Au  own  nail." — AhboH  eor.  "  They  are  necUu,  hMmm^Hif 
drv  appveatly  bwd  upon  this  supposttioB." — U.  "  The  form,  or  maaner,  in  wbieh  thie  plan  My 
be  adored,  la  Tanens." — Id,  "7m  making  of  istellettnal  effort,  and  tko  aeqairingoftaunrfidn 
l^e  always  ptewant  to  the  hanaa  mind." — Id.  "Thia  will  do  mora  than  the  bMt  toctnv  (W 
eMK  wa>  dtliTewd."— jrf.  "  7%«  doing  <^  easy  thinns  ia  genentllj  dull  wwk." — ItL  "  8nA  am 
tin  tone  and  manner  of  eome  teaohere.''— -/tf.  "Well,  me  fanlt  ia,  that  »tme  on»  wa»  dlwjadwly 
M  prayer  time." — Id,  "So  you  remember  to  hate  tpoi*H  on  this  nbjeetia  echool  ?" — Id.  "Th 
oanne  abore  reoommended,  w  not  the  tiyioR  ^  Ux  and  faiefflcieot  me— uiw."— W.  *'  Our  ee»- 
aunity  that  thAo  ia  «  Ood."— /rf.  "  It  prerenta  them. from  bting  faitemtsd  te  what »  sait.* 
■^Id.  wt  iriU  alio  snuoee  Aat  t  cell  an  other  bey  to  me,  whom  I  nan  rraioa  to  betiew  to  bv 
uincere  Christian." — Id.  "  Five  minutei'  notice  ia  f^reaby  the  bell."— /d.  **  The  Annals  of  Eda- 
cMion  m'e«  notiee  of  it."  Ox:  **  The  imtI  'Annala  of  Edaoation'fffriM  notice  of  it.  "—IdL 

**7bacMr*'  meetings  will  be  interestiDg  and  nsdnL" — Id.  "  She  thodgnt  «  half  fa<mr*a  atad;  ' 
mvld  coDovei  all  the  difficultiea." — la.  "  The  difference  between  an  hmsat  and  a  hypocntiDiil 
mnifeasfoa.^— /A  "  There  is  no  point  of  attainment  at  which  we  must  Stop." — Id,  "  Now  six 
Aoarv'  tenun  is  aa  mnch  as  ia  expected  of  teachers." — M  "  How  tnmy  ore  sereit  thnes  aiae?* 
— Id.  "  Then  the  Teekonidg  ^ooeeds  till  it  coma  to  ten  hvndrtd."'^FYoet  cor.  "  Tonr  uiajusii 
will  depend  on  yonr  own  exertions ;  see,  thra,  tbat  you  b*  dHigeDi." — Id,  "Sntjancti'M  Ifael. 
Present  Tense :  If  I  &«  Itnown,  If  thou  be  known,  If  be  be  known ; "  See.— Id.  "  If  I  be  lovad,  IT 
fton  beloved,  If  be  be  loved;  "  &e. — Fr.  right.  "An  Interjection  is  a  word nsed to ccprcaa  sadwa 
MBOtion.  bittfjeetiamKn  so  sailed  because  they  ire  genenUy  thnwa  in  between  tbe  parts  of  rfl^ 
eOKTM.  withoat  an^  xetisrenee to  the  atructnre  of  «Aon  parti."— /Vast  ear.  **Tlta  ConMeo/  nmmbM 
•la  those  which  nmpty  iell  how  matiy  ;  as^one,  twe,  three."-^d.  "  Mora  than  one  oryaa'arsegB* 
eeraed  in  the  utterance  of  almost  eveiy  consonant."  Or  thns :  *<  More  orpana  than  one  art  tear 
eemed  in  the  utterance  of  almost  anf  oonsonant."— /d.  "  To  extract  from  them  all  the  tens 
•oMaA  we  t(M  in  our  divisions  and  snb^viflions  of  the  art. " — Holtrm  eor,  "And  there  wtrv  wnttea 
therein  lamentations,  and  mouming,  and  woe," — Bible  eor.  "  It  I  were  to  be  judged  at  to 
behSTfoiir,  compared  with  that  of  John." — Tt^ufon's  /o>,  cor.  "  The  preposition  te,  sigm^bif  m 
ifrderGs,  Wn  anciently  preceded  by  /or;  as,  ■  What  went  ye  oot  ^tateet'"~-Maim^K  Oraa. 
p.  lU.  "  This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  EneliBh,  Is  always  expre&sed  by  lbs 
auxiuary  Terb  Aat>0;  or,  'I  nave  written.' "— iV.  Bk^ew.  *'  ^deed,  in  the  formation  of  charae- 
ter,  personal  exertion  is  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  virtue." — Sandert  cor.  "  The  redac- 
ing  ofttaem  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  thatpKish." — Dymondcor.  "Tet  this  affords  no  reasoa 
todeny  thatthanatureoftbogiftisthesame,orthatbot«.azedtTine."  Or:  "  Yet  this  aSbi^ao 
nason  to  mver  that  the  oatore  of  the  is  not  tho  same,  or  Aat  both  are  not  dtTino." — Id.  -U  I 
Ood  hat  made  known  hb  will."— M  "  If  Christ  hat  proh[bit«d  them,  nothing  else  caa  ptsM  I 
Ifaem  right." — Id.  "  That  the  taking  of  them  it  wrong,  every  man  who  aimply  eoasaiU*  his  oaa 
heart,  will  know." — Id.  "From  thete  evilt  the  icorld  would  be  spared,  if  one  did  not  wnla." — U. 
**  It  is  in  a  great  degree  our  ovnJauU." — Id.  "  It  is  worthy  0/  obaerration.  that  lasso n-learaiaa 
b  neailr  excluded.'*-— id,    ■  ■  Who  spares  the  aggressor's  life  even  to  the  snduigering  q/*  hit  owk 

"  Who  advocatea  the  taking  if  the  life  ofan  aggressor." — Id.  "And  thenee  np  to  the  iatn* 
ttooally  and  votuniartlf  fradulent" — Id.  "And  the  contentioa  was  so  »harp  ftaftraaw  thasa,  ttMt 
fiiey  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other." — Scott's,  FxiBMse',  ALOBR'a,  BBiVCn'a  Bixu^  ua 
Othkbs:  Aett,  XT,  39.  "Here  the  man  ia  John,  and  John  is  th*  man;  so  the  words  arc  iWafiii 
ation  naijancy  ;  outTBB  imoffination  tMd  TaBjancy  uanot  mtrdt ;  they  are  inCellactaalpawsn." 
— Ber.  M.  Barriton  cor.  "  The  article,  which  is  here  soemphalioin  thsuraek.i«fMit«_^«spa0eaii 
our  trandation." — Id,  "  We  have  wjineer  than  tteentv^our  proooans."— /A  **  It  will  admit  tt 
a  pronoan  joined  to  it."— /rf.  "  Ftom  intereonrsO  and  nom  eonqvest,  all  tho  iMigiiagas  of  Eimm 
participate  one  with  an  other."— '/dL  "  It  is  not  always  neeesnty,  ^erafbro,  that  nas  bom  tai 
eause  of  our  introducting  of  terms  derived  ftom  the  claaaical  langnagm."— /dL  **  The  nua  U 
genius  stamps  upon  itany  impresaioB  that  please*4ti»."  Or>-"aDy  iapreasiiw  that  ha  cimm." 
—Id.  "  The  proportion  of  names  ending  la  Box  prepondaratee  giaat^  among  the  Dana  Saaea 
population  of  the  North."— Jd.  "As  a  proof  of  the  strong  sinilarfw  betweon  AoBi^iah  AayaM  , 
and  the  Danish."— /d.  "A  century  tarn  the  tima  wAen  (or  of  wAieA)  Bangist  and  Hoxaa  buM 
on  tho  Isle  of  Tbanet."— /d. 

"  I  eaw  the  colours  waring  In  the  wind, 
And  them  within,  to  mischief  bow  oombin'd."— iMwjwn  cor. 

LESSON  m.— UNDER  VARIOUS  RULE& 

<'A  ship  exoepted :  of  ktAmA  we  say, 'SAs  sails  well.' "—Jbaaenmr.  "Honetty  Is  reclteaet*^ 
Ittle  worth."— ZiiMf^ror.  "  Learn  to  esteem  life  as  you  ouKht." — DodsUy  tor.  "As  the  enradisl 
health  Is  less  perceived  than  the  lightest  malady,  so  the  highest  joy  toucheth  ns  lesasnsAyihM 
the  smallest  sorrow  " — Id,  **Youth  is  no  apolc^  fat frivobnuneu."— Whiting  eor.  **1^pa««h 
waa  of  the  same  width  as  the  temple  ."~MUmaa  cor.  "  The  other  tribes  contributed  moither  U 
his  rise  nor  to  hta  downfall"— /d.  "  Hi*  whole  religion,  vith  all  He  Imea,  would  have  besushohi* 
to  It*  fbndatioa."— "  The  English  bo*  most  conu&only  been  n^eetad,  and  ahfldnn  km 
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lw»  tuMjM  M>r.  dt  tW  Ltfia  qntsx/'-V.  KM  <3or.  "  Tli^  m»  not  Mfewrf  fn  t&*  bcIm."— M 
"  He  wuku  in  righteooaneai,  doing  what  b«  would  Aatw  oCAm  da  to  Attn." — A«A«r  eor.  **  Th^ 
ttuiid  independmi  of  tht  reit  of  the  santeaee."— /i^ffwU  eor.  "  Hy  ancio  and  his  soa  wer«  in 
town  yeatenUy."— Xawilfl  <»r.  "  She  and  h«r  datm  u*  wdl."— /il.  ■*  Hit  purse,  with  iU  con- 
tteti,  nu  kbeteuted  from  hit  pocket."— /i.  The  gri»toQnstitatV>n«I  featart  of  this  fns£tiid6ll 
hetn^,  dtreotly  o^er  the  KcrimonT  of  the  last  dsetion  is  over,  the  urimony  of  the  next 
hiiflins  "  r>i'fiVriy  eor.  "His  disMguoinoo^his  perenU'  advice  has  bronght  him  into diasntee.'* 
— fbnMUM  oar.  "  Caa  yon  tell  me  why  hie  fattier  Mtufc  that  murk  i  "—Id.  *'  Wh)  &tm  oar- 
teacher  defow  «  ae  Imw  \  M.  **  I  an  oartala  Mat  the  bof  eaid  ao."— /<if.  **  Which  meaw 
am  thins  or  tkiags  bamia  «med ;  aad  that  out  repreaeat  aay  peraon  or  persona,  thing  or 
t^inn,  vtat  have  heen  speaking,  spok«n  to,  or  apoaen  of."— Perl^  eor.  "A  certain  nnmber  of 
frileVW  a^trrim^i»  n  jtnrtun^tnrnriilm^tarm  a  foot,  Pontic  fatt  areso  calledtbecaaae  it  is  by  ttieir 
eM  that  the  voice,  as  it  were,atepB  along,"— JAir.  af  oi.  cor.  **QutHiona  aaktd  by  a  principal  vert 
Ufa  as.  *Teaek  It '  'Stim*  A«r*  fto.,— are  anhaitmt,  and  now  peculiar  to  the  poeU." — A.  Mur. 
cor.  **  Tell  whether  tiie  18th,  the  19tb,  the  2Qth,  the  21«t,  Me  22d,  or  &U  33d  mis  u  to  be  used,  anA 
repeat  tb«  tale."— Forier  awf  fbm  eor.  "  The  reeohitioB  was  adopted  withoat  mach  dcliberatioo, 
amdamatq^mmilf  caaaed  gneat  dissatisfaction."  Oti  *<  The  resolution,  toAtcA  canaed  great  disaat- 
iafhetion.  was  adopted  mthont  nnoh  deliberation."— /wf.  "  The  man  ia  now  much  noticed  by  the 
pie^^  ttareabouta." — W^'a  Gram.  eor.  "  The  sand  prfventa  them  from  sticking  to  one  an 
otbsK."— Jd.  "  Defective  mha  are  those  which  are  used  only  in  some  of  the  mood*  and  tenses." 
— GreeMlsa/*a  Gra8a.p.39;  btgmt^e^ni;  Smith'a,^;  JferoAaNt'i.M}  JViittii^'«,66.  **  Defee- 
tiro  Tcrbe  are  thoae  which  want  some  of  <As  mooda  or  tensea."— Lmme  et  aL  eor,  "  Debctira 
Terhe  want  some  of  Me  parte  eoMNMnfoeMer«arft«."—£Hilioiu  eor.  "A  Defective  verbis  one  that 
wants  some  of  Me  parts  comtnou  to  verbs." — Id,  "To.  the  irregular  verbs  mow  be  added  the 
defective ;  which  are  not  only  irreeular,  but  alBo  wanting  in  some  parts."— LoibM  cor.  "  To  the 
imgalar  vacba  mag  be  added  the  defective ;  which  are  not  only  wanting  ia  tome  parte,  but  an, 
when  inflected,  irr^alar." — Churehilt  cor.  **  When  two  or  mote  nouns  occur  together  in  the  pos- 
se«sive  case."— .fonttUR  oor.  "  When  several  short  eentenota  come  tOffelher,"'-id.  "  Worda  at* 
^vided  into  ten  classes,  called  Parte  of  Speech."— J^.  jltmnoorM  cor.  "A  passive  verb  baa  its 
agent  or  doer  alwaya  in  the  olgective  eaae,  governed  by  a  prepoaition."— 7(1.  *'  I  am  surprised  at 
your  imattemtum." — Id.  "  SlNoCLAK :  Thou  lovest,  not  You  love.  You  haa  alwaya  a  plunl  verb." 
— Buiiims  cor.  "  How  do  you  know  that  love  is  of  the  first  person?  Ans.  Because  we,  the pro- 
ftOUM,  itofthe  flr8t,person." — Id.  and  Lennie  cor.  "The  lowing  herd  teinda  slowlv  o'trtbe  lea."-* 
Oroy's  aegy,  I.  3.  **  lambio  veraes  have  Meir  oeoood,  fiiaith,  and  other  even  sy llables  aeotnted." 
— ShWmm  ear.  <*  Conttactions  that  are  not  allowaUe  in  proea,  are  often  made  in  paetrr.*'- Jii. 
**  Tet  (e  their  ganeral'a  voice  they  toon  obey'd."-~-UiUm,  **  It  never  preaenta  to  his  mind  aufw 
Mm  one  new  subject  at  the  same  time." — Felton  oor.  "An  dbetract  noun  is  the  name  of  some 
particular  oaality  considered  spart  from  its  aubstance." — Bnnns's  Init.cf  B.  Oram.  p.  82.  ".4 
Irstpe  rson  when  it  denotee  the  epeaier." — Felton  eor.  "  Which  of  the  two  brothara 
i$  a  groMuUet " — HaUock  cor.  "  I  am  a  linea-oraper  bold.  As  all  the  world  doth  know." — OoKper, 
"Oh  the  pain,  the  bliea  of  dying!" — Popa.  "Thiado;  take  to  you  eenaera.  thou,  fiotah, 
and  all  My  company." — Bible  cor.  "  I'here  are  three  participles ;  the  imperfeet,  the  perfect,  and 
M«  pr^e^ecA:  as,  reading,  read,  having  read.  Transitive  verbs  have  an  active  and pauioe  parti- 
etple :  that  is,  their  form  for  the  perfect  is  aometimea  active,  and  sometimes  passive ;  ai,  readt  or 
JseedL"— OnMM*  ear. 

<*  0  Ueaf'n,  ia  my  eonnubial  hour  decree 
Jfy  tpome  thie  man,  or  each  a  (nan  aa  he." — Pope  eor^ 

LBSSOH  IT.— UNDEK  VARIOUS  KULES. 

**T1ie  past  taasee  (of  HUey's  sniitenctive  mood)  represent  conditional  paat  fitctt  or  enml*,  of 
«1iieh  tM  speaker  is  uncertain."— J)fl«|r  cor.  "Care  also  should  be  taken  that  they  ftcnot  bitro- 
dnced  too  abundantly."— M  "  Till  Aer  Aaee  beeome  famfliar  to  the  mind."  Or :  "Till  th^ 
become  familiar  to  the  mini."— Id,  "  When  once  a  partiealar  arrangement  and  phraseolonr  Aoee 
beeome  familiar  to  the  mind." — Id,  *'  1  have  IWmiahed  the  student  with  the  plainest  and  most 
mactieal  directions  that  I  could  devise." — Id.  *'  When  you  are  eonvmant  with  the  Rules  of 
Oraamar,  yen  wiH  be  qaaliBed  to  cemmenea  the  study  of  Style." — Id.  "Cbe/oro  e,  i,  ory,  aheayt 
bas  a  sod  oound, Uka «.** — £.  ifarrajr  eor.  "G  before  e,  *,  or «,  ia  oMsni^  soft;  as  ra^fnntf, 
yfcysr.  Egypt." — M  "C before  e,  t,  or  y.  oimiy*  sonnds  soft,  like  «.'' — Bihyeor.  "OiMj/msrally 
■OR  before  e^*',  or  jr;  aa  in  yenisu,  euiper,  Bj^ypt." — /A    "A  perfect  ali^tabet  mnst  alwaya  eontain 

as  many  tettsn  as  them  are  elementary  sounds  in  the  language:  the  English  alphabet,  Aev- 
imgfimer  mere  than  eommde,  andeometimee  more  than  one  letter  for  the  eamc  eotmd,  is  both  defec- 

and  redundant."- M.  ^^A  common  Mown  ie  a  name  given  to  ■  whole  elass  or  species,  and  it 
appHcabte  to  every  individual  of  that  class. "—/rf.  "  That  an  at^ective  haa  ttenaUy  a  noun  either 
eapressed  or  understood,"— Jrf.  "  Emphasis  iaeiA'aordinnry/brce  tuedintheemmeiationofrmeh 
eeiurU  at  we  with  to  make  prominent  in  aieeourte."  Or:  "  Emphasis  Is  a  peeuUar  ttret*  oj ooice, 
uoed  in  the  vtteranee  of  wordt  epeeiaUy  eiffniJtcttnt."—Biair  eor. ;  also  L.  Murray.  "So  smiple  a 
question  as,  *  Do  yon  ride  to  town  to-day  ? '  is  capable  of  aa  many  aa  four  different  acceptations, 
the  aeiue  varying  as  the  enphaaia  is  difierently  plaoed."— /ui.  "  Thus,  bravely,  for  '  in  a  brave 
maaBMr,*  ie  derived  from  braoe4ihe.*' — Biley  cor.  "  In  thia  manner,  Meem^  dlfierent  parte  of 
laset^  are  ^tem  faemed  from  ewe  root  by  means  of  difermt  aJUe$.*'—Id.  "  Wmds  dvivedfron 
Me  eaaw  reof,  are  alwaya  more  or  Ices  aUied  in  signification."— M  "  When  a  noun  of  muldtade 
eonvcys  Me  iikao^  «n«y,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be  singular;  but  when  It  eonveys  Me  idea 
of  plnmlky,  the  verb  and  pronoun  must  be  pluraL" — Id.  "They  have  spent  their  whole 
ame  to  make  tike  eacred  chronology  agree  with  the  profane." — Id.  "  I  have  studied  my  lessont 
bat7aahavenetfaaie(fa(|iM0«."— /£  "  When  words  ore  eoANecM  In  nalra,  there  is  tisHa%  a 
aommi^^or9&aLfak."—^WUittBmUioiu,tmdLnni»eer.  "MThan  wor&awcMwaetoJinpafca, 
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the  tbould  be  mizlcsd  by  dM  oomm.'*— F«m«m  ear.  "  Hh  6oe*  iwrtWiJ,  *  HtmUm  Me- 
tare,*  le  dtfervedly  »  popalw  mrk." — Biag.  Did. 

*'  Here  mte  bis  beu  vpm  tJtelapof  aarik, 
A  youth  to  Fortnoe  and  to  Fame  unknown."— Out. 
"'Yovth,'  here,  ie  to  the  weimiiaft'iw ohm,  (the  rerb  'rob'  being,  in  this  iaefnce, trvmmtim,'^ mA 
iatht  n/^tei  of  the  untmet.  The  meaning  is,  'Ayomtkhtre  n$t»  HisMemt,'  Sto." — Bart  ear.  "ne 
pronoun  /,  at  wvU  a*  the  intmection  O,  shmild  be  written  with  a  capital."  Or :  **  The  proiw 
7>  and  the  inteijoction  O,  Bhoiud  be  written  with  eoptteif ." — WM  ear.  "  The  pronoun  /  ahooU 
ottwju  be  written  with  a  capital." — lA.  "  He  west  from  London  to  York." — lA  "An  adverb  ■ 
a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  partiegtle,  oa  a^eetive,  or  an  other  adverb,  to  modify  its  meaning." — U. 
(See  Leeeon  let  unda  the  Ocneral  Bole.}  "Sihooua  signiAee,  'eqpra«fuiyeM^e«e;  *  demetmf 
tmt  one  pereon  or  thins.  Plvmal,  {hk^ii, phralie,  tnmphu,  more,)  e%niflee.  *  Biipreeeiiif  mon  thaa 
one.'  "—WMeor.  "when  the  preeeat  eM*  in  e,  donlj  is  added  to  (bm  the  impcrfeet  Cmae  asd  lAe 
perfect  peiUciple  of  r^nln  rem."— /d.  "SyBttresisisthe  eontractionof  two  iiyUableo  mtooac; 
ai,  teat  for  wM,  drmotud  for  drowm  ed,"~-M.  (See  Brmm't  ItitL  p.  230.)  "  Words  ending  in  ee 
ore  often  inflected  Ay  mere  amtotumtt,  and  tnthmU  receiring  an  additional  iTllable  bqponirtg 
e .•  ae, eee,  aeett,  leei;  agree,  agreed, agreet." — Weldcor.  "/n  monosyllables,  final f,  I,  ore,  preeeded 
r  a dogle  rowel,  ta  doubled ;  as  in  sto/f,  mtZf,^raM." — Id.  "Atf/bre m^,  wotda  ending  tn  ie  diep 
e  e,  andfAoNj/e  Me  *  inloy;  ai,<fw,  dyitu." — Id.    *' One  number  may  be  used  for  <Ae  i 


i 


rather,  the  plural  may  be  uHd  for  the  tinyular ;  as,  «m  for  /,  you  for  th»u." — Greene  ear.   **  BaUt'' 
ILB,  n.  A  pttiearp  made  up  of  ecales  that  lie  one  over  an  othir."'~-Woreetter  oor. 
"  Yet  erer,  hvm.  the  elearest  aoorae,  hath  nm 
Some  groea  allay,  eome  tinetnre  of  the  man."— LouCA  ear. 

LESSON  T.— UNDEB  VABIOUS  EULB8. 

"  The  poneesiTe  eaee  la  ueuaOy  followed  by  a  ooun,  espretud  or  underttood,  which  ii  the  uae 
of  the  thing  possessed." — Feilon  ear.  "  Hadraer  of  Aggstein  was  as  ptous,  deront,  and  pnriBg 
a  Chrtiitisn.  as  uiaa  Kelson,  WashinKton,  or  JefTenon ;  or  as  u  Wellington,  Tyler,  Clay,  or  Poflt. 
— H.  C.  IfV^Af  eor.  "A  word  in  ike  possesrive  case  is  not  an  independent  noan,  and  cwineC 
ilaad  by  ilteff."—^.  W.  Wright  cor.  "  Mary  ia  not  handeome,  but  she  is  good-natored,  and  good- 
naiurg  h  belter  than  beauty.'^ — St.  QnenOn  eor.  *'Arter  the  practiee  of  joining  all  words  traether 
had  ceased,  a  note  of  distinction  wat  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word." — Jiur,  et  al.  eor.  "  Neithtf 
Henry  nor  Cbarlee  dittipatet  his  time." — Hatlock  eor.  "  '  He  hsd  uken  Irom  the  Chrittiamt  abeee 
thirty  small  eastlet.' KKOl,LBS:"—Sn>(m'> /Mfifufei',  p.  200;  Jofmtm't  Quarto  Diet.  ie.  What 
"  In  what  character  Butler  waa  admitted,  is  unknown."  Or :  "In  whatever  character  Batler  wee 
admitted,  that  character  ia  aakn««tn."— HajfocA  cor.  '*  How  are  the  agent  of  a  paealve  and  the 
obiect  of  an  active  rerb  often  left  ? " — Id.  "  By  aoBJEcT.  is  meant  the  word  of  whoee  otgeet  eome- 
thing  is  declared."  Or :  "By  svbjkct,  is  meant  the  word  which  hat  something  declared  of  the 
thing  $wni/led."~Chandlcr  cor.  "  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  a  trantUive  rerb  be  not  used 
in  tteaaof  i  neuter  or  intrantitive  {  u,lay  for  lie,  raite  tor  rite,  tet  foe  tit,  &c." — Id,  "Onthem 
dipendt  the  duration  of  our  Constitution  and  out  country." — Calhoun  cor.  "  In  the  presemt  eca- 
tenee,  neither  the  sense  nor  the  measure  reonires  what." — Chandler  cor.  "The  Inah  thought 
thcmeelres  oppressed  by  the  taw  that  forbia  them  to  draw  with  their  Aorrer'  taitt." — Brioktland 
tor,  "So  and  willingly  are  adverbi.  So  le  on  adverb  of  degree,  and  qualifies  wiUingty.  WiUimmif 
ia  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  qualifies  deceivet." — Cutler  cor.  *'  Epionru*.  for  ei^p^imtente  sale, 
eonflned  hibisetf  to  a  narrower  diet  than  that  of  the  severest  prisons." — Id.  "  DerivatiTe  worda 
are  such  as  ne^ormedfrem  other  words  by  prejtxet  or  tuffixet ;  as,  ityuitice,goodneet,faltehoodJ' 
—Id.  "  The  distinction  here  insisted  on  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and  should  not  be  lost from  sight." 
Or : — "  and  it  should  ttiU  be  kept  in  viete." — Bart  cor.  "  The  Tenses  of  the  SubianctiTe  aad 
Potential  Mooda."  Or:  "The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  and  fAe  Potential  Hood." — Id.  *>A 
triphthong  ia  a  union  of  three  vowels,  uttered  by  a  tingle  inpulte  of  the  voice ;  aa,  uay  in  bmy' 
—t)atit  cor.  "A  common  noun  it  the  tiameof  a  speeiea  or  kind." — Id.  "The  superlative  degree 
in^fUe*  a  comparison  either  between  two  or  among  more." — Id.  "  An  adverb  is  a  word  aerri^ie 
give  an  additional  idea  to  a  verb,  a  partic^le,  an  adjective,  or  an  other  adverb."— /rf.  When  see* 
aval  nouns  in  the  poaseaaive  caae  occur  in  tuccettion,  each  showing  poasession  of  thimft  of  tl« 
aame  tott,  it  is  generaUy  neceaaur  to  add  the  sign  of  the  poaseaaive  to  eocA  them  ;  ae,  *  Ho 
'1  children^  ahoea.*— 'Do^i*,  cat«',  and  tigert'  feet  are  digitated.* " — IL 


Bella  meii't,  women'i,  and  children  a  ahoea.*— 'po^i*,  cat*',  and  tigert'  feet  are  digitated.* 
"  'A  rait-road  is  being  made^  should  be,  'A  railroad  is  making; '  'A  fchool-houae  la  btittg  bmU,' 
ahould  be,  *A  ichool-houte  u  building.'  "—Id.    "Auxiliaries  ord  of  ihemselvea  verbs  ;  yet  they 
resemble,  in  their  character  and  use,  those  termtnational  or  other  inflections  wAkA,  in  otner  laa- 


giMSes,  lerve  to  express  the  action  in  the  mood,  tente,  pereon,  and  memiber  desired."— IdL 
Puaae  to  hold  mjr  horse  while  I  speak  to  my  friend." — la    "  If  I  say,  '  Oive  me  the  book,* 
1  demand  some  particular  book." — Butler  cor.   "Here  are  five  men."— Ji    "Afier  the  aotivc 


verb,  the  object  may  be  omitted  :q/it«-  the  passive,  the  name  of  the  agent  may  be  omitted." 
—Id.  "  The  Progressive  and  Emphatic  forms  give,  in  each  case,  a  diSerent  snade  of  mean- 
ing to  the  verb."— Hart  cor.  "That  may  be  called  a  Redditive  Conjunction,  when  it  an- 
■were  to  BO  or  BUOB," — IVardcor.  "  He  attributes  to  negligence  your  iMMt  of  eMooas*  in  thai 
businesB." — Smortcor.,  "Ai  wiu.  and  oo  express  but  oneaction  ?"  Or:  "  Trrr '  irfff  jr  '  tTptraa 
but  one  action  ?  " — Bafrelt  eor.  "  Language  is  the  principal  vehicle  of  thought."— BMws'i 
■fiwt.fe  Pref.,  p.  ill.  " JfucA  is  applied  to  things  weighed  or  measured ;  Mony,  to  those  tiiat  are 
numbered.  Elder  and  tldett  are  applied  to  persona  only ;  older  and  oldest,  to  either  pcraoaa  oc 
tilingt." — BulUont  cor.  "  If  there  are  any  old  maids  itiU  ex.tant,  while  mytogyniatt  are  so  rare, 
the  nult  must  be  attributable  to  themselves." — Kiriiham  cor.  "  The  second  method,  used  by  the 
Greeks,  has  never  been  the  practice  of  any  otAerpec^/e  of  Europe."— SAeru^anoor.  "Neither  ten* 
sonant  nor  vowel  ^  to  be  dwelt  nponbevond  itt  common  quantinr,  when  ttcloMS  a  aenteaoe.*'  Or: 
"  Neither  comonanit  nor  voiwJIi  are  to  be  dwelt  upon  beyond  their  common  qnaatity,  when  they 
eloseaacntenoa."  Or,  better  thoa:  "Ndthcra  conao&ant  aer  a  TOwd,whw  tfeJeeca  aaeatflnea^ 
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to  be  pntraeUd  ba^ond  it*  mmU  lmgih,"—IA.  "  Irony  ia  «  mod*  otmvih,  la  which  what  !■  mU, 
the  opposite  of  what  ia  meant"— ifanwo/.  p.  103.  The  permttt  apeaking,  and  tk$ 
nonorpmotu  spoken  to,  are  aupposed  to  be  present." — Weltt  eor.;  also  Mwrajf.  "A  NoiM 
a  name,  a  word  nsed  to  express  thetifm  ofan  object." — WeUtcor.  *'A.tsy\a3iiiit\M  ayiA%iMit^ 
tfort  of  ■  wurd,  a«  is  uttered  bj  one  artieaUtion.''— IFaftf  cor. 

*■  Thu  wond'totia  (Ur ;  thrsdr  how  wond'nraa  then  ! 

Unspeakable,  who  tUH  above  these  heaTene."— J/ifem,  B.  t,  L  106. 
''And  feel  thy  sormn  Tital  lamp ;  but  thon 

Setinttt  not  these  eres,  that  roll  In  Tain." — Id.  lil,  22. 
**  Before  all  temples  th'  apright  htart  and  pare." — Id.  i,  18. 
**  In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brate,  or  den/ — /d.  tU,  458. 
'*  The  rogue  and  fool  bj  fits  ore  fait  and  wise ; 
And  e'en  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  deapiae."— cor. 


THE  KEY.-PART  IV. -PROSODY. 

CHAPTER  L  — PUNCTUATION. 
SECTION  I.— THE  COMMA,  v 

CoSREcnOKS  uifDEa  RcLB  I.— Or  Simpu  Shitbkcbs. 

"A  abort  aimpl*  lentmee  should  rareljf  be  divided  br  the  contaa."— F«ttoii  eor.  "A  regalar 
nd  firtuous  education  is  an  inestimabte  bleuine." — Xfur.  cor.  "  Such  equivocal  exprowiona 
lark  an  intention  to  deceive." — Id.  "  They  are  Mm  and  that,  with  their  plurals  thete  and  fAoM," 
-BuUioJU  eor.  "A  nominativa  and  a  verb  sometimes  make  a  complete  sentence  ;  as,  He  sleeps." 
-Fettoft  cor.  "  Tense  expresses  the  action  as  connected  with  certain  relations  of  time ;  kood 
ipresents  It  ufvrlAer  modified  by  circumstances  of  contingency,  conditiooality,  &c." — BitUioiu 
yr.  "  The  word  noun  means  name." — IngenoU  cor.  "  The  present  or  aotive  participle  I  explained 
iea."—Id,  "Are  some  verbs  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively  Cooper  cor.  "  BUuk 
erse  ia  Ttrse  irithout  ihyma." — Brown't  IiutUute$,f.  236.  "  A  distributlT*  adjective  denotes  each 
aa  of  a  nr"V*  eonaldMcd  separately." — BaUoci  eor. 

"And  may  at  laat  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peacefnl  hennitaga.**— UnTOM :  Warfa  Or,  U8 ;  BOv*^  IM. 

TTNiin  THE  ExcE^oH  oovoBEvnio  SncFLB  SsirrKTon. 
"A  noon  irithout  as  article  to  limit  it,  ia  taken  in  its  widest  sense." — Lmrue,  p.  8.  "  To  main- 
lui  a  Bteady  course  amid  all  the  adTersities  of  life,  marks  a  great  mind."— Z)0y  cor.  "  To  lova 
or  Maker  anprenwly  and  onr  naighboar  aa  oarselves,  comprehends  the  whole  miml  law." — Id, 
To  be  afraia  to  do  wrong,  la  tnta  oonrage."— "A  great  fortana  la  the  handa  of  a  fool,  is  a 
reat  misfortane." — BuUiont  cor.  "That  he  should  make  such  a  remark,  la  faidaed  strange."— 
'amum  cor.  "  To  walk  in  the  flelda  and  groves,  is  deliabtfiil." — Id.  "  That  he  committed  the 
lult,  is  most  certain." — Id.  "  Names  common.to  all  tbitinrs  of  the  same  sort  or  class,  are  called 
"omnton  noma ;  as,  man,  woman,  day."~BuUion»  cor.  "  That  it  ia  oui  duty  to  be  pioos,  admits 
ot  of  any  donbt."— "  To  endure  misfortune  with  resignation,  is  the  charactariatio  of  a  great 
lind."— /rf.  *' The.  assisting  of  a  friend  in  i>uch  circumstances,  was  certainly  a  duty."— /dL 
That  a  life  of  virtue  ia  the  safest,  is  certain."— Ha//oci  cor.  "A  coUeetive  noun  deneUag  tha 
laa  of  unity,  ahoold  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  of  the  singular  number,"— /d. 

Under  Rulb  II. — Or  Siuplb  Mbmbbbs. 

"  When  the  aim  had  arisen,  the  enemy  retreated." — Day  cor.  "  If  he  become  rich,  he  may  be 
•a  indnatrioos."— AuttiiMucer.  "  The  more  I  study  grammar,  the  better  I  like  it."— iil  "Thera 
mneh  tenth  ia  the  old  adage,  that  fire  ia  a  better  servant  than  master."— /i.  "  Tha  verb  do, 
h«n  aaad  as  an  anxUfary,  giv^  Ibrce  or  emphasis  to  the  ezpreiaion."— P.  E.  Day  cor.  "  What- 
)CTer  It  is  incumbent  upon  a  man  to  do,  it  li  surely  expedient  to  do  well." — Adanu  cor.  "  The 
)ul,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into  various  oapacilies,  is  still  one  essence." — Channing  eor. 
Put  the  foMoinng  words  in  the  plural,  and  give  the  rule  for  forming  it." — BuBiom  cor.  "  Wa 
ill  do  it,  if  you  vrish."— M  "  He  who  does  well,  will  bo  rewarded."— /d.  >•  That  wbteh  ia 
Ivraya  true.  Is  expressed  in  the  present  tense." — Id.  "An  observation  which  ia  always  true, 
mat  be  expressed  in  the  present  tense."— /d.  "That  part  of  orthography  which  treats  of  com- 
ining  letters  to  fonn  syllables  and  irords,  ia  called  SPBLUNO."- Zny  eor.  "A  noun  can  never 
3  of  the  first  person,  except  it  ia  in  apportion  with  a  pronoun  of  that  person."— /d.  •<  When 
ro  or  more  singular  nouns  or  pronouns  refer  to  the  same  object,  they  require  a  singular  verb 
nd  pronoun." — Id.  "  James  has  gone,  but  he  will  return  in  a  few  days."— /rf.  "A  pronoun 
lotud  have  the  aame  person,  number,  and  gender,  as  the  noun  for  which  it  stands." — Id. 
Though  he  is  out  of  danger,  he  ia  atill  afraid."— AtiwofM  eor.  ' '  She  is  bis  inferior  in  sense,  but 
is  aqual  ia  pmdenoe."— Afurray's  Exmitei,  p.  9.  "Tbe  man  who  has  no  sense  of  religion.  Is 
ttla  to  be  trusted." — BulUoiu  eor.  "  He  who  does  the  most  good,  baa  the  most  pleasure." — Id. 
They  were  not  in  the  most  prosperons  circumstances,  when  we  last  saw  them.*' — Id.  "  If  the 
ar  oontinue  pleasant,  I  shall  return." — Felton  eor.  "  The  daya  that  are  past,  are  gone  forever." 
-Id.  **  As  many  aa  are  friendly  to  the  causa,  will  suatain  it."— /dL  *•  Snch  as  desire  aid,  vrill 
iceiTa  it."— /d.  "  Who  gaje  yon  that  book,  which  you  prise  so  much  I  "•^StitUona  oer.  **  Ha 
ho  made  it,  now  presenree  and  governs  it." — Id. 

"  Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  eall, 
Ba  plaaa'd  with  nothing,  if  not  Mctf  wi^  aU  }  "— iVgML 
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980  ABAMut  0*  ■■iiiinMii   ■■!  vo  mommt,      [nutt  nr. 

Vimam  ram  BiosFnoin  ooironjtnto  Smu  Hmamm*. 

"  Neweutl«  ii  th*  town  in  wtuch  Akeii«id«  wu  born."— BhoU  cor.  *'  The  remoiM  vUdi 
iHum  in  refonsfttioii,  is  trne  repentanoe." — Om^jbeUoor.  "Hea  wbo  ue  intempente,  an 
dtiatructive  mvmberaof  community." — AlstamUr  cor.  "  An  actir*-trtnutin  Tvb  «zfK«maaa 
action  which  extends  to  sn  •bjeot.'*— fW&m  cor.  "  Thvy  to  whom  much  is  givea*  will  han  madk 
to  snswei  for."— tfwrrRy  cor.  "  The  prospect  which  we  hsre,  is  cbwmiog?'— Ctemr  cor.  "  Bt 
is  the  person  who  informed  m«  of  the  nutter." — Id.  "These  uethe  trves  that  proane*  ao  frrit" 
—Id.  '•  This  is  the  book  iriiieh  tiests  of  the  subject."— /d.  "  The  unposal  ms  much  u  pleaasi 
mm."— Id.  "  Those  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy."— /A  "  The  pen  with  which  I  wile, 
■lakM  too  Uma  a  mark," — Ingertoll  cor.  "  Moaptr  nukas  large  amends  for  the  pain  it  girci 
tbepanons  who  labour  nnder  tt,  by  the  pt^ndusa  it  wwdseretj  worthy  person,  in  their  faTOui."— 
Id.  *'  bony  ia  a  figure  whenbj  we  pUiuljr  Intend  something.  Teiy  ditterent  from  w4iat  oar  wotdi 
expreat."— SucAe  cor.  "  Catacbresis  ia  a  flgnre  whereby  an  improper  w<»d  ia  naed  ia  ataad  ti  » 
proper  one."— 7dL  "  Tha  nan  wl|om  you  met  at  the  Gsrtj,  is  a  frenchman."- JFVwC  car. 

XTxDEK  Bum  Hobb  th&x  Two  Wonoa. 

**  John,  Jamei.aiid  Tbomia,«reher«  i  timt  h,  John,  and  James,  and  Thomas,  are  htn."-^ 
Cooper  eor,  "  Adverbs  modify  verba,  ai^ectives,  and  other  adverbs. " — BulUoru,  E.  Gram.  p.  lit 
'*To  Kouns  belong  Person,  Oender,  Number,  and  Case."— M  £S.  p.  9.  "  Wheat,  com,  rye,  sad 
oats,  are  .extensively  cultivated." — Id.  "In  manv,  the  definitions,  roles,  and  leading  facts,  stc 
inaeeorate,  and  confuted." — Fmoh  eor,  "  jkiost  people  consider  it  mysterious,  ddBeol^  tad 
naeleM."— '/il.  "  His  father,  and  mother,  and  uncle,  reside  at  Rome." — Farmimeor.  "Tbotah- 
live  pronouns  are  wio,  wA«cA,  and  t^"—BuitioHO,  S.  Grvm.  p.  a&  "  TJiat^im  aometfanea  a  fc- 
ttonstrative,  somettmes  a  relative,  and  someUmes  a  conjunction." — Bullioni  ear-  "  Oar 
tlon,  virtue,  and  happiness,  ^atly  depend  on  the  choice  of  our  companions." — Daif  eor.  "tae 
•pint  of  true  religion  is  sooiu,  kind,  and  cheerful." — FeUon  eor.  "  Do,  be,  have,  and  itSt,  no 
■ometfmes  pitecipat  verbs." — Id.  "John,  and  Thomas,  and  Peter,  reside  at  Oxford." — W^o» 
tor,  '*  The  nwst  innocent  pleasnres  are  the  most  rational,  the  most  deliriitfal,  and  the  neat 
dvrable."— Love,  Joj,  peace,  and  bleasednesa,  are  reserved  for  the  good."— 73.  ■*nete* 
huid,  *irife,  and  ehUdren.  anfflmd  extremely."— tfurray  eor.  "  The  husband,  wife,  and  dulbcB, 
•offsr  extremely." — Sanoom  cor.  "  He,  yon,  and  I,  have  our  paita  aadgned  ns."—Id. 
"  He  moaned,  lamented,  tugged,  and  tried. 
Repented,  promised,  wept,  and  sighed."— Owper. 

Uhdbb  Bulb  IT.— Or  Oxlt  Two  Wouw. 
**  Dtacppointmenta  dennge  and  overcome  Totear  minds. " — M wram  eor.  "  The  hive  of  a  e%  ei 
kingdom,  la  in  the  best  coi^tion,  when  there  u  the  least  noise  er  bun  in  it."— 10.  "  Whsa  a 
direct  address  ia  made,  the  noun  or  pronoun  Is  in  the  nominative  case,  independnit." — TmotnoB 
eor.  "  The  verbs  love  and  teach,  make  loved  and  tattght,  in  the  imperfect  and  partieiple."— /i 
"  Neither  noverty  nor  riches  were  injurioas  to  him." — Murray'$  Oram.  8vo,  p.  162.  "Thonwl 
am  tn  fault."— /5.  p.  I6i.  "  A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  being." — P.  E.  Day  pot. 
'•The  Objective  Case  denotes  the  objectof  a  verb  or  a  preposition."— W.  "Verbs  of  tiie  secead 
etmjngation  may  be  either  transitive  or  intransitive." — la.  "  Verbs  of  the  fbnrtii  conjngmtiis 
may  be  either  transitiveor  intransitive." — Id.  "  If  s  verb  does  not  form  its  past  indicative  add- 
ing d  or  «rf  to  the  indicative  present,  it  Is  said  to  be  irreffular." — Id.  "  llie  yoacg  lady  it  sted^ 
lag  rheterie  and  logic." — Cboper  cor.  "  He  writet  and  speaks  the  langnage  v«y  correctiy."— A 
**Maa'aliappnieaa  or  miserv  is,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into  his  own  nanda.'*— JfM*.  cor.  "Zhil 
Mwidant  ereWacterisrie  of  nonns,  is  called  their  Omder." — BuUiont  cor. 

*'  Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole."— Pqaa  eor, 

XTxDBn  Exception  I.— Two  WoEDa  with  Awimcn, 

"  Franklin  is  justly  considered  the  ornament  of  the  New  World,  and  the  pride  of  modnnpU- 
loaophy."— i>ay  cor.  "  Levitv,  and  attachment  to  worldly  pleaaures,  destroy  the  sense  of  gati- 
tude  to  Him." — Mur.  cor.  "  tn  the  fbllowing  Exercise,  point  out  the  adjectivea,  and  the  aoulsa- 
tives  which  they  qualify." — Bttlliona  cor.  "  When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  to  explain,  or  gin 
emphasis  to,  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun."— i>ay  cor.  "  Superior  tidenta,  and  briUtamy  of  intel- 
lect, do  not  always  constitute  a  great  man." — M.  "A  word  that  makes  sense  after' an  article, « 
the  phrase  apeak  of,i*%  noun."— BuUkma  eor.  "All  feet  used  in  poetry,  are  lednoible  to  eight 
kinda ;  four  of  two  ayllaUea,  and  four  of  three."- ffOqr  eor.  "  He  would  not  do  it  hiaaeU;  aat 
let  me  do  it."— £efHue'#  Oram.  p.  04.  "The  old  writaia  give  examptMof  the  antgnaeti'VeaisM^ 
ud  gfre  other  ateoifo  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  tha  words  in  the  snhjanativa.**— Paam  cor. 

Undbb  ExcBPnoN  II.— Two  Tbrhs  Costbastes. 

*•  We  often  commend,  at  well  ss  censnre,  impnidently.'^JAir.  cor.  It  ia  m  truly  a  eMaliM 
of  the  right  of  pveperty,  to  take  little,  at  to  taka  niaeh;  to  partoin  a  book  or  a  pankmlb,  as  ta 
■teal  moBcy ;  to  steal  fruit,  as  to  steal  a  horse  t  to  defrmnd  Uie  revenue,  as  to  rtAt  my  ncMbmr ; 
to  overchaiee  the  public,  as  to  overoharge  my  brother ;  to  cheat  the  mnt-offioe,  aa  to  chest  my 
frifmd."— IfeyAuMear.  "  The  elaatiflMtton  of  verba  has  been,  and  stall  ia,  a  vexed  qaaatian."— 
Mnttkm  eor.  Kamaa  applied  only  to  Individnda  of  a  sort  or  elas*,  and  net  oMaaaen  to  all  an 
ealled  Proper  nomu."—Ja.  **A  hero  would  desire  to  be  loved,  as  well  aa  to  be  ravavoDead."— Oqr 
eor.  "  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  new  divides  them."  Bettor :  **  Death)  or  oane  etiur 
alafortune,  smm  divides  them."— JiWrrcy's  Oram.  p.  141.  "Ateiandar  NpUed.  'Tha  watMwtt 
uot  permit  two  anns,  tm  two  aovereigns.'  " — GaUemith  cor. 

*'  ¥tom  nature's  eham,  whatever  UidE  you  atrika, 
rml^imtm4hou^mdli^,huikMlh»tkMtatailu.''—Pv^ 
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VirDBK  SkCBFITOIt  nr.— Or  UT  AERMATin  e»  WOBM. 
"IMrtt  or  Kmiwv,  Ii  tbe  number  of  poctduJ  het  which  a  vem  contaioi."— BV/ay  mp.  "  The 
Omuto,  or  divUion,  It  the  panu  which  takes  place  In  a  trw,  and  whkh  divide*  it  into  two 
parts." — Fd.  *>  It  )•  tlx  feet,  or  one  flithom,  deep." — BtiUioiu  eor,  "A  Brace  \*  used  in  poetrr,  at 
the  end  of  a  triplet,  or  three  lines  which  rhvme  together." — f«tton  ror.  "  Then  are  four  prmci* 
pal  kindeof  BngliahTeree.or  poetiealfeet.''— 7<f.  "  llie  period,  or  foil  itopidenotee  the  end  of  a 
complete  lentknee." — Sanborn  eor.  "  The  aeholar  ia  to  reoeiTe  a*  •cemnjjttotu,  or  coanten,  ai  ther* 
aT««oedainthee«nt«Boa."-^.  Quentin  eor.  "T^at  [thing],  oxths  nim,  wAfcAparifle8,fortiflM 
also  tike  ftcAt.'*— TKAtm  eer.  "  7%af  thirtm,  or  'the  thing,  which  would  indace  a  laxit;f  in  jnibUe  or 
prirmte  noials,  or  india«r«D«c*t«  gnjlt  and  wretflhedness,  shoald  be  regarded  as  the  deadly  Krae- 
co."—Id.  "H^ia,  einptioallr.iiAatfM^.or  Aa(tA^wiU«A/>-^Sii6^  *'Dmtom^vt9 
means  «Aow,  or  mnnt  ovt  ^rKi'wjy/'—Ji,  *'Xk»  MMMt  or  Mi*  WMUi  lAm  cadtUM  to  th«  aid, 
ahall  he  •ared."--flt^  eor. 

Vtnm  ExoHPnoir  IT.— Op  a.  Swxsp  Coima. 
**  That  reaaoai,  pmlon,  anamr  one  great  atiB.'*^Pon :  BulUona  amd  Hikjf  eor.  **  Reawm,  ^ 
tw,  anewer  dm  mat  aim." — L.  Mwrav't  Oram,  p  268;  auper'i  Murmg,  ISi;  Omiy*  14ft; 
ptrioB,tSii  SMarn,268;  Xu-AAai»,212;  etal.  *' Everj  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  froni' 
abore." — Jamm,  i,  17.  "  Every  plant,  sad  every  tr«e,  prodncet  others  after  its  kind."— Z>nr  cor. 
"James,  and  not  John,  was  paid  for  his  services. " — Id.  "The  single  dagger,  or  obelisk  ti  » tba- 
aeeond."— M  **  It  vras  I,  nat  he,  tiuit  did  it."— ST.  QumOm  coif.  *<Ba(A  aant,  eaeh  cooaiB,  bath 
her  speeolatlon,"- Byron.  *<  •  I  shall  ms jnu  yau  oonas,'  is  e^vivalcBt  te»  *  I  shall  ssa  yoa 
tAffs,  w  at  that  timOf  when  yon  coma,*  " — BuUar  eor. 

*•  Let  wadth,  let  hesMnr,  wait  1^  wedded  teae  i 
Aiiyat  bar  deed,  sad  saerad  be  her  fcin«,"i  Fygm  Mr. 

TJirosE  SuLE  T.— Ov  Wobds  xh  Puu, 
"My  hopes  nd  isan,  ^vjn  and  sorrows,  cootre  in  yon."— OrstMJs^/'  or  Saniom  eor.  This 
mood  tnpues  possibility  or  liberty,  will  or  obligstlon."— ^awraetf  cor.  "fiutastaiwe  it  divided  into' 
body  sad  sptnt,  into  txttnded  and  lAtnAtn^."— Ar^f^U&MM  eor.  Thee*  oonsonsKtSiTd  and  f J. 
like;)  sad  &,/and  t,  i  and  hardy,  and  «  and  s,  ate  letters  of  die  sane  orgaa."— H^ottsr  cor. 
"  Neither  fig  not  tirist,  pigtail  not  Cavendish,  Aos  passed  my  lips  sinoe  ;  nor  ever  shall  again."— 
Cvitivator  oot.  "The  words  win>*oer  or  wAoaoeesr,  tahichaoir  at  w/ueMtoever,  and  loAoteear or 
•cAa<M«wv  an  esUed  Compoand  Relative  Prononna."— Dw  eor.  "A4fMtiTes  ajgnifyiBg  proAkOE 
HafttStf  IM^m  or  anUkenesa,  gnvam  tiie  dative." — Buuiom  cor. 

Unsbb  Rdu  VI.— Or  WoEDs  AssoLtm. 

'■  Thy  rod  and  thy  ataff,  theycomfortme."— P»a*ii  xxiii,  4.  **  Depart,  ya  wicked."— ffr^A'ajr. 
"  He  saith  unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold  thy  aon ! " — Joftn,  xiz,  26.  "  Thou,  Ood,  seest  me." 
— Bidiioiu  cor.  "  John,  writs  me  a  letter,  Henry,  go  Imme."— i^nros  cor.  ftmoe,  "  Kow,  O.  Brown, 
let  OS  reason  tonther." — Id.  "Jfr.  Smith,  uou  sayr  on  page  llth,  '7jU  objective  case  denotes 
the  ohjeet'  " — Id.  "  Oentlemen,  will  yon  always  speak  as  yon  mean  i  "-~Ia,  '*  John,  I  sold  mj 
books  ID  WHUua.  fbr  his  kcotharo."— iV,  Tsllsr,  and  Stth,  I  viiU  take  my  tbius.  and  leave 
yoors."— /d.  "  Hsory,  Jnlia  and  Jaae  left  tbeir  nmbrsUa,  and  took  youie."— JoL  **  Johot  hanust 
the  heraca.  and  go  to  the  mine  for  some  coal."— /d.  "  WOllaai,  ran  to  the  slots,  br  a  law  peoad* 
of  tea."— /(j.  '■  The  king  being  dead,  the  parliament  was  dissolved."— CUhMdlir  ear. 
*'  Cease,  fond  Nature,  oesse  tb^f  strife, ' 

And  let  me  langnish.  into  Ufa."— Pbups,  BrU.  Pottt,  vi,  S17. 
"  Forbear,  great  man.  in  atma  renown? d,  forbear."— 'BUigr's  OrMMNor,  127. 
**  Btemal  snashine  of  the  snotlses  mind  ! 
£adi  prayer  aeccpted,  and  each  wish  resign'd."— i^qps^  BriL  iWs  vi,  tSf. 

TThdeb  Rclb  TII.-^  WoRDe  xx  Afpohtiov. 

'*  We,  the  people  the  United  Statea,inorder  to  form  amocepscfeet  anion,  estabUshJostiee,'* 
Ac- Consftf.  ^  U.  S.  "The  Lord,  the  covenant  God  of  hts  peopU,  requirM  It."— ^d.  S.Mag.eor. 
"  He,  as  a  patnot,  deserves  prslse."--HaJlDafc  «or.  "Thomson,  the  watohmaker  and  jeweller 
litimLondMi,  was  of  the  par^."— AtUtow  eor.  "Every  bo^kaewa  that  tkspenen  here  spokea 
of  by  the  name  of  *the  Con^uoror,'  is  Wiliiam,  dnke  «f  Nonaandy."— Jto*.  eor.  "The  w«cd> 
mvtelf,  thsfsetf,  himaetf,  herietf,  Utetf,  and  tbeir  plurals,  owbsAm,  yearwlsas,  sad  HisMSslffes,  m 
oalicd  Cemponnd  Personal  nononns."— Aiy  eor. 

"  tor  wbo,  ta  dumb  fomtfalaess  a  piey, 

This  plcflsinff,  anxtoos  being  s'er  resl|rii*d, 
Xisft  tlu  wsrm  meiaata  of  the  dieetlhl  any, 

Mor  east  one  loi«l!«.  Uag^  hiok  belhsd  ?  *^-OuT :  J£ 

TTNOEa  THB  BxcBrriom  ooircsaMnta  Apposmov. 
**  Saaa  ft  ITtttHnNS's  stoie ;  Nlebolss  ths  assperor's  anay.**— Z>w  ear.  "  He  was  named  WO- 
Uam  ike  ampun>r."'~Id.  "  John  the  Baptist  was  btbeaded."— /dL  "Alsnander  ^  wpMV- 
amith  did  me  mmh  eefl."'— 3  I¥iis.  Iv,  14.  "A  nnmiaartve  ia  imeiediale  apposftion;  as,  '  na 
boy  Be»rw  speaks.' "  Smart  ear.  *'A  aenn  •tajaativs  ana  be  la  apaositiaB  with  some  other :  as, 
*  I  teseh  the  boy  Bmirg.'  ""Id. 

Umna  fiuu  TBI.— Or  AvnoinrBa. 

•*Bnt  he  fisnnd  ne^  not  ilMfBg  >t  mf  work,  radi^  with  health,  'rtvld  irflh  eheerflBlBsas :  hak 
pale,"  fte.— Da.  JomnoK:  Mmroft  Se^mt,  p.  4.  "IloobednpvMdbAsldsaiBdesnte,bea»< 
tiftil  aa  the  gazdeas  sf  paradise,  bnt  of  a  small  ealsal.'^— Hawuswokth:  A.  p.  10.  "it  is  aa 
■rtkds^lndeftdte,aadMiiBfstB  •teak' *>-->JMKaas ear.  "Thefta»«i|CaHes  thaza^am- 
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088  oauauA  or  muum  auiouu.— kr  w>  noiavr.      [pais  ir. 

Bant  of  s  troop  of  horot  onr  tht  pUln,  OMor  for  tlio  oomtet  "—/<(.   "  Eo  ladiaa  cUrf- 

Uin,  Kioff  Philipt]  wai  «  patriot.  attMliM  to  hi*  aatlTt  toil ;  a  prince,  trne  w  bis  nWcrta,  aat 
lodignuit  of  th«ir  wronga ;  *  toWfr,  daring  in  battia,  firm  in  adTanltr,  patient  of  latigDet  «( 
hnitKer,  of  eTerf  variety  t^bodOj  anfiiniiig,  and  rMdy  to  pariakln  tiw  eaoaa  ho  tod  cipwMad.* 
—IF.  Irvutfi. 

"  For  theo,  who,  mindful  of  th'  anboDonr'd  dead, 
Doat  in  tliete  linea  their  artleaa  tale  relate."-~OMA.T:  Ifur.  &f.  p.  VS. 

"  Some  mute  {Daloriooa  Hilton  here  may  rest ; 
Soma  Cromwell,  Ruiltleii  of  hia  oountty'a  blood."— OmA,T:  Bi^.  ^  p.  MS. 

*'  Idle  after  dinner  T.]  in  hii  chair. 
Sat  a  farmer,  nidajr,  fat,  and  fair." — Jfymy'f  Oram.  p.  2S7. 

TTXDBX  TEM  EXOPTIOK  GOMOIBMOrO  AoraOTIVM. 

"  When  an  attribnte  beeomea  a  title,  or  la  cmphattcallj  applied  to  a  name«  it  fitllow*  it:  aa, 
Charlea  the  Great ;  HeDT7  the  FUat:  Lewis  the  Oroaa."—ir«fta<sr  Mr.  "Feedme  with  food  eo«- 
venient  for  me." — Prov.  xax,  6,  "  The  words  and  phrasaa  neceaaarj  to  ezempliff  erwmrj  |nin- 
oiple  ptogresstTely  laid  down,  will  be  found  strictlj  and  exeluaiTetjr  adapted  to  Ute  Uluatiatioaot 
tlM  prinapleo  to  which  tbejr  are  referred." — InaermU  cor.  "  The  InSoitiTe  Mood  ia  that  farm  tt 
the  verb  whtcA  ezpresaea  (ew^  or  aetiim  unlimited  penon  or  number."— Day  oor.  *'A  maa 
diUgent  in  Ua  busmees,  prosper*."— Avtl  cor. 

"Oh  wrttchad  atate  •  oh  himoa  blaek  as  death  1 "— Shax.  :  E$OStUt  p.  968. 

UnnB  SuLB  IX.— Or  Itom  VsEBa. 

*' The  Kngnlar  denotes  one;  the  Plnral,  more  than  one." — BttUiow  and  Latnie  ear.  "The 
Cbmma  repreaenta  the  ehorteat  pause ;  the  Semteeion,  a  pause  longer  than  the  comma ;  the 
CobMt  longer  than  the  temioolon  ;  and  the  Period,  longer  than  the  0>lon." — Hiliy  ror.  "  The 
Comma  repreaenu  the  shortest  pauie  ;  the  Semicolon,  a  pause  dooble  that  of  the  Comma;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon '.  and  the  Period,  donole  that  of  the  eolon." — L.  Iftorwjf'a 
Vfram.  p.  266.  "  WHO  ia  applied  only  to  peraona;  which,  to  animals  and  things ;  wat,  to 
things  only ;  and  that,  to  persons,  animals,  and  things." — Day  ear.  "A  or  on  is  naod  bolero 
the  aingular  nnmber  only ;  tke,  before  ather  aingnlar  or  plurat"— BuWoitf  eor.  **  Hooiar  w« 
the  greater  genioa ;  Virgil,  th«  better  artist  "-^ZAwrar. ;  alao  Pope.  "VoordannfenBcdorafl- 
lableo';  sylUUea,  of  lettera."-^.  QtmUneor.  "The  eoqjngation  of  an  active  verb  ia  atyMtt* 
ACTIVE  VOICE ;  and  that  of  a  pasaive  Terb,  the  passitb  toici."— fVoi<  oor.  alao  SmiitM :  L. 
Murray't  Gram.  p.  77.  "  The  possesrin  ia  sometimes  called  the  ftmHivm  eas« ;  and  the  eb- 
jeotiTe,  the  tiecuaaiive." — Uurraj/  cor,  "  BenoTolence  ia  allied  to  few  neea ;  adfiahneaa,  to  fitws 
Tirtnea."— KoDiM  cor.  "  Orthography  treats  of  Lettera ;  Etymology,  of  Words  j  Syntax,  of  Sen- 
teneca;  andPioaodr,  of  Versifioation."— ffwteor. 

"Earth  praises  conqueror*  fbr  shedding  blood; 
Hearen,  those  that  love  their  foes,  and  do  them  good."— IfUlir. 

Undbk  Adlb  X. — Or  IxriKimras. 

**  His  basiaeas  ia,  to  obaereo  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  worda." — BvSiemt  cor.  **  It  if 
a  mark  of  distinction,  to  ba  nude  a  member  of  thia  aoeiety." — Farmm  eor.  "  To  diatingidahtba 
conjugations,  let  the  pupil  obserre  the  following  mlea." — Ddj/eor.  *'H«  was  now  aent  for,  to 
preaeh  before  the  Parliament."- JS.  FVIikma  eor.  '*  It  Is  incambsnt  on  the  young,  to  lore  and 
sonour  th^  parent*." — BuUiotu  cor,  "  It  ia  the  bastnesa  of  oTerr  man,  to  prepare  for  death."— 
Id,  "  It  argued  the  sincerest  candor,  to  make  such  an  aeknowleagement." — Id.  "  The  proper 
way  ia,  to  complete  the  conatmotion  of  the  first  membn,  and  leave  that  of  the  aeeond  eitiptical,'* 
—Id.  <'  Enbht  ie  a  namo.  It  ia  a  term  of  diatinction^eiven  to  a  certain  peraon,  to  ahow  the 
eharaeter  in  which  be  is  represented." — Peimcor.  "  The  object  of  this  is,  to  preserve  the  soft 
sowmff  of  c  and  g."—Hart  cor.  "  The  design  of  grammar  ia,  to  facilitate  the  resdinc,  writfaig, 
and  Bpeakins  of  a  language." — Barrttt  cor.  "  Four  kinds  of  type  are  used  in  the  following  pagsa, 
to  inoieate  Ae  portions  that  are  oonaidered  more  or  less  elementary." — Bart  cor. 

Uhdbb  Bdlb  XI.— Of  PAmTiciPLBS. 

"  The  chancellor,  being  attached  to  the  king,  secnred  his  crown.**— JUuiTajr*a  Gnsmmor,  p.  0L 
"The  officer,  having  received  hia  orders,  proceeded  to  execute  them."— Day  eor.  "Thua  used, 
it  is  in  the  present  tense."— BuWona,  E.  Gr.,  2d  Bd.,  p.  35.  "  The  impofltct  teaae  has  thns 
distinct  forms,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  present  tense."— iluWdns  cor.  "  Every  poasesshe 
oaae  is  governed  by  some  noun,  denoting  the  thing  possessed."- /il.  "  The  word  f  Aa/,  used  ai 
«  conjunction,  is  [generally]  preceded  oy  a  comma.''— Hi/ty*!  Gram.  p.  lU.  "  Hia  narrative, 
bring  compoaed  npon  so  good  authority,  deaerves  credit."— Cboper  cor.  "  The  hen,  being  in  h« 
neat,  was  uUed  and  eaten  there  by  the  eagle."— Jftamy  cor.  "  Pronouns,  being  used  nt  ami 
of  nouns,  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications." — Sanborn  cor.  "  When  placed  at  tba  beginning 
of  words,  they  are  consonants." — Hallock  cor.  "Man,  starting  from  his  coach,  shall  sleep  no 
more." — Young.  "  Hit  and  Aer,  followed  by  a  noun,  are  poasesuve  pronoona ;  not  followed  bj  a 
Bovn,  Acy  aio  potsonal  pronouna."— JIhWOim  oor. 

"  He,  with  viny  crown  advanelaK, 
First  to  tha  hnly  pipe  his  luoia  addresa'd."— CMKm. 

I7KD8m  Tn  EXCBFTIOH  COXCBBMUrO  PAATICiniM. 

'*  But  when  they  convey  the  idea  of  many  acting  individually,  or  separately,  they  are  of  the 

Sloral  number." — i>ay  cor.  "  Two  or  more  singular  antecedents  oonnected  by  and,  [when  th^ 
appen  to  introdoee  mora  than  one  verb  and  more  than  one  pronoun,}  requirs  verbs  and  mO' 
*ouns  of  the  plural  number."— /dL  *■  Worda  ettdii^  iny  proeaitod  by  a  eonaount,  change  y  Ma 
i,  whaaatcmiDatien  k  ■dM.'WNiMsr  flsr.       neon  OMd  without  an  attido  to  Iniitl^  is 
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OBtf.  I.]         or  to  noion.— <raionuBNi.— 4HI  ooBu.  9S9 

gcn«nll7  tak«B  In  Ita  widMt  tmatJ'-'IttjftnoU  cor,  Two  hoium  mMtning  the  mne  peraon 
or  dtiag,  freqnentlj  ocnna  together."— wr,  <*Baah  one  miut  give  am  aeeount  to  Ood 
fct  the  ue,  or  aboM,  of  the  talents  committed  to  him,"— Ommt  oor.  '*  Two  vowela  united 
in  (TM  eoond,  fonn  a  diphthong." — Ffott  cor.  "  Three  vowela  amted  in  one  lonnd,  form  a  triph- 
thong."— Id.  "  Any  word  joined  to  an  adverb,  ia<  a  aecondary  adTerb."— Hamtt  cor.  "  Th* 
peraon  spoken  to,  is  put  in  the  Second  perlon ;  the  pnaon  spoken  iff.  In  llM  TUrd  perton. ' '— CtdUr 
eor.  "A  man  devoted  to  his  business,  prospers." — Fhut  eor. 

Ukdbr  RiriB  XII  Of  Adtebbs, 

"  80.  in  Indirect  qoettiona ;  as,  *  Tell  me  whm  he  will  oome.' " — Butler  eor.  "  Now,  when  the 
Terb  tells  what  one  peraon  or  thing  does  to  an  other,  U  is  transitive." — SvUunu  eor.  "  Agreaablj 
tOTonr  request,  I  send  this  letter." — Id.  "There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
giving  them  a  different  elaseifleation."— /d.  "Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  uke  unto  a  mer> 
uunit-man  seeking  goodly  pearls."— ^Mfe  £w/e^  iSmifA'i,  md  Bruefa.  "Again,  the  kingdoBL 
of  heaven  is  like  onto  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea."— iSsme.  "CeoMt,  however.  Is  used  aaa 
transitive  verb  by  our  best  'mxiXvn."—Webtter  cor.  "Time  admits  of  three  natum  divisions; 
namfly.  Present,  Put,  and  Future."— Day  cor.  "There  are  tluree  kinds  of  comparison ;  namely, 
Regular,  Irregular,  and  Adverbial." — Id.  "  There  are  flv^  personal  pronoona ;  namely,  /,  tkou, 
he,  ahe,  and  it."— Id.  '*  Nouns  have  three  cases ;  via.,  the  NominatiVe,  th»  Possessive,  and  th* 
Obieetivo." — Bviiiotucor.  "  Hence,  in  studying  Grammar,  we  have  to  study  irord*."—fyaMeMr. 
"  Partidplea,  like  verbs,  relate  to  nouns  and  pronouns." — MiUtr  eor.  "  The  time  of  ttia  parti* 
dpb,  like  that  of  the  infinitive,  is  eatimated  from  the  time  of  the  leading  verb."— Btt^fbiii  oor. 
"  The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  cratch  for^o. 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe." — i^jpe. 

Uhdu  Boi-b  XIII. — Op  CojtmicTioira. 

"But  be  said,  Kav ;  lest,  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them." 
— SDOtt*f  Bible,  Hat.  "Their  intentions  were  good;  but,  wanting  prudence,  they  missed  the 
mark  at  which  they  aimed/' — Mvr.  eor.  "  The  verb  be  often  separates  the  name  from  ita  attrl* 
hate;  aa,  *irar  is  expensive.' " — Webetereor.  "£itAer  and  or  denote  an  alternative  i  as, '  I  will 
take  eit/iir  road  at  your  pleaaure.'  " — Id.  "EitAer  ia  also  a  substitute  for  a  name ;  aa,  'Either  of 
the  roads  ia  good.' ''—/(/.  "Bnt,alas!  I  fear  the  consequence." — Dayeer.  <*  Or,  if  heask  a  fish, 
will  he  for  a  fish  give  htm  a  serpent  ?  " — LiAe,  xj,  11.  "  Or,  if  he  shall  ask  an  ege,  will  he  oflht 
him  a  eeorpioD  ?  " — Auibb's  Biblb  :  LuMe,  xi,  12.  **  The  infinitive  sometimes  performs  the  office 
of  a  Boainative  case ;  aa, '  To  enjoy  ia  to  obey.*— POFi."— CW/er  eor,  "  The  plural  is  commonly 
femiad  Iff  adding  a  to  the  singular ;  as,  book,  books."— BhWom,  P.  Lettont,  p.  16.  "As, '  I  wen 
to  blanw,  if  I  did  it.*  "-^Snar<  cor. 

"  Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure, 

Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure." 
UsDnB  RcLB  XIV. — Or  FBEPosmoira. 

"  Prononna  agree  with  the  noons  for  which  they  atand,  in  gender,  number,  and  person." — But* 
ler  and  BulUotu  cor.  "  In  the  first  two  examples,  tiie  antecedent  is  jieraon,  or  something  eqaiva- 
lent;  in  the  last  [me],  it  iy  thing." — Butler  cor.  "  In  what  character  he  was  admittM,  is  oa- 
known." — Id.  "To  what  place  he  was  going,  is  not  known." — Id,  "In  the  preceding  examples, 
John,  Ceetar,  and  Jamet,  are  the  subjects." — Id.  "  Km  is  generally  used  to  denote  assent,  m 
anuwer  to  a  question." — Id,  "That,  in  iu  origin,  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  Anglo-SazoB 
verb  thean,  [th^an,  thieoan,  thicgean,  or  th^an,]  to  take."— Id.  "  But,  in  all  these  sentences,  oc 
.and  to  are  adverbs." — Id.  "After  an  interjection  or  an  exolaoutory  sentence,  ia  muatlj/  plaeed 
the  mark  of  exclamation." — D.  Blair  eor.  "  Intraneitive  verbe,  fcom  their  nature,  can  have  no 
distinction  of  v<^ce."— JBnttidn*  eor.  "  To  the  iofleeti<»i  of  verba,  boloug  Ytnces,  Moods,  Tenses, 
Numbers,  and  Peraoas."— /4f,  "A*  and  so,  in  the  antecedent  mwuber  of  a  oomparison,  are  prop* 
erly  Adverbs."  Better :  *'A»  oB  to,  in  the  antecedent  member  of  a  oomparison,  is  properly  an 
adverb." — Id.  "In  the  following  Exercise,  point  out  the  words  in  apposition." — Id.  "Intha 
fbUowing  Exerciae,  point  out  the  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  peaMaeor."- /i.  "/teiaoot 
foond  in  the  Bible,  except  by  misprint."— Broum'i  Itutitutea,  p.  49.  "  NcT  one's  interest  is  cod> 
cemed,  except  mine." — BMoek  eor.  "  In  most  of  the  modem  langnagca,  there  are  four  con^ 
eords." — St.  QiMitfm  or.  "  In  illuatration  of  these  remarks,  let  ui  auppoie  a  eaee." — Hart  ear, 
"  On  the  right  mam^emeat  of  the  emphads,  depeada  the  Utb  of  pnmaneiattoa."— See  Bkdi'a 
BhH.  p.  830. 

^mua  RvLB  XT.— Or  iMTBBnanom. 
"  Behold,  he  b  in  the  desert"— fWewft'  B3ik.  "And  Lot  said  nato  them,  Oh,  not  ao,  my 

Ijord." — Alfftr^t  Bible.  "Oh.  let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one?)  and  my  soul  shau 
live." — Frtendt'  Bible,  and  Alger't.  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly." — Bee.  xxii,  7,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always." — Day  cor.  "And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." — Alger't  Bible.  "Ha, ha,  ha;  how 
lughi^  that  it  1 " — SuUiona  cor.   "  Intetjectiona  of  laughter ;  ha,  ha,  ha.'^—Wr^ht  eor. 

Unoeb  Bulb  XVI.— Of  Wobds  Rbtultbd.  . 
"  Lead,  lead  yoir  wbiga !"  fto.—PM«'   "  To  bed,  ta  bad,  to  bed.  There  ia  a  kaoektBg  at  Oa 
gate.  Cone,  eome,  oome.   Whatis  doae,  oaaaot  M  eadoae.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed."— Sulk- 
BPBama ;  Svir^'a  ^leaher,  p.  IBO.    "  I  wilt  roar,  that  Uie  doke  ihaU  ciy,  Baeore,  eaoore,  let  Uk 
mUf  let  him  raUi  once  more,  once  more." — Id.  ib.  p.  186. 

"ViUl  spark  of  heavenly  flame  t 

Quit,  on  quit  this  mortal  frame  I  "—Pope. 
"  0  the  pleaeing,  pleaaing  anguish, 

When  we  love,  and  when  we  languish." — Addieoit, 
"  Praise  to  Ood,  immortal  praise, 
7ev  the  love  tiwt  etowns  oor  day*  I  "—BmtmiU. 
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'900  '  noma  or  muum  iiMiHiiiiiii   ■■■  «»  t— iwit.     pum  it. 

Unu  Bvui  XTtL-^  IteMmttKz  <|ooun»M. 

<•  Thos,  of  Hi  inftat,  w  mt,  */f  U  a  lovelT  crwtitn.'  "—JMNnw  aM*.  <*  Wo  Mm  on  «Mt  t 

'—CarUU  <yor.  •■Ikn#w 
ahovM  pay.*"-  'ftiiw 
of  the  pew  tfaeoty  «k, 

— 'baiMimt  wAtff '  We  nri^t  wk  in  torn,  Wh«ii  von  ny, '  TIm  ««ld  fbntgka  well/-^Mgb 
wAoff  •  Wheat  «B* well,'— ulltteAsrr  If  tmmkllowtntton^'WhcrtMltoatadcAu.'&a 
MDH  that  U  not  active  ;  wlijr  vacj  it  not  also  allow  as  to  saj,  *  wheat  u  utlitv  at  a  dollar/  ia  ■ 
Muae  that  is  not  active  i  "—^art  ear.  "  *Jfa»  is  accoantabi^*  equals,  *Uankind  axe  ag«waa- 
ble.' "— -Barrett  cor.  "  Thus,  when  we  saj, '  He  may  be  reading,*  may  is  the  real  Terb  ;  the  otW 
l^ota  are  mbi  bj  name  only." — Smart  cor.  "  Tbns  we  aaj,  on  ap^,  an  Aottr,  that  two  toad 
soonds  may  not  come  together."— M  "  It  wooldbe  aafanpn)^  to  say,  on  unit,  as  to  say,  oMjniMl, 
to  say,  an  oh«,  as  to  sav,  <m  wonder."— Td.  When  we  sav,  •  He  ^ed  for  the  troth, '/or  b  a  pieps- 
■ition."— W.  "We  00  not  soy,  'I  miglit  go  yeattrd^;'  but,  *ImIghthrregonej«sterday.''^— 
Id.  "  By  ttudtnt,  we  understand,  one  who  has  by  matrienlatlon  acquired  the  righta  of  acadsaf- 
oalcltlsenahlp:  bQtfbyfrHFieA^,wiundetataiid,onewfaoluw  alrea^  spent •  oertaia  tineatths 
Wu.y<KiS^'*—BewUt  cor. 

SECOION  n.— THE  SEMICOLON. 

ConucTiom  mroBE  Scut  I.— Or  Cokpcsx  Mninma. 
"  The  buds  spread  into  leaves,  and  the  bloasoms  swell  to  frnit ;  but  they  know  not  hew  tb«r 
RTOw,  nor  who  eauses  them  to  spring  ap  &om  the  boeom  of  the  earth." — Day  ear.  "  Bat  he  afcd 
Lis  eloqunue  ehic&y  against  Pulipi^ins  of  Hacedon ;  and,  in  several  orations,  ha  stimd  op  tte 
AUieniana  to  make  war  agalaat  hni.**— w/ltms  cor.  '*  For  the  aake  of  enphony,  die  is  i«  dropped 
before  a  eoasonrat ;  and,  oeoause  most  words  begin  with  a  consonant,  ttus  of  coarse  ie  ha  man 
oonmon  form."— iii.  "  But  if  I  say,  *  Will  a  man  be  able  to  carry  this  burden  ? '  it  is  mmifM 
(he  idea  is  entirely  changed ;  the  vefereBce  ia  not  to  namber,  bat  to  the  epecsea ;  and  the 
misht  be,  'Noi  bnt  a  horse  will,'  " — Id.  "  Indireet  diseoorse,  a ooaa  used  by  Use  ane*k««r 
mnter  to  designate  himself  [in  the  special  relation  of  soeaksr  or  writer],  is  oatd  to  be -of  tk»Jktt 
p«Mon ;  used  to  designate  the  person  addieased,  It  ia  said  to  be  of  the  aeieoBd  pcvsen  ;  and.  wha 
used  to  designate  a  panon  or  uing  [merely]  vpoken  o^  H  is  said  to  be  of  Ike  Marripmoa."— M. 
"  Vioe  stinga  as,  even  in  onr  pleuurea ;  but  Tlrtaw  oonsidaa  ns,  even  in  o«r  pains."  Dmwm. 
'■Vice  is  infkmoDS,  tbongh  in  a  prinoe;  aod  vlrtne,  hoBoaiabla, tkoagh  in  n  peseanl.'wa. 
"  Every  wotd  that  is  the  nnne  of  a  parson  or  thiag,  is  a  fMM;  hiianii,  * Jk  Mmn  is  tka  af 
any  paaon.  place,  or  thing.'  " — BvUioni  ear. 

"This  ia  the  nrord  with  which  he  did  the  Aeedj 
And  that,  the  ahiald  by  whidi  he  was  ddsBded."— BhqU  ear. 

UlTDHB  RtTLB  11. — Or  SlXTLB  MniBBBS. 

"  A  deatfiUke  paleness  was  dlfloscd  over  his  conntenanoe ;  a  chilling  terror  eenvobed  Ua  fitame: 
-his  voice  burst  ont  at  Intsrvals  into  broken  aoeenta." — Jemin^ham  cor.  "  The  Lacedemonisai 
never  traded;  they -knew  no  hixnry;  they  lived  in  hoaees  bailt  of  rough  materials ;  AryelrBt 
public  tables ;  fsd  on  black  brodi ;  and  deeplted  every  thing  effeminate  or  loxarioas." — H'V^ 
Uvcor.  "OoTernmentlstheageiit;  aeetetyisiheprineipal." — Wayiaitdcor.  "The  isbsHTM 
of  epeeeh  were  anciently  snppoaed  to  be  euBdentlj  destgoated  by  the  iVbim  and  the  Vtr^;  to 
which  was  flobseqnently  added  the  Oor»mctioH."—BulHotu  cor.  "  The  first  fatnt  «leamings  of 
thooght  in  its  mind,  are  bat  reflections  from  the  parenU'  own  intellect ;  the  first  maalfntstMiH 
of  temperament,  are  from  the  oontagioos  parental  fountain;  the  first  aspirations  of  soul,  are  bat 
the  warmings  and  promptings  of  the  parental  spirit," — Jocelyn  cor.  "Older  and  oMnrt  refti  to 
■intnri^  of  age ;  eider  and  eOeet,  to  priority  of  right  by  birth.  Farther  aaAfartMett  denote  place 
or  distsnea ;  fitrtAer  and  fktrihett,  quantity  or  addHien."— JMtum*  ear.  "Let  the  diviaaona  be 
nattfal:  each  as  obviously  suggest  themselrn  to  the  mind ;  nrrH  aa  myj  ■iit  j-nnr  main  iles||S . 
and  «UM  w  ma^  be  easily  remembered."— GoMtfrwy  tor. 

**Qflntl7  make  haate,  of  labour  not  tftaifl;  * 
A  handled  timaa  eonaider  what  yon'Te  aaid."— .DrydkM  Mr. 

tTKDBB  BcLB  in.— Of  ArrosiTioiT,  Ao. 
(1.)  *'Adjectivea  are  divided  [,  in  Frost's  Practical  Grammar,]  Into  two  classes;  sdjeAhOs 
denoting  ^piality,  and  adjectives  denoting  number.".— Froet  cor.  (2.)  "  There  are  [,  accord^  te 
some  authors,]  two  passes  of  adjectives ;  Mialijying  adjectives,  and  ^ittno  adjectrvea."— Atf/cr 
nr.  (3 — fi.)  *■  There  are  three  senders ;  tne  maecuUne,  the  ftsuntne,  and  the  netUer." — Fraat  M 
al.cor.;  who  3Sttr.  et  al. ;  »UoHendrick:  Inet.p.36.  (6,)  "  TheSingulardenotceiMe,-  theFlanl. 
fnore  than  one."— ^artcor.  (7.)  "  There  are  three  eases ;  via.,  theKominative,  theFoaaeoaire,«^ 
the  ObjcotivG." — Hendrkkcmr.  (8.)  "  Noons  have  three  oaaea;  the  nouunalioe,  the  ^oasamca, 
tnA  tbe  objective." — KirAhamcor.  (9.)  "InEnglbht  nouns  have  three  cases;  the  nomtnatiTt, 
the  wMieuice,  and  theo^fiMNM,*'— AmAAMT.  (10.)  "Oiannnariadh^dedintoburparts ;  namel.T, 
Orthography,  Etymology^  Syntax,  Prosody."— /foMn.  (11.)  **  It  la  divided  into  four  puts;  vii., 
Orthography,  Etymolooy,  Syntax, and  Frosqdy."— Jfur.  etaI.eor.  (12.)  "It  is  dividW intoiear 
parts ;  vix.,  Orthography,  Etymoloay,  Syntax,  Prosody."— BucvU  cor.  (IS.)  "  It  is  divided  iate 
fourpartsi  namely,  Orthosraphy,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Proeody."- Lmwus,  BuUiom,  tt  al. 

iU.)  **Itis  divided  into  jour  parts;  vii.,  Orthography,  Etymolwy,  Syntax,  and  Prosody."— 
lendriekcor.  (16.)  "OrammarUdiTidedintofonipartsi  vis., Orthography, Etymottwy, Syntax, 
and  ProBOdy."—CAan<0er cor.  (16.1  "  It  is  divided  into  four  parti;  Orthography,  EtymolegT, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody."— ttapsr  oMf  JVoit  «>r,  (17.)  "BngUah  Orawaar  has  been  usaally  ^- 
Tided  into  ftnr  parts  {  vIi.,  (hrthi^phy,  Etyaelogy,  ^lot,  and  PMsody."— JVitfttM  aer. 
"TcnptruwlMdatohmI»HliBtta^mBM|M^M7.^^  (U,ao.j 
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friend  mxmepmim  n  nnn'i  vlrtaM :  n  tmmj,  hli  orlaM."— Biby  Mf, .-        Afntrntr.  (21.) 
**  Mttf  «nl«n  we  n  plml  nonn  after  the  Kcond  of  two  nancral  m4ieetrrM ;  ^0*1  *  Th«  fiMt 
waAwatnwipagMm9tm.'"—Bmliioiucor.  {23.)  "Ofthew,  [l.«.,-orClMw,1  ttwlAUnbMfisi 
tiM  Ontk,  1m  i  tlu  Geman,  foU :  tha  Saxon,  fix  ;  tfaa  Fiendi,  tluat  t  tto/'-^ 
**  In  mff  it  «wis,  when  doing  ia  npreiMd ; 
In  rf,  (,  %  whan  anffning'a  oonCBaaad."— >A<j|^AMm<Mi'. 

MIXED  BXAMPLBS  COaTtEC;rED. 

"In  old  books,  t  ii  often  naed  tor  J:  v,  for  «;  vr,  for  ir;  and  h  or  »,  for  y."— flMoor.  '*Tbe 
forming  of  letten  into  worda  and  sjrUMm,  ia  alao  taltod  ^atftwy/— JA  '<  Labials  are  formed 
eUefljr Jir  tho-lyf;  dentals,  bv  tho  ttetk;  |Mlatala,  hj  the  paMe;  gntbtrals,  b^  tbe  t/uvat; 
uaals,  l^tlieiiOM;  and  lingnalB,  the  fon^."— 7il.  "The  laUala  ave the  dentids, 
t,  d,  m,  t:  the  palatals,  9  soft  and^' ;  the  gnttwala,  0,  and  e  and  g  hard;  the  nasala,  m  and  n; 
and  the  uneoals,  t  and  r."—Id.  "  Thos,  '  7%«  man,  haoimg  Jinuhid  hie  letter,  will  curj  it  to  the 
fotl-opie€.'^'—Id,  *<Thoa,  intheeentenoe,  '  JTv  had  a  dagger  eeneeslcd  under  his  cloak,'  con- 
CtaUd  ia  paaalTe,  aignif^inq  bauta  concealed ;  but,  in  tbe  former  combtnatton,  it  goes  to  make  np 
a  form  the  force  of  which  »  actiTe."— M  "Thna,  in  Latin,  'Ha  had  conccued  the  dagger, 
Vonld  be,  '■Pitgimtgm  abdiderati'  but,  'He  had  the  daner  concealed,'  would  be,  'PtigtomMt 
abdUtan  ioMat.'  "—Id.  "-Hert,  for  inatanee,  mean*,  '  fii  this  i^aoe ; '  now,  *  at  this  time ; ' 
ftc."— /d.  "  Hen  wAan  both  declares  the  time  of  the  action,  and  so  is  an  adTMb ;  and  also  em- 
necte  the  two  vobe,  satd  so  reiemdiet  a  conjonetion." — Id.  "  Thcae  words  were  all,  no  doobti 
originaUj  e4hm  parte  of  apeecb  ;  via.,  verbs,  nouna,  and  adjeetiTea."~-/rf.  "  The  ^inoqial  parte 
of  natat«oee,are  the  subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  objeet;  In  otttar  mnde,  theaominatiTe,  th* 
verb,  and  tbe  olijeetiTe."— Zd.  "  Thus,  the  adJoctiT*  ia  eooneoted  with  tu  scan ;  the  adverb, 
«ithtliembora4}ectiTe;  the promotm^  with  m  amteetdeiUs  &e."— "AAMMnferato  two; 
onun^,  to  mere  than  two." — la.  "At  la  naed  after  a  verb  of  rMt ;  to,  after  a  verb  of  motion."— 
Id.  "  Verba  are  of  Uiree  kinda ;  Active,  Fasaive,  and  Neuter."— £.  Mwrm/.  [Aetive]  "Yertia 
are  divided  into  two  elaaaea ;  Tranaitive  and  Intranaitive."— f  mdne^oor.  *' Hm  Parte  of  Speech, 
in  the  Bngljsh  laMoage,  axe  nine ;  vis.,  the  Article,  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoon,  Verb,  Advaibt 
PrepositiM,  Intenoetion,  and  Conjonction."— Aw^tfona  cor.  SeeLmiiM.  "Ofuteee,  the  Neaa, 
Prononn,andVerb,andacUn«d;  thereatartindoelinable."— &iIIieiu,.4fiaM.«Mf  Pmef.  Oram. 
p.18.  ' 'IlMfliHe^tMiaata sailed  *th»  jle<je«fmi' til*  Mtond, 'the  flwatwlte 
WMeor, 

"     'tia  a  ndlike  privfleie  to  anvn ; 
And  ha  uat  leoiaa  it,  la  Umsalf  a  ■Invt.'^i-CtNqMr  Mr. 

SECOION  m.— THE  COLON. 

Conuonom  tncDn  Bvui  1^— Or  Additiohal  Bniuxi. 

**0f  la  a  prepoaition :  It  expreaees  Ae  rdatton  between  /ear  and  ZorA"— BkMnv  Mr. 
*'  Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations  to  man ;  that  tends  to  exdte  pride ;  tAfy,  ^seontent- 
ment." — Id.  et  at,  cor.  "  Religion  raises  men  above  tbenaclvea ;  Irreligion  sinks  them  beneaA 
the  brntea :  thia  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ;  tfua  opens  for  thnn 
a  prospect  to  the  skies." — Idmra^e  Key,  8vo,  p.  189.  "  Love  not  idleness :  it  destroys  many." 
—IttgenoU  cor,  *'  Children,  obev  your  parents  :  'Honour  thy  father  and  mother,'  is  the  first  com- 
raandment  with  promise.''^Bulm))w  cor.  *'Thon  art  mv  htdinpyilact  and  my  shield :  I  hope  in 
thy  word." — Pialm  cxfac,  114.  **  The  enn  shall  not  smita  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  nWht. 
The  Lord  ihalt  preserve  thee  from  ail  evil :  k»  thall  amerve  thjf  soul.^'— Pjo/m  ozxi,  0.  "  Het« 
to  Greece  Is  sssigned  the  highest  place  In  the  clan  of  objects  among  whloh  she  ia  numbered— the 
natlou  of  antiquity :  she  ia  one  or  them."— 5iiJ2^ont,  S.  Oram,  p.  114. 
"  From  short  (as  usoal}  and  distorb'd  repoae, 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  I "— Tbunjr,  If,  3*.,  p.  I. 

Urdbb  Bulb  II.— Op  Guutbk  Paobm. 
*'  A  taate  o/a  thing,  impliea  actual  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  a  taate^  It,  Implies  only  eapadty  for 
enjoyment :  as,  *  When  we  have  bad  a  true  taate  «}f  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish 
for  those  of  Tice.'" — BulHoru  cor.   "The  Indicative  mood  simply  deelarea  a  thing:  as,  <Ha 
toveB;'  'He  it  loved:*  or  It  asks  a  question ;  as,  'LoeeM  thou  me)"^"— M  omf  ZMRMCor.;  also 


as,  oaAet,  «A««irt,fonjH:  others  are  alike  in  both  numbers;  as,  lAe^,  dMr,  means,  flnM."—i>Bye0r. 
"  The  same  verb  may  be  trandtive  in  one  sense,  and  intransitive  in  an  other :  thus,  In  the  sen- 
tence,  *  He  belieres  my  story,*  belittes  la  transitive ;  but,  in  this  phrase,  *  He  believee  in  Ood,'  h 
is  IntranaltiTe."— futwr  eor.  "LetMte  divitionfl  be  dUtinet:  one  part  ahoold  not  Include  on 
other,  but  eaeh'should  have  Its  proper  place,  and  be  of  importenceinthatplaee;  and  all  the  pacta, 
Weil  fitted  together  and  united,  should  present  a  perfect  whole."*— Oolcwury  cor.  <*  In  tbe  use 
of  transitive  verb,  there  arc  always  ihm  things  implied ;  the  oeMr,  the  tu^,  and  the  oiffect 
acted  upon:  In  the  use  of  the  intransitive,  there  are  only  too;  the  snfiWl,  w  fA«  <My  apokan  of, 
and  tlu  ttat*  or  action  attributed  to  iV—BvUioM  cor. 

•*  Why  labours  reason  I  instinct  wore  as  well; 
InsUDot,  far  better :  what  can  choose,  can  en."—Younff,  t1I,63S> 

TJaoiB  EoLB  III.— Ov  iHDBFBianun  Quouffioifi. 
■<  Tha  ■toWnw  mir  mn  thus :  <  He  U  related  to  tbo  tame  person,  and  la  (TOvaraediby  him.'  "— 
Bart  tor,    ''Mmtf-nmrnim  tUs  aaoteit  piovMbi  *sKaow  thjMlf.' AoHm*  etr,  "Cm^ 
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^detail  HBtenM:  'The  boyruiu  iwifUj.'  " — Awm  eor.  "Th«  eomfm^^t  !•  msad  Am: 
*  Qnttt  WM  Bior*  poUahsd  than  uij  other  ution  of  uitMiaity.'  The  sbixm  idas  b  cxpmMl  iif 
tbt  aajterlatiie,  when  tbe  word  other  U  left  oat :  thui, '  Greece  wu  the  moat  poUihea  satiaB  ■ 
•ntiquity.'  "-^BuUiom  ami  Letmit  cor.  "  Barke,  ia  bis  speech  on  the  Carutia  war,  maket  tl> 
following  tlliuion  to  the  well  knows  fkble  of  CadmuM  aowiag  dngoa'e  teeth : — '  Etcxt  d>j  jM 
■le  fatigaed  and  dUgoated  with  thii  eaat :  *  The  Carnatio  ia  a  coanttj  that  wiU  aoon  reeamr,  ul 
become  inatantl^  as  prosperoua  aa  erer.'  Thcj  think  they  are  talking  to  innoeeata,  who  hriim 
Sirf  iSw?'*  sowing  of  dragon's  teeth,  men  nay  come  up  ready  grown  and  zemdy  ouwe.*  "—Bkf 

"  For  sects  he  ear'd  not :  '  They  are  not  of  ns, 

Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerna  discou.*  **— QwWe  tat. 
**  Habit,  with  bin,  was  all  the  teat  of  tmth : 

'  It  muft  be  right ;  Vtt  done  it  from  my  yoatb.' 
Questions  he  anawer'd  in  aa  brief  a  waj : 

<  It  most  be  mong  ;  it  was  of  yesterday.'  "—U. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 

This  wonld  seem  to  any,  <  I  doubt  nothing,  save  one  thing :  naaely,  ttnt  hs  viU  Jk^Vt 

Comiie:'  whereaa  that  ia  the  very  thing  not  donbted."^8i(HieiN  cw.  **Tb«  eommoB  ■••( 
ninege  requires,  that  a  ^Uatiaetion  be  made  between  mmaU  and  mmnntn :  *bm  ftrov  dcpfnl 
upon  internal  dlspoaitions ;  the  latter,  tipaii  oatward  and  riaible  aceompKahmenta."— geaffit  tar. 
M  Though  I  detest  war  in  each  particulu-  fibre  of  my  heart,  yet  I  honour  the  heioea  aMsag  am 
Ckthera,  who  fought  with  bloody  hand.  Peacemakers  in  asaTSffeway,  they  w«rt  fsithfnl  tsthsit 
fight :  the  most  Inspired  ean  be  no  more ;  and  we,  with  greater  light,  do,  it  mar  ba,  far  leas."— 
T.  Parktrcer.  "  The  article  the,  like  a.  must  hsTe  a  aubatantive  joined  with  it;  whweaa  tiM, 
like  OM,  may  h»Te  It  understood :  thus,  speaking  of  books,  I  mar  select  one,  and  say,  ■  Oire  mt 
that ;'  but  not,  *  Give  mtthe,' — [to  I  may  say,]  '  Give  neoae; '  bnt  not, '  GiTemoo.* " — BaKm 
tor,  "The  Present  tense  has  three  distinct  forma:  the  limple;  aa,  1  read:  the  tmphmtie ;  u,  I 
do  read:  and  the  ^myrsMiM ;  as,  I  am  reading."  Or  thus:  "The  Present  tense  ua  three  dii- 
ttoet  forma ; — the  timpb  ,■  as,  *  I  read ;  '—the  emphatu: ;  aa, '  I  do  read ; ' — and  the  pngrmim; 
M,  *  I  am  reading.'  " — Id.  "  The  tenses  in  English  an  asually  reckoned  aix ;  the  Pntwirt.  the 
Imparfeot,  the  Pmftot,  the  Pb^paftett  tha  FSnt^^Otm,  and  the  Sseonrf/iifMrieL"— M  "Ihat 
are  three  participles }  the  Present  or  AetiTe,  the  Perfiect  or  PaaaWe^  and  the  Compoond  PerfeeC ; 
as,  ldvi$tff,  ktv&d,  havmg  loted."  Or,  better :  "  There  are  three  partieiplea  from  each  verb ;  naaely, 
the  Im^mfect,  the  Pe^ect,  and  the  Prtperftct .-  as,  tttriting,  tto-ned.  Moving  ttimed." — jfvr^  d 
oL  cor.  "The  participles  are  three;  the  Present,  the  Perfect,  and  the  CVimponnd  Pofect:  as, 
fccww,  loved,  having  loeed."  Better :  "  The  participles  of  each  verb  are  three ;  the  Im^mfiO,  the 
Pw^arf,  and  the  Prtpfr/wrf;  %».tw%in§,t«nid,hamttg  tumed."-~Hart  tor.  " TFiU  ta  eonjagalad 
regularly,  when  it  ia  a  principal  Terb:  as,  present,  I  m'tf;  past,I  mtferf,- fte." — fVaaseeer.  -  Aai 
both  soonds  of  x  are  compound :  one  ia  that  of  at,  and  the  other,  that  of  kM."—Id.  "  The  aaa  ii 
happy ;  he  is  benevolent ;  he  is  uteful." — Mur.  2S  :  Cooper  cor,  "  The  Pronoan  atasds  n 
titad  of  the  noun :  as, '  The  man  is  happy ;  he  it  benevolent ;  he  it  ntefal.'  " — Murray  ear.  "1 
FconoUD  ia  a  word  need  in  ttead  of  a  noun,  to  jtrment  too  fretjueDt  a  repetition  of  it :  at, '  Tbt 
man  is  happy;  Aeis  beneTolent;  Avianaefnl.'  M  "A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  the  toon  of 
anoan,or  asasnbatitata  f or  one  or  more  worda :  aa,  <  The  man  happy ;  Aeia  beuvolent;  Arii 
nsefuL*  "—Coeptr  cor.  "  A  common  noun  ia  the  name  of  a  sort,  kind,  or  claoa,  of  bt^ags  or 
thii^;  MtAiumat,  tree,  intect,JUh,/owL"—Id.  *<  Nouns  have  thtae  pccsoiui  tba  /Sntt  tk 
ateond,  asd  tha  third."— Id. 

"So  sBving,  her  rath  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  oat  z 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  end  Nature  from  her  aeat, 
«       Sighing  through  all  hf>r  worlUjgaTe signs  of  wm, 
1       That  M  was  lost."— Miltok,  P.  L.,  Book  ix,  L  780. 

SECTION  IV.— THE  PERIOD. 

CoBBBCnONS  DNDBK  BuLB  I.— OP  DfSTINCT  SbMTBKCBS. 

'*  The  third  person  Is  the  position  of  a  word  Ay  which  an  o^eet  ia  Mcre^  spoken  of;  as,  *Fnl 
and  Silss  were  imprisoned.'—*  The  earth  thirsts.'—*  The  sun  shines.' " — Fniioe  tor. 

"  Two.  and  three,  and  four,  make  nine.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  aasiit  his  father  and  metbtr; 
for  he  is  a'  dutiful  son.  They  live  together,  and  are  happy,  beoause  they  tnjoj  each  other'i 
society.    They  went  to  Rosbury,  and  tarried  all  night,  and  came  back  the  next  day."— OsM- 

WeoftenresolTe,batseIdomper(brm.  She  is  wiser  than  her  sbter.  TheaKh  he  ia  often  advM, 
yet  he  does  not  reform.  Renroof  either  softens  or  hardens  its  object.  He  is  as  old  as  hSs  elasf 
matea,  bnt  not  so  learned.  Neither  prosperity,  nor  sdrersity,  has  improved  him.  Let  him  tint 
Standcth,  take  heed  leat  he  fall.    He  can  acquire  no  virtue,  nnleas  he  make  some  sarriflccs  "  U 

Down  fh>m  bis  neclc,  with  bUdng  gems  array'df 

Thy  iouge,  lovely  Anna!  hnng  portoay'd; 

Th*  nncontcioui  figure  smiling  all  terene, 

Buspsnded  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen." — f^lamar, 

Umdbr  Rdlb  II. — Or  Alubu  Sbhtbxcbs. 

**  This  life  la  a  mere  prelude  to  an  other  which  has  no  limits.  It  is  a  little  ptittliw  af  diiMlisar 
As  death  leaves  as.  ao  the  day  tajtidfement  vrill  find  us."— ifemlaa*  cor. 

••  Ha  went  bam  Boston  to  New  York.— He  went  (I  say)  from  Boston ;  ha  mat  te  New  Tad. 
la  watting  aeren  the  floor,  he  itomhled  erer  a  ehair."— GoUiAwjr  tenweltd. 
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**  I  saw  him  on  the  spot,  going  alone  the  rosd,  looking  towardi  the  honte.  Daring  the  heat  of 
Oke  day,  he  aat  on  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree."— OoUiAury  eomcted. 

** '  Grarge  came  home ;  I  saw  him  yesterdaf.'   Here  the  word  him  can  extend  onlj  to  thoiodi- 

Tidaal  QKOigp,"— Barrett  corrected.  ^   

**  Commas  are  often  used  now,  where  parentheses  were  [adopted]  fomurlj.  I  flnnot^  howfTtfi 
•stesm  this  an  improvement." — BucAe't  Clattieal  Grammar,  p.  20. 

"Thou,  like  a  aleapinp,  foithless  sentinel, 
Didst  let  tham  pass  annotic'd,  animpror'd. 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumberit  on  the  guard, 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugltire."— Cottoh  :  Hailoek  and  Enfield  eor. 

UimsB.  BiriB  m. — Of  ABBKETiATioiia. 

**  The  tern  pnmmm  (Lat.  prtmomm)  strieUy  means  a  word  oaed  fir,  at  kt  ttead     a  noon."— 

"  The  period  is  also  used  after  abbreviations  j  as,  A.  D.,  P.  S.,  G.  W.  Johnson." — Butler  eor. 

"On  tnis  principle  of  classification,  the  later  Qreek  grammarians  divided  words  into  eight 
dMsea,  orparts  of  speech :  tie.,  the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Preposi- 
tion, and  Conjnnction." — Bulliona  cor. 

"  'Metre  [Mehdy']  is  not  confined  to  verse :  there  is  a  tnne  in  all  sood  prose ;  and  Shakspeare'* 
was  a  sweet  one.' — Epea  Pter.,u,  61.  [Firet  American  Bd.,u,  SO.}  Mr.  H.Tooke'a  idea  was  prob- 
•b^  ju»t,  agreeing  with  Aristotle's;  but  [,if  so,  it  is]  not  accurately  expressed." — ChvreAili oor, 

"  Mr.  J.  H.  TooKe  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge,  in  which  Utter  oolt^e  he  took  th« 
deeree  of  A.  M.  Being  intended  fur  the  established  church  of  England,  he  entered  Into  holy 
omera  when  jounii ;  and  obtained  the  living  of  Brentford,  near  Lonaon,  which  he,  held  ten  or 
twelve  years."— TWAe'j  Atmolator  cor. 

"  I,  nor  your  plan,  nor  book  condemn ; 
Bat  why  your  name  }  and  why  A.  H.  ?  "—Uojfd  eor. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 

"  If  then  turn  awaythy  foot  from  the  sabbath,"  Isaiah,  Iviil,  13.  "  He  that  hath  eeris  of 
herynge,  here  A«." — WiCKLif  FB :  Matt,  xi,  15.  "  See  General  Roles  for  Spelling,  iii,  T,  tad  vii." 
— Butler  cor.    "  False  witnesses  did  rise  up." — P».  xxxv,  II. 

"An  explicative  sentence  is  used  for  explaining ;  an  tnterrogalive  sentence,  for  inquiring ;  an 

S imperative  sentence,  for  commanding." — Barrett  cor.    "  In  October,  corn  is  gathered  in  the  field 
by  men,  who  go  from  hill  to  hill  vrith  baskets,  into  which  they  put  the  ears.— ^osan  labours  with 
her  needle  for  a  livelihood.— NotwithstaodinK  hia  poverty,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity."— GoUl.  eor. 
t   "A  word  of  one  syllable  la  called  a  monos>Ilabla;  a  word  of  two  eyllables.  a  dissyllable;  a  word 
'  of  three  syllables,  a  trissyllable ;  a  wor  1  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  polysyllable." — Fratee  cor. 

If  I  say,  'If  it  did  not  rain,  I  would  take  a  walk ; '  I  convey  the  idea  that  it  doea  rain  at  the 
time  of  speaking.  *Ifit  rained,'  or,  'Did  il  rain,'  in  [reference  to]  the  present  time,  implies  that 
it  does  not  rain.  'If  it  did  not  rain,' or,  'Dui  t(  no/ rotn,' in  [reference  to  the]  present  time,  implies 
)  tiist  it  doee  rain.  Thus,  in  this  peculiar  application,  an  affirmative  sentence  alwaya  impuee  s 
negation;  andanegative  sentence,  an  affirmation." — Id.  "  'If  I  were  heed,'  and,  'Were  I  bmei  i' 
imply  I  am  nof  loved;  'If  I  vera  not  looed,' mi.,*  Were  I  not  foeed,' im,p\j  lam  lay  tA,  An^stive 
sentence  Implies  an  affirmation,  and  an  affirmative  sentence  implies  a  negation,  in  these  forms  of 
the  subjunctive." — Id, 

"  What  is  Rule  HI } " — Hart  eor.    "  How  is  Rule  HI  violated  ? " — Id.    "  How  do  you  parse 
letter  in  the  sentence, '  James  writes  a  letter  ? '    Ans.  Letter  is  a  common  nonn,  of  the  third  per> 
BOO,  aingnlar  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case ;  and  is  {governed  by  the  verb  forUee,  so* 
eordlng  to  Bale  III,  which  says,  'A  transitive  verb  governs  the  objective  case.* " — Id. 
"  Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  atitl,  and  nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  1  prophetic  of  her  endl 
And  let  her  propliecy  be  soon  fulSH'd : 
Fate,  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more."— Fom^. 

SECTION  v.— THE  DASH. 

COBBBCnONS  UNDBB  BULE  L— Of  ABBtlTT  FAlnXB. 

■<  And  there  is  something  in  your  very  strange  story,  that  resembles — Does  Mr,  Bevfl  know 
your  history  particularly  ?  "—Burgh't  Speaker,  p.  149.  "  Sir,— Mr.  Myrtle— Oentlemmk— Ton  are 
mends— 1  am  but  a  servant — But — " — lb.  p.  118. 

"An  other  man  now  would  have  given  plump  into  this  (bolish  etory ;  but  I — No,  no,  yonr 
humble  servant  for  that." — Oakbick,  Neck  or  Nothing. 

"  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  an^er,  lest  thou  usten  thy  trial ;  whieh  if— Lord  have  men^ 
en  thee  for  a  hen  I "— Shaksfsarb,  Alt's  Well. 

"  But  ere  they  came, — 0,  let  me  say  no  more  1 
Oather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before." — Idkx,  Com.  of  Btrort. 

Undeb  Rule  11. — Of  Emphatic  Pausss. 

"If,  — Malvolio ;  —  3f,— why,  that  begins  my  name." — Sinoee's  Shak.,  Twelfth  Night 
"  Thus,  by  the  creative  influence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  were  the  heavens  and  the  earth  finished 
tit  the  space  of  etz  daya— eo  adraiiably  flnished^-ait  unformed  chaos  changed  into  «  aysteni  of 
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pmfeet  order  and  beantT— thrt  tbe  tdoraUe  Architeet  bimMlf  prononneed  It  cwy  good,  «ad  sB 
tht  tont  of  God  aAouted  for  jojf. " — Hittorical  Reader,  p.  10. 

"  If  I  wer«  an  American,  af  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  remained  in  my  conk- 
trjt  I  nerer  would  Ur  down  mj  anna— never,  never,  never."— POf*  speech, 
**  Madam,  ynnrtetf  are  not  exempt  in  this,— 
Nor  yoor  eon  Dorset ; — Baekingham,  nor  jo«."— Shax. 

Ukdsb  Bin.B  III.— Op  Faitltt  Dmhis. 
**  *  Ton  aliall  go  home  direeUjr,  Le  Fem,'  said  my  nncle  Toby,  '  to  my  houe ;  and  we'll  Hid 
for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ;  and  we'll  have  ao  apothecary ;  and  the  corporal  ahail  be 
your  nurse :  and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre." " — Sterne  cor. 

"  He  continued :  '  Inferior  artists  may  be  at  a  stand,  because  they  want  materiala.'  "—Hmv 
eor.   "  Thus,  then,  continued  he :  *  The  end,  in  other  arts,  is  ever  distant  and  removed.'  "—Id, 

''The  nouM  moat  be  eoapled  with  and;  and  when  a  pronoun  is  used,  it  must  be  i^mal, 
as  in  the  example.    "When  the  nouns  are  dtfjoined,  the  pronoun  must  be  singular." — LamUeer, 
"QptfiMis  it  a  common  noun,  or  sabstantive,  of  the  third  person,  singoUr  number,  neater  gm- 
der,  and  nomiaatiTe  cm."— Wright  cor. 

"The  monntain,  thy  pall  and  thy  prison,  mav  keep  thee ; 
I  ahall  see  thee  no  more,  but  till  death  I  wiu  weep  thee." — 

See  Feltan't  Oram,  p.  93. 
MIXED  EXAUPLES  CORRECTED. 

"If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and  earth — if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis  not  naom 
ble.— What  consequence  then  follows  ?  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this  t—if  I  seek  an  mtct- 
e*t  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others^  I  aeek  an  wterest  which  is  chimerical,  and  can 
never  have  extetcnce," — Ilarria. 

"  Again :  I  must  have  food  and  clothing.  'Without  aproper  genial  vrannth,  I  instantly  perish. 
Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself  ^—(o  tlie  distant  sun,  from  whose  beams 
I  derive  vigour  1  "'—Id. 

"Nature  ioatantiy  ebbed  again;  the  film  returned  to  its  place;  the  pulse  fluttered— stopped 
^lent  on— throbbed— stopped  again — moved — stopped. — Shall  I  go  on  ?— No."— Stem*  eor. 

"Write  ten  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender;— ten  of  the  feminine ;— ten  of  the  neoter ; — 
ten  indefinite  in  gender."— Z^eu  cor. 

"The  infinitive  mood  has  two  tenses ;  the  indicative,  six;  the  potential,  four;  tiie  snUunetne, 
(taD;  and  the  imperative,  one." — Fmzeecor.  "  Now  notice  the  rotlowing  sentences :  *Jonnruas.' 
—•Boys  run.' — <Thou  runnest.'  "-"Id. 

"The  Pronoun  sometimes  stands  for  a  name;  sometimes,  for  an  adjeotive,  a  sentence,  er  a 
part  of  •  Mtttence ;  and,  sometimes,  for  a  whole  series  of  propositions.*' — Psireo  eor, 
"  The  Bel  f.applau ding  bird,  the  peacock,  see ; 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he  !" — Coioper  eor. 

SECTION  VI.  — THE  EROTEME. 

CoRKKCnONS  DNDBB  RuLB  L — Of  QcSSTIOXS  DiRECT. 

"  When  will  hii  ear  delight  in  the  sound  of  arms  }  When  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  the  light 
of  my  steel }" — Ouiim,  Vol.  i,  p.  857.  "  Will  Henry  call  on  nke,  while  he  shall  be  journeying 
wrath  ?  "—Peirce  eor. 

**An  Interrogative  Pronoun  is  one  that  is  tised  in  asking  a  question  ;  as,  *  Who  is  he  7  sad 
tpAol  does  he  want  i ' " — Day  cor.  "  Who  is  generallv  used  when  we  would  inquire  abota  aose 
unknown  person  or  persons ;  as,  *  is  that  man  ?  — Id.  "Your  fathers,  where  are  they? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  i  "—ZecA.  i,  5. 

"  It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  best  writers  have  used  than  whom ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they 
have  used  other  phrases  which  we  have  rejected  as  ungramroatical :  then  why  not  reject  thia  too  f 
— The  sentences  in  the  exercises,  with  than  who,  are  correct  as  they  stand." — Lenme  cor. 

*' When  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  intransitive  verb  is  annexed  to  the  neuter  verb  to 
be,  what  does  tne  combination  form  t " — HaUock  cor.  "  Those  adverbs  which  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion wA^ref  vhithert  otwkencet  are  called  adverbs  of  p&w«." — Id,  "Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  Qod  ?  canst  thou  find  out  tiie  Almighty  onto  perfection  \  It  is  as  high  aa  heaven ;  what 
eanst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  iriiat  canat  thou  know ? Scorr,  AixjKB,  Bbucb,  jjio 
oxxasa :  J<At  si,  7  and  8. 

"  Where,  where,  for  shelter  shall  the  guilty  fly. 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale  i " — Young, 

Umdbr  Rulb  II. — Or  Qubstioxs  Unitbd. 

"  Who  knows  what  resources  are  in  store,  and  what  the  power  of  Ood  may  do  for  thee  ?  "— 
Smutn:  Bt\fM^*  speaker,  p.  807. 

'  >0od  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  He ;  ndther  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent :  hatt 
be  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  i  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  " — Scorr^ 
BiBLB,  Alobb's,  Fhibnds',  Bbucb's,  and  others  :  Nuinb.  xxiii,  19.  "  Hath  the  Lord  aaid  it, 
and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  hath  he  spoken  it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  i  "—Lennie  tmd  Bid- 
KoHicor. 

"Who  calls  the  conndl,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phahmx,  and  who  points  the  vray  J  "—Pop^t  Et$ajf. 

TTxDBK  RvLB  IIL — Or  Qobbtions  Ikoibect. 
*'  To  be,  or  not  to  he ;— that  is  the  question."— tt  at.  eor.  "  If  it  be  aaked,  why  a  passe 
ahonld  any  more  he  necesiaiy  to  emphasis  than  to  aa  accent,— or  why     emphaaia  alone  wulBst 
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nifficieotlj  dittii)gni*l>  tlie  members  of  Bentences  IVom  uoli  other,  witlioiit  pausei,  «a  icccnt  doM 
words, — tot  answer  is  obrious :  that  we  are  pre&cquainted  with  the  sound  of  words,  and  cannot 
mistake  Uiem  when  distinctW  pronounced,  howerer  rapidly ;  bat  we  are  not  preleqaalnted  wlOi 
the  tneaning  of  senteoees,  which  mast  he  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  reader  or  speaker."— S&«ritfim  car. 
"  Cry,  '  By  your  priestiiood,  tell  me  what  yon  are/  "—P^  cor. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  COEBBCTED. 
•■Whoelsaeaohebe?"— BomMcor.  •*  Where  else  can  he  go7"— /dl  "In  ftmiltar  lan- 

Sige,  Am,  there,  sad  where,  are  used  for  hither,  thither,  and  wkUher." — Sutler  nor,  "  Take,  for 
tance,  this  sentence :  *  lodoleaee  undermines  the  fimndstion  of  Tirtne.' " — Bart  cor.  "  Take, 
Iter  inatanee,  the  sentmoe  before  quoted:  *  Indolence  undermines  the  foundation  of  Tirtue.'"— 
Id.  *'  Under  the  same  heed,  are  eon^dered  anch  senieneea  as  these :  'He  that  hath  em  to  hear, 
let  bim  hesr.'— 'G<uf,  &  troop  shall  oTcrcome  him.'  "—Id, 

"  Tenses  are  certain  modilications  of  the  verb,  which  point  oot  the  distinctions  of  time."— Bilf* 
Ktmt  cor.  "  Calm  was  the  day,  and  the  scene,  deligbtfnl."'~iif.  Sec  Uurtmf'i  Bxercite;  p.  0. 
"  The  capiul  letters  used  by  the  Komana  to  denote  numbers,  were  C,  I,  L,  T,  X ;  which  are 
therefore  called  Nameral  Letters.  I  denotes  one ;  Y,Jhe  ;  %,  tut,-  l;fift<f  ;  ma  C,  a  hundred." 
•~Buitiim$  cor.  " '  I  shall  have  written ; '  via.,  at  or  before  some  futore  time  or  event."— /d.  "  In 
Latin  words,  the  liquids  are  I  and  r  only ;  in  Greek  words,  L  r,  m,  and  n." — Id.  "  Each  legio* 
was  diTided  into  ten  cohorts ;  each  cohort,  into  three  maniples ;  and  each  maniple,  into  two  cen- 
tnries."— id.  "  Of  (he  Boman  literature  previous  to  A.  U.  614,  scarcely  a  restige  remains."— M 
"And  that  which  He  deliKhts  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when  i  or  where  ?  This  world  was  nude  for  G«eai."-^i.TO. 
"  Look  next  en  gnatnese.  Say  where  greatnecs  lies. 
Where,  bat  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  }  "—Pope. 

SECTION  VIL— THE  ECPHONEMB. 
CoBUonoHi  VHDBB  Bvu  L— Or  IxmrntwaiumM,  See 

(1.)  "0!  that  he  were  wisor'—JuaiofMcor.  (2.)  "  O!  that  hisheartwcfw  tender!  "—See  JKto^- 
roy'A  Ex.  or  Key,  under  Bule  zix,  (3  and  4.)  "  Oh  \  what  a  sieht  is  here !  " — BuUione,  E.  Oram, 
p.  71;  (}  S7j)  Praet.  Lee.  p.  82j  Amiyl.  andPract.  Oram.  p.  111.  (ft— 9.)  "O  Virtue  I  howami- 
Mathonnti"— Farnum's  Oram.  p.l2i  Bvitioni'e  Analyt.andPraet.  Oram.n. in.  (10.)  "Ohl 
that  I  had  been  more  diligent!  "—/fart  »r.;  txtAHitey.  (11.)  <'0  I  thehnmiliation  to  which  Tice 
redueesus!" — Famum  trnd  Mvr.  cor.  (12.)  "O!  that  ne  were  more  prudent ! "—.fhriHim  ear. 
(13  and  14.)  *'  Ah  me !  "—Davit  cor. 

(IS.)  "  Lately,  alas  '.  I  knew  a  gentle  boy,"  &i!.~Diai  eor. 
(10  and  17.)  "  Wo  is  me,  Alhams !  "—ByronU  Poemt :  WeUe  eor. 

Undbr  Bclb  II.— Op  Intoc&tioks. 
**  Weep  on  roeke  of  roaiing  winds,  O  nuid  oflntstore !  "—Ouian.  **  Cease  s  llttte  wUle,  O 
wfod  I  stream,  be  thou  dient  a  while !  let  my  TOiee  be  heard  inrand.  Let  my  wanderer  hear 
me !  Sali^ar !  it  is  Colraa  who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  roek.  Salnr,  my  love  I  I  am 
here.  Why  delarestthou  thy  coming  ?  Lo !  the  ealm  moon  comes  for0u  The  flood  ia  bright  tat 
thevale."- /(/.  Vol.  i.  p.  m 

'*Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not !  gnardless  and  altme : 
Hector  I  my  lov'd,  my  dearest,  bravest  son  I " — Pope,  TL  z^,  61. 

Vhdbb  Bdu  III.— Op  Excukatost  Qdutiohs. 
■*  How  much  better  is  wisdom  than  gtddl"— See  Jtfuiray'f  Ofum.  Svo,  p.  372.  "0  Virtue! 
how  amiable  art  thou  1  "—See  Mtirrav't  Grammar,  2d  Edition,  p.  9ft.  "  At  that  hour,  O  how 
vain  was  all  sublunary  happiness !  " — Brown's  Inttitutei,  p- 1 17 ;  see  English  Reader,  p.  13o.  "Alas  1 
how  few  and  transitOTy  are  the  joys  which  this  world  afibrds  to  man  I  "—Day  eor.  *■  Oh !  hew  vain 
and  tma^loty  are  all  things  here  below !  "—Id. 

"And  O !  what  change  of  atate,  iriiat  change  of  rank. 
In  that  assembly  everywhne  wa«  seen  t  "—PoUok  eor. ;  also  Dag. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORBECTED. 

*'  O  8ham«r  where  Is  thy  btush  ? SAo*.*  "John,  give  me  my  hat."— Aim«  cor.  •*  What ! 
is  Moscow  in  flames?" — Id.    "0  !  what  happiness  awaits  the  virtuous  I " — Id.  ' 

**Ah,  teeliaday  I  do  what  we  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  pidot,— the  poor  soul  wQI 
die."— £VerR«  or  Et^fiM  eor. ;  also  Kirhham. 

•<  Will  John  return  to-morrow  ?  "-Barrrtt  cor.  "Will  not  John  return  to-morrow  r'—£L 
"  John,  return  to-morrow." — Id,  "  Soldiers,  stand  firm," — Id.  "  If  meo,  which  means  my,  is  aa 
adjective  in  Latin,  why  may  not  my  be  so  oalled  in  EngUsh  i  and  if  my  is  an  adjective,  why  net 
Bmrett'st"—ld. 

"  O  Absalom,  my  son !  "—See  2  Sam,  six,  4.  "  O  star-eyed  Science  I  iriiither  hast  thou  fled  7 " 
—Peiree  cor.  "  why  do  you  tolerate  your  own  inconsistencv,  by  calling  it  Ute  present  tense  }" 
— Id.  "Thus  the  declarative  mode  P- e.,  the  indicative  mooa]  may  be  used  in  aKxiog  a  question; 
as, '  What  man  is  frail  f ' " — Id.  "  XPbat  connexion  has  motive,  wish,  or  supposition,  with  the 
Vam  sv^tmetivet" — Id.  "A  grand  reason,  truly,  for  calling  it  a  golden  key  I  "—Id.  "  What 
'etifflerinjr'  the  man  who  can  say  this,  must  he  enduring  I  "— itf.  "  What  is  Brown's  Bulsinra- 
latfon  to  this  matter  ?  "—Id, 

•  In  Slenr's  Shaknwua,  Tol.  H,  p.  196,  thU  sentniM  U  ezpresMd  aad  pohiM  ttna:  **0,  shame!  whsee  f 
Ikyblaih*"— Ham/«l,  ActlU,8e.4.  This  ti  as  If  tfa*  speaker  nfwit,  "0 !  Ulsasbsmsl  wtaaieiB  Olj  btaiihP 
BachlSBettbsssBssaKmi  for  there  "a*em«"  Is  the  fwsanaMrssssd. 
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■'  AIm  !  how  short  ix  life !  "— i)(iy  ear.    *'  ThoraM,  itudy  yoar  book." — Id.    '*  Who  cm  tell  as 
whotbeyare?" — Saniomcor.    "Lord,  hare  merer  on  mj  bod;  Tor  he  ia  lanatic,  and  soKlf 
▼excd."— See  liatt.  xtu,  15.    •■  0  ye  wild  grores !    O.  where  !■  now  jroor  bloom  ?  " — Fdt<m  em, 
"  0  who  of  man  the  atory  will  unfold  ?  "— Formm  cor. 
"  MethooRht  I  heard  Horatio  say.  To-morrow. 

Go  to — rwill  not  hear  of  it — to-morrow !  **— Coltox, 
"  How  his  eyea  Uogniah !  how  hia  thought*  adore 
That  painted  coat  which  Joaepb  never  wore !  " 

SECTION  Vin.  — THE  CURVES. 

CoBBEcnoNS  uvsEB  SuLs  I. — Of  Pakbnthbsbs. 

"j4flctfA«r  r,  better  written  aa  a  phrase,  v4n(dA«r,]  ia  composed  of  the  indefinite  utideait,  (wUd 
etymoloRically  mcana  ons,)  and  other;  and  denotes  ow  other." — Ilallock  cor. 
*'  Bach  mood  has  its  peculiar  Tense,  Tenaea.  or  Times." — Bueke  ear. 

"  In  some  very  ancient  languages,  (as  the  Hebrew,}  which  hare  been  employed  ehieflv  for  «• 
pressing  plain  sentiments  in  the  plainest  manner,  without  aiming  at  any  elaborate  Icaigth  or  fcar- 
nony  or  periods,  this  pronoun  [the  relative]  occurs  not  so  often."— ifurray  eor, 

"  Before  I  shall  say  those  things,  0  Conscript  Fathers !  about  the  public  affairs,  which  are  ta 
be  spoken  at  thia  time ;  I  shall  lay  before  you,  in  few  words,  the  motives  of  the  jonm^j  ud  the 
nXvnJ'—Srightland  cor. 

'*  Of  well-chose  words  nomt  take  not  care  enough. 

And  think  they  abould  be,  lik*  the  subject,  rough." — Id. 
"  Then,  baring  thowed  his  wounds,  he'd  sit  him  down." — BuBtaHM  car. 

Ukdbr  Bulb  11. — Of  Includbd  Points.  ' 

"  Then  Jael  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and  listened  it  into  the  ground:  (for  he  was  fast 
Bsleep,  and  weary :)  so  he  died."— Scott's  Bible  :  Jv4g«»,  21. 

"  Every  thing  in  the  lUad  hu  manners,  («■  Aristotle  ezpreesea  It,)  that  if,  erery  thing  is  acted 
or  spoken."— Pope  cor. 

"  Those  nouns  that  end  in/ ot/e,  (except  some  few  which  I  shall  mention  preeently,}  (ona 
plurals  by  changing  those  lettera  into  va :  as,  thief,  thiewt;  wife,  wives." — Bucm  cor. 

"Aa requires  M;  (expressing  equality  o/'de^ee:)  thus,  '  Mine  is  as  good  tu  yoara.*  Aa  [re- 
qutres]n);  (expressing  equality  or ^w-c^^orf/on;)  mtu,  Ms  the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.'  So 
UAqnires]  as (with  a  negative  expressing  inequality ;)  as,  '  He  is  not  so  wise  as  his  brother.' 
S0]reqnirei]lA«;  (expressing  a  conseouence;)  as,*'I  am  so  weak  (AatI  cannot  walk.*  *** — Aif- 
lioHM  ear,  "A  captions  question,  sir,  (and  yonrs  is  one,) 

Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none,"— Cnojisr  cor. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 
"  Whaterer  words  the  verb  to  bb  serres  to  unite,  referring  to  the  same  thing,  mast  be  of  the 
same  case:  ($61 1)  aa,  'Alexander  it  ^  student.' " — BuUions  cor.  "  When  the  objective  is  a  rela- 
tive or  [an]  interrogntire,  it  comes  before  the  verb  that  gorems  it:  (}  40,  R.  9:)  Hurray's  6th 
rule  is  unnecessary." — Id.  "  It  ia  generally  improper,  except  in  poetry,  to  omit  the  antecedent 
to  a  relative ;  and  always,  to  omit  a  relative,  when  of  the  nominatire  case." — Id.  '*  In  cvctt  aea- 
tence,  there  must  be  a  verb  and  a  nominative  or  subject,  expressed  or  understood."— /J.  "  Nonna 
and  nronouns,  and  especially  words  denoting  time,  are  often  goremed  by  prepositions  under- 
■tooa;  or  are  used  to  restrict  rerba  or  adjectives,  without  a  goreming  word:  (f  50,  Rem.  6  and 
Rule:)  as,  'He  gave  [to]  me  a  f^tl  account  of  the  affair.^" — Id.  "When  should  ia  used  in 
stead  of  oimA^,  to  express prsi«n<  duty,  (f  20,  4,)  it  may  be  followed  by  the  iveaent;  as,  '  You 
should  study  that  you  may  become  learned.'  " — Id.  "  The  indicative  present  is  frequently  used 
after  the  words  utAm,  tiit,  bsfore,  as  soon  as,  after,  to  express  the  relatire  time  of  a  future  action ; 
U  24, 1, 4  ;)  as,  '  Wbeo  he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome.'  "—Id.  "  The  relatire  is  paiaed  [,  atxord- 
tng  to  BuUknu,']  by  stating  its  gender,  number,  case,  and  antecedent;  (the  gender  and  nnnbcr 
being  always  the  same  as  those  of  the  antecedent ;)  thus,  '  The  boy  who ' — ■  Who '  is  a  relatin 
pronoun,  masculine,  siuBular,  the  nominative;  and  refera  to  'boy'  as  its  antecedent."— /rf. 
"  'Now,  now,  I  seise,  I  clasp  ihy  charms ; 

And  DOW  you  burst,  ah  cruel !  from  my  arma,' — Pope, 
Here  li  an  nnneeeasary  change  from  the  second  peraon  aingular  to  the  tcoimd  jMraoM  plmal. 
Th^text  would  hare  been  better,  thus  :— 

*  Now,  now,  I  seise,  I  clasp  vottr  charms ; 

And  now  you  bnrat,  ah  emet  I  flrom  my  anus.*  " — JbAn  Sum  eor. 

See  LowtA's  Oram.  p.  36 ;  CkurckiiTs,^ 

SECTION  IX.  — ALL  POINTS. 

MIXED  EXAMPLES  CORRECTED. 

"  The  principal  stops  are  the  following :  the  Comma  [,],  the  Semicolon  [;],  the  Colon  [J,  the 
Ffliiod,  or  Full  Stop  [.],  the  Note  of  Interrogation  [?],  the  Note  of  Exclamation  [!],  the  Farea- 

*  tr,  la  eaoh  of  these  Mntanoei,  the  oolon  were  snbstltatsd  fcr  ths  latter  ssmlcolon,  the  carves  nigbt  vsU  I* 

spHTMl.  Lotnh  has  a  rimllar  paaas^,  whieh  (bating  a  needful  variation  of  pUllemsti )  he  poinlad  thus :    m  ,  e» 

•tprMdnga  comparison  of  eiQallty : '  lu  while  M  snow  ; '  as  ,  jo  ,-  eiprsnlag  a  compariMn  •umetlmM  (tfcqiul- 

ttr  ;  '(U  tho  Stan, »  shall  thy  seed  ba;'  that  b,  equal  tu  namber:  bnt"  kc.—Lowtk^t  G>am.  p.  100.  Hvmj, 
yfha  broka  chU  puuce  into  pangraplu,  rstalnvd  ai  flrst  tliMS  MmiooloDS,  bat  afMrwards  changed  then  mtt  n 
colon*.  Of  later  grammariani,  Mwns  retain  ths  fonnw  colon  In  taeh  natoncs  ;  lome,  ths  ItUar  j  and  mm 
Baither.  HIley  points  thus:  "^tJ  requires  at,  ixjirasslnt  e^tuUitjfi  as,  'B*  Is  •<  good  as  sbe.'  " — Huff's  & 
Otmn,  y,  107. 
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thesiar(  )],  and  the  Duh  [ — ]." — BuUtoru  cor.  "  The  modern  ftunctUKtioa  in  Latin  a  the  «am« 
u  In  English.  The  chief  muk«  emplored,  are  the  Comma  [,],  the  Semicolon  [;],  tie  Colon  [:], 
the  Period  [.1.  the  NoU  ojrlntwregation  m,  the  NoU  of  EsduMtloD  M].  the  PwretOketU  [(  }],  «ul 

■*  Plato  reproving  a  young  man  for  playing  at  some  childiah  game,  '  Ton  chide  mo/  tvjt  the 
youth, '  for  a  triflinB  fault.'  '  CuRtom,  replied  the  philosopher,  '  is  no  trifle.'  'And,'  adda  Mam- 
taiffne, '  he  was  in  ue  right ;  for  our  vices  begin  in  infancy.'  "—Borne  cor, 

"A  merchaat  at  sea  aiked  the  skipper  what  death  his  (ktber  ^od.  '  Mr  father/  say*  tbs  skip- 
per, '  my  grandfather,  and  mr  great-grandfather,  were  all  drowned.*  'Well/  replies  the  mer- 
chant, *  and  are  not  you  afrsia  of  being  drowned  too  i '  "—Id. 

"The  use  of  inverted  commas  derives  from  France,  where  one  Ooillemet  wu  the  author  of 
them ;  [and,]  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  improvement,  his  countrymen  call  them  after  hi* 
name,  aniLLjtMBTS/' — Hist.  cor. 

"  This,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  done,  unless  the  word  following  the  passessiTfl  begins  with  « : 
thus,  we  do  not  say, '  the prince'  feather;'  but,  'fkt  prince'*  feather.'" — BuUiom  cor,  "And  this 
^nMmoAXm.Ka.'a,*  the  feather  of  the  prince hut '  prince's  fsatker,'  written  as  one  wtMrd,  [und 
with  both  apostrophe  and  hyphen,]  is  the  name  of  a  plant,  a  species  of  amaranth."— G.  Brown. 

"  Bofithiua  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the  highest  honour  hia  country  could  bestow." 
—IngenoU  cor. ;  also  Murray, 


may  be  used,  [according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,]  when  an  example,  a  quotation,  or  a  speech, 
ia  introduced ;  as,  'Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim :  Know  thyself,' — '  The  Scriptaiei 
give  ui  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in  these  words :  God  ie  mve.  " — BuUiont  cor. 

*'  The  first  word  of  a  quotation  introduced  after  a  colon,  or  of  any  amtence  quoted  in  a  dhreat 
form,  moat  begin  with  a  ca^tal :  as,  ^Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim;  Know  thyself.*-— 
'  Oar  (treat  lawgiver  says,  nhe  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.' " — BuOiome  and  Lemie  cor. ; 
also  Mimvy;  also  Weid.   See  Ltute.  ix,  23. 

"  Tell  me,  in  whose  house  do  you  live  i " — iV.  Butler  cor.  '*  He  that  acts  wisely,  deeervei 
praise. *'  He  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash." — Id.  "  The  antecedent  is  eometimea 
omitted;  as, '  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.'— [SAoA.]  That  i^t'Se  who,'  or, '  The  perian 
who.' " — Id.  "  Thus, '  Whoever  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ; ' — '  Whoever  does  no  good,  does 
harm.*"'— 7dL  "Tbas, 'Whoever  sins,  will  anSBr/  This  means,  that  any  we,  without  exception* 
who  sins,  will  suffer. 

"IiOtters  form  syllables;  syllables, words ;  words,  sentences;  and  sentences,  combined  and 
connected,  form  discourse." — Cooper  eor,  "A  letter  which  forms  a  perfect  sound  when  uttered 
by  itsrtf,  is  called  a  vowel ;  as,  a,  e,  i." — Id.  "A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual,  [or 
or  a  particular  people  or  place] ;  as.  John,  Boston,  Hudson,  Amcriea."— /rf. 

"  Many  men  have  been  capable  of  doing  a  wise  thing ;  more,  a  cunning  thing  i  but  very  few.  a 
generous  thing." — Daeiecor.  "IntheplMeof  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  a  comma  musthe  insertea." 
—Id,  "A  common  noun  unlimited  by  an  article,  is  sometimes  understood  in  its  broadest  accsfh 
tetion:  thus,  *Fi»h»  swim,'  i*  understood  to  mean  aJ/ fishes;  'ifonis  mortal/oii  men."— /A 

"Thus,  those  sounds  formed  principally  by  the  throat, are  called yiia«ra&,-  those  formed  prin- 
cipally by  the  palate,  palatals ;  those  formed  the  teeth,  deiUaU;  those  by  the  lips,  hbiaU;  tmd 
those  by  the  nose,  naiais."'~Davi$  eor. 

"Some  a4)cctives  ue  compared  irregularly:  as,  Good,  better,  best;  Bad,  worse,  wont;  UMe 
let*,  least."— Felton  eor. 

**  Under  the  fourth  head  of  grammar,  therefore,  four  topics  will  be  eonsidared;  tiM.,  FtntoxuA- 
tUXH,  OniHonFT,  FlouBBB,  and  Vbrbipioation." — Hart  cor. 

"  Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death,  are  felt  no  more !  "—Ihleoiter  eor, 

GOOD  ENGLISH  EIGHTLY  POINTED. 

LESSON  L— UNDBB  VARIOUS  RULES. 

"Discoveries  of  such  a  character  are  som^imes  made  in  grammar  alsoi  and  sndi,  too,  on 
often  their  origin  and  their  end." — BuUions  cor. 

"  Tbavsbsb,  niterally.  io  cross.]  To  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has  alleged.  To  truTerse  an 
Indictment,  or  Ae  tihe.  Is  to  deny  it." — Id, 

"  The  Ordinal  numerals  denote  the  order,  or  eueeeteion,  in  which  any  number  of  persons  or 
thlnBB  are  mentioned ;  w,Jtrst,  second,  third,  fourth,  tia."—tiilfy  cor. 

'*  Nouns  have  three  peraons ;  the  First,  Me  Second,  and  the  Third.  The  First  person  is  that 
tMeh  denotes  the  speaker ;  the  Second  it  that  which  denotes  the  pereon  or  thing  spoken  to ;  the 
Third  is  that  which  aemOes  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken  of." — Hart  eor. 

••  Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  Nominative,  the  Possessive,  and  the  Objeetive.  The  rtlatiOHa 
Indicated  by  the  cases  of  a  noun,  imehide  three  dieHmet  ideas ;  via.,  thoso  of  suhjeot,  object,  and 
ownership." — Id. 

"  In  speaking  of  animals  that  are  of  inferior  alse,  or  whose  ses  is  not  knows  or  not  regarded, 
we  ottea  treat  them  as  without  sex :  thus,  we  aav  of  a  oat,  'B  Is  trueherous :  *  of  an  inbnt.  *B  ie 
beautiful;'  of  a  deer,  'fl  was  killed.'"— /<!.  .  *,  ™ 

"When  THIS  and  THAT,  or  TBESBoiufTHOSB,  refer  to  a  preceding  aenlenee;  this  orTHSSB  tm- 
retents  the  latter  member  or  term,amf  THATorTHOSB,  the  former.^' — Churchill  cor. ;  and  Low&i. 

"  The  rearing  of  them  beoame  hia  first  care ;  their  fruit,  his  first  food ;  and  the  marking  o/* their 
kinds,  his  first  knowledge.**— Btrfto*  opr. 

•'After  the  period  need  with  abbreviations,  we  ehouU  employ  other  points,  if  the  construction 
demands  them :  thus,  after  •  Esq./  In  the  Ust  esample,  there  should  be,  besides  the  period,  a 
eOBUtu."— is. 
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**  In  A«  plnnl,  tha  vsrb  Ad«  the  lune^bm  in  all  the  penoM ;  hut  atiU  tiw  prindpl*  is  Stm.  t. 
vndar  Rule  iii,  tut  the  fint  or  Mcood  perun  takes  pneedenee,  b  applicable  to  Tcrta,  ia  jm- 

iag."—Id. 

"  Rei  asd  Tyrannus  are  of  very  different  charaetera.   The  one  rales  hU  people  by  law*  to  vtiA 
tiiey  eonsent ;  the  other,  bjr  hu  absolute  will  and  power :  that  govammtiU  is  called  fraedooi ; 
tyianny."— jjufTay  cor. 

"A  Noan  is  the  name  of  aoT  person,  place,  or  thing,  thai  can  be  known  or  mcatisBcd-.  at. 
George,  London,  America,  goodness,  charity." — See  Btowh'm  InttUuUi,  p.  31. 
"  Etymolosy  treats  of  the  classification  of  words,  their  ratio  as  modiSeatioos,  and  CAevr  Jbi'm- 

tion." — P.  E.  Day  cor. 

"  To  punctuate  correctlr.  impliss  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  meuung  of  words  asi 
phrases,  as  well  as  leith  all  their  corretpondinR  connexions." — W.  Day  cor. 

"All  objects  that  belonn  to  neither  the  male  nor  t/ie  female  kind,  are  said  to  be  of  the  nests 
(Oidflr,  ae^  etrtam  fAi'iys  ptrmmified."'^  WM  cor.  twice. 

*'  The  Analysts  of  the  Sounds  in  the  English  language,  presented  in  the  preceding  atatefnentt, 
it  sufficieatlv  exact  for  the  purpose  in  hand.    Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  tubjert  further,  na 
consult  Dr.  Rush's  admirable  work, '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.'  '* — ^ow^er  ror.  "  No- 
body confounds  the  name  of  to  or  y  with  tfu  souna  of  the  letter,  or  with  iit  phonetic  import," — / ^ 
O^T  This  assertion  is  hardly  true.  Strange  as  such  a  blunder  is,  it  has  actually  oeeacxad.  Sec, 
Oxtht^nq^,  Obs.  6,  on  the  Classes  of  the  LetUrs,  at  p.  143.— O.  B.] 
"  Order  ia  Heav'n'a  firat  law ;  and,  this  coi^eie'i. 
Some  un,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  lesL" — Ptpt. 

LESSOX  II.— rNDEKTARIOUS  BDLE8. 

"F)rom  «d}eetiTee  of  one  syllable,  and  torn*  of  two,  the  comparatlre  is  fanned  by  sddisc  r  or  «f 
to  the  positiTe;  and  the  superlatiTe,  by  adding  at  or  est;  as,  stMsf,  MOMtor,  neaetmt;  oMe,  oi^. 
iAlett'  —BulUoHt  cor. 

"From  monosyllables,  or from  distyllablet  e**ding  vitA  a  vowel  or  the  accent,  the  eompmtiTe  is 
formed  hy  adding  er  or  r  to  the  positiTs ;  and  Ae  superlative,  adding  eetortt:  u.  Call,  tativ, 
ti^ieit;  tmte,  imaer,  teuesf;  holy,  hoiier,  hotiett ;  complete,  eom^et*r,  eompieteit." — Id. 

"  Br  this  method,  the  confusion  and  nnnecessary  labour  oocaaioned  by  studying  graannars.  in 
these  languages,  eonstracted  on  different  principles,  are  SToided ;  the  atud^  of  one  ia  readereu  a 
profitable  introduction  to  the  stady  of  an  other ;  ana  an  opportunity  is  furnished  to  the  M^tan  v 
•tndent,  of  eomparing  the  languages  in  their  grammatical  atcuotore,  and  o/" seeing  at  mee  whcrciB 
they  agree,  and  wherein  they  di1t^."—Id. 

*'  No  larger  portion  should  be  assigned  for  eaeh  recitation,  than  the  elau  cut  msiIt  maater : 
and,  till  theprevioM  kemme  are  mil  barmd,  a  aew^pordon  ehoald  not  be  girea  out,** — ML  "  Tbe 
aoqnisltlons  made  in  erery  new  lesson,  should  be  nested  and  seenred  by  repeated  revisala.** — Jd, 

"The  personal  pronouns  may  be  parsed  briefly  thus ;  '/u  a  pmonal  proooun,  o/(he  firat  jmni, 
tingnlar  nvm&er,  masculine  gettder,  f feminine,  if  the  speaker  is  a  female, )  and  nominative  cum.' 
'Bti  u  a  personal  pronoun,  ^the  third  jwrsoM,  singular  nuin6sr,mascalinejr«t^,'>s'  poaaeaaiie 
ease.'  "—Id. 

"  When  the  male  and  the  female  are  expressed  hy  distinct  terns,  as,  ehepherd,  lilspftci  itoi.  the 
masculine  term  has  also  a  general  meaninfr,  expressing  both  male  and  female;  and  is  alwars  to 
be  used  when  the  office,  occapation,  or  inrofession,  and  not  the  sex,  of  the  indiTidttal,  ia  ^ielly 
to  be  expressed ;  the  feminine  term  used  only  when  the  diwriminatien  of  eez  ia  indis- 
pensably neeeataiT.  Thus,  when  it  la  aakL  •  The  posts  of  this  ooaatrj  an  dislingnirted 
aorreetnesi  of  taaie,'  the  tana  *  poela  *  eleaxly  inelodei  both  male  and  fnaala  writer*  of  poecry.'* 

*•  NonlM  and  pxenoans  eonnected  by  eoitjonotiona,  moat  be  in  the  aante  case."— /wysmaff  ear. 
**yerh8  eenneeted  hjtmd,  or,  or  nor,  mnst  ^sraf/ybein  tbesamemoorf  and  taws;  and,  when  the 
tente  hat  different  form*,  they  mnst  be  in  the  same  form." — Id. 

'*  This  will  habituate  him  to  reflection  *,  exercise  his  jmA/ement  on  the  meaning  of  the  anther; 
and,  without  any  great  effi>rt  on  his  part,  impress  indelibly  on  his  memory  the  rvles  which  he  ta 
required  to  gire.  After  the  exercises  nnder  am  rule  have  been  gone  through,  oprMoMjr  to  the  di- 
fwetran  In  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  SSth,  they  may  he  read  over  again  in  a  corrected  state, 
the  pn^t  making  an  emphasis  on  tbe  correction  made ;  or  they  may  be  pmented  in  writing  at 
'ttw  next  recitation.**— ^Wlionf  cor. 

"Han,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend ; 
And,  hot  for  this,  twre  active  to  no  end." — Pope. 

LESSON  III^UNDER  YABIOUS  RULES. 

"  <  JohnaoB,  the  booksellw  and  stationer,'  indicates  that  book*eiier  and  stofsaasr  are  ienme  be- 
longing to  the  aame  panon ;  *  tbe  bookselter  and  the  atatiour,'  woold  indicate  that  they  brioag 
to  afferent  neraona.*^AittiiMf  eor. 

**Pa*t  is  [eommonly]  an  adjeetive ;  pasted,  the  past  tease  or  perCret  pertieiple  of  the  rab: 
and  they  ought  not  (as  Mey  freouentiy  are}  to  be  confounded  with  eaeh  other."— f<f, 

"  Not  only  the  nature  of  the  taoi^hts  and  sentiments,  but  the  verr  selection  or  arrange msnt 
of  the  woru,  gives  ^i^iab  poeUy  a  eharacter  which  separates  it  widely  ttom  eonunoa  prose." 

"Hen  of  sound,  diaoriminating,  and  philosophical  ninda— caen  prepared  tor  ^wwk  byloor 
study,  patient  inTestieation,  and  extensive  acgnirements— have  Ubourcd  for  ages  teinpr^n  and 

rfect  it  i  and  nothing  is  haxarded  in  aascrting.  that,  should  it  be  aawiaely  abandooed,  it  will 
long  beCeie  an  other,  equal  in  beauty,  stabiK^,  and  usefnlneaa,  wM  be  pwdased  ia  its 
atead." — Id.,  on  the  eomnkon  "  avstsm  of  English  OraBmsT." 
*•  The  artiste  Ms,  wdisothsrhsBd,  Is  masdtomtriet;  and  Is  thstebcstsnaad  Jn/f  I'li.  lis 
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proper  offiee  is,  to  call  tli*  atUation  to  kpartioulu  Indindual  or  cIms,  or  to  *nT  numbwof  indi ; 
maaecordingfy  it  fi  utrd  irilh  aoataof  either  number,  liugulitr  or  plural." — Id. 

"  Hence,  uso,  the  itifinitire  mood,  a  partioiplo  with  ita  adjtmeu,  a.  member  of  a  sentence,  or  % 
whole  proposition,  forming  the  subject  of  duomirae,  or  the  object  of  a  Tetb  or  preposition,  and 
being  the  name  of  an  act  or  circumstance,  u,  in  construction,  regarded  as  a  noun  ;  and  u  usoally 
called,  *  a  BubstantiTo  phrase : '  as,  'To  play,  is  pleasant.' — 'That  ht  it  an  expert  dancer,  is  no  reo- 
•mmendation.' — 'Let  your  motto  be.  Honesty  tttht  heal  policy.'" — Id. 

"  In  accordance  with  his  definition,  Murray  hM  divided  verbs  into  three  classes :  Active,  Pa*> 
Mive,  and  Neuter , — and  included  in  tho  first  olass  trunitiTe  verbs  only ;  and,  in  the  last,  all  verlw 
aaed  iDtransitirely."— /i^. 

'*  Moreover,  as  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  that  of  the  person  spoken  to  it  seldom  expressed, 
(themmotm  I  being  used  for  the  former,  and  Tuou  or  You/or  the  latter,)  a  nonn  ^verymr*^  ia 
the  nrtt  person;  not  often  in  the  second;  and  hardly  ever  in  either,  unless  it  m  a  proper  noun,  or 
m  common  noun  denoting  an  ohjeet  personified." — Id. 

'*  In  using  the  porting  exercises,  it  wilt  save  much  time,  {and  thit  Moving  Is  alUimporimU,')  if  the 
pupil  be  taught  to  say  ali  things  belonging  to  the  noun,  in  the  fewest  words  possible ;  and  to 
say  them  always  in  the  same  order,  ^ter  the  example  abjre." — Id. 

"  In  any  phrase  or  sentence,  the  adjectives  qualifying  a  noun  may  generally  be  found  b^  pre- 
fixing the^hrase,  *  What  kind  of,'  to  the  nouo,  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  as,  ■  What  kind  of 
horse  i '  •  What  kind  of  stone  V  '  What  kind  of  way  ?'  The  word  contalutng  the  answer  to  the 
question,  is  an  adjective." — Id. 

"  In  the  following  exercise,  let  the  pupil  first  point  out  tba  nonns,  and  then  tlw  «ti*ctiTM ; 
and  teil  how  he  knows  them  to  be  euch." — Id. 

"  In  the  foUowiDg  sentcaees,  point  oat  the  improper  eff^uat;  akete  why  Msy  ore  im^pn; 
and  correct  them." — M, 

"SlNOCTLAR.  PluBAL. 

1.  I  am  smitten,  1.  We  are  smitten, 

2.  TboQ  art  smitten,  2.   Tou  are  smitten, 

3.  Ha  is  smitten ;  3.   They  are  smitten."— IffVAfMr. 

CHAPTER  n.— UTTERANCE. 

The  second  chapter  of  Prosody,  treating  of  articulation,  pronunciation,  elocution  and  the  minor 
topics  that  come  under  Utterance,  contains  no  exercises  demanding  correction  in  tlus  Key. 

CHAPTER  III.  —  FIGURES. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Prosody,  the  several  Figures  of  speech  are  explained ;  and,  as  the  illvs- 
baUons  embrace  no  errors  for  correction,  nothing  here  corresponds  to  the  chapter,  but  the  title. 

CHAPTER  IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

PALSB  PROSODY,  OK  ERRORS  OF  METRE,  CORRECTED. 

LESSON  I.— RHYTHM  RESTORED. 
*'  Where  thy  true  treasure  )   Gold  says,  •  Not  in  me.'  "—Toung. 
*'  Canst  thou  grow  sad,  thou  soy'st,  as  earth  grows  bright." — Dana. 
"  It  must  be  so Plato,  thou  reason'rt  well."— CaTO :  Bnjield,  p.  821. 
•*  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed."— Weto's  Gram.,  LaU  Ed.,  p.  SIL 
"  Bapt  into  fnture  times,  the  bard  begun."— Pope.— /6.  p.  165. 

"  Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow }    Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  ofiencef" — Shak.,  Hamlet. 

**  Look  1  in  this  place  ran  Canita'  dagger  through."— i<J.,  /.  Cssor. 
'*  And  when  they  list,  tb^  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Orate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretchml  straw."— jnUon,  ZyewfM. 
*•  Did  not  great  Jnllns  bleed  for/HKNM*  sake  i  "—Dodd  and  Shot.  ear. 
<•  May  I  expreu  f Aee'  wMtan'd  t  «mm  God  Is  light."— JtfWon,  B.  iB,  1. 8. 
*•  Or  hear'ai  thoa  rather  pure  ethereal  stream  ?  "—Id.  B.  iii,  1.  7. 

"  Republics,  kingdoms,  empires,  may  decay ; 
Oreat  princes,  heroes,  aager,  sink  to  nought." — Peiree  or  La- Rue  ear. 

"  Thou  brings,  gay  creature  as  thou  art, 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart." — Hallock  ear. 
"  Know  thm  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 

The  proper  study  of  maokiod  ia  Man."— Pope,  on  Man,  Ep.  ii,  1. 1. 
"  Raised  on  pibutera  high  of  bumiahed  gold."— Dr.  S.  Butler  ear. 
"  Love  in  Adalgiae^  breast  has  fixed  his  sting."— /d. 

"Thirty  days  eocA  have  September,  |  Bating  Febrnaiy  alone, 

April,  June,  and  old  Novemberj  I         Which  has  twenty-eight  In  fine, 

£aeh  of  tiie  nat  Am  tbirty-one,  Till  leap-ycu  giTM  it  twenty-nlnt." 

—Dean  Coleteor, 
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"  Twu  not  the  hme  of  what  he  once  had  been. 
Or  tales  in  reconii  old  and  aanala  seen."— itoiM  Mr. 

"  Aad  Asia  now  and  Afric  are  explored 
For  high-priced  daintiee  and  tAe  citron  board." — Sow  cor. 

"  Who  knom  not  how  the  ttemblinj^  judge  beheld 
The  peaceful  court  with  armid  legiont  fill'd  i " — Itowe  ear. 

"  With  thee  the  Scythian  wilds  we'll  wander  o'er, 
'With  thee  fAe  bnnilng  Libyan  aanda  explore."— AoiMeor. 

*'  Hatty  and  headhmfN  dlfi^nt  path*  they  tread, 

Aa  impuiM  bluid  ana  wild  diatractlon  lead." — Rotoe  eor. 
"  But  Fate  r«a«T'd  kirn  to  perform  its  doom. 

And  be  the  miniatar  of  wrath  to  Rome." — Botoe  eor. 
"  Thua  apoke  the  youth.    When  Cato  thua  expreu'd 

The  aacred  eoaoaeU  of  hia  iomoit  breaat" — Rove  eor. 
"ThaaewsrethermrfmaDncnofthe  man, 

Thia  «a»  th«  atnbbom  eovrae  fa  which  they  ran ; 

The  ftolden  mean  anchanging  to  pursue. 

Constant  to  keep  the  purpot'd  end  in  Tiew."— JIoim  oor. 
"  What  greater  grief  can  on  a  Roman  seiae. 

Than  to  be  foreed  to  lire  on  terms  like  these !  "—Bom*  eor, 
"  He  Tien  the  naked  town  with  joyful  eyea. 

While  from  hia  rage  an  armed  people  fliea."— Aoim  eor. 
*'  For  planka  and  beams,  he  ranges  the  wood. 

And  the  tough  oat  extends  across  the  flood." — Bowe  eor. 
"A  narrow  pass  the  hom^d  mole  divides, 

Karrow  as  that  where  ttrottf  Ew^nu'  tides 

Beat  on  Eubceaa  Chalds'  rocky  sides." — Rom  cor. 
"  No  force,  no  feara  their  hands  unarmfd  bear,"— or, 
*'No  force,  no  ftara  their  handa  nnarm'd  new  bear, 

Bui  look*  of  peaoe  and  gentleneaa  th«y  wear."— RoiMoor. 
**  Th9  ready  waniora  all  aboard  them  ride, 

And  w^t  return  of  the  retiring  tide."— Awe  eor. 
*<  He  aaw  those  troops  that  long  had  faithful  stood, 

Friends  to  hia  cause,  and  enemies  to  good, 

Grown  weary  of  their  chief,  and  tatiaU  with  blood."— iloiM  Mr. 

W»V  or  IBB  XBT. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
TO  PABT  FIRST,  OR  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

In  the  flnt  chapter  of  Port  I,  the  powers  of  the  letters,  or  the  elementary  sonnds  of  the 
Snglish  language,  were  duly  enumerated  and  explained ;  for  these,  as  irell  as  the  letters 
'themselrea,  are  few,  and  may  be  fully  stated  in  few  words :  hut,  since  we  often  express  the 
same  sooiid  in  many  diff^ent  ways,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  give  to  the  same  letter 
Bereral  different  sounds, — nr,  it  may  he,  no  sound  at  all, — any  adequate  account  of  the 
powers  of  the  letters  considered  seTerally  according  to  usage, — that  is,  of  the  sound  or 
•ounda  of  each  letter,  with  its  mute  positions,  as  these  occur  in  practice, — must,  it  was 
thought,  descend  to  a  minuteness  of  detail  not  desirable  in  the  first  chaptered  Orthography, 
for  this  reason,  the  following  particulars  have  been  reserred  to  be  given  here  as  an  Ap- 
pendix, pertaining  to  the  First  Fart  of  this  English  Grammar. 

OBSEBVATIOHa, 

Oss.  I.— A  proper  dlMilmlMtlon  of  tha  different  vowel  MQiuU  b/ tbe  epithet*  moat  coimnonlr  nsed  fbr  tUs 
parpoM,— siieli  ai  long  and  thorl,  broad  and  ilender,  optu  and  tlau,  or  opra  and  tAuf ,— !■  tnado  dlRleult,  ir  not 
unpbMlble,  br  reaion  of  tho  different,  sod  •ometlmea  dlractlr  oontradtctoiy  hdms  In  wblch  certain  ortboeptits 
have  employed  auch  term*.  Wellt  nyt,  "  Vowel  •onnda  are  called  open  or  cloit.  aceonltng  to  the  relatitt  Mitt 
^tlu  opining  through  whkh  the  voice  paues  In  forming  them.  Thu>,  a  \a/a/htr,  and  o  In  nor,  are  called  open 
■oandf.  becauae  (hey  are  formed  br  a  uirff  opninfi  of  Ihe  orKBM  ofsiieecb  ;  wblle  c  In  mf,  and  ■  in  rule,  ars 
called  eloMi  aouDdi,  DecauM  ihe  organi  are  marly  ctoied  In  uttering  ihen\."-~Seliool  Orammar,  13(0,  p.  >1. 
Good  lue  ahould  flx  the  Import  of  wordt.  How  dues  the  panage  here  cited  comport  wltli  thU  hint  of  pope  I 
*'  ThcM,  equal  ayltablei  alone  rciulre, 
Though  qft  the  ear  (he  open  vowels  \Xn."—BtUtt  on  CHIieim,  I.  344. 

Oas.  2.— Walker,  too,  tn  hla  Prlnc|[>Ii  >,  r.-l  and  a-'i,  on  page  l^tli  of  bin  Critical  rronoLiDi:in8  Dictionary,  men- 
Uons  a  almflar  dUtloction  of  rowela,  "  wiikli  arlaea  Itom  m*  difierent  t^ierturet  of  the  month  In  Amitaevant^' 
andaara,  "We  accordingly  And  vowils  iipnominated  by  the  French,  outert  and  ftrmi;  by  the  ItamMi  iMiaa 
ande/NHM;  and  by  the  Envlith  C.}  op'T'i' mid  jAuf.  Bat  whatever  propriety  there  mar  be  In  the  uM  of  OiMS 
term  In  other  lansuaRM,  it  la  certain  On-v  mu''t  be  u»p<1  witli  cnutlon  In  KnglUh  fi>r  A'.ir  i>r  i'<'nfntiriillii»i  them 
yrltb  long  Miiort,  Dr.  Johnson  anil 'itlicr  k^r<ii]ini,irluiis  i-nll  the  a  In/afAn*  llir  '/ <  n  i: :  K-,hnii  ii,,w.  iiuti'L'd, 
dlattniiur>b  it  from  the  iUndtr  a  In  papT ;  l>iii  iioi  (vm  ilie  ln  ond  a  In  italer,  whli  li  ^iiii  uu>ri'  I'r-ii.  L.ii  h  of 
theie  letter*  [the  aeven  vowels]  baa  a  i/iori  Bunod,  whkb  mav  be  called  a  lAuf  huiiiuI  :  imi  ili>'  /uii|/ki>iii)<i.s<  uiitiut 
be  so  properly  denominated  open  aa  more  or  leaafrroad ;  that  [a,  thea  lnf>ap«r,  tlie  i>knder  s'lund  :  llic  <i  In  jallier, 
the  broadlBh  or  middle  souna;  and  the  a  In  voter,  the  broad  aound.  Tne  laiiie  may  be  utmcwi'd  ur  ibe  u.  Thin 
letter  has  three  long  aoundi,  heard  In  moec.  naff,  nor;  wblch  graduate  from  ulender  to  broadlsb,  and  liroud  [.] 
like  [tbose  three  sounds  of]  the  a.  Thr  i  aN.>  in  mine  may  be  called  the  broad  i,  and  that  In  machine  the  Blender 
i;  though  each  of  them  la  equally /oa.; .  innl  ilii'iif:h  tlie^p  vowtl*  ihnt  are  (ons  [,]  may  be  aald  lo  be  more  or 
less  opnt  according  to  the  different  ap<  1 1  irci  i<t  iI.l'  [noulli  lii  funnlnii  tbem,  vet  the  Mhorl  vun  cli  canniit  be  said 
to  be  more  or  leaa  Mhul  i  for  aa  Mhort  al»  nys  iiiiplii^s  shul  (except  in  verse,)  Ihoufih  long  does  not  always  lm|)lj 
«pen.  wamust  be  careful  not  to  confOiiii  Wu;!'? 'imt  open,  and  ciMc  sod  thul,  when  we  »iK-ak  uf  ilie  i|iiatiUtr 
and  qaalltv  of  the  voweb.  The  truth  <>f  It  i:',''  uoiiilnuei  be,  "all  vowels  plihcr  ti>ni>li>ati>  a  avjluiili;.  ur  arc 
nnltea  with  aconsonant.  In  the  flnt  cuio,  ii  the  nocent  be  on  the  ay  liable,  the  vowel  l»/unj7.thiiiii:ii  11  uihv  not  be 
open:  In  the  second  caae,  where  a  ayllabli;  U  tcrmliiateil  by  a  conannaut,  ex<;i'pt  thni  conit»niint  lie  r,  whether 
tne  accent  be  on  the  ayllable  or  not,  the  vowel  has  Itii  iliort  aound,  which,  compared  with  tu  lunj;  i>iie,  m.iy  bo 
calleid  iluU:  but  C<]  a*  no  vowel  can  be  snlil  Ii>  tie  ilml  that  In  not  joined  tu  a  I'liniwnnnt,  all  riiicfU  Ihal  rtnl  lylla- 
iUi  may  Im  said  tu  be  open,  whether  Ihu  ullcjiI  be  mi  thviii  or  iiul."— C''i(.  iVuii.  Itict.,  Skw  York.  IH.'T,  p.  I'J. 

OB9.  3.— These  auggestlon*  of  Walker's,  though  each  In  Itaelf  may  seem  clear  and  plausible,  are,  nndoubiedlyt 
In  aeveral  reapecta,  confused  and  self- contradictory.  Open  and  Unit  are  here  Inconslatenlly  refurrwd  flr«t  to  one 
principle  ofdlsilncilon,  and  then  to  an  Other ;— flnt,  fas  are  "  open  nnA  rlote"  by  Wells.)  to  "ihtrtlatite  tUe 
of  the  opening,'"  or  to  "the  different  aperture*  of  the  mouth;  "  and  then,  In  the  conrlunlon,  to  the  relattte  po- 
iKtott  of  the  vowels  with  reiipcct  to  other  letters.  These  principles  Impruperlv  give  to  each  of  the  contrasted 
epithets  two  verv  different  senses  i  aa,  with  respect  to  aperture,  »ide  and  narrow ;  with  respect  to  position, 
cloied  and  uneloied.  Now.  ttiat  open  mar  mean  micloted,  or  r/o(r  be  put  for  eloied,  ta  not  to  be  questioned ; 
bnt  that  ojien  is  a  good  word  for  unde.  or  that  tlutl  [not  to  aay  elote)  can  well  mean  narrotv,  Is  an  aMumptlon 
hardly  scholarlike.  According  to  Walker,  "  lee  mutt  be  careful  not  lo  conAiund  "  open  with  Umg,  or  iAmI  with 
jAort,  or  c/u««  with  lAuf ;  and  yet.  If  he  hlmaelfdoGs  not,  In  the  verv  paragraph  above  quoted,  confound  them 
all,— doea  not  identify  In  aense.or  fall  to  dintlngulnh.  the  two  words  In  each  of  these  pairs,— I  know  not  who  can 
need  hi*  "  caution."  If  tiiere  are  vowel  sounds  which  graduate  through  several  degree*  of  openncsa  or  broad- 
nesa.  It  would  seem  most  natural  lo  express  these  hy  regularly  comparing  the  epithet  prelbrrod  ;  as.  open,  opener, 
tiprmnti  at  broad,  broadtr,broaAett.  And  again,  If  "all  vowel*  that  end  svllables  mav  l>esald  to  be  open,'* 
then  It  Is  not  true,  that  "  the  long  Mnnds  "  of  a  In  ^wpfr./afAM-,  tM(«r,cannot  beso  "denominated:"  orihat 
to  '*cb1I  thealnftifAerlheopMa,nay,lndeed,dlstingnl*hU mm  tbasleodera  lnp(q>er.'*  Nor,  on  this  priif 
clple,  can  It  be  saH  that  "  the  broad  a  In  tMferIi  still  mora  ape*  ,■  *'  Ibr  this  a  no  more  "  end*  a  ayllable  "  than 
theotbera.  If  any  vowel  sound  is  to  ba  called  ibeepenaonndbecaiiMlhelfltterfndiasyllabla,  or  la  not  ihnt 
by  a  consonant.  It  t*,  undoubtedly,  the  primal  and  mosl  utual  aonud,  as  Iband  In  the  totter  when  accenied,  anl 
not  some  other  ofrare  occurrence. 

Oas.  4  — l>r.  Perlev  say*.  "  It  Is  graatlr  to  be  remttcd  that  Ibe  different  soands  of  a  vowel  should  be  callnd 
by  the  names  long,  tkvrl,  tiender.  and  broad,  wbleh  convey  no  Mea  of  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for  mat  and  not 
areaslong  In  poetryasfflafeandnofe.  The  llr«t  sound  or  a  vowel  [,]  a*  [that  of  •  In] /at«  Cimay  be  calM 
o^m.becaaBeit  Is  the  sound  which  the  vowel  generally  has  when  It  ends  a  ayllable;  the  second  aouad  aa  Ctliat 
of  a  In]  /at,  may  be  called  close,  because  It  Is  ibe  sound  which  the  vowel  gencralLv luH  when  It  la  Joined  with  a 
consonant  following  In  the  same  syllable,  as  fat-tm ;  when  there  are  more  than  two  aoDDda  of  anjr  TOWal  [,] 
they  may  tie  numbered  onward ;  a^  i  far ,<  fall."— Per Ut't  Oram.  p.  T3. 

Obs.  S. —Walker  thought  along  or  abort  vowel  sound  eaaentlal  to  a  long  or  short  quantity  In  any  svUable.  By 
this.  If  ho  was  wrong  In  it,  ras.  In  the  chapter  on  Versification,  I  have  argued  that  he  «aa,)  he  prohablv  dli- 
tnrtNd  more  the  proper  dlitlnctlon  of  quantities,  than  tliat  of  vowel  Moiiai.  As  regards  long  and  ikort,  thera* 
fm.  Pvrley'a  rearetaeemi  to  havecauaa;  but.  In  maUna  the  aame  ohJectlon  to  "  ut»der,aa&  broad,"  ha  re^ 
■oBsiUoBlwlr.  ^olhiaaUiThw  tai^t,  bowBTtr,  UcoliKldai  vltb  thefttllowlng  earlier  laggaUim :  "Itas 
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tcnni  loMff  mnd  Mhorl,  which  ara  often  OMd  to  denote  certtin  Towel  totinils,  belnft  Jilto  n««d,  vltt  adWEmt 
Import,  to  dUUngutih  the  quantltf  of  aj-lUblei.  are  frequcntlr  mUundentood  ;  fur  which  reuon.  bmxt  fcb- 
■titulcd  for  them  the  teimtovm  and  cfoif ;— the  former,  to  denote  the  M>und  usualW  givpn  to  a  tovcI  irh«fl  It 
/onniormiftan  Bccenteitarllablei  ai.  ba,be,  bi,  60,  fro.  6i>;— (he  Utt«T,  to  denoie  the  mhimI  which  the  vwtrd 
mnaooBlT  taktaytbeastoudbgaeomiottant;  at,ab,ei,  il,  ob,uA."~Bi'o«n't  Juttitutet,  p.  S&ft. 

1.   OF  THE  LETTER  A. 

The  TOwel  A  hss  four  sounda  properly  ita  own  ;  they  are  named  by  Tariotia  epith^ : 

1.  The  English,  open,  full,  long,  or  slender  a ,-  as  in  aid,  /ame,  favour,  egteaeitnu. 

2.  The  Prraeh,  close,  curt,  short,  or  stof^ied  a ;  as  in  bat,  batmer,  batmm,  canyiitg. 

3.  The  Italian*  brotdiah,  grave,  or  middle  a ;  as  in  far,  father,  aha,  comma,  motm,  atfa. 

4.  The  Dutch,  German,  Old-Saxon,  or  broad  a;  as  in  wall,  KtuU,  walk,  uximt,  water. 

OB8EBTATIOS8. 

finFi,  1 .  — Poncpnilna  the  numhor  of  sounds  pertaining  to  the  vowel  0,  or  to  cortaln  other  partlcolar  Irttm.  «cl 
1-1 H  1^1  r|,i,.;iil  v  111  rciinrd  tii  ttie  wliole  number  of  tlir  5oiiiuls  which  cun^litute  Uw  oral  elements  of  th»  Encl.*!! 
l,iiii;iLa>:i',  i>Lir  i  ihKad.iiiiil  lIliTinl.  — ihe  (irainTiiiiri^in'*,  orlhcJcpl!^t^,  orihujrraphiTa,  elociillonlsl$,  phom«gTajVn. 
Biid  lc^lcofn'Bphc^'',— are  found  to  have  eiilertaliieJ  and  inculcated  a  Kreit  rarletr  of  opinion*.  In  their  tJCmst 
caiiaUnn,thenuii)ber of  oar  phonlcaleMOienta  varies  from  twenlv'Btx  to  inore  than  fort*.  Well*  mts 'T^m 
•n"«i!w/«rf|pcl«ncatarr  wiiBda."— 4eA«of  Oram,  i  M.  HlaSrstedltioDWH more  podtlTc, and  vtatedlhnn 
at  "/oriv  one."  See  the  lant  and  very  erroneous  paigaeewIilEb  I  hare  cltt-d  nt  the  foot  orpageiW.  InWoRt*- 
ter"*  rnlvpr^nl  nnii  Critical  IHi-tlnnarv.  Ihcrr  appoiir  10  be  nritcrt  scvi-nil  rr  than/wfif-iJitei  but  IknovsA 
whetlKT  I  111-  iiiiilKjr.  iir  Walkor  i-ltlu-r,  Iiei-  uiivm  liero  tf.ild  u<  Imtv  iimiit'  Iih  marked  Mundi  be  coBstdered  to 
be  fevcrullv  Uiil<^r<  iit  rroui  all  uthcrs.  sIhtIiUii  aii<.l  Juiii's  ailmlileil  t\r^i.!'/  ,  „ihl.  Churchill  acknowlrdM.ai 
nndlitpulcd  and  liidlaiiutable,  unlv  ri«cnr^-ii> ;  tliou^ti  he  enumerates,  "  Of  sinipla  vowel  sounda,  htrfrt,  at 
ftiHtift  tfctrtaw."  iStvi  liramniir,  p.  6,)  and  uys,  "  Thn  rnninnint  iniiamiln  thir  Engllah  Ungiiaf  ara  aia^ 
ittm,vrmUiertKenit."-r.  IS. 

OM.  8.— Thai,  while  Pitman.  Coniitork,  and  nthrm.  arc  aniuidiifr  ttiemselve*  with  the  folly  of  biTrnthif  w* 
**rt|oneUti  Alptiabeta,"  or  of  overt  u  mini;  all  orih>>Kr.ii>tiv  I'unihli  '■  a  rlmr.ictor  for  each  of  th«  38  eli'iMl- 
arruiiiida,"  more  or  fewer,  on-'  Itn-  auuli'-t  'iIj-it*  ■  r^  .11.  ..iir  tr.iij.in.ii  .ins  can  fis  on  no  number  ann 
OnlnRe  or  more  conniderable  lluiti  thiriy-vru\  l/.i'  'r/-/i-  >,  ..r  r.'.r  I'l-i/ii ■ :  :  ;ii.i:  -he  finding  of  ttiesc  be  annoniK** 
Wltha"  P/Tfl(//ii,"and  the  adini-.-luii  tlii<l  I'llier  «riti-r-  nlij.  i  i  I.,  u-  man-,  ittt  of  the  IJUCMloBable  noBM. 
Cliiirthiirs  vowel  simntli.  lie  <m  s.  '■  iii^iv  h.-  r..iiiul  111  Hh-  n.-  n,.ril- ;  1    Bate,  3.  Bat,  3.  BoU ;  4.  Bit,^ 

llf^;  fi  Hit ;  7.  liot,  e.  llune,  y,  lU'.m  ;  10.  If/l,  II,  IKill :  l'.',  I.uvcl,/;  11,  II.Kil. .V^l*  Orammar,  p.  6.  to 
till,'  hi'  ^iiUU:  '•  .Miinv  of  tlie  wntvTs  en  iirtlmi'iiv,  |i,.m  ,'ht,  cmiHider  the  ilrM  and  ftourth  of  the  sooDda  atera 
dliilnain-li'  -l  .ulmillv  the  mmv,  tlie  former  ilimTiiit  fniin  the  latter  onlf  by  belnn  lenfthened  In  the  pnaoa- 
cliiliiiii,  I'lu'V  jiU.i  r.'i  kon  Die  seventh  <<ouiii1.  Id  lie  the  (lilrd  AortClwd  i  fhc  twelflb,  the  fllth  abbruned;  aal 
tlir'  eii  n'iiiii.  lb..  Tiiiiih  'li.irtenr-a.  f.iiiie  ei,ii>i.icr  iIil-  lifth  and  sUth  as  (MfcTUK  oulr  In  leostli:  and  noM  t»- 

tuuiii  tlio  aluveuUi  and  ihlrtotnili  as  Identical. "—76- 

Oas.  3.— Now,  tt  la  plain,  that  these  sfit  Identlfl cations,  or  so  many  of  them  an  are  admitted,  must  dlmtoM  br 
■U,  or  by  the  leiu  number  allowed,  the  thirteen  vowel  sounds  enumerated  b,r  this  author.  Br  the  best  aotten- 
tles,  W  Initial,  as  In  "  ITuol,"  Is  reckoned  a  eontonani ;  and.  nf  course,  its  sound  Is  supposed  to  differ  In 
deKree  from  that  of  00  In  "  Boon,"  or  that  of  11  In  *' Bull."— the  ninth  sound  or  the  eleventh  In  the  ttmfaiag 
■erits.  By  Walker,  Murrur,  and  other  popular  writers,  the  sound  of  g  In  "  Lovely  "  la  acconnted  to  b«  emea- 
tlallv  the  Mine  as  that  of  e  in  "  Ue."  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth,  then,  of  this  list,  being  removed, 
and  three  others  added,— namely,  the  a  heard  In  far,  the  i  In  fiie,  and  the  u  in  /iiie,— we  shaU  have  the  /w 
l«en  vmmI  laimd*  which  are  enumerated  by  L.  Murray  and  others,  and  adapted  by  the  aattaor  of  the  prasEnt 

Cm.  4.— Wells aays,  " J  ha* (ir  aonndi:— l.  I<onK;  aa  In  tute.  3.  Orave;  as  In /afA«r.  3.  Broad:  as  la 
/all.  4.  Short;  a*  la  mm.  A.  The  sound  heard  In  eart.kare.  6.  Interaie'lhite  between  a  In  «imand«la.M^.- 
aaingrau,  pau,kraiKh.'*—Sfkoal  Oranmor,  IWO,  p.  SS.  Besides  these  six,  Worcester  recofnlaMaacwtt 
■ound,— ihe^'JoAaewv;  as  In  liar,  rfral."— CAif*.  and  Cril-  Diet.  p.  Ix.  Such  a  in ultl plication  of  the  anl 
Alemenlsof  onrflnrt  vowel,— or.  Indeed,  any  extension  of  them  beyond  four,— appears  to  me  to  be  OBadvlaaHe : 
Iwcausc  It  not  only  makaa  ouraliihahet the  more  defective,  butts  unneceasary,  and  not  sustained  by  oar  beat 
and  roost  popular  orthoeplcal  authorities.  The  sound  of  a  In  Ji'or,  [and  In  mat  too,  if  made  "oisntrr,")  is  a 
borrowed  one,  pertalnlnn  more  property  to  the  letter  a.  In  fras*,  jM*i,and  (fwick,  properly  uttetnl,  Ibea  li 
■saentlally  the  same  as  in  mon.  In  emrt  aad  Aore,  we  hava  the  Orat  found  nt  «,  inade  as  slender  as  tW  r  win 
admit. 

Oaa.  9.— OonoemlnK  hia  fifth  sound  of  «.  Wells  citea  aothoitUes  thu  t  "  Walker,  Webater,  Sbeildaa.  FaHsa 

and  Knlfiht,  Kenrlck,  Jones,  and  Naret,  ulve  a  In  ear*  the  long  soand  of  a,  as  In  lalt.  Page  and  pay  five  II  ths 
sAorf  sound  of  a,  aa  In  mat.  See  Page's  Normal  Chart,  and  Day's  Art  of  Elocution.  Worceatcr  and  Peoy 
make  (he  sound  of  a  In  eare  a  separate  etentent ;  and  this  distinction  b  also  recogiilzod  bv  SiiaseU,  HandevtUa, 
and  Wright.  See  Busseiri  Lessons  In  Knunclation,  Uandevlile's  Elements  of  Beadlnr  arid  Oratoiy.  aail 
WrlRht's  Urthography. "—  WttWt  Srhoot  Orammm'.  p.  M.  Kow  the  (pinion  that  a  In  rorr  nas  Its  long,  ptfeaal 
Bonnd.  and  in  not  properly  "a  separate  element,''  Is  maintained  also  by  Hurra}-,  Uiler,  Bullions.  SootC  and 
Cobb ;  and  la,  undoubtedly,  much  more  prevalent  than  any  other.  It  accords,  too,  with  the  ii  hi  ins  nf  luhasiMi 
To  count  this  a  br  Itself,  scema  loe  much  like  a  distinction  without  a  dlflierence. 

Oaa.  6.— On  his  alxth  sound  of  a.  Wells  remarks  as  fotlowa:  "Uany  persons  pronounce  thk  •  Ineomcttri 
gtvlof  It  elthoT  the  grave  or  the  short  sound.  Perry,  Jones,  If  arcs,  Webster,  and  Day,  rIvc  toa  In  ffWM  tae 
trnva  aouod,  as  In  /alker;  while  Walker,  Jamleson,  and  Buasell,  give  It  the  short  sound,  aa  In  ma».  Bat 
good  speakera  generally  pronounce  a  in  f/rats,  plant,  etc.,  as  a  duilnci  element,  IntennedUte  ttetweca  the 
inave  and  the  short  sound,  "—School  Oram.  p.  M.  He  also  cites  Worcester  and  Smart  to  the  same  effect :  and 
Uilnks.  with  the  latter,  "  There  con  te  ho  Aorm  In  avoiding  iho  censure  of  both  parties  by  thiaimhig  tke  txtrewf 
that  offends  the  taate  of  each."— A.  p  ii.  But  I  say.  that  a  needless  multlplkatlon  of  questionable  vowel 
powers,  dUhcult  to  be  discriminated,  it  "  barm,"  or  a  Ikult  In  teaching ;  and,  where  intelligent  orthoeplsts  dla- 
pnte  whether  words  have  "  the  (rrtnror  the  lAorfaound"  of  a,  how  can  othera,  who  condemn  both  parties 
accentabiy  spilt  the  difference,  and  fbrm  '*  adlsllnct  element "  In  the  Interval?  Worda  are  of  ten  miaprononDced, 
and  the  French  or  close  a  may  be  mistaken  for  tbe  Italian  or  broadlsh  a,  aud  tiee  rerta ;  but,  between  the  two, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  room  for  an  other  dlstlnmulshable  from  both.  lit.  Johnson  says,  (Inaccaratelj  ta- 
deed,)  ",,1  has  three  sounds,  the  slender,  [the]  open,  aiul  ttbe}  broad.  J  slender  Is  (bundin  asosl  woiit.  as/sM, 
*iaa«.  A  open  la  the  a  of  the  Italian,  or  nearly  resembles  It ;  as/aU/r,  ralker,  tmigratmiate,/m»€p,  f  lass.  A 
broaAreeenMcstheaoftlieUenaan:  aa  mil,  itaU,  ealL  ar  The  sAorf  a  approaches  t«  the  «  open,  as  grau."— 
Jdmten't  Grammar,  in  hit  Quarto  /HetiONanr,  p.  1.  Thus  the  aane  word,  gratt,  that  serves  Johnson  for  an  m- 
ample  of  "  the  lAorf  a,"  Is  used  by  Wells  and  WOTcester  to  exemplify  Uie  "n  imtermedtate ;  "  while  of  the 
Doctor's  Ave  Instances  of  what  he  calls  the  "a  open,"  three.  If  not  four,  are  evidently  Bach  as  aeariy  all  readeM 
nowaday!  would  call  close  or  short  t 

Obs.  7.— There  arc  several  grammarians  who  agree  In  ascribing  to  our  first  voweljfsesoands,  but  who  never- 
theless appose  one  an  other  In  making  up  the  five.  Thus,  ac«ordlngto  Hart,  "A  has  Ave  sounds  of  its  owa.  aa 
infklcthre,  far,  fall,  fkt."—Zfar/'i  £.  Otchm.  p.  S6.  Accordliig  to  W.  Allen,  "A  has  Ave  aounds:— Iheloac  et 
alendcT,  as  In  erne ;  tbe  short  or  open,  aa  la  can ;  the  middle,  as  In  arm ;  the  broad,  as  In  af  1 ,-  and  the  bnai 
eoMraeitd,  aa  iamaf  t."— Allen' t  B.  Oram.  f.  6.  P.  Davli  baa  the  aaroe  aounda  la  a  different  order,  tlwa  :  "a 
[ashijmane,  mar,  fall,  mat,  what."— /Jasfi'af.  ffraas.  p.  a.vl.  MenByeaays,  "AhaaaTaBoanda;  an,  1  tkias, 
Sfat,  3fklse,  4lkrm,  S  beg^."— Jfetmrr'i  M.  Oram.  p.  U.  Hare  tba  fifth  ionad li  the  Mventh  of  Votocslfr, 

—the  "Aobican."   

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  A. 

Tb.9  nily  proper  d^htbong  in  which  a  is  pat  first,  is  the  word  ay,  meaning  ye* :  in 
which  a  has  its  rniAMr  sound,  as  in  oA,  and  y  is  like  ^pM  f ,  or  m,  uttand  &Mj—alM 
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Aa,  when  pronoaneed  bs  an  Improper  diphthong,  and  not  u  pertuning  to  two  syllables, 
usually  takes  the  sound  of  chat  n ;  as  in  Baiaam,  Canaan^  laaae.  In  many  words,  as  in 
BadL,  Goaf,  OootA,  tile  disresis  occurs.  In  baa,  the  cry  of  a  sheep,  we  hear  the  Italian 
•ound  of  a;  and,  since  we  hear  it  but  once,  one  a  or  the  other  must  be  silent. 

a  Latin  improper  diphthong,  common  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  generally  has,  ac- 
oording  to  modflm  orthoSpists,  the  sound  of  open  «  or  m  ;  as  in  CSMOTt  mmi^ma,  paan ; — 
■ometimes  that  of  oIms  ot  tiort  «;  as  in  aphttrfU,  diaretia,  tt  emterm.  Some  aathors,  judg- 
ing the  a  of  this  diphthoi^  to  be  needless,  reject  it,  and  write  Cetar,  enigma,  ke. 

Ai,  an  improper  diphthong,  generally  has  the  sound  of  open  or  lonff  a,-  as  in  tait,  avail, 
vainly.  In  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  it  sometimes  preserres  the  first  sound  of  a  ,■  as  in 
ehitbiaint  morttnain :  but  oftener  takes  the  sound  of  elot«  or  thort  i ;  as  in  certain,  mrtain, 
tnoHtUain,  villain.  In  laid,  taith,  again,  and  Offoinat,  it  takes  the  sound  of  cA>m  or  thort  0; 
and  in  the  name  Britain,  that  of  cAms  or  thort  u. 

Aot  an  improper  diphthong,  occurs  in  the  word  gaol,  now  irequently  written  aa  it  is  pro- 
noonised, >»/;  also  in  gaoler,  which  may  be  written  jti^ ;  and  In  the  compounds  of  ffool  : 
and,  again,  it  Is  found  in  the  adjectire  extraordinarif,  and  its  derivatires,  in  which,  according 
to  nearly  all  our  orthoepists,  the  a  i&  silent.   The  name  Pharaoh,  is  pronounced  Fa'rb. 

Au,  an  improper  diphthong,  is  generally  sounded  like  broad  a ;  as  in  caute,  caught,  ap- 
plauae.  Ilefore  n  and  an  other  consonant,  it  usually  has  the  sound  of  grave  or  middle  a ; 
as  in  aunt,  Jiaunt,  gaunt,  lawich,  laundry.  So  in  laugh,  laughter,  and  their  derivatiTeii 
Gauge  and  gauger  are  pronounced  gaga  and  gager,  and  sometimes  written  so. 
Av>t  An  improper  diphthong,  ia  always  sounded  like  broad  a ;  as  in  draw,  drawn,  dravil. 
Ay,  an  improper  diphthong,  like  at,  has  usually  the  sound  of  open  or  long  a  ;  as  in  day, 
pajff  May :  m  tagtt  and  layt,  it  baa  the  sound  of  doae  or  ihort  e. 


Awe  is  sounded  au,  like  broad  a.  Aye,  an  adverb  signifying  alwayi,  bas  the  sound  of  open 
or  long  a  only ;  being  different,  both  in  sound  and  in  spelling,  &om  the  adverb  ay,  yes, 
with  which  it  is  often  carelessly  confounded.  The  distinction  is  maintained  by  Johnson, 
Walker,  Todd,  Chalmers,  Jones,  Cobb,  Maunder,  Bolles.  and  others ;  but  Webster  aad 
"Woteester  give  it  up,  and  wiite  "  ay,  or  aife,"  each  lonnded  oA-as,  fbr  tiie  affirmation,  and 
**  (^*"  sounded  d,  for  t^e  adverb  of  time :  Ainsworth,  on  the  omitrary,  has  ay  only,  for 
^ther  sens^  and  does  not  note  the  pronunciation. 


The  consonant  B  has  but  one  sound ;  as  in  boy,  robber,  cub.  B  is  silent  before  t  or  after 
m  in  the  same  syllaUe ;  as  in  dsM,  dibtOTt  doubt,  dtunbt  fami,  tdimbf  tomb.  It  is  heard  ixk, 
niUile,  flue ;  but  not  in  mUA,  ennning. 


The  consonant  C  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  them  peculiar  to  this  letter;  the  one  hardt 
like  that  of  k,  the  other  $ofl,  or  rather  hiaaing,  like  that  of  a.  C  before  a,  o,  u,  i,  r,  ^,  or 
when  it  ends  a  syllable,  is  generally  hard,  like  A;  as  in  con,  come,  curb,  elay,  crab,  act,  ac- 
tion, accent,  Jtaccid.    C  bdbre  «,  j,  or  y,  is  always  soft,  like  *  ;  n  ia  cent,  civil,  decency,  add. 

In  %  few  words,  e  takes  the  JIat  sound  of  1,  like  that  of  z  ;  as  in  discern,  tuffice,  taerijce, 
eice,  C  before  ea,  ia,  ie,  io,  or  eou,  when  the  accent  precedes,  sounds  like  ah;  as  in  oceattt 
apecial,  tpeciea,  gracioua,  cetaceoua.  C  is  silent  in  oca",  ezarina,  vieiuala,  in^et,  muscfe,  cor- 
puacle,  and  the  second  syllable  of  Connecticut. 

Ch  ia  generally  sounded  like  tch,  or  Uh,  which  is  the  same  to  the  ear ;  as  in  church,  cAorm, 
ehiid.  Sut,  in  words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  it  has  the  sound  of  A as  in  ehar~ 
acteTf  aeheme,  eatechiae,  ehorua,  ehoir,  chyle,  patriarek,  drachma,  magna  charta :  except  in 
ekart,  barter,  charity.  Ch,  in  words  derived  from  the  French,  takes  the  aomid  of  «A  ;  as  in 
ehaiae,  machine.  In  Hebrew  words  or  names,  in  general,  oA  soimds  like  i  ;  as  in  Chebar, 
Sirach,  Enoch :  but  in  Rachel,  cherub,  and  cherubim,  we  have  Anglicized  the  sound  by  ut- 
tering it  as  tch.   Loch,  a  Scottish  word,  sometimes  also  a  medic^  term,  is  heard  Mlok. 

"Arch,  before  a  vowel,  ia  pronounced  ark ;  as  in  archivea,  archangel,  archipelago .-  except 
in  arched,  archer,  archery,  archenemy.  Before  a  consonant,  it  is  pronounced  artch ;  as  in  arcA- 
hiahop,  archduke,  arcl^fiend." — See  W.  Allen' t  Gram.  p.  10.  Ch  is  silent  in  aohiam,  yacht,  and 
drachm.  In  tehedule,  some  utter  it  aa  ;  others,  as  jA  ;  and  many  make  it  mute  :  I  like  the 
ftnt  practice. 


The  general  sound  of  the  consonant  D,  is  that  which  is  heard  in  dog,  eddy,  did,  D,  in 
the  termination  ed,  preceded  by  a  sharp  consonant,  takes  thp  sound  of  t,  when  the  e  is 
suppressed  or  unheard :  as  in  faced,  atufftd,  cracked,  tripped,  paaaed;  pronounced /tufff,  atuA, 
eraet,  tript,  paat.  D  before  ia,  ie,  io,  or  eou,  when  the  accent  precedes,  generally  sound*  like 
>;  M  in  Jn^oit,  aoU^,  teHouaf  Aidmu.    80  in  verdure,  wnftmia,  tdtmtion. 


TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  A. 


II.   OF  THE  LETTER  B. 


m.    OF  THE  LETTER  C. 
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y.   OF  THE  LETTER  E. 

.The  Towel  E  has  two  ■oundi  properly  its  own, — and  I  incline  to  think,  tArmr— 

1.  The  open,  long,  full,  or  primal  a;  as  in  m«,  mere,  menial,  mehdioue. 

2.  The  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  «;  as  in  men,  meny,  ebtmy,  ttrmfitA. 

S.  The  obscure  or  bint  •.-as  in  ofiwh^an'Hh  ihov^  aUe.  Ima  thiid  aoiuMl  is  wemAg 
perceptible,  and  barely  sufficient  to  articulate  the  consonant  and  form  a  ayllable. 

E^nai  is  mute,  and  belongs  to  the  syllable  formed  by  the  preceding  vowel  or  diphtkaac ; 
as  in  age,  eve,  ice,  ore.  Except — 1.  Xn  the  words,  be,  Ac,  me,  tee,  the,  in  which  it  has  us 
open  sound ;  and  the  article  the,  wherein  it  is  open  before  a  vowel,  and  obvcure  before  a 
cooftonant.  2.  In  Greek  and  Latin  words,  in  which  it  has  its  open  sound,  and  forms  a 
distincc  syllable,  or  the  basis  of  one;  as  in  Penelope,  Paeip/uu,  Cj/emee,  Garyaphie,  Areimei, 
t^xutrophe,  calaitrophe,  simile,  extempore,  epitome.  3.  In  the  terminations  ere,  yrt,  tre,  at 
which  it  has  the  sound  of  doee  or  eurt  u,  heard  before  the  r as  in  acre,  meagre,  emtre. 

Hate*,  after  a  single  consonant  or  aftn  H  ot  th,  generally  presetres  the  open  or  long 
sound  of  the  preceding  Towel;  n  in.  eaae,  here,  pine,  tone,  ttme,  ihjpn*t  teste,  waste,  laiie, 
dotkt:  ezo^t  in  syllables  unaccented ;  aain^elartof  jwniAi*,-— ^udina&wnuDB^lla- 
blM  ;  as  haitf  art,  uivre,  gonot  ekone,  one,  done,  five,  Uve,  tAove,  hve, 

DIPHTHONOS  BEQINNINQ  WITH  E. 
E  before  an  otber  vowel,  in  general,  either  fbrms  with  it  an  improper  diphthong,  or  dss 
belongs  to  a  separate  syllaUe.   We  do  not  hear  both  vowels  in  one  ayllule,  except  pei^ 
haps  in     or  e». 

Ea,  an  improper  diphthong,  mostly  sounds  like  open  or  long  e;  as  in  ear,  fear,  tea :  fre- 
quently, like  cloie  or  eurt  e;  as  in  head,  health,  leather :  sometimes,  like  open  or  long  o as  is 
Mteak,  bair,forawear :  rarely,  like  middle  a;  as  in  heart,  hearth,  hearken.  Ea  in  an  unaccent- 
ed ayllable,  sounds  like  doie  or  curt  u;  as  in  oengeance,  pageant. 

Ee,  an  improper  diphthong,  mostly  sounds  like  one  i^pni  or  long  e;  as  in  eel,  ekeep,  tree, 
iruttee,  referee.  The  contractions  e'er  and  ne'er,  are  pronounced  air  end  nmr,  and  not  like 
ear  and  near.  Een,  however,  preserves  the  sound  of  19m  e.  Been  is  most  commonly  heard 
with  the  curt  sound  of  1,  bin. 

Ei,  an  improper  diphthong,  mostly  sounds  like  the  primal  or  long  n ;  as  in  reign,  veil :  fre- 
quently, like  open  or  long  « ;  as  in  deceit,  either,  neither,  seize :  sometimes,  like  open  or  keig  i ; 
as  in  height,  aleighi,  heigh-ho :  often,  in  unaccented  syllables,  like  eloee  or  curt «  ;  as  in  Jw- 
*ign,forfeU,  lur/eit,  tovereign :  rarely,  like  dote  e ;  as  in  hei/er,  nonpareil. 

Eo,  an  improper  dijdiUiong,  in  people,  sounds  like  open  or  bmg  e ;  in  leopard  muAJeopardg, 
like  dieiw  or  «ur(  « ;  in  yeoman,  according  to  the  best  usage,  like  epenor  bmgo;  in  George, 
Georgia,  georgic,  like  doie  o ;  in  dungeon,  puncheon,  sturgeon,  Ire.,  like  deye  u,  laftof,  am 
its  derivatives,  the  dose  or  short  sound  of  «  is  most  fashionable;  but  some  prefer  the  long 
sound  of  9;  and  some  write  the  word  "^ef."  Feod,  feo^,  feodarg,  vaA.  feodaiorg,  are  now 
commonly  written  as  they  are  pronounced,/«wi,/eurfaJ,_/et«fary,/«Watory. 

Eu  and  ev>  are  sounded  alike,  and  almost  always  with  the  diphthong  aound  of  open  a 
long  u;  as  in  feud,  devce,  jewel,  dew,  few,  new.  These  diphthongs,  when  initial,  sound  like 
yu.  Nouns  beginning  with  this  sound,  require  the  article  a,  and  not  an,  before  them;  as, 
A.  JEuropean.  a  ewer.  After  r  or  rh,  eu  and  ew  are  commonly  sounded  like  oe ;  as  in  drew, 
grew,  urtne,  rheumatism.  In  sew  and  Shrewsburg,  ew  sounds  like  open  o :  Worcester,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  sound  of  00  in  the  latter  word.  Shew  and  strew,  having  the  same  meaning 
as  show  and  straw,  are  nomctimcs,  by  sameness  of  pronunciation,  made  to  be  the  aame 
words ;  and  sometimes  diatinguiiihed  as  different  words,  by  taking  the  sounds  thu  and  ttroo. 

Ey,  accented,  has  the  sound  of  open  or  long  a;  as  in  beg,  prey,  lureey :  unaccented,  it  has 
the  sound  of  t^wn  e as  in  alley,  valley,  money.    Key  and  ley  are  pronounced,  kee,  lee. 

TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  E. 
Eau,  a  French  triphthong,  sounds  like  open  o ;  as  in  beau,  fiamham,  portmemtaetu,  hmeau : 
except  in  beauty,  and  its  compounds,  in  wnieh  it  is  pronounced  like  epen  «,  as  if  the  word 
were  written  butg. 

Eou  is  a  eombination  of  vowels  aometimes  heard  in  one  syllable,  especially  after  e  or  ;  ; 
as  in  cruf-la-eoouf ,  gor-geotu.  Walker,  in  bis  Kbyming  Dictionary,  gives  one  hundred  and 
twenty  words  ending  in  eous,  in  all  of  which  he  separates  these  vowels  ;  as  in  ex-tra-ne-cmt. 
And  why,  in  his  Pronouncing  DioUonary,  he  gave  us  several  such  anomalies  aafa-ha-ee- 
ous  in  four  syllables  and  her-ba-ceous  in  three,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  The  best  ntle  is  this: 
after  e  or  g,  unite  these  vowels ;  after  the  other  consonants,  separate  them. 

Ewe  is  a  triphthong  having  the  sound  of  yu,  and  forming  a  word.  'Ihe  vulgar  pronunci- 
ation yoe  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Eye  ia  an  improper  triphthong  which  alao  fimss  a  word,  and  is  pronounced  like  open  i,  <a 
the  pronoun/. 

VL  OF  THE  LETTER  7. 
The  consonant  Fhu  one  unvaried  aound,  which  is  heard  in^,  e^irt,  etaff:  except  rf, 
which,  when  tim|de,  is  pronounced  ot. 
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Vn.   OF  THE  LETTES  G. 

"Xlie  coiuonaat  G  hu  two  sounds ; — the  one  hard,  guttuTRl,  and  peculiar  to  this  letter ; 
ti».c  other  to/2,  like  that  oO*.  G  before  a,o,u,l,r,ot  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  hard ;  as  in 
gfttwns,  gone,  guU,  glory,  grace,  log,  bog :  except  in  goal,  G  before  «,  t,  or  y,  is  soft ;  as  in 
^«m,  ginger,  elegy.  Except — 1.  In  get,  give,  gewgav.  Jlnger,  and  •  few  other  words.  2. 
^?V^en  a  syllable  is  added  to  a  word  end^f;  in  g :  ai,  long,  Itmger;  fog,  foggy, 

O  is  silent  before  m  or  n  in  the  same  ayilable ;  in  phlegm,  apothegm,  gnate,  detign,  O, 
"Wlken  ailent,  usually  len^hens  the  preceding  Towel ;  as  in  reeign,  impregnf  impugn, 

Gh  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  the  sound  of  y  hard;  as  in  ghattly,  gharkin,  GhibeBine, 
ffHo»t,  ghoul,  ghyll :  in  other  situations,  it  is  generally  ^ent ;  as  in  high,  mighty,  plough, 
btruffh,  though,  throught^ht.  night,  bought,    Gh  final  sometimes  sounds  like  /;  as  in  laugh, 
rmtgh,  tough;  and  sometimes,  like  g  hard;  as  in  burgh.   In  hough,  lough,  though,  it  sounds 
k,  or  ds:  thus,  hodtt  lodt,  thock. 

'   VIII.    OF  THE  LETTER  H. 
The  sound  of  the  consonant  H,  (though  articulate  and  audible  when  properly  uttered,) 
is  little  more  than  an  aspirate  breathing.   It  is  heard  in  hat,  hit,  hot,  hut,  aMere, 

M  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  always  sounded ;  except  in  heir,  kerb,  Aonsaf,  Aoaour, 
tbompiteU,  hauler,  hour,  humble,  humour,  with  thrir  corapouuas  and  deriTatiTea.  H  after  r,  la 
always  nlent ;  as  in  rhaptody,  rhetoric,  rheum,  rkubarh.  H  final,  immediately  ibllowing  ■ 
Tovel,  is  always  silent ;  as  in  ah,  Sarah,  Nineveh,  ShUoh. 

IX.  OF  THE  LETTER  L 

The  TOwel  /  has  three  sounds,  each  very  common  to  it,  and  perhaps  properly  its  own 

1.  Hie  open,  long,  full,  or  primal  t ;  a»  in  life,  Jlne,Jlnal,  time,  bind,  child,  ei^  pint,  retign. 
This  is  a  diphthongal  sound,  equivalent  to  the  sounds  of  middle  a  and  open  e  quickly  united. 

2.  The  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  i as  in  ink,  limit,  di^ure,  mimicking. 

3.  The  feeble,  faint,  or  slender  i,  acccntless ;  as  in  diveU,  doctrinal,  diveraitg. 

This  third  sound  is  equivBlent  to  that  of  open  e,  or  m,  uttered  feebly.  /  generally  has 
this  sound  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable :  except  at  the  end  of  Latin 
words,  or  of  ancient  names,  where  it  is  open  or  loi^ ;  as  in  literati,  AVoti,  Eli,  Levi. 

In  some  words,  (principally  from  other  modem  languages.)  i  has  the  full  sound  of  cpen 
e,  under  the  accent ;  as  in  Porto  Rico,  machine,  magazine,  antique,  thire. 

Accented  i  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  its  open  or  primsj  sound  ;  and  the  vowels  belong  to 
separate  syllables ;  as  in  pliant,  diet,  satiety,  violet,  pious.  Unaccented  ifiollowed  hf  avowelf 
luia  its  fseble  sound ;  as  in  expiate,  abetment,  various,  abstemtotu, 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  I. 

/,  in  the  situation  last  described,  readily  coalesces  with  the  vowel  which  follows,  and  is 
often  sunk  into  the  same  syllable,  forming  a  proper  diphthong ;  as  in  fustian,  quotient,  ques~ 
tion.  The  terminations  don,  sion,  and  tion,  are  generally  pronounced  ahun ;  and  cious  and 
tious  are  pronounced  thus. 

le  is  commonly  an  improper  diphthong.  le  in  die,  hie,  lie,  pie,  tie,  vie,  and  their  derivatives, 
has  the  sound  of  open  i.  le  in  words  from  the  French,  (as  cap-a-pie,  ecurie,  grenadier,  siege, 
bier,')  has  the  sound  of  open  e.  So,  generally,  in  the  middle  of  English  roots ;  as  in  chief, 
gri^,  thief;  but,  in  tien,  it  has  the  sound  fk  dose  ox  thort  i.  lafr^nd,  and  its  derivatives 
m  compounds,  it  takes  the  sound  of  dote  «. 

TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  J. 

The  triphthongs  ieu  and  iew  both  sound  like  open  or  lot^  u;  as  in  lieu,  adieu,  view. 

The  three  vowels  Ant,  in  the  termination  (out,  often  foil  bito  one  syllable,  and  form  a 
triphthong.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fbrty-flve  words  of  this  ending ;  and  more  than 
two  hundred  derivadves  from  them.  Walker  has  several  puzzling  inconsistenciea  in  their 
|ff  onuncidtion ;  such  Bafai-tid-i-ous»ndper-Jld-ious,am-ta'gi-oust.Tidtae'ri-le-gious.  After 
e,  g,  t,  or  x,  these  vowels  should  coalesce ;  as  in  gra-eious,  re-U-gioas,  vex-a-tiout,  ob-nox-iout, 
and  about  two  hundred  other  words.  After  the  other  consonants,  let  them  form  two  sylla- 
bles ;  (except  when  there  is  a  synseresis  in  poetry ;)  as  in  du-bi-ous,  o-di-ous,  va-ri-ous,  en- 
vi-oat. 

X.  OF  THE  LETTER  J. 

The  consonant  J,  the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  has  invariably  the  sound  of 
soft  g,  like  the  g  in  giant,  which  some  say  is  equivalent  to  the  complex  sound  dzh  ;  OM,  Jadst 
Jtt,^,  Jog,  justice,  Joed,  pr^udice. 

XI.   OP  THE  LETTER  K. 

The  consonant  K,  not  silent,  has  uniformly  the  sound  of  e  hard ;  and  oecur*  where  e 
irould  have  its  soft  sound :  as  in        looking,  kind,  smoky. 

K  befbre  n  is  silent ;  as  in  knave,  know,  knudde.  In  stead  ttf  doubling  e  Jinal,  we  write 
eft ;  as  in  lade,  lock,  luck,  atfaeh.  Txk  English  words,  k  is  never  donbled,  thm^h  two  Kays 
nay  come  together  in  certain  cdmpoundsi  nisi.bridtkihn,jsxJiknifs.  Two  Ei^,  belonging 
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to  different  flyllablcB,  also  stand  together  in  afew  Sciipturenames;  asia  AUttb^BaiAaiJemr,  \ 
Bukki,  Bukkiah.  Babaikuk,  Hakkoz,  Udxih,  8ukkiiv%s.    C  before  k,  though  it  does  notilwiyi 

double  the  sound  which  eta  kin  such  a  situation  most  represent  always  ahuta  or  ilunteaa  | 

the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  rack,  ipeck,frttkie,  eodcle,  tmeked.  I 

Xn.  OF  THB  LETTER  L. 

The  consonant  L,  the  plainest  of  the  semirowels,  has  a  soft,  liquid  sound  ;  as  in  &«,  1 
nil/,  roU,foUou>.    L  la  sometimes  sUent ;  as  in  Holma,  alma,  almond,  calm^  cAott.  tcaik, 
half,  could,  would,  thoutd.    L,  too,  is  frequently  doubled  where  it  is  heard  but  once ;  is  m 
hi&tJuU,  traveUed:  and  any  letter  that  is  vnritten  twice,  and  not  twice  sounded,  must  then 
be  once  mute ;  as  the  last  in  baa,  M,  add,  tee,  etaff,  egg,  aJA,  inn,  ooo»  err,  leu,  biia, 

Xm.   OF  THE  LETTER  H. 

The  consonant  Jf  is  a  semiTOwel  and  a  liquid,  capable  of  an  andiUe,  humming  Kraod 
through  the  nose,  when  the  mouth  is  dosed.  It  is  heard  in  meg>,  mvrmtir,  wtammom.  In 
the  old  words,  eompt,  aeeompt,  eomptroOer,  (foteomi,  tumait,  eontro^t)  the  m  uaonndadaa 
n,   Jf  before  n,  at  ^  beginning  of  a  w<nd,  is  silent ;  as  in  Mtuuon,  Mnemoej/tte,  mittmmia- 

XIV.  OF  THE  LETTER  N. 

The  consonant  N,  which  is  also  a  semirowel  and  a  liquid,  has  two  sounds  ; — the  first,  the 
pure  and  natural  sound  of  n ;  as  in  nun,  banner,  cannon  ,■ — the  second,  the  ringing  sound  of 
ny,  heard  before  certain  gutturals ;  as  in  think,  mangle,  conquer,  amgreu,  amging,  tttimidmgt 
Cen'chrea.  The  latter  sound  should  be  car^uUy  pieserred  in  all  wvrds  endingin  w^.  and 
in  such  others  as  require  it.  The  sounding  of  the  syllable  as  if  it  were  m,  is  a  tuI- 
nrism  in  utterance ;  and  the  writing  of  it  so,  ist  *>  it  would  seem  by  the  usage  of  Bmui  a 
Bcotticina. 

NJImU  lareceded  by  m,  is  silent ;  as  in  J^ntm,  eolemn,  eolumm,  daiim>  comlnMH,  aiifuw. 
But  this  »  beooraea  aitdiUe  in  an  additiimal  syUabla ;  as  in  awlmimai,  epndtmmaUe,  immmiuf 

XV.  OF  THE  LETTER  O. 

The  Towd  O  has  three  different  sounds,  which  are  properly  its  own  : — 

1.  The  open,  full,  primal,  or  long  o ;  as  in  no,  note,  opiate,  opacity,  Roman, 

2.  The  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  o ;  as  in  not,  nor,  torrid,  dollar,  fond.'e. 

3.  The  slender  or  narrow  o,  like  oo;  as  in  prove,  mon,  who,  to,  do,  tomb. 

0,  in  many  words,  sounds  like  dote  or  curt  ti ,-  as  in  lote,  thoce,  eon,  come,  nothimg,  dbri, 
tUttirneg,  gaiUM,  dragon,  eomJU,  eomfort,  eohraiion^  Om  is  iwononncedtmn;  and  ones;  meice. 
In  the  termination  m  immediately  after  the  aoeent*  o  is  often  sunk  into  m  sovnd  aearo^ 
paioeptible,  like  that  of  oAseure  « ;  as  in  mown,  perion,  letaotu 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  O. 

Oa,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  the  sound  of  open  or  long  o;  as  in  hoot,  coal,  roach,  votd, 
cttaeticite :  except  in  broad  and  groai,  which  have  the  sound  of  broad  a. 

Oe,  an  improper  diphthong,  when  Jlnal,  has  the  sound  of  open  or  long  a;  as  in  doe,  f»e, 
throe :  except  in  canoe,  thoe,  pronounced  canoo,  skoo.  <E,  a  Latin  diphOiong,  gmeraUy 
Bounds  like  open  e;  as  in  Antatci,  fcetue :  sometimes,  like  cfoM  or  curt « ;  as  in fatid,fa^cide. 
But  the  English  voxAfltid  is  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  written  without  the  o. 

Oi  is  generally  aproper  diphthong,  uniting  the  sound  oidoeeo  ot  broad  a,  and  that  of  open  «  ; 
sa  in  boil,  coil,  eoU,  r^iee.  But  the  vowels,  when  they  appear  together,  sometimesbelong 
to  separate  syllables ;  as  in  Stoic,  Stoicism.  Oi  unaccented,  sometimes  has  the  Bound  of 
dote  or  cmi  i;  as  in  atfoirdupoit,  connoitteur,  toriaite. 

Oo,  on  improper  diphthong,  generally  has  the  slender  sound  of  o ;  as  in  coo,  too,  mo,  fool, 
room.  It  has,  in  some  words,  a  shorter  or  closer  sound,  (like  that  of  u  in  bull,)  as  in  foot, 
good,  wood,  stood,  wool ; — that  of  do$e  u,  in  blood  and  ^ood  ; — and  that  of  open  o,  in  door  and 
Jloor.    DerivativeB  from  any  of  these,  sound  as  their  primitives. 

Ou  is  generally  a  proper  diphthong,  uniting  the  sound  oidoie  or  curt  o,  and  that  of  «  as 
heard  in  biUl, — or  u  sounded  as  oo ;  as  in  hound,  finmd,  tound,  mmoe,  thou.  Om  is  also,  in  ocf^ 
tidn  instances,  an  improper  diphthong ;  and,  as  aneh,  it  has  ttx  different  sounds (I.) 
That  of  doMOTcurt  u;  as  in  rough,  tough,  young,  Jhwrith.  (2.)  That  of  broad  m;  as  in 
*  ought,  bought,  thought.  (3.)  That  of  open  or  long  o ,-  as  in  oouri,  dough,  four,  though.  (4.) 
That  of  dote  or  curt  o as  in  cough,  trwtgh,  lough,  though :  which  are,  I  beliere,  the  only  ex- 
amples. (5.)  That  of  tiender  o,  ot  oo ;  as  in  sotfPt  you,  thrm^.  (6.)  That  of «  in  bull,  or  ef 
CO  shortened ;  only  in  would,  could,  thould. 

Ow  generally  sounds  liks  the  proper  diphthong  ou, — or  like  a  union  of  thort  o  with  oe; 
as  in  brown,  down/,  now,  thower :  but  it  is  often  an  improper  diphthong,  having  only  the 
sound  of  ^fMH  orlm^o;  as  in  i»ow,tA«a,  sIoib. 

Oy  is  a  proper  di^thonf^  equivalent  in  aouid  to  oi;  as  in  joy,  fay,  «yi<er. 
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TEIPHTHbNQS  BEGINNING  WITH  O. 

<Eu  is  a  JVench  triphthong,  prooonnced  in  English  as  oo,  and  occnmng  in  the  word  tna- 
nteuv^e,  with,  its  several  derivatiTes.  Ove  is  an  improper  triphthong,  and  an  Ttng^i«h  word, 
in  which,  the  o  only  is  heard,  and  heard  always  with  its  long  or  open  soond. 

XTL  OF  THE  LETTER  P. 

The  ctmsonantP,  when  not  written  before  A,  has  oonimonly  one  pectdiarKHind;  which  is 
heard  in  pm,  pine,  tvp,  supper.  The  word  cupbiMrd  is  usually  pronounced  kubbttrd.  P,  writ* 
ten  with  an  audible  consonant,  is  sometimes  itself  silent ;  as  m.piaim,pmiiter,piemdograpAg, 
prycholoffy,  ptamtigan,  ptyalitm,  receipt,  corp$. 

Ph  generally  soonds  like as  in  pkUoaophy.  In  Stephen  and  nepkeuy,  ph  has  the  sound 
of  0.  The  A  after  p,  is  silent  in  diphUumg,  triphtkomg,  ncyAtAo,  tiplUJU^mue  ;  and  both  the  p 
and  tlie  A  are  silent  in  ^opAtJuffm,  phihuU,  pithuieal.  Fxom  the  last  tluee  vtwdi,  ph  il 
sometimes  dropped. 

XVn.   OF  THE  LETTER  Q. 

The  consonant  Q,  being  never  silent,  never  final,  never  doubled,  and  not  having  a  sound 

£«uliar  to  itself^  is  invariably  heard,  in  English,  with  the  power  of  k;  and  is  always  fol- 
wed  by  the  vowel  u,  which,  in  words  puraU/  EngUth,  is  aonnded  like  the  narrow  o,  or  oo, — 
or,  perhaps,  is  squeeud  into  the  eonsonaataf  sotud  of  to ,- — as  in  jimmi,  fiumr,  qtUoor,  quar- 
ter, rogtiett.  In  some  words  of  .fVvneA  origin,  the  «  after  q  is  silent;  as  in  wjuat,  Uquort 
bwleaquef  otiquettOt 

XVUL   OF  THE  LETTER  R. 

The  consonant  A,  called  also  a  semivowel  and  a  liquid,  has  usually,  at  the  befpnning  of  a 
word,  or  before  a  vowel,  a  rough  or  pretty  strong  sound ;  asin  rotf,  rote,  roam,  prowBg,  pro- 
rogue.    "In  other  positions,"  it  is  said  by  many  to  be  "smooth"  ox  "soft;"  "asinAord; 

Jitrdt  wxyrd"—W.  AOen. 

OBSEBTATrOSS. 

Obs.  1. — The  letter  A  tarni  the  tip  of  the  ton)roe  up  against  or  towards  the  roof  of  themooth,  where  the  lound 
maj  be  lengthentd,  roughened,  trilled,  or  quavered.  Coiurqiiently,  thli  element  may,  at  Ibewill  or  the  ipeaker, 
have  more  or  less— little  or  nothlnv,  or  even  very  mach-~of  tbat  peculiar  rouuhnetw.  Jar,  or  whar,  which  Is  com- 
monly Mid  to  consUtnte  the  toaod.  The  eaircmes  sboald  here  be  avoided.  Sone  readers  very  improperlr  omit 
the  sound  of  r  ftom  manjr  words  to  which  It  pertains  t  pronoanclng  or  as  amt,nor  as  tnoi*, /or  a*  faugh,  and 
■tor  as  the  Brat  fyUable  of  water.  On  the  other  band,  '*  Tbo  excessive  trilliita  of  tha  r,  si  pneUaed  by  soms 
■peakcn.  Is  a  great  AuilL '  '—D.  P.  Page. 

Obs.  3. — Dr.  Johnson,  In  his  "  Orammarorthe  English  Tongoe,"  sari,  "A  has  the  same  rough  tnarHng  lound 
as  In  other  tongues."— P.  8.  Again,  In  his  Quarto  Dictionary,  under  this  letter,  he  uvs.  "S  Is  called  the  eamiH* 
Utftr,  because  it  Is  uttered  »iih  tome  rrtemolmet  to  tht  groitl  or  mart  <if  a  eur :  It  has  om  eoHttant  lound  In 
Englbti,  such  as  It  bas  In  other  Unguages:  ai,  red,  r»M,  mart,  muriatict."  Walker,  however,  who hae a 
areater  reputation  as  an  orthoeplst,  teaches  that,  "  There  is  a  dlstloctloD  In  the  sound  ot  this  letter,  which  Is," 
sar*  he,  "inmr  op\alm,  n/ no  mall  importmee;  and  that  Is,  the  [dlMlnctlon  of]  the  rough  and  [the]  xinooth 
r.  Ben  Jonson,"  contlnaes  be,  "In his  Grammar,  saya,  *  It  laaoandedSnnlatbebcalnnUiKof  wofda, andmora 
liquid  In  the  middle  and  ends,  as  lit  rarer,  riptr;  and  so  In  the  Latin.*  The  rough  r  (•  formod  by  Jarring  the  Up 
or  the  tongue  agoliiit  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  Aire  teeth:  the  smooth  r  U  a  vlbrailon  of  the  lowermrtur 
the  tongue,  near  the  root,  against  the  Inward  region  of  the  palate,  near  the  antnuica  of  Um  thnsL"—  WiUtr't 
PriKCi^S,  Ho.  ilB i  Octavo  Did.  p.  4S. 

Obs.  3.— Wells,  with  his  characterLiUc  Indecision.  fOrtearsaU  recoKnltlon  "f  thh  ilirfrrpncc,  and  nil  Intimation 
of  the  qnallty  of  the  aoand,  whether  smooth  or  rout^h ;  sB7lng,1n  h  Is  own  t<M,  nulv  Ilila:  "R  has  the  sound 
hoard  In  rart,"— School  Orammar,  p.  40.  Then,  referring  the  student  la  .-.loiilry  aiitliurltlcs,  lie  adiif  in  a  foot- 
note certain  "quotations,"  that  are  said  to  "  present  a  general  view  of  Die  iiirrercnt  opinions  wlikh  exist 
among  orthoei^ls  respecting  this  letter."  And  an  admirably  arc  tli(-se  auihnrtiies  ur  opinions  bnUuiuiHl  and 
olhet,  one  class  against  an  other,  that  It  Is  hard  to  tell  which  has  the  oild^,  Klrst,  ttmutth  II  Is  nut  ut  al!  |iri<t>n- 
ble  ihat  Wells's  utterance  of  "  rare  "  exhibits  twi.  <■  over  Uie  l  origi:  mml  of  Julnnnti's  r,  l!ie  "  I'einT.il  view  " 
•ecms  Intended  to  confirm  the  Indeflnite  teaching  a!><<vi'.  tlm- :  ■■  ■  li  hm  ime  i-.>ii-iiiiiit  si>iin<l  in  Kn^'h^li  '  — 'c/m- 
ion.  The  isme  view  lii  adopted  by  Webster,  i'errj  .  Kenrn  k.  shLviildi:.  .Jmn  -.  .1  jiiu'smi,  Kmijivk-b,  m»\  .Jiliers." 
— School  Granmar,  p.  40,   In  counterpoise  of  the.-',  m  \r  t  iii  -  iiUnm  ns  nianv  more— namely,  yrazco, 

Page,  Rnasell,  Walker,  Kosh,  Barber,  Comstock,  and  .-<:!j^ri.  .i-  iiiajiit:iiriiiiL'  i>r  admllUng  that  r  has  sometUnes 
a  rooLgb  aound,  and  somiflmos  s  imootber  one. 

XIX.   OF  THE  LEHTER  S. 

The  consonant  S  has  a  sharp,  hissing,  or  hard  sound ;  as  in  tad,  titter,  thus :  and  a  flat,  buzz- 
ing, or  soft  sound,  like  that  of  s;  eta  in  rote,  dismal,  bosom,  husband.  S,  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  or  after  any  of  the  sharp  consonants,  is  always  sharp ;  as  in  tee,  steps,  cliff's,  titt, 
ttodis,  smithi.  S,  after  any  of  the  flat  mutes,  or  at  the  end  of  words  when  not  preceded  by 
a  sbarp  coiuonant,  is  generally  flat ;  as  in  eyes,  trees,  beds,  bags,  calves.  But  in  the  Bnglish 
termination  ous,  or  In  the  Latin  u»,  it  is  sharp ;  aajoi/ous,  vigorous,  hiatue. 

Ss  is  generally  sharp  ;  as  in  patt,  kits,  haratt,  atsuage,  basi^,  caitock,  remisanett.  But  the 
first  two  Esses  in  possess,  or  any  of  its  regular  derivatives,  ss  well  as  the  two  in  distolve,  or 
its  proximate  kin,  sound  like  two  Zees  ;  and  the  soft  or  flat  sound  is  commonly  given  to 
each  4  in  hgtiop,  husstf,  and  husiar.  In  scissel,  scissible,  and  sciasile,  all  the  Esses  hiss ; — in 
scissors,  the  last  three  of  the  four  are  flat,  like  z ; — but  in  the  middle  of  icisture  and  scission 
we  hear  the  sound  of  xA. 

S,  in  the  termination  ston,  takes  the  sound  of  th,  after  a  consonant ;  as  in  aspertion,  ses- 
sion, paniMf  tnietion,  eomputtion :  and  that  o£  sA|  after  a  vowel ;  as  in  invationt  elieion,  eon- 
fution. 

In  the  verb  atiure,  and  each  of  Its  derivatives,  also  in  the  nouns  ^prMiwv  and,;tstur0i  vrith 
their  derivatives,  we  hear,  aeootding  to  Walker,  the  sound  of  «A  for  each  «,  or  twice  in  etch 
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word ;  but.  according  to  the  orthoepy  of  Worcester,  that  sound  ia  heard  onljr  in  the  m~ 
cented  syllable  of  each  word,  and  the  Towel  in  each  unaccented  syllable  is  obaeiire. 
S  is  aUient  or  mute  in  the  worda,  iite,  iaUmd,  at«ls,  dm«ne,  eorpt,  and  vtMMmt. 

XX.  OF  THE  LETTER  T. 

The  gencxal  Kmnd  of  the  eoiuonuit  T,  la  heard  in  lime,  httgr,  let.  T,  immediately  efts 
the  accent,  takea  the  loiiiid  of  tdt,  before  «,  and  generally  also  before  mu  ;  a*  in  iuUtin,/m- 
tare,  virtue,  righUout,  eourteotu :  when  <  or  x  precedes,  it  takes  this  sound  before  m  or  m  ;  at 
in  futian,  baHion,  mixtion.  But  the  general  or  most  ususl  sound  ott  after  the  accent*  wlMa 
followed  by  i  and  an  other  vowel,  is  that  of  ik;  as  in  ereation,  patient,  eatUimu. 

In  EngUsh,  t  is  seldom,  if  ever,  silent  or  powerless.  In  depot,  however,  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  French,  we  do  not  sound  it ;  and  in  eheitnut,  which  is  a  compound  of  oar  own.  it 
IB  much  oftener  written  than  heard.  In  ojien  and  toften,  some  think  it  silent ;  but  it  seess 
rather  to  take  here  the  eound  otf.  In  «Aa«ton,  haMten,fattent  eaette,  tmtle,  tttkutle,  ^aiA, 
^tittle,  buitte,  and  similar  words,  with  their  sundry  derivatives,  the  (  is  said  by  some  to  be 
mute :  but  here  it  seems  to  take  the  Bound  of*  ;  fw,  according  to  the  best  anUiaritiea,  this 
sound  is  heard  twice  in  such  words. 

Th,  written  in  Greek  by  the  character  called  T^eta,  (S  or  O  capital,  &  or  6  small,) 
represents  an  elementary  sound ;  or,  rather,  two  distinct  elementary  sounds,  for  which  the 
Anelo-Saxona  had  difFerent  characters,  supposed  by  Dr.  Boaworth  to  have  been  applied 
wiu  accurate  diacrimination  of  "  the  hard  or  aharp  sound  of  M,"  from  *•  the  aoft  or  jht 
aoand." — (See  Bonporth'e  GtmpendiouM  Anyto-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  268.)  The  English  tM  is 
either  sharp,  as  in  thing,  ethical,  thinketh  ;  or  flat,  as  in  thit,  whither,  thither. 

"TA  initial  is  sharp;  Miathotijfht :  except  in  than,  thatt  the,  thee,  their,  them,  th^lhenee, 
thm,  thete,  they,  thint,  thii,  thither,  thoae,  thou,  thue,  thj/,  and  theiz  eompounda." — W.  AUm't 
Grammar,  p.  22. 

7% Jinal  is  also  sharp ;  as  in  touth :  except  in  benetUh,  booth,  uith,  and  several  verba  fbr- 
merly  withfA  last,  but  now  frequently  (and  more  properly)  written  with  final  e;  as  h^he, 
ffioum,  teethe,  aoothe,  tmoothe,  clothe,  wreathe,  bequeathe,  undothe. 

7%  medial  is  sharp,  too,  when  preceded  or  followed  by  a  consonant ;  as  in  Arthiv,  athmie, 
ttoarthjf,  athteart :  except  in  brethren,  burthen,  farther,  farthing,  murther,  northern,  wwthf. 
But  "th  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  m  words  purely  English  ;  as  in  gather,  ngitJur, 
whither :  and  sharp  in  words  from  the  learned  languages ;  as  in  atheial,  ether,  method." — See 
W.  AUen't  Gram.  p.  22. 

"Th,  in  Thamee,  Thoma*,  thyme,  aathma,phihiti;  and  their  compounds,  is  pronounced  like 
t."—Ib.     

XXI.  OF  THE  LETTEK  U. 

The  vowel  U  has  three  sounds  which  may  be  eon^dered  to  be  pnpeily  its  own  :— 

1.  The  open,  long,  full,  primal,  or  diphthongal  w;  as  ia  tube,  et^Myjininik. 

2.  The  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  u;  as  in  ttA,  butterJuMtieet  unhung. 

8.  The  middle  u,  resemblinz  a  short  or  quick  oo  ;  as  in  puO,  pu^nl,  aHfui. 

Z7  forming  a  syllable  by  itself,  or  [/  as  naming  itself^  is  nearly  equivalent  in  eound  to 
you,  and  requires  the  article  a,  and  not  oA,  before  it ;  as,  a  U,a  union. 

V  sometimes  borrows  the  sound  of  some  other  vowel ;  for  bury  is  pronounced  berry,  and 
bmy  is  pronounced  bizsy.   So  in  the  derivatives,  buried,  burial,  busied,  buiily,  and  the  like. 

The  long  or  diphthongal  u,  commonly  sounded  as  yu,  or  as  ev  in  wer, — or  any  equivalent 
diphthong  or  d^rapht  as  ue,  ui,  en,  or  mo,— when  it  follows  r  or  nk,  assume  the  sound  oC 
slender  o  or  oo  ;  aa  in  rude,  rhubarb,  rue,  rueful,  rheum,fruit,  truth,  breieer* 

DIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  U. 

JJ,  in  the  proper  diphthongs,  ua,  u«,  »i,  uo,  iiy,  has  the  sound  of  w  or  of  oo  feeble ;  as  in 
perauade,  query,  quell,  quiet,  languid,  quote,  obloquy. 

Ua,  an  improper  diphthoi^,  has  the  sound — 1.  Of  middle  a;  as  in  guard,  giumlian.  3. 
Of  doie  a ;  aa  in  guarantee,  piqumtt.  3.  Of  o&scwv  0 ;  as  in  vichiaU  and  its  eompounda  or 
lundred.   4.  Oftipmii;  as  in  manfuamaAsr. 

Ue,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  the  sound — 1.  Of  opm  v;  as  in  ibut  mum,  ague.  2.  Of 
dMt  e ;  as  in  gueU,  guetter.  3.  Of  dote  » ;  as  in  leaguer.  Uejbud  ia  sometimes  ailent ;  is 
in  league,  antique. 

ri,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  the  sound — 1.  Otopeni;  as  in  guida^  guile.  2.  Of  dtm 
i;  as  in  conduit,  circuit.    3.  Of  open  u;  as  ia  Juice,  eluiee,  tuit, 

Uo  can  scarcely  be  called  an  improper  diphthong,  except  perhaps,  after  q  in  Uqmir, 
liquoriee,  liquorith,  where  uor  is  heard  as  itr. 

Uy,  an  improtier  diphthong,  has  the  sound— 1.  Of  ofMii  y;  as  in  hqf,  bttyer.  2.  OtfitbU 
p,  ot  of  M  /Mb;  as  in  jileyuy,  roffuy. 

TRIPHTHONGS  BEGINNING  WITH  U. 
Uai  is  pronounced  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  like  woy ;  as  in  guai-a-eum,  quail,  quaint.  Cam 
ii  sounded  Uke  tea  in  wato*;  as  in  tquaw,  a  female  Indian.    Uay  has  the  sound  of  my.-  ss 
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la  Par-a^t^iaf ;  «xerat  in  fwoy.  whioh  iiMtrly  all  oar  orthocpiiti  pranonnM  Am.  aad 
nm  an  euhKrandsaiow,'  u  in  TNaiwy,  qtuir,  tqvaal,  iqueam.  CWud  wey  an  ewdi  Kmnd- 
•dww';  u  in fuoift  iiwy.  Some  mt.  that,  as  u,  in  thoe  comlniutions,  aoanda  like  w,  it  ia 
aewMonant;  others  allege,  that  w  [tself  has  onljr  the  sound  of  m,  and  ia  therefore  in  all  caaei 
ATflnrd.  IT  hms,  eertain^,  in  Uuae  oouMziona,  ai  mneh  oftha  Mnud  of  oe,  aa  haais;  and 
parhapa  a  little  mm. 

XXn.  OP  THB  UBTTER  Y. 

Tlu  oonaonant  V  always  hai  a  sound  like  tiiat  nSfJhttmtd;  at  in  iiwf,  enttiari^  viweiiMM. 
^  is  nsrar  silent,  nerer  final,  nerer  doubled. 

XXm.   07  THB  LE1TBB  W. 

W,  when  reckoned  a  emuonant,  (as  it  usnally  is  when  uttered  with  a  TOwel  that  follow* 
it,)  has  the  sound  heard  at  the  beginning  of  wwm,  win,  hxmum,  woody;  being  a  sound  leaa 
Tocal  than  that  of  oo,  and  depend&g  more  upon  the  lips. 

YT  before  A,  is  usually  pronoanceS  as  If  it  followed  the  A;  as  in  tsAof.  wA«n,  wAsn,  wAtii  .- 
but,  in  tsAo,  teAoss,  toAom,  wAafe,  tsAoitp,  aad  words  framed  fituu  these,  it  is  rilmt.  BtSanr, 
in  the  same  syllaUe,  It  Is  also  silent)  asin  wrotA,  wmioA,  wrong.  Bo  in  a  few  other  oases; 
as  in  noord,  oiuiMr,  two. 

W  is  never  used  slone  as  a  twe/ ;  exoept  in  some  Welsh  or  foreign  names,  in  which  it  is 
equiTaleut  to  oo ;  as  in  "  Cwm  Cotky,"  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Wales  ;  "  Wkn,"  tho 
name  of  a  small  rirer  in  Poland. — See  Lodchar(t  yapolMn,  VoL  ii,  p.  15.  In  a  diphthong* 
when  heard,  it  bas  the  power  of  w  in  bull,  at  nearly  that  (doo;  as  in  new,  now,  brow,/r  n. 
Aw  and  ow  are  frequently  improper  diphthongs,  the  w  bdng  sUent,  the  a  broad*  and  the  • 
long ;  as  in  taw,jUw, — low,  tnow.  W,  when  sounded  before  vowels,  being  zeokaned  a  em- 
ftnoNl*  wo  hare  no  diphthongs  or  triphthongs  beginning  with  this  letter. 

XXIV.   OF  THB  LETTER  X.  ^ 

The  consonant  "  X  has  a  thorp  sound,  like  A* ;  as  in  m  .-  and  a  flat  one,  like  ^ ;  as  in 
txampia.  X  is  sharp,  when  its  ends  an  aoeented  syllable ;  as  in  e»orci»$,  nit,  Me^kruo :  or 
when  it  preeedea  an  accented  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  as  In  Mpmmd,  arfl^ii^ 
«^p«n^.  X  nnaoeented  is  genwrally  flat,  when  the  next  ayllaUe  b^ina  with  a  vowel ;  aa 
in  exjaf;  oton^tiom,  omHc.  X  uicfia^  In  OroA  proper  names,  'has  the  sound  of  s;  •■  bl 
Xanlkm,  Xmtifpt,  XmqpAoa,  XsraM."— See  W.  AUtn't  Oram.  p.  31. 

XXV.    OF  THB  LETTER  Y. 
F,  SB  a  omMMHutf,  has  the  sound  heard  at  the  b^inning  of  yem,  yoiMi^  yourt;  beii« 
zatliK  leaa  voeal  than  flu  fseUe  sound  of  i,  or  of  the  vowel  y,  and  serving  mezelyioiaod^ 
that  at  a  soeceedlng  vowd*  with  which  it  is  quickly  united.   F,  as  a  vowel,  has  sana 
•ounds  as  *.- — 

1.  The  open,  long,  fall,  or  primal  y as  in  ery,  erymg,  thymo,  eyeb. 

2.  The  close,  curt,  short,  or  stopped  y;  as  in  aytttm,  tymptom,  eyme. 

8.  The  feeble  or  hint  y,  aceentlras ;  (like  opon  e  faeile ;)  as  in  oymor,  eyebUal,  msny. 

The  vowels  i  andy  have^  in  general,  exactly  tho  same  aoimd  under  sioiiMrcironinstaneeB 
and,  in  forming  derivatives,  woollen  ehang*  one  for  the  odwr:  Mtao^eUlett  ll$,ltlng 
am$j/,eaMify. 

Y,  befiira  a  Towol  hoard  In  the  Bonw  syllabi^  ionofconed  a  aswss—w*;  we  ksre*  tiwro- 
tan,  no  diphthongs  or  triphthongs  eowunencmf  with  this  letter. 

XXVL   OF  THE  LETTER  Z. 
The  consonant  Z,  the  last  lottn  of  our  alphabet,  has  osoally  a  s<rft  or  bussing  sound,  the 
aame  u  that  of  sjfaC;  as  in  Zmo,  atnUA,  Atmss,  dteqp.   Before  uprimmlar  ifmm,  s,  as  well 
watjiai,  sometimsa  takes  the  soond  ei  lA,  whidi«  in  the  enumeratiwi  of  nonaonantalaoundi, 
is zockoiud  a  distiBel  eloBunt ;  as  in  asora,  Muwrs,  yAizwr;  oner,  wwa»w»,flmmm* 

ns  or  nn  wan  Amnnx. 
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APPENDIX  II. 
TO  PART  SECOND,  OR  ETYMOLOGY. 

OF  THE  DERIVATION  OF  WORDS. 

Derivation,  as  a  topic  to  be  treated  by  the  grammarian,  is  a  spet-ies  of  Etymology,  whicK 
uiplaina  the  TariooB  methods  by  which  those  derivative  words  which  are  not  formed  by 
mere  grammatical  inficctiona,  are  deduced  fiom  their  primitives.  Moat  of  tho»e  worda 
which  are  rei^arded  as  primitives  in  English,  may  be  traced  to  ulterior  aosrces.  and  many 
of  them  are  found  to  be  compounds  or  dfrivatives  in  the  other  lanKuagea  from  which  they 
luive  oome  to  us.  To  show  the  compotiition,  origin,  and  literal  sense  of  these,  is  aLmapai^ 
■od  a  highly  useful  part,  of  this  gem-ral  inquiry,  or  theme  of  instruction. 

This  species  of  information,  though  insignificant  in  those  whose  studies  reach  to  nothing 
better. — to  nothing  valuable  and  avnilable  in  life,~is  nevertheless  f-a^ential  to  education 
■nd  to  science ;  because  it  ts  esi-ential  to  a  ri|;;ht  understanding  of  the  import  and  just  ap- 
plication  of  such  words.  All  reliable  etymology,  all  authentic  derivation  of  word.*,  has 
ever  been  highly  valued  by  the  wise.  The  learned  James  Harris  has  a  remark,  as  fo.lows: 
*'  How  useful  to  Ethic  Scienck.  and  indeed  to  Knowlbmoe  in  general,  a  Gkammatical  Dis- 
ftuistTiON  into  the  Etymology  and  Meaning  of  Words  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  and  ablest 
Philosophers,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Plata  in  his  CrtUyUu ;  Xmophtm't  Uemt/rabilia,  lY, 
fi,  6  ;  Arrian.  ^liet.  I,  17;  II,  10;  Marc.  Anton.  Ill,  11 :  "  &c. — See  Harru'a  Hermn,  p.  407. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Sojson,  Latin,  Qrtelt,  and  French  languages,  will  throw  much  light 
on  this  subject,  the  derivation  of  oar  modem  English :  nor  is  it  a  weiUL  aivumtnit  in  favonr 
of  studying  these,  that  our  acquaintance  with  them,  whether  deep  or  alight,  tend"  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  is  borrowed,  and  what  is  veinHCular.  in  our  own  tongue.  Bnt 
etymological  analysis  may  extensively  teach  the  origin  of  English  words,  their  composition, 
and  the  import  of  their  parts,  without  deman'ling  of  the  student  the  power  of  reading 
foreign  or  ancient  languages,  or  of  discouT!-ing  at  all  on  General  Gmmmar.  And,  »inee 
•  many  of  the  users  cS  this  work  may  be  hut  readers  of  our  current  English,  to  whom  an  un- 

known letter  or  a  fireeign  word  is  a  particularly  uncouth  and  repulaive  thing,  we  shall hetc 
forbear  the  use  of  Saxon  characteis,  and,  in  our  explanations,  not  go  beyond  the  precincu 
of  our  own  languagr,  except  to  show  the  origin  and  primitive  import  of  some  of  our  defin- 
itive and  connecting  particles,  and  to  ex|ilain  the  prefixes  and  terminations  which  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  form  English  derivatives. 

The  rude  and  cursory  languages  of  barbarous  nations,  to  whom  literature  is  unknown,  are 
among  those  transitory  things  which,  by  the  hand  of  timu.  are  irrecoverHbly  buried  in  ob- 
livion. The  fabric  of  the  English  language  is  undoubtedly  of  Samn  origin ;  but  what  was 
the  partioulsr  form  of  the  languid  spoken  by  the  fibxom.'when  about  the  year  450  they 
entered  Britain,  cannot  now  he  accurately  known.  It  wa^t  prob'iltly  a  dialect  of  the  Gttkh 
or  Teutonic,  This  Angh'^kixon  dialect,  hein;^  the  nucleuM,  receivi-d  large  accessions  ftam 
other  tongues  of  the  north,  from  the  Sormati  French,  and  from  the  more  pulished  languages 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  to  form  the  modem  tingliah.  'I'he  si>ccch  of  our  rurte  and  warlike  an- 
eestors  thus  grnduully  improved,  as  christihnity.  civitzation,  and  know  ledge,  advanced  the 
arts  of  life  in  Britain ;  and,  as  early  as  the  tenth  ct-mury.  it  became  a  language  capable  vS 
expressing  all  the  sentiments  of  a  civilized  jieoplc.  From  the  time  of  At  red,  its  progress 
may  be  traced  by  means  of  writings  which  remain ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called  ExgUsA, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  till  about  the  thirteenth  century.  And 
for  two  or  three  centuries  later,  it  was  so  different  from  the  modem  English,  as  to  be 
•oarcriy  intellitfible  at  all  to  ihe  miTK  English  reader;  but,  gradually  improving  br  mt-sai 
upon  which  we  need  not  here  dilate,  it  at  length  became  what  we  now  find  it.  a  languagt 
copious,  strong,  refined,  impressive,  and  capable,  if  properly  used,  of  a  great  degree  of 
beauty  and  hiumony. 

SECTION  I.— DERIVATION  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

1.  For  the  derivation  of  our  article  The,  which  hccalls  •■  an  adjectice,"  Dr.  Wcbstcrwii 
satiifled  with  giving  this  hint:  "  tAwx.  the ;  Dutch,  dtf." — Amtr.  Diet.  According  to  H»me 
Tooke,  this  definite  article  of  ours,  ia  the  S^xon  verb  "tbk,"  imperative,  from  theax,  M 
tab;  and  ia  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  tu  that  or  ikout  because  our  Mot  is  *•  the  pait 
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participle  of  THBUt,"  and  "meani  totoi." — D»t>Br»i(««  o/"  PiiWey,  Vol.  ii,  p.  49.  BnttUsbi 
not  very  BatUffictory.  Examtiiiiig  ancient  works,  we  find  the  word,  or  something  resem- 
blini{  it,  <2r  akin  to  it,  written  in  Tarious  forms,  u  le,  aee,  ye,  U,  de,  the,  tha,  and  others  that 
cannot  be  shown  by  our  modern  letters  ;  and,  tracing  it  as  one  article,  or  one  and  the  same 
word,  through  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  oldest  of  thc'te  forms,  in  stead  of  accounting  the 
forms  as  signs  of  different  roots,  we  should  sooner  regard  it  as  oiiginattng  in  the  imperatire 
of  SBON,  to  «M. 

3.  An,  our  indefinite  article,  is  the  Saxon  an,  ane,  an,  onb  ;  and,  by  dropping  ti  befbre  a 
coDflooant,  becomes  a.  Oawin  Douglas,  an  andeat  BngUsh  writer,  wroteoiw,  even  before 
aeonsonaat;  as,  ".^liwbook," — **jlns  luig  spere," — *Mne  Tolome." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  l.—Ttw  words  ofTonke,  coneeniliiR  the  derivation  or  not  snd  ne,aanwu1rH  thejr.esn  be  iriTen  ti 
oarlrttera.arethe^e  :  *' THATClnthe  AnKlo-i^KonThxt,  I.e.  Thaad.Theftt>nieaiw(alfli,  oMWiMrf;  belny merelr 
ttw  pwt  panletnle  of  the  Aniilu-Skxon  verbTheaii,  Th«g»n,ThluD,Tblhan,Tlili:HUi,ThiBUii|  tamere,  SMiuDer*, 
acoipcre ;  tu  tus,  Ui  gel,  to  late,  lo  aiMume. 

'  111  muie  lit-  TiiK  That  cauxed  me 

T«  make  mvMlfe  mtren.'— Sir  T,  Mort^t  Wortet,paa.  4. 

Trk  (our  artielf,  as  It  l«  calletl)  Is  the  Imiierntlve  nftho  same  verb  Theati :  which  ni«y  Terr  well  sapplr  tna 
place  orilieKorroHiiimikTit  ,Vii)tl'>-SaKoii  urtli;l«  -Se,  wUkU  I*  ihp  hnperdilveomoon.  vMerc  :  fi»r  It  anawen  the 
■amp  purpo«fl  In  dl-icouri'e.  to  sav  ....  nrr  man,  or  lake  ninn."— ^^iPi^Jioni  "/  Parlep,  Vol  il,  p.  49. 

Obs  -I.  —^ow,  OFtweeit  Thml  and  TMat,  Ihore  I*  a  i:uii<Merni>le  dlll'erenup  of  firm,  fur  «  and  <a  are  not  tha 
aame  <llpMh<>nK ;  and,  hi  the  IdriitiryiiiK  of  hi>  manv-  liiniilllvc'i,  ai  f.iriiihiu  but  one  verb,  there  Is  room  fur  error. 
Nor  1.4  It  luirHuprobaiile  Ih-l  ihMeare  tmlv  on.-  root.  a.  ihat  ourartlt  le  Thr  i«  the  same,  hi  lis  origin,  a*  the  old 
AiiKlu-HiiKon  ^i*.  Ur,  B<Mworiti,  hi  hia  AnKlo-^^axun  nii'tliiriar.-.  )(tveit  no  *iii;h  word  ai  Thfiin  'ir  Tlitgan,  n« 
•uch  panklplo  us  Thtifl  or  Thral.  whluh  durlvatlve  U  pcrhup*  Iraajlnarv  ;  but  he  hai  Inserted  together  "  Thlc- 
nn,  thluKeaii.  thUsx,  to  rrceive,  or  tate ;  "  an  I,  ■eoaraieli',  "  Theon,  to  thrier,  or  Jto'inih,"—"  Thihan,  (» 
(ArtB*,  "— and  "  I Mon,  loflouriiA;"  a*  well  a*  the  pretprit  ■■Theal,  honied,"  ttM  "Theutan,  fo  ftmeV."  And 
l)t  It  not  plain,  that  th>'  oU  verb  "  TUB,"  as  uhriI  tiv  More,  la  from  Thcon,  lo  lArire,  rather  thau  rrom  ThlcK^Q, 
to  tale  t    ■'  IH  m  jte  hp  ihk"="  III  mltfht  he  Ihrnr,'^  nut,  "  Til  mliihl  he  late." 

Obs  J.— Pn>re!i9  >r  Uart  «ai's,  "  The  word  tue  wan  orlKlnillr  iharl,  or  thai.  In  eoune  of  lime  [,]  It  he- 
came  abbri-viatrd.  and  thrt  short  form  aequireil.  In  iuhbp.  a  oiiHile  of  meaning  dlrferent  frcim  the  orlKtnal  lunK  one. 
fAoT  N  demon'itratlrG  with  emphasN ;  (Ae  U  demimstratlve  wtlhiiut  emphmlN,"— tfari'»  E.  Qrammar,  p.  33. 
Tbla  derivation  of /Vi«W<]  lite  liBprohable  ;  be>:a'ise  th»  ithortenlng  ufa  mmoivllahleor  11*0  letters  by  etrlklns 
ont  thf  third  and  the  flfth,  H  no  usual  mo<le  ofaburevlatlun.  Bo^wunh'a  Dlcthmary  explalna  Tks  m  "  An  lit- 
Oecllnahlp  artkle,  often  used  Dir  all  tlw  caies  ofsp,  m>^,  tluet,  eapeclaUj' In  adverbial  expreidona  and  la  corrupt 
Anglo-Saxou,  as  In  the  Ctirontclt  after  tbe  year  IIM." 

SECTION  n.  — DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS. 

In  BttgUth,  Nouofl  are  deriyed  from  nouns,  from  adjectiTea,  from  Terbs,  or  from  par- 

ticipled. 

I,    Nouns  are  derived  from  Nauni  in  several  different  ways  : — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  tfiipt  dom,  rie,  wick,  or,  ate,  hood^  or  h^td :  as,  feUote,  feUowthip  ;  king^ 
kingdom ;  bUhap,  bhkoprie;  bailiff,  or  bailjf,  bailiwick;  tenate,  lenator ;  tetrarch,  tstrarehaUt 
dtOdt  childhood ;  God,  Godhead.   These  generally  denote  dominion,  office,  or  character. 

2.  By  the  adding  of  tan ;  as,  muaic,  musician ;  physic,  phi/sician ;  thoolo^y,  ihoologian ; 
grammar,  grammarian ;  ooUeye,  collegian.    These  generally  denote  profession. 

3.  By  the  adding  of  y,  ry,  or  cry  :  as,  grocer,  grocery ;  culler,  cutlery  ;  tlave,  ilavery  ;  teentt 
tcenery ;  fool,  foolery.  These  sometimes  denote  atate  or  habit ;  sometimes,  an  arcidcer'B 
wares  or  shop. 

4.  By  the  adding  of  or  otfe ;  as,  patron,  patronage ;  porter,  porteraga  ;  band,  bandage  ; 
lemon,  temiynade ;  baluater,  bataatrade  ;  wharf,  wharfage ;  vataal.  vassalage, 

5.  By  tbe  adding  uf  kin,  let,  Ung,  ock,  el,  erel,  or  et :  as,  lamb,  lambfcia ;  ring,  ringlet;  eroM* 
croaslet ;  ditck,  duckling;  hill,  hillock;  run.  runnel ;  cock,  cockerel ;  pistol,  pittoUt;  eagle,  eaglet t 
circle,  circlet.    All  these  denote  little  things,  and  are  callid  diminutives. 

6.  By  the  adding  of  int:  aa,  psalm,  paalniat ;  batany,  botanist ;  dial,  dialist ;  journal.  Jour- 
nalitl.  These  denote  persons  devoted  to,  or  skilled  in,  the  subject  expressed  by  the 
primitive. 

7.  By  the  prefixing  of  an  adjective,  or  an  other  noun,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  wwd: 
fireman,  broadsword,  statesman,  tradeamaa ;  bedside,  hillside,  seaside;  bear-berry,  bear-Jlyt 

iear-garden;  bear's-ear,  bea/s-foot.  goat's-beanl. 

8.  Uy  the  adoption  of  a  negative  pretix  to  reverse  the  meaning:  as,  order,  disorder t 
pUasure,  displeasure ;  consistency,  inconsistency ;  capacity,  incapacity ;  observaneetnonobsarvanee; 
resistance,  twnresistance  ;  truth,  untruth ;  constraint,  unconttraint. 

9.  By  the  use  of  the  prefix  counter,  signifying  against  or  opposite  :  as,  attraction,  counter- 
attraction  i  bond,  counter-bond ;  current,  counter-current ;  mooemmt,  eounter-movsmmt. 

10.  By  the  addition  of  ets,  ir,  or  ine,  or  the  changing  of  masculines  to  fcmiiiines  so  ta> 
nunating :  as,  heir,  heiress;  prophet,  prophetess;  abbot,  abbess ;  governor,  governess;  tertator, 
testatrix  ;  hero,  heroine. 

11.  Nouns  are  derived  from  Adjectives  in  several  different  ways :  — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  ness,  ity,  ship,  dam,  or  hood :  as,  good,  goodness ;  reed,  reality ;  hard, 
hardship  i  wise,  wlaHom;  free,  freedom  ;  false,  falsehood. 

2.  By  the  changing  0£  t  into  ce  or  cy ;  as,  radiant,  radiance ;  consequent,  consequence;  Jl»- 
grant,  jiugrancif ;  current  currency ;  discrepant,  discrepance,  ui  discrepancy. 

3.  By  the  changing  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  the  adding      I  or       as,  -  ng,  lengtAf 
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hioadtbnadth;  wUt^wiM;  kigk^MflU.  The  umn*  iiuteded  vBdar  tkin  OiM  Mi, 
gmenUj  denote  abatnwjt  qawtiet,  end  en  celled  ebstraet  nooiie* 

*.  By  the  adding  of  wrf  .•  bs,  dnmk,  dmnkard  ;  M,  ihHmnl.   Thrm  denote  fll  ekaactv. 

8.  Bythe  adding  of  itt:  aa,wnn«U,  nwmah'rt ;  Hpanu,  mparaHat;  roye^  mjfahtti  JM, 
fiMitt.   ThflM  d^te  penons  deroted,  addicted,  or  attadied,  to  eoiDetlung. 

fl.  By  the  adding  of  a,  tbe  Latin  ending  of  neuter  plarels,to  oertain  pnjfm  •^^/adanm^ 
mn :  m,  Afittonton,  MUtotuaita ;  Johtuonian,  JoAMonwMa.  Tlieee  Utenllr  aeaa,  JUiHMMi 
tkimft,  Miyimgt,  or  oMMdsfat.  Ac ;  and  are  words  eomewhat  fiuhiooehla  As  josDMdirti^ 
and  ate  aometimea  used  for  titles  of  books  that  refer  to  table-talk. 

in.   Nouns  are  doiTed  from  Vmba  in  seTeral  different  ways : — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  M«nf|Mee,«ii«,  Hntor  o^:  as, pmtitkt  ptmialmml ;  eftefa,  «fte<— —( ; 
nptnt,  rtpmttaaee;  eombb,  eombUnce ;  Jorfwit,  forfaitun;  ttow,  ttowmgt;  eyy,  tf^gifmfi; 

inukflmikim. 

5.  By  a  change  of  the  tennination  of  tlwTeri>*into  «^  ei^  «jeih<ian,elMM«er  diM.*  ■■>«*• 
poitdf  ezponw^  e^psnnon  /  pnt&iutt  pnttnctj  pntetutoit ;  AwMtfi  ntemAoNj  CTvatei  enMliM; 
OHMff  omtHum ;  provide^  pTOviiion ;  rtfyrm,  refonm^oa ;  oppom,  oppt^Mon.  Theee  denote 
either  the  act  of  doing  or  the  thing  done. 

t.  By  the  adding  of  «r  or  or:  as,  hutUt  htmUr;  wrifa,  writtr;  nrfhrf,  eoBettor;  mmtrt,  ae- 
wtHor;  in^niet,  itutrweter,  or  inatmeM:  Theae  generally  denote  tlw  doer.  To  deaolc  Ae 
yetionto  whom  eomething  is  done,  we  ■ometimeefonn  »  deriTatiTe  ending  jnes;  m»pnm 

4.  Mouni  and  Verba  are  eomedmea  alike  in  orthograi^y,  bat  different  in  prniinf  iatinn : 
as,  a  hmU9,  to  hotae ;  a  «u,  to  «m  ;  a  rebUl,  to  rtbef ;  a  ree'ord,  to  rseerrf' ;  a  etm'tmi,  to  c»- 
MtffU'.   Of  iuch  pairs,  it  may  dften  be  difficult  to  say  which  word  is  the  ptimitiTe. 

6.  In  many  instsnces,  nouns  and  verbs  are  wholly  alike  as  to  form  and  sound,  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  sense  and  construction  only :  as,  hee,  to  foes;  fiar,  to  fimr;  Wiwy.  to 
tie^; — toiww,  arvstH,-  \o  nbukt,  A  rebuke.  In  these,  we  hare  but  the  same  wetd  ued 
diSbrently. 

IT.  Noons  are  often  derired  ftwn  Parlie^ibtiRim^s  ai,  m  msrfH^  the  HsdMaadnf^ 

MHrmtinn^,  ditputin^,  taj/ingt,  snd  doings :  and,  oeeasionally,  one  is  fbrmed  tnm  raeh  a 
word  and  an  admb  or  a  perfect  partic^  joined  with  It;      ^Thehawiw/  ■— jf,"— "His 

goittga-forth," — "  Yoni  hafsing-boaiUd  of  iL 

SECTION  m.— DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

In  Englith,  Adjectircs  are  derired  from  nouns,  from  act}eetiTe%  from  rerfae,  or  frmn 
parttoiples. 

L  A^eetiTes  are  derived  from  iVbvw  in  seroral  diflfcrent  wayi : — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  otu,  tota,  eoyt,  y,  ey,  te,  of,  un/,  or  tne :  (sometimea  widi  an  omiaiim 
OTchangeof  Bome  of  the  final  lettare:)  n,  danger,  dangerotu  ;  gIorg,gionoiu  ;  rigktt  riyllpet; 
roc*,  ro^;  day,  ciageg ;  po^,po^ic  or  poeticat;  ttaiion,  mulmal;  method,  mitkaditml;  air- 
ter,  verfieo/ ;  c^n^,  cferieai ;  oifamant,  odismanA'tM.  Ad^ectires  thus  Canned,  gomrily  ^ 
ply  the  properties  of  their  primitiTes,  to  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate. 

2.  By  the  adding  of  M:  wit/»ar,ftarfid:  ckeer,  dteer/ul ;  graet,  gne^U;  ekmmte,  s>is 
ful ;  paver,  powrfuL  These  come  sun  oat  entirely  from  personal  qnaUnaa  or  twiHngi.  and 
denote  abundance. 

5.  By  the  adding  of  mw .-  as,  ftwrifaw,  hmrdnmmt ;  garnet  gtmmomt ;  fc»t  isflbaisi.  Thm 

denote  plenty,  but  do  not  exaggerate. 

4.  By  the  adding  of  en :  as,  oak,  oaken ;  lift,  •jftm ;  wheats  wKeaUn ;  oat^  tadm;  Aaiyk 
AsM^pm.   Here  the  doivatiTe  denotes  tiie  matter  of  which  aomethiiig  is  made. 

0.  By  the  adding  of  iy  or  iiA:  U,  friend,  Jriendly  ;  gentleman,  gentUmtudf  ;  dUl^dUUM; 
pmiB,  pnuKek.   These  denote  resemUance.   ^e  termination  ig  signiflea  tike. 

6.  By  the  adding  of  aUe  or  ibte :  aSf/MAwn,  ftekienM»i  aensi,  mtmnMe.  Bnt  Am 
terminations  are  generally,  and  mtwe  ^opcrly,  added  to  Terbi.  See  Oba.  ITth.  ltA»  kt^ 
en  the  Rules  for  SpdKng. 

7.  By  the  adding  of  bsf;  aa,  komat^  kotaelmi  daeO,  dtatiUeee;  ete^  deipteet ;  SaMBM,fa(- 
tomleee.  These  denote  priration  or  exemption — the  abaraee  of  what  is  nained  by  the 
primitiTe. 

8.  By  the  addingof  «d;  as.«et»t,saM«rf;  6va<»A^^Btal;  euMf,MM<irf;  wa.wa^  TheM 
haTe  a  resemblance  to  partidplea,  and  soma  them  are  rarely  need,  except  when  jmncd 
vrith  some  othw  word  to  form  a  oomponnd  adjectlTe:  as,  ikne  aided,  hare-fioledt  kmg  emed, 
Mmdnd'kandtdfJbU-noeei,  kard'kearUd,  mafhh  kearttd,  dkidUm-keaeted. 

9.  A^JeetiTeaeoming  from  proper  namea,  take  TariooatemfaMtionB:  ss,  Amwicm,  J—n'- 
eon;  Bngtand,  Bngliak;  Dane,  Daniak ;  Pertt^^  PMmgmeatt  FWa,  Phdcmit. 

10.  Nouns  are  often  conTerted  into  affiecttTWb  without  ehaaigo  af  tonniHali— ;  m,  fKf» 
evrreney  ;  a  gotd  chun ;  aiher  knee-buduea. 

IL  Adjectives  nre  dnived  from  At^eetivea  in  several  dlfbrent  waya : — 

1.  By  the  adding  of  iakoreame:  m,  mMs,  mIIMi*  ;  frMH,/rsMiM;  Jbns,  Imnhm;  g^ 
§Uinmt,  IhaaodiBateqiiaU^wilhMHMdfaMiuiitkB. 
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3.  Bj-thejHvfiziiigttf  lb,  *it,or  wi.-  as,  honett,  diahonmt ;  etmnttmit,  uumtuMMf  ;  wfM,  «■»- 
wise.    These  express  a  negation  of  the  qulaUty  denoted  hy  their  uimitiTSB. 

8.  M  J  the  ^aing  oly  otlg:  u,noartA,awortAy ;  good,  good^  Of  tlwM  tibnreue  bot&w; 
for  almost  all  dehTatiTes  of  the  latter  form  are  adverb*. 

m.  AdjectiTes  are  derived  from  Verbt  in  aeTeral  different  wan 

1.  Bj  the  adding  of  aU>  otibk:  (sometimea  mth  aehangeu  aomeof  theflnalletters:) 
»Bf  ptrtiA,  penthmbit  i  9ari/,  varMU ;  mmm'tteonvertibtti  diMa,divi$iilttmdioUkMe.  ThMfl, 
aoQording  to  their  ■nalogj',  htTe  wnally  a  pMsiTe  import,  and  denote  aoaeepUbiUtjr 
recmving  action. 

2.  B;  theadding  of  iveoiory:  (sometimea  with  A  change  of  aomeof  the  final  letters :) 
MA,  Blaet,  ttective;  itttarrogaUt  interrt^fotioe,  interroffatory ;  Jefimtt  defetmte;  defame,  ds- 
fmmiaion;  MgtlaM,  oxfkmatoty, 

8.  Words  ending  in  oto,  are  mosdy  Terba ;  but  some  of  them  may  be  employed  at  a^jM- 
tiTfls,  in  the  same  form,  espeeially  in  poetry ;  aa,  nprobatt,  eeHwHeau. 

XV,  Adjectives  are  derived  from  Partie^lu,  not  by  auffixea,  but  in  tbsae  waya : — 

1.  By  the  prefixing  of  km,  meaning  not;  as,  tmyieldmg.  unregarded,  undetarved,  miwiJawarf, 
tnendeared,  tmmtdonedy  vnencountered,  tmemnmbertd,  wtditheartened,  trndiekonomtd.  Of  this 
sort  there  are  very  many. 

2.  By  a  combining  of  the  participle  with  aome  word  which  does  not  belong  to  the  verb ; 
as,  wag-/aring,  hoUo»-mnmdutg,  hng-drawn,  deep-laid,  dear-purchated,  do%OH-troddeii.  These, 
too,  are  numerous. 

8.  Partieiples  often  beoome  adjectivea  without  change  of  form.  Such  adjectives  are  di«- 
tfaigniahed  from  partimplaa  by  their  eonatruetion  alon^  ast^Afaafuif  oniament;"— **T1m 
tanimff  ehymist ;  "~<*  Worda  <tf  teamed  length ; With  eomOeifeited  glee." 

SECTION  rV.— DERIVATION  OP  THE  PRONOUNS. 

I.  The  EngUeh  PKmonm  are  aU  of  Saaon  ori|^;  bat,  In  them,  onx  langnage  diffon  very 
Btrikinglyfrom  Hiat  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Theit^wing  table  oon^ares  tlu  simple  per> 
aonal  forms: — 

Eng.  I,       Hy  ot  IGne,  He ;       We,  Onr  or  Onrs,  ITa. 

Sax.  Ic,  Mtn,  He  or  Mec ;      We,  IT  re  or  User.  Us. 

Eng.  Thoo,  Thy  or  Thine.         Thee;    Ye,  Your  or  Yours,  You. 

Sax.  Tha,  Thin,  The  or  Thee ;     Oe,  Eower,  BoworEowio. 

Eng.  He,  His,  Him ;     They,         Their  or  Theirs,  Them. 

Sax.  He,    His  or  Hys,  ISmorHine;     Hi  or  Hig,  Hira  orHeon,Heom  or  Hi. 

Eng.  She,  Her  w  Hera,  Her;      They,        ThnrorThws,  Them. 

Sax.  Heo,  Hire  or  HyiSk         Hi;       Hi  ta  Hig,  Hira  or  Heora,  Heom  or  Hi. 

Eng.  It,  Its,  It ;         They,        Their  or  Thnrs,  Them. 

Sax.  Hit,    Hb  or  Hys,  Hit ;       Hi  or  ffig,  Hira  or  Heora,  Heom  or  Hi. 

Here,  as  in  the  person^  pronouns  of  other  languages,  the  plurals  and  oblique  cases  do 
'  not  all  appear  to  be  regular  derivatives  from  the  nominative  singular.  Many  of  these  pro- 
noons,  perhaps  all,  as  well  as  a  vast  numbo-  of  other  words  of  firequent  use  in  our  languagei, 
■ad  in  tnat  £rom  which  it  chiefiy  comes,  were  very  variously  written  by  the  Middle  Ensliui, 
Old  English,  Semi-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon  authors.  He  who  tnHMS  the  history  of  our 
language,  will  meet  with  them  under  all  the  following  formi^  (or  such  as  these  would  be 
irith  Saxon  characters  for  the  Saxon  forms,)  and  perhaps  in  more : — 

1.  I,  J,  Y,  y,  I,  io,  che,  ioh,  Ic; — Mt,  mi, mm,  Himb,  myne,  myn;— Ha,  mce,  me,  mek, 
mec,  mech  :■— Wi,  wee,  ve Otru  <u  Oois,  oure,  ore,  user,  vise,  naier,  usses,  usum ;— XJa, 
ous,  vs.  uas,  usie.  usioh,  uaig,  usih. 

2.  Thou,  thoue,  thow,  thowe,  thu ;— Tbt  or  TEm a,  tfai,  thyne,  thyn,  thin Tuxa,  the, 
theh,  thee :— Yb,  yee,  se,  zee,  ge ;— Youa  or  Youus,  youre,  sour,  gour,  gome,  eower Too, 
jDOe,  yow,  gon,  xou,  on,  in,  inh,  eow,  iow,  geow,  eowih,  epwie,  iowlh. 

8.  Ha,  he«,  ee Hn,  hiae,  is,  hys,  ys,  hyse ;— Hue.  hin^  hen,  hyno,  hyoi,  im  .■— Tkkt, 
thay,  thei.  the,  tha,  thai,  thii,  yai,  hi,  hie,  heo,  hig.  hyg,  hy Thuk  or  Thbibb,  thw,  tbeyr, 
theyrs,  thair,  there,  theora,  luue,  here,  her,  hire,  bin,  biora,  hiera.  heora,  hyra;— "^sii, 
theym,  thaym,  thaim,  thame,  tham.  em,  hem,  heom_,  hom,  him,  hi,  big. 

4.  Shi,  snee,  sche,  scho,  sho,  see,  seo,  heo,  hio,  hiu ; — Hsb,  (poMcssive,)  hur,  hir,  hire,' 
hyr,  hyte,  hyra,  hara;— Has,  (objective,)  hire,  hyre,  hir,  hi.  The  plural  Sanaa  oi  this 
foadnineiaononnarelike  those  of  the  masculine  He;  but  the  "  WW-  WieJten  to  Kaemtedga!* 
In  their  small  Orammar,  (erroneously,  as  I  suppose,)  make  Aim  maMuUne  only,  and  Asons 
fsminine  only.  See  their  Prme^>le»  of  Orammar,  p.  38. 

5.  It,  yC  itt,  hit,  byt,  hyt.  The  possessive  A«  is  a  modem  derivative  ;  Bi»  ot  Bj/e  was 
formerly  used  In  Ueu  of  it.  The  plural  forms  of  this  neuter  pronoun,  It,  are  like  those  of  Se 
and  She.  According  to  Home  Tooke,  who  declares  A«(  to  have  been  one  of  its  ancient  forms, 
"  this  pronoun  was  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  baitait,  h4Ktan,  neminare."  to  name, 
and  literally  signifies  <■  the  eaii;  "  {Diotrtioiu  of  Pwleg,  Vol.  ii,  p.  46  i  IT.  Allen't  Oram.  p. 
.Mi)  but  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  exhiMting  it  ^  an  other  form,  not  adi^ted  to  thia  opinioa. 
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SBB  muatiM  or  nmuH  oauuuM. 


makes  it  thft  neuter  of  »  declinable  adjectire,  or  pronoun,  inflected  fiwn  the  mascofiac* 
that :  "  He,  heo  hita,  thu."—Hut.  of  Lang.  Vol.  i,  p.  315. 

IL  The  relatives  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tonf^e,  and  hsre 
passed  through  similar  changes,  or  varieties  in  orthography.  They  have  been  found  hi  all 
the  following  forms : — 

1.  Who,  ho,  wha,  hwa,  hua,  wua,  qua,  quha ; — Whosb,  who's,  whos,  quhoU,  quhais, 
quhsse,  hwss; — Whom,  whome,  quhum,  quhome,  hwom,  hwam,  hwim,  hwtene,  hwone. 

2.  Which,  whiche,  wbyche,  whilch,  wych,  quilcb,  quilk,  quhilk,  hwilc,  hwylc.  hwele, 
wbilk,  huilic,  hvilc.  For  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms.  Dr.  Bosworth'a  Dictionary  gives  "  Aiedc, 
Awyfc,  and  kleelc ; "  but  Pro£MSor  Fowler'a  B.  Uranunar  makes  tiiem  •*  hmitte  and  Artfe."— 
See  p.  240.    WAilk  is  a  Scotch  form. 

3.  What,  hwat,  hwet,  quhiit,  hweet.  This  pronoun,  whether  relative  or  interrogative; 
Is  regarded  by  Bosworth  and  otherd  m  a  noutcr  derivntive  from  the  masculine  or  fpminise 
Atoa,  who.  It  may  have  been  thence  derived,  but,  in  modem  English,  it  is  not  always  of 
the  neuter  gender.   See  the  last  note  on  page  297. 

4.  TuAT,  Anglo-Saxon  Thst.  Tooke'a  notion  of  the  derivation  of  this  word  is  noticed 
above  in  the  section  on  Articles.  There  is  no  certainty  of  its  truth ;  and  onrlnicographeB 
make  no  allusion  to  it.   W.  Allen  reaffirms  it.   See  his  Gram.  p.  64. 


Ou.  1.— In  the  W«n-WlBlien' Grmmmar,  (p.  SB,)  u  al»o  tn  L.  HDrray'sandMineottirrt,  the  pranoan  WUt^ 
ta  T«r7  atnuurly  atMl  erronpouiilj-  reiirewnted  *s  tM-Inc  Blu  ay*  "  of  the  nruiergmAn."  (See  what  bMl>l  orihit 
word  tn  the  IntroduclloD.  Chap.  Ix,  1  a'j.i  Whereft*  It  !■  Die  reUtlve  moM  ■ensnllr  applied  to  brmtr  mrnaU, 
and.  In  ourctnninon  wniion  orihe  Bible, Its  •tiplkatli.n  ti>p-r*.ihi  !■  pocullarlv  frequent.  Towler  w-  " 
lU  axtnin  tt  Is  a  Componnd."— £.  Oram.  p.  340.  Taking  Itn  Ont  Antilo-Haxon  fbrm  to  be  "Ilmhr,"  br  thiaka 
It  traceabli;  tii  "hua.  who,"  orltn  " alilatlve  Awi,"  and  "  tic,  like."— 76.  If  tbia la  rl^ht,  tli«  neuter  leuae  H 
sot  Itii  primitive  import,  or  an;  part  of  It. 

Osa.  3.— FroiD  lia  VMiwua  uaea,  the  won)  Thol  la  called  aometlme*  s  prononn,  Mmelltnea  an  sdjecttve,  aad 
fcmeilme*  s  conjunction ;  but.  ta  reapM.-i  lu  derlvaiiwi,  it  ia,  doulitleaa,  one  and  tbe  same.  As  a  rclatfTc  pn- 
nonn,  lltaoreltliernnail>«r,aBd  hsanotilunl  larmdtflbrenifnMn  the  lingular:  as,  '*  B|pm>ed  I*  lUe  mm  (M 
beareth  id«."— /Yot>.  vIll.M.  "Bl<-»Mdare  tM.f  that  mourn."— Jtall.  v.  4.  Aaan  adjt^tJvc,  it  la  mM  bv  Tooke 
to  have  been  formerly  "  applied  liidltTt'renil}' to  plural  noun*  and  tohlngular :  aa,  *  Into  lAor  holy  oidreai.'— fir. 
Mfirlin.  *At  Itiat  ilayos.'— /iJ.  'JTtal  eii.vll  anntteli  the  driilllcii.'— Sir  Thi/.  Mart.  '  ThLipleaaurc  uiHlixibledlr 
flmre  excelleth  all  IlittI  pleaaure*  that  In  tlila  life  male  lie  uhtelned.'— /■f."--/fiTA-«fi>M  ojPurlrf,  YoL  U,  pp.  41 
and  iS.  Tbe  Intntductfon  of  the  plural  Rirm  thote,  must  have  rendered  thl*  UMge  bad  jCniiUah. 


In  English,  Verbs  are  derived  from  nouns,  from  adjectives,  or  from  verbs. 
I.    Verbs  are  derived  from  Nount  in  the  following  different  ways : — 

1.  By  tbe  addineof  i»,  Me,  en,  or  ate ;  a^,  aut/ior,  autkorize ;  crUic,€riticue ;  knffth,  lettfftAen ; 
oriifim,  originate.  The  termination  1:0  is  of  Oreek  origin,  and  iae  is  most  probably  of  French : 
the  fiormer  is  generaUy  preferable  in  forming  English  derivatives ;  bat  both  are  som« times 
to  be  used,  and  they  should  be  applied  according  to  Rule  18th  fbr  Spelling. 

2.  Some  few  verbs  are  derived  from  nouns  by  tbe  changing  of  a  sharp  or  hard  consonant 
to  a  flat  or  soft  one,  or  by  the  adding  of  a  mute  e,  to  soften  a  bard  sound  :  as,  aticiee,  advitt ; 
price,  prixe;  bath,  bathe;  dolk,  clothe;  hreatht  bretdhe ;  wre:th,  wreathe;  eheatA,  aheatht; 
grata,  graze. 

n.   Verbs  are  derived  from  Adjeetivtt  in  the  following  different  ways : — 

1,  By  the  adding  of  ite  or  en;  as,  legal,  legalise;  immortal,  immortalize;  eirH,  cicilise; 
human,  humanite ;  Jamiliar,  familiarize ;  particular,  particularize ;  dea/,  deafen ;  stiff,  etiffem  ; 
reugk,  roughen  ;  deep,  deepen  ;  veak,  toeaien. 

2.  Many  adjectives  become  verbs  by  being  merely  used  and  inflected  as  verbs  :  as,  trarm, 
io  warm,  tie  toarme  ;  dry,  dry,  he  driee ;  thtlt,  to  dull,  he  duila ;  ttack,  to  elaekt  he  tlaeki; 
forward,  ta  forward,  he  forwardt, 

III.    Verbs  are  derived  from  Verht  in  the  following  modes,  or  ways : — 

1.  By  the  prefixing  of      or  un  to  reverse  tbe  meaning  :  as,  please,  diepleaee ;  gualifir, 
ptoHJif  ;  organize,  dieorgimixe  ;  fatten,  unfasten  ;  muzzle,  unmuzzle  ;  nerve,  unnerve. 

2.  By  the  prefixing  of  a.  ft«,/>r,,^nv,  mif^AMr,  out,  under,  up,  or  with:  as,  riae,  ariae; 
iprhtMe,  beaprinkle;  hid,fbrlnd;  tee,  forme;  take,  m.iateUce;  look,  eeerlook;  run,  outnm;  ga, 
■undergo ;  hold,  uphold ;  draw,  withdraw. 


All  Rtgiiek  Partiaples  are  derived  from  English  verbs,  in  the  manner  explained  ia  Chap- 
ter  7ih,  under  the  general  head  of  Etymcdoffy ;  and  when  Sot^ga  partioiplea  are  intn^ 
duced  into  our  language,  they  are  not  parti^plet  with  us*  butb^ngtoBonne  otherdase  of 
words,  or  part  of  speedi. 


1.  In  Engtitht  many  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  by  the  ad^tion  of  ^;  whid 
ie  an  abbreviatioR  for  Hhe,  and  which,  thongh  the  additkm  of  It  to  a  noun  foima  an  a^jw* 
tint  ia  the  moat  distinctive  h  veil  a»  the  moit  common  tenaination  of  our  admba : 


OBSEBVATIOSS. 
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oandid,  eandidijn  mtrdid,  tordidfy ;  prtnai^umutprttumptuoutijf.  Most  adverbs  of  manner 
■re  thus  formed. 

2.  Many  advCTbs  ue  compounds  formed  from  two  or  more  English  words ;  as,  heretn, 
thereby,  to-dojf,  atoayw,  already,  eUemkere,  tomtiimei,  tokereaithal.  The  fornuttion  and  the 
meamng  of  these  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  obvious. 

3.  About  sevcntf  adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  the  prefix,  or  inseparable  preposition, 
<s  ;  as,  Abreatt,  abroach,  abroad,  acrou,  afar,  afield,  ago,  agog,  aland,  along,  amits,  atUt. 

4.  Needs,  as  an  adverb,  is  a  contraction  of  need  i»;  prithee,  or  pr'ythee,  of  /  pray  thee; 
^Uone,  1^  ull  one  ;  only,  one-like ;  anon,  of  the  Saxon  an  o»,-  i.  e  ,  in  one  [instant];  never, 
of  iMner;Le.,»o<eTer.  *Gihb8,inFowler's  Graounar, makes  needt  "the  Genitive  case." — 
P.  311. 

5.  Very  is  from  the  French  veray,  or  mi,  true ;  and  this,  probably,  from  the  Latin  venu. 
Rather  appears  to  be  the  regular  compsraUve  of  the  ancient  ro^A,  soon,  quickly,  willingly ; 
which  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "Rathe,  or  Hrathe,  of  one's  own  accord." — Boaworth, 
But  the  parent  language  had  also  "Hrathre,  to  a  mind." — Id.  That  is,  to  one't  mind,  or, 
perhima,  mors  mJikuity. 

OBSEBVATIONR. 

Obs.  l.—Many  of  oar  moBt  common  aAverba  are  of  Anitlo-ltaxon  dvHvalion,  being  plainly  tracpable  to  certain 
▼ery  otd  fnnna,  of  the  Mme  Import,  which  the  ctymiiloglat  renarOi  bat  oa  the  Mme  words  differently  ■pelled  : 
H.  eall.  eal.  orasU;  ^Jmotf,  ea1rate*t,  oralmiCRt ;  ^be,  calnwa,  or  Kbwa;  Ette,  ellea  ;  Eiteu'litre,  elle*- 
tawvr ;  Enough,  ucnott,  or  cenota ;  Jirnt,  eucD,  ercn,  or  «IeT» ;  Brer,  caci,  nrer,  or  cetrc  ;  DoicnteaTd,  dune- 
weard  ;  /Vwworrf,  fonvearo.orforeweard : //<mi<««ra,  hanmeard ;  itom»i«ird»,  bamw^  hme,  liu;  Lt/rU, 

Ivtel;  lei*,\iB»;  Leait,laist;  Ao,  na  ;  Act,  nuht,  or  nocht ;  Out,  ut,  or  me ;  So,  awA;  ^/ill.  «tllle,  orntTllet 
fVieti,  thcnnei  rWe,  thcr,  thar,  thfer;  7*fli/Aw,  thWer,  orthyder;  Thua,  thuM,  or  ihuB;  Together,  toecBiltro, 
or  tuciEdrc  ;  Too,  ti> ;  When,  hwenne,  orhwsnnc ;  IVhtre,  bwter;  Whiiher,  hwlder,  hwyder,  or  bwythar;  IVo, 
la,  gea.  or  gee  :  rrj,  ge^p,  Hue.  or  gyM. 

Obs.  3.— According  to  Home  Tooke,  "Still  and  Elie  are  the  Imperntlvea  Stell  and  Alei  of  their  mpectlve 
▼erbs  Sleltan,  to  put,  and  AUtan,  to  dUmla*."— M'errftoni,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ill,  He  aHerwanls  repeats  the  doctrine 
ttiiu  :  "Stilt  Isonlr  the  Imperative  Stell  or  Sleall,  of  Siellan  or  Steallian,  ponere."— /A.  a.  U6.  "Tblt  word 
Bit*,  fonnerlv  wrllteo  allei,  aly*,  algse,  eltn,  ellut,  ellii,  ell;  elt,  and  iiow  elte;  Is.  as  I  have  sold,  no  other 
tbon  Ate*  or  Alyt,  the  tmperattve  of  AUmh  or  Alytan,  dimlttere."— V6.  p.  14g.  Tbeie  nlteitor  and  remote  cIt- 
moloKlea  are  perhaps  too  conJectoraL 

SECTION  Vm.  — DERIVATION  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  Engtith  ConjuncUoiu  ore  mostly  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  beat  etymol^^cal 
vocabularies  of  our  language  give  us,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  words  in  Angto>Saxon 
characters ;  but  Home  Tooke,  in  his  Divertiane  of  Parley,  (a  learned  and  curious  work 
which  the  advanced  student  may  peruse  with  advantage,)  traces,  or  professes  to  trace, 
theee  and  many  other  English  particles,  to  Saxon  verbs  or  participles.  The  following  deriva- 
tions, sn  far  as  they  partake  of  such  speculations,  are  offered  principally  on  his  auth<mty : — 

1.  Althouob,  signifying  aAnit,  aUaw,  is  firom  ail  and  though;  the  latter  being  rappoaed 
the  imperatiTe  of  Thaun.  or  ThuAgan,  to  alkm,  to  ameede,  to  yiM. 

2.  Am,  an  obsolete  or  antiquated  conjunction,  signifying  if,  or  grant,  is  the  imperative  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Anan  or  Unan.  to  grant,  to  give.  ^ 

3.  And,  [Saxon,  And,]  add.  is  said  by  Tooke  to  come  from  "An-ad,  the  imperative  of 
Anan-ad,  Dare  oongeriem." — D.  of  P.,  Vol.  i,  p.  111.  That  is,  "Ta  givg  the  kev"  llie  truUl 
of  this,  if  unapparent,  I  must  leave  so. 

4.  As,  according  to  Dr.  Johnaon,  is  from  the  Teutonic  alt ;  but  Tooke  says  that  aU  itself 
ie  a  contraction  for  all  and  the  original  particle  e*  or  ae,  meaning  it,  that,  or  tohieh. 

6.  Bbcaosb,  from  be  and  eowe,  means  by  came  ;  the  be  being  written  for  by. 

6.  Both,  Me  two,  is  from  the  pronominal  adjecdve  both ;  which,  accordiiu[  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Murray,  is  a  contraction  of  the  Visigothic  Bagolh,  signifying  doubled.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
wrote  for  it  butu,  butwu,  buta,  and  battea ,-  i.  e.,  ba,  both,  twa,  two. 

7.  But, — (in  Saxon,  buie,  biUan,  baton,  <ir  buttin, — )  meamng  except,  yet,  runo,  only,  else  than, 
that  not,  or  on  the  contrary, — is  referred  by  Tooke  and  some  others,  t.>  two  roots, — l  achol'thcm 
but  aconjectural  etymon  for  it.  **  Hut,  implying  addition,"  say  they,  i»  from  Bot,  the  im- 
perative of  Botan,  (e  boot,  to  add ;  But,  denoting  ezception,  is  trom  Be-utan,  the  imperative 
of  Beon-atan,  to  be  out" — See  D.  of  P,^  Vol.  i,  pp.  Ill  and  lliH. 

6,  EiTUEB,  one  of  the  two,  tike  the  pronominal  adjective  Ilithbr,  is  irom  the  Anglo*SaxoD 
.£gther,  or  Egther,  a  word  of  the  same  uses,  and  the  same  import. 

9.  Eke,  aUo,  (now  nearly  obsolete,)  ih  from  "  Eac,  the  imperative  of  Eacan,  to  add." 

10.  EvEK,  whether  a  noun,  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a  conjunction,  appears  to  come 
from  the  same  source,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Elen  or  .£fen. 

11.  Except,  which,  when  tued  hs  a  coi^unction,  mearu  unleu,  is  the  imperative,  or  (oe- 
cording  to  I)r.  Johnson)  an  ancient  perfect  participle,  ol  the  verb  to  esotpt. 

12.  Foo,  beeauie.  is  from  the  Saxnn  preposition  For ;  which,  to  expreos  this  meaning,  our 
ancestors  combined  with  something  eUe,  reducing  to  one  word  some  such  phrase  as,  For 
that,  Forthie,  For  thia that;  as,  Forthl^  Fortham,  Forthan,  Forthamthe,  Fotthan  the." 
—See  BoetBorth'i  Diet. 

13.  \t,  give,  grant,  allow,  is  from  "Git  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gifan,  ta 
five." — Tooke'a  Diversion*,  Vol.  i,  p.  111. 

14.  Lavr,  thai  not,  dimuued,  is  from  *>  Lexed,  the  perfect  participle  of  Lesan,  to  diemiee." 
16,  NamtiK,  not  wither,  it  a  union  ud  contEoction  of  h»  eitktr :  our  old  writm  irequeetlj 
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UMd  fM  for  Mf  ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  Hkewite  repeated  ft,  udng  «m — m,  in  lien  of  our  «■»- 
iponriretiwiEtiUr^-nor;  Midotiriiiodcralexic(^rqAflnit01iiot«th«woid,fatMaw«f  Am 
■enaen. 

1 6,  Nob,  not  other,  not  «b«,  it  rappoaed  to  be  a  Ttnion  and  oon  traction  at  near. 

n.  NoTWTTHSTAKDiMQ,  not  hindering,  is  an  English  compound  of  obriona  formatian. 

18.  Ob,  an  alteraatire  conjnnction,  seems  to  be  a  word  of  no  great  antiqiiitj'.  It  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  contraction  of  other,  which  Johnson  and  his  followers  gire,  in  Baxon  ehanetef% 
eUher  aa  its  aovxce.  or  as  its  eqniyalent. 

19.  Pbotidbd,  the  perfect  participle  of  theTcrbpravUs,  beeomqp  oneariwirily  »  ^i^ne* 
tive  eoi^unction,  by  being  used  ahme  or  with  the  particle  tAol,  to  introduce  a  e<m^UtioB,a 


20.  Satb,  anaeutty  used  with  some  freqncner  ■■  a  coDjtmction,  in  the  aenee  of  fa<  at 
except,  is  from  the  impmtiTe  of  the  En^iah  Teib  sow,  and  ia  atiU  oceatkotillj  tvnwd  ta 
such  a  use  hj  the  poets. 

21.  Snnto,  sometimes  mads  a  oopnktin  eoiriimction,  is  tiie  imperfect  paitic^Je  of  tbs 
Terb  Me.  Used  at  the  bead  of  a  clause,  and  wiuuntt  reference  to  an  i^^ent,  it  aawmies  a 
eoi^nnetiTe  natnra. 

22.  SiNOB  is  conjectured  bj-  Todte  to  be  *'  the  participle  of  Seon,  to  tee,"  and  to  meaB 
"teeing,  teeing  that,  teen  that,  or  am  at."—D.  o/P^  VoL  i,  pp.  Ill  and  220.  But  JohaM* 
•nd  oUiera  sa7,  it  has  been  fiwmod  *■  bj  omitramon  btm  mthomeot  or  mth  fAsnes,  fivan  sAH 
Sax."— /oA.  Diet. 

28.  Thav,  which  introduces  tht  latter  term  of  a  comparison,  is  bum  the  GotSiie  tfm,  cr 
the  Analo-Sazon  thonne,  which  was  used  fw  the  same  purpose. 

2i.  TsAT,  when  called  a  conjunction,  is  said  by  Tooke  to  be  etymologicaDT  the  same  aa 
the  a4JeetiTe  or  pmumn  That,  the  derintion  of  which  is  twice  spoken  of  abore ;  bM,  ii 
Todd's  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  abridged  by  Chalmers,  That,  the  mvttnetion,  is  refierred  ts 
*•  thatei,  Gothic ;  That,  the  pnmmm,  to    that,  thata,  Gothic ;  thtrt,  Saxon  ;  dot,  Dutch. " 

25.  Thbit,  used  as  a  conjunction,  is  doubtless  the  same  word  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  T%enm», 
taken  as  an  iUative,  or  word  of  inference. 

26.  *'  TnotroH,  ottno,  is  [from]  the  imperstiTS  Thaf,  or  Ihaflg,  of  the  Tab  Thaftan  or 
Thaflgan.  to  aU^."—Tookt't  Dvoereimu,  VoL  i,  pp.  Ill  and  IM. 

27.  '*  Uxlbsb,  cxwppt,  ditmiae,  ia  [from]  Onles,  the  imperatire  of  Onleaan,  1o  HmmiU," — B. 
.  38.  Whkhbb,  a  correspantiTe  conjunction,  which  introduces  the  first  term  of  n  ate- 
maHin,  is  frMn  the  Anglo-Saxon  hmether,  which  was  used  for  the  same  pupoae. 

29.  Tit,  neverthelett,  is  from  "  Get,  the  imperatiTe  of  Qetan,  to  get" — Tbokt, 

SECTION  IX.— DERIVATION  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

The  following  are  the  jvineipal  EngUtk  Pr^maitions,  explained  in  the  order  of  the  list  :— 
1.  Aboabd,  meaning  on  ioorrf     ia  from  the  ineflx  OTprepodtion  0  and  the 
vhidi  here  mesne  MfAsrimfcttf  ash^"  or  TesseL  Abc^HtVxVtmxih,  is  tpprooA,  arrvMi, 

3.  About,  [Sax.  Abdtan,  or  Abdton,]  meaning  mtmid,  at  eIraiStt  ok  doingi,  is  from  the 
prefix  a,  meaning  at,  and  the  noun  bo%a,  meaning  a  tem,  a  eiraal,  or  a  trial.  In  P^enck, 
bout  means  end ;  and  about,  end,  or  but-end, 

3.  Abotb,  [Sax.  AbtdUf  Abuibn,  A-be-nfan,]  meaning eeer,  or,  litnmUy,  «<-*y-wwr,  or 
at-by-icp,  is  from  the  Saxon  or  Old  Aig^tsh  a,  6s,  and       as  ufam,  said  lo  mean  "kifk, 
wardh  or  the  top." 

4.  AoBOss,  ttterott,  ofAtPorC,  traveree,  is  from  the  prefix  a  and  the  wari  tna$» 

9.  Ams,  [Ssx.  .After,  or  .£ftan,]  meaning  fwAmd;  avbae^tuia  lo^  is,  in  form,  the  eon- 
paratiTe  of  aft,  a  word  common  to  seamen,  and  it  may  have  been  thence  dnired. 

0.  AoAnnr,  oppoiHe  to,  a  probably  from  the  Angw-Saxon,  Ongean,  or  Ongegan,  aatk 
of  which  forms  means  again  or  againtt.   As  prefixes,  on  and  a  an  often  equiTalent. 

7.  Alovo,  [i.  a.,  at-iong,"]  meaning  longthwiee  of,  near  to,  is  formed  from  a  and  hng. 

8.  Amo  [,  1.  9.,  at  mid  at  midMe,\  is  from  a  anamtrf;  and  Amnsr  [,  L  atf  midtt,\  is 
trvttk  •  and  nUri;  eontraeted  firom  miiMasf,  the  anparlative  of  Midi, 

9.  Awnra,  wtiaod^h,  is  j^baUy  an  abbre^tion  atamongtl;  and  AmHrasr,  aeeatdim 
to  Took^  is  from  a  and  meagtl,  or  Uie  older  "  Ge-mencged."  Saxon  for    wtiieed,  aiimgU' 

10.  AxoinrD,  aAoHf,  sncwvlm^,  la  from  •  and  round,  a  circle,  or  oircuit 

11.  At,  gone  to,  is  supposed  by  some  to  come  from  the  Latin  ad;  but  Dr.  Murray  mp, 
**  We  hare  in  Teutonic  at  for  aot,  touching  or  touched,  joined,  at." — Bitt.  of  Lang,  i,  849. 

12.  Athwakt,  aerott,  is  from  a  and  thwart,  cross ;  and  this  from  the  Saxon  Thweor. 

13.  Battno,  a  preposition  for  esoept,  is  the  imperfect  participle  of  hate,  to  abate. 

14.  Bbvou,  i.  a.,  by-fore,^^  front  of^  is  from  the  prefix  be  and  the  wdjectiTe/ors. 

15.  Bbhiho,  i.  e.,  by-kind!]  in  rear  of,  is  from  Dm  prefix  ht  and  the  o^eotiTe  kind. 

16.  Bblow,  [i.  e.,  ^-Awj  meaniuun^,  or  &enMtA,  isfrom  As  and  tbeadjeetrveib^  . 

17.  Bbmeatb  [,  Sax.  or  Old  Eng.  Beneoth.1  ia  from  be  and  ntath,  or  Sax.  NeetlUk  to» 

18.  Basms  [,  t  e,,  Ay-tid^]  is  from  As  and  tke  noun  or  adjeetire  sU>. 

19.  BBami8[,Le.,l|r<«MH^]isprobaUyft<misaitdthepltualaotUfAte. 
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80.  BbtwibK)  [Sax.  Betwe<niaiit  or  BeCwyim),]  HtartUj,  Sy-fvom,  temns  to  lure  been 
Ibtnied  from  be,  by,  and  iwtin,  two, — or  the  Stxon  Twegen,  which  also  meani  two,  twin, 

21.  Bktwixt,  meening  Mwam,  [Sax.  Betweox,  Betwux,  Betwyx,  Betwyxt,  ftc.]  ia  from 
i«.  by,  and  toya:,  Mi^nalljr  a  '*Ooihie"  mrd  ligiiifynig  **hM,  or  Amte."— 8m  7baAe» 
Vol.  i,  p.  329. 

22.  Bbtoitd,  pattt  [Bui.  BageimdJ  ia  from  Hie  pnflx  t*,  bjr,  wd  yoii^  [Sax.  Oeond,] 
pott,  fw, 

23.  Bt  [.Sax. Be,  Bi,  w Kg.]  is affinned bjTocAe  to  be the imparatiTe  Bytii,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rarb  Boon,  to  b^'—D.  tif      Vol.  i,  p.  8S0.  TUa  eoema  to  be  Tather  qnea- 

tionable. 

24.  CoNcsAMtiro.  the  preposition,  ia  from  the  first  participle  of  the  rexb  eoMeni. 

25.  Down,  the  preposition,  is  hom  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dane,  down. 

26.  BirsiiTo,  prep,  of  time,  ia  from  the  first  participle  of  an  old  verb  dhm»  to  last,  fbnnerlj 
in  nse;  aa,  "White  the  world  may  durv." — Chaueert  Knight'$  Tale. 

S7.  Brs,  btfartt  prep,    time,  ia  from  the  Ai^[lo-Bax<m       a  word  of  likeaovt. 

28.  ExcBpT,  bating,  u  from  tlie  imperative,  or  (aocor^ng  to  I>r.  Johnaon)  the  amsient  per* 
feet  participle  of  the  verb  to  except ;  and  Excxptino,  when  a  preposition,  is  from  the  flrat 
participle  of  the  same  Terb.  . 

29.  Foa,  becaimof,  iathe  Anglo-Saxon  prepoeition  For,  a  word  of  likeimport,  anid  inp- 
posed  by  Tooke  to  have  come  from  a  Qothio  noun  signifying  catue,  or  take. 

30.  Fboh,  in  Saxon,  Fhan,  is  probably  deriTed  from  tiie  old  adjeetiTe  Fmm.  original. 

31.  Iir,  or  the  Saxon  In,  ia  the  same  aa  the  Latin  m:  the  Greek  ia  ev;  andtheI^oh,fli. 

32.  Ihto,  like  the  Saxon  Into,  noting  entrance,  1*  a  componnd  of  in  and  to. 

33.  Mid  mA  MtMT,  at  KnglilJl  pyepnaitioM,  *ra  poBaeal  fiwmn  m*«I  far  4l^iA  ^.nA  Ao^iUlt, 

3i.  XoTWimBiAKDiH^  mi  Mndmng,  ia  firom  uie  advezb  ii0<,and  the  pattiojpla  wtfA- 

aianding. 

35.  Or  is  from  the  Saxon      w  Af;  whiohlt'aiqipoMdbyTooke  to  soma  from  a  noun 

■ignifying  <j^«p^" 

36.  Orr,  opposed  to  on,  Dr.  Johnson  derives  from  the  *'  Dutch  a/*." 

31.  Ok,  a  word  very  often  used  in  Anglo-Saxon.  iM  traced  by  aome  e^nnologists  to  the 
Qothio  ono,  the  German  om.  the  Batch  oms,-  bntno  sueh  doivatton  flxeo  ita  meaning. 

18.  Out,  [Sax.  Ut.  TTte,  or  Utan,]  when  made  a  preposition,  la  probaUy  from  tiie  lUTerb 
ora^jectire  Out.  or  the  earlier  Ok;  and  OuTKtv,  [Sax.  Vt-o(j  oraosed  to /nio,  ia  but  tht 
adverb  Out  and  the  prepoution  C^wuiUj  wiitten  aepaiately,  bnt  batter  joined,  in  aome 
instances. 

39.  OvBB,  aioM,  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  OiiBr,oMr;  and thii^probabfy* from XT&,aieti^ 
Kigh,  or  from  the  comparative,  Ufera,  higher,  % 

40.  OvKBTHWAKT,  meaning  acroet,  is  a  componnd  of  over  and  tAiaeri,  croai. 

41.  Put,  begond,  gone  ^,  is  a  eontraetion  frnn  the  pWect  participle  paeaed. 

42.  PsNoiMO,  Airing  or  hanging,  has  a  participial  form,  but  is  either  an  a^eotive  or  a 
preposition :  we  do  not  use  pend  alone  as  a  verb,  though  we  have  it  in  depend. 

43.  KBSPBCTUra,  eoneeming,  is  from  the  first  participle  of  the  verb  reipeet. 

44.  RocMD,  a  preposition  fbr  about  or  around^  ia  from  the  noun  or  adjective  round. 

45.  SiNCB  is  most  probably  a  contraction  of  the  old  word  Sithettee ;  but  ia  conjectured  by 
Tooke  to  have  been  formed  from  the  phraae,  "Seen  at." 

48.  Thbodoh  [,  Sax.  Thuib,  or  Thuxoh,]  aeams  related  to  Thorough,  Sax.  Thumb ;  and 
thia  agj^  to  Thnm,  or  Dun,  a  Door. 

47.  Texouokodt,  qmie  throiight  ia  an  obnooa  eomponnd  of  throtigh  and  eirf. 

48.  TaL,  [Sax.  HI  or  IlUe,]  fo,  imM,  is  from  the  Sax^  Til  or  Til),  an  end,  a  atatiom. 

49.  To,  whether  a  prepoaition  or  an  adverb,  is  from  the  An^-Saxon  particle  To. 

50.  ToDCBiHO,  toiih  regard  to,  is  from  the  first  participle  of  the  verb  touch. 

51.  TowABO  or  Tow&sDB,  written  by  the  Anglo-Saxona  Tmoeardor  Toweardea,  U  n  oom- 
ponnd  of  To  and  Ward  or  Weard,  a  guard,  a  look-out;  "  Used  in  compoaiticm  to  exj^eas 
titmaion  or  diroetion." — Boneorih. 

A3.  UiiDia,  [Oothic,  XJndar ;  Dutch,  Onder,]  beneath,  belote,  ia  a  eommtm  Anglo-Saxon 
word,  and  very  frequent  preAx,  affirmed  by  Tooke  to  be  **  nothing  but  on-fwdtr.  a  Botch 
oompoundMon  lower. — Sea  Bmstsmm  of  Pariiy,  VoL  i,  p.  331. 

03.  TTmBBKBATU  18  a  compound  of  under  and  neath,  low  ;  whence  nether,  lower. 

64.  TThtil  ia  a  compound  from  on  or  wn,  and  till,  qt  tit,  the  end. 

S6.  Umo.  now  somewhat  antiquated,  ia  formed,  not  very  analogically,  from  wn  andio. 

66.  Up  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective.  '*  Up  or  Upp,  high,  loftg.'^ 

67.  Upoh,  which  appears  literally  to  mean  high  on,  ia  from  the  two  words  up  and  on. 

68.  Wira  comes  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  With,  a  word  of  Uke  sort  and  import ; 
which  Tooke  saya  ia  an  imperative  vnb,  aometimea  from  '*  Widian,  to  Joint"  and  aome- 
times  from    Wyrthan,  to  be.  — See  his  Divereiont,  Vol.  1,  p.  262. 

69.  WrraiK  [,  i.  e.,  b^-in,]  ia  from  with  and  in  :  Sax.  Wtthinnan,  Btnnan,  or  Binnon. 
60.  WiTHOtrr  [,  L  e^  Sy-ottf,]  b  from  teitA  and  out :  Sax.  Withdtan,-dten,-tf ton  ;  Btftea, 

Btton,  Bifton. 
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OBSERVATION. 

In  remrd  to  aome  of  ourmlnor  or  Blmpler  pnpoilUon*,  u  of  randrr  other  putklet.  to  to  bajond  Um  Ibnw 
aiitl  coniiiructlniia  which  prr^ent  or  fbrmer  usuo  bos  at  some  perioJ  given  tnein  «■  partlclei,  and  to  aacrrtala 
their  actual  orliitn  In  nomMhltig  ulterior,  if  >acb  tlw^  bad, U no  very  eaar  matter:  norean  there  be  cither  aad*- 
Ikctlon  or  pmflt  In  itudvlnji  what  one  tiwpecte  to  bemeregueMwork.  "  Uowdojou  ac«ouDt  for  Ix.Ocx,  0%, 
Opr.  and  At  T  "  «ave  the  friend  of  Tooke,  In  an  (tymolofrtcal  dlajofiue  at  Purley.  The  labttatice  of  hto  awwcr 
Is.  "  TY\e  explanation  and  ctvianlngy  of  theee  wonli  require  a  dei^ree  of  knowledire  In  all  the  aslMf  nortbem 
laniriiitKeii,  nnd  a  skill  In  the  application  of  that  knowledge,  which  I  am  verj  fkr  from  aHuiuing:  and  tboa«b  I 
am  almixt  nersiiadrd  bv  sume  of  my  own  conjectures  concerning  them,  I  am  not  willing,  bv  an  apparently  fomA 
and  far-fetched  derivation,  to  Juitl^  joar  imputaUoD  of  etymological  legerdemain."— iMMrnoM,  Vsl.  i,  p. 

SECTION  X.  — DERIVATION  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Those  significant  and  conBtrnctire  words  which  are  occssionaUy  lued  u  InteijeetioDB, 
(such  as  Good!  Strange!  Indeed!,')  do  not  require  an  explanation  here;  and  those  mere 
sounds  which  are  in  no  wise  expressive  of  thought,  scarcely  admit  of  deSnition  or  deriva- 
tion. The  inieijecUon  Het  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  adjective  Uu/h ; — A.ua  is  from 
the  French  Hitas ; — Alack  is  probably  a  corruption  of  AUu ; — Weiaway,  or  Weixawat, 
(which  is  now  corrupted  into  Welladat,)  is  said  by  some -to  be  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Wd-ld-tod,  i.  e.,  Wo-Io-ko  ; — "Fie,"  says  Tooke,  "is  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Fian,  to  hate ; " — Heyday  is  probably  from  high  day ; — Avackt,  perhaps 
from  the  French  avant,  before ; — Lo,  from  look ; — Bboonb,  from  60  and  gone , — Wxlcomj, 
from       and  come , — Farbvell,  from  fare  and  inJI. 

SECTION  XI.  — EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRE  IXES. 

In  the  formation  of  English  words,  certain  particles  are  often  employed  as  prefixes ;  whidi, 
as  they  generally  have  some  peculiar  import,  may  be  separately  explained.  A  few  of  them 
are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  or  character ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  still  employed  as 
separate  words  in  our  language.  The  rest  are  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  prepositioiu.  Tbm 
reott  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  are  not  always  proper  English  words.  Thoae  which  ait 
such,  are  called  Separable  Radicals  ;  those  which  are  not  such,  Imsbparjible  Radicals. 

CLASS  I.— THE  ENGLISH  OR  ANGLO-SAXON  PREFIXES. 

1.  A,  as  an  EngUth  prefix,  signifies  on,  in,  ai,  or  to  ;  as  in  a-board,  a-thore,  a-Joot,  O'bed, 
a-aoak,  a-iill,  a-alanl,  a-far,  a-Jield;  which  are  equal  to  the  phrases,  on  board,  on  shore,  om  foot, 
in  bed,  in  took,  at  tilt,  at  tlant,  to  a  distance,  to  the  field».  The  French  a,  to,  is  probably  tfie 
same  particle.  This  prefix  is  sometimes  redundant,  adding  Uttle  or  nothing  to  the  meaning ; 
as  in  avaJte,  arise,  amend, 

2.  Br,  as  a  prefix,  signifies  ttpon,  over,  by,  to,  at,  or  far ;  as  In  fttf-jpoffn*,  her^oud,  bf-timf, 
be-ttSe,  be-howl,  be-speak.  It  is  sometimes  redundant,  or  merely  intenaire ;  e»in  be-firdtU' 
deck,  be-loved,  be-dazite,  be-moislen,  be-praise,  be-guote, 

3.  CuUNTEB,  an  English  prefix,  allied  to  the  French  Contre,  and  the  Latin  Omtra,  mean* 
against,  or  opposite ;  as  in  counter-poise,  counter -eridmce,  counter'naiwral, 

4.  For,  as  a  prefix,  unlike  the  cnmmun  preposition  For,  seems  generally  to  aignify  frnn: 
it  it  found  in  the  irregular  verbs  for-bear,for-bid,ftr-g^,fbr^ve,for-aake,fbr-Mitear;  and  in 
for-bathf,for'do,for-pa*s,for-pine,for-say,for-think,for-*caate,  which  last  are  now  disused, 
the  for  in  several  being  merely  intennve. 

5.  FoKB,  prefixed  to  a  verb,  signifies  6^r« ;  as  in ^9re-;biQtc,y(>rr-feII.- prefixed  toanoaa, 
'  it  is  usually  an  adjective,  and  signities  anterior ;  as  in  fore-side,  fare-part. 

6.  Half,  signifying  one  of  ticn  eqttal  parts,  is  much  used  in  composition ;  and,  often,  merely 
to  denote  imperfection  1  as,  half-sighted,  seeing  imperfectly. 

7.  Mis  signifies  wrong  or  tU ;  as  in  mis-cite,  mis-print,  mis-speO,  mis-chance,  mis-hap. 

8.  Ov£a  denotes  auperiority  or  excess ;  as  in  oter-potcer,  ovcT'Strain,  over-iarge. 

9.  OvT,  prefixed  to  a  verli,  generally  denotes  exoeas ;  as  in  o%a-do,  out-lcap,  ewt-peiat  z 
prefixed  to  a  noun,  it  is  an  adjective,  and  signifies  exterior  ;  as  in  ovt-tide,  otU-parith, 

10.  Self  generally  signifies  one's  own  person,  or  belonging  to  one's  own  person ;  but.  {i 
selfsame,  it  means  very.  We  have  many  words  beginning  with  Se^,  but  most  of  them  M?em 
to  be  compounds  rather  than  derivative ;  as,  self-love,  seljf-abasement,  seff-abase,  self-afatn, 
telf-wiUed,  self -accusing. 

1 1.  Un  denotes  negation  or  contrariety  ;  as  in  un-kind,  un-load,  un-tr^Uh,  vn-eoif, 

12.  TTkdee  denotes  inferiority ;  as  in  under-valm,  under -cferk,  under-grovth. 

13.  Up  denotes  motion  upwards ;  as  in  t^'Ufi .-  sometimes  subversion  ;  as  in  vp-tet. 

14.  With,  as  a  prefix,  unlike  the  common  preposition  With,  ngnifles  agmsut,  from, « 
hade;  as  in  with-^md,  mih-hotd,  with-draie,  mth-stander,  with-holAHMt,  with-drawat. 

CLASS  IL— THE  LATIN  PREFIXES. 

The  primitives  or  radicals  to  which  these  are  prefixed,  are  not  msny  of  them  employed 
separately  in  English.  The  final  letter  of  the  prefix  Ad,  Con,  Ex,  In,  Ob,  or  Sab,  is  often 
changed  before  certain  coiuonants ;  not  capriciauslyi  but  'with  uniformitj,  to  ads^it  or  as* 
ifmilate  it  to  the  sound  which  follows. 
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1.  A,  Ab,  or  Abb,  means  From,  or  Awa^:  a«,  a'tsvrt,  to  tarn  from,  or  awaj;  ab-duce,  to 
lead  from  ;  ab-(htction,  a  <iarrying-away ;  a&t-iraet,  to  draw  from,  or  away. 

2.  Ad, — forming  ac,  of,  al,  an,  ap,  at,  at, — means  To,  or  At :  as,  aii-vert,  to  torn  to ;  ac* 
cede,  to  yield  to ;  af-fiux,  a  flowing-to  ;  aX-l^,  to  bind  to;  an-nex,  to  link  to;  ap-ptgt  to  put 
to ;  (u->ume,  to  take  to ;  at-te^,  to  witness  to ;  admire,  to  wonder  at. 

3.  Antb  means  Fore,  or  Before :  as,  ante-poH,  a  fbre-taste ;  tmU-eedtnt,  foregoing,  or 
going  before ;  ante-mundane,  befbre  the  world ;  ante-date,  to  date  before. 

4.  CiBcuM  means  Round,  Around,  or  About :  as  dnum'voloe,  to  roll  round ;  eircum- 
terihe,  to  write  around ;  cvum-wnf,  to  come  around ;  circttm-^eett  looking  about  one's  self. 

5.  Con, — which  forms  com,  co,  eot,  eor, — means  Together :  as,  oon-tract,  to  draw  together ; 
eom-pe/,  to  drire  together ;  eo-erce,  to  force  together ;  raZ-lstf,  to  gather  together;  eor-rade, 
to  rub  or  scrape  together ;  con-Junetion,  a  joining-togetber. 

6.  CoNT&A,  or  CoMTKo,  mosns  Against,  or  Counter:  as,  contra-diet,  to  speak  against; 
eontra-veae,  to  come  against ;  eontra-mure,  cotintermure ;  contro-vert,  to  turn  against. 

7.  Db  means  From,  or  Down:  as  ^-note,  to  be  a  sign  of;  A-tfoet,  to  draw  from; 
de-pend,  to  hang  down  ;  de-preta,  to  press  down ;  de-ereoMe,  to  grow  down,  to  grow  less. 

8.  Dis,  or  Di,  means  Away  or  Apart :  as,  dit'pel,  to  drive  away  ;  dis-tect,  to  cut  apart ; 
di-vert,  to  turn  away. 

9.  E  or  Ex, — making  also  ec,  e/, — means  Out :  as,  e-ject,  to  cast  out ;  e-lect.  to  choose  out ; 
ex-dude,  to  shut  out ;  ex-cite,  to  summon  out ;  ec-itacy,  a  raising-out ;  ef-face,  to  blot  out. 

10.  Extra  means  Beyond,  or  Out  of :  as,  extra-vagant,  syllabled  ex-trav'a-gant,  roving 
beyond;  sx<nt-«a«af»,  cie-trav'a-mto,  to  flow  outof  theTeaaels;  Mfro-femtona/,  being  out  <» 
the  territory. 

11.  In, — which  makes  also  it,  im,  ir, — means  In,  Into,  or  Upon :  as.  in-apire,  to  breathe 
in ;  ii-lude,  to  draw  in  by  deceit ;  im-mure,  to  wall  in ;  ir-rupiion,  a  rushing-in ;  inspect,  to 
look  into;  in'tcribe,  to  write  upon;  in-stdt,  to  jump  upon.  These  syllables,  prefixed  to 
English  nouns  or  adjectives,  generally  reverse  their  meaning ;  as  in  in-juaUee,  it-legality, 
im-partiality,  ir-reiigion,  ir-rational,  in-teeure,  in-aarte. 

12.  Intbr  means  Between,  or  In  between  :  as  inier-iperte,  to  scatter  in  between ;  iiUer- 
Jeetion,  something  thrown  in  between ;  inter-Jacent,  lying  between ;  inter-eonmvtueationt 
eommnmcation  between. 

13.  Intro  means  In,  Inwards,  or  Within  :  as,  intro-duee,  to  lead  in ;  intro-vert,  to  turn  in- 
wards ;  intro-epect,  to  look  within ;  intro-mitaion,  a  sending-in. 

li.  Ob, — which  makes  also  oc,  of,  op, — means  Against :  as,  ob-trude,  to  thrust  against ; 
oe-cur,  to  run  against ;  of-fer,  to  bring  against ;  op-pote,  to  place  against ;  ob-ject,  to  cast 
agiainst. 

15.  Feb  means  Through  or  By :  as,  per-vade,  to  go  through  ;  per-chance,  by  chance  ;  per- 
Mtf,  by  the  hundred ;  per-plex,  to  tangle  through,  or  to  entan^e  thoroughly. 

16.  FosT  meana  After :  as,  pott-pane,  to  place  after ;  pott-date,  to  date  after. 

17.  Frx,  or  Fbe,  means  Before  :  as,  pre-tume,  to  take  bofore :  pre-potition,  a  placing- 
before,  or  thing  placed  before pr«-cognUa,  things  known  before. 

18.  Fbo  means  For,  Forth,  or  Forwards  :  as,  pro-vide,  to  take  care  for ;  pro-dvee,  to  bring 
fbrth;  /iro-^ruds,  to  thrust  forwards ;  pro-ceed,  to  go  forward;  pro^noun,  for  a  noun. 

19.  Pbbtbu  means  By,  Past,  or  Bey<md  :  as,  preter'it,  bygone,  or  gone  by ;  preter^imper- 
ftety  past  imperfect ;  preter-naiurat,  beyond  what  is  natural ;  preter-mii,  to  jnit  by,  to  omit. 

20.  Re  means  Again  or  Back  :  as,  re-riew,  to  view  agun ;  re-pel,  to  drive  back. 

31.  Hetbo  means  Backwards,  Backward,  or  Back  :  as,  retro-active,  acting  backwards ; 
retro-grade,  going  backward  ;  retro- cede,  to  cede  back  again. 

22.  Se  means  Aside  or  Apart :  as,  ae-dttce,  to  lead  aside ;  «e-eetfit,  to  go  apart. 

23.  Sevi  means  Half :  as,  semi-coUm,  half  a  colon  ;  temi-circle,  h>ilf  a  cin-le. 

24.  Sub, — which  makes  tu/*,  ju^,  m/i,  >ur,  and  tut, — means  Under,  and  sometimes  Up: 
as,  aub-tcribe,  to  write  under ;  tuf-foation,  an  undermining ;  tug-gett,  to  convey  under ;  avp- 
pig,  to  put  under ;  tur-reption,  a  creeping- under ;  tut-tain,  to  hold  up ;  aub-ject,  cast  tinder. 

25.  StJBraa  means  Btneath :  as,  wbter-Jivova,  flov  ing  beneath. 

26.  SupBB  means  Over  or  Abore :  as.  tuper-fiuoua,  flowing  over ;  avprr-natani,  swimming 
abore ;  ei^ier-lative,  carried  over,  or  carrying  over ;  tuper-vite,  to  overlook,  to  ftversee. 

27.  Tnaifs, — whence  Tuk  and  Tua, — means  Beyond,  Over,  To  another  state  or  place : 
as,  trant-greaa,  to  pass  beyond  or  over ;  tran-icend,  to  climb  over ;  trana-mit,  to  tend  to  an 
other  place ;  tram-form,  to  change  to  an  other  shape ;  tra-montane,  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains ;  L  e.,  TratU'A^ne,  as  opposed  to  Cit-A^ne. 

CLASS  IIL— THE  GREEK  PREFIXES. 

1.  A  and  An,  in  Greek  derivatives,  denote  privation :  as,  a-nomalout,  wanting  rule  ;  an- 
Ongmoua,  wanting  name ;  an-archg,  want  of  government ;  a-cephaloua,  headless. 

2.  AupHimeansTwo,  Both,  or  Double:  as,  am;>Ai-6M>M,  living  in  two  elemenU ;  am;iA>- 
irach,  both  [sides]  short :  amphi-tkeatre,  a  double  theatre. 

8.  Ann  means  Against :  as,  anti-ilaverg,  against  slavery ;  anti-a^  against  acidity ;  anii- 
fiMkt  •ffixM  ferer;  aiiti-tkeiia,  aplaeing-agaiait. 
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4.  Apn,  Ape,— :  H,  ppo-tln^itt  a  torniBg-front;  mph  mrmigt  ft  takliig-&«a. 

6.  Du,— Throiu^i:      dja-^anaJ;  through  the  eoriMn ;  Jfa  nhr,  mmmn  through. 

6.  Epi,  Eph, — Upon :  u,  ept-dinnie,  upcm  the  people ;  ^A-Mwro,  apon  a  day. 

7.  Hbmi  means  Hi^:  as,  Anttt-spAmw,  half  a  ephere ;  Aomi-fficA,  h^  a  Tcne. 

8.  Htpsr  means  Over :  as,  hyper-eri^etU,  OTer-critical ;  Ajfptr-wutsr,  over-meaniTe. 

9.  Htpo  meens  Under :  a*,  lijfpo-ttati;  subetance,  or  that  which  ttamto  wder ; 
Aeaii,  supporition,  or  a  ]dacii^-imder :  hypo-phyUota,  imder  the  le^ 

10.  Mbta  meanf  Beyond.  Overt  To  an  otlwr  itate  or  {dace:  m,  mutu-marfikom,  to  ^kaa^ 
to  an  other  ihqpe ;  mtta-pl^faie§t  mental  science,  m  beyond  ot  over  phyeica. 

11.  Para,  meens  Against :  as,  para-d4>x,  something  coiitniy  to  o(»nmon  t^nnioa. 

12.  Pbri  means  Around  :  na,  p«ri-phary,  the  eireumflBrence,  or  measure  round. 

13.  Stw, — whence  &m,  iS>y^ — means  T<^[ether :  at,  jya-tec,  ■  a  potting-ttwelher ;  aym- 
jNNAy,  a  suAibig-tagauiar ;  syf-leUv,  what  we  take  toge&er;  ■9M>flCMw,a]^Beuif -together. 

CLASS  IV.— THE  PBENCH  PREPIXBS. 

1.  A  is  a  preposi&m  of  very  frequent  use  in  Frenoh,  and  general^  means  To.  I  h>*« 
tugsested  above  that  it  ia  pntiaU^  the  lame  ai  tiie  Anglo-Saxcm  prau  a.  It  ia  fisond  ia  a 
few  English  compounds  or  derivatives  that  are  of  I^nch,  and  not  of  Saxon  origin  :  ss. 
a-dfm,  to  Ood;  i.e.,  I  commend  you  to  God;  «4enii,  from  afafaw.Le.)  &  Tonmtt  to  ama. 
3.  I)b  means  Of  or  From :  as  m  d»-murs,  of  nuumen ;  dfU/Wt  to  ease  froa  or  o£ 
3.  Daiomesns  Half:  as.  dmni-inan,  half  a  man  ;  ttemi'god,  half  a  god;  Asm  imUt  half  a 
devil. 

1.  EMi— which  sometimes  beoomesnn, — means  In.  Into,  « Upon:  as,m-eAa»ii,toholdiB 
ehains;  m>ftraas,  to  clasp  in  the  esms ;  sn-AMift.  to  put  into  a  tomb;  m-AoM,  to  stod  upon. 
Many  words  are  yet  wavering  between  the  Flrenoh  and  the  Latin  <nthography  of  this  pi^z: 
assMttei^i^or  AnAoi^;  entwroRM,  or  mmranM;  snmofw,  or  tAuMore  ;  anfuw*,  or  tivfiw*. 

fi.  ScB,  as  a  French  pre&x,  means  Upon.  Over,  or  After :  as,  trnt  nmrnt,  a  name  vpea  a 
name;  >iii-wy,  to  look  over;  wr-ewwatf.  to  mount  over  or  upon ;  siir  rmitr,  to  deliver  over 
to  others;  tw-fiitt  to  overdo  in  eaUng ;  iMr-eiw,  to  Uve  after,  to  0Ter^liTe»  to  ontUn. 

UD  or  TBM  SBCont  APrnron. 
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APPENDIX  m. 
TO  PART  THIRD,  OR  SYNTAX. 


OF  THB  QUALITIES  OF  STYLE. 


Style.  M  a  topic  connected  with  mtax,  b  the  partaenlBr  manner  in  wMoh  a  perxm  ex- 
nesBM  hia  eonoepttons  hy  means  of  lanpu^.  It  ia  different  from  mere  iroras,  different 
ham  mere  grammar,  in  any  limited  senae,  and  is  not  to  be  regulated  altogether  hf  mles  of 
construction.  It  always  has  some  relation  to  the  anthor's  peculiar  manner  of  thinking ;  in- 
toItm,  to  some  extent,  and  shows  hia  literary,  if  not  his  moral,  character ;  ia,  in  general, 
that  sort  of  expression  which  his  thoughts  most  readily  assume ;  and,  sometimes,  partakes 
not  only  of  what  is  characteristic  of  the  nwn,  of  lus  profession,  sect,  clan,  or  prOTince,  hat 
mren  of  national  peculiarity,  or  some  marked  feature  of  the  age.  The  words  which  an 
nathor  employs,  may  be  proper  In  themselTce,  and  ao  constmcted  as  to  Tlolate  no  rale  of 
syntax,  and  yet  lus  style  may  hare  great  fudtfl. 

In  reriewB  and  critical  essays,  the  general  characters  of  style  are  usually  designated  by 
such  epithets  as  these  ; — concise,  diffuse,— neat,  negUgent,-— terse,  bungling, — nervous, 
wea]^ — forcible,  feeble, — vehement,  languid, — simple,  anected,— easy,  stiff, — pure,  barbar- 
ona, — perspicuous,  obscure, — ele^t,  uncouth, — florid,  plain,— bowery,  artless,— fluent* 
dry, — piquant,  dull, — stately,  flippant, — majestic,  mean, — pompuous,'  modest, — ancient, 
modem.  A  considerable  diveni^  of  style,  may  be  found  in  compotttiona  all  equally  excellent 
in  their  kind.  And,  indeed,  diwent  anl^ects,  as  well  as  flie  different  endowments  by  which 
genius  is  distinguished,  require  this  divemitT.  Butt  in  fonning  hia  s^le,  the  learner  should 
remember,  that  a  negligent,  feeble,  affected,  sti^  nnsoutiii,  barbarous,  or  obeeure  style  is 
•Iwa^  faulty ;  and  that  perspicuity,  ease,  rimplidty,  etnmgth,  metneae,  and  purity,  are 
qualities  always  to  be  aimed  at. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style,  the  frequent  practice  of  compodng  and  writing  some- 
thing, is  indispensably  necessary.  Without  exercise  and  diligent  attention,  rules  or  precepta 
tor  the  attainment  of  this  object,  will  be  of  no  avaiL  When  the  learner  has  acquired  such 
■  knowledge  of  grammar,  as  to  be  in  some  degree  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  he 
should  devote  a  stated  portion  of  his  time  to  composition.  This  exercise  will  brine  tho 
powers  of  his  mind  into  requisition,  in  a  way  that  is  well  calculated  to  stoengthen  uiem. 
And  if  he  has  opportimity  for  reading,  he  may,  by  a  diligent  p«rusal  of  the  Iwat  authors, 
acquire  both  language  and  taste  as  wul  as  sentiment;— «ndlijioBa  tbreeazetfie  esaenttal 
qualiflcationa  of  a  good  writer. 

In  regard  to  the  qoalitiea  which  constitute  a  good  style,  we  can  here  ofCer  nothing  more 


bepaidtothieethii^s,— 4NM^,jiKfrwty,  anditrsaiMm;  and,  withreqpeot  to  sentences,  to 
ttuce  others,  panpievUif,  mity,  and  ttrmjfth.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  we  ahalt 
•mnge,indiefbzmof  slmrt^MiMqiffl,  afewofthe  most  important  direi^ons  for  the  fanning 
of  a  good  style.   


guage  which  we  wxite  or  apeak.  Its  oj^osiMs  are  the  liiulta  aimed  at  in  the  following 
precepts. 

FuoapT  L — Avmd  the  unneeesssry  use  <rf  foreign  words  or  idioms ;  siioh  as  the  FimuA 
words  fraidteur,  imUtur,  MicatMttt  poUttam, iwtfasss  j— the  expression,  •'Hs  r^ptntti kirn* 


cBFT  n. — Avoid  obsolete  or  antiquated  words,  except  there  be  some  special  reason  for 
titsir  use :  that  is,  such  words  as  ocwcyiltoA,  wUpsm^  wfiiunu^rafa,  tffomuh,  affnmHvneUf 
USMyt  bhuttrom,  ektyieot,  enteiaia,  rutUatt,  timuhm. 

Fbbobft  UL — ^Avod  stnnge  or  unauthorised  words :  such  as,  JtutUration,  intpeetator, 
jtulffematieat,  iwcwmfai-sMW^  eomtahft  tUetarittd,  martyristd,  mmitioHi  marvtlue,  Un^iUido, 
t^teUUad,  adoremttU,  abaftaHiMt.  WthiSBOrtis  O.  B.Peirce's  "oMwi^fo-iry,"  usedonpage 
f9th  of  his  EngUth  Orammar;  and  still  wofse  is  Jocelyn'a  "  irrodMoU*,"  for  MMnuttcufiM, 
used  on  page  fith  of  his  Price  Ea»ay  on  Educatiam, 

FuoBFT  rv.— Avoid  bombast,  or  affectatiMi  <rf  flaa  writing.  It  Is  ztdieolons,  however 
ssrious  the  sol^eet.  The  following  Is  an  example:  "  rsisiiiiilaalifias.  however  rich  the 
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depictions,  and  uncnnntrained  their  latitude;  analogies,  howerer  imposing  the  objects  of 
parallel,  and  the  media  of  compariaon ;  can  nerer  expose  the  conscqaence»  of  sin  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fact,  or  the  range  of  demonstration." — Anonymout. 

SECTION  II.  —  OF  PROPRIETY. 

Propriety  of  language  consists  in  the  selection  and  right  cooatroetion  of  auch  words  as 
the  beat  usage  haa  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  weinttad  to  ezpresa  by  them,  ba- 
pTOpriety  embraces  aU  those  forms  of  error,  which,  fbr  the  purposes  of  iUustratioo,  exerciaek 
and  special  criticism,  have  been  so  methodically  and  so  copiously  posted  up  tinder  the 
Tarious  heads,  rules,  and  notes,  of  this  extensive  Crrammar.  A  few  aoggestioiie,  howeref^ 
are  here  to  be  set  down  in  the  form  of  precepts. 

Phbcept  I.— Avoid  low  and  provincial  expressions :  such  as,  "  Now,  im/i  I,  htiys ;  "— 
"Think*  I  to  myadf;"— "To  get  into  a  aerape St»j  henwAUe  1  come  back;"— "£f 
judura ; " — "By  the  tivingjingoea." 

Fkecept  II. — In  writing  prose,  avoid  words  and  phrases  that  are  merdy  po^i»l:  suiA 
as,  worn,  w»,  plamt,  cone,  tceai,  drear,  amid,  oft,  ateepy ; — "  what  time  the  winds  aiiae." 

Pkeceft  III. — Avoid  technical  terms  :  except  where  they  are  necessary  in  txeating  of  a 
particular  art  or  science.    In  technology,  they  are  proper. 

PjiECtPT  IV. — Avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  word  in  dilTerent  senses,  or  such  a  repetition  of 
words  as  denotes  paucity  of  language  :  as,  "  His  own  reaton  might  have  suggested  bett«s 
rooKMu." — "  Gie^ory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  renson  than  this;  that  the 
mana^fer,  in  countenaace,/»twur«d  his  friend." — "  I  teant  to  go  and  see  what  he  toanti." 

Pkecept  V. — Supply  words  that  are  wanting :  thus,  iostoid  of  saying,  "  This  action  in* 
creased  his  former  services,"  say,  "  This  action  increased  tht  merit  of  h^  former  services." 
— '*  How  many  [kinda  of]  substantives  are  there  !  Two ;  proper  and  common," — See  E. 
Devis'a  Gram.  p.  14.  "  These  changes  should  not  be  left  to  be  settled  by  chance  or  by  ca- 
price, but  [ihould  be  determine]  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  Orthog- 
raphy."— See  Fowler'a  E.  Oram.,  1850,  p.  170. 

Phbcbpt  VI. — Avoid  equivocal  or  ambiguous  expressions  :  as,  "  His  memory  shall  be  lost 
on  the  earth." — "  I  long  since  learned  to  like  nothing     t  what  you  do." 

Fhkcept  VII. — Avoid  unintelligible,  inconsistent,  or  inappropriate  expreaucms  :  such  at, 
*■  I  have  observed  that  the  superiority  among  these  coffee-house  politicians  proceeds  from 
an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion." — "  These  words  do  not  convey  even  an  opa^pia  idea  of 
the  author's  meaning." 

Precept  VIII. — Observe  the  natural  order  of  things  or  events,  and  do  not  pvi  the  atrt 
before  the  horae  :  as,  "  The  scribes  tauyht  and  atudied  the  Law  of  Moses." — "  They  can  neilhec 
return  to  nor  leave  their  houses." — "  He  tumbled,  head  over  heela,  into  the  water." — "  '  Pat, 
how  did  you  carry  that  quarter  of  beef  ? '  '  Why,  I  thrust  it  through  a  ttickt  and  threw  my 
akouider  ocer  it.' " 

SECTION  in.  — OF  PRECISION. 

Pred^n  coiUBSts  in  avoiding  all  snperfluoua  words,  and  adapting  the  exprcaaion  exsctly 

to  the  thought,  so  as  to  say,  with  no  deficiency  or  surplus  of  terms,  whatever  is  intended  1^ 
the  author.   Its  opposites  are  noticed  in  the  following  precepts. 

Pbkcept  I. — Avoid  a  uselens  tautology,  either  of  expression  or  of  sentiment :  as,  ""Whea 
will  you  return  againt" — "  We  returned  ioct  home  o^nin." — "On  entering  into  the  room,! 
saw  aiut  diaeovered  he  had  fallen  dotm  on  the  fioor  and  could  not  riae  up." — "  They  have  a 
mutual  dislike  to  each  other." — '*  Whenever  I  go,  he  o/miys  meets  me  time." — **  Where  is 
haatt   In  there." — '*  His  faithfulness  andfde/ity  should  be  rewarded." 

PuECEPT  II. — Repeat  words  as  often  as  an  exact  exhibition  of  your  meaning  requires 
them ;  fnr  repetition  may  be  elegant,  if  it  be  not  useless.  The  following  example  does  not 
appear  faulty  :  "  Moral  preeepta  are  preerpta  the  reasons  of  which  we  see ;  positive  prtttfta 
are  preeepta  the  reaaonx  of  which  we  do  not  see." — Butler'a  Analogy,  p.  186. 

Phecept  III. — Observe  the  exact  meaning  of  words  accounted  synonymous,  and  employ 
those  which  are  the  most  suitable ;  as,  "A  diligent  scholar  may  oofutra  knowledge,  gain  celeb- 
rity, obtain  rewards,  irtn  prizes,  and  get  high  honour,  though  he  earn  no  money."  These 
six  veibs  have  nearly  tiie  same  meaning,  and  yet  no  two  of  them  can  here  be  correctly  in* 
tetchanged. 

Phecbpt  IV. — Observe  the  proper  form  of  each  word,  and  do  not  confound  such  as  n- 
Bomble  each  other.  "  Professor  J.  W.  Oibbs,  of  Yale  College,"  in  treating  of  the  "  Pecn- 
liarities  of  the  ('ot  knex  Dialect,"  says,  "  lite  Londoner  sometimes  confounds  two  diftteat 
forms;  as,  contagioua  for  contiguoua;  eminent  for  imminent;  humorotta  for  hworaomt; 
ingettioualy  for  it^enuoualy  ;  tuxwioua  £ox  iwttriata ;  aervpuloaily  for  sert^pfff;  aneeetafmlbf  fax 
tu  .  aticaiy." — bee  Fuwier'a  E.  Gram.  p.  87 ;  and  Pref.,  p.  vi 

Pbbcbpt  V. —  lliink  clearly,  and  avoid  ahenrd  or  incompatiUe  exiffesBioiis.  Btawple  flf 
error :  "To  pursue  r  Aon  remarks,  would,  prakabfy,  be  of  bo  ftirther  mtvim  to  the  learner  thaa 
that  of  bvrdmit^  Mi  msmory  with  a  catalogue  of  dry  tadiwiawfarMrtiy  pecoliaritiBa;  trUtk 
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mtaif  vratify  etiriouitjf,  without  aflbrdliig  infonMtion  adequate  to  the  trouble  ot  thapamial." 

—  Wriffhet  Gram.  p.  122. 

PRKCSPT  VL — Avoid  words  that  are  useless ;  and,  especially,  a  multiplication  of  them 
into  sentences,  members,  or  clauses,  that  joaj  well  be  spared.  Bxomple :  "  If  one  could 
rcaUjf  be  a  spectator  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  ut  without  taking  part  in  the 
eventfl,  or  aAarin^  in  t/u  paationa  and  actuil  performance  on  the  »tage ;  if  w  could  tet  ouraetoM 
down,  a$  it  were,  in  a  private  box  of  the  worlds  great  theatre,  and  quietly  look  on  at  the  piece  that 
is  ptajfit^tnomorenunedthan  ie  lAaotuletjf  implied bi/  ttfn^Mhj/wiiheur  fellow-ereaiurea,  lehato 
curioai,  what  an  amminff,  what  an  interesting  spectacle  would  life  present." — O.  P.  R, 
James  :  "The  Forffer,"  commencement  of  Chap.  zxxL  This  sentence  contains  eighty-seven 
words,  "of  which  «trfy-on«  are  entirely  unnecessary  to  the  expression  of  the  author**  idea, 
if  idea  it  can  be  called." — Hoiden'a  Seeiew. 

OBSERrATtON. 

Terbosltr,  m  weU  aa  tautology,  Is  notao  rllrectly  opposite  to  prechlon,  m  to  eoncbwnen,  or  bm^ltr.  From 
the  manoerln  which  Uwyeri  uiunlly  rauUipIv  terms  In  uriler  to  eiprew  their  tw-tnprfciulp.  It  would  fteem  that, 
with  (b«in,  prcchlun  consliita  rather  in  the  use  ufniunv  word*  than  ot/e't.  liiit  the  ordinary  Htvle  of  lenul  Innru- 
mriit*  nil  pupiilar  writer  can  Imitate  without  tM-comlng  rliUculom".  A  iene  ur  concise  i<tvlo  Is  vcrv  apt  to  he 
elll|)tl':al :  and.  in  tome  pikrtlcular  Instances,  must  be  *o  ;  Out,  at  tlie  itainF  time,  thu  fuil  pxprcstlon,  perhapa, 
mav  hare  moteprreuiort,  thuiixh  It  be  le«'<  aurecaoic.  t'urexaniiile :  "A  tvonl  i>(  awt  syllable,  l«  called  a  nioiiu- 
■rllable ;  a  wonl  of  two  «vllablos,  U  called  a  dissyllable :  a  wortl  of  three  ayllablc*.  if  ealltd  a  liingllabte :  % 
word  of  four  or  more  avllablei,  ti  rai/ed  a  iMlyaylUttle." — O.  B,  Peirtt'M  Qram.  p>  19  Belter,  p«rha|w,  tbua: 
**A  wont  ol  one  ayllable  ta  called  a  mmuitifllabU  i  a  word  of  two  avUable*,  a  diupilahle  ;  a  word  of  three  hIIs- 
lOaa,  A  trUegUable;  and  a  word  urfhurormore  ayUablea,  s;>a/|r«yJ(a6te.  "—Avm'f  MttUuieM,  p.  17. 

SECTION  nr.  — OF  PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity  eon^sts  in  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity.  It  is  a  quality  so  essential 
to  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for  the  want  of  it  no  merit  of  other  name  can  compensate. 
■*  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments  of  style,  only  glimmer  through  the  dark,  and  puzzle 
in  stead  of  pleasing  the  reader." — Dr.  Blair.  Perspicuity,  being  the  most  important  prop- 
erty of  language,  and  an  exemption  from  the  most  ombarrssoing  defects,  seems  even  to  rise 
to  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  naturally  pleased  with  a  style  that  &ees  us  from 
all  suspense  in  regard  to  the  meaning ;  that  carries  ua  through  the  subject  without  embar- 
rassment or  confusion ;  and  that  always  flaws  liKe  a  limpid  stream,  through  which  we  can 
**  see  10  the  very  bottom."  Many  of  the  errors  which  have  heretofore  b<ien  pointed  out  to 
the  reader,  are  offences  againnt  perspicuity.    Only  three  or  four  hinu  will  here  be  adiied. 

Pbecept  L — Place  adjeutive*.  relative  pronoun*i,  participlea,  adverbs,  and  explanatory 
phrases  near  enough  to  the  words  to  which  they  relate,  and  in  a  position  which  will  make 
their  reference  clear.  The  following  sentences  are  deficient  in  perspicuity  :  "  Keverence  is 
the  veneration  paid  to  superior  sanctity,  in(0rmi.ee(/ with  a  certain  degree  of  awe." — UTtknown. 
•'The  Komans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  its  we." — See  Murray's  Gram.  p.  307. 
**  Taste  was  never  made  to  cater  for  vanity." — J.  Q.  Adams's  Rhet.,  Vol.  i,  p.  1 19. 

Pbsceft  ZL — In  prose,  avcdd  a  poetic  collocation  of  words.  For  example :  *'  Ooard  your 
weak  side  firom  being  known.  If  it  be  attacked,  the  beat  wa^  is,  to  join  in  the  attack."— 
Kaxbs  :  Art  of  Thinking,  p.  75.  This  maxim  of  prudence  might  be  expressed  more  poeti- 
caUy,  but  with  some  losa  of  perspicuity,  thua :  *'  Tour  weak  ^de  guard  from  being  known. 
Attacked  in  this,  the  assailants  join." 

Pbbcspt  III. — Avoid  faulty  ellipses,  and  repeat  bU  words  necessary  to  preserve  the  sense. 
The  following  sentences  reqnire  the  words  wUch  are  inserted  in  crotchets :  *■  Kestlessness 
of  mind  disqtialiftes  us,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  [fiir\  the  performance  of  our 
duty." — Murray's  Key,  iyo,  p.  166.  "Double  Comparatives  and  [Double]  Superlatives 
should  be  avoided."— Foirfer'*  E.  Gram.,  1860,  p.  489. 

PaBCBPT  IV. — Avoid  the  pedantic  and  sense-dimming  style  of  charlatans  and  new  theo- 
rists, which  often  demand)]  either  a  translation  or  a  tedious  study,  to  make  it  at  all  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  For  example :  *'  Rulb  XI.  Part  3.  An  incranititive  or  receptive 
asserier  in  the  unlimited  mode,  depending  on  a  word  in  the  possessive  case,  may  have,  after 
it,  a  word  in  the  subjective  case,  denoting  the  same  thing :  And,  when  it  acts  the  part  of  an 
assertive  name,  depending  on  a  relative,  it  may  have  after  it  a  word  in  the  subjective  case. 
BxAKFLEs : — John's  bring  my  friend,  saved  me  firom  inconvenience.  St-th  Kuunilton  mm 
unhapiiy  in  being  a  slave  to  party  prejudice." — O.  B.  Peiree'e  Gram.,  1839,  p.  201.  1%) 
meaning  of  this  third  part  of  a  Rule  of  synUx,  is.  In  proper  English,  as  follows :  "A  partici- 
ple not  transitive,  with  the  possessive  case  before  it,  may  have  after  it  a  nominative  denoting 
the  same  thing ;  and  also,  when  a  preposition  governs  the  participle,  a  nominative  may  fol- 
low, in  agreement  with  one  which  precedes."  In  doctrine,  the  former  clause  of  the  sentence 
is  erroneous :  it  serves  only  to  propagate  false  syntax  bv  nile.  See  the  former  example, 
and.  a  note  of  mine,  referring  to  it,  on  page  609  ol  this  wwk. 

SECTION  v.  — OF  UNITY. 

TTnity  consists  in  avoiding  needless  pauses,  and  keeping  one  object  predominant  through- 
ont  •  aentenoe  ox  paragraph.    Every  lentene^  -whethw  its  partt  be  iew  or  many,  re- 
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Sidrat  Mriet  nntty,  Jlte  ohiftf  ftolts,  oppocha  to  this  qiulity  of  style,  an  mgg«ated  ia  tht 
tUowtng  precepta.  ' 

PmBcan  I. — Aroid  brokflnuoM,  hitching,  or  Uie  nnneoeaiary  aniaration  of  p«m  tkiH 
natnrall7  come  together.  Examples ;  "  I  waa,  aoon  aftw  my  aniru,  taken  ant  of  my  la- 
diaa  habit"— .^dUlfnm.  Tkttkr,  No.  340.  Batter;  "Sow  after  my  antral,  I  waa  taken  oit 
of  my  Indian  habiC"— Cfcw«Mir«  Oram,  p.  888.  **Wha  can.  eitiier  in  moritian,  or  ■ 
the  miniatry,  act  alone Better:  •*'Wlio«anMtdone,ritberinoppeiraon,orindH 
ministry  ?  "—A.  "  I,  like  others,  hare,  in  my  youth,  trifled  vUh  my  health,  and  eld  i(e 
now  prematurely  aaauls  me."— A.  p.  827.  Better :  **  Uke  othen,  I  We  trifled  iritb  mj 
health,  and  old  age  now  prematurely  aisaila  me." 

FaacBFT  n. — ^Treat  different  topioa  in  separate  paragraphi,  and  distinct  — ntjn— a 
wpuate  sentenoes.   Error :  *<  The  two  Tolnmea  are,  indeed,  intimately  awmseto^  mmd 
ttUmU  one  nnifinm  system  ^  English  Oramnur."— Jfwray'i  Prrfaett  p.  ir.   Betttz  tins : 
**  The  two  Toltimes  are.  indeed,  intimstdy  connected.   7%^  constitute  one  muibrm  systam 
of  English 

Pkbcbpt  ni. — In  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  do  not  desert  the  principal  subject  in  &TO«r 
of  adjuncts,or  changethescenennneceaaarily.  Example:  '*  After  we  came  to  anchor,  tlicy 
pat  me  on  shore,  wnere  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  reesTed  me  with  the 
greatest  kindneaa,  which  was  not  then  expected."  Better  i  "  The  Teasel  having  oome  to 
anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore ;  where  I  was  unexpectedly  welcomed  by  sll  my  fHend^  sad 
leoeived  with  the  greatest  kindness." — See  Blaa'a  Rhet.  p.  107. 

PnaoBFT  IV. — Do  not  introdnee  parentheaes,  except  when  a  livdy  remaric  may  be  thrown 
in  without  dirertingthe  mind  too  longfiomthe  principal  sabjeet.  Example :  "But  (saitk 
ke)  since  I  take  upon  me  to  teach  the  whole  world,  (it  is  strange,  it  should  be  ao  natural  for 
this  man  to  write  ub truths,  since  I  direct  my  Th«»ei  only  to  the  Christian  world  :  bnt  if  it 
may  render  me  odloos,  such  PeeeadiOo'a  pass  with  him,  it  seems,  but  for  JVanrfw  r)  I 
intended  never  to  write  of  those  things,  concerning  which  we  do  not  differ  from  othos."— 
B,  BareUtj^B  ITonb,  Yol.  iii,  p.  379.  The  parta  of  this  aentenee  are  ao  put  together,  tha^ 
as  a  whole,  it  Is  aoaroely  inteiligiUe. 

SECTION  VI.  — OF  STRENGTH. 

Strength  consists  in  giving  to  the  several  words  and  members  of  a  sentence,  such  sn  sr- 
rangement  as  ehall  bring  oat  the  sense  to  the  best  advantage,  snd  present  every  idea  in  its 
due  importance.  Perhaps  it  is  esaential  to  this  quality  of  style,  that  there  be  animstiiw, 
apirit,  andecMw^  MoMA^in  all  that  is  uttered.  Aftwhiuta  emioaningthe  Stroigtkaf 
aentenoea,  will  here  be  given  in  the  fi«m  of  precepts. 

Frbcbtt  I.— Avoid  verbosity :  a  concise  style  is  the  most  fisvonrsble  to  strength.  Ex- 
amples: "No  human  happtneas  is  ao  pure  as  not  to  contain  my  alloy/' — Mvnra/a  Ke]f,  Sro, 
p.  270.  Better :  "  No  human  hi4)pinesB  is  tinaflayMi."  "He  was  so  much  skilled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  osr,  thai  few  could  equal  him." — p.  271.  Better:  "  He  was  so  •AtWiiZat  the 
oar,  that  fisw  could  hmUoA  him."  Or  thua :  "At  the  oar,  he  waa  rwnfy  tptaOtd.  "  Tin 
tmalou  why  they  [Him  pnumuna]  are  oouddered  aeEHvately  is,  beeanae  there  ia  aometkiag 
pardoular  in  their  inflecti<mB."—iViMf(By'«  Oram.  p.  81.  Better :  "  The  pronouns  are  eon- 
iidered  separately,  because  there  is  something  peculiar  in  their  inflections." 

Puom  II. — Place  the  most  important  words  in  the  situation  in  which  they  will  make 
the  strongest  impression.  Inversion  of  terms  sometimes  increases  the  strength  and  viTadt}- 
of  an  expression :  as,  "All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wonhip 
me." — Matt,  iv,  9.  ■*  Righteous  art  Uiou,  O  Xord,  and  upright  are  thy  judgements."— 
Ptainu.  exix,  187.  "Fredons  in  the  a^it  of  Hw  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.**— 
exvi,  16. 

Puoarr  HI. — Have  regard  also  to  the  relative  poaition  of  olaoses,  or  members;  $k  a 
WCTker  assertion  should  not  follow  a  stronger ;  and,  when  the  sentence  oonaasta  of  two  m«a- 
bwB,  the  longer  ahould  be  the  eonelnding  one.  Example:  "  We  flatter  oursdvea  with  the 
beUrf  that  we  have  foraaken  our  pasdona,  when  they  have  forsaken  us."  Better :  "  When 
our  passions  have  ftnaaken  us,  we  flatter  ourselvea  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
them."— SeeBJb*r'<  jRAst.  p.  117;  Mmrraj/'t  Gram.  p.  323. 

FnaoBrr  IV, — When  tmngs  are  to  be  compared  or  Mmtraatad,  their  reaemblanos  or  op> 
potitiai  wHl  be  zendarad  more  atriking,  if  a  pretty  near  resemblanee  in  tba  language  and 
eonatmetloa  of  the  two  members,  be  preserved.  Example:  *<  The  wiie  man  iahai^T,  whan 
he  gains  his  own  apprtAation ;  the  iool,  when  he  recommends  himself  to  the  appUnse  of 
those  about  him."  Better:  "Uke  wise  man  is  luwpy,  when  he  gains  his  own  ai^iobatioB; 
the  fool,  when  he  gains  the  apidause  of  others."— See  Jfurray'i  Oram,  p.  324. 
%.  FnacBPT  V. — Hemember  that  it  is,  in  general,  ungraceAil  to  end  a  sentence  with  an  advott 
a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable  word  or  pluase,  which  may  either  be  omitted  or  be  ia* 
troduced  earlier.  •■  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  *Avarioeisaerimeof  whiek 
wisemen  are  often  gnito,' than  to  say, 'Avarice  is  a  erime  wnioh  viae  nenareeftcngntltf 
"—jut's  M.     117  i  Jfwmy-s  Onum.  p.  828. 

■in>  ov       tbxbd  AvmoHx* 
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APPENDIX  IV. 
TO  PART  rOURTH,  OR  PROSODY. 

OF  POETIC  DICTION. 

Poetry,  u  defined  hj  Dr.  Blair,  "  is  the  langtugeof  punon,  or  of  enliTened  imagination, 
formed,  most  conunomy,  into  regular  namben." — Bhot.  p.  377.  The  style  of  poetry  dif- 
fon,  in  many  reipect8,'fr<Hn  that  which  is  commonly  adopted  in  prose.  Poetic  diction 
abounds  in  bold  figures  of  speech,  and  unusual  collocationi  of  words.  A  groat  part  of  the 
flKUrea,  which  hare  been  treated  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  Prosody,  are  purely  poetical. 
1^  primary  aim  trfa  poet,  ia,  to  please  and  to  more;  and,  therefore,  Uii  to  uie  imagination, 
mnA  the  passiout,  that  he  spoalES.  He  may  also,  and  he  should,  have  it  in  Ub  view,  to  m- 
•trnct  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving,  that  such  a  writer 
accomplishes  this  end.  The  ezt«rior  and  most  obvioos  <Ufitinction.  of  poetry,  is  T^iflca- 
tion :  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hordlT  diatinguish- 
■ble  from  prose ;  and  there  is  also  a  species  of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  caocncei,  and  lo 
much  raised  in  ito  tone,  as  to  approach  very  nearly  to  poetic  numbers. 

TioB  donbleapprozimationofaoiiiepoetrytoprose,  and  of  some  prose  to  poetry,  not  only 
makes  it  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficult  to  distinguish,  by  satisbctory  definitions,  the 
two  speoiei  of  eompoaitiuu  but,  in  many  instances,  embarrasses  with  like  difficulty  the  at- 
tampt  to  show,  by  atateiaents  and  examples,  what  usages  or  licenses,  found  in  English 
works,  are  proper  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarities  of  poetic  diction.  It  is  pvrpfued  here,  to 
enumerate  sundry  deviations  &om  the  common  style  of  prose ;  and  pethqw  all  of  (hem,  or 
nearly  all,  may  be  justly  considered  as  pertaining  only  to  poetry. 

POETICAL  PECULIARITIES. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  peouliaritiei  in  which  the  poeti  Indulge,  and  axe 
indulged : — 

I.  They  not  nnfreqnently  omit  the  ARTICLES,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  metre ;  as, 

**  What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
IdKe  ahipioroek'd  numner  on  deiert  coast !  " — Beattie't  Uinttrel,  p.  12, 

"Sh/  loiir'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  dropa 
Wept  at  camphtinff  of  the  mortal  sin." — SfiUon,  P.  £..,  B.  ix.  1.  1002. 

II.  They  sometimes  abbreviate  common  NOUN'S,  aiter  a  manner  of  their  own:  as,  antoc^ 
tar  amazement ;  acclaim,  for  aeclamtUum  ;  eoiuult,  for  eotuuUation ;  corte,  for  corpse ;  ece,  or  even, 
tot  eeetUng;  tnatt,  fyr/awaain;  Mm,  for  helmet ;  lament,  for  lamentation  ;  nwra,  for  mom- 
ing  ;  plaint,  for  eoii^taint ;  tor^«,  for  tarffH  ;  weal,  for  wntAA. 

IIL  By  enaUage,  they  use  verbal  forms  substantively,  or  put  verbs  for  nouns ;  perhaps 
ibr  bcerity,  as  above  :  thus, 

1.  "  Instant,  without  daturb,  they  took  alarm." — P.  Lott :  Joh.  Diet.  w.  Awart. 

2.  "The  gracious  Judge,  without  r&oiU  reply'd." — P.  Lott,  B.  z,  1.  118. 

3.  "  If  they  were  known,  as  the  ttupeet  is  great." — S&ak^ieare. 

4.  *•  Mark,  and  perform  ft ;  s^eit  thou  i  for  the  fail 

Of  any  point  in't  shall  be  death."— £fta;b2xare. 
IV.  They  employ  several  nouns  that  are  not  uied  in  prose,  or  are  uied  bttt  rarely;  aa, 
beniton,  bom,  emprite,  fane,  guerdon,  guile,  ire,  ken,  lore,  meed,  tire,  tteed,  vnVcin,  yore. 
Y.  They  introduce  the  nonn  lelf  after  an  other  noun  of  the  possessiTe  ease;  as, 
1,  "Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 

Affliction's  telf  deplores  thy  youthful  doom." — Bgron* 
3.  **Thoiif^tleea  of  beautf,  she  was  beauty's  m£^." — Tkomton* 
TL  They  place  before  the  verb  nouns,  or  other  words,  that  usually  ccone  after  it ;  and, 
after  it,  those  that  usually  come  before  it :  as, 

1.  "No  jealousy  <A«i>  daim  o/'fotw  o'ercast, 

Nor  bUuted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife." — BeatOe. 

2.  "  No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets." —  W.  AUen'e  Oram. 

3.  '*  Thy  chun  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove." — Langhome. 
i,  "FoUows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar." — Thomson. 

  6.  "  That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale." — Langhorne. 

Vn.  They  more  frequently  place  ADJECTIVES  after  th^  lumns,  than  do  pxoie 
wzitera;  a^ 
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1C26  SHE  auwum  oi  neum  obauubs. 

It  "  Or  where  th«  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

ShoVrs  on  her  kings  barbarie,  pearl  and  gold." — MUtoitt  P.      B.  n,  LS. 

3.  "  Come,  nTmph  demure,  with  mantle  btue." —  W.  ABm'e  Gram.  p.  189. 

  3.  *■  This  truth  tublime  hU  simple  sire  had  taught." — Beattu't  Mintirwl,  p.  14. 

VUL  They  ascribe  qualities  to  things  to  which  they  do  not  literally  Mong ;  ai, 

1.  **  The  ploaghman  homeward  idodi  his  lOMfy  waif."—On/*  EH^t  I* 

2.  "  Or  dromy  tinkUngi  loll  the  distant  folds."— AuImi,  L  8. 

3.  "  Imbitter'd  more  and  more  from  peevish  day  to  day." — Thornton, 

4.  "All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night." — Shakipmr*. 

IX.  They  use  concrete  terms  to  express  abstract  qnalinea ;  (i.  e.,  adjecdnafbrBOiiiia;)M^ 

1.  **  Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls. 
And  on  the  bmaUBm  of  thy  goodnflN  calif."— Fewy. 

3.  Meanwhile,  vhate'er  of  AMufj/U  or  ne», 
StMim*  or  drta^ml,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance  or  search,  was  ofier'd  to  his  'riew. 

Re  scann'd  with  ettrious  and  romantic  eye." — Beaili». 
8.  "  Won  from  the  Toid  and  formless  nplnite." — MiUon. 

4.  "  To  thy  larae  heart  gire  utterance  due ;  thy  heart 

Contains  mgood,  toiu,Ju»t,  the  perfect  shs^" — Id.  J*.  JL,  B.  lii,  L  Ml 

X.  Tliey  substitute  quality  for  manner :  (i.  e..  adjeetiTes  fbr  adTerbs ;)  aa, 

1.  "  The  stately-saUing  swan 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  die  gale, 
And,  arching  proud  ma  neck,  with  oary  feet. 

Bears  forward  Jterce,  and  goBrdi  his  osier  isle." — 7%omaim. 

2.  "  Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  stiU." — Id.  Cat.  of  Ind.  i,  8. 

5.  "  LeTel  at  beauty,  and  at  wit ; 

The  fairest  mark  is  eaaiett  hit." — BuOa^s  Bwdihrm. 
XL  !niey  form  new  compound  esthete,  oflener  than  do  proee  wziten ;  h, 

1.  *'  In  vsortd-r^oiang  state,  it  moroa  sublime." — Tlomsan. 

2.  "The  demj/'skirUd  clouds  imbibe  the  sun," — Mtm. 

8.  "  By  brooks  and  groves  in  hoBote-whiaperinff  galea."— Jdhii. 

4.  "The  violet  of  <^-«wi>CTi  vest." — Langhom». 

5.  "  A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  saii'd. 

Before  the  alwaye  vind-obeying  deep 
OaTB  any         inataooe  of  our  harm." — SMs^tmn. 
8.  "'Bhu'eyed,  ^vnyc'Voieed,  ihtafp~beakei,  tS-^muned  fowl, 

"What  art  thou  ? '  <  What  I  ought  to  be,  an  owL'  "—Da/t  Pmtelmliam,^  Ut. 
XII.  They  connect  the  comparative  degree  to  the  positive,  before  a  TCfb;  aa^ 

1.  "Near  and  more  near  the  biUows  rise." — Merridt, 

2.  "  Wide  and  usider  spreads  the  vale." — Dyer'*  Gronpar  BilL 

3.  "Wide  and  more  toidt,  the  o'eiflowings  of  the  mind 

Take  every  creature  in,  of  evny  kmd."— iVips. 

4.  *'  Tfttdt  and  mote  thiA  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  firienda." — Id.,  Dtmeiad. 
Xin.   They  form  many  adjectives  in  y,  which  are  not  common  in  prose ;  as.  Hie  dimmly 
flood, — (binfcy  veil}— a  yieemy  ray, — heapy  harvests. — moonir  ahidd,'  pafy  eirdet, — eAarty  im, 
— ttiikf  lake. — epiry  temples, — eteely  casque, — tteepy  hill, — (omry  hdght,   imety  deep,^ 
vrithy  snake. 

XIV.  They  employ  adjectives  of  an  abbreviated  form  :  as,  dread,  for  dnadftil;  drter,  fi> 
dreary;  »&on, for aftony ;  hoar, iot hoary ;  lone,fytlon»iy ;  Maiit,for  teanty;  Ut^*,  tarehpimy; 
tiAmitt,  for  raftniMsim  ;  vamilt  ibr  vermiiiom;  yem,  for  yonder. 

XT.  Iliey  employ  several  adjectives  that  are  not  uMinjKMe,  or  an  vsed  bat  addon; 
sa,  onm,  bl&he,  boon,  dank,  darkling,  darksome,  doughty,  dun,  fiU,  ri/e,  nyrf ,  rueful,  mar,  lyhm, 

XTL  They  employ  the  personal  PKONOUNS,  and  introduce  thdr  nonna  iafterwards ;  M, 

1.  "  II  corl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  fcvsr."— Str  W.  Suit. 

2.  '*  What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound 

That  moana  old  Branksome's  turrets  rounds' — Idam,  Lay,  p.  21. 

5.  *'!■  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance, 

That  on  the  thicket  streams ; 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance. 
The  tun's  retiring  beams  f  " — Idem,  i>.  of  In,  vi.  Iff. 
XVn.  They  use  the  forms  of  the  second  peiaon  singnur  oftener  than  do  o&mi 

1.  "  Yet  I  had  rather,  if  Z  were  to  chuse, 

Tky  serriee  in  some  graver  antjeet  uae, 

Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  eoffim  nnmd. 

Before  thou  dothe  my  foncy  in  fit  sound."— ifiMiMi**  ITonb,  p.  183. 

2.  "But  Ihout  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

SlandM  alone— with  notUng  like  to  thee."— ^yrnH  PUf^  if,  IM. 
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S.  *'T%ou  tBMt  notall;  but  ^ee«iii«al  tiou  mmt  hntk. 

To  Mpmte  oontempUtioii,  the  great  iriuAe." — M.      Iv,  157* 

4.  "  7%ou  rightlj  thctiut,  fair  youth,  began  the  banl ; 

  The  form  t/tou  taunt  waa  Virtue  ever  £air." — PoUok,  C.  of  T.,  p.  16. 

XViii.  They  aometimea  omit  relativea  that  are  DominatiTea;  (see  Om.  22,atp.582 ;)  H, 

"  For  is  there  aught  in  aleep  can  cAarm  the  wise  ? " —  TTumuon, 
TTT.  They  omit  the  antecedeat,  or  introduce  it  after  the  relative ;  aa* 

1.  "Who  nevvr        no  banqoet  e'er  etdoys, 

Who  never  tolls  or  wstcneat  never  ale^." — Arnutrmg, 

2.  "  Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  an  other  tell, 

  Hy  soul  detests  Awt  as  the  gates  of  helL" — Pope  a  Eomer. 

XX.  Ttuj  remove  relsUvea,  or  other  connectives,  into  the  body  of  their  elavses;  ai^ 
1.  "Farts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  thai  deck.  — Dantm, 

3.  **  Not  half  ao  dreadful  risea  to  the  eight 

Orion's  iog,  the  retx  tohm  autumn  weigha." — Popa,  IKad,  B.  xxii^  L  87- 
XXL  They  make  intranaitiTe  VERBS  transitive,  changing  theit  cLbm  ;  aa, 

1,  "A  while  he  stands, 

Oannp  the  inverted  landscape,  half  airaid 

To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below." — Thornton. 

2.  '*  Still  in  harmonioua  intercourse,  they  Uv'd 

The  rural  day,  and  taik'd  the  flowing  heart." — Idem 

5.   "  I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes  [L  3S0. 

  yrtiQ  dwelt  this  wild,  oonstrain'd  by  want,  come  fbrth." — Jfifton,  P.      B.  i, 

TXTT-  They  make  transitive  verba  iotiansiUve,  giving  them  no  regimoi ;  aa, 

1.  "  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 

Before  I  would  have  ^antof  to  that  act." — SAakapeare, 

2.  *'  This  ministrel-god,  well-pleased,  amid  the  quire 

Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre." — Pe^M. 
XXITT,  They  give  to  the  imperative  mood  the  first  and  the  third  person  ;  as, 

1.  "Turn  100  a  moment  fancy's  rapid  flight." — Thornton. 

2.  "St  man'a  peouUar  vork  his  sole  deUght." — Beattie, 
8.  '*And  what  is  reaaon  }   Be  the  Uius  iMn'd : 

  Reason  is  upright  stature  in  the  soul." — Toting, 

XXTV.  They  employ  can,  Muld,  and  would,  as  principal  verbs  truuiUTe ;  as, 

1.  "  What  for  ourselves  we  can,  is  always  ours." — Anon. 

2.  "  Who  docs  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 

Does  well,  acts  nobly  : — angels  eoutd  no  more." — Toung. 
S.  "Wkai  mwlrf  this  man }  Now  upward  will  he  soar, 
And,  Uttle  less  than  angel,  would  be  more." — Pope, 
XXT.  miey  place  the  infinitive  before  the  word  on  wluch  it  depends  i  M, 

1.  "  When  first  thy  sire  to  tend  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  detign'd," — Gray. 

2.  "As  oft  OS  I,  to  fa—  the  flood,  decline ; 

So  oft  his  hps  ascend,  to  close  with  mine." — Sandt/t. 
8.  "Bendes,  Uinerva,  to  teeure  her  care, 

  Diffiu'd  around  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air." — Pcjie. 

XXYL  They  pface  the  auxiliary  verb  after  its  prindpal*  byhypobaton;  M| 

1.  "  No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 

That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can." — Langhonft. 

2.  "  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before."— Beau^Mi  of  Shahfoant  p.  147. 

3.  "  The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain ; 

  And  roye  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain." — Pope. 

XXVIL  Befbre  verbs,  they  sometimes  arbitrarily  employ  or  omit  prefixes :  as,  bidet 
abide;  dim,  or  bedim ;  gird,  mt  begird;  hare,  ot  tdbare ;  mow,orenume  ;  reave,  or  bereave ;  vaikt 
ovavaib;  vameh,  or  evanieh  ;  wail,  or  be«>ait ;  weep,  or  beweep  ;  wilder,  ta  bewilder : — 

1.  "All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  bell." — Mikont  P.      B.  lil,  L  831. 

2.  "  Of  a  horse,  ware  the  heels ;  of  a  bull-dog,  the  jaws ; 

  Of  a  bear,  the  embrace  j  of  a  lion,  the  paws." — Churchifft  Gram.  p.  216. 

XXVHI.  Some  few  verbs  they  abbreviate:  as,  litt,  SoiUtten;  ope,  for  open;  Aori,  for 
hearken ;  dark,  for  darken ;  threat,  for  threaten  ;  ahap,  for  tharpen. 

XXIX.  They  employ  several  verba  that  are  not  used  in  prose,  or  are  used  bat  rarely ;  », 
appal,  aitound,  brook,  cower,  do^,  ken,  wend,  ween,  trow. 

TCTCTC-  They  sometimes  imitate  a  Greek  construction  of  the  infinitive ;  aa, 

1.  "  Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 

Himself  to  ling,  ma  build  the  lofty  rhyme." — MlitloH, 

2.  "  For  not,  to  have  been  d^'d  in  Leth%  lake. 

Could  am  the  aos  <tf  TlMtiB,^vm  to  die"~-^iiU6r. 
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XXXL  Thej  emaloj  the  PARTICIPLES  more  fi^aeatty  thui  prost  wiitaa^  aad  b  a 
eoutractioa  somewhat  peculiar ;  nften,  inteorire  by  accumulation :  aa, 
1.  **  He  came,  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 

The  peace  T^fKi«dt  bat  the  trace  obtain'cU" — Pope. 
t.  "AsapoornuserahleeqitiTe  thrall 

Comei  tothe  jilaee  whnehe  befim  had  nt 
Among  the  prime  In  splendor,  now  depot' 
^eeted,  emptiedt  ga^tt,  vtutiHed,  thumn'd, 
A  spectacle  of  ruin  or  of  seora." — Miibm,  P.  R.,  B.  i,  L  411. 
8.  "Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 

1m  chain' dmdtortmd — eabin'd,cribb'd,amjtned." — Sgroti,  PUg.  C.  it*  St.  127. 
XXXn.  In  turning  participles  to  atyectiveB,  ther  sometimes  aserilie  actions,  or  actiTS 
properties,  to.thinn  to  which  they  do  not  literally  belong;  as, 
"  The  green  leaf  quirering  in  the  gale. 
The  warbling  hill,  the  hwirig  m/a.  — MxLl.rr :  Umm  Poemtt  P*  26. 
XXXm.  They  employ  several  ADVERBS  that  are  not  used  in  porose,  or  are  used  bat 
seldom;  aSfO/)!,  kaply,  inly. 

XXXIV.  "tAey  give  to  adverbs  a  peculiar  location  in  respect  to  other  words ;  as, 

1.  "  Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green." — CMWtu. 

2.  "  Erect  ^  standard  <jWs  of  ancient  Night."— JTMoM. 

3.  <*The  silence  ojien  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  spealdng  fails." — ^aktpeare. 

4.  "  Where  Universal  Lore  not  smiles  around. — T^omton, 

5.  "  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him." — Shaktpeare, 

XXXV.  They  BometimcB  omit  the  introductory  adverb  fA«r0;  as, 

"  Wat  nought  around  but  images  of  rest." —  Thonuon, 
XXX  VL  They  briefly  compare  actions  by  a  kind  ofcompound  adverbs,  endii^  in  lutr;  as, 

"Who  bid  the  stork,  Cotumbtu-tiket  explon 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? " — Pupe. 
XXXVIL  They  employ  the  CONJUNCTIONS,  or^-or,  and  nor-rnor,  as  oorreqwndeiitB ; 

1.  "Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po." — Ooldemith. 

2.  "  Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  trath  nor  safety  bajt." — JoAmkm. 
8.  "  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

Is  nor  of  earth,  nor  heaven." — S^aktpeare. 

4.  "  Toss  it,  or  to  the  fowls,  or  to  the  flames.'*—  FeiM^.  K.  T.,  p.  187. 
8.  "iVorshallthepow'rsofheU,  nor  wastes  of  time, 

Or  vanquish,  or  destroy." — GiUon'i  Begjf  en  ZlttmiM. 
XXXVm.  They  oftener  place  PREPOSITIONS  and  th^  at|jnnets^efoTaae  wocds  oa 
which  they  depend,  than  do  prose  writers ;  as. 

Against  your  fome  leith  fondness  hate  oomhinet ; 

The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines." — Dr.  Johnton. 
XXXIX.  nuv  sometimes  place  a  dissyllabic  preporition  after  its  objeot ;  M, 

1.  *'  When  beauty,  Eden'e  boiaere  witain, 

Pirst  stretched  the  arm  to  deeds  of  sin, 

When  passion  bum'd  and  prudence  slept. 

The  pitying  angels  bent  and  wept." — Jamet  Bogg. 

2.  "  The  Muses  fair,  tAM«;ini«/v/*AaeEe«  among. 

With  skillful  fingers  sweep  the  trembling  strings." — ZJogd. 
8.  *'  Where  Echo  w^s  iterp  hilU  among, 

List'ning  to  the  shepherd's  song." — J.  Warion,  V.  Poema,  p.  SS. 
XL..They  have  occasionally  employed  certsin  prepositions  finr  which,  pah^ia,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  cite  prosaie  auuiority ;  as,  adownt  aioji,  a'w/',  oitser,  onMfA,  onbm^,  oslaat, 
«fam,  atween,  atwixt,  betouth,  traverte,  thorough,  aans.  (See  Obs.  lOtil,  and  others,  at  p.  423.) 
XLL  They  oftener  employ  INTERJECTIONS  than  do  prose  writera;  as, 
"O  let  me  gaze  ! — Of  gazing  there's  no  end. 
O  let  me  think  ! — Thought  too  is  wilder'd  here." — Totmg. 
Xm.  They  oftener  employ  ANTIQUATED  WORDS  and  modes  of  expreadon  ;  w, 
1.  "ITiMoiifentbi^  would  come  an  heavier  bale.** — THemeom, 

5.  *'  He  was  too  met,  a  little  roguish  page, 

Save  sleep  and  play,  who  minded  nought  at  all.** — Id, 
8.  **  Not  one  efttoon*  in  view  was  to  be  found." — Id. 

4.  "To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelUng  here, 

An  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task." — Id. 

5.  '*  Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  eepy." — Id, 

8.  "ButtheseliMiMnby  withnameleasnumbersmoe." — Id, 

TRE  BHD  OP  APFBNSIX  FOtmTH, 
AND 

THE  END  OF  THE  GRAMMAR. 
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